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(1) Paulus Jo- 
vius, in Elog. 
cap. ælvuiii, pag. 


114, 115. 


was paid to be ſincere and exact with reſpect to his qe - - | pe 1 
ſcholars, but not with reſpe& to hiſtery; and there- Te, inquit. quoque lux hæc faceret loqui ©. ha 
fore he diſcharged better the duties of, a teacher, tan | 

- thoſe of a Hiſtoriographer. Nec ibi diu manſit, eao- 


fine Fuſtiniani conſcriberet, & trecentis aureis in gynna- © Who gives, anduakes from ev'ry,one at pleaſure ; 


io profiteretur. In hoc munere perutilem juventuti operam And quho; qulende was 494 1 3 49 
præſtitit, quum in altero adulatione parum ſobria rerum 17, able fach a meltitude f Le, 


| ſomewhat freely theſe five Latin verſes: 
# Venalis item penna Sabellii latronis, 
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Hiſtorical and Critical 


DICTIONARY. 


8. 


AW ABELLICUS (Mark Ax TONY Coccivs) was a learned 

man, flouriſhed towards the end of the X Vth century. He was the fon 
of a Farrier, and was born in a little town (a) of Italy upon the (a) 7 is called in 
Teverone. He applied himſelf fo early to his ſtudies, that before he {7 e. 


Varronis y Or Vis 


had a beard he was found qualified to teach a ſchool at Tivoli. Having cus Valerius. See 


Yn got ſome money by that means, he went to Rome in order to improve — 3 
—hais learning by the lectures of Pomponius (b), who admitted him Lal. 24g. n. 2244 
into his academy with the uſual ceremonies, and particularly with the impoſition of a (% Thus Paul 

new name, it was that of Sabellicus. This new diſciple of Pomponius reformed his Jovius calls him, 
ſtyle in that ſchool. He left Rome to go and teach at Udine near Aquileia, Some penn mou 


: : | x L Pomponius Læ- 
books that he publiſhed got him ſuch a name that the magiſtrates of Vicenza offered 0 

him twice as great a penſion as what he had; and by that means drew him to profeſs 
Philology in their city. He did not ſtay long there, for he had an invitation from the 
ſenate of Venice, to accept of two honourable and lucrative employ ments: the one 


rus, 


was to write the Hiſtory of the republic, and the other to teach the Belles Lettres. He 
diſcharged the ſecond better than the firſt, for his Hiſtorical work was full of flatteries 


and lies [A]. He undertook afterwards to compoſe an univerſal Hiſtory from the 


beginning of the world, and applied himfelf to it till he died. This work has been 


' publiſhed, and is not much eſteemed [BI: Sabellicus died of the Pox, being about 


ſeventy 


[.4] He diſcharged the ſecond better than tbe firſt ; fir Falſa qui rogatus, undenam tot eſſet auſus ? 
his hiſtorical work was full of flatteries and lies.] He Monſtrans Venetum perditus aureum nomiſma, 


beres - (2s 2) Jul. Cæſar 
a 9 — a Reg- 
nor. everſionibus, 
Fag. 329. Part. 
11, Pgempt. dit. 


cante Senatu Veneto, ea conditione, ut eivitatis res geſian ' , Alſo Sabellicy's wenal pen, 


weritatem adumbraſſe uideretur (1). Scaliger, the father, ; 8 + iy | 
ſays, that Sabellicus confeſſed that he oubliſhed or ſup» The vin. oſs wy r ny ond 
refled matters of fact, as he was directed by the money 4% Faden coin of Fenice, b. ſame light | 
e received from the Venetians. Thus I paraphale Would male you” fpeak, had you but once receiv/d it, 


u Heel hifogyix git much gene,] Paul 
A Joh ſays Far thin 4 ſo*rowded in that work, ® 
Qui dat, adimitque, ut libitum, cuique quod vult. that they appear onlyHilce phints, -It is the uſual faut 
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8B RERHLLIe ts. 


2 Tas frm leventy years old CJ. Not truſting his baſtard with the care of his burial he himfelf 


Paul Jesu i= Cauſed his e 
Elog. Viror. ' od fl 
doctor. cap. Very mode 


pitaph to be engraved upon his tomb-ſtone : it is an inſcription which is not 
(e) [D]. He had been library-keeper to Cardinal Beffarion (d). His eyes 


*foiii, pag: 174, had the fame faculty with thoſe of Tiberius (); for when he waked in the night he 


115. 


(4) Fiebers in 


Theatro, pag. 


| Tiberio, cap, 


1434+ 
(e) Sueton. in 


Ix iti. | 


the whole world in one or two volumes. 


(3) Jovius, Elog. 
cap. xluii, pag. 
115. 


could plainly ſee his books and his chamber for ſome time (f). 


All his works were (/) pierius Va- 


printed at Baſil in the year 1560 [E] in four volumes in folio. When he died he acted mus in Hic- 


roglyph. apud 


like thoſe fathers, who are more fond of their weakeſt children, than of thoſe who are Freherum in 


the handſomeſt and the moſt healthful. 


For he recommended the printing of a Sr gp Ti . (ef 


manuſcript by which he could get nothing but diſhonour. His colleague Egnatius got e beard bin ſay 


of thoſe, who undertake to include the hiſtory of 
They mur- 
der all the facts, explain nothing thoroughly, every 
thing they write becomes obſcure. Read theſe words 
of Paul Jovius. Sed in Enneadibus omnium tem- 
porum, ab orbe condito memoriam complexus, uti 
* neceſle fuit, ingenti operis inſtituto feſtinanter indul- 
« genti, res illuſtres præclara cognitione digniſſimas 
« perobſcura brevitate adeo vehementer offuſcavit, ut 
excitatam uberrimo titulo legentium cupiditatem 
« paſſim eluſerit, quum omnia in acervum anguſtiſ- 
«© {ime coarCtata, nequaquam certa * ſed exiguis 
* tanthm punctis, & lineis annotata deſignentur (3). 
© - - -- But in his Enntades, containing the hiſtory of all 
ages from the beginning of time, he has fo crowded 
* and obſcured the moſt memorable and illuſtrious tranſa- 
* ions, (as was unavoidable in ſo large an under- 
« taking haſtily executed) that he hath diſappointed the 
hopes of thoſe, who by his pompous titles abere induced 
© to read him, all things being ſo heaped and huddled in 
* a narrow ſpace together, that they hade not their due 
* dimenfioms, but ſeem only to be marked with ſmall points 
and lines. | 


{TE} Sabellicus died of the Pox, being about ſeventy 


years old.] Paul Jovius does not fay in what year he 
died; but Voſſius ſhews that it was in the year 1506 


fa) Voſſius de 
Hiſtoricis Latin. 
Pag. 670. 


(5) pier. Valeria · 
nus de Litterat. 
Infelicitate, 6, i, 


Pag. 28. | 


(6) Ad ſeptuage- 
ſimum fere an- 
num pervenit 
Gallica tabe ex 
vaga Venere quz- 


ita non obſcure 


conſumptus. Jo- 
vius, ubi ſupra. 
See alſo the 
verſes of Lato- 
mus, recited by 
Joving s 


(7) Pag. m. 531. 
(8) Pag. 224. 


(9) Inſigne qui- 
dem & meritum 
elogium ſed cer- 
te honeſtius fi a- 
lieni ingenii pie- 
75 inſeripſiſſet. 

ovius, in Elog. 
cap. ælviii, * 
115. 


- 


(4). Pierius Valerianus was more reſerved than Paul 


Jovius about the nature of his diſeaſe, he does not af. 


firm that he died of a venereal diſtemper, but the 
deſcription he gives of his ilIneſs contains ſeveral ſymp- 
toms, that may be accounted for, if we ſuppoſe that 
it was the pox, as Paul Jovius will have it. Theſe 
are Valerianus's words: * Eo plus infortunii, & 
* xrumnarum pertulit Sabellicus, vir ille ſcriptorum 
* copia, & elegantia multo clarior, quam mea ulla 
poſſit commendatione creſcere, miſerabilem vitæ fi- 
© nem eum ſortitus eſt, quod putrida, pernicioſaque 
© correptus elephantiaſi per annos aliquot miſerabiliter 
« cruciatus intercluſa vocis via, cæteriſque tam ſpiritus, 
* quam cibi meatibus computreſcentibus, gutturiſque 
corruptis omnibus organis, veniſque corroſis, non 
ſine cruciabili tormento annos aliquot peregit, eaque 
© tabe demum confectus interiit ( 5). - So much the more 
© misfortunes and troubles did Sabellicus undergo, being a 
* man more famous for the number and elegancy of his 
* euritings, than any encomium of mine can render him. 
He miſerably ended his life ; for being wretchedly infect- 
ed with a putrid and conſuming leproſy for ſome years, 
* hawinz the channel of his voice obſtructed, and the paſ: 
« ſages for his breath and wittuals rotted, all the organs 


«K 


© of his throat, and his weins corroded, he lived ſome. 
© years in excruciating torments, and at laſt being worn 


out by this corruption he died.” Paul Jovius does not 
heſitate ſo much; ſee the margin (6). Voſſius obſerves 
that it is ſaid, in the liſt of e of Udine, that 
Sabellicus wrote till the year 1513. This is proved 
to be falſe by two letters of Bembus, written in the 
year 1 $90, wherein he mentions Sabellicus's death. 
The fifth letter of the fourth book {7) ſays that he 
died the 17th of April, 1506. The ſame Voſſius 
tells us that Leander Albertus teſtifies that- Sabellicus 
lived three years after he had made an end of his 


Enneades, which he had carried to, the year 1504. 
I find in Leander Albertus that thoſe Enneades were 


brought down to the year 150%, and that the author 
died in the ſame year. I have conſulted not only the 


Latin tranſlation (8), printed at Cologne in 1567, 


but alſo the Italian original folio 149, printed at 
Venice in 4to, 1561. : 5 

[ DJ An inſcription that is not very modeſt.) If any 
body elſe had made iti), one might excuſe it. Herg it is, 


F' 8 | Ty * 
Quem non res hominum, non omnis ceperat ætas. 
Scribentem capit hæc Coccion urna brevis. 

. N 


Hin, ſelf before he died. 


year 1486 (16). | 


. © which one would almoſt 


it printed, and was blamed for it F]. You will find a noble encomium upon Sabellicus foe 


in 


M. Anton. Coccius Sabellicus vivus ſibi F. (10). 
He, whom no bounds of hiflory reſtrain d, 


Is now within this little urn contain d. (ic) See Prebe- 
« 7 Cas lane 3 7 „ Tus in Theatro, 
M. Anthony Coccius Sabellicus made this epitaph upo og: 1644; 

[E] All his works were printed at Bafil in the year 

1560.] Before this edition in four volumes in folio, 

printed for Hervagius, there had been an edition in 

two volumes in folio, printed in the year 1538, for 

the ſame Hervagius ; but this contained only the En- 

neades, and the ten books of his Exempla (11), with an (11) See the re- 
Hiſtorica Synopfis, which carried the Enneades to the mark [F ]. 
year 1538. This continuation was made by Gaſpar 

Hedion. Cælius Secundus Curio (12) had the dire- (12) And not 
ction of the edition printed in 1560, to which he Carion as Niccols 
added a continuation of the Enneades to that year. Toppi calls him 
The fourth volume contains moſt of Sabellicus's O, in hie additions 


to the Bibliateca : 


cula. I ſay moſt of them; for they did not inſert in Napolitana, 
it his paraphraſe, with notes; upon. Suetonius (13), pag. 164. 
nor his critical obſervations upon ſeveral authors. They | 
are divided into two books, and have been often (13) It has been 
printed, and namely at Venice in the year 1508, in Ir. by 
folio. Badius inſerted them in a compilation of the er 
like pieces in 18113 Gruterus put them in the firſt tions Variarus, 
volume of his Theſaurus (14. As for the reſt, thoſe even in that of 
who reckon the Enneades of that author among the Paris for Seba- 
books printed ſoon after the invention of Printing are 5 22 
groſsly miſtaken. Beughem mentions an edion of tagt 
work made at Mentz in the year 1442. Sabellicus. 
Hiſtorie Enneades ſeptem (15). It is true he doubts ubi, ſupra. 

of it; but he ſhould have poſitively ſaid it is falſe ; 

for Sabellicus, in 1442, was not yet ſeven years old, (15) Beughem, 
and when he publiſhed thaſe fixty-three books of his hiftory, incunab. typogr. 
he dedicated them to the Doge of Venice Auguſtin Barba- Peg. 150. 
digo, who was not promoted to that dignity till the | 
5 (16) Chevill. 

[ F] He recommended the printing of a manuſcript . . . Origine de l' Im- 
Egnatius . . . . was blamed for it.] Here is the title primerie de Pa- 
of that work (17): Marci ANTONII Coccii „ . 21. 
SABELLICI de omnium gentium omniumque ſeculorum 
infignibus memoriaque dignis faftis & dictis exemplorum 
libri A. Quæ ad vite mores, prudentiam ſapieutiamve 1541, in Svo. 
comparandam conducunt plurimum. Iccirco quum omnibus 
gui illo libero beateque literarum ocio perfruuntur, tum 
vero imprimis qui vel adoleſcentiam in ſcholis, vel popu- 
lum in concionibus docent utiliffima ſunt (\ 1). 

[ (Ca) I do not know whether the Baſil edition in 
8vo, 1541, has preſerved the date of Egnatius's pre- 
face. In my edition, which is of Straſburg, in 4to, 
large paper, 1518; this preface is dated on the laſt 
of December, 1508. The title of the book is: Marci 
Antonii Coccii Sabellici Exemplorum libri decem, ordine, 
elegantia, & utilitate præſtantiſſimi. Ad Chriſtiane 
pietatis augmentum & decus. REM. CRIT.] 

Never did any book deſerve more than this to have 

the following thought of Pliny applied to it: In- 

* {criptiones propter quas vadimonium deſert poſſit. 

At cum intraveris, dii deæque quam nihil in medio | 

«* invenies (18) + - - - - Inſcriptions, for the ſake of (18) Plinius, in 
f orfeit "a recagnixance: but Præf. Natur. 
© avhen once you enter, good God, how will you be fur- Hiſtor. 

* prized to find nothing at all in them!” We are told in 

the title Page that it is a book very uſeful to thoſe - 

who ſtudy, but chiefly to thoſe who teach youth, and 

to preachers. Indeed it may be of ſome uſe to thoſe, 

whole buſineſs it is to preſcribe exerciſes to young 

boys. Egnatius having publiſhed that book was 

blamed for it: ſome taxed him with inconſtaney, 

under pretence that there*had been a long enmity be- 

tween him and the deceaſed. They found fault with 

him for having reaſſimed the part of a good friend by 

the care he took of that manuſcript. Others ſaid, 

that he had publiſhed it only from a hatred = 
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(14) See Toppi, 


(17) I have it of 
the Baſil Editions 
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SABELLIICUS SABREUS /SACRATUS. z 


in Jacobus Philippus Bergomas, who was cotemporary with him (Z). Moreri has 


com mitted ſome faults [G]. 


(gz) Jacob. Philippus Bergomas in Supplemento Chronicorum, pag. 435, 436. Edit. Venetæ 1506. apud Leonard. Nicodemum 
Addizioni alla Biblioteca Napoletana, pag. 165. 0 


ſtill bore to Sabellicus, and that he knew well enough 

that the printing of ſuch a book, would tarniſh th 

glory of the author. Egnatius wrote a preface in his 

(19) It is prefix- own vindication (19). He maintained, that conſtancy 
ed to Sabellicus's does not require that a mortal man ſhould cheriſh an 
— immortal hatred, and that nothing can be more 
reaſonable than to free ones ſelf from the ſlavery of 

paſſions. He added that any body, who had not a 

heart of ſtone, would have been moved with the en- 

treaties of that dying man, and that he was ſo af- 
feed with them that he could not deny him that good 

office. We ſhall ſee his thought better in his own 

words. Nos wero cum alits boneſtilſimis cauſis adducti, 

& prius Sabellicum funebri laudatione proſecuti ſumus, 
& nunc pro wirili opus hoc emendavimus. Cujus editio- 

nem moriens mihi ad ſe accerſito, & gratam recorda- 

tionem pietatis in ſe Michaelis Triviſani Nicolai filii, 

gui ſub eo non parvo tempore meruerat, qui que opus hoc 

lituris plenum exſcribendum curarat, commendavit, ut 

tam obſtinatum, tam durum, tam denique ferreum efſe 

putem neminem, quem ſuprema illa vox moribundi homi- 

nis, atque aded ab omni ſuſpitione immunis non emolliſ- 

ſet me certe adeò emolliit, ut nihil pro humanitatis jure 

negare homini præſertim jam morienti potuerim majorem 

hoc facto laudem a bonis ſperans, quam quicquid de me 

Amaſinii, & Rabirii iſti recentes oblatrent\ atten- 

20) Egnatius in dens (20). | 

ræfat. ſub fin. [G] Moreri has committed ſome faults.) I. The place, 
where Sabellicus was born, is not a ſmall biroigh : 

(21) Leand. Al- Leander Albertus (21) ſays that it is a ſtrong place, 
dert. in Deſcript. both by it's ſituation, and by the works that have been 
Ital. Pag. m. 214. made to it (22); and he adds that in 1533, Lewis 
„ Cadelum Gonzaga, General of Clement VIPths troops, beſieged 
(22) cg n, it, and was killed there by a cannon-ball. II. Moreri's 


tura loci tum o- Way of refuting thoſe, who ſay that Sabellicus de- 


re munitifſi- ſcended from the Cocceian family, is a very bad one. 
mum. Id. ibid. He tells us that it 7s /ikely enough that Sabellicus was 
the fon of a poor Farrier, F one confiders only the fir- 


Ri — 


SABEUS (FavsrTvs) born in the 


ehe Libraria Breſ- 


or into Decades (24), as Livy did, but from nine to 


name Coctius, which is only to be found in the epitabbs, 

and upon the monuments erected to him after his death. 

What an argument is this? The firname Coccius is 

only to be found in the epitaphs, &c. therefore it 

is likely enough that Sabellicus's father was a Farrier. 

Here is another falſe reaſoning. Moreri ſuppoſes that 

if the ſirname Coccius had belonged to Sabellicus's 

family, one might very well believe that he was de- 

ſcended from the Cocceian family. What an abſur- 

dity. Let us add to this, two errors in fact. It is 

certain that Sabellicus took the ſirname of Coccius Maxis 

in his life-time, and that the inſcription of his tomb (43) ul igt 

was not made after his death. He himſelf cauſed it Enneadum XI. 

to be engraved. III. He did not teach young boys in Yoſius, ubi ſu- 

little boroughs, but at Trivoli, which is an epiſcopal br, Pag. 690. 

city. IV. Moreri has theſe words; ave have his 8 e 

Hif.oria Enneadum in AI books from the beginning of tains only two 

the world to the year 1504 : than which nothing can be books. 

more abſurd. He bad read in Voſſius, that Sabellicus 

made himſelf famous chiefly by his hiſtory of eleven (24) Note that 

Enneades (23), that is, by an hiſtory divided into Pf ©vided Þis 

eleven Enneades, and he fancied that Sabellicus nic, 7 © De. 

had writ a hiſtory divided into eleven books, which cads. It con- 

contained the actions of the Enneades. The reader tains three whole 

muſt know that Sabellicus, affecting to imitate the An- Pecads, and three 

tients, divided his hiſtory not from ten to ten books, ven ig he 

nine, or into Enneades. V. When Moreri fays that (25) Perhaps the 

the epitaph, which Sabellicus made for himſelf, 7s Printers have 

reaſonable enough, but modeſt (25), he perverts the ſenſe left out ſome 

of Paul Jovius, and gives a wrong judgment of the thing Nerds, and No. 

itſelf, e 
Note, that many other authors, as well as Moreri, : 

have miſunderſtood the paſſage of Voſſius relating to the (26) Martinus 

Enneades. Zeillerus tells us that Sabellicus wrote the eillerus de Hiſt. 


hiſtory of two Enneades : cijus maxime celebratur hiſto- abated ee 
ria Enneadum II (26), and Konig fays that he has left 


(27) Konig, Bibl. 


us eleven books of Enneades (27). Pag. 712, 


territory of Breſcia in Italy, was ſo much 
eſteemed for his learning that Leo X invited him to Rome and made him keeper of the 
Vatican library. He undertook ſeveral long and painful journeys in order to enlarge 


ciana nuoyamen- that library, which he did to good purpoſe. He was ill rewarded for his pains, and 
te aperta dz Leo- complained loudly of this diſgrace [A], but his complaints made no impreſſion on four 


nardo Cozzando, 


Part. i, p. 108, Other Popes, who kept him in their ſervice. 


109. This book 
was printed at 


made him renew his murmuring at this bad ſtate of his affairs. 


They gave him no preterment, which 


He died at Rome 


Breſcia, in 1685. eighty years old, under the pontificate of Paul IV (a). We have ſome books written 


Gbilini ſupplied by him [ B]. 


Cox xando with a 
all this, of Arnobius. 


[A] He was ill rewarded. for his pains, and rom- 

plained loudly of this diſgrace.) This I prove by the fol- 

lowing paſſage. Di che egli agramente fi querela e 

_ © duole. I! che pure gli ſucceſſe ſotto quattro altri 

Pontefici quali con multa ſua ſiniſtra fortuna infeli- 

(r) Leonardo © Cemente ſervi (1).- - - - Of which he complains 
Cozzando, Li- heavily, and laments his caſe. But ſirch was his ill 
braria Breſciana, fortune, that the ſame thing happened to him under four 


Fart. i, p. 109. * other Popes, whom he ſerved without ſucceſs.” 


LB] Ve have ſome books written by him. ] Five books 
of Latin Epigrams, which he publiſhed at Rome in 
the year 1556, and dedicated to Henry II, king of 


I have told in another place (b) what ſhare he had in the firſt edition % 1 remark 


E] of the arti- 
cle ARNOBIUS, 


France. He was pretty well paid in money and 

cloaths for his Epiſtle Dedicatory: E ne riporto da 

quella Maefta una collana d'ore, doicento ſcudi 

© del ſole, e una giubba di veluto pavonazzo. - - - 

For which he received of his majefly a gold chain, two 

* hundred crowns of the ſun, and a waſtcoat of purple 

* velvet.” He wrote a book of Coſmography, and 
had a great ſhare in the collection printed at Frankfort, (,, 2 len fon 
in 1580, with this title, Picka pores Owidiana : the- Leonardo Coz 
ſaurus propemodum onnium fabularum pocticarum Fauſti zando, ubi ſupra. 
Sabæi Brixiani aliorumquæ clarorum virorum tam wete- Ser alſo Ghilini's 


" , , y | . heatr To . 1 
rum quam recentiorum epigrammatis expofitarum (2). 3 _ m. i, 


SAC RAT US (Pavr) a canon of Ferrara, where he was born in the XVIth 
century, was one of thoſe, who applied themſelves to the purity of the Latin ſtyle. He 
ſucceeded in it, as appears from his letters to Paul Manutius, Riccobonus, Muretus, and 
ſeveral other learned men, which he publithed in the year 1579 [A]. He dedicated 
them to JAMES SA CRAT Us, his brother, biſhop of Carpentras. He had ſpent 


[4] The letter which he publiſhed in the year 
1579.] I have not ſeen this edition: that which I 


make uſe of is of Lyons, 1581, in 16mo. There 


ſeveral years in his ſtudies at Padua, and in travelling (a). There are two ſhort diſcourſes (%) paultus$acra- 
at the end of his letters, wherein he apologizes for two prelates, Who, contrary to cuſtom, dus, Epig. De- 
had writ their mandates in the vulgar tongue; which they did, becauſe the greateſt part 

of the clergy in their dioceſes did not underſtand Latin, He compoſed. ſome other 


books 


was another publiſhed at Cologne in 1583. See Mor- (1) In the 24th 
hofius's Polyhiſtor (1). The other works of Sacratus chapter of the 


are, ſaper Genefim liber unas. Is Eſalnos Davidis libey **® book, pax. 
; BAS. 309, 310. 4 
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, SACRATUS SAD EUR. 


mark [4]. 
education, | 


wnus. In Epiſtalam Canonicam B. Facobi Apoſtoli liber 
| unus. See the Apparato de gli Huomini illuſir: della 
(2) Pag. 16. cittd di Ferrara, written by Agoſtino Superbi da Fer- 
rara 


GL... | | 
(2) Thid, [BJ He died at ſeventy-five years Mage. ] So ſays (3) 


(3) See the re- books (b), and died at ſeventy five years of age [BJ. James Sadolet, biſhop of Car- (e) See Sacratus's 
pentras and cardinal his uncle by the mother's ſide (c), had the care of his | 


the epitaph engraven on his tomb in the cathedral 
church of Ferrara, by the care of the biſhop of Car- 
pentras, his brother. The year of his death is not men- 
tioned in that epitaph, which is a very extraordinary 
neglect. 


SADEUR (Jamezs) author of a New Voyage into Terra Auſtralis, printed in the 


(a) Note, that year 1692 (a). His father's name (b) was 


Fames Sadeur, and his mother's Guillemette 


this book had Itin: they were both natives of Chatillon upon Bar, in the juriſdiction of Rethel in Champagne, 


been printed be- 


fore at Vannes, and had gone with deſign to ſettle in America; but after nine or ten months ſlay at Port- 


in 1676, in 
12mM0. 


wife, fifteen days after they embarked, was 


Royal, they took ſhipping the twenty-fifth of April, 1603 to return into France, The 


delivered of the boy who is the ſubject of 


(b) Avantures de this article. Both the father and mother were caſt- away near cape Finiſterre, where their 


Jaques Sadeur, 


pag. 2, Durcb ſhip run a- ground: the child was ſaved as it were by a miracle, and given to an inhabitant 


12. 


Edit, 1692, in of that coaſt; and then having again eſcaped in another ſhipwreck, he went to ſerve a 
Portugueſe lady (c), and ſtudied with her ſon. He was taken by pirates in the year 


(% The counteſs 1623. He had like to have periſhed in a third ſhipwreck ; but he was ſaved by a ſhip 


de Villafranca, 


that was going into the Indies; and ſuffered a fourth ſhipwreck, which by ſeveral 


accidents which no body is obliged to believe, occaſioned his landing in Terra Auſtralis. 

The manner how, as he ſays, this came to paſs, and how he overcame the wild | beaſts 

that were ready to devour him, and at laſt left that country after he had been there thirty 

(4) Pag. 92, two years (d), and arrived at Madagaſcar, is ſo ſtrange that I do not think there are any 
| fictions more ridiculous in either Arioſto or Amadis. Neither do I mention James 


Sadeur here as a perſon that ever exiſted, or his voyage to Terra Auſtralis; as a true Hiſtory, 


but only becauſe I ſpoke of him in the article of Adam, and that I may give a ſup- 
plement to the chimerical fancies of Antoinette Bourignon; for you muſt know that 
James Sadeur, who pretends to be an hermaphrodite, tells us that it was that very thing 


which preſerved his life, in a country where every body has both ſexes, and where all the 


(% Pag. 147. men of our continent are treated as ſea monſters, and have no quarter given them (e). 


(J) Pag. 59, 62. 


All the Auſtralians, ſays he (J), have both ſexes; and whenever a child comes into the 
world having but one ſex, they ſtifle it as a monſter. He does not clearly explain the manner 


how they generate [A]; but he gives us very plainly to underſtand (g), that children 


(b) Pag. 69. 


(e) Pag-92. grow in their bowels as fruits do upon trees ( [B]; that they live without having any 
| libidinous inclinations one towards another, and cannot ſo much as hear of them without horror; 
that their love is neither carnal nor brutiſh ;, that they are wholly ſufficient to themſelves, and 


want nothing to make them happy and contented. In a word, the arguments he puts in 
an old Auſtralian's mouth, ſuppoſe that each individual perſon is the ſole and total 


cauſe of the children he brings into the world. He introduces him (i) raifing difficulties 
againſt the generation, which depends upon two perſons, one of which is the father and 


the other the mother. The old man concludes, that man cannot be a perfect and compleat 
being without both ſexes, becauſe one ſex is not capable of production without the con- 


junction of the other. Sadeur comprehended thoſe principles and their conſequences ſo well, 
that to ſhew that he underſtood them, he uſes theſe words (&): 1 confidered the manner 


(Y) Pag. 69. 


in which the ſupreme being acts; I was ſenſible that a creature could not better reſemble 


IA] The manner how they generate.) He ſays that all 
the time he was amongſt them, he newer could learn how 
(1) Avantures de generation is performed in that country (1), and that they 
Jaques Sadeur, hawe ſo great an averfim for whatever concerns the firſt 
Pag. bo, 92. beginning of life, that a year, or thereabouts, - after his 
| arrival, two Auſtralians hearing him ſay ſomethi 
about it, -wwent away expreſſing as much horror as if 45 
had committed ſome crime (2). | 55 
| LB] 4s fruits grow upon trees.) I have quoted in 
(3) In Remark another place (3) a paſſage of Antoinette Bourignon (4), 
L] of the arti- wherein ſhe ſays that fin has disfigured the work of 
de ADAM. GOD in men, and that inſtead of being men, as they 


(2) Pag. 91. 


2 uf * o two impentct ſexes, unable to produce their like alone, 


as trees and plants are produced, which in that reſpect 
are more perfect than men or women, who cannot pro- 


duce without the help of another, nor without pain and 


miſery. If you except the ' conſequences 6f ſin, the 
doctrine of that woman, and that of the Auſtralian 
Philoſopher, are as like one another as two drops of 
water. I wonder neither of them perceived that their 
pretended ſuperiority of plants above man, with reſpect 
to the faculty of generating, is a falſe ſuppoſition ; for 
it is true indeed that each plant produces it's grain, 


it's fruit, and it's ſeed, independent on another plant 
pf a different ſex; but it is not true that it produces. 


= * * 
* 29 1 


Should be, they are become monſters in nature divided in- 


him than by afting alone in its productions as be does, and that an ation performed by the 


| concourſe 


another plant in itſelf, and by itſelf. What has it 


then above man? Does not a man produce in himſelf, 


and without the concourſe of the other ſex, the ſeed, _ 
which is like the grain or kernel in plants, from 
which another individual proceeds? It is true, Will 


ſome ſay; but that other individual will not proceed 
from the male ſeed without a conjunction with the 
other ſex. I anſwer, do you think that the ſeed of 


plants does not want to be received into a womb that 
it may become a plant? Muſt it not be received in- 


to. the earth ? Is not this as great tho' not ſo pleaſant 
a dependency upon another Being as you, Mrs Bou- 
rignon and James Sadeur, find on the other fide ? It is 


certain that according to their ſyſtem, the perfect ſtate 


of man would not be like that of plants in this reſpect; 
man would produce in himſelf, and by his own power 
alone, not ſomething wherewith to make another 
man in another ſubject, but another man. A plant 
does not do that; it produces in itſelf, ſomething out 
of which, the earth, produces another plant. I re- 
8 to this purpoſe to have read the following 
verſes. | | 


* 


J'ai veu vif ſans fantſome 
Un jeune moyne avoir 


Membre 


Letters, Jb. 7, 


pag, m. 13, 345 
& lib, 6.5. 3815 
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(5) Les faitz & 
dictz de feu de 
bonne memoire 
ehan Molinet, 
J. 229. verſo 
Paris 1540 in 
8. Du Verdier, 
pag. 728 of bis 
Bibliotheque 
Frangoiſe, quotes 
thoſe ver ſes, but 
nat according to 
the Orthography 
ef the original, 


(6) For Novem- 
ber 1692, P. 125. 


(7) Llaacus Voſ- 
ſius, Comment. 


Z nn Catul. p. 287, 


e 
Inter courſe of two perſons could not be ſo perfeft as thoſe that are performed by one and the ſamm 
Thus the inhabitants of Terra Auſtralis are of Mrs Bourignon's opinion; and 


perſon. 


one would be apt to think that James Sadeur, whoever he was, deſigned to inſinuate that 


thoſe people are not deſcended from Adam [CJ], but from an androgyne, who did not 
fall, as Adam did, from his ſtate of innocence. 


to impoſe upon the cenſors of books, and remove the difficulties of a licence, if one 


had a mind to try the ſucceſs of a pre-adamitical ſyſtem D]. If la Peyrere had made ule of 
this device, he would have avoided a great deal of trouble. Cyrano Bergerac did 
| y negle it in his travels to the ſun and moon. 
of the Sevarambes (I) has taken advantage of this artifice, I ſhall obſerve by the 


whol] 


Membre de femme & d'homme 

Et enfant concepvoir , 
Par luy ſeul en luy meſmes 

Engendrer, enfanter 

Comme font aultres femmes 

Sans oultilz emprunter (5). 


Toe feen a fryar young that had 
Both ſexes blended ſo, that he 

Begot, conceivd, was brought to bed, 
All by himſelf : not as you ſee 

The conrſe of other avomen is, 

Who needs before they come to this 
Muſt borrow'd tools employ - - - 


They are taken from a Poem of John Molinet, inti- 


tuled, Recollection des merweilles advenues en noſtre 
temps. Here is an Hermaphrodite more extraordinary 
than that mentioned by Mr de Beauval, in his Hiftorre 
des Ouvrages des Savans (6). The words applied to 
the Porcupine, Seque jaculo, ſeſe pharetra, ſeſe uti- 
tur arcu, - - - he himſelf was his own bow, arrows, 
and quiver,' might have been applied to it. Iſaac 
Voſlius's hypotheſis, does not reach ſo far. Her- 
< maphroditi ut plurimum veræ ſunt mulieres non diſ- 
© crepantes a cæteris nifi exceſſu membri quo viros imi- 
© tantur, quoque omnia ea quæ viri peragunt non in 
© ſuum tantum, ſed & virilem quoque ſexum prodi- 
gioſam frangendo venerem, ut merito Seneca epiſt. 
* 95. de 1llis dixerit, Dis illas deæque male perdant, 
© adeo perverſum comment genus impudicitiæ, viros in- 
* eunt (7). - - - Hermaphrodites for the moſt part are true 
© women, in nothing different from the reſt, but in that 
prominent member with which they imitate men, and 
« perform all their actions, exerciſing their prodigious luſt, 
not only upon their own, but likewiſe upon the male 
s ſex : of whom Seneca juſtly ſays, May the gods and 
« godeſles utterly deſtroy them, for having invented 


© ſuch a monſtrous kind of uncleanneſs, as even to 


($) Chronique 
Scandaleuſe de 
Louis XI, pag. 


m. 386. See alſo 


Robert Gaguin, 


* abuſe the bodies of men contrary to nature. 

But this ſtory of Molinet ought not wholly to be 
credited. 'That Monk did not get himſelf with child : 
he himſelf was not both agent and patient at the ſame 


time. I do not know whether he was puniſhed ; I 


have only read that he was put into the hands of ju- 
ſtice, and confined till he was delivered. Read this 
paſſage of the Chronigue Scandaleuſe de Louis XI. In 
the ſaid year 1478, it happened in Auvergne, that 
© there was one of the Fryars in a convent of black 
* Monks belonging to Cardinal de Bourbon, who had 
© both ſexes, and made uſe of them in ſuch a manner 
that he proved with child: whereupon he was ſeiz- 

ed, proſecuted, and confined till he ſhould be de- 
* livered, that he might be dealt with afterwards as 
the Judges ſhould think fit” Is it not ſtrange ne- 
gligence to give no account of the conſequences of this 
impriſonment (8). 


[C] That theſe people are not deſcended from Adam.] 


in the tenth book of He aſeribes many things to them, which ſuit only 


his Hiſtory of 
France, fel. m. 
284 verſo, He 
ſays this happened 
in a convent of 


ire in Au- 


. F E VE rg ne > 


(9) Pag. bo. 
(10) Pag. 93. 


(11) Pag, 69. 


with the ſtate of innocence; as that they are not 
aſhamed of being naked, they all love one another 
with a ſincere affection, they never quarrel, they know 
no diſtinction of property, they have all things in 
common with an admirable fidelity and diſintereſted- 
neſs (9) ; they bring forth without any pain (10), they 
have no unchaſte inclination, they are ſtrong and vi- 
gorous, their health is never affected by any ſickneſs, 
and they make no great account of life, in compariſon 
of the eternal zeſt that follows it, which they ardent- 
ly * 1). It is true their notion of that eternal 


Ae: * 


no 


by 


that bor. 


reſt is not very orthodox, for in their opinion it does 
not conſiſt in the beatific viſion, but in the privation 
of a particular and individual exiſtence. They ſay 
that after death we exift only in general, in an uni- 
verſal genius, who communicates\himſelf by parts to each 
particular Being, and has the power, when an animal 


dies, to preſerve himſelf till he be communicated to ano- 
So that this genius is extinguiſhed by the death of 


ther. 
that animal, without being deftroyed, fince he waits only 


This might be a pretty good device 


a - (1) See what judg- 
Perhaps the author of the Hiſtory ment Morbotivs 


makezupon him, 


p. 75 of his Poly- 


for new organs, and a new machine to be revived (12). (12) Pag. 90» 


This is as great nonſenſe as the ſoul of the world of 
ſome ancient Philoſophers. According to Sadeur's ac- 
count the Auſtralians are not over-religious. They 
are contented to avor/hip the incomprehenſible Being with- 
out ever ſpeaking of him ; they fancy nothing can be more 
offenſive to him, than to make his divine perfections the 


ſubject of their diſcourſe : ſo that it may be ſaid that the 


main part of their religion is not to ſpeak of religion (13). 


This does not favour of the ſtate of innocence : man 
ought to glorify his maker by his words as well as by 


his thoughts; and ir is in vain to ſay, as the old Au- 


ſtralian did to Sadeur, that whoever ventures to ſpeak 
of Gop, is like to ſpeak of him otherwiſe than he 
ſhould do; for this would prove too much, and it 
would follow from it that one ſhould never think of 
the incomprehenſible Being. 
found on this ſubje& in the book of that pretended 
traveller. He had told the old man (14) that in Eu- 
rope Gop is the ſubject of the moſt agreeable and uſeful 
converſations ; and being aſked, whether # 15.94 had the 
ſame notions concerning that incomprehenſible Being, he 
ſincerely confeſſed they differed very much in the concluſions 
wwhich every one drew often from the ſame principles, and 


L.ſhall ſet down what is 


that this occafioned many ſharp diſputes, frequently at- 


tended with a violent hatred, and ſometimes even with 
bloody wars, and other conſequences no leſs diſmal. The 
good old man, continues he, replied with great inge- 
nuity, that if I had not anſwered him in that manner, he 
evould not have ſaid a word more, but would have had, 
me in the utmoſt contempt, being, ſaid he, wery ſure 
that men could not ſpeak of an incomprehenſible thing, 
without having very different and quite contrary opinions 
about it. A man, added he, muſt be blind, who can 
be ignorant that there is a firſt principle ; but one muſt 
be infinite, as he is, to ſpeak of him exattly: for fince 
ewe acknowledge that he is incomprehenſible, it follows 
that wwe can ſpeak of him only by gueſs, and that what- 
ever we can ſay of him may indeed ſatisfy the curious, 
but not rational perſons. And wwe rather chuſe to be 
wholly filent, thatt to run the hazard of venting many 


Falſities concerning his nature, There is ſomething 16 


ſpecious in theſe words, that a gentleman aſſured me, 
that having read them to his footman, he aſked him, 
What do you jay to it, La Fleur ? And he received for 
anſwer, Zooks, Sir, that old man was no fool, I wiſh 
I was like him, I ſhould be a very wiſe fellow. 

[D] 4 Pre-adamitical fyſtem.) Sadeur ſays (1 
that the Auſtralians | reckon abowe tauelue thouſand re- 
volutions of the ſolſtices from the beginning of their re- 
public, and give out that they derive their original from 
a Deity, who with one breath produced three men from 
aubom all others are deſcended ; that according to their 
account the Europeans began five thouſand revolutions 
after them, and that they give. them a very ridiculous 
original; for they ſay that an amphibious ſerpent of a 
prodigious bigneſs, falling upon a woman in her ſleep, 
enjoyed her without doi 
man awaked about the end of the action, and was flrick 


with Juch horror at it, that ſhe threw bherſelfꝰ into tbe : 


ſea. The ſerpent carried her to a neighbouring ifla 
where ſhe repented of her deſpair, and was delivered 
two children, the one a male, and the,other a female, 


= 


ng her any barm; that the wo-, 


* 


1 oy 


s * 


. e ſo many ſigns of malice that their mother 
| . | 3 Was F 


8 


13) Pag. 83. 


N (14) pag. 88. 


5) (19 Pag. 117. 
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(m) In the Arti- 
cle of ADAM, 
remark [ F ], 


16) Archontici, 
apud Epiphan. 
Heæreſ. XL. 


(17) See remark 
[Z] in the Arti- 
cle V E. 


9 


concerns Plato's Androgynes [F]. 


. Regio Medici had ſomething of the Auſtralian taſte [E]. I ſhall 
occaſionally explain here more exactly than I have done in another place (m), what 


As ſoon as this article was read at Geneva, a perſon, for whom I have a very great 
eſteem, was pleaſed to ſend me a memoir, which I ſhall infert below. Ir appears trom 


was extremely afflicted at it. The ſerpent perceiving 


the trouble ſhe was in, gave her to underſtand by 
ſigns that he would carry her into her own country, 
if ſhe deſired it. He did fo, and then he came back 
to the little ones, who coupled and multiplied. Would 
not one think this a wretched alluſion to the fabulous 
ſtory of ſome Heretics (16), who ſaid that Eve had 
two children by the ſerpent which tempted her (17) ? 
[E] The author of Religio Medici had ſomething of the 
Auſtralian taſte.) I wiſh, ſays he, we could multiply 
like trees without any conjunction, or that ſome other 
way of getting children might be found out; for cer- 
tainly there is nothing more fooliſh and unworthy of 
a wiſe man, nothing more ſhameful and unbecoming 


the greatneſs of our ſouls than to think, when the 


heat is over, how far the impertinence has been car- 
ried. Not that I have an averſion for that charming 
ſex, adds he : on the contrary, I am naturally inclined 
to love and admire whatever is beautiful: nay, I am 
extremely pleaſed with the fight of a fine picture; 
were it only that of a horſe. Mihi ſatis placeret, fi 
nobis etiam arborum more citra conjunctionem procreare 
liceat, five alia quæpiam reperiatur rerum propaganda 
rum ratio, quam coitionis illa vulgaris, & trivialis : 
nihil profecto ineptius eſt, aut viro ſapiente indignius 3 ni- 


| Bil quod mentis celſitudinem turpius dejiciat, quam fi ani- 


(18) Thomas 
Brown, Religio 
Medici, Part. ii, 
F. ix, pag. m. 
397+ 


(19) Et ſi recte 
ineptias illas ac 
nugas, quas vir 
cum muliere agit, 
quoties ſœminea 


voluptate uti de- 


crevit, conſidere - 
mus, nihil ſtul- 


tius fingi poſſe 


reperiemus: Sed 
ob liberorum pro- 
creandorum ne- 
ceſſitatem, hu- 
manique generis 
con ſervationem, 
Deus proclives 
nos ad ejuſmodi 
nugas ac volupta- 
tes eſſe voluit. 
Annotata ad reli- 
gion. Medici, 
Pag. 403. 


(20) Ibid. 


| (21) Ibid, 


= e A 
a 8 


122 
oy 


mo jam defervente reputet, quam inſgniter ineptierit. 
Nec tamen haec ita quenquam interpretari wvelim, quaſi a 
fexu ills dulciſſimo alienatiore animo ſim, immo ultra ad- 
miror, & amplector, quicquid pulchrum eſt. Summa 
cum voluptate eleganti cuipiam picturæ inhereo, etiamſi 
equi tantum fuerit (18). The author of the notes upon 
this book of Dr Brown, obſerves that the fooleries the 
Doctor ſpeaks of being neceſſary to mankind, it was 
requiſite that men ſhould be very prone to them (19). 
He quotes ſome paſſages of St Auguſtin, wherein _ 
are carried a little too far; for that Father not only 
ſays that the ſuperior part of the ſoul is degraded and 
dethroned by amorous embraces, that a wiſe man is 
not obliged to marry, and that thoſe who do it, 
ought rather to be admired than imitated 3 but alfo 
that the duty which married people pay to one ano- 


ther without a motive of procreation is a venial fin. 


Conjugalis concubitus generandi gratia non habet culpam; 
concupiſcentiæ vers ſatiandæ, ſed tamen cum conjuge 
propter fidem thori venialem habet culpam : adulterium 
vero five fornicatio letalem habet culpam : ac propter hoc 
melior eft quidem ab omni concubitu continentia, quam wel 
ipſe matrimonialis concubitus, que fit cauſa gignendi. 
Hæc habet Auguſt. in lib. de bono conjugal. c. 6. in So- 
liloguiis c. 10. Si, inquit, ad officium pertinet ſapientis 
( quod nondum comperi ) dare operam liberis, quiſquis hu- 
jus rei tamen gratia concumbit, mirandus mihi videri 
poteſt, at verò imitandus nullo modo (20). The fame 
commentator alledges St Auguſtin upon theſe words of 
Dr Brown, Nihil ineptius aut vifo ſapiente indig- 
© nius. - - I is the fooliſbeſt act a wiſe man can com- 
* mit.” * Hinc Auguſtin. in libro ſoliloquiorum cap. 
10. Nihil, inguit, eſſe ſentio, quod magis ex arce 
dejiciat animum virilem, quam blandimenta foeminea, 
corporumque ille contactus, ſine quo uxor haberi 
non poteſt (21). - - Hence St Auguſtin ſays in his 
book of Soliloquies, chap. 10. I know nothing more apt 
to degrade the foul of a man than female blandiſhments, 
and that touching of bodies which neceſſarily attends a 
married. ſlate. | | | 

[F] I/hall .. . explain here more exatth . . . . what 
concerns Plato's Androgynes.) Plato ſuppoſes that in the 
beginning of the world, there were three ſorts of hu- 


A M a a M @©a 


man creatures. Some were only male, others female, 


and others both. Theſe laſt are the Androgynes. 
Each individual of thoſe three kinds had four arms, 


and four feet, two faces turned one towards the other 


and placed upon one neck, four ears, two genital 
parts, and ſo on. They walked upright ; but when 
they had a mind to go faſter, they were apt to tumble 
heels over head. They were robuſt and bold, ſo that 
they attempted, to make war with the gods. The ce- 
leſtial court held a council on that affair, but were 
greatly at a loſs what reſolution to take; for had 


of Ludovicus Regius (25). 


leaf in theſe words. Being 


IC 


mankind been deſtroyed by thunder, as the giants 

were, the gods would have been loters by it. Who 

then woulT have offered up incenie and ſacrifices to 

them (22)? On the other hand, it was not fit to ſuf- (22) Af Tin 

fer the boldneſs and inſolence of men. Jupiter found 1p auTorg xa? 
out this expedient ; he divided them every one into 7 28 = 
two: but there aroſe a great inconveniency from 5, A 


g ; Tov 4QMavitere. 
thence ; for each half endeavoured to be re- united to Extin&o bomi- 


the other, and when they met, they embraced one m genere buma- 


another ſo tenderly, and with ſo much pleaſure, that 5% dei cultus 
they could not reſolve to part, and (o died of hunger. a. an 1 4 
Jupiter found out a remedy for that diſorder: he tranſ- Convivio, pag. m. 
poſed the privy parts, and ſo contrived the matter 1185. 

that the pleaſure of their embraces ceaſed after a certain | 

time, that each of them might have leiſure to mind 

their own concerns. Plato adds that the males, who 

are one half of an Androgyne, are very much addicted 

to women, and that the females, who are one half of 

an Androgyne are paſſionately fond of men. He pre- 

tends that the females, who love other females with- 

out minding the males, are one half of the ancient 

double females ; and that the males, who are fond of 

males, are one half of the ancient double males (23). (23) Taken from 
If any one deſires to ſee ſome reflexions upon what Plato, in Convi- 
Euſebius (24) ſays, that Plato had this notion of An- i, Pag. 1185. 
drogynes from Moſes, he may conſult the commentary ''*”* 

He confeſſes (26) that 24) De Preps» 
Mercerus and Quinquarboreus, Royal Profeſſors in Hebrew, rat. Evangel. 
hawe been of great uſe to him in this place. He finds lib. xii, cap. vii. 
that Marſilius Ficinus is often miſtaken. Loud hje 


my time, ſaith he (27), ſhould I take notice of all the (25) He was Re- 


paſſages of Plato ill tranſlated by him; I ought rather to 825 TI 
thank him for the pains he took to ſerve poſterity by mend. ſlated ſeveral Dia- 
ing the old tranſlation as well as he could, and at the logues of Plato 


fame time endeavour to ſupply its deficiencies without ani- into French, and 


moſity. p. (28) The good gentleman had no great feill s others the | 


Feaſt: to which 


in Greek or Latin, and has committed many faults in his he added a Come 


tranſlation of that author, particularly in things that re- mentary. 
guire the knowledge of antiquity and nature. I have diſ- 
courſed about it with the biſhop of Montpellier and Tur- (26) Fol. 45, 


nebus, and Goupil, Royal Profeſſors, and every one of them Paris Edit. 15596 


helped me according to his ability. That biſhop of 40. 
Montpellier is the ſame whom he praiſes in the fiftieth (27) Fol. 51 
in doubt about the ſenſe of ONT OY 
that paſſage, I conſulted Maſſire G. Pelliffier biſhop of (28) Fol, 53. 
Montpellier, a man of great judgment in the intracies of PD 
good authors, as likewiſe in the obſervation and know- 
ledge of natural things, in which he is as much werſed 
as any man has been fince the antients. This gentleman 
has been pleaſed to help me in this paſſage and all others, © 
ewhenewver 1 defired his aſſiſtance. To divert the reader 
he recites a Poem, that is worth reading. After this 
long and tedious explication of an important paſſage, 
ſays he (29), before I proceed further, I ſhall inſert à (29) Fol. 33. 
Poem heretofore written upon the Androg yne, by Meſfirs 
Antony Heroet, now biſhop of Digne, which he inſcribed 
to the late King Francis, the father of good learning. This 
I ſhall do for the reader's diverſion. I willingly recite 
that Poem, not only on account of its elegancy, but alſo by 
reaſon of the friendſhip and familiarity I contracted with 
the author, ewhilft I attended at court upon Chancellor 
Olivier, a very wiſe and learned man, with whom he 
uſed to be (30). It is true he does not keep to Plato's (30) La Croix 
notion, as any one may ſee by comparing them, but takes du Maine, fays 
a poetical liberty, leaving out and adding what he thinks aro 
fit. This is the beginning of that Poem: —— 
Chancellor 

Au premier aage que le monde vivoit *. 
D'herbe, de gland: trois ſortes y avoit 
D'hommes, les deux tels qu' ilz ſont maintenant, 
Et Pautre double eſtoit, s entretenant 
Enſemblement tant maſle que femelle. 

Il faut penſer, que la fagon fut belle: 
Car le grand Dieu qui vivre les faiſoit, 
Faitz les avoit, & bien s'y congnoiſſoit. 

De quatre bras, quatre pieds, & deux teſtes 
Eſtoyent formez ces raiſonnables beſtes. 
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it that a Franciſcan, who forſook his order, is the author of that «greet voyage into 
t 


Terra Auſtralis [G]. I wonder that Mr Coufin who, with 


e gravity that is 


peculiar to him, has given us an extract of James Sadeur's chimerical adventures, in his 
Journal des Savans (n), knew nothing of the Vannes edition 1676. He thought that 
the Paris edition printed by Barbin, 1692, was the firſt, 


La reſte vaut mieux, penſce que ditte, 

Et ſe verroit pluſtoſt peinte qu eſerite. 
Chacun eftoit de ſon corps tant ayſe, 
en ſe tournant il ſe trouvoit baiſc : 

En eſtendant ſes bras, on Pembraſſoit : 

Voulant penſer, on le contrepenſoit : 

En ſoy voyoit tout ce qu'il vouloit veoir, 

En ſoy trouvoit ce qu'il falloit avoir. 

Jamais en lieu ſes pieds porté ne J'euſſent, 

Que quand & luy ſes paſſetemps ne feuſſent. 

Si de ſon bien luy plaiſoit mal uſer, 

Facile eftoit envers ſoy s'excuſer. 

De luy n'eſtoit fait ne raport, ny compte, 

Ne congnoiſſoit honneſtete, ny honte. 

Si de ſon cœur ſortoyent ſimples deſirs, 

II y entroit tant de doubles plaiſirs, 

Queen y penſant chacun eſt incite 

A maintenir, que la felicite | 

Fut de tel temps, & le ſiecle dor. 


In the firſt age, while mortals ftill auere good, 
And herbs and acorns were their only food, 
Three forts of men exifted, two of which 

in ev'ry point were altogether ſuch 

As they are now : the third à double kind 


Had in it both the male and female join'd. 
The piece, you may ſuppoſe, was very fine, 
And worthy of the maker's ſtill divine. 
Tu heads, four arms, and juſt as many feet 
Did in this rational quadruped meet. 
The reft is better far conceiv'd than ſaid, 
Better in pictures than in words diſplay d. 
Each in himſelf was fo contriv'd and bleſi d, 
That if he turn d he found that he was kiſsd. 
F he but ftretch'd his arms, he was embrac'd, 
With ev' ry thought a counter-thought was plac d. 
In ſhort all that he wiſh'd or wanted he 
Did largely in himſelf provided ſee. | 
He carry'd his amuſements ſtill about him, 
Nor could he move a fingle ſtep without em. 
| Tf of his goods he made a finful uſe, 
With eaſe he could unto himſelf excuſe 
The fault : for he had no account to give 
Of what he did to any man alive. | 
As for ought elſe, he did not know the name 
Of what is conflru'd modeſly or ſhame. | 
bis heart's wiſhes pure and ſimple were, 
So many double pleaſures enter d there, 
That when we think of theſe, ewe are inclin'd 
To ſay that true felicity confin'd 
Her fhort duration to that narrow flage, 
That ſpace of time yc lep'd the golden age. 


LG] 4 memoir .. . . whence it appears that a Fran- 
ciſcan, who forſook his order, is the author of that pre- 
tend voyage into Terra Auſtralis.] Here follows what 
was written to me from Geneva, the 13th of March, 
1697. © You will not be dipleaſed to know the 
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© true author of the relation of Terra Auſtralis, which 
© came out under the name of James Sadeur, of which 
© you take notice. His name was Gabriel Foigni, 
© and he wasa Franciſcan in a convent of Lorrain, his 
© native country. He came into theſe parts in the 
© year 1667, and embraced our religion; notwith- 
© ſtanding which he continually led an irregular life. 
At firſt he ſettled in the little town of Morges, 
© where he was chanter of the church; but one day 


Ly 


(a) Of the fourth 
of Auguſt 1692, 


pag. 526, & jeg: 


Dutch dit. 


6 going ro ſing, after he had been drinking, he did 


ome undecent things at church, which occaſicned 
his being turned out. He came hither, and, to get 


inſtructing Germans in the French tongue. Some 
time after he married a woman of the dregs of the 


people, and who was not accounted fo ſcrupulous as 


Lucretia. Afterwards he took it in his head to 
« publith ſome ſmall books ; and among the reſt, an 
* Almanack every year, under the name of the Great 
© Garantus, which was commonly very faulty as to 


the computation of time; a ſet of cards for Heral- 
„dry, and the Pſalms of Marot and Beza, with a 


prayer of his own compoſing at the end of each 
* 


* 


the Deity. Laſtly, the relations of voyages being 
very much in vogue at that time, he compleat 

his works by his Auſtralia, as he calls it; he had 
it printed here privately about the latter end of the 
year 1676. Our Clergy, who thought that book 


ture, and ſeveral obſcenities, ſent for the Printer, 


was the true author of it, and that he had received 


moned to appear before the mag ſtrates, he con- 
feſſed, when he was ſtrictly examined, that he had 
writ that book to get a little money, and that James 
Sadeur was a ſuppoſititious name. As a puniſhment, 
he was ordered to leave the town with his family 
but ſome German gentlemen, whom he taught the 
French tongue, having interceeded for him, he was 


or four years after, his maid being with child, and 
himſelf proſecuted upon that account, he went 


« ſtery, where he died five years ago.” | 

I ſhall recite here what a conſiderable man told me 
in the year 1699, viz. That the relation, printed un- 
der the name of James Sadeur, is the work of a 
gentleman of Bretagne, a great admirer of Lucretius, 
whom he had tranſlated into French, deſigning to 


publiſh his tranſlation. He publiſhed at Vannes, in 


the year 1676, the relation of James Sadeur. I might 
reconcile this with the memorial ſent to me from 
Geneva, by ſuppoſing that the Monk, who forſook 


his order, took out of that work the materials of the 


ſalm, containing only ſome inſipid compliments to 


contained ſeveral things contrary to the Holy Scrip- 


who declared that Foigni had given him the manu- 
ſcript. Foigni ſtoutly maintained that James Sadeur 


allowed to ſtay here ſome time longer. But three 


| © a livelihood, went from houſe to houſe teaching | 
young boys, Grammar, Geography, Sc. and 


the copy from Bourdeaux : but at laſt being ſum- 


away and retired into Savoy, and got into a mona- 


Auſtralia publiſhed by him, or even that he tranſcribed 


it ward for word, and publiſhed it as an original. 
There are ſome things in that relation ſo nicely mana- 


ged, that I can hardly believe that Foigni was maſter 
of ſo much art. I forgot to defire ſome of my friends 


to compare Sadeur's relation with the Auſtralia. I am 
apt to think that there is ſome difference between 
ole two pieces. 


SADDUCEES, a ſect, which aroſe among the Jews two hundred years or 
thereabouts before the birth of the Meſſias [A]. It is thought that Sadok, a diſciple of 
Antigonus Sochzus was the founder of it. He and Baithus, who was alſo a diſciple of 
the ſame Antigonus, put a wrong ſenſe on the doctrine which their maſter taught 
them: they concluded that there is neither paradiſe nor Hell, that there are neither 
rewards nor puniſhments after this life, from his exhorting them to ſerve Gov, not like 


ears, 
I 


mercenaries 


[4] A f which aroſe among the Fews t9vo hundred | The moſt probable opinion is, that Sadok, a diſciple 
thereabauts, before the birth of the Meſfias.) | of Antigonus Sockvas, Wis the founder of the pg 


(a) Pirke Moth, 
cap. i, num. iii, 
& Maimonides 
Commentar. in 
Pirke Avoth, 


Fol. 25. cap. i, 


apud John Hel- 
vicum Wille- 
merum, in 
Diſſertat. Philo- 
logica de Saddu- 
cæis, pag. 20, 22. 


(5) Maimon. ibid, 


(c) Joſeph. An- 
tiquit. Judaic. 


lub. xitt, cap. ix. 


(d) Id. ibid. & 
lib. ii, de Bello, 
Judaico, cap. æii, 
(alias cap. vii.) 


(e) Id. Antiq. 
lib. xiii, cap. 
æviii, ſub, fin. 


(f) He died a- 
bout the year of 
Rome 649. 


(1) Hujus Sime- 
onis Juſti diſci- 
pulus ac in cathe- 


dra Synedrali ſuc- 


ceſſor fuit Anti- 
gonus Sechæus. 
Fob, Helwicus 
Willemerus in 
Diſertat. Philo- 
logica de Saddu- 


C15, pag. 23. 


Edit. Wittemb. 


1680. 


(2) Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebraic. in 
Matth. iii. 7, 
pag. 236. Edit. 
Carp. apud Jo- 
han. Helvic. 
Willemer, 161 


ſupra. pag. 24. 


(3) Tdem. Hor. 
Hebr. in Actus 
Apoſt. pag. 123. 
apud eumd. ibid. 
pag. 26. 
(4) Joſeph. An- 
tiq. lib. xiii. cap. 
1%, 

(5) Ee rod d- 
vu d pK rv 


_ maTpiwy:. Jam 


inde a multis re- 
tro ſæculis. Jo- 
ſeph. ib. lib. 
xvii, cap. ii, 


Pag. 617. 


(6) Joſephus, 
ibid, 
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mercenaries, who act only in hopes of getting by it, but like thoſe generous ſervants; 
who are faithful and obedient to their maſters without expecting any reward. This fine 
maxim ill interpreted by thoſe two diſciples of Antigonus, ſet them up for heads of a 
party (a). They founded two pernicious ſects [B], which utterly ſubverted religion; 
and foreſceing that they ſhould be put to death, if they ventured to declare publicly all 
the conſequences ariſing from their principles, they durſt not reject the authority of the 
Scripture, they only rejected the traditions. Thoſe who embraced the ſe& of Sadoc, 
were called Sadducees (5). They made already a conſiderable figure in the time of 
Jonathan brother to Judas Maccabeus, that is, about the year of Rome 600; for 
Joſephus informs us, that there were at that time three ſects among the Jews, viz. That 


of the Phariſees, that of the Sadducees, and that of the Eſſenes (c). 


He adds (d) that 


the Sadducees rejected the doctrine of Predeſtination, and taught that man is the on! 
cauſe of his own proſperity or adverſity, according as he makes a good or an ill uſe of 


his free- will. 


He ſays in another place (e) that the Sadducees and Phariſees had man 


uarrels between them, and that the rich people ſided with the Sadducees, but the vulgar 
{ſtood for the Phariſees. The latter preſcribed many rites as being tranſmitted and handed 
down to them from their anceſtors, though they were not written in the law of Moſes : 
on che contrary, the Sadducees rejected all doctrines and ceremonies not contained in the 


Scripture. 


not believe the immortality of the ſoul (5), 


the Sadducees. Now this Antigonus ſuceeded Simon 
the Juſt in the chair of the Sanhedrim (1). This 
Simon died in the year of the world 3662, or, ac- 
cording to others, 3690. One may therefore believe 
that Sadok's innovation began to appear in the year 
of the world 3700, that is, 248 years before CHRISTT. 


Thus Mr Willemer argues in a theſis maintained under 


his direction at Wittemberg the 28th of September, 
1680. Some learned men are of opinion that the hereſy 
of the Sadducees 1s more antient, and that it ſprung 
from a wrong ſenſe put upon the thirty-ſeventh chapter 
of Ezekiel, whilſt the prophets Zachariah and Ma- 
lachi were ftill living. Dr Lightfoot, who followed 
that opinion, in his commentary on St Matthew's 
Goſpel (2), departed from it on the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and maintained a very different opinion, 
viz. that the hereſy of the Sadducees did not appear 
till a long time after Sadok's death (3). Obſerve 
that Joſephus the firſt time he mentions that ſect, = 
not repreſent it as new one, but as a party entirely 
formed (4). 
of Jonathan, brother to Judas Maccabeus ; and there- 
fore it muſt be placed 153 years before CHRIST. He 
mentions that ſect again about a hundred years after, 
and repreſents it as a very antient one (5). The Fes, 
ſays he (6), had long before divided their wiſdom, or 
Philolophy into three ſects, viz. the Eſenes, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Phariſees. Lucas Brugenſis has broach- 
ed a very bold opinion. He ſays that the col- 
lege of the Scribes, founded by Ezra, was very flou- 
riſhing under the Maccabees, and that thoſe Scribes 
began then to examine the queſtion about future re- 
wards and puniſhments, becauſe they had learned 
what the Greeks ſaid about it. That enquiry occa- 
ſioned two ſets, that of the Sadducees, and that of the 
Phariſees : the latter held the affirmative, and the 
former the negative, He pretends that the Jews be- 
lieved only temporal rewards and puniſhments, which 
were the only ones propoicd in the law of Moſes, and 
that if the Patriarchs and Prophets ſaw farther, they 
did not however teach the doctrine of a future life as an 
article of faith. According to this hypotheſis, the Jews 
muſt have learned of the Greeks the immortality of the 
foul, and future rewards and puniſhments, whereas it is 
commonly believed that the Pagans had thoſe excel- 
lent doctrines from the Scripture. Here follow the 
words of Lucas Brugenſis : Quum tempore Maccabæorum 
plures florerent Scribe quorum collegium ab Eſdra exor- 
dium ſumſerat, qui ſapientiæ fluderent, & ut jugo Græ- 
corum fubjacebant, nonnunquam audirent Græcorum de his 
rebus (anime humane immortalite, corporis reſurrectione, 
eternis bonorum præmiis, & malorum Juppliciis ) fabulas, 
fadtum eft ut cœperint queſtiones de his rebus in medium 
afferre, & inter ſe ventilare, atque @ ſe mutuo diſſidere, 
aliis iſta adſtruentibus, gui wvocati fuere Phariſæi, aliis 
negantibus qui Sadducai. Ante bæc tempora non widetur 
Populis Iſrael quidquar de his rebus dictus fuiſſe, aut 
I 1 9 


4 


The time his diſcourſe refers to is that 


We read in the ſame paſſage of Joſephus that the high. prieſt Hircanus (F), 
who had been a diſciple of the Phariſecs, forſook and abuſed them, having declared for 
the ſect of the Sadducees at the ſuggeſtion of his favourite Jonathan, who was one of . 
them. We are told in another place by the ſame Hiſtorian (g); that the Sadducees did () 14m. a Betts 


nor that Gop concerned himſelf with evil 
| | either 


quidguam de iſtis publice predicatum, eò quod lex harum 
rerum diſertam mentionem non faceret, terrenas duntaxat 
pes minaſque bonis mali ſque ob oculos ponens, Fuit quidem 
Patriarcharum & Prophetarum non dubia hic fides, quod 
vel undecimum Caput Epiſtole ad Hebræos teſtatum facit, 
fed multa d Patriarchis & Prophetis credita prædicta- 


(2) Joſeph, An- 


tiq. {ib,xw117, cap. 


Judaico, 716. ii. 
cap. x1, (alias 
cap, vii.) 


que fuere que ut non propoſita atque enarrata, ita nec | 


credenda necęſſario populo fuere, ut virginitas matris Meſ- 
fie, paupertas, paſſio, mors, reſurrectio Meſie. Videtur 


clara publicaque hujuſmodi rerum æternarum doctrina 


Meffie reſervata fuiſſe, interim dum Meſſias expectaretur 
quo paratiores forent animi ad M ee fidem de re- 
bus hujuſmodi invifibilibus, futuris & eternis, permiſerat 
DEUS warias de his opiniones oriri & ſapientum fyna- 
gogas inter ſe altercationibus diſcuti (7). Mr Willemer 
very much diſlikes this opinion, and refers the reader 
to the Orthodox Divines, who have confuted the So- 


cinians, &c. concerning the belief of the Jews. © Ha- 


« enus Brugenſis mirum in modum cumulans 90pJ1xa 
© 4x5: p.a)a homine Theologo indigna contra fidem 
fidelium V. & N. Teft. eſſentialiter eandem (8). - - - 
* Thus far Lucas Brugenſis, who at à ſtrange rate loads 
« evith invidious reflections, and ſuch as are unworthy 
* of a Diwine, the faith of believers in the Old and 
* New Teftament, which is eſſentially the ſame.” _ 
[B] They founded two pernicious ſocts.] Every body 


(7) Lucas Bru- 

genſis Annotat, 
in Matth. iii. 7, 
apud. Willeme- 
rum, ubi ſupra, 


% pag. 28, 


(8) Willemer, 
ibid. 


does not acknowledge that each of thoſe two diſciples 


of Antigonus founded a ſect: ſome very learned men 
pretend that the ſect of the Sadducees and that of the 


Baithuſees, were but one and the ſame ſect, which 


went indifferently ſometimes by the name of Sadok, 
one of it's two founders, and ſometimes by the name 
of Baithus, the other founder; but becauſe Sadok 
was more zealous than his colleague, in maintaining 
the party formed by him, his name was more fre- 
quently made uſe of than that of Baithus to denote 
their followers. Theſe too rather choſe to be called 
Sadducees than Baithuſees, becauſe Baithus being a 
baſtard, they were afraid it would bring a blot upon 
them. This opinion is to be ſeen more at large in 
a book of Carpzovius (9). It is the more likely be- 
cauſe ſome learned men confeſs they could never find 
out wherein the Sadducees differed from the Baithuſees. 
* Ignoſce ignorantiz noſtræ, they are Dr Lightfoot's 
words (10), 11 fateamur neſcire nos penitus quid in- 
tererat inter Sadducæum, & "hr anna an conve- 
nirent in eodem, an diſſentirent in aliquibus ? de 
Baithuſzis apud facras paginas altum filentium, apud 
Judaicas mentio frequentiſſima, & videntur in qui- 
buſdam diſtingui a Sadduczis aſt in quibus obſcurius. 
- = - Excuſe our ignorance, if we confeſs that we da 
not at all fee what difference there was between the 
Sadducees and the Baithuſees, whether they agreed in 
the ſame thing, or differed in ſome points. The Bai- 


thuſces are no where mentioned in the Scriptures, but 
very frequently in the Fewiſh qwritings, and in ſome 
things they ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed from the Ng 

| | the” 


( e 


(9) Joh. Bene- 
diftus Carpzo- 
vius, Lipſien ſis 
Profeſſor Linguæ 
Hebraicæ, in In- 
troduct. ad Ray- 
mundi Martini 
Pugionem Fidei, 
cap. iii. 


(10) Lightfoot, 
in Horis Hebr. 
in Act. Apoſtol. 
pag. 128, apud 
Willemerum, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 8. 


24.5508 


An- 
7 cap. 


Bello 
5 * it, 
has 


Bru- 
\notat, 
 # iii. To 
leme- 


ſupra, 


emer, 


1, Bene- 
Carpzo- 
.ipſienſts 
„ Lingue 
c, in In- 
t. ad Ray- 
Martini 
nem Fidei, 
1. 


Lightfoot, 
ris Hebr. 

*. Apoſtol. 
128, apud 
merum, 


pra, page 8. 
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S ADDUCG ERES 1 ® 
either to do it, or to take notice of it [C]. He obſerves (i) that the number of the 0 Jol. Anti. 
Sadducees was not conſiderable, but that they were generally inveſted with the higheſt 
dignities; notwithſtanding which they had no great intefeſt ; for few things were done 
according to their advice, and thoſe among them who exerciſed the magiſtracy were 
obliged to comply, tho? againſt their will, with the deciſions of the Phariſees, other- 
wiſe they would not have been tolerated by the populace. Joſephus makes two obſer- 
vations, which, I think, will give a great light into the matter: one of them, is that 
the Phariſees were not ſevere in inflicting puniſhments (&) ; the other is, that the Sadducees 9% 74. Artes. 
ſhewed great ſeverity in the functions of judicature (I). Laſtly, he ſays (n) that there 
was no good underſtanding among them, that they lived like wild beaſts, and that ,,,, , 
= friends were not better uſed in their converſation than if they had been ſtrangers. IS J. 
2 not eaſy to reconcile this with what he ſays in another place, that this ſe& was not beloved CT Os 
by the meaner ſort of the people but by the rich; for the latter do not much agree with 
moroſe and peeviſh humours, but are for introducing the ſweets and conveniencies of life (=) 1% 9 Bello 
in all places where they have any intercourſe, We ought perhaps to ſuppoſe, that what 
he ſays concerning the diſcord of the Sadducees, and their clowniſh converſation, ſignifies 
= nothing more than that they accounted it a virtue to take the liberty of diſputing with 


tb, uiii, cap. 11. 


lib. xiii, cap. 
XD. 


It is 7. xx, cap. vii. 


01. 


Jud. ibid. 


3 their maſters (n). It was almoſt an unavoidable conſequence from their principles, ſince ( 74. Antiq. * 

: they boldly rejected the authority of tradition, and did not care whether the ſeveral texts Oe 
of the Scripture had been explained by the antients in ſuch a manner or not. This 
0 being laid down, a diſciple had as much right to contradict his maſter, as the latter had 


> frr) Maimonid. 


eund. pag. 7. 


| (z) R. Gedalias 


to contradict his predeceſſor, and ſo on. The Sadducees are often mentioned in the 


Holy Scripture; but tho? it in forms us (o), that they denied the reſurrection of the dead and 


(o) Mat. xxii. 23. 


the exiſtence of angels and ſpirits, and that the Phariſees believed both, yet it gives us a Mark xi. 18. 


worſe character of the Phariſees than of the Sadducees. 
ſaid of the immorality of the latter [DJ, and will make it appear that no good proofs 


© tho" it does not appear in what.” 
monides plainly intimates. that they were only two 
names for one and the ſame thing (11). Neverthe- 
Comment. in leſs ſome Rabbins have found a notable difference 
Pirke Avoth, 


Fs cap. t, fol. 25. 


; ſurrection was never denied by the Baithuſees (12), 
apud Willemer. 


and that the Sadducees were much more wicked, and 
. downright infidels (13). Nay, ſome will have it that 
(12) R. Afarias the Baithuſees were a branch of the Eſſenes (14) ; but 
AJadumæus, apud that opinion has been fully confuted (15). 755 
[C] This ſect did not believe... .. that G O D con- 


tice Mit.] Joſephus charges them with this impious 
doctrine: theſe are his words; Sad\Sexator ... 7 
Ae eie ,I n mavidraci dvaipso!, Kal TW 
(14) R. Afarias, Ozd ESG Ts par T xauy S ανεν vibe: 
EK. Manaſſe Ben Sadducæk . . . . fatum omnino negant, & Deum extra 


Iftael, lib. i. de | nen to 0 * 
x NO OE More, OO. mali patrationem inſpectionemque conſtituunt (16). 


Ben [echaja, 


e. ei, Follerus, Joſephus does not ſeem to have either underſtood or 


b. ii, Miſcellan, truly reported their opinion; for we ſhall ſee here- 
©” Sacror, cap. 11, after, (17) that they believed that Go p rewards good 


: 3 apud eund. ibid. men, and puniſhes the wicked in this world. They 


1 | went to St John the Baptiſt, as well as the Phariſees, 
22 (r5) L to be baptized by him, when they heard that he 


Cell. Theol. pag. Preached repentance in the deſerts of Judea (18). The 


4379. 


— mark [E]. evil. Saldenus is in the wrong to find fault with Vol- 
ſius, becauſe he juſtifies them on that head. Ex 
(̃.8) Mat. wi, 7. © philoſophis gentium hanc Saducæorum opinionem 
5 : © (animam non efſe immortalem ) amplexi ſunt Epicurei ; 
4 (79) Ibid. imo longe deteriorem. Nam Saduczi agnoſcebant 
1 Deum curare res humanas, quippe eum bonis bene 
8 * facere in hac vita. Epicurei autem in totum tolle- 
(20) Voſſius, de bant providentiam divinam (20). - - Among the 


Scripture ſays, that they were deſirous to avoid the 
evils they thought themſelves threatened with (19). 


(16) Joſeph. de How then can it be denied that they believed that the 


Bello Jud. . ij, 
ps gr 8 ge f peaſe Gop's anger, or procure them ſome advantage? 
5 They did not therefore believe, as Joſephus will have 


© (x7) In the re- it, that Gop does not concern himſelf with e 


Orig. & Progr. © heathen Philoſophers the Epicureans embraced this opi- 


Iuolol. 4%. . cap. nion of the Sadducees, touching the immortality of the 


3 2 ; (2 1) Quid tanto 


E, Pag. m. 72. 


* ſoul, or rather a much worſe. | For the Sadducees al. 
* lowed that G O D concerned himſelf with human af- 
Fairs, ſeeing that he rewarded good men in this life. 
* But the Epicureans altogether denied the Divine Provi- 
© dence.” I cannot tell, ſays Saldenus (21), what could 


apud Magnum 
g . move the great Voſſius to do that honour to ſuch an 


= virum favore 


propudioſum hoc infamous ſe& ; for having conſulted ſeveral authors, 


XX hominum genus 
dignum fecerit, 
— me igncta- brews, I find every where that the Sadducees are 


ire. Salden, Otia Plainly charged with rejecting the doctrine of Provi- 
” Ha 


who have writ books concerning the ſects of the He- 


nce. 


Among ſeveral teſtimonies I ſhall only chuſe 
OL. V. * — 


_ 
_ 


The learned Mai- 


between them, for they ſay tnat the doctrine of the re- 


cerned himſelf with evil, either to do it, or to take no- 


baptiſm of repentance adminiſtred by St John would ap- 


: Luke xx. 27. 
I ſhall examine what has been 4d, dit. 8 


Can 


that of Joſephus, and then he cites what is to be found 
in the ninth chapter of the thirteenth book of the 
Jewiſh Antiquities, concerning the opinion of the Sad- 
ducees about Predeſtination and Free-will. He had bet- 
ter have choſen the paſſage I have quoted in the begin- 
ning of this remark ; for it does not by any means 
follow becauſe a man rejects the fatality of Prede- 
ſtination, and teaches that men are entirely free to do 
good or evil, that he denies a Providence. The l 
Naga, the Socinians, in a word, thoſe who have 
writ with the greateſt vehemency againſt the neceſſity 
of human actions, maintain at the ſame time that 
Gop governs the world, that he puniſhes vice, and re- 
wards virtue. It is to be obſerved that Grotius thinks 
that the Greek text of Joſephus, which I have quoted, 
is not correct. ; | | 

LD] I fall examine what has been ſaid of the immo- 
rality of the Sadducees.] Mr Willemer charges them 
with cruelty (22), and to prove it he ſays, that they (22) Willemer. 
induced King John Hircanus (23) to perſecute the Pha- ubi ſupra, p. 44. 
riſees violently. He refers us to the eighteenth _ 5 
chapter of the thirteenth book of the Jewiſh Antiqui- (23) So he ſtyles 
ties. I have conſulted that paſſage, wherein I find bim, Ieh 
only what follows. Hircanus, a diſciple of the Pha- e Regt 
riſees, and very well beloved by them, entirely loft Bur Jolohs 2 
their friendſhip. They conceived a great hatred Ant. 76. xiii, 
againſt him, and becauſe, upon a certain occafion, they cap. xi. ſays, 
gave him great reaſon to be angry with them, he that Ariſtobulus, 
orſook their ſe&, and embraced that of the Sadducees 2 ge 
at the inſtigation of Jonathan, his favourite. He abo- firſt ban 
liſned the ordinances of the Phariſees, and ſeverely the title of king. 
puniſhed thoſe who obſerved. them. At laſt, he put 
an end to the ſedition, which thoſe two ſects had 
raiſed, and ſpent the remaining part of his life in peace 
and felicity. Mr Willemer adds, that Alexander Jan- 
neus, being flattered and inſtigated by the Sadducees, 
was more cruel than his father Hircanus, and that 
having extricated himſelf out of a thouſand difficulties 
in which he had been entangled by the Jews, he cauſed 
800 of the chief men among the Phariſees to be cru- 
cified, and that before they expired, he ordered their 
wives and. children to be murdered in their ſight. 
During thoſe executions he gave a grand entertain- 
ment to his concubines, and to the chief men among 
the Sadducees. This author refers us to the twenty- 
ſecond chapter of the thirteenth book of the Jewiſh 
Antiquities, where I do not find that the Sadducees - 
are mentioned in the leaſt. As for the author of the 
Cabbala Hiftorica quoted by him, I have not been able 
to conſult him; but tho' he ſhould ſay what Mr Wil- 
lemer alledges out of his book, can we believe him ? 
Can the teſtimony of a man, who lived at ſo great a 
En. from thoſe times, be valid in oppoſition, to 
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the ſilence of Joſephus. The German author goes on 
thus. At laſt queen Alexandra, by her huſband's ad- 
vice, and with the aſſiſtance of the Phariſees, under- 
took to reſtrain the turbulent ſpirit of the Sadducees 
by ſeverities, but could not reduce them to reaſon, 
nor prevent the new broils which they occaſioned in 
the ſtate between Hircanus and Ariſtobulus; and when 
Herod had rid himſelf of thoſe two princes, the Sad- 
ducees made uſe of their intereſt with him to commit 
(24) Redigere ta- all manner of crimes (24). Joſephus, in the ſeven- 
men in ordinem teenth chapter of the ſixteenth book of the Jewiſh An- 
& impedire god, tiquities, is of opinion that Herod was moved by the 
Drag vole counſels of the Sadducees, and their impious doctrine, 
in Republica tur- concerning the fatal neceſſity of all things, to the bar- 
bas inter Hyrca- barous cruelty he was guilty of in cauſing his ſons to 
num & Ariſtobu- be ſtrangled, and three hundred captains to be ſtoned 


lum fratres. Qui- to death. This is Mr Willemer's account, and thence 
bus & medio ſubla- 


tis, favore Hero- he concludes, that it has been truly faid that the Sad- 


dis M. quo potiſ- duces were very immoral men, that they were Epicu- 
ſimum niteban- rean ſwine, and very pernicious heretics. Ex vero 
tur ad turpia Iigitur dictum eft, Sadducæos fuiſſe moribus peſſimis, & 
TED . Epicuri de grege porcos: ita qua doctrinam pernicioſos om- 
unt abuſi. Wil- : | & es . . 
nino hereticos (25). But it is certain, he draws this 
conſequence wrong; for, 1. The matters of fact on 
which he builds are not to be found in Joſephus, the 
author he alledges to prove them : 2. 'Tho' they were 
true, it would not follow from thence that the Sad- 
_ duces wallowed in ſenſual pleaſures as thoſe do who 
are called Epicuri de grege porci. All that could be 
proved from thence, is, that they made an ill uſe of 
their intereſt with princes to oppreſs the Phariſees, of 
whom they had great reaſon to be afraid, fince that 
ſe& was animated with a ſuperſtitious zeal, and ſup- 
ported by the populace. I confeſs that ſuch a conduct 
is unjuſt ; but the like is to be ſeen in all parties, or 
in all factions of ſtate or religion. Thoſe who teach 
the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, have 
not been leſs careful to take hold of favourable oppor- 
tunities in order to oppreſs their rivals. They are 
enerally ſevere and cruel in their counſels; and there- 
Pore there would be nothing ſingular, nor any chara- 
&er of diſtinction in the proceedings of the Sadducees, 
tho' the matters of fact mentioned by the German 
writer were true. What will he ſay then, if I ſhew 
that they are falſe or uncertain ? Which is not difficult 
to do. | 
It 1s certain that the Jewiſh Hiſtorian makes n 
more mention of the Sadducees than of the Great 
Mogul, in the chapter, where he tells us how Herod 
cauſed his ſons and the three hundred captains to be 
put to death. He would have made himſelf extreamly 
ridiculous, if he had ſaid that the doctrine of thoſe 
men, concerning the fatality of all things, moved 
Herod to ſuch cruelty (26) ; for it was notorious that 
they entirely rejected the doctrine of Predeſtination, 
and whenever he mentions them, he obſerves, that, 
according to their principles, a man's fate depends 
wholly upon his free-widl. I do not deny that Jo- 
A. J. ſippus ſays, that the Sadducees occaſioned the inſurre- 
7 2 Fee. Con of the Jews againſt Alexander Janneus, and the 
465. 14. 45. Paß. cruelty of that prince towards that people, becauſe 
We they adviſed him to perſecute the Phariſees and their 
adherents (27) ; but the teſtimony of ſuch an author 
(28) is very inconſiderable, eſpecially when we may 
, eat RY oppoſe againſt it the ſilence of ſuch an Hiſtorian as 
e 2 Joſephus, who never ſhews the leaſt partiality to the 
thirveenth book Sadducees. Rabbi Abraham of Salamanca is too mo- 
of Joſephus, fol. dern a writer to give any weight to facts otherwiſe 
m. 464. werſ. uncertain ; and therefore we are not obliged to believe 
upon his word, what he ſays of the immorality of 
fius de Hiſtor. thoſe heretics (29). Once more; if they had been in 
Græcis, lib. ii, general diſrepected for their debaucheries and wicked 
cab. wilt. P. 197. actions, it is ſcarcely poſſible that Joſephus, who 


what a contemp- 


(25) 14. ibid, 


(26) Ipſe Hero- 
des M. ad imma- 
nem ſævitiam 

.. + + peſſimis 
Sadducæorum 
conſiliis ac impia 
doctrina de neceſ- 
ſitate omnium 
fatali impulſus 
creditur ] oſepho 


lib. xi, A. Fo 


(27) See the 
marginal note of 
Genebrard upon 


(28) See in Vol- 


be ſpeaks of them ſo often, would have been wholly ſilent 


on that head, and that the only thing mentioned by 


(29) Sadduczi him concerning their morals ſhould ſtrongly incline us 


_ fuerunt improbi to believe that they did not live a ſenſual life. He 


peſſimiſque mo- ſays that , 0 
ribus præditi. R. _ 5 they were men of a clowniſh and r ough con 


N 1. verſation, who ſhewed no more civility to their friends 

Abraham Sa g 8 N 

manticenſis apud than wy ſtrangers. =4 $121) J's Kal pos AN 

Willemer. P. 44+ vg 79 S dyeuoT ew, diTs imipufiat mpds Ths 
Heiss @TNVERL ws Pos dNAOTPIss, Sadducei vero 

(30) J Jad. X de O& inter fe feris moribus diſcrepantes, & conwerſatio 

0 u * 7 1 i = . o . 
cap. ii, fub fin, Ar circa exteras inbumana (30). This is not the 


character of voluptuous men; for, on the contrary, they 


SADDUCEES. 


can be given of it, It would be leſs ſurpriſing that they ſhould have been 


good men 


than 


are very complaiſant one to another, their whole ſtudy 
is to multiply the ſweets of their converſation, and 
they baniſh every thing that diminiſheth the pleaſures of | 
it. Mr Willemer (31) lays a great ſtreſs upon St John (31) Willemer, 
the Baptift's calling the Sadducees a generation of wipers Pag. 17. 

(32). He runs back to the firit ſerpent, that ſeduced 8 
Eve. Let him ſay what he pleaſes : I need only an- eee 
ſwer him, that the Phariſees were called ſo as well as 

they; and therefore if any thing be concluded from it 

concerning the immoral lives of thoſe, who denied 

the immortality of the ſoul, it will no leſs affect thoſe 

who believed future rewards and puniſhments. The 

ſame may be ſaid of the leaven, which our Saviour 


would have his diſciples to beware of (33). The (33) ld. xvi. 6. 


Phariſees are as much concerned in it as the Sad- 
ducees. | | 

Obſerve, that it is the opinion of many authors, 
that the Sadducees called themſelves ſo from a word, 
which ſignihes juſtice, or righteouſneſs. *Emovoydluct 
Je tro £av]es EadIenaics, dnlev d Sinaioov- 
Ins Ths £TMMANoEws oepopilis. Sede yap Eppn- 
vevs]ai Jiratoourn. Sadducers ſe à juſtitia nominant. 
Sedek enim juſtitiam fignificat (34). Thoſe who approve (34) Epiphan, 
this etymology, oblerve that theſe Heretics were called Hæreſ. 14. pag. 
Sadducees, becauſe they were ambitious of being ac- “ 37+ | 
counted juſt or upright men, and others beſtowed that 
encomium upon them (35). Mr Willemer cites (36) (35) Eo quod 
for this opinion Iſidorus, Beatus Rhenanus, Bernard de Juſtitie laudem 
Breitenbach, and Dr Richard Montague. He fays it [mn 1 og 
is diſputed from what fort of juſtice thoſe ſectaries ;,uerent. Will 
were denominated. It was according to St Jerom, merus, pag. 5. 
inherent juſtice or righteouſneſs ; for they pretended | 
to have acquired it perfectly by the obſervation of the (36) Idem. p. 6. 
law. Several approve this opinion of St Jerom. D. 
Hieronymus in Matthæum XXII. Tom. VI. Oper. alle- 
gat propriam inherentem juſtitiam, de cujus perfectione, 
ex lege a ſe obſervata, fuerint gloriati. Sequuntur eum 
multi Patrum, plurimique Scholaſticorum ut © Mathias 
Flacius Part I. Clav. Script. pag. 1064. Gaorgius Fa- 
britius Hiſtor. Sacr. lib. X. num. 432. pag. 584. 
Atque Gregor. Lex. S. pag. 236 (37). Others will have 
it to be diſtributive juſtice, and they are again di- 
vided ; for ſome ſay it is that which conſiſts in re- 
warding ; and others, that which conſiſts in puniſhing. 
The former pretend, that, according to the Sadducees, 
Juſtice is adminiſtred wholly in this world; good men 
are rewarded, and wicked men puniſhed here, and 
nothing remains to be done after this life. The latter 
ſay, that thoſe Heretics were very ſevere in the admi- 
ſtration of juſtice, and that they were called Sad- 
ducees upon that account. Non nemo . . . . . ob 
remunerativam juſtitiam eos juſtos appellatos flatuit, quod 
exiſtmarint in hac vita omnem compleri juſtitiam, h. e. 
juſtis bene fieri, malis evenire mala, mortuo autem ho- 
mine nullam ſupereſſe judicium juſtitiæ. Punitiuam 
vero juſtitiam eligit Nicolaus de Lyra Comment. in Act. 
V. ita inquiens : Dicuntur Sadduczi a Sadech, quod 
eſt juſtiria in Hebræo: nam Sadduczi inter alios Ju- 
dæos erant in judiciis & punitionibus acerrimi, ut dici- 
tur in Scholaſtica Hiſtoria (38), propterea ſibi nomen 
juſtitiæ uſurpabant (39). If the facts on which this mould have been 
etymology is grounded, be true, there is no room to quoted. See be- 
doubt but that the {e&. of the Sadducees valued them- low citat. (41). 
ſelves on all the outward appearances of good morality, 8 
and by conſequence carefully avoided a looſe life. Be (39) Willemer, 
it as it will, we have here many authors, who muſt — > bo 
needs believe that they were regular men. There are | 
therefore at worſt authorities againſt authorities : and 

after what has, been ſaid, it will be no difficult matter 

to judge which of them are beſt. Note, that one may 

eaſily . — that the Sadducees were very ſtrict admi- 

niſtrators of juſtice ; for ſince they did not believe that 

a malefactor would be puniſhed after this life, it was 

natural for them to think that he was to be con- 

demned to a very ſevere puniſhment in this world. 

I muſt take notice of ſome faults of Mr Lloyd. I LI oV o att 
think he is miſtaken, when he ſays, 1. That what ciſed. 
Joſephus tells us of their auſtere humour, ought to be 
underſtood of the ſevere ſentences which they pro- 
nounced in adminiſtring juſtice. 2. 'That, according 
to the ſame Hiſtorian, the Jews hated them by reaſon 
of that ſeverity, and were more inclined to the Pha- 
riſees, who were naturally mild in inflicting puniſh- 
ments, Erant enim in maleficos acerbiores ; in judiciis, 

& panarum mulctis exadtores rigidi, . ex 
54 iſt. 


(37) 16. ibid, 


(38) Joſephus 
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(41) Ahe 

ue riet Thv 
Dodd NN, 
oinip e Te? 
ir; ple 
G Tapz TE&v- 
rag Te; I832i- 
89 Se cta Sad- 
ducæus, quod ho- 
minum genus apud 
Fudeos in judi- 
cando &ft ſeveriſſi- 
mum, Joſeph, 
Antiq. Ib. xXx, 
cb. ili. p. m. 698. 


(42) See l' Art de 
penſer, Part. ii, 
cb. ix, p. m. 176. 


(43) Penſces di- 
verſes ſur les 


Cometes, p. 536. 


(44) Citat. (72), 
(74)- 

(45) Neque mala 
vel bona, que 
vulgus puter : 
multos qui con- 
flictari adverſis 
videantur, bea- 
tos; ac pleroſque 
quamquam mag- 
nas per opes, mi- 
serrimos: ſi illi 
gravem fortunam 
conſtanter tole- 
rent, hi proſpera 
inconſulte utan- 
tur, - - - - Nei- 
ther are theſe 
things good or evil 
evhich the wulgar 
thinks ſo 7 for ma- 
ny that ſeem to be 
in adverſity are 


 mevertheleſs truly 


happy, becauſe 
they bear their ill 


fortune courage- 


ouſly; and moſt of 


© thoſe that wallow 


in riches are ex- 
tremely miſerable, 


15 becauſe they make 
a bad uſe of their 


5 proſperity. Tacit. 


Ann. lib. vi, 


cap. xxii. 
5 (46) Neque fru- 


ſtra præ ſtantiſſi- 
mus ſapientiæ 
fir mare ſolitus eſt, 


ſi recludantur ty- 


rannorum men- 


tes, poſſe aſpici 
laniatus & ictus; 


quando ut corpo- 
ra verberibus, ita 
— fevitia, libidine, 
malis conſultis, 

aganimus dilacere- 
= tur. - - - Wei- 
tber was it with- 


out reaſon that the, 


iſeſt of the an- 
tient Philoſophers 
uſed to ſay, that 
if wwe could. ſee 
znto the bearts of 
tyrants, wwe might 
there diſcover incu- 
rable wounds and 
and ſores : for in 
the ſame manner 
as bodies are torn 
ewith ſtripes, their 
minds are ſcourged 
w:th remos le for 
their cruelty, their 
luſts, and wicious 
Practices. Id. ib. 
cap. vi. 

(47) Ipſa quidem 


virtus pretium 


fbi, ſolaque late 


But wirtue is a- 
lone her oxwn re- 


; * 1 ward, Se. 
LClaudian. de 
Conſul. Mallii, 


955 . 1 init. 


WM (48) Citation (5) 


the article 


: oy BRUTUS (Mar- 
: 2 cus Junius.) 


Pho. 


. 
* 


(40) Nicolaus Lloydius, in Diction. Hiſtor. & Po#tico. Voce Sadduczi, 


Hifl. Scholaſtica citat Barradius, non diſſentiente Foſe- 
Huc enim referimus illius illud elogium, quo mo- 
roſos, difficiles, omnino intractabiles pronunciat : adeo ut 
ab illorum moribus durioribus abhorreret populus, & ad 
Phariſzzos potius propenderent ; qui quozu, quod ille 
dixit, e texte pes Tas xoaguoers effent (40). I 
obſerve on the firſt head, that the deſcription of the au- 
ſtere manners of the Sadducees is improperly alledged. 
Joſephus does not conſider them in that place as 
judges. He ought to have quoted what he obſerves 
in the eighth chapter of the twentieth book of the 
Jewiſh Antiquities (41). From thence Barradius, Ni- 
colas de Lyra, and ſeveral others, ought to have taken 
their proofs, and not from the Hiftoria Scholaſtica. As 
to the ſecond, I ſay, that Mr Lloyd could not be 
blamed, if he had ſpoken his own thoughts ; but he 
aſcribes to Joſephus a connexion of matters, a reaſon- 
ing, or a propoſition, termed cauſal, which is not to 
be found in his books. A propoſition of that kind 1s 
ſometimes falſe, tho' it's parts, conſidered by them- 
ſelves, be true, for this is not ſufficient : the particle 
whereby they are connected together, ought not to 
infer a falſity (42). Mr Lloyd did not conſider this. 
any authors are guilty of the ſame neglect. 

[E] That part of religion which they retained, might 
influence their lives by the motives of hope and fear.] All 
things duly conſidered, I do not think that I ought 
to retract what I have ſaid in another book (43) : 
There was a ſect among the Jews, which openly 
denied the immortality of the ſoul, viz. the Saddu- 
cees. I do not find that notwithſtanding ſo de- 
teſtable an opinion, they were worſe livers than the 
other Jews ; on the contrary, it is very likely they 
were more honeſt men than the Phariſees, who 
valued themſelves ſo much on their punctual obſer- 
vation of the law of Gop,* I muſt only add a 
ſhort obſervation to that paſſage, viz. that the good 
life of the Sadducees might have proceeded from the 
doctrine of a Providence; for it is thought they be- 
lieved that Go p puniſhes men in this world for their 
wicked actions, and rewards their virtue. See below 
the remark [G] (44). This opinion may very pro- 
bably ſerve for a curb and a ſpur: it may induce men 
to the practice of virtue, in hopes of worldly happi- 
neſs, and deter them from evil through the fear of 
temporal puniſhments. Nay, it may ſeem to be a 
more powerful motive than the other doctrine, becauſe 
good and evil, when preſent, or near at hand, make 
a much greater impreſſion, tho' they be inconſiderable, 


- 
o 
. 
c 
c 


than good or evil, tho? ever ſo great, that are viewed 


only at a great diſtance. This is what may be ſaid by 
thoſe, who examine the thing ſuperficially ; but thoſe 
who go to the bottom of it, judge otherwiſe. 'They 
believe that, generally ſpeaking, the true and princi- 
pal power of religion, with reſpect to virtue, conſiſts in 


the perſuaſion of eternal rewards and puniſhments ; | 


and that thoſe who deny the immortality of the ſoul, 
break the beſt ſprings of religion. This thought may 
be confirmed by two remarks : One is, that it is hard- 
ly poſſible to perſuade people that they ſhall proſper 
upon earth if they live a good life, and that they ſhall 
be unhappy if they live an ill one. Every body thinks 
he ſees daily a thouſand inſtances of the contrary ; and 
where are the Divines eloquent enough to perſuade 
people of a thing, which they fancy is contradicted by 
continual experience ? They may, indeed, tell us, in 
anſwer to our objections, that we know but little 
wherein true proſperity and true adverſity conſiſt (45), 
and that wicked men are ſufficiently puniſhed by the 
remorſes of their conſcience in the midit of their wealth 
and glory (46), whilſt an honeſt man is ſufficiently re- 
warded by the ſole poſſeſſion of virtue and the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience (47). They will tell us 
a thouſand fine things upon this ſubject, and 
form in us a kind of perſuaſion; but they will 
ſtrike no durable impreſſion upon us, it will only be 
an intermitting faith, and they will always have rea- 
ſon to fear that, in our bad intervals, we ſhall be apt 
to call them falſe Doctors, and reproach them as Brutus 
did virtue (48). If you object to me that there is a 
certain impreſſion in the minds of men, which fre- 


quently rouſes itſelf, is very active, and perſuades us, 
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than that a follower of Epicurus ſhould have been wiſe and virtuous ; for that part of 
religion, which they retained, might influence their lives by the motives of ho 
fear [E]. However one may very well wonder that they were not excommunicated [F], 


and 
and 


contrary to experience, that piety is attended with 
temporal bleſſings, and that the tranſgreſſion of the 
law of Gop will be puniſhed in this world: I fay, 
if you make this objection, I anſwer, that the Ortho- 
dox will feel the activity of that impreſſion as well as 
the Sadducees, and that being moreover perſuaded of 
a future ſtate, religion will have a greater influence 
upon their lives. This is my ſecond obſervation. 

To conclude, I ſay it cannot be denied that if a 
man 1s fully perſuaded that the divine juſtice diſtributes 
rewards and puniſhments only in this life, and that 
our deſtiny is wholly limited to that, he may abſtain 


from evil, and practiſe virtue out of a religions mo- 


tive. But then it muſt be ſaid, that there is ſo little 
probability that ſuch an opinion ſhould overcome the 
depravation of our nature, that it may well be affirm- 
ed that the Sadducees deſtroyed the true foundations 
of religion, and that the good life of a Sadducee may 
be looked upon as a kind of inſtance of the conjuncti- 
on of moral honeſty with impiety. Mr Willemer 
will grant it, for he ſays that a Sadducee not believ- 
ing the immortality of the ſoul could not be a good 
man. Qui vero a turpiſſimis quibuſque vitiis gra- 
viſſimiſque ſceleribus temperarent ſibi, qui per ne- 


* gatam animæ immortalitatem arctiſſime conjuncta 


© huic dogmata corporum reſurrectionem, omnium di- 
jjudicationem, ſempiternam bonorum glorificationem, 
* ac improborum condemnationeim atirmare non pote- 
rant, ſed pertinaciter inficiabantur (49). - - But 
* how could they refrain from the maſt abominable vices 
and the greateſt of crimes, who in denying the immor- 
* tality of the foul, could not affirm, but obſtlinately re- 
« jefted the doctrines which had the ſtricteſt connexion 
< wuith it, viz. the reſurrefion of the body; a future 
judgment, the eternal glorification of the good, and the 
* condemnation of the wwicked.” The author of theſe 
Latin words brings for proof of a fact a reaſon of 
right which will not always hold, becauſe men do not 
uſe to live according to their principles. In general, 
when the queſtion is about a matter of fact, experi- 


(49) Willemer, 
ubi ſupra, p. 41. 


ence _—_ to be conſulted much rather than ſpecula- 


tive reaſoning. Obſerve well theſe words of Moreri, 
which he had from Mr Godeau (50) : I. is true that if 
the Sadducees were more impious than the Phariſees in 
their doctrine, they were not however ſo vain and fo 
great hypocrites in their morals, nor did they appear fo 
cruel enemies to JESUS CHRIST. You will find the 
ſame obſervation in Hofman's Dictionary. 

[F] One may very well wonder that they avere not ex- 
communicated.) I begin this remark with a paſſage, 
that contains an obſervation of Lucas Brugenſis. Mi- 
rum igitur videri queat qui uti ſcribit Lucas Brugenſis 

annotation. in Matth. iii. ver. 7. quanquam erra- 
rent Sadducæi, & quidem graviter; nunquam ta- 
men a veteri Synagoga declarati ſint hæretici, h. e. 
deſertores fidei, aut legis a DEO traditæ, vel ut 
populi ſeductores, Synagogz communione eject 
quemadmodum Samaritani, Joh. iv. 9. Imo pro- 
miſcue verſabantur etiam ipſi Phariſzi & Sacerdotes 
cum Sadducæis tam in ſacris quam prophanis locis, 
Acts iv. 1. c. xxiii. 6. & communia non raro ini- 
bant conſilia adverſus Chriſtum ejuſque diſcipulos, 
Matth. xvi. ver. 1. Actor. v. 1. Denique licebat 
cuivis, utri vellet parti adhzrere. Verum id tribu- 
endum corruptiſſimis ſeculi illius moribus (51). - - 1. 
may therefore be wondered, as Lucas Brugenſis obſerves, 
how it came to paſs that notwithlanding the Sadducees 
held erroneous opinions, and theſe too of a very heinous 
nature, yet they were never by the antient ſynagogue pro- 
nounced Heretics, that is deſerters of the Faith, and 
the law delivered by GOD, nor expelled the ſynagogue, 


Phariſees and prieſts themſelves converſed promiſcuouſly 
with them both in ſacred and profane places, and they 
often joined in council againſt Chriſt and his diſciples. 

In ſhort, it was lawful for every one to fide with 
which party he pleaſed. But that is to be attributed 
to the great corruption of thoſe times.” It muſt be 
owned, that it was an exceſſive toleration; for the er- 
rors of the Sadducees did not conſiſt in indifferent 
things, but concerned the moſt eſſential doctrines of 
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religion ; the modern writers for a toleration, do not 
deſire 


(50) Godeau, 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


om. i, pag. 126, 


of the Paris Edi- 
tion in folio, 


1674. 


(51) Willemer, 
ibid. p. 14, 15. 


like the Samaritans, as ſeducers of the people. Nay the 
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and that they made but one body of religion with the reſt of the Jews, as the Janſeniſts 
and Molinifts do now with the other Chriſtians of the Romiſh communion. The 
Sadducees do not appear under that name in the Talmud, bur only under the notion of 
Heretics and Epicureans (p). It is faid, but with very little reaſon, that they admitted 
only the five books of Moſes [G, and that therefore CHR 18 T in diſputing with them 1 
cited only the Pentateuch (). Arnobius is the only author who informs us that according 8 


12 
(S) Marſham, 
Chronic. Can. 
Agypt. F. ix, 
Pag. m. 159. 


(7) Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, 
ubi ſupra, cita- 
tion (o). 


(53) Jurieu, A- 


deſire it ſhould be ſo comprehenſive as that of the 
Jews was at that time; they do not defire an eccleſia- 
{tical toleration for all ſects, but are contented with a 
civil and political one. We have ſeen that Mr Wil- 
lemer aſcribes the toleration of the ſynagogue in fa- 
vour of the Sadducees to the corruption of thoſe times. 
He gives other reaſons for it, and particularly the 
care thoſe Heretics took to comply in all things with 
the public worſhip : * Magnopere impediebat ejectio- 
nem promeritam favor Magnatum plane ſingularis 
* erga Sadducæos. Adjuvabat ingens Sadducæorum, 
* quz invaluerat, potentia, ac ingenioſa qua abomi- 
nandam hæreſim tegebant, aſtutia : crebra item ſa- 
« crificia, atque reliqua Levitici cultus onera, quæ pro 


* ſalute populi ſe ſuſcipere gloriabantur (52). - - - - - | 


* What chiefly prevented the deſerved expulſion of the 
© Sadducees was the extraordinary favour of the great 
« men towards them. To which may be added, the great 
© power the Sadducees had gained, and their ſubtilty in 
© ghoſſing over their abominable Hereſy; as alſo their 
* frequent ſacrifices, and their complying with the other 
« injunftions of the Lewitical Iaw, which they pretended 
© to do for the good of the people” It is certain that 
the moſt enormous diverſity of opinions as to ſpecu- 
lative doctrines of religion, is more tolerated than the 


leaſt diſpute about the public worſhip. Be careful to 


practiſe all the outward duties preſcribed by the pre- 
vailing religion ; and notwithſtanding you may hold 
capital Hereſies you will be leſs moleſted than if you 
ſhould oppoſe the outward worſhip without being 
guilty of thoſe Hereſies. | 

I muft obſerve hat a Reformed Divine, who is now 


become a great oppoſer of Toleration (53), had before 


_ prieſt Caiaphas was of that ſect (65). 


| to 


thoſe Heretics had for the other books of the Scripture. 
Mr Simon is poſitively againſt thoſe, who affirm that 
they acknowledged no other books to be canonical 
beſides the Pentateuch, and alledges the teſtimony of 
Joſephus. That ſect, ſays he (60), retained the whole (60) Simon, Hiſt. 
body of the Scripture, according to Foſephus, who affirms EI du Vieux 
. \ Ms eſtament, book 
that the Sadducees received m34v74 74 YEYyernpiva ; © wy; © 
(61), all the Scripture, and only rejected the traditions ; : 83 
and therefore they are miſtaken, who believe that the Sad- 
ducees retained only the five books of Moſes in imitation of (61) I think 
the Samaritans. There are many paſſages in the Ba- Mr Simon would 
bylonian Talmud, and in the writings of the Rab- mw _— = 
bins (62), whereby it appears that the Sadducees ac- Greef. e 4 
knowledged the Hagiographa, and the prophetical Joſephus. 
books of the Scripture to be divine, and only deſpiſed 
the explications of their Doctors. Some think that 
the Samaritans have been confounded with the Sad- 
ducees, and take that to be the reaſon why ſeveral 
writers fancied that the latter as well as the former re- 
jected all the books of the Scripture beſides the Penta- 
teuch (63). But it is certain that theſe two ſects ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed ; for the Jews had no communi— 
cation with the Samaritans, and at the ſame time 
maintained Eccleſiaſtical communion with the Saddu- 
cees. Nay, ſometimes a Sadducee was their High- 
prieſt (64), and it is not improbable that the High- 


(62) See the Diſ- 
ſertation of Joha 
Helvicus Wille- 


mer, P. 33, 34. 


(63) See the ſame 
Diſſertation, Pag. 
10, 11. 


(64) See Joſe- 

| phus Antiq. /:þ, 
It would be a wrong way of reaſoning to urge, that * c. . 
the Sadducees choſe ſuch books of the Scripture as did 
not formally contradict their errors; that they ac- 
knowledged theſe to be canonical, and rejected the 
reſt, becauſe they found there plainly aſſerted the im- 


mortality of the ſoul, and the doctrine of the reſur- 


(65) See the 5th 
chapter of the 

Acts of the A- 
poſtles, ver. 17. 
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confuted thoſe, who ſay that Heretics ought to be puniſh- 
ed with death, among other reaſons, by alledging our 
Saviour's conduct towards the Sadducees. He ob- 
ſerved that JesUus CHRIST dealt with them awith great 


polog. pour la 
Reformation, 
Tom, ii, p. 254, 
Edit. in 4to, 


rection, and that their idleneſs made them pitch upon 
this ſhort way of diſputing. Sadducei compendio ſtu- 


dentes & otio, immo etiam ut effugerent plurium confuta- 


(66) Centur. 
Magdeburg. Cert, 
F 4 5 lib. 1 cap. . 


clemenq, and did not blame the magiſtrates who tole- 
rated them. See the Pen/tes diver/es ſur les Cometes 
in the 185th article. „„ | 
[G] is ſaid, but with very little reaſon, that they ad. 
mitted only the five books of Moſes.) Tertullian ſays they 
followed the hereſy of Doſitheus, who rejected the pro- 
phets ; and that beſides, they were ſo impious as to deny 
the reſurrection. Taceo . . . . Daſitbeum, qui primus 
auſus eff prophetas quaſi non in Spiritu Sancto locutos repu- 
diare. Tateo Sadducæos qui ex hujus erroris radice ſur- 


gentes, auſi ſunt ad hanc hæreſim etiam reſurrectionem car- 


tiones abjefis & abolitis omnibus prophetarum libris ſolos 
quingue Moſis receperunt (66). I ſay that ſuch an argu- 
ment is fallacious : matters of fact ought to be proved 


(67) Mr Becker, 
a miniſter of Am- 


ſterd 38 
by arguments grounded upon facts, and not by proba- On 
bilities ſupported by ſpeculative reaſons. Beſides, doctrine with 


great heat in 
fome books writ- 
ten in the vulgar 
tongue, He was 
depoſed upon that 
account. He 
pretended to fay 
nothing contrary 
to the Scripture. 


we do not want ſuch reafons ; for men may ſo eaſily 
invent ſubterfuges, gloſſes, and diſtinctions, that they 
need not reje& the authenticity of a book, to anſwer 
the arguments alledged againſt them out of it. Do 
not the Socinians profeſs to acknowledge all the New 
Teſtament, and yet it contains more paſſages againſt 
their errors than the Old Teſtament againſt thoſe of 


nis negare (54). Origen(55), St Jerom (56), and a vaſt 
number of other writers ſay the ſame ; I mean, that the 
Sadducees acknowledged no other books to be canoni- 
cal beſides the Pentateuch. I have alſo advanced the ſame 
opinion in another work (57) ; but now I confeſs that 
it does not ſeem to me wellgrounded. There 1s a nega- 
tive argument againſt it, which appears to me very 
good. The Holy Scripture, ſpeaking of the Saddu- 


(54) Tertullian. 

de Preſcript. ad- 
verſ. Hæret. cap. 

4. 


the Sadducees? Nay, what is more ſurpriſing, many 
Chriſtians, who ſtill acknowledge the truth of the 
holy Scripture, laugh at Magic, and maintain that Ben Iſrael, 4. 1. 
the Devils have no power (67). I muſt obſerve that a de Reſurrect. 
modern Rabbi queſtions the truth of what is ſaid in mortuor. cap, vr, 
the Scripture, that the Sadducees did not believe any on: #3 2 
ſpirits. It would follow from thence, ſays he, that ubi ſupra 15 38. 
they rejected the Pentateuch, which makes mentioon 


(55) Origenes, 
Tractat. xxi, in 


Matth. 


(56) Hieronym. 


in Matth. cap. 


(57) In the Pen- 
ſees diverſes ſur 
les Cometes, p. 


(58) Joſeph An- 
tiq. {ib, x11, cap. 
æuiii, pag. 454. 


(59) Serarius and 
Petavius will 


Petavius's Notes 
in Epiphan. ad 


* 
a 


cees, and their errors, never ſays that they rejected 
the prophets. I confeſs this ſilence is not a convincing 
reaſon ; but what ſhall we ſay of Joſephus, who does 
not impute to them any ſuch rejection? It is impoſſible 
to conceive that he would have omitted ſuch a re- 
markable and important article, even when he ob- 
| ſerves that this ſect rejected traditions. What makes 
the argument yet ſtronger is, that he not only ſays 
nothing of their rejecting any part of the Scripture, in a 
place where he could not have been ſilent about it; but 
poſitively affirms, that when they denied the authority 


of unwritten traditions, they gave this reaſon for it, 


Nothing ought to be accounted lawful but what is aurit- 
ten. Enxciva O nysiovai Vopupe Te YEyYerus 
ue: T4 f e maggots Tov aaſepav Wn 
Tnpsiv. Oportere eas tantum ſervari que ſeripto conti- 
nentur (58). Can an Hiſtorian ſpeak thus of a ſect, 
that rejects the greateſt part of the Scripture, without 
being a mad-man ? I know that a caviller may ſay 
(59), that Joſephus's words concern only the written 
laws, and conſequently the Pentateuch ; but I know 


alſo that this Hiſtorian could not have forbore men- 
_ 14+ Pag. tioning in that place the contempt, which it is ſaid 


2 


pulo tolleret (72). The author of the 


of angels in ſeveral places. De eo quod Sadducæi di- (6g) Willem. 
cantur (Acts xxiii. 8.) negaſſe ſpiritus, non diſpute. Pag. 38, 39. 
Sane ut multi putant fic ſequeretur eos negaſſe legem Maſai- 
cam que wariis in locis angelorum mentionem facit (68). 
He argues wrong: The Sadducees made uſe of diſtin- 
tions in order to elude the force of thoſe paſlages. 
See Willemer (69), and the writers quoted by him, (x) Voſfius, de 


(70) Grotius in 
Matth. cap. xxi:, 
ver. 23. 


and particularly Grotius (70). Conſult alſo Voſſius (71), orig. & prog. Idol. 


whom he does not quote. What is certain is, that . /, cap. vi. 
they practiſed the rites of the Jews, and profeſſed to 

hope that therefore Gop would beſtow upon them, the (72) Willemer. 
favours he has promiſed to thoſe who obſerve his E. 4. 

law, and that they ſhould avoid the curſes wherewith 1 
the trangreſſors were threatened. Promiſſionibus legis (7 3) 3 
inhiabant, eoque nomine DEUM fibi ſacrificiis, precibus, God: and what 


Jejunits, aliiſque cultus Levitici ceremoniis placare cona- profit is it, that 


we have kept his 


bantur, ne iratum Numen promi ſſiones ampliſſiinas a po- 
N P N 4 We p ordinance, and 


Latin words that we have 

ſhews againſt Dr Lightfoot, that the paſſage of Mala- Halked mourn- 
chi (73) cannot be applied to that ſect, ſince they ne fully before the 
ver believed that the law was to be deſpiſed, nor that Lord of Hoſts 


the obſevation of it was inſignificant. * Neque Sad- r. chap. i 


ducæorum doctrinæ & moribus convenit locus 
Malach. 


ofe- 
. lib. 


it, 


he 5th 
the 

he A- 
7. 17. 


tur. 
g. Cert, 


P. V. 


Becker, 

of Am- 

nain- 

18 

with 

at in 

ks writ- 

e vulgar 
He was 

pon that 
He 

| to ſay 

contrary 

ripture. 


naſſeh 
el, {ib. i. 
rreft. 

. cap. vn, 
apud 
rum, 


a, P. 33. 


illem. 
» 39+ 


rotius in 
” cap. XXii, 


offius, de 
prog. Idol. 


cap. Vi, 


Villemer. 
| A 


e have ſaid, 
ain to ſerve 
and what 
is it, that 
ve. kept his 
nce, and 
we have 
ed mourn- 
before the 
of Hoſts ? 
xchi chap. iti» 
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{74) Willem, 


Ag. 25. 


75) Arnob. Lib. 
iii, pag. m. 106, 


107. 


(76) Defid. He- ſaith he (76), atque etiam periculoſe. 
raldus, in Arno- * bris Veteris Teſtamenti tanta temeritate loqui im- 

pium plane & horrendum. Hoc igitur ait quia Ra- 
* binorum ſcripta infinitis fabulis jam ſcatebant 


bium, Pag. M, 


134. 


(a) Under the him (a). 
word Verger. 


cle GARASSE, againſt the 
remarks [C] and 


[D]- 


* * * 4 * * 


SADDUGEES: SAINT:GYRAN. 
to ſome they aſcribed an organized body to Go D. He relates this in a manner that is 
ſomewhat liable to cenſure H]. 2 _ 


Malach. III. v. 14. nunquam enim profeſſi ſunt Sad- 
duczi, legem DEI non eſſe obſervandam, aut obſer- 
vantiam legis eſſe fruſtraneam. Contrarium docet 


crificat, obſervat legem, & tamen non expectat re- 
fſurrectionem aut vitam æternam. Quorſum hac reli- 
gis? Ut obtineat Hcilicet bona temporalia quorum o- 


lum promiſſionem obſervat illi factam in lege nihil < 
% raph. 


* rimans ultra literam (74) - - Neither can this 
paſſage of Malachi be applied to the doctrine and man- 
ners of the Sadducees ; for they never profeſſed that the 
law of G O D was not to be obſerved, or that the obſer- 
vation thereof was inſignificant ; Dr Lightfoot himſelf 
teaches the contrary, when he ſays, What kind of a re- 
ligion is that of a Sadducee ? He prays, faſts, ſacri- 
fices, obſerves the law, at the ſame time that he 
does not look for a reſurreftion, nor eternal life. 
* Why all this religion? To the end, forſooth, that 
he may obtain temporal bleſſings, which alone he ob- 
© ſerves to be promiſed in the law ; and he ſeeks no 
* farther than the literal ſignification.” Note, That 


. 


the paſſage of Malachi might be admirably well ap- 


plied to ſome Sadducees, who, had they been guided 


by experience, would have detected the falſity of the 


maxims which their Doctors taught them. 

[H] According to ſome they aſcribed an organized body 
to GOD. Arnobius relates this in a manner that is 
ſomewhat liable to cenſure.) Conſider well his words. 
Neque quiſquam Judaicas in hoc loco nobis opponat 
& Sadducæi generis fabulas tanquam formas tribuant 
atque os Deo. Hoc enim putatur in eorum literis 

dici, & ut vel re certa, atque auctoritate firmari: 
© quz aut nihil ad nos attinent, nec ex aliqua por- 
© tione quicquam habent commune nobiſcum : aut fi 
© ſunt, ut creditur, ſociæ, quærendi ſunt vobis altio- 
« ris intelligentiz doctores, per quos poſſitis addiſcere, 
quibus modis conveniat literarum illarum nubes, at- 
que involucra relaxare (75). - - Let no man oppoſe 


© they aſcribed a form and mouth to God. For this is 
* thought to be ſaid in their auritings, and to be con- 
* firmed as a thing certain by authority. But theſe 
* fables are either nothing at all to us, and are in 
no reſpect common io us with them; or if they like- 
« wiſe affect us, as they are ſuppoſed to do, you muſt con- 
« fult Doctors of a deeper penetration, from whom you 


« figurative expreſſions in the Scriptures.” One of thoſe 


who have commented upon him, cenſures him in 


the following manner. Nimis confuſe Arnobius, 


ipſe Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. in Act. Apoſt. p. 122. ur. 
nam, inquiens, religio Sadducei ? Orat, jyunat, ja- 


* to us here the fables of the Fews and Sadducees, as if 


may learn in what manner it is neceſſary to explain the 


Nam de li- 


. » 
* EY ; 1 8 
* 1 : * - s F * e . 4 
6 0 * 3 * * , 
» * 4 * 
2. * 


* Summam imperitiam prodit hoc loco Arnobius. 
© Atqui melius Numenius Pythagoreus qui libro de 
« 
ravit quz Deum incorporeum exiſtimabant, citatis 
etiam prophetarum teſtimoniis atque troporum eno- 
datione, fi quando contraria ſententia videbatur ef- 
fici poſſe adhibita. - - - Arnobius's reaſoning is too 
confuſed, and even dangerous. For it is both impious 
and horrible to ſpeak of the books of the Old Teftament 
He ſays this, becauſe the books of the Rab- 
bins are already fluffed with an infinite number of fables. 
- - - - Arnobius betrays great want of judgment here. 
* Numenius Pythagorens did much better, wwho, in his firſt 
* book de Summo Bono, reckoned the Fewws firſt among 
* thoſe natious which believed G O D to be an incorporeal 
being, alledging even the teflimontes of the Prophets, 
and explaining thoſe figurative expreſſions which ſeemed 
to warrant the contrary opinion.” This cenſure is 
not altogether groundleſs, but it ſhould have been leſs 
ſevere ; for Arnobius means this. Weare not anſwer- 


. 
c 
6 
6 
6 
o 


c 
* 


able for the idle fancies of the Jews z but there is no 


harm in the things that are common to us with them, 
if the myſtical ſenſe be underſtood. He could not deny 
that, according to the literal ſenſe of the Scripture, 
Gop has hands and feet, a mouth and eyes. There- 
fore it was neceſſary for him to inform the heathens 
that the truth lies concealed under thoſe figurative ex- 
preſſions. He ſhewed himſelf to be a dextrous and 
able Rhetorician by not inſiſting on that objection, and 
by only telling his adverſaries, in four or five lines, 
that the Chriſtians do not aſcribe to Go p any ſigure 
or organical compoſition, Had he attempted to enter 
upon a more exact diſcuſſion of the matter, as Nume- 
nius did, he would have enervated his work ; for ſince 
he was writing an invective againſt the Pagans, it 
was not his buſineſs to loſe any time in anſwering; 
them. It was better for him to act all along the 
part of an aſſailant; an author ought to be upon the 
defenſive as little as he can, when he writes books of 
this nature. For the reſt, we find in Origen what 
Numenius did in favour of the Jews (77) ; 


+ © "wo 0: 


ſummo bono primo Judzos in 1is netionibus nume- 


which- (77) Origen. con- 


ſhews that the Pagans did not negle& the pretended tra Celſum, . 


advantages they hoped to draw from thoſe paſſages of 
the Scripture, that ſeem to aſcribe ſome imperfection 
to Gop. The Chriſtians had recourſe to the figura- 
tive ſenſe, and alledged againſt ſuch paſſages thoſe, 
wherein the perfection of Gop is clearly expreſſed. 
But Arnobius's work could hardly allow of ſuch a di- 
greſſion, which afforded a pretence to anſwer that the 
paſſages of the Poets ought alſo to be explained one 
by another, and that ſome of them were to be under- 
ſtood in a figurative ſenſe. It had been improper for 
Arnobius to revive ſuch a notion : the commentator, 
who cenſures him, was not aware of this. 


SAINT-CYRAN (JoRN pv Vercer DE HAURANN E, ABBOT oF) 
one of the patriarchs of Janſeniſm, was a native of Bayonne, Moreri ſpeaks of 


I might add many things to what he ſays of him, but I defer them till 


another time, He was a very learned man, as appears from his work againſt the 
(3) See the arti. Somme Theologique of Father Garaſſe (b), and from the books that he publiſhed 


the year 1646 (c). 


Jeſuits, on which the clergy of France cauſed an encomium to be made in 
The author did not put his name to the former; he appeared in 


the latter under the diſguiſe of Petrus Aurelius for reaſons mentioned by his friends (d). 
Few people know that he is the author of an apology for the biſhops, who take up 


arms [A]. This paradox is leſs ſurprizing, 


[ 4] Fu people know that he is the author of an apo- 
tory for the biſhops, wwho take up arms.) Conſider theſe 
words of Mr Joly. The canons of Munſter are obliged to 
prove their nobility by ſixteen deſcents, as they ſay, and 
they are ſo fond of it, and of their military performances, 
that I have ſeen an epitaph upon the tomb of a canon, 
ewhich imports that he avas a captain, and died in the 
Tar, Hence it is that they uſe to get their pedigrees and 
coats of arms painted in a cloyſitr adjoining to the church, 
or in fome public place. This example, in my opinion, 
does nat deſerve to be imitated, any more than thoſe that 


Dore collected and inſerted in the book, intituled, P Apo- 


logie - Eveſque de Poitiers, in the year 1615, which 


Regius 


a learned man of that time called, in a pleaſant man- 


than that which he maintained in his Caſus 


i. Heraldus guotes 


the paſſage in 
Greek, 


(c) By Mr Go- 


deau. See a piece 


of the Jeſuit 


V avaſſeur intitu- 
led Antonius Go- 


dellus Epiſcopus 


Grafſenſis an E- 


lagii Aureliani 
Scriptor idoneus. 
(d) In the dia- 
logue of two pa- 
riſhioners of 
St Hilary du 
Mont, pag. m. 
45» 


ner, and not without reaſon, The Alcoran of the Biſhop 
of Poitiers; tho the author of that book, who did not 


put his name to it, has been fince much talked of on ac- 
count of” ſome other works concerning Eccleſiaſtical matters 
and piety, which are much better (1). Mr Joly would 
ſay no more, tho' he meant our John du Verger. Thar 
Biſhop of Poitiers, was the patron of this learned native 
of Bayonne, and refigned to him the abbey of Saint- 
Cyran in 1620 (2). I have read in ſome compiler, 
that John du Verger being principal of a college in 
his own country, and hearing that this biſhop wanted 


a Reader, or a Library-keeper, offered his ſervice to 
D : 


5 


(1) Joly, Voiage 
de Munſter, pag. 
See alſo 
the Melanges f 
Vigneul Mar- 
ville, Tom, 11, 


80, 81. 


pag. 27, Dutch 
Edit. 


(2) See Moreri. 


14 


Abr. du Threſor. 
Chronol. Tom, 


i, pag. 452. 
(J) Labbe, 


-hronol. Tom, v, 


Pag. 877. 


(g) See Leydeck- 
er, Hiſtor. Jan- 
ſeniſmi, pag. 497. 
& Epiſtolam 
Chriſtiani Phi- 
lireni ad Janum 
Palzologum, 


pag. 29, 


(3) Scholarcha 
Balonenſis . . « » 
qui audiens quod 
Epiſcopus Picta- 
vienſis Lectore 
vel Bibliotheca- 
rio opus haberet 
adiit eum, & e- 
jus ſervitio pror- 
ſus ſe tradidit, à 
quo paulo poſt 
parvam Abbatiam 
S. Cyrani accepit. 
Petrus d Sto. Ro- 
mualdo in continu- 
atione Chronict 
Ademari, p. 453. 
ad ann. 1638. 


(4) Giſbertus 
Voetius, in Deſ- 
perata cauſa Pa- 
patus, Jib. iii, 
§. 21, pag. 689, 


„ GS oO on Ü 


SAINT. C VR AN. 
(e) St Romuald, Regius [ B], He died of an Apoplexy (e) at Paris, the ſecond of October 1643 (7) The 


aſſembly of the clergy was ſo much diſpleaſed with the encomium beſtowed upon him, in 
the Gallia Chriſtiana of the brothers Sammarthani, that they ordered it to be ſtruck 


out [C]. 


Thoſe, who ſay that he died a priſoner at Bois de Vincennes, are miſtaken, and might 


have avoided that miſtake if they had taken notice that among his letters [D], there are 
ſome that are dated at Paris after he had recovered his liberty (g). 


His friends pretend 


that he was impriſoned in 1637, for no other reaſon, but becauſe Cardinal de Richelieu 


had a mind to revenge himſelf on the abbot, for having refuſed to give his vote for 


diſſolution of the marriage of the Duke of Orleans and the Princets of Lorrain (5). If 4% gag. 415. 


the 


this was the true reaſon of his confinement, yet other cauſes were alledged for it, and they 


endeavoured to ruin him as a teacher of errors: his trial began upon that foot (i). 


But 


ſome ſay that Cardinal de Richelieu looking upon him as a man very well qualified to 


him, which the biſhop accepted (3). Voetius did not 
forget this warlike adventure of the Biſhop of Poitiers, 
in his liſt of ſome Eccleſiaſtics who took up arms. 
That prelate appears at the end of that catalogue. 
Henricus Ludovicus Rupipoſzus Epiſcopus Pictavien- 
* ſis non ſolum arma tractavit, & armato populo ar- 
matus præivit, ut Pictavio nonnullos ex Patritiis qui- 
bus diffidebat ejiceret: ſed etiam Apologiam edidit 
* anno 1615, adverſus eos qui dicebant, non licere 
Eccleſiaſticis in caſu neceſſitatis ad arma recurrere : 
ſub cujus finem Catalogum bene longum texuit Car- 
« dinalium & Epiſcoporum qui tempore neceſſitatis ar- 
ma tractarunt, Joannis Columnæ Legati Gregorii IX 
contra Fridericum, Arnoldi Pelgrue Vaſconis contra 


Rege Caſtiliæ contra Mauros, & contra Ludovicum 
Bavarum & aliorum complurium, quorum nomina 
ibidem legi poſſunt, ſimulque videri nullam coegitle 
neceſſitatem ut viri Ecclefiaftici ad id negotium ad- 
moverentur; quando laicorum ducum fatis larga 
copia ſuppeteret (4). - - - Henry Lewis de la Roche- 


and put himſelf at the head of the armed populace, in 
© order to drive out of Poitiers certain noblemen, whom 
« he diſtruſted, but likewiſe publiſhed an apology, in the 
« year 1615, againſt thoſe who ſaid that it was not 
* lawful for Eccleſiaſtics to take up arms in any caſe 3 
near the end of which he has inſerted a long catalogue 
of cardinals and biſhops, who took up arms in a caſe of 
neceſſity, as did Fohn Colonna, the Legate of Gregory IX 
againſt Frederic, Arnoldus Pelgrue of Gaſcony againſt 
the Venetians, &ÆAgidius Albornos, cardinal of Toledo 
ewith the king of Caſtile againſt the Moors, and againſt 
Lewis of Bavaria; befides ſeveral others, whcſe 
names may likewiſe be ſeen there. At the ſame time 
it plainly appears, that it was not a caſe of neceſſity 
ewhich had required Ecclefraſtics to be employed in ſuch 
affairs, there being no want of Lay-generals.” 

DB] The paradox which he maintained in his Caſus 
Regius.] I have not read that book, but it is ſaid that 
he maintained in it that there are thirty-four caſes, 


/ ( ooo wo Oo WS. 


wherein a man may kill himſelf innocently. Paulo 


ante (obitum) compoſuerat librum inſcriptum Caſus Re- 


(5) Petrus a Sto. 
Romualde, ubi 

ſupra, pag. 472. 
ad ann. 1643. 


G 


(6) Vie du Pere 
Paul, fag. 194, 
195. Leyden 
1661, in 1210, 


(7) Reſponſes 
aux Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, pag. 
170, 171. Liege 
1658. 


gius, abi attulerat 34 caſus in quibus quilibet poterat 
libere ſe ipſum interficere. Unde unus ex diſcipulis ejus 
nomine Meſter arripuit nuper occaſionem ſe ipſum inter fi- 
ciendi, cum Metis eſſet (5). See below, the remark [T]. 
Father Paul approved the principles of the Stoics in this 
reſpect; for when he was told that the Pope deſigned 
to have him carried away, he anſwered, among other 
things, © That in caſe he was taken alive, in order to 
be carried to Rome, the Pope could not but know, that 
after he had done all he could, a man had a greater 
* power over his own life than all other men put to- 
gether, and that conſequently he might deprive him- 
{elf of life, before the Pope could have the ſatisfa- 
ction to take it from him in public (6).“ I do not 
know whether many people have taken notice of this 
maxim of Fra- Paolo. 
This doctrine of our Abbot was ſometimes taken 
notice of in the firſt anſwers to the Lettres Provin- 
ciales, written by Mr Paſcal. (7) You ſhould rather 
think of correcting the miſchievous doctrine of 
* Saint-Cyran, who was ſo bold as to ſay that we may 


© kill our neighbours when we are moved to it by an in- 


ward inſpiration, tho? it be forbidden by the outward 
© law. . You may ſee the proof and the practice of it in 
; | 


Venetos, ÆEgidii Albornos Cardinalis Toletani, cum 


fpozay, biſhop of Poitiers, did not only take up arms, 


r / d o 


write 


the ſecond page of the information, drawn up a- 
gainſt him by order of the late king, in the year 1638. 
The original is in Clermont-college at Paris (8). 
* There are ſome opinions in it concerning this mat- 
* ter (9), which are plainly contrary to the Chriſtian 
88 (10) Some are repugnant to mora- 
* lity, which we call ſcandalous, as thoſe of the Ab- 
bot of Saint-Cyran *, who ſaid that we are bound to 
© kill a man, when moved to it by inſpiration, tho' 
it be contrary to the outward law, which forbids it. 
Some are againſt common ſenſe, which we call ex 
travagant and raſh, as that of the ſame Abbot, who 
goes about to prove in his Caſus Regius, whic 
you acknowledge to be his principal work, that men 
are often bound to kill themſelves ; and that this 
obligation being one of the moſt difficult and im- 
portant, the performance of it requires an extraordi- 
nary courage and firmneſs. . . . . (11) Can thoſe, 
who teach, that it is lawful to hill one's ſelf |, and 
that a man is often bound to do it, have a right 
to determine when it is lawful to kill one's neigh- 
bour ? And can thoſe, who ſay, that we ought to 
obey the inward motion I, which prompts us to kill a 
man, tho) it be forbidden by the outward law, declare 
at what time the outward law allows of it, and gives 
us a full power to do it? I do not think that 
Mr Paſcal made any anſwer to this point, tho' he 
was in a manner forced to it by ſuch frequent repeti- 
tions, nor do I know whether his filence was ever 
objected to him. | 

[C] The afſembly of the Clergy. . . . ordered the en- 
comium on him to ef erg out.) St Romuald relates it 
thus; The ſon of one of the twin- brothers of Scæ- 
* vola Sammarthanus, who is lately dead, publiſhed in 
their name four great volumes in folio, intituled, 


Y) See the eighth 
volume of la Mo- 
rale pratique, 


pag. 383. See 


(i) See PEfprit 
de Mr Arnaud, 
Tom.t, Pag. 228. 
S 4 


(. 


(8) Ibid, p. 347. 


(9) That is con- 
cerning Homi- 
cide. 


(10) Reſponſes 
aux Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, p. 342. 


* It is a piece of 
his trial, which 
is to be ſeen in 
Clermont-Col- 
lege, 


(17) Ibid. p. 360, 


+ The Abbot of 
St Cyran in his 
Caſus Regius. 


TA maxim of 
the Abbot of 

St Cyran acoord- 
ing to the depok- 
tion of the wit- 
neſſes in his pro- 
ceſs kept in Cler- 
mont- College. 


* Gallia Chriſtiana, and mentioning that Abbot, be- 


* ſtowed on him a great encomium, as if he had been 
* the moſt orthodox, and the moſt holy man, that 
lived in our days; but the general aſtembly of the 
* Clergy of France ordered it to be ſtruck out by a 
formal decree (12).” See the remark [X. 

It is to be obſerved, that the prelates, who, in their 
aſſembly, cauſed that encomium to be ſuppreſſed, would 
not buy any copy of the Gallia Chriftiana which had 


it not (13). 16 


[D] His letters. ] It is a work very much cried up 
by the Janſeniſts. Mr Arnauld d'Andilly publiſhed it 
in 1648, and dedicated it to the Clergy of France. 


(12) St Romuald 
Abrege du Thre- 
ſor. Chronol. 
Tom. li, pag. 1. 
452, 453- ad ann, 
164.3. 

(13) Vigneul 
Marville, Me- 


langes, Tom. ii, 


The letters are full of devotion and maxims of piety, Peg. 23. Dutch 


as we are told; I ſpeak thus becauſe I have not ſeen 
them. Mr Leydecker has given us ſome extracts of 
them, whereby the reader may have a good opinion 
of theſe letters (14). On the contrary, Father Bou- 
hours quotes ſome fragments of them, written in a 
frightful ſtyle (15). He makes uſe of the edition of 
the Sieur de Preville, 1655. It is ſaid, in Moreri's 
Dictionary, that the Lyons edition is one of the fineſt; 
I do not know whether he means that of 1679. Note, 


that we are told in the book, intituled, /a Morale 


pratique des Feſuites, pag. 413 of the 8th volume, that 


Edit. 


(14) Leydecker, 
in Hiſtor. Jan- 
ſeniſmi, 2. 470, 


ſeg. 


(15) Bouhours, 
Maniere de bien 
penſer, Pag. 3459 
& eg. Dutch 
Edition. See al- 


Father Pintereau, a Feſuit, has only printed ſome ſcraps ſo the anſwers to 
the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, pag. 
234, 235, & . 
Edit. Liege 
1653. 


under the name of a chimerical gentleman, whom he call; 
the Sieur de Preville. You may fee in the following 
pages how the original letters of Janſenius and the 
Abbot of Saint-Cyran came into the hands of the 


Jeſuits. 


[E] Car- 
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I, 


IIe 3, 


write againſt the Proteſtants [E], exhorted him to go about it in priſon, and offered to ſup- 5 
ply him with books and all neceſſary helps. We ſhall ſee below (t) the Abbot de Saint- (97 LE], 

| Cyran's anſwer to that propoſal. He was not much eſteemed by the famous Grotius [F], 
which is not very ſurpriſing ; for Grotius, following the doctrine of the Arminians, was 
not very well diſpoſed to admire ſuch a rigid follower of St Auguſtin, I have faid in 
another place (I) that the opinion of this abbot concerning the council of Trent was diſ- (7 In the remark 
covered to the public by Mr Abelly in the Life of Vincent de Paul, and that the dil- Nr 


covery of this ſecret was acceptable to many people. This muſt not be ſo underſtood 


ticle ABELLV. 


as if the public had not known before that ſuch a thought was aſcribed to that abbot. I 
only meant that many were glad to know that the teſtimony of Vincent de Paul appeared“ 
in print ; but before that work of Mr Abelly came out, it might have been found in ſome 
other books that the Abbot of Saint Cyran did not very well approve the council of 
Trent [GJ]. He was very ill treated in a book of Mr de Raconis, Biſhop of Lavaur. 


His friends accuſe that prelate of having 


done that out of complaiſance to Father 


Joſeph (m). He accuſes them in his turn, for already canonizing that abbot, as if they were ( Raconis, de 
Popes, and as if be had already done a great many miracles as irue, as the forged ones they Pop pH 


had publiſhed were ridiculous (u). 


Saint Pierre, ag. 
Io, Paris edition, 


Here follow ſome more additions. The praiſes beſtowed on him by Mr de Balzac ee 
are doubtleſs hyperbolical; nevertheleſs, we find there one of the talents of the man whom (+) 14. ibid. 
he is commending, viz. that he underſtood how to ſupport his opinions in the belt 
manner [H}. I have received a very curious memoir concerning the paradox in the 
remark B [1]. I ſhall give the very words of that memoir, in which there is alſo 


[E] Cardinal de Richelieu looking upon him as a man 
very well qualified to write againſt the Proteſtants.) It is 
{aid that this Abbot was reſolved to anſwer the Mini- 
ſters, who had writ againſt Cardinal du Perron about 
the Pope's ſupremacy, and the Real Preſence. His con- 


lien encouraged him to go on with it; but the Abbot 
made anſwer, that it was not becoming the dignity of 

\ the Church, that her head and her greateſt myſtery 
ſhould be defended by a priſoner. Communis opinio eff 

Abbatem Sancyranum, antequam in arce Vincenna detine- 

retur, meditatum, & aggreſſum etiam vindicias Cardi- 

nalis Perronii adverſus heterodoxorum plures, qui in vi- 

rum jam mortuum inſurrexerant, ulturi quas vivus fibi 

plagas inflixerat, & ſuſcepiſſe defendenda quæ Cardinalis 

immortalitate dignus ſcripſerat de Euchariſtia, & de 

primatu Petri ab hereticis maxime laceſſita. Id cum 

obaudifſet Cardinalis Richelius, fertur ad id opus, quem 

currentem putabat, incitaſſe, & pollicitus fi inchoatam 

apologiam vellet proſequi, curaturum, ne quidquam libro- 

rum, & ſubſidiorum deefſet, quæ ad abſokvendam wellet, 

aut forent neceſſaria 3 ſed excelſso animo reſponſum a San- 

cyrano non convenire Eccleſiæ dignitati, illius caput, & my- 

leriorum maximum ab homine accuſato, qui ſui juris non 

(16) Vincentius, zz, defend: (16). Mr Arnauld fays only, it is well known 
oro OS that his confinement was the only thing that prevented 
aa ec Tan, 5 his anſwering the miniſters, who had writ againſt the do- 


| N paz. 153. ctrine ofthe Catholic church concerning the Euchariſt(1 7). 


[F] He aus not much eſteemed by the famous Grotius.] 
(07) eee 3” In order t this, I ſhall only ſet d fla 
tique des Jeſuites, In order to prove this, I ſhall only ſet down a paſlage 
Tem. viii, pag. Out of a letter of Balzac to the Jeſuit Leonard Allemai. 
376, 377. © Quam æquo utantur Grotio etiam alien videre pote- 
* ris ex his quæ ſubjungo verbis Epiſtolæ, non ita pri- 
dem ab eo ſcriptæ, ad optimum & humaniſſimum vi- 
rum Joannem Cordeſium. Et mihi Aurelius in- 


tantus Suarezii contemptus; hominis, fi quid rectè 
judico, in Philoſopiua, cui hoc tempore connexa eſt 


rum nomen Societati toties objicere, cum fi quid 
Molinz exciderit periculoſius, id poſterioribus je- 
ſuitarum, præcipuè Leſſii, ſcriptis fit caſtigatum. 
Neque vero non nihil etiam ab illa ſententia peri- 
culi eſt, quæ cum concilio Valentino, laudante Au- 
relio, ſtatuit quorundam ſalutem Deum nolle, fi illi qui- 
(18) Balzer, E. 4% nude ut homines ſpectentur (18). - - - How equi- 
piſtolar. Select. table Grotius is, even to people that differ from him in 
Pag. m. 172. * their principles, will afpear to you from the following 
* avords, which T take out of a letter auritten by him 

not long ago, to that worthy and good natured man 

John Cordefius. ** Aurelius ſeems to me to avant a 
«© check now and then. For why ſhould he diſcover fo 
great contempt for Suarez, a man who, if I judge 
* aright, has fuch refined notions in Philoſophy, with 
which at this time ſcholaſtic Divinity is ſtrongly con- 
netted, that he has ſcarce any equal ? To what purpoſe 


o 


finement put a ſtop to hib deſign : Cardinal de Riche- 


terdum ſufflaminis egere videtur. Nam quorſum 


Scholaſtica Theologia, tantæ ſubtilitatis, ut vix 
quenquam habeat parem ? Quid attinet Moliniſta- 


dves he fo often upbraid the Feſuits with the name of * ſa Decifion, at Paris, by Touſſaint de Bray, in 1609, 
| | in 


ſomething 


Moliniſts, fince if there was any thing dangerous in Mo- 

lina's doctrine, it has been ſince mended in the awritings 

of the Feſuits, and particularly in thoſe of Leſſius. For 

netther is that opinion entirely free from danger which, 

eftabliſhed by the council of Valentia, and approved by 

Aurelius, declares, that G o p wills not the ſalvation 

of ſome, if we conſider them barely as men.“ | 

[G] 1t might have been found in fame other books, that 

he did not very well approve the council of Trent.) It will 

be ſufficient for me to quote one of them, that is, the 

Triumphus Catholice weritatis adverſus Nowatores, 

printed in 1651. Father Labbe, who is juſtly ac- 

counted the author of it, inferted a memorial in it 

containing the dying words of Octavius de Bellegarde, 

Archbiſhop of Sens. It is ſaid that this archbiſhop ſent 

to the Pope's Nuncio by the Baron de Renti this laſt 

declaration of his opinions, that the Pope might be in- 

formed of it. One article of that piece runs thus: 

That the Archbiſhop of Sens. . . is bound to be- 

lieve that this whole party is rightly ſuſpected by the 

Church, knowing that it began with an illuſion, 

* which produced, among other effects, a falſe devo- t 

tion called, 4e Chapelet ſecret du S. Sacrament (19), (19) Concerning 

condemned as ſuch by eight Doctors of the Sor- 2 2 _— 

bonne ; and being informed by credible prrfops 1 
t 


| : ret d' intelligence 
that the Abbot of Saint-Cyran ſpoke of the council avec 5 


of Trent as of a political aſſembly, which was not pag. 5+ 
in the leaſt a true council (20). | 5 
[ H] The praiſes beſtowed on him by Balxzac . . . ave See upon this 
find there one of the talents . . . . that of ſupporting his Erith . N 
opinions in the beſt manner.] It muſt be owned, Sir, n 
that you are the greateſt tyrant alive, and that your bool intituled: 
authority begins to be terrible to every body; when Les Reliques de 
you ſpeak, there is no poſſibility of retaining one's / Ab, de S. Cy- 
opinion, if it be not agreeable to your's. You have 

often reduced me to that extremity, that parting 
from you without knowing how to anfwer you, I Catholicæ veri- 
could ſcarce refrain from crying out in an extaſy, tatis, pag. 159, 
Reitore me my opinion, which you have taken from 160. | 
me by force, and do not take away that liberty of 
conſcience which the king has allowed us (21). (21) Balzac, 
This is what Mr Balzac wrote to him on the 12th of LES one 
January, 1626. See alſo the thirty-firſt Letter of theSup- , 7, 1s 25, 
plement to his works at pag. 186 of the 1oth edition. ſecond part of bis 

[ 1] I Have received à very curious memoir concerning works in the Pa- 

the paradox mentioned in the remark B.] We have ſeen ”'* edition 1638. 
in the remark [B] what Peter de St Romuald ſays on 
that ſubject: but what follows was communicated to 
me by a perſon much better informed than that monk. 
* The Abbot de St Cyran did not write any ſuch 
book as the Ca/us Regius in the latter part of his 
* life. The book which occaſioned this miſtake of 
the good Father was printed in the year 1609: and 
* as there is no reaſon againſt aſcribing it to the Abbot 
* de St Cyran, the apology for the Biſhop of Poitiers 
© muſt not be counted his firſt, but his ſecond work. 
The book in queſtion is intituled, 2ueftion Rotale & 
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SAINT-CYRAN..SAINT-CYRE. 


ſomething touching the ſuppreſſion which the Sammarthani were obliged to make [K]. 
They aſcribed to our John de Verger a piece which was cenſured by the Sorbonne, and 


which was written by a ſiſter of Mr Arnauld. 


It is intituled Le Chappelet ſecret du Saint 


Sacrement de l' Autel, I ſhall ſpeak of it below [Lj. 


in 8vo. This is the title, and it is no otherwiſe 


hord had engaged him to maintain in his youth, juſt as 


4 
« expreſſed in the privilege, but in the firſt page we abe /ee [ſocrates did formerly write an encomium upon | 
find a more circumſtantial one: Queſtion Rotale, &c. Helena, and another upon Bufiris, & (22). (22) A manu» 1 
; Pe royal queſtion, vherein is fpewn in wwhat extre- [IX] The ſuppreſſion which the Sammarthani were ſctipt ef 5 
l * mity, eſpecially in times of peace, a ſubjett may be obliged obliged to make.] The Clergy obliged them to ſuppreis by Mr Linceloe g 
10 preſerve «the life of his prince at the expence of his the encomium which they had made upon John du — "4 
© gavn. This book contains fifty-ſix leaves, or 112 Verger de Hauranne in the 4th volume of their Gal. ” 
pages. It is true, the author in ſeveral places, par- lia Chriſtiana, pag. 830, ſpeaking of the Abbots of | 
« cularly fol. 46, & ſq. mentions ſeveral particular Saint-Cyran (23). * They cauſed to be ſubſtituted (23) See above ; 
© occafions in which a man may kill himſelf without © there the encomium upon Mr de la Rochepozay, remark [C]. . 
being guilty of ſelf- murder. He alledges them to * Biſhop of Poitiers, ſuch as it had been publiſhed be- F 
© prove, that much more a ſubject ought to preſerve * fore in the third volume, pag. 903. They likewiſe 8 
© the life of his prince at the expence of his own. * cauſed to be added in the magin of the ſubſtituted FA 
© What occaſioned that piece is curious enough to be leaf, the following words over-againſt the Abbot has 
© related. It is to be found in the book, intituled, de Hauranne's name.“ Cautum eſt decreto Cleri tha 
L' Inmcence, &c. Innocence and Truth defended, part 2. * Gallicani quod fi in quibuſdam exemplaribus elogium ue 
« art. 8. p. 155, and 156. and is this. King Henry hhuic diverſum reperiatur, id cenſeatur inſertum ſine hay 
the Great having aſted ſome Lords what he ſhould have * ejus cognitione & approbatione ; illz{a tamen fama = dar 
done, if, at the battel of Arques, inflead of gaining the Sammarthanorum & Hiſtorica fide qui ſuis operibus to 
victory, he had been forced to fly, and had embarked in * de Eccleſia Gallicana bene meriti ſunt (24). - - (24) Taken from f = 
the neighbouring ſea without any proviſions, and had It is provided by a decree of the Clergy of the Gallican a manufeript 12 
been driven by a ſtorm into ſome remote deſart or iſland; * Church, that in caſe any of the copies ſhould contain an pant of Mr rat. 
and one of the lords anſwering, that he auould ſooner hawe * encomium different from this, it ought to be looked upon . let 
given himſelf for food to him by taking away his own * as inſerted without their knowledge and approbation; +5 
life, which he muſt quickly have ft however, than have auithout any prejudice however to the fame and fidelity i 
Suffered his king to die with hunger. The king queſtioned * of the Sammarthani, who have done great ſervice to (s) 
ewhether that might be done. The late Count de Cramail, * the Gallican Church by their works.” a ; 2. 
evho abas preſent at this diſcourſe, paying a viſit ſoon after [LJ Lis intituled, le Chappelet ſecret, &c. . ©. . liv, 
to Mr de St Oran, his particular friend, propoſed this I. ſhall ſpeak of it belbab.] It is one of the pieces by the 
queſtion to him, and defired his anſwer in writing. which Father Meynier endeavours to prove upon the 
Mr de St Cyran, who was then in the vigour of his Meſſieurs de Port- Royal that they have a ſecret intelli- 
youth, and might poſſibly be affected with that generous gence with Geneva, he takes ſome propoſitions out of 
reſolution, exerciſed himſelf upon that queſtion purely Meta- it, and compares them with thoſe of the miniſters ; but 
phyfical, in the ſame manner as he would have done upon before he comes that length, he makes the follow- 
the clemency of Phalaris, the moſt cruel tyrant that ever ing preamble ; © Notwithſtanding that he who wrote 
ewas ; and having delivered his folution of it in two the Apology for Saint-Cyran, and that the other 
ſhapes to the Count de Cramail, that lord ſuppreſſed of the * Janſeniſt . . , . . 4 4 
tavo pieces that which was the better grounded in reaſon in the print, to the words (25) il eſt vray que je excla- EA 
and authority, and cauſed the other to be printed without ſively. Father Meynier oblerves (26), that the Port- (2 5) wy "4s al! 
the author's name, and even without his knowledge, un- Royal condemns the Sorbonne for having cenſured this Chap- & Geneve . 
der the title , Queſtion Royale, becauſe the king had pelet; but he ſays it was not without reaſon that the Sor- telligence contre 
propoſed it, and becauſe it only concerned that Metaphyfical bonne affirmed that befides the extravagances, imperti- le tres Saint Sa- 5 
caſe relating to the king's perſon and life, as appears from nences, errors, blaſphemies, and impieties, which this ee t de : Au- 50 
the very title. But the Abbot of St Cyran has ever ſince Chappelet contains, it introduces beſides opinions , , , ? 9 x2 
declared to bis friends, d fee od ns ene a EOS, (26) Ibid. P. 6. ann 
contain his true ſentiments, but * paradox which that in the print, to the words (27) Il eſt exclufruely. 5 ; N * 
1 + | teri 
SAINT-CYRE was one of the brave men of the Proteſtant party under the reign ; hk 
of Charles IX. His name was Tanneguy Bouchet de Puy-Greffier [A]. He was one 055 
(a) D' Aubigne, Of the heads of what is called the conſpiracy of Amboiſe (a); and after the battle of Dreux ert 
Ton. i, Pag. 125. he was appointed governor of Orleans, upon advice that the royal army deſigned to beſiege "3 - 
(%) 1dem. P. 238. jt (H). He brought the troops of Guienne to the Prince of Conde after the battle of eie 
() Caſtelnu, St Denys (c), and was killed in that of Moncontour, being one of the oldeſt and braveſt 7 
Memoir, Iivr. L . . | ! : : 1 | e 
wi, chap. vii. ſoldiers in France (d). We find a more particular account of his valour in d' Aubigné's | + her 
(d) They are la Hiſtory. * The conſternation of the Reformed, /ays he (e), was not ſo great, but euer 
Popelinieres e that they rallied in large bodies and often charged thoſe who preſſed them hard, tho? prin 
W | | ; 5 - End 
„ ,. * they were cloſely purſued by the companies of the Marſhals de Camp, which had not 8 
(e) Hiſtoire, * | Fg , R : 10067 
v chap. xvii, © fought. The chief glory of that running fight ought to be aſcribed to the Reiſters; rä 
ME. 457 adam. c but Saint-Cyre Puy-Greffier ought to have a ſhare in it. That old man having rallied + ku 
three troops of horſe in the wood of Maire, and perceiving that by one charge he 8 — 
| might cis 
— | | | 3850 ment 
[4] Taneguy Bouchet de Puy-Greffier.] He was the by, a ſmall adventure of Frances de Bouchet the (4) Varillas, ha 
* deſcended from John Bouchet, counſellor in the wife of Artus de Cofſe. Her huſband was deprived, Charles 1X, 4c. _ 2 
« parliament of Paris in the year 1372, and afterwards on her account of the office of Superintendant of the * ad ann. 1 
* admitted preſident into the grand chamber the 2gth Finances, whereby he got the firſt year enough to pay 1567. Con 
* of April, 1389, originally of Auvergne, who was all his debts, and as much money again as he owed (4) [(a) Brantome di, „ 
* the father of John Sieur de Puy-Greffer in Poitou, (Fa). He carried his wife to court to wait upon Ca- does not fay that, 5 2 
< paternal anceſtor of the Sieurs du Puy-Greffier de therine de Medicis. She was a country lady, who had ere _ ke 3 — 
«© Sainte Gemme, and de Villiers- Charlemagne, and newer ſeen the court, and who was ſo fimple as to thank las WD ws prior 
(1) Le 1 * of this Tanneguy Bouchet (1), whom la Popeliniere her majeſty for the ſuperintendancy, as a favour whereby main of the ftcry. e' 
Aidit. aux Mem, by Miſtake calls Du Bouchet (2). The eldeſt branch they had been enabled to pay their debts, and to get wealth. See his Homm, Ill. 6-4 
de Caitelnau, of that family ended in Frances Bouchet, lady de The marſhal, who heard this compliment, was provoked 4 ; — = 2 Ang 8 (70) 
Tom. ii, p. 795. Puy Greffier, who married Artus de Coſſé Seigneur at his wife's folly; but the queen was wonderfully pleaſed rake 38 BB 
(2) 18. ibid. pag. de Gonnor, Marſhal of France, and in another Frances «vith fo ingenuous a confeſſion, and that the lady had re- fac. Rr M. = Caly 
794. | Bouchet half ſiſter of the former, who married firſt wealed enough to ruin her huſbard (5), if he ſhould fall C = 17. E - — 
(5) Varillas, ubi = , 


Andrew de Foix lord d'Aſparoth, and then Francis de under the diſpleaſure of that princels. 
la Trimouille count Benaon (3). I ſhall mention, by 7 
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[B] He was not leſs virtuons as he ſhewed 
by his puniſhing adultery.) The ſtory is very 'remark- 
able, Beza relates it in the following manner. On 
the 26th of March 1563, the Sieur de Saint-Cyre, other- 
viſe called Puy-Greffier, who had been appointed governor 
of Orleans f om the time that the Prince left that town, 
a good man and a great enemy to vice, cauſed a new 
and remarkable execution to be made in the perſons of 
Deſlandes Sieur du Moulin, formerly ſecretary to the king, 
and of Godard (dg) the wife of Fobn Godin, lieutenant 
to the Prowſi-marſhal of Blois. Whilſt this Godin was 
in the army, du Moulin debauched his wife at Orleans, 


for awhich crime he was hanged with her in the ſquare 


du Martroy: which being told at court appeared - ſo 


2 garde, agrecable ſtrange, that many were not aſhamed to ſay, that if 


to the Latin Go- 
dardam, of Thu- 
anus who had 
= conſulted the Er- 
rata of Beza's Ec- 
dleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
ry. REM. 
Cn. ] 


5 (6) Beza, Hi- 
ſttoire Eccleſ. 
iur. vi, tœzuards 


the end, pag. 336. 


nier, 
oyal, 

d' in- 
contre 
inct Sa- 
e I Au- 
Then 


P. 6. 


7) Thuanus, 1b. 
xx. init ad 
ann 1563. 

fſcripto Inſt. de 


zur. nat. 


| 1 (9) See the ad- 


vertiſement pre- 
fixed to the Ca- 


e ; techiſm of the 
; © Jeſuits CE! 


'T(&y) It muſt 


de the ſecond edi- 


tion of this Cate- 
chiſm, in 16mo, 
printed in Hol- 
land in the year 
1678. For the 
=> firſt edition in 
Zoo, faid to be 
5 printed at Ville- 
franche 1602, 
does not contain 


this Advertiſe- 
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4 ann. I], it is in the 
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there was nothing elſe in the Reformed Religion, they 
abould be ſure not to embrace it (6). The reflexion is 
very ingenious : and indeed how can a man be fafe in 
a religion, which does not refer to Gop the puniſh- 
ment of adulterers, but delivers them up to the ſecu- 
lar power to be puniſhed with death? This is ſuffici- 
ent to put a great many people out of conceit with a 
religion; it is worſe than the condemnation of Poly- 
gamy, which kept ſome infidels from embracing Chri- 
ſtianity. Leſt any one ſhould ſuſpect the author I 
have quoted, I ſhall cite another, who was not a Pro- 
teſtant, and who relates the thing in a very pompous 
manner. Pridie judicium non hujus ſæculi nec tunc 
* ſecundum Franciz mores, ubi adulterium non puniri 
magni nominis Juriſconſultus Joan. Faber olim dixit, 
Aureliani latum eſt contra Landam Molinum, qui 
Godardam Jo. Godini uxorem dum vir in caſtris 
eſſet corrupiſſe convictus, ad mortem damnatus eſt, 
amboque Landa & Godarda in publica platea laqueo 
ſuſpenſi ſunt, Pigreferio priſci moris ac ſeveritatis 
viro qui a Condzo urbi præpoſitus fuerat judicium 
urgente, & graſſantibus vitus exemplo opus eſſe 
dictitante; quod tamen in aula adeo male acceptum 
eſt, ut plerique ſumma impudentia palam teſtarentur 
ſe à Proteſtantibus ſemper alienos futuros, & vel ob 
eam cauſſam nunquam in eorum verba juraturos eſſe, 
qui adulteriis hucuſque impunitis nova & apud nos 
inaudita ſeveritate pœnam capitis ſtatuerent (7) 
On the day before, a ſentence not ſuitable to the cuſtoms 
of the preſent age, nor at that time to thoſe of 
France, where, according to the great Civilian Faber, 
_ adultery is not puniſhed, was paſſed at Orleans upon du 
Moulin; who being convicted of having debauched Go- 
darde the wife of John Godin, during her huſband's ab- 
ſence in the army, was condemned to death ; and both 
| he and ſhe were publickly hanged ; Puy-Greffier, a man 
of primitive manners and ſeverity, who had been. 
appointed governor of the city by the Prince of Conde, 
nfiſting upon it, and affirming that the raging vices of 
the time required ſuch an example to be made. It was 
nevertheleſs jo ill taken at court, that moſt people openly 
declared with the higheſt impudence, that they awould 
always hate the Proteſtants, and never would embrace 
their religion, if it were for no other reaſon but this 
that they made a capital crime of adultery, which be- 
fore that time had not been ſo much as puniſhed.” Thoſe 
courtiers were in the right to ſay that Puy-Greffier's 
ſeverity was out of faſhion; nay, the Civilian Faber, 
quoted by Thuanus, expreſsly ſays (8), that it was ne- 
ver heard that any body had been puniſhed for adul- 
tery in France. Few people were able to refrain 
ſaying in that reſpect, let us beware of innovations 
(9). It muſt alſo be granted that this ſeverity was not 
of long continuance among the Proteſtants, accordin 
to the maxim, zullum wiolentum durabile. It laſt 
longer at Geneva (10) ; but at laſt it vaniſhed away: 
and it may be ſaid in general to the ſhame of Chri- 
ſtians, that they have laßered the penal laws, which 
many Pagan nations had enacted againſt adultery, to 
be aboliſhed time out of mind. There is hardly any. 
crime which oftner eſcapes with impunity than that : 
whoever proſecutes any perſon for it, muſt rather ex- 


pect to be the talk of the town, and to be laughed at 
VOL. V. | 
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might ſave the lives of a thouſand men, his miniſter, who contributed to this reſolution 
of his, adviſed him to harangue his ſoldiers. To brave men few words, ſaid Saint-Cyre: 
brethren and friends it is thus you muſt do: with that, armed as he was after the old French 
manner in armour, filvered over from head to foot, bare-faced, with a beard as white 


as ſnow, and aged eighty-five years, he advanced twenty paces before his troop, drove 
all the Marſhals de Camp before him, and ſaved many lives by his death.” 


not leſs virtuous than valiant [B], as he ſhewed by his puniſhing adultery. 


He was 


by every body, than to have a good iſſue in his cauſe. 
I do not pretend to approve in every thing the penal 
laws of the Heathens on this head ; for what could 
be more horrid than the cuſtom, which Theodoſius 
ſuppreſſed at Rome? Women guilty. of adultery were 
condemned to live in little cells, and to proſtitute 
themſelves to all comers ; and to make every one ſen- 
ſible that the puniſhment was executed, little bells 
were rung during the time of the execution (11). 

Any one, who compares 'Thuanus's words with the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory of Briſſonius's book, ad legen Fu- 
liam de adulteriis, will wonder that this great Hiſtorian 
ſhould ſpeak of the impunity of adultery, as he does ; 
for it will appear that Briſſonius, dedicating his book 


(11) Socrates, 
Hye. Eccleſ. lib, 
v, cap. xviii, See 
the article B A- 
BEL OF. 
remark [C]. 


the 29th of November 1557, to Chriſtopher de Thou, 


preſident in the parliament of Paris, and the Hiſtorian's 
Father, praiſes him for having cauſed ſome perſons 
guilty of that fin to be puniſhed ; and adds, that this 
public example was applauded by all good men, which 
put the author upon writing a commentary on the law- 
which that magiſtrate had revived. His words deſerve 
to be recited : © (12) Superioribus temporibus hac Sa- 
« tyrici poëtæ querella aures noſtræ perſonavere, Ub: 
nunc lex Fulia dormis (13)? Inſederat videlicet im- 
peritorum animis ridicula quidem, ſed tamen quæ 
maximam ad nequitiam feneſtram patefecerat opinio, 
adulterorum in Gallia impunita eſſe peccata, qua 
paſſim corruptis moribus laudi jam duci, & in pretio 
haberi id vitii cœperat. Hanc tu Reipub. pernicio- 
ſam opinionem editis non ita dudum de aliquot adul- 
teris exemplis eripuiſti, perfeciſtique, ut non tam 


4 
c 
c 
6 
c 
4 


* noſtris antehac defuiſſe judicemus. 
« 


Quod ſpectacu- 


lum cùm maximus bonorum omnium plauſus conſe- 
cutus eſſet, hinc me laudum tuarum, ad quas hunc 
cumulum acceſſiſſe valde gaudebam, recordatione in- 
cenſum res ipſa admonuit, ut antiquam de adulteriis 
coercendis ab Auguſto latam legem, quæ quaſi poſt- 
liminio an uſum rediret, in ordinem digererem, & 
interpretatione adhibita illuſtrarem. - - - In former 
times our ears rung with this complaint of the ſatirical 
Poet, Why ſleeps the Julian Law? For ignorant 
minds were poſſeſſed with an opinion that adultery avas 
not puniſhed in France; which opinion, ridiculous as it 
was, opened a wide door for all fort of wickedneſs 3 


and an univerſal corruption of manners being thereby 
praiſed. But you, Sir, have put an end to this per- 


not long ago, and you have convinced us that it was 
not a will to puniſh but accuſers that <were wanting 
to our forefathers. This public example was greatly 
extolled by all good men, and being excited by the 
praiſes given you, (to which I rejoiced to ſee 
* ſuch a noble addition made) I was induced to 
< digeſt into order, and comment upon, that old 
* law of Auguſtus for the puniſhment of adulterers, 
* which is now in a manner revived by you.” It is 


very probable that notwithſtanding all the applauſes 
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puniendi voluntatem, quàm accuſatores majoribus 


introduced, the ſaid vice begun to be highly eſteemed and 


(12) Barn. Briſ- 
ſon. Epiſt. Dedi- 
cat. ſingularis Li- 
bri ad legem Ju- 
liam de adulteriis. 


(13 Juven. Sat, 
II, ver. 37. 


nicious opinion by making an example of ſome adulterers 


of good men, Chriſtopher de Thou relaxed, and. that 


perceiving he could not put a ſtop to the corruption, 
he was obliged to let things take their uſuz! courſe. 
Hence it is that his ſon took no notice of that ſhort 
interruption of impunity. Briſſonius intimates, that 
if there had been accuſers in former times, the Judges 
of France would have made it appear that they were 
not unwilling to puniſh adulterers. Indeed I believe 
that the accuſers for this crime have been few ; but 
the difficulty of proving ſuch an accuſation, and the 
ſhame that attends thoſe who carry the cauſe, are more 
than ſufficient to prevent moſt ſuits of that kind (14). 
Montagne has been quoted on this ſubje& elſewhere 
(15). It muſt be confeſſed that it is not ſo much the 
connivance of the Magiſtrates, or the ſilence of 
Preachers, as the greatneſs of the evil, that prevents 
the execution of the laws. A Profeſſor of Philoſophy 


at Groningen publiſhed in 1663, a collection of Diſ- 
ſertations, wherein he ſays, that the Divines of Straſ- 


bourg 


(14) See the new 
Letters againſt 
Maimbourg's 
Hiſtory of Calvi- 
niſm, pag. 588. 
& ſeg. d 


(15) Ibid. f. 539. 
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bourg prevailed about thirty years before with the 
magiſtrates, to inflict a capital puniſhment on adulte- 
rers; and he wiſhes the Reformed Divines of the Low- 
Countries would not expreſs ſo much zeal againſt dan- 
cing, as againſt the too great indulgence for adultery. 


He fancies that if they had thundered to purpoſe 


againſt that abuſe, they would, with Gop's bleſſing 
upon their endeavours, have engaged the magiſtrates 
citat, xvi. pag, to inflict a more ſevere puniſhment than a fine. (16) 
g21, Dui (Theologi) f eque fervide a pluribus jam ann 


(16) Mart. 


SAINTE-ALDEGONDE. 


detonuiſſent in adullerium, ( quod, '% aobor ! per totum 
Belgium pecuniaria duntaxat mula expiatur) ex Dei 
benediftione, dubio procul, jam diu a ſuis Superiori bus 
conſecuti fuiſſent, quod ex voto obtigit, ante annos ferme 
triginta, Theologis Auguſtanæ Conf. ſſlonis, Argentine 
Ewangelicam doctrinam annunciantibus: qui, licet non 
ſubduxerunt Auditoribus ſuis temperatis in nuptiis choreas, 
a Magiſtratu tamen impetrarunt gladium adulterii vin- 
dicem. Had he been a miniſter, he would have found 
the difficulty of that advice. | 


SAINTE-ALDEGONDE (Pririe pe Marnix LORD pu MONT) 
born at Bruſſels [A], in the year 1538, made himſelf famous by his employments and 
writings. He fled into Germany when liberty of conſcience was ſuppreſſed by the Spaniards 

in the Netherlands, and at Heidelberg he had the office of counſellor in the Eccleſiaſtical 


council conferred upon him. 


He returned into his own country in the year 1572 to 


employ his talents for the ſupport of liberty and the intereſt of the Reformed Religion [ B]. 
He was very much eſteemed by the Prince of Orange, to whom he did ſeveral important 


ſervices, not ſo much by his ſword as by his words [C]. 
ſent by the States into England in 1575, to deſire 


He was one of the deputies, + 
ueen Elizabeth's protection. Three 


years after he was ſent by the Arch-duke Matthias to the diet of Worms, where he made 


[4] Born at Bruſſels.) I would not affirm it, if 

Melchior Adam was the only author that ſays ſo ; 

for I find he adds to it a falſity, whereby one might 

be apt to think that he was not rightly informed. 

He ſays that the father and mother of Philip de Mar- 

nix were natives of Burgundy, and retired to Bruſ- 

(1) Bruxellis . . . ſels (1). This is not true: Sainte-Aldegonde anſwer- 
e parentibus Bur- ing a writer, who called him a foreigner of Burgundy, 
gundicis qui eo ſays, Not one of my anceſtors was a native of Burgundy, 
2 3 ;, that ] know of ; and it is notorious that I was born, 
Wins Juriſc. educated, and allied, in this country. And likewiſe my 
pag. 333. father was born, brought up, and allied in it; ſo that 
| | except my grand-father and his predeceſſors, who were 
natives of Savoy, all my paternal and maternal anceſtors 
(2) Sainte-Alde- Were born in the Loau- Countries (2). The reaſon there- 
fore why I affirm that he was born at Bruſſels, is be- 


gonde, Reſponſe : l 
cauſe Verheiden ſays ſo (3), without adding any of the 


apologetique au 


Libelle intitule falſities that are found in Melchior Adam. Note, that 
Antidote, l. 4. Moreri in copying theſe falſities has rather increaſed 
5. Ver ſo. 


them, for he is more particular, and ſays that the 
(3) Verheiden, in Parents of our Philip were natives of the county of Bur- 
Elog. preſtantium gundy. It ſeems that Swertius and Valerius Andreas 
aliquot Theolog. knew not that Philip de Marnix was born in the Ne- 
Pag. 141. therlands: their ignorance of this is ſurpriſing, ſince 
They mes they knew this author by his controverſial books (4). 
tion them ſpeak- Had they known his native country, they would have 
ing of Michael placed him in the catalogue of the writers of the Ne- 
Baius, and the therlands : they do not uſe to leave out the Proteſtant 


Jeſuit John Da- authors 

id, wh t : : : . | 
i "Supe N LB] He returned into his country in the year 1572, to 
Aldegonde. employ his talents for the intereſt of the Reformed 


Religion.] Since Verheiden and Melchior Adam knew 

nothing of the circumſtances of his return, it will not 

be improper for me to ſupply what they have omitted. 
Sainte-Aldegonde ſoon after he left the Low-Countries 

on account of religion, was admitted into the ſervice 

of the Elector Palatine; but William Prince of Orange, 

Who looked upon him as a man well qualified for his 

deſigns, deſired him ef the EleQor : which was grant- 

ed him firſt for two months, and then for two more, 

and at laſt for ſo long as he ſhouid want him; only the 

ſaid Elector reſerved to himſelf the liberty of recalling 

40 Sainte Aids- him, when he ſhould think fit (5). Sainte-Aldegonde 
gonde, Reſponſe gives this account to ſhew that he followed the Prince 
apologetique, fo/, of Orange only as his private miniſter and ſervant, and 
Zo not as a member of the States, or to intrude into the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs. And therefore, ſays he, 

if have been employed in public affairs, either in the 

name, and by order of the States, or otherwiſe, it aua, 

 ahkways at his defire, and to pay him a due obedience as 

I was ordered by my firſt maſter. I will alſo mention 

what has been omitted concerning the perſecutions he 

went through, before he fled into Germany. I was, 

(6) 14. ibid. in lays he (6), outlawed, baniſhed, deprived of my eſtate, 
the next leaf to and expoſed to the hatred and abuſes of my friends and 
B 5. relations; and at laſt I lay in priſon a year under the 
| Dake of Alva and the commander Requeſenes ; and during 

that confinement I prayed to GOD every night at leaſt for 

the ſpace of three months, as if it had been the laſt night 

of my life, knowing that the ſaid Duke of Alva had twice 

ordered that 1 ſhould be put to death in priſon. Obſerve 

that it had been objected to him, that he had been in 


a very 


the ſervice of the Ducheſs of Parma: but he anſwered 
(7) that he never had any thoughts of going into the (5) Id. ibid. fol. 
ſervice of that lady, nor ever frequented her court, D 5. 
ſeeing that during the ſpace of fix years, fince his return 
from Geneva till the beginning of the troubles, he had 
concealed himſelf, as it were, under the croſs of the per- 
ſecutions, which were at that time very violent. 

[C] . . - . Not fo much by his feword as. by his words.] 
Melchior Adam, from whom I have taken the great- 
eſt part of the text of this article, is my author for 
this. Quo in loco, faith he (8), non tam fortiter geren- (g) Melch. A- 
do, quam imitatione Cynee cordate loquendo, non poftre- dam. in Vitis 
mum patriæ libertatis propugnatorem ſe declaravit., He Juriſc. pag. 333» 
could write and ſpeak well, and was a ſcholar and a 
man of parts : his ſervices were particularly memo- 
rable on account of thoſe qualifications. It was he 
who drew up the formulary of the famous confederacy 
in the year 1566, by which ſeveral great men of the 
Low-Countries engaged to oppoſe the Inquiſition (9). (9) Strada de 
Brederode, who was the head of that league, made Bello Belgico, 
him treaſurer of it (10). Sainte-Aldegonde ſpoke in Pecad. I, lib. v, 
the name of the Prince of Orange in the aſſembly of ** . 205. 
Dort, compoſed of the deputies of all the towns, , Brederod | 
in. the year 1572 He made a lively deſcription of 3 auer 
the calamities of the country, and prevailed with that nat & Philippum 
aſſembly to come to a reſolution of oppoſing the ty- Marnixium . . . 
rants. Hidem ejus orator Dominus de Sancta Aldegonde _ mance _ 
effuſam de principis pio aſfectu, patriæ necelſitate, Hiſ , Leer biens 
panorum tyrannide declamationem pronunciat, ac civita- 1566. 
tes novo bello contra Regem, regis tamen nomine uſurpato 
illagucat (11). The Spaniards dreaded that Orator and (xx) De ortu & 
Negotiator ſo much, that the Duke of Parma gave progreſſu Calvin. 
expreſs orders to obſerve him narrowly in the confe- Neformat. 4. ii, 
rences held at Cologn in the year 1579. Monens in- J 1, Pag. 47. 
terim ut Coloniam adwentantem Philippum Marnixium | 
. « » « ſedulo obſervaret, ab eaque uti ab homine impie 
callido fibi pracaveret (12). The Proteſtant readers (ra) Strada; abt 
knowing the character of the man, who abuſes Sainte- fps, Dec. II, 
Aldegonde in this laſt paſſage, will never have a worſe 7, ii, pag. 127. 
opinion of him. He aſſiſted at the pacification of | 
Ghent, in the name of the Prince of Orange and of 
the nobility of Holland and Zealand in the year 1576 
(13). He was ſent to Bruſſels the year following; (13) Thuan. 1:5. 
but we ought. not to credit what is faid by the Hiſto- Iii, pag. m. 163. 
rians of the contrary party, that it was to attempt up- 
on the liberty of Don Juan of Auſtria (14). He was (14) Strada, 457 
taken by the Spaniards, at the Hague in the year /upra, lib. ix, 
1573 (15), and it being feared that ſuch a priſoner, Pag. 527, 830. 
who was very prejudicial to them, would meet with 4 ann. 1577. 
very ill uſage, the Prince of Orange ſent them word rar 
that he would in the ſtricteſt manner uſe repriſals (75) por 8 2 
againſt the Count de Boſſu (16). The year following * 
Mondragon being forced to capitulate at Middelburg, (16) Id. ibid. pag- 
offered to ſet Sainte-Aldegonde and three other priſon- 452. 
ers at liberty, provided the capitulation he demanded, 
ſhould be granted him. Se apud Requeſenium effectu- 
rum ut captivus Aldegundius (quod avebat Orangius ) 
treſque inſuper alii Aldegundii arbitratu remitterentur in 
Zelandiam intra ſex menſes (17). That agreement was (17) Ig. ibid. J. 
accepted and executed: which I obſerve, to ſhew how vi, pag. 469, 
pro our Philip de Marnix was confidered. He was ad am. 1574. 
to have the choice of three priſoners, who were to * 

et 
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— (20) Melch. A- 


18) Idem. Dec. 
II, lib. ix, pag. 
627. 


(19) Thuan, 1ib. 
xvi, pag. 239. 
ad ann, 1578, 


dam, ub: ſupra, 


3 Fag. 336. 


# by (21) Placcius, de 
Pe ſeudonymis, 
. Dag, 172. 


 SAINTE:ALDEGONDE. 


a very fine ſpeech, and boldly deſcribed the Spaniſh tyranny [D]. He was one of the 


plenipotentiaries, 


ſovereignty of their provinces to the Duke of Alenęon [E]. He was conſul to Antwerp 


in 1584, when that town was beſieged by the Duke of Parma. 


In the year 1593 he 


conducted into the Palatinate the Princeſs Louiſa Juliana (a), who had been betrothed 


to the Elector Frederic IV (6). 


whom the States ſent into France in the year 1580, to offer the () Daughter to 


the Prince of 
Orange William 
the firſt of that 
name, 


The books he publiſhed [F] were not the leaſt ſervice (5) Taler from 


8 b vB i 
he did: ſome of them were on Politics, and others on Controverſy ; ſome were ſerious, n Vie füt“ 
and others comical : the latter proved moſt uſeful [G]: his very ſongs procured a great 


ſet at liberty with him. The States deſigned in 1587 
to ſend him to the conferences about a peace with 
Spain (18) ; but having reſolved to continue the war, 
his deputation proved a meer project. 

[D] He made a very fine ſpeech, and boldly deſcribed 
the Spaniſh tyranny.) Thuanus fays it was printed and 
anſwered: * Fo a Ma:thia miſſus Phil. Marnixius 
« Santaldegondanus orationem mire liberam ad VII 
« viros & imperii principes, qui aderant, Nonis Mai! 
* habuit, qua deplorato miſerabili Belgii ſtatu, & Al- 
bani Auſtriique tyrannide acerbis verbis exagitata 
* Imperii opem imploravit ; quippe commune Belgii 
cum Imperio periculum eſſe, prædixitque fore, ut 
belli incendium, niſi ſiſtatur, ſe latius ſpargat, & 
Coloniam, Monaſterium, Emdam, aliaſque vicinas 
civitates, quas ex Albani conſilio Hiſpani ſub jugum 
< mittere jampridem decreverint, olim complectatur, 
« proinde rogat . . . . . ad eam orationem publicatam 
£ poſtea contraria oratione Calidii Chryſopolytani no- 
mine Lucemburgi edita reſponſum eſt, quæ tota in 
* exagitanda Belgarum in Deum ac principem ſuum 
* rebellione occupatur (19). - Phil. Marnix of Sainte- 
© Aldegonde, who was ſent thither by Matthias on the 
© 7th of May, made an exceeding bold ſpeech to the Electors 
* and the Princes of the empire, who were preſent, in 
* ewhich having deplored the miſerable condition of the 
Netherlands, and inveightd againſt the tyranny of the 
Dube of Alva and the houſe of Auſtria, he implored 
* their aſſiſtance, as the empire lay equally expoſed with 
* the Netherlands to the danger, and foretold that the 
fire of the war, unleſs it was ſtopped. would ſpread 
«* wuider and include Cologn, Munſter, Embden, and other 
neighbouring cities, which the Spaniards, by the advice 
© of Alva, had long ago reſolved to bring under ſubjection. 
© He therefore aſked . . .. . This ſpeech being publiſhed, 
it was anſwered by one printed at Luxemburgh under 
* the name of Claudius Chryſopolitanus ; which is entire- 
* by taken up in expoſing the rebellion of the Netherlanders 


againſt GOD and their ſovereign.” Note that this 


| ſpeech was tranſlated into Dutch verſe by Baptiſt Ho- 


vart (20), and that Cornelius Looſe, a native of 'Ter- 
gow, was the perſon who anſwered it (21). . 

LE] To offer the ſowereignty of their provinces to the 
Duke of Alengon.] Melchior Adam has forgot to tell 
us that Sainte-Aldegonde followed that prince into 
England in the year 1581, and wrote to the States the 
falſe news of his marriage with Queen Elizabeth. It is 
an example, which Mr de Wicquefort ſets before the 


eyes of ambaſſadors, in order to ſhew how cautious 


(22) Wicquefort, - 


” Traite de VAm- 
baſſadeur, book ii, 
Pag. m. 228, 


. 


229. See alſo 


Strada, ub: ſupra, 
Dec. II, lib, iv. 
pay. 248, ad ann, 
1581. 


they ought to be in writing news. Sometimes, ſays 
* he (22), one cannot believe his own eyes. Vidit 
aut wvidiſſe putat. - - i. e. be ſaw or imagines that 


he ſaw. The Sieur de Sainte-Aldegonde, who was 


* agent for the ſtates of the Low-Countries at the court 
* of England in the year 1581, being one evening in 
* the queen's chamber, ſaw her diſcourſing with the 
Duke of Alengon. The lords and ladies were at ſo 
great a diſtance from them that they could have no 
* ſhare in their converſation ; but every body was 
* witneſs to a thing, from which one might draw a 
very great conſequence. The queen taking a ring 
from her finger, put it on the duke's, who quickly 
went out with great chearfulneſs and ſatisſaction, as 
having obtained an earneſt and a pledge of his mar- 
© riage. Sainte. Aldegonde, who looked upon this 
* action as a thing of the greateſt importance to his 
< maſters, gave them notice of it by an expreſs he 
* diſpatched that very ſame night. All the towns of 
the Low-Countries expreſſed their joy for a piece of 
news, that proved falſe, by the ringing of bells, the 
* firing of guns, and the lighting of bonefires. The 
* queen blamed Sainte-Aldegonde for being ſo haſty 
in giving notice of a thing, the truth of which he 
* might haye known in a few hours.” — 

LF] The books he publiſbed.] Meurſius gives a cata- 
logue of them: it contains The/es aliquot de Eccltſiæ 


© prxfigentes, nihil non auſint. 


advantage 


atque Ecclefiafticarum traditionum xew e ſeu certa 
norma. Item de ſacramento cane dominice. Reſbonſio 
ad Michaelis Baii regii Profefſoris Lovanienſis apologiam. 
Epiſtola conſolatoria ad fratres exules Brabantos, Flan- 
dros, Hannones, Arteſus, alioſaue Belgas peregrinis in 
regionibus ob puram Ewvange/ii deftrinam diſperſos. 
Tractatus de cœna Domini aa Galliarum Regis ſororem 
Lotharingiæ Duci nuptam. Contra libertinss. Apoh- 
getica reſponfio contra anonymum quendam libertinum (23). 


To theſe may be added, ſays Meurſius, ſeveral pieces 


Vitis Juriſ- 
conf; Pag. 3335 
& ſeg. 


(23) Meurſius, 
Athenæ Batavæ, 


publiſhed at different times, admonitiones, declarationes, Pag. 180. 


tractatus, conſilia, diſputationes, confolationes, interpre- 
tationes, and ſeveral anonymous writings. His deſign 
was to refute the Romiſh controverſiſts, and to raiſe 
enemies to the King of Spain. T leave you to judge 
whether having the talent of writing with great faci- 
lity, he did not diſperſe many pamphlets about the 
tranſactions of the time. He did then what Baron 
Liſola has done ſince. Note that it has been ſaid he 
was lucky in gueſſing the deſigns of the Spaniards, and 
that therefore the alarms he raiſed againſt their ambi- 
tious projects were not without ground. Prudentiz 
* & hiſtoriæ cognitio quanta in eo fuerit, ſcriptum il- 
lud declarat, in quo agit de Hiſpanorum ſcopo, ad 
* quem ſua ipfi tela dirigunt; qui Monarchiam ſibi 
In eodem tanquam 
vates prognoſticis politicis multa prædixit: quæ eve- 
niſſe Britannia, Polonia, Gallia, aliæque regiones 
« teſtantur (24). - - - His great knowledge in Politics 
and Hiſtory appears from that treatiſe, wherein he con- 


(24) Melch. A- 
dam. bi ſupra, 


ſiders the chief aim which the Spaniards have in view: £92: 335, 


aobo in order to bring about their ſcheme of univerſal 
monarchy leave nothing unattempted. In the ſame trea- 
tiſe, like a prophet or political Prognoſticator, he fore- 
told many things which have actually come to paſs, as 
Great Britain, Poland, France, and other countries 


A «6 * a 6 


. . - - . His comical books avere 10ſt uſeful. 


He publiſhed in Dutch the Romiſh Hive, Alvearium 


Romanum, in the year 1571, and dedicated it to Fran- 


cis Sonnius Biſhop of Boiſleduc, one of the chief In- 
quiſitors of the Low-Countries (25). 


That book, full 
of comical ſtories, was wonderfully applauded by the 
people, and proved more prejudicial to the church of 
Rome, than a ſerious and learned work would have 
been. Nay, it is faid to have put many people upon 
examining more ſtrictly the controverted points of re- 
ligion, and detecting the errors of the church of Rome: 
Eraimus's colloquies had produced the ſame effect: 
Hoc ſcriptum . .. . eſt varietate hiſtoriarum, & acu- 


(2 5) Id. ibid. pag. 
336. 


mine ſententiarum refertiſſimum: jocis facetiiſque in 


Papiſtarum theatrales nugas & fabulas mire condi- 
tum: adeo ut lectoribus iſtorum temporum præci- 
puè, ſingularem attulerit voluptatem: & occaſionem 
* multis præbuerit, de religione Chriſtiana ſeriò co- 
* gitandi. Et hie liber ut populari applauſu acceptus, 
* fic non {ine fructu plurimorum lectus, plus rei Bel- 


* gicz illa tempeſtate in religionis negocio profuit ; 


* quam eruditi aliquot commentarii (26). - - - This 
* book . . . . is full of flories and witty ſayings: it is 


(26) Id. ibid, 


* wonderfully ſeaſoned with jokes and facetious remarks 


upon the theatrical tales and trifles of the Roman 


* Catholics: ſo that to the readers of thaſe times eſpe- 
* cially, it gave an extraordinary pleaſure, and put 
* many upon thinking ſeriouſly of the Chriſtian Re- 
* ligion. As this bool was received with general ap- 
* plauſe, fo the reading of it produced good effects, 
* and it did more ſervice to the Low-Countries in the 
« buſineſs of religion than ſome learned commentaries." 
He wrote a book of the ſame nature in French, which 
was printed ſoon after he died, with this title, Ta- 
© bleau des differens de la religion. - - A picture 
© of religious difftrences.” He is very merry in it, and 
brings in a poſſe of jokes and quibbles ; and yet 
alledges very pertinent reaſons. 'This work prov- 
ed as ſucceſsful as the Alurarium. The greateſt out 
2 | ; 


advantage to the new republic H ]. He tranſlated the Pſalms of David out of Hebrew 
(O Metch Adam» into Dutch verſe ; but that tranſlation was not made uſe of in churches [I J. He was 
me £3: 33 employed about a Dutch tranſlation of the Scripture, when he died at Leyden the fifteenth 


(4) See his Apo- of December 1598 (c). He had a little before made a journey into France about the 


8 prince's affairs (d). He did not eſcape ſlander [K ], and it it ſaid that his retreat was the 
| | life 


20 


gentleman. init. 


of the ſtories are the ſame in both. Vaſt numbers of 
people diverted themſelves with examining this pi- 
cture, and were more confirmed in their belief thereby 
than if they had read the beſt work of Calvin. Thua- 
nus did not approve this way of handling controverſy. 
T have ſeen, {aid he (27), Philip de. Marnix de Sainte- 
 Aldegonde at the fiege of Paris, and I hadged three months 
in the ſame houſe with him . . . . . he was a polite man, 
but there was no great matter in him. He was chan- 
cellor of Gelderland (28). He treats of religion in the 
ile of Rabelais, which is very ill done. John David a 
Jeſuit publiſhed another Alvearium in Dutch to con- 
: fute that of Sainte-Aldegonde, which he called a moſt 
$22 Librum pe- pernicious book (29). He knew well enough that 
3 the moſt dangerous way of writing againſt a doctrine 
er. Andr. Bi-. 2 „1: 
blioth, Belg. pag, is to turn it into ridicule. 


of the people, ſarpaſſed all others (F a). 

(Ca) Mr Bayle does not tell us that it was Theo- 
dore Beza who, in his very old age, made the ſong 
upon the Scalado of Geneva. Rem. Crirt.] 

[I] That tranſlation of the Pſalms was not made uſe 

of in churches.) He affected to uſe none but Dutch 
words, and acted quite contrary to the other Poets of 
his nation, who inſerted in their pieces a vaſt many 
words taken from the French. His tranſlation was 
better than that which was ſung in churches ; never- 
theleſs it was not admitted. Thus in France the old 
verſion of Marot and Beza was preferred to that of 
Mr Conrart, which ſome had a mind to introduce. 
I ſhall ſet down a paſſage of Melchior Adam (32) : (32) Melch. A- 
Id opus hactenus aliquoties typis publicatum, ſed dam, bi ſupra, 
* nunquam communi concionatorum conſenſu eſt re- Pag. 335. 


(27) Thuana, 
Pag. N. 39» 1 


(28) I think 
Thuanus is mi- 
ſtaken in this. 
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490. [H] His very ſongs procured a great advantage to the © ceptum : cum contra verſio alterius a tot millibus 
new Republic.) I might have cited, above, Verheiden ediſcatur. Nimirum : { 
inſtead of Melchior Adam, who only tranſcribes him ; | | | .Y | 
but I thought it an indifferent thing, provided I Pro captu lectoris habent ſua fata libelli. 5 N p 
ſhould once point out the original. I take another | | Ny | 3 
3 way here, and ſet down the words of Verheiden. That work has been printed ſeveral times, but avas ne- : © 
(30) Verheiden, © Ab hoc Viro, /aith he (30), etiam profecta dicitur . wer yet received by the common approbation of the mi- 3 | 
3 1 _— * decantata illa Ca NT IL ENA compoſita in laudem © »ifters : whereas the other tranſlation is conned over ; 
Joy. 145. sor- PRINCITISs GuILIELMuI Naſlavii, Ad Belgas © by ſo many thouſands. The reaſon is becauſe, 3 | 
* 'Tyrannide Albani oppreſſos edita, Quz quidem 2 | 
* Cantilena ita ſcite facta, ita concinnis rhythmis mo- Books have their fate, ſucceeding well or ill 3 ; 
* dulifque ſuis eſt attemperata, ut plebis animos mire Fuſt in proportion to the reader's ſeill. 1 
ad Principis, Libertatiſque Patriæ amorem excita- | : | 3 
verit. In hoc igitur SANcCT-aLDEGONDIUs ſe Here follows another paſſage, whereby it appears that 3 | 
* alterum quaſi TyRT UM, toties a Platone lau- Philip de Marnix, the better to introduce his verſion, 2 
datum, oſtendit. Nam cum Princiyis Fortiſ- made it, as much as ever he could, like that which 2M | 
* ſimi laudes, hortamenta virtutis, damnorum ſolatia, was already uſed. Mr Conrart had the ſame pre- 2 | | 
ſalutariaque conſilia contineat ; magnum ardorem caution, but to no purpoſe (33): people were too (33) Note, that 2 | 
* defendendi PR INOGIPIS PATRIEZQUE LIBER- much uſed to the common tranſlations. * Ante com- the church of 3 | 
Ars populo injecit : adeo ut nihil illis tempori- / plures annos diſplicuit nonnullis apud Belgas nimius Geneva and ſe- - 
bus convenientius prodiifle judicare liceat. - - 7 ille a textu Scripture per laxiores paraphraſes me- ral others have 1 
« the ſame author is aſcribed that famous ballad, which * tricas receſſus: præſertim Pſalmorum Datheni, qui - OI NP | 3 
contains a panegyric upon William Prince of Orange, ex Pſalmis Gallicis Maroti & Bexæ expreſſi erant. of the pfalms; 1 
and was publiſhed in Holland awhile that country was * Verſavit hæc cura inter alios nobiliſſ. Marnixium but the Walloon - | | 
© oppreſſed by the tyranny of the Duke of Alva. That ſong montis San#-Aldepondis Dominum; qui propterea churches have "3 
© avas ſo artfully contrived, and ſo well compoſed in novam paraphraſin rhythmo-metricam compoſuit, 7 3 222 1 
its rhimes and notes, that it ſtirred up in the minds of ſtrophis, lineis, ſyllabis, cum Datheni Pſalmis, pari 2 . PI, — = 
* the people a wonderful aſfection for the prince and the * paſſu euntem, ut cum illis in templis cantari, aut the article M A- > 
liberty of their native country, By this therefore Sainte- facile 1is ſubſtitui poſſet. Sed cum Datheni Pſalmi ROT. " 
* Aldegonde proved himſelf to be, as it were, another jam memoria a pleriſque tenerentur, non viderunt 1 
Frtæus, whom Plato fo often commends. For by cele- Eccleſiæ, quomodo commode & abſque aliquà com- z 
« brating the praiſes of ſo heroic a prince, by exhorting * motione plebis eccleſiaſticæ in publicis ſacris hic | az 
* the people to behave. wvaliantly, by comforting them for * quicquam loco moveri poſſet (34). - - - 4 good many (24) Gilbertus 1 
* the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and by intermixing whol- * years ago ſome people in Holland were diſpleaſed with Hortius de Poli- 0 
* ſome advices, he inſpired them wwith a great zeal for * theſe looſe poetical paraphraſes, which waried too much tia Eccleſiatt. | Y 
* the defence of the Prince and the liberty of their country. from the text of Scripture ; eſpecially with reſpect to the Tom. i, p. 529. 1 
* So that abe may juſtly affirm that nothing could be * Pſalms of Dathenus, which had been formed upon the 3 
« publiſhed more ſuitable to the circumſtances of thoſe French Pſalms of Marot and Beza. Among others Phi- U 
times. He is in the right to ſay, that nothing could lip de Marnix lord of Mount Sainte-Aldegonde em- A 
better fit the circumſtances of the time, than a pretty * ployed himſelf this way, and compoſed a new paraphraſe A 
ſong full of invectives againſt the Duke of Alva, and in metre, exath agreeing with the Pſalms of Dathe- Þ 
of encomiums on the Prince of Orange. The deſign nus in the tanza's, lines, and fillables, for this reaſon 2 
of erecting ſome provinces of the King of Spain into that it might be ſung along with them in the churches, # 
a common-wealth required many things, and particu- or eafily ſubſtituted in their room. But whereas moſt 1 
larly a continual application to prevent the fappeſt. people had already got the Pſalms of Dathenus by Be 
ons of thoſe, who might have repreſented that it was * heart, the churches did not ſee how they could conve- 1 
almoſt impoſſible to hold out againſt ſo potent a mo- * mienth and without giving ſome offence to the common . 
narch, that the charges neceſſary to carry on the war * people introduce any alteration in the public worſhip." 4 
againſt him would very much exceed what he exacted [K] He did not eſcape ſlander.) Some inſtances of : 
| from them, and that therefore it was a great piece of it may be ſeen in the words I have quoted out of 2 
(31) Omnia da- folly to ſpend one's All rather than bear an impoſt (31). Strada. But here is a mere cutting ſtroke : that Je- 1 
2 ne decimam This might have been confuted by a thouſand good ſuit having ſaid that Sainte-Aldegonde was one of * 
850 reaſons, and it was of t moment to make the thoſe, who had been ordered to ſeize upon Don Juan 3 
2 ſenſible of it both from the pulpit and in books: of Auſtria by ſtratagem or by main force, adds: 1 
ut nothing was more proper for ſuch a deſign than a * Quod ſanè facinus etſi non abhorrebat a reliqua vita 2 
ſong ; for it is a thing that remains imprinted in the aut Aldegundii hominis ignominioſiſſimè nequam, = 
mind, and every body, even the peaſants and ſervant- qui Calvinum puer docentem audierat, ſenex jam 3 
maids, daily repeat it with great joy and ſatisfaction. alios ipſe docebat : aut Heſii . . . tamen an illi re 2 
We have here therefore one of the moſt important ipſa moliti hoc ſint, ut Auſtriacus multis authoribus 5 
ſervices of Philip de Marnix. This puts me in mind * exiſtimavit . . , . , affirmare non auſim (35). - - - - - (35) Strada de 5 
of the ſong about the Scalado, which the Genevois Which auicled attempt, although it was no ways in- Bello Belg. Dec. : 
ſing in their houfes on the anniverſary day, as a thing * conſſſtent with the reft of the life either of Sainte-Alde- 1, lib. ix, Nuk. 1 


I am ſure that at 


almoſt eſſential to that yg je 
is ſong in the minds 


firſt the impreſſions made by 
2 


* gonde, a man of an infamous character, who in his 
* youth had been Calvin's diſciple, and taught others in 


« bis 


m. 527, 528, 4 
ann, 1577. 


SAINTE-ALDEGONDE 
life of a man in diſgrace. He was ſtrangely perplexed when complaints were made chat he 
| exhorte 


21 


* his old age; or of Hefius . ,. . . yet whether or no they 
did actualhy attempt ſuch a, thing, as Don Juan of 
* Auſtria, relying upon the authorities of many, believed, * 
e J dare not poſitively affirm.” I have a book * 
printed at Cologn in 1673, with this title, De ortu & © 
procęſſu Calviniane reformationts in Belgio ; in quo exhi- 
| bentur pacta & fardera ibidem inita, & demonſtratur 
nullam eorum a Reformatoribus habitam eſſe rationem, 
Authore C. L. S. V. V. Sainte-Aldegonde is very ill 
uſed in it, and the author ſays, among other things, 
that whilſt he was endeavouring to undo the Catholics 


Allemand 3 &c. 
„ 


of the Netherlands in the diet of Worms, he made it 
his buſineſs to perſuade the ambaſſadors of the Empe- 
ror and of the Electors, that the Arch-duke Matthias 
had been invited by the inhabitants of that country 
to be the protector of the Romiſh religion, which 
was very much endangered by the Civil war. Belgas 
Archiducem Matthiam pro tuenda Catholica Romana reli- 
gione ad Provinciarum regimen evocaſſe, preſertim cum 
illa inter civiles hoſce tumultus magnis motibus percelle- 
(36) De ortu & refur (36). I ſhall obſerve by the by, that the author 
proceſſu Calvin. of that book was diſcovered, though he had taken all 


Reform. in Bel- poſſible care to conceal himſelf. He was baniſhed up- 


£10, lib. ii, §. ix, 


>. 78. He quotes on that account, and his eſtate was confiſcated. He 
„78. 


Uytenbogartius lived at Cologn under the protection of the Pope's 
Hiftor. Eccleſ.. Nuncio in 1678. I only fay this upon the credit of 
Part, iii. 


the Italian Journaliſt (37). If what is ſaid of Sainte- 
Aldegonde in that book were true, it would be a trick 


(37) See the VI of an ambaſſador, which he did not invent, and 


Journal de Lette- 


rati 1678, in the which is common enough (38). I have another book 
extra# of the intituled; Antidote ou contrepoiſon contre les conſeils 


book intituled, De ſanguinaires & envenimez de Philippe de Marnix Sr. 
ortu & proceſſu, de Ste. Aldegonde, &c. - - An antidote or counterpoiſon 
2 againſt the bloody and pernicious counſels of Philip de 
(38) See the te- Marnix Sieur de Sainte- Aldegonde, contained in a book 
Ce” [B], in publiſhed by him againſt the ſpiritual zealots, whom he 
the article B EL. calls in his language Geeſtdryvers. Written in the form 
L AI (WII - of à reſponſory letter by a German gentleman, a lover of 
LIAM DU) peace and of the Belpic liberty. The time and place of 
the impreſſion and the Printer's name do not appear in 
it ; but one may know that it came out about the 
year 1598. The author of that book abules Sainte- 
(39) Antidote, Aldegonde in the following manner. (39) That 
peg. 13, 14. advice puts me upon ſcanning your former actions, 
when I call to mind that it was not without cauſe 
that the States of Holland and Zealand would not 
« permit you to come into their territories. You was 
© then in deſpair by reaſon of the unfortunate murther 
of the late Prince of Orange of Glorious Memory, 
and becauſe the deſign at the dike of Cauweſtein 
* miſcarried. Your conſcience was very. much trou- 
« bled, as miſtruſting Go p's power, till ſuch time 
as you had contrived that pretty ſurrender of Ant- 
* werp, and the pacification then concluded in the 
year 1584, and not contented with that great piece 
of ſervice done to the Duke of Parma, you made 
it your buſineſs in common diſcourſe to praiſe that 
prince, adviſing ſome. to make a general peace, 
the better to conceal your own fault by the ruin 
and deſolation of a hundred thouſand poor afflicted 
people; for you preſumed ſo much upon your abi- 
* lity as to pretend that you knew a way to make 
o 
4 
4 
5 
4 
« 


* 


the ſaid duke revolt againſt his maſter, and by 
that means to procure a re- union of the ſeventeen 
Provinces. Vou boaſted that you had opened the 
matter to him in the time of the parliament of 
Beveren, when you had ſo many private diſcourſes 
with him in the preſence of all your colleagues, who 
are venerable men and ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
in the ſaid town: which was too great an under- 
taking for ſuch a man as you are. I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of your ill conduct in the government of that 
town, ſince you might have ſupplied it with ſuffi- 
cient proviſions and ammunition for a ſiege of ſome 
years, conſidering the abſolute power you uſurped 
in it, and upon this not only the preſervation of 
that town, but, in a manner, that of the whole State, 
depended, witneſs the confuſion the Provinces were 
in when (40) This wiſe Prince of Orange, 
of Glorious Memory, was ſenfible, ſome years be- 
fore he died, of your turbulent ſpirit, when he re- 
* moved you by degrees from his council and per- 
* ſon, leſt he ſhould ſome time or other find himſelf 
in a plunge, from the effects of this deteſtable ad- 
vice of your's. Wy . 


VOL. V. 


(40) Ibid, p. 15. 


« 
matter, and even that I was going to the queen in 
* order to dear my ſelf, they changed their mind. 
* If therefore the States, for this, or ſome other con- 
* {ideration, thought fit that I ſhould be abſent for 
* ſome time, (for the letters of the States of Zealand 
* alledged no other reaſon but the reports that went 
* about me) how can you be ſo impudent as to de- 
* fame me for a thing which redounds to my glory 
and honour ?* Afterwards he gives a long liſt of the 
courageous actions performed by his order or counſels 
ſince the death of Prince William; which ſhews that 

this aſſaſſination, which made him very uneaſy, did 

not throw him into deſpair, and deprive him of the 

uſe of his reaſon. He gives a particular account of his 

conduct during the ſiege of Antwerp; he proteits that 

he oppoſed, as long as he could, thoſe who were for 
capitulating, and that he and his twenty-one colleagues 


had all their inſtructions in writing (42), when they (42) Id. ibid. fol, 


went out of the town to ſettle the conditions upon © 
which it ſhould be ſurrendered. He ſays, that he 
made the enemies believe, that they had ſtill proviſions 
enough for ſeven or eight months, ſo that My Richardot, 
the ſecond day after he entered into the town, ſaid, when 
he ſaw what a condition it was in, that he had never 
been fo much impoſed upon (43). He is very long in 
juſtifying himſelf as to the praiſes he had beſtowed 
upon the Duke of Parma. He ſays (44), that makin 
a report to the great council of at had paſſed duri 
the capitulation, he was obliged to {et forth the reaſons 


alledged by the deputies of the Duke of Parma, to 


remove the miſtruſt that prevailed among the people. 
They had enlarged upon the virtues of that duke, and 
made an abridgment of his life, to ſhew that on all 
occaſions he had faithfully kept his treaties. Sainte- 
Aldegonde related what they had ſaid. Here follows 
an inſtance of popular injuſtice, and of the wrong con- 
ſtruQion that is put upon things. This diſcoutſe 


made in ſuch an aſſembly, and ſpread all over the 


* town, was conſtrued by many, as if what I had re- 
© lated to have been ſpoken by the deputies of the 
Duke of Parma, had been my own opinion; ſo 
* that every body was ſaying that I had extolled the 
* ſaid duke to the ſky : whereupon ſome miniſters 
© (even ſome of thoſe, whom I took care to conſult be- 
* fore I did any thing) made me a ſharp remon- 
© ſtrance, as if I had renounced my religion and my 
party. I confeſs that by an effect of human infir- 
* mity, I was more nettled at it than I ſhould have 
been; ſo that my anſwer was attended with ' ſome 
* marks of indignation. . . . . And becauſe T per- 
© ceived, that, tho' J had ſatisfied them, the ſame re- 
port prevailed ſtill all over the town, and that many 
of thoſe, who envied and hated me, and who retired 
into Holland in crouds, triumphed over me upon 
that account, to the prejudice of my reputation; I 
confeſs I was ſo moved with it, that, in my Apo- 
logy, without remembring that I had related thoſe 
F ee ee 
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8 (44) Ibid, fil. 
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(45) 18. ibid. 
| verſo & ſeg. 


(46) 1d. ibid, C 
5. verſo, 


(47) Sainte-Al- 
degonde, ub! ſu- 
pra, fol. D 3. 


verſo. 


(48) That is, 
the Duke of A- 
lengon. 


(49) That is, 
William, Prince 
of Orange. 
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exhorted the States to perſecute the ſects LI. 


things, as they were ſpoken by our enemies, (as I have 
* faid already), 1 plainly and abſolutely maintained 
© that there was no harm in praiſing our enemies, for 


* ſuch things as are really commendable, and I men- 
' © tioned ſeveral good qualities of the Duke of Parma. 


To which I was induced, not only by reafon of the 
« ſaid calumnies, but alſo by the neceſſity of the time, 


and becauſe I was in his power, together with the 
whole town; tho' I may truly ſay that I had ſtill 


other views (45) I ſhall mention this new reaſon, 


| becauſe it diſcovers to us a weakneſs, an artifice, and 


a corruption, which prevail in all places, and in all 
ages. I have always been of opinion, /ays Sainte- 
* Aldegonde (46), that nothing can be more dangerous 
for the preſervation of a ſtate in hard and difficult 
times, than to deſpiſe one's enemy. For as Orators 
tell their ſcholars, that they ougat never to fancy 
that their adverſaries want wit ; ſo in point of war, 


fooliſh and careleſs people. And yet many were 
make every body believe that the Duke of Parma 


fairs. An opinion, gentlemen, which might have 
proved very prejudicial to your ſtate, if your pru- 
dence had not prevented the ill effects of it, by look- 


to Zealand, I have ſeldom ſaid any thing of the Duke 


except when I was required to do it, by thoſe who 
had the power to command me ; and then I told 

them what I truly thought of him. Thus much 

for the praiſes beſtowed on the duke, which have 

been laid to my charge by ſo many people. W here- 

in I believe I have done nothing but what I was 
obliged to do by the neceflity of the times, and by 

my concern for the preſervation of the town, and 

of the churches that were in it.” 

Here you ſee a great difference between thoſe, who 

are altogether for countenancing popular prejudices, 

and thoſe who reaſon equitably and ſolidly. The lat- 
ter think themſelves obliged in juſtice and good policy 

not to give a wrong account of the forces, valour, and 
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good conduct, of the enemy: the former are for telling 
impudent lies about thoſe things. Not but that they 


are ſenſible that ſuch lies may be prejudicial in ſome 
reſpects; but they rather chuſe to indulge by ſuch 
means their own paſſions and thoſe of the people; and 
becauſe they take them to be more advantageous than 
detrimental, conſidering the humour of the populace, 
they do not approve of ſincerity, and if any one pra- 
ctiſes it, they impudently charge him with treaſon. 
I omit the apology relating to the letter written by 
Sainte-Aldegonde to the Lord de Meetkercke, concern- 
ing a general peace. He vindicates himſelf by laying 
the fact open, and ſhewing the drift of his deſign, 
and he confeſſes that ome falſe and fooliſh reports went 


about it. I likewiſe omit what concerns his being ac- 


cuſed of neglecting to ſupply Antwerp with provi- 
ſions, &c. I think he fully juſtifies himſelf as to theſe 
articles. Let us ſee what concerns his being told in 
a reproachful manner that he had been excluded from 
affairs, and had made himſelf ſuſpected by Prince Wil- 
liam. We ſhall ſee in his anſwer ſeveral particulars 
belonging to his hiſtory (47). After the death of 
© the ſaid elector, and even after the departure of the 
* king's brother (48), having earneſtly deſired to be 
* diſmiſſed, in order to live a private life, his excel- 
* lency (49) was pleaſed to grant my requeſt, but on 
condition, that whenever he ſhould ſend for me, I 
© ſhould be ready to ſerve him in what place he 
* ſhould order, which I promiſed to do. Upon this 
«* promiſe he had a mind to diſpatch me to Bruges, 
a giving me the government of that town, and what 
* depended upon it (which was prevented by my ſick- 
© neſs, and the ſecret goes of thoſe, who invited 
© thither the preſent Duke of Arſchot). Afterwards 
he ſent me to Antwerp, having little hopes of prc- 
4 ſerving that town, by reaſon of the different incl 

tions of the people, and the animoſity they expreſ- 
© ſed againſt him, under pretence that he favoured 
© the French. He got me admitted there into the 


Ci 
* 


Council of Brabant, and ſoon after I was by his means 


1 r the head of the town, under the title of 
the firſt burgomaſter, ſeeing that I had abſolutely 


it is very dangerous to think that our enemies are 
apt to entertain ſuch thoughts, endeavouring to 


was a man of no prudence and ability in military af- 


ing for aſſiſtance every where. Since my return in- 


of Parma, either to his advantage or diſadvantage, 


1 have read a book, wherein it _ obſer 108 
8 


e refuſed thit or Mirgrave Ife fas afterwards, 


that this prince, a month or fix weeks before he 


died (50), ſent for him to Antwerp, on account of 
the reſolution that was taken to ſend into France for 
ſuccours. * (51) Ever fince Gop was pleafed to call 
him to himſelf, after the ſiege of Antwerp, which 
« laſted thirteen months, during which time I uſed my 
* utmoſt endeayours to keep it for the States and the 
© United Provinces, tho' Gop was not pleaſed to 
* proſper my labeurs, I willingly laid aſide the ad- 
*. miniſtration of affairs, and no body can ſay J ſued 
for any other employment directly or indirectly. 
Much leſs can it be ſaid that I was turned out, 
ſince I always loved to live a retired and frugal life 
in the country, till the ſaid States were pleaſed to 
call me to Leyden, in order to ſpend my time in a 
facred ſtudy, on which all my friends knew that 
my mind was altogether bent. Which is fo true 
that this man, through a kind of contradiction, ſends 
me into Zealand to cultivate my garden and im- 
prove my lands, as I had formerly done for a 
conſiderable time. ES 

I ſhall add ſomething out of Strada. That Jeſuit 
acknowledges that Sainte-Aldegonde uſed his utmoſt 
efforts for the defence of Antwerp. He repreſents 
him as a man well ſtocked with methods of leading 
the mob (52). His adherents, faid he, gave out that 
they knew the Duke of Parma would. offer very rea- 
ſonable terms, but that he had privately promiſed the 
ſoldiers that they ſhould have the plunder of the 
town. Addebant aliqui civium, nempe ex Aldegundii 
cohorte, fibi exploratum eſſe, Parmenſem Principem obla- 
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turum quidem conditiones haud fpernendas, clam tamen 


tipendiorum heco cum Hiſpanis pactum efſe populationem 
urbis (53). The magiſtrates ſent out emitfaries, who 
declared all over the town, that ſome letters had been 
received from France, importing that the troops de- 
ſigned for their relief were at laſt upon their march 
(54). That Hiſtorian obſerves that the greateſt part 
of the citizens fufpe&ted thoſe letters to have been 
forged in Sainte-Aldegonde's cloſet (5 5). Is not this 
to repreſent him as a man, who uſed his beſt endea- 
vours to preſerve that place ? He adds, that Sainte- 
Aldegonde having loft all hopes, and being willing to 
take care of his own particular intereft, forwarded the 
ſending of ſome deputies to the Duke of Parma (56). 
He mentions the diſcourſe he made to the duke ; he 
ſays (57), that he had a conference of four hours 
with that prince, at which the other deputies were 
not preſent, and that he particularly inſiſted on the 
article of liberty of conſcience, giving hopes that upon 
ſuch a condition Holland, Zealand, and the reſt of the 
Low-Countries, might ſubmit again to the King of 
Spain, and that he took it upon himfelf. He pre- 


tends that the Duke of Parma, who rejected that pag. 427. 


condition, made uſe of fach a wonderful eloquence, 
that Marnix owned he had never feen a prince, who 
ſpoke better. Laſtly, Strada ſays, that he ſeemed to 
have altered his mind fince that conference, and to be 
more inclined to conclude a capitalation, and that he 
publiſhed a book, wherein he not only beſtowed great 
encomiums upon that duke, but alſo declared that one 
could not bear arms againſt Philip II with a good 
conſcience. This confeſſion, continues Strada, of a 
man, who had ſo great an intereſt in his party, was 
prejudicial to the confederates, and they began to 
ſuſpect Sainte-Aldegonde to fauch' a degree that he 
was laid aſide. 
gant Latin. Quinetiam edito poſtea hibelh, quum res 
ab Alexandro patratas, clementiam tjus in victos, in 
ſervanda fide ſanctimoniam, ceteraſque Imperatorias vir- 
tutes, liberali præconio celebraſſet; adjecit inter alia, 
Sumi adverſus Philippum Regem arma a ſubditis po- 
pulis, integra conſcientia, nequaquam poſſe. Qu 
ſane confeſſio non temerò inter laguendum prompta, ſed lit- 
teris ad memoriam conteflata, ut erat hominis authoritate 
inter ſuos, & Calvuiniand ſapientid longe clariſſimi, 
Faderatorum cauſe momenti plurimum abrogavit, ipſe 
ſuis offenſus inviſuſque, regendam ad Rempublicam poſtea 
non acc 


it G8. 
] [II omplaints were made, that he eæhorted the States 


to perſecute the ſects.] 1 have ſaid more than once, 
when there was occaſion for it, that it was a hard 
caſe for the Proteſtant writers of the XVIth century, 
to think themſelves obliged to exhort the tnagittrates 

| to 


432. 


Let us ſee this as it is told in ele- 


( 50) Sainte - Al- 
degonde, ubi ſu- 
pre, fol. D 4. 
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(52) Aldegundius 1 
non conſumptis 1 
adhuc quas ap- WP (60 
prime callebat 22 Pag 
artibus tractandæ 9 
. . 2 1 
multitudinis, 1 
ſpargit in vulgus 1 
ſcripturum ſe Par- 1 
menti principi. 1 
Strada, lib. vii, = 
Dec. II, p. 423. 
(53) J. ibid. Y 
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Gallicas literas 
Antverpiæ natag 
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Pag. 425. Be 
(56) Conſul Al- (6: 
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(60) Antidote, 


ſtolæ illuſtrium 


(67) Imo vero 


to puniſh Heretics, whilſt they thought it ſtrange 
that the Catholic princes ſhould perſecute the Prote- 
ſtants. Indeed their own arguments were retorted 
againſt them, and they could hardly come off but by 
ſuppoſing, as all parties do, that their doctrine was true. 
Sainte-Aldegonde muſt needs have been more per- 
lexed than many others, ſince he had taken ſo many 
journies, made ſo many diſcourſes, and writ ſo many 
books, for a ſtate, which had taken up arms againſt 
the Spaniards, to free themſelves from the yoke of the 
Inquiſition. 
againſt him, when he exhorted the ſovereigns of that 
ſame ſtate to exterminate ſome ſects? Here is an in- 
flance of the perplexity he was in. He ſuppoſes, 1. 
That theſe words were only objected to him (59). I zs 
high time, noble and venerable lords, that you ſhould go 
ſh 47 to maintain the honour of G O D in this world, 
if you defire that he ſhould protect and defend your country. 
2. That the antidote which was oppoſed to that ex- 
hortation, conſiſts in this: Men ought to lime quietly 
one with another, and every body ought to have the 
liberty of believing what he thinks to be right, and we 
* ſhould not concern our ſelves with it. Permitte Divis 
« c#tera,\ - - - - - With all things elſe, truſt the gods. 
He quotes the ninth and forty-firſt pages of the An- 
tidote ; but there is in the ninth page a clauſe omit- 


(59) gainte-Al- 
degonde, Re- 
ſponſe apologe- 
tique, fol. A4. 


ted by him. He is blamed for uſing theſe words, o 


ſuppreſs and entirely annihilate that mortal poiſon. It is 
further ſaid (60), that he thinks it very ſtrange, that 
there ſhould be ſtill ſome men ſo tender-hearted, as to que- 
ſtion whether the magiſtrates ought to inflict corporal pu- 
niſhments, and lay a fine upon thoſe who are guilty of in- 
ſolence in the ſervice of GOD and religion. Wh | 
leaves out, pretending to know nothing of it, alters 
the ſtate of the queſtion, and removes the difficult part 
of it. Can ſuch a proceeding be conſiſtent with ſince- 


Tag. 10. 


rity ? Is it not an unfair thing to reduce the Antidote 


to a ſingle propoſition of the forty- firſt page, without 
conſidering ſeveral ſolid arguments that go before it ? 


(61) Aldeg, Re- It is true, that in another place of his anſwer (61), he 


ſponſe apolog- fol: examines what he had left out in the beginning. That 
3, jo examination ſhews the perplexity he was in. 


Note, That he bore an ill-will to the Fnthufals. | 


long before. See his letter to Beza written the tenth 
of January 1566 (62). | | 
LM] It is obſerved that he loved dancing, and that 
this is ſufficient to anſwer the ſcruples of the eil 
See Schoockius (63), who has interted in one of his 
(63) Schoockius, books, a letter written by Sainte-Aldegonde, in 1577, 
Exercit, xxiii, to Caſpar Verheiden, a famous Dutch miniſter (64). 
Pag. 317, Edit. That letter ſeems to me very judicious. I ſhall take 
ek two or three curious things out of it. The author af- 
firms, that many people were ſo offended, becauſe 
dancing was forbidden in the Reformed churches, 
that it made them unwilling to join with them, and 


(62) It is the 
fixth letter a- 
mong thoſe of 
Beza. 


(64) It rs the 
LI of the IId 
Tome of the Epi- 


Belgarum. Rome, when they came to know the practice and 


opinion of the Proteſtants about it. From thence he 
infers, that too rigid a morality, touching this bodily 
| exerciſe, was ſo far from being edifying, that it was 
(6 5) Plane cen- ſcandalous (65). He ſays that the prince (66) him- 
ſeo non modo nul- ſelf was very much offended when he heard that one 
lam eſſe in hac could not dance at a wedding, without incurring the 
geln oe” cenſure of the church. He thinks that dancing is a 
itate, & revocata . . 
ad humane opi- good and commendable thing in the Netherlands, be- 
nionis placitum Cauſe it keeps people from drinking or gaming after 
cenſura, ædifica- meals (67). He is not much concerned becaule the 
Gy eiten g. Zealots have not the ſame eſteem for him as they had 
dalum. chores, before; for, ſays he, I take reputation to conſiſt in 
pag. 318, the real nature, and not in the ſuperficial outſide of 
things. Eæiſtimationis certe ( quam tu mihi apud pios 
(66) I think he omnes amifſam hoc facto e autumas ) rationem, ego nun- 
ofthe the Prince quam in rerum externarum umbris, ſed in ipſis rebus 
Ty poſitam efſe flatui (68). However he approves the 
conduct of the church of Geneva, which, by forbid- 
his locis ſanctas ding dancing, had ſuppreſſed many unbecoming things 


duxerim choreas that were praCtiſed every day. It was an uſual thing 
quæ poſt epulas in thoſe parts to car oung maids to balls up a 
ad ſiſtenda ebrio- P $2. 5 P . 


fornin p66: ts, down in the night-time, and to vex them with leud 
hibendoſve alca- Poſtures. He does not think that one can be preſent 
torum ludos, agi- at ſuch a ſpectacle without a ſin, and much leſs an 
tantur cum fruc- actor in it. His expreſſions being much ſtronger and 
tu. Scheock. ibid. more expreſſive than mine, I ſhall ſet them down 
(es) Ibid. pag here, in favour of thoſe who underſtand Latin. This 
—_ do in a thouſand other places for the ſame reaſon. 


How many things might have been ſaid 


at he 


that ſeveral laid aſide their averſion to the church of 
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that he loved dancing, and that this is ſufficient to anſwer the ſcruples of the Preciſiſts [24], 
5 N 


m5 
* 
1 


Ut ego. Genevates merito laudandos cenſeam, qui turpiſ- 


hoc uno interdifto, 


ima dedecora, que quotidie fine fronte committebantur, 
ua Tenedia bipenni, reſicuerint. 


Sed illis erat wſitatiſſimum, quod & hodie eſt multo fre- 
quentiſſimum, apud Burgundos, Sabaudos, atque omnes 
Allobroges, & multos etiam Gallos, puellas wirgines in- 
tempeſtiwa nocte, fine ullo cußode, ad choreas, quocungue 
vellent abducere, & quamdiu vellent in fadiſſimis atque 
obſeeniſſimis geſticulationibus, quavis anni tempore, ſine 
ulla prope intermiſſione, præitextu chorearum, uſque ad 
nauſeam fatigare. Yuos ego mores vel inſpectare, nedum 
exemplo comprobare, nefas efſe duxerim (69). 


cannot be ſufficiently praiſed for it; and it were an 
abſurd thing to fancy that the miniſters blamed it, only 
as it is an art of moving according to the time and 


cadence of Muſic. 


that notion, it is neither 


It is a very lawful exerciſe under 
ood nor bad, morally 


ſpeaking. But the manner of it occaſioned a thouſand 


diſorders, and in the very room wherein the ball was 


kept, it made dangerous impreſſions upon a woman's 
chaſtity. The proverb concerning convents, A. dange- 
rous as the return from matins (70), might have pro- 


as the return from a ball. | 


To confirm what I have ſaid, that the Proteſtant A nzscx1»- 
churches of France did very wiſely forbid dancing, 


ſhall quote a paſſage out of a book written by Lambert 


Daneau, if I am not miſtaken. 


tains (71), that the Devil newer invented a more effetual (51) Traits des 
way than dancing to fill the world with whoredom : Danſes, cb. x, 


or if the bare meeting of a man and a woman can gg. 37, of the 
third edition 
which is that of 


1583. 
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looſe to it's deſires and wanton inclinations 


have this effect, if leud words, or wanton ſongs 
alone, if bare touches are ſufficient to kindle luſt, 
as we have but too many inſtances of it every day; 
one may judge of the great inconveniencies that will 
ariſe from the concourſe of all thoſe things in one 
and the ſame place, and in the ſame perſons, who 


(69) Ind. pags 
The Reformed churches, which forbad dancing, 320. 


(70) See Paſquier, 
Recherch. de la 
France, baok viii, 


. ] ch. xxxiii, pag. 
duced another, with a ſmall alteration, 4s dangerous m, 129. Pag 


beſides meet there only for the ſake of pleaſure. 


But all thoſe things are to be found in dancing; ſo 
that it may be ſaid that dancing is a compoſition of 
all ſorts of poiſons invented by the Devil, to ſtrike 
the heart more powerfully, to ſtifle the fear of Gop, 
and to kindle all manner of filthy luſts; that it is 
a bait for the eyes and ears, and, in general, for all 
the ſenſes to ſeduce them, and convey the poiſon into 
the ſoul through their channel. There, more than 
in any other place, the heart gives an unbounded 


(72) Upon ſuch an occaſion every body may chuſe, 
even in the arms of huſbands and mothers, ſuch 
women as they like, that is to ſay, ſuch as their 
luſts direct them to; and then they take them 
by the hand, and, as if they were already enjoying 
their deſires, they kiſs, embrace, and carry them 
up and down : young men making it their bulineſs 
to appear nimble and merry, and to pleaſe women 
with a. thouſand motions; and women, on their 
fart, uſing their endeavours to do the like. The 
men know how to make them friſk and cut ſuch 
high capers, that the company may ſee their legs 
up to their very thighs, without ſhame. A ball 
will have it's croſs motions, - ſettings, and nearer 
approaches ; and when the parties meet, there will 
be glances, capers, and redoubled frolicks, on pur- 

& to ſhew that the heart, in a manner, flies with 
joy upon ſeeing itſelf ſo near the object of it's de- 
fires ; each ſort of dance affords new ways of pleaſing, 
ſeeing, and touching more familiarly : all thoſe 
things are performed with great ſhoutings, with 


ſmiling countenances, that ſeem tranſported with 


joy, and with all the ſymptoms of hearts that are 


intoxicating with full draughts of pleaſure (73). (73) Ibid, p. 47. 


The dancers are not the only perſons liable to thoſe 
inconveniencies, but alſo thoſe who are mere ſpe- 


ctators, ſince women have a full fight of young. 


men, whilſt they. play their nimble and merry 
tricks; and likewiſe the men a full fight of the 


neſs. How great a power have the eyes and ears 
(or rather the Devil, who makes uſe of thoſe or- 
gans) upon idle people, well fed, and greedy of 
pleaſures ? . . . But let us ſuppoſe that ſome 


(72) Ibid. P. <3, 


39+ 


wonten and maids, whilſt they ſhew their wanton- ' 


will dance without having any ill deſires ; can it be 


ſaid that they will not excite them in others? For 


* they, 


+ 


TL T10N of the ill 
conſequences of 


dancing. 
The author main- i 


* 


(74) Ibid. p. 43. 


rs © 
* 
„ 


© they do every thing that may kindle luſt, and, as 
st Jerom fays in a like caſe, they preſent the poi- 
* ſon to any that will take and ſwallow it. Now 
© there will be but too many in theſe exceſſive fits of 
* pleaſure, and after the provocatives of a full repaſt, 
© that will be diſpoſed to drink it. A maid is 
* pitched upon to dance; which is ſufficient to make 
. her fear that ſhe has excited a fooliſh deſire in the 
* perſon, who pitches upon her. But when he kiſſes 
J 2 very tenderly, and careſſes her, and whilſt ſhe 
is dancing, redoubles his efforts; what can ſhe think 
but that he does it upon her account, and that the 
« fire of love, which kindles his luſt, makes him ſo 
< nimble ?. Beſides, that maid goes up and down with 
© a bold and merry countenance, and without any 
« yail or mark of ſhame, as it were, to ſhew herſelf 
© to every body. But how can ſhe be ſure, that none 
© of thoſe, who look upon her, will feel an unlawful 
© defire? And if you ſuſpect that you have occaſioned 
Jan ill thought in a man, what is become of your 
* conſcience, if you are not ſorry for it, and do not 
avoid ſuch meetings? The ſame may be ſaid of 
« young men with reſpe& to women (74).” I ſhould 
tranſcribe the greateſt part of that book, if I was 
willing to mention all the reaſons alledged in it as 


ſtrong as theſe. That treatiſe was dedicated to the 


King of Navarre, by the miniſters of the Holy Goſpel of . 


(5) id. in the 
Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry, fol. A 3. 


the French Reformed churches. His court wanted very 
much to be reformed in that reſpect, for it was not like 
that of the virtuous Joan d'Albret. Her example 
was alledged to that prince (75) : Thanks be to G OD, 
there is no body aubo does not afſure himſelf, that your 
majeſty, beſides the great parts and excellent Judgment 
which G O D has beſtowed upon you, having ſo good and jo 


holy an education from your infancy by ſuch an excellent 
queen and mother, that ſhe was deſervedly called the won- 
der of her age, and remembering the good example ſhe 


gave you, ( for ſhe always kept her houſe free from ſuch 
filthy things, ever fince ſhe was called to the knowledge of 
the Goſpel, and had the command of herſelf) it is im- 


poſſible that the corruption of this age ſhould prevail upon 


you more than holy precepts, the ill examples of other courts, 
more than the remembrance of that wherein you have been 
bred up, and the allurements of the world more than the 
piety, aubich you have fucked in with your mother”s milk. 

| Ludovicus Vives, a Roman Catholic, had followed 
the ſame maxims which Lambert Daneau has ſet forth. 
I ſhall quote him according to the French tranſlation 
of Peter de Changy. In the cities of Chriſtendom 
* we have dancing-ſchools permitted as ſtews for 
* wantonneſs : a thing which the Infidels themſelves 
would by no means ſuſſer, on account of the leud 
touches and immoderate kiſſes that are cuſtomary 


© there. To what purpoſe is lo much kiſſing, unleſs 


(76) Vives, on 
the education of 
a Chriſtian wo- 
man, chap. xi, 
fol. 33. Edit. of 
Paris 1543. 


(77) Ibid. fil. 34. 


(78) Plantin af- 
firms in bis pre- 
face that the firſt 
tranſlator had 
followed the La- 
tin no further 


© it be to imitate the amorous doves ? In old times 
* virgins were not allowed to be kiſſed by any but 
* their near relations; now every body aſſumes that 
g E We are brothers and ſiſters by baptiſm, 
but friendſhip and charity may very well ſubſiſt 
among us without ſuch familiarities. What pleaſure 
* or advantage can there be in leaping higher than 
* a girl's ſtrength can bear her, in being raiſed be- 
* tween two men and hoiſted up by the arms, or in 
dancing a whole night without being tired of it (70). 
„ From ſuch nocturnal meetings proceed (as 
js ſaid before) leud kiſſes, afterwards unchaſte looks 
and touches, together with obſcene diſcourſe. They 
« disfigure themſelves at a ſtrange rate. One has her 
* coif pulled off, another is ſeen bare-headed, joined 
between two doors, or ſollicited by ſqueezing of the 
hand and other ſigns ; for ſo treacherous a buſineſs 
it is that there is no way of eſcaping unhurt. The 
© body is heated; deſire inflamed ; the heart beats; 
© the will wavers ; and then, if a convenient place pre- 
* ſents, it is odds but they carry the point ſtill farther. 
© In ſhort it can never bear a good conſtruction amon 


than he thought © women and girls that have a tender regard to their 
fit, and that the « honour, and therefore it is prudent to avoid the 


ſaid book, in the 
form he had put 


it, was rather 
an abridgement, 


collection, or al- tirely agree with the other (78). 
teration; than a | 


tranſlation of the 
ſaid Latin of Lu- 


dovicus Vives. | 


+ 


danger, for fear they ſhould not be able to reſiſt 


for Plantin at Antwerp in the year 1579 doth not en- 

Dies words are as 
follows: Dancing is the laſt companion which makes ex- 
travagant entertainments the ſeene of mirth and high 


diverſion ; ſo that wwe may juſtly ſay that dancing is in a 


* 


SAINTEL-ALDEGONDE. 


It | cannot be denied, without doing him injuſtice, that he was one of the illuſtrious m 


© it (77) The tranſlation of Antony Tiron printed 


of 


manner the height of all wices. Notwith nnn 
have dancing-ſchools in Chriſtendom ; upon which account | 


the Heathens out-do us in point of modeſty : for they are 
utter flrangers to that new way of dancing which prevail; 
among us, and which is a bait to uncleanneſs, as being 
Full of unchaſte touches and kiſſes. What means fo much 
kiſſing ? Formerly men were allowed to kiſs no women 
but ſuch as were their relations; but now it is the cu- 
flom all over Burgundy and England to kiſi whomſoeucy 
one pleaſes. Baptiſm, it is true, gives occaſion to this, 
to the end forſooth it may appear that wwe are all bre- 
thren. For my part I would gladly know what is the 
uſe of fo much billing, as if we could not keep up our 
love and friendſhip with the women by any other means: 
but it is the beginning of an uncleanneſs which J will not 
name. To ſpeak my mind freely, I am of opinion that it 
5 a moſt ſhameful and barbarous cuſtom. But to pur- 
Sue my diſcourſe upon dancing; what is the good of jo 
many leaps which the girls take, ſupported under the arms 
by their partners, to the end that they may be able to 
kick up their heels higher ? What pleaſure do theſe lo- 
cuſts take in tormenting themſekves thus, and in ſpending 
the greateſt part of the nights in dancing without being 
either aveary or ſatisfied (79)? All the reſt of the 
chapter is full of moral reflexions, and laſhes maſque- 
rades at a terrible rate. 

It is plain that when dancing is attended with ſo 
many irregularities, it deſerves to be blamed by all 
thoſe, who write moral books. Sainte-Aldegonde 
would not have approved of it. The Count de Buſſi 
Rabutin condemned the uſe of balls as a very dange- 


Tous thing: reaſon and his own experience convinced 


him of it (80), All the Caſuiſts ought to be Preciſiſts 
or Rigorilts upon this head. The Philoſopher, who 
wrote againſt the Preciſiſts, declared (81) that he 
blamed dancing under this notion; but he ſaid he did 
not believe it was of the ſame nature among the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany; and that the Preciſiſts, who are 
offended at a cuſtom, that prevails in that country, 
where both ſexes dance together, ſhould conſider that 
they do not diſapprove certain cuſtoms, at which the 
Germans have more reaſon to be offended. Si mixti 
ſaltantium chori, nos ratione Germanorum offen- 
* dant, nz eos multo magis offenderint promiſcui ju- 
venum & virginum accubitus in nuptiis, maxime 
oſcula ex more gentis Belgicæ, prez cæteris Hollan- 
dicæ, frequentari ſolita, Obteſtor eos, quorum 2ze- 
lus contra choreas forte improbari non poſſet, ſi a 
ſcientia convenienter dirigeretur, an non multo ma- 
jus ſcandalum promiſcua & guotidiana hc oſcula (ita 


tis, Cimbris, & Germanis, quam nobis (ſi gentili- 
tios mores diſtinguere noluerimus) præberi poſſint à 
nuptialibus eorundem tripudiis (82)? - - F awe are 
ſeandalized at the promiſcucus dancing which is in fa- 
Spion among the Germans, truly they have more reaſon 
« to be offended at the promiſcuous hlling of young men and 
girls at a wedding, and more eſpecially at the kiſſts 
* ewhich are ſo cuſtomary in the Loxw-Countries, and par- 
* ticularly in Holland. I appeal to them, whoſe zeal 
* againſt balls would perhaps not deſerve to be cenſured, 
if it was guided by knowledge as it ought to be, auhe- 
ther theſe promiſcuous and daily kiſſes (to make uſe of 
Suetonius's words ) do not give much greater offeiice 10 


the Poles, Holſteiners, and Germans, than wwe (if fo be 


- A * X Aa * * „ 


that aut will not diſtinguiſh between the cuſtoms that 
are peculiar to different nations) can poſſibly take at 
their nuptial dances.” He draws up a parallel be- 
tween the cuſtcm of kiſſing and that of dancing, 
and maintains that foreigners will be more offended at 
the firſt, than the Preciſiſts are at the laſt, * Quam 
© 7p0pac1v pro ſuis Batavis excogitaverit hic rigidus 
Theologus, 1demque juratus adverſarius non minus 
omnigenarum chorearum, quam votorum innox10- 
rum propinato poculo additorum? Maxime, fi Cim- 
ber, aut Sarmata viderit uxorem illius, convivas ſuos 
ad oſtium oſculo excipientem & dimittentem. Næ, 
peregrinus hic conviva, cum Clemente Alexand. lib. 
3. Pædag. ejuſmodi oſculum, a graviſſimi licet Pa- 
ſtor is uxore ex uſu gentis frequentatum, vocaverit 
313 inceſtum, veneno plenum, ſanctitatem ſimulans, 
oſculum impudicitiæ: ex Ambroſio vero in cap. 
ult. 2. ad Corinth. afetus libidinoſi indicium. Nec 
eſt, quod adverſarius dicat hoc judicium, ſeu Cimbri, 
ſeu Sarmatz, charitatis expers eſſe, quum ipſe longe 
| * inclementius 


* 


r 


(79) Idem, as 

tranſlated by An- 
tony Tiron, pag. 
128, 129. | 


(80) See in the 


ſecond part of the 
Retour des Pieces 
ebolſles, his let- 
ter to the Biſhop 
of Autun, con- 
cerning balls and 
dancing. 


(81) Nulla ra- 
tione tamen pa- 
trocinari volo tri- 
pudiis modernis, 


a Bathy!li modis 


non abhorrenti- 
bus, atque con- 
veni-ntibus magis 
Pathico, five ci- 
nædo, quam ho- 


minini Chiſtia- 
no. Hurt. 


Schoockius, ubi 


loquitur Sueton. lib. 111. cap. 34.) præbeant Sarma- ſupra, p. 327. 


(82) Id. ibid, 
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3 Ex- 
ercit. xxiii, pag. 
328. 


(84) Id. ibid. pag. 
329. 


(35) Henry ste- 


phens mentions 
that cuſtom in 
his Latin Apolo- 
gy for Herodotus, 


(a) It is the xvth 
of his book, in- 
tituled Deus, 
Natura, Gratia. 
Mr Allix has 
quoted it twice, 


in his Reflexions 


logigues fur la 


1 ont roverſe de 


FEgliſe, printed 
in the year 1686. 


+ 


- 


SANCTA-CLARA. 


SANT ACROCE. 


oo 
k 2 h 
F*% . 


vf the X VIth century; for he was very zealous for his religion, and had a great deal of ( 5 Yerkeis 
wit and learning: beſides he was well {killed in the Civil Law, Politics, Negotiations, den, in Flo. al. 
Divinity, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and ſeveral living languages (e). 


inclementius judicet de faltationibus, quas proclamat 
eſſe proxima incentiva libidinis, interim non cogi- 
tando, per oſcula multo expeditius ingredi libidinem; 
atque Cimbro, ſeu Sarmatæ, videri proſtitutæ famæ, 
& pudicitiæ, fœminas eſſe, quæ præſumpſerint ho- 
ſpites oſculo excipere (83). - - - What excuſe could this 
rigid Divine, this fezorn enemy to all kinds of dancing, 
* as well as to the innocent cuſtom of drinking healths, 
* find out for his countrymen the Dutch: eſpecially if an 
« Holfteiner or Pole ſhould fee his wife receiving and di/- 
* miſſing her gueſts at the door with a kiſs. Truly that 
foreign gueſt would with Clemens Alexandrinus call a 
kiſs of that nature, though given by a grave Parſon's 
ewife, and warranted by the cuſtom of the country, an 
impure hiſs, full of venom, and which under the pre- 
tence of being holy was in truth the kiſs of unchaſiity ; 
or ewwith St Ambroſe he would conſtrue it for the mark 
of a libidinous inclination. Nor could his adverſary 


« 
o 
c 
c 
c 
. 
6 


K 6; 


ſay that this cenſure of the Holſteiners or Poles auas void 


* of charity, ſince he himſelf paſſes a far more unmerci- 
ful judgment upon dancing, which he awvers to be the 
* higheſt incentive to luſt, not conſidering that luſt is much 
© ſooner raiſed by kiſſes; and that the Holfteiner, Cim- 
« brian, or Pole, believes all theſe to be looſe and abandoned 
* women who preſume to welcome their gueſts with a 
« kiſs. He concludes that nations ought to excuſe 
one another, and to conſider, above all things, that an 
antient and long cuſtom may make a thing innocent 
in one country, that is indecent in another. He in- 
ſtances upon Engliſh women walking with other men 
than their huſbands. © (84) Quæ ratione oſculi dicta 
* ſunt, applicari poſſunt deambulationibus, quas uxo- 
res Anglorum, cum alienis viris inftituere ſolent (85), 
«© quz & inter primariæ dignitatis Belgas hoc tempore 
frequentari incipiunt. Certe offenderint hz matro- 
nas Chriſtianas ad Septentrionem degentes ; quæ 
mirabuntur adniodum, hæc & ſimilia citra cenſuram 


* 
* tolerari poſſe ab illis Theologis, quorum zelus quo- 


tidie occupari ſolet circa ſaltationes & pocula votiva: 
Nos vero, citra pulveris jactum, ex omnibus hiſce 
difficultatibus expedire conſtanter poſſumus, quando 
docemus, in talibus gentium mores & conſuetudines 
ante omnia inſpici debere quorum ratione, ut rigi- 
diores quoque Præciſiſtæ Hollando ſua concedunt 
ſuavia, Anglicanis matronis prodeambulationes cum 
maritis non ſais ; ita aliis gentibus mox invidere non 
deberent ſuas ſaltationes, modo ab iis abſit mollities, 
& illud 26 %, ad accendendum libidinem ab otio- 
ſis nepotibus excogitatum. - - - What has been ſaid 
with reſpect to kiſſes may be applied to the cuflom that 


their own huſbands, avhich likewiſe begins to be the 


muſt' certainly give offence to the Chriftian women that 
live farther North, and they avill wonder very much 
Hoa theſe and the like things can eſeape the cenſure of 
thoſe Divines, whoſe xeal is daily employed againſt the 
cuſtom of dancing and that of drinking healths. But 
as for us, we can eafily extricate ourſelves out of all 
theſe difficulties, by ſaying that in ſuch things the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of nations ought chiefly to be conſidered, 
and that fince out of regard to thoſe, the rigid Preciſiſts 
allow the Dutchman his kiſſes, and the Engliſh women 
their walks with huſbands not their own, they ought as 
little to envy other nations their dances, provided they 
be free from effeminacy, and have none of thoſe arti- 
« ficial geſtures which profligate men have contrived as 
incentives to luſt.” | 
It may be obſerved that this Philoſopher had not 
the ſame reaſons that Sainte-Aldegonde had, to write 
an apology for dancing. He proteſts that he never 
had a mind to dance; and that if the magiſtrates ſhould 
forbid dancing, it would not make him uneaſy in the 
leaſt (86). Sainte-Aldegonde could not have ſaid ſo 
with any ſincerity. | 
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SANCTA-CLARA (Francis or) an Engliſhman, and a Franciſcan 
Monk, lived in the XVII century. He was chief lecturer in Divinity at Douay, in the 
convent of St Bonaventure, and provincial miniſter of the province of England, and 


Almoner to the 


Queen of Great Britain, wife to Charles I. He publiſhed ſome books [A], 


where he ſhewed himſelf favourable to thoſe of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion in England; for 


invincible ignorance (a). 


beſides what may be got by a diligent reading of the School-men and Canoniſts. 


[4] He publiſhed ſome books.) I ſhall give the en- 
tire title of that which he dedicated to Charles I, 
king of England, and which was printed at Lyons in 
the year 1635 in 8vo. * Deus, Natur, Gratia, five 
rum remiſſione, ſeu de Juſtificatione, & denique de 
Sanctorum Invocatione, Reliquiarum & Imaginum 
veneratione, de Indulgentiis, & Purgatorio, & ſub 
finem, de Excommunicatione. Ubi ad trutinam 
Fidei Catholicæ examinatur Confeſſio Anglicana, & 
ad ſingula puncta, quid teneat, qualiter differat, ex- 
cutitur. Doctrina etiam Doctoris Subtilis, D. Au- 
guſtini ſequacis acutiſſimi, olim Oxoniæ & Cantabri- 
giæ, & ſolemniter approbata, & honorifice prælecta, 
exponitur & propugnatur. Acceſſit paraphraſtica 
Expoſitio reliquorum Articulorum Confeſſionis An- 
glicæ. 'Tertia editio multo auctior, pluribus mate- 
riis Theologicis illuſtrior, & in articulorum diſcuſ- 
ſione clarior, & fuſior. Præmittitur Epiſtolium Apo- 
logeticum lectori Catholico, in quo ratio totius ope- 
ris exhibetur. - - God, Nature, Grace; or a treatiſe 


RR SS a SS. a a. a mama 3a aa 


SANTA-CROCE (Pro $PER) in French Sainte-Croix, made a cardinal by 7 | 
Pius IV, had been advocate-conſiſtorial and auditor of the Rota, He was Nuncio in Ger- 


* Tractatus de Prædeſtinatione, de Meritis & peccato- 


* on Predeſtination, on Merits and the forgiveneſs of fins, 


or on Fuſtification ; as alſo on the invocation of ſaints, 


© the aborſbip of relicks and images, on indulgences, and 


* purgatory, and laſtly on excommunication. N herein the 
* confeſſion of the Church of England is examined by the 
* ſcale of the Catholic Faith, and diſcuſſed in every point, 
both as to what it contains, and in what manner it 
* differs from the ſaid faith, The doctrine alſo of Duns 

Scotus, the ſubtile follower of St een, ewhich for- 
merly wwas ſolemnly approved of and honourably taught 
at Oxford and Cambridge, is explained and defended. 
To this is added, a paraphraſtical expoſition of the other 
articles of the Engliſh confeſſion. The third edition con- 


A K „ 


* federably enlarged, improved by the addition of ſeveral 


© points of Divinity, and more diſtinct and copious in the 
* diſcuſſion of the articles: to which is prefixed, a ſhort 
© apologetical epiſile to the Catholic reader, giving an ac- 
count of the whole work.” His Apologia Epiſcoporum, 


ſeu ſacri Magiftratus Propugnatio: Præmittuntur Anar - 
charum politiciſmi, was printed at Cologn in the year 


1640 in 8vo. 


a =. 


3 


Engliſb women have of walking with other men than 


quot Theolog. P. 


141, & ſeg: 


faſhion among Dutch ladies of the firſt quality. This ' 


(86) Proteſt atio- 
ni hoc unum am- 
plius adjicio, mi- 
hi, circa choreas, 
ne quicquam five 
feri five meti 
quum de earum 
exercitio ne per 
ſomnium quidem 
cogitaverim tota 
vita, quam exem- 
plo agn? illius cu- 
rionis apud Plau- 
tum, ex Dei mei 


voluntate, in 3 | 


libenter acquieſco, 
tranſigo inter ca- 
tenatas moleſt las 

& curas: unde & 
ferre poſſum Ma- 
giſtrauuum E- 
dicta, chorearum 
abolitionem per- 

petuam urgentia. 


Id. ibid. P. 321. 


(pag. 117, 203) he endeavoured to prove that the XXXIX articles of their church might be more eaſily x; jus likewic 
Crithenes& Te. reconciled with the council of Trent, than is commonly imagined. He was beſides very 
favourable to thoſe who err with a good intention, We need only ſee his problem upon 


He does not appear to have. any other learning or eloquence 


been quotod in 


the Commentaire 


Philoſop. fur con- 


train. les dentrer, 


pag. 524, of 
Part. II. 


\ 


many, Portugal, Spain, and France. Catherine de Medicis procured him the archbiſhoprigg : 


VOL. V. 


of Arles, where he prevented with an extreme ſeverity the eſtabliſhment of. the Proteſtant 
religion. He died at Rome the fourth of October 1589, 
G 


being ſeventy-lix years old. I 
ſhalt 


©” 


4 


»Y 


* 


(1) Ex Proſpero 
Mandoſio, Bibl. 


SANTA CROCE. SANCTA-MAURA, 


ſhall ſpeak of his books [4] At his return from his nunciature in Portugal, he made 
]3 


Tobacco known in Italy [ 
Croce (a), 


(a) Ex Proſpero Mandoſio, Bibliothec. 


[A] 1/hball fpeak of his books.) His books are, De- 
ciſianes Rotæ Romanæ. Gallicarum rerum Commentaria. 
Epiſtolæ ad Federicum Nauſeam alioſgue. Several Ora- 
tions. Conſtitutiones lanee artis d Sixto V. in Urbe 
erectæ. The Jeſuits of the Roman college have his 
treatiſe, De Officio Legati, and one volume of his let- 
ters in manuſcript (1). 


[DB] He made Tobacco known in Italy.) This appears 


Romana; & Ol- from ſome verſes of Caſtor Duranti, quoted by Man- 


doino Athen. 
Roman, 


cle LEUCAS. 


(5) Coronelli, 
Memoires Hift. 
& Geogr. Print- 
ed at Amſterdam 


1686. 


(c) Spon. Voiag. 
Tom. I, p. 102 
Dutch Edit. 


(d) Coronelli, 
ubi ſupra. 


(e) Spon, ubi 


| ſupra Z:. Io. 


(1) Spon, Voiag. 
Tom, I, P. 103+ 


doſio, wherein that herb is celebrated, as if forſooth it 
was an univerſal remedy. 


Nomine quz Sanz Crucis herba vocatur, ocellis 
Subvenit, & ſanat plagas, & vulnera jungit, 
Diſcutit & ſtrumas, cancrum, cancroſaque ſanat 
Ulcera, & ambuſtis prodeſt, ſcabiemque repellit; 
Diſcutit & morbum cui ceſſit ab impete nomen, 
Calefacit & ſiccat, ſtringit, mundatque, reſolvit, 
Et dentum & ventris mulcet capitiſque dolores; 
Subvenit antiquæ tuſſi, ſtomacoque rigenti 

| Renibus & ſpleni confert, ultroque, venena 
Dira ſagittarum domat, i&ibus omnibus atris 

Hæc eadem prodeſt: gingivis proficit atque 
Conciliat ſomnum : nuda offaque carne reveſtit : 
Thoracis vitiis prodeſt, pulmonis itemque, | 

Quæ duo fic præſtat non ulla potentior herba. 
Hanc Sanctacrucius Proſper quum Nuncius eſſet 
Sedis Apoſtolicæ Luſitanas miſſus in oras 
Huc adportavit Romanz ad commoda gentis, 
Ut proavi Sanctæ lignum Crucis ante tulere 
Omnis Chriſtiadum quo nunc reſpublica gaudet, 
Et Sanctæ Crucis illuſtris Domus ipſa vocatur 
Corporis atque animæ noſtræ ſtudioſa ſalutis. 


which is the reaſon why that herb was called Santa- 


Romana; & Oldoino Athen. Roman. 


The herb which borrows Santa Croce's name; 
Sore eyes relieves, and healeth wounds. The ſame 
Diſcuſſes the King's Evil, and removes 
Cancers and Boils : a remedy it proves 

For burns and ſcalds, repels the nauſeous itch, 
And ſtrait recovers from Convulſion fits. 

I cleanſes, dries, binds up, and maketh warm : 
The Head-ach, Tooth-ach, Cholic, like a charm, 
It eaſes ſoon ; an antient cough relieves, | 

And to the reins, the milt, and flomach gives 

Duick riddance from the pain that each endures ; 
Next the dire wounds of poiſon'd arrows cures, 
All bruiſes heals, and when the gums are ſore, 
It makes them ſound and healthy as before. 

Sheep it procures, our anxious forrow lays, 

And with new fleſh the naked bone arrays. 

No herb has greater pow'r to reify 

All the diſorders in the breaſt that lie 

Or in the lungs. Herb of immortal fame ! 
Which hither firſt with.Santa Croce came, 
When he, his time of nunciature expir'd, 

Back from the court of Portugal retir d; 
Ew'n as his predeceſſors great and good 

Brought home the Croſs, whoſe conſecrated wood 
All Chriſtendom now with its preſence bleſſes: 
And ſtill th' illuſtrious family poſſeſſes 

The name of Santa Croce, rightly given, 

Since they, in all reſpecti reſembling Heawan, 

Procure, as much as mortal men can do 


The welfare of our fouls and bodies too. 


A parallel between Tobacco and the wood of the true 
Croſs, is a very high ſtrained panegyric. | 


7 


(4) See the at- S AN CT A- MAU RA, an iſland formerly called Leucas (a), nine miles from that 


of Cephalonia (50). The Greeks call it ſtill Leucada (c), for properly ſpeaking they call 
Sancta- Maura the fortreſs, where there was formerly a monaſtery of that name. That 
fortreſs is three miles diſtant from the ruins of the town of Leucas [A], in a place where 
the canal between the iſle and the continent is one league broad, Nevertheleſs it has 
conſtant communication with the continent by the bridge, and by means of ſeveral little 
iſlands joined together by bridges (d). It has alſo an aqueduct [B] a mile long, which 


+ ſerves for a bridge to thoſe, who go on foot (e). There are about thirty villages in the 


ifland : the Greeks have a biſhop in it. It abounds with corn, wine, oil, and ſeveral 


ſorts of fruit, and is about twelve or fifteen leagues round (F). The Turks made them- +, pather co- 
ſelves maſters of it in 1479 [C]. The Venetians took it from them under the conduct of ronelli fays it is 
the Captain-general Peſaro in 1502, and reſtored it to them ſoon after by a treaty of peace. 
They retook it under the General Moroſini the twenty-third of July 1684. The Pirates 


[4] Three miles diſtant from the ruins of the 
town of Leucas.] Spon (1) cenſures Ortelius and 
Ferrarius for believing as other Geographers do, that 
Sancta · Maura is ftill in the ſame place with the 
town of Leucas, the ruins of which are to be ſeen 
three miles from Sancta- Maura. I do not find in Or- 


telius's Theſaurus wr prey that the town of Sancta- 


Maura, and that of Leucas are in the ſame fituation ; 
but only that the iſle of Leucas is now called Sancta- 


of 


broad, will it follow from thence that Dover and Ca- 
lais are not upon the ſea- ſhore. 


[B) It has alſo an agueduct.] Spon (2) who ſaw (2) Spon, 467 ſu. 
that aqueduct ſays, that it ſerves for @ bridge to thoſe pra, pag. 104. 


who go on foot, though it be hardly above three foot 
broad, and has no breaſt-height. He adds, though a 
man be never ſo fearleſs, he trembles when he goes over 
it, eſpecially if he meets any body that comes from the 
place he goes to; for two men have much ado to go over 


ſeventy miles in 
circumference. 


Maura. Now is there any thing in this that de- f a- breaſt. But Father Coronelli ſays (3) it id a flately (3) Coronelli, 
ſerves to be cenſured? Spon adds, that the town of aquedud, built with ſtone, and ſupported by three hun- Memoires Hiſt, 
Leucas was built upon @ riſing ground a mile from the dred and ſixty arches. The ſupplement of Moreri's & Geographi- 


fea, at the narroweſt part of the canal that was made 
when the iſthmus was cut, and that this part 1s not 
above fifty paces broad. I confeſs I cannot apprehend 
that a town ſhould be built upon a canal fifty paces 
broad, and yet be a mile diſtant from the ſea ; for is 


not that canal in the ſame place where the iſthmus 


Dictionary calls it a magnificent aquedutt of lone . . . . dus. 
ſupported by three hundred and ſixty arches which croſs 
the great pond. 

[CJ The Turks made themſelves maſters of it in the 
year 1479.] It was under Mahomet II. See the par- 
ticulars of it in that Sultan's life written by Mr Guil- 


was? Now can a town built upon an iſthmus fifty let (4); they are curious enough. Leonard "Tocco, (4) In Tom. ii, 
paces broad be above fifty paces diſtant from the ſea? Deſpotes or Dynaſta of Acarnania, was then poſſeſſed pag. 329. 
Suppoſing the Engliſh channel to be only thirty toiſes of SanQa-Maura. = | EX. 
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SANCTA-MAURA. SANCTESIUS.. 


of Sancta Maura have been much talked of: They were the firſt that made uſe of galliots. 


The Baſhaw of the Morea went on purpoſe into that iſland in 1675, to burn their ſmall 2 
veſſels (g). Durag Bey, a famous corſair of Lepanto, had ſeven or eight corſairs of Sancta- (e) Se", 54. 


Maura under his command. 


27 


SANCTESIUS (a) (Cravpivs), in French de Sainctes, one of the chief con- (J Thuanss 
troverſiſts of the XVIth century, was a native of Perche [4]. He took the habit of canon calls him Sor 


regular in the year 1540 (b), in the monaſtery of St Cheron near Chartres (c), and was 15 


ſent to Paris ſome time after, where he ſtudied claſſical learning, Philoſophy and Divinity „ cud 4: 
in the college of Navarre (d). He took his degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1555, and then $Sain#, letter C. 
applied himſelf very much to controverſy, and was admitted into the houſe of the Cardinal (c) In Cenobio 


de Lorrain (e). 


In the year 1561, he was one of the diſputants for the Romiſh party; 


144. 


(b) Moreti at the 


ancti Carauni 


k 8 P d Carnutum. 
in the conference of Poiſſi, and afterwards one of the twelve Divines, whom Charles IX 7 


ſent to the council of Trent. 


He and Simon Vigor diſputed with two miniſters in the 


9. Launoius 


Hift. Gymnafii 


Nawarr. p. 769. 
houſe of the Duke of Nevers in 1566 (F). I ſpeak of this in another place (g). He ( 1. 25 F 
preached a conſiderable time in Paris, and was made Biſhop of Evreux in the year 1875. (e) 18. ibid, 


He was ſo incenſed againſt the Proteſtants, that he maintained that thoſe, whom they had /+) 
He left nothing unattempted to turn them out 


baptized, were to be baptized again [B]. 


of his dioceſe, and to get all the canons of the council of Trent admitted into the kingdom 
without any reſtriction [C]. He did not ſcruple to ſay that Calvin and Beza taught fi. ROSIER. 
Atheiſtical doctrines (5). He joined in the League with ſuch a fury, that he maintained % Se ;5- 406k 


that Henry III had been juſtly aſſaſſinated, and that Henry IV deſerved the ſame 
niſhment (DJ. The manuſcript, wherein he aſſerted that doctrine, was found in his 


pu- 


_ cloſet, when Biron made himſelf maſter of Louviers, and ſeized upon that unhappy pre- 


late. 


He was not treated like a priſoner of war, but he was ſent to Caen (i) to be tried; 


and becauie he obſtinately continued to maintain that pernicious doctrine, he would have 
been put to death, had not the Cardinal de Bourbon, and ſome other Ecclefiaſtics who 
were with the king, prevailed with him to remit that puniſhment, which they thought 
he juſtly deſerved, and to condemn him to a perpetual impriſonment. He died ſoon after 
in his confinement (e): it was in the year 1591. It is to be obſerved that long before, out 


of ſpite to the Proteſtants, he had ſaid in a book, that ſubjects ought never to 


[4] He was a native of Perche.) I know that ac- 
cording to La Croix du Maine and Moreri, he was a 
native of Chartres: but I rather believe John de Lau- 
noi, who has theſe words: Claudius Sanctęſius ortum 
habuit in ea Galliæ regione cujus populi nunc Perticenſes, 
Gregorio Turonenſi Pertenſes; antiquioribus Aulerci Dia- 
blintes dicti fuere (1). | 
B] He maintained, that . thoſe whom the Proteſtants 
had baptized, were to be baptized again.] He himſelf 
tells us that Pius V having decided, that thoſe who 
had been baptized by the innovators, ought neither 
ſimply, nor yet with any addition, to be baptized 
again, ordered his Nuncio to command him, and the 
other preachers of Paris, to teach no longer the con- 
trary. That brief of Pius V is very ſcarce. I ſhall 
ſet down the words of Dr de Launoi. Ad annum 
MD LXXII Lutetiæ concionabatur, cum Pius V Pontifex 


flatuit, neque ſimpliciter, neque cum adjectione repeten- 


(1) Jo. Launoius, 
in Hiſtor. Gym- 
naſii Navar, 


pag. 769. 


dum eſſe baptiſmum, quem Novatores dediſſent. Id teſta- 


tur in Synodo, quam cum Epiſcopus fuit, anno MD LXXFV II 
habuit. Quam, inquit, definitionem Pius Pontifex ante 
quinque vel ſex annos per Breve, ac per Internuntium 
Apoſtolicum dignatus fuit nobis atque aliis, qui tum 

Lutetiæ Pariſiorum fungebantur concionatorum officio, 
ſignificare atque inhibere, ne aliter doceremus. Breve 
illud vix invenitur (2). ? | 
[C] He left nothing unattempted . . . . to get all the 
canons of the council of Trent admitted into the kingdom, 
without any reſtriction.] This I ſhall prove by the 

(3) Ibid. Pp. 772. words of the ſaid doctor. Porro autem, ſays he (3), 

in Epiſcopali munere nulli non pepercit labori ac diligen- 

tie, ſiue ut hereſim a finibus ſuis exterminaret, ſive ut 

Tridentini Concilii decreta penitus admitterentur ac ſerva- 
rentur. | 

[D] He maintained that Henry ITT had been juſth aſ- 

faffinated, and that Henry IV deſerved the ſame puniſh- 

ment.] Let us tranſcribe the whole account Thuanus 

. x, Lives of this. Captus in oppido (4) Claudius Sanctius 

(9 Thos y, By ; Ebroicenſium W opus famoſus Theologus regiis 

viers in Nor- partibus infeſtiſſimus cum libris & chartis, inter quas 

mandy. ſeriptum repertum eſt, quo parricidium Regis tan- 

* quam juſte factum tuebatur, & idem licere in Regem 
© hodiernum defendebat. Itaque non lege belli cum 
eo actum, ſed Cadomum ſub cuſtodia miſſus, ut in 


eum Senatus inquireret, & tanquam de perduelli ſup- 


(2) Launoius, 
ibid. pag. 770. 


oppoſe the 
ordinances 


© plicium ſumeretur. Nec enim ſacri ordinis præro- 


« gative in crimine læſæ Majeſtatis apud nos ratio 
* 


* copi ſint, tanquam ſolutos ac profanos legum ſeve- 


ritas exercetur, parumque res ab executione abfuit: 
Sanctio jam peracto reo, ut erat pervicaci ingenio 
errorem præfracte propugnante. 
poſtea Cardinalis Borbonius aliique e facro ordine, 
qui cum Rege erant, tenueruntque, ut pro mortis 
pœna, quam legibus noitris, ut ipſi fatebantur, me- 
ruerat, carcer! perpetuo manciparetur, in quo paulo 


* 
6 
© 
« 


6 
« 
6 


king's party, was taken in the town, with his books 
and papers, among which was found a piece, wherein 
he juftified the murder of the late king, and maintained 
that the ſame thing might lawfully be done to his preſent 


priſoner of war, but was ſent under a guard to Caen, 
that he might be tried before the parliament, and 
puniſhed as a traytor. For with us no regard is 
had to the privileges of the holy order in crimes of high 


ſuch as are convicted, upon prieſts and biſhops, as well 


as lay men; and it was ven near being executed 


tinuing obſtinately to defend this error. But afterwards, 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, and fome other Eccliſiaſtics that 
ewere with the king, interceded for him, and obtained 
that inſtead of being puniſhed with death, which they 
confeſſed he deſerved by our Iaws, he ſhould be con- 
demned to a perpetual impriſonment, in which he died 
* ſoon after.” Henry IV acted, without doubt, upon 
this occaſion according to the clemency and genero- 
ſity that were natural to him ; but there was likewiſe 
ſome {mall mixture of that timorous prudence, which 
frequently ſhook his great courage, when he came to 
obſerve that the monſter of the league he was to over- 
come, more fierce and dangerous than Hercules's 
Hydra, would grow more furious and terrible by the 
effuſion of his blood, Wherefore that prince thought 
himſelf obliged to uſe mildneſs in order to tame and 
pacify that wild beaſt. Clemency, on the one hand, 


6 
o 
— 
o 
o 
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* 
6 
* 
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4 
* 
6 
« 
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and policy on the other, ſpared Sancteſius the ſhame. 


of loſing his life upon a ſcaffold, as he deſerved. 
LE] He 


$0 


Sed interceſſerunt 


And not 
1886, as Launoi 
will have it. , 


(g) See the ar- 


which he intituled, 
Declaration d' au- 
cuns Atheiſmes 

de la Doctrine de 
Calvin & de Beze. 


(i) The parlia- 
ment of Norman 
dy had been re- 
moved thither. 


(&) Taken from 
Thuanus, See 
his words in the 
remark [D]. 


habetur, ſed in convictos, ſive ſacerdotes ſive epiſ- 

poſt deceſſit (5). - - - Claudius Sancteſius, Biſhop of (5) Thuands, I. 
Ewreux, a famous Divine, and a bitter enemy to the ci, pag. 418. 
majeſty. For this reaſon he was not treated like a 


treaſon 3 but the rigour of the law takes place upon all 


here; Sancteſius, even after he was found guilty, con- 


2 TOW ROT 8 TH 
W 1 


(6) It was the 
doctrine of the 
Roman Catho- 
lics before the 
League; but they 
ſung to another 
tune ſoon after, 
as one of them 
told the Leaguers 
in a reproachful 
manner in a book 
printed at Caen, 
1590, and inti- 
tuled, Deplora- 
tion de la mort 
du Roy Henry III, 
& du ſcandale 
zu en a U Egliſe, 
They them- 
ſelves, ſays be, 
Fag. 54, in the 
beginning of the 
troubles made uſe 
of this argument 
againſt the Hu- 
guenots, They 
are Heretics, for 
they take up arms 
againſt the ma- 
giſtrates, they will 
not obey them, but 
are for planting 
their religion wwith 
the ſcvord, which 
is only given to the 
magiſtrates. 


(7) Confeſſion of 
Geneva, Art, xl. 


SANCT 


ordinances of their ſovereigns [E ]. He publiſhed a ſmall piece in 1561, to ſhew that 
It is a very ancient opinion, and very common 


Heretics ought not to be tolerated [F]. 


[E] He had ſaid in a book, that ſubjes ought never to 
oppoſe the ordinances of their ſovereigns (6).] The book, 
wherein he advances this opinion, was printed at Pa- 
ris, in 1561, with this title, Coon de Foi Cathe- 
lique, contenant en bref la Reformation de celle que les Mi- 
niftres de Calvin preſenterent au Roi en Þ Aſſemblee de 
Poiſ}j. The fifty-ſeventh article of that Confeſſion con- 
tains theſe words: We hold that ſubjects ought to 
© obey their laws and ordinances, to pay tributes, im- 
« poſts, and other duties, and bear the yoke of ſub- 
« jection with a ready will, % princes were infidels, 
and the empire of GO D ſhould nat be preſerved entire. 
And therefore we deteſt thoſe, who would reje& 
« ſuperisr powers, ſet up communities at their pleaſure, 
© introduce a confuſion of goods, and overthrow the 
order of juſtice. Ve alſo rge# all murderers and aſ- 
« faflins, hired and ſworn to follow and ſupport ſects, 
o 


and thoſe who declare all thoſe 10 be worthy of death, 


without form of trial, who diſpleaſe or reſiſt them, 

and ab get kings, lords, churches, and towns, 

attacked under pretence of the word of GOD.” The 
author undertook to ſhew that the Catholics went far- 
ther than the Proteſtants ; for the latter added a clauſe 
to the article, wherein they declared their opinion 
about the obedience of ſubjects; provided, ſay they, 
the empire of G O D be preſerved entire (7), Tho' this 
clauſe has been often reflected upon, as being too gene- 
ral and captious, it is very juſt and orthodox, if it be 
rightly underſtood, tho it may be wreſted to a perni- 
cious ſenſe againſt the intention of the authors. But it 
is certain that Sancteſius left it out of his Confeſſion 
from a motive of mere oſtentation, and out of hatred 
to Geneva; and no man did ever contradict himſelf 
more impudently than he did: which is the uſual fate 
of thoſe who argue without principles, and embrace 
an opinion only to differ from their enemies, that they 
may have a pretence to inſult them, and render them 
ſuſpected. When that paſſion is over, or when the 
intereſt and exigencies of their party require another 


thing, they renounce their firſt opinions, and eſpouſe 


quite contrary ones We have ſome late inſtances of it. 


[F] He publiſhed a ſmall piece . .. . . to ſhew that 


- Heretics ought not to be tolerated.) His book is intituled, 


Ad edifta weterum Principum de licentia ſectarum in 
Chriſtiana religione. Item methodus contra ſeas quam 
ſequuti ſunt primi Catholici Imperatores. He approves 
that Heretics ſhould be put to death, and declares that 
if the fires, which had been lighted in France to deſtroy 
Calviniſm, had not been extinguiſhed, that ſe& would 
have made no progreſs. * Audiyi Severum Sulpitium 


de Priſcilliani hiſtoria, quaſi tabulam abſolutionis per 
domos judicum aliquorum circumlatum, cum adhuc 


(3) Frater Clau- 
dius de Sainctes, 
in Methodi quam 
ſequuti ſunt Prin- 
cipes, cap. X11, 


fol. 112. verſo, 


(g) Printed at 
Amſterdam, 


in Gallia exercerentur judicia de capite pro religione 
ex Chriſtianiſſimorum regum edictis, atque ex ea 
hiſtoria plus damni noſtræ fidei, quàm à Calvino 
libris & emiſſariis illatum. Non enim ultro citroque 
intrepide commeaſſent, & ad factionem tot homines 
ſollicitaſſent, fi _conflagratio non fuiſſet temere re- 
ſtincta, & a nonnullis quaſi fides publica data Reli- 
gionis & Rei pub. perturbatoribus (8). - I Have heard 
that Sulpitius Severus's hiflory of Priſcillianus, was 
carried round to the hauſes of ſome of the Judges, as if 
it had been a decree of abſolution, during the time 
that capital puniſhments were ſtill inflicted on a reli- 
gious account in France, according to the edicts of the moſt 
Chriſtian kings 3 and that this hiſtory did more damage 
to our faith than the books and emiſſaries of Calvin. 
For they could not have gone up and down fo without 
any fear, and ſtirred up ſuch a number of men to ſedi- 
tion, if the fires had not been imprudently extinguiſhed, 
and if ſome few had not preſumed to give a kind of pub- 
lic ſecurity to theſe enemies of religion and the ſtate. 
The whole ſtrength of this book is grounded upon 
cuſtom and practice; for he alledges few reaſons, 
and thoſe he offers are not good. Whoever impar- 
tially compares the arguments for or againſt Toleration, 
muſt needs confeſs that he could not have alledged any 
good reaſon for perſecution, tho' he had been a man 
of much greater abilities than he was. The reaſons 
for a Toleration have been ſet forth with the utmoſt 
evidence by ſome late writers. See the prefaces to the 
Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes; the book (9) intituled, 
Traitt de la Liberti de Conſcience, ou de Þ Autoriti des 
2 


i.. „ 9-60 eu @ a a a9 


* 


mes de Hobbes & de Spinoſa, adopttes par le Situr Furitu 


claim againſt thoſe cruelties. 


FSTUS. 


to 


Sor verain- fur la Religion des Peuples, opposte aux Maxi. 


dans fon Hiſtotre du Papiſme, & dans fon Syſteme de 

P Egliſe ; the Philoſophical Commentary upon theſe 

words, Compel them to come in; and the Latin letter 

printed at Tergow, in 1689, Mr de Beauval (10) (rc) Hiftoire des 

aſcribed it to Mr Bernard, a French miniſter, very Savans, for Sep- 

well known by his works, and very well qualified to 5:6} es 

write a book that contains ſuch cloſe reaſoning ; but 

it is certain he is not the author of it, and it is thought | 

to be written by an Engliſh gentleman (11), whoſe 11 . 

books on Metaphyſics, Rep iny, Sc. appear fre- e 

quently in the Journals. But without undertaking to 

read a long-winded work, one needs only read a ſmall 

piece written at London, in 1685, by an illuſtrious 

magiſtrate of a town in Holland (12). It is intituled, 

H. V. P. ad B die nuperis Anglie motibus Epiſtola, 

in qua de diverſorum d publica religione, circa divina 

ſentientium difſeritur tolerentia. That letter was printed % , f. Publ; 

at Rotterdam, in 1685, in Latin, French, and Dutch. «<, Lertres, 3 
The reaſons alledged for 'Toleration muſt needs be October 168 5. 

very cogent, ſince all thoſe, who have done their ut- At. ii, P. 1093, 

molt endeavours to anſwer them, have been obliged g. e 

to have recourſe to unfair means, and to acknowledge Thet wear 3 

that Heretics ought not however to be puniſhed with died the eighth of 

death (13). Their malice and unfairneſs appear by October 1686. 

their endeayouring to create a belief, that thoſe who 

are for Toleration favour the Socinians ; that they are (73) See the 

ill affected towards the government, and deprive the _ 

ſupreme powers of one of the moſt conſiderable rights Sccinianiſme, 

that Go p has given them. This is a baſe and unjuſt 

proceeding : at this rate one muſt not find fault with 

the cruel decrees, by virtue of which ſo many Pro- 

teſtants have been burnt in France, the Netherlands, 

Spain, and Italy; for the Socinians do mightily ex- 

They inveigh no leſs 

againſt the Papiſts, who have put to death thoſe, 

that are mentioned in the Proteſtant Martyrology, 

and againſt thoſe, who put to death Servetus, Gen- 

tilis, Sc. In a word, one muſt not write againſt the 

Pope, the Jews and the Turks; for it is manifeſt, 

that Socinus and his followers do not ſpare them, but 

confute them with all their might. If they who ſhew 

that no penal laws ought to be eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe 

who err in matters of faith, are wanting in the reſpect 

due to ſovereigns; if they diveſt the ſupreme powers 

of one of their moſt confiderable prerogatives ; our 

late apologiſts for perſecution will be found guilty of 

that crime, ſince they maintain that no blood ought 

to be ſhed upon account of religion. Does not this 

take away from ſovereigns the brighteſt gem in their 

crown ? Have they not the power of lite and death 

over malefactors? Beſides, can it be ſaid that Goo 

has put the ſword. into the hands of the magiſtrates 

of Holland, to puniſh thoſe who tranſgreſs againſt the 

firſt table of the Law, as well as thoſe who tranſ- 


(12) Mr Pars. 
See a ſhort enco- 
mium upon him 
in the Newvelles 


greſs againſt the ſecond, without reflecting upon 


them, and expoſing them to the hatred of their ſub- 
jects? If this be true, is not their toleration of idola- 
try as great a crime, as if they tolerated murderers 
and highway-men? Further, could there be any 
thing more ridiculous than to inflict no other puniſh- 
ment than baniſhment upon notorious aſſaſſins and j me f 8 
poiſoners, without diſtinction of age or ſex (14). See paw ra, ade 
the diſpute of Meſſieurs de Wallemburch (15) about thor of theeighth 


(14.) Note, that 


this queſtion, Whether ſuppoſing that the magiſtrates letter of the 


Tableau du Fcci- 


have a right to puniſh Heretics, they may put them to monies. by bis 


death. Ihey reduce their diſpute with the Lutherans | 
to this point ; for they a. the famous Gherard, 8 
who was for enacting penal laws againſt ſectaries, in citar. (105), 
but did not approve that they ſhould be puniſhed with of the article 
death. They clearly ſhew him that it is a frivolous LOYOLA. 
exception. But in order to ſee the confuſion of thoſe, oa) oe eb 
who are againſt Toleration, we need only obſerve that (5 "<0 (F% 
they unwarily ſay, that the ſovereigns, who oppoſe Eccleſiæ, lib. vi, 
the introduction of a true doctrine, are very com- Part. i, cap. ui, 
mendable. I cannot blame the Swiſs, /ays one of them & fan Pages 
* (16) who will not permit by any means the growth F.. * 
* of any new ſect amongſt them. Holland abounds 1650, in to. 
with different religions. It were to be wiſhed that 5 
* thoſe diſorders had been prevented from the begin- (16) Eſprit de 
ning.“ The author of theſe words being a miniſter, Mr Arnaud, 
two abſurdities contained in them were * to 8 ii, pag, u. 
im. | 
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(17) Lettre A 
Monſieur ] + + + + 
ſar ſon Livre 1n- 
titulẽ Eſprit de 
Monſieur Ar- 
naud, pag. 11. 
That letter, ac- 
cording to the ti- 
tle , Was printed 
at Deventer by the 
heirs of Jobn Co- 
lombius in the 
year 1684. 


(18) Ibid. P. 8, 9. 
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to this very day, tho? no doctrine was ever confuted with more ſolid arguments (1), The 925 6 
titles of his other books may be ſeen in the hiſtory of the college of Navarre. N ; 
and du Sauſſai have committed unpardonable miſtakes 105 
that Sancteſius confeſſed he was ſuſpected for ſome time o 


«4 re- 
Moreri mark [F]. 


It is to obſerved likewiſe 
being inclined to Calviniſm [H], 


and that he repreſented Cardinal de Lorrain as a faint under perſecution [I]. 


him. Neither the Catholic nor the Reformed Cantons, 
was he told (17), will tolerate new ſects: Is it then 
upon this account that you cannot blame them? How 
little is your zeal for the propagation of your reli- 
« gion! Is it not your duty to wiſh earneſtly that the 
Catholic Cantons would tolerate the Reformed a- 
* mongſt them, and ought you not to blame them 
«* exceedingly for refuſing to hear Jeſus and his pro- 
« phets? Truly you are no good Apoſtle of Chrift.” 
He had been told before: (18) If your opinion had 
© been followed in theſe happy provinces . . . . the 
6. Proteſtant religion had never prevailed in them 
And if Spain had been always uppermoſt, and had 
prevented thoſe diſorders from the beginning, you 
would not live ſo comfortably in the habit you 
* wear; for the Proteſtant religion would be ſo far 
from prevailing in this country, that one would 
hardly have a notion of it. Truly the Reformed 


are very much beholden to you.” 


(19) In the re- 


mark [4]. 


(20) Ante omnia 
me ut fugitivum 
ſervum increpa- 
vit, quem non 
wgnoraret c A- 


Ass E remotio- 


res Epiſcopatus, 
ut me in liberta- 
tem à ſervitute 
aulica, atque ejus 
comitatu afſere- 
rem. Claud. 
Sancteſius, Epiſt. 
Dedicator. Libri 
de Euchariſtia, ad 
Gregorium XIII. 


(21) That is the 
Cardinal de Lor- 


rain. 


(22) The Cardi- 


nal de Lorrain 
died at Avignon, 
the 26th of De- 
cember 1574. 


_ (23) Sancteſius, 


Epiſt. Dedicator. 
Libri de Eucha- 
riſtia. 


[G] Moreri and du Sauſſai have committed unpar- 
donable faults.) J only ſay this of ſome of them: I. I 
have already obſerved (19) Moreri's miſtake about 
Sancteſius's country. II. He could not be at the con- 


ſince he did not go to that council till after that conſe- 


rence was held. III. How could Charles IX, who died 


the zoth of May 1574, name him to the biſhopric 
of Evreux, in the year 1575 ? I do not queſtion that 
our doctor ſued for that dignity before that prince 
died, and had a promiſe of it; but it is certain he did 
not obtain it till the reign of Henry III. He himſelf 
ſays ſo; nor does he diſſemble that his patron (20) 
told him, in a reproachful manner (21), that he ſued 
for biſhoprics in remote provinces, to free himſelf 
from the flavery of the court. © Quoniam Chriſtianiſ- 
* ſimi Regis Caroli mors interceſſit, ne qua factione 
vel gratia mutaretur, quod ſemel Principi placuerat. 
© Quibus potuit oem apud Reginam matrem, no- 
vum Regem, Regiſque fratrem, optimos maximos 
© Principes, & Sanctitatem veſtram, ac fratrum Car- 
« dinalium claſſem egit, ut is mihi maneret Epiſcopa- 
tus; nec prius quievit, quam accepit promotionis 
* mez diploma ad te perferri. Quod accidit illis die- 
© bus, quibus Avenione, non annis, ſed curis Eccleſiæ 
ac reipublicæ confectus, agebat animam (22) : quaſi 
© moriens hanc mihi cum Epiſcopatu tradit & com- 
« mendavit (23). - - - - Becauſe the death of the moſt 
* Chrifltian King Charles fell out in the mean time; left 
© avhat had been the will and pleaſure of that prince 
© ſhould be rendered of no effect by any faction or favour, 
* he employed his utmoſt intereſt with the queen-mother, 
© the new king, and the king's brother, theſe great and 
« good princes, as likewiſe with your Holineſs, and the 
college of cardinals, to get me confirmed in that biſho- 
price nor did he reſt until he had procured my nomina- 
tion to be ſent to you. This happened during the time 
* that he lived at Avignon, worn out not with years, but 
* with the cares of the church and fate; ſo that dying, 
« he, in a manner, gave up, and recommended his ſoul to 
© me at the ſame time with the biſpopric.“ This ſhews 
that his nomination was drawn up at the court of 
France, and ſent to the court of Rome in December 
1574; but becauſe he did not receive his bulls before 
the year 1575, Dr de Launoi was in the right to 
ſay that he was preferred' to a biſhopric in 1575. 
Here follow the groſs miſtakes. IV. 'The innovators 
mentioned by Moreri had ſo little intereſt at the court 
of France, before Sancteſius turned rebel, that if they 
had undertaken to vent any calumny againſt him, they 
would rather have done him good than harm. Per- 
haps they repreſented to Henry IIT, who was no leſs 
perſecuted by the league than they, the exceſſes of that 
factious biſhop ; but this was no calumny. V. What 
an abſurdity, to pretend that they poiſoned him ? He 
was no longer in a capacity to do them any prejudice ; 
for tho', by the king's favour, he had eſcaped capi- 
tal puniſhment, he was to be confined in a priſon 
the remaining part of his life. VI. To ſay nothing 
of his trial, and of the reaſon why he was thought to 


deſerve death, is an unpardonable omiſſion. Spondanus, 
V Q Ls V, ; | 


ference of Poiſſi after his return from the council, 


He 


before him, was guilty of the ſame omiſſion : the Muſe, 
who preſides over Hiſtory, muſt needs look upon ſuch 
writers as great prevaricators. Dr de Launoi has not 
committed the ſame fault; for he names the author 
who mentions the puniſhment of that biſhop, and he 
thinks he deſerved it. Anno MDXCI deceflit per- 
* petuo mancipatus carceri propter ea, quæ Jacobus 
* Auguſtus Thuanus memoriz tradidit in Hiſtoriarum 
libro CI. Sic virum tantum, & de Eccleſia olim 
tam bene meritum periiſſe valde dolendum, niſi | 
* pereundi cauſa id juſte poſtulaſſet (24). - - - He died (24) Launoivs, 
in the year 1591, being condemned to perpetual impri- ubi ſupra, pag. 
* ſoument, for the reaſons which Thuanus has related in 773. 
* the 101jt book of his hiſtory. The boſs of ſo great a 
nan, who had formerly done ſuch good ſervice to the 
church, would have been very much to have been 
* lamented, if he had not given juſt cauſe for his own 
* deſfiruttion.” I wonder that the miniſters of ſtate, 
in France, ſhould ſuffer ſo many writers to ſuppreſs 
the infamy of rebel biſhops. It is giving ſuch as 
ſhall think fit to imitate their example, ſtrong reaſon 
to hope that Hiſtorians will take no notice of it. 
Here follow the miſtakes of Andrew du Sauſſai. 
I. He ſays that Sancteſius was Profeſſor in the year 
1533, in a monaſtery of regular canons (25). II. He (25) Ordinis 


tells us that Sancteſius went to the council of Trent be. $219 Auguftini 


fore the conference of Poiſſi was held. III. That he tum Re- 


8 : 0 ularium 
aſſiſted at a provincial council of Rouen in the year 4 


anno 1533 Pro- 


1576 ; but that council was not held before the year fr. Andr. du 
1581, as Dr de Launoi informs us (26), who adds that Sauſſai, de Script. 


Sancteſius publiſhed the year following a French tran- E<<fut To 
ſlation of the acts of that aſſembly, which he had pro- . wy 
moted and directed (27). IV. That invincible hero 1684, in 4to. 
of the Gallican church did not confine himſelf within 

thoſe bounds, if we believe du Sauſſai: he and Simon (26) Launoius, 
Vigor diſputed with Spina and du Roſier, two of the ubi ſupra, pag. 
chief miniſters, and got a compleat victory. That is, 77** " 
the biſhop of Evreux was not contented to aſſiſt at a Nena 
provincial ſyncd in the year 1576 (28), and to put in eee : 
order and publiſh the fynodal decrees of his dioceſe, Promovit, rexit, 
but engaged alſo in a regular diſputation with thoſe compoſuit. 

two miniſters. What an anachroniſm is here ! that I. ibid. 
conference was held eight or nine years before Sancte- ; 
ſius came to be a biſhop. V. He died in 1591, and (28) rpm yg 
not in the foregoing year. VI. It is an inexcuſable m_ — 
prevarication in mentioning the death of that Prelate, my 

to call him eximus, - - - excellent, without ſaying any 

thing of his rebellion, and abominable doctrine, and 

of the infamous puniſhment he had like to have under- 


gone. What du Sauſſai ſays of him is contained in fifteen 


lines. How many faults would he have committed, if 


he bad made an encomium of fifteen pages? 


[H] He confeſſed that he was ſuſpected of being in- 
clined to Calviniſm.) He ſays thoſe ſupicions were 
grounded on his appearing much more moderate, when 
he engaged in a diſpute in the Hotel de Nevers, than 
he had been at the conference of Poiſſi. Ego qui 
© Piſhaci habebar acrior, & tantum non ſeditioſus, an- 
no ſuperiore in collatione facta cum Spina & Roſeo 
* Miniftris, credebar mutatus, ac paulo momento ad 
Calviniſmum poſſe impelli, quoniam de priſtina ve- 
* hementia tantum remiſeram, quantum in domino 
Vigoreo Calviniſtis infeſtiſſimo Doctore magis ac ma- 
* gis cernebam inflammari & exardeſcere (29). 1 (29) Sancteſius, 
auobo at Poiſſi was efteemed too fiery, and not far di- in Reſponſione 
* flant from ſedition, in the conference held the year be- ad Apolog. Beze, 
* fore with the miniſters Spina and Rofier ; was now 3 
thought to be changed and very much inclined to Cal- 769 ma 15 
wviniſin; becauſe I had abated of my former violence, : 
in proportion as I ſaw it flame out with more and more 
* heat in that bitter enemy to the Calviniſts, Simon Vigor. 

[1] He repreſented the Cardinal de Lorrain as a ſaint 
under perſecution.) If we may believe Sancteſius, that 
cardinal was very ſick of the bruiſe of Fojeph 3 he daily 
affl icted his righteous foul, like another Lot, ſeeing the 
evils of the church. He was a-dying every day in the 
midſt of the tribulations and anguiſhes he endured for 
the cauſe of Gop, and was continually preparing him- 
ſelf for martyrdom, being told every day that there 
was a deſign upon his life ; and he would fay ſome- 

| times, 


3v: 


(406) Sancteſius, 
Epift. Dedicat. 
Librorum de Eu- 
chariſtia, ad Gre- 
gorium XIII, 
apud Launoium, 
ubi ſupra. pag. 
771. 


S ALIS BERI. 


S ALMAC IS 


Hle was one of thoſe Divines, who found it a difficult thing to anſwer the paſſages of 
St Auguſtin alledged by the Proteſtants againſt Free- will. Wherefore he leſſened the au- 
thority of that holy doctor as much as he could in his controverſial writings about the 


doctrine of Grace [K]. 


times, Let us go and die with him. Per annos fere 
£ ſexdecim à comitatu illuſtriſſimi Principis, ac maximi 
© Cardinalis Caroli Lotharingi, niſi alicujus officii 
« 'publici cauſa, non receſſi, nec ille me ſtudiorum tan- 
tum, ſed ad exteros omnium profectionum, colloqui- 
orum & negotiorum multorum, quæ difficillimis Gal- 
liæ temporibus ipſi contra hæreticos inciderunt, me 
articipem fecit, ut tentationum & paſſionum, qui- 
per tot annos quotidie moriebatur, & omni hora 
de vita periclitabatur, cui quoties nunciabatur, pa- 
ratas eſſe inſidias, tam parum timidus, quam nimi- 
um eſſe putabatur, ſolebat ad me converſus dicere: 
Sequeris Sacerdotem Levita; aliquando vero: Ea- 
mus, & moriamur cum illo. Cum deſereretur ab 
intimis, addebat: Socii paſſionum erunt & conſola- 
tionis (30). - - For almoſt fixteen years I cloſely at- 
tended that illuſtrious Prince and great Cardinal Charles 
de Lorrain, unleſs when ſome public buſmeſs required 
abſence. He not only made me a partaker in his 

« ſtudies, but likewiſe in all his travels, conferences, and 
the many weighty affairs which he tranſacted againſt 
the Heretics during the troubles of France, I was be- 
« fides a witneſs to the temptations and ſufferings in which 
for ſo many years he was dying daily, and was every 
Hour in danger of his life. 
that there was a plot againſt him, being as little fear- 
* ful as he was thought to be much ſo, he uſed to ſay, 
* Turning towards me: You follow a Prieft being your- 


G ®@ a &. a. ® K G - 25 KK W „ 


© ſelf a Levite; and ſometimes, Let us go and die with 
 * him. When he was deſerted by his intimate friends, 


© he added: They ſhall be the companions of my ſufferings 
© and confolation.” Thoſe, who have read in Mezerai 


and other Catholic writers, that this cardinal was a 


($1) See his ar- 
ticle, and parti- 
cularly the paſ- 


worldly, proud, and voluptuous, man, that he had a 
great power and intereſt (3 1), and violently proſe- 
cuted the Proteſtants, will not read this deſcription of 
his pious ſufferings without laughing. In another 


ſage quoted out of book Sancteſius begs of Gop that he would ſtrengthen 


Brantome. 


(32) Beza, ad 
Claud. de Xain- 


tes, Apolog. I, 
init. Oper. Tom. 
II, pag. 288. 


(x) Strabo, ib. 
Ku, Pag. 451. 


the cardinal his ſervant, perſecuted for a good cauſe. 
Bexa ridiculed him upon this head. 


Omittam vero 
libens tum pleraſque illius libelli ineptias, veluti 
© quod invitum ſeſe a ſuis ſodalibus huc pertractum 
X Ficit, ac tandem etiam ſao Cardinali virtutem & 


© conſtantiam in perſecutionibus precatur, quæ quidem 


non fine riſu legi poſſunt (32). - - I will gladly 
© paſs over moſt of the fooliſh things in that book, as for 
example, his ſaying that he was drawn ſuch a length 
« by his friends contrary to his own inclination, and his 
© praying for reſolution and conflancy to the cardinal 
under his perſecutions: all which it is impoſſible to 
© read without laughing.” I have long thought of a 
thing, that would very much perplex the Aſiatics, if 
they had a mind to take notice of that part of our 
Hiſtories of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, relating 
to the troubles of religion. Each church complains 
that ſhe is under ſufferings, and looks upon her victo- 


ries as a means, in Gopy's hands, to free her from the 


ſlavery and ſlaughter ſhe was threatned with. I need 
not ſhew that the Proteſtants expreſs themſelves in 
that manner with reſpe& to the conqueſts of Guſtavus 


As often as he was told 


in it concerning Sancteſius. 


a M a a a 3a 


Adolphus ; but I ſhall make it appear that the Jeſuits 
did the ſame when they conſidered the great ſucceſs of 
the emperor. In order to it I ſhall ſet down an ex- 
tract of a letter written to James Reiking by a Jeſuit, 
who was W 12 to the famous Count de Tilly. Rem 
* noſtram, 1d eſt Catholicorum . . .. . . bene ſe habere 
* hoc doceret bellum, in quo jam quarto anno verſor 
cum IIluſtriſſimo Comite de Tilli, &. Erant mira 
Conſilia noſtrorum Adyerfariorum : ſed quam mira- 
bilis in altis Dominus ! moliebantur nobis interne- 
cionem, inciderunt in foveam, quam fecerunt : & 
ut libenter noſtri hoſtes confitentur, nunquam dediſ- 
ſent, quod acceperunt, beneficium Vitz, Ut vel 
inde pateat, quæ pars furorem, quz ſequatur æqui- 
tatem (33). - - Our affair, that is of the Catholics, 

would ſeem to be in a thriving way by this 
war, in which it is now the fourth year that I am 
preſent with the moſt illuſtrious Count de Tilly, &c. The 
© defigns of our adverſaries were amazing: but how 
* wonderful is GOD in the higheft ? They avere meditat- 
ing our utter deſtruction, but they hawe fallen into the 
pit which they themſelves have digged : and, our ene- 
* mies make no ſcruple of confeſſing, they would never 
* have given the quarter which they received: fo that 
* from this wery thing it may appear which fide is di- 
* refed by fury and which by equity.” 

[XK] He Jefſened the authority of St Auguſtin as 
much as he could. ..] The Janſeniſt, who pub- 
liſhed in 1689, ſome letters written by the Prince of 
Conti to Father de Champs, added to them among 
other things a diſſertation intituled, S. Auguſtin ju- 
* ftifie du ſoupgon ou des apparences de Calviniſme. 
St Auguſtin juſtified from the ſuſpicion or the ap- 
© pearance of Calviniſm.” I find the following paſſage 
He was one of thole, 
* who thought it neceſlary always to take the oppoſite 
ſide of the queſtion with the Heretics, in order to get 
the more advantage over them, and who, conſider- 
ing the frightful part of St Auguſtin's doctrine con- 
cerning Predeſtination, more than the ſolid foundation 
of the ſcripture and tradition, on which it is ground- 
ed, were too eaſily frighted at that doctrine. That 
author made bold to ſay, That St Auguſtin writing 
* againſt the Pelagians with too much heat, did too ha- 
* ftily deſpiſe the unanimous opinion of all thoſe, avho liv- 
* ed before him. A man who ſpeaks of St Auguſtin in 
* this manner, and charges him with having changed 
his opinion three times, does certainly Jefrve to be 
* delivered up to Father de Champs, that he may deal 
* with him, as he thinks fit. Father John Martinon, 
likewiſe a Jeſuit, who wrote under the diſguiſe of 
Antoninus Moraines, was aſhamed of it. That au- 
thor, ſays he, will give me leave to obſerve that he 
ewould have afted a much better part, and more be- 
coming the reſpect that is due to ſo great a Doctor, if 
be had conſtantly followed him, giving ſometimes a fa- 
vourable ſenſe to his words, inſtead of imputing to him 
© ſuch an inconſflancy in his opinions (34).” We may 
compare the apes of this biſhop of Evreux, with 
that of the Jeſuit John Adam (35). | 
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SALISBE RI (Jo or) Biſhop of Chartres in the XIIth century. See 


SARISBERI. 
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(33) Johan, A- 
gricola, in Epiſt. 
ad Jacobum Rei- 
hingum, apud 

Henning, Witte, 
Memoriz Theo- 
logor. in Orat. 

funebri Reihingi, 
Pag. 912, 913. 


9 
„ 
3 
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(34) Lettres du 3 
P r ince de Conti, 5M ; 
ou I Accord du 

Libre arbitre avec 

la Grace de J. 


Chriſt. Pag. 190, 
191. 


(35) See above 
the remark [D] 
of the arti 
ADAM. 


(Jon N). 


SALMACIS, a fountain at Halicarnaſſus, which was ſaid to effeminate thoſe who 
| drank of it, or went into it [A]. The Poets being willing to account for this ill quality, 


A] A fountain . . . . which was ſaid to effeminate 
thoſe who drank of it, or went into it.] Strabo having 
ſaid that the fountain Salmacis was in Halicarnaſſus, 


adds that it had an ill name, as having the power of 


making thoſe, who drank of it, voluptuous and effe- 
minate. Gage Rui tn oid” d , ws mand: 
xiCuoa Tg mibvTas am arg, neſtio qua de cauſa 
infamis quod ex eo bibentes molliciem contraherent- (1). 
But, according to Ovid, none could experience this un- 
happy change without going into it. 


ſuppoſed 


Unde fit infarnis, quare male fortibus undis 
Salmacis enervet, tactoſque remolliat artus, 
Diſcite (2). 8 
Quiſquis in hos fontes vir venerit, exeat inde 
Semivir, & tactis ſubito molleſcat in undis (3). 


How Salmacis, with weak infeebling flireams 
Softens the body and unnerves the limb, 
| wt And 


(2) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib. iu, fab, 
ixy VEer, 28 5. 


(3) Bid. ver. 
335. He ſays in 
00k xV, wer, 
319. | 
Cui non audita 
eſt obſcene Sal- 
macis undæ? 
Who has nat 
heard of Salmacis 
obſcene. 
DzYDENe 
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(4) Strabo, ubi 
fupra. 


S ALM ACIS 


ſuppoſed that a nymph, who was paſſionately in love with Hermaphroditus, the ſon of 

Venus and Mercury, threw herſelf into that fountain, whilſt he was bathing himſelf, and 
cloſely embraced him; and that her careſſes and entreaties not being able to move the 
heart of that inſenſible youth [B], ſhe begged of the gods that ſhe might remain 


And ewhat the ſecret cauſe, Gall here be ſhown. 


S- * * . . - . * * * 


Oh grant, that whomfoeer theſe fireams contain, 
1f man he enter'd, he may riſe again 8 
Supple, unfinew'd, and but half a man! 


AvDDp1soN. 


Strabo makes a judicious reflexion upon this. Volup- 
tuous men, ſays he, in order to clear themſelves 
aſcribe to the elements what proceeds only from the 
ill uſe they make of their wealth. Good cheer 
makes them leud, and they find fault with the air 


and water; which is a great illuſion. "Eoixs & „ 


N — 5 4 \ * ENS. \ 
TeuQn TaoV dalJFpoToy atTIAGy 41 Tis dogs N TH 
USara. Tevons dd dri © T, ANN NN, 
adi n Tepi Tg Jiaitas dxona0ia. Enimwero luxu- 
ria hominum videtur in atris & aquæ temperiem culpam 
referre : atqui non hæc cauſam luxurie præbent, ſed di- 
vitiæ & vidtus intemperans ratio (4). According to 
Vitruvius the fountain Salmacis was reported to have 
that ill quality, not becauſe thoſe, who drank of it, 


became leud and voluptuous, but becauſe it afforded 


the Barbarians an opportunity of growing civil and 
tractable, and leaving off their fierceneſs: for being 
expelled by the colony, which the Argivi ſettled in 
Halicarnaſſus, they were obliged to return to that 


fountain for want of water, and ſo they converſed 


with the Grecians, and grew polite. Deſcendebant 
aguatum ad notum fibi fontem, atque ibi in Græcorum 
conſuetudinem & ſuavitatem ſua woluntate reducebantur. 


Hlinc aqua illa, non impudico morbi vitio, fed humanita- 


(5) Vitruvius, 


lib. it, cap. will, 


tis dulcedine mollitis animis barbarorum eam famam eft 


adepta (5). | 


* 


IBI Her intreaties not being able to move the heart of 


that inſenſible youth. ] Hermaphroditus began to travel 


(6) Ovid. Met. 
lib. iv, ver. 317. 


(7) Id. ibid. ver. 
325. 


through the world at fifteen years of age. He was a 
very handſome boy ; the nymph Salmacis did no ſoon- 
er perceive him on the banks of her fountain but ſhe 
fell in love with him. Though her amorous paſſion 


made her very impatient, ſhe nevertheleſs put on her 


beſt apparel and painted her face before ſhe went to 
bim. | 


Nec tamen ante adiit, etſi properabat adire, 
Quam ſe compoſuit, . quam circumſpexit amictus, 
Et finxit vultum, & meruit formoſa videri (6). 


| Fain would ſbe meet the youth with haſty feet, 
She fain would meet him, but refus'd to meet; 
Before her looks wwere ſet with niceſt care, 
And well deſery'd to be reputed fair. 


ADo15$0N. 


Her compliment contained few needleſs things: If 
you are not a god, ſaid ſhe to him, you look like 
one: happy is your father, happy are your mother, 
your ſiſter and your nurſe, but happier ſtill ſhe, who 
is, or ſhall have the honour to be your wife. If you 
are a married man, be unfaithful to your wife for my 


ſake; and if you are not married, I deſire to become 
your wife immediately. 


Sed longè cunctis longeque beatior illa eſt, 
Si qua tibi ſponſa eſt, fi quam dignabere tæda. 
Nunc tibi five aliqua eſt, mea fit furtiva voluptas: 


Seu nulla eſt, ego ſim, thalamumque ineamus eun- 
dem (7). 


But oh how bleſt.! how more than bleft thy bride, 
Ally'd in bliſs, if any yet ally'd. 
If fo, let mine the flolen enjoyments be ; 
IF not, behold a willing bride in me. 


ADD15ON. 


Theſe words made the young man bluſh ; but his mo- 


deity and his ſilence did not put a ſtop to her violent ; 
Paſſion : ſhe aſked him many kiſſes; at. leaſt ſuch as 


for 
ever 


are given to a ſiſter : and at laſt ſhe was ready to take 
him about the neck, when he plainly told her that he 
would run away, if ſhe would not be quiet. 


Poſcenti Nymphz fine fine ſororia ſaltem 
Oſcula, jamque manus ad eburnea colla ferenti, 
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Deſinis? aut fugio, tecumque ait, iſta relinquo (9). (8) Ovid, 374. 


De nymph ſtill begs, if not a nobler Bliſs, 
A cold ſalute at leaft, a fiſter's kiſs : 
And now prepares to take the lowely boy 
Betaween her arms, He innocently coy, 
Replies, or leave me to myſelf alone, 
You rude uncivil nymph, or I'll be gone. 


AppIS ON. 


Being thunder-ſtruck with this ſpeech, ſhe withdrew, 
bat did not loſe all hopes: ſhe hid herſelf in a thicket, 


and perceiving Hermaphroditus in the water, ſhe wass 


ſo inflamed with love that ſhe threw herſelf into it 
ſtark naked. She took hold of him, kiſſed him in 
ſpite of all that he could do, pawed him, and hugged 


him ſo cloſely that he was not able to extricate him- 


ſelf : but that was all ſhe could get of him ; he per- 
ſiſted in his indifferency. | 


Veſte procul jacta, mediis immittitur undis, 
Pugnantemque tenet, luctantiaque oſcula carpit ; 
Subjectatque manus, invitaque pectora tangit : 
Et nunc hac juveni, nunc circumfunditur illac. 
Denique nitentem contra, elabique volentem 
Implicat ut ſerpens, quam regia ſuſtinet ales. 


Perſtat Atlantiades, ſperataque gaudia Nymphæ 
Denegat: illa premit, demiſſaque corpore toto 
Sicut inhærebat, Pugnes licèt, improbe, dixit, 
Non tamen effugies. Ita dii jubeatis, & iſtum 
Nulla dies a me, nec me deducat ab iſto! 
Vota ſuos habuere deos (9). 


He's mine, he's all my own, the Naid cries, 
And flings off all and after him ſhe flies. 

And now jhe faſtens on him as he ſwims, 

And holds him. chſe, and wraps about his limbs. 

The more the boy reſiſted, and was coy, 

The more he clipt and kift the ſtruggling boy. 

So when the aurigling ſnake is ſnatch'd on high 


In eagles claws 5 6 1 


The reſtliſi bey ftill obſinateꝶy flrove = 
To free himſelf, and ſtill refus'd her love. 
Amidſt his limbs ſhe kept her limbs intwin'd, 


* 


And why, coy youth, ſhe cries, why thus unkind ! 6 


Oh may the gods thus keep us ever join'd! 
Oh may wwe never, never part again! 


So pray d the nymph, nor did ſpe pray in wain. 
ADDISON. 


Tt was then that the nymph begged of the gods that 
ſhe might never be parted from the beloved object ſhe 
held between her arms. What ſhe aſked was granted 
her; and this was the origin of Hermaphrodites. 

Every body knows the moral reflexions grounded 
upon that fable ; 2 body does not know the 
myſtery that ſome have found in it. They pretend 
that the Antients did thereby inſinuate, that the fair 
ſex ought not to begin the attack, but leave it to 
men, and ſtand upon the defenſive. If the parts were 
changed, ſay they, there would be a great decay in 
the empire of love. It is true that women would 


ver. 334. 


(9) Id. ibid. ver. 
357 


make _— and furious attacks; but men would 


make a better defence ſtill, and all this would end in 

nothing but monſters and prodigies. See Mr de Fon- 

tenelle in his dialogue between Sappho and Lauta; 
1 | 


" * 


the water of that fountain ſhould have the virtue of making people effeminate. 


(a) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


(10) Fontenelle, 
Dialogues des 
Morts anciens 
avec les moder- 
Bes, 2 ag. 47. 
Dutch Edit, 


SALMACIS. 


ever in the poſture the was in. Her requeſt was granted : her body and that of Herma- 
phroditus made but one perſon with the diſtinguiſhing marks of both ſexes. Herma- 
phroditus perceiving that change, obtained from Venus and Mercury by his entreaties that 


Strabo 


and Vitruvius deny that it had that virtue, and alledge ſome other reaſons for the ill 


report that was made of it (a). 


It is a miſtake to ſay that this ſon of Venus and Mercury 


was born with the parts of both ſexes, and that, according to Peter Gregory, it was 
Mercury who ſhewed ſo much indifference for the nymph Salmacis [C]. 


the reſult of which is as follows. Men would de- 
fend themſelves too well. Whkn it is required that 
a ſex ſhould reſiſt, it is required that it ſhould car- 
ry this reſiſtance juſt ſo far as is neceſſary to make 
© the other ſex reliſh the victory, but not far * 
* to obtain the victory itſelf. A ſex ought not to be 
* ſo weak as to ſurrender immediately, nor ſo ſtrong 
as never to ſurrender. 


perhaps it would not be that of the men. Believe 


me, after many reaſonings about love or any other 


matter whatſoever, it will be found at laſt that 
things are very well as they are, and that a refor- 
* mation would ſpoil all (10).“ It were a difficult 
thing to foreſee what would happen, if the ſex that 
reſiſts ſhould become the aggreſſor, and if the ſex 
which attacks ſhould ſtand upon the defenſive. The 
Eonjeftures, that may be made upon ſome few haſty 


_ advances of the fair ſex, which have proved unſucceſs- 


ful, cannot be depended upon. It is likely that ſuch 
advances have oftner ſucceeded. What is certain 1s 
that men upon a thouſand occaſions wherein they 
ſtand upon the defenſive, betray a great weakneſs, 


make but little reſiſtance, and are baſely overcome. 


(11) Terent. 
; Eunuch. 
Act. I, Scena I. 


(12) See the ar- 
ticle POQUE- 
LIN, remark 
[C]. 


(13) See Chev- 
reau's Ocuvres 


diverſes, Pp. 531. 


Though they are convinced that they have been de- 
ceived and betrayed, though they are reſolved to re- 
venge themſelves, though they threaten, and ſwear 
they will never ſee that unfaithful woman; yet ſome 
flattering words, ſome ſighs, and one or two tears 
will quickly pacify them. 


Et quod nunc tute tecum iratus cogitgs : 

Egone illam? que illum? que me? que non? fine 
| modo? | 

Mori me malim : ſentiet gui vir ſiem. 

Hæc verba me hercule una falſa lacrumula, 

uam oculos terendo miſere vix vi expreſſerit, 
Reflinguet : & te ultro accuſabis, & ei dabis 

Ultro ſupplicium (11). 


Being ſenſible that what is required of them is unjuſt 
and ſhameful, they are reſolved not to grant it; but 


can they refuſe it, if it be begged of them with great 


importunity, and if they mind the craftineſs and fawn- 
ing of a cocquet ? It is a great miſtake to depend upon 
their reſiſtance : if nature had put them upon the de- 
fenſive, they would be quickly overcome. It is bet- 
ter that the reſiſting part ſhould be allotted to women. 
Let us remember Moliere's weakneſs (1 2). 

As for thoſe, who in order to prove that reſiſtance 
has not been rightly allotted to women, maintain that 
they defend themſelves only by an ill principle ; they 
ought. to be rejected as moroſe, capricious, and un- 
juſt cenſurers: and though they ſhould repeat a hun- 
dred times over and over that women make a reſiſt- 
ance only to kindle a greater fire, and ſet a higher 
price upon themſelves, without pretending to a final 
perſeverance ; though they ſhould fay as many times 
that the reaſon why they diſpute the ground, is be- 
cauſe they are afraid of giving a quick diſguſt, and 
that therefore their long delay is not very meritorious, 
they would not deſerve to be heard. Neither they, 
nor their verſes ought to be minded (13). Grant 
them only that nice men are willing to meet with 
ſome difficulties, and do not congratulate themſelyes 
upon their meeting with none, as did the perſon up- 
on whom the following epigram was made. 


Hoc te nomine prædicas beatum, 
Gilli, quod facili fruare amica 

Et benigna adeo, ut rogata nondum, 
Mox ſupina cadat, pedeſque tollat. 
Sed erras nimiùm, miſelle Gilli: 
Nam quæ nil penitus negare neſcit, 
Opus, non homines, amat puella: 

| I 


» 


This is our character, and 


Et quæcunque nimis cadit libenter, 
Surgit iſta nimis quoque illibenter (14). 


You glory, Gillius, in this 

That you an eaſy miſtreſs kiſs, 

So kind, fo coming, and ſo free 
That, long before you aſk her, ſhe 
Will proftrate fall, ſubmiſive lie, 
And toſs her wanton leg on high. 
Alas, poor man, how ill you chuſe ! 
Since one that nothing can refuſe, 
Does not the man but work affect: 
And as you'll find, if you reflect, 
She who fo readily doth fall 

Is both to riſe again at all. 


J repeat the words of Mr de Fontenelle, Things are 
very well as they are. If the queſtion was about bo- 
dily ſtrength, they ſhould want to be reformed ; the 
reſiſting part had not been rightly allotted : but ſince 
the queſtion is about attacks upon the heart, it belongs 
in juſtice to the ſex, which exceeds the other in beau- 


ty, good air, and addreſs. 


(14) Beza, in 
Juvenilibus, fel. 
m. 56. 


[C] * is a miſtake to ſay, that he was born with 
the parts of both ſexes, and that. it was Mercury, 


who ſhewed ſo much indifference for Salmacis.] A modern 


author ſays, that Venus being got with child by Mer- 


cury, was delivered of an infant, which had both 


ſexes. Venerem à Mercurio compreſſam autumant 
(poctæ) talem prolem genuiſſe, quæ ſexum utrumque 
« participarit, ſicuti apud Ovidium, /b. ib. Metamorph. 
videre eſt, dum ſcribit. 


Mercurio puerum & diva Cithereide natum 
Nalades Ideis enutrivere ſub antris, 
Cujus erat ſpecies, in qua materque paterque 
Cognoſci poſſent, nomenque traxit ab iſtis. 


Item; 


Nec duo ſunt, ſed forma duplex, nec fœmina dici, 
Nec puer ut poſlit, neutrumque & utrumque videtur. 


Tametſi eundem ex Mercurio & Salmacide, una 


Nympharum Naiadum genitum dicat Petrus Grego- 


rius in Syntagm. Fur. univ. lib. vii. cap. 2. num. 8. 
* (15). --- The Poets affirm that Venus, being impregnated 
* by Mercury, was delivered of a child, which had both 
« ſexes 3 as we find in the 4th book of Ovid's Metamor- 
* phofis, where he ſays, 8 


The Naids nurs'd an infant heretofore, 
That Cytherea once to Hermes bore + 
From bath th' illuſtrious authors of his race 8 


The child as nam d: nor was it hard to trace 


Bath the bright parents thro' the infant's face. 
Likewiſe ; 


Both bodies in a ſingle body mix, 
A fingle body with a double ſex. 


ADD15$SON. 


* Altho' Gregorius Toloſanus ſays that this ſame child was 
« begotten of Mercury and Salmacis, one of the Naids. 


(15) Facob, Mol- 
lerus, Cameræ 
Elector. Bran- 
deb. & Regimi- 
nis Neo- Mar- 
chici Advocatus, 
patriæque Francce 
Viadrinz Juris 
Practicus, af 
Diſcurſu Furidi. 
2. e de 
Hermapbroditis, 


eorumque jure, 
cap. 1, pag. 145. 


That book was 


8 printed in 1692. 


There are two things in theſe words which want 


to be rectified. The two laſt verſes do not concern 
the ſtate that the ſon of Venus was in, before Salmacis 
embraced him; for he had then only the maſculine 
ſex: they concern the ſtate he found himſelf in, 
when the prayers of Salmacis were heard. There is 
a vaſt number of ſuch proofs in authors. Here are 
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the words of Gregorius Toloſanus. Non ſecus quam & 

(16) The num- illi nugantur qui cum fabula Ovidii, lib. (16). Metamorph. 
ber 4 ſhould have fab. 10 (17). zarrant Androgynem factum ex Salmacide 
been inſerted na Nympharum Naiadam, G filio Mercuri 
here. No otherwiſe than thoſe authors fancy, who, according to 
) i isthe ele- the 10th fable in the 4th book. of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
ck in the Zell us, that an Androgyne, or Hermaphrodite, aas made 
good editions. Ou? of Salmacis, one of the Naids, and the fon of Mer- 
cury. That Civilian had been ſaying, that, according 

to Plato, all men were at firſt Androgynes, but being 

divided into two, nothing remained of them but the 

name, which even became a ſhameful one. This is 

partly true, and partly falſe. Plato does not fay that 
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all men were Androgynes (18), but he obſerves that (18) See in the ar- 


this name was opprobrious (19). He is in the right ticle SAD EUR, 
to ſay ſo; for beſides that it is queſtioned whether Her- a true account of 
maphrodites are not monſters, that name is beſtowed = SY 7 
upon the moſt infamous debauchees. Licet etiam Her- 44; ſupra, pag. 

maphroditus is dicatur, qui turpiter & facit & patitur 147, relates the 
adwverſus & averſus impudicus, uti docet Suidas in voce thing as Grego- 


2pmacpidr]0- (20). There is a book intituled, Le 75 Tolofanus 


. OCSs 
des Hermaphrodites nouvellement deſcouwtrerte, avec les 


mœurs, loiæ, couſtumes, & ordonnances des habitans di- (9) Eu 6veidee - 


h : Gro Kb! fievove 
2 ; Y * an ingenious fatire upon the court of 7" infame rea 


| lictum. Plato, 
in Convivio, pag. m. 1185. (20) Jacob Mollerus, ubi ſupra, Pag. 145. 
| 


SAMBLANCATI (JAMES pz Beavune, Baron pt) ſuperintendant of the 
finances in the reign of Francis I, was condemned to be hanged for imbezzling the 


king's treaſure. 


That ſentence, which happened to be too ſevere, was executed the 


twelfth of Auguſt 1527 (a); but he was declared innocent ſome time after his death (0). 


He was a native of Touraine (c). 


I ſhall ſet down ſomewhat at large the circumſtances 


of his trial, as they are to be found in a book of Varillas [4]. _ 


(a) Bouchet, Annales d' Aquitaine, fol. 232, <vbere you will find the ſentence, 
(6) Varillas, Hiſt. de Frangois I, Iivr. iii, Tag m. 216. 


[A] Tall fet down . . . . the circumſtances of his 
(r) Varillas, trial, as they are to be found in.. . Varillas (1)]. 
Hiſt. de Frangois The king being informed that Lautrec had not received 
I. livr. iii, pag. the money deſigned for him, ſent for Samblangai : 
214. ad „ inſtead of calling him his father, as he uſed to 
1522. Dutth fo, looked upon him with an ill eye, and aſked him 
© why he had not remitted to Lautrec the three hun- 
© dred thouſand crowns, which had been promiſed ſo 
«© poſitively. Samblangai not being yet ſenſible of the 
danger he was in, anſwered, with his uſual inge- 
© nuity, that upon the ſame day that aſſignments for 
© the Milaneſe had been drawn up, his majeſty's mo- 
© ther came to the treaſury, and demanded the whole 
© payment of what was due to her, as well in pen- 
« fions and gratifications, as for the duchies of Valois, 
© Touraine, and Anjou, that were ſettled upon her: 
that he repreſented to her, that if he ſhould give 
© her ſuch a great ſum all at once, the king's treaſure 
© would be drained, and the fund deſigned for the 
© duchy of Milan diverted contrary to what had been 
ordered by the king that morning in her preſence, 
© and which ſhe had agreed to: but that this princeſs 
< perſiſted in her demand, and threatened to undo him, 
© if he refuſed to give her all that ſhe aſked : and up- 
* 
s 
6 
o 
c 
« 


on his repreſenting to her that his life would be in 


danger, if Lautrec found no money upon his arrival 
at Milan, ſhe replied, that her intereſt with the king 
was ſufficient to prevent his being proſecuted, and that 
if he ſhould be called to an account for miſapplying 


Ja money deligned for Italy, it was“ but ſaying he 


nes, Seigneur de 


Samblangay, had done it by her order. The king, to be better 
Treaſurer of the © informed of the matter, ſent for his mother, and 
king's exchequer, © Samblangai repeated the whole ſtory in her preſence ; 
(3) Varillas, ibid. . upon which ſhe fell into ſuch a paſſion, that, not- 
Pag. 21 ON 4. withſtanding the reſpect ſhe owed to her fon, ſhe 


(3) Viz. Chan- © of that raſh man, who pretended that ſhe was guilty 
cellor du Prat, © of high-treaſon, But becauſe it would have appeared 
who was behold- © by the dates of the receipts, ſhe had left in the king's 
treaſure, that ſhe had received the money deſigned 
for Lautrec, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had demanded the 


to the king's 
mother, Preſi- 


dent Gentil, and payment of her penſions ; but ſhe maintained that 

2 other coun- * Samblangai had paid her the money, without telling 

1 © her that it was the lame which was to have been ſent 

friends. Varillas, to Milan. She denied what Samblangai had further 

ibid. pag. 216, * ſaid, and ſo earneſtly deſired he ſhould be im- 

Belcarius ſeems * priloned, proteſting, however, that it was only the 

Age Foe rg better to clear herſelf of the crime laid to her 

who does not ſay * charge, that the king was obliged to give orders for 
that Chancellor his being arreſted in the anti- chamber. . (2) 

du Prat, bipedum * Samblangai was no ſooner a priſoner, but commiſ- 
OW neg * ſioners were appointed for his trial (3). . . . The 
greateſt 24 „ imbenaling of the king's treaſure was the only crime 
villains, was one he Was tried for; and he was condemned to death, 

of the commiſſio- whether becauſe the judges were afraid of exaſperating 
ners but that he the king's mother if they ſhould vote for a leſſer pu- 
ew Bel- © niſhment ; or becauſe they were prepoſſeſſed with an 
numb, 124. opinion, that a man cannot have for a long time the 

© management of the king's money with clean hands. 

+ Towards the The execution was public. . All authors do 
latter end of the © not agree about the circumſtances I have mentioned, 


2 chronicle of „ and ſome will have it that Samblangai was undone 
ECTS, 


* by another court-intrigue. They ſay f that the 
VOI. V. No. CXVIIL 


gave the lie toSamblangai, and deſired to be revenged 


(e) Bouchet, ubi ſupca, fol. 232, werſo, 


* king's mother gave him her receipts written and 

* ſigned with her own hand for the money ſhe took 

of him; but that the chiefdeputy 4 of that treaſurer I Viz. Gentil. 
fell paſſionately in love with a lady belonging to the who was made 
« king's mother, who perſuaded him to Teal the re- _ TOON 
« ceipts of that princeſs ; which was done ; that the : 

«* king's mother being thereby enabled to undo Sam- 

© blangai, when ſhe pleaſed, without any riſk to her 

« ſelf, denied that ſhe had received any money of him, 

* and that Samblangai not finding the receipts to 

© convict her, was apprehended and condemned; 


© that he was publickly executed; but that the truth 


did not come out till the king's mother, being a- 
« dying, revealed it to the king, and begged his par- 
don for it. Laſtly, ſome manuſcripts affirm, that 
the way they took to ruin Samblancai was, by de- 
« manding a valt ſum of him for the preſſing neceſſities 
of the ſtate; that he excuſed himſelf not only be- 


« cauſe the king's treaſure was empty, but alſo be- 


«* cauſe the king owed him above three hundred thou- 

* ſand livres; and that this afforded a pretence to 
make him give an exact account of his adminiſtra- 
tion; that he gave it in form, and becauſe his papers 
were in good order, he made it appear that his 
majeſty owed him the ſum mentioned by him; that 
* the thing had gone no farther, if he had been as 
great a Politician as he was a great Financier ; but that 

© he unſeaſonably gave way to the itch of proſecuting 

* thoſe who had unjuſtly accuſed him, being not con- 

< tented with his glorious defence, and that beſides he 

« perſiſted in-requiring immediate payment of the mo- 
© ney the king owed him, tho' no body knew better 
than he that his majeſty was not able to pay him; 
that Samblangai came ill off in the affair, becauſe 
the miniſters not knowing any other way to get rid 
of his importunity, bribed a man of "Tours, called 
< Prevoſt, his deputy, who ſtole from him the private 
© receipts ; that when they had in their hands what had 
been hitherto wanting in order to his being convicted 
of imbezzling the king's money, he was arreſted, and 
* commiſſionersout of the parliaments of Paris and Bour- 
deaux were appointed to try him; that he deſired to 

© be tried by his ordinary, who was the Archbiſhop of 

Tours, by virtue of his letters of Tonſure, which he 

© ſhewed ; but that the archbiſhop, who was his ſon, 

happened to die at that time; that Samblangai was f f In Bochel's 

* condemned to be hanged ; and was executed on the Pratique crimi- 
« 14th of Auguſt, 1523, being fixty-two years of age; nelle. 

that he was carried to the gallows at Monfaucon at 

© one of the clock in the afternoon, and that he got his 

© execution put off till ſeven a- clock in the evening, 

in hopes that the king would ſend him his pardon 

© upon the ladder, as he had ſent it to Saint Vallier 

upon the ſcaffold ; but that the perſon who attended 

on him, having at laſt told him that there was no | 

* pardoned to be hoped for *, he put himſelf into the + 7, 73 Anna- 
hands of the executioner, ſaying; that he knew too 
© late that it was better to ſerve. the King of Heaven 
than the kings of the earth, and that if he had done 
for GOD what he had done for the king, he had 
© been better rewarded. Nevertheleſs it appears by 
the epigrams of the famous Poet Clement Marot, 
* which contains ſeveral particulars of the life of 


I Francis 


les d' Aquitaine. 


SAMBL 


© Francis I, not to be found any where elſe, that Sam- 
* blangai died bravely, and that the timorouſneſs of 
the perſon, who conducted him to the place of 
(4) Eam (curam) * execution, gave a greater luſtre to his courage.” 
ad matrem Lau- The firſt account of this author is a paraphraſe 
. OL upon Belcarius, who obſerves that Lautrec fell under 
pudicitia liberius the indignation of the king's mother, becauſe he ſpoke 


loquutus fuiſſet, too freely of her amorous intrigues (4). Note, that 
rejecerit. Bel- 
carius, Comment, Rerum Gallicar, lib. xvii, num. xii, pag. 509. 
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Gentil, who, according to Varillas, had been one of (5) Sec his epi- 


Samblangai's Judges, 


was hanged (5) ſome years taph in Beza's 
after (6). 


Juvenilia, fol, 
m. 30. verſo. 


(6) Bouchet, Annales d' Aquitaine, pag. 281, ſays it was about the year 1538, 
and that he was preſident in the court of Inqueſts in the Parliament of 
Paris, and a native of Italy, and that he was guilty of ſtealing the re- 
ceipts of Treaſurer Poncher, who had been hanged at Paris for want of them, 


SAMBLANCATI (WILLIAM DE BRAUNER, Baron DE) the fon of the 
foregoing, was the father of four ſons and one daughter, who made a great figure in 
the court of France. I. JAMES de BEAUNE, Baron de SAMBLANCGAI, viſcount 
of Tours, &c. was the eldeſt, He was knight of the order of St Michael, and Gen- 
tleman of the king's bed-chamber in ordinary; and left behind him but one daughter, 
who was very much talked of by reaſon of her beauty and galantry under the name of 


(a) See the Me- Madam de Sauve (a). 
moirs of Queen 
Margaret, and 


de France, Tom. 


The third ſon of William de Beaune was known by the name of 
Monſieur la Tour d'Argi, and was the Father of Mary be BEAUNE, the wife of 
Mezerai, Hiſtoire Annæus de Montmorency Marquis de Turi. 


The fourth was Chancellor to Catherine 


at in fl. 5. 361. de Medicis, Biſhop of Puy (b), and Abbot of Royaumont (c). He died in the year 1565. 


(5) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. a 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 


i, pag. 513, 


to beſtow a paragraph upon him. 


wife of Claudius Gouffier, Marquis de Boiſi, 


(c) Moreri, at King. She died without iſſue. 


a family. 
(d) Le Labou- 


reur, ubi ſupra, 


Pag. 322. 


ſoz Thuanus ſays the ſame [A]. 


( Flog de C2- prelates of that time. 


cis, pag. 97. 
ing the ſucceſſion to the crown. 


deceaſe of Henry III. 
(f) In 1593. 


I have paſſed over the ſecond becauſe I have ſo many things to ſay of him that I deſign 
The daughter was married firſt to Lewis Burgenſis, 
firſt Phyſician to the King, and Sieur de Montgauguier (d), and then ſhe was the fourth 


Duke of Rouanez, and maſter of horſe to the 


Brantome (e) ſays, that before ſhe was called Madam 
the word Beaune, de Rouanez, ſhe went by the name of Madam de Chateaubrion. 


He adds, that ſhe 


was a great favourite of Queen Catherine de Medicis, her miſtreſs, He is in the right to ſay 


RE N AUD DE BEAUNE, the ſecond ſon of William, was Archbiſhop of Bourges 
and then of Sens in the reign of Henry IV, and one of the moſt eloquent and learned 
But what makes him more illuſtrious, is, that he did not 
depart, as ſo many other Eccleſiaſtics did, from the laws of the kingdom concern- 


He maintained to the laſt that though the King of 
Navarre was a heretic, the crown of France did lawfully 


belong to him after the 


In order to maintain this aſſertion he ſet forth in the conferences 
of Surene (J) the moſt ſpecious reaſons that the Law and the Scripture can afford: but 
his wit, eloquence, and learning, did not perſuade the deputies of the League; for beſides 


their being reſolved not to yield, whether they could anſwer the reaſons of the royaliſts 
or not, they were headed by Peter d'Epinac Archbiſhop of Lyons, who was not inferior 
to Renaud de Beaune in wit, eloquence, and learning, and who alledged, as well as he, 
divine and human laws [B]; ſo that after ſeveral fine diſcourſes they were obliged to 


(1) Thuan. de [A] Thuanus ſays the ſame.) He ſays (1) that Mar- 
Vita ſua, /:6, iii, garet (2) de Beaune, the wife of Claudius Gouffier, 
Pag. m. 1194. Marquis de Boiſi, fiſter to Renaud de Beaune, Arch- 
biſhop of Bourges, procured very noble employments 

(2) _— N 3 to to hs: Mend ſhe had a great — at 
to Caſtelnau, court; ſo far that Rouanez was erected into a duchy 
Tom. i, pag. 322, in Conſideration of her marriage with the Marquis de 
and Father An- Boiſi. Commendatione ſororis Margarite gratioſæ in aula 
2 e fæminæ, que ſub id Claudio Guferia Boſſi marchioni 
-# la eee & Rodamne ob id creato duci magno Franciæ ſcutifero 
pag. 469, call mupfit, maximis jam tum negotiis adhibitus, etiam Franſ: 
bim Claudius. ciſci Alenconii Ducis Cancellarius fuit (3). This is one of 
„the things daughters are good for in a family: they 

(3) Thuan, id. are ſometimes the only cauſe of the fortune of their 
brothers and relations. Perhaps Renaud de Beaune, 
notwithſtanding all his fine qualities, would have re- 

mained all his life-time in a mean condition, had not 

his fiſter's intereſt put him in the way of raiſing him- 

{elf, and given him the opportunities of diſcovering his 

merit, and of being rewarded for his firſt ſervices by 

more conſiderable employments. 'That Hiſtorian adds, 

that the family of Beaune, and that of Thou, had con- 

tracted a very ſtrict friendſhip long before; and that 

after the {ad death of James de Beaune ſuperintendant 

of the finances, his children, forſaken by every body at 

court, and in the city, as it happens on like occa- 

ſions, found a ſanctuary among the de Thou's ; that 

Renaud de Beaune lodged for Bas time in the houſe 

of Auguſtin de Thou, grandfather to the Hiſtorian 

Thuanus, and that from that very time there was a 

talk of marrying Chriſtopher de Thou, Auguſtin's 

ſon, to Margaret de Beaune, Renaud's ſiſter ; that 

tho' this project had no effect, that lady had always 

been a hearty friend to Chriſtopher de Thou, and uſed 

her intereſt for him, when ſhe was in favour, more 


than for any body elſe, except her brothers ; that 
i | 


think 


ſhe intruſted him, as being her particular friend, with 
her laſt will, many years before ſhe died. Beſides ſhe | 
made him executor of her will (4). (4) Ante mor- 
[B] Who alledged, as well as he, divine and human tem diu condito 
laws.] Thuanus has inſerted, in the 106th book of his dae mr illud 
hiſtory what was alledged on both ſides. Cayet (5) relates incum' fc dum 
it more at large, and ſays, (6) among other things, that „ocabat, depoſuit, 
the Archbiſhop of Bourges, who could not deny that ejuſque executo- 
each party alledged ſeveral examples, and made uſe of the rem y_ _— 
authority of the Scripture to prove their opinions, and re- E. ds 
torted it in à different ſenſe, confined himſelf to this (5 In the fifth 
maxim, that one might have the right underſtanding k of the 04,4. 
of the Scripture, * by invoking the holy Spirit of nologie Nove- 
Gos, who gives it to thoſe that aſk for it, and im- naire. | 
« prints the knowledge of truth in their minds, ze 
* Jefum bonum dat petentibus eum. He added, that (6) Ibid. fol. 170, 
the voice of CHRIS and his Apoſtles was evident, yerio- 
and that Chriſtians were continually told that they 
ought to fear Gop, honour the king, and render to 
Good what is due to him, and to Cæſar what be- 
* longs to him; that every ſoul was to obey the pow- 
* ers ordained by GoD. . . but that he would no 
* longer ſpend time in confuting the paſlages, and 
examples, that had been alledged, which could not 
* hinder our ſubmitting to what is expreſsly com- 
© manded in the word of Go p. This ſeems to be his 
meaning : when the Scripture is made uſe of to maintain 
contrary opinions, the beſt way to extricate one's {elf 
from the difficulties that confound our reaſon, is hum- 
bly to implore the direction of the holy Spirit. By 
the help of this direction we may be able to ſee what 
ſide we ought to chuſe, as knowing that the * 
orders of GOD ought to be our rule, and not ſome 
particular examples, which ſeem to be exceptions to 
thoſe orders. This maxim ſeems to be reaſonable, 
but I do not ſee how it can compoſe E 
| or 


a „K a 


-*Y 


-\> XI 


3 


* 


religion. 


leiſure to refreſh (). 


for each party will boaſt that they have implored the 
direction of the holy Spirit, and will maintain, if the 
intereſt of their cauſe requires it, that commands 
ought to be explained by examples, that is, that their 
call requires that the example of the Maccabees, &c. 
ſhould be imitated, inſtead of 1 to St Paul's 
precept, Let every foul be ſubject to the higher powers. 
We muſt therefore allow, that whilſt ſovereigns have 
no better ſupport than the doctrines of Divines, _— 


= rely upon weather-cocks, that turn with every wind, 


and uſe the word of Go p as a noſe of wax, to the 

reat ſcandal of good and pious ſouls, and the great 
bttsfaction of prophane men, and free-thinkers, who 
are charmed with having an opportunity to ſay of the 
Spirit that inſpired the Prophets and Apoſtles, the ſame 
thing which the Proteſtants ſay of the Spirit that 
makes the Pope ſpeak ex Catbedra, and the councils ; 


= viz. that he believes like a common father between 


8 (7) See the Non- the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts (7), that he qualifies his 
| velles de la Rẽ- expreſſions in ſuch a manner as to favour both parties 
publique des Let- alike, that he will neither diſarm thoſe who revolt, 

rats - . 1686, nor ſhelter them from the attacks of thoſe who perſiſt 

Os EP in their obedience; in a word, that he follows the 

example of neutral cities, where they ſell arms to 


_ | both ſides. 


[C] They were forced to think of another expedient] 

Maimbourg does agreeably and neatly relate what he 

| took out of Victor Cajet. 

(3) Maimbourg, * deputation on both ſides, /ays he (8), two of the moſt 

— de la Ligue, dexterous and eloquent men of their age, were men 

465 % g. of too great abilites, and maintained their opinions 

8 © with too much wit and ſtrength, to come to an 

© agreement in their diſpute. The Archbiſhop of Bour- 

ges, in the three ſpeeches he made to prove his al- 

« ſertion, and to confirm it by confuting the anſwer 

made to it, alledged the ſtrongeſt arguments to per- 

'* ſuade the Leaguers of theſe three things, which he 

© conſtantly maintained to the laſt as ſo many unde- 

© niable truths. 1. That men are obliged to acknow- 

© ledge and honour as their king the perſon, to whom 

© the kingdom belongs, by the inviolable right of a 

© lawful ſucceſſion, without any regard to the religion 

he profeſſes, or to his morals 2. That King 

Henry IV was neither a Heathen nor an Arian, nor 

a a perſecutor of the Catholic Church, and was reſolved 

to renounce his errors, as ſoon as he ſhould be inſtru- 

cted in the truth. 3. That all the French ought to 

acknowledge him, and then unanimouſly endeavour: to 

4% Ibid, P. 468. inſtruct him. The Archbiſhop of Lyons anſwered (9), 

| thoſe three points one after another, and declared that 

ſo long as the King of Navarre remained an Heretic 

they would have no commerce with him. 'The Arch- 

biſhop of Bourges replied with great force ; but ſeeing 

the Leaguers were not to be ſhaken, he told them 

(io) Ibid. p, 472, the king was thoroughly reſolved to be converted (10). 

Here is a ſovereign prince indeed: he cannot ſo much 

as prevail upon his ſubjects, that they would be ſo 

good as to let him ſerve Go p according to the light 

of his conſcience. It is a ſhame to Chriſtianity to 

have introduced into the world ſo great a diſorder. It 

is the part of ſubjects to beg liberty of conſcience of 

their En but here are ſubjects who refuſe 
it to him. 

[D] His pleadings do at this day more honour to the 
Clergy of France.] The League has furniſhed the Pro- 
teſtants with abundance of unanſwerable arguments 
agus the ſeditious maxims of the court of Rome, 
adopted by an infinity of Laymen and Eccle- 
ſiaſtics. Theſe objections would have been ſtronger, 
if all the Clergy of France had followed the =. rh 


"SOR 
4; x7 


The two heads of the 


 hieme, æſtate, in qua tardior orexis, hor etiam qua- „ lt. 
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think of another expedient [C/ viz, that the King of Navarre ſhould change his 
This was the only thing which cut the Gordian knot. 
Renaud de Beaune do at this day more honour to the Clergy of France D], than they 
did good at that time to Henry IV. Thuanus ſays a pretty remarkable thing of this 
prelate, which is, that he was a prodigious eater EJ. I add that he was at firſt counſellor 
in the parliament of Paris, afterwards preſident of the court of Inqueſts, and then maſter 
of the Requeſts ; after that Biſhop of Mande, and Chancellor to the Duke of Alengon, 
ſon of Henry II (g). He had an admirable memory; for forty years after he had 
ſtudied the Claſſics under James Tuſanus and James Stracel, he remembred the fine Vita propria, 
paſſages which they had taught him in good Greek and Latin authors, and applied 1% . . 
them with a good grace, and very judicioufly, though the great affairs that paſſed chro? 
his hands might have blotted out of his memory thoſe old ideas which: he* had no 


The pleadings of 


(g) Thuan, de 


1194. 


The (© 1 bi. 


lion; but ſince one of the principal prelates, ſpeaking 
for a conſiderable part of the Catholics, maintained ſo 
ſolemnly the doctrine of obedience, people fancy there 
is nothing to be feared for the future, and that the 
acts of the conference of Surene can afford both defen- 
ſive and offenſive arms. 

LE] He was a prodigious eater.) Scarce had he ſlept 
four hours, but hunger forced him to riſe and eat his 
breakfaſt ; which he did regularly at one of the clock 
in the morning, or rather ſooner, he repoſed till four a- 


clock, and then he went to eat: he did the ſame at 


eight: he dined at the uſual hours: he eat a collation 
four hours after : he ſupped plentifully at the uſual hour, 
and took another collation before he went to bed. He 
did not eat after the French faſhion ; for in winter he 
was at leaſt an hour at table, and an hour and a quarter 
in ſummer. For this reafon he cared not to dine abroad, 
and when a great prince, who had often invited him, 
and found him always armed with excuſes, aſked him 
the reaſon of his refuſal, he gave him this anſwer, 
You do not eat like a man, but like a dog ; that is, you 
make too much hafte. That prince promiſed to re- 
medy this inconvenience, and was as good as his 


word, for he ordered his ſteward, that when this pre- 


late ſhould be there, he ſhould put a pretty diſtance of 
time between each courſe (11). Cibum autem ita per (11) Thuan, de 
otium ſumebat, ut ſumendo horam integram impenderet Vita, propria, 


drantem adderet, & ambulantibus, quales in aula no- n. 
ra, canis ſummopere offendebatur ; adeo ut cum ſæpius 

a principe primario ad prandium invitaretur, & toties 

fe excuſaret, rogatus qui id faceret, facete reſponderit, 

illum non humano ſed canino more prandium uſurpare, 

feſtinatus nimis epulas intelligens. Duo intellecto ille eum 

fe non ſolum laute quod ſemper faciebat, ſed prolixe ac- 

cepturum promiſit, & eo invitato ſemper ſtructorem mo- 

nebat, ut miſſibus adponendis legitimum tempus interpo- 

neret (12). Another thing in him was very ſingular; (12) Id. ibid. 
this prodigious quantity of meat did not make him 

heavy nor drowzy, nor full of vapours: he was al- f 
ways well diſpoſed for the exerciſes of the mind (13) ; (13) Nunquam 
as for thoſe of the body he took care to uſe none; he mmetlor aut 


* os 5 : ſomnolentior vi- 
durſt not walk for fear of exciting his appetite. * In foo; nulla 'grave- 


tanta ciborum, quibus alebatur copia, cum nec mem- dine aut dolore 


brorum agitatione, nec deambulationibus, ne exupe- capitis tenebatur, 
rantem appetitum proritaret, corpus exerceret, na- ſemper zque ſui 
turam ſucco nimio turgentem medicamentis purgan- —_— N 
tibus crebro adjuvabat, quæ medicæ rei non ignarus tra eee 
domi per homines peritos ſibi parabat. Itaque raro tem & confabula- 
ægrotabat, & quamvis in ſumma corporis pigritia tiones ſectabatur. 
mens ſemper laboraret, nunquam fatigabatur (14). L. id. 

- - - After ſuch quantities victuals which he eat, 1255 

as he uſed no fort 'of exerciſe, nor walking, for ar of 466 
exciting his voracious appetite; he eaſed nature, over- 

* burthened with too much nouriſhment, by frequent pur- 

« gatives ; which, as he had ſome notion of Phyfic, he 

© took care to haue made up at home by ſkillful perſons. 

* Thus he was ſeldom fick, and, notauithſtanaing his 

great bodily indolence, his mind, tho conflantl at work, 

das never tired.” What Thuanus ſays of this me- 

thod of eating at the court of France in haſte, and as 

it were walking, which did not pleaſe our Rene de 

Beaune, puts me in mind of a ſtory I have heard more 

than once. It is well known that Marſhal de Turenne 
commanded armies where were ſeveral foreign officers. 

They praiſed the good chear of his table, but could 

not endure that the meals ſhould be ſo ſhort, and 
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eſpecially when they obſerved that the French officers 
were ſcarce riſen from table, but they began to aſk 
one another, what ſhall we do? Alas ! faid the ſtran- 


gers, 


5 
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gers, we were ſo well at table; you ſeemed ſo impa- 
tient that one would have thought you had ſome great 
buſineſs to diſpatch, and now you know not what to 
do. Why did not you keep where you were, and let 
others do ſo too, ſince you do not know how to ſpend 
the time ? 
[FJ] The fables he uttered. , . . in the funeral ora- 
tion of Catherine de Medicis are ſo ridiculous.) Here is 
a ſpecimen of them. At the time that the great 


Captain Brennus led his army through all Italy and 


© Greece, there were with him two French gentle- 
* men, the one called Felonius, and the other Bono, 
who ſeeing the ill deſign that Brennus conceived 
after his great conqueſts, to go and ſeize upon the 
* temple of Delphos, to pollute himſelf and his army 
with the ſacrilege of that temple, they both retired 
and went into Ala, with their ſhips and men, 
© where they penetrated ſo far that they came into 
© the country of the Medes, which is near Lydia and 
© Perſia, where having made ſeveral conqueſts, and 
obtained great viftories, they retreated, paſſing 
through Italy, hoping to come back again to 
France. Felonius ſtopped at a place where Florence 
js now ſituated along the river Arno: the ſituation 
© ſeemed very pleaſant and delightful to him, it being 
© like one that before had pleaſed him in the country 
© of the Medes, and he built there a city which 1s 
© now called Florence. His companion Bono built 
the city of Bononia, not far from it: and from 
that time, by reaſon of the conqueſts and victories 
that Felonius had got in the country of the Medes, 
© he was called Medicus among his people, the fir- 
name remaining in his family; as we read of Paulus 
© who was called Macedonicus, becauſe he had con- 
© quered Macedonia, and taken priſoner ng Perſeus ; 
© and of Scipio, who was called Africanus, for having 
(15) Brantome, © done the ſame thing to Africa (15).” Brantome, 
SO = from whom I have this paſſage, adds; I do not know 
p 2 25 = from whence My de Beaune had this flory ; but it is ven 
2 7 probable that before the king, and ſo great an aſſembly 
as was there at the queen's funeral, he would not have 
(16) Id. ib. p. 34. alledged it without ſome good authority (16). He had ob- 
| ſerved before he mentioned this fabulous genealogy, 
that this Archbiſhop of Bourges was as learned and as 
abortiy a prelate as any in Chriftendom, but that ſome 
ſaid of him that he was too credulous, and not fit to be 
weighed in the ſcales of St Michael, who aweighs all good 
(17) Id. ib. p. 32. Chriſtians at the day of judgment, as they ſay (17). The 
Leaguers gave out that he was an Atheiſt (18). 
(18) See the notes 
e 2 e therine de Medicis, I ſhall obſerve that he alſo made 
ND py 255 that of the Duke of Alengon, in 1584; and becauſe 
& ſe. Edit, in pronouncing the faid oration, which was very 
1699. indifferent, he put his hand often to his beard, the 
| following diſtich was made upon him (19) : 
(19) Journal | | 
d' Henry III, ad 
26 Funii 1584, 
pag. m. 0. 


Quod timet & patulo promiſſam pectore barbam 15 
Demulcet Biturix, hoc Ciceronis habet (20). 


(20) See Mar- 
tial, Epigramm. 
XXIx. Jib. ii. 


In that he pants, and ſtrokes, and ſtrokes again 
His long large beard, this native of Touraine 
,,, oi» +» 


> [G] The conflancy with which he applied himſelf, to 
ſurmount the long difficulties he met with at the court of © April, 1602 14. 


Rome.] I do not pretend to ſay that he withſtood 
e . 


The fables he uttered out of the pulpit, I mean in the funeral oration of Catherine de 
Medicis, are ſo ridiculous [F] that they would ſcarce be pardonable in thoſe writers of 
romances, who have publiſhed the Hiſtory of the fair Maguelona and of Peter of Provence, 
of the four ſons of Aimon, and of Palmerin of Oliva, &c. Henry IV acknowledged 
ſeveral ways his fidelity and ſervices, but above all by the conſtancy with which he 
applied himſelf to ſurmount the long difficulties he met with at the court of 
Rome [G], about his tranſlation from the archbiſhopric of Bourges to the arch- 


© zl reports that wwere made of him to his Holineſs, avere 


* ſame train, and ſaid, That if he propoſed i 3 Air ts + In his audience 


© poſe it. And the Cardinal Nephew added, That it 


Since I have mentioned his funeral oration of Ca- 
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wo 
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thoſe difficulties without ever yielding: I only mean 

that having expected a more favourable time, he re- 

newed his application till ſuch time as the thing was 

done. You will find the particulars of all this in the 

following account of Mr Amelot de la Houſlaie (21). (21) Amelot de 

In 1596, /ays he, the king had writ to the Pope in ja Houſhaie, Vie 
favour of Renaud de Beaune, Archbiſhop of Bourges, du Cardinal 4'Of- 

to have him tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Sens, and fat, pag. 25, 26. 

to obtain it for him gratis *. But the abſolution | 

which this prelate had given the king in the abbey- Letter 76, 95. 

church of St Dennis, and the motion he had made to 

the clergy in the aſſembly of Mantes, for creating a 

patriarch in France, had made him ſo odious to the 

court of Rome, that the Pope would not hear of him. 

Our cardinal (only then Biſhop of Rennes) in yain 

repreſented to the Pope and Cardinal Aldobrandino, 


A 


terpreted as done, becauſe this archbiſhop had taken the 
king's part, which would not only give offence to the 
king, but alſo to all the princes, prelates, lords, and 
* gentlemen, wwho had followed him; and it would be 
thought that there remained in the foul of his Holineſs 
* ſome memory of the paſt offences and rancours : that the 
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© only grounded upon this, viz. That this prelate had 
found out a ſhorter wway to ſerve the Catholic religion, 

* and the authority of the holy See, than thoſe had done, 
who thinking to preſerve them, would have ruined 
them both, if their advice had been taken. All this 
did not move them, and the Pope excuſed his ri- 
gour, by ſaying that this affair would never paſs in 
the conſiſtory, and that the cardinals would oppoſe 

it, and from thence take occaſion to think ill of 
the king himſelf T. The affair remained thus till + Letter 95. 
the promotion of Mr d'Oſſat, who in obedience to 
the king's orders, in the firſt days of his cardinal- 

* ſhip began afreſh to ſollicit for this prelate's tranſla- 

* tion. + But the Pope anſwered him again in the 
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| ' #9 the nineteenth of 
* the conſiſtory he would receive an affront, being certainly March. 


© informed that there were ſome cardinals who would op- 


* was not 71 for that prelate's intereſt, 15 al af- | 

* fair ſhould be propoſed in the confiſtory Tt : by which _ 

* he gave to underſtand, G 5 would be {1 Letter 278, 

ſome things ript up there which would be to his 

confuſion... . . The king ſeeing the extream re- 
pugnancy the Pope had to the matter, and perceiv- 
ing that his Holineſs would make him pay dearer 
for the favour than the thing was worth, reſolved 
at laſt to follow the prudent counſel of the Cardinal 
of Florence . . . (22) and he ordered our new cardinal 
(23) to tell the Pope, that tho he had many reaſons 
to defire the expedition of the Archbiſhopric of Sens in the 
perſon of the Archbiſhop of Bourges; nevertheleſs, to (23) That is, 
comply with the wwill of his Holineſs, he would ceaſe tod Ollat. 
importune him any more. And fo the Pope was de- 

livered from this purſuit, which infinitely diſpleaſed Letter 183. 
him, for the reaſons I have given ; till the be- 
ginning of the embaſſy of the Count de Bethune, 
who had orders to renew it three years after. And 
Cardinal d'Offat laboured ſo hard with him about 
it, that they obtained at laſt the tranſlation of the 

Archbiſhop of Bourges to the Archbiſhopric of Sens, 

* which was expedited in the conſiſtory of the 29th of 


] : ..Y 
(22) Amelot, ib. 


44 Letters 3105 
312. 


that ſuch a refuſal or delay might, at the long run, be in- AF 
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Mr Simon, 1 
Doctor of Divi- 
nity, and printe 


at Lyons, 1693. might have a race from ſo brave a man. 


3 9 

*. 

1 
2 


SAMSON. SANCHEZ. 


SAMSON, a judge of God's people. I ſhall not relate his Hiſtory, it is 


. 


37 


known to every body; you may read it in Moreri, and more at large in the Dictionary of 


(s) Compoſed by the Bible (a). I will only obſerve one thing, which ſeems to me very ſingular. Some 

would have it, that by the words of the Scripture which tell us that the Philiſtines made 

4 him grind, is to be underſtood that they made him lye with their wives [A], that they tbe ſaying, we 
The allegory which La Mothe le Vayer found 2e, 1 


(b) See his Scep- 
tical Treatiſe on 


commun, in the 


in the actions of this hero is more ingenious than true. He ſays they repreſent the ninth volume of | 


Sceptic Philoſopher (6), 


[4] That they made him lie with their edges] Ac- 


cording to this we might find a new conformity be- 
tween his hiſtory and that of Hercules. Be it as it 
will, it is certain that the Hebrew word, which ſigni- 
fies to grind, is ſometimes taken in an obſcene ſenſe. 
What is tranſlated in the book of Job, Let my wif? 


i, grind unto another (1), hignifies according to the vulgar, ' 
by 1 I my wife become "the concubine of another, ſcortum 


alterius fit uxor mea. But ſome would aſk, would Job 
ſay the ſame thing twice together? For it is clear that 


the following words, let others bow down upon her, 
ſuper illam incurventur alii, ſignify proſtitution. It 


is Clear that incurwari ſignifies the ſame thing here as 
(i) Pol iſtue qui- inclinare ſe in Plautus (2). This difficulty is nothing; 
dem omne jam for all antient writers, both ſacred and profane, afford 
ego uſurpabo do- us a thouſand examples of ſuch repetitions. Theſe 
my zam indli- words of the 2 Fo 3 (3), The _ 

the young men to grind, ſignify, according to the vulgar 
3 7 „they 5 leudly abuſed the youth, a: 
in Perſa, Act. ſcentibus impudice uſi ſunt. But here is a paſſage of 
IV, Scene. vii. St Jerom, quoted by Bruſius, which will afford me 
1 the proof I want. 
(3) Chap v. ver. . rum ſuper Jeſaiam, cap. 47. ad locum, Tolle molam, 
12 mole farinam, ita ſcribit, ¶ Hieronymus) quia ſegui- 
(4), Druſius, 


lib. ii, num. 38. © qy;forum libidini pateat. Iludgue quod in Fudicum 
pag. N. 97« 3 

dice. Ober- * % damnatum, hoc fignificare wokont, qudd pro fubole 
vationes, lib. iii, 


77 page 152, fit compulſus (4). - - - In the 13th book of commen- 
& ſeq. | | | 


[3 

c 

c 

c 
* 
6 
c 


© ſignify that he was compe 


© In tertio decimo commentario- 


fur denuda turpitudinem tuam, etiam mola ab Ebræis 
Queſt, Ebraicar. fguraliter intelligitur: quod ſcilicet in morem ſeorti 


|  Nulla eſt tam facilis res, quin difficilis fiet, 
© libro de Samſon ſcribitur, ad molam eum a Philiflim 


« robuſtiſimorum virorum hoc in Allophylas mulieres facere 


his works, pag. 
236, & ſeq. 


taries upon the Prophet Iſaiah, chap. xlvii, at the 
avords, Take the mill and grind meal, St Ferom 
writes thus: The word mill being followed by 
theſe words, uncover thy nakedneſs, is alſo underſtood 
in a figurative ſenſe, by the Hebrews, viz. be- 
cauſe like a harlot it lies open to the luſt of the con- 
queror. In the ſame manner, what we read in the 
© book of Judges, of Samſon's being condemned by 
* the Philiſtines, to grind in a mill, is thought to 
led to lie with foreign 
women, in order to beget-a race of very ſtrong men.” 
Druſius obſerves (5), that molere, to grind, in this ob- (5) Ubi ſupra, 


ſcene ſenſe, fignifies the action of the male; for which 


reaſon he makes a gloſs upon the words of Job. Molere 
in hoc ſenſu viris tribut folet. De lingua Latina loquor, 
in qua notiſſimum illud, alienas permolere uxores (6). (6) They are Ho- 
Forſan apud Fobum paſſrue ſumendum, molatur alteri, race's words, Sat. 
ab altero, hoc eft, ut ſenſus fit, molat alter uxorem II. lib. i, ver. 33. 
meam. I think they are in the right who can ſcarce 
perſuade themſelves that the Philiſtines, who were his 
great enemies, would haye condemned him to a puniſh- 
ment ſo agreeable ; for Samſon loved women, and 
he would have been well kept to perform the office of 


a ſtallion, there had been nothing to fear but com- 
pulſion. 8 ? 


Quam invitus facias (7). (7) Terent. 

| | Heautontim. 
There is nothing ſo eaſy, but becomes hard, when done Att. 1, Scene 
by compulſion. vi, init. 


SANCHEZ (Francis) profeſſor of Phyſic at Toulouſe, born at Braga in 
Portugal, was carried over in his infancy to Bourdeaux by his father, who was a very 
ſkillful Phyſician. © He travelled into Italy, and ſtaid ſome time at Rome, from 


whence he returned into France, and ſtudied at Montpellier, where he took his degree 


of Doctor of Phyſic at the age of twenty- four. The wars about religion having forced (%) Taten from 
him to leave that city, he went to Toulouſe, where he taught Philoſophy twenty-five Don Nicolas An- 


years, and Phyſic eleven. 
is prefixed to his works (a) [A]. 


He died aged ſomething more than ſeventy years. 


: + tonio, Biblioth. 
His life Scriptor. Hiſpan. 


He was a great Sceptic, as I take notice in the remark. 7": , P. 362, 


He is very much praiſed in the Patiniana (5), where we read that he was born of Jewiſh * 


parents, and that he died 
| year 1632. 


this life, called Raimond Delaſſus, had been his ſcholar. 

The greateſt part of the writings of Sanchez are about 

Phyſic; they were printed at Toulouſe, in 4to, 1636. 

7 There were added to them four treatiſes of Philoſophy, 

(1) John Ularic Which were re- printed in 12mo, at Rotterdam, in the 
Wildius confuted year 1649. Here are the titles of them: 2uod nihi/ 
it in ſome theſes, ſcitur. De divinatione per ſomnum ad Ariſtotelem. In li- 
— „Quad brum Ariftotelis Phyfiognomicon Commentarius. De longi- 
wy ve et tudine & brevitate vite. The treatiſe quod nihil ſci- 
Leipfic in 1664, fur, - - that wwe know nothing (1), repreſents inge- 


[4] His life is prefixed to his works.) The author of 


at Toulouſe, being threeſcore and ten years old, in the (b) Pag, 72, 7. 


Edit. of Paris 
1701. 


niouſly and ſubtilly the vanity of what we call ſci- 
ence, ſtudy, compoſition of books, &c. It was pub- 
liſhed before the edition of all the works of the (2) Barthius in 
author; for I find in Barthius that two diſſerta- Statium, Tom. i, 
tions were re- printed in Germany, in the year 1618 ; Peg. 447. 

one of Maturinus Simonius, an Italian doctor, de Lit- (3) Delaſſus in 
teris pereuntibus ; the other of Francis Sanchez, a Spaniſh «jus Vita, apud 
doctor, Yuod nibil ſciatur (2). Sanchez underſtood Nicol. Antonium, 
Geometry, and made ſome objections againſt Clavius, Biblioth. Script. 
which he pretended that Jeſuit had not well an- 793: Tem. i, 
fwered (3). . | ; Pag. 363. 


SANCHEZ (Tromas) a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born at Corduba in the year 1551, 
entred into the ſociety in the year 1567. The auſterity of his life, his ſobriety, his () See the re- 


(a) In Biblioth. 
Scriptor. Societ. 


Jeſu, Pag. 436. 


(a) and Southwell (5) ſay of him be true. 


(5) In ead. Bibl. 
Pag. 767. 


[4] In the great volume printed at Genoa, in the 
year 1592. ] It treats fully of what concerns marriage. It 
1s pretended that Clement VIII declared that no man 
had examined with more diligence, nor cleared with 


more exactneſs the controverſies that concern this ſa- 
VOL. V. | | 


mortifications, his application to ſtudy, his chaſtity, are prodigies, if what Alegambe amp be Gta. 
He died at Granada, the ninteenth of May, 
1610, and was buried there (c) magnificently (d). He was certainly a learned man; E & 
he has given public proofs of it in the great volume that was printed at Genoa, in the Scriptor. Societ. 


(d) Alegambe & 


Scriptor. Societ. 


year 1592 [A], and in the four volumes in folio that were printed after his death. It Jo Page 436, 


were 


crament. Vehementer admiratus eſt ſubtile hominis 
* acumen, judicium, raram perſpicuitatem, 
* fingularem & exquiſitam in rebus indagandis ſoler- 
* tiam, in tradendis facillimam methodum; in evol- 
< vendis citandiſque Auctoribus exactiſſimum & plane 

K | indefeſſum 


(e) See the paſ. 
ſage of Petrus 
Aurelius at the 
beginning of the 
remark [B]. 


61) Nat. Sotuel, 
Biblioth. Scrip- 
tor. Societat. 


Pag. 767. 


(2) Nicol. Anto- 
nius, Biblioth. 

Scriptor. Hiſpan. 
Tom. ii, p. 252. 


(3) I have an 
abridermnunt of it 
in an al habeti- 
cal order made 
by Emanuel Lau- 
rence Soares, a 
prieſt of Liſbon, 
in the year 1621. 
in 12mo, 


(4) Petrus Au- 
relins, in Vindi- 
ciis Cenſuræ. 


* Petrus Aurel. 
Vindic, Cenſuræ 
Facult. 


(5) Jurieu, Apo- 
logie pour les Re- 
for mateurs, ch. 
ix, Pag. 150. 


Edit, in to. 


were to be wiſhed that the work printed at Genoa, and afterwards in ſeveral other 
towns, had given as great proofs of his judgment (e) as of his wit and learning ; for the 
temerity he had to explain an incredible number of filthy and horrible queſtions 


in that work may produce great diſorders. Bitter complaints are made of it [B], 


indefeſſum ſtudium; ſerioque pronunciavit, nullum 
unquam Scriptorem extitiſſe, qui dubias de Matri- 
monio controverſias uberiùs & accuratiùs enodaſſet 
(1). - - He greatly admired the ſubtile genius of the 
man, his penetration, his rare perſpicuity, his ſingular 
and exquiſite dexterity in finding things out, his eafy 
' method in explaining them, his accurate and unwearied 
pains in turning over authors, and taking quotations out 
of them ; and he declared ſeriouſly that no man, &C.' 
Among all thoſe elogies, there is hardly any that does 
him more honour than what relates to the exactneſs of 
his quotations. It 1s a talent much more rare than 
people think, and I am very glad that Nicolas Antonio 
is of that opinion: Celebratur (ne id taceam quod mini- 
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me dure eft) inter alias dotes Thome diligentia quæ- 


dam fingularis in allegandis fideliter ſcriptoribus quorum 
teftimoniis utitur (2). Several perſons have abridged 
this great volume de Matrimonio ; ſome diſpoſing the 
matter according to an alphabetical order (3), others 
obſerving the method of the author. 'The other vo- 
lumes of Sanchez contain either an explication of the 
precepts of the decalogue, or of monaſtic vows, or of 
ſeveral queſtions in law matters. | 50 
[B] Bitter complaints are made of it.] Here is a paſ- 
ſage of the Abbot of St Cyran: Si de urberrima & 
ſubtiliſſima ſpurcitiarum omnigenarum ventilatione 
« agitur, nemo unquam eam laudem Thomæ Sanchez 
« eripiet, quin omnium primus Sacramentum matrimo- 
< nii cum tanta cogitationum ſermoniſque licentia, 
imaginatione potius quam judicio duce, verſarit, 
« quantam ante ipſum Eccleſia ab initio Chriſtiani no- 
* minis nec viderat, nec audierat (4). - - F we 
« talk of a copious and ſubtile enquiry into all manner of 
« filthineſs, no man will ever be able to deprive Thomas 
« Sanchez of this praiſe, that he was the firſt who, guided 
rather by his imagination than judgment, handled the 
« ſacrament of marriage with ſuch a freedom of thought 
and fpeech, as the church from the beginning of Ghrifti- 


© anity had never ſeen nor heard of.” Let us cite, after 
this, the words of a miniſter. 
you have heard of a great volume compoled by 
0 You cannot come 
to any Bookſeller's ſhop at Antwerp or Liege, but 
vou may ſee the title of it in great letters. This 
book is the work of a Jeſuit, who treats of all the 


It may be, ſays he, 


Thomas Sanchez, de Matrimonio. 


« caſes of conſcience concerning marriage. It con- 
* tains more impurity than all the moſt infamous Ita- 
lian books together. See how the Clergy of France 
« ſpeak of it by the mouth of one of their members. 
* That prodigious volume contains a moſt ſubtile 
* examination of all imaginable impurities ; it is a com- 
* mon-ſhore that includes moſt horrible things not fit to be 
«ſpoken. It may be called juſily a ſhameful work, com- 
© poſed with an enormous curiofity, horrible and odious 
« for it's diligent exactneſi, penetrating into moſt monſtrous, 
« filthy, infamous, and diabolical matters. It is im- 
* poſſible to apprehend how an author could be ſo ſhameleſs, 
to compoſe ſuch a book, ſeeing a man now that has 


nos quite diveſted himſelf of all modeſly, ſuffers ter- 


* ribly in reading it. The reſt of the cenfure is ſtron- 
ger, but I ſuffer too much in tranſlating it: it is 
not an old cenſure, it was only made in 1632 (5). 
J believe it is a miſtake to attribute this cenſure to 
the Clergy of France; for that aſſembly gave no or- 
ders to Petrus Aurelius to examine this work, and 
to give his judgment of it in the name of the Clergy. 
I confeſs that they approved the writings of Petrus 
Aurelius; but, notwithſtanding, it is not to ſpeak 
exactly, to maintain that this aſſembly ſaid, by one 
of their members, all that is found in thoſe writings. 
Mr Rivet is contented to aſcribe this cenſure to the Sor- 
bonne, and even that is not exact; for under pre- 
tence that this body of Divines give their approba- 
tion to a book wherein a certain author is ill treated, 
it cannot be ſaid that the Sorbonne has cenſured that 
author. That is never ſaid but when the Faculty pro- 
ceeds in due form againſt a book, and qualifies the pro- 
poſitions of it. I do not think that ever the Sorbon- 
niſts-proceeded in this manner againſt Sanchez's book; 
and if they had done it, I cannot believe that Theo- 
philus Raynaud would have dared to deny it, as he 
ta | 


© pudoris 


and 


does in the following words, (6) * Volo per hanc oc- 
* caſionem non ſilere, quam inique ac maligne 
* Thomas Sanches, laceratus fit a quibuſdam fori rabu- 
* lis (7), quorum vitæ ſpurcitias, & fidem heterocli- 
tam, alii jam pridem prodiderunt. Sed & hzretici . . . 
magno hic zelo concitantur, quod recens admodum 
petulanter fecit Ludimagiſter Bernenſis Chriſtopho- 
rus Luthardus, ad parallelum Calvini cum priſcis 
hæreticis Simonianis : ſpurciloquia ſua in Sanchem, 
MENDACITER aflingens Academiæ Pariſienfi. - - - 
I quill not omit this opportunity of taking notice howw un- 
juſiiy and malicioufly. . . . . Thomas Sanchez has been 
* abuſed by certain petty-foggers, whoſe leud lives and un- 
* found faith have been long ago detected by others. The 
* Heretics alſo . . . . . ſhew great zeal upon this head, 
* as Chriſtopher Luthardus, a School-maſter of Bern, 
* has done lately in a very inſolent manner, upon occaſion 
of the parallel drawn between Calvin and the old Simo- 
niac Heretics ; falſly aſcribing his own dirty invedives 
_ againſt Sanchez, to the Faculty of the Sorbonne.” Be 
it as will, let us cite the miniſter who is not very 
exact (8). Hic omittere non debeo & lectori meo in- 
videre, laude digniſſimam Sorbonæ Pariſienſis Cen- 
ſuram in Librum Thomæ Sanchez, prout ea habe- 
tur in iawidiciis Cenſuræ a doctoribus Sorbonicis ap- 
probatis, & a Petro Aurelio editis, pag. 517. & ſeq. 
De illb opere Matrimoniali, inquiunt, dicere ſpecia- 
tim poſſumus, eſſe opus non gloriandum, ſed pudendum ; 
tam immani curiofitate, tam inviſa in rebus ſpurciſ- 
fimis & infandis ſagacitate horrendum, ut mirum fit 
alicujus hominem, ea fine rubore ſcrip- 
* fiſe, que quivis modeſtioris ingenii wix fine rubore 
* legat. Portenta iſta ſunt, non ſeripta; animorum 
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* infidia, non mentium ſubſidia, incentiva libidinum, 


* ſchola flagitiorum, non honeſtæ diſcipline, non ſcientiæ 
* Chriftiane inſtrumenta. Infelix ſtientia, que omnes 
* perdere, paucos juvare nata eff. Dux circa ſordes & 
 feerquilinia volvenda & revolvenda wolutatur, ut jus 
doctorem jure cum ſearabeo conferas, vel cum iis qui 
latrinariam factitant (Fa). - 1 ought nat here to omit 
nor conceal from the reader that praiſe-worthy cenſure 
ewhich the Sorbonne paſſed upon the book of Thomas 
Sanchez, as it is to be found in the Vindication of that 


A 


Cenſure, approved of by the Sorbonnifts, and publiſhed 


by Petrus Aurelius. As to that book de Matrimo- 
nio, ſay they, we can particularly affirm, that it is a 
work of which one has more reaſon to be aſhamed 
than proud: for ſuch a monſtrous. curioſity does this 


in dwelling upon filthy ſubjects, that are not even fit 


(6) Theophil. 


. Raynaudus, de 


malis & bonis li- 
bris, num. 8 5 


Page 53. 


(7) In bis Hoplo- 
theca, pag. 362. 
be [peaks thus: 
Thomas Sanchez 
a pleriſque fori ra- 
bulis ſpurcus au- 
divit, quod in 
Opere de Matri- 
monio, librum 
nonum qui eſt de 
debito conjugali 
infecerit fpurci- 
tiis, & multa 
chartis commiſe- 
rit quæ abſque 
fœdo ſenſu & ve- 
recundiz contru- 
cidatione, vix le- 
gi poſſint, - - - - 
Thomas Sanchez 
has been called a 
filthy writer by 
ſeveral petty-fog- 
577 becauſe in 

15 Work de Ma- 
trimonio, he has 


filled the ninth 


book, which treats 
of conjugal du- 
ties, with much 
filth, and vurote 
ſeveral thirgs 
eohich can ſcarce- 
ly be read wwith- 
out a leud imagi- 
nation, and the 


ruin of modeſtly, 


(8) Andr. Rive- 
tus, Explicat. 
Decalogi, Oper. 
Tom. 1, p. 1400. 
col. 2. 


to be mentioned, that it may be juſtly wondered how 


a man of any ſhame could write without bluſhing at 
ſuch things, as a perſon of a modeſt diſpoſition can 
ſcarcely read without bluſhing. Theſe are monſters, 
and not writings, ſnares for the mind, not helps, in- 

- centives to luſt, and a ſchool for wickedneſs, not 
the inſtruments of honeſt inſtruction, or Chriſtian 
knowledge. An unhappy ſcience it is, contrived to 

© to ruin all, and to do good to few. It wallows in 
* filth, and is conſtantly employed in turning over 
* dunghils ; ſo that the teacher of it may rightly be 
compared to a black beetle, or to ſuch perſons whoſe 
© buſineſs lies in raking filth and naſtineſs.” | 
[$(z) Before the Abbot of St Cyran others had 
complained of the book of Sanchez, Here follows, 
upon this head a very curious paſſage of an author not 
much known. * He that would know the maſterſhip 
and degree to which whoredom is arrived, let him 
read Sanchez in his treatiſe 4 Matrimonio ; where he 
has endeayoured not ſo much to comment upon as 
to ſurpaſs, not ſo much to reprove as to ſhew the 
leacherous ſtupidity of Aretin, notwithſtanding that 
he was one of the moſt experienced, and, in a man- 
ner, the ſenior wit of this Faculty. But he had not 
gone ſo far, nor entered into ſo many dialogues upon 
the ſtrange and prodigious things that are revealed in 
confeſſion, as Sanchez, who, in this reſpe&, ſurpaſſes 
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© rible to think of. The ladies often quit the amours 
of Ronſard, and Amadis, ' for the Summa of Benedicti 
| the 


all others. He teaches all the poſtures fit for ſtal - 
© lions to uſe in the haunt of iniquity ; which is hor- 


| Se 
quot. 
text. 


cle o 


2p 


y 


4 See the laſt 
quotation of the 
text of this arti- 
cle. 
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and all that has been ſaid for his juſtification is weak [C]; and yet there are ſome Caſuiſts, 


« the Franciſcan + : and indeed we find the extrava- 
gandes of leachery better deſcribed in ſuch authors than 
in Rabelais, or any where elſe, What an odd appear- 
© ance it has, that theſe men, who would. have it be- 
lieved that they are mines of chaſtity and inexhauſti- 
dle ſprings of continence, ſhould nevertheleſs caſt up 
« ſach ill humours, and publiſh an iliad of ſo many 
* impurities ? But to ſpeak truly, what have prieſts to 
do to thruſt their noſes within the curtains of wedlock, 
« or to ſet up for ſecretaries to the ſtews ? They bend 
their utmoſt thought upon theſe things, with ſuch 


an unbounded extravagance of imagination that no- 


thing can be more ſubtile : they feign caſes that 


have rather a metaphyſical than a moral poſſibi- 


* lity. The moſt inſatiable and burning luſt cannot 


© by any means riſe ſo high. You will find there 


«* ſuch leacherous inventions as all the pillars of the 
« ſtews could never have hit upon. Thoſe who have 
© a mind to ſet up ſhop with them, will find enough 
* there both to gain a livelihood, and to ruin their 
« ſouls. Pagan authors never penetrated ſo licentiouſly 
into this abomination as theſe fine architects and 
chief miniſters of luxury: they have enlarged the 
dimenſions of it at a furious rate, and acquired a 
great many novices to ſtudy under them. The 


have ſweetened the practice of it, chalked out new 


« poſtures, and enriched the whole with deſcriptions 
* Cynically invented, and moſt ſinfully publiſhed. In 
© ſhort, Venus never received more homage from any 
than from their ſcience, The treatiſe of Sanchez is 
© a true library of Venus: ſuch books have made, 
and will make, more proſelytes to fornication, than 
all the Penitentiary of Rome has made, or ever will 


make, to chaſtity. They are much more proper to 
teach than tod1iluade fin : and tho? all the other books 


7 Franc Archer 
de la vraie E- 

gliſe, pag. 266, 
267, 268. 


++ Ibid. pag. 
867, 868. 


(9) Rivetus, ubi 
upra, 1 


upon whoredom were deſtroyed and ſunk, theſe would 
be more than ſufficient to revive it. They contain 


forms, formalities, materialities, categories, and tran- 
ſcendencies, that are ſpick and ſpan new. Carnality 


and unnatural luſt are deſcribed there in their ſull ex- 
© tent. If Horace or Martial were to return, they would 
make fine odes and epigrams upon thoſe operators that 


« wanted to caſtrate them. In five hundred Martial's or 
_ © Horace's there is not ſo much room for clipping off, 


© and caſtrating as in one page of this laſt author J. 
As for the reſt, if ſuch a dangerous book was nei- 
neither cenſured by the aſſembly of the French 
Clergy, as Mr Jurieu ſays, nor by the Faculty of Di- 
vines at Paris, as Mr Rivet pretends ; it has at leaſt 
been prohibited by a famous magiſtrate ; a thing which 
redounds very much to his honour. This appears by 
the following words : Thomas Sanchez has not been 
wanting in this, (viz. in repleniſhing the caſes of con- 
ſcience with an infinite number of vile impurities) 
for he has ſo fluffed his book de Matrimonio with theſe, 
that he is remarkable upon ſuch a carnival ſubect, beyond 
all that ever handled the ſame before. . . . . One of the 
eworthy actions of Preſident le Fay, when he was lieu- 
, tenant of the Policy at Paris, was, to have made ſtrict 
fearch after this book, and to have forbid the Book- 
ſellers of Paris to ſell it under pain of death ++. Theſe 
words, as well as the long paſſage that precedes them, 
are taken from a very ſcarce book, intituled, Le Franc- 
Archer de la wraye Egliſe contre les Abus & Enormitez 
de la fauſſè, written by Antony Fuſi, and printed in the 

year 1619, in 8 vo. RRM. CRI.) | 
[C] What has been ſaid for his juſtification is weak.] 
The cenſurers of this author may pretend two things: 
the firſt is, that he could not poſſibly write ſo many 
particular impurities, without being unchaſte himſelf : 
Extant inter alia nonnullorum Jeſuitarum de his ar- 
* gumentis ſcripta, in quibus explicantur talia, quæ 
* vix diabolus ipſe, ſtudium omne adhibendo, ſuggerere 
poſſet: ubi non ſolùm genera, ſpecies, ſed & modos 
omnes, objecta, ſubjecta, circumſtantias, ita minu- 
tatim examinant, ut nemo ſanus ea profecta fuiſſe 
judicet a mente pura & caſta.. Inter quos eminet 
Thomas Sanchez Hiſpanus Jeſuita, in prolixo tra- 
Etatu de Matrimonio (9). - - - - There are extant, among 
others, the writings of ſome Jeſuits upon theſe ſuljects; 
where ſuch things are explained, as the Devil himſelf, 
with his utmoſt thought, could hardly ſuggeſt : where not 
only the kinds, ſpecies, but likewiſe all the different ways; 
objects, ſubjetts, circumſtances, are ſo minutely conſi- 
* arred, that mo man in his ſenſes can ſuppoſe this to pro- 
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* ceed from a pure and chaſte mind. Among theſe authors 
* the moſt remarkable is, Thomas Sanchez, a Spaniſh 
* Feſuit, in his large book de Matrimonio.” The ſe- 
cond is, That he could not communicate to the public 
the knowledge of ſo many monſtrous irregularities, 
without doing a prejudice to good morals. It being 
certain that ſeveral perſons are inclined to commit 
theſe abominations when they know they are practiſed. 
Therefore a man that is wiſe and zealous for the ſal- 
vation of his neighbours, ought carefully to avoid 
letting them know the impurities that are diſcovered to 
him in the tribunal of confeſſion; for we may be aſ- 
ſured that thoſe who know nothing of the matter, will 
more eaſily abſtain from it, than thoſe who know the 
enormity and filthineſs thereof. | | 
As to the firſt of theſe two accuſations, the friends 
of Sanchez anſwer, That he was a man of an admi- 
rable virtue and perfe& chaſtity. His immaculate vir- 
ginity accompanied him to his grave, ſay they, and 
the day he was buried all people thronged in, either to, 
kiſs, or to touch with their beads his body covered 
with flowers, and ſhining with a virginal beauty 


(10). Ad communis parentis funus (ic eum vocabant) (10) Homo vite 
advent Illuſtriſſimus Archiepiſcopus, graviſſimuſque Sena- puriſſimæ inno- 
tus Regius: confluxere ſacrorum Ordinum wiri Religioſi; centiſſimeque 

urbis uni verſa Nobilitas, & promiſcuæ plebis innumera acæ, & nulla 
multitudo, qui defunti corpus floribus conſperſum, & unquam graviori 


F A ; 3 . labe contaminatæ. 
eximia quadam ſpecie ac wvirginali nitore micans certatim, Caſtimoniæ 


conabantur wel roſariis contingere, wel oſculis ſuppliciter 
wvenerari (11). They refer us to ſome authors, who 
have praiſed the purity of his life. Ejus innocentiam & 
vitam puriſſimam exhibent Crombetius l. 2. de fludio 
perfect. cap. 12. & Foannes Bourgbeſius l. cui titulus eſt 
Societas JES, Deiaparæ ſacra cap. 20 (12). This 
implies, that his mind and imagination were filled 
with thoſe filthy matters, but his heart and body were 
free from that contagion. Many people think this as 
hard, as to be like the Hebrew children in the Babylonian 
furnace without being burnt. But after all, it is not im- 
poſſible but that the horror that might be conceived for 
thoſe execrable abuſes of matrimony, and the deſire of 
correcting them, might preſerve the innocence of an 
author who ſhould wallow in thoſe ordures; of an 
author, I ſay, whoſe, age, temper, and education, might 
be powerful preſervatives againſt the pollutions of the 
fleſh. There is ſome reaſon to think that authors 
who dwell too much upon the explication of the Pria- 


tantum decus, 
ut virginitatis flo- 
rem in tumulum 
intulerit. Sotuel, 
ubi ſupra, San- 
chem, hominem 
ſanctiſſimæ vitæ 
& perpetuo vir- 
ginitatis candore 
nitentem, ut gra- 
ves ſeriptores pro- 
diderunt. Jh. 
Raynaud, ubi 


ſupra. 


(11) Sotuel. ibid. 


(12) Theoph. 
Ray naud. Hoplo- 
theca, &. 11, 
Serie III, cap. x. 
pag. 362. 


peia, and the obſcene paſſages of Catullus and Martial, 


are not very chaſte; and it is but too certain that there 
have been ſome commentators who dwelt upon thoſe 
matters too long, and made a deep ſcrutiny into them, 
only becauſe they were unchaſte. But that is not to be 
taken for a general rule; for the ſole deſire of ſhewing 
a great deal of reading, and an uncommon learning, 
is very capable of engaging an humaniſt to comment 
largely upon the Poets I have mentioned. The firſt 
reading of thoſe poems does ſtrongly attack virtue, 
eſpecially that of young men : by degrees one grows 
harder ; and there are Critics, who, after having read 
ſeveral times Catullus and Martial, either to clear 
up ſome old cuſtom, or to comment on them, are 
no more moved with their impure expreſſions, than if 
they read an aphoriſm of Hippocrates. It happens to 
thoſe Critics as it happens to Phyſicians and Chirur- 
2 who being uſed to handle filthy ulcers, after 


ome time, find no offence from the ſtinx. I pray 


Gop it may happen ſo to Confeſſors, and Caſuiſts, 

whoſe ears are the common: ſnores of all the filth of 
human life. There are but too many of them, 

doubtleſs, who never riſe to ſuch a pitch, and 

whoſe virtue is overcome, when they hear the im- 
purities of their penitent: no conſequence can be 
drawn from hence againſt this or that man in parti- 
cular ; ſo that we ſhould be very raſh, ſhould we aſ- 

ſert that Sanchez was not poſſeſſed of this inſenſibi- 

lity, and that he was infected with the ſtinking or- 
dures he ſtirred with ſo much application: and after 

all, he has an excuſe, which the moſt chaſte commen- 
tators upon the Catalecta cannot have; for he may 

ſay he only put his hand to this filth with a deſign to 
purge the world of it. It is by this, that they endea- 

vour to anſwer the ſecond accuſation, which is a great 
deal more perplexing than the firſt, 85 Wn 

I have ſaid elſewhere (13) what is alledged to juſtify 

Albertus Magnus in the ſame caſe. His friends pre- 

| tend 


(13) See the ar- 
ticle ALBER- 
TUS, remark. 
DJ. 


* 
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who continue every day to publiſh ſich like impurities (F). They have done fo a long 


time, 


Y See the cenſure upon à book of Amadeus Guimenius made by the Faculty of Divinity at Paris, the third of February 1665, 
| They condemn ſeveral propoſitions, that are only denoted by the firſt words, and cannot be modeſtly tranſlated into French. 


tend that there ought to be books, wherein Confeſſors 
may meet with neceſſary inſtructions againſt the diſ- 
orders imparted to them; and therefore that a great 
doctor like him ought to write upon that ſubject. The 
ſame anſwer is alſo given for Sanchez. The filthy 
queſtions, ſay they, and the enormous obſcenities which 
he examines ſo exactly, are very ſerviceable to the 
directors of conſcience. We have therefore no reaſon 
to be ſcandalized at them. Do we blame a Phyſician 
for ſtirring filthy excrements, in order to procure his 
patient's health? This conſideration hindered the je- 
ſuits from curtailing Sanchez. One of them ſays, 
among other things, that being to judge of one of the 
moſt impure matters that are contained in it, he could 
never have reſolved the inſurmountable difficulties 
which offered themſelves, without the ſolutions of 
this author. Fuiſſe autem cam de Matrimonio ſcriptio- 
nem neceſſariam, audi re memini ex homine & probato- 
rum morum ſeveritate, & eruditione clariſſimo, P. Vale- 
rio Reginaldo. Is cum in quadam Provinciali Congrega- 
tione, a nonnullis meticulgſis propoſitum efſet ut opus Pa- 


tris Thome Sanchez de Matrimonio truncaretur ea tra- 


lactione cujus fertor toties pro tribunalibus d malewolis 


(14) Theoph. 
Raynaud. Ho- 
ploth. Id. pag. 
262. 


Cauſidicis extra cauſam ingeſtus erat; graviter conteſta- 
tus eſt, nihil efſe in eo opere conſcientiarum duntaxat ar- 
bitris conſcripto, quod offenſionem merits mbuertt. Cum 
non modo apud Furiſperitos, ( Tiraquellum præſertim in 
legibus Connubialibus, ) tetriora abſque neceſſitate ad me- 
rum curiofitatis pabulum legantur, ſed etiam apud alios 
de Matrimonio Scriptores, nec non apud Summiſtas eadem 
occurrant; que omnia Lybitine addicere, & impoſſibile 
& damnoſum foret. Apud Sanchem certe, quod maxime 
ſpurcum ac vel lectu fadum videri poterat, ſibi aliquando 
ad dijudicandum fuifſe propoſitum ; & nift ex eo Autore 
enodationem habuiſſet, ſalebras fibi inexpedibiles fuiſſe 
futuras. Itaque non plus offendi quemquam debere, ea fœ- 
tidorum dubiorum tractatione ad directionem pœnitentium 
neceſſaria, quam ſuccenſeamus, cum Medici olida ejecta- 
menta in ægri bonum & curationem emovent (14). The 
Abbot of St Cyran, under the name of Petrus Aurelius, 
had refuted beforehand this bad reaſon. He maintained 
that this work might do a great deal of harm, but little 
good. By ſetting before the eyes of the public an in- 
finity of infamous impurities that are committed in 
the nuptial-bed, good ſouls are ſcandalized, the curio- 
fity of ſome is excited, and the laſciviouſneſs of 
others, &c. But if the directors of conſciences are 
to paſs their verdict in ſuch caſes, it is much better 
that they ſhould have recourſe to the living voice of 
doctors, than to a public work, where it is hard to 


find the caſe in queſtion with all it's circumſtances. It 


muſt be granted, this remark is very ſolid : the Ro- 
man Catholics are in the wrong not to imitate ſects of 
the antient Philoſophy, where the whole ſyſtem was 
never put in writing : a part being reſerved to be 
taught by word of mouth to the fayourite diſciples : 
this was only preſerved by tradition. The Pope ſhould 
have forbid the Caſuiſts to print any thing about the 


caſes of luxury; he ſhould have ordered the matter ſo, 


that the inſtruction of the confeſſors, either with reſpect 
to the queſtions, or to the penances upon this head, 
might be communicated from the one to the other in 
private, or at moſt in manuſcript under the ſeal of ſecre- 
cy. Let us quote Petrus Aurelius. Modeſtiores fuerunt 
femper Eccigſiaſtici traftatores. . . . Nec tanti fecerunt anci- 
pitem iſtam & periculoſam conjugalium arcanorum, fla- 
gitiorum, piaculorumgque ſcientiam. Maluerunt ifta neſciri 
a paucis, quorum forte interefſet, quam ſeiri a plurimis 
ad peſtilentiſime curiofitatis illecebram, ad cupidita- 
tum fomitem, ad publicum dedecus, dum promiſcue, ma- 
ximis voluminibus, ante ora omnium propoſitis, explicantur. 
Nam & raro uſu venit ut talium nefandorum cognitione 


fit opus; & cum uſum venit, tutius viri probi, Ecclefia- 


flicarum rerum peritiores conſuluntur, qui iſta ex æguo 
& bono, & ex Ecclefiaſtice diſcipline comparatione diju- 
dicent, quam ex libro quopiam publice noxio aut pericu- 
hoiſo, ubi aliquid generatim tantum, aut obſcurè, aut a 
præſenti negotio remote, ut fer? accidit, ſeriptum fit, 
queſtionis fortaſſe di wenſſſimæ expoſitio privato cujuſque 
judicio repetatur. Atque ita haftenus obſervarat Eccleſia, 
donec Thomas Sanchez ſuperiorum ſeculbrum caſtiorem mo- 
1 | 


deftiortmque conſuetudinem fpernths, prodigioſo volumine, we- 
lut CLOACA ingenti, fanda infandaque convolvit (15). (15) Petrus Au- 
The other reaſons of Theophilus Raynaud are not **ius, in Vin- 
better. He cites (16) long paſſages out of St Chry- © Cenfu- 
ſoſtom, which prove that this Father of the Church Rivetum Oper. 
has repreſented to the life, and, in plain terms, the in- Tom. iti, p. 1400. 
famous impurities of his time. He ſhews (17) that l. i. | 
St Epiphanius has deſcribed in the ſame manner the | 
impurities of the Gnoſtics, and that St Cyril made (70) Theophil. 
uſe of the ſame liberty to deſcribe thoſe of the Mani- e wot 
chees. He maintains that Hincmarus, in his book pg. 362, 
about the divorce of Lotharius and Telberga, ſpoke 
more obſcenely than Sanchez (18). He ſays that the (17) Ibid. pag, 
excuſes which St Chryſoſtom, St Epiphanius, St Cyril, 364. 
and Hincmarus, made to their auditors or readers, 2 
may ſerve as an apology for his fellow-Jeſuit. He (7 on waa 
mentions what Radulphus Flavicenſis obſerved, againſt 1 
the falſe niceneſs of thoſe who blamed the obſcene fœdiores quam of- 
terms which Moſes made uſe of in Leviticus (19). Pam apud San. 
But it is ſo eaſy to perceive the difference between _ 1 
thoſe examples and the conduct of the Spaniſh wri- EF 1 2 
ter, that I ſhall not ſtand upon the proofs of the weak - & boni Librit 
neſs or inſignificancy of that parallel. , 
eaſily perceives, that the ſame things which are permitted“ Hoplotheca, 
to thoſe who know a ve, which the enquiries of Hiſto- Ps. 363. 
rians; or juridical proceedings have manifeſted, ought 
not to be allowed to thoſe os only knew it by ny — — ST 4. 
of auricular confeflion. The antient Fathers had à & de malis Libris, 
right to make known the execrable deportments of Pag. 56. 
the Heretics. Hincmarus might compoſe a relation 
upon the moſt impure conduct of a divorced queen; 
and when once vice is atteſted either by hiſtory, or by a 
verbal proceſs; authors have a right to mention it, if 
it be to the purpoſe : but as to vices that are only re- 
vealed to the confeſſors, another method ought to be 
taken with them. I paſs by what a great many peo- 
ple would not have omitted; that now a-days no famous 
preacher would be ſo bold as to take the fame liberty 
in this reſpect that St Chryſoſtom and St Cyril took, | 
and that if any writer of the antient Church is to be 
imitated on that ſcore, it is Salvian, of whom Theo- 
philus Raynaud cites theſe fine words. Quz quidem 
omnia tam flagitioſa ſunt, ut etiam explicare ea 
© quiſpiam atque eloqui ſalvo pudore non yaleat. Quis 
enim integro verecundiæ ſtatu, dicere queat illas vo- 
cum ac verborum obſccenitates, illas motuum tur- 
pitudines, illas geſtuum fceditates ? quæ quanti ſint 


criminis, vel hinc intelligi poteſt, quod & rela- (20) Salvianus de 


Providentia, . 


- — . oy VI a » JN. 1 
xima ſcelera, incolumi honeſtate referentis, & no- MES 8. 995 


minari & argui poſſunt, ut homicidium, latroci- 
nium, adulterium, ſacrilegium, ceteraque in hunc (21) The wordt 
modum ; ſolæ theatrorum impuritates ſunt, quæ / Cicero, Philip. 
honeſtè non poſſunt vel accuſari: ita nova in coar- I, K Mar: 
guenda earum turpitudinum probroſitate res evenit 


tionem ſui interdicunt. Nonnulla quippe etiam ma- 


Antony may be 


: _ . applied to this 
arguenti : ut cùm abſque dubio honeſtus fit qui accu- jubje#, Tu eo 


4 

« 

. 

. 

c 

c 

. 

6 

o 

* 

« fare ea velit, honeſtate tamen integra, ea loqui & ac- liberior quod ea 

* cuſare non poſſit (20). - - All which things are ſo in te admiſiſti 

c , quz a verecunds 
ſcandalbus that one cannot even modeſtly deſcribe and inimico audire 

« expreſs them. For who, without offence to modeſty, non poſſes. - - - 

© can explain ſuch obſcene words and ſpeeches, ſuch filthy You are the more 

© motions, and ſuch leud geſtures ? From this very thing Jes upon this ac- 

* it may be underſtood, how criminal they are, ſince they. b becauſe you 

6 

c 

c 

c 

« 

. 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 


a ; have committed 
will not allow us to deſcribe them. Some, even of ſuch crimes as 


the worſt of crimes, may be named, and proved, with- your modeſt adver- 
out any ſhame to the teller, as murder, robbery, adul- ſary cannot men- 
tery, ſacrilege, and others of the like nature: only theſe bn. See the 
: a es uſe that has been 
theatrical impurities cannot decently be expoſed and cen- made of theſe 
fured. This, a new and extraordinary thing, hap- words in the 
pens to ſuch as would attempt to ſhew' the infamy of thoſe Cabale Chimeri- | 
wile practices: for whereas he muſt undoubtedly be a 9**, pag. 194, of 
155 4 mod. h s 71 the ſecond Edi- 
virtuous and modeſt man whoever is willing to expoſe tion 
them ; ſo, without caſting a blemiſh upon his virtue, it 
is impoſſible for him to deſcribe and expoſe them.” Ob- (22) Ita factum 
ſerye here the opinion of Salvian 8 impu- videmus ante 
rities of the ſtage: it was neceſſary to have honour Sanchem, ac poſt 
and modeſty to condemn them, but one muſt have had cum 4 quamplu- 
impudence to deſcribe them (21). This is the model fr hand agum 
which Sanchez, and many other Caſuiſts, ought to efferbuiſſe in u- 
have followed. I ſay many others ; for he is neither the num Sanchem. 
firſt, nor the laſt that has writ in that manner (22). Rn. Hoplc- 
| See theca, pag 364 


ræ, apud Andr. 


Every body Pag. 53. See alſo 
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time, and it is a deplorable thing to ſee that 
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courtiers, who had their memories ſtuffed 


SANCHEZ. 


* 8 


* 


* oY e * 
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41 


with all manner of ſuch filthy accounts, did cite as a common- place- book the Summa e 
HgHenedicti, who is a Franciſcan Doctor, who has written very well of all ſorts of Dames Galantes, 


« fins, and ſhews that he has both ſeen and read a great deal (g). 


of Benedictus is tranſlated into French: It 
in 1584 (5), and at Paris in the year 
alone. : ip 


See Mr Jurieu in the Apology for the Reformers in the 
chapter I have cited. Let us conclude, that it is a 
thing very blameable and deplorable that there ſhould 
be ſo many books of that nature; but it is infi- 
nitely more deplorable thatthe impurities they contain 
ſhould be ſo many real crimes. The ſchool-men ſpin 
things ſo fine, that, even in matters of morality, 
they have debated very needleſs queſtions and things 
that never happen; and you ſee continually the Ca- 
ſuiſts diſtinguiſh between the practice and the theory, 
and propoſe Metaphyſical and imaginary: cafes. Thie, 


probably, was one of the reaſons which made Mr Ri- 
vet judge that the infamies that are read in Sanchez 


had been invented by that author; and therefore being 


made a vow of chaſtity, ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch abomi- 
nations as were not practiſed. I ſee, rephed the Je- 


ſuit, you have never been a confeſſor. We hear often 
more impure caſes than thoſe ; ſo that it is neceſſary 
that confeſſors ſhould. be provided with directions, 


according to which they may be enabled to impoſe 


due penances. Mr Rivet replied, ſmiling, It is ſtrange | 
that you ſhould boaſt ſo much of the holineſs of your 
church, ſince, according to your confeſſion, ſuch things 
are practiſed in it, of which the very Heathens knew 


not the name. Hæc ego cum ante aliquot annos objicerem 
Feſuitæ cuidam Apuiſgrani, adderemque me non exifti- 
mare reperiri exempla talium abominationum, meque valde 


mirari ab homine caſtitatem profefſo fuiſſe excogitatas : 


This book ry gs wok 

was publiſhed in that language at Lyons 185. 

1602, which might well have been let % pa Verder, 
| ; Bibl, pag. 65 Is 


[ . T "_ 
Regerebat, me nunguam fuiſſe admotum audiendis confe/- 
fronibus, atrociora multo & ſpurciora ſæpiſſimè audiri ab 


ore confitentium, ut neceſſario opus fit conftſſarios inſtitui 


ſuper iftis, ni velint herere talibus occurrentibus peccatis, 
Juxta que eft injungenda pernitentia. 


Subridens dice- 


bam, mirum igitur efſe quod tantopere gloriarentur de 


ſanctitate Eccliſiæ ſue, in qua, & ſepe, ut ille fateba- 


tur, ea perpetrarentur, que apud Ethnicos ne nominata 

quidem futrant (23). We do not know the domeſtic (23) Rivet, in 

privacy of the antient Pagans, as we know thoſe of P*calog ad wer. 
the countries where auricular confeſſion is praiſed ; 73: > 55 pong 
and therefore we cannot tell whether marriage was ſo pn eaves 


brutiſhly diſhonoured among the Pagans as it is among 


the Chriſtians : but at leaſt it is probable that the Inh- 
at - Aix-la-Chapelle , with a Jeſuit, he told him he dels did not ſurpaſs, in this reſpect, many perſons who 
could not- ſufficiently wonder that a man who had 


believe all the doctrines of the Goſpel. _ Thoſe for 
whom the book of Sanchez is writ, are ſuch as go to 
confeſſion, and ſubmit to the penances enjoined them 
by their confeſſors. They therefore believe what the 
Scripture teaches us of Heaven and Hell, they believe 
purgatory, and the other doQrines of the Romiſh com- 
munion; and yet, in the midſt of this perſuaſion, 
you ſee them plunged into abominable impurities, 
which are not fit to be named, and which draw down 
ſevere reproaches upon the head of ſuch authors as 
dare to mention them. I obſerve this againſt thoſe 


who perſuade themſelves that the corruption of man- 


ners proceeds from mens doubting, or being ignorant 
that there is another life after this. 


SAN DE Rs or SAUNDERS (Nie nor Ad) an Engliſh Prieſt, but not 
a Jeſuit as ſome have ſaid [A], ſhewed great zeal for the Pope's intereſt, and miſerably 
ended his days in a kind of military miſſion in Ireland, Where he was gone to encou- 


rage the Roman Catholics who had taken up arms againſt 


du Divorce de 


| forbear tO give his article, becauſe it is to be found, not only in Moreri's Dictionary, — 2 par 
but alſo in other Books which are every where to be met with (a). I ſhall only ſay 757. i, pas. 


M, n, Pag. 73 


ſomething of his Hiſtory of the Engliſh Schiſm [C]. It is a book where there is a great © /9- 4d in «hs 


deal of paſſion and very little exactneſs, two qualities which generally go together. In 


[4] He bat a Ty 3 Prieft, but not a Feſuit, he f 


Some have 2 Of this number was the author of 
te 


(1) For the the Nouwve 


pag. 1238, of the after (2). That author had obſerved that du Moulin 


firſt edition. 


that Sanders the Feſuit was not aſhamed to be the fir 
(3) Du Moulin, who publiſhed this ſtory (4) ; that is to ſay that 
on du Roi Elizabeth was created head of the Church. He had 
es ſeen that Schoockius, for an inſtance of the Jeſuitical 
45 Kiie. of Ge- 1mpoſtures, alledges what Sanders the Jeſuit wrote upon 
neva 1631, the birth of Queen Elizabeth (5). 
Rn [B] He miſerably ended his days in a kind of military 
(% Daille, Re- miſſion in Ireland, where he was gone to encourage the 
* 0 chf Roman Catholics . . . againſt Queen Elizabeth.) His 
3 rp 2. 78, countryman Edward Riſhton, wien be publiſhed the 
9 Fiſtory of the Engliſh Schiſm, prefixed to it a ſhort 
(5) Schoock, de Preface wherein he ſays what follows: A, the ſaid 
Fabula Hamel, Sanders, being very zealous for the ſalvation of his coun- 
Pag. n. 222, trymen the Engliſh, had retired from Spain into Ireland, 
| to comfort the diſtreſſed Catholics who had taken up arms 
in defence M Religion ¶ in which holy work he ſoon after 
nov up his bleſſed foul to his Creator; his continual la- 
ours and ſufferings, the indiſpoſition of the air and place, 
the want of neceſſaries, and other difficulties and miſeries 
hawing occaſioned his death) he left this work of the 
Engliſh Schiſm. They put in the margin that he died 
in the year 1581. I have made uſe of the old French 
tranſlation, and not that of Mr Maucroix. We find 
in Camden, that the ill ſucceſs of the rebellion made 
Sanders loſe his ſenſes, and that ſecing himſelf for- 
W Tr or, n 


s de la Republique des Lettres (1); but that 
error, into which he had been drawn by guides whom 
168 5, Art. VI, he had reaſon to think creditable, was corrected ſoon 


gives Sanders the title of Jeſuit (3), and had read the 
(4) In the ſecond following, words in a book of Mr Daille : Richard 
edition, p. 1250. Crackenthorp, one of the learned Engliſh writers, /ays 


flawit, quod nemo temporibus illis, recenti in cam Pontifi- 


ven of this perſon's death. 


Anti of Mr Bails 
let, article 159. 


the 


ſaken by all, he wandered up and down in the woods 
and mountains, and died of hunger in the year 1583. 
Upon this Camden makes the following reflexion; 
that the Divine Juſtice, if we may be allowed to judge 
of it, made uſe of hunger to ſtop a mouth which had 


been always ready to preach, revolt, and publiſh calum- 


nies. Inter quos, (Sacerdotes) facile primus erat Micho- 
laus Sanderus Anglus, qui fame eodem frre momento mi- 
ſerrime periit, cum derelictus, & ex adverſb. rebellionis 


ft  ſucceſſu mente motus, per hlvas, ſaltus, & montes erra- 
Queen 


bundus nullum reperiret folatium. In ejus pera depreben- 


ſæ erant Orationes quedam & Epiſtolæ ad rebelles con- 


firmanaas conſcriptæ, amplis a Pontifice Rom, & Hiſpano 
promiſſis referte, Ita divina Fuſtitia, (fi fas fit judi- (6) Camdencs, 


care) os illud ad rebelliones concitandas, & calumnias Hig, Regina 


cum mendaciis eructandas ſemper apertum, fame obſtruxit. Elizabethæ, 


Ille enim primus omnium horrendum illud (ut alia ta- Part. itt, pag. m. 

ceam) contra matris E ligabethæ natales mendacium con- 302. 

ciorum odio novits, Anglia totis XL poſtea annis non au- ere al 

divit, temporum ratio falſitatis & wanitatis liquidiſſimè ninth book of 

convincit, & ipſe ſui immemor quod mendacem non op- Varillas, pag. 

portuit, plane coarguit (6). Conſult Mr Burnet (7), 35, C131. 

who will tell you the different accounts that were gi- (8) Edward Riſh- 

| | ton, preface to 

[C] 7 hall ſay ſomething of his Hiftory of the Engliſh ine Hittory of 

Schi/m ] He compleated it in Spain; but he had not VI 

as yet put the laſt hand to it, being almoſt contenually 

hindered by other. affairs, and likewiſe by other compofi-' (9) He was at 

tions (8). | Nevertheleſs there were ſome copies of it Cologn, and 


in Spain and Italy, and it was no difficult matter for Was called Jodo- 
Riſhton to get one of them, when, being 


pr led * Slarnbert. 
upon by the importunity of one of his friends (9), he (10) Riſkton, 


* to publiſh this Hiſtory (100. I have read ibid. 


over, 
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Queen Elizabeth [B]. I Hiltoire 


7 


© (16) Ibid. P. 7. 


over, ſaid he, from beginning to end the ſaid work, and 
have corrected ſome paſſages, which had been either cor- 
rupted by the fault of the tranſeribers, or not ſufficiently 
explained by the author; through the haſte he was in: 
and to the end that the thread and order of the Hiſtory 
might be the better kept up, I have curtailed ſome things, 
 ewhich ſeemed to be intangled with too long diſputes. 1 
hade likewiſe added many that were wanting, particu- 
larly fuch as happened after the death of Mr Sanders: 
and whereas the bulk and fize of the work did not ap- 
| pear to be very large, I have comprehended the whole 
under the title of one ſingle book. Laſt of all I have de- 
livered it, thus corrected, to my ſaid friend M. Toft, 
together with this epifile, to the end that he might ſend it 
10 his Printer, who defired it ſo earneſtly (11). In this 
manner did they publiſh the firſt edition, which was 
that of Cologn 1585. Riſhton had no hand in the 
(12) Le Grand, following editions where many things were added (12) ; 
Hiſt. du Divorce for he died the ſame year at St Menehou (13). This 
© cy gy book of Sanders had ſuch a prodigious fale, that being 
oy IE reprinted at Rome in the year 1586, a Bookſeller of 
Ingolſtad (14) immediately counterfeited that edition. 


(11) Ibid. | 


(13) A French 


town in Cham- He dates his Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Archbiſhop of 


paigu. 
(14) Named 


Saltzburg on the 5th of November 1586: which 
makes me conclude that his edition came out that 


Wolfgangus Ede- year, and that the copy which I make uſe of, and 


rus. which has the year 1588 marked in the title, is of a 
ſecond edition at Ingolſtad. Note, that in the edi- 
tion of Rome the work contains three books, accord- 
ing to the diviſion of Sanders with the paſſages which 

Riſhton had curtailed. Mr le Grand obſerves (15) 
that the editions of Rome and Ingolſtad are /o different 
from the firſt that one may ſay it is à new work; and he 


(15) Ibis, 


better than the firſt. Others were publiſhed at Cologn 
in the year 1610, and the year 1628. The latter is 


pretends (16) that no edition has yet. appeared which is 


ier of his,” he ſharply replied © qui in eum fto- 
* machati fuiſſent quod vas commoditatis haberet (ita 
enim ſuam meretriculam . appellabat) - - - hoſe avho 
* had rallied him for his having always with him his 
* weſſel of convveniency (for ſo he called his whore). 
Here follow the terms of the other tranſlation in the 
166th leaf (17). * Milon' Coverdal . . . having heard (17) Note that 1 
that the Univerſity of Oxford was wonderfully ad- have not cited 

dicted to the Catholic Faith, and for no conſidera- Mord for word 


tion in the world could be prevailed upon to aban- 53 e 


don it, in order to embrace Hereſy ; and that, be- ation, as I do of 
ſides this, there were ſome who girded at him on ac- this, It is ſuf- 


count of his carrying every where along with him ficient that in 
* a certain ſiſter of his, imagining that he ſhould find fon. 8 
© a great many copies of himſelf, and being perſuad- ; 
ed that he ſhould be able to ſeduce a vaſt number 
of people, he came to Oxford, got up into the pul- 
© Pit, every body was very attentive. ..... For this 
* reaſon after he had firſt of all ſharply reproved thoſe 
who were offended at his having the Veſſel of Con- 
« veniency (for ſo he called his little whore) he ad- 
« ded, that, Wc.” | 
The ſtile of theſe two tranſlations is extremely bar- 
barous and unpoliſhed, even for that time: the author 
who marks his name by the initial letters J. T. A. C. 
does juſtice to himſelf when he owns that he has had 
more regard to the ſenſe and meaning, or corruption of 
Sanders, than to a ſhew and orderly placing of quaint 
words, contenting himſelf with being underſtood by thoſe 
who confider rather the marrow and truth of Hiſtory, 
than the ornaments and figures of Rhetoric. We muſt 
nevertheleſs own that his tranſlation is not ſo barba- 
rous as the others, and contains fewer paſſages miſ- 
underſtood, for example, he has not blundered in 
this, as the other has done. The river Thames 
* which waters the city of London, on the r7th of 


WS. 
LY * 
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3 SANDERS. 
(% This confu- the confutation (b) of the ſeventh book of his viſible monarchy of the Church, that 
ors fore: author is upbraided not with. having invented what he wrote but with truſting ſomewhat 
deli ſubdito Ref. 100 raſhly to common reports in matters of importance (c). It is the general fault of thoſe 
Ponto, and was who ſuffer perſecution for their religion. This was the caſe of Sanders. He embraced 
mine z. the ſentiments of the Spaniards and Italians touching the Pope's authority, and ſtrongly 
"IE defended them in his book de viſibili Monarchia Ecclefie, printed for the firſt time in the 
„ year 1571 (d) at Louvain in folio (e), and in another work intitled de Clave David, which (4) wi. pag. 8. 
de Henri VIII, was one of his laſt productions (F) (22) 
2 4 (e) Epit. Biblioth. Geſneri. Nicolaus Sanderus cygnæa ſua cantione in Libris de Clave David egregie Hol 
ſedis hujus (pont iiciæ) dignitatem extulit. Scbultingius, Epiſt. Dedic. Tom. i. Bibliotbecæ Cat bolicæ, 1 
5 x in th 
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the fulleſt of all; for it contains ſeveral additions December 15 50, in leſs than nine hours, ebbed and 

taken from a book of Ribadeneira upon the ſame. © flowed three times contrary to cuſtom. The ſame - 
ſubject. year a certain ſweating diſeaſe, peſtilential and mor- 

A man who marked his name only by the initial tal, and before that time unknown to Phyſicians, 

letters J. T. A. C. tranſlated this book of Sanders into * ſpread all over England, and killed an almoſt infi- 

French the ſame year that it was publiſhed at Cologn, *< nite number of people, ſo that in leſs than feven 

I mean ih 1585; but afterwards, adds he, this Hi- days there died in the city of London alone eight 

ſtory having been augmented at Rome with licences in hundred perſons : ſeveral thouſands more bein Tf. 

the year 1586, and ſent to me ſome months ago, T have focated with the ſame diſtemper in other places: 

mended and tranſlated it into our French tongue. The it had nevertheleſs nothing of the nature and qua- 

advertiſement where he ſpeaks in this manner is dated lity of the Plague: but it was a kind of miracle and 

the gth of July 1587. This tranſlation was printed in * prodigy, by which the almighty and merciful Gop 

the year 1587 in 8vo, We are not told in what place; thought fit to warn the Engliſh of the enormous ſin | 
but the title informs us that it was printed by the cm- which they had committed againſt him: it has done Y (1) 
mand of the moſt illuſtrious and reverend Cardinal de no ſervice however to a wicked and reprobate ge- . du 
Vaudemont, at the requeſt of certain Engliſh gentlemen © neration (18).” In the other tranſlation the Latin (18) Sanderus, *9 
auh had been obliged to fly their country for the Catholic words Sudatorius quidam peftifer morbus nunquam antea du Schiſme d' An- (2) 
Faith. I have ſeen another French tranſlation printed Medicis cognitus (19), have been rendred a certain dife Flet. Iur. ii, 16 
in the year 1587 in 8yo. It is very different from eaſe called the Pox formerly unknown to Phyſicians. 0 * F4 w__ hee 
the former: 1 do not paſs this judgment upon it, be- Here are two errors fit for a ſchool-boy : the Pox, T 2 tran- thi 
cauſe the words that are in the title of the one are which was not the thing in queſtion, had already been : 9 
not in the title of the other, or becauſe the Preface the ſubject of ſeveral printed volumes. My reaſon (19) Sanderus, de th 
ſigned J. T. A. C. and dated the gth of July 1587, for quoting this paſſage of the Hiſtorian ſomewhat at Schiſmate Angli- M 
is in the one and not in the other. Theſe are not length, is to ſhew the turn of his mind, and becauſe he can. 40. 17, pag. | 
proofs of a different edition. The Bookſellers ſome- has publiſhed a groſs falſity not to be excuſed in an 7} 3 „ 

times change all the firſt pages without reprinting the Engliſhman. He ſays that the Engliſh ſweating diſ- aaa an: A 

body of the book. But here are my proofs: it is eaſe which was felt at London in the year 1550 had (20) Nunquam — 
impoſſible to give more convincing ones. The tran- never before that time been known to the Phyſicians antea Medicis (3 
ſlation printed by the command of the Cardinal de (20). He was then ignorant it ſeems that it began to Situs. L. ibid. 


Vaudemont, contains 281 leaves, the other contains 
296, although it be printed in ſmaller characters. I 
have found in the latter ſeveral paſſages otherwiſe 
tranſlated than they are in the former. I ſhall give 
an example of it. We read in the 187th leaf of that 
tranſlation which wants the Preface ſigned J. T. A. C. 
that Millon Coverdale being gone to Oxford, got up 
into the pulpit to diſcourſe upon the Euchariſt, and 
becauſe people rallied him on account of his bringing 
with him * Sororem quamdam fuam, - -.- certain 
| * 


Printed, but which 
2 


be known in the year 1486 (21), and that afterwards 
it frequently made —— ok Do not fancy that bak (J. 1 
the leaſt bad tranſlation of the two was written by a the articie AM- 
man that underſtood the Latin well. You are going MONIUS (An- 
to ſee a-miſtake which will be pretty ſufficient to con- 23 C0 © Se- 
vince you that he ſometimes miſunderſtood the ſenſe d aun. = 
of the original. The Printers made every where Who obſerves 
ſtrict _ * the wow 2 2 Sanders — — Scurvy 
e and eſpecially thoſe which had not yet been likewiſe began 
Fhi he had either depoſited Tk his . oa 
| particular i 
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« particular friends, before his death, or left to his cif which Bimop Burnet Has given of it (23), and what 124) the hy ab 
« adyerſaries.” It is in this manner that he tranſlates Mr le Grand has anſwered in behalf of Sanders (24). ſerved at the end 
theſe Latin words of Riſhton : D. Nicolai Sanderi . . . How paſſionate this author is has been ſaid in the 


of the firſt part 
era .. . . & Typographis undique conguiri ad pralum, Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres at the ſixth ar- of the Hiſtory ” 95 
2 vers ea wy . in 2 ab it, ... + ticle for the month of November 1685. An anony- Ne 
vel apud amitos depofita, wel in adverſariis relicta. mous writer had already criticized upon that Hiftorian England, 123 i 
You ſee how by a groſs ignorance he imagined that in the year 1593. His book was printed at Cam- errors in Sanders, 
in adverſariis, that is to ſay, among his papers, ſigni- bridge, and is intituled, Anti-Sanderus, duobus Dialogis and at the end of ++ 
fied to his enemies. Mr Maucroix gave a new French Venetiis habitis in quibus Sanderi & aliorum calumniæ 2 ſecond * 
(22) Two of Pa- tranſlation of this book of Sanders in the year 1677. in Elixabetbam Reginam refelluntur. See likewiſe 3 ©0000 0 


2 l : r- | g ſame, and 12 in # 
dis, and one in It js very Polite : we have three editions of it (22). Schoockius in the fifth chapter of the third part of the the continuator. 3 
Holland: roof To know whether this Hiſtory of the Schiſm be im- Fabula Hamelenſis (2 5). | > The edition he | 3 | 
laſt — : partial and of any weight, we muſt conſult the criti- | | ly i that W- 0 — 
P t 2 2 | ; 1 RE 5 | 8 . 1 | « 2 | s * 
5 (24) In the ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of the Engliſh Schiſm. Some pieces have been written pre and con ſince the firſt, Theſe too p : * Ry £ 
| | may be conſulted, (25) Pag. 222. Edit, ſecunda, * — | 3 


SANSON (James) a bare-footed Carmelite, known in his order hy the name „ 2 
of Ignatius-Joſeph de Jeſus Maria, was both at Abbeville on the tenth of February 3 
1595. He took the habit of this order at Paris on the thirtieth of November 1618, 3 
and was ſent to the convent where the Noviciate of the province was, and where OED 1.80 
Father Clement de Sainte Marie, a native of Geneva, and nephew to Calvin (a), was (a) See the re: 6b — 9 
Prior, and . . . . Father Alexander, nephew to Pope Leo XI, miniſter” of the Novices * {DD}, of + 
.... A year after his profeſſion he was ſent to ud) Divinity, at whith time be continued Vins. 
the exerciſes of the Noviciute . . . He took holy orders, and . . . . . about three =. + . va 

months after his ordination, he was employed by his ſuperiors in hearing cohfefſiotis and ey 
preaching z afterwards he was ſent to Limoges to begin that foundation, where he had 
the happineſs to converſe familiarly with the venerable mother 1ſabelle des Anges,. one of 
the firſt ſix Carmelite Nuns that came from Spain, to eſtabliſh the order in France. 
At his return from Limoges he was choſen ſub-prior of the convent at Paris, then 
maſter of the Novices at Charenton . . . . . He was afterwards appointed maſter of 
the Novices in the convent of 'Toulouſe.” 


Cc 
. 5 
o 
C 
« 
6 (b) Taken from 
[4 


He was choſen ſome lime after that to be 18, Plat. 4e 


4 
1 


Carmel cueillies ; 
; du Parterre d 
was be that perſuaded Madame la Peſtrie to found a convent of Urſuline=Nuns in Canada, Cams naw 


one a Capuchin and the other a Carthufian Fryar [D]. He was of the fame family with n * 
: | | | the 


[4] He applied himſelf . . . . to found a Convent of | 

barefooted Carmelites in Abbeville, and ſucceeded therein danger of loſing their lives. Our venerable Father 

-$ Beyond his expectation.] I ſhall quote what one of his * confeſſes that he never was in ſuch an extremity z 

1 brethren ſays: © He obtained more than he had aſked, and indeed he was very thankful upon that account, 

3H © ſince he not only ſaw the foundation of our Fathers * fince he prepared himſelf for a happy death with 

1 more application than before.. . . He gave di- 

rections in writing how he would have every thing 

done at this laſt hour; among other things he de- 
fired to have a halter about his neck ; to die upon 

the flat ground; to do amande honorable to the | SY 
whole ſociety for the ill example which he fancied 

he had given from the time that he had the happi- 

neſs to wear the holy habit of the Holy Virgin, 

and to be received into our holy order. I confeſs 

that having read all that he writes upon this head, 

the ardent ejaculations he makes to his Gop, and 

the heroic acts he brings forth from the bottom of 


form in order to reſcue them both from the manifeſt 


© in Abbeville, but likewiſe in the city of Amiens, 
© where I had the happineſs to accompany him: and 
I am obliged to declare this truth, that the people 
© held him in ſuch veneration that they did not call 
© him otherwiſe than the Holy Father: notwithſtand- © 
ing that ſome Fryars turned this into ridicule, it 
s aid not hinder his reputation from increaſing daily, 

6 


nor parents from preſenting their ſick children to 

* him, in order to receive his bleſſing, as being per- 

© ſuaded that this would contribute towards their re- 

(½ Les Fleurs covery (1). To know what hand he had in efta- 
du Carmel, peg. bliſhing the Monks of his order at Abbeville, we 


299. muſt conſult the Annals of the bartfooted Carmeliter (2) * his heart, I have been very much edified, eſpecially 

1 written by Father Lewis de Saint Thereſa. by his profound humility (4). 

. —_ (2) ne The [B] Strange things are ſaid of his devotion.) Du- [C] He has written ſome books.) In the year 1646 299, 300. 

1 9 been informed of ring the exerciſes of the Noviciate, © He was ſometimes he cauſed his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the city of Abbe- | 
1 this by Mr Lan- * ſo powerfully drawn and tranſported out of himſelf ville, and of the Archdeaconry of Ponthieu, to be 

celot, one of thoſe © that he rather ſuffered than ated, and the ſweetneſs 


printed at Paris in 4to. Eleven years after he pub- 
oo one ore of of Heaven was ſuch, that, as he himſelf writes, it liſhed at the ſame place in folio the Hiſtory of the 
e © 7 


Fog Bcc was difficult for him to bear it. Theſe infuſed lights Earls of Ponthieu, which I have cited in the article | 
5 and inward riches of virtue made him ſenſible that of Abbeville. In this laſt book ( 5) he frequently re- (5) See particu- 
ſupernatural prayer cannot be acquired by any hu- fers to the former. For the reſt, Mr de la Roque, in larly pag. 825. 
man means: how a ſoul ought to behave when, ac- the 153d page of his FJraitt“ de la Nobleſſe, ſhould not 

cording to St Dionyſius the Areopagite, it ſuffers di- have called him Ignatius Sanſon, but James Sanſon 

vine things paſſively (3) : . . . . Several believed that (6). This was joining his family name and his religi- (6) He tells us 
he converſed familiarly with, and that he even ſaw, ous name together. Aſter this Carmelite's death there in pag. 830, of 
his good angel, to whom he paid a ſingular devotion: was found <vritten with his own hand à piece, intitu- = — prebcvegy 
as he was one day with the reverend Father Euſtace led, Preparation for Death, wwherein he ſpeaks of himſelf ha, chat in ine 
de S. Marie upon the moving ſand, haſtening towards 4vithout mentioning his name. He dedicated it to his World he was 
the little town of Crottoy, the ſea had like to have good guardian angel. That Epiſtle Dedicatory is called James San- 
buried them in its waves, had not a child, as beau- fingular : you will find it in the 290th and 291ft pages ſon. Mr Lance- 
tiful as an angel, appeared to ſhew them the way, of the Fleurs du Carmel de Frante. * 5 
and obliged them to double their pace, who after [D] He had two brothers, the one a Capuchin, and me. 

having conducted them into a yu of ſafety, dif- 2he other a Carthuffan Fryar.) I am going to cite a 

appeared. His companion was firmly perſuaded that paſſage which contains ſomething that ought not to be 

this child was an angel who had taken thet viſible belive: © When he was about fourteen years of age T 


(4) Ibid. pag. 


(3) Fleurs du 
Carmel, p. 297. 
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* he made a trip to Paris, where hg had the happineſs 
* to ſee his eldeſt brother, the Capuchin named Peter 
„Matthew d'Abbeville, who died in the convent of 
st Honoré, having been poiſoned by the Heretics 
* who could not endure the great converſions which 
* Gop wrought by him, in the city of Alengon where 


© he was the guardian. The poiſon having not im- 


* mediately killed him made him ſuffer a long martyr- 
dom and pains for ſeveral years. He led ſuch an 


«* exemplary life, and died ſuch a holy death, that his 
© name has deſerved to. be inſerted in -the Gallican 


© Martyrology. He ſaw him but once lying upon a 


the care of the 

author himſelf, 
as Mr Konig af- 
: firms, : 


+ 


(1) Riolan, Re- 


cherches ſur les 


decine, pag. 16g. 


(a) Strabo, ib. 
iii, pag. 425. 
Suidas, in Eax- 


Do. 


(e) $ervius in 
Virgil. Dionyſ. 
Halicarn. 


(1) Preface to 
Anacreon. 


(2) Athenæus, 


lib, xiii, P. 599. 


(3) Chamæleon, 
apud Athen. 
lib. xiii, p. 599. 


ibid. 


wy - 9 a 2 , + * 
eographer Nicholas Sanſon (c). 


(e) He was ſecond couſin to that Geographers father. I was informed of it by Mr Lancelot. 
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poor bed in his cloaths, and overwhelmed with ſicle- 
neſs : he was ſo ſenfibly touched with the example 
of this good brother's humility, and with the words 
he faid to him, that the tears guſhed from his eyes 
for joy and grief: for joy to ſee him, and for grief 
to find him ſo emaciated. He had another brother, 
.a Carthuſian, named Dom John Sanſon, who did not 
live long in his order: his life however was ſo ex- 
emplary that it deſerved to be written, that it 
might ſerve poſterity by way of an incentive to 
virtue (7). | 


„ Ä y m wma 4a 


SAPORT A (Ax ron v) royal profeſſor of Phyſic in the univerſity of Mont- 
pellier, and chancellor of the ſame univerſity, lived in the XVIth century. His treatiſe 
de Tumoribus preter naturam was publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1624 in 12mo by the 
(a) And not by care of Henry Gras (a), Phyſician of the faculty of Montpellier, and fellow of the 
college of Phyſicians at Lyons. It had been for a conſiderable time depoſited among 
the papers of Francis Ranchin to whom it was dedicated, I cannot tell whether or not 
our Saporta was the ſon of LEWIS SA PORT A a famous Phyſician [A]; but I know 
that he was father to JoHN SAPORTA author of a treatiſe de Lue venerea, which 


, 4] Liwts SArORTA a famous Phyſician.) 


© He was Doctor and Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
* Lerida, where he had taught Phyſic for the ſpace of 


nine years (1).* After this he retired to Avignon; 
Eſcholes en Me- but before he . could ſettle there, 
through all the neceſſary forms in order to be made a_ 


he was obliged 10 go 


S APP H O was one of the moſt famous women of all antiquity for her verſes and 


was printed with that de Tumoribus preter naturam. 


Doctor of that Univerſity. From thence | bhawing an in- 


(7) Fleurs du 
Carmel, p. 294. 


clination to retire ta Montpellier, he was obliged to go 


through the ſame degrees again, in order to be made a 


Deer of the Univerſity there, as Laurence Joubert 
informs us; ſo that he was thrice created Doctor (2). 


her amours: ſhe was a native of Mitylene in the iſle of Leſbos (a), and lived in the 
Pe | time of Alcæus her countryman, and in the time of Steſichorus, that is to ſay, in the 
(5) Suidas, ibid. X L.IId Olympiad, fix hundred and ten years before ] Esus CHN ISH. She compoſed a great 
number of odes, epigrams, elegies (b), epithalamiums, &c (c). All her verſes run upon 


love [B}, and had ſuch natural and moving charms that one ought not to be ſurprized if 


[4] She lived... in the XLIId Olympiad.) This 
fully confutes the ſtory of the amours of Anacreon 
and Sappho ; for though we ought riot to place be- 
tween them an interval of 100 or 120 years, as 
Mrs le Fevre does (1), yet it is true, that their ages 
do not. well enough agree for a commerce of gallan- 
try. We may very well ſuppoſe that in the LIId Olym- 
piad Anacreon was capable of love; but fince the 
Chronologers place Sappho in the XLIId Olympiad, 
we muſt conclude that ſhe was then in her greateſt 
reputation, and that ſhe might be about thirty years 
old. Now when ſhe threw herſelf headlong from the 
rock, ſhe was in love with a young man ſhe had hoped 
to regain : therefore there is no probability that ſhe 
lived till the time when Anacreon was born, and we 
may be well aſſured he never ſaw her, nor ever was 
in love with her. It was only to give his fancy a full 
ſcope that Hermeſianax ſuppoſed ſhe was beloved by 
Anacreon. EY TuTors 6 Eppnortla TOQdAAETHL 
TUY KE9VETV olopuer > Eamgw rai AVanpiovTa, TOY 
le xaT&% KU kai Tlonuuparly ;, THV 
Ss A AAvdT]1v Tov K pelo TaTtes. - . „ Hy- 
pai mailev Tov Epunoteverte Thi T'Ts TH vpw- 
20%. In his fallitur Hermeſianax qui Sappho coævam 
Anacreonti fuifſe putat, cum ea ſub Alyatte Creœſi 
patre vixerit, Anacreon vero ſub Cyro & Polycrate. 
. - - . HermeſianaQtem per luſum de Anacreontis amore 
id ſcripſiſſe arbitror (2). - - In this Hermefianax is 
miſtaken, who fancies that Sappho and Anacreon were 
cotemporaries ; whereas ſhe lived in the time of Alyattes, 
the father of Craſus, and he in the time of Cyrus and 
Pohycrates.,. . . For my part 1 imagine that Hermefia- 
nax only wwrit of this intrigue to give his fancy a full 
ſeope. Others (3) by the ſame poetical liberty hand- 
ed about ſome verſes, wherein Anacreon played the 

allant to Sappho, and ſhe anſwered him. Diphilus 
(4) a comic Poet introduced Archilochus and Hipponax 


(4) Apudeundem, courting Sappho in one of his Plays. This is a witty 


conceit of the ſame kind. Madam Scuderi has not 
therefore made uſe of this anachroniſm without ex- 


the 


amples, when ſhe ſuppoſes (5) that Anacreon courted (c) In the Grand 
 Sappho. If Sappho had been ſuch an one as ſhe is 


characterized in the Grand Cyrus, ſhe had been the 
moſt accompliſhed perſon of her age. The lady, who 
made her fo great a model of perfection, went a long 
time by the name of Sappho in the ingenious writ- 
ings wherein ſhe was ſpoken of. This was to do a 
great deal of honour to the antient Sappho, fince 
they gave her name to a lady who writ perfectly well 
in verſe and in proſe, and whoſe virtue was admired. 
Of whom one might have ſaid, 1 0 


Caſtior hæc & non doctior illa fuit (o). 


In herning equal, fhe ſurpaſt 
The other by her manners chaſt. 


For the reſt, there is reaſon to think that if Anacreon 
and Sappho had ſeen one another in their youth, they 
would have made love to one another, and that we 
ſhould have had a more certain account of the gallant's 
good ſucceſs than we have of that of Alczus (7). 
Nay perhaps they would have married together, but [1 
do not know whether they would have long agreed ; 
each of them loved too, much his like. I do not 
know where Tanaquillus Faber (8) found that Diphi- 
lus made mention of their amours ; it ſhould be in 
Athzneus, but he ſays nothing of it. I have already 
ſaid that Mrs le Fevre puts between them the ſpace of 
a hundred or ſixſcore years; but I add that this does 
not agree with what ſhe aſſerts, that Anacreon was 
cotemporary with Solon, Afop, Cyrus, Craſus, and Pi- 
rats. Theſe two laſt remarks are equally againſt 
the father (9) and the daughter. $7 
[B) All her werſes run upon love.] Pauſanias ob- 
ſerves that Anacreon was the firſt, who, after Sappho, 
writ ſcarce any thing but love verſes (10), and* that 
Sappho writ a great many things upon this ſubject 
which did not agree well together (11). The mean- 
ing of it is that he turned this ſubje&t ſo many ways, 


(2) Id. ibid. pag. 
166. 2 


Cyrus. 


| (6) Martial, 
_ Epigr. Ixviii, 


lib. vii. 


(7) See the arti- 
cle ALC2EUS, 


(8) Vie des Poẽ- 
tes Grecs, Pag. 
m. 49. Mrs le 
Fevre ſays ſo too 
in the Life of A- 
nacreon. 


(9) Mr le F 

2 des Pedees 
Grees, places A- 
nacreon in the 
LXXIId Olym- 
piad 3 and in his 
Latin notes upon 
Anacreon he 
makes him co- 
temporary with 
Solon, Æſop, 
Creſus, and Pi- 
ſiſtratus, Sc. 


(10) Pauſanias, 
lib, i. Pag. 23. 


(11) Pauſanias, 
lib, ix, 302. 
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ſhe was called the tenth Muſe (d). Strabo looked upon her as a wonder (e), and faid (4 Auchelog. 
that never any woman could come near her in Poetry. There remains nothing of ſo * 4 
many Poems ſhe made but ſome ſmall fragments which the ancient Scholiaſts have cited, r. 
and a Hymn to Venus, and an Ode to one of her miſtreſſes [C]; for you muſt know that ( G. 
her amorous paſſion extended even to the perſons of her own ſex [D], and this is that 2. e . 
for which ſhe was moſt cried down. Suidas has preſerved the names of three of her $21, 1s. xi, 
miſtreſſes (f), who ruined her reputation and diſgraced themſelves by a ſtrange Pg. 424. 
ſingularity which was imputed to their commerce. He has alſo preſerved the names / O __ 
of three of her female diſciples whom ſhe did, in all probability, initiate into her '$:335. 4 Pian. 
myſteries. Since Lucian (g) does not obſerve that the women of the iſle of Leſbos, Ses the remark 


who he ſays were very ſubject to this paſſion, learned it of Sappho, it is better to believe 50 PE 
ad that ſhe found it already eſtabliſhed in her country than to aſcribe to her the invention of de. T. i, | 
| It, Pag. 714. . 
that ſhe ſpoke of it ſometimes in one manner and © more elegant, polite, and beautiful). Since therefore 
ſometimes in another. The ſport pleaſed her. Among eee i impoſed upon me, here let there be a gap. 
other things ſhe had made a calculation of the figns The fragment which he cites (20) out of his notes on (20) 1d. ibid. 
by which one might know an amorous perſon ; and Anacreon, ſhews us that he was perſuaded that Sappho pag. 293- 
ſhe had ſo good ſucceſs in it that the Phyſician Erafi- writ this ode for a woman ſhe was in love with. We | 
3 ſtratus knew by thoſe ſigns the diſtemper of Antio- ſhall ſee in the following remark that his daughter was 
(12) Plutarch. chus (12). Every body knows that this young prince not of this opinion; and that nevertheleſs it is a very 
in Demetrio, was deſperately in love with Stratonice, his mother probable one. For the reſt, if there is no better proof 
pag. 907. in-law, and that not daring to diſcover it he pretend- than the above quoted Latin paſſage of this author 1 
| ed to be ſick, and the cauſe of his illneſs being known, (21), to pretend that he ceaſed to eſteem Sappho (22), (21) Above titat 
his father parted with her to him: but as often as it is to rely upon an ill foundation. F 
this adventure is ſpoken of, people do not think, as [D] Her amorous paſſion extended even to the perſons 
it is fit they ſhould, of Sappho who afforded the Phy- of her own;ſex.] I cannot blame the charity of Mrs le (22) See the 
ſician the neceſſary expedients. Thoſe, who intend- Fevre (23), who has endeavoured, for the honour of notes upon the 
ed to denote the Poems of this woman by their true Sappho, to render the fact uncertain ; but I think her Greek Poets by 
character, called them her fires and her amours. too reaſonable to be angry with us for believing our Mr e 
d. pag. | 3 | | own eyes. The ode which Longinus has mentioned, (23) In the Life 
25 Spirat adhuc' amor is not in the ſtile of one female friend writing to of Sappho. 
Vivuntque commiſſi calores one : it 2 15 love all 108 me 2 of | 
| 12 bn N friendſhip: otherwiſe, Longinus, who was ſo a 
(13) =. _ . - | Judge, would not have 883 it as a ade of the 
e And Sappho's charming hre _ art with which great maſters repreſent things : he 
3 if would not, I ſay, have given us as an example of that 
Preſerves her faft defire, : art, the manner wherewith the ſymptoms of an amo- 
And tunes our raviſh'd ſouls to love. rous fury are collected in that ode, T ovuCaivr]a 5 
8 py CR EER. Tels epolixals wavieus maliuale z and Plutarch | 


| „ | would not have cited this ſame ode to prove that love | 
Plutarch compares her to Cacus the ſon of Vulcan, is a divine fury, which cauſes more violent enthu- 
of whom the Romans writ that he caſt out of his ſiaſms than thole of the prieſteſs of Delphos, or the 

mouth fire and flame: what fe ſings is a compoſition 


Bacchantes, and of the prieſts of Cybele. TI To- 
he Grand of fire, ſays he, her verſes are the expulſion of the lame Tov n Hubi airvor der adapwn Ts Trinod On 3 
of fire, ay xp Lui f P 
ſhe has in her heart. AuTh Js danves peprypive 7 Toy evfeaGoperar ETWs 0 aUASs Kei Th un- 
Tupi 0Ye[ſyeras xt Sid Tov perav dvagipe Tiv Thad Kai To TULTAYY ö gs (24). The poeti- (24) Plut. de A- 
amd This naedians SeererurTa. Ia autem were igni cal tranſlation of this is to be found in theſe verſes of ro be Ot | 
mixta loquitur, & per carmina calorem corde conceptum Horace, if inſtead of iræ, anger, you put amor, 42 4 — . 
(14) Plutarchus — NN ae: Pays 15 love : eee Quid tle aut 
de Amore, Þ.7 26e ere Yemarns nothing . . Ou ome ma rap- | | 3 Wl E tantum accidit 
| ments. . a Hymn to * and an Ode to one of 2 Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit Plubis cum uf” * 
| miſtreſſes.] The Hymn to Venus was preſerved by Mlientem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, pw - 1 
(15) De colloc. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (15), who inſerted it in his Non Liber zat | | He e eie | 
verborum, cap % bo af cn He: lied ind Non que, non acuta | agentium tibia & 
fartiale ba claſs "With the yank view 1 (i 6) ko as Sic yn inan 8 Cory bantes æra, bee 3 | 
3 (16) nin 349g, Preſerved to us the Ode to her miſtreſs. Catullus has Priſtes ut ir (). II * 
— . p ̃¼²—᷑ infiver en 
e the arti- (17) See in Iſaac, had for her verſes. | 5 VMeer Pbæbus with ſuch raging fires e 
1 Vofßos's Com- Tanaquillus Faber was reſolved to publiſh ſome ob-: His prophet's | foul poſſeſ?d, VI, Id. 1. 
| K 225 Peres upon that ode ; but he bfained from it 2 IRR OS. | 
moo = 3 4% becauſe he was brought into trouble for ſome things * re 8 _m_ rye e 
9. Mrs le pieces of Sappho he had put in his edition of Anacreon (1 8). © Ut ne 3 Half Jo | ne a, anger can, by 
e ſays ſo too correct. tandem bona fide dos . . . . fiam, ſaith be (19), ben once it burns the breaft, Y 
e Life of A- | quod ſane haud neceſſe eſt, decrevi nil quidquam acc - — - een 
5 (18) See above hoc admirabile odarium dicere. Fuit olim, fateor, FF 1 
—_— 7 ] - cum Sapphonem amabam 3 ſed ex quo illa me perdi- People were ſo perſuaded in Ovid's time, that Sappho 
Mr le Fevre, : e article of t 6 tiſſima femina ne miſerum didit cum ſcelera- loved women as men do 3 that he makes no difficulty 
des Portes rt BATHYL- ® Pore. Nr e cum ſcelera- . — : | 
's, places A- LUS. tiſſimo ſuo congerrone, (Anacreontem dico, fi neſcis, of introducing her making a facrifice to Phaon of the- ; 
con in the Lector, noli ſperare quidquam à me diftum iri, un- female companions of her debauchery, CLAD — 
XIId Olym- Tana. Fa- 5 inf 8 n K. ee | ” | , 
„ andin hi 95 Not. n 8 e 7p eee Nec me Pyrrhiades Methymniadeſye puellæ, b 
3 — pag. © gum quidquam extitit,) probari videantur. Itaque Nec me Leſbiadum cetera tuxba juvant, 
ces him co- | quando mihi impoſita fibula eſt, hic lacuna efto, - „ _  Vilis AnaQtone, vilis mihi candida Cydno : 
ay 2 | : 4 „ N in good OY | en Non oculis gratia eſt Atthis, ut ante meis. 
ales. and Pi . nothing af all *eyn Wis ads Acque aliz centum.quas non fine crimine amavi = 
ratus, Cc. 4 2 79 | " 4 _ 7. 200, Improbe: alt um nuit und n 
rable ode. 3 that 4 looked upon it as. mp 7 . quod lit, unus habes. N n 
; « ſuch ; but having been-ruined by that leud woman, and *t ** „„ l... 
51 74. 25 * by her f wicked and tattling companion, (if you are' Lelbides infamem dus me ſeciſtis mats | 
at a loſs, reader, "to know who that ir, 1 mean _ | Definite ad citharas turba venire meas (26). (46) Ovidias, 
1) Pauſanias, g Anacreon 5 da not expe that J. oui ſay any thing Ah r bh Jah. ad 
ix, 302. S which I might ſtem to approve either her or his No more the Leſbian dames my paſſion mw, P)bhaon. I 
* - a an no productions were efleemed HL, ES. | 


Once = dear objetis of my guilty love : 
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it. Be it as it will, Sappho paſſed for a famous Tiba, and ſome are of opinion that 
(5 Maſeols Soþ- this was the reaſon why ſhe was firnamed Maſculine (b) [E J. If her deſign was to 


goo: Hor, 28, "diſpenſe with the other half of mankind 


, ſhe was fruſtrated of her expectation; 


tb. i, Auſonius, for ſhe fell deſperately in love with Phaon, and did in vain all that ſhe could to 


All otber loves are hft in only thine, 
Ah, youth ungratefal to a flame like mine! 


Ye Leſbian virgins, and ye Leſbian dames, 
Themes of my verſe, and objects of my flames; 
No more your groves with my glad ſongs ſhall ring, 
No more theſe hands ſhall touch the trembling firing 
| o PE. 


Horace is another evidence againſt her in the com- 


Cupid, Cre. make him love her: but he deſpiſed her and forced her by his coldneſs to throw 
herſelf headlong from a rock [T], to extinguiſh her devouring flame. How cruel he 


was 


tribas Cruquius, who has publiſhed the old ſcho- 
liaſts upon Horace, has not publiſhed theſe words of 
Porphyrio. As for the interpreter of Juvenal, cited 
by Chabot, it is reaſonable that we ſhould take him 
for the ſcholiaſt of that Poet ; but I do not find that 
he ſays what is imputed to him: It is Britannicus 
who ſays it upon the forty-ſeventh verſe of the ſecond 
ſatire (31). However it be with the antient com- (31) Tale mon- 
mentators, it is certain that the moderns do commonly ſtrum libidinis di- 
mention three opinions about the ſenſe of naſcula Sappho. citur Sappho ex- 


. | . 7 * cogitalle unde 
1. That this word means that ſhe was a tribas. 2. That 2, appel 


plaint he ſuppoſes ſhe made of the maids of it denotes the inclination ſhe had for the ſciences, in- lata ab Horatio 


Et Zoliis kdibus querentem 


Sappho puellis' de popularibus (27.) 


And Sappho, in AEolian ſtrains, 
Who of the Leſbian maids complains. 


(27) Horat. Ode 
XIII, lib. i, & 
ibid. Lambinus, 
Cruquius, Mr 
Dacier, Er. 


for if ſhe had reaſon to complain that the ladies of her 
country envied her merit, ſhe would not have choſen. 


the young ones for the ſubject of her complaint: but 


becauſe ſhe had ſpoke to them of love, and the greateſt 


part of them were either too ſimple, or, to ſpeak bet- 
ter, too crafty to be catched, and thoſe who had 


complied, had made her infamous; for this reaſon. 


the complained of the young maids. This verſe of 


Ovid, Definite ad citharas turba venire meas, ſnews, 


that the women of Leſbos had done juſtice to her fine 
verſes. For the reſt, I leave it to a new Father San- 
chez to decide, whether a married woman, who had 
complied with the paſſion of Sappho, would have 


committed adultery, and made her huſband a cuckold, 
properly ſpeaking ? I do not know whether this 


queſtion has eſcaped the inexhauſtible curioſity of the 
Caſuiſts about matrimonial cauſes. 


Let us confirm this by the teſtimony of a great 


wit, who did not believe that his complaiſance for 
Mrs le Fevre ſhould go ſo far as to approve the pains 
ſhe has taken in favour of Sappho. After the death 


(23) Longe-Pi- of her huſband, ſays he (28), Sappho, tho" young, re- 


erre, in the Life nounced marriage, but not the pleaſure of loving. She 
of Sappho prefix- had a ſoul too amorous to be without it; which may be 
ed to the tranſla- pafily judged by the tenderneſs which runs through her 
— oh poems, and which undoubtedly ſets her above all the Poets 
French verſe, 4 fo that point. Thus finding herſelf too weak to wan- 
9 guiſh ſo violent an inclination as that, fhe wholly gave 
herſelf up to it, and loved all mamer of aways, going even 
far beyond the bounds which modeſiy naturally preſcribes 
to her ſex. It is in vain to juſtify her on that head; it 
cannot be done but at the expence of truth : and neither 
| her averſion for the ſhameful loue of Charaxus, nor all 

be honours ſhe received from the Leſbians, can waſh o 


* 4 ſtain, which all thoſe awho have ſpoke of her cou 


not diſguiſe, notwithſtanding the encomiums they have 


given her, and which her oaun aworks evidence more clearly 


ſtead of handling the ſpindle and diſtaff. 3. The cou- in Epiſtolis. - - - 
rage ſhe had to precipitate herſelf at Leucas. This laſt Sappho is ſaid to 
opinion is Scaliger's (32), and Turnebus's (33), which 5e #2vented 


is ſtrongly confirmed by the following verſes of Auſo- 4 patios. 
nius (34). 5 | Tp; | 


| ſbe was called 
Et de nimboſo faltum Leucate minatur, war: N thy ol 
Maſcula Leſbiacis Sappho peritura ſaggitis. 


race in bis E- 


PEER Piftles. See Vine- 
And manly Sappho, with the Leſbian dart r 
Sore wounded," to relieve the cruel ſmart cif, „ | 
From ſteep Leucate's formidable height 
Threatens a furious leap. nee | (32) In Auſon. 
Cupid, crucif. 


See the article LEUCAS, and the following re- & in Virgil. 

mark. Sd TO 
Thevet rejects the firſt ſenſe of maſcula Sappho, and 

follows the ſecond and third, but 15 Wer con- {33 LOR 

founding himſelf childliſnly. Horace and Auſonius, Es 

ſays he (35), when they called this Leſbian woman (34) Cupid. cru- 

maſcula, meant nothing elſe but that ſpe did what was if 

proper for men, in compoſing ſo excellent werſes, or that (350 Theset, E- 

ſhe had undertaken to get into thoſe beautiful places of "duh das Bhai 

Leucas, near which the men durſt not come. What an Hommes, Tom. i, 

abſurdity to give the name of beautiful places to a Page 226. 

dreadful precipice, whither none went but out of de- wh 

ſpair? This therefore, continues he (36), is 1 wrong (36) 1a. ibid, 

our Sappho, and io calumniate her without a juſt reaſon, Ce OPS 

fence the divine Philoſopher Plato admired her for her dex 

terity and wvivacity of wit, and for her profound wiſdom, 

wwhich ſet her, not only above the reſt of her ſex, but 

alſo above the moſt able men. I make no manner of 

doubt but Thevet is a falſe witneſs here : I do not 

believe that ever Plato ſpoke of her profound wiſdom, +. 

and if he had given her that elogy, it ſhould not be 

underſtood in the ſenſe of Thevet, but in the ſenſe 

wherein it is taken at this very day among the Wal- 

loons, and was formerly taken in France. The mid- 

wives were called ſages, wwi/e, not becauſe of their-vir- 

tue, but becauſe they knew many things that other 

women knew not. They are called at this day fezmes 

Jages in Guienne and Languedoc, but in other pro- 

vinces, where they ſpeak more exactly the French, to 

avoid the equivocation, they make uſe of a tranſ- 

poſition, and call them /ages femmes. Tell at this day 

a Walloon, that he is happy in his children, that his 

daughters are ſages, he will think you laugh at them, 


fill, Several beautiful Women are put in the number of and he will tell you they are not, that it is not 9 


her miſtireſſes. | 
a 74 he was . Maſculine.) It is not fo 
to know truly what Horace means 


y as it is thou 
by Maſcula Sands ; but if he pretended to reproach 
her with her love againſt nature, it is eaſy to know. 


he took the wrong time. The epithet would be very 
cold, and too far fetched without any neceſſity. 
There are, notwithſtanding, learned men who under- 
can Shes ſtand it ſo. Chabot (29) places among them the in- 
2 xix, {erpreter of Juvenal and Porphyrio, an antient ſcho- 
üb. i. luaſt upon Horace ; and gives us Domitius for his 
author as to the latter. Without doubt he means Do- 
mitius -Calderinus, whoſe commentary upon Martial I 
have not (30), but, according to Chabot, we find 


(30) Chabot there, that Porphyrio has interpreted the word maß 
2 Philanin, “ cula both in a proper and figurative ſenſe, * Va 


lib, vii, « quia Sappho in poetico ſtudio verſata eſt, in quo 
> (a9 _ _— A r fuiĩt - 

| « Eit cauſe ſhe Poetry ber fludy, in which ſhe 

 * frequently excelled, or becauſe ſhi was an infameus 


9 


for their ſex, and that it is h for a maid to 
Go p, and underſtand houſwifry, This ſhews that he 
underſtands, by being ſage, to be learned, to know 
Latin, Cc. The Greek word gopos ſignified ſome- 
times a knowing man, and in this ſenſe Plato takes 
it 0 rs ate {ves * ſpeaks of Ana- | 
creon. This is what a very good Critic has obſerved (37). (7 Se 
In the ſame manner Rp ought to be — 2 — he 8 | 
ſtood, if Flato had made uſe of it in praifing Sappho. volume of his 
Let us conclude with theſe words of a commentator “ Critica, page 
upon Tanaquillus Faber (38) : It is very well known „ 195 
. why Horace and Auſonius called her nig ſcula, not (38) Reland. Re- 
« for her courage, but in the ſame: ſenſe as. i e- marques ſur les 
dex in Lucian, where an impudent woman ex- Vies des Pottes 
.*, plains herſelf, ſaying, ij i οαeů arSp@» ic} pos, Green, folio G 4. 
and 75 wav .avip tt. - -- {have the inclinations ' 
« of a nan, and am thoroughly maſculine.” , 

[FI] Phaon forced {ff bis ' coldnefs, to throw: ber- 
EN rem a rock.) Mrs, le Fevre: ſays that Sap- 

bo could zur forhear following. Phaon into Sicily, 

; $ 7. v4 er 


WE. «> 
* 


* 2 
1 


(1) Juidas, in 


Tapi 


ſong, made a ri- 


| lib. K*, p. 311. 


(41) Scaliger in 


e _— | >». | 9 hs 
„ : __ * I hs Fs ' n . * 
* 4 * be q | Y 4 * Y 


Andros, called Cercala, 
mother of Sappho was called. 


+” whither he retired that he might not ſee her; and 

that during her f9 in that iſland, ſbe made the fineſt 

werſes in the world ; and that it is very probable ſhe 

made there the hymn to Venus, that is ftill extant, 

in which ſhe begs ſo ardently the aſſiſtance of that 

goddeſs. Her prayers proved ineffectual; the ſweet 

| and tender verſes ſhe compoſed ſo often on this ſub- 
(39) Ogros 8 jet (39) were to no purpoſe : Phaon was cruel to the 
Ow od * laſt degree. The unfortunate Sappho was forced to 
® T% 5 Sax- take a dangerous leap; for ſo I may juſtly call the 
% Tais remedy to which ſhe had recourſe, which was to go 
&pa £roinct» upon the promontory Leucas, and throw herſelf into 


Hic ille Phoan eſt 


| the ſea. It was looked on in thoſe days as the true 
in cuſus amorem | h . f1 1% hi p 
Sappho ſpe car- means to cure the pains of love, and for this reaſon 


men cecinit. - - - that place was called the Lovers Leap. Some ſay (40) 
- This is that Phaon that 4 was the firft that B 
0 


ls Fork way of curing love: others ſay, ſhe was the firſt 
mour 


quently made woman that did it; but that, before her time, ſome 
{he ſubjef8 of ber men had done it (41). Several Poets have ſpoke of 
werſes, Palz- this deſpair of Sappho : one of them (42) having ex- 
phatus de Incre- hauſted all the counſels he could give to an unfortunate 
1 . = lover, and at laſt referring him to the great remedy of 
Bae keving all evils, makes uſe of this expreſſion. | 
read ai a blood, 
inſtead of cha 


Quod fibi ſuaſerunt Phædra & Eliſſa dabunt, 
Quod Canace, Phylliſque, & faſtidita Phaoni. 


diculous tranſla- 


| 1 85 | What Phadra and the Trian queen advis'd, 
(40) Menander, Aud ſbe whom Phaon cruelh defpis'd ; 
apud Strabon. 


What Canace and Phillis did approve 
As the beſt remedy for hopeleſs love, 
That may you chuſe, by their example taught. 


See here what Statins ſays; 


Auſonium Cu- 
pid. erucif. 


Fes Kell. Steſichoruſque ferox, ſaltuſque ingreſſa viriles 
Non formidata temeraria Leucade Sappho (43). 
(43) Stat. lib. v, 55 | 
5. And ferce Stifichorus vith Sappho join'd, 
bo, when ſbe took her manly leap of old, 
With raſh, unſbrinting courage did behold 
| Leucate's dreadful precipice, . . 


Pliny tells us a ſtory about the cauſe of Sappho's 
love for Phaon. It was ſaid that the occult qualities 
of a certain herb had excited that paſſion. Here are 
the words of Pliny, Ex his : he ſpeaks of the different 

| ſorts of eryngo, or hundred-headed thiſtle, candi- 
dam noſtri centum capita wvocant . . . . . Portentoſum 
_eft, quod de ea traditur : Radicem ejus alterutrius ſexits 
militudinem referre, raram inventu : fed fi viris con- 


tigerit mas, amabiles fieri, Ob hoc & Phaonem Leſ- 


bium dilectum a Sappbo. Multe circa hoc non Mago - 


(44) Pliaius, Is. Tum ſolum vanitates, ſed etiam Pythagoricorum (44). 


æxii, cap. viii, That is to ſay, according to the verſion of du Pinet, 


pc. m, 183, the Latins call the white ermgo Centum capita 


and certainly it is a wonderful thing, if what they ſay 
of this root L true. For there are = ha ay, — 
root of white eryngo (which is wery rare) reſembles the parts 
of a man or @ woman : and tt is held, that if a mas 
meets with one that repreſents the parts of man, he ſhall be 
beloved by women: and it is thought, this made Sappho in 
| bowe with Phaon. And indeed, not only the Magician, 
but alſo the Pythagoreans, tell firange wonders of this 
root. Theſe are idle ſtories. Sappho was ſo well tem- 


pered for love that ſhe needed no occult qualities of 


roots to enflame. her. | 

G] How cruel be was! ] The cruelty of Phaon 
will not ſurpriſe us ſo much, if we reflect that Sap- 
pho was only a widow upon the decline, who had 
never been handſome, who -was--ill fpoken of in her 
widowhood, and who kept no meaſure in ſhewing the 
violence of her paſſion. A man that is never ſo little nice, 


does not care for ſuch unbecoming addreſſes, and 


draws ill conjeQures from them. Add to this, that 


So the (7) See the 1 · 


I do not know her father's name, for we have eight to mark [K]. n- 
choſe upon (), there being juſt ſo many different fathers aſſigned to her by authors (). Car. 
She had three brothers, one of whom, called Charaxus, fold Leſbian wine in Egypt (m 
and fell in love there with a famous courtezan, by fome, called Rhodo 


calls her Doricha. She was very angry with her brother for this ſhameful engage- 


CREON. 


5 8 (m) Strabo, Jb. 
| xvi, Pag. 56. 
Pe , · Sapp 9 Athen. Fi. Ln, 
fag. 596. 
ment 


Sappho had not the endearment of novelty, which 
often, even with nice people, makes amends for the 
defect of beauty and the flower of youth, Phaon knew 
all ſhe was capable of ; the trees and the graſs had 
been her confidents; and perhaps his flight proceeded 
more from being ſpent than from indifference. Con- 


8 what ſhe herſelf writes to him by the pen of 
vid. | . 


Hæc quoque laudabas, omnique à parte placebam, 
Sed tum præcipue cum fit amoris opus, 

Tunc te plus ſolito laſcivia noſtra juvabat, 
Crebraque mobilitas, aptaque verba joco: 

Quique, ubi jam amborum fuerat confuſa voluptas, 
Plurimus in laſſo corpore languor erat. 

Invenio ſilvam quæ ſæpe cubilia nobis 
Præbuit, & multa texit opaca coma. 

Agnovi preſſas noti mihi ceſpitis herbas; 
De noſtro curvum pondere gramen erat. 

Incubui tetigique locum qua parte fuiſti. 


In all I pleas'd, but moſt in what was beſt ; 
And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. | 
Then with each word, each glance, each motion fir d, 
You ſtill enjoy'd, and yet you flill defir'd, | 
Till all diſſolving in the trance ave lay, 

And in tumultuous raptures dy d away. 

find the ſhades that did our joys conceal, 

Not him that made me love thoſe ſhades ſo well. 
Here the preſid herbs with bending tops betray, 
Where oft entwin'd in am'rous folds wwe lay; 
I kiſs that earth which oft was preſi d by you. 

| PoE. 


She was not then ſo capable of hearkening to reaſon, 
as when ſhe repreſented to a young man, who courted 
her for marriage, that being older than him, ſhe 
would not marry him (45). The y r Phaon had (45) In a frag- 
been, the more ſhe would have found her account ment of a letter 
in him. If I have ſaid that ſhe was not handſome, quoted by Mrs 
it was becauſe I thought we ſhould prefer to the au- le Ferre. 
thority of Plato, who calls her the beautiful Sap © 
pho (46), the authority of Ovid, who makes her 
thus: 5 13; ISP FIRES 


In Phædro, 
ſpeak 2 wy 3 
| 9 5 Athenæus calls 
Si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit, bs 1 4 wed 2 
_ Ingenio formz damna rependo mez. lib. xiii, p. 596, 
Sum brevis. At nomen quod terras impleat omnes and 4 * Plu- 
E ſt mihi: menſuram nominis ipſa fero. born 15 wy 
Candida fi non ſum : placuit Cepheia Perſeo. Julian the Apo- 


Rate, Epiſt. ad 


To me what nature has in charms deny'd, 
I. well by wwit's more laſting charms ſupply'd. 

T ſhort by flature, yet my name extends 1:0 

To Heaw'n itſelf, and Earth's remoteſt ends. | 
Brown as J am, an Mibiopian dame | 

Inſpir'd young Perſeus with a gen'rous flame. 


| Id eſt * 
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was {G]! She had been long before che widow of one of the richeſt men of the ille of (914 w. 
by whom the had a daughter called Cleis (i). 
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ont [H]. It is ſaid that the Mitylenians did her the honour after her death to 


| ſtamp their money with her image [I]. 
Sappho [K ]. 


> „ 


remark. [X] to- 


1 


Some authors make mention of another 


Mr Moreri found one in Martial, only through an extreme inadvertency (u). We 


wards the end, read in Ariſtotle the proof Sappho made uſe of to ſhew that death is an evil. The gods, 


ſaid ſhe (o), have judged it ſo, for otherwiſe they would die. 


There was in the 


Prytaneum of Syracuſe, a moſt beautiful ſtatue of Sappho : ſee what Cicero ſays of it, 
when he reproaches Verres with ſtealing it (p). It was the work of Silanion, and () Cicero in 
probably the ſame that Tatian ſpeaks of in reproaching the Gentiles with the honour Veen, Ora. 


they paid to diſhoneſt women. See citation (59). | 


VI, fol. N. 78. 


N Lare Gti Td atobuyouuv naxbv* of hee yap UT Kerpiuacv. & ri, ya dv · Aut quemadmodum 
(o) Ry ag TA 3 efſe, Dii enim fic judicarunt: alioqui mortui eſſent. Ariſtot. Rhetor, lib. ii, cap. æxiii, pag. m. 445. E. 


[H] She was wery angry with her brother for this 
ſhameful engagement.) See how Ovid tells us this par- 
ticular. 


Arſit inops frater victus meretricis amore, 
Miſtaque cum turpi damna pudore tulit. 

Factus inops agili peragit freta cærula remo, 
Quaſque male amiſit, nunc male quzrit opes. 
Me quoque, quod monui bene multa fideliter, odit ; 

Hoc mihi libertas, hoc pia lingua dedit. 


My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 
Enobly burn d in a deftruttive flame, 1 
o PRE. 


I leave you to judge what repriſals he might have 

made, and what weight the remonſtrances of ſuch a 

| ſiſter could have. Athenæus obſerves that the in- 

vectives againſt the courtezan of Naucratis, were 

grounded upon the exceſſive ſums ſhe extorted from 

her lovers. "Hy y #4A) ZaTQw epopuerny Re pel Sv 

Ts ad\:AQe avThs uaT' sg pia eis THY Na 

71 &TdieT@, dh Tis TOUnotos iafpdhna ws 

TANG TE Rp vorQIoamerns., Quam pulcra Sap- 

pho Charaxi fratri ſus mercaturæ gratia Naucratim 

profecto nave dilectam verſibus ſuis proſcindit, quod multa 

(49) Athen. illum pecunia emunxifſet (49). Herodotus calls that 
6. xiii, cap. vii, courtezan Rhodopis, and ſays that Charaxus, who 
Pag. 596. had ſpent a great ſum to redeem her, was ill treated 

by the invectives of his ſiſter Sappho (50), 

[29], wget. [II] They ſay that the Mitylenians flamped their money 
hi * aoith her . ſhall obſerve on this occaſion, 
: that Lambinus, for want of underſtanding a paſlage of 


| (51) Ex lib. i, Pauſanias (51), ſays falſely, That there was in the ci- 


pag. 23. tadel of Athens a ſtatue of Sappho. Anacreontis Teii, 
| fays he (52), qui majore ex parte res amatorias ſcripfit, 
(52) Lambin. in fatua in arce Athenienſium prima poſt Sapphonem locata 
Horat. Od. . Here is the Greek. T 4% 72 Sardine vr 
*  Giov sun, "Avanpios 0 Thi», ro UETH Ter 
| o Thy AcoBiav Tt monnd ov ee eh? e 
Tothoas. It is evident that theſe Greek words mean 
nothing elſe, but that the ſtatue of Anacreon was put 
near that of Xanthippus 3 the ſtatue, I ſay, of Ana- 
creon, who is the firſt after Sappho, who conſecrated 
to matters of love the greateſt part of the things he 
writ. . i 
I ſhould be glad to know whether Thevet is mi- 
Elog. des ſavans ſtaken or not, when he aſſures us, That the Romans 
\Hommes, Tom. i, ,, 54d in memory of Sappho a flatue of Porphyry richhy 
233 ht (5 3). It is Tanaquillus Faber, who has ob- 
1671, in 12m9, Wrought (53). It is Lanaq J 
ſerved, that the Mitylenians flamped their money with 
(54) Le Fevre, the image of this heroine, and by this treated her like a 
Vie des Post. queen when ſhe was dead (54). He cites no body for 
Grecs, P. m. 23. it; but Mr Reland, who has made notes upon this 
60 8 the work of Tanaquillus Faber (55), 2 this _ 
N ulius Pollux, of puTiAnvain ue Tete Tp vo- 
ra - nk = _—_— 276 1 and obſerves that there are 
1700, pag. 461, ſtill in being ſome medals of Sappho, which bear the 
name of the Mitylenians, MYTIAENAIQN. The- 
(56) Thevet, yet ſays, that he has taken the picture of Sappho from 
ubiſupra, P. 224+ an antient medal, which he brought from 1 F e W 
| Leſbos, and that one /ike that, was given with ſevera 
{Big % others, to the Baron de la Garde, then the French ambaſ- 
cap. xxiii, pag. ſador at Conſtantinople, by the firſt Phyſician of Sultan 
445. Mr Re- Soliman (56). Ariftotle obſerves that the Mitylenians 
land in his re- had paid honours to Sappho, but he does not tell us 
mos "ar in what thoſe honours conſiſted (57). Tatian re- 
_—_ "Wah proaches the Greeks with the ſtatue of the courtezan 
ef Ariſtotle, Sappho made by Silanion; of that coi ena, lays he, 


* 
* C'S > 7 


picture of Sappho (60). 


who ſung her own incontinency, and was amorous, 

even to madneſs (58). Kat % wiv Zango yore (58) Tatian. 
Topvizov EpwT0[rales Kat THV EauTiIs 4IEAYELHY Grat. contta 
ade. Et quidem Sappho meretricia muliercula inſans Gracos, pag. m, 
amore capta ſuam ipſa laſeiviam cantat (59). Pliny 168, B. 
ſpeaks of a Painter called Leo, who had drawn the (59) 14. ibid. 


Some authors make mention of another Sappbo.] (60) Plin. 7b. 


Mr Moreri ſays there are ſome, avho mention a ſecond xxxv, cap. &, 


maid of this name of Erjthre, wwho made werſes, and pag. m. 235. 
that this is the opinion of Athenzus, lib. 13. Athenzus 
does not ſay that this other Sappho was a Poeteſs, or 
that ſhe was born at Erythrz : he ſays that ſhe was 
of Ereſſus (61), by profeſſion a courtezan, and that 


ſhe fell in love with Phaon. According to this opi- (61) A town in 


nion the great Sappho, the Sappho of Mitylene, who ein 
made ſuch excellent Poems, might, without much 
trouble, be reſtored to a good reputation; there 
would be nothing elſe to do Fat to tranſport her bad 


fame upon the other Sappho. The worſt is, that a 


lame paſſage of Athenzus, ſeconded as much as you 

pleaſe by the evidence of Zlian (62), is not to ſerve (62) Ælian. lib, 

us for a guide preferably to a thouſand authorities , cap. xix, 

that are againſt it. Mr Lloyd, and Mr Hoffman ad- Var. Hit. 

viſe us to diſtinguiſh well between the two Sappho's, 

the one of Eretria, and the other beloved by Phaon, 

as we ſee, ſay they, in Athenzus /ib. 13. This is 

copied out of Voſſius (63), and is not the more true (6 ) Voſſivs 4 

for all that; for Athenæus only ſpeaks there of one pat. Grac. pag. 

Sappho a native of Ereſſus, who was deſperately in 17. 

love with Phaon: whether their love was mutual or 

no, he does not ſay. Suidas might occaſion a doubt, 

were it not probable that he has divided what ought 

to remain united. He ſpeaks of two Sappho's: what 

he ſays of the firſt, beyond all doubt belongs to her 

that excelled in Lyric poetry: what he ſays of the 

ſecond, viz. that ſhe was of Mitylene in the iſle of 

Leſbos, that ſhe threw herſelf from Leucate into the 

ſea for the love of Phaon, that ſhe played on inſtru- 

ments, and was famous for Lyric Poetry, certainly 

agrees no leſs with the firſt. I therefore ſee no rea- 

ſon of any weight for admitting two women of that 

name, eſpecially if we muſt diſtinguiſh the one from 

the other, by the qualities which Suidas and Charles 

Stephens attribute to them. Gon Ho 
Here is a very. abſurd fault. (64) Canius, a Latin 1 

Poet, a native of Cadiz (65), and a friend of Martial 89 

. + + » married two wives, Theephila a 3 woman, 

but à little too free, and Sappho, not ſo well learned, EE 

but more reſerved. . , .". Martial N.. wwhat I aurite, N- 
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from th 
lib. 3. epig. 63. & lib. 7. epiſt. 68. LXIId 8 . 
. | | | « * — book _ i 
a: i \ . . . art not : 
| Caftior hec & non defiior illa fait, &c. $4. 1 | 
This is what we read in Moreri's Dictionary. But if 


we conſult Martial, we find (66) that he only men- (66) Mart. E- 
tions one wife of Canius, and ſays ſhe was called Theo- pigramm. 
phila ; that ſhe was learned and made verſes which LX VIII, lib. vii. 
Sappho might praiſe; that the latter was not more 

learned than 'Theophila, but that Theophila was 

more chaſte than Sappho. The verſe which Moreri 

quotes is the laſt of the epigram. He ſhould not 


therefore have added an Ercetera. This is but a 


trifle in compariſon of his blunder in giving to Canius 
a wife called Sappho, leſs learned, but more modeſt 
than Theophila. I ſay nothing of two other faults 
which are in the article Canius of Moreri's Dictionary. 
He quotes the 19th epig. of the third book of Mar- 
tial, inſtead of the 20th, and æmulator is put inſtead 
of ænulatur. | ae b | 


Th 
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travels. 


[A] Sifter and wife of Abraham.) That is ſo clear 
from the XXth chapter of Geneſis, that were it not 
for the ill habit contracted by ſome, of ſacrificing the 
natural ſenſe of the words of Scripture to the leaſt 
difficulties that ariſe; there could not be two different 
opinions about the matter. Let us take right the 
circumſtances of the fact. Abraham being come into 
the country of the Philiſtines, made Sarah paſs there 
for his fiſter. Whereupon Abimelech taking her to 
be a maid, or a widow, ſo that nothing could hinder 
him from making her one of his wives, cauſed her 
to be brought to him. But knowing by revelation 
that ſhe was Abraham's wife, he reſtored her, com- 
plaining of their lies, which had expoſed him to great 
miſchief. I ſay, their lies; for, on the one fide, Abra- 
ham had ſaid of his wife, he is my fifter ; and Sarah 
had ſaid of her huſhand, he is my brother. Abraham 
excuſed himſelf, in the firſt place, on account of the 
fear he was in for his life, if he had faid ſhe is my 
wife; in the ſecond place, becauſe ſhe was truly his 
(i) Genefis xx, ſiſter, the daughter of my father, ſaid he (1), though ſhe 
12. is not the daughter of my mother. 
deavoured to juſtify his wife by ſaying, that he had 
aſked of her as a favour, that whereſoever they came 
ſhe ſhould declare that he was her brother. I admire 
that they do not ſee in this diſcourſe, that Sarah was 

Abraham's ſiſter, not by the mother's fide, but by 
the father's ſide. Theſe are my reaſons. 

I. In the firſt place, if Sarah had not been the 
ſiſter of Abraham in this manner, the apology of her 
huſband would only have ſtill more deceived the good 

Trince, who upbraided him with his former diſſimu- 
= tion ; for if the Patriarch's excuſes found credit, it 
= | was impoſſible to take Sarah for any other than the 
= true and real ſiſter of Abraham by the father's ſide, 
nor could any man living gather from ſuch diſcourſe 
that ſhe was only his niece. 
people to judge whether Abimelech could form any 
other ideas from Abraham's apology. But then I re- 
quire that they be capable of placing themſelves in 
the exact ſituation; and in all the circumſtances of this 
adventure. It is to no purpoſe to ſuppoſe that Sarah 
was the daughter of Haran, and / conſequently the 
785 grand- child of the father of Abraham; and to add, 
(2) Lot, Abra-” that a nephew is ſometimes called brother (2), and 
ham's nephew, that a grand-ſon is ſometimes called ſon ; that, I fay, 
| s called his bro- is to no purpoſe in this affair, for the circumſtances 
83 required that Abraham ſhould uſe the words in the 

: but this ex- a a 
ample is of no moſt proper ſignification; for if he had not, he muſt 
uſe to thoſe who have paſſed for a man who deſigned to impoſe upon 
ſuppoſe that Sa- Abimelech. | | 
AE, II. Beſides to what purpoſe ſhould he make uſe of 
this Ro” this diſtinction, Daughter of my father, daughter of my 
Lot would be mother, if he meant only that he was the uncle of 
called brother, as Sarah? put the caſe that he might have called ſiſter, 
ming a brother- her that was only his niece ; to what purpoſe ſhould 
e — he ſay that his mother was not the grand-mother of 
nephew, 8 this niece? It is, will ſome ſay, to repreſent ingeni- 

ouſly the degree of his kinbed in reſpect of Sarah. 
But why did he uſe the word daughter in an ambi- 
guous ſignification? Why does he not uſe it in its 
right ſenſe, as I ſuppoſe he did. Beſides, the inge- 
nuity ſpoken of would have been very unſeaſonable; 
1t would have weakened the apology of the Patriarch ; 
for it would make the bonds of kindred appear leſs 
ſtrong. If it be objected, that in my Argen that 
ſame ingenuity weakens the apology more then it 
ſtrengthens it; I will give a reaſon why Abraham de- 
clared that Sarah was not his ſiſter by the mother's 
ſide. They made a difference between the marriage of 
a 3 his 8 both by the father's and mother's 
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S AR A H. 

SARA, ſiſter and wife of Abraham [A], was his faithful companion in all his 

She was already married to him, when they retired from Ur of the Chaldees | 
to go to Haran (a). The barrenneſs, with which ſhe was afflicted in her own country, ( Genetis A. 
did not leave her in foreign countries; and this made her take the reſolution of giving 3“. 
her huſband a ſubſtitute, that ſhe might become a mother in the perſon of that ſubſtitute; 
ſince ſhe could not be one in her own perſon. 
this employ, was quickly with child and paid her with ingratitude (5). She deſpiſed (5) Genevs xvi; 
Sarah; but Sarah not being able to bear this inſolence, made ſuch uſe of the full power 
her huſband gave her over Hagar, that ſhe forced her in a little time to fly out of the 


houſe, One may ſee in another place (c) the return of this ungrateful ſervant and the % In the article 
extremities ſhe was reduced to, when ſhe was turned out a ſecond time. 


repeat it. It is better to ſay that at laſt by a particular bleſſing of Gop, Sarah proved 


have been to no purpoſe to ſay, that his mother was 


After this, he en- 


J leave all knowing 


49 


Hagar, her ſervant, whom ſhe choſe for 


We ſhall not T4 AK 
with 


ſide, and the marriage of a man with his half ſiſter. 

The Athenians who permitted the marrying of the 

ſiſter by the father's ſide, forbad the marrying of the 

ſiſter by the mother's (3). Solon decided it ſo. On (3) See the proofs 
the contrary, Lycurgus permitted the Lacedemonians to / apud Mu- 
marry the ſiſter by the mother, and not by the fa- „ W. ny . 
ther (4). Some have ſaid, that as the community of & apud Gebhar- 
blood is more certain between a brother and a ſiſter dum in Corn. 
by the mother, than between a brother and a ſiſter by Nepotem Vit. 
the father ; the permiſſion of Solon was, generally e og 
ſpeaking, leſs odious (5) than the permiſſion of Ly- 1 
curgus. Will any one pretend, after this, that, on [)]. 

my ſuppoſition, Abraham would have ſaid without any | 
neceſſity, that his wife was not his ſiſter by the mo- (4) See the ſame 
ther's fide ; as by the contrary ſuppoſition it would authors. | 


not the grand-mother of Sarah ? + © helped, ee 
ITI. Add to this, that if Abraham meant nothing 3 

elſe but that his father Terah was the grand- father of e. Noachidi, 

Sarah, he took the terms of father and ſiſter in à quoniam inter 

large and leſs proper ſignification. Why therefore gentes ratio con- 

did he declare that his mother was not the mother — - 

of Sarah. Was ſhe not ſo, in the ſenſe that he took = "Farchiux, 

the word father in relation to Terah ; that is to ſay, apud Hei degg. 

was ſhe not the grand-mother of Sarah, juſt as Terah Hi. Patriarch. 

was her grand-father? Some think to clear the difli- Tem. ii, pag. 78. 

culty by ſuppoſing that Haran was the father of Sarah, 

and that he was not the brother of Abraham by the 

mother: they aſſign therefore two wives to Terah, 

and they ſuppoſe he had Haran by the one and Abra- 

ham by the other. Conſequently if Sarah was the 

daughter of Haran, her grand- father was the father 

of Abraham; but her grand-mother was different from 

the mother of Abraham. I anſwer, all this falls to 

the ground as ſoon as it is ſuppoſed that this Patriarch 

made uſe of the words iter and daughter in a lar 

ſignification ; for upon this foot it is certain, that the 

mother of Abraham is grand-mother to the children 

of Haran, whether ſhe bore Haran, or whether ſhe 

was only the wife of him who begat him. As ſoon 

as you leave the proper and ſtrict ſignification of the 

words which denote the kindred, and follow the 

cuſtom obſerved in families, the word mother agrees 


to the wives in relation to all the children of their 


huſbands, and by conſequence that of grand-mother, 
with reſpect to all the children of all the children of 
their huſbands : ſo that if Abraham had taken the 
terms in the large ſignification, which the ſtile of 
friendſhip or civility has introduced into families, he 
could not have denied, as he did, that his mother 
was the grand-mother of Sarah. Some wiſh they 
could ſay that he took the ſame words ſometimes in 


a proper, and ſometimes in an improper ſignification. 


But would not this be to ſuppoſe that he acted the 
Sophiſter, and impoſed upon the honeſty of Abi- 
melech ? 

IV. My fourth reaſon is taken from thence, viz. 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed upon any good grounds 
that Sarah was adopted by Terah. if it were ſo, 
Abraham might have made uſe of his diſtinction with- 
out departing from exactneſs of ſpeaking ; for in that 
caſe his father might have been called the ' father of 
Sarah in a ſignification proper enough. But ſee here 
what ruins this evaſion : they have recourſe to it only 
to avoid the imputation of inceſt, and' they do not 
avoid it by that; for a fraternity or brotherhood, 
founded upon adoption, properly ſo called, was no 
leſs an obſtacle to marriage than a natural fraternity. 
According to the laws, a brother who ſhould marry, 
his adopted fiſter, committed inceſt, properly ſo cal- 
led. _ Inter fratrem ſororemque nuptias eſſe pol. 

* bitas 


(d) Moreri ſays 
falfly 137. | 


(6) Juſtinian. 
lib. 1. Inſtitut. 
See the text of 
the article 
OCTAVIA. 


(7) See Rivet in 
Geneſ. Exercit. 
Ixxiii, Heidegg. 
Hiſt. Patriarch. 
Tom. ii, pag. 79. 


lived 127 years (d). 


SARAH. 


with child being ninety years old, and was brought to bed of a ſon called Iſaac. She 


beauty 


© bitas ſive eodem utroque parente, five altero tantum 
nati ſint: verum fi per adoptionem ſoror facta fit 
quandiu manet adoptio, etiam nuptias prohiberi: 
at fi per emancipationem adoptio diſſoluta fit, poſſe 
inter eos rite iniri connubium (6). - - Marriage is 
prohibited between a fifter and brother, whether they 
have both parents or only one in common: if the we- 
man be a ſiſter by adoption, ſo long as that adoption 
continues, marriage is likewiſe prohibited: but if the 
adoption ſhould happen to be diſſolved, then they may 
* lawfully marry.” 

V. From hence I draw one of my chief reaſons. 
If any thing ſhould determine us not to take in a 
literal ſenſe the preciſe declaration of Abraham, that 
Sarah is truly his ſiſter, daughter of his father, but not 
of his mother, it would be the inceſtuous marriage that 
reſults from this fraternity. But does not that very 
thing refute thoſe, who ſay that Sarah was Abraham's 
niece (7)? Is it not agreed upon that this degree of 
kindred renders marriages inceſtuous ? Our adverſaries 
therefore muſt ſeek out excuſes for the inceſt of Abra- 
ham. If they can find any, it will be as well for us 
as for them ; the differences being only leſs or more, 
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it will not be hard for us to give their reaſons the 


extent that will be needful for us; eſpecially conſider- 


ing that Jacob made no ſcruple to be married at the 


(8) Clem. Alex- 
andr. Stromat. 
lib, ii, pag. 421. 


(9) Celmens A- 
lexandrinus, St 
Jerom, Lipoma- 
nus, Oleaſter, 
Cajetanus, Sotus, 
Petavius, Co- 
domannus, Fa- 
ther Abram, 
Muſculus, Piſca- 
tor, Heidegger, 


C. 


(10) Pag. 66. 
apud Heidegg. 
pag. 78. 


(11) Chap. xi, 
ver. 29. 


ſame time to two ſiſters, which in other times would 
have been an abominable thing. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus looks upon this to be ſo ſmall a difficulty, that he 


tells us very coldly, that the words of the Patriarch 


teach us, that men muſt not marry a ſiſter by the mo- 
ther's ſide. Tas dh, eupius un iv ayes Fat mpos 
yapo! SiS aouov. Docens eas que ex eadem matre 
nate ſunt non eſſe ducendas uxores (8). It is certain 
there are good reaſons given to juſtify the Patriarch on 
that head; I ſhall not mention them; you may eaſily 
find them in other books. I ſhall only tell thoſe, 
who would accuſe me of undervaluing the conſcience 
of Abraham with reſpect to the crime of inceſt ; that 
before they come at me, they muſt overthrow and 
defeat a great many antient and modern Divines, 
both Catholics and Proteſtants (9). I ſet no great va- 
lue upon what is found in the Annals of Eutychius 
(10), that the firſt wife of Terah, mother of Abraham, 
was called Jona, and that his ſecond wife, mother of 
Sarah, was called Tehevitha ; however it is a ſign, 


that there is an antient tradition for the opinion I have 


followed. 

VI. Here is another reaſon. If Sarah was not the 
daughter of Terah, but his grand-daughter, ſhe muſt 
be the daughter of Haran, or of Nachor. But ſhe 
was neither. I prove it thus. We find in Geneſis (11), 
that the wife of Nachor was called Milca, and that 
ſhe was the daughter of Haran, father of Milca and 


| Jiſca. Since the latter is named without there being 


the ſame reaſon for doing it as there was for naming 
the other, (for no huſband is aſſigned to her as to the 
other) it is probable that if Haran had had other 
daughters, they would have been named at the ſame 
time, and above all, Sarah would not have been for- 
gotten, ſince mention had been made juſt before of her 
marriage with Abraham. We may then ſafely con- 
clude that Haran had only two daughters, Milca and 
Jiſca. This reaſon is ſo convincing, that it obliges 
ſeveral of our adverſaries to ſuppoſe that Sarah and 
Jiſca are the ſame perſon. They do no great honour 
to the ſacred Hiſtorian. What an admirable writer 
would he be, if in three lines he ſhould give two 
different names to a woman, without telling us that 
they are only two names of the ſelf-lame perſon ? 
See in the XXIId chapter of Geneſis, the liſt of 


the children of Nachor.: you will not find Sarah 


there, and you will ſee that his firſt-born came 
into the world after Abraham went. out of his 
country; for it was at his return from mount 
Morija ; where Abraham would have ſacrificed his 
ſon Iſaac, that he heard that Milcha had brought 
forty eight children to her huſband Nachor, vix. 
Huts, her firſt-born, &c. Beſides, were it poſſible, 
that if Sarah had been the daughter of Haran, the 


We ought not to forget that ſhe was very beautiful, and that her. 
and the complaiſance ſhe had for her huſband, not to call herſelf his wife but his 
ſiſter, expoſed her to the danger of two rapes [B], whereby her chaſtity 


had ſuffered. 
ſhipwrack, 


Scripture ſhould never have mentioned Lot as her 


brother ? | 

VII. It is eaſy to anſwer thoſe who object the words 
of the Scripture (12), where Sarah is called the 
daughter-in-law of Terah; for a married woman is 
conſidered rather by the relations of her marriage, 
than by thoſe of her birth. 5 

[B] To the danger of two rapes.) They reſemble 
one another as much as two drops of water. In both 
of them Abraham concealed his being Sarah's huſband ; 
and bid her ſay he was her brother; and he did it 
becauſe he was afraid they would kill him, if they 
knew he was her huſband, and to the end that they 
might be kind to him for her ſake, if they believed 
that ſhe was not his wife. In both of them the ra- 
viſhers were puniſhed from aboye, before they could 
ſatisfy their luſt, reſtored Sarah, gave large preſents 
to her huſband, and reproached him with his lies, 
The firſt rape happened in Egypt by king Pharaoh; 
the ſecond in Guerar by Abimelech, king of the Phi- 
liſtines. Sarah was at leaſt ſixty-five years old when 
Pharaoh took her away, and ninety when ſhe was ra- 
viſhed by Abimelech ; for ſhe was ten years younger | 
than her huſband (13), and their voyage into Egypt (13) It is ſaid 
was after their going out of Charan, that is to ſay, Geneſis xvii. 17. 
after the ſeventy-fifth year of Abraham (14). As for thas ſhe was 
the journey to Gerar, it was after the foxetelling of OT. 
the birth of Iſaac, that is to ſay, when Abraham i . 
was a hundred years old. Say what you will, this dred years old, 
hiſtory is a proof that Abraham feared death more 
than any conjugal diſhonour, and that he was far (14) Geneſis xii, 
from being a jealous huſband. He leaves to the pater- + 


(12) Geneſis xi. 
3's 


nal care of Providence the honour and chaſtity of 


Sarah; but he is beforehand for the preſervation of (15 Terent in 
his life, and neglects no human means. Not to ac- Heautont. A. 
knowledge therein the infirmity of corrupt nature is I Scene i, pag. 
to be voluntarily blind. That patriarch might have 752+ 

{aid on this occaſion, Homo ſum, humani nihil à me 
alienum puto. (15) - - - Tam a man, and therefore think ( 
myſelf liable to any thing which may happen to men, 
Thoſe who believe that the fear of danger made him (17) He accuſed 


16) Geneſis xx. 
I, 


reaſon ill, are miſtaken ; there is no fear of GOD in Abrabam, Quod . 


this country, {aid he (16), and they auill kill me becauſe of matrimonii ſui 
my wife, He believed therefore that thoſe, who infamiffimus 
would make no ſcruple to kill a man, would make —_— 
ſome to take away a married woman. Yes, he be- cauſa duobus re- 
lieved it, and not without reaſon. The good of ſo- gibus Abimelech 
ciety, without doubt, more than the love of virtue, & Pharaoni di- 
made the rape of a married woman to be looked Nag” yt 
on as an enormous injuſtice, the ill conſequences of juge 
which ſovereigns themſelves dreaded ; bat it was not mentitus, quod 
looked upon as ſo great a matter, if a great lord took erat pulcherrima, 
away a woman that was not married, in order to in- . 
creaſe the number of his concubines. Therefore ir har, Ile an 
Abraham reaſoning ſolidly, might be ſure, that at infamous wender 
leaſt the fear of men would hinder the Egyptians / bis marriage 
and the Philiſtines from taking away his wife, ſuf. 778, be bad ar 
fering him to live at the ſame time, becauſe he Het „ie, to 
, : gratify his ava- 
would be a perpetual witneſs of the violence done to vice, and glaltony 
a married woman. The reaſonable concluſion of old bis wife Sa- 
this was to be afraid, leſt they ſhould privately diſ- 74+ to the em- 
atch him, that they might keep Sarah, and yet not 2 e ; 
be reproached with taking away a married woman, ,,5 %;,..1.. 
for the public would have had no knowledge of that /alſzly putting her 
huſband, if he had been quickly diſpatched. This F for bis filter, 
fear is not the worſt paſſage of this hiſtory. Who cauſe be at 
does not know the underhand dealings of David, in % We gs 
in order to deſtroy the huſband of his miſtreſs. 'The 3 
deſire of being well treated, as being the brother of Faſtum, lib. æxii, 
the beautiful Sarah, is more blameable than the fear of cap. xxXx1. + 
being killed. However we ought. to abhor the bru- ; 
tality of Fauſtus the Manichee (17), and content our On He me 
ſelves with what St Jerom ſays of the matter (18). ten. 9 = 
St Chryſoſtom (19), and St Ambroſe have found here gatous neceſity. 
matter for a Panegyric on the charity of Sarah, who 
was willing, in favour of her huſband, to expoſe her 


chaſtity to the greateſt dangers. * Extrema adiit, 


ugem ſororem 


(19) Homil. 
xxxii, in Genel. 
See the remark 
A] in the arti- 
cle ABIM E- 
LECH, 


* ſororem ſe ejus aſſeruit, contenta, ſi ita eſſet neceſſe, 
periclitari pudore potius quam virum ſalute: ut [ 
tueretur maritum mentita eſt germanitatem, ne in- 

© {idiatores 


4 
|. 
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(20) 
Abr 


(21) 
Gen: 
degg 
149 
that 
ſulte 
ſurec 
god 
1am 
Sara 
tion, 
rit. 

coule 
him 
ſince 


the 


(22) 
genſi 
degg 


(23) 
tiq. / 


(24) 
degge 


(25) 
& ſe 
Dutec 
1696 


(26) 
17. 


67 ( 


Xo 


0 
205 
, 
g her 
ſter, 
as 
nd- 
Au- 
ntra 
æxii, 


d \ 


Is it 
(hta+ 
{ ſcan« 
ity. 


il. 
eneſ. 
mark 
e arti- 


M E- 


«_ "Roa 


(20) Abroſ. de 
Abrah. cap. Ii. 


(21) In cap. vi. 
Geueſeos. Hei- 
degger. pag. 

149, pretends 
that Origen in- 
ſulted and cen- 
ſured Abraham, 
guod ßer conntven- 
tiam maritalem 
Saram contamina- 
tionibus expoſue- 
rit, But how 
could he reproach 
him with it, 
fince he rejects 
the literal ſenſe ? 


(22) Paulus Bur- 
genſis, apud Hei- 
degg. pag. 149. 


(23) Joſeph. An- 
tiq. ib, i, cap. x. 


(24) Apud Hei- 


degger. ubi ſupra. 


(25) Pag. 128, 
& ſeg. of the 
Dutch Edit. 
1696. 


(26) Geneſis xii. 


17. 


(27) Geneſis Ra 


(28) See Pererius 
in Geneſis, cap, 
X11, Ver, 17. 


(29) Apud Lyra- 
num, citante Sa- 


liano, Pag. 413. 


(39) In Libr, de 


rah. 


ſhipwrack, if Gop had not prevented it [C J. A ſingular providence ſaved her in this 


danger, and reſtored her to her huſband, with her honour ſafe and ſound, beſides the 
favours that were heaped upon him by the two princes who fell in love with her. This 
might ſweeten the ſad experience he had of the inconveniences which they find, who Tom: i, 0per. Pag. 
carry about with them a beautiful wife, which are ſometimes greater, than if they 


travelled with an ugly one. 


One cannot eaſily clear Abraham [D] 


and Sarah in this 


matter, nor about the buſineſs of Hagar; therefore they are in the wrong who are fo 


angry with Calvin, for reproving them on this ſubject (e). 
equal diſtance from the irreverence of Fauſtus the Manichee (J), and from the ſuper- 


« ſidiatores pudoris ejus tanquam æmulum & vindicem 
* uxoris necarent (20). - - She expoſed herſelf to the 
« greateſt dangers, and affirmed that ſhe was his ſiſter, 
* chuſing rather to hazard her own chaſtity than the life 
© of her huſband : to fave him, jhe falſly called herſelf his 
« ſiſter, for fear that her lovers ſhould put him to death, 
as their rival, and his wife's defender.” Origen was 
of another opinion; he found ſuch a ſcandal in the 
literal ſenſe, that he had recourſe to types and allego- 
ries. © Alioquin, /ays he (21), quæ nobis xdificatio 
« erit legentibus Abraham tantum Patriarcham non 
ſolum mentitum eſſe Regi, ſed pudicitiam conjugis 
« prodidifle ? Quid nos ædificat tanti Patriarchæ uxor, 
* fi putetur contaminationibus expolita per conni- 
« ventiam maritalem ? Hæc judæi putent & fi qui 
* {int amici literz non ſpiritus. - - - Otheraviſe what 
* edification © ſhall we haue in reading that fo great a 
Patriarch as Abraham was, not only told a lie to the 
fing, but alſo betrayed the chaſtity of his wife ? Or how 
* ſhall the wife of ſo great a patriarch edify us, if wwe 
« ſuppoſe that ſhe was proſtituted by the connivance of her 
© huſband? Let the Feaus imagine theſe things, and ſuch 
* avho are friends to the letter, and not to the ſpirit.” 
Others have recourſe to inſpiration, and pretend that 
Abraham was directed by a prophetical ſpirit (22). 
This is the way never to be filent. This remedy 
ought to be better managed, and never to be uſed 
but as extream unction. Some (23) apply it to Sarah 
as to her deſiring her huſband to lie with her ſervant 
maid. As for thoſe who ſay (24), to excuſe Abraham, 
that his life was ſo neceilary for the accompliſhment 
of the divine promiſes, that he was obliged to pre- 
ſerve 1t at any rate, even at the expence of his wite's 
honour, they confute themſelves : they alledge for his 
juſtification, what is againſt him ; for if his life was 
neceſſary for the fulfilling of the divine decrees, he 
might have been aſſured that no body could kill 
him. | 

The looſe Caſuiſts and protectors of equivocations, 
take a great advantage of this conduct of the Patri- 
arch. See the laſt anſwer to the Lettres Prowvinciales, 
that is, the Entretiens de Cleandre & d' Eudoxe (25). 

[C] Her chaſtity had ſuffered ſhipwrack, if GO D 
had not prevented it.] The Scripture does not tell us 
what diſtemper it was that hindered Pharaoh from lying 
with Sarah; it ſays only that Go Dp ftruck him avith 
great plagues, and all his houſe (26). As to Abimelech, 
the Scripture ſays, that Gop threatened him, in a 
dream, to kill him with all his family (27) ; but at 
the end of the chapter, it ſays, that at Abraham's 
prayer GO O cured Abimelech, his awife, and his ſervant- 
maids, and that afterwards they had children; for, adds 
the Scripture, The Lord had entirely ſhut up the wombs 


of the houſe of Abimelech, becauſe of Sarah the wife of 


Abraham. | believe one might ſooner have killed the 
interpreters, than hindered them from making conje- 
tures upon thoſe plagues of Pharaoh: the field is more 
large, in this reſpe&, than in relation to Abimelech ; 
for the Scripture ſeems to denote a ſort of diſtemper, 
with reſpect to the latter. But they, probably, have 
judged of the one by the other, and, as it is likely, 
that the perſonal chaſtiſement of Abimelech fell upon 
the parts deſigned for generation, fince his wife and 
maid-ſervants were afflicted in thoſe parts, it is be- 
lieved that it was ſo likewiſe with Pharaoh (28). The 
Rabbins ſay (29), he was tormented with ſo violent a 
gonorrhœa, that he had no pleaſure to think of 
women, ſo far was he from being able to lie 
with them. They add, that Sarah had a guardian 
angel, who ſtruck in ſuch a manner all thoſe ſhe would 
have him ſtrike, that they had neither the deſire nor 
the power to come near her ; and that it was by means 
of that angel that ſhe preſerved herſelf from the laſci- 
vious purſuits of Pharaoh. Philo (30) ſays only, that 
this prince endured inſupportable pain and vexation, 


We ought to keep 


at an 


{titious 


and was ſo far from thinking of the pleaſures of love, 
that he only thought of his diſtemper, and the means 
how to get rid of it. His whole court was viſited with 
the ſame ſcourge, becauſe they had aſſiſted or ap- 
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(e) See Rivet, in 


Exercit. Ixxxvii, 


333. Heidegg. 
Hiſt, Patr. Tom, 
it, pag. 151, and 
the remark [I] 


of this article. 


JF See remark 
[B], citat, (17). 


plauded him in the rape of Sarah. Eupolemon (31) (31) Apud Eu- 
ſays, that the plague got into the houſe of Pharaoh, bum, Prep. 40. 
and that Sooth-ſayers having anſwered, it was for the“. 


rape of a woman, he reſtored her without touching 
her. Joſephus (32) adds ſeditions to the plague. A 


modern author (33), who bears him an ill will, criti- i. 


ciſes him pretty ſmartly on this head. The reaſon he 
goes upon is, That a popular ſedition does not hinder 
a prince from diverting himſelf with a woman, and 
that neither it, nor the plague has any particular rela- 
tion with the ſin of Pharaoh. This author therefore 
would have it, that he was afflicted in thoſe parts that 
ſhould have been the inſtruments of his debauchery, 
and he confirms his thought by the maxim of the wiſe 
man (34), Per gue peccat quis per eadem S torguetur. 
- - - By what a man commits a fin, by the ſame is he 
puniſbed. Be it as it will, it cannot be denyed, but 
that Sarah ſtayed ſome time in the houſes of her 
raviſhers : this is certain, at leaſt, as to the laſt rape, 
ſince they had leiſure to find out, that it was upon her 
account that the wombs of all the women in the court 
of Abimelech were ſhut up. From thence ariſes this 
{mall difficulty. That prince reſtored Sarah, as ſoon as 
he underſtood by a dream, that ſhe was the wife of 
Abraham ; he therefore knew nothing of it till ſhe had 
been ſome time in his houſe. 
do with her, ſeeing he let her alone all that time ? 
Was it for this that he took her into his houſe ? Thoſe 
who make this objection, know not the cuſtom of the 
Eaſtern princes. They have many wives, and others 


What did he defign to 


, \ . * 
32, Lib. 1, cap. 


(33) Salian. Tom. 
7, Pag. 413» 


(34) Cap, xi, 
ver. 17. 


are ſent to them from time to time: but we muſt not 


fancy that they careſs them one after another by turns ; 
there are ſome, whoſe turn never comes, tho' they 
be moſt beautiful. 
Sarah in his houſe, knowing that he could lie with 
her when he pleaſed : but G op prevented it, before 
he choſe his time. We may ſay the fame of Pharaoh. 
I do not take him to have been ſogreat a monarch, 
as to obſerve the ceremonies that were practiſed in the 
court of Perſia, where a woman that pleaſed the king, 
was ordered to waſh and perfume herſelf a year be- 
fore ſhe was brought to him (35). I ſhall not there- 
fore inſiſt on the conjecture of St Jerom (36), who ex- 
plains by this method, the reaſon why Sarah was ſome- 
time unemployed in the houſe of Pharaoh. But let us 
ſay of this laſt king, what we have juſt now ſaid of the 
king of the Philiſtines ; or we may ſay that they were 
{truck with a dangerous diſtemper the very firſt day 
they took her. Joſephus ſays Abimelch was ſo fick 
that his life was deſpaired of by the Phyſicians. Others 
ſpecify the nature of his diſeaſe ; they ſay he had ſuch 
violent pains in his genital parts, that he could not 
perform the act of copulation (37). For the reſt, 
St Chryſoſtom (38), and St Jerom do well agree; 
for the firſt maintains, that it required as great a mi- 
racle to make Sarah come out of the houſe of Pharaoh 
undefiled, as to preſerve Daniel in the midſt of hungry 
lions, and the three Hebrew children in the fiery 
furnace. There is a little difference to be obſerved be- 
tween the two narratives of Moſes ; he ſays expreſsly, 
that Abimelech did not come near Sarah, but he gives 
no account whether Pharaoh did ſo or no. 


Abimelech was contented to have 


(35) Eſther, 


ch. 17. 


(36) In Tradit. 
Hebraic. in Geneſ. 
Vide Pererium, 
in cab. xii. ver. 


19. 


(37) Tradunt 
quidam eum in 
veretro ita eſſe 
divinitus percuſ- 
ſum ut nec coir? 
cum muliere poſ- 
ict ne dum vellet 
& magnis ea in 
parte cruciatibus 
afflictaretur. 
Pererius in Gene- 


Theodo- Vm. cap. xx, ſub. 


retus (39) believed that the ſacred Hiſtorian uſed that fin, 


precaution, with reſpect to Abilemech, to ſtop the 
mouth of ſlander, becauſe Sarah was brought to bed 
the ſame year ſhe had been with that prince. 

[D] One cannot eafily clear Abraham. } For beſides what 
we have ſaid above, would it not be an authority for the 
pernicious doctrine of equivocations if it was once cer- 
tain that neither he nor Sarah told a lie ? Thoſe who 
attack the ill morals of Leſſius, and ſome other Jeſuits, 


lay 


3 5 
BS 


(38) Homil. 
XXX1, in Genel, 


39) Apud eun- 
dem Pererium, 
in cap. xii, 
ver. 19. 


\ 


ſay that thoſe lie who make anſwers which have no 
relation to the intention of him who aſks a queſtion. 
Such anſwers, tho' they contain nothing but truth, 
do not ceaſe for all that to be lying ; for example, if 
a ſon of Cain had been juridically interrogated who 
he was, with a deſign to know who was his father, 
and had anſwered that Cain was his uncle, he had 
ſaid nothing but truth, for his mother was Cain's 
ſiſter ; yet his anſwer had not been exempt from deceit. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Sarah. Abimelech aſked 
her what relation ſhe had to Abraham ; he had all the 
right imaginable to aſk her, for he was king of the 
country; his intention was to know whether ſhe was 
married, or no; and upon this he was to regulate 
his conduct as to her. She anſwered, J am Abraham's 


iter; her huſband who had ſuggeſted to her this 


(40) Pererius 
in Caput xi, 


Diſput. xwi. Bel- 


larmin. Libr. de 
| Matrimon. cap. 
XXVUI1I, argues 
in the ſame man- 
ner. 


(41) Geneſis 
XXV1, 9. 


anſwer, ſaid on his part, I am Sarah's brother. Is it 
not the ſame thing, as if he had anſwered, the relation 
of brother and ſiſter is the greateſt relation that is between 
g, and would not this anſwer have been a formal 
lye? If one, that knows all the circumſtances of a 
great conſpiracy, ſhould be aſked, what do you know 
of it, and ſhould anſwer, I know ſuch a thing of it, 
which ſhould not be the chief matter of the conſpiracy, 
would not he be a deceiver, would he not be a lar ? 
For his anſwer would be equivalent to this, 7 only 
know this. A commentator upon Geneſis (40), deſign- 
ing to prove that marriage between brothers and ſiſters 
was not practiſed in Abraham's time, makes uſe of 
this remark. Sarah anſwering, ſays he, that ſhe was 
Abraham's ſiſter, was preſently believed not to be his 
wife; therefore, at that time, theſe two relations were 
concluded to be incompatible. This reaſoning is falſe ; 
for ſuppoſe that theſe marriages took place in a 
country, the cuſtom there would be, that the ſiſter, 
after her marriage, would no longer be called the 
ſiſter of her huſband, but his wife; ſo that every 


fiſter, not called the wife of ſuch a one, but only his 


ſiſter, would be looked upon then not to be his wife: 
and for this reaſon, Abraham and Sarah neceſſarily 
and viſibly deceived the Egyptians and the Philiſtines, 
by ſuppreſſing the relation of marriage, and ſpeaking 
only of that of brotherhood ; though thoſe nations 
were not ignorant of the compatibility of thoſe 
relations. But it was enough to be deceived by 
Abraham, that they ſhould know that the one 
ſwallowed up the other, much as the quality of 
father abſorbed that of uncle in the perſon of Cain, 
with reſpe& to his children, In a word, the ſup- 
preſſion of a truth is a real lye, as often as it is 
deſigned to make the hearer form a falſe judgment, 
and when according to the uſe of the language ſpoken 
it cannot fail to produce that effect. Abraham and Sarah 
are in the caſe. Thoſe who deny that marriages be- 


_ tween brothers and ſiſters, were known among the 


Canaanites, ought to read the chapter of Leviticus, 
where marriages in ſuch and ſuch degrees are forbid 
to Gop's people. Let us not forget that Iſaac made uſe 
of the diſſimulation of his father upon a like principle; 
he ſaid alſo, for fear of being killed, that Rebekah 
was his ſiſter (41). 1 | 
LE] The beauty of Sarah . : . . continued. till ſpe 
was ninety years old.] This is proved by the twentieth 
chapter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid, that Abraham, 
being gone into the country of Gerar, would only 
paſs for the brother of Sarah ; which was the reaſon 
why Abimelech took her into his houſe with a deſign 
to marry her. The birth of Iſaac had been already 
fore-told to this patriarch : but his wife was ninety 
vears old when this happened ; therefore, &c. I know 
the Scripture does not ſay in this paſſage, that Sarah 
was beautiful, but it is no hard matter to collect it 
from the circumſtances of that journey, We find in 
the twelfth chapter, that the reaſon which obliged 
Abraham to ſay, in Egypt, that Sarah was his ſiſter, 
was, becauſe he ſaw ſhe was beautiful, and was afraid 
that they would kill him, that they might the more 
eaſily enjoy her. Sarah no ſooner appeared, but they 
took and carried her to the king's houſe. There is no 
doubt but Abraham diſſembled his marriage in Gerar 
2 


SARAH. 
ſtitious flattery of ſome others. The beauty of Sarah had ſomething peculiar in it, 
which ought not to be forgotten; viz. that it continued, at leaſt, till ſhe was ninety 
years old [E]. Several reaſons are given for it. Some ſay, that it was becauſe ſhe had 
had no children, and becauſe ſhe had renounced- all matrimonial commerce, after ſhe 


ſaw herſelf barren [F]. In caſe theſe reaſons do not fatisfy, there is added to them a 


ſiſter of a man whoſe alliance he looked on to be very 


| ”"_ place the taking away of Sarah by Abimelech, rerium, I. Diſ- 


particular 


upon the ſame motive. He himſelf declares (42) (42) Geneſts. xt, 
that he was afraid of being killed becauſe of his wife; 11. 7 
he knew therefore ſhe was beautiful enough to inſpire 
love. The event ſpeaks it ſtill more clearly; for as 
ſoon as ſhe was ſeen by the king of Gerar, he took her 
to his houſe in order to make her his wife. It was 
without doubt for her beauty; for to ſay with Father 
Salian, that he took her as a venerable widow, who 
underſtood the management of a houſe, and as the 


advantageous to him, is a meer illuſion. It is pro- 
bable, that Abraham went only into the country of 
the Philiſtines to avoid the famine that purſued him; 
it was therefore eaſy for the king of that country 
to gain Abraham without making himſelf a facrifice 
to the marriage of a widow fourſcore years old. He 
would have purchaſed, at a dear rate, the friendſhip 
of Abraham, if Sarah had been decayed as commonly 
women are at that age. Let us therefore acknowledge 
as a certain truth, that ſhe was ſtill a beautiful woman. 
An honeſt Capuchin of Paris (43) pleaſantly imagined (43) Boulducus 
that Abimelech took Sarah only to talk with her about de Ecclef. ante 
devotion : he was, ſays he, a prophet and a man who —_— war” 
reckoned it a ſingular happineſs to hold familiar ae aj 
converſation with Sarah upon the ſubject of a future 157. | 
ſtate. He thought this reverend mother would teach 
him many things concerning the kingdom of Go vp. 
But would he have been chaſtiſed for ſuch good and 
ſpiritual intentions? What a ſtrange fancy! Fleſh and 
blood, without doubt, would have had a greater ſhare 
in their diſcourſes than devotion, if they had let him 
do what he pleaſed. | | | 

We ought not to mind the thought of Hugo de 
St Victor; the conſequences of it are dangerous: let 
us not open a breach in the holy Scripture ; prophane 
men would enter into it that way, like wolves into a 
ſheep-fold, and commit a thouſand diforders. This 
author pretends (44) that Moſes has not put in its (44) Apud Pe- 


(49) 
Gen 
Ver. 
Jus & 
a La 
the | 


(So) 


vii. 


ut in a time diſtant from the true time above thirty but. in Genel, 


years. Let us maintain that Sarah was really ninety ©: *** rah. 

years old, when Abimelech deſigned to marry her. Nor | 

ought we to have recourſe to the expedient of thoſe 

who ſay (45), that it is no greater wonder that Sarah (45) Id. ibid. 

ſhould have been handſome at ninety, than to ſee a 

handſome woman at forty now a-days; for, ſay 

they, women lived then to be 130 years, as now 

they live to be fourſcore. By their leave, they calculate 

wrong: where would they find, according to their | | 

ſupputation, the deadneſs of Sarah's womb of which (52 

the Apoſtle ſpeaks (46) ? Why did it ceaſe to be with (46) Rom. iv, 20 

Sarah after the manner of women (47)? What would 19. | hy 

become of Abraham's celebrated faith with reſpect to 7s 

the birth of Iſaac ? Is it ſtrange, at this day, that a (47) Geneſis xvi, 

woman at forty, ſhould conceive ? Let us adjuſt their *** | 

calculation better : ninety years are to 130 much as 

fifty-ſix to eighty. It is therefore with our beauties 

of fifty-ſix years that we muſt compare Sarah. Now 

I confeſs that though it be very rare that a woman of 

fifty-ſix ſhould be taken away for her beauty, much 

leſs be deſigned for the bed of a ſovereign, as a dainty 51 

and royal bit, yet there are ſome for all that, that Elz 

have beautiful remains at that age. See what I have Qu 

related elſewhere out of Brantome concerning Joan of WV 

Arragon and the Ducheſs of Valentinois. We may = 

therefore ſay, without having recourſe to miracles, mo 

which ought to be kept as much as poſſible for a great mil 

neceſſity, that the good conſtitution of Sarah, and her dan 

being exempt from lying-in and nurſing, might = 

preſerve her beauty even to the age of ninety. Pro- que 

copius —_— that when ſhe was made capable — | vir 

conceiving, ſhe recovered her loſt beauty (48), an a cun 

that G = by a ſpecial favour, — Ber thoſe K 2 

two preſents at once. Procopius may ſay what he cum fecunditate 

pleaſes. * | Sara reſtauratam (54 
[F] Some ſay . .. . . . ſhe renounced all matrimonial fuiſſe priffinam 10, 


pulchritudinem- 


commerce after fhe ſaw herſelf barren.) Let us cite (,,,1 > Lapide 
Pererius: Deinde id accidit Saræ ob ſummam ejus in Geneſ. p. 1499 
caſtitatem & continentiam, quippe que ſtatim ut ſenſit ſe 
fterilem & invalidam ad generandum abſtinuit a copula 


carnali, 


that this holy woman die 


his father would have ſacrificed him. 


0 


carnali, ut ſupra oftendimus ſuper illis werbis que ſunt 
in capite 18. Poſtquam conſenui & Dominus meus 
(49) Pererius in vetulus eſt, voluptati operam dabo (49)? It will not 
Genel. cap. xx, be improper to ſee on what he grounds his opinion. 
lus & Cornelius 


i Lapide, are of 
tbe ſame opinion. 


conſenui & Dominus meus wetulus eft voluptati operam 
dabo (50)? That is, after I am waxed old, ſhall I 
bawde pleaſure, my Lord being old alſo? Theſe are two 
difficulties that Sarah ſtarted to her ſelf when ſhe heard 
the promiſe that was made to Abraham, that his wife 
ſhonld be ogy to bed of a ſon the year following. 
Muft I then, ſaid The, notwithſlanding my great age, 
receive the careſſes of my huſband? this is the firſt 
difficulty: But is not my huſband too old for that? 


(50) Geneſis, 
Xvi. 12. 


Pererius ſne muſt have ſtarted almoſt the ſame 
; objection which the virgin Mary did, how Hall this 
(57) St Luke i, be, —_ I know not a man (51)? I think we cannot 
34. Techarias, reaſonable deny to this author that the words of Sarah 
in ver. 18 of the ſignify, that ſhe and her huſband obſerved then a 
_— perfect continence ; but all the reſt is nothing but 
Uke that of Sa- meer Conjecture, viz, That they had already above 
nu. fourteen years agreed on a mutual abſtinence; that is 
to ſay, from the time that Hagar became the concu- 

bine of Abraham. But let us ſuppoſe it to be ſo: 
we muſt infer from thence, that Sarah put an end to 
matrimonial comforts when ſhe came to be ſeventy- 
five years of age. How then comes Pererius to draw 
from this one of his reaſons, why the beauty of that 
lady was preſerved to ninety years? Intemperantia 
Veneris cito mulierem inveterat & vebementer deformat 
ac turpat (52). 
of Venereal pleaſures makes a woman ſoon grow old, 
and ugly. Be it ſo. I leave the diſcuſſion of it to 
Phyſicians; but does it follow from thence, that a 


(52) Perer. in 
Genel. cap. xx. 
Diſput. i. 


effect, upon women; I mean that it puts off old age, 
and preſerves their beauty? No Logician will find any 
ſtrength in ſuch conſequences, generally ſpeaking, 
conſidering the great number of things, of which the 
two extreams are bad, and pernicious both for the 
body and ſoul. In particular, the conſequence here 
in queſtion, 1s ſtrongly impugned by Phyſicians (53). 
But if we ſhould be ſo complaiſant, as to grant it to 
Pererius, what ſervice would it do him in relation 
to Sarah, who, according to him, deprived her ſelf 


(53) See Gaſ- 
par a Reies, 
rw jucund. 
uzſt, Campo 
Vet. XLVI. 
Where he main- 
mode quodomNi- five years. 
— — ” [G] To try the faith of Abraham.) This ſeems at 
damna parit præ- firſt fight to be very ſtrange: for men can ſcarce 
ſertim in aſſuetis, Conceive a greater temporal happineſs, than the 


in feeminis fre- perpetual beauty of what they love. What vows 


owner, in or wiſhes are ſo favourable to new married perſons, 
is rariſſimè & iſh F Id 
cum minori noxa, às to Wiſh that they may never ſeem old one to 


Vinitus 

zunditate 
tauratam 
iſtinam 

udinem. 
Lapide 
. P. 1496 


Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed & illa marito 


(54) Martial, 1ib, Tunc quoque cum fuerit non videatur anus (54). 


I, pigr 0 xiii. 
May foe love him, «vhen he ſhall antient grow 
And when ſhe's old, may he not think her jo. 


But if you conſider it well, you will find that for a 
VOL. IV. | | 


| ; he not under of bein 
ver. 2. Torniel- He makes uſe of theſe words of Sarah, Poſtquam 


This is the ſecond difficulty. So that according to 


rum naſci, & lais fontes ſcaturire ( 5 6). 
That is to ſay, the immoderate uf 


total abſtinence from that exerciſe has a quite contrary 


of the matrimonial right, only at the age of ſeventy - 


8 f A R A H. ' 63 
particular providence of Go»; who, as they ſay; -preſerved from all the attacks of old 

age, the beauty of Sarah, amongſt other motives, to try the faith of Abraham [G]. 

This was not attended to by thoſe, who in the heat of their homilies exaggerated ſo 

much her decay [H], to make the greater wonder of the milk that filled her breaſts; CE 
It is pretended (g) that ſhe had ſo great a plenty of it, that ſhe was forced to take ſeveral (g) Se Pererius 
children to nurſe z and that the day that Iſaac was weaned, ſhe gave all the children of ;. 
thoſe thac came to the feaſt, her breaſt to ſuck. 
ſuckle her ſon, to remove all ſuſpicions that might ariſe from her age of Iſaac's being ( Homil, ale. 
a ſuppoſititious child. St . approves this thought (5). There is no probability in Genef. 


of grief, when ſhe was told that Iſaac was ſacrificed by 
Abraham; and we may boldly place this among the fables of the Rabbins (i). 


ſays, that Sarah died a little after the return of her huſband and ſon : But according to 88 SH. Par. 
his own calculation, ſhe lived twelve years longer; for he ſays with the Scripture, that 
ſhe was go years old when ſhe was brought to bed of Iſaac, and 127 when ſhe 
died; and, on the other hand; he aſſures us, that Iſaac was twenty-five years old when 


eneſ. cap. 
xx1, Salian. Page 


They add; that ſhe herſelf would 473, 474- 


) Who fay { 
Joſephus 2 Teftatum. 


It is here that I muſt ſhew, 1. That Calvin is wrongfully accuſed of having thrown 
the groſſeſt reproaches upon Sarah [I], becauſe ſhe deſired her huſband to make 


uſe of 
their 


man who is to travel with a family, a beautiful wo- 

man is no ſmall burthen. However, Abraham found it 

ſo, and may ſerve for an example. What fears was 

| killed, and what mortifyin 

expedients was he not thereby obliged to have ni os 

to? Be it as it will, a famous Divine of Zurich 

ſpoke in this manner: Puto pulcritudinis Saræ 

* cauſam non fuiſſe aliam quam ſupernaturale Dei 

* donum & ſpecialem ejuſdem providentiam, qui eam 

in extrema ſenectute voluit fieri matrem Iſaaci, atque 

* ſimul cotem fidei & patientiæ Abrahami, quæ in 

hac ob formam uxoris immiſſa tentatione non parum 

* explorata fuit (55). - - - 1 think that Sarah's beauty was (55) Heidegg. 

« owing to nothing elſe but a ſupernatural gift, and an Hiſt. Patr. _ 

© eſpecial providence of GOD, who deſigned that jhe . 

« ſhould be the mother of Iſaac in her extreme old age, and the ſame before 

at the ſame time a whet-ſlone to the faith and patience him, Oper. Tom, 

© of Abraham, which were not a little tryed by the i; Peg. 277, and 

« temptation, which he was expoſed to on account of his 3 A 

* wife's beauty. | | Rivetus. | 
[H] Thoſe who .. , . exaggerated ſo much her decay.] 

St Chryſoſtom ſays, that the rod of Moſes, which 

made water ſpring out of the rock, wrought a leſs 

difficult miracle, than was done when milk ſprun 

out of Sarah's breaſts. Non fic admirabile fuit quod ex 

petra in deſerto ſcaturierint fontes _— quando illam 

virga Moyſes percuſſit, ficut de vulva jam emortua pue- | 

Here nick Ne | 

words of another Father: Portabat uterum gravem © 

talis mater que inanis ambulare viæ poterat . . . . (55) Auguſt- 

Marcide mamma quas in vacuos folles ſubducti ſucci Serm. lxviii, de 

detrimenta laxaverant, lactei fontis ubertate tendun- Temp. 

tur (57). ROY , 1 (58) Merſennus 
[1] Calvin is wrong fully accuſed of having thrown gc in Pro- 

out the groſſeft reproaches upon Sarah.) Let us begin with blemata Veneti, 

the words of the accuſer. * Non eſt prætereundum um. 119, pag. 

impiè loqui. Calvinum qui Saram quaſi lenam & 165. 

Abraham quaſi adulterum ancillæ ſuz carpit (58). - - - | . 

It is not fit I ſhould paſs over the impiety of Calvin, (59 , Nane 2 

* awho reflects upon Sarah as being little better than a __ ve Pn got 

* bawd ; and reflects on Abraham as if he had pag. 1150, Edit. 

* committed adultery with his own maid.” Theſe 1623. 

words, and ſeveral others that follow, are ſo like 


. thoſe of Cornelius à Lapide, that there is reaſon to (60) Father Mer- 


think Merſennus tranſcribed them from him. His 


work was printed in 1623. And that of Cornelius OM 
a Lapide in 1616. Carpit hic Calvinus Saram guaſi — 4 eras 
lenam, Abram quaſi adulterum ancille ſue Agar (59). 

This calumny againſt Calvin goes yet higher : I have, (62) Cnmen in- 
as much as I could, ſought 25 the firſt author of it, urebat & quod ha- 
but I dare not ſay, J have found him in the perſon bendæ prolis in- 
of Feuardentius. What is certain is, that this Monk ſana flagrans cu- 
preceded the Minime (60), and the Jeſuit (61) whom Piätate. &. eo, 


: . a i id jam ſibi 
I have cited. His accuſation was not well known to de Sara 9 


Leonard Coqueus, who certainly would have named promiſerat mini- 
Calvin, and cited the Theomachia Caluiniſtica, if he me credens, cum 
had known what is to be found there. He has done 8 5 
neither of them; his reproaches are indeterminate; — Bong Aug. 
they fall in general upon the Modern Heretics, 4. Civit. Dei. 

and he cites another work of Feuardentius. Firſt he lib. xvi, cap. 

ſays that Fauſtus, the Manichee, blamed the conduct of *. He cites 

the Patriarch Abraham, as a thing that betrayed his 2. Joon; Ah. 


8 A and ardent defire of having children (62), 3 — 1 


3 ; 
* 


Po > 


SARAH 


appearance of negation, this holy woman of having 
| 6; = 


reaſon this axiom of St Paul, / is not lawful to do evil 


that 


their maid-ſervant. 2. That St Auguſtin has not made a good apology for this 70) 
conduct of Abraham [X]. | re 2 0 
and afterwards he adds: Refert etiam Feuardentius been a.. .. to her huſband. This is, the ſecond 
in appendice ad libros Alphonſi a Caſtro contra fraud, and it is of ſuch a heinons nature that it may (11) 
© hæreſes lib. 1. verbo Abraham, quoſdam hzreticos be called a dreadful calumny, The free manner with queu 
modernos .. . non minus impios fuiſſe in ſanctiſ- which Calvin judges of the conduct of the huſband Page 
fſimum Patriarcham Abrahamum, ut cui crimen and the wife, clearly ſhews that he ſought no artful 
(63) Id. ibid, = * adulterii impingant (63) - - - Feuardentius alſo relates evaſions: he ſpeaks his thoughts with the greateſt 
* © in his appendix to the bocks of Alphonſus a Caſiro liberty; and makes uſe of all the right, that reaſon 
© againſt Hereſies lib. 1. at the word Abraham, that and Scripture give us of paſſing our judgment upon 
© certain modern Heretic . . did with no le the quality of an action. It is therefore manifeſt, 
« impicty reflect upon the moſt boly Patriarch Abraham, that he ſpeaks fincerely, when be denies that Sarah 
aubom they accuſed of adultery.” The particular acted ass. . . &c. This appears further by the 
accuſations againſt Calvin are contained in the follow- words which follow, and which Feuardentius has 
ing quotation. © Piiſſimam aviam Chriſti Saram multis ſuppreſſed. * Improprie tamen vocatur uxor, quæ 
+ In cap. xvi, * vexat contumeliis, multis jactat injuriis: F Sara; * preter Dei legem in alienum thorum inducitur. 
Gen. v. I, © rationem alienam à verbo Dei apud ſe querit. In ifſo Quare ſciamus hunc concubitum hic illicitum fuiſſe 
« progreſſu non leviter peccavit, quod orbitatis impatiens, mut inter ſcortationem & conjugium quaſi medius 
A verbo Dei diſceſſit. Obrepit deſperatio. Connubii * fuerit. Idem omnibus commentis accidit quz Dei 
gem perwertit, lectum conjugalem polluenda. Nec verbo aſſuuntur. Quamlibet enim honeſto tegantur 
culpa etiam vacat Abram, quod flulto ac prepoſiero * pratextu corruptela ſubeſt, quæ à verbi puritate 
* uxoris conſilio obſequutus eft. Reprebenſione digna eft * degenerat, eamque vitiat (65) - - - - - Newertheleſs a (65) Calvin. in (72) 
* Abrahe facilitas. Utriuſque autem claudicat fies. woman that is introduced into another's bed, in a Genel, cap. xwi, 
Dei wirtutem non debuit alligare ordini nature, vel manner not warranted by the law of GOD, is ,. Fag. . 
4 Ver. 2. * reſtringere ad ſuum ſenſum. Et in ſequentibus 1. improperly called a wife. Let us therefore conclude, that 83, 34s 
| « Admittit concubinam que inflar pellicis futura erat. as this commerce was unlawful, ſo it æuas a kind 4 
Ad eandem qua ipſa fervebat impatientiam maritum * middle flate between fornication and matrimony. The 
« follicitat. Vacillat quidem Abrahe fides, cum a verb * ſame thing happens in all thoſe inventions avhich are 
Dei declinans, uxoris impulſu ad remedium prohibitum * patched to the word of GOD. For howwever they may 
< transferre ſe patitur. Momento uno tentationi ſuccumbit, * be diſguiſed under a plauſible pretence, there is 4 
Deinde, doloſiſſimo ſchemate utens, id ipſum quod corruption in them which degenerates from the word 
t Ver. 3. * negare ſe de illa fingit, palam adfirmat : Negue of GOD, and taints the purity of it.“ This is 
« enim domui ſuæ voluit erigere Iupanar, nec ancilla ſue the language of a plain and ſincere Caſuiſt ; one may 
© produdtrix, vel mariti lena . . . .. O hominem therefore be well aſſured that this is the worſt that 
in diſputando vafrum, veteratorem, & malitioſum ! Calvin deſigned to ſay. Now he ſays plainly, that 
«* Ecquid enim aliud eſt Abrz, wuxorem proſtituere, the commerce of Abraham and Hagar was a kind 
© pudicitiam ejus nudare præſidio, pudicitiam prodere of middle ſtate between fornication and marriage. 
(quod Calvinus palam tribuit Abrahz) quam ei le- Feuardentius has ſuppreſſed this remarkable paſſage 
« nocinari? Aut quid, Conjugii legem perwertere, lectum of Calvin's commentary: * RenediCtionis (quam ſciebat 
© conjugalem polluere, pellicem wiro querere & ſubmini- * divinitus promiſſam eſſe) potiundæ voto, conjugalem 
« ftrare, alienam in thorum mariti inducere (quorum a * thorum ſponte alteri cedit . . . . . . .. fic laudabile 
Calvino inſimulatur Sara) quam domi ſuz lupanar * fuit votum Sarai quoad finem vel ſcopum in quem 
© erigere, & mariti lenam eſſe, quod hic ſimulate * tendebat, ut tamen in ipſo progreſſu non leviter 
(64) Feuarden- © Calvinus negat & damnat (64) ! - - He throws out * peccarit . . ... - Utriuſque autem claudicavit fides, 
tius, Theom, © many groſs reflexions and reproaches upon Sarah non in ſubſtantia quidem, ſed in medio ipſo (ut 673 
Caron, - the pious progenitrix of Chriſt. Sarah ſeeks a loquuntur) vel agendi ratione (66) - -I avas from (66) Calvin. ibid. 155.1 
2 = '> © contrivance of her own not warranted by the word of * her deſire to obtain the bleſſing (which they knew GOD ver. i, pag. 83. cap. 
60D. In the courſe of her proceedings ſhe tranſgreſſed had promiſed) that ſhe woluntarily reſigned the conjugal = 
« not a little, for not bearing the want of children with * bed to another . . . . . Thus the defire of Sarah, as We 
© patience ſhe fwerved from the ward of GOD. She © to the end and ſcope to which it tended, was laudable, 
© pave way to deſpair. She perverted the laws of wwed- Jet not jo but that ſhe finned greath in the way jhe took 
* hock, by polluting the marriage-bed. Neither is Abra- io compaſs it . . . . . But the faith of both awas 1 
* ham blameleſs, fince he comphhed with the fooliſh and * defedtive, not indeed in the ſubſtance, but in the medium Y 
* prepoſterous counſel of his wife, The eaſineſ of ( as they ſay) or manner of acting. = «4 
« Abraham deſerves to be cenſured. Both of them were Obſerve, that copiers are very apt to magnify things. wen 
© deficient in their faith. They ſhould not have tied Cornelius a Lapide and Marinus Merſennus ſay 32352. 
«* dawn the power of GOD to the order of nature, nor plainly and abſolutely, that Calvin accuſes Sarah of 7 
© have confined it to their own ſenſe. Afterwards he ſays. and Abraham of adultery, Feuardentius was 'Þ (75) 
She introduces a concubine who was to act the part of a contented to ſay, that the accuſation was propoſed in- 8 ::.- 
« harlot. She inſpires her huſband with the ſame impatience directly, and under a deceitful ſhew of a juſtifica- 77 
« by awhich ſhe herſelf was tranſported. Abraham's faith tion. | KY 
did ſtagger, when fwerwving from the word of GOD ; LX] St Auguſtin has not made a good apology for this 42 
« he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon by the inſtigation conduct of Abraham.) He made ule of four reaſons. The 7 
* of his wife, to make uſe of the forbidden remedy. In a firſt is, That Abraham was not induced to this act by 8 <6) 
* moment he yielded to the temptation. After this, carrying any motive of ſenſual love, but in order to have IR queu: 
on his deceitful ſcheme he openly aſſerts what he children: Ujus eſt ea (concubina) guippe ad generandam 8 
* pretends to deny concerning her. For neither would ſhe prolem, non ad explendam libidinem (67). The ſecord (67) Auguſt. dl 
* convert her houſe into a brothel, nor do the office of a is, That he did it, not to injure his wife, but rather Civit. Dei, b. =_ (7) 
* procureſs in bringing her huſband and maid together . . out of complaiſance to her, and to give her the con- *v!, cap. a. __ ' 
O arch caviller and ſpiteful old fox! It Abraham ſolation which her ſtate of barrenneſs made her wiſh 3 _ 0 
proſtituted his wife, and betrayed her chaſtity by leaving for. The third is, That this conduct was ground- 1 | 
* it expoſed and defenceleſs (which Calvin plainly ed upon the right, which St Paul ſpeaks of in the "Mp 
* imputes to Abraham) what elſe did he do but... ſeventh chapter of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians: A 
; for her? Or what elſe was it but to pervert the laws Likewiſe the man has not power over his own body, but the 1 
F wedlock, to pollute the marriage-bed, to ſeek out and woman. There is no fault here, either on the wife's, 1 
* provide a harlis to her huſband, and to lodge a ſtranger or on the huſband's fide ; the gives her maid to her huſ- Kt 175 
in his arms, of all which things Sarah is tne. band, in hopes of iſſue, and he takes the maid with ci 
by Calvin, I ſay, what elſe was this but to convert the ſame view. Nulla eft hic cupido laſcivie, nulla 3 apud 
her houſe into a brothel, and to be her huſband's neguitiæ turpitudo. Ab vxore cauſa prolis ancilla marito 6 
© , ... . . Which Calvin here artfully denies and rraditur, d marito cauſa prolis accipitur 3 ab utroque non = 
* blames?? We may obſerve two frauds in the proceeds culbæ luxus ſed nature fructus exquiritur (68). The (68) 19, ibid. I 
ing of this Franciſcan, He ſuppreſſes the expreſſions, fourth reaſon is, That Abraham ſent away Hagar as ö 1 
wherein Calvin endeavours to extenuate the fault of ſoon as his wife deſired it. I have cited elſewhere 2 
Sarah and that of Abraham: this is the firſt foul play. (69) the words of St Auguſtin on this ſubject: Leonard (6% In ark T 
He aſſerts impudently, that Calvin uſes a ſhameful Coqueus, a commentator on that Father, makes no [Cj of the article MR 
turn of ſophiſtry, to accuſe, in effect, under a falſe ſcruple to refute him. He alledges againſt the firſt AGAR, 


- o that good may come (70) ; and the common doQrine of 
mY the Nioratifts, That . make an action good, it is re- 
quiſite not only that the motive be good, but alſo that 
it be about a lawful matter. Ad hoc quod fit actio honeſta, 
requiritur non modo bonus finjs & rehligue circumſtantiæ, 
verum etiam quod fit circa debitam materiam (71). This 
furniſhes him with the refutation of the ſecond reaſon ; 
for if the commerce of the Patriarch with his maid 
was bad in itſelf, it did not become lawful by Abra- 
ham's compliance with the deſire of Sarah: the coun- 
ſels or ſuggeſtions of a wife do not excuſe a huſband 
in regard to unlawful things ; which appears clearly 
by the fall of the firſt man, who, in vain alledged, 
that the wife whom Gop had given him had per- 
ſuaded him to eat the forbidden fruit. The third 
reaſon is no better than the reſt; for a wife can- 
not convey to another woman the right of which 
St Paul ſpeaks, any more than a huſband can yield to 
another man the right of which the ſame Apoſtle 
ſpeaks. Non poteft uxor jus illud quod habet in corpus 
virt e in alteram mulierem, ut congreſſum viri 
fui cum alia muliere afſenſu ſuo poſſit facere licitum, ut nec 
vir poteſt transferre in alterum virum illud jus quod habet 
in uxorem (72). Leonard Coqueus ſays nothing on 
the fourth reaſon, becauſe he did not look upon it as 
part of the apology: but the moſt ſtupid reader may 
eaſily perceive, that it ſerves only to ſhew that the 
Patriarch was not moved to it by any impurity. It is 
a very good thing readily and eaſily to quit an unlawful 


(70) Rom, 


(71) Leonh. Co- 
queus, ubi ſupra, 
Page m. 351. 
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(72) Id. ibid. 


was lawful. This commentator ſuppoſes, that St Au- 
guſtin did not alledge theſe reaſons as proofs of the 
purity of the commerce of Abraham and Hagar, but 
only as proofs ſufficient to refute the aſſertion of the 


rately in love with Hagar, and lay with her only to 
ſatisfy his paſſion. He ſuppoſes alſo, that the ſame 
Father knew very well the true reaſon that cleared 


between Hagar and her maſter. He examines after- 
wards the three reaſons of St Ambroſe. The firſt is 
taken from this, That Abraham lived before the law 
of Gop had forbidden adultery. © Abraham ante 
* legem Moyſi & ante Evangelium fuit, cum nondum 
interdictum adulterium videretur, pœna criminis ex 
tempore legis eſt, quæ crimen inhibuit, nec ante le- 
gem ulla rei damnatio eſt (73). - - - Abraham lived 
e 22 the law of Moſes, and before the Goſpel, when 
« adultery does not appear to be forbid : the puniſhment of a 
crime, takes place from the time that the law forbids it; 
nor is there any condemnation of a thing before the law is 
in being.” The ſecond is the ſame with the firſt and 
ſecond of St Auguſtin. The third is taken from hence, 
That the conjunction of Abraham and Hagar was one 
of the types of the Old Teſtament. The commenta- 
tor obſerves (74), that Sixtus Senenſis (75) found in 
the firſt reafon of St Ambroſe, two principles widely 
difterent from the common opinion of Divines. Firſt, 
That the action of Abraham was adultery. Secondly, 
That adultery was at that time lawful, ſeeing the law 
had not forbid it. He maintains that Hagar was the 
lawful wife of Abraham, and that adultery was a crime 
even before it was forbid by any poſitive law. It was 
enough that it was contrary to the law of nature: Erat 
tamen, per fe illicitum & prohibitum lege divina natu- 
rali (76). As to the third reaſon of St Ambroſe, he 
refutes it by this aphoriſm, that the quality of a type 
does not infuſe any morality into things, nor con- 
ſequently take from them what is had. Plerumque, 
* ſays St Gregory (77), res quælibet per hiſtoriam vir- 
tus eſt, per ſignificationem culpa, & aliquando res 
geſta in facto cauſa damnationis eſt, in ſcripto au- 
tem prophetia virtutis. - - - Frequently a thing is, as 
to the hiſtory, a virtue, but by fignification, a fault; 
and ſometimes the thing done, is, in fat, the cauſe of 
* damnation, but in writing a prophecy of virtue. St 
Auguſtin follows the ſame principle. In peccatis, 
* ſaith he (78), magnorum virorum aliquando rerum 
* futurarum figuram animadverti & indagari poſſe. - - - 
In the fins of great men, ſometimes aue may obſerve and 
* diſcover the figure of things to come. 

Let us obſerve here four things. In the firſt place, 
Coqueus makes St Auguſtin take an injudicious and in- 
ſincere courſe, He knew, ſays he, the true proof of 
the innocence of Abraham, and ſuppreſſed it ; he con- 


(73) Ambroſ. 
lib. i, de Abrah. 
cap. iv, apud 
Leonh. Coque- 
um, ibid, 


(74) Leonh, Co- 
queus, ibid. pag. 
1 


(75) Sixt. Senen- 
ſis, Bibl. Sanctæ, 
lib. v, Annot. 
æciv, apud Co- 
queum, ibid. 


(76) Idem, Co- 
queus, ibid. 


(77) Gregor. 116, 
n, Moral, cap. 
&i, aqud Co- 
queum, ibid. 


(58) Auguſt. 
46. iti, de Doctr. 
Chriſt, cap, xxiii £ 


ud cund. ibid. 
ibid. 
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SARAH. 


intercourſe, but that does not prove that the enjoyment 


Manichees, who affirmed that this Patriarch was deſpe- 


Abraham, which was, that there was a real marriage 


tented himſelf with clearing him as to the reproach 
of being in love with his ſervant-maid. But was this 
enough ? Had not the Manichees ſcope enough to 
load him with reproaches, tho' they had granted that 
he was not in love with Hagar ? It is therefore to 
reproaches of this kind that St Auguſtin ought to have 
anſwered, and he did certainly do it. He pretended, 
that ſuppoſing the circumſtances, as he put them, a 
man was juſtifiable who lay with his wife's maid. 
But was there ever a looſer morality than his ? Would 
they not at this 'day run down the Bauni's, and the 
Eſcobar's, if they taught that provided a man thinks 


only of leaving ſucceſſors behind him, his wife may 


prompt him to lie with her maid, and he may follow 
her counſel ? Do not tell me that St Auguſtin conſiders 
only the age that Abraham lived in; for ſince he 
grounds his reaſoning on the right which St Paul gives 
to a huſband over his wife, and to a wife over her 
huſband, he propoſes, without doubt, to account for it 
at all times. We have ſeen, in another place (79) what 
he ſays of the action of Acindynus. My ſecond re- 
mark is, That the. doctrine of Calvin is much purer 
on this point, than that of the antient Fathers. He 
condemns the conduct of Abraham and Sarah, plainly 
and directly. He ſeeks no excuſe for them from the 
uſe of Polygamy already eſtabliſned among the na- 
tions. He ſays they had no right to oppoſe the law 
that ties married perſons one to another. Nec valet 
excuſatio quod concubinam uxoris loco eſſe voluerit, 
quia fixum illud manere debuerat, mulierem viro 
adjunctam eſſe, ut eſſent duo in carnem unam. Tam- 
etſi jam polygamia apud multos invaluerat, legem ta- 
men illam qua duo inter ſe mutuo obligantur convel- - 
lere nunquam fuit in hominum arbitrio (80). -. - - - ($0) Calvin. in 
Nor is it any excuſe that he defigned the concubine to be Genel. xiii, 1, 
in the place of à wife; for this ought to remain for | 
certain, that the wife is joined to the huſband, ſo that 
they tao ſhould be one fleſh. Notwithſtanding that poly- 
gamy had prevailed among many, yet that law by 
ewhich the twwo are bound one to the other, wwas never 
to be diſpenſed with at any man's pleaſure.” Nay, he 
obſerves, that this fall of Abraham ought to ſet us 
upon our guard againſt the ambuſhes of Satan, who 
attacks us, not only by perſons that are manifeſtly cri- 
minal, but alſo by good people. * Porro cum Saraj 
tam ſana mulier inſtar flabelli, ad eandem qua ipſa 
fervebat impatientiam maritum ſollicitet : hinc diſ- 
camus quam ſedulo nobis agendæ int excubiz ne 
qua occulta fraude nos circumveniat Satan. Neque 
enim improbos tantum & ſceleratos ſubornat qui ex 
profeſſo fidem noſtram oppugnent : ſed ut incautos 
opprimat, clam interdum ac furtim per bonos & 
ſimplices nos adoritur (81). - - - - Now as Sarah, jo 
holy a woman, ſollicits her huſband to the ſame impa- 
tience wwherewith ſhe herſelf was tranſported, hence 
let us learn how diligently ave are to be on our guard, 
left by any ſecret fraud Satan circumwvents us. For be 
does not only ſuborn wicked and reprobate men openly to 
oppoſe our faith; but that he may catch us unaavares, 
he. ſometimes attack us ſecretly, and by Realth, by-means 
of the good and ſimple.” In the third place, I obſerve 
that the liberty Calvin took of cenſuring ſeverely this 
action of Sarah and Abraham, is of much greater uſe 
to Chriſtian morality than the pains the Fathers have 
taken to juſtify Abraham and his wife. They have 
ſacrificed the general intereſts of morality to the repu- 
tation of a private perſon: I could almoſt find in my 
heart to apply to all thoſe, who are animated with 
that ſpirit, this fine ſaying of Cicero: Urbem philoſo- 
phiæ proditis dum er, "ora 1150 (82). - - - You be- 
tray the town of Philoſophy while you defend the outwworks. * ro or x 
Laſtly, I obſerve, that Joſephus ſuppoſes a thing, of remark [ PI. 
which the Scripture ſays not a word; that Go p com- 
manded Sarah to put Hagar in her huſband's bed. 
Seppe TE Je nKerceuod!/( Or LM Ne AMα Tov ' 
Jepamevid Sara Deo jubente in thalamum ejus ad- 
ducit unam famularum (83). Here is truly the Deus (83) Joſeph. 1ib. 
ex machina, - - - God in the plot, of the tragic Poets, Antiq. cap. &i, 
and the ancora ſacra, - -- ſbeet- anchor, of the proverb. PE: 19, Ge 
Several commentators upon Geneſis alledge the autho- 
rity of this Hiſtorian, and obſerve that St Auguſtin : 
has inſinuated the ſame thing. Idem in/inuat St Au- (84) Cornel. , 
guſtinus lib. 10. contra Fauſt, cap. 32 (84). There is 2 ”—_ 2 
no Gordian-knot but may be broke that way. -e eee 


(79) See the re- 
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| (a) And not in 


Parr. Yirar, il. Philoſopher and Divine. 
uſir. pag. 346, and Perugia (b). 
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50 SARISBERI 


SARNANUS. 


(a) Or Seibel. 8 ARISBERIT (a) (Jonn or) in Latin Sariſberienſis, an Engliſhman, Biſhop of 


ens, or Sariſpu · Chartres, was born about the year 1110. 


rienſis, &c, 


He went into France at the age of ſixteen 


or ſeventeen. He afterwards had a commiſſion from the king, his maſter, to reſide near Pope 


Eugenius about, the affairs of England. Some would have done him an ill office with 
that Pope, and falſely accuſed him; but at laſt the truth came to light, and he was 
continued near Eugenius, with all the favours he deſerved. He was ſtill more eſteemed 
by the ſucceſſor of that Pope, and being recalled into England, he received great marks 


of eſteem from Thomas Becket who was then High-chancellor. 


This chancellor wholly 


governed his maſter, Henry II, and as he wanted aſſiſtance under ſo heavy a burthen , , .”. 
be made uſe of the counſel of Joannes Sariſberienſis, eſpecially about the education of the 
kings eldeſt ſon, and of many young noble Engliſh lords, whom he had undertaken to educate 
in good manners and learning, He deſired him alſo to take care of his houſe, whilſt he was 
abroad in Guienne with the king, his maſter. Being returned from that voyage, he was 
made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and left the court to reſide in his dioceſe. Sariſberienſis 
accompained him, and faithfully followed him, when this prelate was obliged to retire 


into France, and when about ſeven years after he was recalled into England. 


It is well 


known that he was murdered in his own archiepiſcopal church. Sariſberienſis undertook 
to ward off a blow that one of 1he aſſalſins aimed at the head of his maſter, but he received 
„ irc it on his arm : the wound was ſo great, that the Surgeons after they had attended him near a 


the Life of Jo- 


annes Sariſberien-Thomas Becker. 
fis, prefixed to the 


twelve month, diſpaired of bis cure. It is pretended that he was cured by a miracle of 
He was made Biſhop of Chartres at the earneſt intreaty of the province 


French tranſla-, ſome years after [A], and be lived in this Epiſcopal ſee with the ſame modeſty, and the ſame 


tion of his book de 


Note Catalan. virtue which he had always preached up and recommended in his writings, He died about 


the year. 1180 (b). 
(e) Du Pin. Bibl. 


Dutch, dit. 


He compoſed, among other books, a treatiſe in Latin intituled 


em. i, g. 167, Polycraticus [B]. He was one of the greateſt wits of his age, and one of the moſt polite and 


moſt able men in good literature (c). 


[A] Heavas made Biſhop of Chartres . . . . ſome years 
aſter.] Here is again one of thoſe writers of elogies, 


- who negle the dates (1). He could not mark in a 
_— more uncertain manner the time of the promotion of 


FL " + Joannes Sariſberienſis to that biſhopric, ſince he had 
; not aſſigned the year of Thomas Becket's Death. 
Let us ſupply this defect, and ſay that this archbi- 

ſhop was killed about the end of the year 1170. This 

is certain, but it is not agreed in what year Joannes 

Sariſberienſis was made Biſhop of Chartres. Voſſius 

(2) Voſſius de ſays it was in 1164 (2), but he is miſtaken. Father 
Hiſtor. Latinis, Labbe, who reproves him for it, places the promo- 


Pag. 421. tion of that biſhop in 1172 (3), and adds, that he died 
(0 Labbe, Dit in 1182, and was buried in the abbey of Notre Dame 


de Joſaphat. Father Oudin ſays the ſame (4). But 
Mr du Pin has not ſollowed their chronology, except 
in the year of his death. Joannes Sariſberi enſis, ſays 
he (5), was at laſt made Biſhop of Chartres in 1179, 
and died three years after. 

[B] He compoſed, among other books, a treatiſe in 
Latin, intituled, Polycraticus.] This is a well known 
| book, and there are ſeveral editions of it. It is inti- 
(5) Du Pin, Bibl. tuled, Polycraticus, frve de Nugis Curialium, & weſti- 
des Auteurs Ec- gizs Philoſophorum. Father Labbe tells us that the firſt 


cleſ. Tom. ix. pag. edition is that of Paris 1513, and that Conſtantine 
167. . Dutch. 


ſert, de Script. 
Eccleſ. Tom. 1, 


(4) Oudin, in 
Supplem. de 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. 


Edit. Frandinus procured it (6). I make uſe of the Leyden 


edition, ex officina Plantiniana apud Franciſcum Raphe- 
(6) Labbe, ubi engium 1595, in 8vo. Mr du Pin looks upon it as an 
ſupra, excellent book, relating to the employments, the du- 


_ © ties, the virtues, and vices of great men, and eſpecially 


_ © of princes and great lords, which contains a great many 

6% Du Pin, uti moral thoughts, ſentences, fine paſſages of authors, 
"rio examples, apologues, pieces of hiſtory, and common 
topics (7). Lipſius ſays, it is a patch work, that con- 

48) Liphus in tains ſeveral pieces of purple, and fragments of a bet- 
Tacit. Ann, /ib. ter age. In quo centone multos pannos purpuræ agnoſco & 
i. fragmenta avi melioris (8). Janus Douza uſes this 


author too ſeverely ; for he puts him in the claſs of | 


compilers, who take on every hand, and are like 


Horace's crow, Omnium diſertiſſime, ſays he (9), (o) Janus Douza 
quoting the teſtimonies of authors who have ſaid, that Præcidan. 4 Pe- 
a certain workman had found out the ſecret of making em, . 


glaſs malleable, Joannes Saliſberienſis, quamwis ab exem- cap. ix. pag. n. 


plis ſupra diftis in partem nonnibil diſſentiens, libro de 98 


Nugis Curialium iv. cap. v. gui Policraticus inſcribitur, 
non quidem de ſuo, ne quid erres, ſed werd de aliens (id 
quod Corniculæ iſti cum fartoribus illis ſemipriſcis, Solino 
puta, Macrobio, Ifidoro, atque aliis ejuſdem farinæ man- 
gonibus commune] ſolens utique, preſertim de Satura Ar- 
bitri noſiri, See what James IThomaſius has anſwered 
to this cenſure of Douza (10). Note, That this work (20) Thomaf 
of Joannes Sariſberienſis has been tranſlated into French, qe Plagio Literan 
and printed at Paris in 4to, 1640, with the title, Les pag. 140. 
Vanitex de la Cour. The author of the tranſlatien 
only puts for his name D. M. at the bottom of his 
Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Marquis d'Afﬀerac, 

His other books are Metalogicus, ſeu Tractatus de 
Logica, Philoſophia, &c. printed at Paris 1610, and at 
Leyden 1639, in 8vo. Vita atque paſſio Sancti Thome 
Cantuarienſis Arc hiepi ſcapi & N A book of 
letters publiſhed at Paris 1611, in 4to. Ex Bibliotheca 
Papyrii Maſſonis. Seven other hiſtorical letters inſerted 
by du Cheſne, in the fourth volume of his Collection 
of the Hiſtorians of France. There are many other N 
letters of our author among thoſe of Thomas Becket, (11) It is the 
collected by Father Lupus, and printed at Bruſſels in title of a Latin 
1682, in two volumes in 4to. Baleus ſays, that this poem, which is 
biſhop compoſed a comment upon the Brunellus (11) 2 _ = 
of Vigelli ; but a learned Critic (12) denies it for this e 
reaſon, becauſe that poem was dedicated to William SIP 
de Long-Champ, whom Richard, King of England, (72) Vet Hau- 
made Biſhop of Ely, in 1189, and who died in exile wm pag. 197« 
in 1197, fifteen years after the Biſhop of Chartres, He does nor ſay 
who is the ſubject of this article. Vis but Ni- 

gellus. 


S ARN AN US, or DESARN AN O (ConsTanTivs) ſo called be- 


cauſe. he was a native of Sarno in the kingdom of Naples (a), lived in the XVIth 


Umbria as Que» century. He was a Monk of the order of St Francis, and was accounted a very ſubtile 


ſtedt ſays, de 


Cardinal. p. 170. 


He taught Philoſophy at Padua, and Divinity at Rome 
Pope Sixtus invited him from this laſt city to Rome where he 


(5) Nomenclat. honoured him with a cardinal's cap, and made him Biſhop of Vercelli (c). We have () gage, 


ſeveral books written by this Monk [A]. 


[LA] We have ſeveral books written by this Monk.] 
The epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca miſcals him Con- 
ſtantinus Sarmanus, and only mentions his book upon 
the Univer/alia printed at Venice in 8 vo in the year 
1 N 5 


He died at Rome in the year 1595, and ubi fahr. 
| was 


1576 (1). He compoſed beſides that, a book De „%. (x) Epit. Geſn- 
cundis intentionibus juxta doctrinam Scoti : Summa Theo- pag. 174. 
logica : Directorium Theologicum : Conciliatio Aureoli & 

Capreoli ; Conciliatio Thome Aquinatis & Scoti, &c. 


This 
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8 ARNAN US. S AVONAROLA. 
was buried at Sarno in the church of St Francis which he had cauſed to be built in a 
magnificent manner (d). His family name was Buccafoco. You will find his article in 
Moreri under the word Bucafoci. 


57 


(d) Nomenclat. 
Cardinal. Þ» 1 71. 


having ſaid that the miniſter, who, in anſwer to the 
Franciſcan Feu - ardent, author of a book intituled, 
Entremangeries Miniftrales, - - - The difſentions among 
the Miniſters, had publiſhed, Les Entremangeries Mo- 
nachales, - - - - - The difſentions among the Monks ; had 
taken great advantage of the continual diſputes of the ' 
Jacobins and Franciſcans. 


1: This laſt book is one of his moſt conſiderable pro- 
ductions. He has made there a collection of ſeven or 
eight hundred opinions, wherein Thomas Aquinas and 
Scotus contradi one another. This is what the author 
. of the Apocahpſe de Meliton (2) takes notice of, after 


led Mr Pithois. He had been a Friar Minime, but afterwards turning Proteftant, he 
was Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Sedan, where he died very old in the year 1676. 


(2) Apocalypſe 
Meliton, pag. 25» 
This boek was 
printed in the 
year 1663. The 


5 £4 1 


S AVONAR OL A (M,iIcRAEL, or JohN Micnaer) a native of Padoua 
practiſed Phyſic with ſo much reputation that Nicholas D'Eſte ſent for him to 
Ferrara (a), and took him into his ſervice, giving him a very conſiderable falary (6). 
Leonel the ſon of Nicholas, and Borſa (c) brother to Leonel continued him in his 
employment (4). He obtained the freedom of the place, acquired an exceeding great 
character, and made a good deal of profit by his buſineſs (e). He was a man of piety, 
and took no fee from the poor (7). He died at Ferrara knight of the order of 
St John of Jeruſalem in the year 1431. The books he wrote were well received He vis the 
by the public (g), and have been printed in divers places (H). They treat of Phyſic. title of Duke of 
He left two ſons, the younger of whom was father to the famous Dominican (i) who gens 75 i 
is the ſubject of the following article. RP | 


Picus, ubi ſupra, 
(4) Ghilini, ubi fupra, (9) 18. ibid. () Jo. Fr. Picus, ubi ſupra, 
(5) See Lindenius renovatus, pag. 643. 


Picus, in Vita 
Hieron. Savona- 


rolæ, pag. m. 108, 


(5) Ghilini Te- 
atro, Part, it, 
Pag. 197. 


(g) Ghilini, ubi ſupra, 
(i) Jo. Fr. Picus, ubi ſupra. 


SAVONAROLA (J EROM) grandſon to the foregoing was born at Ferrara 
on the twenty-firſt of September 14.52, and, without the knowledge of his parents, took 
the habit of a Dominican Fryar at Bologna in the year 1474. His ſuperiors employed 
him to teach Phyſics and Metaphyſics; but after having followed that buſineſs for 
ſeveral years, he took a diſguſt at theſe vain ſubtleties, and applyed himſelf wholly to (4) Taken f, 
the reading of pious books, particularly of the holy Scripture. He was employed to by Jobs, Francis 
pony and confeſs, and did both with great aſſiduity, till ſuch time as he quitted the Ficus, Count of 
atter, that he might have the more leiſure for the former (a). He was ſent for in the Celle Barg 
year 1492, to prepare Laurence de Medicis for death (b). It is certain, 1, that he % L. 10, 


(a) Taken from' 


(1) Jovius, in 


Pag. n. 99. 


is the 
Latin 
vhich is 
ed Specus 
torum. 


ineſius, 
d Dau- 
pag. 197. 
not ſay 
s but Ni- 


(2) Idem, in vi- 
ta Leonis X. pag, 
m, 52. 


partake in divine revelations; 3, that by all theſe means he acquired a great authority 


in Florence and the veneration of the whole city [B]; 4, that he loſt his credit, 


excommunicated, degraded from his Eccleſiaſtical orders, hanged and burnt, in the ae 


[A] He diflinguiſhed himſelf by the auſterity of his 


life, and by the fervent eloquence with which he preached 
againſt immorality.] To the end I may not cite par- 
tial evidences, I ſhall quote the words of Paul Jovius, 
who has obſerved a pretty exact neutrality. © Hiero- 
© nymus Savonarola, ſays he (1), 


in ſacris concionibus admirabili facundia valuit, ut 
* &c. Sawonarola diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a man- 


© ner by the auſterity of his life, his learning, his ſubtle ge- 


nius, and his admirable eloquence in preaching, that &c. 
He expreſſes himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly in another 
book. * Tanta rerum atque animorum commutatio, 
| Florentiæ conſecuta eſt, ut Hieronymus, qui 
modo ſinglari ſanctimonia, virtutiſque nomine ani- 
mis civium imperitarat & in numerum divorum ut 
vivens referretur, publico conſenſu meruerat, con- 
curſu populi, ſenatuſque decreto damnatus ſit, & in 
area curiæ fœdiſſimo ſupplicio concrematus. . . . At- 
que ita qui ab excellenti doctrina ac vitæ continentia, 
& honeſtate, facundiaque incredibili in admiratione 
hominum aliquandiu fuerat, omnibus contumeliis & 
cruciatibus affectus, miſerabile, & fortaſſe indignum 
tanta virtute, incerto levique populo ſpectaculum 
* Prebuit (2). - - - There followed ſuch a change of af- 
fairs and ſentiments, . . | 
* rola, who, a little before, had obtained a great power 
* over the <itizens by his fingular ſanity, and the re- 
* putation of his virtue, and had, in the opinion of all, 
© deſerved to be canonized alive, was now condemned by 
a decree of the ſenate, and with the approbation of the 
people, and was ignominiouſly burnt in the yard of the 
* Court. - - - Thus he who for ſome time had been uni- 


a a a = a a «a 3» «a #aS 


| © werſally admired on account of his excellent doctrine, 


* temperate life, and incredible eloguence ; was forced to 
, 3 Met manner of indignities and torments, and 


. uſque adeo au- 
Elogiis, cap. xii, © ſtera vitæ diſciplina, ac erudito ſubtilique ingenio & 


. at Florence, that Sawona- 


ye 


© afforded a miſerable ſpectacle, and perhaps, unworthy 
* of ſo much virtue, to a fickle and inconſtant populace.” 
If you have a mind to ſee what has been ſaid touch- 
ing the great ſucceſs of his ſermons, you need only 
conſult the appendix to Dr Cave's book (3). It is 
pretended, that the Florentines were converted by his 
preaching, much more than the Ninevites were by 
that of Jonas; for the city of Florence was reform- 
ed, not for a day, but for a long time, and caſt all 
the inſtruments of luxury into the fire. Quæ de Hie- 
rommi Sawvonarole eloquentia Chriſtiana narrantur, mira 
ent & incredibilia, nifi fidem facerent ejus ſeripta, que 
incredibilem ſpirant pietatem & ardorem ; & facile per- 
ſuadent quod ferunt, efficacia verbi Civitatem Florenti- 
nam, deliciis abundantia opum diffluentem, fere totam non 
folum ad meliorem frugem ac modeftiam Chriſtianam re- 
vocaſſe, ſed & ad planctus Ninive vitam civium conver- 
tifſe, unde illis nomen gementium adhefit, omniaque luxus 
inſtrumenta, appenſa Pyramidi flammis abſumpſerunt. 
Negue ad tempus & horam putes id genus wvitee arripuiſſe, 
aut ſervaſſe, ſuperſtite Sawvonarola ; non minus diuturna 

perennis fuit quam mira & repentina converſio (4). 
J give you notice that it is from one of Savonarola's 
brethren, and an apologiſt for the Dominicans, that I 
borrow theſe words. 

[LB] He acquired a great authority in Florence, and 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner by the auſterity of his life, and by the . 


fervent eloquence with which he preached againſt immorality [A], without ſparing the () 


Epiſt. IV. br. 
the diſorders of the clergy, nor even the court of Rome; 2, that he pretended to 4% m. 92, 


Politianus, 


„fol. m. 92, 


Verſo, See lihe- 
Wiſe Jobn Fran- 
WAS cis Picus, in Vi- 


ta Savonarolæ, 


(3) Wharton, in 
Appendice ad Hi- 
ſtoriam Litera- 
riam Guil. Cave, 
pag. 162, 163. 
He quotes John 
Francis Picus, in 
Vita Savonaro- 
Iz, See alſo Spĩ- 
zelius in Infelice 
Literato, p. 642. 


(4) Vincentius 
Baronius Apolog. 
Ordin. Prædicat. 
Tom. 1, pag. 
220, 221. 


the veneration of the whole city.] They confidered him 


as a prophet ſent by God for the reformation of man- 


ners, and did not think that any thing ought to be 


undertaken without his advice, neither in the ſenate, nor 


in the houſes of private perſons. Thus Jovius ſpeaks of ” 


him. Hierommus Sawonarola . 


« . » lteris admirabili 


præſertim elaquentia inſgnis, qui in ſacris concionibus, & 
in privatis colloquiis ita multitudinis animos opinione vir- 
tutis ceperat, ut illum rerum omnium, que imminebant, 
verum vaten, divinumque depravatis moribus cenſorem 


P 


cœlo 


SAVONAROLA 


N p w VV p \ * ; * » al 
J = * 
dr 


year 1498 [CJ. Theſe are things which are not conteſted; but people are divided in 
their ſentiments as to the point whether he was an honeſt man or an hypocrite. Some 


authors maintain that his conduct was the effect of a 


great zeal for truth, and for the 


reformation of the Church: others pretend that he was an impoſtor, who, to gratify his 
luſt of power, borrowed the maſk of virtue, and ſet up for a prophet. It is hard to find 
out the truth exactly in this conflict of opinions: for if, on the one hand, it be certain 
that the moſt impious hypocrites find apologiſts; it is no leſs certain, on the other, 
that the moſt honeſt zealots find accuſers; and it is equally certain that on both ſides, 
whether in defepding or accuſing, people generally give full ſcope to party-intereſt, 
artifice, and diſingenuity. Methinks therefore that I ought to content myſelf with making 
ſome collections concerning what has been ſaid for or againſt this Dominican. Theſe 


(5) Jovius, in 
Vita Leonis X, 
pag. 47. Add to 
this what be ſays 
in bis Elogies of 
learned men, 
cap. ælii, p. 99. 
Hieronymus Sa- 
vonarolaa 
uſque adeo 
valuit; ut popu- 
lum . .. quo vel- 
let facile impelle- 
ret, privatiſque 
familiarum, ac 
ipſis quoque ſum- 
mi magiſtratus 
eonſiliis miſcere- 
tur. Futura 
enim prædicere, 


veluti divino ad- 


flatum numine 


will be found chiefly in the remarks. 


Philip de Comines, who had ſeen him, praiſes 


him much, and aſcribes to him the glory of having foretold certain things that came to 
paſs [D]. It is likewiſe upon his teſtimony that the greateſt ſtreſs is laid by perſons 


cal miſſum crederent. Creveratque ei tanto aſſenſu au- 
thoritas, perpetuo omnis generis hominum ſexuſque & eta- 
tis fludio collecta, ut nihil privatis in domibus, nibil in 
ſenatu fine ejus viri confilio refe geri poſſe videretur (5). 
Varillas paraphraſes this paſſage by ſuch particulars 
as every body will not approve. He had been ſay- 
ing (6), that Savonarola was the moſt learned man (7) 
that had been in Italy from the age of the firſt Cæ- 
ſars . . ; that he had foretold ſo many extraordinary 
things, which proved true in every circumſtance, that he 
paſſed for a great prophet; and that the Florentines had 
fuch a firm belief of his ſan#ity, that they had cano- 
nized him (8) even in his life-time. Afterwards he goes 
on thus: His true and ſuppoſed talents made him 
© at in Florence with more authority than if he had 
© been the ſovereign of the place; fince not only his 
* advices were ſubmitted to in the public aſſemblies, 
© but he was moreover an abſolute judge in domeſtic 


Who 


[ C] That he was hanged and burnt in the year 1498.] (14) Jo. Fran- 
I am of opinion that it was the twenty-third of May, ciſcus Picus, in 
as ſeveral authors affirm (14). Perhaps, it will be Vita 1 
objected to me that Porcacchi (15) tells us, that Peter Bf 730. — 1 
Delphino, General of the Camaldules, takes notice in Hiſtorico, p. 79. 
his letters that Savonarola was executed on the very Wharton in Ap- 
day of Aſcenſion, and that ſince he makes this remark pendice ad Hiſtor. 
in a letter purpoſely written the twenty-fixth of July, OE: 8 
| > 2 . 3 wth, 
1498, on that Friar's death, we have reaſon to believe 7. æli, p. 11 p 
that he is not miſtaken. Now Aſcenſion- day that year and ſeveral aber. 
was the twenty-fourth of May. They may fay what | 
they will, I rather chuſe to believe John Francis Picus (15) In his mar- 
(16), and Bzovius (17), who tell us that Savonarola Final notes upon 
was executed on Aſcenſion- eve. Porcacchi quotes this ,, verſo, 
letter of Peter Delphino for no other reaſon, but to 
ſtart an objection againſt Guicciardin, whom he ſup- (16) In Vita Sa- 
poſes to have affirmed, that Savonarola was put to vonarol. p. 130, 
death on Palm-ſunday, the ninth of April. Burt it is , 


Guicciardin, fol, 


|  eredebant. - = - affairs, and decided the quarrels that happened be- 
The authority of © tyyeen huſbands and wives, in ſuch a manner, that 
_ 1 e, © what he enjoined never failed to be executed without 
b 11 +4, the leaſt complaint” No body has deſcribed the 
pleaſed with the power of this Monk better than Juſtus Lipſius (9). 


People... and I muſt not forget that among the ſigns of his credit, 


had a ſhare in di- 
recting not only 
the private con- 
cerns of families 


they reckon the honour he had to be deputed by the 
Florentines to the King of France (10). Let us ſee 
the obſervation which Mr Bullart makes upon this. 


but alſo the reſe- * Perſons of the higheſt rank ſinking their authority 
lution of the chief © in order to raiſe his, he was pitched upon to go in 


. magiſtrates, For 
_ they believed bim 
to be a Prophet 
inſpired by God. 
See likewiſe Vo- 
laterr an, lib. v, 
pag. m. 181, 
& Gratianus, de 
Caſib. Viror, il- 
luftr. pag. 131, 
132. 
(6) Varillas, A- 
necdotes de Flo- 
rence, pag. 212. 


(7) It is an Hy- 
perbole ; for 
John Picus, Her- 
molaus Barbarus, 
and ſome others 
were more Jearn- 
ed than Savona- 
— 


(8) This expreſ- 
ſion is too ſtrong 
when compared 
with the Latin of 
Jovius. See the 
foregoing re- 
mark, citat. (2). 


(9) Lipfius, Mo- 
nitor. & Exempl. 
Polit. Iib. i, cap. 


ii, pag. m. 139. 


(10) Ut ad Caro- 
lum Regem, Pi- 
ſas legatus mit- 
teretur. Jovius 


in Elagiis, p. go. 


quality of ambaſſador from the Republic to the 
King of France, Charles VIII, at Poggibone, to 
demand of him the reſtitution of Piſa to the ſtate 
of Florence. He diſcharged this commiſſion with 
great vigour, and threatned the king, by a ſpi- 
© rit of prophecy, with the anger of God, if he 
did not make this reſtitution, in conſequence of 
the treaties ſworn to in ſuch a ſolemn manner. 
* Though the affair did not ſucceed according to his 
« defire, and the expectation of the Florentines ; yet 
© as he ſaw, that every thing in Italy ſubmitted to the 
* power of the French ; he befriended the intereſt of 
Charles, in order to gain his favour ; but after the 
death of that prince, which happened on the day 
© before Palm-ſunday, in the year 1498, his great au- 
* thority ſunk very much, and he was ſuſpected of 
© having laboured in that negotiation more for him- 
© ſelf than the Republic (11). 

There is a great want of judgment in the laſt part 
of this paſſage : for in the op 
the author obſerves, that the death of Charles VIII, 
happened only four or five days before that of Savo- 


narola ; and he relates the things which ruined the re- 


putation of that Dominican, and which were follow- 
ed by his impriſonment, and the drawing up of his 
proceſs. 
ſaid in the preceding page, viz. that by the death of 
Charles VIII, the great authority of Sawvonarola ſunk 
very much; The truth is, that his fortune was ruined 
before the death of that prince was known at Flo- 
rence (12). Freherus has committed the ſame blun- 
der (13). 

We ſhall fee in the following remarks a good many 
quotations which ſerve to prove the text of. this. 


(11) Bullart, Academie des Sciences, Tom ii, pag. 5. See alſo Varillas, Hiſt. de 


Charles VIII, book iv, p. 345, Dutch Edition, 


(12) See the remark [C]. 


(13) Mutatis deinde rebus, Rege Carolo defunfto, & Florentinis diſſidentibus, Hie- 
ronymi autoritas imminuebatur in dies. Freber. in bis Theatre, p. 96. Verbeiden in 


Iconilus, pag. 14. ſays the ſame thing, 


2 


polite fide of the leaf, 


Does not this utterly overthrow what he had the day of that Friar's puniſhment (24). 


not true that Guicciardin ſays ſo: he only ſays, that the 
authority of that Friar came to an end the day after 
that on which Charles VIII died, being Palm-ſunday. 
Fin il di ſeguente a quello, nel qual termino la vita di 
Carlo (giorno celebrato da Chriſtiani per la folennita 
delle palme) in Firenze Þ autorita del Sawonarola (18). 
One cannot tell to what his parentheſis relates, whe- 
ther it be to the day on which Charles VIII gied, 
or to the day following; but we may be very well 


(17) Bzovius, 
Annal. Tom. 
viii, ad ann, 


1498, 


(18) Guicciardin, 
lib. 111, fol. m. 


99, verſo, 


(19) La notte in- 
nanzi all' ottavo 


aſſured that he intended to ſay, that the eighth of di d' Aprile mort 


April was the laſt day of Savonarola's authority; for 
he had juſt before obſerved that Charles VIII ended 
his life on the day before the eighth of April (19). 


il Re Carlo. 


14. ibid. fol. 99. 


(20) See remark 


There is alſo reaſon to believe that he places on fG1, 
the day after that monarch's death, not the death of 


Savonarola, but his impriſonment ; and thus the cri- 
ticiſm of Porcacchi is not well grounded. I think 
there are ſome little failures in Guicciardin's words, 
and am therefore more inclined to follow the dates 
of John Burchard (zo), according to which Savona- 
rola was impriſoned the ninth of April, two days after 
the 2 ſnew for making the proof by fire; and as 
beſides it is certain that ſaturday the ſeventh of April, 
being the eve of Palm- ſunday, was the day on which 
Charles VIII died; one does not ſee how Guicciar- 


din could ſay that Palm- ſunday was either the day of 
that prince's death, or of the ruin of Savonarola's 


power. Obſerve, by the by, how much thoſe people 
are miſtaken, who ſay that Charles VILIth's death con- 
tributed towards the downfal of this Monk (21) 
They could not ſo much as have heard at Florence 
of that monarch's ſickneſs (22), when Savonarola was 
impriſoned. Philip de Comines is miſtaken, when he 
ſays that Charles VIII and Savonarola died within 
four or five days of one another (23). Petavius is like- 
wiſe miſtaken, in putting down the ninth of April for 
Nauclerus 


(21) See remark: 
[C]. 


(22) It was an 
Apoplexy that 
carried him off 
in a very ſhort 
time. See Va- 
rillas, in his Hi- 
ſtory of that 
Prince, the laſt 
page but one. 


(23) Comines, 
book vin, ch, XiXs 


(24) Petavius, 


Ration. Temp. 


Part, 1, lib. ix, 


cap. *, Pag. N. 
623. 


(25) Naucler. 


Part. ii, Gener. 


L, pag. m. 990. 


ſays in general, that it was in the month of April (25). (26) In his Jour- 
Peter de St Romuald places it in the twenty-firſt of nal Chrono 


September 1493 (26). 
[D] Philip de Comines 


that came to paſs.) Being come to Florence, where 
he went to meet Charles VIII on his return from 
Naples in the year 1495, he made a viſit to Friar 


Ferom living at a reformed Convent, a man of a holy 


life as it was ſaid, and who had reſided fifteen years 


in that place (27). * My reaſon for going to ſee him,” 


« « . praiſes bim much, and 


aſcribes to him the glory of having foretold certain things 


Tom, ii, p. 334. 


(27) Comines, 
book viii, ch. ii, 
pag. m. 498. 
John Francis 
Picus in Vita 
Sa vonarolæ, pag. 
m. 114, ſays that 
Savonarola went 
to Florence in 


* | continues the year 1489. 


Sixtus of Siena, 


apud Pope Blount Cenſ. Auth. pag. 345, ſays that Savonarola preached at Florence for 
the ſpace of 7 years, Theſe calculations do not agree with that of Philip de Comines. 


(28) 
ibid, 


San. 
hat 
1 off 
ſhort 
> Va- 
is Hi- 
hat 
ie laſt 
MNCs 


ines, 
ch. & 1K. 


ius, 
emp» 
16. ix, 
ag, Ms 


Q 1 . 
1 


ucler. 
Gener. 
m. 990. 


ons 0 


P. 334. 


mines, 
1 ch. ii, 
498. 
YAancis 
Vita 
rolæ, pag» 
„ ſays that 
rola went 
ence in 
r 1489. 
of Siena, 
lorence for 
Comines. 


(28) Comines/ 
ibid. 2 » 499+ 


* That might 
relate to the fu- 
ture taking 0 
Rome, and the 
ranſom of Pope 
Clement VII, in 
the year 1527. 
This marginal 
note which I find 
in my edition, 1s 
not made by Phi- 
lip de Comines, 
and 1 do not un- 
derſtand why he 
expreſſes himſelf 
in the preſent 
tenſe, and he 
ill maintains it, 
fince he wrote his 


Savonarola's 
death. 


Memoirs, after 
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who ſtrive to juſtify the revelations of Savonarola; but as he mentions 4 prophecy 


continues he (28), © was becauſe he had always preach- 
ed very much in the king's favour, and his words 
had kept the Florentines from turning againſt us: 
for never had a preacher ſo 2 an influence over 
a city: he had conſtantly foretold the king's com- 
« ing, (notwithſtanding all that was ſaid or written to 
the contrary) affirming, that he was ſent by Gop to 
drive the tyrants out of Italy, and that nothing 
could reſiſt nor withſtand him: he had likewiſe ſaid 
that he would come to Piſa, and that he would en- 
ter the city, and that on the ſame day the Floren- 
tine ſtate would come to an end: and ſo it happen- 
ed ; for that very day was Peter de Medicis expel- 
led : and many other things had he foretold in his 
ſermons before they came to paſs, as the death 
of Laurence de Medicis : and he likewiſe ſaid 
Lk v that it was revealed to him. He had 
preached, that the ſtate of the Church ſhould 
be reformed by the ſword. This is not yet ac- 
compliſhed, but it is very near the point : and he 
« ſtill maintains that it ſhall be *. Several perſons 
* blamed him for pretending to divine revelations, 
others believed him. For my part I think him a 
good man: and I aſked him, whether the king 
could proceed in his journey without any danger to 
his perſon, conſidering the great preparations of the 
Venetians againſt him, of which he was able to give 
a better account than I could, who was juſt come 
from Venice. He anſwered, that the king would 
meet with ſome difficulties by the way, but he would 
overcome them all, and gain immortal honour by 
it, though he had not above a hundred men in his 
company ; and that God, who had conducted him 
hither, would guard him in his return; but becauſe 
he had not applied himſelf as he ought, to the re- 
formation of the Church, and becauſe he had ſuffer- 
ed his ſoldiers to plunder and rob the people, as 
well thoſe of his own party, and ſuch as had open- 
ed their gates freely to him, as his enemies, that 
God had pronounced judgment againſt him; and 
that he ſhould ſhortly feel a laſh of the whip. How- 
ever, he bid me tell him that if he would have 
compaſſion on the people, keep his army from 
doing miſchief, and puniſh them when they did it, 
as his duty required, God would revoke or miti- 
gate his ſentence ; and that it was not ſufficient for 

im to plead, I my elf do no harm. He added, that 
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tell him theſe words, and ſo he did, and ſpoke of the 
reſtitution of the Florentine places. When he men- 
tioned that ſentence of God, the death of the dauphin 
came very freſh into my mind; for I knew nothing 
elſe that the K ng could lay ſo much to heart: and this 
I likewiſe ſay, to the end it may the better be un- 
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derſtood, how the whole of this expedition was a 


© myſtery conducted by God himſelf.” It is thus that 
he ſpeaks in the ſecond chapter of the eighth book. 
Let us ſee what he ſays in the nineteenth chapter, 
where he relates the tragical end of this Dominican. 
* Friar Jerom, who foretold many things before they 
came to pals, .. . had always maintained, that the 
king would paſs the Alps, and he preached it pub- 
* lickly, ſaying, that God had revealed to him as well 
* that, as other things which he ſpoke of. He ſaid 
that the king was choſen by God to reform the 
Church by | Au and to puniſh the tyrants ; and 
becauſe he gave out that he knew things by revela- 
tion, ſeveral people murmured againſt him, and he 
drew upon himſelf the hatred of the Pope, and of 
ſeveral in the city of Florence. His life was ex- 
ceedingly virtuous, as it plainly appeared, and his 
ſermons were levelled againſt vice, by which means 
he brought many of his fellow-citizens to live 
well, as I have faid. .. . . He has all along affirm- 
ed publickly in his ſermons, that the king would 
return once more into Italy, to fulfil that commiſſion 
which God had given him, to reform the Church by 
the ſword, and to drive the tyrants out of Italy, 
and that in caſe he did not do it, God would pu- 
niſn him ſeverely. He printed all his firſt ſermons 
with thoſe which he preached lately, and they are 
now to be fold. As for that ſevere puniſhment with 
which, as he ſaid, God threatned the king, if he 
* did not come back ; Savonarola frequently wrote to 
him concerning it, not long before his death; and to 
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he would go himſelf to meet the king, and would 


which 


the ſame purpoſe were the words which he ſaid to 
me, when I talked with him at the time of our return 
from Italy: for he told one that ſentence was given 
out in heaven againſt the king, in caſe he did not exe- 
cute the will of God, and if he did not keep his men 


a a Xx 


A 


from plundering (29).” He ſays (30), that the crimes (29) Comines; 
laid in Savonarola's charge, were only that he foxved cap. xix, pag. 


diſcord in the city, and that as to what he pretended to 
Speak by prophecy, he had private information of it from 
his friends that were of the council. I will neither ac- 
cuſe nor excuſe them, continues he; I do not know whe- 
ther they did well or ill in putting him to death: but he 
ſaid many true things which the Florentines could not 
polſibly have told him: and as touching the king, and the 
evils that avere to befal him according to Sawomarela's 
prediction, you ſee what has happened to him; firſt his 
ſon's death, and then his own. I have ſeen ſome letters 
ewhich he wrote to that prince. 


594, 595 


(430) Ibid, pag. 
596. 


Note he obſerves (31), (31) Ibid, Pag. 


that there were ſome Florentines who ſtill expected the 595. 


king's return, and wiſhed for it, on account of the hopes 
ewhich Sawvonarola gave them, and that they waſted and 
exceedingly impoveriſhed themſelves by reaſon of the expence 
they were at, from an earneſt defire to recover Piſa, ond 
the other places which they had delivered to the king : 
among which, Piſa was then in the hands of the Venetians. 


I. This may induce us to believe that Savonarola Rertzcrtions 


foretold the return of Charles VIII, in a preciſe and 
abſolute manner ; for if he had only foretold it as a 
thing probable, and grounded himſelf on this, viz. 
that God required and threatned to puniſh the king 
if it was not executed, he would not have inſpired the 
Florentines with ſo much confidence. It is then very 
likely, that he promiſed to them abſolutely as a cer- 
tain fact, the ſecond expedition of Charles VIII; but. 
that in addreſſing himſelf to that prince, he did not hold 
the ſame language, but only gave him to underſtand, 
that it was the will of God he ſhould return into Ita- 
ly, and, in caſe of failure, denounced againſt him the 
indignation and the ſevere judgments of his Creator. 


upon this narra- 
tive of Philip de 
Comines. 


He found no better way than this to verify the pro- 


phecies which he gave out at Florence. Philip de 
Comines, who was better acquainted with affairs of 
ſtate, than with the intrigues of prediction- makers, did 
not diſtinguiſh theſe two ſprings, or this duplicity of 
language : he confounded the one with the other, and 


ſuppoſes that the Monk added an F in his ſermons, as 


he did in his letters (32); which is contrary to all 
likelihood. 
phet had been very ſure in the matter, 
have denounced theſe terrible judgments of God to 
Charles VIII; for in ſo doing, he believed it poſſible 
for that monarch not to make the ſecond expedition. 
How then durſt he foretel it, and ſay that Gop had 
revealed it to him? 
a thing will happen, is it in the power of man to hin- 
der it from coming to paſs? Can they chuſe any 
meaſures that will prevent it? Is it neceſſary to 
threaten them with ſome misfortune, in caſe they 
ſhould make it miſcarry ? Let us conclude, that the 
threatnings uſed with Charles VIII, and the certain- 
ty of the revelation touching his return into Italy, are 
things which can never be reconciled in any wiſe head. 
If you ſhould anſwer, that theſe threatnings were to 
ſerve as the means to bring about the event, and that 
therefore they were no ſign of Savonarola's uncertain- 
ty, I will deny the fact; for Charles VIII did not 
return into Italy, and conſequently the threatnings of 
that Monk were not one of the means which God had 
fore-ordained to that end. Turn yourſelf which way 
you will, you can never diſprove his being a falſe pro- 
phet in this point. He puts me in mind of the Dra- 
bicius's and Knotterus's of our days, people that be- 
gan by wiſhing earneſtly for the ruin of the emperor, 
and who proceeded by foretelling it, afterwards by 
looking every where round for a prinee able to pro- 
cure it; and laſt of all, by ſignifying to that prince 
that he was predeſtinated to that great work, and that 
if he did not ſet about it, Gop would puniſh him 
ſeverely (33). There is ſometimes more malice than 
enthuſiaſm in this proceeding, a war is only aimed at ; 
for as a man very well skilled in theſe artifices ſaid, 
it is certain that prophecies, whether ſuppoſed or true, 
have often inſpired the perſons for whom they were 


made, with the deſign of undertaking the things that 
were promiſed to them (34). 


II. I 


(32) For eam - 


It is proper to obſerve, that if this pro- ple the king vill 
he would not return, or if he 


does not return, 
God will puniſh . 
him. 


When God reveals that ſuch 


(33) See the re- 
mark [CJ], of 
the article DR A« 

BICIUS,. 


(34) See the re- 
mark [H] of 
the article KO T- 
TERUS. See 
alſo the remark 
[C], of the ſame 
article near the 
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SAVONAROL A. 
which proved falſe, I mean that which affirmed that Charles VIII would come a ſecond 
time into Italy, he ſerves as a witneſs fo thoſe who cenſure the ſaid prophet. This will 
appear from a paſſage that I quoted out of Gabriel Naude [E], one of the authors who 
blame the conduct of our Monk. He does not do it with ſo much harſhneſs as 
Volaterranus who has roundly affirmed that Savonarola was an arrant cheat, and that 
| _ riſing 


e 
: 

* - 
* 
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IT. I ſhall make another reflection upon the narra- 
tive of Philip de Comines. This author is too ready 
to help Sayonarola out with the accompliſhment of his 

rediftions. He verifies the threatnings of that monk 

in the death of the Dauphin, and in that of Charles 
VIII. They were looſe threatnings, and did not much 
expoſe him ; for that prince might meet with vexa- 
tions from a hundred quarters, and more eafily than 
perſons of a private condition ; ſo that one riſked no- 


ought to read 


font, or foe Hiſtorians (38) mark his expedition as one of the 


æra's of the greateſt calamities of Italy; and it is 
(43) See Guicei- certain that no advantage accrued from it to that part 
ardin and Jovius Of the world. What elſe can we conclude from this, 
at the beginning but that the Monk was deceived in his pretended re- 
of their Hiſtories. velations. He did not ſee farther than another into 
the decrees of Gop ; but he had the confidence to 

boaſt that he knew them. Let it not be alledged that 


if Charles VIII had reformed the Church by his 


ſword, and cauſed his ſoldiers to obſerve an exact diſ- 
cipline, Savonarola's predictions would have had their 
full accompliſhment. Theſe are idle evaſions. When 
Gop predeſtinates to the end, he likewiſe predeſti- 
nates to the means: ſo that if the means of reſtoring 
to the Church her primitive form, and to Italy her li- 
berty, had depended on the ſword of Charks VIII, 
and on the good diſcipline of his troops, that prince 
would have been predeſtinated to theſe means, and if 
ſo, he would have put them in execution, for nothin 

can hinder the decrees of Gop. It is then falſe 
that providence had pitched upon him for this' work ; 
and conſequently Savonarola, who affirmed it, ought 
to be looked upon as a falſe prophet in that reſpect. 


I ſhall not repeat what has been ſaid elſewhere (39) 
in anſwer to the evaſions and ſubterfuges of thoſe who, 
after not ſucceeding in their predictions, lay the fault 
on the ſins of men. If theſe ſins were to hinder the 
event, there was no decree in heaven concerning the 
exiſtence of that thing: for which reaſon, every man 
who foretold that it would come to paſs was miſtaken ; 
and if he had been truly inſpired, he would have 
known the real obſtacles that would happen, and not 


and in that of the King of France. Laſtly, As to what 
concerns the reſt of his actions, we may truly judge 
by theſe, that he was a very great politician, dignified 
ſometimes with the moſt honourable employments, 
and endowed with ſuch a ready and perſuaſive elo- 
quence, that he may juſtly be compared to thoſe an- 
tient orators, who had no leſs dominion and influ- 
ence upon popular and democratical ſtates, than the 
winds have upon the ſea, keeping them at pleaſure 
in the calm of peace, or in the ſtorms of war, mak- 


2 See remark 
[LE] of the arti. 
cle St B E R- 
NARD, 


ing them roll ſometimes one way and ſometimes an- - 
other, turning them upſide down, and, in ſhort, ma- 


naging them at pleaſure, and to the tune of their 
diſcourſes. Savonarola may boaſt of having done this 


for above the ſpace of ten years at Florence, al- 


though he likewiſe made uſe of his revelations, and 
of his counterfeit and diſſembled piety, to keep up 
his credit and reputation ſo long, knowing from 
the examples of Arius and Mahomet, that the re- 
« ſpect of religion has an extreme influence upon our 
minds; and that when once a man has got the 
* fame of living holily, he makes the people believe 
© what he why eſpecially if he be endowed with a 
— | graceful 
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thing at all in threatning him with ſome misfortune. the pretended exiſtence of what was not to happen. (a2) N 
A prophet has nothing to fear when he keeps to ſuch I do not know what authority Varillas had for fay- pologie 
eneralities. He may even fave himſelf by a back- ing that when there was a dearth at Florence, it did no 3 
Ver, in caſe the princes whom he threatens ſhould ſerwice to Sawonarola that he had foretold it, that on the 8 ; Pp 
fall into no affliction: he may fay, that ſuch long pro- contrary, the Florentines were ſo much the more offended & [9 
ſperity is a judgment from God, that it hinders them ar his not having applied a proper remedy (40). They (40) Varillas, 
from minding their ſalvation, as they would have done would not have been altogether in the wrong: for he Ancedotes de Flo- (43) 1d 
in adverſity. Comines is too charitable and good- governed the whole city; and if he was obliged as a ence, F. 214- 460, 
natured ; he might have very well excuſed himſelf prophet to foretel the barrenneſs of the earth; as director 
from making the applications. This fault has pro- of the affairs of ſtate he was obliged to provide ſupplies 
duced others; there are writers who have very falſly of corn: otherwiſe, his prediction was to no purpoſe. 
alledged his authority, for ſaying that Savonarola pro- I muſt not omit that his converſation with Philip de 
pheſied, that the King of France would not long ſur- Comines has been ill related by Varillas, who has not 44) 
vive the Dauphin. Negue inficias tamen ire Cominæus only tacked to it 8 additions and enlarge- which 
potuit, Savonarolam multa were prædixiſſe, de quibus ments, but likewiſe an intolerable falſity, viz. that Sa- oY 
nemo mortalium potuiſſet admonere, Nam & Regi, in- vonarola affirmed that Charles VIII would not return a 
quit, fore prædixit, ut extincto filio ipſe quoque non into Italy (41). | | VI + 
(35) Spizelius, diu ſupereſſet (35). [E ] Philip de Comines ſerves as a witneſs to thoſe (41) Varillas, Kined 1 
in Infel. Litera- Sleidan is perhaps the cauſe of the error which I who cenſure Savonarola. This abill appear from a paſ* Hiſt.. de Charles the ref 
5 page 25%, 6. have juſt taken notice of; for thus he has tranſlated ſage of . . . Gabriel Naude.) Since all the praiſes VIII, hook 1 . = 
fees of John the end of the paſſage of Philip de Comines : Fam & * which have hitherto been beſtowed upon that per- {, 345; 34% nien 
Prancis Pics Negi prædixit, fore, ut extincto filio, ipſe quoque non diu * ſon, are to be aſcribed either to the affection of his | | 
contra capitulum ſipereſſet, atque has illins ad regem literas, ipſe legi (36). friends and followers, or to the artifice and ſubtlety 
4 yas Caſ- Nothing could be more unfair than this tranſlation; of heretics, who would gladly make him more zea- 
har error i: +» ge it does not at all anſwer to theſe words of the origi- * lous than St Paul, more learned than St Auguſtin, 
found, nal: Et touchant le Roy, & les maux qu'il dit luy © and more eloquent than St Chryſoſtom, becauſe 
yy © deyoir advenir, luy eſt advenu ce que vous voiez, qui they appropriate him to themſelves ; I reckon that 
(36) Commerns, © feut (37) premier la mort de ſons fils, puis la fien- © in order to judge of him with more reaſon and 
e ne, & ay veu des lettres qu'il eſcriyoit audit 8igneur * equity, we may in the firſt place ſay of the predic- 
Edit. Amſt. The tranſlation has ſo confounded things, that it di- tions which brought him into ſuch vogue and eſteem, 
1656, in 12mo, rectly and formally aſcribes to the prophet what is that ſo far were they from being occaſioned by a 
As I have not no more than a pure comment of the hiſtorian. Be- divine enthuſiaſm, like thoſe of the prophets, and 
this 2 ſides, it affirms, that the hiſtorian had ſeen the letters of many other ſaints and favourites of Gop, that on 
: 9 3 which contained that pretended prediction; but Co- the contrary, they have been almoſt every one falſe 
the authority of mines only ſays, that he had ſeen ſome letters from 4, as appears in his having affirmed that Charles 
Mr Crenius, Savonarola to the king. To make a faithful tranſla- VIII would come a ſecond time into Italy, that the + Comines, lib. 
Pref. ad Chri- tion, it ſhould have been expreſſed thus: & gquidem * perſon who ſhould graſp at the dominion of Flo- viii, cap. xix. 45) E 
Pep : 2 ui. quoad Regem mala ipſi contigerunt que is eventura dixe- © rence would come to a miſerable end, that John : lario 
cum, Cc. Edit, Vat, quod ipfimet cernitis, nempe primo obitus filii, ac * Picus would recover of the illneſs of which he died 3 
Lugd. Batav. deinde ipſius Regis. Nonnullas vidi epiſtolas ſupradicto © two days after, and in many more of his prophecies, 8 
1702, Principi ab eo ſcriptas. This ſimplicity without ele- ſtill more vain, which are amply deduced and told Fee all 
; gance is much better than a fine Latin ſtile which cor- in the book that John Poggius wrote upon the fal- and th, 
(37) It 1s font in rupts the ſenſe of the original. ſity of them: and that if any of them proved true, 4 5 
Sieden. bat ne III. Here follows a third reflexion. The event has © it muſt be owned, that this happened either by 28 
whole ſeries of proved, that Charles VIII was not choſen by Go p pag. 3 
the diſcourſe to reform the Church by the ſword, and to drive the ty- * him of what was to be done by a great number of Hague 
ſhews that we rants out of Italy. He no ways reformed the Church: friends that he had in the council of the Florentines, 1683, 
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riſing up in rebellion againſt the Church he endeavouted to found a new ſect (c). What () Volterra 
he adds, that Savonarola; when he went to church in order to preach, got armed men i infa. 

to accompany him (4), is no ſmall proof of a factious ſpirir. It cannot be denied that 0% Non riffeio- 
he concerned himſelf too much with political affairs [F]. This is always blameable in 


perſons who have dedicated themſelves to the miniſtry of the word of Gop ; but they 


ſis ſed Militum 


nf Ply | ol | l ee . 4 ribus ſtipatus ad 
are chiefly to be condemned when they meddle with the government; in a ſtate which 


is divided into factions. 


templum divi- 


Now this was preciſely Savonarola's caſe. There were two ons gern, 


| 6 4 " . | 1 . > th A nt prædicandum ac- 
factions in the republic of Florence: the one endeavoured to ſupport the houſe of * 
Medicis, or at leaſt the Ariſtocracy; the other wanted to extitpate that houſe; and to . a. 181. 


ſet up a popular governmnent. 


In theſe diviſions he made himſelf the head of a party, 


Pag. N. 18 1. 


and the ſoul or primum mobile of the Democratical faction (e); ſo that he may be well * remark 


(42) Naude, A- * graceful delivery, and an uncommon eloquence (42) Y 


pologie des grands Naudé concludes, that it was eaſy for Savonarola 75 
Hommes accuſez 


e bear rule at Florence, quando, as Fovius, in ſpeaking of 
A. 5. him, has very avell obſerved; © Nihil 3 5 efſet ad 
& ſq. | © perſuadendum, ſpecie ipſa pietatis, in qua etiam tu- 

__ © endz libertatis ſtudium emineret (43). - - Since 

(43) Id. ibid. pag. there it not à more powerful inſtrument of perſuaſion 

460 © thang ſhea of piety, in which alſo a great zeal for the 
* ſupport of liberty is conſpicuous.” 


We mall de below fome other ſoles of his cen-. 


ſure. Take notice, if you pleaſe, that he might have 
found in Philip de Comines another proof of Savona- 
rola's illuſions (44), and do not forget what he ob- 
which I have ſerves touching the information which that prophet 
e 05 , could receive from the court of France, and the coun- 
a eil of the Florentines. This was no bad method of 
VIII was de- foretelling. It has been ſaid, that there were confeſſors 
ſtined to procure who revealed to him the ſecrets of their penitents, and 
the * that he owned it in priſon. Another good way of mak- 
. 8 ing it to be thought that he had revelations from a- 
rance of Italy, bove. Frater Hieronymus carceribus mancipatus 
| « poſtquam ſepties quæſtionibus & tormentis expoſitus 

_ © fuit, ſupplicavit pro miſericordia, offerens dicturum 

& ſcripturum omnia quibus deliquiſſet. Dimiſſus eſt 

de tortura & ad carceres repoſitus, & aſſignata ſibi 

carta & atramento ſcripſit crimina & delicta ſua in 

foliis, ut aſſerebant, LXXX & ultra, ſcilicet quod 
non habuit unquam aliquam revelationem divinam, 
ſed habuit intelligentiam cum pluribus ex Fratribus 


(44) That 


reſidentibus qui ei Coifeſſiones Chriſti fidelium reve- 
larent cum confitentium nominibus & cognominibus, 
ex quibus ſibi plura dicebantur, & confitentes ipſos 
pro hujuſmodi peccatis & criminibus privatim, ali- 
quando in genere publicè corripiebat, aſſerens fibi a 
Salvatore noſtro Domino jeſu Chriſto eſſe reve- 
lata (45). Sawvonarola being committed to priſon; after 
he was ſeven times put to the rack, begged for mercy, 


45) Excerpa ex 
iario Johannis 


Burchardi, pag. 
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Edie. Hanne promiſing that he would make a full diſcovery of all 
5 2 2 * his crimes in writing. He was releaſed" from the tor- 
Fee alſo pag, 46, * ture, and remanded back to priſon, and having paper 


and the Preuves * and ink given him, he wrote doaun his crimes and of- 
& Obſervations 


33 Fences in eighty leaves and upwards, as it is affirmed, 
de Goes a © viz. confeſſing that he newer had any divine revela- 


pag. 335, the tion, but that he held @ correſpondence. with ſeveral 
15 Edition * Friars reſiding in the. city of Florence, and many miles 
1083. | 


© out of it, who revealed to him the confeſſions of their 
© penitents, together with their names and 
* which gave him ſtill farther information; and that 
be ſometimes. publickly reproved in general thoſe who 
* had confeſſed the like crimes in private, grove that 
they had been revealed to him by our Lord and Sa- 
* viour Feſus Chriſt.” This is what we meet with in 
the journal of a maſter of the ceremonies under Pope 
Alexander VI. I have not the book where John 
Poggius gives the particulars of Savonarola's prophe- 
tical lies; but the following, paſlage ſpecifies * of 
them. A perſon named Fohn Poggius wrote a treatiſe 
which was printed at Rome, containing thirteen chapters, 
in all which, g his ſpeech to Savonarola himſelf, 
after having proved his predictions to be - falſe, particu- 


larly, for that having ſent his cap to Charles Strozza, 


when he was upon his death-bed, and foretold that he 
ſhould be inſtantly and throughly cured by putting it on, 
the ſaid Strozza had ng ſooner touched it but he gave up 
the ghoſt ; and in the like manner, hawing ſent it to a 
Goldſmith called Coſmo, and to ſeveral other fick per- 
ons for the ſame purpoſe, viz. of a cure, foretold and 
promiſed, they all. of them died in a very ſinall time: and 
likewiſe for that he had publickly affirmed that Fohn Picus 
of Mirandola, would recover of the illneſ# of which he 
died — he 5 after that prediction. I ſay, the ſaid 


in civitate Florentia & extra eam per multa milliaria 


irnames, 


compared 
Fohn Poggius after having confuted the reaſons of Saco- 
narola, and exhorted him to return under the obedience f. 


the Pope, proves him to be an infidel, an infamous apo- 


fate, a ſeditious man, a difturber 4 the publick peace 


and happineſs, a ſchiſmatic, a rebel to the ſupreme bi- 


# 


Joop, and therefore juſth excommunicated (46). Read (46) by Vertex 


alſo this other paſſage : Quam ille multa de Eccleſiæ Vauprivas, Pro- 
reformatione, de Turcarum & Maurorum converſione, de ſopographie, Jom, 
Florentinorum felicitate, que mox adimplenda & aftan- 25g Page 23339 
tium multi erant viſuri anteguam moreretur, prædixit? N 
addens (in revelationum compendio) illas abſolutas & 

immutabiles Prophetias efſe® Attamen nibil horum fire 

adbuc contigit, pleraque omnia intra centum ferme annos - 
contraria contigerunt (47). Martin del Rio reproaches (47) Martin. 
him in theſe words, with having foretold abſolutely, Del Rio, Diſs 
and without condition, three or four things as immu- _ Magicar. 
table and near events, the reverſe of which had hap- EY af mt 8 wi 
pened before the revolution of a century He had 93g. m. 19). 
foretold the converſion. of the Moors and Turks, and : 

the felicity of Florence, that is to ſay according to 

the principles of Democracy. But ſo far were the 

Florentines from recovering that government, that 5 
they fell under a monarchical one. He ſeemed to be 

ſo firmly perſuaded of the certainty of his predictions, 

and had fo rivetted that perſuaſion in the Monks of 

his convent, that he and they conſented to verify by 

the teſt of fire (48), the following poſitions; I. The (48) See the 164 
Church of Gop wants reformation : II. It ſhall be mark [Gl. 
ſcourged ; and III. It ſhall be renewed : IV. Flo- 
rence ſhall be ſo too after having been ſcourged : 

V. There ſhall be hopes after that, and the infidels 

ſhall be converted to JESUS CHRIST: VI. All theſe 

things ſhall happen in our days: VII. The exeom- 

munication of Friar Jerom is void, thoſe who pay 


no regard to it do not ſin (485). He affirmed, that (48*) Excerpta » *- 


he had ſuch a diſtin view of futurity, and was ſo ex Diario Bur- 


thoroughly ſatisfied with the evidence of that object ebardi, pag. 46. 


7 


{hit - it would have e een for n not ta e fat Tye 


1 25 mines, pag. 3313 
give his aſſent thereto, as to deny the firſt princi- but inflead I. | 


ples (49). It is in this ſtrain that a perſon muſt ſpeak, deles, e muſt 
who deſires that what he preaches up in a prophetical read infideles. 
manner ſhould make a deep impreſſion upon peoples 
minds ; but the return from this voyage is ſomewhat (49) 8 
„ | ; lbs recdeant 
LFI] I cannot be denied that he concerned himſelf” toq | 
much ævith political affairs.] He begun by little and que facilè ſint 
litth to ſbeau ſome marks of his ſeeret ambition, when "ator 1 
fo ſoom as in the' year 1484, as be himſelf ſays in the “ Teena 
book he wrote on his prophecies, he mixed with Poli- entiarum princi- 
ticians, and procured himſef to be called to the council, pia, quod de Sa- 
aohich at that time was held at Florence for | apps an- vonarola ille dicti- 
a popular government, where he excited all the pendis” Reel) & 
to embrace it with one conſent; and propoſed to them qe quodam ſuo 
four or five points of great conſequence, in order to ſup- familiari, quem 
port themſelves in it, ſaying, that theſe, were revealed 16 non nominat, 
him by GOD Almighty, and that they ought punctualiy Picus eee 
to obſerve them, if they 4were defirous of making their + G0 1 33 
ſtate the moſt flouriſhing in all Italy. Whereupon, tho fuiſſe opinor. 
affairs had not taken the turn that he expected, he ne- Mart. Del Rio, 


wertheleſs did not foil to improve, day after day, his cre- Diſquiſ. Magi- | | 


teaching, in the ſermons be preached car. lib. iv, cap, i 


dit with the people, 


in the year 1489 on St Jabm s revelation, that the Church Welt. L. ot: 


| | 55 30. See Jabn 
avas "thr#atned with a ſpeedy reformation, after that of Francis Picus, in 


the petty kings and tyrants of lah, who were ſhortly to Vita Savonarolay _ F 
al 


feel the awvenging ſcourge of their iniquities. He 
proved this in ſuch a manner by paſſages of the holy ſenip- 
turt, and by maintaining the certainty of his revelations, 
that after the expedition of Charles VIII into Itah, 
ewhich he had foretold and proclaimed tao years before, gs 
every body ſo, confidently expected that he would return 
again, as Savonarola affirmed, that they did not hſe 


_ & it till the year 1498, * which, T4 10 | 


pag. m. 113. 


N N 1 a 
. a * 
* 
„ 40 


gladiis atque licto- 


aſſenſum; ut 2. 
notiſſimaque Sci. ' » 


citizen; abit. (in Con-. 


ns are com- 

monly the Sacra 
Aucbora, the 
laſt reſource, or 
the laſt reaſon of 
one of the parties. 
They are the 
ſame that great 
guns are in king- 
doms, Ratio ul- 
tima Regum, 
The laſt argument 
of kings, They 
are Deus in Ma- 
china, the God 
that unravels the 
Incidents of the 
plot, and who de- 
cides the cauſe, 


man, 
and in ſentences of death haſtily 


ruin. | 
and his declamations againſt the Pope; but 


having agreed that his doctrines ſhould be verifyed by the trial of fire, he viſibly 
ſhuffled, and his heart failed him, when the time came for executing his engagement [G]. 


and he that had fawoured him fo much in his ſermons, 


(50) Naude, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 447, 
ſq 


(Fr) Id. ibid. 
g. 449, © ſeq. 


ſes upon him. 


vere tranſlated from this life into another (50) 
He had incurred the hatred not only Pope Alexan- 
der Vl, and of the greateſt part of the clergy, againſt 
aubom he uſed to declaim in the pulpit ; but likewiſe of all 
the principal citizens of Florence, by the execution which 
he adviſed to be made of ſewen or eight of the chief no- 
Blemen amongſt them : ſo that having no friends left but 
the partiſans of Paul Antony Soderini, who made uſe of 
him to ſupport the popular government, in oppoſition to 
Guy Antony Veſpucci, who wanted to eftabliſh an Ariſto- 
cratical form, they were not able to refit thoſe of the 
contrary party, who, during this commotion, broke open the 
gates of his convent, and dragged him io puniſhment. 
This they aid in order that their city might hawe reſt and 
quiet, by the death of that man who kept them at vari- 
ance with the Pope, on account of his new doctrine, and 
nouriſhed factions and divifions amongft them, which, if 
they had been ſuffered to go any further, could not have 


Failed to end in the ruin of their flate and authority (51). 


Had he meddled with the government, with no other 
view but to maintain concord, and had ſucceeded in 
his deſign, he could hardly be excufed ; for as lay- 
men have no buſineſs with things appertaining to the 
altar, ſo Monks have as little to do with political 
affairs: every one ſhould keep within the bounds of 


his own profeſſion. What ſhall we ſay then of a man 


who immerſed himſelf wholly in cabals of ſtate, and 
occaſioned ſo many troubles and divifions ? Paul Jo- 
vius is moderate enough in the cenſure which he paſ- 
* Is Mediceo nomini maxime erat 
infeſtus, oppugnabatque eum Reipublice ſtatum, 
* quem paucorum potentium, uti prædicabat, vis & 
libido 5 poſſet: ob id civitatem in partes jam 
« plane diduxerat, ita ut a gravibus ſaniſque civibus 
non inepte reprehenderetur, quod a religione divi- 
© narumque rerum contemplatione, ambitioſius quam 


© facratum virum deceret, ad munia regendz Reipub- 


(52) Paulus Jo- 
vius, in Vita 
is X, pag. 


al 
(53) Guicciardin, 


lib. ii. folio m. 
45, verſo, 


« licz trauſiviſſet (52). - Ie was chiefly ſet againſt the 
« family de Medicis, and oppoſed that form of a Re- 


public, which, as he ſaid, auas liable to be governed 


* by the violence and luft of a few great men. For this 
* reaſon he had evidently divided the city into parties, 
and was very juſtly cenſured by grave and wiſe citi- 
rens; becauſe, that laying aſide his religious profeſſion, 
* and the contemplation of divine matters, he had con- 
* cerned himſelf in the management of the flate, with 
* more ambition than became a man of his holy profe/- 
ion. See in Guicciardin (53), how he declared it 
to be the will of God, that the government of the 
people ſhould be ſet up, and nevertheleſs, he conſented 
that they ſhould infringe the prerogatives of that form 
of government, in the point of executing four or five 
bell that were condemned for high treaſon. © Their 
relations having appealed from the ſentence to the 

t council of the people, by virtue of a law 
which had been made at the eſtabliſhment of the 
Democracy ; thoſe who had been authors of the con- 
demnation, fearing leſt compaſſion for their age and 
quality, and the multitude of their relations, ſhould 
mitigate in the minds of the people the ſeverity of 
the ſentence, beſtirred themſelves ſo much, that they 
procured it to be debated before a ſmaller number 
of citizens, whether they ſhould be ſuffered to pro- 
ceed in their appeal or not ; where, as the advan- 
tage both in number and authority was on their 
ſide, who maintained, that it was a dangerous thing, 
and might very poſſibly end in ſedition ; and that 
the laws themſelves allowed they might be diſpenſed 
with in the like caſe to prevent tumults ; ſome of 
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SAVONAROLA 

Hu Republics compared to the tribunes of the people, who favoured Marius againſt Sylla in tlie 
Roman republic, or rather to the Athenian Demagogues, who ſo frequently became 
the directors of the ſtate. Can a Fryar, a miniſter of the altar, in a word, a clergy- 
embark in this ſtormy ſea ? Is it not a kind of engagement to ſin? Will not ſuch 
a man be almoſt neceſſarily obliged to ſupport himſelf by foul intrigues, and by plots 
that generally end in popular tumults (f), in plunderings, in maſſacres, in proſcriptions, 
paſſed, and no leſs haſtily executed, by the faction 
which hath prevailed. Savonarola's party redered themſelves odious by ſuch an execution 
upon ſeveral conſiderable perſons (g), and he thereby ſowed the ſeeds of his own 
He did no leſs contribute to it by his contempt for the thunders of the Vatican, 


(g) See Paul Jo- 
vius, in Vita 
Leonis X, Pag. 


what compleated his deſtruction was, that =. 51. 


By 


the chief magiſtrates were impetuouſly, and in a 
manner by force and threatnings, forced to conſent, 
that, notwithſtanding the appeal lodged, the execu- 
tion ſhould be performed that very night; and in 
this the friends of Savonarola were more zealous 
than the reſt, to the great ſcandal of him who did 
not diſſuade, even his own followers, from violating 
© a law which he himſelf had propoſed a few years 
© before, as very uſeful, and almoſt neceſſary for the 
© preſervation of liberty (54) We may diſcover in (54) Guicciardin, 
this conduct of Savonarola, ſome marks of the unre- . iii. fol. 124. 
generated man, and of the unchriſtian Politician. Note, 
That Varillas ſuppoſes that this Monk endeavoured 
to ſave the lives of theſe ſtate-criminals (55). Had 8222 
that been true, Guicciardin would not have ſaid juſt Duets, A 
the reverſe. I add, that Antony Maria Gratiana, Bi- 216. 7 
ſhop of Amelia, obſerves, that the relations of the 
condemned perſons in vain beſought Valori and Savo- 
narola upon their knees ; they could not obtain for 
them that they ſhould enjoy the privilege of an appeal | 
to the people (56). ä (56) Gratianus, 
[G] What compleated his deſtruction aas, that hav- _ - Acton 3 
ing agreed that his doctrines fpould be verified by the pag. 19, * 
trial of fire, he wifibly ſhuffled .. . . when the time 
came for executing his engagement. ] Guicciardin has 
diſcovered fo great an inclination to juſtify Savonarola, 
that I cannot chuſe a leſs ſuſpected narrative than his. 
I ſhall quote it ſomewhat at length, that I may ſhew 
all the cauſes of this Monk's ruin. Sawonareola . .. 
having been long before accuſed to the Pope of the follow. 
ing crimes, that he preached ſcandalouſſy againſt the man- 
ners of the clergy, and of the court of Rome, that he 
nouriſhed diviſions in Florence, that his doctrine was not 
entirely Catholic, and having, for theſe reaſons, been ſum- 
moned to appear at Rome 5 ſeveral apoſtolical briefs, 
refuſed to go there, alledging divers excuſes ; and, on this 
account, he had at laſt in the preceding year been excom- 
municated by the Pope. By reaſon of this ſentence he 
abſtained ſome months from preaching, and if he had ab- 
ſtained longer, he might have obtained his abſolution eaſi- 
ly ; becauſe the Pope, who made no great account of Sa- 
wonarola, had proceeded againſt him rather by the inſti- 
gation and perſuaſion of his adverſaries, than for any 
other cauſe. But he, concluding that it was owing to his 
felence that his reputation declined fo faſt, or that the 
end which he had in view was thereby interrupted, as 
he had chiefly raiſed himſelf by his vehemence in preach- 
ing, deſpiſed the Pope's orders, and returned afreſh to the 
public x 6 of that office ; affirming that the cen- 
ſures publiſhed againſt him were unjuſt and woid, as 
being contrary to the qwill of God, and prejudicial to the 
intereſt of ſociety. He railed moſt ſeverely at the Pope and 
the whole court: which occaſioned a violent uproar. His 
adverſaries ( whoſe authority with the people increaſed 
daily ) detefled this difobedience, and laid to his charge 
that by his raſh conduct the Pope's mind was altered, 
and that too at a time when he was treating with other 
confederates about the reſtitutiun of Piſa, and when it : 
was proper to do every thing that might confirm him in 3 
that inclination. On the other hand, his followers de- 2M 
fended bim; ſaying, that people ought not, for the ſake of 1 
aborlaly confiderations, to diſturb the works of God; nor 
conſent that, under ſuch pretexts, the Popes ſhould begin 
to meddle with the affairs of their Republic. This diſ- 
pute having laſted ſeveral days, and the Pope being 
ſtrangely provoked, and thundring out new briefs and 
threatnings, of” excommunication againſt the whole city, 
he was at length commanded by the magiſtrates to deſiſt 
from ' preaching. He obeyed their orders, but ſeveral of 
his bruthren did in divers churches the ſame thing _ 
e 
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By this means he loſt his reputation, and the very next day 
men haſtened to his convent; and having dragged him from th 


he had done. As the clergy was no leſs divided than 
the laity, the Monks of other orders did not ceaſe: to 
preach againſt him with great vehemence : and they auere 
inflamed at length to ſuch a degree, that one of the Friars 
ah adhered to Sawonarola, and one of the Friars mi- 
nors, agreed to enter into the fire in the preſence of the 
«whole people, to the end, that, according as Sawonarola's 
Friar ſhould eſcape or be burnt, every one might plainhy 
fee whether he was a prophet or an impoſtor : becauſe 
formerly he had ſeveral times affirmed in his ſermons, 
that, as a fn of the truth of his prediftions, he would 
obtain of G O D, when it ſhould be neceſſary, the favour 
to paſs unhurt through the middle of the fire. Being ne- 
vertheleſs wvexed, that the propoſal of coming to an im- 
mediate proof of it ſhould have been made without his 
knowledge, he dexterouſly tried to divert it. But as the 
thing had already gone too far, and was preſſed by 
' ſome citizens, who defired to ſee their country rid of ſo 
much wexation, it was at laſt neceſſary to proceed. 
Wherefore the two Friars, accompanied by all their bre- 
thren, being come on the day appointed to the place which 
is before the public palace, where were aſſembled, not 
only all the people in Florence, but likewiſe ſeveral others 
from the neighbouring towns: The Friars minors auere 
informed, that Savonarala had ordered his Monk to carry 
the ſacrament in his hand when he entered into the fire. As 
they begun to proteſt againſt this, and to alledge, that by ſuch 
means an attempt was made to endanger the authority 


of the Chriſtian faith, which would decline very much 


reſolution, there aroſe ſuch a diſcord between them, that 
they did not proceed to make the experiment. He hoſt ſo 
much credit by this, that the next day his adver/aries, 
encouraged by ſome accidental tumult (57), took arms, 
.. and joining to theſe the authority of the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
Sciences, Tom. ii, ,p,.\ entred by force into the convent of St Mark, where 
Pag. 6, ſays that h R ; 's f 
Savonarela raiſed he refided, and carried him, together with tavo of his bre- 
this tumult a- #hren, to the publick goal (58). 
mong the people. We ought not to blame Guicciardin for omitting the 
minute particulars of this amazing challenge ; for ſuch 
an hiſtorian is not obliged to trace the progreſs of 
things of that kind. It is ſufficient for him to give 
the ſubſtance of them : but the reader will no doubt 
be very glad to find here ſupplements to Guicciardin's 
narrative, fince we are ſpeaking of a very ſingular ad- 
venture. I ſhall ſay then, that the ſeven theſes which 
J have mentioned above (59), were the firſt ſubje& of 
the challenge. Savonarola having given notice that 
he would defend them, a Friar minor inveighed againſt 
them in his ſermons, and offered to maintain that 
they were heretical. He was ſeconded by his bre- 
thren, and Sayonarola by his, ſo that a violent di- 
ſpute aroſe between the two orders. The Dominicans 
declared, that they were ready to forfeit their lives, if 
they did not make out the truth of thoſe theſes before 
an unſuſpected judge, and they choſe the fire for ſuch 
a judge (60). The Franciſcans having accepted of it; 
Dominic de Peſcia a Jacobin, figned a writing by 
which he engaged to enter into the fire with the Friar 
minor that had preached againſt the theſes. He de- 
clared, that he hoped to come out ſafe and ſound from 
the middle of the flames. The Friar minor declared 
that he was ready to diſpute with Friar Savonarola, 
and that another Franciſcan ſhould enter into the fire 
with Dominic de Peſcia. Some other Franciſcans 
offered themſelves to this trial, with the hopes of paſ- 
ſing thro' it unhurt: but there was one who required 
that Savonarola ſhould enter with him into the fire, 
and who confeſſed that he believed he himſelf ſhould 
periſh in it (61). A great number of Dominicans 
bound themſelves by writing to undergo the trial : 
a great many others made the ſame offer ; and on the 
firſt day of April 1498, almoſt every one of Savona- 
rola's hearers cried out, Here am I, Sir, here am I, 
that will enter into the fire for your glory. Queſta 
matina ultimamente che fiamo a di primo d Aprile, par- 
rechie migliara di perſone, di quelle che fi trowano in 
ſancto Marco naſtro alla predica con grandiſſimo ferwore, 
gridando ciaſcuno, ecco io, ecco io, andarò in queſto fuoco 
per gloria tua fignore (62). It was thought ſtrange 
that Savonarola did not accept the challenge of the 
Franciſcan, who demanded him by name for an anta- 


goniſt. He juſtified himſelf, by ſaying that it was 


0 57 Bullart, A- 


cade mie des 


(58) Guicciardin, 
book iti, near 
the end. fol. m, 
127, ad ann, 


1498. 


(59) In the rem. 
[E], citat. (48). 


(60) My author, 
who ſays this 
pag. 46, quotes 
pag. 51, ſome 
Extracts from a 
diſcourſe of Sa- 
vonarola which 
intimate that the 
Franciſcans were 
the firſt that pro- 
poſed the teſt of 
fire. See below 
citat. (72). 


(61) Bench' io 
creda ardere, ma 
per ſalute dell' 
anime ſon mol- 
to contento che 
10 ardi. Excerpta 
ex Diario Bur- 


cbardi, pag. 48. 


(62) Ibid. p. 50. 


in the minds of the ignorant, if the Hoſt ſhould burn; 
and as Savonarola, who was preſent, 1 Il perfifted in his 
e 


were people who ſuſpected, that the one or other of 


63 

(5) a number of armed % Tus ds af. 

ence delivered him into ter according to 
N the ſome authors. 


not worth his while to enter into the fire with a ſingle 
Franciſcan; but that if his adverſaries, and eſpecially 
ſuch of them as reſided at Rome, and their adherents, 
would expoſe themſelves to the fire, he was ready to 
accompany them; being well aſſured that he ſhould 
come off in the ſame manner as the three Hebrews, 
that were caſt into the furnace at Babylon. Si maſi- 
mamente per che il mio entrare nel fuoco con un fals, 


frate non farebbe quella utilita nella chieſa che richiede 


una tant" opera, quanto e queſta ch iddio ci ha poſta nelle 

mani. Et pero mi ſon offerto & mi offeriſco de novo, 

di far io proprio Iſperienza, ogni volta che glauwerſarii 

di queſta noftra doctrina & maxime que” de Roma e hr 

adberenti vogliano commettere la cauſa in queſto padre 5 

in altri, & mi confido nel noſtro Salvatore Feſu Chrifto 

non dubito punto chio andaro per il fuoco come fece 

Sidrac, Meſach & Abednago nella fornace ardente, non 

non per miei meriti 6 wvirtu, ma per virtu di Dio, i! 

quale vorrò confirmare la ſua verita & manifeftare la I 

fua gloria in gqueſio mundo (63). I pals by the other (63) Ibidem. 

anſwers which he made to the objections : they are to | 

be ſeen in this book which I quote (64). | 
The magiſtrates of Florence having well conſidered 

all theſe loan and the commotions which this 

thing bred in the city, gave orders that they ſhould 

proceed to the execution of their engagements on ſa- 

turday the ſeventh of April 1498. The Friar minor, 

accompanied only with one of his brethren, went to 

the place of execution before the hour appointed; but 

Dominic de Peſcia let it paſs, and came, a little after, 

in proceſſion with the croſs and the Hoſt, and with 

Savonarola, and all his brethren, and a great multi- 

tude of people. The Friar minor declared to the 

magiſtrates that he did not at all doubt but that he 

ſhould be burnt, and begged of them not to paſs a 

judgment in Savonarola's favour, unleſs the Domini- 

can ſhould come out of the fire without receiving any 

harm. This was promiſed to him : and becauſe there 


(64) Ibid, & pa- 
gina ſequenti. 


the Friars, or perhaps both, had hid ſome charm 
under their gown, they were ordered to pull off their 
clothes, and to put on new ones, which had been juſt 
made for them. The Friar minor conſented to it, 
and even offered to go naked into the flames. The 
Dominican on the other hand made uſe of ſubterfuges 
to keep his gown; and it was granted him at the 


requeſt of the Friar minòr himſelf, who repreſented, 


that ſince it was of cloth it would infallibly burn with 
the perſon that had it on. Afterwards, the Domi- 
nican proteſted that he would not enter into the fire 


without the crucifix. This was agreed to at the en- (65) It nigbe 


| treaty ſtill of the Friar minor, who repreſented that / ave been 


a | „ ſaid upon that 
the crucifix was of wood, and that conſequently in- been fog; 


ſtead of being a preſervative againſt the fire, it would Spectatum ad- 1 
be burnt with the Dominican. The latter aſked, as miſſi riſum tenea- 
a new favour, that he might be allowed to enter into tis amici? 
the fire with the holy ſacrament, and declared, that e mo. 
without that he would not expoſe himſelf to the trial. %% pw ? 
The magiſtrates refuſed to grant his petition, and there- Horat. de Arte 4 
upon the aſſembly broke up; every one returned to Poet. ver. 5, or _—_— 
his own houſe; and this was the iſſue of an affair! ee e _ 
which had drawn the attention of the whole city (65). 7 ee 
People murmured, chafed, and entertained ſuſpicions The lab'ring 
againſt Savonarola; and on the monday following, mountain breeds 
which was the ninth of April, they atacked the mo- 4 / muſe. 
naſtery of the Dominicans, and took that Friar out |... Papa jail 
by force (66). NS py teen arena 
I take this from the Journal of John Burchard, 
who was clerk of the chapel to Pope Alexander VI, 
and maſter of the ceremonies. He ſays, that theſe 
things were thus notified to the Pope by the Florentine 
ambaſſador. I confeſs, that the narrative of an apo- 
logiſt for Savonarola (67) does not agree in every cir- 
cumſtance with this, and that it contains a curious 
particular, which is not in the other, vig. that Savo- 
narola offered to forfeit his life, in caſe the very filk 
that covered the holy ſacrament ſhould receive the 
leaſt damage by the fire. The Apologiſt adds, 1. That 
Dominic de Peſcia would have entered into the flames 
without the conſecrated Hoſt, if one of his compa- 
nions (68) had not been warned by Angels, -that it was (68) He was cal- 
not fit he ſhould enter otherwite : 2. That perhaps led Sylveſter of 
this angelical warning was deſigned to hinder people Flerence. 
from imputing this miracle to ſome magic ane: h 
NE, e 
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(66) Taken from 
the Excerpta ex 

Diario Joh. Bur- 
chardi, pag. 49, 

& 7g. 


(67) Joannes 

Franciſcus Picus, 
in Vita Savona- 
rolæ, pag. 128, 


& ſeg. 
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the hands of juſtice. He was put to the rack, and it is ſaid that he confeſſed his 


He was hanged and burnt with two other Jacobin Friars, Dominic 
of Peſcia and Sylveſter of Florence, of whom the one had refuſed to enter into 


impoſture [H]. 


the effects of which are teſtrained by the preſence of 

| the holy ſacrament. I obſerve, that Volaterranus has 
(69) Volaterran, not related this adventure well; for he ſuppoſes (69) 
lib, v, pag. m. that Savonarola having boaſted that he had the gift of 
12. miracles, and that he could paſs unhurt thro' the 
| middle of the fire, the magiſtrates ordered him to 
make the trial, and diſcovered the cheat, by _ 

him refolved not to do it without the Hoſt in his hand. 

This error of Volaterranus in ſuch an eſſential circum- 


ſtance of a fat, which he had almoſt ſeen with his 


own eyes is unpardonable. 
Rerizcrrions For the reſt, we cannot accuſe thoſe people of be- 
upon Savonarola's ing raſh, who entertained ſuſpicions to Savonarola's 
2 with diladvantage ; all appearances were againſt him. It 
regard to the . ; : 8 
challenge of the Was already a prejudice againſt him, that being per. 
Franciſcan. ſonally challenged to enter into the fire, he declined 
to enter himſelf, and ſubſtituted a deputy. He made 
a very fooliſh excuſe, when he pretended that by 
reaſon of the great work to which he was deſtined 
by God, it was beneath him to engage with a ſingle 
Franciſcan ; for he could have done nothing more ule- 
ful towards the advancement of that work, than the 
good ſucceſs of the trial would have been. What 
more authentic proof could he give of his extraor- 
dinary miſſion, than to convince the people that he 
paſſed unhurt thro' the middle of the flames which 
conſumed his accuſer? Would not this have been as 
ſufficient to legitimate his miſſion, as the puniſhment 
of Korah was to confirm that of Moſes ? Obſerve 
well, that this Monk did not expreſs any doubt of the 
activity of the fire. He ſaid, hg was fully perſuaded 
that he ſhould receive no maſher of damage (70) : 
ſince therefore he was to ſurvive the tryal, he had no 
reaſon to believe that it would incapacitate him for 
executing his deſigns. On the contrary, he had rea- 
ſon to believe that it would render him the more ca- 
pable of bringing them about. We ſee then that he 
gave grounds for a violent ſuſpicion, that he was afraid 
of loſing his honour and his life at the ſame time; 
and it was no ſign of courage his offering himſelf to 
the perſonal proof, provided his enemies at Rome 
would undergo it with him : for there is no manner of 
difference between promiſing nothing at all, and pro- 
miſing upon ſuch conditions as one knows will not be 
accepted. | 
Do not object to me his conſenting that one of his 
brethren ſhould enter into the fire, and let it not be 
concluded from thence that he ated ingenuouſly. I 
confeſs that he hazarded his reputation, as he ſays 
himſelf, and that he would have been obliged to ab- 


(70) See above 
citat. (63). 


ſcond, if his deputy had loſt his life. Si uno di queſti 


tali andanda ſotto la mia fede & per far Pubedienza da 
me impoſta come fi ſono promptiſſimamente offerti, ardeſſe 
nel fuoco, chi non vedde ch'io & che queſta tutt'opera & 
impreſa di Dio andarebbe meco in ruina & cio non 
potrei piu in alcun luogo comparire (71). But that does 
not prove his ſincerity ; for the challenges of the 
Franciſcans had him reduced to ſuch a non-plus, that he 
could not preſerve his reputation but by expoſing him- 
ſelf to that teſt of fire, or by conſenting. that one of 
his brethren ſhould do it. He confeſſes, that without 
this, the honour of GO p, and his holy truth, would 
fall to the ground : Conciofia che noi non habbiamo of- 
ferto queſta tale ifperienzza & fuoco, ma loro ſono 
quelli che ce hanno meſſo inanzi ; & noi fiamo co- 
ftanti ad accettar la, accio che I honor di Dio & la ſua 
ſanta wverita non vadi per terra (72). What was to 
be done in ſo great an extremity? It was neceſſary 
to ſhew confidence at leaft in the perſon of a deputy, 
truſting to this, that the magiſtrates would not order 
the proof, or that, at worſt, expedients might be con- 
trived to elude it, which would be of leſs conſequence, 
being employed by Dominic de Peſcia, than if Sa- 
yonarola - himſelf ſhould make uſe of them. Such 
were actually invented. It is true they were of no 
great ſervice ; but the thing was gone ſo far, that it 
was not now the queſtion, whether one ſhould hazard 
nothing at all, but whether one ſhould hazard more or 
leſs. | 

The Friars minors obtained an indiſputable advan- 
tage: their champion diſcovered both a great deal of 
charity, and a great deal of courage; for he preſent- 

I | 


(77) Excerpta 
ex Diario Bur- 
chardi, p. 50. 


(72) Ibid, P. 51, 
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the 
fire 


ed himſelf to a certain death; he had good ſenſe enough 
to be perſuaded that the fire would give no quarter 

to him, he was ready to die for the ſalvation of ſo 

many ſouls, who, as he thought, were miſled by Sa- 
vonarola. He hoped, that their eyes would be open- 

ed, and that the deceit would laſt no longer than they 
ſhould ſee the ſubſtitute of the deceiver periſh in the 

flames. He had ſome grounds to fear leſt they ſhould 

judge that, ſince the two antagoniſts periſhed alike, 

both ſides were in the wrong; but without doubt he 

hoped that the evil would entirely ceaſe, provided it 

was once believed that Savonarola erred. Note, That 

if the Dominicans, who offered themiſelves to the 

trial, were fully perſuaded, that the fire would reſpect 

them, they did not ſhew much courage. Note alſo, 

that by virtue of that perſuaſion, they thought them- 

ſelves innocent of the crime of ſelf-murther, « Mi 

© confido, ſaid Savonarola (73), nel Sig. & Salvatore (73) yy; 
© Jeſu Chriſto, & nel ſuo 8. Evangelio, che ciaſcuno hag 48. 
di loro ne, uſcira illeſo, cioe ſenza alcun damno, & 
quando di queſto dubitaſſe punto, non lo direi, per 
* non eſſer homicida. - - - - 7 truſt in our Lord and 
Saviour JesUs CHRIST, and in his Goſpel, that every 
one of them ſhall come out unhurt, and if I had the laſt 
* doubt of it, I would not ſay fo, for fear of being a 
* murtherer.” He laid that crime to the charge of his 
adverſaries, who offered themſelves to the proof, be- 
lieving at the ſame time that they ſhould periſh in 
it (74). 


ſupra, 


(74) Ne per 


[H] 1 is ſaid that he confeſſed his impoſture.] What dueſto ſiamo moi 


crudeli & homi- 


Guicciardin relates, ſavours of a man who is tender of 


. idi 2 
unfortunate peoples reputation. C1 1, ancorche li 


Savonarola, ſays he, auverſarii, quali 


was examined with tortures, although they were not very fi ſono ſottoſeritti 


ſevere; and upon the examination, a proceſs was pub. publicamente 


liſhed, which ( laying afide all the injurious reproaches don feſſano d' ha- 


ver in queſto fuo- 


that had been thrown out againſt him, of avarice, or co A mc. 
bad morals, or of his having carried on ſecret intrigues . .,, 
with princes ) contained, that his predictions had not & perd non gia 


proceeded from divine revelation, but from his own opi- noi, ma loro ſo- 


nion, grounded upon the doctrine and obſervation of the 22 L 


holy ſcripture, and that he had not been induced thereto deſimi. Nig. 
from any ill deſign, nor from a defire of acquiring high pag, 51. 
preferments in the Church by that means : but that he had | 
earneſtly wiſhed to be the inflrument of calling a gene- 
ral council, in which the corrupt manners of the clerg 
might be reformed, and the flate of the Church of 
Go p, which had deviated fo far, might be reduced to 
as great a reſemblance as poſſible of thoſe days that were 
neareſt to the times of the Apoſtles ; and that he woulT 
have thought it a much greater honour to finiſh that great 
and uſeful work, than to obtain the papal dignity ; be- 
cauſe the former could only proceed from a moſt excellent 
life and doctrine, and a fingular reſpect for all men, 
whereas the latter was very often obtained by ill means, 
or by the favour of fortune, In conſequence of this pro- 
ceſs, confirmed by him in tbe preſence of ſeveral Friars 
likewiſe of his order, but (if what his adherents pub- 
liſhed afterwards be true) in few words, and in ſuch 
as were capable of divers interpretations ; by ſentence of 
the general of the Dominicans, and of Biſhop Romolino, 
auh was afterwards Cardinal of Surrente, the commiſ- 
faries deputed by the Pope, he and the other tavo Friars 
were with the uſual ceremonies in the Church of Rome 
degraded from their holy orders, and being delivered over 
to the ſecular arm, they were hanged and burnt (75). (75) Guicciardin, 
He adds, that Savonarola ſuffered death courageouſly, 4%, iii, near the 
awithout ſaying one word that might ſhew either his guilt end. Fil. m. 128, 
or his innocence ; but that this did not put an end to the © 
difference in the opinions and paſſions of men ; becauſe ſe- 
weral perſons confidered him as an impoſtor; and, on the 
8ther hand, ſeveral believed that the confeſſion which was 
publiſhed had been fulſiy invented, or that the torture had 
more power than truth, upon a man of his conſtitu- 
tion, which was wery delicate. They excuſed his frailty 
by the example of the prince of the Apoſtles, who, avith- 
out being impriſoned, or conſtrained by any torture or ex- 
traordinary violence, did at the bare words of chamber- 
maids and ſervants, deny that he wwas the diſciple of 
that Maſter, from whom he had ſeen ſo many holy pre- 
cepts and miracles proceed. Þ 

There are three things to be conſidered in this nar- 
rative. The firſt is, That Savonarola was delivered 

over 
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over to the ſecular arm, becauſe, as he himſelf con- 
feſſed, he had known things to come by acquired 
lights, and had aimed at nothing elſe in his actions, 
but to bring back the Church to her antient purity. 
The ſecond is, That the confeſſion he made thereupon 
was expreſſed in ambiguous words. The third 1s, 
'That at his execution he neither owned that he was 
guilty, nor proteſted that he was innocent, and that 
nevertheleſs there were a good many perſons who con- 
tinued to look upon him as a faint, though they 
made no doubt of his having denied the truth in 
priſon. | 
GuICcIaR- I. I obſerve upon the firſt of theſe three articles, 
»1x cenſured that Guicciardin has not diſcharged the duty of an 
hiſtorian well; for he has not only ſuppreſſed the 
greateſt part of the accuſations which were acknow- 
ledged as true by Savonarola, but he has likewiſe un- 
fairly repreſented thoſe which he has related. It was 
very allowable for him to believe that the Judges had 
oppreſſed the innocence of that Friar ; but he had no 
right to mangle or diſguiſe the repreſentations which 
had been publiſhed of that caſe. Now he has done 
both, fince it is certain that they contain ſeveral heads 
of accuſation and confeſſion which he has paſſed over 
in ſilence, and that in thoſe which he has mentioned, 
he has ſtruck out what things were criminal, and only 
left an idea of innocence. If an hiftorian can be al- 
lowed thus to diſcharge the office of an advocate, he 
\ ought at moſt to do ſo by ſome reflexions apart, 
and not in the thread of the narration itielf, which 
ſhould be ſtrictly conformable to the publick records. 
Guicciardin is too hard upon the Judges, and too eaſy 
to the party accuſed : it is not his fault if it be not 
believed that they cauſed a man to be burnt for hav- 


oracles of the Bible, he had learned that certain things 
would happen. The pretenſion of ſuch a man may be 
very raſh, and liable to cenſure ; but it does not render 
him worthy of corporal puniſhment : and conſequent- 
ly Savonarola's Judges would have been murtherers 
and aſſaſſins, if they. had put him to death for an 
offence of that nature. Let us ſee wherein the arti- 
fice and miſrepreſentation of the hiſtorian conſiſts. He 
has ſeparated two things which ſhould have beerr put 
together; the one is what Savonarola confeſſed in pri- 
ſon, the other is what he had preached before. This 
Friar confeſſed that his knowledge of things to come 
was not infuſed, or an immediate revelation of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; but he had boaſted of ſuch a revela- 


| (16) Guicciardin tion (76) 3 and it is upon that account that his con- 


himſelf afirms it feſſion, which otherwiſe would have been a trifle, ren- 
in another place, dered him vaſtly guilty. He found himſelf convicted 
zn 80g. 27s fe by his own confeſſion of an horrible and infamous im- 
Affermando non Poſture. Guicciardin has taken great care not to fur- 
predire queſto, & niſh his readers with hints for this remark : he wiſh- 
molte altre coſe, ed, no doubt, that they might not compare Savona- 
* qual pod rola's confeſſion with his preceding conduct. If you 
per diſcorſo hu- DAVE a mind to know part of what Guicciardin has 
mano, ne per ſuppreſſed, read the following paſſage of Nauclerus ; 
Wed res em- ceſs which was publiſhed, Savonarola acknowledged 
Gina rirclaiene, that his conduct had been one continued ſeries of va- 
- = - - Affirming Pity and ambition, to which he had made his pre- 
that he did ut | tended prophecies ſubſervient. Die nona menſis 
fora thi and * Aprilis, dictus F. Hieronymus, præſentibus multis 
r =" . teſtibus, fuit interrogatus & examinatus in aula Ba- 
preached up, by roncelli, primo verbis, poſt minis, dein cum tortura. 
ary human rea- demum 19. ejuſdem menſis fine læſione dixit, omnia 
ſoning, nor by the per ipſum prophetizata, fuiſſe ficta, & quod ob glo- 
Serie fog riam humanam aucupandam talia prædicaverit, & 
„ % © quod videbatur civitas Florentia bonum inſtrumen- 

tum ad faciendum creſcere ſuam gloriam. Et ad 
coadjuvandum ſuum ſinem, confeſſus eſt ſe prædi- 


purely by divine 
revelation, 


tiones quæ fiebant Romæ, & quod reges & princi- 
pes ſe congregarent ad faciendum concilium: quod 
ubi factum fuiſſet, ſperaſſet deponi multos prælatos, 
etiam Papam: & quando fuiſſet æſtimatus in conci- 
lio, manſiſſet & ſtetiſſet in magna reputatione in toto 
mundo: & ſi non fuiſſet in papam electus, ſaltem 
primum locum tenuiſſet. De renovatione eccleſiæ 
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fre without the conſecrated hoſt (i), and the other had exhorted him to it under the (i) See the re- 


pretext of a revelation. The vigorous reſiſtance, which the Jacobins made when mark [6]. 
TY | | | | their 


ing dared to affirm that by a ſtrong meditation upon the 


Scientie di Scrit- we find there, that, according to the acts of the pro- 


caſſe res, per quas Chriſtiani cognoſcerent abomina- 


& converſione infidelium, dixit ſe habere ex ſcrip- ' 
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ex ſcripturis aut revelatione. Quòd oftenderit ſe 

« iviſle in paradiſum, hoc feciſſe ſe ad attribuendum 

« ſibi reputationem & gloriam. Circa factum inobe- 

* dientiz pontificis, quod non ivit Romam, feciſſe ſe, 

ne occideretur in via, Circa factum excommuni- 

cationis reſpondit, quanquam multis aliter videretur, 

crediderit ipſe tamen illam eſſe veram & obſervan- 

dam, obſervaverit per aliquod tempus. Sed ubi vi- 

derit quod ibat opus ſuum in ruinam, ceperit mo- 

dum non obſervandi, & quod pertinaciter ſteterit 

contra pro honore, reputatione ac manutentione 

operis ſui. Hæc & multa alia interpretatus eſt, 

prout in examine quod impreſſum eſt, contine- 

tur (77). - - - - On the ninth day of April the ſaid (77) Naucler. 
Sawonarola was, before many witneſſes, interrogated Cart. di, Genes 
and examined in the hall Baroncelli, firſt with words, 2 5 P * "ag 
afterwards with threatnings, and laſt of all with the Spizelius in Infel, 
torture. Alt length, on the nineteenth of the ſame Literato, pag. 
month, he freely owned, without being racked, that all $59, a confeſ- 
his prediftions had been feigned, and that he had 3 mer e 
preached up ſuch things for the ſake of human glory, = ND x 
and becauſe the city of Florence ſeemed to him a pro- barbarous: it is 


per inſtrument for procuring it. He confeſſed that in taken from the 
order to promote his ends, he had preached things, by book of John 


which Chriſtians might know the abominations which * ws Ou 

ewere practiſed at Rome, and kings and princes might _ 

Jointly procure a council to be called; in conſequence 

of which he had expected that many prelates, and the 

Pope himſelf, would have been depoſed ; that after he 

had been once reſpected in the council, his reputation 

ſhould hawve been firmly eſtabliſhed throughout the whole 

ab; and that if he had not been choſen Pape, he 

would at leaſt have held the firſt rank. As lo the 

reformation of thAChurch, and the converſion of the 

infidels, he ſaid, he had the knowledge of thoſe things from 

* ſcripture, but as to their happening ſoon, he neither kneaw it 

from ſcripture nor revelation. With reſpect to his 

* ſaying that he had been in Paradiſe, he confefed, that 

he did it for the ſake of acquiring glory and reputation 

* to himſelf; and as to his diſobeying the Pope, in not 

going to Rome, he attributed it to his fear of being kil- 

* hed by the way. Concerning the fad of excommuni- 

cation, he anſwered, that though many were of a dif- 

« ferent opinion, he himſelf had believed it true and pro- 

per to be complied with, and that therefore he had 

ſubmitted to it for ſome time. But when he ſaw 

* his defigns go to ruin, he took a reſolution not to mind 

it, and that he had oppoſed it obſtinately for the honour, 

reputation, and ſupport, of his undertaking. Theſe and 

many other things did he confeſs, as they are contained 

in the proceſs that was printed.“ 7 

II. The ſecond thing which I faid was to be conſi- 

dered in Guicciardin's narrative, is, that Savonarola 

made uſe of expreſſions which had a double meaning. 

His apologiſts are perplexed a little upon that head, 

and they own that ſome votaries of that new faint | 

wavered upon that occaſion (78); but there were others (78) See John 

who juſtified him by the example of the antient pro- Francis Picus, 

phets, whoſe anſwers ſeemed to ſignify quite the re- ubi ſupra, Page 

verſe of what they intended. Illud affirmantes fuiſſe 

in uſu prioribus illis veteris Teſtamenti prophetis, 

« perfidis interrogantibus oblique adeò ambigueque reſ- 

* pondere, ut quæ affirmaverant negaviſſe viderentur, 

* contraque quz negaverant viderentur affirmaſſe. Sic 

Micheam Acabo Regi de Aſſyriis expugnandis reſ- 

«* pondiſſe ; fic Prophetam Amos nec ſe Prophetam 

« efle, ſed nec Prophetæ fililum dixiſſe. Sic Foannem 

* Baptiſfam dum de Prophetiæ munere rogaretur lo- 

< quutum fuiſſe. Et in hanc quoque ſententiam Pro- 

phetæ Exzekiclis nonnulla, deque reſponſo Eliſei ad 

Hazaelem depromi dicebant (79). - - - Afirming that (79) Id. ibid. 

the antient prophets of the Old Teſtament were uſed 

to make ſuch oblique and doubtful anfwers to the que- 

ſtions of the wicked, that they ſeemed to deny what they 

affirmed, and, on the other hand, to affirm what they 

denied, Thus ſuch was Micaiah's anſwer to king 

Ahab concerning his victory over the Afſrians ; thus 

did the prophet Amos ſay, that he was neither a pro- 

phet, nor the fon of a prophet. Thus, ſaid they, Fohn 

the Baptiſt anſwered, when he was aſted whether he 

was a Prophet; they add, that ſome things to the ſame 

« purpoſe might be quoted out of the Prophet Ezekiel, and ($0) Ibid, 

« out of Elifha's anfever to Hazael.* They alledged (80) , * Ee 
| | that 
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(101) Id. ibid. 


(100) Had mul- pened ſoon after (1 oo). There were however four 
to poſt tempore. 


years between Savonarola's death and Pope Alexander's. 
One of theſe traditions is that the Devil ſtrangled him; 
the other that the poiſon which he prepared for ſome 
_ cardinals was given to him by miſtake (101). Note 
that according to the firſt tradition he had made him- 
ſelf over to the Devil upon condition that he ſhould 
attain to the Papal dignity. The apologiſt makes 
mention of another book which he had written in de- 
fence of Savonarola's revelations. © Ad hæc viſa quæ 
« ſibi divinitus offerebantur ſcriptis mandata, uno com- 
« plexus eſt libro, cui titulus eſt Revelationum Com- 
« pendium, in quem inſipienter invectus eſt quidam 
Samuel Caſſinenſis ex ordine Minorum, qui vulgo 
* Zoccolanti dicuntur libello proprio & peculiari, 
quem vix in publicum datum inita defenſione Hie- 
« ronymi confutandum ſuſcepi, defenſionemque illius in- 
ſcripſi Hieronymo Tornelio præſidi ordinis Minorum 
* (102). - - - Moreover he comprehended his celeſtial vi- 
© fions, which he had deſcribed at large before, in one 
* book intituled Revelationum Compendium. Againſt 
© this one Samuel Caſſinenſis, of the order of Fryars Mi- 
* nors, who are commonly called Zoccolanti, inwveighed 
« fooliſhly in a particular book, which was no faoner pub- 
* liſhed than I undertook to confute it and defend Sawvona- 
* rola This vindication I inſeribed to Hieronymus 
© Tornelius, general of the ſaid order of Fryars. 
had likewiſe written a book to ſhew that Savonarola 
had been excommunicated unjuſtly. Defenſis Hieronymi 
Sawvonarole ſive de injuſta ejus excommunicatione ad Her- 
culem A. ſtenſem (103). He delayed publiſhing the life 
of our Dominican till the year 1530. Dr Bates has 
/ inſerted it in his /7te ſelectorum aliquot Virorum, print- 
zeaks, when he din ch 68 F 6 
ſays that John ed in the year 1681 at London. Father Quetif, the 
Picus Mirandola- Jacobin, had publiſhed it at Paris in the year 1674: he 
nus, (he ſhould was the firſt that publiſhed it entire. He added notes 
have ſaid John to it, and ſeveral other tracts (104) ; and he is one of 
heck 6n purpoſe. the moſt conſiderable arologiſts for Savonarola. Se- 
veral of his brethren have ſignalized themſelves in the 


to defend Savo- f 6 
narola againſt defence of that prophet. See particularly Bzovius 


0. Fr. Picus, 


139. 


(102) Id. ibid. 
fag. 125. 


(103) Spizelius, 
ub ſupra, pag. 
633, quotes a 
paſſage of it. I 
believe it is of 
this book that 
Mr Du Pleſſis, 
Myſtere d Ini- 


quite, p. 571, 


the Pope, | (105), Vincent Baronius (106), Noel Alexander 
(107), &c. | 

(104) See the I am ſurprized that Gabriel Naude has made no 

Journal des Sca- 


vans of the zoth mention of the apology written by the Dominican Tho- 
of January 1676, mas Neri (108), nor of that which was compoſed by 
Pag. 23. Dutch Ambroſe Catharinus. One Timothy Peruginus (109) 
en was likewiſe an advocate for Savonarola. Note that 
tog 1s Non Catharinus did not adhere to his firſt ſentiments. 
xvii, Annalum. #999 Domini 1494, Hierony mum Savonarolam, O. 
| * dinis ſui fratrem, propter fructum prædicationis de- 
(106) In Apolo- © fendit, licet per errorem, ut nunc ſenex in tertio de 
get. Ord. Præd. Conſyderatione libro ſuo fatetur (110). - - In the 
Foy % Peg. 83, © year 1494, he defended Savonarola, a Fryar of his or- 
Vi. | © der, on account of his great ſucceſs in preaching. But 
(107) In Select. ; therein he did wrong, as he conſeſſes, now when he is 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. old, in his third book upon Confideration.” He is even 
Capit. Sæc. xv, numbered among thoſe who have attacked Savonarola 
. (111). I ſhoula never have done if I were to give the 
3 liſt of all thoſe who have praiſed that Dominican: we 
lbs wa: thould find there particularly Marſilius Ficinus, Mat- 
the paſſage of thew Toſcanus (112), and Flaminius. The laſt made 
Coëffeteau. four verſes which Jovius has thought proper to give 
(113) in that very place where he owns that out of 

(109) In the Life tenderneſs he paſſes by the inſulting epitaph which 


of Savonarola, 


(110) Cochleus, wrote is as follows. 


Append. Part, iii, 
ad Conradum 
Brunum de Sedi- 


tionibus, p. 350. 


Dum fera flamma tuos, Hieronyme, paſcitur artus, 
Religio flevit dilaniata comas; 

Flevit, & © dixit crudeles parcite flammæ; 

(111) See Voe- Parcite, ſunt iſto viſcera noſtra rogo. 

dius, ubi ſupra, 8 

Part, 11, p. 1068, 

who quotes San- 
us Jb. iii, 

theolog. var. 

comment. 22, 

Pag. 567, 


While, holy Ferom, the devouring flame 
Prey'd on thy tender limbs, religion came ; 
The goddeſs avept, and tore her ſacred hair, 
Then, in an agony of wild deſpair, 

Oh ſtop, ſhe cry'd, ſtop cruel flames, a while, 


(112) In Peplo And are my boawels in the burning pile. 


illuct. Viror. 
l. 
[L] De Proteſtants have declared for him.] Let us 
begin with a paſſage of Gabriel Naude : it is in page 
453 of his apology for the great men that have been 


(113) Jovius in 
log. Pag. 100. 


S AVONAR OL A. 


have declared for him [L]. He died however like a good Roman Catholic (m). There 


another Poet had compoſed. That which Flaminius 
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(m) See the paſſage of Coëffeteau in the remark [L]. 


accuſed of Magic. Beza, Vigner, Cappel, du Pleſis | 
Mornai |, and all the Lutherans of Germany commonly f In Elogits, in 
call Savonarola in their books the faithful witneſs of the third part of 
Truth, the forerunner of the Evangelical Reformation, 2 1 605 
the ſcourge of the great Babylon, the ſworn enemy of the ur Long 498 
Roman Anti-Chrift, and to conclude in a word with in his Apologit 
F efſenius à Feſſen, the Luther of Italy. I wonder they contre Leſſius & 
do not likewiſe call him the Fohn Hus of the ſame coun- e 3 525 
try, fince they were both put to the ſame death, were | Ini 5 25 10 | 
both Herefiarchs, and both have their names marked E pill. Phil:ſeph, 
with great letters in the Regiſter and Fournal of their Savoarole pre 


Martyrs, witneſs the following verſes which they put un- ii xa. 


der his effigies, 


En Monachus ſolers: rerum ſcrutator acutus 
Martyrio ornatus, Savonarola pius, 


Behold acute Sawonarola, here | 
The Mank, the Martyr, and the Saint appear. 


He adds that Beza /ays expreſily when he ſpeaks of him 
in his elogies, that his having ſo far diſpleaſed Alexan- 

er VI, was a great proof of his ſingular piety, that 
this wicked Pope could have no reſt till he had cauſed 
him to be moſt unworthily burnt. Homini tam perdite 


He ſcelerato, quam fuit Alexander ille Borgia Pontifex hujus 


nominis ſextus uſque ades diſplicuiſſe, ut non niſi te in- 
digniſſimè damnato & cremato quieſcere potuerit, maxi- | 
mum efſe videtur fingularis tuæ pietatis argumentum (114). (114) Naude, ubs 
It is an argument good enough for an Orator, but not ſupra, f. 455. 
for a writer that would ſpeak hiſtorically or dogmati- 
cally, ſince the moſt cruel tyrants put ſome people to 
death juſtly (115). | (115) See the re- 
Naude might have quoted Bale, Flacius Illyricus, John r [4 ] * 
Wolfius, and Verheiden. This laſt author ſpeaks of zar e 1 . 
Savonarola in a ſtile of admiration (116). It muſt ne- RILLAc, 
vertheleſs be acknowledged that he only conſidered Sa- num. II. 
vonarola in an advantageous light: a great ſource of 15 
falſe reaſonings. Mr du Pleſſis Mornai gave into the (776) Lrbeiden, 
ſame ſnare; he did not ſhew this perſon but on the , 4 inven, Mag 
ſide that appeared fair to him (117). This was the that e is l. 
reaſon that when one of his antagoniſts preſented the ſtaken in faying 
other ſide to the readers, the diſpute became more in- that Savonarola 
tricate, and there was a neceſſity for going back. I s 9285 at fifty 
ſhall cite Coëffeteau's words. He that deſires to fee Sa- . 
vonarola's doctrine defended againſt thoſe wha accuſed him (117) See the 
of Hereſy, let him read the learned apology which Wo- Myſtere d'Ini- 
mas Neri a Florentine Monk of his order wrote for him; 1 Page 570, 
and particularly as io what concerns the article of Fuſti- * — 
fication, which du Pleſſis does moſt of all inſiſt upon, let 
him read the anſiver to the firſt objection, and he will 
know that never any man ſpoke more like a Catholic than 
he, nor in a manner more agreeable to the dotrine of the 
Church of Rome. . . Such reaſon is there to believe 
that he died a Catholic, and here follows the account 
* which his great friend the learned Prince of Miran- 
* dola gives of the matter 4. Savonarola, ſays he, 
having notice given him of his being condemned to 
die, called immediately for a Prieſt to whom he 
might confeſs his fins, and deſired to receive the moſt 
holy communion, which being brought to him, he 
begged earneſtly that they would allow him to take 
and hold the Sacrament between his hands ; and this 
being granted to him, he began to ſay, with great 
chearfulneſs and devotion, that he knew and was 
aſſured that therein was the great and true Gop,. the 
fountain of ſupreme goodneſs, and the maker of 
heaven and of earth, and of all creatures: that he 
knew for certain that therein alſo was preſent the 
moſt holy, indiviſible, and inſeparable Trinity, the 


; 4 Pic: Mira, 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, &c. Do you 
6 
6 
« 
8 
6 


in Apolog. 


think, Mr du Pleſſis, that a Lutheran or Calviniſt 
would have died in this manner, and made ſuch a 
confeſſion of faith? Let your Beza therefore take 
him from among the idols of your party: let not 
Luther call upon him any more, as a voucher to his 
impiety, and as for you do not perſiſt in making 
him an Heretic contrary to his own confeflion. Cer- 
tain it is, that if he had been ſach, neither Picus 
Mirandolanus, nor Marſilius Ficinus, nor Neri, nor 
ſo many other famous men, who have always lived 
in the Communion of the Church of Rome, would 
© have taken it into their heads to celebrate his praiſe, 


even 


68 


+ Liber Savan. 
de Myſt. Miſſæ. 


(118) Coeffetean 
Reſponſe au My- 
ſtere d' iniquitè, 
Pag. 1217. 


(119) Rivet, Re- 
marques ſur la 
Reponſe au My- 
ſtere d' Iniquiĩtẽ, 
Tom. ii, p. 632. 


J Oracolo della 
riformatione della 
Chieſa. In Vene- 
tia al Segno del 
Poz zo. ann. 
1560. Index 
lib. prohib. ſub 
Clemente VIII. 


+ 1 Theſſal. ii. 
| ver. 4» E 


(120) We ſhall 
ſee in remark 
[M ], that his 


crime included 


an execrable im- 


poſture, vi. his 
making people 
believe that he 
had immediate 
Revelations. 


(121) Rivet, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 633. 


S AVON 
| * 1 5 ew 


© eyen after his death. But with what face can you 
* reckon among the Lutherans and Calviniſts, a Monk 
* who lived continually in his cloyſter, ſtrictly ob- 
* ſerving his vows, and ſo earneſtly exhorting his 
© brethren to do the like, that he appeared to be ſu- 
« perſtitious in his way of life? With what face can 
vou reckon among the Lutherans and Calviniſts, a 
Monk who conſtantly celebrated the holy ſacrifice 
© of the Maſs, and who has even written books to ex- 
« plain the myſteries of it, and to teach us how we 
* muſt partake of the fruit which Gop communicates 
© to us therein +? How can people place in the liſt of 
< Lutherans or Calviniſts, a man that always believed 
in the ſeven Sacraments of the Church, always in- 
* yoked the Saints, and always prayed for the dead, 
* whom he believed to be in Purgatory. Let any one 
take the pains to read Savonarola's books, and if he 
does not find there all that I have been ſaying of 
him, Iam willing to pals for a calumniator. What 
* if he had ſome particular opinions? We do not 
call people Heretics who only err, but ſuch as join 
« obſtinacy to error. To conclude, it was not for hav- 
ing greaned under the heavy load of abuſes after a 
Reformation, that he was burnt : but his greateſt 
crime was a ftate-crime, inaſmuch as he preached in 
a Republic that was divided into factions, the moſt 
powerful of which, being oppoſed by him, put him 


7 
o 


to death as a ſeditious perſon (118) 


This paſſage did a little ſurprize the apologiſt for 


Mr du Pleſſis, and obliged him to give good words. 
True it is, replied Andrew Rivet (119) that either Sa- 
wonarola did not know all the doctrine of Luther and 
Calvin, * amidſt the darkneſs of the time, or elſe he 
durſt not in every point make an open profeſſion of 
that doctrine, being {urrounded by Inquiſitors. It 
cannot be denied however that he ſaw the neceſſity 
of a Reformation in the Church, that he ſighed 
after it, and expected it : and upon that account we 
place him in general among the witneſſes of truth: 
knowing alſo, that in ſeveral particulars he taught 
more purely than the Monks of his time, as ftill 
appears by the books we have of his, eſpecially by 
the collections of his Sermons preached at Florence 
upon the ſubject of reforming the Church. It is a 
ſign that his writings were not reliſhed by the Church 
of Rome, fince Pope Clement VIII forbids the 
greateſt part of his Sermons, and his Italian dialogue 
upon truth, to be read till they had undergone a 
purgation T. If this truth were for his advantage, 
he would not conſent to have his eyes ſhut... ... 
It is a great prejudice in our favour his being among 
the prohibited authors. As for the circumſtances of 
his death, it is very poſſible that there were ſome 
things which we ſhould be unwilling to approve. 
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But that does not at all oblige us to reject what he 


of the like nature, we follow St Paul's advice, 

all things, and hold faſt that which is good g, receiv- 
ing no man, as the author of our faith who is only 
a man. . . . . For the reſt, if his crime had only 
been a ſtate-crime (120), it is not at all likely 
* that they would have burnt him: and what our 
* Hiſtory had advanced upon the authority of Guic- 
« ciardin, ſhews that there was ſomething elſe, name- 
ly that he preſſed hard for a council to reform the 
corrupt manners of the Clergy, and to bring back 


© either did or ſaid well. For in this and other 7 
Cc ry 


the ſtate of the Church of Gop, which had deviated 

ſo much, to the model of the Apoſtles. Upon this 

account it is that we conſider him as one of us, not- 

withſtanding that he was a Dominican (121). All 
this is weak; for he finds himſelf obliged tacitly to 
acknowledge that Savonarola died an idolater, and 
that he taught ſeveral doctrines which Luther and Cal- 
vin held' in abomination. If his mind was earneſtly 
ſet upon the Reformation of the Church, that might 
only concern bad morals, and the abuſes which had 
crept into diſcipline ; and in that caſe he would not 
deſerve to be excluded from the number of true Roman 
Catholics. It is not at all to be doubted but that in 
the moſt corrupt ages, thoſe who were the moſt de- 
voted to the deciſions of Councils, and to the Pope's 
authority, were nevertheleſs ſenſible that ſtrange diſ- 
orders were committed in the diſtribution of Indul- 


gences, and in the election of Popes, and by the non- 


among the ſaints of JESUS CHRIST? 
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is ſome foundation for doubting whether the title of Martyr, which has been beſtowed upon 


him 


obſervance of the rules of diſcipline, that there was an 
exceſſive worldly pomp in the court of Rome, and 
that it were to be wiſhed a ſtop could be put to theſe 
diſorders. Do we not ſee at this day monks (122), and (122) Father 
pariſh-prieſts (123) write books againſt the abuſes which Mabilln in his 
are committed in religious worſhip ? Are they for all e de igno- 
that the leſs averſe to what is called the ſect of Cal- Pm Sanfopung 
vin, the ſect of Luther? Let us therefore ſay that wi 
Mr Rivet does not extricate himſelf well. He was to (12 

: 3) Mr Thiers 
prove that Savonarola condemned the deciſions of in ſcveral books. 
Councils which Calvin and Luther have condemned. and particularly 4 
But this is what he has not done; he contents in that of the 
himſelf with ſaying, that the Pope did forbid ſeveral 0 cefſaire 2 
of Savonarola's pieces to be read till they had under- 5s ab 5 og | 
gone a purgation. This remark is too looſe, for we See alſo the trea- 
know that the congregation of the Index does ſome- tiſe on the Ju- 
times take the ſame method with certain books where bilee of which 
there is nothing but trifles, or equivocal expreſſions, e, Journ lilte of 


: 5 Trevoux have 
to be corrected. Rivet expoſes ſome faults of Coëffe- given an extract 


teau concerning the diſpute between John Fiſher and in their month of 


Luther ; he fays (124), that as Fiſher does not make July 1702, edi- 
the leaſt mention of Savonarola's writings, it is with- tion of France. 
out any reaſon aſſerted, that he has HHeaun by all the 15 ) Rivet 
auritings of this great man, that he awas entirely againſt ubi ; Jongg pax. 
ewhat Luther taught. Rivet alſo obſerves, that it is 642, 
falſe that Luther quoted any thing from Sawonarola in 
point of doctrine; he only ſaid, that he ſeemed to de- 
ſerve a place among the ſaints of JESUS CHRIST, 
whom the murtherers had burnt in divers places. It 
is nevertheleſs true (125), that Luther quotes him as (125) In the pre- 
an author that is very orthodox upon the ſubject of fece which he 
Juſtification and the merit of good works ; but if he e ha me. 
: 8 e editations of 
had known that this Monk Lied in committing acts of Savonarola. Far. 
idolatry, would he have preſumed to reckon him 1523. Mr Sec- 
kendorf Hiſtor. 
If you have a mind to know what Savonarola's Or- rope quotes 
thodoxy was, read this paſſage of Mr du Pleflis. He es * 


explodes human traditions as much as poſſible in his books, 


acknowledges no ſalvation but in gratuitous juſtification 


i faith in CaRIsT, and to that he adheres without 
depending upon any other merit: he is for giving the ſacra- 
ment in both ſpecies, abſolutely condemns indulgences, and, 
as well in point of life as in point of doctrine, owns An- 
tichriſt to be in the court of Rome. The doftrine of free 
Juſtification, in particular, is excellently handled in his 
Meditations upon the Pſalms xxx and l, which Poſſevi- 
nus, the Feſuit, acknowledges to have been auritten by 
him the evening before his execution *. 


As for his fer- * Poſſevinus in 


mons, and other books, the Index Romanus has maimed Apparat. Tom. i, 


and disfigured them at pleaſure (126). Since Mr du Pleſ- | 
11s only cites Poſſevinus, a man, who ſometimes judged (126) Du Pleſſis, 


of books that he had never read (127), it would have ubi ſupra, P. 572. 


been proper that Rivet, his defender, had oppoſed to 
Coefteteau good extracts from Savonarola's works, to (127) mo 2 
the end that the reader might certainly know whether 3 
that Monk condemned the doctrine itſelf of indul- CHIAVEL. 
gences, or only the abuſes in the practice, and whe- 

ther, ſetting aſide all traditions, he was for retaining 

nothing but what was contained in the Scripture. It 

is not at all probable that his views were ſuch, ſince 

he approved of monaſtic vows. It is not a ſure 


way to judge of what an author believed dogmatically 


concerning gratuitous juſtification, and the merit of 


good works, from a work which he compoſes in order 

to prepare himſelf for death; for in that ſituation 

people humble themſelves . as much as they can, and 

have recourſe to the moſt certain remedy, which is 

the grace and mercy of GOD (128). Laſtly, it is (128) See what 

neceſſary to diſtinguiſh whether an author ſwerves from I have quoted 

the deciſion of councils, or from the particular ſenti- from BETLax- 

ments of ſchoolmen. Theſe ſentiments did ſometimes BEET ae 
a is article, 

acquire ſuch a large extent, that they almoſt hid the cation (2). 

deciſion of the council under their ſhadow. It may 

therefore appear that a man, who oppoſes them, does 

really ſwerve from the doctrine of the Church of Rome, 

but ſometimes it is only a falſe appearance: the do- 

ctrine of Juſtification is no longer ſo great a ſubje& of 

diſpute, ſince it has been thoroughly ſifted and ex- 

plained. I ſay this without adopting entirely the 

following words of Mr Peliſſon. A great part of 

Germany is long ago weary of being called Luthe- 

* rans and Proteſtants rather than Catholics. They 

are privately aſhamed of having made a breach for 

the ſake of queſtions that are forgotten, and which 
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« ceaſe to be queſtions, now that people are leſs warm, 
and more willing to hear and underſtand one ano- 
ther: diſputes which made ſo great a noiſe in the be- 
« ginning of the ſchiſm, and which no body mentions 
now, concerning juſtification by faith, or by the merit 
of good works, concerning the efficacy of the ſacra- 
ments, by the opus operatum, or by the opus operan- 
© tis, and other things of the like nature (129). 
de la Tolerance As Coeffeteau was a Dominican, and conſequently 
des Religions, very much diſpoſed to fave the honour of Savonarola, I 
Page 141, 142. fee, without ſurpriſe, that he does not complain of Du 
Pleſſis, for having left out of the long quotation of 
Guicciardin what concerns the trial of fire. I think it 
as little ſtrange, that he does not find fault with an 
explication of his, which is very liable to cenſure. 
Guicciardin alledging here, they are the words of 
Mr Du Pleſſis, 20 other crime but this, that whereas 
he bad formerly aſcribed his predictions to divine revela- 
tion, at his death he acknowledged that he had them from 
the obſervation and interpretation of the holy Scripture, 
ewithout doubt of the Apocalypſe, which with us fignifies 
the ſame thing as Revelation, and which we are very 
gell aſſured is divine (130). This interpretation can- 
not agree with Guicciardin's text ; for as we have ſeen 
above (131), that hiſtory affirms (132) that Savonarola 
had not grounded his ſermons upon the knowledge of 
Scripture, nor upon human reaſoning, but merely 
upon a celeſtial revelation ; that nevertheleſs he con- 
feſſed before his judges (133) his having foretold 
things to come, not by a divine revelation, but by. a 
particular opinion into which he had been led by the 
ſtudy of the word of Go p. It is then evident that 
there is a contradiction between what he confeſſed to 
his Judges, and what he faid before : and it is not 
neceſlary to point out the illuſion of Du Pleſſis; every 
body may readily perceive it, and conclude from 
thence, that the force of prejudices is very apt to ſe- 
duce people, and that it ſtrangely miſleads ſuch authors 
as have a mind to juſtify, at any rate, thoſe whoſe 
teſtimony ſeems uſeful to them. John Francis Picus 


(129) Peliſſon, 


(130) Du Pleſſis, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
572. 


(137) In the, re- 
mark [H J. 


( 132) Gaicciar- 
din, lib. it, fol. 
m. 44, verſo. 


(133) Id. ibid. 
fol, 100, | 


quotes 
refaces 


ceived a meaſure of prophetic light, which delivered 
him from all thoſe uncertainties that remained with 
him while he joined his own reaſonings to the inſpira- 
tion of GO (134). We ſhall ſee preſently whether 
the lie contained in the contradiction, which I have 
juit mentioned, was worthy of puniſhment. | 
[M] There is ſome reaſon for doubting whether the 
title of martyr ... . . juſtly belongs to him.] We have 
ſeen (135), that Luther gave him this title. Reuſne- 
rus (136), Heidegger (137), and ſome other Prote- 
ſtants, give it to him; but Rivet, who had read Coef- 
fetau, was more reſerved, as has been ſeen in the fore- 


(134) Jo. Franc, 
Picus, ubi ſupra, 
Pag. II2z, 113, 


us in 
Tom, i. (135) In the re- 
mark [LI, ci- 

Pleſſis, tation 0 1 26). 
Pe 57. 


(136) Reuſner. 


8 in Diario, b. 79, in remark. It is not very eaſy to conceive how 
], of & in indice, © the Proteſtants could place among the martyrs of 
3 JesUus CHRIST a man who had celebrated the 


(137) Heidegg. 
in Hiſtor. Papa- 
tus, pag. 191, 
192, & in indice. 


maſs, and invoked the ſaints all his life, and who, 
in the article of death, had communicated, accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of Rome, with an act of faith 
touching the real Preſence, and with an act of adora- 
tion to the ſacrament, which he held between his 
hands. This, according to the principle of the Pro- 
teſtants, was to live and die in the boſom of idolatry, 
and conſequently out of the way of ſalvation. Now 
a reprobate and damned perſon cannot be a true mar- 
tyr, although even he ſhould loſe his life for the ſake 
of orthodox opinions. Is it not certain that if Ale- 
xander VI put a man to death, who preached up 
the greateſt part of the Proteſtant doctrines, but who 
at the ſame time was an Antitrinitarian, the miniſters 
would think that neither ſuch a perſon's ſufferings, nor 
his declamations againſt Rome, nor his zeal for the re- 
formation of the Church d d any honour to their party ? 
Why ? Becauſe dying in the guilt of an hereſy, which 
damns people, he could not be confidered otherwiſe 
than as a ſon of Gehenna, and ſlave to the Devil. The 
very ſame thing muſt be ſaid of thoſe who die in a 
ſtate of idolatry. | EY | 
Among ſo many authors who affirm that Savonarola 
ſuffered the puniſhment of fire for the zeal which 
had moved him to preach againſt, the Pope, there is 
not, perhaps, one. that has duly examined his trial. It 
is nevertheleſs highly neceſſary to read, with atten- 
tion, all the acts of a martyrdom, before one pro- 
nounces that this or that perſon died the martyrs of 
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aſſures us, that Savonarola believed he had at laſt re- 
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bim by ſome authors, juſtly belongs to him L A7 J. It is faid that the council of Piſa 


promiſed 


Jesvs.CHRIST.. For if the Judges, who condemn 
an orthodox man to death, declare in their ſentence 
that they do not puniſh him for the ſake of his opi- 
nions, but becauſe he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh them 
by ſeditious ways, he cannot be accounted a martyr, 
unleſs it be certain that he was falſly accuſed of ſe- 
dition. It is therefore requiſite to examine maturely, 
and without prejudice, all the parts of a trial, and if 
we find by this examination that the orthodox man 
was convicted of having ſpirited up the people to 
demoliſh the altars and plunder the churches, and of 
having even ſet his hand to the work, we ought to 
acknowledge that the ſentence, which condemns him 
to death for this cauſe, is not the condemnation of a 
martyr. A miniſter who ſhould return at this day (138) (138) I write this 


into France, and who ſhould be taken and hanged for in the year 170% 


preaching privately, would deſerve the title of a mar- 

tyr, altho' even the Judges ſhould expreſsly affirm in 

their ſentence, that they condemned him becauſe he 

had acted againſt the edicts of the prince; but if they 

grounded their condemnation wholly upon this, that 

he had been convicted of acting as a ſpy, and of plot- 

ting inſurrections in favour of the enemies of the ſtate, 

there would be no more any room for pretending that 

he was a martyr. I ſuppoſe the proofs to be legal and 

ſuitable to the practice of criminal courts with reſpect 

to the depoſitions of witneſſes, or intercepted letters, 

or the accuſed party's own confeſſion, ſhould it even be 

extorted by the rack ; for this laſt proof is a legal 

one in ſeveral countries, and it cannot be invalidated 

juridically under pretence that pain forces ſome people, 

of a delicate make, to accufe themſelves of what they 

have not done. It would not be ſufficient to ſay at 

random, that the Judges had ſuborned falſe witneſſes, 

and forged letters: it would be neceſſary to bring good 

proofs for this, without reſting upon probabilities. 

All the world knows that the Jeſuits are reproached 

with having converted into martyrs ſome of their bre- 

thren who were puniſhed as ſtate-criminals. The 

compilers of Martyrologies ought to have the delicacy 

of Julius Cæſar, who deſired that his wife ſhould be 

not only virtuous, but alſo free from ſuſpicion (139). (149) Thy Kaſs 
If Judges are to be arraigned in the caſe of martyrdom, ozpog yuvarue 
things ſhould be brought to a moral demonſtration ; a? 8:aBeafs 
for otherwiſe the innocence of the martyrs will be a 5% xavapev 


perpetual ſubje& of diſpute, a dubious virtue, and 2 
liable to ſuſpicion at leaſt. criminationis (and 


I put this queſtion now to thoſe who ſay that Savo- or criminis as 
narola was burnt for no other reaſon, but becauſe he Key one Ges 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of the court of Rome, e — 
Hawe you read the acts of his trial? Did you find there f 
that he was charged with no other crime but railing at A. See him alſa., 
the Pope, deſpiſing the excommunications of Rome, and in Vita Cz 6 20 
preaching, that the Church wanted to be reformed? In ond 4 22 xC, 
that caſe I yield the point to you. But as you cannot have cap. lxxiv. 
read them without finding that among ſeveral other | 
ſhameful confeſſions which were drawn from him, he 
acknowledges that his predictions were only grounded 
upon the conſequences which he had deduced from Scrip- 


ture it is impoſſible for you to juſtify qourſelves, your report 


is wery unfaithful. 


In effect, this acknowledgment of Sayonarola con- 


victed him of an impoſture that was full of prophana- 


tion and impiety, fince he had ſaid, for ſome years, 

that his knowledge of things to come proceeded from 

an immediate and prophetical inſpiration. This, 

no doubt, was the principal reaſon which the Judges 
alledged for ſentencing him to be burnt. The manner 

in which Mr Du Pleſſis Mornai endeavours to recon- 

cile theſe two things, is wrong ; I have ſhewn the | 
invalidity of it (140). Thoſe who would excuſe Savo- (140) In the 
narola by the goodneſs of his intentions, do not de- foregoing re- 
ſerve a hearing; for it is certain that Numa Pompi- 25 
lius, and ſome other antient legiſlators had the public 
intereſt in view, when they gave out that Gop dictated 

to them the ordinances which they eſtabliſhed. Is 

this pretext ſufficient to clear them from the infamous 
character of impoſtors? But granting that they might 

be excuſed, it would be impoſſible to excuſe Savona- 

rola. A Chriſtian, a Monk, who profanes the name 

of Gop to ſuch a degree as to put off his particular 
opinions for immediate revelations, is infinitely more 
criminal than the. Gentiles, who were wanting in 

their reſpect for the falſe gods of Paganiſm. 


8 


Is 


Apoph. p. 306, 


70 $SAVONAROLA. 


promiſed his canonization to the Dominicans, provided they would take part againſt 


If you anſwer, that this was not the true reaſon of 
Savonarola's puniſhment, it was only the pretence, I 
aſk you, is a man allowed, upon certain facts, to give 
his conjectures, and interpretations, which are chari- 
table, with reſpe& to the par accuſed, and malicious 
with reſpect to the Judges ? nd after all, this does 
not juſtify the perſons whoſe narratives he examines; 
for they ſay not a word concerning the motives which 
the Judges alledged. They decide the point without 
ſetting forth the tenor of the acts. Does not this 
ſhew a conduct full of temerity and paſſion ? 

This does not concern thoſe who acknowledge that 
the records of the trial charge ſeveral great crimes 
upon Savonarola, but who pretend that foul play was 
uſed in drawing up theſe records, and that there ap- 
peared falſified copies of them. Spizelius tells us, 
that the famous Mr Magliabechi communicated to him 
ſeveral remarks concerning this falſification. ©* Quid, 
© quod inquiſitionis etiam ſeu examinis libellus & com- 
< mentarius duplex fabricatus fit ; fincerus unus, alter 
* a Ceccone quodam Actuario falſatus & legitimo 


1 Narrat. ibid. Hieron. . Qui de iniquiſſima & ſceleratiflima pro- 
3 ceſſus Savonaroliani adulteratione haud ita pridem 
Proceſſum Hie- pluribus etiam per litteras me edocuit & clariſſima 
rony mi, ab eodem N . N Aon 3 1 3 5 — 
Ceccone nequam, miſſæ) indicia fecit Ampliſſimus & famigeratiſſimus 
Ln — © Bibliothecarius F renin D. _ 10 wo s M M4 
4 . 7. © GLIABECIUS (141). - - - - What ſhall we ſay 
3 ” ag © as to this, that 8 a double account of the trial, 
jugi fuiſſe poſtea * or examination, drawn up; the one genuine, 55 other 
| conceſſum, cujus © falſffied, and put in the room of the true one, by a cer- 
| ” 33 . &. * be name was wo as we learn from 
exinde & zquior 1e narrative of Timothy Peruſinus. But the perſon 
in H erony mum who, aot long ago, fully informed me, by his letters, of 
fuerit. - - Pe- © the moſt unjuſt and ſcandalous manner in which Sawo- 
: 22 7 _ _— narola s trial had been falffied, and gave me the 
RS the P On, cleareſt proofs of the fraud and impoſture committed by 
genuine 44% ; 4 07 was A oo 8 aba — famous _ 
avonarola was ne rary-Reeper, Y AANTONY AGLIABE "a 
afterwards com- I will ab doubt of this, nor of the paſſion which 
ſaid will - „may poſlibly have prevailed in the minds of the Judges: 
7% Lucretia d I ſhall only warn thoſe who ſo poſitively affirm, that 
Medicis, ſher to the ſole cauſe of Savonarola's death was, his having 
Pope Leo X. and railed at the Pope, that Guiciardin, who is rather his 
wife to Fames Apologiſt than his Hiſtorian, owns, that the party ac- 
er at Culed renounced the title of a Prophet. He was 
of it made ſuch therefore convicted of impoſture in point of prophecy, 
an-impreſſion upon by his own confeſſion : a moſt heinous and exe- 
her as to give ber crable crime upon which the Judges condemned 
5 e = him. Graviſſimum crimen viſum, quod ſe a Deo 
ane from that futurorum moneri, cceleftique juſſu ea populo enun- 
time. * ciare mentitus, plebis ſtudia ac voluntates falsa ſpecie 
« religionis captaſlet, aut divinum ſe vatem ferens, im- 
(141) Spizelius, © pendio mendacio hominibus impoſuiſſet. (142). - - - 
3 Pag. 


* A 8 * * * 


* His greateft crime ſeemed to be, that falſly 3 
| * to be warned of things to come by GOD, and to be 
8 commiſſioned from Heaven to declare them to the people, 
de Caſibus, vi- be had gained upon the ſpirits and inclinations of the 
ror. illuſtr. pag. mob by a counterfeit ſhew of religion ; or that feigning 
140. * himſelf to be a divinely inſpired prophet, he had impo- 
* {ed upon men by an extravagant lie. Can people boaſt 
of ſuch a martyr ? The different courſes which his 
followers took to juſtify him in this point (143), ſhew 
too plainly that they did not doubt but the records of 
the trial were faithful, with reſpect to this confeſfion 

of Savonarola. It is to be carefully noted, that if his 

accuſers are ſuſpected of calumny, his apologiſts are 

ſuſpected either of being guided by infatuation, or by 

the intereſt of their order. Thoſe who have made it 
their buſineſs to juſtify him, were either his diſciples, 

or monks of his order. 'There is nothing that people 
will not do rather than own that they have been the 
dupes of an hypocrite ; and when once they have ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be prepoſſeſſed with a notion that 
ſuch a devotee is a Prophet, they hardly ever give it 
up; they will ſooner exclaim againſt the Judges who 
condemn him, than acknowledge their own weak- 
neſs. Neither the Franciſcans, Sayonarola's adyerſaries, 

nor the Dominicans, his brethren, ought to be con- 
ſulted here. We muſt have recourſe to the teſtimony 
F ee of ſuch as have no ſhare in the quarrels of the two 
lib. i, cap. iii, Orders. Pierius Valerianus, and Juſtus Lipſius (144), 

pag m. 139, 140. Who come under that claſs, are not at all favourable 

| I | 


(143) See the 
remark [X J. 


(144) Liphus, 


© ſuppoſitus referente Timotheo Peruſino, cap. 49. Vit. 
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Pope 


to our Dominican. One of them declares, without 
any ceremony, that he was burnt for the impoſture 
and impiety of which he was convicted. Sayonarola 
* Divi Dominici ſacris initiatus non modo literatus, 

* ſed magnz apud literatos omnes auctoritatis, Chri- 

ſtianæ diſciplinæ concionator egregius, admirabilis 

* omnino doctrinæ, niſi pravo eam ingenio contami- 

* naſlet, poſtquam facundia fretus ſua Florentinum 

© populum eo compulerat, ut ab Alexandro Pontifice 

Maximo, atque adeò ab Eccleſiæ Romanæ inſtitutis 

diſſentiret, majoremque fibi adrogaret auctoritatem, 

* quam ab ipſo rerum opifice per manus traditam 

adſecutus eſſet Petri ſucceſſor Rom. Pontifex; de 

doctrina ſua, deque Dei familiaritate, quæ fe ad 

colloquium uſque dignatum palam profitebatur, fidem 

* quo pert nacius tueri perſever at, mendacitatis & 

impoſturæ demum convictus, impietatiſque damnatus, 

in urbis, quam deceperat, medio cum aſſeclis ali- | 

quot concrematus eſt (145). - - Savonarola the Domi- (14 5) Picrius Va- 
© nican was not only learned himſelf, but likewiſe a man lerianus, de Li- 
© of great authority among the learned, and an excellent terat. Infelicitate, 
s preacher of Chriſtian diſcipline. His doctrine wwas tho- Ne, 
* roughly admirable, if he had not corrupted it by an evil 725 
dAdiſpoſition. By his eloquence he induced the people of 
* Florence to diſſent from Pope Alexander, and conſequently 
from the inſtitutions of the Romiſh church. | He took 
upon him a greater authority than the Pope of Rome, as 
© St Peter's ſucceſſor, had received, handed down to 
* him from G O D himſelf. He perſiſted with an unrea- 
 ſonable obſtinaq in defending his doctrine, and boaſting 
* of his familiarity with GOD, which he publickly de- 
© clared had gone fo far as to be admitted to converſe with 
* him, At laſt, being convicted as a liar and impoſtor, 
and condemned for his impiety, he was burnt, with 
« fome of his under-agents, in the middle of that city 
* ewhich he had deceived.” The judgment which Gratia- 


nus paſſes upon him is much of the ſame nature (146). (x46) S 


1 cannot tell whether the Judges knew of the ubi ſupra, p. 141. 
letters which Savonarola wrote to Charles VIII, ex- | | 
horting him to return into Italy, and to reform the | 
Church by the ſword (147). They would have found (147) See in the 
there a juſt cauſe to condemn him for treaſon, for remark [D] the 
it is an act of rebellion to call in foreign armies : _ 2 
the heads of a faction cannot lawfully uſe ſuch means 

to render it the uppermoſt in their country. On the 

other hand, it was a ftrange, if not a mad, project, to 

think of making the ſword of a king of France the in- 

ſtrument of reforming the Church. Did he want him 

to employ dragooning ? Or was it only his deſire, that 

he ſhould oblige the court of Rome, by the terror of 

his arms, to call a council ? But what freedom could 

there be in an aſſembly held by the will of a conque- 

ror ? Would people dare to give their opinions other- 

wiſe than he ſhould think fit. | 

To fay ſomething of Savonarola's ſentiments with 

reſpe& to excommunication, I ſhall obſerve that the 

Proteſtants are miſtaken, perhaps when they conceive 

him to be orthodox upon this point. Take notice, 

I pray, that on his being excommunicated by 

Alexander VI, he left off going into the pulpit for 

ſome time; but when he perceived that ſilence di- 

miniſhed his credit, and put a ſtop to his deſigns, he 

began to preach again, and continued to do it till the 

magiſtrates forbad him (148). This unequal conduct (148) Taken 
is neither worthy of a Prophet, nor of a new Apoſtle ; from Guicciardin, 
the ſame reaſon which hindered him from ſubmitting — op A. _ 
to the Pope's orders, ſhould have hindered him from in the rem. C. 
ſubmitting to the orders of the magiſtrates ; for if the 

intereſts of the great work, to which he fancied him- 

ſelf commiſſioned in an extraordinary manner, re- 

quired that notwithſtanding the Pope's orders, he ſhould 

exerciſe the function of a preacher, ſince it is better to 

obey Go p than men (149), they likewiſe required (149) Cui Man- 
him to exerciſe it Wists the prohibition of dato (Pape) non 
the ſecular arm. There is ſome probability that he mp _— : 
would have alledged the ſame reaſons againſt a coun- (7000, 
cil which he dick againſt Alexander VI, in caſe the hominibus. Bur- 
council ſhould have treated him in the ſame manner char dus in Diario, 
that the Pope had done. He would have believed 22g: 46. 

then that there was no tribunal upon earth which 


could put him to filence ; and who knows if he did not 


fancy that as a prophet he ought to hold immediately of 


Gov, and enjoy the privilege of a ſpecial commiſſion 


to bring all his cauſes directly before the court of 
Heaven ? 
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with this title, 


Pope J ulivs IT, but that they refuſed to buy it at that price (n). He wrote many books (ﬆ) Baron Apolos 
wherein we find a great deal of unction and piety [N]. I fay ſomething of a letter et On 


which he wrote to the Pope, wherein he examines, among other things laid to his 


Heaven ? The diſcipline of the Proteſtants does not 


allow of ſuch notions : it eſtabliſhes tribunals which for- 
bid preaching, ſuſpend, and excommunicate ; it re- 
quires that their authority ſhould be ſubmitted to, 
and treats as ſchiſmatical and contumacious perſons, 
thoſe who ſhake off this yoke, under the pretence that 
they have been unlawfully condemned (150). 
| But what ſhall we ſay of the ſubmiſſion which Sa- 
ova a; _ yonarola promiſed in his letter to the Pope, dated the 
ow aer La- twenty-ninth of September, 1497. He clears himſelf 
the miniſter , 
badie, who a- as well as he can from every thing that had been ſaid 
mong other of him to the Pope; he alledges ſtrong reaſons why 
books cauſed 1 he had not taken a journey to Rome when the Pope 
to be ade ſent for him. He treats as ſlanderers thoſe who termed 
Traits de 12 it difobedience : he declares that he is ready to retract 
ecclefraſtique any thing ſaid or written by him, which his Holineſs 
theologique tout . ſhall judge worthy of cenſure. He concludes by ſub- 
ens iy mitting his perſon, his writings, and his words, to 
ee, S»ſper- the authority of the Church, and to that of the Pope. 
Leons, Interdictiors Dignetur Sanctitas veſtra mihi fignificare quid ex omni 
on Excommunica- bus que ſc ripſi vel dixi fit revocandum, & ego id liben- 
tions, Sc. tifſime faciam ; nam & hac vice & ſemper, ficut ſ@pius 
| diæi, ac etiam ſcpripſi, meipſum & omnia mea dicta & 
ſeripta ſuBjicio correctioni S. R. E. F. S. V. cui ſemper 
meipſum & fratres meos ejuſdem pedibus proſtratus pluri- 
(1:1) Savonar. mum commendo (151). If he had pretended that as a 
Epiſt. ad Alexan- Prophet, he was exempted from all Eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
drum VI, inte diction; and if he had been ſuch a man as the Pro- 
Ara 2 8 teſtants extolled, what I have juſt now quoted would 
nes, p. 346. be the language of a great hypocrite. OD 
A Proor of s Let us obſerve, that if this Dominican was not an 
vonarola's Fana- impoſtor, he muſt neceſſarily have been a prodigious 
ticiſme. Fanatic. I prove it thus: He foretold, among other 
things, the approaching converſion of the Mahome- 
tans, and ſnewed himſelf to be ſo fully perſuaded of 
the certainty of this prophecy, that he declared, that 
whoever ſhould enter into the fire for the ſupport of 
it, would come off without receiving any damage (15 2). 
If he ſpoke ſincerely, his perſuaſion was as ſtrong as 
it could poſſibly be. Now ſince the falſity of the pre- 
diction makes it plainly appear that he was not in- 
| ſpired, we ought to conclude that his Fanaticiſm was 
come to the higheſt pitch. Every body, I think, 
muſt know that the virtue of a Fanatic, his zeal, his 
mortifications, are not words of a double meaning. It 
is generally a virtue proceeding from vapours, an irre- 
gularity of the organs, a diſorder in ſome fibres of the 
brain. I am willing to believe that thoſe who have ſo 
much cried up the martyrdom of Savonarola had never 
read the facts which I have mentioned in this remark, 
nor made the reflexions which naturally ariſe from 
them. I muſt do this juſtice to Voetius, that altho' 
he has diſputed the ground by inches in favour of that 
Dominican, he does not fail to acknowledge that he 
had ſomewhat of a vertigo. He does not make him a 
— true Prophet of the New Law, as others have done 
(153) Gurtlerus, (153). Ego, ut viri illius ſanctitas & zelus commu- 
(Or example) niter deſcribitur & in ſcriptis ejus, præſertim pra- 
rege o Di- . Qticis elucet, partim politicis conjecturis, (ut erat 
inity at Deven- 88 44 a ; 
ter. He proves perſpicaciſſimus politicus), partim ferventiſſimo ſtu- 
it by the paſſage © dio & forti imaginationi talium rerum, quas prædice- 
of Philip de Co- © bat, & inde ortæ phantaſticæ infirmitati ac vertigini 
mines, which he 0 prædictiones illas tribuerem (1 54): - - - As the zeal 
Mg Of tte * nd holy life of that man are generally deſcribed, and 


(1 50) Witneſs 
what paſſed in 


(152) See the 
remark [G]. 


quotes according 
lation of Sleidan, © 4s they ſhine forth in his writings, eſpecially in his pra- 
— 8 Syſtema cical ones, I am tempted to impute his predictions, partly 
hy, 1 2 7 : _m_ to his political conjectures, (for he was a moſt diſcern- 
ey, 188 oe Politician) partly ta his fervent ſtudy and ſtrong 
Edit. Amſt. imagination of ſuch things as he foretold, and to 4 
1702. fantaſtical infirmity and wertigo proceeding from thence.” 
When he ſays that the Proteſtants contented themſelves 
with alledging this man to their adverſaries as a dome- 
ſtic evidence, and for an argument ad hominem, he 
ſhews what they all ſhould have done, but not what 
they all did. Nec obſcure perſtringit noſtros ( Nau- 
dus) qui propter communionem ſcil. hæreſios vi- 
rum illum laudaverint. Sed duo illi repono: quorum 
primum eſt in illo quinque admiranda pradicari, 
eruditionem; eloquentiam; ſanctitatem & zelum; 
ſtudium orthodoxiæ & reformationis eccleſiæ: pro- 
phetias & hinc tantam ejus æſtimationem apud opti- 
mum quemque in orbe Papali : nil ergo mirum, fi 
noſtri ad hominem (uti ajunt) hunc domeſticum 


6 


(154) Vottius, 
vbi ſupra, Part 
i, Pag. 1070. 


„e 


icat. Tom. ii, 
ag. 91. 
charge, 


teſtem adverſariis ſuis oppoſuerint; quidquid ipfi _ 
de eo ſenſerint. Alterum eſt, Ic. (155). - - - - (155) 18. ibid. 
Neither does he (Naude) obſcurely glance at the Pro- pag. 1069. 
teftants, as if they had praiſed this man on account of his 

being a joint partaker with them in Hereſy. But I jay 

© two things in anſwer to him; 75 that five admi- 

* rable qualities auere aſcribed to him, learning, elo- 

* quence, ſanity and zeal, a concern for orthodoxy and 

© the reformation of the Church, and the gift of prophecy, 

for which he was ſo much eſteemed by the beſt of the 

© Roman Catholics; ſo that it was no wonder if the 

© Proteſtants in an argument ad hominem (as the phraſe 

* 7s) oppoſed this domeſtic evidence to their adverſaries, 

auhatewer their own private opinion of him was. The 

© other is, &c.” It is certain that Savonarola not only 

knew the corruption of the Church, but alſo ſhewed 

a great deſire to correct it. If he had only known it, 

he had been in the ſame caſe with other people; for 

eyen the moſt licentious prieſts knew very well, that a 

clergyman guilty of concubinage, fimony, c. was 

in a diſorderly way; but they did not with for a re- 

formation of abuſes. There are few people at this day 

in Rome itſelf who do not think that the intrigues — 

made ule of for the election of the Popes are an evil; 

and how many good Papiſts are there who wiſh to ſee 

a ſtop put to this diſorder, and to ſeveral others ? 

What was particular in Savonarola, was therefore his 

daring to ſay, that it was neceſſary to baniſh the cor- 

ruption : and upon that footing, the Proteſtants might 

place him in general among the witneſſes of truth. I do 

not believe that the compilers of theſe witneſſes have 

always acted with a ſuitable diſcernment. This by the 

by. If Ferrante Palavicino, who was hanged for his 

books againſt the Pope ; if the authors of the Syndi- 

cat of Alexander VII, and the Hiſtorian of Dona 

Olympia, had lived in the XIIIth or XIVth century, 

Flacius Illyricus might have put them in his catalogue; 

nevertheleſs there are no perſons leſs worthy of that 
place than ſuch authors. | 
Note, That there are Proteſtants who maintain that 

Sayonarola was an impoſtor. Read the theſis Artes 

tyrannicas Hieronymi Sawonarolæ repreſentans, - - - Re- 

preſenting the tyrannical arts of FJerom Sawvonarola, 

which was defended at Iena in the year 1690, under 

the preſidency of Mr Buddeus. = 

[N] He aurote a great many books, wherein wwe find _ 

a good deal of union and piety.) This is Mr Du Pin's (756) a Pin, 
judgment upon them: He has compoſed (ſays he) a (156) ,:: 70 : 0h 
prodigious number of books, moral, ſpiritual, and practical: nut Edit, 
they abound in the unction and maxims of piety : he there 


„ 


freely cenſures vice, and teaches the pureſt and the moſt (157) Ib. p. 116. 


ſublime morality (157). Mr Du Pin has given us the 

catalogue of this Fryar's works, we find it alſo in the (158) Wharton, 
Appendix to Dr Cave, with a great many particulars Appendix ad Hi- 
concerning the different editions (158). Some of them ou pon NO 
were put in the Index Librorum prohibitorum & expur- fs & | Page 
gandorum, and there aroſe a great diſpute under Pope 
Paul IV, whether or not they ſhould all be treated in (x 59) See Whar- 
the ſame manner; but by the extraordinary vigilance ton, ibid. p. 163, 
of the Dominicans it was carried in the negative, and 

it was reſolved to ſtand to what had already been de- (160) He was 
creed againſt ſome of them, and that even theſe ſhould ow 92 
not be branded as heretical or erroneous : the penalty been 2 8 
of ſuſpenſion was thought ſufficient (159). Of all the Friar. Pierre de 
many books written by Savonarola, none has been S. Romuald, 
more univerſally approved of than that which is inti- eνç Chronet, 
tuled, Triumphus Crucis, ſeu de Fidei Chriſtianæ veri- 2077 ee 
tate, - - - The Triumph of the Croſs, or of the Truth of © 
Chriſtianity, Cardinal Onophrius (160), who died at (161) Ibid, See 
Rome in the year 1646, ordered by a codicil annexed to alſo the Preuves 
his laſt will, that they ſhould cauſe it to be reprinted fur Philippe de 
in good character.. with the Paraphraſe of the Comines, pag. m. 
ſame author upon the Miſerere, and left five hundred 346. 8 
crowns for that purpoſe (161). Let us obſerve that 

Savonarola's book againſt Judicial Aſtrology, was rg 3 
printed in Italian, at Florence, in the year 1495, and 164. 1 
that it was tranſlated into Latin, and illuſtrated with - 

notes, by Thomas Boninſignius. This tranſlation was (163) Verheiden, 
printed at Florence in the year 1581, in 8vo (162). in Iconib. p. 15, 
The ſame book was tranſlated into High Dutch, by 

Thomas Eraſtus (163). It is ſaid that Savonarola en- (464) Bullart, 
couraged John Picus to write againſt Judicial Aſtro- ee 15 


logy (164). The reaſon that is given for his hatred pay, 6, 
| to 


* 


* 


72 


S AVON 


AR OL A. 


charge, the accuſation of his boaſting that he converſed with Gop [O]. He had gteat 
conflicts with the devils, and rendered himſelf formidable to theſe princes of darkneſs [P]. 
I muſt not forget that one of the things which ſerved to make him odious was his 
affection for the King of France (o). There is room to believe that he was attached to 
that prince, becauſe having preſumed to propheſy that great revolutions would happen, 


le) See in the re- 
mark [X], the 
words of Arnol- 
dus Ferronus. 


(p) See Naucle- 
rus, Gener, L, 
Part. ii, pag. n. 


989. 


(165) Florimond 
de Remond, Hiſt. 
de I Hereſie, 
livr. i, chap, v, 
num, 4, pag. m. 
30. 


and turning his eyes on all ſides to ſeek out the Cyrus deſtined by Gop to fullfl that 
great work (p), he found none ſo fit for that purpoſe as Charles VIII. 


From that 


moment he declared him to be the choſen Cyrus of Gop, and dedicated all his ſervices 


to him, It is the common practice of theſe falſe prophets, and we have examples of 


to Aſtrologers appears to me very chimerical: however, 
I ſhall recite it, it will ſerve to ſhew the credulity of 
Florimond de Remond. The exceſſive vanity of 
* Savanarola, who pretended to be a prophet, was pre- 
« ſently found out by the very Aſtrologers; for as there 
* was a conjunction of Venus and Saturn, and the 
* Moon was in the meridian of her hemiſphere, on 
the twenty-firſt of September, 1452, at forty-four 
* minutes paſt five in the afternoon, they immediately 
* ſaw the pride and arrogance of that Monk. For 
* this reaſon was he ſuch a bitter enemy to Aſtrology, 
having armed Picus Mirandolanus againft it (165). 
LO] 1 jay ſomething of a letter . . . wherein, among 
other accuſations, he examines that, of his boaſting that 
he converſed with GO D.] There is no doubt but that 
he was faid to enjoy that excellent prerogative ; but 
this is no proof that he himſelf had acknowledged it 
expreſsly. Thoſe who are fond of a devotee, aſcribe 
many more things to him than he himſelf pretends 


to. They preſently go beyond bounds, by amplifying. 


with him as he did with Moſes. 


(166) Naude, 
ubi ſupra, ch. 111, 


Pag. N. 52. 


(167) Machlav. 
Diſcorſi ſopra 
Tito Livio, 116. 1, 
cap. xi, p. m. 32. 


(168) In the re- 


mark [M], ci- 


tat. 146. 


(169) Quarto 
dicitur cum 
deo lequi. Savon. 
Epiſt. ad Alexan- 
drum VI: I. is 
in tbe Preuves ſur 
les Memoires de 
Phil. de Comi- 
nes, P. n. 337, 
& ſeq. Burch. ard, 
in his Diarium, 
pag. m. 46, ſays 
In prædicationi- 
bus ſuis publice 
dicebat Salvato- 
rem noſtrum 
ſæpe ſibi loqui. 
„ 
publickly in bis 
ſermons that our 
Sawiour often con- 
werſed with him. 


If he confeſſes that GO p has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to reveal ſome event to him, and that he partakes of 
immediate illumination, they officiouſly decide the 
manner of it, and affirm, at laſt, that Go p converſes 
Be it as it will, the 
prevailing opinion was, that he himſelf pretended to 
talk with GO p. Here is a great witneſs for this opi- 
nion. The people of Florence are not fooliſh, whom, never- 
theleſs, Friar Sawvonarola perſuaded that he converſed 
with G O D. It is thus that Gabriel Naude (166) cites 
the teſtimony of Machiavel. I ſhall give it more at 
large, to the end that the tenderneſs of the author, and 
the occaſion of his diſcourſe may be ſeen. He had juſt 
ſaid that, tho' it be more eaſy to perſuade ignorant 
people into a new thing, it is not impoſſible to do 
the ſame by people of ſenſe. After that, he 
quotes the example of Friar Jerom. * Al popolo di 
Firenze non pare eſſere ne ignorante ne rozzo, non- 
* dimeno da Fratre Girolamo Savonarola fu perſuaſo 
che parlava con Dio. 
* era vero © no, perche d'un tanto huomo ſe ne deb- 
© be parlare con riverenza. Ma io dico bene che in- 
« finiti lo credevano, ſenza havere viſto cola neſſuna 
* ſtraordinaria, da farlo loro credere ; perche la vita 
« ſua, la dottrina, il ſoggetto che preſe, erano ſuf- 
« ficienti a fargli preſtare fede (167). - - - - The people 
* of Florence neither ſeem to be ignorant nor fooliſb, 
and nevertheleſs they ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded 
* by Friar Ferom Sawonarola that he converſed with 
* GOD. 1 vill not pretend to judge whether this was 
true or falſe, becauſe one ought to ſpeak with reverence 
* of ſo great a man: but this I may ſay, that vaſt num- 
bers of people believed it, without having ſeen any 
* thing extraordinary to make them do ſo ; becauſe his 
« life, his doctrine, and the Jubje& that he pitched upon 
avere ſufficient to gain credit to him. We have ſeen 
above (168) the teſtimony of Pierius Valerianus. I 
could cite a great many others, but where is the neceſ- 
ſity of compiling ? Do we need any other proofs but 
the letter which Savonarola wrote to Pope Ale- 
xander VI, to vindicate himſelf from the accuſations 
contained in a brief of the ſaid Pope? The fourth of 
theſe accuſations is, that he was ſaid to converſe with 
God (169). He anſwers, that he never ſpoke ſo 
in expreſs words, but that, ſuppoſing he had even 
made uſe of that expreſſion, he ſhould not deſerve to be 
puniſhed, fince there is no law for puniſhing thoſe who 
ſay that they converſe with Go b. He adds, that ſuch 
a law would be abſurd and impious, fince no man can 
impoſe a law upon Gop, who may converſe with 
whom he pleaſes. 2uarto dicitur & cum deo logui : 
hoc etiam nunquam expreſie dixi, nec unquam utor tali 
modo loquendi, ut teſtis eft univerſus populus Florentinus : 
quod etiam fi dixifſem nullam propter hoc incurrerem pa- 
nam 3, non enim invenitur in aliquo loco ſcriptum, nec in 


Io non voglio giudicare s'egli 


IC 


toto corpore Furis Canonici nec Civilis nec in aliquo au- 
thentico libro, quod qui dixit ſe cum Deo logui puniatur : 
fultum etiam efſet & impium facere talem legem, cum 
nullus poſfit imponere lgem Deo; poteft enim ipſe loqui 
cum quibus vult, & eis præcipere ut dicant, Hoc dixit 
Dominus meus, ficut Prophete faciebant (170). 

His anſwers to the greateſt part of the other accuſa- 
tions go almoſt upon the ſame foundation. He de- 


(170) Savonar, 


ibidem. 


nies (171), for example, that he had boaſted of bein Ibid, 
a prophet ; but he maintains, that if he had done 2 Ag and 


he ſhould not be liable to 3 He does not 


acknowledge (172) that he 


deſign to make himſelf equal to Go p, F am a liar, 339. 


Jesus CHRIST zs ſo. He confines himſelf to certain 
particular caſes, wherein he pretends that he might 
lawfully uſe that expreſſion. He has recourſe to a 
diſtinction of the like nature, when he tries to juſtify 


aid abſolutely, and with a (152) Ibid. pay. 


himſelf for having ſaid (173), that ſuch as did not (173) Ibid. 


give credit to his predictions were out of the way of 
ſalvation. I only meant that, ſays he, of ſuch 
people as oppoſed me through a ſpirit of obſtinacy. 
He was no bad proficient in the art of Sophiſtry, that 
art which is ſo neceſſary to thoſe who deal in pre- 
ditions (174). | YO 
LP] He had great conflicts with the devils, and ren- 


Naude puts him in the rank 
* of whom St Jerom ſays, qui dæmonum contra ſe 
* Pugnantium portenta fingunt, ut apud imperitos & 
vulgi homines miraculum ſui faciant, - - - who in- 
* went flrange ſtories of their fighting with devils, in 


order to excite the admiration of vulgar and ignorant 


(174) See the re- 


4 ; | mark [XI of 
dered himfelf formidable to theſe princes of darkneſs.) the article DE. 


people, ſince the half of the book, which he wrote 


upon his prophecies, contains nothing elſe but the 
conference he had with the devil whom he miſtook 
© for a hermit (175). John Francis Picus affirms, 
that the devils which tormented the bodies of poſſeſ- 
ſed people, or haunted the convent of the Dominicans, 
very much dreaded the ſight of Savonarola, and that 
out of pure ſpite and rage they always pronounced his 
name, with ſome alteration or abridgment of the let- 
ters. They threatned him often, and fled as faſt as 
they could, being awed by the words which he pro- 
nounced againft them. He drove them from the cells 
of the monaſtery, among other means, by the ſprink- 
ling of holy water, accompanied with the finging of 
Pſalms. For this reaſon they deſiſted from torment- 
ing the other Monks, and redoubled their efforts a- 
inſt him alone. He was ſometimes obliged to ſtop 
Hort, while he was walking the rounds in the con- 
vent, with a deſign to protect the Friars from their in- 
ſults ; for they had thickned the air to ſuch a degree, 
that he could not go any further. I ſhall quote my au- 
thor words ; they are more emphatical than the idea 
which I give of them. Dæmones qui wel obſeſſa sor- 
fora vexabant, vel ad hominum terriculamenta per des 
ſancti Marci ſtrepebant, mirum in modum ab aſpectu Hie- 


(175) Nauds, ubi 


of thoſe Monks JO TAKUs. 


ſupra, p. 451. 


ronymi formidabant, nec unguam ejus fincere nomen pre 


rabie exprimebant, ſed aut literas invertentes, aut nomen 


decurtantes aut in aliud ludicrum transformabant (176). (176) 
Minabantur illi perſæpe, ſed illico evaneſcebant, Picus, in Vita 
ſanctiſima oy in eos effunderet verba ſubweriti. Eo tem- Savonarole, oy: 


fore quo Ethruriæ ſodales fratres a Ciſalpinis ſecreverat, 
demonum numeroſa cohors, bono quod inde ſequi conjecta- 
batur infeſta, ceptum præpedire opus molita eft : proinde 
& canobii habitatores univerſos moleſtiis impetere, & 
terroribus guatere, quorum inſultibus, tum orationibus, 
tum adjurationibus continuis Hieronymus ob/iRtebat, & 
noctu etiam ſanctæ aque ee. per Monaſterium pſal. 
lens eos & cellis & edibus abigebat. Sed poſtquam ju- 
vari Diſcipulos Hieronymi precibus magis quam ladi 
ſuis infeftationibus ac umbratilibus bellis animadvertere 
demonts, cefſandum fibi duxerunt: plus tamen in Hie- 
rony mum conaminum, quo poterant impetu molientes, cui 
& nodis intempeſtæ filentio conſuetum dum iter arriperct, 
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SAVONAROLA. 
e Which are of a freſher; date till than that of Drabicius. 1 do not know whether 
Savonarola had not attended to a maxim which Machiavel has publiſhed fince, quoting him. 


for an example of it [2 ]. 


This maxim 1s, that Prophets who are not ſupported by the 


ſecular arm, nor by any other weapons beſides their own tongue and the prepoſſeſſion 
of the people, ſola Majeſtate armati, armed with nothing elſe but majeſty, are expoſed to 


put his bill to that Friar's ear. 


(178) Ia. ibid. 
pag. 123. 


Rx FLEXIO Ns 
upon a paſſage of 
Mr Claude, con- 


cerning Luther. 


terrible changes of fortune. 
his name [X]. 
S cellas omnes fp/almis & aquæ ſacræ guttis ſeu pro- 
pugnaculis armaret, fic denſarunt atrem ( mihi poſtea fo 
iþſe retulit ) ulterius ut fibi facultas omnino per cænobium 
incedendi præcluſa videretur ; hiſque ſunt illi verbis in- 
terminati. Quot tibi malorum acervas & queris ; Nos 
in te namque tot & tanta concitabimus, ut ſuſtinere non 
waleas. Ad que lætus ille reſpondit, quæcumgue vellent 
pararent & exererent, horum nihil ſe formidare, quia 
adjutorium ejus in nomine Domini qui fecit cœlum & 
terram (177). This paſſage is in the chapter where 
the author relates the extaſies of Savonarola, and that 
the Holy Ghoſt appeared in the ſhape of a dove, and 
* Silveſter ejus vitæ 
comes & Martyrii conſors, roganti mihi de Hieronymi 
fſanctitate, atque obſecranti ut occulti quippiam in 
rerum ejus confirmationem (ſciebam enim eum mul- 
© torum ſecretorum conſcium) affirmavit, columbæ ſpe- 
« ciem, quæ ſancti Spiritus præſentiam gratiamque in- 
« dicaret, ſemel atque iterum ſe vidiſſe Hieronymi hu- 
* mero inſidentem, argenteis aureiſque coruſcantem 
« pennis redimitam, & roſtro in aurem ipſius porrecto 
< inſuſurrantem (178). - - - Syfvefter, wwho was compa- 
£ 
* 
* 
« 
« 
0 


nion to Savonarola in his life, and partaker with him 


in his martyrdom, when I aſked him concerning Sawo- 
narola's ſanctity, and begged that he would give me 
fome ſecret proof of it, ( for I knew that Sylveſter was 
avell acquainted with many ſecret particulars Savo- 
narola's life ) afſured me, that he had ſeen oftener than 
once the appearance of a dove, which intimated the 
© preſence and grace of the Holy Ghoſt, perch upon Sawo- 
* narola's ſhoulder, and glittering with gold and ſilver 
« feathers, whiſpering him with it's bill in his ear. 
In reading this remark, perhaps, ſome people will 
call to mind a certain circumſtance in the diſputes 
which Mr. Claude had with the gentlemen of Port 
Royal, and will poſſibly imagine that theſe gentlemen 
did a raſh thing, when they challenged him to prove, 
that in Luther's time the Monks talked loudly of their 
exploits againſt the devils. This makes me ſay, that 


c 


Savonarola's example would have been of no ſervice 


to Mr Claude. Every body knows that the contro- 
verſy-writers of the church of Rome object, as a very 


ſtrong argument, the diſpute which Luther relates to 


(179) Claude 


Defenſe de la Re- 
formation, pag. 
136. 


(180) Addition 
aux Prejugez 
Legitimes contre 
les Calviniſtes, 
P. 364 : the Bruſ- 
ſels edition 1683. 


+ This ſecond 


queſtion is, whe- 
ther the Monks 
in Luther's time 


uſed to ftuff 
books with their 
exploits againſt 
the Devil by rhe- 
terical figures 
like the ſtory 
which Luther 
tells of his con- 
ference with the 
Devil, which 
Kory Mr Claude 
would gladly put 
off for a rhetori- 
cal figure, 


have paſſed between him and the devil concerning the 


maſs. Mr Claude, when he comes to anſwer this ob- 


jection, ſays, among other things, that Luther, follow- 
ing the ſtile of the Monks of that time, who uſed by a 
kind of rhetorical figure to fluff books with their exploits 


againſt the devil, relates that once upon his avaking in 
the night, the devil accuſed him that he had cauſed the 
people of GOD to commit idolatry, and had committed 
idolatry himſelf during the ſpace of fifteen years that he 
had ſaid private maſſes (179). 8 4 
The reply that was made to this paſſage is reduced 
to three queſtions, the laſt of which I leave out: for 
it is ſufficient to mention here the firſt and ſecond. 
»The firſt is, whether a ſenſible perſon can believe 
that Luther's ſtory is a rhetorical figure. The ſe- 
* cond, whether this figure be an uſual thing with the 


Monks (180). | 
What was faid npon the firſt queſtion would be ſu- 
perfluous here; I ſhall only ſpeak of the explication 


of the ſecond. 


The ſecond queſtion F may be decided with as 
© little difficulty; for it conſiſts in a fact which it 
* concerns Mr Claude to prove, and he deſerves to 
© be looked upon as a flanderous perſon, unleſs he can 
« juſtify the ſame by examples. He ſays, that he 


to fluff books with their exploits againſt the devil. 
* We confeſs that we know no examples of ſuch fi- 


VOL. V. 


Monks of that time uſed, by a kind of rhetorical figure, 


I ſhall make a remark upon the different ways of writing 


gures. There are Monks who relate apparitions 
of devils, but then they relate them as true, and 
with an intention to make them paſs for ſuch. If 
theſe apparitions are well-grounded, they were in 
the right to relate them, and the holy fathers have 
done ſo before them. If they have believed them 


upon too ſlight a foundation, their credulity is to 


be cenſured. If they have related them without 


o 
- 
o 
« 
* believing what they told, they deſerve the charac- 
ter of knaves and impoſtors. But Mr Claude can- 
© not prove that any one has related ſtories like that 
* which Luther tells, and with circumſtances as parti- 
* cular as thoſe inſerted by him, at the ſame time 
that he only wanted to make them paſs for rheto- 
© rical figures. We therefore ſtill expe& that Mr 
Claude ſhould explain himſelf upon this point, and 
* unleſs he do ſo, he cannot eſcape being condemned 
* by wiſe people, as guilty of a diſhonourable malig- 
« nity (181). | | | 
It is manifeſt that Savonarola's exploits againſt the 
devils cannot be alledged as a proof of what Mr 
Claude had advanced ; for they are not at all things 
that were related by a kind of rhetorical figure. 
[2] A maxim that Machiavel has publiſhed ſince, quot- 
ing him for an example of it. | I ſhall cite him according 
to the French tranſlation of Mr Amelot, and with his 
notes. To (182) underſtand this point well, it is 
© neceſſary to ſee whether theſe Legiſlators ſtand by 
themſelves, or depend upon others, that is to fay, 


are obliged to make uſe of prayers and entreaties, 


hardly ever fail to 


that all the princes, whom I have named, with 
arms prevailed, and without them were undone. 
For, beſides the reaſons mentioned, there is a fickle- 
neſs in the nature of people. It is eaſy to perſuade 
them of a thing, but difficult to keep them up in 
that perſuaſion. Things ſhould therefore be ſo well 
ordered, that when they no longer believe, they 
may be compelled to believe by force. Moſes ., 
Cyrus, Theſeus, and Romulus, could never have got 
their laws to be obſerved long, if they had been un- 
armed, as it happened in our days to the Dominican 


who had once believed his words to perſiſt in their 
1 and of compelling the e to believe 
them . | E N 
LR] 1 fall make à remark upon the different ways of 
writing his name.] The true name is Savonarola ; 
but the French have been allowed to change the ter- 
mination a little by ſaying Savonarole. They ſhould 
be ſatisfied with this alteration, and not ſay Savana- 
role, as they almoſt all do. Some have carried their 
liberty a great deal further ; Du Verdier Vauprivas 
(183) writes Savoranole : Prateolus (184) Sevanarola : 
Du Pleſſis Mornai (185), and James Gohori (186), 
Savonaroola : Florimond de Remond (187) Savona- 
rolle : a diſciple of Mr Buddeus (188) Savanorola. 

This confirms what I have ſaid in other places 
(189). 


(183) In his Proſopographie, Tom. iii, p. 2330. 
de l' Egliſe, fol. 304. 
the Geneva edition in 8vo. 
vius, lib. i, cb. xi. 
a theſis maintained at Ièna, in the year 1690. 
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of the text, in the margin, 


SAWICKI 


whether, in order to carry on their enterprize, they / 


Tel 


(181) bid. pag, 
372, 373 


(782) Machiavel, 
in his treatiſe, 
Del Principe, 
chap. vi. 


| Whoever reads 
the Bible with 4 
ſound judgment, 
ſays Machiavel, 
(in the goth 
chapter of the 
third book of his 
Diſcourſes) will 


ſee that Moſes, to 


render his laws 
inviolable, was 
obliged to put 
to death an infi- 
nite number of 
people, who op- 
poſed his deſigns 
out of envy. 
Moſes having cal - 
led the Iſraelites 
together, ſaid un- 
to them: Thus 
aith the Lord 
God of Iſrael, put 


every man his 


and in that caſe they are always unſucceſsful : or if ſword by bis fide, 
they are able to force an obedience, and then they 4 ge in and out 
ſucceed. From thence it comes % gate to gate 


throughout the 
camp, and ſlay 
every man his 
brother, and eve- 
ry man his com- 


Panion, and every 


man his neighbour, 
And the children 
of Levi did ac- 
cording to the 
word" of Moſes * 
and there fell of 
the people that day 
about three thou- 


Jerom Savonarola, who was ruined for want of ſand men. (Exod. 
having the means in his hands of obliging thoſe ***it 27, 28.) 


4 Machiavel ſays, 
he had perſuaded 
the people of 
Florence, that he 
converſed with 
God (Diſc. lib. i, 
cap. x1.) Nardi 
ſays that thoſe of 
Savonarola's par- 
ty were called at 
Florence, Piag- 
noni, that is to 
ſay, the Weepers 
or Hypocrites : 
and his enemies, 
Arrabiati, that 
is to ſay, the 
mad or undiſci- 


. Plinable ( Hiſtor. 


Flor. lib. ii. 


(184) In Vol. II, of bis Hiſtoire 
(185) Myſtere d Iniquite, the Saumur edition in folio, and 

(186) In the tranſlation of Machiavel upon Titus Li- 
(187) Hiſt. de I Hereſie, /zvr. ii, cb. i, p. m. 121, 


(188) In 


(189) In the remark. [B] of the 
article EPH O RUS. See likewiſe the article MONT MAU R, 


at the beginning 


SAWIC KI (Gasras) a Jeſuit, was born at Vilna in Lithuania in 1542. He 
entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits at Rome in 1566, and after having ſtudied Divinity, he 
returned into Poland and raught controverſy at Vilna, He was tor nine years Prefect 
of the novices at Cracow, and ſuperior of the profeſſed houſe five years in the ſame 
city. He had in other places no leſs honourable employments. He was alſo a preacher. 
He followed the ambaſſadors of the King of Poland into Muſcovy, and was a great 
aſſiſtance to them during the three years of a cloſe impriſonment he ſpent with them. 
Notwithſtanding his great age, and his ſickneſs, he was obliged to accept the office of 
procurator of the Jeſuits at Rome, and acquitted himſelf very well in it: but as he was 
returning into Poland, he died in a poſt-chariot near Francfort upon the Oder, the 
nineteenth of January 1620. He compoſed many books, wherein, inſtead of his 
own name, he took a ſuppoſititious one (a) [A], I do not believe now that it is he, 
who treated Eraſmus ill, in a book publiſhed under the name of Gaſpar Cichocius [B]. 


74 


- 


(a) Taken from 
the Bibliot hegue 
of Alegambe, 


P. 152. 


[4] He compoſed many books, wherein, inſtead of his 
daun name, he took a ſuppoſititious one.] That which 
he intituled, Anatomia confilii editi de ſtabilienda pace 
Regni Poloniz, Feſuitis pulſis, was publiſhed in 1611, 
under the name of Gaſpar Cichocki. He publiſhed 
in the Poliſh tongue a dialogue, Curſeris & Nautæ 
in quo de wiolentia Gedanenſium Monialium S. Brigitte 
per Hereticos facta proſcriptione narratio inſtituitur; and 

he took the name of Lunowſki. He compoſed under 


him who Gaſpar Chicocius is, lib. 1. Alloquiorum, who 
avrit againſt Eraſmus, and where that book was print- 
ed (3). He gives us no account of any anſwer. As (3) Patin, Tom, 
for me, I ingenuouſly confeſs I never ſaw that book : , letter cclææævi. 
thoſe whom I have conſulted about it, told me that 
they had never heard of ſuch an author.. I thought 
it was Gaſpar Sawicki, and I affirmed it in the firſt 
edition of this Dictionary; but I am now of another 
opinion : I find it was a canon and curate of Sen- 


domir. 


(1) Taten from 
Alegambe, Bibl. 


Scriptor. Societa- 


tis jeſu, p. 152, 


that of John Golubſki, Replica rumorum Poſnanienſium 
ab heretico Miniftro per Pruſſiam ſparſorum. Triplica 
contra duplicam Miniſtri Torunienfis, Mirabilis concor- 
dia, ſeu potius veriſſima rabies Ewangelicorum inter ſe, 
contra Foannem Tiviecki Hereticum (1). | 

[B] That he treated Eraſmus ill.] Father Theophi- 
lus Raynaud having mentioned ſome things very diſad- 


He is cited in a book of Staniſlaus Lubie- 
nietſki (4). I have read in Simon Starovolſcius, that 
Gaſpar Cichocius, born at Tarnowitz, a city of the 
lefler Poland, was made Mafter of Arts in 1567, and 
that afterwards he obtained of Cardinal George Rad- 
ziwil, this canonry and rectory, and that he compo- 
ſed two books, the one called 4natomia, to juſtify the 


(4) Gaſpar Ci- 
chocius Canoni- 
cus & Parochus 
Sendomirienſis in 
Alloquiis Oſie- 
cenſibus memo- 
riæ prodidit. 
Stanifl, Lubie- 


niecius, Hiſtor, 


(a) Voſſius, de 


(e) Seis autem tu 
Hiſt. Lat. p. 616. 


quoque literas il- 
lum ſæpe tuas 
publice ſcriptas 


153. vantageous to Eraſmus, refers his reader to Gaſpar Jeſuits, and the other Alhquia Ofreciana, to refute Refirm. Polen, 4 
Chicocius: Videndus qui varias ejus impietates & ad- the errors of Heretics (5). This laſt work would have pag. 20. 1 

| verſus eum judicia ſapientum addenſat Gaſpar Chicocius, brought a great miſchief upon him, for he treated 2 
(2) Th. Raynau- lib. 1. Alloquiorum cap. 19. & 20 (2.) Guy Patin, the King of England very ill in it; but death freed (5) Simon Staro: 
. who knew books well, and had a good library, was him from the danger. Pecit . ... . librum . . . . Allo- 3 « 
Libris, p. 25, ſhort in the matter: it is probable he thought he 1 Oſieciana dictum, quo Hzreticorum errores often- poloniæ Scriptur. 
could hear no news of that book at Paris, fince he dit ac refutat ſimul, uamwis ſucceſſu parum felici, quod cap. Ixxix, pag, : 

_ conſulted the oracle at Lyons, I mean the author him- minus Fonorificam in eis Regis Angli mentionem fecifſet : 100. - i 

ſelf, who had cited Chicocius. Give me leave, ſays ulifſetque ſane multa acerba & gravia, ni mors ſenem Re 2 

he to his friend of Lyons, 10 be a little importunate opportune liberaſſet (6). Ann 1 

with you : When you ſee Father Theophilus, try to know of | | = 


SCALA (BarxTHOLOMEW) a learned man in the XVth century, was born at 
Florence in the year 1424 (a). He was the ſon of a Miller [A]; but he raiſed him- 
ſelf by his induſtry and and learning. He was a domeſtic of Coſmo de Medicis, 


(5) Politian. 


, ; : * a | rejeciſſe, nobiſ- 1 
po ny after which the Florentines raiſed him by degrees to ſeveral conſiderable employments, que dediffe for- (03 
lib, xii, and ennobled him, and gave him a place in the ſenate [B]. . 


He was alſo ſecretary to 
that Republic (5). He wrote Latin tolerably well for thoſe times, but now and then 
a barbariſm eſcaped him (c). Politian having criticiſed on a little Poem of Scala, 
opened the way to a quarrel, which increaſed much by the anſwers and replies (d). 
It is ſaid that Scala bore him already a private grudge, becauſe ſeveral letters he had 
writ in the name of the Republic had not pleaſed Laurence de Medicis, who had 
employed Politian to write others (e). Be this how it will, Scala undertook to write lie, and gave MT 
the Hiſtory of Florence, from the foundation of that city till the year 1450. His work v e, Seula 
comprehends twenty books, but he only compleated five, becauſe death hindered his xe 
going on. Nevertheleſs he lived ſeventy-three years, for he did not die till the year 4% 7% your 
1497. He alſo compoſed the life of Vitalian Borromeo, and an harangue to % i» me. Polit. 


atred and ill 
Innocent Ep: xvüi. lib. æii. 


prima adi Bro- 
riſque in me tui I 
cauſa extitit. - = - 

But you likeqwiſe 

know that he often 
rejected the letters, 

which you had 

Toritten in the 


name of the Re- 8 ; (2) 1 


(c) As culex in 
the feminine 
gender, and mon- 
ſtrum in the maſ- 
culine gender. 
Polit. Epiſt. win, 
& xwi, lib. xii, 


(d) See the 12th 
book of Politian's 
letters. You © 
will find alſo 
three letters of 
Scala in the fifth, 


(3) V 
necdo 
Tence, 


by 


« grinding-houſe, ewhich is indeed much the fitteft place 
for you. | | 
[LB] The Florentines raiſed him, and gave him a place 
in the ſenate.) Speaking of this in the letter juſt now 
cited, he ſays: * Coſmus tamen pater patriæ noſtræ 
been the fofler-child of the Muſes than one born in a me complexus eſt, recepitque in familiæ obſequia. 
mill.” Scala writes himſelf, that he was of a low * Interea Florentinus populus ad prioratum me evexit, 
xtraction. Veni nudus, omnium rerum bonarum * deinde ad vexilliferatum ; tandemque & in Senato- 
egenus ad remp. viliſſimis ortus parentibus, multa rium me ordinem equeſtremque collocavit, tanto pro- 
cum fide, nullis omnino divitiis, aut titulis, nullis “ fecto ſuffragiorum cenſenſu, ut nihil eſſe factum un- 
clientelis, nullis cognationibus (2). - - - - I came to © quam popularius multi putarent (4). - - - Nevertheleſ 
the Republic naked and deſtitute of every thing, being born * Coſmo, the true father of our country, caſt a favourable 
of the meaneft parents. I brought with me a great deal * eye upon me, and received me into the number of his 
of integrity, but no riches nor titles, neither dependents * domeſtics. In the mean time the people of Florence raiſed 
nor relations.” Politian having called him monflrum * me to the dignity of a prior, afterwards to that of a 


[4] He was the fon of a Miller.] It is Leander Al- 
bertus who tells us ſo. © Bartholomeus Scala, ſays he 
* (1), vir doctus, ut potius Muſarum alumnus, quam 
inter rotas molarum natus videretur, - - - - Bartholo- 
mew Scala, a learned man, who rather ſeems to have 


(1) Deſcript. Ital. 
p. 70. 


(4) I. 
Mm. 80 


or Wu 


(2) Scala, Epiſt. 
ad Ang, Politian. 
It is the 16th of 
the 12th bock of 
Politian's Letters, 
Paris 1526, in 


(4) Scala, ibid. 


S a MKK 0 
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410. furfuraceum, - - a mealy monſter, gives this reaſon for fandard-bearer, and laſt of all they placed me in the 

— | it : * Monſtrum quidem qui ex colluyione monſtro- © rank of ſenators and knights, with ſuch an unanimity 

| rum compoſitus es: furfuraceum verò in priſtini ſor- of /uffrages, that, in the opinion of many, nothing was 

- (3) Politian. dibus natus, & quidem piſtrino digniſſimus (3.) - - You ewer done in a more ow Way." Politian would 

= - Epiſt, xviii, 1ib, © are a monſter truly, as being made up of a filthy jumble have thought, that he had treated him too well if he 
Fl, 


* of monſters ; and mealy, as having been born in à dirty had ſaid to him, Cabal did as much towards it as _—_ : 
2 le 


tem tu 
eras il- 
tuas 
1ptas 
nobiſ- 
for- 
quæ 

i livo- 
me tui 
tit... 
e ⁊uiſe 
be often 
e letters, 
: bad 
; the 

he Re- 
nd gave 
arge of 
them, 
as the 

of your 
y 7 
e. Polit. 
. lib, xi. 


a, ibid. 
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Innocent VIII &c (F) [C]. Alexandra Sc AL A his daughter was well verſed in the /f) Voſſis, de 


Greek and Latin tongues, as I ſhall 


preſently ſhew, and thereby ſhe came to be Hit. Lat. P. 616. 


married to a learned Greek. Politian praiſed her much, he did not think it at all fit 
that he ſhould extend to the daughter the reflexions which he had caſt upon the father. 


The daughter on her ſide had no regard to that quarrel, 


Politian with other civilities. 


He pretends that it was a mere ſport of fortune. De 
honoribus quidem nihil eſt quod tibi nimium placeas; 
«© yetus enim ludus hic, ut indigni tollantur in altum, 
« yidelicet ut hoc quoque poſſe fortuna declaret, cujus 
tu ſolius opus es (5). - - u have no reaſon to value 
« yourſelf on account of your preferments, becauſe they are 
entirely oxving to fortune, whoſe old game it is to exall 
* men of no merit, on purpoſe to ſhew that to this alſo her 
« power extends.” | 5 

[C] He ale compoſed . .... an harangue to Inno- 
cent VIII, &c.] The liſt of his works, if I am not 
miſtaken, is pretty compleat in the catalogue of the 
Florentine writers, compoſed by Pacciantius, and print- 
ed at Florence in 1589. There were then but few of 


(5) Politian, ubi 
ſupra. | 


but anſwered the. civilities of 


Scala's writings printed. Two learned Danes took 

care to publiſh the chief of them, vix. the Florentine 

Hiſtory (6), and the Life of Vitalian Borromeo (7) (6) Olger Jaco- 
I cannot tell whether the Apologies, which Marſilius bus publiſhed ir 
Ficinus very much eſteemed, and the Letter which he in 4to. It is 
writ upon the queſtion, Whether a wiſe man ought to nocd G e in che 
marry (8), have been publiſhed. Apologi centum ad 22 J wig . 
Laurentium Medicem, quos miris encomiis exornat Ficinus 5 
in do, libro epiſtolarum (9). (7) cbriſtopher 


| Bartholinus pub- 
liſhed it. It is mentioned in the ſame Journal of Italy. (8) This queſtion qua 


bardled by Heinſius. See in Baudii Amores the letter, An & qualis viro literato fit du- 
cenda uxor? To <vhich is added the difſertation of an anonymous writer, De Matri- 
monio Literati, an cœlibem eſſe an nubere conveniat ? Tr is in a collection of ſeveral 
Pieces, printed in the year 1606, (9) Pocciantius de Scriptor. Florentinis, p. 24. 


SCALA (ALEXANDRA) daughter to one learned man and wife to another, 
was her ſelf. well ſkilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues (a), Her father was the (a) voſſius, Hitt, 


abovementioned Bartholomew Scala. 


I have ſpoken in its proper place, of Michael Lt. 7. 616. 


Marullus her huſband. Politian lived in a more amicable way with her than with her 


father, 


He praiſed her often in Greek; ſhe anſwered him in the fame language (6). (3 1a. ia. 
They writ verſes to each other, which were 
writ to one another, was the fartheſt thing in the world from compliments (c); 
was a war of erudition, full of animoſity and injurious words. 
Marullus married Alexandra Scala, was becauſe he would perfect himſelf in the 
Latin tongue [A], if we may believe Paulus Jovius: 


printed : but what Marullus and Politian 

it (c) Cum Politia- 
NO, . « Maledi- 
centiſſimis epiſto- 
lis lites extende- 
rat, FJovius, 


but if we may believe EI. cap, aii. 


The reaſon why 


her huſband, ſhe was very beautiful, and very virtuous, and why ſhould we 
doubt that thoſe good qualities, and the employments of her father might not 
have procured to her the courtſhip of Marullus? It would be a very edifying 


thing to ſee this Poet make verſes in praiſe of his wife [B]; for we ſcarce 


[4] Becauſe he would perfect himſelf in the Latin 
tongue. I ſhall ſet down a 3 of Paulus Jovius. 
Nihil jam Græcè doctum eſſe ſatis ad laudem puta- 


© bat, niſi tota patrii ſermonis facultas Romanæ facun- 


* diz jungeretur, PRoPTERE A Florentiæ Alexan- 
(1) Jovius, Elog, © dram eruditi ingenii puellam uxorem duxit (1). + - - 
cap, xxwuiii, He did not think it a ſufficient praiſe to him that he was 
* maſter of the Greek tongue, unleſs to his native flock 
© he could likewiſe join the Roman eloquence, for which 


* reaſon he married, at Florence, Alexandra, a young 


* woman of wit and learning Mr Varillas paraphra- 
ſing according to his cuſtom what he finds in books, 
enlarges upon Paul Jovius in this manner : * The love 


* Marullus had for the Latin tongue, made him mar- 


(2) The Prin- 
ters have put 
Seula, 


© ry the daughter of Bartholomew Scala (2), who un- 
* derſtood and ſpoke it admirably well. She taught 
© him ſo well, that Laurence de Medicis found him 
capable of tranſlating the Morals of Plutarch (3). 
I have already ſhewed that Marullus made Latin verſes 
before he married Alexandra Scala; and therefore Jo- 
vius ſays too much, and Varillas, inſtead of rectify- 
ing it, amplifies it. We may compare his pen to ſpe- 
ctacles. = | ; 
[B] Make werſes in praiſe of his wife.) We are not 
to believe, that all the verſes we find in Marullus's 
poems to the praiſe of Alexandra Scala, were made 
after he married her; we can, at moſt, only ſuſpect 


(4) 2 iv, pag. this little epigram to have been ſo (4). 
M. 80. 


(3) Varillas, A- 
necdotes de Flo- 


rence, p. 179. 


Quod tam tota decens, formoſaque tota venuſta 
Rara quidem, ſed non unica Scala mea es 

At quod caſta, decens, at quod formoſa pudica, 
Diſpeream ſi non unica Scala mea es. 

Nam cum Pieridum reputo commercia ſacra, 
Jam non ulterius unica, Scala dea es. 


My Scala, while I mark and trace 
Your ev'ry charm, and ev'ry grace, 

1 own ſuch beauty to be rare; 

Yet others may be found as fair. 

But when your heav'nly charms I ſee 
From all immodeſt tincture free, 


lee 
any 


Then let me periſh, but I find 
Scala the phenix of her kind. 
While laſt, as prefident of wot, 
I fee you with the Muſes fit, 
Scala no more a phænix, is 


A goddeſs mix d with goddeſſes. 


But if we conſider it well, we ſhall find no expreſſion 
here that ſignifies any thing of marriage ; mea Scala 
may as well be applied to a miſtreſs as to a wife; and 
we ſee that Marullus makes uſe of the ſame mark of 


tenderneſs towards Sappho, 


Hoc Sappho melior mea, A 
Cujus facta domi dictaque plurima 
Præſtans ingenium inquinant. 


In this my Sappho's overcome, 
Whoſe actions and diſcourſe at home 
Defile her noble quit. 


ſays he (5), praiſing the good manners which Ale- (5) Epigr. lib. ty, 
xandra Scala learned in the fervice of the Muſes. All pag. m. 71. 


the other verſes he made in her praiſe, do manifeſtly 


relate to the time that preceded their marriage. There 
are ſome wherein he praiſes her (6), becauſe when 
ſhe was about fifteen years of age, ſhe made admirable 
verſes. 


Cum verſu referas novem ſorores, 
Vix luſtris bene 'adhac tribus peractis, 
Cùm dulci ſale ſeriiſque blandis 
Ipſum jam ſuperes puella patrem, 

Quo nihil gravius facetiuſque eſt. 


Since &re three luſtrums of your age 
Be reckon'd up, you thus engage 

In Verſe and Poetry divine 

To be the rival of the Nine ; 

Since you at ſuch an age excel 


Your father wwh# compos d ſo well, 


Bath 
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any now of this nature [C]: marriage commonly dries up the Poetical vein, which 


) Voſtus, obi flowed fo abundantly for a miſtreſs, But it does not appear that when he made thoſe 


"_ * 
* 


pra, verſes on her, he was her huſband. This learned Florentine woman died in 1306 (4). 
Both in the humorous and gay, | Je penſerois n'ttre pas malheureux, : 
And in the grave and ſolemn way. | Si la beauté dont je ſuis amoureux 5 
P 7 — . . 82 
In this ſame epigram he calls her mea Scala; yet one be 4 yr” ae ons Sancogr iy 5 1 
cannot believe that he was then her huſband. Let us men: WW ) Th 
ſee what he ſays to her father. FP 8 4 3 „. 
| ime encor juiqu'a ſon mari. _ - 
Plus multo tamen, © beate amice, eſt 3 mo - 
Quod Scalam Latio pater dediſti, Yet fbould not I unhappy prove = 
Aucturam numerum novem ſororum N If that the fair-one, whom ] lowe, L 
(7) Lib. i,p. 54 Caſto carmine, caſtiore vita (7). > Could with a thouſand lovers be A 
| £4 i ; Content and eafy : but that ſhe | 3 
ö But this, O happy friend, is more Should love her very huſband too 3 
Than all which you have done before, It makes me mal A (10) 
In that you gave us Scala. She | | | . | 1 
Will one among the Muſes be; The _ uU Poets among the Antients did not 90 4 
So chaſte her numbers are, and ſtill | preteng-20 io. Talle and abſurd 4 nicety; Ovid prejles | * 4377 
| his wife extreamly (9); Martial would have poſterity (9) Ovidius, e 
Her life more chaſte to know that his wife ſpoke well, and that ſhe kept 1 iv, Om? 
| . q - eg. ix, 
He was not then his ſon-in-law, when he ſpoke to e _—_ a adage roma N 
$ him in that manner. That 1s plain. | : TORE ; 
LC] We ſcarce ſee any now 90 this nature.] There T8 TIO OT WR OO OY | 074) 
are many modern Poets, who would look upon Eſſe jubes : Romam tu mihi ſola facis (10). (ro) Martial. ibid. 
themſelves to be highly reproached for having prodi- | PEW * 
gally : = raiſes, if they ſhould be told that At my long abſence from the town 
they praiſed their very wives. They would think 3 i , bo 
that this expreſſion would have more force, than if it | Kh oa. of: cen Pit 
ſhould be ſaid of them, that they had praiſed all from Since I am not aſham'd to own 
the ſcepter down to the ſhepherd's crook, and from That you alone are Rome to me. 
the cedar of mount Lebanon, to the hy ſſop that grows | 
| | on the wall. They would believe that this idea would I ſhall omit Statius, who hath ſo much praiſed 
(8) Hiſtoire A- give their flatteries the ſame extent which is given to his wife (11). | | (7) Stat. Silvar 
mourdes Gaules. Jove, in the following verſes (8): | r - 4 
SC AM AND E R, a river of Phrygia near Troy. It was alſo called Xanthus ; 
but there was a great difference between theſe two names: Scamander belonged to 
(a) by * human language, Xanthus to that of the gods (a). This is the opinion of Homer. 
oi Some writers pretend that this Poet means that Xanthus was the antient name of this 
river [A], and that Scamander was the modern: others ſay, that it was called 
Es Scamander before it was called Xanthus [B], and ſeveral etymologies are given of 
9% Fl. thoſe two names (Y). It 1s pretended that the waters of that river had the property 
of making womens hair that bathed in it, of a light colour, and that the Trojan 
| women 
A] Some writers | pretend, that Homer auen that Coribas, had drowned himſelf in it, having loſt his | 
Xanthus was the antient name of this river,) Let us ſenſes by an exceſs of devotion ; that is, by having 
firſt cite what he ſays. | | _— os aſſiduouſly at the myſteries of the mother | 
55 ; of the gods. For ſo Meziriac (5) explains the Greek (%) Meziriac. ubi 
wo Cl ap Hpaicouo piyas molars g- of Plutarch. Mauſſac explains it otherwiſe. Tay n res 
oe ives | Tins PAS puonplav Te ailpgridips S£aod- (13) 
"Oy ZavJov xaxzuor 3201, avdpes de Exnduar- =D, £pavs iyevs]o. Dum Rheæ myſteria cele- = 
evv. | rarentur derepente conſpectus furere cœpit (6). - Being (6) Plutarch. is, coil 
|  fuddenly diſcovered and ſeen by thoſe who avere celebrating P. 44+ ft 
Contra autem & Vulcanum magnus Fluyius vorti- he Nous of Rhea, he went mad. in 4 
cibus profundus Io | LB] Others ſay it was called Scamander before it | 
Quem Xanthum vocant dii, homines vero Scaman- wa, called Xanthus.] Meziriac quotes three authors (74 
{1) Homer, Iliad, drum (1). upon this matter. Theſe are his words (7) : © Ariſtotle (7) Meziriac, ubi rs 
lib, Xx, ver. 73. 8 : book 111. chap. 12. of his hiſtory of animals, ſpeaks 81 1 moſ 
With fiery Vulcan laſt in batth flands ? thus: Aoxel Ss c Exdyuand go; mo]auds gabe fa oe het Moo. = 
The ſacred ſbod that rolls on golden ſand; ; een ene 3 160 
5 | 5 ee de EH TrIoayoetvelv auToOV. It ſeems quotes that paſſage 
| 2 dee ma TE g's * 4 irth, * that the river Scamander rh ſheep of a reddiſh of Ariſtotle, 
| migen. * colour, and that for this reaſon Homer calls it Kan- 
PoPE. * thus, inſtead of Scamander. Antigonus paradox 74, 
oY ; | follows Ariſtotle and cites him. : Flian | book vil 
| Meziriac makes this remark upon it: As, ſays he, * chap. 21. de animalibus, ſays the ſame more clearly 
. | - Vigenere has well obſerved upon the Scamander of ſtill. O os &v Teig Exdmeargos, ire Fa (15 
| Philoſtratus, when Homer gives two names to ſome © d&Togaive! Two as THs bis, meds To Exapmd!dy To ubi 


things, one according to the gods, and the other E apy ns, d dvoun n To! aro BdTAY ETLKTHTOC 

according to men; it is to be underſtood that that /b Eero. 709 Eav3ov. The river of Troas called 

of the gods is the antient, and almoſt forgotten * Scamander, becauſe it makes the ſheep rediſh that drink 

name, and that of men the modern and moſt in of its waters, has got the name of Xanthus, beſides 

uſe (2).“ He might have cited the ſcholiaſt upon * chat of Scamander, which it had before” After this 

Homer to this purpoſe, and not Vigenere. Toy Meziriac ſays (8), that the river Scamander, accord- (g) yy,,;. 

* Sraovopav To H N eropue eis dess ing to ſome, owes its origin to Hercules. That Hero ibid. pag. 499. 

„ in. og moln]ns, 76 Ne uelaywireew tis av- being ready to die of thirſt, fell a digging the earth, ex Euſtathio, in 
Sedus (3). Obſerve that Plutarch owns that Xanthus out of which ſprung the head of a river, which from Iliad. J. xx, & 

(4) Plutarch. de Was the antient name (4). He adds, that this river thence was called Scamander, as if one ſhould ſay 5 i 

Fluyiis, p. u. 43, Was not called Scamander till Scamander the ſon of gxdjupa dude dg, the digging of a man. There is a Sr nk 


1 ſcholiaſt 


| (2) Meziriac up- 
on Ovid's E- 
Fal. t. 467. 


NM 6a & © 


60) The ſcho- 
inſt upon Homer, 
in Iliad. K, 
apud Meziriac, 


| 101d. P. 469. 


(10) 54855 de 
eU dT. A8 
oc Aeν. 71 
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women made uſe of that advantage [C]. It is alſo ſaid that the maids of that country, 
as ſoon as they were betrothed, went thither, to offer their virginity to  Scamander z 


which gave an opportunity to a young Athenian to enjoy Callirrhoe [D]. I do not think 


ſcholiaſt (9) who ſays, that the place where Hercules dig- 
ged the ground yielded ſome drops of water, becauſe 
it had been ſtrucls with thunder, as a conſequence of 
the prayers which that hero had directed to Jupiter, 
when he was much diſtreſſed with thirſt. This ſcho- 
liaſt pretends that the river that flowed out of this 
place was called Scamander, becauſe it eaſed Hercu- 
les, as if one ſhould ſay Camander, ty:vuuevor x H- 
Js a avj]gy. He adds, That it was called Xan- 
thus, becauſe the Trojan women, by waſhing themſelves 
in it, made their hair become light-coloured (10). The 
author of the great Ezymologicon tells us, that this river. 
took its name from Scamander the fon of Teucer, who 
came into Phrygia out of the iſle of Crete his native coun- 


that - 


nurſe, There is Scamander, on whom I beſtowed my 
virginity, The nurſe made a great cry, and ſo the 
matter was divulged. TCT Jag vreev nutegts 
T0T1) pev iv Aedνν EropuTevo! oe al vewst 
Yey4pnpevair Kei nels T mopmiv twp a. 
1 I's vuuen idzvon TW Kiuare ws pndev daviſy 
14100 TUYEI ITE 444 £1101 FEwpevol. WEITERUVNG E- 
i aToCAinaca mÞo5 THY Texpn* ops ken, rl. 
Tov Sndpanrde, © T Hp”, . nal 1 
rin 4x$040%, aVeneayt, Kai To mpaſpe cxTvcoor 
Ve Cum quatridus poſt pompa efſet veneris, & 
recens nuptæ ei pompæ interefſent, nos quoque illam ſpec- 
tabamus. Sponſa autem Cimonem conſpicata, ut nullius 
mali fibi conſcium, una mecum ſpectantem, honorem ei 


ane e, 00 but that afterwards this river was called Xanthus, præbuit: & nutricem intuita, Vides ( inquit ) mea nutrix, 
iv, Ns becauſe the three goddeſſes, before they ſet themſelves be- Scamandrum, cui virginitatem dedi ? quo illa audito, 
fore Paris to be judged by him, went and waſhed them- exclamat : itaque facinus divulgatur (16), When we (16) Id. ubi ſu- 
ſelves in this river, which made their hair light colour- conſider that wit and learning never appeared with ſo pra, P. 126. fl. 
6% Meziriac, ed (11). All this overthrows the hypotheſis of thoſe, much luſtre, as in the age that Æſchines lived in, we 
= ibid, who ſay that the name Xanthus preceded that of Sca- may the better apprehend the fatal power of a falſe 
= mander. | religion. It deſtroys good ſenſe, it extinguiſhes the 
5 [C] Li pretended that it's waters . . . had the light of nature, and in ſome ſort degrades a man to 
property of making the awomen's hair, that bathed in it the condition of a brute beaſt. Callirrhoe, was born | 
of a light colour, and that the Trojan women made uſe of an illuſtrious family (17), and was without doubt, (17) Ilarp?s 3z 
of that advantage.] See the proofs of all this in the nobly educated ; and yet the impertinencies of the kn Fo: rn rg 
preceding remark. It had alſo the ſame virtue upon poets, canonized by the heathen prieſts, had ſo much 7 ibid. Þ, 125. 
ſheep, as may, be ſeen by the three authorities of Me- corrupted her judgment, that in good earneſt ſne be- ; | 
ziriac; to which I add theſe words of Pliny : © In lieved rivers were deities, who crowned themſelves 
| «* Bceotia amnis Melas oves nigras (ſacit) ... rufaſ- with reeds, and could enjoy a woman. In the reign 
Silvar, (12) Plin. 7b. ii, 


cap. ciii, p. Ms 
252, 253+ 


« que juxta Ilium Xanthus unde & nomen amni (12). 
« The river Melas in Bœotia makes the ſheep black .. . 


and Xanthus near Troy makes them red, from whence 


* alk the name of that river is derived. 


[D] Aud that the maids . . . offered their virginity 
to Scamander, which gawve occaſion to a young Athenian 
to enjoy Callirrho?.) I will relate this ſtory as we find 
it in Vigenere. In this river, (as Aſchines relates 
in his epiſtles) young maids were wont to bathe them- 


of Tiberius, an illuſtrious lady was not leſs fimple 

(18) ; ſhe believed ſhe had lain with Anubis, and brag- (18) Ser Joſe- 
ged of it as of a great favour. The Monks, who phus, Antiq. 
have played ſo many tricks chiefly to inveigle women, #% Kili, ch. f. 
never durſt, that I know of, tell them that ſuch a 
faint would lie with them. The ideas of purity and 
immateriality have always been ſtrictly joined in Chri- 
ſtianity with thoſe- of beatification. But I make no 
doubt, if they would undertake ſuch a thing, but they 


« ſelves when they were betrothed, invoking the river might bring ſome devout women, that now are, to 
in theſe words, AuCe pet Ex4ua'de iv wap believe what the Roman votary of Anubis ſuffered - 
© Feviav. Receive, oh Scamander, my wirginity. This herſelf to be perſuaded of. This maxim, The corrup- 
gave an opportunity to Cimon the Athenian, who tion of the moſt excellent things is the worſt (19), is ve- (19) Corruptio 
« was deſperately in love with Callirrhoe already pro- rified by the example of religion. There is nothing optimi peſſima. 
miſed to another, to hide himſelf among the buſhes ſo advantageous to man, if we conſider either the 
that grew along the waterſide, and put on a hat mind or the heart, as to know Gop well: On the 
« of ruſhes and reeds; and when the damſel came as other hand, nothing is ſo fatal to all the faculties of 
* uſual to bathe, and had pronounced in ſinging the a reaſonable mind, as to know God ill, as the Pagans 
* aforeſaid words, he came out of his ambuſcade, and did. Obſerve what Homer ſays, that the prieſt of 
3 „told her he willingly accepted of it: And ſo hav- Scamander was honoured at Troy as a god. | 
— 5 5 | © ing carried her upon the bank, he preſently deflow- 
oe (13) Vigenere, red her (13). It is certain that this is found in one | "YVealivage Mor 
bade. Lace of E. eg letters (14); * er ge on 28 Ti unephuus AonoTior@», ws pa EN Hr d p 
"mag „„ 18 juſt; but Vigenere nas not related a at ne 1no | 5 CELLS | a6 8 N 
. Abe 4 have told his pra It is neceſlary they ſhould ApoTdg ivhrunſe, Sole & or mee ür, 
in 4%. know ſome other circumſtances. to make the moſt in- 0 | 1 
ſtructive reflexions. I ſay then that Eſchines does Huy pfenom nobilem 
(14) It is the not ſpeak of this adventure, as of a hiſtory learned Filium magnanimi Dolopionis qui Scamandri 
lac, ubi en 2 5 I. Fg: in ſome old 3 If he Sacerdos factus fuerat, Dei vero inſtar honorabatur 
468. had ſpoke of it in this manner, we might place his 3 10 (20). | 1 
Mol —_— na = ſtory in Ls Urs of A a 2 ; ' Leg be 8 * K 50 lo. 2 10 
5 Geneva edition more reaſonable not to believe it, than to believe it. He , TOO 8 76. : 
g br 1607. ſpeaks of it as of a thing almoſt done in his ſight : *Huets Thes ji ee eee eee F 
le. | 


(1 5) 2E ſchines 7 


d 144 TS Tols oittlots T Yamslilul Kai Te, d- 
Ne Gy Aus Tuppoler THY topJuv ai Td A TAV 
ne, N Yes Tols FCE dpa, tYoueda. 
Nos una cum cognatis nupturarum & cæteris turbis 
eminus feſtum & lavacra virginum quatenus fas nobis 
externis erat, ſpectabamus (15). - - - We, together with 


Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line 3 


Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 
Prieſt of the ſtream, and honour'd as a god. | 


I ſhall make one obſervation more upon the ſmall 
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thar he was impenitent, and alledged for his excuſe, 
that many had played the ſame trick before. It is 


neceſſary alſo to know the ſimplicity of the young 


maid, who was abuſed : She was fully perſuaded that 
it was the god Scamander who had got her maiden- 
head ; for, four days aſter, ſpying Cimon among thoſe 
that were looking on to ſee a proceſſion paſs, ſhe ſa- 


luted him with a great deal of reſpect, and told her 
FOLLY. | 


ubi ſupra, the relations of the bride's, and the other multitude, looked effect which the light of learning had againſt the — 123 | 
16 on at a diſtance, and ſaw the feſtival and bathings of darkneſs of idolatry. Cicero admired the divinity of of Cicero, con- "*"_ 
1 the virgins, as far as it was allowed to us firangers. Romulus, becauſe it was not eſtabliſhed in the days cerning the Divi- g 
| His fellow-traveller was the perſon, who committed of ignorance, when it was ſo much the more eaſy to ity of Romulus, b 
_ that infamous act; he cenſured him for it, and found put off fictions, becauſe rude and ignorant minds were 


brought without any difficulty to believe them; but in an 
age, when learning was already far advanced, and had 
entirely aboliſhed the antient barbarity, under which 
the uncultivated ſpirit of the firſt men had been detained. 
It ſeems, that from this principle, he would conclude 
that neither fiction nor impoſture had any ſhare in the 
belief of the Romans concerning the divinity of Ro- 
—_— Magis eft in Romulo admirandum, quod ceteri, 


que 


{21) Cicero, de 
Republica, ib. 
ii, apud Au- 
guſtin. de Civit. 
Dei, lib. xxii, 
cap. i, p. N. 


1036, 1037. 


que fulſitatem non reciperent fabularum. 


that this river merited the reputation which it has acquired by the help of the Poets, but, 
on the other hand, it was more conſiderable than ſome fancy [EZ]. 


Julia, the daughter 


of Auguſtus, had like to have been drowned in it; Agrippa, her huſband, was very 
much affected with the danger ſhe had been in F], and ſhewed his indignation, for what 
had happened, againſt the Trojans, tho? they ought not to have been made accountable for 


gui dii ex hominibus fa#i efſt dicuntur, minus eruditis 
hominum ſeculis fuerunt, ut fingendi prochiwvior eſſet ratio, 
guum imperiti facile ad credendum impellerentur. Ro- 
muli autem ætatem minus his ſexcentis annis jam inve- 
teratis literis, atque doctrinis, omnique ills antiquo ex in- 
culta hominum vita errore ſublato fuiſſè cernimus 
Ex quo intelligi poteſt, permultis annis ante Homerum 
Fuiſſe quam Romulum, ut jam doctis hominibus ac tempo- 
ribus ipſis eruditis ad fingendum vi x quicquam efſet loct. 
Antiquitas enim recepit fabulas fictas etiam nonnunquam 
inconditès. Hæc etas autem jam exculta preſertim elu- 
dens omne, quod fieri non poteſt, reſpuit (21). St Au- 
guſtin refutes extremely well this reaſoning. He ſays, 
1. There was no place but Rome that believed Ro- 
mulus was a god. 2. That it was little, and as it 


were in its infancy, when it embraced this opinion. 


3. That poſterity was obliged to retain this faith, to 
render the city more flouriſhing, and more capable of 
founding a great empire. 4. That the people that 
were ſubdued by the Romans, did not believe of Ro- 


mulus, what they believed of him at Rome ; but out 


of policy they ſaid the ſame the Romans did. You 
will ſee better in the original words the thoughts of St 
Auguſtin. Cicero propterea dicit divinitatem Romuli 
mirabiliter creditam, quod erudita jam tempora fuerunt, 
Quis autem 


Nomulum Deum niſi Roma credidit, atque id parva & 


mncipiens - Tum deinde poſteris ſervare fuerat neceſſe, 
quod acceperant a majoribus, ut cum iſta ſuperſtitione in 
lacte quodammodo matris ebibita creſceret civitas, atque 
ad tam magnum perweniret imperium, ut ex ejus faſtigio 


velut ex altiore quodam loco alias quoque gentes, quibus 


(22) Auguſt. ibid, 
P. 1037. 


(23) See the re- 
mark [F], of 
the article O- 

LYMPIAS. 


(24) See Sueto- 
nius, in Cæſare, 


cap. 88. 


(25) Horat. Ep. 
i, lib. ii. 


(26) Homer. 
Iliad. lib. xi, 
ver. 2. 


(27) Huc ab Idæo 
monte demiſſus 
Scamander exit, 
& Simois fama 
quam natura ma- 
jora flumina. 
Pompon. Mela, 
lib. i, cap. uiii. 


dominaretur, hac ſua opinione perfunderet : ut non qui- 
dem crederent, ſed tamen dicerent Deum Romulum, ne ci- 
vitatem cui ſerviebant, de conditore ejus offenderent, ali- 
ter eum nominando quam Roma, que id non amore qui- 
dem hujus erroris, ſed tamen amoris errore crediderat (22). 
He forgot the two principal anſwers which he might 
have made. He ſhould have faid in the firſt place, 
That the light of learning, and the improvement of 
the mind, had not made their way as far as Rome, 
when the Divinity of Romulus was propoſed. 2. That 
this light, and this improvement, cannot hinder ſuch 
like fictions from taking root. Did not Alexander 
paſs for a god? Did they not make decrees upon 
this article of faith (23), in the moſt learned cities of 
Greece, when learning was come to the higheſt pitch 
it had ever been at? 
greateſt knowledge, believe that the ſoul of Julius 
Cæſar was converted into a ſtar (24)? Did they not 
ere&t temples and altars to a living emperor (25) ? 
Could the Philoſophers cure the crafty ſpirit of flat- 
terers, and the credulous ſpirit of the mob ? If other 
things than learning and ſcience had not interpoſed, 
the divine worſhip of Alexander, Cæſar, Auguſtus, 
&c. had continued as long as that of Hercules and 
Romulus. f 

[EJ I merited not the reputation which it has ac- 
quired by the help of the Poets, but, on the other hand, 
it was more conſiderable than ſome fancy.) Homer (26) 
making Scamander the ſon of Jupiter, always repre- 
ſents it as a great river, and liberally beſtows on it the 
epithets, hee vorticoſus, full of whirl-pools 3 gab u- 
I uVineis, profunde worticoſus, full of deep whirl-pools ; 
Bee, profunde fluens, deep flowing ; and the like, 
theſe expreſſions are exceſſive. Pomponius Mela had 
reaſon to ſay, that Scamander and Simois paſs for 
greater rivers than they really are (27). The mo- 
derns ſpeak of them with the utmoſt contempt. * As 
© to the rivers Simois and Xanthus, ſo much celebrat- 
© ed by the Poets, which watered the meadows of 
* 'Troy, we can fay nothing of them, but that they 
are rather little brooks, where ſcarce a Loach or 
* Minnow can live; for in ſummer they are dry, and 
© in winter a Gooſe can hardly ſwim there. If we 
© have raiſed any doubts about thoſe rivers, it is no 
new thing ; for in Ariſtotle's time they could not be 
found. Read the 12th chapter of the 3d book of 
the hiſtory in this manner: Scamander etiam amnis 


frequented four years. E 
N fays he was in thoſe parts, and ſtayed there à before quoted Be- MY 


Did not the Romans, in the 


it 


* flavas reddere owes creditur : quamobrem Xanthum pro 

* Scamandro nuncupatum ab Homero autumant. As if 

* Ariſtotle meant that Homer had taken Scamander 

for Xanthus ; for Xanthus is as much as to ſay a- 

vu, fair, Let the queſtion therefore be put, whe- 

ther Scamander and Xanthus be the ſame or no (28)? (28) Belon, Sin- 
If the laſt half of this paſſage had not been full of gularitez, ot ii, 
faults, I had not quoted it, I find there firſt of all „. v, P. 182. 

this falſity, that, in the time of Ariſtotle, the river Sca- 

mander was not to be found. In the ſecond place, 

it is falſe that the words which are quoted out of 

Ariſtotle, do prove what Belon deſigned to prove. 

Laſtly, He ſhould have ſaid that Xanthus and Scaman- 

der are all one. I do not criticiſe upon the other 

half of the paſſage. Belon ſpeaks as an eye-witneſs. 


I will not bring into queſtion his ſincerity, nor give 


any credit to 1 hevet, who ſays that Xanthus and Si- 


mois are great rivers. 1 ſhould be forry to contradict 
ſuch a man. They are Lewis Guion's words (29) con- (29) Louis 


cerning Thevet; but what 1 ſay of it (30), I have Guyon, Diver- 


borrowed from Belon, a Phyſician of Mans, out of the ſes Legons, Tom, 
ſecond book of his Obſervations, and 1 have often heard = MY 
him relate it, being at Paris, to Poſtel, whoſe company J Spas 


Beſides, one called Albert le Bon, (30) He had juſt 


whole winter, perfeftly agrees with what Belon has lon's words, a- 
bout the ſmall- 
neſs of thoſe two 
rivers, 


ritten on that ſubjet, I believe Thevet never was 
there, and that what he writ was only by hear-ſay. 
But as on the one ſide I do not deny what Belon 
ſays, I am ſure on the other ſide, that thoſe rivers 
were not antiently ſo little. Their waters may have 
taken another courſe, either under the earth, or other- 
wiſe : So that tho' the Moderns may ſay, without any 

hyperbole, what they aſſert; they cannot engage us 

to believe that Pliny is miſtaken, when he ſpeaks of 
the Scamander as of a navigable river (31). Sca- (31) Plinius, 
mander amnis nawvigabilis, & in promontorio quondam lib. v, cb. xxxi, 
Sigeum oppidum, dein portus Achæorum, in quem influit P. . eng. 
Kanthus (3 2) Simoenti junctus, flagnumque prius faciens 
Palæſcamander. The words of Strabo are not leſs fa- 
vourable to me: They teach us that the Scamander 
having received the Simois, dragged along ſo much 
mud and ſand, that they had almoſt filled up the 


(32) Pliny ſhould 
have ſaid that 
Xanthus and 
Scamander are 
the ſame river. 


mouth of the river, and formed lakes and moraſles 


(33). This cannot be ſaid of a little brook or rivulet, (33) 3 125 

but of rivers that are pretty conſiderable. | e 
[F] Aerippa, her huſband, was very much affected 

wwith the danger ſhe had been in.] The fragments of 

Nicolas Damaſcen tell us that Julia had like to have 

been drowned there, in the year of Rome 738, and 

that Agrippa was ſo angry with the Trojans, under 

the pretence of their not having ſent guides to this 

princeſs, that he fined them in a hundred thouſand 

drachms (34). This puniſhment was unjuſt, for they (34) Nicol. Da- 

had not received any notice of her arrival. Behold, maſcen. in ex- 

will ſome ſay, a man who may be put in the number tt 7 N 

of cuckolds who have been very obliging and kind 

to their wives. If ever man was a cuckold, Agrippa 

was: I appeal to the anſwer that ſhe gave to thoſe 

who wondered that her children were ſo like Agrippa: 

I never am unfaithful to him, ſaid ſhe, but when I 

find myſelf with child. Cumgue conſcii flagitiorum mi- © 

rarentur quo modo fimiles Agrippe filios pareret, que (35) V "oY 1 

tam vulgo poteſtatem ſui corporis faceret : ait; Numquam cap. v, p. a. 

enim niſi navi plena tollo vectorem (35). Suetonius 275. 

obſerves that one of the reaſons why Tiberius made 

ſome g to marry Julia was, becauſe ſhe had 

been too free with him during her marriage with 

Agrippa (36). How often 9 the e that — voor bug 

princeſs pur to the torture ? Pliny reckons this inqui- marito appeten- 

ſition among the misfortunes of Agrippa (37). The tem quod ſane 


(36) Juliz mores 
improbaret ut 


cuckoldom of this favourite is therefore a certain Yeo etiam exi- 


ing ſtimabatur. Ste- 
thing: but can his good nature towards her be ſuf- ,,, in 75 "tag 


ficiently proved by the indigation he ſhewed againſt cap, wii. 

the Trojans? I do not believe it; for it is probable 

his love for Julia was not the true cauſe of his anger ; (37) In tormen- 

it was an effect of policy. He was angry, either to © mire” "mg 

make Auguſtus believe that he ſeriouſly eſpouſed the 508, 4 

intereſt of Julia, or to maintain his credit. A ſubject 54g. . 22, 
married 
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Mr Moreri [1]. 


married to the daughter of his ſovereign, is not at 
liberty to forbear puniſhing ſuch as diſhonour his wife: 
Whatever he may be inwardly, he is outwardly obliged 
to appear on ſuch occaſions revengeful. Beſides, 
Agrippa knew very well, that the Trojans had not 
grounded their conduct upon any diſcontent which he 
could have to his wife. Thus, the contempt they 
might have ſhewed for her, had fallen upon himſelf; 
and conſequently he thought himſelf obliged, out of 
policy, to puniſh them for it, to teach all ſubjects to 
fear and honour him. 

[G] Strabo criticiſes upon Homer, about the ſpring of 
the Scamander.] That Poet ſays, that this river had 
two ſprings, the one cold, and the other hot, near 
Troy (38); but Strabo (39) aſſures us, that it had 

Ihad. lib. xxii, only one ſpring upon mount Ida, and that this ſpring 
vets. pr was cold. He conjectures the hot ſpring was deſtroyed, 

bo, 7;þ, and conſequently he does not accuſe Homer of being 
(39) Strabo, 5% miſtaken in that point. 

LE] There were other rivers of the ſame name.] 
(40) See Strabo, There was one of them in Sicily (40), near ZEgeſta, and 
lib. xiii, and another in Bœotia. The latter was a monument of the 
Diodorus Siculus, t he frailty of the female ſex. The matter of fact was thus. 
9 Deimachus, the ſon of Eleon, accompanied Hercules to 
the expedition of Troy. The war growing long, he de- 
ſigned to divert himſelf with a young maid that was much 
in love with him. She was the daughter of Scamander, 
and was called Glaucia. She at laſt moved Deima- 
chus, he grati fied her deſires, and got her with child. 


SCAMAN DER. 


it. Strabo criticiſes upon Homer concerning the ſpring of the river Scamander [G]. 
There were other rivers of the ſame name [H]. I ſhall not have much to ſay againſt 
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Some time after he was killed in a battle. Glaucia, 
who was afraid ſne could not hide her fault, fled to 
the protection of Hercules, and told him all that had 
paſſed between Deimachus and her, and found him a 
man full of compaſſion, who, beſides, was glad that 
the race of his friend was not extinct. He carried 
her into Bceotia with the ſon of which ſhe was de- 
livered, and put her into the hands of Eleon. 'This 
ſon was called Scamander, and reigned in the country. 
He gave his name to the river Inachus (41). (41) Taken from 
[1] 1 hawve not much to ſay againſt Moreri.] I. Ac- *. =” 
cording to him, Caſtaldus aſſures us, that the Scaman- 905 — 
der is at preſent called Simois; but Ortelius cites Ga- 
ſtaldus, to prove that the modern name is Simoeres 
(42). II. It is too general an expreſſion to ſay, that (42) Ortelius, 
this river Falls into the Agean ſea, He ſhould have in Theſauro 
ſaid, that it's mouth is at the promontory of Sigeum ae Voce 
(43). III. Theſe words epotague flumina Medo pran- 3 e | 
dente, are ill placed immediately after theſe, Herodotus in gre, f 
relates, that the army of Xerxes dried it up; for there is 
none but would imagine that this Latin is the tranſla- (43) Strabo, 7b, 
tion of the very words of Herodotus : which is falſe. , P. 411. 
It is Juvenal whom he ought to have cited for theſe 
Latin words (44). He ought to have cited Hero- (44) Juven. 
dotus, *AT%AiTe T6 pecbegv, ud" amt y pros geg - Stat. X, ver. 177. 
Tl Te x41 Too! NETS h ,? Hunc (Sca- 
mandrum) profluentem ſua aqua deflituit nec hominibus (45) Os 
Jumenti/que potantibus ſuffecit (4.5). | 8 


SCH EFF ER (Jonv) Profeſſor in the univerſity of Upſal, and one of the ( 1. was foune- 


moſt learned men of his time, was born at Straſburg in 1621. 


years old when he went into Sweden, where 
ro all learned men. 


He was not thirty edby John Skyrte 
iſti - the year 1025, 
Queen Chriſtina gave a favourable reception 


He had already ſhewed his learning by the works he had (0 Profeſſor Ju- 


( It was in the Publiſhed [ A], The profeſſorſhip, to which he had been called, was given him (a) in 9 


year 1648. 


the univerſity of Upſal, by the care and intereſt of the Barons Skytte. 


Gentiu ms 


It was the ſame. 


profeſſorſnip that Freinſhemius had, and which he left to be the queen's library- (7 TK from 


keeper; it was, I ſay, the profeſſorſhip of Eloquence and Politics (b). 
gained great applauſe in this profeſſorſhip, and was much eſteemed by the learned {mien 
Chriſtina, who ſettled a very good penſion upon him, which ſhe 


ſhe had abdicated her dominions. 


He compoſed, by her order, ſome books [BJ. His 
employments multiplied afterwards, for he was made library-keeper of the univerſity 


his Elogy prefix- 
Scheffer ed to a book print- 


: q 65 f in 1698, with 

al im even after this title, 7b. 

Lan Schefferi Ml ſcella- 
nea, which dif- 
fers only from 


of Upfal, Regius profefſor honorary of the Law of Nature (c), and member of an Sean 


academy which was wholly taken up in illuſtrating the Swediſh antiquities. 


Academicarum 


The works Liber, printed at 


he publiſhed in this laſt quality are a moſt illuſtrious proof of his diligence, and of his ne 


as to the title and 


zeal for the honour of that nation. He died the twenty-ſixth of March 1679 (d). The may Prolegome- 


[A] He had already ſhewed his learning by the works 
he had publiſhed.) Theſe three are mentioned in his 


(1) Prefixed to elogy (1): Diſſertatio de warietate Navium, printed in 


his Miſcellanea, 164.3, in 4to. Agrippa liberator ſeu de novis Tabulis, 
at Amſterdam printed in 1645, in 120. Aliani varie Hiſtoriæ Mo- 
tis illuſtrate, printed in 1647, in 8vo. 
LB] He compoſed, by her order, ſome books.) Queen 
Chriſtina obliged him to tranſlate out of Greek into 
Latin the Strategicum Mauritii, and to illuſtrate the 
Philoſophy of Pythagoras. The Strategicum and the 
(2) In 80, Arriani TJadtica, which he cauſed to be printed (2) in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, at Upſal, in the year 
1664, were never printed before. He publiſhed the 
(J) Likewiſe in 


3) ſame year, and in the ſame place (3), an eſſay of his 
tura & conſtitutione Philoſophie Italice ſeu Pythagorice 
Liber prodromus magni Operis de Philofophia Pythagorica, 
de Vita Pythagoræ, & de claris Pythagoricis. 

[C] The catalogue of his writings has been printed 
more than once.] He himſelf prefixed it to his Lectiones 
Academicæ, publiſhed at Hamburgh, 1675 ; and he in- 
formed his reader that the catalogue of his books had 
been added by his Bookſeller to his Political Diſſerta- 
tions upon Livy, in the year 1665. From that time, 
continues he, my friends have exhorted me from ſeve- 
ral places, to publiſh the ſequel of that catalogue. I 
do it, the more willingly, becauſe I am certain it 
contains ſome works, that are not known in foreign 
countries, and that lie here in the duſt, either through 


the negligence of my Bookſeller at Upſal, or for other 


enquiries into the Philoſophy of Pythagoras, De na- 


catalogue of his writings has been printed more than once [CJ]. 


reaſons. Quem (Indicem) e /ibentius juris facio publici 
quo ſcio certius, efſe que five oſcitantia Librarii Upſa- f 
lienſis, five cauſis aliis hic jacent pulvere ſepulta, & 
iccirco alibi ignorantur (4). I ſhall obſerve, by the by, (4) Joh. Scheffe- 
that it is of great importance to an author, that his 795, ad Lector. 
works be printed by a Bookſeller who knows how to benevolum 
ſell them ; for among idle or unſkillful Bookſellers, 
the beſt books lie upon their hands. There is to be 
ſeen a more exact catalogue of the works of Schefferus 
in Suecia literata; and we have a new one prefixed to 
a book ſold at Amſterdam as printed in 1698, with 
the title of Fob. Schefferi Miſcellanea. It is divided 
into four claſſes. The firſt contains what he has writ 
concerning Sweden: I will only mention the Cyſalia 
Antiqua, cujus occafione plurima in Antiquitatibus Borea- 
libus & gentium wicinarum explicantur. This work 
was printed at Upſal in 1666, in 8vo. The author 
has left it to his heirs, corrected and enlarged. De 
fitu & wocabulo Upſalie Epiſtola defenſoria, at Stock- 
holm, 1677, in 8vo. Memorabilium Suecicæ Gentis 
E xemplorum Liber, at Hamburgh, 1671, in 8yo. De 
tribus orbibus aureis nuper in Scania erutis è terra Dif- 
quifitio Antiquaria, at Stockholm, 1676, in 8vo. De 
antiquis veriſque Regni Sueciæ Inſgnibus, at the ſame 
place, 1678, in 4to. Lapponia ſiue Gentis Regioniſque 
. Lapponum Deſcriptio accurata cum figuris, at Franefort, 
1673, in 4to., This work, was printed in Engliſh at 
Oxford, 1674, in High Dutch at Nuremberg the 
ſame year, in 4to, and in French (5) at Paris, in 
1678, in 4to, It was found very much enlarged 1 


(5) Father Lubia 
* is the author of 
IN that verſion, 

he 


FF: 


(5) In Latin Te. more than one and twenty years of age. 


put it on the roth 
according to the 


is the 20th ac 
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the ſtudy of the author. Suecia Literata ſeu de Scriptis 

& Scriptoribus Gentis Sueciæ, Opus poſtumum, Stockholm, 

1680, in 8yo. There is in it a catalogue of the Swe- 

diſh writers and of foreigners who have writ books in 

Sweden. It is diſpoſed, not according to an alphabe- 

tical order, but according to Chronology, There is 

a great defect in the index, for the authors are placed 

in it only according to their Chriſtian names. The 

author, perhaps, would have mended that fault, if 

he had been alive when it was printed. Mr Molle- 

(6)At Hamburgh rus has given a ſecond edition (6) of it, and has added 
1698, in 8vo. many curious and inſtructive remarks to it; Hypomne- 
mata, as he calls them, Hiftorico-Critica paucula e plu- 

ribus: ſeleta. The ſupplements he has made to the 

article of our Scheffer, may be of very great uſe to 

thoſe who would know the circumſtances or dependen- 

cies of the writings of this profeſſor. The ſecond claſs 

of his writings contains Autores Græcos & Latinos illu- 

 _ firatos. You may fee there that he has publiſhed, 

(7) At Stock- with Notes, the Panegyric of Pacatus (7), the various 
holm, in 1651. Hiſtories of lian, the Fables of Phædrus, the Frag- 
& 1668, in $v0. ment of Petronius, Juſtin, Hyginus, Obſequens, &c. 
The third claſs contains the Miſcellanies, that is to ſay, 

the work I have already mentioned, de Ppilgſophia 

Pythagorica, and his book de Militia naval Veterum, 


[ 


printed at Upſal in the year 1653, in 4to, which was 
found with ſo many corrections and additions in the 
ſtudy of the author, that it is a new work (8). (8) Quos ita 
That de Antiquorum Torquibus, printed at Stockholm u&tos mutatos 
in 1656, in 8vo. That de Re Yehiculari Veterum, cum wy I gr 7" 
Pyrrhi Ligorii Libro ej uſdem argumenti ex Italica Lingua nh au bel 
in Latinam verſo & Animadwverſimibus illuſtrato, printed poflint pro alis & 
at Francfort in 1671, in 4to. That de Arte pingendi, novis. 
printed at Nuremberg in 1669, in 8vo. Index 
in Libros Grotii de Fure Belli & Pacis. Conſilium de 
Inſtitutione Literaria, &c. The fourth claſs contains the 
books not printed, which conſiſt of Notes upon the 
author of the book concerning the Pre-Adamites, of 
Letters, Harangues, Programs, Adverſaria, &c. 

In the ſupplements of Mr Mollerus to the ſecond 
edition of Suecia Literata, it is obſerved, that there 
were publiſhed after the death of the author, Bre- 
wviarium Politicorum Ariſtotelis, at Stockholm, 1684, 
in 8vo, and Hugo Grotius de Fure Belli & Pacis, in 
uſum Guſftavi Adolphi Comitis de la Gardie, enucleatus, 
at Stetin, 1693, in 12mo. Obſerve that Scheffer, under 
the ſuppoſititious name of Conſtantinus Opellus (9), (9) Joh. Molle- 
printed a letter, wherein he attacks the book of tus, Hypomn. 
Mark Meibomius de Triremium fabrica, publiſhed at d Svcciam Lite- 
Amſterdam, 1671, in 4to. | N 


(a) In Germany S CH EIB LE RUS (CHRISTOPHER) was born in the year 1589 at 


in the county of 
Waldec in the 
circle of Weſt. 
phalia, 


monia. It is in Natural Philoſophy. 


the county of 


Armsfeld (a) where his father was miniſter. 
his ſtudies that he was appointed profeſſor of the Greek tongue in the univerſity of 
Gieſſen, and afterwards of Logic and Metaphyſics in the year 1610, when he was no 
In the year 1614 he was made profeſſor of 
He behaved in his employments with great diligence, till ſuch 


He made ſuch a confiderable progreſs in 


Marck, in the time as the univerſity was tranſported from Gieſſen to Marpourg in the year 1624. He 


circle of Weſt- 
phalia. | 


was called in 1625 by the magiſtrates of the imperial city of Dortmund (b), and 
accepted of the place which they offered to him of ſuperintendant of the church and 


(c) Taken from rector of the college. He contented himſelf with theſe during his whole life, for he 


the Theatre of 
Paul Freher, 


The death of 


always refuſed the more conſiderable employments that were preſented to him elſewhere, 
Fes g 57. He was going to preach a ſermon in praiſe of Luther on the tenth of November 1653, 
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1 


Sheiblerus is put When he was ſurpriſed with an Apoplexy of which he died ſuddenly in the veſtry (c) of (4) See the Egitte E 


there on the 21ſt St Mary's Church (d). 


of November; 
bat his ſon has 


old ſtyle, which be maintained before him (e). He 


cording to the 


new. hiſtory in the univerſity of Gieſſen. 


[4] He publiſhed divers books.) You may find a 

liſt of them in pag. 572, of the Theatre of Paul Fre- 

| herus, and a better ftill in the Diarium Biographi- 

(i) Witte, Dia- chm (1). I ſhall only ſpeak of his Logic, which, of 
rium Biograph. All his writings, had the greateſt run. He began with 
ad 10, Nev. publiſhing, in the year 1613, the Introductio Logice 3 
1653. he added to it, in the year 1614, Commentaria Jopica, 
and, in 1619, the treatiſe de Propoſitionibus, and an- 

other, de Syllogiſmis & Methodis. Then the work was 

compleat. There have been ſeveral editions of it; 


(2) They call it Ebrodunenſis in the title of the Gieſſen edition. This makes me believe that the 


We muſt obſerve that Scheiblerus had publiſhed his the preface of 
| Metaphyſics before the two laſt parts of his Logic Scheibleruss Lo- 


Logic of Schei- 


his painful functions. He preached twice a week and gave ſeveral lectures every day. blerus, in the 
He taught Divinity, Metaphyſics, and Hebrew, and pretty often cauſed Theſes to Vielen edition 
publiſhed divers books [A]. 
children he left JOHN SCHEIBLERUS, who has been profeſſor of church- (*) Freber in 


1654. 
Among other 


Theatro, pag. 
572. 


but many errors crept into them. The author re- 
viſed and corrected it ſome time before his death, a 
Bookſeller having undertaken to publiſh a new edition 
of it, which he actually did in the year 1654, in 4to. 
It is better than the foregoing editions, without 
even excepting the Geneva one (2), in 1651 (3). (3) Taken from 


gic, in the edi- 


were printed. He underſtood perfectly well the ſub- 


tilties and abſtract notions of the ſchools. 1654. 


Geneva Book ſeller, cauſed to be put in ſome of the copies, Ebroduni, that is at Iverdun, a 
town of the Canton of Bern, where they' printed for the Bookſellers of Geneva, 


SCHESTE D (ANNi1BAL) a Daniſh nobleman of great wit and merit, married 
a daughter of Chriſtian IV King of Denmark, ſiſter of the Counteſs Eleonora, of 


(a) See the book Whom I ſhall ſpeak in the article of Count Ulefeld. 


intituled, Le 


Cane d He, count and Mr Scheſted loved, both at once, the Counteſs Eleonora, and that this 
Nouvelle Nie- rivalſhip was the cauſe of the great hatred that was between them all their life. 
te printed at They were always on different ſides; and when Mr Scheſted pleaded the cauſe of the 
king, who wanted to divorce his wife, the other pleaded for the queen. The Judges 
pronounced ſentence in favour of the wife againſt the huſband, and the breach was 
Mr Ulefeld married the Counteſs Eleonora ; his rival afterwards 
married one of her ſiſters : but his hatred continued, and it is ſaid that he gave ſad 
proofs of it when this count was detained priſoner at Malmoe by the Swedes (6). 
The Chevalier de Terlon (c) tells us, that Mr Scheſted was made priſoner near 
Copenhagen by a Swediſh party, and that the great civilities which the King of 
Sweden ſhewed him, made him ſuſpected by the court of Denmark; and on the 
other ſide the Swedes ſuſpected that he had ſuffered himſelf to be taken on purpoſe, 
that he might ſend advice to Copenhagen of what paſſed in their camp. This Chevalier 
ſays hereupon, that Annibal Scheſted always gave to the King of Denmark conſtant 
proofs not only of a great reſpett, but likewiſe of all the zeal and fidelity that a prince 


Paris in 1677. 


made up ſoon after. 


(b) See the re- 
mark [L] of the 
article U L E- 
FELD. 


(c) Memoir, pag, 
141, Dutch 


It has been ſaid (a) that this 


can 


=. 
. © 
* 


tion of Gieſſen, "a 0 


He was a laborious man, and moſt aſſiduous in diſcharging P-victory of the 


Fus, F 
Ecclefi 
tholici, 


n * . 


a. 


SCHILLER: SCHILLING. 


 SCHOMBERG. 

ran exper? from the moſt affefionate of bis ſubjefts, He was ſent ambaſſador  intd 
Sweden after the treaty of peace concluded the twenty-ſeventh of December 1669. 
You will find in the Supplement of Moreri (d), that he died at Paris the twenty-third (4) At the word 


81 


| 1 of October 1666, aged fifty-eight years, and that he was there as plenipotentiary of nba. 
's Denmark for the negotiation of a treaty of peace. 
Fe | | 
b * Ml SCHILLER (ELtias) publiſhed in the German tongue a book of controverſy, 
| which was confuted by a profeſſor of Divinity at Franeker, in the year 1641. That 
1 profeſſor's name was Nicolas Vedelius: he informs us that Dr Schiller's book had 
6 been printed a very few years before at Cologn, under the title of The Grounds of the 
Catholic Truth, that it was a piece well digeſted and extremely capable of impoſing upon 
the people, and that it was not at all ſurpriſing if ſuch a book, conſidering the % Taken frow 
ſituation of affairs at that time, had ſhaken or perverted ſeveral Proteſtants in Germany: Vedelius, in the 
that the author, who preſumed too much upon the force of his pretended proofs [4 J. dee Ck 
and who had forſaken Lutheraniſm to embrace Popery, did at bottom exhibit nothing ., 8 
elſe but quirks and cavils, and only ſought to withdraw the deciſion of controverſies year 1641, id 
from the tribunal of Scripture (a). 12mot 
2 | | 
lolle- Y 3 [ 4] He preſumed too much ubox the force of his pre- Avgſburg, their form of concord, their catechiſm, 
an. "= tended arguments.) Some of his rodomontados appear * reformation, their pretenſions of communicating in 
8 ray A £1] | in the following words of Vedelius : © Placet autem both ſpecies, &c. fall to the ground at once. That 


« Schillerus in labore iſto ſibi ades, ut capite nono 
glorietur /ibellum ſuum efſe invictum & irrefutabilem : 
* concidere per eum, totum miniſterium Evangelicorum, 


© cheſes, Reformationein, pretenſionem SUB UTRAQUE 

* & omnia. Etiam quemwvis indoctum & imperitum 

© Scripture Laicum poſſe omnia noftra benefitio ſui tra- 

* Hatus refutare, & & contrario totani Cutholicam, ut 

© loquitur, Religionem defendere. Hinc capita ſingula 

_ © fere Thraſonici jactatione concludit : Quid quæ ſo, 

ait, adwerſum he dici poteſt ? Et cap. 14. ex argu- 

mentis ſuis quibus probare volebat Eccleſiam Roma- 

< nenſem habere aſſiſtentiam perpetuam Spiritus S. edu- 

« cit conſequentias, quas irrefragabiliter inde ſequi pro- 

© nunciat. Eodemque capite gloriatur /e poſuifſe funda- 

© mentum Catholice veritatis, quod nulla modo everti 

© Ef concuti poſſit ; idque adeo declaraſſe & probifſe ut 

© etiam idiota & Scripture Sacr ignarus quivis homo 

* non ſolum tuto & infallibiliter Fat ruere poſit omnes 

E fingulos articulos ſuæ Catholice Religionis & fidei, 

© ſed etiam omnibus Hereticis uno iu os obturare, & 

© omnes ipſorum fidei Confeſſiones proſternere queat, Qc. 

« Sic ille ipſe de ſuo opere judicat oblitus cum reliqua 

« yeritate etiam moniti a Spiritu S. profecti: /audet te os 

(1) Nicol. Vide- © alienum, Qc (1).-- Schillerus, ſays he, is /o pleaſed with 
Fus, Prefation. this performance, that in the ninth chapter he proudly 
— fils 6 2, Aeris his book to be unanſwerable : and that by it the 
Whole miniſtry of the Proteſtants, the confeſſion of 


„ n 
3 
7 


ken from 
eface of 

lerus's Lo- 
| the edi- A | "2 


did not pleaſe Tileſius. 


founded at that time at Amberg. 


* Confeſſunem Auguſtanam, formulam Concordia, Cate- 


* by the help of his treatiſe any ignorant layman is 
© able to confute all our arguments, and to defend every 
* part of the Catholic religion, as he calls it. There 
is ſcarce a chapter which he does not end with a vain- 
* glorious inſult : and what, ſays he, can be anſwered 
to theſe things? In the fourteenth chapter; where, he 
* endeavours to prove the continual preſence of the Holy 
* Ghoſt with the Church of Rome, he draws conſequences 
from his arguments, which, as he ſays, follow incon- 
* teftibly. And in the ſame chapter he boafts, that he 
had laid down a true and unalterable foundation for 
the Catholic truth ; and this he pretends to have 
made ſo certain, and clear, that any ſimple or illi- 
terate man, who knows nothing of the Bible, may 
not only ſafely and infallibly build every article of 
his Catholic faith upon it, but may likewiſe be 
capable of putting Heretics to filence, and demo- 
liſhing all their creeds at a blow, &c. In this man- 
ner does he extol his own work, forgetting, among 
other ſacred truths, the wholſome advice of the Scripture, 
abhich ſays, Let the mouth of another commend 
thee, Oc.” Vedelius undertook to confute him, be- 
cauſe he heard that a Proteſtant gentleman, being 
ſtaggered with the reading of his book, was ready to 
fly off. He ſpent no more than eleven days in con- 
futing him, amidſt his other public and private buſi - 
neſs (2). His anſwer contains 125 pages in 12mo. 
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(2) Idem, ibid, 


SCHILLING (Cir 1STOPHER) was one of the learned men of the XVIth 
century, eſpecially in Greek (a). He was a native of Franckenſtein in Sileſia, Tr 
taught firſt at Hirſchberg in his own country, and afterwards in the Palatinate, and at az. . 3, fr, 


Pag. N. 8, Il, 


laſt he was admitted Phyſician in the univerſity of Padua. The reaſon that made 12, 25. 
him leave Hirſchberg, was becauſe he had a diſpute concerning the Euchariſt with 
Balthaſar Tileſius, miniſter of that place; for he inſerted in the Catechiſm which he 
dictated to his diſciples, certain things which he had of Melanchthon (5), 


and which () He had been 


The concluſion of this diſpute was, that Schilling loſt his Ditpte = wir 
place, as I have already obſerved in the article of David Pa REus. 


into the Palatinate, and was made rector of the college, which the Ele&or Frederic III Sy 
It was in the year 1366. 


Diſciple at Wit- 
He retired temberg for rhe- 


years, 
He was afterwards 


rector of the college of Heidelberg, from whence, I think, he went away becauſe of 


ſome diſpute about precedency. He is an author [A]. 


[4] He is an author.) There is a colleQion of his Phyſic, in a collection 
Greek and Latin poems, printed at Geneva in the Francfort (2). 
year 1580 (1), and ſome letters upon queſtions of 


of pieces printed in 1598 at 


SCHOMBERG (NicoLas of) Cardinal and Archbiſhop of Capua in the 
XVIth century, was a German, of the noble and ancient family of Schomberg in 
Miſnia. He had been a Dominican friar, and it was Savonarola Who gave him the 
habit at Florence in 1497 (a), and who by his preaching had ſtirred up in him a (a) According to 


deſire of entring into that order; for Schomberg travelled into Italy only out of 


curioſity. He had ſeveral employments among the Dominicans ; he taught Divinity 
at Rome and Florence; he was prior in a convent of the latter city, and was made 
Procurator-general of that order by the choice of the famous Thomas de Vio who was 

General of it, and who has made himſelf ſo well known under the name of Cardinal 


VOL. V. X 


Cajetan, 


(2) Linden, res 
novat. p. 180. 


Seckendorf, Hiſt 
Luther. It. iii, 
pag. 93. It was 


in the year 1495. 
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00. Cardinal Pal- Cajetan. Leo X (5) gave to Schomberg the Archbiſhopric of Capua in the year 1520. 
AT own Oh Clement VII made him one of his moſt intimate counſellors, and ſent him into France 


ment VIT, to negotiate a peace between Charles V and Francis I. As he was not a very acceptable 
00 Ex Bibl. Or- man to the French, he had much ado to obtain leave to be at the conferences of 
din. Predic. al Cambray, where he contributed much to the peace that was concluded there. Paul III 


pus: # 40 made him a cardinal-prieſt by the title of Saint Sixtus in the year 1535 (c). It is ſaid 
ge e that even before he was made a cardinal, he had like to have been elected Pope in the 
clat, Cardinal. conclaves, wherein Hadrian VI and Clement VII were choſen (4). He preached five 
7 4; Prin- ſermons before Pope Julius II upon the temptation of JESUS CHRIST, which were =_ 
cipi, /ib. iii, fel. much eſteemed [A]. There are ſome of his letters in the collection of thoſe of (4 patavic. I- 
. princes (e), and one among the reſt upon the death of Sir Thomas More chancellor 4! Concil. 46. 
chiep. Capuan. Of England (F). It is faid that he was couſin of the nun who was married to e rcatone - 
Ga. Oltcius, A- Luther (g). He died at Rome September 29, 1537, aged a little more than ſixty- Rn bk. 
pax. zo. five years, and was buried in the convent della Minerva near Cardinal Cajetan his Lutheran. J. iii, Wl 
n is to be good friend (5). Conſult the Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm by Seckendorf, pag 92. lib. iii. 242 92, denies ir, L 


found fol. 33, of Tou will find a fine elogy upon this prelate prefixed to each of the two dialogues of 
"inted at Vente Alcyonius de Exilio, ti 


in 1531, 


(5) Altamura, 
ubi ſupra, 


[A] He preached fre ſermons . . . . which were they were alſo printed again in the year 1684 (3). (4) Ada Erugi- 
(1) Seckendorf, much eſteemed.] He preached them in the year 1505 becauſe the copies of them were become very ſcarce. tor. Lipſ. 1684. 
Hiſt. Lutheran. (1). They were printed in the year 1511. The very Altamura had no reaſon to ſay, that theſe ſermons Peg. 486. 

lib. iii, p. 93. next year they were re- printed at Leipſic (2), where were preached before Leo X; for they came out of the 

(2) By the care of John Schleiniz his couſin, Biſhop of Meiſſen. Seckend, ibid. preſs before the creation of that Pope. 
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SCHOMBER G(Trropor 1 cvs or) a German gentleman, ſerved in the army 

of the Reiſters, which Prince John Caſimir, ſon of the Elector Palatine brought into 1 

France, to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants in the year 1567, and performed a very 1 
courageous action at the paſſage of the river Seine AJ. He continued afterwards to 1 

do a great many good ſervices, till he was killed at the battle of Ivri in the year 1590, 

(4) Thran, having given great proofs of his valour, and contributed notably to the victory which 


vila, lib. xi, Henry IV gained (a). 


[4] He performed a wery courageous action at the berg threw himſelf into the river a- eroſs all this, and = 
paſſage of the river Seine.] The Royaliſts had caſt made ſo briſk a charge upon the enemy, that he 4 
into the ford, planks nailed with circles and caltrops, killed forty upon the ſpot, and brought two ſtandards = | 
and were in order of battle on the other ſide of the 70 the Prince of Conde, who having no order of knight- (1) D'Aubigne 
river. The Proteſtants placed four hundred Arquebu- hood to give him, put about his neck a chain worth Tm. 1, livr. ivy, © 
ſiers, by the ewillows. on the banks of the river, for a two-hundred crowns at the head of the army (1). . LE 
guard to thoſe who cleared the ford with rakes. Schom- | 5 | | 


SCHOMBERG (Gasyer DEH) Count of Nanteuil, a German gentleman of = 
(% Thuan, 15. an ancient family in Miſnia [4], being in France during the religious wars, was ſo | .Y 
XXX, much eſteemed, that Charles IX took him into his ſervice, He was at firſt engaged 2 


14) Magnis Ger- in the Huguenot party; for while he ſtudied at Angers in the year 1562, he put him- 
| manorum exerci- {elf at the head of the Proteſtants, to hinder the Catholics from making themſelves 
tibus cum ante. maſters of that city (a); but not having ſucceeded in his deſign, he retired to the 


nus's Life and his 


Hiſtory, l. Mercceur, and many affairs concerning the edict of Nantes, does very much commend 
cri, ad am, him (c): he aſſures us, that he was a man of great wit, and of an admirable prudence, 


Tribuni dignitate Prince of Conde, who ſent him into Germany to carry letters to the Duke of Deux- XZ ©: 
prefuit. L. Ponts, to haſten the levies that were expected from him, and to the Landgrave of = 
Mr i: Labourer, Heſſe, to obtain aſſiſtance of men and money. He became afterwards a Royaliſt, and * 
tem. to the _ very much thwarted the deſigns of his firſt maſter. He hindred him dexterouſly [B] = © 
ſtelnau, ſays that in the year 1568 from being ſuccoured by the troops of the Prince of Orange. He 2M on 
oe bag ene d. was often ſent into Germany to make levies there, and acquitted himſelf with a great Fes, 
ritle of Colonel of deal of honour in the command that he had of thoſe troops (5). But he was not leſs = ts 
6e: Black Band. fit for the cabinet than for the field, as he plainly made it appear in many important = ed 
(e) See. Thua- negotiations. Thuanus, who negotiated with him the accommodation of the Duke of Wy 


7599. very 0 
| | Pier 
[A] Of an ancient family in Miſnia.) I remember [LB] He dexterouſly hindred.) I ſhall make uſe of | 

to have read the funeral oration of Henry de Schom- the very words of d'Aubigne. * Near Soiſſons, /ays | = (1 
berg, ſon of this gentleman, pronounced at Toulouſe * he (1), Gaſpard Schomberg came by the king's or- (1) D*'Anbignt, 25 
by Peter de Bertier, who was afterwards Biſhop of der to the prince (2), with whom he treated of a 2 Unive- ny 
Montauban. I have forgot the words he made uſe of general agreement to aſſiſt his army with money, _ e . rical 
to celebrate the high birth of the deceaſed : I can ne- and make them return into Germany; but he pri- ,,,;; pag. n. Mer 
vertheleſs affirm, that he gave out that his anceſtors * vately managed the greateſt part of the captains ſo 482, = com 
had been raiſed to the moſt eminent employments | © well, that when the Prince ſpoke to them of going 1 *Y 
in Saxony, and that they had been of the firſt rank to join the Prince of Conde, he found them all (z) That is, ts dA. 
for many ages in thoſe parts. But Mr de Secken- © cold divines, and bad partiſans, diſcourſing of the — Prince of . che 
dorf obſerves, that his family was never raiſed in Ger- * juſtice of war, without forgetting the right of kings, 8. de F 
many to the dignity of a count; and that Gaſpar de and the affairs they had in their own country. Schom- wy 
Schomberg was of a branch collateral to that of Car- berg went away, having received ſome abuſive languages 69 1 
dinal de Schomberg. See his Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, and even a box of the ear from Genlis ; and the true 

book 3. p92 © Prince was forced to go towards Straſbourg, and fell 

| « his 

| 'S * * 


Lubigne, 


liur. iv, 


”Aubignt, = 


re Univer- 


Tom. i, 
V, ch, 
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very ſkillful in the affairs of war, dextrous and experienced in negotiations, of a manly | 
perſuaſive eloquence, of a ſingular probity, civil, magnificent, officious and obliging 
to every body. He gave evidence of a particular zeal for the good and glory of 
France, under three kings ſucceſſively, during the ſpace of thirty-five years. He (d) Father An- 
loved learned men; and, to fay all in few words, he did every thing with ſo much {ms geen 
honour and diſintereſtedneſs, that neither the dignities with which he was inveſted, nor pax. 248. 
the great affairs that went through his hands both in peace and war, prevented his () jene! de 
leaving a great many debts behind him. He died of a ſudden death in his coach near Heori 111. 
St Antony's gate in returning from Conflans, where he had aſſiſted at a council held there 1 
by Henry IV, to name commiſſioners for executing the edict of Nantes, It was on the Abrege Chreno- 
fifteenth of March 1599. He had been naturalized in 1570, and made ſome time after 5 9 
governor of the upper and lower Marche (d). He had married Joan Chateigner de la 25/8. 
Rochepozai, widow of Henry Clutin Sieur d'Oiſel, ambaſſador of France at Rome, by 
whom he had two ſons and three daughters [C]. I could not diſcover for a long time Ten. 
whoſe ſon the young Schomberg was, who was killed at the famous duel of Quelus and Fs & on- 
Entraguet in the year 1578 (e). He was one of the ſeconds of the latter; and this was 
the firſt time that ſeconds fought (J): but at laſt I have found in Father Anſelme (g) e #nd there 


at the end of the 
that he was brother to our Gaſpar de Schomberg. fifth book, Abelil 


Thoſe who have a mind to ſee a particular account of his actions and employments, Scpielg F. Po- 
with remarks upon the antiquity of his family and the glory of his anceſtors, need only gium illuſtriſſi- 
n | | | ent 
conſult the elogies of Sammarthanus (H). haben, 


(g) Pag. 678, of 
Tom. i, of the 
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© his plate, his tapeſtry, his moveables, and his ſpare 
« cloaths, dividing all among the chiefs, and giving 
them (if not what he ought) at leaſt what he could; 
* and afterwards he mortgaged to them the princi- 
« pality of Orange and Montfort, promiſing to pay 
© them the intereſt and principal within twelve years : 
And he and thoſe, who were better minded, joined 
* the Duke of Deux-Ponts, who was then preparing 
for the wars of France.” See Mr Varillas in the life 
of Charles IX, in the year 1568, but eſpecially 'Thu- 


anus lib. 43. in the ſame year. 

[C] Two fons and three daughters.) Henry, of 
whom I give an article; HANNXIBAL, who was kil- 
led in the war of Hungary againſt the Turks; Ca- 
THERINE, who died before her father, without leav- 
ing any children by her marriage with Lewis de Bar- 
bangon, Sieur de Cany; MarcarET, who was not 
married, and FRA N CES, who left children by 
her marriage with Francis de Daillon, Count du 
Lude (3). 


(3) Anſelme, 
Hift, des grands 
Officiers, pag. 
248, 


SCHOMBERG(Henxy px) ſon of the foregoing, was a Marſhal of France, 
and of a much diſtinguiſhed merit, not only for his brave actions, but alſo for his 
excellent qualities. One may ſee an account of his employs and actions in Mr Moreri, 
who has copied it out of Father Anſelme. He might alſo have copied what follows (4), (a) Anſelme, 
viz, That Henry de Schomberg was firſt married in the year 1599, to Frances gm . 248. 
d' Epinai (b), ſiſter and heireſs to Charles Marquis d*Epinai in Bretagne; and afterwards, ; 
in 1631 to Anne de la Guiche, daughter and heireſs to Philibert de la Guiche, Great- 49 
Maſter of the Ordnance of France. He had by his firſt wife Charles de Schomberg, 1602. is 
of whom I ſhall ſpeak below, and a daughter who was married to Roger du Pleſſis, 
Duke de la Roche-Guyon, Knight of the king's orders, and firſt gentleman of the 


3 | this Anne d' Ha- children. 


bed-chamber. By 


the ſecond marriage he had a poſthumous daughter, who was 


baptized at Paris the fifth of March 1633, and who was married to Charles de Rohan, 
Duke of Mombazon, and Prince of Guemene. 


(a) Hitcireds  SCHOMBERG (CHARLES DE) ſon of the foregoing, was Duke of Haluin 


grands Officiers, b 
Pag. 257. 


y his marriage with the ducheſs of that name, and Marſhal of France. You may ſee 
an account of his dignities and exploits in Moreri, copied word by word from Father 


00 The book in Anſelme (a). He ſhould alſo have copied that Anne Ducheſs of Haluin (b), his wife, died 


preſent de la 


of the ſmall Pox at Nanteuil, without iſſue, in November 1641 and that he was married 
"x printed again ON the twenty-fourth of September 1646, to Mary de Hautefort, tire-woman to 
in 1657, ſays. | | 


pag. 89, that the queen, and daughter to Charles, Marquis de Hautefort, by whom he had no 


luin's ſecond huſ- 


(1) The title ſays [4] A modern ſatiriſt has given her a furious fab. 
A Cologne, chez 


PN It is the author of a book which was printed at the 
ewe nba (8... in the year 1687, with this title ; Me- 
xz moires de Mr L. C. D. R. concernant ce qui Ve paſſe de 

(2 2 j plus particulier fous le regne du Cardinel 15 W & 

for a long time u Cardinal Maxarin. It is not well known who 

wrote the Hiſto- writ this book (2) ;- it is only gueſſed that it was 

e daring, one who . — —_— to a _— de Soiſſons, 

comet. 3% eier to Cardin azarin. He has, without doubt, 

of _ ada a great deal of wit ; but there never was ſuch a packer 
ne, the Memoirs Of all ſorts of ſtories, nor ſuch a compiler of all the 

0 Artagnan, of fatirical rhapſodies that are to be picked up in the 


t ; - . 
8 taverns and armies. There is nothing more falſe than 


— _— of the Court and Paris, the Converſations of Colbert and Bouin, 
emoirs of Fontaine, of the Marquis de Mombrun, &c. He came back 


— Holland after the peace of Ryſwic, and took the name of Mr de Milli. His 
de name is De Courtille: he is of Champagne. 
c I 


SY WT-2 


had 


than what we read in the firſt tome of the Melanges 
of Vigneul Marville (3) in theſe words: © From that 
time (4), the Petits Maitres were not heard of till 
* the time of cardinal de Richelieu, who kept in his 
© ſervice a certain number of bold and reſolute fellows, 
* whom he employed in the execution of- his deſigns. 
Rochefort, whoſe memoirs are publiſhed, was one 
of them.” This pretended Rochefort was either. not 
born, or at leaſt was very young when this cardinal 
died. Be this how it will, he ſays, pag. 93. That the 
Ducheſs of Chewvreuſe was: apprehenſive, left la Porte 
whom, though he «was a Taylor by trade, ſhe had taken 
into her bed, ſhould ſacrifice her to the wwife of the Ma- 
reſchal of . Schomberg, wha, after having reſiſied the 
kings . could not, according to common fame, 
defend herſelf from a perſon ſo meanly deſcended. Before 


ry de Foix, and 
de la Valette, 
Count de Can- 
dale, eldeſt fon 
of the late Duke 
d' Epernon, from 
whom ſhe cauſed 
herſelf to be di- 


Y This Mary de Hautefort, was much celebrated, for her virtue, by Scarron vorced, in order 
XZ band, was Hen- and Other Poets: but a modern ſatiriſt has given her a furious ſtab [4]. Lewis XIII 


to marry Monſ. 
de Schomberg. 


(3) Pag. 324; of 
the firſt edition 
of Rouen. 


(4) That is from 
the time of Hen- 
ry III. 


I mention what the Abbot Faydit has pubilſhed on 


this 


printed in the 


* 1 Ao 
* * 


84 sc HOM BERG. 


had a great kindneſs for her, and ſhe ſuffered a diſgrace which rather heightned than 


diminiſhed her reputation [B]. 


this ſubject, I ſhall make this little remark ; that the 
time that is allotted for this affair, is that which paſſed 
between the death of Cardinal de Richelieu, and that 
of Lewis XIII. Now at that time the Marſhal de 
Schomberg had not married the lady in queſtion z and 
therefore, it is an abſurd thing to give her that title. 

Let us ſee what the Abbot Faydit aq 
I confeſs, ſays he, That what determined me, 
(5) Viz. The © when I compoſed my book (5), to ſet down at 
e 5 ſer- length the paſſage of Celſus, was only the deſign 
88 P. eme ay © I had effectually to comfort, by the example of the 
in Ao rai tr of * moſt bleſſed virgin, a moſt virtuous lady, whoſe ho- 
St John en Greve nour was attacked by a moſt unjuſt and cruel calum- 
at Paris, with the « ny. Thoſe who know me, are not ignorant that I 
Lens rg ove] have a long time made profeſſion of honouring an 
That book was * illuſtrious Ducheſs and Mareſchalleſs of France, who 
having been, in her youth, the ornament and admi- 
ration of the court, as well for her eminent piety as 


for her beauty and wit, is become, in her old age, 


year 1689, fee 
Pag. 36. a 


amples of her virtues, and the joy of all thoſe who 
ſee her, by the ſweetneſs of her converſation. But 
as there is nothing ſo pure but what is attacked by 
calumny, there is an inſolent ſcribbler, who in a 
book full of falſities, intituled, Memoires de M. L. 
C. D. R. has had the impudence to beſpatter with 
his venomous ſatire ſo fine a life, and without con- 
ſidering that this lady, of whom he ſpeaks ſo ill, 
is the ſame whom the poets, who are naturally ſa- 
(6) Scarron did it, 
he has not been afraid, with the baſeſt and moſt 
ridiculous detraction that could be thought of, to 
give her for a galant, a man whom ſhe had never 
either ſeen or known. Going one day to vifit her, 
I found her a little aſtoniſhed to ſee herſelf ſo baſe- 
ly treated in that impertinent book : I could not 
forbear 1 her, on purpoſe to comfort her, that 
the moſt bleſſed virgin herſelf, who was the pureſt 
of all creatures, had been either not able, or not 
willing, to eſcape the calumnies of inſolent men; 
and that a little after her death, a famous writer had 
the impudence to aſſert, That ſhe had lived in a 
criminal correſpondence with a ſoldier called P A N- 
THE R, and that he was the father F IR SUS 
CARIST. As this ſeemed new to her, and was 
beſides a proper ground of conſolation in her caſe ; 
ſhe gave me to underſtand, that ſhe ſhould take it 
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* as a favour, if I would write out that paſſage for 


N 
A, * I thought myſelf 1 not to leave out any thing 
tation fur 1. Ser. in this diſcourſe ; for it ſeemed to me, that every thin 
mon de Saint in it might be of ſome uſe to one or other. I wi 
Polycarpe. add one obſervation; which is, that ſo many perſons 
ought not to be ſuffered to have the boldneſs to de- 
fame the greateſt natnes. I know ſeveral perſons, 
who are very much grieved at the impunity of this li- 
centiouſneſs. It would be more tolerable, if thoſe ſa- 
tirical authors were ſure of what they publiſh : but 
for the moſt part they have no certainty of it, and 
ſometimes they know they lie, and they would ob- 
ſtinately refuſe to retract, if their calumnies were made 
evident. They would not imitate the act of an honeſt 
man, which is publiſhed in the Mercure Politique, for 
the month of December 169 55 Let us copy the paſ- 
ſage. Theſe are the words of the author of that work : 
, Since I am upon the ſubje& of the late Archbiſhop 
© of Paris, I find myſelf obliged to ſay, that I am 
* It is in the © ſorry I have related *, what the author of VEſprit 
xixth volume, „ de Mr Arnaud, has faid of the Ducheſs de la Meil- 
2 wo _ © leraye. The author of that ſatire, who has adyan- 
gu, F. 489. «"ced indiſcreetly, ſo many facts that are found to be 
« falſe, has put her in the number of ſome ladies, 
with whom it is pretended that this archbiſhop 
© was in a correſpondence of gallantry ; and yet it 1s 
«© certain, that ducheſs never in her life ſpoke with 
« that prelate. It is the teſtimony which all Paris 
« pives her. I am convinced that Madam de la Meil- 
| I 
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the edification of all the town by the continual ex- 


tirical, called in her youth Sainte Haut . . . . (6) : 
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* leraye was little concerned at the report of this chi- 
* merical commerce upon the credit of an author, 
who will never paſs for canonical. I am very wil- 
ling, notwithſtanding, for my own intereſt, to diſ- 
own what I have ſaid, tho' in truth I believed no- 
thing of it, as I did plainly enough inſinuate. (8). (8) Mercure H. 
[LB] Leauis VIII had a great kindneſs for her, and ſtorique & Poli. 
ſhe ſuffered a diſgrace, which rather heightned than dimi- tique, December 
niſhed her reputation.) One may fee a pretty large 3625 . 
account of this amour, in the Intrigue: Galantes de la 

Cour de France. Cardinal de Richelieu, as we are 

told, was much alarmed at this paſſion of the king, 

tho' Mademoiſelle de Hautefort had not the ſame pe- 

netration, nor a mind fo capable of intrigues (9), as the (9) Intrigues Ga- 


firft miſtreſs (10); he was alarmed, I iay, after he d/ lantes de la Cour 


covered that ſhe was wholly governed by the counſels of de France, Tom, 
Mademoiſelle de Chennerault (11). He and St Mars z. 4% 83 
preſſed the king ſo much, that he ſent orders to thoſe two laſs 
ladies to be * preſently from the court, and they en- (ro) Madam de 
tred forthwith into a convent at Paris: But the car- la Fayette, 


dinal would not let them flay long there; he obliged them whom the cardi- 1 


to retire; Mademoiſelle de Chennerault into Poictou. and = 4p" removed 

Mademoiſelle de Hautefort to one of her country ſeats, OO 

forty leagues from the court (12), This paſſion of the ink; 

kin — Lr with t reſpect, 24 great jea- 1. 3 3 4 

louly. He durſt not take the leaſt liberty with that rault. 

lady, as may be judged by what I am going to ſay. One | 

day the queen having received a billet, of which fhe ( 12) Intrig. Ga- 

was willing to make a myſtery, pinned it to the tapeſtry = Hd. pax. 

of her chamber, that ſhe might not forget to anſwver it, 

and the king coming in a little while after, the queen not 

defiring that he ſhould ſee it, commanded Madam de 

Hautefort, «who auas her lady of honour, to take it, and 

hold it faſt, which ſhe did. The king would needs take 

it from her, and they ſtruggled a pretty while in ſport ; 

but Madam de Hautefort, not being able to defend herſelf 

any longer, put the billet in her Nn, auhich proved a 

fure ſanctuary to it; for the king durſt not touch there, 

and had no more the curioſity to ſee it (13). That is a (14) Ibid, P. 184. 

proof of his reſpe& ; here is another of his jealouſy. 

The Marquis de Gevres was killed, while all things 

were making ready for his marriage with Mademoi- 

ſelle de Hautefort. The king, entring ſome days af- 

ter into her chamber, found her upon her knees be- 

fore her praying-deſk, and coming ſoftly up to her, 

© he ſaw that ſhe was reading the veſpers for the dead, 

and imagining that it was for the Marquis de 

© Gevres, he conceived ſo ſtrong a jealouſy, that he 

would not for ſix weeks hear her ſpoken of, tho” 

he himſelf had - the match; which may be 

attributed to the uſual caprices of love, which often 

© looks upon, as an evil, the things that it has earneſt 

* ly wiſhed for (14). I deſire to be looked upon here, (14) Ibid. p. 115, 

only as a copyer ; for I will not warrant that this au- | 

thor is exact, as to the bottom of this affair, and 

much leſs, that he has not made tranſpoſitions of 

times and places. I have ſome ſcruple about this ſto- 

ry, in the Continuation of the Menagiana. Madem. 

de Schomberg de Hautefort, was one of the ladies that 

Lewis XIII uſed to fee ; but fhe was diſguſted with 

the court, and retired to the Magdelonnettes. The Abbot 

de la Victoire going thither to ſee her, ſaid to her: Ma- 

dam, is it then to honour the king that you are retired hi- 

ther (15)? 1 make upon this three obſervations. (15) Suite do 

1. This lady could never be called Mademoiſelle de Menagiana, pag. 

Schomberg ; for the latter name came only by her 379, Dutch Edi. 

marriage with the Marſhal de Schomberg. 2. Her 

retreat from the court was againſt her will. 3. It 

is very odd, that among ſo many ſorts of con- 

vents, ſhe ſhould chuſe the Magdelonnettes, a place (16) Th 

in ſome manner deſigned for publick penance. This n 1 a re 

made me doubt of her having retired thither ; but I of the collection 

have been well informed that ſhe did. | of the beſt pieces 
As to what further concerns her, ſhe was a ſecond of the French 

time diſgraced under the regency of Anne of Auſtria. 2 mou 4 

See the ſtanzas that Benſerade made upon that ſub- of che Dutch E- 

ject (16). dition. 
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SCHOMBERG. SCHORUS. SCOT. 85 

SC HOM BERG (FRED TRI ps) created Marſhal of France on the thirtieth 
of July, in the year 1675, and killed at the famous paſſage of the Boyne in Ireland, on 
the tenth of July 1690, was one of the greateſt captains of his time, and commanded 
armies under more kings, and was raiſed to eminent dignities in more countries than 
any other. He would deſerve a long article here ; but not having received the memoirs 
which I expected, I am forced to refer it to another time. He is one of thoſe great 
men, whoſe Hiſtory ought to be written by an able pen. I do not doubt but that the 
Duke of Schomberg, his worthy ſon, has already thought of procuring this honour to 
his family (a), and this fine preſent to the common-wealth of learning. 

In the mean time, one may be informed of many things, by conſulting the me- 
moires of Mr Fremont d*Ablancourt, publiſhed in the year 1700. You will find an 
extract of them in the Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans - - - Hiſtory of the Works of the 
Learned, for the month of November 1700. 


(a) It is different from that of the Marſhals of Schomberg, mentioned in the foregoing articles. See Seckendorf, Hiftor, Lutheran, lib, 


ii, pag. 93, /itera b, where he ſhews that their ſeat was upon the Rhine, in the dioceſe of Trizrs. Theoderic de Schomberg, de quo ſupra, 
was of this family, if we believe the State of France, Tom ii, pag, 166, Edit. 1680. | | 


SCHORUS(AnrTony) a native of Hoochſtraten in Brabant (a), was one of (a) Valer. Andr. 


2 the beſt Grammarians of the XVIth century. He laboured very diligently to introduce gg = 
. Cicero's Latin into the ſchools (0), and compoſed ſome books very uſeful for that ( 14, ibis. 
»d purpoſe [A]. A comedy, which he made his ſcholars act at Heidelberg, where he () 14. wa. & 
_ taught the Belles Letires, was the cauſe that he was forced to fly [BJ. He died at Simlerus, in E. 
* Y Lauſanne, in the year 1552 (c). 5 | | . wat 
| : 3 [4] He compoſed ſome books wery uſeful for that pur- à wiris doctis fſeripte, cum exhiberent quam graphice in (5) 18. ib. pag: 
— ; az | foſe.] That which is called Theſaurus Ciceronianus, Theatro Babylonis turpitudinem, haut parum ſub initium 507. | 


is a methodical abridgment of Robert Stephens, and Reformationis quam plurimos commoverunt, nec minus 
of the obſervations of Nizolius. His Phraſes Lingue cum fructu pectatorum profiituerunt Antichriſtianam do- Bourbon and 
Latinæ, ratioque obſervandorum eorum in authoribus le- ctrinam, quam Orthodoxam weritatem eidem oppoſitam aſs Joan d' Albret. 
. | gendis que præcipuam ac fingularem vim aut uſum ha- ſeruerunt (5). I muſt needs ſay here, that in 1558, 
(.) Epitom. Bibl. Sent, were printed at Baſil in 1550 (1), and aſter- there was acted at Rochelle, before the King and 


(6) Antony de 


(7) Vincent, Re- 


cherches ſur les 
= Geſneri, p. 67. wards re- printed a great many times (2). They print- Queen of Navarre (6), a comedy, which repreſented commencemens 
. ed at Straſbourg in 1549, his two books de ratione the abuſes of Popery, and the remedy that might be & les premiers 
— (2) —_ ag diſcendæ docendeque Latine & Grace Lingue (3). brought to it out of Scripture. The clergy aas % FO8'e de Ja Re- 
e Co * ̃ 


tion 1595, in gro. [B] A comedy . . . was the cauſe that he was fended at it, and made complaints to the King of Na- N | 
; forced to fly.) This comedy was only aQed in his warre himſelf (7). Mr Vincent, Miniſter of Rochelle, chelle, pag. 40. 
184. (83) Epitom. Bibl. own houſe, in the preſence of few people: Neverthe- adds to the recital of this adventure a ſolid reflexion. See above the ſe- 
XZ Gelineri, p. 67. leſs, it made a noiſe, which ſoon reached the empe- I do not think, /ays he (8), That, under pretence of 71 article NA- 
ror's ears, and obliged him to give orders that this *© the hiſtorical account I have given, it will be im- mark 3 W 
fault ſhould not go unpuniſhed. The Elector Palatine, puted to me, that I pretend to authorize this man- hf 
Frederic II, having read the emperor's letter to him ner of treating things that belong to religion 8 8 e 
about it, was much troubled; he knew nothing of (9). If it be true, as it was loudly ſaid at Ro- 5 
the matter; but he quickly informed himſelf of it. chelle, that all this (10) came from Joan d' Albret, (9) Id. ib. P. 43. 
Schorus made his eſcape ; ſome of his ſcholars were © Queen of Navarre, who would, in her turn (11), (10) Id. ibid. 
impriſoned by the rector of the univerſity. Here is © make uſe of the liberty of the ſtage, to make it tell Pg. 42. 
the ground of the complaint. This comedy introdu- *© truths, which the doctors of the Church of Rome (11) To unger- 
ced religion, deſiring to be lodged with great men; had but too juſtly drawn upon themſelves (12) ; we ftand this, the 
they ſhut the doors againſt her; ſhe addreſſed herſelf cannot at all give our approbation to it. We feader ought to 
at laſt to perſons of the meaneſt rank, who gave her know that religion is too grave and too holy to be cee _ ta; 
8 a lodging. What will people think of the great ones, brought upon the ſtage under any pretence whatfo- freaking of 15 
9. 115 ! | aid the emperor, if it be once permitted to decry * ever, and that ſhe is too much an enemy of the world, dramatic piece 
| 1 them upon the ſtage as the perſecutors of religion? and its fooliſh vanities, to beg aid of its miniſters. #Qed at Paris, in 
c 
o 
c 
o 


' You will find this account in the thirteenth book of Nevertheleſs, as Gop is admirable in all his ways, che college of Na- 
the annals of Hubert Leodius. A modern author has and knows how to draw good out of evil when he . 
= cited this, to ſhew that comedies may be permitted ; 
XZ (4) Martinus (4), and he obſerves, that in England and the Low- 
Schoockius, Ex- Countries, the liberty of the comedians was very {er- 
ercit, xxix, pag. yiceable to the introduction of the Reformation. Spe 


pleaſes ; and as, to correct a prophet that was go- lois, mother to 
ing aſtray from his duty, he made an aſs {peak*: He Joan d' Albret. 
permitted here one of the ſtages of the world to See above the 
ſpeak, ſince the pulpits were ſilent; he permitted, I firſt article NA- 


x F 507, 508. actores quam artificioſse perſtringunt vitia inveterata ſay, to the ſhame of the paſtors of that time, that 3 85 

3 publiceque graſſantia, quod alii certe viæ tanta cum * ſome comedians, whoſe profeſſion it is to repreſent 

| appnoic auderent, Nec abſque fructu: prout contigit fables, ſhould at that time be doors of truth, fince (12) Id. ib. p. 43. 
ca circa Reformationis initia in Anglia, uti obſervavit vir * the paſtors, whoſe buſineſs it was to preach that, N 7 
a, pag pietate atque doctrina conſpicuus Fohannes Foxus in Hij- truth, did no longer teach any thing but fables." ane. 
ch Edit. toria Eccliſiæ Anglicane. Similiter in Belgio comædiæ, | 

4 SCOT (REcinaLD) an Engliſh gentleman, compoſed a book, whereof all the 

_ copies that could be found were burnt (a). He endeavoured to ſhew, that all the g) Vott. vbi in- 
ey are 1 3 f : 1 . fra, pag. 544. 
velme accounts of Magicians and witches are chimerical. The firſt part of this work was 
4 == tranſlated into Dutch, and printed in 1609, and made a great impreſſion upon the (5) Yor. Difu- 
- 8 et] n Os. 6s 
each „ readers (b). Mr Voetius complains much of it [A]. | M0 294, 
187, 


utch E- [4] Mr Vottius complains much of it.] The paſ- *© nugas & fictiones eorundem magorum referens. Ejus 
| ſage I am going to cite, will ſerve both for a proof of, liber tit. Diſcovery of witchcraft in Anglia combuſtus 
Io (1) He calls him and a comment on this article. © Reginaldus Scot (1) *< eſt ; quem nominatim etiam perſtringit Sereniſſ. | 
-_ 5 oy Schot, pag. nobilis Anglus magiæ crimen apertè negavit, & ex Magnæ Britanniz Rex Jacobus in Damonologia, eum- (2) It ſhould be 
3 profeſſo oppugnavit, omnes ejus mirabiles effectus que tangit diffuſiſſimæ eruditionis Theologus Johan- 8 3 
* aut ad melancholiam, alioſve naturales morbos, nes Raynoldus, in cenſ. lib. Apocryph. tom. 2. præœlect. f 


- : — tranſpoſition of 
* aut ad artem, induſtriam, & agilitatem hominum 169 (2). In eundem, ſed innominatum calamum figures, which 
* figmentis & præſtigiis ſuis illudentium, aut ad ſtoli- 


N ſtrinxit eximius & ſubacti judicii Theologus Gulielm. '5 © thing but too 
* das imaginationes, dictorum magorum, aut ad vanas * Perkinſius in tractatu de Baſeanologia, Pars libri iſtius — * 
VOL. V. Y * Reginaldi f 
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SCHULTINGI US. 

© Reginaldi Scot elenfica (nam reliqua in editione An- moſt ſerene majeſiy James, King of Great Britain, 
glicana conjurationes continebat) in Belgicum idioma frikes at it by name in his Dzmonologia, John 
© tranſlata eſt, ante annos aliquot Lugd. Batav. per Raynold, a divine of a moſt extenſive learning, touches 
* Thomam Baſſon ; ex illius libri le&tione, ſeu fonte won it in his cenſure on the Apocryphal books. 
« perenni, non pauci ab illo tempore docti & indocti * Againſt the ſame book, thi without naming it, Wil- 
in Belgio fluctuare, & de Magia Them] Mu ac * liam Perkins, an excellent divine, and of a well form- 
* aiCepTivicey, (ut Libertinis & Semilibertinis infeſta * ed judgment, alſo exerciſed his pen. The reaſoning 
* eſt patria noſtra) quin eo ignorantiæ ſæpe prolabi, part of this book of Scot, was tranſlated into Dutch 
© ut non . illis applicari potuerit, quod Serenifl. * ſome years ago at Leyden by Thomas Baſſon. From the 
6 


86 


Rex Facobus in Dæmonolgia ſubdito ſuo Reginaldo reading of that book, as from a perpetual ſpring, not 
Scot : /e quaſi novos Sadduceos: cum omnes diabo- a few from that time in Holland, both learned and 
lorum operationes, & apparitiones ſuaviter exibilant, unlearned, began to waver and to grow Scepticks and 
tanquam anicularum, aut ſuperſtitionis meticuloſe * Libertines in the article of witchcraft, (as our country 
phantaſmata ac fabellas (3). An Engliſh nobleman * is very much peſtered with Libertines and Half liber- 
openly denied, and profeſſedly wrote againſt the crime tines) nay, to ſuch a depth of ignorance di they often 
« fall, that what King James in his Dzmonologia 


(3) Giſb. Vo- 
Etius, Diſputat. 
Theolog. Tom. 
mi, Pag. 564, 


a ‚—‚‚ ⁰ůꝛeùDaRAnmnm a. G w a - -w U & 


A 


of witchcraft, imputing all it's wonderful effects either 


NH to melancholy and other natural diſtempers, or to the * ſaid of his ſubjet Reginald Scot, may be ve juſtly 
art, induſtry, and agility of men, that delude people applyed to them: that they are a kind of new Sad- 
« evith their ſubtle contrivances and tricks, or to the * duces: Since they laugh at all the operations and ap- 
« fooliſh imaginations, idle talk, and groundleſs fitions * paritions of devils, accounting them no better than the 
© of thoſe called witches. His book intituled, The diſl- * fantoms and flories of old women, or of a fearful ſu- 
* covery of witchcraft, avas burnt in England, His perſtition. | 
( From thencee SCHULTINGIUS (CornerLivs) a licentiate in Divinity and canon of E | LT 
comes 8 St Andrew at Cologn towards the latter end of the XVIth century, was of Steinwich (a) | 3 
ms. in Over-Yſſel. He applied himſelf very much to controverſy, and after having wr 
(3) See the E: Publiſhed ſeveral books againſt the Proteſtants [A], he undertook as his maſter-piece to - _ 
_ 8 confute the Inſtitution of Calvin. He thought this would be attacking them in their 3s then roi 
 Jume againſt the Chief fortreſs (b). I ſhall ſpeak of this confuration, and thereby make a ſupplement to marks [# I and =_ 
Inſtitution of what I have ſaid already (c) upon the editions of that book of Calvin [BJ. There is a [55] of the a. Acad 
Calvin, | | tice CALVIN, Philo 
Se Brea 1 ſoluto, 
| Theol 
[ 4] Several books againſt the Proteſtants.] Valerius potius, Variarum Lectionum & Animadwerſſanum contra 11 
Andreas gives us the following catalogue. Edidit primum Librum Inſtitutionum Foannis Calvini Tomus D. & 
Eccleſiaſticæ Diſcipline Libros VI. Colbniæ. Bibliothe- primus. The title of the following volumes differs only in Prc 
cam Eccleſiaſticam. bid. 1599, & 1602. Opus va- from this in reſpe& of the number as well of the quadr 
riarum Lectionum & Animadverſionum adwerſus Libr. I. volume, as of the book of the Inſtitution which is in 3 
Inſtitutionum Joan. Calvini. bid. 1601. 4. Refuta- confuted. It may be affirmed, with reaſon, that this _ 
tionem totius Theologiæ Calvinianæ, præſertim Inſti- book of Schultingius is no more than an indigeſted 3 
tutionum ej u ſdem Calvini. Ibid. 4. Theſaurum Antiqui- heap of collections, and a laborious rhapſody. It 1 
o tatum Eccleſiaſticarum, 2 VII prioribus Annalium Ba- is almoſt nothing but a piece compoſed of bor- L 
71 ronii Tomis, contra Centuriatores Magdeburgenſes ac Cal. rowed paſſages, and an index of the authors who ks | 
i wviniſtas, totidem Tomis ordine Alphabetico contextum. Ibid. have confuted Calvin on the matters in controverſy. | 9) $, 
7 Tragicomediam Conſtantini Magni & S. Helenæ. The errors of pointing, and orthography, and all | tra, 
Ibid. 1602. Confeſſionem Hierony mianam, e D. Hie- others, which Printers are liable to commit, are innu- 1 he rep 
ronymi Operibus juxta Locorum Theologicorum capita. merable in it; but be this how it will, it may ſerve | 2 _—_ 
Tomis IV, apud Mylium, 1584. fol. Denique Hierar- for a repertory, and J have found in it facts concernin - _—_ 
chiam Anacryſin adverſus varios Calviniſtarum Libros Calvin's Inſtitution, which ſeemed to me very wel 6. bots 


& celebratas ab iiſdem Synodos, Ibidem apud Herm. worth being taken notice of, allowing them even to | J Dae 
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(1) Valer. Andr. Hobergium, 1604 (1). The Oxford catalogue takes be fabulous. : = | A third 
Bibl. Belgic. pag, notice that the Bibliotheca Ecelgſiaſtica, ſeu Commenta- Our canon begins with comparing Calvin's Inſti- 7 
164. rius de explicatione Miſſalis & Breviarii, comprehends tion and the common- places of Martyr (3). He finds (3) Schulting, : 
| four volumes, and that the Variæ Lectiones & Ani- in both the ſame diſpoſition of the ſubjects, the ſame Jm. i, Biblioth, © 
madwuerfiones coutra Inſtitutiones Calvini & Petri Marty- order of books and chapters, and the ſame arguments Cathol. pag. 11 
ris Locos communes, comprehends five, printed in the againſt the Romiſh religion. He will not declare 2 
year 1602. The whole title of this book will be ſeen himſelf on either ſide of the queſtion, whether Cal- b 
in the following remark. Valerius Andreas is not at vin be the plagiary of Martyr, as ſome great men be- | * 
all diſtinct upon this head: he has firſt taken notice lieve (4), or whether he took all from his own ftock, () quod magni © 
of what the author publiſhed againſt the firſt book of as ſome others imagine; but however it be, he peremp- viri ſentiunt. 1 
Calvin's Inſtitution; and afterwards he has marked torily decides that Martyr was a more learned man 74. ibid. 15 
down, in a looſe manner, the confutation of the Inſti- than Calvin. If he had read the preface to the com- © (1) 
tution. He ſhould have ſaid that the Opus wariarum mon-places of Martyr, he would have known cer- Pg. 
Lectionum, &c. contains four volumes againſt the four tainly how to regulate his opinion touching the que- 3 | 
books of the Inſtitution, and that they were printed ſtion of plagiariſm ; for it appears by that preface that I 25 
in the year 1602, at Cologn, by Stephen Hemmer- theſe common- places were drawn up and digeſted after Y We 
den, at the author's expence. Obſerve, he fancied the death of Martyr. Dr Burnet has made uſe of this * 
that his books nettled the Heretics very much, and obſervation to expoſe a miſtake of Mr Varillas (5). (5) See the ſe- 1 
that his pen was ſo formidable to them that the Let us remember that Martyr did not embrace the send Criticiſm op 
Engliſh would not ſuffer what he publiſhed to be im- Proteſtant religion till the year 1542, and that he 3 . 
ported into their country. Mordere, ſugillare, arrodere died three years after the laſt reviſal of Calvin's In- of Hereſy, p. 1 
Calviniſtæ non pretermittunt, cum Hieronymianam Con- ſtitution, from whence it follows that neither his and following. 7 
fefſionem, de Diſciplina Ecclęſiaſtica libros, Theſaurum common-places, nor even his other books, could have X 
Antig. Eccleſiaſticarum, tum omnium maxime Bibliothe- ſerved as models, nor as an original ground-work to "I (12) 
cam Eccleſiaſticam, ſeu Comment. ſacros de explicatione the Inſtitution, the third edition of which, as enlarged 3 aber 
Miſſalis & Brewviarii, propter eorum cœnas, ritus, agen- by the author, was in the year 1543. I 
das, & formulas reprehenſas ade in Anglia in primis After that the canon obſerves the great credit : A (13): 
| exploſerunt, ut publice probibuerint in inſulam impor- which this book of Calvin's has obtained among the (2) — = 1 
(2) Schulting-. Lari (2) Proteſtants. He quotes (6) a miniſter (7), who has as = ©... 


Epiſt Dedicat. LB] 1fhall fpeak of this confutation, and thereby make given an abridgement of it in the German tongue, (7) Caſpar Ol.- chapt 
| Tom, i, Bibl. a ſupplement to what I have ſaid already upon the edi- and who aſſures us, that fince the birth of JES rianus, miniſter 
Catholicæ. tions of Calvin's Inſtitution.) The title which Schul- CHRIST there has not appeared a more pious nor of the Elector 


. 


tingius gave to the firſt volume of his book is Bibliotheca 

Catbolicæ & Orthodoxe, contra ſummam totius Theologie 

Calvinianæ in Inſtitutionibus Foannis Calvini & Locis 

communibus Petri Martyris, breviter comprebenſæ : vel 
2 


a more uſeful book than this. He ſays that Piſcator, 
in his epitome of the ſame book (8), and Beza, in 
the preface to his Confeſſion of Faith, make the 
ſame judgment of it; and that in England they want 

litt le 


Palatine, 


($) Printed at 
Herborn in the 
year 1586, 


(14) 


ave 


re- 

"] and 
the ar- 
VIN. 


alting. 
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I magni 
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+ Libri Inftitu- 
tionum in Anglia 
in tanto precio 
ſunt, ut tum 
Anglice exactiſſi- 
mè verfi in ſin- 
gulis Eccleſiis a pa- 
rochis legendi ap- 
pendantur, tum 
in utraque illic 
Academia, curſu 
Philoſophico ab- 
ſoluto, futuris 
Theologis hi 
primum ante om- 
nia prælegantur. 
D. Stapletonius 
in Promptuario 


quadrageſi mali 


in feria 4 Hebdo- 
made Sanctæ. 


9) Schult. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 7: 
he repeats the 
ſame thing, pag. 
487 of the ſe- 
cond volume, and 
in the Epiſtle 


;Dedicatory of the 


third volume. 


(10) Id. ibid. 
pag. 18. 


(11) Id. ibid. 
Pag. 19. 


(12) Toto cœlo 
aberrat. Id. ibid, 


(13) Neverthe- 
leſs he ſays, pag. 
39, that it con- 
tained ſixteen 
chapters. 


(14) He ſhould 
ave added h 
ibeli um. wy 


SCHULTINGIUS 


great deal of paſſion and heat in the writings of this canon of Cologn: he obſerves that 


little of preferring Calvin's Inſtitution to the Bible, 
that the biſhops order all the miniſters to get that book 
almoſt by heart ; that they lay it upon the pulpit in 
their churches ; that in Scotland they make the ſtudy 
of Divinity begin with the reading of this Inſtitution 
that at Heidelberg, Geneva, Herborn, and in the Cal- 
viniſts univerſities, they expound it publickly ; that 
in Holland the laymen as well as miniſters have it 
always in their hands, curiouſly bound. This is the 
ſubſtance of a more ample diſcourſe, which I ſhall 
quote entire, for the rarity of the fact, according to 
the Latin of the author. In Anglia gus (Calvin) In. 


fitutiones ipfis pene Biblicis ſeripturis præferuntur, man- 


dant pfſeudoepiſcopi omnibus miniſtris, ut penè ad verbum 
has ediſcant, nec unquam de manibus deponant, collocan- 
tur in templis ſublimi loco in pulpito, cuſtodiuntur tanta 
diligentia ac fi Sibyllina forent oracula, que ſumma fi- 
delitate apud Romanos afſervata fuiſſe, veteres Romani 


ſeriptores tradidere T. In Scotia omnes fludiofi adoleſcen- 


tes poſt ſuſceptum gradum magiſterii, fludium Theologies ab 
his principiis nempe lectione Inſtitutionem incohant. Omnes 
Apoſtatæ Monachi, Sacerdotes, Canonici, quotquot a nobis 
ad ipſas deficiunt, jubentur initio ſue ſcilicet converſtonts 


fundamenta prima Theologia ex biſce Inſtitutionibus ad- 


diſcere, ut ex Synhodis eorum Belgicis collegi. Heidel- 
berge, Geneve, Herbernæ & in Univerſitatibus Calvi- 
niftarum vel ipſe Inſtitutiones, vel earum compendia 
publice & doctoribus Studigſis Theologiee explicantur. He 
Inſtitutiones ab ipſis in omnes linguas vertuntur, ut om- 
nium nationum homines hoc veneno peſtifero inficere, & 
corrumpere poſſint. In Belgio nullus eft verbi miniſtier & 
prœco, nullus Senatorii ordinis vir paulo latior, nullus 
preſes vel præfectus, breviter, nulius ſacrarum literarum 
cupidus ( omnes autem pene ſunt ejuſmodi in Theologia Cal- 
wviniana wverſati a ſupremo conſiliario uſque ad infimum 
aurigam & nautam) qui non haſce aureas ſcilicet corum 
judicio Inſtitutiones nocturna verſet manu werſetque di- 
urna, extrinſecus auro, purpura omnique precigſiſſimo or- 
natu veſtiunt & ornant tanquam præſtantiſſimam marga- 
ritam evangelicam & quaſi theſaurum celitus delapſum, 
ex his libris omnes controverſias decidunt & dijudicant (9). 
Every body perceives that there are too many hyper- 
boles and childiſh exaggerations in this paſſage. 
Let us ſee what he ſays upon the editions of Calvin's 
Inſtitution. | 
He finds that they became more correct in proportion 
as the author multiplied them, and therefore as the firſt 
is the moſt imperfect, the laſt, which is that of the year 
1559, is the moſt perfect, it ſeems to him that Calvin, 
looking on that work as his favourite production, he 
applied his whole wit and vigour to correct, embelliſh, 
and enlarge it, to the end that he might therein give 
a very compleat ſyſtem, and a perfect idea of his 
Theology. Videtur autem mihi Foannes Calvinus, ab 
eo tempore quo ſeribere cœpit, deinceps uſque ad finem 
witæ ſug, omne ſtudium ſuum omnemque operam & wires 
ad has inſlitutiones augendas, locupletandas fic contulilſe, 
ut, ſue Theologie perfectam idæam & ſpecimen exbibe- 
ret (10). This notion agrees well enough with the 
preface which Calvin has put before the edition of the 
year 1559. Scultingius obſerves (11), that the firſt 
edition is of Baſil 1536, zz 8vo ; that the ſecond is of 
Straſbourg, 1539, in folio 3 that the third is of Geneva, 
1545, in folio, and in 8v0; and the fourth is of Ge- 
neva, 1559, in folio, and in 8 That the edition 
which the univerſity of Heidelberg cauſed to be pub- 
liſhed in the year 1572, differs from the reſt in ſeveral 
things, and is the worſt of all; that two were pub- 
liſhed at Lauſanne, with notes; the one in the year 
1576, the other in 1585 : that the German tranſlation 
of Heildelberg differs prodigiouſly (12) from the text 
of John Calvin; that the firſt, wiz. that of Baſil, 
1536, is divided into no more than eight chapters 
(13), and contains no advertiſement to the reader; 
that the Geneva Catechiſm has been added to the third 
edition ; that Bellarmin, in the fourth chapter of the 
firſt book de Pontifice, quotes an edition of the year 
1554, and ſhews wherein it is contrary to the edition 
which followed ; that the edition of Straſbourg, 1539, 
carries this title, Inſtitutio Chriſtiane Religionis nunc 
vere demum ſuo titulo reſpondens, auctore Alcuina Ar- 
gentorati apud Wendelinum (14) menſe auguſto anno Domi- 
ni 1. 5. 3. 9., and that before the Epiſtle Dedicatory 


Sepius & plures editiones inveniantur ſunt Typographorum 


87 


the 


are to be read theſe words, Potentiſſimo Illuſtri ſimoquẽ 


Monarchæ magno Francorum Regi Principi ac Domino 


Jſuo Alcuinus, which inſinuates that it is Alcuinus who 


addreſſes his diſcourſe to Charlemaign ; the falſe name 
of Alcuinus having appeared in the firſt edition, they 
wrongfully put in the ſecond nunc demum ſuo titulb re- 


Jpondens (15) ; that many variations are found in the (15) Id. ibid. 


doctrine of Calvin when the different editions which FT. 20. 
he has given of this book are compared together (16) ; 
that the editions publiſhed by the Bookſellers, without 
his being concerned in them, vary ſtill more, they 
have added, changed, and left out, many things in 
them, according to the taſte of particular men: Si 


(16) Calvinus in 
tempore editio- 
num diverſarum 
& in doctrina In- 
ſtitutionum non 
ſibi conſtat, ſed 
modis variis mu- 


non Calwini, ibi ſunt multa adjega, mutata, ablata tavit. Idem, ibid. 


pro Judicio privatorum hominum (17); that the method pag. 19. See 


of this book is wonderful, and that it may be com- 
pas to the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian, which, as the 

awyers juſtly acknowledge, have been formed with ſo 
much order and ſymetry, that nothing can go beyond 
them. Methadus profecto aded infignis eft & artificieſa (15) Schult. Bibl. 


alſo the beginning 
of the Epiſtle De- 
dicatory of the 


fourth volume. 


ut cum Inſtitutionibus Fuſtiniani conferri poſſint, quo Li Catbol. Tom. i, 


bro Fureconſulti merito ſentiunt, nihil ſcripium ee magis Pes. 9. 
methodice, nifi forte hoc alicui merit diſplicere poſſit quod 
de Principiis Theologie (d quibus omnis ordiri debet iſ: 
putatio) non in 1. flatim libro, ut feeri oportuiſſe multi 


ſentient, fed in ultimo libro 4. tractarit, nempè de aucto- 


ritate Fcclefie, Pontificis, Conciliorum & Sacre Scrip- 

ture. Methodum Albertus Pighius valdè laudat & filum 

orationis ac ſcylum dicendi (18). That as ſoon as this (18) Id. ib. P. 7- 
book of Calvin came out of the preſs at Straſbourg about 

the year 1545, Bernard Cincius, Biſhop of Aquila 

carried a copy of it to Cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, 

the Pope's legate, at the court of the emperor (19) ; (79) Id. ibid. 
that theſe two able men, being of opinion that this P.. 39. 
book was more dangerous than the other writings of 

the Lutherans (20), put Albertus Pighius upon exa- (20) Reliqua Lu- 
mining it, who having judged that Calvin was an an- theranorum. 
tagoniſt worthy of his notice, undertook to confute 3 3 
him; and that he began with the ſubject of Grace and e 


b crius mordere & 
of Free-will ; upon which he publiſhed ten books fortius ſtringere. 
againſt Calvin; that he had a defign to publiſh others Id. ibid. p. 39, 
upon Juſtification and the principle of faith, but that *** 

death hindered him from finiſhing them. Hic (Alber- 

tus) Calvinum neguaquam contemnendum ſed dignum an- 

tagoniſten, qua cum congrederetur, in quem calamum 
fſtringeret, ac pro pietate & orthodoxa fide decertaret judi- 

cavit, Quo fatium eft, ut decem libros de gratia, & 

libero arbitrio contra Joan. Calvinum in lucem emiſerit, 


cui fi diuturnior vita ſuperſtes fuiſſet, propoſucrat etiam 


de juſtificatione hominis, & de principiis credendorum con- 
tra eundem Calvinum ſcribere, & ad ifla tria primaria 
puncta eiſdemque annexa, nempe de gratia & libero ar- 
bitrio, de juſtificatione, de Principiis credendorum inchoa- 
tos non abſolwit, nec in lucem edidit (21). (21) Id. ibid. 
Let us make {ome remarks upon this account of the £5 
canon of Cologn. : a 
I. Firſt of all we muſt lay it down as a certain 
fact (22), that the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the Inſtitu- (22) See the re- 
tion was dated from Baſil, not on the firſt of Auguſt mark [J. of 
1536, as ſeveral editions have it, but on the firſt of the article CAL- 
Auguſt 1535, as it is to be ſeen in ſome others. It IN. 
is a ſtrong preſumption that the firſt edition is of the | 
year 15 35, ſince it is highly probable that the book was 
compleat and ready for the preſs when the author dedi- 
cated his Epiſtle Dedicatory. If it was, we ſhould have (2) See the ſame 
room to conclude that the copy which is kept in the Li- remark of the 
brary of Geneva (23), which wants the forty-two firſt ſame article, 
pages, but which takes notice, at the end, that the im- 
preſſion was finiſhed in the month of March 15 36, is not (24) Beza, pre- 
the firſt edition; for if it were, we muſt ſay that Calvin ms Bang ork 
left Baſil before his book was printed, and that the Prin- 7 jou 4 
ter made no great haſte, and did not finiſh the edition fag. 7. ; 
till the month of March 1536. This is not probable, | 
and it is far leſs ſo than to ſuppoſe that a book ſo well (25) Edito hoe 
written as this, and ſo fit for the times, was ſold off 8 e rei 
with ſo great diſpatch that it was very ſoon neceſſary * 3 
to think of a ſecond edition, which was finiſhed in vinum viſende 


the month of March 1536. Obſerve well, that Ferrarienſis Du- 
Theodore Beza aſſures us (24), that Calvin cauſed his ie ++ . - de- 
Inſtitution to be printed at Baſil, and departed not from _ in Pte 
Baſil till after the edition of the book (25) : Secondly, Colowi, P. 367, 
That he relates ſo many journies which the author 368. Tom, in, 

| made Operum. 


* Aenne * 
4s. 


f * 
* . 
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SCHULTINGIUS 


the Heretics cenſured them, and that their coming into England was abſolutely 


forbidden (d). 
two authors of him, 
Schultingius. 


He died on the twenty-third of April 1604 (e). 


Mr Konig makes, 


the one called Conrad Schultingius, the other Cornelius 


(d) See the remark [A] at the end. (e) Maler. Andreas, Bibl. Belgic. pag. 164. 


(26) 14. ibid. See made from that time till the ſummer of 1536 (26), 
the remark [U], that Calvin muſt neceſſarily have gone from Baſil ſoon 
of the article after the date of this Epiſtle Dedicatory. It will be 
ae objected, that the Printer has ſet down the year 1,536 
in the title page, although the book was to be fold 
from the month of Auguſt 1535. I confeſs that this 
way of anticipating upon the following year is frequent 
among Bookſellers, but generally they do not begin 
it in the month of Auguſt, and after all, that does 
not remove the difficulty which I ground upon the 
date of the month of March 1536, which is to be 
ſeen in the Geneva copy. I conclude that tho' there 
be ſome probability that the firſt edition was dated in 
the year 1536, by the Bookſeller, it is likewiſe pro- 
bable that it was dated from the year 1535. It is 
thus that one might expatiate on every fide in the 
vaſt field of probability, if there was not a fixed point 
which determines the whole diſpute in my favour. 
They are the words of Calvin himſelf, which I have 
quoted in another place (27), and by which we learn 
that he went from Bafil ſoon after his book had ſeen 


(27) In the re- 
mark U] of the 
article C A L- 
VIN. 
tion, which was compleated in the month of March 
1536, 1s not the firſt. : | 
IT. In the ſecond place I obſerve, that Schultingius 
was in the right not to reckon for the ſecond and 
third editions any beſides thoſe which were made 
upon the reviſals of Calvin. He does well, accord- 
ing to this rule, in giving the ſecond place to the 
edition of Straſbourg, 1539, but he is in the wrong 
to reckon that of Geneva, 1545 for the third : for 
it was preceded by the edition of Straſbourg, 1543, 
corrected and enlarged by the author. 

III. His obſervation, that the Geneva catechiſm 
was added to the third edition, that is, according to 
his way of reckoning, te the edition of Geneva 1545, 
may poſſibly be true; for the Epiſtle Dedicatory (28) 
of that catechiſm is dated the twenty-eighth of No- 
vember, 1545. Calvin compoſed that Catechiſm in 
French, in the year 1536, and publiſhed it in Latin 
(29) Beza, pre- at Bail, in the year 1538 (29). He changed the 
face to the Com- form of it in the year 1541, reducing it to queſtions 
88 of and anfaers, for the greater eaſe of children, whereas 

alvin upon : 8 : 

Joſhua, pag. 8, in the other edition, things were treated by way of ſum- 
| maries and ſhort chapters (30). He himſelf made a 
Latin tranſlation of it, which was printed in the year 
1545. It is at the end of the Inſtitution, in the 
Geneva edition of 1550, and may very well be in 
that of 1545, as Schultingius obſerves. We have 
En To the ſeen elſewhere (31), that a learned Dominican has 
mark B] of the fixed the Æra of that book to the year 1540, both as 
article SPAIN to the French and Latin editions of it. He miſtakes 
(Jokx or). a little in his calculation. 
IV. I cannot allow to Schultingius the chronology 
he makes uſe of, with reſpect to the edition, which 
animated Pighius to write againſt Calvin. It was 
neither that of 1545, nor even that of 1543, but that 
of 1 $39; He was no longer alive in the year 1543. 
His book had appeared ſome time before, and was 
| confuted by Calvin in the beginning of the year 

1543. | 
8 : ; Our canon ſhould have reckoned, according to 
other of the places his hypotheſis, the edition of the year 1559, for the 
of Scripture. laſt; for Calvin then put the laſt hand to 2 book, 
and has neither added nor changed any thing in it 
ſince. I have the French edition of Geneva, 1566, 
in folio; it has the ſame preface with that of the year 
1559, and if it contains two Indexes (3 2), which are 
not in that of 1559, Calvin is not the author of 
them. Marlorat compoſed them, with a particular 
care, in the year 1562. He did not truſt 7 the 
quotations placed in the margin, and printed before 
that time: for having ſeen and compared all, he 
found that many of them were falſe (33), ſeveral 
omitted, and ſome miſplaced, He reſtored ewery thing 
as well as he could, and added what had been left 

out (34). 

VI. I can ſcarce believe that there are editions of the 
Inſtitution where ſo many things have been changed, 
added, and retrenched, as Schultingius affirms. The 
diſcovery and proof of ſuch a thing would be difficult, 

2 


Dar of the 
Geneva Cate- 
| chiſm. 


(23) To the mi- 
niſters of Frieſ- 
land. 


(30) The ſame, 
Pag. 12. 


(43) The Book- 
ſelier of Geneva, 
who publiſhed 
the Latin edition 
of 1550, made 
an excuſe for 
having truſted to 
the edition of 
Straſbourg, where 
the greateſt part 
of the quotations 
were falſely ſet 
down in the 
margin, which 
he remedied in 
the Index. 


( 44) Marlorat, 
Preface to the In- 
dexes, 


the light there. This is a demonſtration that the edi- 


t Librum totius impictatis eſſe quaſi Encyclopadiam, - 
7 7 cyciop 


conſidering the prodigious number of editions that 
this book of Calvin has undergone. 


It has been ſo often reprinted, that it is not to be A CIT Teisu 


conceived how the author of the Eats de Literature on the Ehais de 


could make (35) an article of the Chriftian Iuſtitu- Literature. 
tion of Calvin, without ſaying one word which ſhould 
make us underſtand that it had been printed oftener 
than once. He has contented himſelf with obſery- 
ing (36) that the author publiſhed it at Baſil about 
the year 1534. I do not know whether he him- (36) Ibid. P. 98. 
ſelf perceived this fault, or whether. he was told of 
it; but he corrected it by an addition at the end 
of his little book. That addition tells us (37), that (37) Pag. 148, 
this book of Calvin is dated from Baſil the firſt of 
Auguſt 1536; that it avas, in ſome reſpect, no more 
than the firſt draught of a larger performance; that 
it was then that Paul Tharius (38) compoſed the di- 
ftich which made ſo much noiſe (39); that there has 
been five editions of this book ; that of Baſil, 1535 
that of Straſbonrg, 1539 3 the ſecond of Straſbourg, 1543 3 
the third of Straſbourg, in 4to, 1544; that of Geneva, 
which is the fifth, 1550 ; and that in the year 1558, 
the author reviſed his book and divided it into four 
parts, I wiſh he had corrected the falſe date of the 
firſt of Auguſt 1536. He was more obliged to it 
than any other, ſince he was ready to ſay that the 
firſt edition is of Baſil, 1535. He would be very 
much puzzled, if he ſhould undertake to prove that 
Paul Thurius compoſed his diſtich in the year 1535. 
Nothing is more eaſy than to prove to him that he 
has been in the wrong to reduce the editions of Calvin's 
Inſtitution to five. He reckons up ſix himſelf, for un- 
doubtedly he meant, that the revifal made by Calvin 
in the year 1558 was followed by a new edition, and 
it is very certain that it was ſo. People will very 
juſtly think it ſtrange, that the author of the Eſſays 
of Literature, having propoſed to himſelf to ſpeak 
of none but ſcarce books, ſhould have made an arti- 
cle of Calvin's Inſtitution; for no book was ever 
ſo common as this; it has been ſo many times re- 
printed, that copies of it are to be found in the very 
Brokers ſtalls through all the towns of Holland ; and 
unleſs it be a fine edition, and in folio, they do not 
coſt above three pence or a groat. See the mar- 
gin (40). | | 

An obſervation has been made which ſhews that this 
book of Calvin has been ſifted, ſcanned, anatomiſed, in 
all the different manners poſſible, by the Roman Catho- 
lics. They have taken notice that the firſt word 1s 
all, and the laſt impieh, and this has appeared very 
myſterious. The fact is certain in the French tranila- 
tion, but not in the original Latin. Iiſtitutionem Cal- 
vini obſervarunt quidam hoc verbo omnis incipere & in 
iſtud. ampietas deſinere; id tamen præter mentem Autbo- 
ris, ita diwino conſilio contigiſſe cenſent, ut Argumento 


(35) In the EC. 
ſays of Auguſt, 


1702, p. 96. 


(38) He ſhould 
have ſaid Tbu- 


ris, 


(39) You will 
find it in the 
remark [F] of 
the article CAL 
VIN. 


(40) There is in 
the Journal of 
Trevoux, Janu- 
ary 1703, edition 
of Amſterdam, 2 
Memoir touching 
the Eſſays of Li- 
terature, in 
which there is a- 
cenſure on what 
concerns the In- 
ſtitution of Cal- 
vin. 


eaque ſola conftare (41). | | 

The editions of Calvin's Inſtitution, which I have 
ſeen, are the following : that of Geneva, 1550, in 
4to, ex Oficina Foannis Gerardi ; that of Robert 
Stephens, 1553, in folio (42). Theſe two are in 
Latin, and contain no more than twenty-one chapters, 
divided each into ſeveral ſections. The French edition 
of Geneva, printed for John Gerard, 1553, in 4to. 
The Latin edition of Geneva, printed for Francis 
Perrin, 1568, in folio. Six other French editions 
of the ſame city : one printed for Conrad Badius, 
1560, in folio; one from the Printing-houſe of 
James e ger 1562, in 4to; one from the 
Printing-houſe of Thomas Courteau, 1564, in 8 vo; 


(41) Vincent. 
Baronius, Paræ- 
net. ad Th. Ray- 
naud. in [imine 
Apologet. Ord. 
Dominic. fulro, 
quod pre cedit fo- 


lium 1, 


(42) The print- 
ing of it was fi- 
niſhed on the 

fourth of Febru- 


ary 1553. 


the French edition of Lyons, printed for John 


Martin, 1565, in 8vo; one printed for Francis 
Perrin, 1566, in folio: and one from the Printing- 
houſe of Jacob Stoer, 1609, in folio, I have like- 
wiſe ſeen the Latin edition, publiſhed at Geneva, 


by john Le Preux, in folio, in the year 1590. It 


is augmented with the analyſis, and ſome other 
pieces compoſed by different authors. The editions 
of Geneva, in 8vo, printed for John Le Preux, 1592, 
and 1602, are agreeable to this. I add, that 
the Geneva edition of 1617, in folio, apud Foh. 

Vignon, 


453 


(1) ( 
nius, 
moni 
tholi 
fenſii 
166, 


(1) Se 


intitul 


(2) Ibj 


ere is in 
nal of 
„ Janu- 
3, edition 
erdam, 4 
touching 
ys of Li- 
„in 
here is a- 
on what 
$ the In- 
1 of Cal- 


incent. 
is, Paræ- 
Th. Ray- 
'n limine 
et. Ord. 
ic. folto, 
-# fo- 


he print- 
it was fi- 
on the 

of Febru- 


53s 
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(1) Georg. Brau- 
nius, in Tre- 
monenſium Ca- 
tholicorum De- 
fenſione, p. 165, 
166. 


(1) See the book 
intituled, Vita 
& Parentes Gaſp. 
Schoppii, printed 
at Leyden, in 
1609, with 
Confutatio Fabu- 
* Burdonum. 


(2) Ibid. p. 138. 


Finns, Petrum & Jacobum Choutt, makes the fixth 
volume of a Latin edition of John Calvin's works. To- 
gether with his letters it likewiſe makes a volume of 
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SCHUTZE. SCIOPPIUS. 


his works in the Amſterdam edition, printed for John- ES 
James Schipper, in the year 1667, in folio. 


SCHUTZ E (Joun) a Lutheran miniſter in Germany in the XVIth century, 
publiſhed among other books a piece to which he gave the title of Sacramentarius 


Diabolus - - - The Sacramentarian Devil. 


One may judge by this of the rage which 


animated him againſt the Zuinglians [AJ]. He likewiſe publiſhed in the year 1579, a 
book containing fifty reaſons why a man Thould not embrace the communion of the 


Calviniſts, 


[A]; The rage which animated him againſt the Zuing- 
lians.] To the end that one may judge of the piece 
by the pattern, I ſhall quote a paſſage which I find 
in George Braunius. We ſhall ſee there, that our 
Schutze repreſented the Calviniſts as perſons that were 
the moſt turbulent, ſeditious, and cruel. © Hic ſedi- 
« tionis genius non tantum Lutheranos, ſed & Ga- 
lainiſtici furoris miniſtros, magis exagitat quod Lu- 
therani in Confratribus ſuis accurate obſervarunt, 
dum inter varias cauſas, quare Sacramentariam Cal- 
viniſtarum Doctrinam acceptare nequeant præcipuam 
& illam allegent, quod ſeditioſi, & tumultuoſi ſint, 
pacis publicæ & tranquillitatis politicæ turbatores, 
quorum hoc unicum inſtitutum eſt, ut ſeditionum 
factiones, tumultum, diſſidia, ac tandem cædem ac 
ſanguinis effuſionem procurent. Maxime cum dupli- 
ci nomine latrones exiſtant, non ſatiati ſi hominum 
animas Doctrinæ falſitate interimant, verum etiam, 
omnem quam poſſunt cunque diligentiam adhibeant 
ut per ſeditiones, latrocinia, & cædes pro nefario 
ſuo genio in civitatibus inftituant. Hoc Joannes 
Schutzius in cauſarum explicatione, & in Sacramen- 


ſedition, ſays he, not only poſſeſſes the Lutherans, but 
rages ftill more among the furious miniſters of Calvin, 
ewhich the Lutherans have taken notice of in their bre- 
thren ; fince among the various reaſons why they cannot 
embrace the ſacramentary doctrine of the Calviniſts, 
they alledge this for the chief, that they are a diſorder- 
by and riotous ſect, enemies to the publick peace and 
tranquillity, and that their only principles are to -beget 
tumult, diſcord, ſedition, and at length murder and 
bloodſhed. Eſpecially fince they are robbers in a double 
reſpect, as they do not ſatisfy themſelves with killing 
the ſouls of men by their falſe doctrine, but likewiſe 
apply their utmoſt diligence to blow up ſeditions, and 
thereby to fill cities wwith murder and rapine, for to 
* ſuch things the wicked bent of their genius prompts them. 
This ſays John Schutze, Sc. 

It is to be obſerved, that George Braun, a clergy- 
man of Cologn, here accuſes the Proteſtants of a ſedi- 
tious and violent humour, which is a reproach that is 
caſt upon them by an infinite number of other Popiſh 
writers, and which is the: ſame, that on all occaſions 
they object to the Romiſh party. Juvenal certainly 
could not have read this paſſage of George Braun 
without crying out : | 
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tario ſuo Diabolo pagina 354 (1). - - - This ſpirit of fidei, quam in Baptiſmo Chriſto dedit, oblitus (3). 


Quis tulerit Gracchos de ſeditione querentes ? 
Quis cœlum terris non miſceat, & mare cœlo, 
Si fur diſpliceat Verri? homicida Miloni ? 
Clodius accuſet mœchos? Catilina Cethegum ? 
In tabulam Syllæ fi dicant diſcipuli tres (2): (2) Juven. Sat, 
| | II, ver 24+ 

| n 18 Vu | | 
The Gracchi of ſediton muſt complain. | 

"Tavould make you fear the planets from their ſpheres, 
Should Verres peach thieves, Milo murderers, 
Clodius tax bawds, Cethegus Cataline, 

Or Scylla's pupils, Scylla's rules declince. 

Tar. 


Be that as it will, let us cite another inſtance of 
Schutze's rancour. Sacramentariſinus Camerina ac ſen- 
tina eft quedam, in quam multæ hereſes confluent, ultima 
Satanæ ire, quam furiis agitatus contra Chriflum euſ- 
que Ecclefiam exercet. Et qui Sacramentariorum partes 
ſeguitur, is maniſeſtus eſt, atque ejuratus hoſtis Dei & 

3) Schutzius, 

This is maintaining that the opinion of the Calyi- ©7far 3 

niſts touching the Euchariſt is the ſink of many he- _ oo _— 
| „ apud Brau 

reſies, and the utmoſt effort of Satan's rage, and that nium in Tremo- 
one cannot adhere to it without becoming the ſworn nenſium Catho- 
enemy of God, and without forgetting what he pro- licorum Defen- 
miſed to IEsus CHRIST in his baptiſm. Now to ſione, Pag. 29. 
maintain ſuch a thing as this, is it not a downright 
fit of madneſs. I appeal to the Lutheran miniſters 
of the preſent time. They are a good deal more 
moderate than their anceſtors, and they doubtleſs ſee, 
that the quality of the tenets in which the two Pro- 
teſtant communions differ, is not of the ſame kind 
which they believed formerly, when the ſacramentary 
war heated their ſpirits too much, and ſpread on both 
fides a flood of defamation. That furious ftorm be- 
ing calmed by degrees, they have found out at laſt, 
that the ſubject of the diſpute was not of that im- 
portance. How many things of that nature are diſ- | 
covered by experience (4)? But alas! how little do (4) See the re- 
we profit thereby! There ariſe very frequent diſputes marks [E] and 
among divines : they are treated as if the fundamen- 60 * 
tals of religion were concerned, and they do not re- RAULT. 
member that they treat as a meer trifle now, what and the remark 
their predeceſſors had looked upon as a debate of the [D] of the arti- 
utmoſt conſequence. cee GOMARUS, 


'SCIOPPIUS (a) (GasPaR) one of the moſt famous writers of the XVIIth (% His true 


century, was a German. 
WS family [A]. He ſtudied at Amberg, 


His enemies have publiſhed many ſhameful things concerning ve vs Be T- 


a '© pius, but he 
and then at Heidelberg, and afterwards at changed it into 


Altdorf, at the charges of the Elector Palatine. Having made a conſiderable ſtay at bag te ch 


[4] His enemies have publiſhed many ſhameful things 
concerning his family.) They publiſhed (1) that he 
was born in a village, where his father was ſex- 
ton, hoc weſpillone atque ædituo in pago quodam non 
ignoto, natus eft Gaſpar Schoppius ; That his father one 
day made a grave too little, and being unwilling: to 
make it longer, he cut off the feet of the dead body. 
Hiberna quodam tempore, terra firmiter gelu conſtricta, 
Sepeliendum acceperat cadaver, cui jam ſepulchrum efſo- 
derat, ſed menſura breviore quam pro mole ; ibi wir for- 
tiſſimus ne tanto in 4 terra deducenda eſſet, pedibus 
cadaver mutilat, in foſſam quam ſepulchrum werius 
recondit (2). That having got ſome money together 
he went into Poland, where he ſerved a Printer; that 
afterwards he was a pedlar, and went from village to 
village, as the Savoyards do, to ſell ſmall wares ; that 
he left off that trade, and liſted himſelf a ſoldier ; 


that he came back into the Palatinate after the death 
VOL. V. ” 


bring it to the 


Ingolſtad : Italian pronun- 
ciation, 


of Frederic — I f and obtained * * _ employ- 

ment (3) ; that he ſold corn, and gained ſomething b 

it ; * he obtained the judicature of a ſmall = Fe Le 
and at the end of the year liſted himſelf for the expe- na, tenue officio- 
dition of Cologn, and was made provoſt of the army; lum ac vile ob- 

that after the death of the Elector Lewis, he returned {Mu 8 
to his firſt poſt, and made himſelf a good Miller there; arium præ fectu- 
that he was ſent to a town that mutinied, and com- ræ vocare poſſis. 
manded the ſoldiers there; that he was a Brewer Lid. pag. 139. 

there; that he was there with his wife and his daugh- 

ter, but would not let them ſee any body. They add, (4) Contra vero, 
that his wife was a Heſſian, and had followed into duaſi verſis rerum 
Hungary a man who kept her. From the day after CIT 
he was killed, ſhe lay with Scioppius, who afterwards Ii adhærere, ci- 

deſpiſed her ſo much, that he made her work like a bum una capere, 
ſervant, without either ſeeing or ſpeaking to her. On & fl res ita ferrer, 
the contrary, he made his maid eat at his table, and eee 38 
admitted her to his bed from time to time (4). The por, 


2 daughter, * 


e 


go 


3 „„ „„ 


Ingolftad, he 
in print [B]. 


(5) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


daughter, a faithful companion of her mother in this 
retixed ſtate, married a rogue, who would have been 
executed for the crime of beſtiality, if he had not fled 
for it. In his abſence, his wife proſtituted herſelf to 
another man, who got her with child. She was im- 
priſoned, and if ſhe had not found means to eſcape, 
they would have puniſhed her in a public manner for 
her adultery. Hæc ne fratre tali indigna efſet, ſcelerato 
nupfit homini, qui ( honor fit veretundis auribus ) con- 
ftante matrimonio obbrutuit ; cum wvacca enim conſueviſſe 
convifus eft, & effugiendi cauſa ſupplicii uxore deſerta 
fe ſubduxit, que ſuperſtite facinoroſo ills ac fugitive, 
alteri cuidam ſui copiam fecit, ac mox prægnans fatta 
eft. Ob id flagitium, cum in carcerem conjecta, ſuppli- 
cium vix evaſura efſot, vinculis perfraftis in Auſtriam 
pervenit, relicta adulterina apud patrem fobole. In Pa- 
latina ſane ditione, deprehenſa fi fuerit, publicam ani- 
madverfionem non evadet (5). To conclude, it is faid, 
that Sciappius bragged he was the baſtard of a gentle- 
man of Franconia, called Munſter, and that he took 
that name; but that a lady of that noble family, con- 
victed him of being an impoſtor, and forbad him in a 
threatning manner to uſurp that quality. Quoties fym- 
bolum amicitiæ in adoleſcentum philothecas, qui mos hodie 
obtinet, referre ſolebat, totidem literis nomen confignabat : 
G. S. a Munſter, addito ad Scaligeri exemplum, F U . 
MUS TROES. Donec Ingolſtadii à nobilifſima tjus 
gentis matrona convittus eſt; cujus tamen minis nondum 
abſterreri potuit, quin Ttalis, ad quos poſtea profectus eſt, 
ntilem hominem, ut Longobard: vacant, ſe Germanum 
efſe perfuaderet (6). 
It is certain, that Scioppius ſtiled himſelf a gentle- 
man all his life, and that having got intelligence of 
the calumnies, that the friends of Scaliger had pub- 
liſhed, he appeared before the civil judges of the 
apoſtolical chamber at Rome, to be admitted to prove 
his nobility, and his good conduct (7) ; and that the 
witneſſes which he brought, having been juridically 
examined, an act ſealed by the apoſtolical chamber 
was delivered to him, by which it appears that the 
witneſſes depoſed that he was born a gentleman, and 
in lawful wedlock. Sibi ex publica fama & multorum, 
qui id ſcire potuerint, teſtimoniis conſtare, Scioppium le- 
gitimè natum & ex nobili familia oriundum eſſe, tametfi 
majorum nobilitatem paupertatis injuria prope jam ex- 
tinftam ejus demum pater wirtute ſua geſtiſue honora- 
tiſſimis muneribus & officiis rursus excitarit (8). He 
dedicated to his father one of his books (9), wherein 
he ſays nothing elſe of his anceſtors, but that his great- 


143. 


(6) Ibid. P. 141, 


(7) See the book 
intituled, Opori- 
ni Grubinii Am- 
photides Scioppia- 
næ, pag. 28. 


(8) Oporinus 
Grubinius, Am- 
phot. Scioppian. 


Page 31. grand father lived 110 years, and his great-grand-mo- 
: ther 105 (10). He made a journey into the Palati- 
|< de nate in 1608, to take poſſeſſion of his father's eſtate, 


or rather to obtain a replevy; for it is ſaid the magi- 
ſtrates had ſeized on it, becauſe of the miſdemeanor 
of the deceaſed in relation to the taxes of the prince 
upon beer, and to other duties of the like nature. 
Patre mortuo ad matrem adeundæ hereditatis cauſa ve- 
nifſe dicitur, que a magiſtratu eam ob cauſam ſequeſtra- 
ta putatur, quod pater. publicum vectigal quod de 
Bonis ac cerevifia inferri ærario ſolet, fraudarit, cujus 
modi ibi fures, aut ſaltem Norimberge, ſeveriſſime ple- 
duntur (11). He denied that there had been any ſuch 
embezzling, and alledged ſome other reaſons why he 
could not enjoy his patrimony (12). 

[B] He could not ſee without vanity his great youth 
joined to a diſtinguiſhed merit in print.] Mr Baillet, 


(10) Vita & Pa- 
rentes, Gaſp. 
Schoppii, init. 


(11) Ib. P. 151, 
152. | 


(12) See Ampho- 
tides Scioppianz, 
P. 190, & ſeq. 

| famous children, ſpeaks of him thus. We ma 
® Proluſion. pag. © conſider the love which he expreſſed for learning, 


202. © and his indefatigable labour, which Gop did moſt 
times reward with a good ſucceſs, as an example that 

(13) Baillet, En- © deſerves to be propoſed to young people. Ottavia 
— — « Ferrari, a Milaneſe, and a famous profeſſor at Padua, 
LIP © ſeems to affirm that he was a very good ſcholar in 
14) Octavius his younger years; and he adds, that being but ſix- 
Ferrarius, in teen years of age, he publiſhed ſome books, which 


Proluſione cui ti- © deſeryed to be admired by old men (13).” The 


vulus Quo pretio words of Ottavia Ferrari are theſe : * Ab ineunte æta- 
Elter ac tes © te ita totus literis affixus fuit, ut ſexto decimo anno 


ratos habuerint. libros evulgaret quos ſenes admirarentur (14).“ In 
| | : | 


SECjOPPIUS 
returned to Altdorf, and publiſhed ſome books of Criticiſm which made him 
very proud: he could not ſee without vanity, his great youth joined to a diſtinguiſhed merit 
It is ſaid that one of the early productions of his pen, was a commentary 


upon the Priapeia, which drew a great many reproaches upon him, eſpecially, becauſe 
therein he envied the condition of ſparrows (0). He made a journey into Italy, and 


© Extant typis Heidelbergenſibus impreſſa complura 


who has placed him with reaſon in the catalogue of 


after 


another ſpeech he beſtows this encomium upon him: 

* Adoleſcentem ac pœne puerum id ingenii, atque eru- 

* ditionis ſpecimen dediſſe, ut vix tribus luſtris exple- 

tis non unum opus publici juris faceret, quod exactæ 

Etatis judicium, totiuſque antiquitatis ſolidam cog- 

nitionem præ ſe ferret (15). - - - That awhile he was (x5) 14. in Pro- 
a a | 

« 

6 


a ffripling, and almoſt yet a boy, be gave ſuch proof luſione cui titulus 
of his wit and learning, that before he avas ſcarcely Literatorum fu- 
in his fifteenth year he had publiſhed more than one 

book, which ſhewed his ripe judgment, and his awell- 

* digefied knowledge of all antiquity.” But it will be 

better to judge of Scioppius by what he ſays of him- 

ſelf. It appears from the following words, that he 

was near ſeventeen years of age, when he publiſh- 

ed his firſt book: It conſiſted of Latin verſes. 


* 


(22) 8 
| Comn 
| Priape 
A XXV, 
Edit. 
Scioppii carmina anno 1593, cum haud etiam ſep- * 
timum decimum ætatis annum compleſſet, antiqua- 
ria illa plus ſatis, ſic tamen ut variam eruditionem 
accurata probatiſſimorum auctorum lectione compa- 
ratam paſſim pra ferant: quo ipſo tempore etiam 
Dialectica & Rhetorica æquales & convictores ſuos, 
illuſtres nobileſque adoleſcentes, cum eos a Magiſtris 
* ſuis negligi doleret, docere, auſus eſt (16). - - - - - | ; 
Mere are extant ſeveral poems of Scioppius, printed at 1 
5 » F Grubinius, ubi 
Heidelberg in the year 1593, when he was not full ſupra, pag. 39. 
* ſeventeen years of age. They hawe indeed too much of 
an antique form, but in ſuch a manner, that they every 
aubere fſhew his various erudition, acquired by a dili- 
gent reading of the beſt books. At the ſame time he 
* had the courage to inſtruct ſeveral young gentlemen of 
* diflinftion, that were his fellow-fludents and compa- = | 
* nions in Logic and Rhetoric, perceiving them to be L 
« neglefted by their maſters.” To know how many 3 
books he publiſhed before he was twenty-four years 3 
of age, we need only caſt our eyes upon the following 1 
liſt. Let us remember that in the year 1593, he was 
in his ſeventeenth year, as we have been juſt told by 
himſelf. Veriſimilium libri guatuor. Editi Noribergæ in 
8vo apud Paulum Kaufmannum Anno 1595, Diſputa- 
tio de Injuriis. Apud eundem in 4to Anno 1597. Sufe (17) Freherus is * 
pectarum Lectionum libri guingue. Apud eundem in 8 k er eee 
Anno 1597. Commentarius de Arte Critica. Noriber- af re 1 
. . » 
ge in 8vo apud Valentinum Furmannum Anno 1597. where he ſays 
Notationes Critice in Phædrum cum Rittenſbuſii in eun- that Scioppius 
dem ſcriptorem Commentario editæ Lugduni Batawvor. in turned Papiſt, 
80 apud Fr. Raphelengium Anno 1597. Libellus de ſua in the year bor. 
ad Catholicos migratione (17), deque auctoritate Ecclefie 
in ſacra ſcriptura interpretanda. Editus Rome apud 
Zannetum in 8 1599. Epiſtola de wariis fidei con- 
tro verſiis ad primarium quendam Germaniæ Juri ſcon- 
ſultum. Ingolſtadii in 4 apud Angermarium Anno 
I (18). | | 
: hey ſay that we muſt add to this liſt the com- 
mentary upon the Priapeia, whereof the epiſtle dedi- 
catory is dated from Ingolſtad in the year 1595, and 
that the author did not think fit to mention it in the 
catalogue of his works, becauſe his enemies cried him 
down for having commented upon ſuch an obſcene ee eg 1 
collection of verſes as the Priapeia are. He defend- ,;, end of the ﬆa- 
ed himſelf from that reproach by denying the fact, liger hypoboli- 3 
and maintained, that this commentary was a work of mæus. 
Goldaſtus, who by an egregious fraud had publiſhed it, 
ſaid he, as the performance of Scioppius (19): How. „eg un in Pin- 
ever, he alledoed in his vindication, that Scaliger had ends. 
made ſome commentaries upon the Priapeia, and upon libero commen- 
Catullus, and that Douza had made one upon Petro- tario illuſtravit, 
nius. But he changed the ſtate of the queſtion ; for duo poſt homi- 
the true ground of the accuſation was, not that he had til fading bb 
commented upon obſcene verſes, but that he had jj, cinædo aut 
ſtuffed his commentary with ſo great a number of lubidini omnium 
filthy particulars (20). Beſides, he complained in that proftituto in 17 
book, that men have not received from nature the **M 1 : 
ſame ſtrength as ſparrows. His enemies took him up eg Sa & 
for it, and he was laughed at to ſome purpoſe in the Parentes Gaſpar» 7 
ſatire intituled, Hercules tuam fidem (21). He did Schoppii, P. 14. 
certainly deſerve it ; here is the paſlage, and his re- 2M 
flexion upon it. Cum Ingolſtadii agerem, vidi e 
* regione Muſæi mei paſſerem coitum vicies repeten- 
tem, & inde adeo ad languorem datum, ut avolatu- 
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SCTIOPPI 


after he had been ſome time at Verona, he returned into Germany, from whence he went () Taten fom 
gain into Italy, and publiſhed at Ferrara a panegyric upon the King of Spain, 
Clement VIII. He endeavoured to raiſe himſelf at the court of Rome, and uſed all 
his induſtry towards it; nevertheleſs his fortune was but mean, and he was not well 
pleaſed with it, for all the lofty titles he beſtowed upon himſelf (c) [CJ. Before he 
cravelled into Italy the firſt time, he plaid Gifanius a trick, which I have mentioned ir 
another place (d). He turned a Roman Catholic about the year 1599. I do not know 
the reaſon why he was fo angry with the Jeſuits; but it is certain he was their great um. 


a 


. N 
» 
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a book intituled, 
and Vita & Parentes 
Gaſp. Schoppii a 
Germanoquodam 
contubernali ejus 
conſcripta, print- 
ed at Leyden, 
with Confutatio 
Fabulz Burdo- 


enemy, and wrote many ſharp libels againſt them under divers ſuppoſititious names [D]. (4) In the te- 


On the other fide he inveighed with the utmoſt fury againſt the Proteftants, and ſollicited 


* rus in terram decideret. En ſortem iniquam. Hoc 
« paſſeribus datum; negatum hominibus? Næ qui 
facinus hujuſmodi imitari auſit, faxim ut Picos qui 
aureos montes colunt, divitis ille ſolus ſuperet. Pre 
milite Plautino omnes eum ſectaturas fœminas ſcili- 
cet (22) While I lived at Ingolflad, I ſaw 
oppoſite to my ſtudy, a ſparrow repeating the act of 
love taventy times, and afterwards ſo faint and weary 
that he fell to the ground, when he attempted to fly 
away. Unequal fortune] Why is this given to par- 
rows and denied to men ? Truly, I will grant that 
* he alone, who can imitate an action of this kind, ſur- 
e paſſes in riches the Pici who live upon the golden 
* mountains.” 

Take notice of theſe two things, 1. Thoſe who 
took his part, denied that he was the author of that 
commentary on the Priapeia. 2. His reflexion about 
the pretended happineſs of ſparrows was enlarged upon, 
and made worſe than it was. To prove the firſt head, 
J ſhall ſet down the words of the author of a ſmall 
book, intituled de tribus Capellis: He was a Jeſuit, as 
J have faid in another place (23). De Commentario 
i tibi, Foſephe, Scioppius hoc dicat : Scripſi fateor, 
* commentarium in Priapeia : Sed ſeptenum denum 
annorum puer, ſed in hereticorum ſcholis inſtitutus, 
ſed exemplo tuo invitatus. Atque nollem id fa- 


& «0a TS. 


Optarem nullas tunc habuiſſe manus. Quid hoc au- 
tem, Burdo, dic, tua fide, ad rem attinet? Num tu 
idcirco Scaligerum te eſſe evinces, quia Scioppius 
neſcio quid ineptiarum per ludum atque jocum puer 
verius, quam adoleſcens olim chartis illevit, quod 
nunc ævi conſiliique maturior, vero vultu damnat & 
opus. .. . . Hoc igitur tibi fi dicat ille, non te 
elinguem protinus, & Burdonem efficiat? Quid fi 
autem dicat hoc Scioppius tibi quod dixit jam aliis 
prius, Non ſeripſi. Scripfit ea vero, inquit : certe 
vulgavit quidam quem dicere nolo, quia tu illum ig- 
norare non potes (24). - - - If Scioppius ſhould 
ſay to you, Scaliger, concerning his commentary : 
I confeſs that I writ the commentary upon the Priapeia : 
but I was a boy of ſeventeen years of age, but I was 
- brought up in the ſchools of heretics, but I was promp- 
ted to it by your example. I wiſh that I had not 
done it. And if it be lawful for me to ſay fo, (but 
it is lawful) I could wiſh that IJ had had no hands 
at the time ohen I writ thoſe things. But tell me 
truly, you Burdo, what is that to the purpoſe? Will 
you therefore prove yourſelf to be Scaliger, becauſe Sci- 
oppius long ago, whilſt he avas yet a boy rather than 
a young man, writ ſome fooliſh things which, now that 
his age and judgment are riper, he ſincerely con- 
demns. . . . IF therefore Scioppius ſhould ſpeak in 
this manner to you, would not he preſently flrike you 
dumb like a Burdo as you are? But what if Sciop- 
« pius ſhould ſay to you, as he bas ſaid to others before, 
* T did not write it. But it was written, ſays he, at 
* leaſt publiſhed by a certain perſon whom I will not 
* mention, becauſe you cannot but know him.” One 
would think there are ſome oblique expreſſions in thoſe 
words, that look like an acknowledgment of his fault ; 
but at the bottom, they contain, a plain denial of his 
being guilty of it. Note, That Scioppius ſet ſo great 
a value on the tres Capellæ, that he inſerted that peice 
in one of his books (25). As to the ſecond head, I 
need only quote the author of the Cenſure de la Do- 
arine curieuſe of Father Garaſle ; theſe are his words: 
pag. 705. Garaſſe ſays, that a ſmall book came out 
without the author's name, written by one of the new dog-- 
matiſts, aubo confidering the indefatigable heat of pigeons 
and ſparrows in their fits of love, made a vow to re- 
nounce heaven, if GO D would be pleaſed to change him 


into a pigeon or into à ſparrow. Garaſſt needs not 
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trouble himſelf about the name of this new dogmatiſt : 


cum. Et ſi fas dicere (ſed fas) cum illa ſcribebam, 


mark [F] of 
the article GI- 
the FANIVUS. 


It is his good friend Scioppius, that wonderful good man, 
that great wit, aubo makes this fine and pious wiſh in 
his commentaries, in Priap. pag. 63 (26). It is cer- (26) Cenſure de 
tain, that theſe words of Mr Ogier (27) contain a ca- la Doctrine Cu- 
lumny againft Scioppius; for this vow of renoun- rieuſe, P. 190. 
cing heaven 1s not to be found in the place quored by % Bb the 
grey . : RE OE author of the 

I think I may ſay, that if one of Scioppius's books Cenſure de la 
gave occaſion to have an ill opinion of his morals, Doctrine Cu- 
all his books in general ſhewed that he was not a de- rieuſe de Garaſſe. 
bauched man; for if he had loft his time in making 
love and drinking, he could not have produced ſo 
many books. They muſt be the fruit of great la- 
bour, and required a continual and ſtrong application 
to ſtudy, and the converſation of learned men. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that he calls the profeſſors of Alt- 
dorf and Ingolſtad to witneſs, that the life he had 
led was quite different from that of the youth whom 
they inſtructed (28). He mentions a poem that he (28) See the Am- 
publiſhed to exhort the rector Weſenbecius to ſuppreſs photides, p. 40, 
the debaucheries of the ſcholars. Cum Petrus Weſen- © [4+ 
becius Furiſconſultus Academia Rector creatus fuiſſtt, 
hangum Scioppius carmen Noriberge imprimendum dedit, 
quo corruptos juventutis mores acerbe deferibit, ipſumque 
Rectorem cohortatur, ut diſciplinam reſtituere, frena ni- 
mis laxata contrahere, nominatim verò chriſtatorum pi- 
leorum uſu & nocturnis commęſſabundæ juventutis concur- 
ſationibus interdicere Academicis velit, in contumaces vers _ 
& refrafatorios ſevere animadvertat (29). He alledges (29) Ibid. pag. 
an epiſtle dedicatory, wherein he told us why he had 9% 41. 
ſo few friends, and why the ſcholars looked upon him 
as a Miſanthrope: The reaſon of it was becauſe he 
ſhunned their collations, their walks, and their drink- 
ing-bouts, and kept cloſe in his ſtudy all day long. 
Frequentes iſtas adoleſcentibus compotationes ut fugiam 
ſuadere mihi poteft vel valetudinis ratio, quam diligen- 
ter cordi habeo, vel conſilium quod a meis præceptoribus 
neglectus, & ceteroquin ingenio non nimis docili praditus 
jam olim cepi de ſtudiis folidum diem ab uſque mane ad 
veſperam fine ullo potu & cibo naviter perſequendis, vel 
cura denique quam in majoribus meis imitandis ponere de- 
crevi Ac. Aliis itaque pro divinitate & facilitate 
ingenii ſui, ad que ego impenſo labore meo & indefefſo 
ſtudio adſpiro nthil agendo vel commeſſando conſequuntur, 
per me quidem potare, plurimoſque fibi hac comitate ſua 
amicos parare licet : dum mihi viciſim hoc non egre lar- 
giantur, ut quam illi ex cauponis ego ex laboribus volup- 
tatem capiam, & laudem continentiæ, ut ego voco, ut 
illi, Morofitatis, & majoribus meis acceptam & in me 
tranſmiſſam, ſtudios? conſervem &c (30). He was. juſt- (30) Ibid. pag. 
ly accounted an ill man; but his faults, like thoſe of 43, 44. See be- 
ſome other proud, ſatirical, and paſſionate learned men, low remark [7 ]. 
were not irregularities of the body, but vices of the 
mind. | 

[C] The by titles he beſtowed upon himſelf.) He 
was made Patrician of Rome, Knight of St Peter, 
counſellor to the Emperor, counſellor to the King of 
Spain, counſellor to the Archduke, Count Palatine (31); 
and laſtly, he was adorned with the title of Count de 
Clara Valle. 

[D] He wwrote many ſharp libels againſt the Jeſuits 
under divers ſuppoſetitious names.) It is affirmed in the 
book I have quoted ſeveral times (32), that before he 
changed his religion, he publiſhed ſame verſes, where- 
in he called their ſociety, 1beram parricidalem cobortem, 
- - - - a Spaniſh cohort of parricides, and that after- 
wards he fell violently upon them in a piece that was 
ſeen at Rome by ſeveral people: 2uos petulantiſimo 
poſtea ſeripto quod Roma plurimi viderunt, & e quo non- | 
nulla hic adferri poterant, petivit., Mention is made (4) Inter Je- 
of a fragment of a letter, importing, that he faid ſuitas viros erudi- 
long after his apoſtacy, that there were few learned tos paucos, Pau- 
perſons, and very few honeſt men in that order (33). ciſhmos bonos te- 


Ho anſwers as to dhe Poem, that: ha ſpoke of the Je 1 
| | uits 


(31) Vita 
& Parentes 
Schoppii, P. 156, 


(32) Ibid. p. 146. 
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$SCIOPPIUS. 


the princes to extripate them by the moſt bloody means [E]. 


ah © 


ſuits according to the notions Gifanius had given him 
of them ; but he denies that thoſe verſes had been 


(34) Oporinus made public (34). He alſo denies (35) what is charg- 
| Grubinius, Am- eq upon him in the fragment of the letter, and only 
photides Sciop- 


confeſſes that he does not approve the conduct of the 
Jeſuits in every thing, and cannot reſolve to court 
them (36), though he acknowledges that Gop 1s the 
author of their inſtitution, and * _ ſociety is _ 

only of great uſe to Chriſtianity, but alſo very neceſ- 
— rw, 9 hy ; fo that he is ſure that if they carefully obſerve 
Italis præſertim their ſtatutes, Hereſy will be quickly deſtroyed. Ja- 
& Graetienſibus nen Societatis Jeſu inſtitutum ab ipſo deo auctore pro- 
lg ar nere Fectum, totique reipublice Chriſtianæ non modo ſummopere 


pian. pag. 126. 


(35) Ib. t. 129. 


1 utile, ſed omnino etiam neceſſarium eſſe credit, cui fi con- 
venienter viwant, qui religioſo Sacramento ei ſe obſtrinxe- 
runt, propediem fore confidit, ut ad tibicines mittatur, 
Herefique leſſus fiat, neque cuiquam fine ſcelere aliter vi- 

(37) Ibid. deri poſſe, perſuaſum habet (37). In order to know 


whether he altered his opinion, we need only read 
(38) Defenſe des theſe words of Father le Tellier (38). He (39) muff 
nouveaux Chre- not pretend to have the honour of bring the firſt who 
tiens, Part. i, formed the deſign of converting the Jeſuits. The glory 
_ «Rea the of it is due a long time ago to his worthy predeceſſor the 
ON famous Gaſpar Scioppius, wwho writ ſo much upon that 
matter, making it the ſubject of ſeveral libels, It is no 
wonder that thoſe, who have inherited his implacable 
hatred againſt the Feſuits, ſhould be likewiſe acted by the 
odd and hypocritical zeal of that writer, the moſt furious 
and infamous calumniator that ever was, as every body 
- confeſſes, and that they ſhould tread in his fteps "to this 
very day. Mr Arnauld, at whom theſe words were 
levelled, anſwered many things: I ſhall tranſcribe 
ſome of them. (40) Are you ſearchers of hearts 
* boldly to decide, that it was through an implacable 
* hatred againſt the Feſuits, that Scioppius gave an ill 
character of your ſociety in ſeveral books, and that 
if he ſhews any zeal for the Church, it can only 
have been an hypocritical zeal. If this be allowed, 
what virtue may not be cried down by making it paſs 
for hypocriſy ? (41) I am not concerned in 
the leaſt for Scioppius's good or bad reputation. But 
ſince thoſe, who abuſe him moſt, acknowledge that 
he was a man of great parts, and a very learned 
Critic and Humaniſt, he deſerves I ſhould fay ſome- 
thing of him, and obſerve that whereas you do now 
furiouſly inveigh againſt him, you did formerly be- 
ſtow great encomiums upon him. Scioppius had 
three ſorts of enemies, who jointly cried him down 
as being too ſatirical and paſſionate. The firſt were 
the Proteſtants, whom he had forſaken to turn Ca- 
tholic, and particularly Joſeph Scaliger, and his 
friends, who looked upon that pretended Prince of 
Verona as the hero of their ſet. They were parti- 
cularly offended becauſe he had wounded their Sca- 
liger in the moſt ſenſible part, by making his pre- 
tended deſcent from the Princes of Verona, paſs for 
an idle ſtory ; and the moſt judicious perſons are 
now agreed that he was in the right. His ſecond 
enemies were the men of letters ; he fell under their 
indignation by his too great fondneſs for the purity 
of the Latin tongue. Perhaps, no man ſince the 
age of Auguſtus knew better than he the niceties of 
that language. But he was ſo ſcrupulous that he 
could not endure any word ſhould be taken in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe, from what it had at Rome in the beſt 
times, or that any other conſtruction ſhould be put 
upon it ; hence it was that he found barbariſms and 
ſoleciſms in moſt authors of this time, who pre- 
tended to write good Latin. He would have been 
ſerviceable to the common-wealth of learning, had 
he been contented to obſerve thoſe faults in civil, 
gentle, and polite terms. But he did it in too harſh 
and ſhocking a manner, ſo far as to ſay that the 
taking of a certain word in a certain ſenſe deſerved 
Naticidium (42). This was, no doubt, very ſcan- 
dalous and pedantic ; but it was no ſufficient reaſon 
to give him ſo many hard words, and to call him 
the moſt cruel of all wild * For thoſe, who 
took ſo much pride, as well as he, in ſpeaking 
good Latin, might have deſpiſed thoſe mean things, 
and profited by his reproofs. But it is well known 
that Philologers are a ſort of choleric people, that 
are very apt to fall into a paſſion for meer trifles ; 
and that they are as much vexed at being reproached 
with a ſoleciſm, as if an honeſt man was accuſed of 
I 


9) That is 
(39 author of the 
Morale Pratique, 


(40) Morale pra- 
tique, Tom, iii, 


Pag. 124. 


(41) Id. ibid. 


(42) See the paſ- 
ſage quoted below 
in the remark 
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He was not contented 
to 


having betrayed his friend: and becauſe they know 
how to give hard words in a very fine ſtyle, they 
inſpire many people with their paſſions. This is the 
chief reaſon Why Scioppius has been ſo much cried 
down. His too free and too vehement criticiſms, 
upon many authors that were the moſt eſteemed for 
their ſtyle, have ſtirred up againſt him almoſt the 
whole poſſe of the Latiniſts. You, Fathers, have 
been his third and laſt enemies. But I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that whilſt he wrote only againſt the Prote- 
ſtants, the Scaligers, and the Philologers, you heaped 
praiſes upon him. Nay, you forgave him, though 
he blamed your method of teaching human learning; 
and you did not take it ill that he was praiſed and 
eſteemed by Popes, Kings, and Emperors, He pub- 
liſhed a ſmall piece in 1636, wherein, to vindicate 
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himſelf againſt thoſe who reviled him, he mentions 1 
a brief of Urban VIII, to the moſt Chriſtian King, I 
which is very much to his honour, and ſome other 3 _ 
letters of the Emperor Ferdinand II, of his Catholic 2 * 
Majeſty Philip IV, of the Dukes of Florence and ec divi 
Mantua, and ſome very advantageous teſtimonies of ——_ 
Cardinal Bellarmin, and many other Jeſuits, who 2 
praiſe him for his wit, learning, eloquence, zeal, 
virtue, integrity, piety, religion, prudence, wiſdom, 1 
and great knowledge of the true ienſe of the ſerip- M 
ture; who profeſs to admire him as a man ſamous | = 
all over the world, and call him the king of learn- = | 
ed men, Perilluſtri viro Gaſpari Scioppio eruditorum : (59) - 
Regi. Do you think, Fathers, you can eaſily make . 
the public believe that a man, whom you have ſo James 
much commended for ſo long a time, is become all war ag 
of a ſudden the moſt wicked man in the world; Pope. 
and that his zeal for the Church, which you highly czy n 
extolled, is become an odd hypocritical zeal, becauſe n 4to 
he has declared in ſome of his books what he blamed eres, 
in your conduct, as ſo many perſons eminent for ent 
their piety have done before and aſter him, ſuch as . (2) P. 
Arias Montanus, Lanuſa, Lewis Sotelo, Diego Col- 4 
* lado, Dom John de Palafox, and many others? If WT (53) T 
© he has been too ſharp, and too paſſionate, if he has =X the Lat 
* mentioned ſome matters of fa& too ſcandalous, I do | 
not pretend to juſtify him in that reſpect. But un- Z 
© leſs you give ſeven or eight pregnant inſtances of his 
* fallities, you muſt not expect to be believed, when 
you call him he moſt furious calumniator that ever 
© avas.” | | | 
Mr Baillet ſays, that Scioppius appeared in print un- | 
der many falſe names, that he might attack with more 8 
impunity not only ſeveral private perſons of great note, but = (56) — 
chiefly the whole body of the Feſuits, againſt whom he KA : 
wrote above thirty treatiſes, the very titles whereof are l 7 
enough to ſtrile us with horror. He promiſes to unmaſt X 
him in his treatiſe of authors diſguiſed under the names of 1659) See 
Juniperus Anconitanus, Denius, A Fano Sancti Bene- = dee 
dicti, Groſippus, Grubinius, Hay, Krigſoeder, Sotelo, ” eg 
Vargas, and ſome others (43). You will find in Plac- (43) Baillet, fu. TT 
cius the titles of a prodigious number of books pub- gem. fur les Ci 
liſhed or made ready for the preſs by Scioppius againſt tiques Gramm. 
the Jeſuits (44). | | N i 
[E] He ſollicited princes to extirpate the Proteſtants (44) Placcius, & 3 3 
the moſt bloody means. | You need only read the boo Anonymis, cb. 
he publiſhed at Pavia in the year 1619, with this title, ix, aum. 243, 
Gaſp. Scioppii Conſiliarii Regii Claſſicum belli ſacri, ſive P. 67, 68. 2 
Heldus redivivus, hoc eft ad Carolum V. imperatorem 2 
Auguſtum Suaſoria de Chriftiani Cæſaris erga Principes E (56) OA 
Eccleſiæ rebelles officio, deque veris compeſcendorum Hæ- = Wo 
reticorum Ecclſiægue in pace collocande rationibus. A = , 
Lutheran of Straſbourg (45) anſwered it, and his anſwer (45) Matth. Br: 
is worth the reading: it is intituled, Tuba pacis oc- neggerus, Pr. 
centa Scioppiano belli ſacri claſſico, Salpiſte Theodsfoo Be- for of HY) . 
renico, Norico, hiftoriarum & patriæ ſtudioſo. See alſo _ 
Juſtus Meyerus's (46) treatiſe, intituled, Faris publici (46) Profeſſ : 
capitalis queſtio, fint ne Proteſtantes jure Cæſares heretici of the Civil 
& ultimo ſupplicio afficiendi, contra ſanguinarium Caſp. at Yralbourg, 
Scioppii Claſſicum. You may ſee likewiſe the book in- 
tituled, Cancellaria Hiſpanica, wherein you will find . 
ſome extracts of that book of Scioppius (47). Note, (47) Adjecti unt 
that he boaſts of having been the principal contriver ſub finem Flos. 
of the Catholic League, which proved ſo prejudicial to 8 3 
the Proteſtants in Germany. Having publiſhed a liſt = IT 
of his exploits, to let the public ſee in what manner he (48) Talent: us, Px 
had improved the talents which Gop committed to Chriſti Car 2 
him (48), he reckons in the ſeventh place, Fœdus Scioppiani ad i. m, 50 
* Catholicum in Germania, cujus primum auctorem & & _—_— _ '* 


actorem 


in 4to of 79 
> pages, printed at 


Gramm. 


335. 


Placcius, e 

nymis, cb. 
num. 248, 
7, 68. 


7 | inctituled, Gaſp. 
== S$coppius de Pe- 


cc divinarum li- 
= tcrarum, p. 25 


1 * | ther things for 


| (52) Pag. 32. 
> . , Cafaubon, the Prince of Pedants, Alpha Catbedrario- 
(53) That is, in 


4 3 (56) Oftavius 


Ferrarius, in Li- 


actorem fuiſſe Scioppium, literis ipſius Cæſaris manu 
conſcriptis, & Trevirenſis Electoris teſtimonio doceri 
poteſt: ſicut etiam Comes Tillius in poculi aurati, 
quod ei donavit, inſcriptione, ſœderis illius primum 
auctorem appellat: qui ſcyphus apud Benedictinos 
Weingartenſes etiamnum ſervatur (49). - - - The Ca- 


A, a 6 


* 


principal author and manager, may be proved by a lei- 

ter, auritten with the Emperor's own hand, and by the 

* teftimony of the Elefor of Treves; as likewiſe Count 

Tilli in the inſcription of the gilded cup, which he gave 
* him as a preſent, calls him the chief author of that 
league: which cup ts fill preſerved in the 
* Benediftines at Weingart. 

[F] He wented his rage... . againſt du Pleſſis Mor- 
nai.] The fury with which he endeavours to turn 
him into ridicule (50) in his Alexipharmacum Regium 
felli draconum & weneno aſpidum ſub Philippi Mornæi de 


dia humanarum 


(0) Among o- 


D. Facobo Magnæ Britanniæ Regi, ſtrenæ Fanuariæ 


think any thing more ſevere can be written againſt an 
author. I could, ſays he (5 2), make a pretty large 
volume of the ſoleciſms, barbariſms, and other faults 
of elocution, which I have found in the My/tery of Ini- 
quity (53) 3 but I will ſpare the Calviniſts the grief of 
ſeeing their Hector deſerving not only the ferula of 


(51) It is a books 


Mentz in 1612. 


de Latin edition, Tum, but alſo the rod of the meaneſt ſchool-maſter, 


quem quicungue virgator ubere virgidemia afficiat, & 


multiplicem jadtura natis expiare culpam cogat. 85 
[] He attacked the King of England, æuitb- 
out any regard.) See among other books his Ecclefia- 
flicus auctoritati Sereniſſimi D. Facobi Magne Britanniæ 
Regis oppofitus, printed in the year 1611, and his Col- 
hrium Regium Britanniæ Regi graviter ex oculis labo- 
ranti muneri miſſum, printed the ſame year. But 


(54) See the ar- fee particularly his Corona Regia (54); for I ſtill main- 


"T3 ticke PUT EA- tain that he is the author of that piece (55). Ferra- 
Nes, remark 


69. See Forerus 


in Mantiſſa Ant- 
Anatomiæ je- 


Baillet, Iu - "= 


ſur les Ci - 


rius, who praiſed him ſo much, reproaches him with, 
what he reckons a great fault, his having lampooned 
and criticized upon all ſorts of people, without even 
ſparing the ſupreme powers, and crowned heads. Cum 
que de ejus ingenio, dodtrina, immenſiſque in re literaria 


| tuitice, pag. 63. Jaboribus inficiari non poſſet, que efſent totius Orbis teſti- 


monio comprobata, vertit accuſationem nimiamque ej us in- 
genii aſperitatem, judiciumque ſubauſterum, omnibuſque 
infeſtum arguebat. Nam ne ipſis quidem Regibus ſupre- 
miſque poteſtatibus unquam peperciſſe, cum nimia, ac 
pane Cynica detrabendi libidine omnes ordines non folum 
multo ſale defricaret, ſed in omnem verborum etiam præ- 
textatorum amaritudinem effuſus, ipſa literarum capita 
wviroſque ſuperum cultu reverendos totis voluminibus conci- 
deret, aſperiſque facetiis jocum ac ludibrium faceret (56): 
He was ſo inſolent as to abuſe King Henry IV, in a 


ratorum funere. moſt outrageous manner in his  Ecelefrafticus 3 which 


- *- . "= 


) Matth. Ber 1 b 


gerus, Pre- 


r of Hin 9 


5) Profeſſor 
the Civil-La = 
Straſbourg · 


7) Adjecti ſunt þ 
» finem Flores 
joppiani ex Cha-. 
o Belli ſacri. 


8) Talenta. 


hriſti Galpari 
- Vinazum Litera- 


ioppiani ad ne. 
\tiandum cred” 


0 


Wo. «0 
5 * , 
1 

1 


3 rum, Pag. 26. 


was the main reaſon why that book was burnt at Paris. 
See the Continuator of Thuanus's Hiſtory in the fifth 
book, pag. 314, under the year 1612. | 
[H] He boaſted of the wounds.) I have already 
quoted the book, wherein he gives an account how he 
had employed his talents: we find there, that the 
ſervants of the Engliſh ambaſſador ſet upon him at 
Madrid, in the year 1614, and that they cried out, 
thinking they had killed him, Well, well, we have 
at laſt made away with that great Papiſt. Sicariorum 
undecim de familia Oratoris Anglici, qui cum anno 1614, 
Madriti Scioppium multis vulneribus, ut rebantur, con- 


% cap. 3 fofſum pro mortuo relinquerent, ita ſibi per vias rem præ- 


Pius, Pædia hu- 
manarum ac di. 


clare geſtam gratulantes audiebantur ; Euge, jam tan- 
em magnum illum Papiſtam jugulavimus. Qua de re 


is deſcripta extat Narratio, que Legatus Latro inſcri- 
itur 6 FL | Mr Colomies has publiſhed a letter, 


* tholic league in Germany, of which Scioppius was the 


convent of 


Plefſis nupera Papatus hiſtoria abdito oppoſitum, & Seren. 


loco muneri miſſum (51), is ſo exceſſive, that I do not 


adi ſalutem ejus literis accuratiſjime commendaret. 


SCIOPPTUS. 


to vent his rage againſt Scaliger, Caſaubon (e), and du Pleſſis Mornai [F], &c: he 
attacked even the King of England, without any regard [G]; which was the reaſon 
why the Ambaſſador of that Prince, at the court of Spain, made uſe of violent means 
againſt ſuch an inſolent writer, who afterwards boaſted of the wounds [H] which 
it was thought he had received upon that occaſion, 
1607, he had a conference with Father Paul, and endeavoured by promiſes and 


threatnings to bring him over to the Pope's party. That, and perhaps other reaſons 
beſides, occaſioned his being impriſoned tor ſome days. 


but the circumſtances of his impriſonment were not well repreſented [1]. One of the 
things which he moſt pretended to, was a fine Latin ſtyle, He found out Barbariſms 


Going through Venice in the year 
He was reproached with it, 


In 


wherein Scioppius declares that he has been perſecuted 
by the Proteſtants, and that they have ſhot at him, 
and given him ſeveral thruſts, ſo as to believe they 
had killed him; but that, though he had rendered 
himſelf odious to the Heretics, for having ſtoutly 
maintained the eccleſiaſtical authority of the Pope, he 


93 


e) See the re- 
mark [ SI. 


ſhould think himſelf to be a more pernicious Heretic 


than Luther and Calvin, if he ſhould write according 
to Baronius's principles, in favour of the pretended 
power of the Pope over the temporalities of kings. 
Jo per difender Þ Apoſtolato del Papa ho ſcritto tanti li- 
bri, quante forſe niſſun altro, e fui perſeguitato da Pro- 
teflanti, che mi tirarono delle archibugiate, e floccate, & 
mi laſciarono per morto. Ma Dio mi guardi che non mi 
metta mai a dir una parola ſola in difeſa del Domi nato, 
con che mi farei maggior heretico che Luthero e Calvino, 


fi como 2 volle con voſlra D. Reverendiſima mi ſono 


dichiarMo, e pero di morir buon Catolico Romano a diſ- 
petto della Corte Romana e di tutti i ſuoi adulatori (58). 
It appears from the laſt part of this paſſage, that 
Scioppius was not well pleaſed with the court of 
Rome. He had been ſaying (59) that it is very pro- 
per Baronius ſhould be diſcredited, as an enemy to ſo- 
vereign princes, and to acknowledge that the annals 
of that cardinal contain many falſities, and that a Be- 
nedectine Monk had collected two thouſand of them 
(60). Scioppius ſpoke otherwiſe, when be wrote, 


againſt King James, his Ecclefiafticus, that was burnt at 


(58) A letter of 
Scioppius to Fa- 
ther Fulgentius, 
Theologer of the 
Republic of Ve- 
nice. It is dated 
from Padua the 
ninth of June 
1636. Mr Co- 
lomies has inſert- 
ed it in his Obſer= 


vationes ſacræ, 


Paris. He glories in the diſgrace of his book, and Pag. 6, &, 


ſays that his effigies was hanged in England, in a 
farce that was acted before the king. Nay, he ſays 
the Proteſtant league declared, that the public good 
required Scioppius ſhould be put to death; which was 
the reaſon why the ambaſſador of his Catholic Majeſty 
ſent him to Milan. Here follows the ſixth article of 
the account which he gives of his adminiſtration. 
(61) Contemptus mortis: cujus ſpecimen eft Ecelgſiæ & 
Sedis Apoftolice defenſio. 1. Contra Gallus d quibus Ec- 
clefiaſticus ejus publice crematus fuit, quem tamen librum 
Cardinalis Bellarminus, aliigue magni Theologi ſummis 
tulerunt laudibus. 2. Contra Regem Angliz, cujus li- 
brum quatuor diverfis libris editis profligavit : qui prop- 
terea ſcripto publico remedium ei violentum fuit commi- 
natus, ejuſque libros in foro exurendos curavit. In Mi- 
mo tandem, ſeu Comædiæ ludicro coram ſe adto perſonam 
ejus induci fecit, hancque in ipſum panam ſtatui, ut fau- 
cibus fune elifis animam per inferiorem gutturem explo- 
deret (62) : velut in Hæretici Elenchomeni prefatione 
videre eft. 3. Contra Principes Proteſtantes faderis 
Hallenfis focios, qui Rotemburgi in concilio decreverunt, 
ipſis Scioppio Abbas omni no opus efſe: que oratori Hif- 
panico D. Baltaſari Zunice cauſa fuit, ut eum Germania 
relictd Mediolanum concedere juberet, Inſubriægue Præ- 


[7] He was reproached with it, but the W m9 
of his impriſonment were not well repreſented.} We mult 
keep to Brother Fulgentius's narrative. Which 1s as 
follows (63): At the time that thoſe diſputes were 
« adjuſted at Venice, Gaſpar Scioppius arrived there, a 
man well known in the world by the many books 
* which he has publiſhed. He came from Rome in 
his way to Germany, as he ſaid, whither he was 
going, as it was diſcovered, to carry a book inju- 
« r10us to the Republic, in order to get it printed there, 
« with ſome other pieces full of impious things, as 
© that of a certain Dominican Monk, called Thomas 
« Campanella........ (64) Whether it was upon that 
account, or for ſome other unknown reaſon, it is 
« certain, that he fell into diſgrace, and was arreſted 
by a public order, and detained three or four days, 
after which they commanded him to depart inſtant- 


ly. Before this misfortune happened to him, he 


had a conference with the Father, in which they diſ- 
Aa | > co urſed 


(59) So bene che 
egli per ignoran- 
za ed inadverten- 
za ſeriſſe molte 
coſe falſiſſime; 
di tal maniera 
che un Padre di 
San Benedetto, 
mio allievo, dice 
di haver raccolto 
due mila errori di 
ſuoi Annali, ed 
jo giudico che 
importi non poco, 
che queſt” huomo 
ſia diſcreditato, 
come nemico del- 
la giuridittione di 
tutti i Sovrani 
Principi, li qua- 
li volſe ancora in 
temporalibus ſog- 
gettare al Papa, 
id. pag. 8. 


(60) See what 
Patin ſays in the 
Nouv. de la Reps 
des Lettres. As | 
pril 1684, Page 
117. 


(61) Scioppius, 
Pædia, P. 25. 


(62) See Merici 
Caſauboni Pietas, 
pag. 23. 


(63) Vie du Pers 
Paul, pag. 191, 
Leyden 1661, 


(64) Ibid, Fags 


1 92. 
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SCIOPPIUS: 


in the writings of the modern authors, that were the moſt eſteemed for their eloquence, 
and did not even ſpare the moſt eloquent writers of antient Rome [K]. 


He deſerved 


Y See the paſ- ag à Grammarian the odious title that was given to Diogenes as a Philoſopher ( f). This 
is ſaying all. He had got himſelf ſo many enemies, that at laſt he was afraid he ſhould 


e of Lambe- 
cius in the re- 


mark [X I. 


(65) The words 
which J leave 

out contain the 
paſſage concern- 
ing ſelf- murder, 


which I have ſet 
down in the arti- 
cle SAINT-CY- «& 
RAN, citat, (6). c 


not find a place of ſafety to retire into. 


It was to no purpoſe that he kept himſelf quiet 


at Padua, and was taken up with apocalyprical chimeras, wherewith he troubled Cardinal 


Mazarin [L], he did not ax 
This inclines one to believe 


© courſed a long time about learning, and particularly 
© about the doctrine of the Stoics, which he profeſſed 
© that he would retrieve from obſcurity, and ſet it in 
the faireſt and moſt advantageous light imaginable, 
as well as many other of his learned reflexions, in- 
* termixing therewith a great deal of flate-aflairs, and 
« particularly ſuch as concerned the Proteſtants of Ger- 
many. And then taking the Father aſide, he repre- 
* ſented to him, that the Pope, as being a great prince, 
had very long hands, and that therefore ſome mis- 
© fortune would certainly happen to him, ſince the 
Pope thought he had been very much offended by 
him; and that he would have cauſed him to be kil- 
© led, had he been willing to revenge himſelf in that 
manner. But that the Pope had no other deſign but 
* to take him alive, cauſing him to be fetched away 
* from Venice itſelf, in order that he might be con- 
* ducted to Rome. Nevertheleſs Scioppius offered, if he 
* would give him leave, to negotiate his reconciliation, 
with as much honour and advantage as he could de- 
© fire; adding, that he was impowered to treat with 
the Princes of Germany, even about their converſi- 
on. The Father anſwered that he knew nothing he 
had done at which his Holineſs had reaſon to be of- 
* fended (65). .... . (66) That, as for the reſt, he 
* thanked him for his good affection, but gave him- 
© ſelf no manner of trouble about his advices, and 
vas reſolved not in the leaſt to depart from the in- 
* tereſt of the public, ſince he had not undertaken the 
defence of it till he was fully aſſured of the juſtice 
of his cauſe, His two propoſitions, of cauſing the 
Father to be killed, or of carrying him away alive, 


(66) Vic du Pere ; ſeemed very ſtrange, and almolt incredible ; but by 


Paul, p. 195. 


(67) See Vita & 


Parentes Gaſpar. 


Schoppii, pag. 
156. 


(68) Ibid, 5. 150, 


151. 


9555 Scioppium 


onaci jam e 


& in tranſitu jus 


civitatis Venetæ 


what happened ſoon after, one may eaſily judge that 
Scioppius knew what he ſaid, and that ſuch de- 
ſigns had been formed againſt the Father long before. 


diſcourſe, wherein mentioning his conference with 
the Father, he declared that he had found him to be 

a man neither unlearned nor timorous (67). 

It appears - from this account, that the friends of 
Scaliger were groſsly miſtaken, when they publiſhed 
that Scioppius went to Venice ſoon after the ſenate's 
proclamation againſt thoſe who had endeavoured to 


fr oY HR Wh 


aſſaſſinate Father Paul; and that Scioppius was arreſt- 
ed upon a ſuſpicion that he had a hand in the aſſaſ- 


ſination. Venetiam profectus eft. Promulgata erat paulo 
ante capitalis ſententia in ficarios aliguos ( afſaſſinos vo- 
cant) qui Paulum illum Servitam, cujus ſcriptum pro af- 
fertione juris Venetæ Reip. in manibus omnium verſatur, 
aggreſſi fuerant, & wulnera aliquot, quæ tamen letha- 
lia præter mentem eorum non eſſent, inflixerant. Eo 
ergo in tempore in urbem cum veniret, juſu magiſtratus 
in carcerem deductus eſt, quaſi rei hujus" conſcius, aut 
qui alterius eo eæplorator weniſſet (68). Such a falſity 


muſt needs have been prejudicial to Scaliger's cauſe; 


and the more, becauſe he and his friends made it ap- 
pear upon other heads, that they received bad me- 
moirs concerning Scioppius. Had they conſulted Lin- 
gelſheim, they might have known that Scioppius was 
not arreſted on account of Fra- Paolo's aſſaſſination; 
but becauſe he had made himſelf ſuſpected, by reaſon 
of the haughty and threatning words which he made 
uſe of in a converſation with that Servite (69). Sci- 
oppius ſays he was arreſted, upon information that he 


adeptum biduana Was the author of a book injurious to the Republic of 
carceratione, cum Venice; and that he was going to negotiate againſt it 


Paulum Servitam 


inſolentius ac 


minaciter allocu- - g 
tus ſuſpectum ſe Saxoni, qui 


feciſſet. Lingel- 
beim, Epiſtola 


Ixxx ad Bongar- 
ſium : It is dated 


the ſeventh of 


in the Pope's name, with ſome princes of Germany. 
Fidem habuerunt Fulio Adolpho Weiteriſhemio, homini 
. clam ad eos detulit Scioppium autto- 
rem efſe libri cujuſdam pro Pontifice adverſos ipſos ſeripti 
& Monachii typis impreſſi, hoc titulo, Nicodemi Macri 
Romani cum Nicolao Craſſo Veneto diſceptatio, Ic. (quod 
guidem opus perpetus ſale ut facetia diffluens, & erudi- 


November 1607, #ionis varietate admirabile, pra quo Ivo tuus Villioma- 


3 


After he was gone from Venice, he wrote a ſatirical 


that ceaſe to be in fear of ſome attempt upon his lite. 
hat there did not want a foundation for ſaying that he 


turned 


(70) Oporinus 
Grubinius, ubi 
fupra, pag. 162, 
163. | 


rus nec hiſcere auderet, multi doi viri non niſi a Sciop- 
pio proficiſci potuiſſe perſuaſum habebant) & tune quoque 
Pontificis miſſu ad Principes quoſdam in rempublicam ip- 
forum inflammandos in Germaniam proficiſci (70). It is | 
certain, that Scioppius writ that book: Rhodius and (771) See Placcius, 
Placcius are miſtaken in aſcribing it to a profeſſor of de Anonymis & | 
Bologna called Aſcanius Perſius (71). See the Viſiera Oy i 
Alzata (72) of Peter James Villani of the Academy of 3 Pape | 
the Humoriſti, Geniali, & Infecundi. p 

[XK] He did not even ſpare the moſt eloquent author 
of antient Rome.) Read theſe words of Balzac The 
* accuſer of Cicero, about whom you deſire to be 
informed, is the dreadful Scioppius. He has pub- 
liſhed a book at Milan, in which he accuſed Cicero 
of improprieties and barbariſms. There is but one 
copy of it in France, and Meffieurs Du Puy lent it 
me when I was at Paris. This injuſtice done to 
Cicero would prove a conſolation to Scaliger, if he 
was to return again into the world, But I expect 
that the fame Scioppius will ſhortly put out another 
book, wherein he will undertake to prove that Cato 
* was a wicked man, and Julius Czfar a bad ſol- 
dier (73). When he was but twenty years of age, 
he found out that Phædrus ſavoured ſometimes of the 
barbarouſneſs of Thrace his native country (74). It 
is therefore no wonder, that he ſhould accuſe (75) 
Scaliger, Lipſius, Caſaubon, Thuanus, Poſſevin (76), 
Voſſius, Strada, &c. of incongruity of ſpeech. His 
criticiſms are ſometimes well- grounded, but not always. 
See what the learned Borrichius wrote againſt him, 
in defence of Voſcius and Father Strada (77). A Je- 
ſuit (78) of the college of Rome made an apology for the 
latter, but I do not know whether it has been printed. 1 
Thoſe who affirm magiſterially, that certain phraſes | = 
are meer barbariſms and ſoleciſms, venture very much ; (7) 2 = 
for how often have the words and expreſſions, which Hiſtory of te 
they condemned, been ſhewed to them in claſſical au- houſe of Gonz - 
thors? The difficulty that is to be found in ſuch kind 82, Oc. = | 
of diſputes (79), will plainly appear to thoſe, who - 
will be at the pains to examine the books of John 
Vorſtius, De Latinitate merito aut falſo ſuſpecta; thoſe 
of Chriſtopher Cellarius, De Latinitate media & in- 
fime etatis, and De barbariſmis & idiotiſmis ſermonis 
Latini; and thoſe which Voſlius, Borrichius, &c. Latit * 
have publiſhed upon that ſubject. But to return to . on 1 
Scioppius, I muft obſerve that he promiſed a book, tis Sermons, 
intituled Hercules Coprophorus, wherein he had collect- printed at Cipnu-— 
ed a vaſt number of barbariſms and ſoleciſms: It was #ager 1675, 6 
there that he was to ſhew (80) the faults of | Julius #* 1 
Cæſar Scaliger's ſtile. Obſerve well theſe words of (58) Calla Pe. 
Lambecius; they fully repreſent the cavilling and rucci. Sec Bon- 
troubleſome humour of that critic. Homo, ut no- chius, 261d. 7. 
« tiſimum eſt, ingenii maligni, & oris maledicentiſ. 208. 8 
* ſimi, qui propter præſtantiſſimorum & de re literaria 
optime meritorum virorum invidas ac injurioſas ca- 
lumniationes, merito Canis Grammaticus appellatur 


nal of Leipſic, 


June 1690, pag. 


(73) Balzac, 
Letter xii, to 
Chapelain, bock 
ii, dated the 
22d of April 


1637. 


— wa 4A ST 0 & 


(74) See Scheffe - 1 : Z 
rus in the Life 
of Phædrus. 


miſtaken in the 
preface, wherein 


Conrad, inſtead 
of Gaſpar, Wy 


liger hypoboli- 
meus, and the 
Tra#t de Stilo 
Hiſtorico. 


77) 1t is tb. 
pendix of the ll 
intituled, Olai 
Borrichii Cogita - 
tiones de variis 
Latinæ Lingue 


(79) See the Now - ; 4 
velles de la Rep. 8 
des Lettres, f 


Ws 2 
WS 
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lignant genius, and of a moſt ſlanderous tongue, who on 5177. 
account of his ſpiteful and injurious way of calumniating 
men, that are truly excellent and famous for their learn- 
ing, is juſtly called the grammatical Cur, See the 
margin (82). 

His boldneſs in criticiſing upon the ſtile or the ex- 
preſſions of Cicero, will be leſs ſurpriſing, if it be 
conſidered, that this father of eloquence has been 
cenſured by ſuch men at all times, Their -number 
is incredible, See the preface to the book intituled, 
Cicero & calumniis windicatus, written by Andreas 
Schottus : It is a very curious piece; the eighth chap- 
ter is an anſwer to thoſe who pretend that Cicero is 
guilty of ſoleciſms. „of Scloppius ib b. il 

[L] 4pocalyptical chimeras, herewith he troubled \ te the 
Cardinal Mazarin.) This is a particular not very well works of Dani) BY 
known. Naude, in order to refute thoſe who com- Eremita, pus, 


15 IN 
(80) See his A- 5 5 
lexipharmacum 
Regium. = 


a R ca a a & 3a 


(81) Lambeciv, Rt 
apud Magirum, 
Eponymolo s. 

Critico, ag · % 
7 4 o. W 
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vius has ver 
well deſcribed i 
ſatirical humo”' 


plained that the cardinal did not anſwer all the letters 2t Utrecht 4 Þ 


that 1701. 


(72) The Jour- B == 
for the month of 


363, mentions it, 


1 
9 4 
Ts 


That author is NY 31 


he calls Scioppiu _ 


(75) See bis Sas ; I | 


(81). - - - 4 man, as is very well known, of a ma- May 1701, pi 


(84; 


(35) 
of N 
writ! 


Ws + 


(3) Naude Dia- 
logue de Maſcu- 
rat, Pag. 454 


nus 
audi 
. 162, 


laccius, 
mis & 
nis, in 


„ Fag. 


(84) Ib. P. 455. 


(85) That book 
of Naude was 
written in 1649. 


Jour- 
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SCIOPPLIUS 


turned his eyes toward Holland, and expreſſed ſome defire of going back to this 


communion of the Proteſtants [M]. Authors do not agree about the year whe 


that were written to him, ſays (83), © That the of- 
* fice of firſt miniſter in France is like a net, 
© in which all mad, melancholy, hypochondriac, and 
* extravagant men are catched ; like a rock, on which 
the ſhip of fools (nawvis illa narragonia five Stultifera 
Brentii ) ſplits 3 and like a load- lone, which attracts 
all the viſionaries that are in the kingdom. So that 
if the firſt miniſter was obliged to read all the chi- 
merical deſigns, all the extravagant propoſals, and 
all the ridiculous and impertinent advices of thoſe 
men, he would -not have time enough to read and 
examine them, though he ſhould lay aſide his moit 
ſerious affairs, to mind none but thoſe. . . . (84) I 
have known within theſe five years (85), three men 
of great virtue, and extraordinary learning, of whom 
the firſt, who is Cattius, a canon of the city of Ar- 
ras, maintains, that there is a mountain of gold in 
Paleſtine, which the holy ſcripture promiſes to Chri- 
ſtians, when they ſhall have conquered the Turks; 
and that Gop will have a new temple built for ham 
in the middle of Jeruſalem : He has got the plan 
of that temple engraved, with all the proofs and 
explications of his opinion, taken from holy writ. 
The ſecond, who is Scioppius, a perſon ſufficiently 
known all over Europe, pretends that no father or 
doctor of the church did ever underſtand the holy 
ſcripture better, or by means thereof more certainly 
know the end of the world, and the myſteries of St 
John's Revelation than he: and the third, called 
Dr Colombi, is now buſy to get a general coun- 
cil aſſembled, wherein the pretenſions of the king of 
France to Navarre and Franche Comte, may be de- 
cided in his favour, and has even drawn up all the 
decrees and canons, which it will be requiſite to 
make for that purpoſe. As I have ſeen part of the 
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cardinal, with a view to ſupport their chimerical 
deſigns by his authority; J am perfetly well aſſu- 
red, that if the cardinal had been ſo injudicious as to 
mind them, they would have cut out more work 
for him than his beſt ſecretary could have diſ- 
patched. And becauſe every body pretends to be a 
politician, fooliſh and extravagant men muſt needs 
be more numerous among thoſe of that profeſſion, 
than among others: Which does likewiſe multiply 
the number of advices,. counſels, deſigns, memoirs, 
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6 
nent, and alike proper to make the miniſters to 
* whom they are addreſſed loſe their time, if they 
© ſhould be ſimple enough to mind them. And yet 
* becauſe they are not fo, and becauſe their experi- 
« ence and knowledge of affairs enable them to know 
immediately, guid folidam crepet, - - - what things 
* have a folid appearance; thoſe hypochondriac and 
* melancholy gentlemen, thinking themſelves repulſed, 
take from thence occaſion to blame them, and to 
* ſay, that they do not anſwer letters of conſequence, 
6 

* moment, juæta iiud, - » - according to the ſay- 
C ing, ; | T 


« Quiſquis amat ranam, ranam putat eſſe Dianam. 


A. frog to him who ſuch a thing efteems, 
* No more @ frog, but fair Diana ſeems.” 


That they negle& great affairs, and the certain 
means of getting money, of making peace, and of 
ſaving the kingdom, to mind trifling things, and to 


their many complaints and clamours, that a poor 
miniſter, whoſe buſineſs ſometimes gives him no 
2 time, is accuſed of not diſcharging the 
duties of his office, of too much indulging his plea- 
ſures, of neglecting the letters and advices he re- 
ceives, and of being unworthy of ſuch a poſt: In 
| ſhort, if they were to be credited, | 


>. a4a.4a a4 ae $a © 


* Collige farcinulas dicet libertus & exi, 
Jam graves es nobis. 


* Pack up your baggage, ſhall the ſte ward ſay, 


away.“ 


* Ang go, for you are burthenſome, 


writings which thoſe three men have ſent to the 


and ſuch like pieces, which are all equally imperti- 


for they look upon their follies as things of great 


play with monkeys. And it happens, by reaſon of 


rein he 
died; 


Several people will doubtleſs blame me for not leaving 
out What does not belong to Scioppius in this long 
paſlage ; but I refer them to many other readers, who 
will be very well pleaſed with the reflexions of Ga- 
briel Naude which I have quoted. 
Such was the fate of Scioppius : After he had ſpent 
many years in cenſuring, biting, and defaming every 
body, he applied himſelf to the prophecies of the ho- 
ly ſcripture; he looked for the key of them, and 
Hattered himſelf that he found out the key which 
St Peter left, which no body had diſcovered till then 
(86). Weary of ſo many engagements, and of the many 
blows he had given and received, he ſhut himſelf up in 
that tower, he fixed upon that work and impoſed 
this upon himſelf for the taſk of his old age. A hap- 
Py man, if he wholly left of his ſatirical humour, 
and had no deſire of exciting people to great revo- 
lutions, by telling them that the promiſes contained 
in the Apocalyple would be ſhortly fulfilled. All 
thoſe who have concerned themſelves in ſuch an un- 
dertaking, did not ſtay, as he did, till they were 
weary of their ſlanders: On the contrary, ſome made 
their weapons ſharper by it, and grew more fatirical ; 
others deligned only to excite the paſſions, and to ſtir 
up the people. You will find the plan of Scioppius's 
book, in a letter written by him from Padua, the 
twentieth of February 1642. It appears from it, 
that great things were to happen in a ſhort time, 
and that he brought the art of propheſying into a 
ſyſtem. Quatuor libellos, ſaid he (87), is indicibus 
ſeu titulis jam confectos habeo. 1. Tons ſapientiæ inten- 
to digito monſtratus, hoc eſt, Eclagæ ex Sacra Scriptura 
 & ſanfis Patribus de Sacre Scripture ſtudio, ejuſque 
ſtudii neceſſitate, utilitate, adjumentis & temporibus. 
2. Clavis ſcientiæ ad aperienda regni cœlorum myſteria 
propediem conſummanda, hoc eft ; ſpecimen Exegeſeos Pro- 
pheticæ in Pal. xlv. 3. Annunciatio regni Chriſti ac 


(86) Me jam ex- 
egeſi ſeu prophe- 
tia ſcripture 

(quam S. Petrus 


vocat) plus quin- 
genta folia ex- 
pleviſſe, ea ipſa 
clave ad aperien- 
da ejus my ſteria 
uſum quam idem 


Apoſtolus nobis 
reliquit vx tamen 
a quoquam adhuc 
intellectum. 
Scioppius, Epiſt. 
ad Voffium, It is 
the 334th among 
the letters writ= 
ten to Voſhus, 
pag. Nn. 225. 


(87) Sciopp. Ep. 
ad Voiſnum, 
Pag. 225. 


populi Chriſtiani in orbem terre futurum uſque ad no- 


vifſimum annorum & expeditionem Gog & internecionem 
ejus. 4. Syſtema artis prophetandi, continens ejus artis 
finem, officia, materiam ſubjeftam & inſtrumenta, ex- 
emplo Galeni in fyſtemate artis medice. 
LM] That he expreſſed ſome defire of 
the communion of the Proteſtants.) Mr Arnauld could not 
believe it. There is one thing that would give a 
very ill opinion of Scioppius, if it were true: wiz. 
That he had a mind, in his old days, to enter into 
articles with the Dutch, about his religion, and that 


N 


Proteſtant if they were willing to receive him. But 
this is ſo unlikely, that the bare authority of Hor- 
nius is not ſufficient to make us believe it. He ex- 
preſſes in all his books ſo much zeal for the Catho- 
lic religion, and ſo great an averſion for heretics, 
that it is highly improbable he intended to return 
to his firſt religion. Beſides, he was a man of ſo 
great parts, not to mention his noble birth, that if 
he had been mean enough to entertain ſuch a 
„thought, he would have found but too many Prote- 
* {tant princes ready to receive him with open arms, 


o 
5 


profeſſors of Leyden, whom he had cruelly offended 
by his uſage of Joſeph Scaliger, their hero and their 
idol. This is all that I could fay, not having 
© Hornius's book by me. But I have juſt now re- 
* ceived the whole paſſage of that author, which I 
© have inſerted at the bottom of the page, becauſe the 
© bare reading of it is ſufficient to hinder us from 
giving any credit to it; it is ſo full of paſſion and 
g — againſt the Catholics in general, and Scioppius 
in particular, accuſing the former of a barbarous 
« delign of murdering all the Proteſtants, and the lat- 
© ter, of being the promoter of that cruel reſolu- 
tion (88).“ Here follows the paſſage that was ſent 
to Mr Arnauld : I take it from the 386th pa 
George Hornius's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory (89), continued 
and commented upon by Mr Leydecker. © Nun- 
quam res Ewvangelicorum in majori poſitæ erant diſ- 
crimine, quam poſt illam Bohemiorum calamitatem. 
Jeſuitæ enim jam quaſi parta de Univerſa Ger- 
mania, imo omnibus Ewangelicis, victoria, inſolenter 
triumphabant, ac nil niſi cædem Proteſtantium ſpi- 
5 rabant, quodam flagitioſiſſimo Grammatico, & ob 
ſcelera Allorſi Noricorum commiſſa infami, Gaſpare 
8 « Schoppio, 


« 


. 
6 
« 


going back to 


accordingly he writ to Leyden, that he would turn 


without being obliged to aſk a livelihood of the 


(38) Morale pra- 
tique, Tom. 111, 
cb. vi, pag. 129, 


(89) Edit. Lugd. 
Bat. 1687. 1 
ſhall obſerve for 
the benefit of 
thoſe who have 
another edition, 
that this paſſage 
is o be found 
numero 6, of the 
third article of 


the third period. 


(90) Scioppius, 
Epiſt. ad Voſ- 


ſium, p. 225, 


the 20th of Fe- 


SCIOPPIUS. 


died; but I think his death ought to be placed in the year 1649 [NJ]. It cannot be 
denied that he was a very learned man; and had he had as much moderation and 
probity as he had learning and wit, he would be juſtly reckoned one of the heroes 
of the common-wealth of learning. His application to ſtudy, his memory, the 
multitude of his books, the quickneſs of his parts, his eloquence, and his aſcendant . 
over his enemies [O], are ſurpriſing things: but his victories coſt him dear, for he 


« Schoppio, ex Palatinatu ſuperiore Neagora oriundo, 
© ſed indigno, qui tam præſtanti nationi apud poſte- 
ros accenſeatur, (five, ut ſe appellari Italice malebat 
© Scioppio) homine in apoſtaſiam prolapſo, claſſicum ca- 
nente & totale excidium Proteſtantium promittente, 
« ac ſuadente : qui tamen nihil niſi miſerabilis literator 
« fuit, ut opera ejus inepta & maligna oſtendunt, ac 
extrema ſeneQa, ſcriptis Patavio, ubi pre Fe/uta- 
rum, vitæ ejus inſidiantium, metu deliteſcebat, Lei- 
dam literis, tranſitionem iterum ad evangelicos offe- 
rebat, fi in gratiam reciperetur, ſed rejectus Apoſtata 
contemtuſque ob wanitatem fuit. - - - - The affairs 
© of the Ewangelics were never in a more dangerous 
« ſituation, than they were after that calamity of the Bo- 
* hemians. For the Jeſuits, as if they had obtained a 
© compleat victory over all Germany, nay over the 
© whole body of the Evangelics, triumphed inſolenthy, 
© and meditated nothing leſs than a maſſacre of the Pro- 
« teftants; a certain Grammarian of a moſt wicked life, 
© and infamous on account of the crimes which he had 
committed at Altdorf, I mean Gaſpar Schoppius, born 
at Neagora in the Upper Palatinate, though unworthy 
that poſterity ſhould reckon him to be of that noble na- 


tion, (or as he rather choſe to be called after the Ita- 


lian manner Scioppius) a man that had apoſtatized, 

ſounding the charge, and promifing and adviſing the 

total deſtruction of the Proteflants : who nevertheleſs 

avas no more than a miſerable ſnatterer in learning, 
* as it evidently appears from his fooliſh and ſpiteful 
productions; when he avas extremely old, he wwrote let- 
ters to Leyden from Padua, (where he was lurking 
« for fear of the Jeſuits, avho had deſgns againſt his 
« life) in which letters he offered to return to the Prote- 
« ftants, if he could be received into favour, but the 
< Apoſtate w, rejected and deſpiſed on account of his 
6 vanity.” I have hardly read any author, who men- 
tions this deſign of Scioppius, without quoting Hor- 
nius for it. Which makes me apt to think, that no 
other authority can be alledged ; and I doubt one 
voucher is not ſufficient in a fact of ſuch a nature. I 


have heard a learned Lutheran ſay, that Scioppius's 


letters, upon that ſubject have been in Boeclerus's hands. 


But why then where they not publiſhed ; for it is 


well known, that many people look upon Hornius's 
narrative as a meer fable? It is at leaſt an indiſcre- 


tion, which deſerved to be cenſured by the academi- 
cal ſenate. One cannot ſay, that the moſt illuſtrious | 
_ univerſity of Leyden rejected Scioppius's offers, with- 


out doing them wrong. Such a conduct would have 


been neither conſiſtent with human prudence nor 


Chriſtian charity. It would have been a glorious thing 
for the Proteſtants to regain ſuch a man ; beſides, 
ought not the Church to open her arms at all times 
to her revolted children? Muſt ſhe not, like the good 
ſhepherd, go in ſearch of all the ſheep that are gone 
aſtray? Much more would ſhe be guilty, if ſhe ſhut the 
door againſt the ſheep, that are willing to return into 
the ſheepfold. Was it an impoſſible thing for Sciop- 
Pius to repent? Could it be certainly detemined that 
his requeſt was a trick? But, howeyer that was, 


might they not have taken care to preyent his doin 


any miſchief. Take notice, that he obſerves in his 
letters to Voſlius, that the prophetical books which 


he defired to publiſh, contained nothing contrary to 


the Church of Rome. He gives plainly to under- 
ſtand, that he acknowledges the injuſtice and uſurpa- 
tion of the court of Rome, but he ſays nothing where- 
by it appears that he intended to retire among the 
Proteſtants. * Vix autem ſperare audeo, fore ut quic- 
« quam iſtorum in Italia edendi venia mihi detur, non 
quod quicquam in eis vel decretis Romanz Eccleſiæ 
6 fide, vel bonis moribus adverſetur, ſed quod mores 
Curiæ Romanæ omnes Eccleſiæ leges jam olim in 
poteſtatem ſuam perduxerint, nec jam cuiquam fas 
* fit quicquam tale dicere aut ſcribere, quale ipſi Pon- 
* fices in D. Bernardo, Brigitta & Catherina Senenſi 
© non modo vere recteque dictum faſſi ſunt, ſed etiam 


226; It is dated pro ſaluberrimo fidelium . ae religiosè obſervari 


bruary 1642. 


voluerunt (90). Obſerve allo, that this letter con- 
3 


Was 


tains all ſorts of civilities, and ſeveral marks of confi- | 
dence with reſpect to Voſlius. 2 1) As My 
[N] His death ought to be placed in the year 1649 5... does, in 


together with ſuch a memory, that thoſe who heard (See 7% © Pu 


j rentes Gaſparis, 
him Schoppti, p. 15, 


dined at Amberg with the Prince of Anhault, governor of the Palatinar, and wa Wl 
kindly uſed by him. See Ampbot. Sciopp, pag. 129, 130. (100) See Amphotids BY 
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Scioppianæ, pag. 169, 
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(91).] It will appear from the following words of — Miographis 3 

Mr Baillet, that few people know when Scioppius de- | Proluſi 

parted this life. This uncertainty would have vexed (92) Baillet, En- ae F 

him, had he foreſeen it, when he made ſo great a fans celebres, en 

noiſe all over Europe. (92) I have not been able “t. 69. f 

* hitherto to know preciſely in what year he died. Mr * , _ W. 

Patin, the father, ſays it was in 1649. Mr + Lambecius In his Letters, 

< tells us he was writing books ſtill in 1652. Others ES 

* ſeem to ſay that he lived beyond the year 1660. LIES Bib. 

Mr | Galois, ſpeaking of him in 1665, ſays he had lib. i. el. caß. l. 

been lately dead. Mr 4 Conigius writing in 1678, 

© has theſe words, Paucis ab hinc annis vivere deſiit, - J Journal des 

© he ceaſed to live a few years ago. To which I add, Sęavans. 

that others place his death in the year 1663 (93). 

Of all thoſe writers, Mr Patin is he who comes neareſt I Bibl. vet. & 

to the truth; for it is certain Scioppius died in the“ | 

year 1649. Ferrarius ſpeaks of him, as of a man „ 85 

who was no longer alive, in a ſpeech (94) which he (93) eee, 

delivered in the fixteenth year of his profeſſorſhip at mater. Fe 

Padua (95). But he began to be a profeſſor in that Blount, Cenſura 

univerſity in the year 1634 (96), and therefore he ſaid A##orum, pag. 

ſo in 1650. From whence it ought to be concluded |?”: * would 

that Patin had not been ill informed about the year in (yen 8 _— 

which Scioppius died, when he wrote the following had lived till r 

paſſage, on the thirteenth of July, 1649. (97) This 1663. 

« year proves very fatal to men of letters: ſince | 

Mr Hofman's and Mr Pietre's deceaſe, we have alſo (94) That which 

* loſt Mr des Yveteaux, who had been the late king's 3 Funus 

« preceptor ; Mr Juſtel, ſecretary to the king, a learn- os 

* ed man, who did formerly belong to the Marſhal (9 5) Per ſend. 

de Bouillon. Beſides, Voſſius and Spanheim are cim annos in p-. 

dead in Holland; Paganinus Gaudentius in Italy, tavino Gymnaio 

* and likewiſe Gaſpar Scioppius, who wrote about * * * * 1 1 

« forty-three years ago a very infamous book againſt d. tt (sz) 

* the incomparable Foſeph Scaliger. 'This Scioppius "HOG Enfans 

* was a Lutheran in his youth; he turned Roman (96) © I 2. 6c 

Catholic by reading Baronius's Annals, as he faid. 2 On Fe = | 

* Afterwards he went to Rome; where he was a do- Patavino, 5 . 00% 1 

meſtic of Cardinal Madrucio's. He had a mind 1 

© then to turn Jeſuit (98) ; but the ſociety were of (97) Guy Patin, (05) 

opinion that it was better for him to remain a lay- Letter xv, of the Jagen 

man, and that he could do them greater ſervices, 5 and ll 4 

* which he actually did by writing againſt Scaliger. 8 — um. 5 

* He made ſome journies for them to Germany and firſt volume, he live. 

* Venice in diſguiſe (99). Afterwards he had a pen- Edit. of Geneva eishty 

« ſion from the emperor : but at laſt he declared 1691. | Hits 

«* himſelf an enemy to the emperor and the Jeſuits, ww 8 

and went to Padua for the ſafety of his perſon, (98) Others gf 

« where he lived ſecure from all his enemies, having and chat ar f (06) 

obtained a pardon for his paſt life from the Repu- that order. Seo Ml nn 

© blic of Venice. He is ſuſpected to be the moſt con- Mr Baillet, 77. Pack 
* ſiderable author of many ſmall pieces publiſhed gen. on the fidem fi 

« againſt the Jeſuits within theſe fifteen years, and, 0 eee tdeerus } 

among others, of the Auatomia Societatis, & de Stra- It is — # mens 

* tagematis Feſuitarum. He formerly told one of his See Amphor. © oral 2 

* friends, who is alſo very much mine, that Cardinal Sc!2fpp. p. 169. 8 Ape 

© Baronius had ſollicited him by letters, when he was Lucretii 

in Germany, to turn Catholic, and promiſed, in (99) This ſeemm =is, 

* that caſe, to procure him a Cardinal's hat (100) ; f. * eue: ny 1 

„and that Baronius himſelf hoped to be made Pope made ino Ger. (107 D 

« after Paul V. | many after his a Om. 
[O] His application to fludy, his memory, the multi- turning Roman | Mureti, 

tude of his books . . . . . his aſcendant over his enemies.) Catholic, ws Wl 

Ferrarius tells us, in the paſſage which I am going to ws. "=p; oy = (100) In 

cite, that he ſtudied night and day; that during the reſted at Venice Us. Las 

. . . BD » TEN 

fourteen laſt years of his life he kept himſelf ſhut up for ſome das. 

in a little room, and that his converſation with He appeared in 

thoſe that went to viſit him, run only upon learn- Cerman ou 

ing ; that, like another Ezra, he might have re- E 3 (109) Ba 

ſtored the holy Scripture, if it had been loſt; and that vice of the Arch- ubi { ie 

he repeated paſſages of it at a breath for ſeveral hours duke Ferdinand. 83 2 


his picture to be drawn [Q,]. 


him could not ſufficiently admire him, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that he drew from them very ſingular do- 
ctrines, and ſuch as were unknown to the molt learned. 
The number of his books exceeded the number of his 
years. Ferrarius having mentioned the intereſt he had 
with the Popes and ſeveral princes, and the public em- 
ploy ments beſtowed upon him, goes on thus (101) : Po- 
(rot) Oftavius ec inanium pertæ ſus in ſe ipſum recederet, & partim Me- 
Ferrarius, in diolani, partim in hac Urbe (102) victuris, æternum libris 
Proluſione cui ti- hona fige poſteritatis negotium tranſigeret. Eos libros in ore 
zulus Funus Lite- fame in commendatione omnium verſari. Quumque per 


* wy . omnes fere diſciplinas capax ingenium circumtulerit, aus 
(102) That is, tamen in 2 ſme exemplo ſatis eaprimi, nedum laudari 
at Padua. poſſe, judicii vim in aliorum ſeriptis Eſtimandis, & ad 

ters. latinæ orationis cenſuram exigendis miram, atque exa- 

| Zam, tantam vero ſacrarum literarum peritiam, quan- 

B bl. tam fortaſſe nullus ad hanc diem, quantamque nemo cre- 

18 = dat, qui illam auribus non uſurparit. Ut, quod olim de 

= | Ejara dictum eſt, deperditos linguæ ſanctæ Codices ſolus 

des I 2 reparare potuerit. Scilicet uſque ad extremam ſenectam, 
== nuntio rebus humanis remiſſo, noctu dieque in ſacrarum 

=_ literarum commentatione incredibili labore verſatum ut 

& WM ipſum adeuntibus per plures horas uno veluti fpiritu infi- 

=_ nita Facts paginæ loca inufitata memorie felicitate ſtu- 
pentibus, atque attonitis repreſentaret, atque ex ipſis divine 
anno ſapientiæ penetralibus arcana etiam dottiſſimis ignorata ex- 

ND” 3 primeret. Nimirum cum raro alias prodire in publicum ſole- 

Gs 1 ; 1 7 ret, extremis temporibus quatuordecim annos domo, ac ferme 

pag. anguſto cubiculo clauſum diebus noctibus jungentem lucubrare 

would perpetuo ſolitum, cumque a doctis inviſeretur, ne unquam a 

_ 1 literis abſcederet variis, ac feſtivis de re literaria ſermo- 

_— nibus profunde eruditionis fructus uberrimos communicare 

conſueviſſe, huncque ipſi ludum, hoc otium, hoc laborum le- 
| vamen ſemper fuiſſe. Nec mirum fi ætate exatta plures 
 wbich 8 libros a ſe confectos, quam annos numeraret, euſque opera 

Funus vel magnam Bibliothecam inſtruere poſſent, ipſe viva ac 

im. perambulans Bibliotheca merito appellaretur. 

3 The aſcendant he had over his adverſaries is a kind 

exde- ; | | | 

hs a. of prodigy. I have quoted above a paſſage out of 

y mnaſio Mr Baillet in his book concerning famous children, 

etoris wherein that author confeſſes (103), that GOD did 

* (103) Baillet, moſt in every thing reward his indefatigable labour 

"FE Enfans celebres, with great ſucceſs ; the ſequel of that paſſage runs 
An. 69. thus (104): GOD permitted not that his exceſſive la- 
olus Pa- == bours ſhould occaſion his death, or prejudice his health ; 

_ (104) Ibid. but was pleaſed to let him live in the world for the 

of ds | ſpace of twenty olympiads, and perhaps more (105), 

V Patis, (r05) Mr Baillet, for the execution of his deſigns, and the trial of inany 

v, of the Jugem des Spa- people. 

IN, and | nes. fire Is [P] For he was ſtrangely abuſed ; nay, he miſtruſted 

* | aa 5 85 his pen. ] Soon after the publication of the Scaliger Hy- 
LES | he lived above pobolimæus, ſome outrageous pieces came out againſt 
Geneva eighty years: him. Baudius took Scaliger's part in verſe, and Hein- 
Ben certain he fius (106) in proſe. Another author made a bloody 

X ©... 7 fatire, intituled, Vita & parentes Gafparis Schoppii. 

hers ſay Scaliger did not remain idle: he publiſhed Confutatio 


ho r (06) It is he Fabulæ Burdonum, under the name of Janus Rut- 
ne le == 


ler. See w_ mow * Ja- gerfius, which he denoted only by the initial letters 
let, Fu- 1 Hercules tuam J. R. (10 7). Barthius Er for o and n 
n the ffddem ſive Mun. three fatires againſt Scioppius, which I have mencion- 
gramma- ſterus hypoboli- ed in another place (108). Here follow the titles of 
num. 535 maus, and ane ſome other pieces againſt the ſame man. Alberti de 


_ ” vie 0 1 ruled, Albertis Lydius lapis ingenii, ſpiritus ac morum Gaſpa- 
p. 169. five 3 ris Scioppii. j uſdem Vindiciæ generales adverſus famo- 

Lucretii Veſpillo- /s Scioppii Libellos in Feſuitas, at Munich, 1649, in 
his ſeems f-. 1 2mo. Henrici Mottoni Epiſtola de G. Scioppio cui 
alſe : Tbe prapter argumenti ſimilitudinem etiam alia adjetta ſunt, 
urney be (ier) Se, Tho- at Amberg, 1637. One of the chief writers for the 
into Ger- maſius, Prefat, N I YF: Fath F h 
after his in Orationes Jeſuits againſt him was Father Laurence Forerus, who 
g Roman Mureti, P. 24, Publiſhed Grammaticus Proteus, arcanorum Societatis 
lic, was 3 Jeſu Dædalus dedolatus, & genuino ſuo wultu repraſen- 
R _ 1 Oh Hh ar- tatus : acceſſit auctarium animadverſiunum in Gaſparis 
* Venice Wl US. ww. [2], Scioppii Ecclefraſticam Aſtrologiam, at Ingolſtad, 1636, 
me days- in 8vo, Appendix ad Grammaticum Proteum quid de 
peared in relatione Alpbonſi de Vargas fit ſentiendum, in the ſame 
any . place, and in the ſame year, in 8vo. The Je- 
n (09) Baillet, Ju-“ ſuits, they are Mr Baillet's words (109), repreſent 
in the fer- , f a 
hben. des Sgavans, him as the greateſt knave, and the moſt profligate 
ff the Arch“ udi ſupra, 5 . a 
Ferdinand. 535. Pra, aum. © man in the world, and as the public peſt of learning 
Vita & Po * and of human ſociety. And indeed the greateſt men 
$ Gajpar's, 0 


of that time complained of him, . almoſt all with 


ppii, b. 155) | VOL, V. No. CXX. 


) Nav he 7 
ate, and 1 —2W—ſ 


Amphotids 


had the whole Bible at his fingers end (g). 


SC IOPPIUS. 97 


was ſtrangely abuſed; nay, he miſtruſted ſometimes his dreadful pen [B]. He 


It is not ture that he would not ſuffer (g) See Ferra- 


He left behind him ſeveral manuſcripts which are cu mont mn 


the remark [O]. 
very 


one voice, Catholics, Heretics, and even the Deiſts, / 

and all of them voted for his proſcription, becauſe 

he attacked every body without diſtinction, defamed 

the moſt honeſt men with as much pleaſure as impu- 

* dence, and took a pride in neither ſparing quality 

nor merit.” Ferrarius, who praiſed him ſo much, 

acknowledges that he was forced to hear very unplea- | 

ſant ſtories (110). (110) Ita mul- 
J have ſaid that he did not always truſt his pen: ee ſe odia 

the thing 1s this. A pretender to great matters in the — 10h ah 

common-wealth of learning took delight in abufog que hiftorias au- 

Scioppius, and placing him in the loweſt rank of dire cogeretur, 

men of letters. He even threatened to write a book belliſque pluſquam 

againſt him, which ſhould convict him in the eyes of een al 

the whole world to be nothing but a mere ignoramus. drone! gon Rares 

Scioppius ſent him word that he ſhould hold his 277 ſupra, 

tongue, and that if he continued to vex him, he 

would bring himſelf into trouble, not in the court of 

Parnaſſus, before the Muſes, but before the tribunal 

of the Magiſtrates; that Scioppius laying down the 

weapons of learning, would employ no other writings 

againſt him, but ſuch as the records of Bologna could 

afford him; that he would take care to get a copy 

of the information and ſentence, whereby that man 

was convicted of ſeveral crimes. Theſe are, ſaid he, 

the arms I ſhall make uſe of, if he continues to be 

troubleſome to me. When the man had been threat- 

ned thus, he gave over the delign of writing againſt 

Scioppius, but continued to ſpeak ill of him. Nicius 

Erythræus relates the thing very handſomely ; the 

reader will be glad to ſee his Latin ; the thing would 

want ſome of it's principal beauties if I did not give it 

in my author's own terms. Cum de ſingulis, de- 

< trahendi gratia, maledice contumelioſeque loquere- 

tur, Gaſparem vero Scioppium, qui in literaria Rep. 

in primis ordinibus numeratur, imi ſubſellii virum, 

atque inter literatos proletarios, ut ita dicam, xefe- 

rendum eſſe ajebat; quem ille Scioppium, quoniam 

in quodam libello ſua tempora, quaſi literatis viris 

non amica, modeſte reprehenderat, ccepit contume- 

liis omnibus lacerare, atque palam eum infantem, 

rudem, & omnino omnis eruditionis expertem atque 

ignarum aſſerere, minitarique, ſe libro edito ejus 

inſcitiam palam omnibus facturum. At Scioppius mi- 

ſit illi, qui diceret, ſi ſibi amplius moleſtus eſſet, 

non ſe pugnaturum cum eo eloquentiæ doctrinæque 

armis, ſed dictis teſtium, ac ſententiis judicum, in 

publicas tabulas relatis, quibus Bononiæ, malorum 

facinorum argutus, evictus, ac condemnatus fuiſſet; 

his ſe armis curaturum, ut ejus projecta ad detra- 

hendum bonis viris audacia infringeretur, ac retun- 

* deretur. Hic auditis, a ſcribendi contra illum ſen- 3 

« tentia deſtitit, ſeque tantum intra verba continuit (42) Nicies E= 

(111). This may be looked upon as a very mortify- 8 phy 

ing diſgrace for Scioppius. Properly ſpeaking, Zoilus He ſpeats of one 

Ardelio triumphed over him; for when a man of let- Zo:lus Ardelio. 

ters, in a diſpute of learning, has recourſe to magi- I i doubtleſs a 

ſtrates, bailiffs, and attornies, it is a ſign he miſtruſts Juppofrritious = 

his pen and his knowledge. He changes the ſlate of * 

the queſtion ; he ſhuns the fight, he dares not enter (112) Compare 

the liſt with his antagoniſt (112). with this what 
[2 ] Is not true that he would not ſuffer his picture e D 

to be drawn. Thomas Bartholinus ſays, that Scioppius 454 FE] of the 

would never ſuffer his picture to be drawn or engraved, article T H O- 

tho' his friends defired it; and he conjectures that M AS, 

this was owing to his fear of enchantments. But be- 

cauſe he is miſtaken as to the fact (113), his conjecture (713) Scioppius, 

ought not much to be minded. However I ſhall ſet 8 78 1 

down his words, which contain ſome other examples 150, 25K 2 

that are a little more certain (114). Adduci nun Pborides Scioppia- 

* quam potuit. Caſpar Scioppius, quanquam ſæpe ab . It may be 

© amicis rogatus, ut effigiem ſuam vel coloribus picto- ſeen 2 

rum vel æri cælatorum committeret. Neſcio an — 66 EN 

* faſcini metu, quod adverſariorum, quos & magnoy 88 8 

& multos habuit, præſtigias timeret. Hinc maluit (114) Thom. 

cum Accio Poeta, voluminum non imaginum certa- Bartholin. de le- 

mina exercere. Certè nec Palæottus, nec Velſerus (115) gendis Libris, 

nec Pinellus, Viri magni ſe vivos depingi voluerunt, 2: 65, 66. 

« ficut Cakeolarius in Muſeo prodidit. - - - - - Gaſpar _. 

« Scioppius could never be prevailed upon, tho he wwas (175) 1 ſpeak of 


it in the remark. 
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(117) See his 


cap, vii, p. 62. 


name. | 


If any one deſires to know how earneſtly Scioppius applied himſelf in his youth to 
get an exact knowledge of the Latin tongue, he muſt read his Scaliger Hypobolimæus 
Being told that the reading of the ancient Poets was dangerous 


folio 401. 
for young people, and being delirous 


without doing any Prejudice to his virtue, he made uſe of a remedy, which 


deſerves to be mentioned [T ]. 


«© be either painted or engraved. I do not know whether 
this proceeded from his fear of enchantments, becauſe he 
* dreaded the tricks of his adverſaries, who were both 
* many and conſiderable. But he rather choſe, with the 
Poet Accius, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by books than by 
pictures. Certain it is, that neither Palzottus, nor 
« Velfſerus, or Pinellus, all three great men, would 
* ſuffer their pictures to be drawn, while they were 
* alive, as Calceolarius has given an account in his 
* Muſeum.” Batholinus might have added to the three 
(116) A G ES L. examples of Calceolarius, a King of Lacedzmon (116), 
LAUS: fee the Philoſopher Plotinus (117), and a famous Engliſh 
the end of his ar- Divine (118), &c. 
ticle, [R] Several manuſcripts that are wery much com- 
mended.) Read theſe words of Morhofius: Libri 


article, remark 


[AJ]. * Theſaurus, ſive abſolutiſſimi de lingud Latin Commen- 

tarii apud Joh. Michaelem Pieruccium, Profeſſorem 
(118) Gataker, Patavinum, latitant, neque hunc in diem lucem, cum 
ſee the beginning | 


* 
* indignatione eruditorum, vident; de quibus legen- 
nn dus delt Gregor. Let. Lal. regnante ite 3. li 3. 
« pag. 325. Magna hujus libri expectatio apud litera- 
tos eſt, & qui viderunt, ita commendant, ut in illo 
genere nil ſimile a quoquam ſcriptum illis eſſe vi- 
(119) Morhof, deatur (119). - - - Several books of Scioppius are in 
Polyhift. Jb. i, * manuſcript, and among them his Theſaurus five abſolu- 
« tifimi de Lingua Latina Commentarii, remain in 
* the hands of Fohn Michael Pieruccius, profeſſor at 
Padua, and are not yet publiſhed, to the na ſmall in- 
* dignation of the learned world. Concerning theſe read 
* Gregor. Leti Ital. regnante part. 3. lib. 3. pag. 325. 
* Great is the expettation of that book which awe have 
mentioned, and good judges, who have ſeen it, praiſe 
it to ſuch a degree, that they think no writing of the 
* kind was ever to be compared with it. 
cius is probably the ſame upon whom Scioppius be- 
ſtowed ſo many encomiums in his letter to Voſſius, 


and who wiſhed he might have been profeſſor of 


Philoſophy in Holland. Scioppius had taken him 

ö into his houſe, and made him his ſole heir (1 20). 
_—_— written to [S] Andreas SCloPPIUs, Gaſpar's brother . . . 
_ Pcb. m. 1, a ſuppoſititious name, | It is thought (121) that the 
Jeſuit Garaſie is the author of two ſatires, one of 
(121) See Mr Which is intituled, Andrea Schioppii Caſparis fra tris 


Baillet, Auteurs Horoſcopus Anticotonis, ejuſque Germanorum Martillerii, 
deguiſez, Part, 


_ 3 2 (1 22) and the other, Andreæ Schioppis Caſparis Fratris 
Elixir Calviniſticum, ſeu lapis Philoſophie reformate 
a Calvino Geneve primum effoſſus, dein ab IJſaaco Ca- 


(122) Printed at ſaubono Londini politus, cum teftamentario Anticotonis codice 


(120) See the 


logue. 


Antwerp for Je- nuper invento (123). Mr Baillet (124) does very well 
obſerve that Gaſpar Scioppius had no brother, that 
writ any thing; but that, in point of ſatire, the pre- 


rome Verduſſen, 
1614, in 4to. 


3 tended Andreas deſerved to be Gaſpar's brother. The 
N che ſon of Iſaac Caſaubon made the ſame obſervation. 
heirs of Martin Peream, ſays he (125), niſi meruerit hic homo quiſquis 
Nutius 1615, in it, ut Gaſparis Schoppii frater credatur ee. He had 
4tos been ſaying, Certum eft tale illud eſſe ſeriptum ut ipſe 


(124) Baillet Gaſpar Schop, illius author efſe potuerit : adeo menaaciis 


„ & calumniis refertum eſt, adeo plenum maledictis & con- 


Anti, Art. 15, viciis, &c. Soon after he ſpeaks of a ſatire written 
§. 1. by Gaſpar Scioppius, as Eudæmon- Joannes acknow- 
ledges (126). That ſatire is intituled, Holofernis Kri/- 
deri Landſperga Bavari reſponſio. ad epiſtolam Iſaaci 
Caſauboni, Regii in Anglia Archipædagogi pro viro cla- 
riſſimo Gaſpare Scioppio (127). Caſaubon is accuſed in 
it not only of being ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
but alſo of being a pimp, a whoremonger, an adulterer, 
and a thief, and ſome thing worſe ſtill: Ille meo patri, 


(125) Mericus 
Caſaubonus, in 


Pietate, p. 18. 
(126) Caſtiga- 
tionum, lib. ii, 


Pag. 125. 


(127) Printed at 7% 1 ſeit ipſe ſpectatiſſimæ ſemper integritatis fuiſſe, ſtupra, 
Ingolſtad, 1615, Furta, lenocinia, adulteria, 
in 8vo. 


(hec ipſa enim crimina illi 
impingit, & alia quoque vel dictu fœada) audet objicere ? 
mirum mihi videtur & incredibile, niſi quod Schoppium co- 


SCIOPPIUS. 
very much commended [R]. I have not been able to find the elogies of Julius Cæſar 


Capaci, wherein honourable mention is made of him. Two little books have appeared 
under the name of AN DRRAS SCIoPPIvs, Gaſpar's brother [S]. It is a ſuppoſititious 


« Scioppiani 4vexS9)0, multi, atque inter illos ejus 


| palam faciat, quo loco Dei mandata habeat homo pordi- 


This Pieruc- 
words (133), inter hujus generis hereticos hoſiis Dei 


& Hardivillerii vita, mors, cenotaphium, Apotheofis 


to learn Latin from the beſt authors, 


gito (128). The reading of that book, if Scioppius may (128) Nfericus 
be believed, threw Caſaubon into a fit of melancholy Cafaubonus, uli 
of which he died (129). Meric Caſaubon (130) re- ſupra, p. 21. 
futes this by his father's journal, whereby it appears, . 
under the firſt of the ides of March, that Caſaubon de- 729) Serible die 
ſpiſed that ſatire. Having read the infamous things is 
. „ TOW a 83 meum poſtquam 
that are publiſhed in it againſt himſelf, his father, and legerat hunc fun 
his wife, he wrote in his Journal that he gloried in libellum, ex def 
ſuffering with his family all thoſe reproaches for the P*7709ne vite 
ſake of JesUus CHrIsT. His ſon obſerves in the mar- que inde vivers 
gin, that there is nothing in that libel of Scioppius defie. Id. ib 
againſt his mother. He accuſes that ſatirical writer Pag. 24. 
of Atheiſm, and proves it in the following manner. 
Scioppius has collected the fineſt paſſages of the ſcrip- (739) Ib. 5. 25, 
ture, wherein we are forbidden to rail at our neigh- | 
bours ; and at the fame time the tract wherein he has (737) Ib. P. 20, 
inſerted them is a violent ſatire : his deſign was there- 
fore to let the public know that he laughs at the ſcrip- 
ture. Quum intenderet alios inaudito exemplo calumniari, 
& omni convitiorum genere proſegui, congerit præcipuos e | Id. Caſaub. 
S. Scripturis locos quibus vetamur aliis ullam omnino con- Exercit. i, in 


tumeliam facere, aut convitium dicere : nonne ut omnibus e * 
og. M. 


bon. in Epiſtol. 


tus, atque Deo ipſi ( horreſco referens) illudat (131)? 
The following words of Mr Baillet may be added to 
that Latin paſſage. 
* cruel of all wild beaſts, and pretends in another Pra, um. 535. 
book of his + that Scioppius was a profeſſed enemy 


(132) Baillet, 


Jugemens des 


* to Gov, and that he had found in one of his books (133) I» a- 


© execrable blaſphemies againſt the divine authority of 9 2 Baronü, 
the holy ſcripture (132). But it is to be obſerved 7 7 % 
that thoſe blaſphemies are only ſtrained expreſſions nc. 1664, 
about the authority, which the Roman Catholics pre- 


ſcripture. Ducit hodie familiam, they are Caſaubon's of _ 755 
rt, I 55 Yo 15 
certiſſimus Scioppius; in cujus Eccliſiaſtico leviter inſpecto, 
multas legi ſuperioribus diebus adverſus rds 2oTveuſss 
Scripturas, blaſphemias longe diriſſimas. 


(135) See the 
fifth book Suſ- 


I fay he could not have pitched upon a more proper 7%” of Gaſpar 
brotherhood. Mr Baillet (134) obſerves, that here plus. 
was in the beginning of our century one Andrew SC 10 P- 


calls Conrad Schoppius, a learned man, who was in — eas 
ſill living in 1633, his couſin (135). He taught 
Rhetoric at Berne (136), and had been Profeſſor of (147) See the 
Eloquence and Poetry at Heidelberg (137). I would verſes he made 
not affirm that Co RAD ScHoPPIUs, a Taylor of for Philip Pa- 
Francfort (138), one of the chief authors of the in- reus: they are 
ſurrection which happened in that town in the year 3 ob 
1614, and beheaded two years after (139), was not or the fame Pz. 
related to Gaſpar, There has been a miniſter, called reus. 
ConRAD SCHOPPIUS, Who publiſhed {ome Latin (238) See the 
ſermons (140). Continuator of 
[7] He made uſe of a remedy, which deſerues to be Thuanus's Hi- 
mentioned.) It conſiſted in mortifying his body by a ftory, 4. vi, 
ſtrict diet. He faſted whole days in Germany poring £8: 433. 
upon his books ; and when he was at Rome, he 
wholly abſtained from wine, meat, eggs, and fiſh ; Pag. 658. 
he made but one meal in a day, and eat then no- 
thing but very common things and in a ſmall quan- (749) Praun 
tity ; half a cabbage, a little rice, a ſmall piece of his Bibliarbecd 
cheeſe, a pear or an apple; and both in winter and C!affca. 
ſummer, he had no other bed than boards, two blan- 
kets, and a pillow (141). There is no doubt but (141) Cubitus 
theſe are excellent remedies againſt the rage of .incon- + - aſſeres fine 
tinency, when a man does ſincerely deſire to live ulla culcita cer 
chaſte. Thoſe, who pretend that. they are not very abuſque lodicibus 
effectual, and that marriage is the only true remedy, inſtructi. Sciqp- 
are ſuch as never tried them, or do not much care ſons, bot infra, 
| 3 = to. Iv 


＋ Ifaac. Caſau- 


] 136) See the E- ¾ 
PIUS, in Saxony, a Lutheran; but I cannot believe, adds 5 0 Dedicatory 8G 


he, that he was Gaſpar's near relation. I can ſay no- of Freinſhemius's 1 
thing upon this ſubject, I only know that our Scioppius Commentary u- 


renuntiaſſe, at- 


Caſaubon calls him the moſt Sgavans, ubi ſu- KB 


133, Edit. Ge. 
1 Non 

propter 
tend the Church has received from God to explain the (134) In Vol. i, 


20th letter of toe 
5 I | ad Ven 


After this digreſſion I return to Father Garaſſe, and Pectarum Leclio- 1 


27 
* 
Jr 
Fg 
Ho 
LE + 
8 
x 


(139) Idem, i. Wn 
* bs 


mentions them iu 


vicali tantum du -- 
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(142) 1. 
Scalig. | 
lim, fol. 


(143) J 
find abo 
remark 
num. n 
article ] 
TA, tt 
of Tert' 
words, 

ral paſſ⸗ 
like nati 


(144) 8 
ibid, ve 


dinem, 
carnium 
ratur, 


e xercita 


tia, & 
nimis p. 


* Prut 


commo 


ricus 
18, ubi 
21. 


1, pag. 
3. 


| 8 
Vol. i, 
1 VOI. Þ 


Anti, 
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ee the 
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(142) Idem, in 
Scalig. hypobo- 


(143) You will 
find above in the 


article EREMI- 
TA, the ſequel 
of Tertullian's 
words, and ſeve- 
ral paſſages of the 


(144) Scioppius, 


propter hebetu- 
dinem, quæ ex 
carnium eſu gene- 
ratur, ſed etiam 
exercitationis gra- 
tia, & ne caro 
nimis perpruriſcat 


GS. DST 0S 604 6 24 r 6: 0. A. 8 


(142). Cum primis ineuntis adoleſcentiæ meæ annis 
« yeteres ſcriptores, & in primis poetas legere cupe- 
© rem, & viros autem doctos audirem, qui arma pru- 
« riginis, hoc eſt, obſcena illa poetarum carm ina iſti 
præſertim ætati propter periculum etiam atque etiam 
cavenda dicerent; excogitavi rationem, qua cum 
minimo meo damno aut periculo utilitates, quæ ex 
« lectione iſta peti poſſunt, haurirem. . . . . . Ego qui 
« Jubricas illas poëtarum cantilenas tuto, &, ut ait 
© Lucretius, mea ſine parte pericli percipere cuperem, 
© temperantiz & abſtinentiz ultro me colligandum præ- 
© bui. Nam ut Terentius ait, /e Cerere & Baccho 
« friget Venus: ſive ut ante ipſum Euripides: 


EY NH νẽEGenlh Toi Kumes, tv miwartt d d. 
Saturis adeft Venus, non eſurientibus. 


* Monſtrum ſcilicet haberetur libido fine gula (ait Tertul- 
«* hanus) (143)... .. (144) In libidinem ebullire, 
res laterum eſt ac virium. Vires autem, ne infirmitas 
forſan perdat militiam, cibis excitantur. Scitis, ait 
ille, quid tentare ſoleat humanam ſatietatem. Toto 
itaque biennio ſic in Germania vixi, ut integros dies 
aridus, ficcus ac jejunus in ſtudendo conſumerem, 
omninoque prandia ignorarem. Veni poſtea in Ita- 
liam ; ubi cum pleroſque omnes ſcriptores veteres 
tam Græcos, quam Latinos, diligenti lectione con- 
triviſſem, excerpſiſſemque ſedulo omnia, quæ ad 


vitam quam tranquilliſſimè agendam uſui fore viſa 


non probari Plato oftendit, ſed etiam ſemel in die 
ſaturum fieri, & vino carere nolle, non ſatis eo dig- 
num eſſe deprehendi, qui ſibi legendis ſapientiæ ma- 
giſtris illis operæ pretium feciſſe videretur. .... . . 
Quare ne in legendis iſtis oleum & operam perdidiſ- 
ſem, tamquam germanus Stoicus quique ad vitam po- 
tius, quæ didiciſſet, quàm ad diſputationes referenda 
cenſeret, vinum aqua ex præfluente Tiberi hauſta mu- 
tavi, quod ignem ſcilicet, ut Plato ait, igni addendum 


proſcripſi, non ſolum | 14 Tyr vaIpiav Thy αν 
Tis #peopeyies j,, fed etiam cue 
Xe nai Ts u,ẽH—p ein Tepr T4 dopodioia Thv 
o4p14, ut idem Clemens loquitur, cùm veriflime a 
S. Hieronymo dictum fit: Eſum carnis effſe ſemina- 
rium libidinis. Sed etiam piſcibus & ovis culina ac 
menſa mea interdixi, quod hæc quidem * gur 
plus ſatis experimentis didiciſſem, piſcium vero eſu 
majorem etiam, quam carnium, voluptatem capere 
ſolerem: quare dimidiato caule & aliquantulo oryzæ 


viginti quatuor horas durare ſoleo, eadem opera jen- 
tans, prandens, cœnans ac commiſſans.. - While 


learned men ſay that theſe inſtruments of wantonneſs, 


be guarded againſt at thoſe years, on account of their 
dangerous conſequences, I thought of a way by which 
ewith the leaſt prejudice or hazard to myſelf I might 
reap the advantages of ſuch reading. . . . . . Defiring 
to peruſe theſe dangerous productions of the Poets in ſafe- 
ty, and without my ſhare in the danger, as Lucretius 
ewords it, I frankly bound myſelf over to temperance 
and abſtinence. For, as Terence ſays, Love languiſhes 
without good victuals and drink: or, as Euripides be- 
fore him : | | 


S AGES Sa a An 9a 06 9.2.4. 4. a. a A 


Lowe thrives with plenty, but with hunger dies. 


Luſt without good cheer (n Tertullian) would be 
looked upon as a prodigy. . . . . . . The bubblings of 
luſt are the. effefts of a vigorous and healthy body. But 


«„ „ «„ A 
r n 


corrigendos ordinandoſque mores & affectus & ad 


efſent. . . . . . . Non modo bis, quod in ſiculis ſibi 


non putarem : tum carnes in perpetuum a menſa mea 


cum piro aut pomo & caſei fruſtillo contentus, ipſas 
wery early in my youth I had an inclination to read the 
antient authors, and eſpecially the Poets, and hearing 


1 mean the obſcene verſes of the Poets, ought ftrifdly t(o 


this vigour is provoked and ſet on by victuals. You 
| © know, /ays he, what temptations a man generally 
has after a belly-full, &c. . . . . Wherefore like a 


to reſiſt luxury; and therefore their teſtimony is of no 
great force: but the affair we are now upon is a re- 
lation, not a diſpute. Here follow Scioppius's words 


true Stoic, and one who thought his learning was ra 
ther to be applied to his life and manners. than to diſ- 


becauſe I was unwilling, as Plato ſays, to add fire to 
fire, I [ikewiſe for ever baniſhed meat from my table, 
not only on account of the heavineſs which is occa- 
ſioned by the eating thereof, but alſo ſor the ſake of 
exerciſe, and that my fleſh might not have too great 
an itching to love-affairs, as the ſame Clemens ſays ; 
and as it is moſt truly affirmed by St Jerome: That the 
eating of fleſh is the nurſery of luſt, &c.” Take 
notice that he ſays (145) that before he had read Fa- 


< K (6A a Sv & <a x; N -.% 


putes, that I might not loſe my labour in reading theſe + 
books, I changed my wine for the water of the Tiber, 


(145) Id. fol. 


ther Coſter's books, he practiſed moſt of thoſe things 250, © 


only to live in conformity to reaſon, but after he had 
read theſe, he directed them to Gop. It is alſo to be 
obſerved that he believed the reading of ſome books 
could excite the moſt drowſy tempers. He reckoned 
among thoſe books ſome commentaries of Scaliger and 
their text. (146) Vos autem capulares illi, vieti, 
edentuli, & jam diu Acheronti debiti, ſi jam vos 
opus perdere & tamquam caballos in clivo non facere 
pudet, ut Satyrion compendi faciatis, familiaris hujus 
mei auctores, in eoſdemque notas legite, 


- - - - Accendi queis frigidus zvo 2 8 ai 
Laomedontiades aut Neſtoris hernia poſſit (147). 


a £ 


But ye, decrepit, ſpriwelled, toothleſs old men, whoſe 

bodies are long ago due to their graves, if ye be not 
henceforth aſhamed to ſe your labour, and to fumble 
like worn out jades upon the mountain, inſtead of all 
provocatives, read the authors of this friend of mine, 
and his notes upon the ſame, $$ 


A X (6 


So full, fo fierce, ſo vig'rous, and ſo ftrong 
That looking on would make old Meſtor young. 
| Dark. 


And becauſe he took hold of every opportunity to in- 
ſult that great man, he tells him in a reproachful man- 
ner that he ſlighted his father's judgment, in comment- 
ing upon certain authors. I ſhall ſet down his words, 
that the reader may ſee that men of great virtue and 


learning, though belonging to the ſame family, are 


divided in their opinions about obſcenities. 
c 


© (148) 
Cum pater tuus obſcenos & immemorabiles Auſonii, 
Martialis, ſimiliumque poetarum verſus negarit a 
Critico cenſendos, atque adeò ne legendos quidem 
omnino, aut audiendos, ſed deteſtandos & flammis 
expiandos, & pro ſignis Priapi, adeoque pro libris 
honori ejus ſcriptis, ſanctorum imagines a nobis ha- 
bendas eſſe contenderit. (149) 'Tu exortus es 
homo ſanctiſſimus & caſtitatis ac pudicitiæ exemplar 
atque ſpecimen, qui non modò illum ipſum cenſura 
patris tui notatum Auſonium, ſed hoc etiam Burdi- 
galenſi Triphallo zihilo deterius mutoniatos Catullum, 
Tibullum, Propertium, & Priapeiorum verſuum ſcrip- 
tores, magna temporis curæque impenſa a te recen- 
ſitos, caſtigatos, nec pœnitendis (ut gloriaris) com- 
mentariis illuſtratos emittere & adoleſcentibus com- 
mendare auderes. Hoc, ſatis ſcio, nullo modo patri 
tuo probare poſles. - - Afer your father had declar- 


Martial, and the like Poets, did not deſerve the remarks 
of any Critic, and therefore that they were not to be 
read or heard, but to be deteſted and burnt, and that 
inflead of the ſtatues of Priapus, and books written in 
honour of him, wwe ought to have the images of the 
Saints. . You appeared, a man of eminent ſandl i- 
ty, forſooth, and a fingular inſtance of modeſty, who 
have taken care to publiſh, for the benefit of the youth, 


(146) Id. ib. fo!, 
272, verſo, 


(147) Juven. 
Sat. Vi, ver. 323. 


(148) Scioppiue, 
ibid. fol. 281. 


verſo. 


(149) Ibid, fol. 
282. 


not only that ſame Auſonius, whom your father marked 


ewith a note of infamy, but likewiſe theſe other maſler- 
pieces of ribaldry Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and 
the authors of the Priapeia, after having reviſed and 
corrected them with great. loſs of time and pains, and 
illuftrated them, with a commentary of which, as you 
boaſt, you have no reaſon to be aſhamed. This, I am 
well aſſured, you could no aways juſtify to your father. 
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* (a) Marcel, cb. 
wit, of the de- 
lectable Folie, 


1650. 


(5) Naudẽ Apo- 
log. des grans 
Hommes, ch. 
xvi, P. N. 496. 


[ (Fa) In his 
18th Macaronic. 
The paſſage be- 
gins with, Ecce 
Michaelis de 
incantu Re- 

N gulæ Scott. 

| REM. CriT.] 


le) Naude, 76:9, 


* Pitſeus 1. vo- 
lum. de rebus 
Anglicis. | 


(1) Naude Apo- 
logie des grans 
Hommes, ch. 


vii, Pag. 498. 


2) Grangier in 
his French Com- 
3 mentary upon 

= Dante's Inferno, 
Pag. 254, 255+ 


(a) See Vottii 
Diſputat. Select. 
Tom, iii, p. 568, 
- 7 + | ER 


(s) For the 
month of Auguſt 
1686, Art, ii, 
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SCOFTUS: SCRIBONIUS.. SCULTETUS. 


SCOTUS (Micnaz) a learned man, and a great lover of Mathematics and 


Aſtrology, lived in the XIIIth century. He was well beloved by the Emperor Frederic II 
pag. 123, Ly to whom he dedicated all his books. They have put him in the claſs of Magicians, 
and they tell us that he frequently invited ſeveral perſons to dinner, without cauſing any 
thing to be got ready for them, but that having made his gueſts ſit down at table, he 


forced the ſpirits to bring him meat from all parts, and when it was come he told the 
company, Gentlemen, this comes from the kitchen of the King of France, and this from the 
kitchen of the King of Spain ; that comes from England, &c (a). Merlinus Coccaius has 
diverted himſelf with deſcribing his enchantments (5) (F-). The Poet Dante adopted 
the common error [A]. We have more reaſon to believe John Bacon, an Engliſh 
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Carmelite, and the Prince of the Averroiſts (c), who quotes (d) Michael Scotus as a (4 par, is, 


great Divine. believe | 
very much [B]. However it be, it is ſaid that this pretended Magician foreſaw in 
what manner he ſhould die, and that he foretold the place where the Emperor 
Frederick II ſhould loſe his life [CJ. I ſhall fay ſomething of his books [D]. 


. [4 ] The Poet Dante adopted the ben error.] 


We have likewiſe more reaſon to believe Pitſeus who commends him S. Diging, 


xxxiil. 


in the reign of the Emperor Frederic II, and fore- 
'Theſe are his words at the end of the XX th Canto of told to him the place where he ſhould die, which 
his Hell. © he faid was Florence. Wherein the ſaid emperor 
; ; g N by reaſon of the equivocal name; for 
1 1 | © he did not die at Florence, the chief town of Tuſ- 
te 2 TIM , NEAL AO POO» * cany, but in a caſtle of Apulia called Fiorenzola. 
MAES: enden CHS amen * That Magician foreſaw that he himſelf ſhould die 
Delle Magiche frode ſeppe il gioco. by the fall of a ſtone, that ſhould break his head. 
| Fo PG | | © Which accordingly. came to paſs ; for one day being 
He there with meagre fides auas Michael Scot, © at church bare-headed to worſhip the body 0. 
zo truly had the art of Magic got. © blood of Jesus CHRIST, the rope faſtened to 
| | « the bell that was ringing, made a large ſtone fall 
[B] Pitſeus commends him very much.) He ſays in |; upon his head, and immediately he thought he 


ſhould die, which he did ſuddenly.” - 
[DI] I fall fay ſomething of his books. ] He wrote a 
treatiſe about Phyſiognomy, and a book containing 
ſeveral queſtions upon Sacroboſco's ſphere, and a Hi- 
ſtory of Animals (3). 


expreſs words, that though Michael Scot wwas accounted 
a Magician by the vulgar and rabble of the ignorant, 
yet wiſe men have entertained a quite different opinion 
of him. © * Prudentum tamen & cordatorum homi- 
* num longe aliud fuit judicium, qui potius perſpicax 
ejus in ſcrutandis rebus abditis admirabantur inge- 
nium, laudabant induſtriam, quam reprehendendam 
judicabant curiofitatem, inſpiciebantque hominis ſci- 
entiam, non ſuſpicabantur culpam (1). - - - The opi- 


there. The treatiſe about Phyſiognomy was written 
at the requeſt of the Emperor Frederic II, I have it in 
Italian: The title runs thus: Phyfionomia lagual com- 


rather admired the quickneſs of his apprehenſion in 

making diſcoveries, and rather praiſed his application 

than blamed his curiofity. In ſhort they confidered his 

knowledge without ſuſpecting a fault.” 3 

[C] He foreſaw in what manner he ſhould die, and 
marked the place where the Emperor Frederic IT ſhould 
hoſe his life.) This I find in a commentator upon 


o 
nion of wiſe and ſenſible men was far different. They 
. 
c 
c 
6 


pilo Maeſtro Michael Scotto, d prieghi di Federico Ro- 
mano Imperatore, huomo di gran ſcienza: & & coſa 
molto notabile, e da tener ſecreta pers che I di grande 
efficacia, & comprende coſe ſecrete della natura, baſtanti 
ad ogni Aſtrologa: & e diviſo in tre parti. It was 
printed at Venice per Marchio Sefſa, in 1533. It is a 
book in octavo conſiſting of ſeven ſneets. 


Dante. Michael the Scotchman, /ays be (2), lived 


SCRIBONIUS (WILLIAM ApoLyenvs) a German Phyſician and 
Philoſopher, and author of ſeveral books [A], was born at Marpurg, and lived to- 
wards the latter end of the X VIth century. As he had a great eſteem for the method 
of Ramus, he publiſhed Logical Expoſitions of ſome of the ſciences, and I believe 


that he begun with Rerum Pbyſicarum juxta leges logicas metbodica Explicatio. It is a 


book of 107 pages in 8 vo, printed at Francfort in the year 1577. He was one of 
thoſe who maintained that witches ought to be puniſhed, and that the proof of water 


He ſhould have been mentioned (3) See Naude, 
in the great catalogue of Voſſius (4), on account of the, ubi ſupra, Pag. 
ſecond of theſe three books; but I did not find him 96. | 


( 4) Voſſius, de 
Scient. Mathem. 


was lawful in this kind of proſecution (a). One may ſee in the Nouvelles de la Republique 


des Lettres (b), that they reprinted in the year 1686 a letter which he wrote upon this 


ſubject. - 


[A] Author of ſeveral books.) I have taken notice 
in the text of what I reckon to be his firſt production. 
He cauſed it to be reprinted oftner than once, and 
enlarged it conſiderably, ſo that in the edition of Baſil 
1583 he divided it into three books. It was reprint- 
ed the fame year at London with his //agoge Spherica 


methodice propofita, in 8vo. His Phyſics were reprint- 


ed at Cambrige cum Animadverfonibus Timothei Bright, 


in the year 1584 in 8vo. His Idea Medicinæ ſecundum 
Logicas leges informandz came out at Lemgow the ſame 


year in 8yo. He added to it a treatiſe de inſpectione 


urinarum contra eos qui ex qualibet urina de quolibet 
morbo judieare volunt. Item de hydrope, de podagra, & 


dyſemeria phyfiologia corporis. His book de ſagarum 


SCULTETUS (ABRAHAM) p 


IA] He is aut ſeveral backs.) We have ſeen 
in the Rape d a that he taught ſcholars in his 


natura & poteſtate deque his recte copnoſeendis & puni- 


endis : ubi de purgatione earum per aquam frigidam con- 


tra Fobannem Eabichium & Henricum Neuwaldum, was 
printed at Marpurg the year 1588 in 8 vo. His 
Anti-Piſcator Logicus ad Logicas exercitationes Fohannis 
Piſcatoris reſpondens was printed at Bafil the fame year 
in 8vo. I do not think that he was an Anti-Ranuſt, 
as Mr Baillet believed (1) on account of that book. 
He ſtyles Ramus in an epiſtle dedicatory.(2) Philo/ephie 
finceriores antiſtes, - - - the head of a better "Philo/ophy. 


Let us not forget that he procured a new edition of rum Phyficarom 


1 


Theſaurus pauperum Petri Hiſani, and of yþoft 
ſanitatis of Liebault, at Franctort 1578 in-8Vc K 


* 


* 


6 rofeſſor of Divinity at Heidelberg, and 
author of ſeveral books [4], was born at Grunberg in Sileſia on the twenty-fourth of 


Auguſt 


room while he was yet, a ſcholar himſelf. The le- 


(1) Tom, li, of | 
the Anti, Art. 
140. 


(2) That of Re- 


5 juxta leges Jogi 


cas methodica 
Explicatio. 


Qures he read to them upon Morality and the 2 * | 


1) Sculte 
Narrat, f 
tica de cy 
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(2) Id. ibi 
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(5) Id. ibic 
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(9) Ad. ibiq 
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Auguſt 1566 (a), and after he had ſtudied there till the year 1582, he was ſent to Gain 


Breſlaw to make further improvements. 


He was quickly recalled from thence, becauſe 1556, as Frehe- 


his father, who had lately loſt all that he had in the great fire of Grunberg (b), was ;. ; Theatri, 


no longer able to maintain him at the college, and deſigned to make him learn a trade. — 
The young man did not like ſuch a propoſal, and in order to purſue his ſtudies went in 


P. 424, affirms. 

He ſays in the 
owing page 
that Scultetus 


queſt of a tutorſhip. He found a good one in the houſe of a burgo- maſter of Freiſtad d e 24th of 


(c); which gave him an opportunity to hear Abraham Bucholcer preach (d). He 
made a journey into Poland in the year 1584, and the year following went to Gorlitz i 


October 1625, 
aged 59 years. It 
n 5 2 wrong 


Luſatia, where he ſtaid above two years, going conſtantly to the public lectures, and lation. 


reading private ones to others (e). 


He acted thoſe two parts in the univerſity of 6) The 26th of 


Wittemberg in 1588, and 1589, and then in that of Heidelberg till he was admitted YO 


miniſter in the year 1594. He exerciſed his miniſtry, in a village of the Palatinate (F) 3 
for ſome months, and then he was invited by the Elector Palatine to be one of his 


preachers. I ſhall ſpeak of a conference he had with Samuel Huberus [B]. 


He was (4) The author 


choſen miniſter of St Francis's church at Heidelberg in the year 1598, and two years 1 


after he was admitted into the Eccleſiaſtical ſenate. He was ſeveral times employed to 


logical books. 


viſit the churches and ſchools of the Palatinate; and notwithſtanding thoſe avocations, ( Publice didid, 


he wrote ſome books which required great labour, 


privatim docui, 


He followed the Prince of Anhalt Abrabam Scul- 


to the war of Juliers in the year 1610, and applied himſelf to ſettling Eccleſiaſtical {2% ©, e 


affairs in thoſe parts, with great prudence and vigilance. 


s citation (/, Page 
He attended the Prince 16. | 


Palatine Frederic V in his journey into England, in the year 1612; and got himſelf {f) Called Schri- 


acquainted with the moſt learned men of that country. 


He went to the court of ſheim, near Hei- 


Brandenburg, in the year 1614, the Elector John Sigiſmund, who was ready to renounce Ys 
Lutheraniſm, having deſired to concert with him the meaſures it was proper for him to (e] Profeftus 


follow in this change. 


; WS np ſum Berli 
He executed well the commiſſions that were given him in ſuch a ibique rem Ch 


ibique rem Chri- 


juncture (g). Being returned to Heidelberg, he, for very good reaſons, accepted of the i, pro virili ad 


charge of preacher to the court. 


He obrained leave to reſign it in the year 1618 


menſem uſque 
» Octobrem, egi. 


when he was appointed profeſſor of Divinity. He was ſoon after deputed to the ſynod +57 # 


of Dort, and endeavoured at firſt to reconcile the contending parties; but 


Berlin, where I 


perceiving exerted myſelf as 


that it was in vain, he ſtoutly maintained the doctrines of the Contra-Remonſtrants. He in the for _ 
preached at Francfort the year following, during the fitting of the electoral diet; for 


his maſter appointed him preacher to the deputies he ſent thither. 


Cbriſtianity till 
He followed that ** a of Cee 


. ELD . . . . . ; ber, 1d, ibid, 
prince into Bohemia, and having retired into Sileſia, after the fatal battle of Prague, he 


reſolved to return to Heidelberg, in order to diſcharge the office of profeſſor. 
no ſooner arrived there, but all academical exerciſes ceaſed : 


gates, moſt of the profeſſors fled away. 


5) Taken from 
- . He was Werke Abr 
the enemies being at the bam Scultetus in- 


He retired to Bretten, and then to Schorndorf, tituled, 4 currt- 


in the duchy of Wirtemberg, from whence he went to Embden, in Auguſt 1622. rs oj 


The King of Bohemia, his maſter, had conſented that the cit 


Narratio apolo- 
y of Embden ſhould 87, printed 


4to. 


offer him a miniſter's place. This call was accepted of (5): but the Profeſſor eee 


at Heidelberg, produced a book which was ſoon after 
printed and explained in ſome illuſtrious ſchools. In 
eadem Schold med privata Auditoribus petentibus doctri- 
nam Morum & Siderum explicabam ; unde mihi Ethico- 
rum libri duo, Sphæricorum libri tres confetti, qui non 


ita multò poſt publicati, & in aliquot Illuſtribus Scholis 
(i) Scultetus, in /ierunt enarrati (1). Samuel Huberus being called to 


tica de curriculo 


wur, Pag. 23, 


(2) Id. ibid. 


(3) That work 
contains four 
parts, which 
ame out one af- 
ker another, 


(4) Scultet 
ubi ſupra, * 


(6) Id. ib. P. 16. 
(7) Id, ib, P. 28. 


(3) Id. ib, b. 52. 


(9) Id. ibid, pag. 


ree of the 10 


ay 1613. 


Wittemberg, in the year 1593, made an oration de 
diſſidiis in religione. - - - of difſentions in point of religion. 
Scultetus publiſhed a confutation of it without putting 
his name to it. Scholia & Notas in illam, ſed fine no- 
mine edidi, in quibus homini craſſos errores in Logica, 
craſſiores in GCrammaticd, craſſilſimos in Theologia com- 
monſtro (2). He compoſed at the ſame time, 1. An 
Analyſis of the works of the Fathers, which was print- 
ed ſome years aſter at Amberg, and intituled Medulla 
Patrum (3). 2. An Jſagoge Hiſtorica in V. T. libros, 
together with an Analyſis of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Oc. 


He loſt that work and ſeveral others after the battle of 


Prague, and particularly the Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion (4). He took a journey into Sileſia in 1594, and 


returning to Heidelberg he went through Gorlitz, 


where he made a funeral oration on Laurentius Ludo- 
vicus (5), which was printed, and afterwards inſerted 
by Melchior Adam in his lives of the Philoſophers. 
This Laurence had been Melancthon's ſcholar, and 
principal of a college at Gorlitz (6). Martin Mylius, 
who ſucceeded him, defired Scultetus to pay that duty 
to his old maſter (7). Scultetus publiſhed in 1611, an 
expoſition of the goſpels for be which was tran- 

ted out of German into ſeveral languages (8), and 
1 


ed books, at Rome (9). He publiſhed two ſermons 


1 had preached in the ſynod of Dort, two other ſer- 


mons preached by him at Heidelberg in the ſecular 


year of the Reformation, and that which he had 
VOL. V. | 


put into the Index librorum prohibitorum, - - - of probi- 


Heidelberg 


| preached at Prague againſt idols. Take notice that 


he did not loſe all his Annals of the Reformation ; for 
he publiſhed the two firſt decads before he went into 
Bohemia with the Elector his maſter. I find that he 
wrote Idea concionum in Eſaiam, Epiſtolas D. Pauli ad 
Romanos & Hebræos & Pſalmos Dawidis, & obſerva- 
tiones Grammatice, Logice, Hiftorice, & Theologice 
in hiſtoriam Feſu Chriſti nati, educati, baptizati & 


 tentati, & in hiſtoriam concionum & miraculorum Jeſu 


Chriſti, & de precatione tractatio logica & Theologica, & 
Joannes Baptiſta lgice deſcriptus. See Freherus's Thea- 
trum (10). He had a hand in the Greek and Latin (10) Freher. 


edition (11) of St Athanaſius, and of the councils of Theatrum, Pag. 


Nice and Epheſus; to which, he added a ſhort Hiſto- * 

ry of the ſeven univerſal councils, and his tranſlation (11) printed for 

of twenty Greek ſermons (12). I ſhall ſay nothing of Commelin 1601. 

his German books againſt a Jeſuit of Mentz, againſt 

M. de Neer's apoſtacy, and againſt the confeſſion of (12) Scultet. ubi 

Cologn, &c (13). See again Freherus's Theatrum. ſupra, pag. 35. 
[BI I fhall ſpeak of a conference which be had with © 

Samuel Huberus.) In the year 1606 he was ſent to (73) Id. ibid. 

Newſtad to confer with a mathematician (14), who F. 24 

had been employed to finiſh and publiſh a book of (14) Calkd I. 

Rheticus (15), and who put off from day to day the 9 One. 

publication of that work. He went in the name of | 

the great council, to diſcourſe with him about what (15) 7 think it 

was neceſſary to be done, in order to make an end was Canon tri- 

of that edition. He found Samuel Huberus at Spire, 9 —— "i 

in the inn where he lay. That man was preparing a 8 


Scient. Mathem. 


book for the next Francfort fair, and no ſooner knew pag. 66, 
who Scultetus was, but he propoſed to him a diſpute 
upon controverſies in religion : It was accepted, and 
laſted from nine a-clock in the morning till three in 
the afternoon, in the preſence of the Lutheran mini- 
ſters. It turned upon the doQtrine of Predeſtination 


6) Taken from 

(16). Scultetus came off at laſt by, an argument, (19. "Rs. 

a” a kind of a perſonal jeſt, * Tandem abel pa; * 
c me 
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ing to Witte in 
his Diarium, it 
Was in 1624, 


© me argumento in ſpeciem quidem ſed reipſa minime 
jocoſo, quo docui Huberum non eſſe Eccleſiæ veræ 
« filium (17). - - At /aft I got off clear by an argument 
© ewhich ſeemed to be, but in truth was not, a joke, 
© by which I proved that Huberus wwas not a ſon 
« of the true Church,” I will prove to you, ſaid he 
to Huberus, that you do not belong to the true 
Church: it is certainly either among the Reform- 
ed, or among the Lutherans, or among the Ro- 
man Catholics. But you have left the communion 
of the Reformed, you have been expelled from that 
of the Lutherans, and you write againſt the Roman; 
therefore, &c. The diſpute went on quietly, for the 
two chief qualities of a good diſputant met in Hube- 
rus ; he patiently heard his antagoniſts, tho' never ſo 
prolix, and meekly bore their hard words. A#a & 
peracta ſunt omnia tranquille : Neque enim diſſimulan- 
dum eft : que due wirtutes in Diſputatore prime ſunt, 
eas ambas me in Hubero deprehendifſe, patientiam adver- 
ſarium prolix® ſua explicantem audiendi, & lenitatem 
etiam aſperè didta perferendi (18). He maintained that 
all men are elected, and perplexed Hunnius, who de- 
(19) See the re- nied the election of ſome perſons (19). Primum laudo 
mark [E] in FHuberi ratiocinationem qua Mgidium Hunnium Witem- 
+4 HUN- gergæ conſtrinxerat, qui nec Huberi generalem, nec Re- 
; formatorum ſpecialem electionem agnoſcere voluit (20). 

(20) Scultet, [C He was married three times, and left but one 
ubi ſupra, p. 33. daughter behind him.) His firſt wife was Catherine 
| Bergia, whom he married at Heidelberg in Novem- 

(21) Id. ib. P. 29. ber 1594 (21). He loſt her the twenty-fifth of March 
1605, and continued ſixteen months a melancholy 

(22) Id. ib. 7. 44. widower(22), ſo ſickly, that he thought his health requi- 
7, red he ſhould have ſome body to take care of it (23). 
(23) In viduitate He therefore married Catherine Lorichia, the widow 
ſedecim menſes of Dr Rhodingus, and having loſt her the twentieth of 


(17) Id. ibid, 
Page 33 


(13) Id. ibid. 


vixi, quibus cor- October 1607, he married another widow the eigh- 


+ wag = m teenth of July 1608 (24), by whom he had a daugh- 
morbo attentare- ter, the firſt of December 1609 (25), who, together 
tur, valetudinis with her mother, were the companions of his exile at 
F N Embden, in the year 1624 (26). 

e [D] No man was ever more cruelly flandered by his 
(24) 18. it enemies] He expreſſes himſelf thus in the Epiſtle Dedica- 
e, tory of his Narratio Apologetica. Dentatis ſcriptis, 
(25)14. ib. þ. 47. « infamibus Theſibus, contumelioſis Wee a 

«* picturis, cantilenis, in nomen, in famam, in doctrinam 


(26) d. p. 23. 45, meam involarunt, perindeque omnis generis convitiis 


mn me debacchati ſunt, ac fi ego unus eſſem qui omnem 
Iſfaelem turbarim & ſolem, quod dicitur, ex univer- 
ſo mundo ſuftulerim. - - - They attacked my reputa- 
lion and doctrine with ſatirical writings, infamous 
© theſes, contumelious anagrams, pictures, ballads; and 
© they railed at me in ſuch a furious manner, as if 1 
© had been the only man that had troubled Iſrael, or who, 
© as the ſaying is, had taken the ſun out of the world. 
J cannot tell whether there was any good ground for 
thoſe ſlanders, but I believe the free acceſs he had to 
princes, made him odious to ſeveral people; and that 
the uneaſineſs of ſome, and the joy of others, after 
the misfortune of the EleQor Palatine in Bohemia, 
brought to light the ill effects of envy. The court 
preacher was attacked when e i to be under diſ- 
grace, and the ice being once broken, every body fell 
upon him; the firſt ſatires made way for others; it 
was like a ſnow-ball that went always increaſing. He 
was accuſed (27) of having adviſed the Elector Pala- 
tine to accept of the crown of Bohemia : He was made 
anſwerable for all the calamities which followed that 
enterprize ; it was objected to him, that inſtead of 
diſcharging the duties of his profeſſorſhip at Heidel- 
berg, he had acted the part of an rg Is man, and 
an Iconoclaſt in Bohemia ; and that he ſhewed him- 
ſelf an Atheiſt, by approving the union of the kingdoms 
of Hungary and Bohemia : he was blamed for havin 
perſecuted the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans af 
the Unitarians; and it was given out that he had loſt 
his maſter's favour, and all his le after the 
battle of Prague. This was diſperſed by word of 
mouth, and in writing in the courts of princes, and 
in the univerſities and towns. He was four years 


without juſtifying himſelf ; but at laſt he took up the 


(3) 1. ibid; 
tag. 76, 77. 


SCULTETUS. 


228 93 Heidelberg did not enjoy it very long, for he died on the twenty-fourth of October 


425, but accord- 1625 (i). He was married three times, and left but one daughter behind him [CJ. No % In the «ni, 


man was ever more cruelly ſlandered by his enemies [D]. 
(0, that he did not approve that the Proteſtants ſhould write one againſt another. 


1 have faid in another place . 5 


What 


n in his own defence, in imitation of St Baſil. 
* Hzc dicta, ſcripta, decantata per Regum, per Prin- 


cipum aulas, per Academias, per urbes & oppida: 


* Quz niſi reprimerem, famæ meæ prodigus jure me- 

rito haberer. Quod fi quis quærat: Cur in quar- 

tum annum reſponſum, ad tam atroces calumnias 

« diſtulerim ? is hoc a me audiat : imitatum me fuiſſe 

* Baſihium illum Magnum, qui cum undique appetere- 

tur, adeò perturbatus fuit, ut non veritus fit ſcri- 

© bere Epiſtola ſeptuageſima nona, parum aliquanda 

* abfuiſſe, quin de omnium hominum fide & finceritate 

* dubitaret ; indixit autem ſibi ipfi ſilentium in ter- 

tium uſque annum ne quid præcipitantur effunderet: | 

* Poſtea varias apologias texuit (28). - - IL fhould (28) Id. ita, 
© give no check to theſe ſpeeches and writings that are ſo pag. 77. 

© much talked of in the courts of kings, in the univer- | 
ties, towns, and cities, I might juſtly be conſidered as 

* a man frodigal of his reputation. But if any one aſh 

* me why I have delayed making a proper reply to fuch 

bitter calumnies for the ſpace of four years, I anſwer 

* that in this I have imitated the great St Baſil, who, 

außen he was attacked from all quarters, in his con- 

fuſion, did not ſcruple to ſay, that he was ſometimes 

ready to call the truth and fincerity of all men into 

© queſtion : he therefore preſcribed filence.to himſelf for 

* three years, left he ſhould utter any thing raſhly : after- 

* ward he compoſed ſeveral vindications.” Obſerve, by the 

by, that thoſe words of St Baſil are wonderful. Men 

are ſo eaſily prepoſſeſſed by ill reports, or fo blindly 

adapt their behaviour to the ſervice of calumny, that 

there is ſometimes ground to believe that equity and 
uprightneſs are wholly baniſhed from this world. 

Scultetus anſwers (29), 1. That he had no hand in (29) Id. ibid, 
the deliberation, whether the EleQor Palatine ſhould 

accept of the crown of Bohemia; but he confeſſes, that 

he preached a ſermon, wherein he congratulated him 

for having accepted of this preſent of the Bohemians ; 

and encouraged him by the words of the Lord, to 

behave himſelf valiantly in that enterprize (30). 2. (zo) Pro concione 
That Frederic Balduinus, profeſſor of Divinity at Wit- Majeſtati ipfus | 
temberg, who blamed him for leaving his church and 8 
his proſeſſor's chair (3 1), had a colleague who went to 41 8 odd e- 
preach in the country of Brandenburg, contrary to the titis ad id, quod 
prince's edicts. This is approving at home what one ſuſceperat, forti 
condemns abroad, though the domeſtic action be much **7 tenden . 
more inexcuſable than that of the foreigner ; for, adds 1 70% —k 
Scultetus, I followed my elector's orders with the con- 
ſent of the univerſity. Magnum crimen profectè, ac in- „ In lbelb 
dubie, Balduino judice, majus longè eo, cui D. Meiſne- Lo he 88 
rus Balduini collega obnoxius: cui e Saxonia in Mar- nico, quem de 
chiam ire, contra Sereniſſ. Electoris Brandeburgici edi- idolis ſeripſt, 
Gum, in Gynæceum Eleftorale irripere, ibidem concionari rent att 
nulla religio fuit. Hæc, que nullo colore defend: poſ- i erlebe & 
ſunt, probat domi Balduinus : foris autem in me culpat : Academiæ Pa 
quod Principem meum, cujus in ſervitio concionatorio ad. latin obligatus 
huc wvivebam, volentem, jubentem, conſentiente Academia, TOTO NY 
in Boemiam ſequutus ſum (32). 3. That (33) the new 1 
King of Bohemia promiſed to all his ſubjects a free %%. 
exerciſe of their religion, and kept his word to them; 

that he took only for his own - the church of the (3) ld. ibi. 
citadel of Prague, out of which he removed all the pag. 78. 
idols. Scultetus owns that he adviſed him to it, and 

that he gave himſelf no reſt till he had obtained it. (33) Ul. ibid 
He maintains, that he acted in that reſpect like a good 
Chriſtian. He ſays, that as ſoon as the ſermon he (34) 14. ih. 
had preached upon that ſubject came to be publiſhed, 37 
the Lutherans and the Papiſts raiſed a dreadful noiſe 
every where, which was ſuppreſſed by a learned an- (% ld. ibi 
ſwer of Theophilus Moſanus. 4. That when he ſaid pag. 83. 
(34), in his ſermon upon the alliance renewed between 

Bohemia and Hungary, on the fifteenth of April (36) Prog 


. 


page 31, 


1620, that this confederacy was acceptable to Gop, Divinity at To- 
ſince all thoſe who entred into it profeſſed the ſame faith; _ or of tht 
he only meant the Reformed and the Lutherans, and unirerſty. 
not the Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and Arians. He com- 

41 (35), that Luke Oſiander (36) having read this (37) Quibus fur 
ermon, openly maintained in a public diſputation, damentis jats, 
that Scultetus was an Atheiſt (37), ſince he made no Ofiander pub 
difference between Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm, and Po- thetivus 7 


i , i a rock 
pery. 5. He proteſts that he never excited the king, THEUM P 
: is 


Id. 19% 
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(39) Id. ibid. 


page 87. 


(41) 18. ibid. 
pap. 89. 


(42) Id. ib. 
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) Id. ibid, 
g. 78. 


3) Id. ibid, 
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5) Id. ibid. 
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6) Profeſſor of 
jivinity at u- 
ingen, an 

hanccllor of tle 


niverfitys 


(45) Boileau ; 


vatire II, ver, 
v2, 


(38). 


(43) Id. ibid. 


(44) Id. ibid. 


SCULTETUS 


What he obſerves in anſwer to a man, who accuſed him of having raiſed a ſacramental 


war in the Palatinate [E], is a remarkable thing. 


his maſter, to perſecute the Papiſts and the Lutherans, and 
that it was falſe to ſay they had been perſecuted. 
Circumferuntur wvarii libelli de Reformatione Bob mica, 
partim Latina, partim Germanica lingua ſcripti: qui- 
bus fi fides habenda; in Boemia, me inſtigatore, Ponti- 
fecii duriter affiiti ; Lutherani magno numero ejett : ipſi 
proceres Regni de libertate religionis ſuæ ſunt periclitati 
He refers the reader (39) to a German book, 
wherein it was plainly made out, 'That this perſecu- 
tion was a chimerical thing; and takes advantage (40) 
of the contradictions of thoſe, who had mentioned that 
revolution of Bohemia in their writings. He ſpeaks 
(41) of a letter handed about under the ſuppoſititious 
name of a man of Antwerp, wherein he was deſired 
to recommend the doctrine of Ubiquity to the king 
his maſter. He does not deny (42) that being con- 
ſulted about the reformation of the Churches immedi- 
ately ſubject to the king, he anſwered, That the 
king's religion might be eſtabliſhed in them, ſince the 
people deſired it, and the prieſts were not qualified to 
explain the Scripture. 6. Laſtly, He ſhews, that af- 


ter the battle of Prague, he did not loſe his maſter's 


favour, as his enemies had given ont. In order to 
colour that lie, they invented ſeveral reaſons of his 
diſgrace, and they went even ſo far as to accuſe him 
of a heinous crime. Unde haud difficulter colligere eſt 
cujus ſpiritus filii fuerint: qui, me Uratiſlavia wvix 
digreſſo, diſſeminare hoc in orbem Germaniæ non dubita- 
runt : me omni gratia Regis excidifſe ; officio motum eſſe. 
Et ut res colorem haberet ; pro ſua quiſquam libidine 
cauſas finxit : alius, confilia mea de ſuſcipiendo regno 
Boemico : alius, demolitionem ſtatuarum & idolorum Pra- 
genſium: alius ( quod Deus eternum awverruncaſſit ) atrox 
aliquod crimen (43). | 

'The libellers perſecuted him in his very exile. He 
was informed from good hands (44), in the year 1624, 
that the ſecretary of a certain prince had affirmed in 
the Lower Saxony, and even at the court of the King 
of Sweden, that Scultetus had departed this life to- 
wards the latter end of the year 1623, three days af- 
ter having publiſhed a book full of abſurd and heterodox 
opinions, which had obliged the magiſtrates of Embden 
to ſuppreſs it. Some body writ into the country of 
Brandenburgh, that he had foreſeen it long ago : and yet 
there never was any ſuch book. A Dutch piece was 
publiſhed the year following, which contained a de- 


ſcription of the devaſtations made in Eaſt-Frieſland by 


 Mansfeid's troops. The author having employed his 
ſlander againſt the States-General, and ſome illuſtrious 


| Perſons, attacked Scultetus particularly, and accuſed him 
of having thanked Gop in the pulpit, for the irruption 


of thoſe troops. And yet it was a notorious thing, that 


he had only thanked him for the retreat of thoſe fu- 


rious ſoldiers ; which was atteſted in a book written to 
confute that libel. - | 15 

I ſhall make no excuſe for the length of this remark, 
being perſuaded, that all men of ſenſe will grant, that 
there are no collections of greater uſe than thoſe which 


can any ways ſerve to reſiſt two ſuch terrible plagues, 


as the impudence of libellers, and the credulity of 
thoſe who read their books. It is of great concern 
for the pubilck good, to make it appear by many plain 
inſtances, that there are no lies which paſſionate men 
are not capable of divulging againſt their neighbour's 
honour, and which the people is not capable of be- 
lieving. It ſignifies nothing to confute thoſe ſatirical 
writers by the abſurdity of their ſtories. and by their 
contradictions, they perſiſt in their boldneſs, and new 


_ Calumniators are no ways daunted thereby. It ſigni- 
hes nothing to make thoſe bluſh, who have been raſh 


and ſimple enough to ſwallow down a thouſand fabu- 
lous ſtories, maliciouſly and groſsly invented. The very 
next day, they as readily give ear to others. To this 
kind of writings we may juſtly apply theſe lines, 


Mais ils trouvent pourtant, quoi qu'on en puiſſe dire, 
Un marchand pour les vendre, & des ſots pour les 


lire (45), 


In ſpite of all that one can ſay, 
_ Yet fill they find a Bookſeller to dend them, 
And fools beſides to read and to commend them, 


I ſhould make no difficulty to believe 
that 


nay, what is worſe, to believe them. One ſhould 
not therefore be weary of collecting ſtories that re- 
ſemble the facts which I have juſt now compiled. 

Take notice that I do not pretend to juſtify Scul- 
tetus in all reſpects. I make no doubt, that he was 
guilty of the fault, which a court divine does ſeldom 
avoid. I fancy, he concerned himſelf too much with 
political affairs, and brought temporal intereſts too of- 
ten into his ſermons. He was ſomewhat haſty in 
adviſing the deſtruction of images, and did not con- 
ſider, that his maſter was not ſufficiently fettled upon 
his throne, to undertake {ſuch an innovation. Put 
how can it be helped? Men are blinded by the firſt 
favours of fortune ; they fancy, that ſince the king- 
dom of Gop is concerned in the caſe, one good ſuc- 
ceſs will follow another, as in the time of Joſhua, and 
that there is nothing like making haſte. 

[E] A. man having raiſed a ſacramental war in the 
Palatinate.] Here follow ſome further ſlanders againſt 
Scultetus, which he rejects as horrid lies. A certain 
apoſtate, /ays he (46), has given out, that I excited a 
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(46) Scult. ibid. 


ſacramental war in the Palatinate, in the year 1603. F. 39 


No body ever heard of ſuch a war, but only of a 
little diſpute about euchariſtical phraſes, between the 
profeſſors of the univerſity, and the miniſters of the 
church. It is well known, continues he, that the do- 
ctrine of the ſacraments was purified from the Romiſh 
idolatry, and from ſcholaſtical phraſes by Zuinglius 
and Oecolampadius; and that the loſs which the 
canton of Zurich ſuſtained in the fight, wherein 
Zuinglius was killed, broke the league lately con- 
cluded between ſome cantons of Swiſſerland, the 
city of Straſbourg, and the Landgrave of Helle. 
W hereupon Martin Bucer being too timorous, was 
afraid that the whole party would ſink, unleſs he 
ſtrengthened, with a new aliance, the towns of 
the Upper Germany, and particularly Straſbourg, 
where he taught. He caſt his eye upon the potent 
Duke of Saxony, and the better to gain him, he en- 
deavoured to make every body believe that Luther's 
and Zuinglius's opinions concerning the Lord's-ſupper, 
were the ſame in the main, and that a mere diipute 
about words had prevented their agreement. He fur- 
ther ſaid, that it was better to uſe Luther's than Zuin- 
glius's expreſſions, becauſe the latter ſpoke too meanly 
of the euchariſt, and the other in a ſublime maaner. 
He inſpired the ſame thoughts into John Calvin, who 
had fled from France to Straſbourg (47). This in- 
trigue of Bucer introduced the Lutheran expreſſions 
into the towns of the Upper Germany eſpecially after 
the fatal concordate of Wittemberg. The Divines, 
who taught in Saxony, under the Elector Chriſtian, 
uſed themſelves to thoſe phraſes of Conſubſtantiation, 


 Phraſibus illis Hnuſiaſticis afſueverant ; ſo that being 


expelled after that prince's death, and retiring into 
the Palatinate, they took the miniſters, who uſed Zuin- 
glius's expreſſions in that country, to be heterodox : 
which occaſioned a diſſention; but it was ſo happily, 
and ſo quickly ſuppreſſed, that from that time forward 
there was viſibly a better underſtanding between the 
Divines of the univerſity and the reſt, The apoſtate 
had given out, That the Elector Palatine cauſed a book, 
written upon that quarrel, to be burnt. Scultetus 
maintains that it is a lie (48). One may very well 
preſume, that he ſpeaks truth; for tho' it be a great 
piece of boldneſs, to affirm that a prince has cauſed 
ſuch or ſuch a book to be condemned to the fire, when 
it is falſe ; it is ſtill a greater piece of impudence to 
deny it, when it 1s true. 


A man well acquainted with the ſecret hiſtory of 


the Church, might inform us that journies and confe- 
rences about religion, are generally ſet a foot by ſome 
temporal motive. Bucer's conduct affords an inſtance 
of it: I have elſewhere mentioned (49) another like it 
taken from the ſame Scultetus. We are told that Bucer 
repented of having mediated the formulary of con- 
cord (50). Bucerus dixit ſe pœnas dare quod cauſam 
publicam homo privatus voluiſſet componere, & tam multa 
prava dogmata conciliare (51). Peter Martyr, who 
heard him ſay ſo in England, told Bullinger of it; 
Daniel Toſſanus had it from Bullinger, and Pezelius 
from Daniel Toſſanus, in the preſence of Scultetus, 
who inſerted it in the hiſtory of his life. | 


[F] 7 


(47) Hence it 
was, probably, 
that Calvin in 
his Catechiſm 
and elſewhere, 
made uſe of 
phraſes, which 
ſeem to imply 
the ſubſtantial 
preſence of the 
body of our 
Lord. | 


(48) Eſſe autem 
vel à me, vel 
ab aliis Mini- 
ſtris Palatinis, 
vel ab omnibus 
conjunctim ſerip- 
tum aliquod ſu- 
per hac re pub- 
licatum, quod 
Sereniſſimi E- 
lectoris juſſu 
Vulcano fuerit 
conſecratum; 
tam ego conſtan- 
ter nego, quam 
id deſperatus A- 
poſtata petulan- 
ter affirmat. Id. 


ibid. P. 40, 41. 


(49) Remark 
[M] of the ar- 
ticle BE Z A. 


(50) That is to 
ſay, that of 


Witteraberg ia 


1536. 9 


(51) Scultet,, ubi N | 


ſupra, FLO 25. 


— 4 
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that he would have cleared himſelf better from the charge of his having induced the 
Elector, his maſter, to accept of the crown of Bohemia, it that enterpriſe had proved 
ſucceſsful, In that caſe there would have been no neceſſity for him to deny the 


fact [F], he would have been loaded with benedictions, and admired for his prudence : 
men do very ſeldom judge of things any otherwiſe than by the event. 


[F] I that caſe there would hawe been no neceſſity for 
him ta deny the fact.] Certain Critics ſevere, and 
ſometimes too peeviſh, take delight in exclaiming againſt 
preachers, who encourage princes to make war, with- 
out conſidering that they are the miniſters of the Prince 
of peace. A preacher will patiently bear this cenſure 
when the war, which he exhorted to, proves very ſuc- 
ceſsful : but fince the enterprize of the Elector Palatine, 
Frederic V, was attended with great misfortunes ; it 
could not but be an unpleaſant thing for a church-man 

to be told, in a reproachful manner, that he had en- 


| gage him in it. If a Divine, preaching before him, 
ad exhorted him to undertake that war, alledging the 


moſt proper texts of the Scripture, and particularly 


' theſe words of the Pſalmiſt, Accingere gladio tuo ſuper 


(52) Plalm xlv. Femur tuum potentiſſime, &c (5 2). Which may be tranſ- 


7 


(a) See the enn S EB ON D E (a) (RAY MN Ds) profeſſor of Phyſic, Philoſophy, and Divi- | Z 

nity [A] at Toulouſe in the X Vth century, was a native of Barcelona, He was Z 
eſteemed for his parts and learning, and wrote ſome books, whereof the moſt conſiderable 
is that which is intituled, Theologia naturalis, five Liber Creaturarum. That book muſt 
certainly not ſavour of the notions of a vulgar author, nor of one that creeps upon the 
ſurface of prejudices, ſince Montagne ſet a ſingular value upon it [B]. He tranſlated it 
into French [C], and made an apology for it [D], which is the longeſt chapter of his 


of the remark 


[4] 


(1) The ſame 
with Viola A- 


nimæ. 


(2) Geſner, in 
Bibliotheca. 


lated thus: 


Gird on thy ſword, moſt mighty prince, 
And clad in rich array, 

With glorious ornaments of pow” r, 
Majeſtic pomp diſplay. 

Ride on in flate, and ſtill protect 

The aveak, the juſt, and true; 

Whilft thy right hand, with fwift revenge 
Does all thy foes purſue. 


| [DA] Profeſſor of Phyjic, &c.] I follow Mr de Mauſ- 


ſac, who gives him all thoſe titles in his Prolegomena 
upon Raymond Martini. Sciendum eft, ſays he, 
* Raymundum Sebonde nec Dominicanum, nec in 
© Hebraicis aliiſque linguis Orientalibus valde verſatum 
© fuiſſe, quamvis eum ex Judzo Chriſtianum nobis 


© reprzſentet Michael a Monte 1070 capite Apologize 


% Sed tantum Hiſpanum & Barcinonenſem at- 
que in Academia Toloſana Medicinæ Profeſſorem, 
© Philoſophiz, ſacræque ſcientiæ, eoque gradu illic 
inſignitum - - Me muſt know, ſays he, that 
© Raymond Sebonde wwas neither a Dominican, nor well 
© ſkilled in the Hebrew and Oriental tongues, although 
Montagne, through the whole chapter of his Apo- 
© logy, repreſents him as one who, of a Few, had turned 
* Chriſtian . . . . but only a Spaniard of Barcelona, 
* &c.* I find in the abridgment of Geſner's Biblio- 
theque the title of a book (1), which is a ef "0k 


inter Raimundum Sebundium Artium Medicine ac Theo- 


lagiæ Profefſorem & Dominicum Seminiverbium. I have 


juſt now run over that Apology for Sebonde, on pur- 
poſe to know whether the author repreſents him as a 
Jew converted to Chriſtianity, and I have not been fo 
ucky as to diſcover the leaſt hint of it ; but becauſe 
J have not read every line of it, I do not pretend to 


deny in all reſpects what Mr de Mauſſac affirms, 1 
ſhall only affirm that Montagne ſays little of Sebonde 


in all that long Apology, except in the beginning. 
Note, that Gender 9 Sebeyde, and va A 
the margin, he is alſo called Sabunde (2). The title 
prefixed to the prologue of the Liber Creaturarum in 
the Straſbourg edition, 1496, favours this laſt name: 
Compoſitus & wenerabili viro magiſiro Raimundo de Sa- 
kunde in artibus & medicina doftore, & in ſacra pagina 
egregio Profeſſare. 
[B] Montagne ſet a fingular value upon it.] See the 
following remark, and the remark UI 
LC] He tranſlated it into French.) I ſhall give 
an account of this tranſlation : it may help to make 
; | 


Such a preacher, I ſay, would have made a merit of 
it, if the new king well ſettled upon the throne of 
Bohemia, had ſecured the peace of Germany, and 
liberty of conſcience from the ill defigns of the 
court of Vienna. But that enterprize proved unfor- 
tunate, and then no body was willing to confeſs he 
had adviſed it: ſo much men are afraid of the wrong 
cuſtom of judging of things by the event. I call it 
wrong; for on many thouſand occaſions, there is more E 
prudence in thoſe who do not ſucceed, than in thoſe H 
who do. How many ill-concerted enterprizes have 
pore ſucceſsful ? And how many well laid defigns 

ave proved fatal ? Nay, it frequently falls out, that 
a great deſipn carried on according to the beſt rules of 
policy, ſucceeds by unforeſeen means, and ſuch as 
no body depended upon, Be that as it will, the 
poſture of affairs was ſuch in Germany, when endea- 
vours were uſed to beſtow a crown upon the Elector 
Palatine, that prudence required the venturing a great 
deal. By running no hazard, there was ground to 
fear a ſlavery, which includes all forts of miſery un- 
der the Popiſh domination ; but if the revolution of 
Bohemia could have been ſupported, it would have 
put the Proteſtants in a condition to give law. It 
was therefore chiefly on account of his profeſſion that 
Abraham Scultetus ought to have been aſhamed of the 
advices which he had given. | 
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eſſays. 
Sebonde known. Let us hear what the tranſlator 
ſays (3) Peter Brunel (4), a man accounted very (z) Montagne, 
* learned in his time, having been for ſome time at Eſſays, 5 ii, 
Montagne in my father's company, with ſome other ©: *, Pag. . 
© perſons of his character, preſented him, at his de- * 
« parture, with a book, intituled, Theologia naturalis, | 
© frve liber creaturarum Raymondi de _ And be- 3 0 | 
* cauſe the Italian and Spaniſh languages were very 
* familiar to my father, and that book is written 
in a kind of Spaniſh jargon, dreſſed out with Latin 
terminations, he hoped my father might make uſe 
of it with a very little help, and recommended it 
to him as a book very uſeful, and ſuited to the 
time when he gave it him, which was when the 
new doctrine of Luther began to be in vogue. | 
(5) My father, ſome days before he died, having (5) Montagne, 
by chance found that book, under a heap of uſe- ubi ſupra, 245: 
leſs papers, ordered me to tranſlate it into French. 185. 
It is an eaſy taſk to tranſlate ſuch authors as him, 
where there is little to do but to repreſent the mat- 
ter ; but when a book is wricten with great polite- 
neſs and elegancy, the tranſlation of it 1s a difficult 
undertaking, eſpecially into a language that has not 
the ſame force. It was a very ftrange and new 
employment for me; but being then, as it ha 
pened, at leiſure, and being unwilling to diſobey 
the leaſt cominand of the beſt father that ever was, 
© T did it as well as I could; which pleaſed him won- 
« derfully, and he ordered the tranſlation to be printed, 
© which was executed after his death.“ La Croix 
du Maine places that impreſſion in the year 1569. 
Thoſe dialogues concerning the nature of man (ſo he in- (4 La Cron du 


© (11) b, 
© (12) 1b, 
(13) Pay 


(14) Pay 


l „ a a Ga a na W (RM — A 


* | (2) Ii 
titles the book of Raymond Sebonde, tranſlated by Mon- Maine, Bibl. dT 
tagne) have been printed at Paris for Gabriel Buon, in Frangoiſc, Pag. = Thor 
1509, and for Giles Gourbin, in the ſame year (6). Du 329. % the 
erdier (7) does not mention the ſame title, nor ſo an- © ; 
tient an edition. Theſe are his words: Le liure des (7) BY Pr Nit. 
g | at the werd Mi- J Uu. ;; 
creatures. Raymond Sebon is the author of it: that book chael de Mon- 


contains three hundred and thirty chapters, and was tagne. 
| printed 


ald be 


tagne, 
Pag · 


Croix du 
Bibl. 
ſc, Pag. 


J. P. $72» 
word Mi- 
e Mon- 
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(3) Ibid. P. 720. 


(10) Montagne, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


du Ib. 2e. 187. 


(72) Ib, P. 202. 
(13) Pag. 187, 


(14) Pag. 202, 


(1) See Father 

Labbe, Diſſert. 

e Script, Ecclef, 
of, u, p. 329. 


| (2) Tis confona 


Uhibet Ufſeriug 
i Thorneyana 
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SEDULIUS. 


103 a 


effays. Few people have known exactly in what time Sebonde lived, or what he was. 


Montagne wonders how ſuch an author could remain in ſo great an obſcurity : all that (3) N „ 
ave know of him, ſays he (b), is that he was a Spaniard, who made profeſſion of Phyſic at of Ton P. 186, 


Toulouſe about two hundred years ago. Scaliger ſays in a letter written in the year 1606 1 


(e), that Sebonde lived at Toulouſe two hundred and thirty years before, or thereahouts. 
This does not very well agree with the Abbot Trithemius (4), who places the death 4% be 


of that Phyſician in the year 1432. I have obſerved in another place (e), the other 


miſtakes of Scaliger concerning that man. 


and aſcribed to him a book againſt the Jews, intituled, Pugio fidet - - the dagger of faith, o 


He took him to be a Dominican Monk 


of Tom. ii, Pa- 
1659, in 
mos 


41ſt. 
(d) See Mauſſac's 


Prolegomena pre- 
f fixed to the Pugio 


which Raymund Martini is the author. Our Sebonde was not very well known to Gabriel ** 
Naudzus, a man of a prodigious memory, and who had a vaſt knowledge of books and (0 In the remark 
manuſcripts ; for ſpeaking of what Scaliger ſays concerning Galatinus and Sebonde, he [£],of the arti- 


does not obſerve any fault in it (F). What 
will be ſeen in a remark [E]. 


printed at Paris in $00, for Giles Gourbin, in 1581. 1 
have ſeen, continues he, another tranſlation of the ſame 
book in very old French. Theſe laſt words ſhew he does 
not mean John Martin's tranſlation publiſhed in the 
year 1551 (8). There is another reaſon for it, viz. 
That John Martin and Montagne did not tranſlate 
the ſame book. The book tranſlated by John Martin 
contains ſeven dialogues. But the book tranſlated by 
Montagne is not written by way of dialogue: it is di- 
vided into three hundred and thirty chapters, as du 
Verdier obſerves; and it is certain there is but one 
man, who ſpeaks in the book. of Sebonde, which con- 
tains three hundred and thirty chapters. From whence 
we may infer that La Croix du Maine does not well 
uote the title of Montagne's tranſlation, and that the 
en of Sebonde are only a cold diſh heated again ; 
for it appears from the very title of the tranſlation that 
it contains the ſame things as the book. of the Creatures. 
The title runs thus : La Theologie naturelle de Raymond 
Sebond compriſe en ſept dialogues intitulex autrement, de 
la nature de Phomme (9). See hereafter the titles of 
the books of that doctor. . 
(D] He made an apology for it.] He himſelf tells us 
what moved him to it (10). I thought the notions of 
that author were very fine, the contexture of his diſ- 
* courſe very cloſe, and his deſign very pious. And 
© becauſe many people read that book, and parti- 


* cularly the ladies, to whom we ought to be more 


© ſerviceable, I have often had occaſion to help them, 
by anſwering two main objections raiſed againſt that 
author. His deſign is noble and bold, for he un- 
dertakes to eftabliſh and prove againſt the Atheiſts 
© all the articles of the Chriſtian religion, by natural 
and human arguments.” This occaſioned the two 
objections which Montagne-propoſed to anſwer. Some 
ſaid (11) that the Chriſtians hurt themſelves by pretend- 
ing to build their belief upon human arguments, ſince it is 
the work of faith, and of a particular inſpiration of the 
divine grace. Others ſaid (12), that Sebonde's arguments 
were æueaſ and unfit to prove what he intends, and un- 
dertook to confute them eafily, Montagne thought him- 
ſelf obliged to anſwer (13) the former gently and re- 
ſpectfully, becauſe it ſeemed to him that there was 
ſomething of a pious zeal in their objection: but, 
ſays he (14), the others ought 10 be handled more rough- 
ly, for they are more dangerous and malicious than the 
fr/t. The method he took, was to wreſt out of their 
hands the weak arms of their reaſon, by ſhewing them 
the emptineſs and ignorance of men, and the divine 
Majeſty, to which alone belongs knowledge. Thoſe, 
who know Montagne's character, may eafily gueſs 


concerns the other writings of our Sebonde 


that he gave himſelf a large ſcope. The judgment 
he makes of the arguments alledged by his author, is 
too 9 not to be inſerted in this place. To ſpeak 
the truth, lays (15), 1 find, kim fo reſolute and ſucceſſ- 
ful in eſtabliſhing the articles of the Chriſtian religion by 
natural proofs, that I think no body can go farther than he 
upon that ſubjeft, and that none did ever equal him 
J aſked formerly Hadrian Turnebus, a very knowing man, 
what that book might be : he anſwered, that he thought 


it qavas a quintefſence drawn out of Thomas Aquinas ; 


and indeed that vaſt genius, full of an unbounded learn- 
ing, and of an admirable ſubtilty, was the only man 
capable of ſuch notions . . . . . 1 know, Montagne 


goes on (16), a man of note, bred up a ſcholar, who (16) Pag. 201. 


confeſſed to me, that he had been reclaimed from his un- 
belief, by Sebonde's arguments. Every body has not ſo 
good an opinion of that book as Montagne. Father 
Theophilus Raynaud (17) ſpeaks of it with contempt ; 
and a Lutheran profeſſor (18) laughed heartily at Co- 
menius, for ſaying (19) that Sebonde has ſo demon- 
ſtratively proved whatever concerns the knowledge 
and glory of GoD, and the knowledge and ſalvation 
of man, that nothing can be alledged againſt it. That 
profeſſor maintains, that in many things, which are 
not very obſcure, that Spaniard argues pitifully, and 
he alledges, as an inſtance of it, the explication of 
the cauſes which produce diſcord among men. 

[E] The other writings of our Sebonde.] His other 
books are Quæſtiones diſputatæ. Viola anime per 
modum dialogi de hominis natura tractans ad cognoſcendum 
ſe, Deum & hominem, & omne debitum quo Deo obliga- 
tur & proximo. Coloniæ apud Henricum Quentel 1501, 
in 4to (20). The dialogues de Natura Hominis, print- 
ed at Lyons in 1568, are probably the ſame book 
with Viola Anime ; the latter differs from the Theo/ogia 
Naturalis, only as to the method. This plainly ap- 
pears from the bare conſideration of the following 


title: Theologia naturalis, ſive liber Creaturarum, fe- 


cialiter de homine & de natura jus in quantum homo, GY 
de his que ſunt ei neceſſaria ad cognoſcendum ſe ipſum & 
deum, Q omne debitum ad quod homo tenetur & obligatur 
tam Deo quam proximo. The author was one of thoſe 
men, who, when they have publiſhed a book which 
pleaſes them, or for which they are eſteemed, produce 
it from time to time under different attires, like thoſe 
Cooks, who ſerve the ſame meat dreſſed in different 
ways. I never ſaw any body that did not allow, 
that the firſt edition of the Meolagia Naturalis is that 
of Paris, 1509 : nevertheleſs, I have one of Straſbourg, 
in folio, printed in a Gothic letter, in the year 


1496. 


MARTINI. 


Naudæus, in 
Bibliogr. Polit. 


(15) Pag. 186. 


(17) Prolegomen. 
Therlog. Nat. 
num. 86. 


(13) Jacob. Tho- 

maſius, Præfat. 
LXXVII, Leipſ. 
1681. | 


(19) Comenius, 
de uno neceſſario, 


cap, i, b. 49. 


(20) See the E- 
pitome of Geſ- 
ner's Biblio- 
theque. 


S EDU LIUS (Caivs Cælrus, or Cxcilivs) flouriſhed in the Vth cen- 


tur) [4]. 


He was a prieſt (a), and wrote a Poem, intituled, Paſchale Carmen, and a 


book in proſe upon the ſame ſubject, intituled, Paſchals Opus. Theſe two pieces have 


[4] He flouriſhed in the Vith century.) Some think 
he wrote his Poem under the reign of 'Theodoſius the 
younger, and Valentinian III. This is obſerved in 
the manuſcript of Petrus Pithœus (1), and in another 
antient manuſcript mentioned by Archbiſhop Uſher (2). 
According to this way of reckoning he muſt have 


Biblioth fouriſhed about the year 430. Father Sirmond found 
hn in the beſt manuſcripts of Gennadius, that Sedulius 
died in the reign of the emperors above-mentioned (3). 
10 ld. ibid, pay, Nevertheleſs Archbiſhop Uſher places him after the year 
5, 334 © 470. 107 reaſon alledged by him, vis. That Sedu- 
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been 


lius's book was found ſcattered among his papers, and 


put into a good order, and publiſhed by the conſul 
Turcius Rufius Aſterius (4), is not a convincing one; 
for that Aſterius may very well be the ſame that was 
conſul with Protogenes in the year 449. And though 
it were granted to Archbiſhop Uſher, that it is he who 
was conſul with Præſidius, in the year 494; yet there 
will be no neceſſity to grant him what he ſays, ſince 
there might have been ſome years between the death 
of Sedulius, and the time when his book was put into 


order, and imparted to the public (5). There is in 
D d | the“ 


(a) See the re- 
mark [C] to- 
wards the end. 


4) See Father 
dbe, 1b:d, Pag. 
325. 


(5) See Labbe, 
ibid. Pag. 333» 
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LIUS. 


been preſerved B]. He is ſaid to have written a commentary upon St Paul's Epiſtles, 
but it ought rather to be aſcribed to one SzpuLIvus a Scotchman, of a much later 
ſtanding CJ. We are told that the fault of a tranſcriber, who put the word Hereticis 
inſtead of Heroicis, was the cauſe why the Poet Sedulius was hated 3 and that this hatred 


did extend to all the Poets [D]. It is allowed that he was a man of parts, and 


ow 


the old editions of the Carmen Paſchale, an epiſtle 


dedicatory in verſe, from which it ſhould be inferred, 
that this work was dedicated to the Emperor Theodo- 


(6) See the ſame, 
101d. pag. 333. 


(7) See the ſame, 
Page 332 


(8) Gratian. Can. 
Sancta Romana, 
Dift, XV, apud 
Labbe, ibid. pag. 
325. 


(9) Mr du Pin, 
Bibl. Tom. iii, 
Part. ii, p. 75, 
of the Dutch E- 
dition mentions 


only four books. 


(10) Sigebertus, 
cap. v, Catalo- 
gi, apud Labbe, 
ubi ſupra, pag, 
328, 329. 

(11) Labbe, ibid. 
Page 335. 

(12) Cave, Hi- 


ſtor, Liter. Pag. 
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ſius I ; but it is very likely that this epiſtle belonged 
to a more antient Poem, and that it was prefixed to 
this by a miſtake, on account of the conformity of 
the ſubjects. This is Archbiſhop Uſher's, and Father 
Labbe's opinion (6). However it be, it is not doubted 


but that Sigebert is miſtaken, who ſays, that Sedulius 
flouriſned in the reign of Conſtans and Conſtantius; 


that is, between the year 340, and the year 350. It 
is alſo thought that Albertus Stadenſis is in the wrong, 
to place him about the year 378 (7). What is certain 
is, that this Poem of Sedulius came out before Pope 
Gelaſius made his decree, and conſequently before the 
year 496, in which that Biſhop of Rome died : That, 
I fay, is very certain; for this piece of Sedulius is 
mentioned in that decree (8). 

[B] Theſe tao pieces have been preſerved.) The 
Paſchale Carmen, id eft, de Chriſti miraculis libri quin- 
que (9), has been often printed with the epiſtle dedica- 
tory to the prieſt Macedonius and without it. The 
Paſchale Opus, which is alſo divided into five books, 
and dedicated to the ſame Macedonius, was publiſhed 
at Paris by Franciſcus Juretus in 1585, from Pithceus's 
manuſcript. It is the firſt edition. Note that the 
prieſt Macedonius exhorted the author to put the 
Paſchale Carmen into proſe : and therefore Sigebert is 
miſtaken, who ſays that the proſe was publiſhed be- 
fore the verſes. Sedulins Epiſcopus ad Macedonium Prej- 


byterum ſcripſit libros de miraculis Yeteris & Nowi Te- 


ftamenti, quos poſtea ſub metrica lege redactos prætitula- 
vit Paſchale carmen (10). We have alſo ſome other 
Poems of Sedulius : the firft edition of his poetical 
works is that of Aldus Manutius 1502. The beſt is 
that of Paris 1624, in the eighth volume of the Biblio- 
theca Patrum, See Father Labbe (11) and Dr 
Cave (12). . OE TS 
[CJ] To one SEDULIUS @ Scotchman, of a much 
later ſtanding.) Mention is made of one Sedulius Epi- 


copus Britanniæ, who, together with Ferguſtus a Scotch 
biſhop, aſſiſted at a council held at Rome in the year 


721. Bale, Simler, and ſome others, call that Sedu- 
lius biſhop of the Southern Scotch, and ſay he writ 
the canons of a council held at Rome. The ſubſcrip- 


tions in the printed books run thus, Sedulius Epiſcopus 


Britannia de genere Scotorum, & Ferguſtus Epiſcopus 
Scotiæ Pictus huic conſtituto a nobis promulgato ſubſcrip- 


(13) Taken from ſimus (1 3), Hepidannus (14) a Monk of St Gall men- 


Father Labbe, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
328. 


(14) He compoſed 
ſome ſhort An- 
nals inſerted by 
du Cheſne, in 


the third volume 


of his Collection 
of the Hiſtorians 
of France. 


(15) Labbe, ubi 
ſupra, P. 338. 


(16) See Labbe, 


ibid, 


(17) 1d. ib. pag. 
335» 


(18) See Labbe, 
ibid, 


(19) Du Pin, 
ubi ſupra. pag. 
175. ä 


tions one Sedulius a Scotchman, under the year 818. 
Sedulius Scotus clarus habetur. It is to him that Father 
Labbe (15) aſcribes the Collectaneum ſive explanatio in 
omnes epiſtolas S. Pauli, printed firſt at Baſil in 15 28, 
and then inſerted in the Bibliotheca Patrum. It is no- 
thing elſe but a rhapſody made up of ſeveral extracts 
from Origen, Euſebius, St Jerom, &c. Aubertin (16) 
aſcribes it to Biſhop Sedulius, who, together with Fer- 
guſtus, aſſiſted at a council of Rome under Gregory II, 
or Gregory III. Here follow the reaſons alledged by 
Father Labbe. That manner of commenting upon the 
{cripture, does very much favour of the IXth century 
(17), and it ſeems that the author of that Collectaneum 
in Paulum, wrote likewiſe the Collefaneum in Mat- 
theum, which is to be found in the library of the Je- 
ſuits of Paris, written upon very fine parchment, and 
with a very fair hand, above ſeven or eight hundred 
years old. Were it true that the Collectancum in Mat- 
thæum, and the Collecnaneum in Paulum were written 
by one and the ſame author, it would afford us a 
convincing proof againſt the learned Uſher, Archbiſhop 
of Armagh, who pretended that the ColleFaneum in 
Paulum was the work of the ſame Sedulius, who wrote 
the Carmen Paſchale in the Vth century; for the author 
of the Collefancum in Matthzum, quotes not only the 
Poet Sedulius, but alſo Pope Gregory I, St Iſidorus, 
Arculfus, and the venerable Bede, who flouriſhed in 
the VIIIth century (18). If what Mr Du Pin affirms 
(19), were true, viz. That the author of the Collecta- 
neum in Paulum quotes Pope St Gregory and the ve- 
nerable Bede ; Father Labbe would be very much to 


24 ma at Aer, ef 
42 te. Jude. 44 
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that 
there 


blame for not alledging that reaſon againſt Archbiſhop 
Uſher, and I ſhould very much wonder at Uſher's po- 
ſitively ſaying, that the Poet Sedulius wrote the com- 
mentary upon St Paul's epiſtles. 
he ſaid ſo, though doubtleſs he was not ignorant that 


the Jeſuit Fuſtiniani (20) oblerves, that the author of (20) Benediqd. 
that Collectaneum in Paulum tranſcribed ſome words Juſtinianus in x 
from the twenty-firſt chapter of the nineteenth book ad Corinth, cap, 
of St Gregory's Moralia upon Job; for as he knew 


that this Jeſuit declares, that thoſe words were tran- 
ſcribed without naming St Gregory, cajus verba tran- 
feripfit tacito ejus nomine, he might have thought that 
Sedulius did not tranſcribe from St Gregory, but that 
this Pope tranſcribed from Sedulius. He was not 
obliged to be of Juſtiniani's opinion, who does not 
think it likely that St Gregory ſhould have borrowed 


wv1, wank, 55 apud 


Labbe, ibid. Pag. 


I do not wonder that 
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any thing from Sedulius: Nec veriſimile videatur 


Gregorium ea à Sedulio mutuatum eſſe, cum plane 
Gregoriani ſtyli ſimplicitatem redoleant qui more ſuo 
hæc Apoſtoli verba non tam ad ſcribentis mentem, 
quam apte ad mores informandos explicat (21). - - - 
* Nor does it ſeem probable that Gregory borrowed theſe 
things from Sedulius, fince they plainly ſawour of the 
* fimplicity of Gregory's {hs ewho, according to his cu- 
* ftom, in explaining the 

* ſo much conſider the expreſs meaning of the author, as 
* how they may be fitly applied to form the manners 
All this ſerves to ſhew that Mr du Pin is miſtaken. 

It would not be ſufficient to know that Sedulius, the 
author of that commentary upon St Paul, is a different 
man from Sedulius the Poet; it is further neceſſary to 
know whether the latter was a Scotchman. Many 
affirm it, but I do not find they alledge good reaſons 
for it. The inſcription of an excellent manuſcript in 
the abbey of Fulde, Sedulii Scoti Hibernienfis in omnes 
Epiſtolas Pauli collectancum, which Archbiſhop Uſher 
alledges as a very good argument, can be of no force, 
ſo long as one may believe with great probability, that 
the author of that Collectaneum is not the Poet Sedu- 
lus. Trithemius may repeat as often as he pleaſes, 
that theſe words Sedulius Scotigena, are prefixed to a 
book of letters, he will never prove the affirmative 
of this queſtion. It ſhould be proved firſt of all that 
Sedulius the Poet is the author of thoſe letters. In a 


word, ſince the antient authors never ſaid that our Se- 


dulius was a Scotchman, we are not at all to mind 
what the following ages can ſuggeſt to us upon that 
head. One might lay ſome ſtreſs upon it, if there 
had been no Sedulius, that was a Scotchman; but 
ſince it is certain that there has been one or two, it is 


no difficult thing to apprehend that the Poet has been 


confounded with -one of them. See Father Labbe (22). 


cuſſions upon each eccleſiaſtical writer, as upon the 
Poet Sedulius. I obſerve, by the by, that he has very 


well confuted thoſe, who pretend that this Poet was a 


Biſhop. He alledges the ſilence of the antients ; he 
ſhews that Gennadius's teſtimony 1s inſignificant : Gen- 
nadius, ſays he, Salvian, Proſper Aquitanus, and 
ſome others, have been improperly ſtiled biſhops by 
ſeveral authors. The title of Autiſtes beſtowed upon 
Sedulius was beſtowed upon prieſts. Dexter's Chro- 
nicle, wherein mention is made of Sedulius, Ep:/copus 
Oretanus in the year 428, is a ſuppoſititious book. 
Iſidorus Hiſpalenſis would not have ſtiled Sedulius 
barely a prieſt, if he could have honoured the Spaniſh 
nation with fuch a biſhop (23). | 

[D] The fault of a tranſcriber . . 
... . that the Poet Sedulius was hated, and that this 
hatred did extend to all the Posts.] It is ſaid that Paul 
II, conceived a great hatred againſt the Poets, by rea- 
ſon of that fault of the * ame and that many 
Profeſſors of the Canon Law, for the ſame reaſon, 
looked upon all forts of Poems as heretical works. 
What a ridiculous thing would this be! Let us quote 
Mr de Boiſſieu. Veteres librarios indiligenter icrip- 
ſiſſe, vel ex Tullii, Strabonis, Hieronymi, & alio- 


ſe words of the Apoſtle, does not 


(21) Idem, apud 
eundem, p. 338, 


(22) Labbes oh 
It were to be wiſhed that he had made as many diſ- ſupra, P. 33% 


23) Ex eodem, 


rum querelis patet. Unde multi graviſſimorum vi- 


* rorum errores emanarunt: quod hoc duntaxat exem- 
« plo probaſſe mihi ſufficiat. Cùm in _ — 
Vec reti, 
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(1) T. 
325 


„A0 
1609. 


25)! 
Carol 
ſertat. 
fag. 
It is f 
bis not 


lus G. 


Printe. 


berg, 


(26) J 
ſulted 
tation 

Valeri: 
Sacerd 
bis, an 
found i 
of the 

tion 1 
Chriſt, 
the ſen 
Whole 
of Phil 
rolus, 
thing C 
Paul II 


beginning to the end, 


£ Decreti, diſtin. 1 by c. 3. hæc Gelaſii Pontificis 
verba, Item wenerabilis viri Sedulii Paſchale opus, 
« quod heroicis verfibus deſcripfit, infigni laude præferi- 
* mus, depravata eſſent, & pro heroicis, librariorum 
incuria, legeretur, Hreticis, mendum hoc, Paulum 
* ſecundum, Pontificem maximum ad Poetarum capi- 
tale odium perduxit, & plurimis aliis, Legum Pro- 
feſſoribus, impoſuit, ut omnia poemata, quamvis 
ſacra, hæretica eſſe duxerint; ut Pierius Valerianus, 


4 
* 
1 


there is ſomething great and noble in the turn of his Poem, that his thoughts * Poetical, and 
bis verſes tolerable (b) LEJ. What Moreri ſays of him wants to be new moulded from the (, Pu, Pin, 


* 
** 


4 
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Bibl. Tom. 1, 
Pag. m. 75. 


* Sedulii Paſchale opus, quod hereticis dzſcripſit werſt- 
* bus, fc. cum ibi heroicis legi debere jam pridem 
* monuerint viri eruditi (27). - - - They ſay that he (27) Autor ano- 
* (meaning Hadrian) hated no fort of men more than the mh mus Notar. ad 
Poets, becauſe in the old copies of the Canons, digeſte eee bg 


: ta, Epig. I, 
* by Gratian, the decree Celaſius wwas thus worded : 75 is — 237, 
© Venerabilis viri, c. Edit. Amſtel, 

I ſuſpe the truth of this account, and am apt to 1689. 


take it for a ſtory forged by the Italian Humaniſts, 


a. iin oratione pro Sacerdotum barbis ſeriptum reliquit. on purpoſe to ridicule the enemies of good literature. 
in [ \ Dionyf. Sal- * O rem ridiculam, Cato, & jocoſam (24). - - - The Nevertheleſs I do not deny that the fault of a tran- 
2 2 Boeſſius, complaints of Tully, Strabo, Ferom, and others make ſeriber may have frequently produced diſorders both 
pag. Not. ad Poem. (it ery plain that the old tranſcribers wrote incorrect); in the heart and underſtanding. But I know that 
Ovidii in Ibin, „from whence proceeded the errors of many great men. Paul II, and Hadrian VI, had ſome other reaſons for 
page n. 17 © It will be ſufficient for me to prove this by one example. hating the Poets; and I cannot apprehend that igno- 
| © Whereas in the firſt part of the decree, theſs words of rance ſhould be able to make one and the ſame perſon 
Pope Gelaſius, We likewiſe honour and praiſe very act ſo contrary to good ſenſe as to hate the Poets for 
much the Paſchal performance of the venerable Sedu- the reaſon alledged here, and yet to reverence Pope 
lis, which he wrote in heroic verſe, were corrupted, Gelaſius: for it ought to be obſerved that the decree 
and through the careleſſneſs of the tranſcribers the word into which the word hereticis had crept inſtead of He- 
Heretic was written inſtead of Heroic, this error roicis contains an encomium upon Sedulius's Poem. It 
* induced Paul Il, fc... . . as Pierius Valerianus has is alſo to be obſerved that we are not told that this 
« qwritten in his Oration, c. A merry flory indeed! miſtake did leſſen in the leaſt the veneration that Pon- 
Others apply this to Pope Hadrian VI. Read the tif was in. I 
n, apud following paſſage, and compare it exactly with Boiſ- [E] 1t is alhwed that he was a man of great parts, 
p. 338. ſieu's words. Unum adbuc addam, unde pateat, quæ and that there is Something noble in the turn of his 
damna plerunque depravati Codices afferant. In Canoni- Poem, Sc.) TI ſhall add to this teſtimony of Mr du 
bus à Gratiano digeſtis, diſt. 15. Ubi recitatur inſgni- Pin Borrichius's own words, whereof Mr Baillet gives 
ter ſalutare Decretum Gelaſii, hac ſententia eft : Vene- us the ſenſe (28). Dictio Sedulii facilis, ingenioſa, (28) Baillet, Ju- 
rabilis viri Sedulii Paſchale opus, quod heroicis deſcrip- * numeroſa, perſpicua, fic ſatis munda (fi excipias gem. ſur A Pods 
fit verſibus, inſigni laude proferendam. 7b; wakata * profodica quædam delicta) (29). - - - Sedulius's ſtyle tes, num. 1192, 
ante hac exemplaria pro heroicis, hæreticis habu&re. is eafy, harmonious, elegant, perſpicuous, and correct ; 
* Puod bonis quibuſdam Canoniſtis ſuſpicionem movit, * enough, (if you only except a few errors in the projody ).” (39) 3 - 
Poemata omnia efſe heretica, Pottaſque inter pios, etff Venantius Fortunatus beſtows pretty large encomiums 8 20 : — 
« ſacra tractent, neutiquam annumerari. Id quod Ha- upon our Poet. F 
driano illi Batawvo, qui Caroli V. Praceptor fuerat, | | . 
adeò perſuaſum fuit, ut nullum hominum genus majori pro- Quod tonat Ambroſius, Hieronymus atque coruſcat, 
ſequeretur odio, quam Pottas. * Et adbuc aligui, ut Sive Auguſtinus fonte fluente rigat, 
© Prerius clariſſimus affirmat, non mali alioqui preſules, F 
deprawata illius loci lectione inducti, neminem ſacer- Rene * * | abi eft : 
(2 Philippus * dotio dignum arbitrantur, qui unquam in Parnaſſo CER LET IO nata ſibi eſt (30). (30) Venant, 
Carolus, in Diſ- © ſomniarit (25).” By comparing thoſe two paſſages _ | 5 ee 2 
ſertat. de Criticis, one with another, there is ground to ſuſpe& that one In thunder Ambroſe does his mind declare, Phil. 2 5 
bag. 17, 18. of thoſe two authors quoted Pierius Valerianus without Ferom in words that ſwift as ligbt'ning are; Scriptor. Eccle- 
. pH reading him; for if what concerns Paul II (26), is to Sedulius is feet, Orofius ſowrt, ſiaſt. Tom, it, 
lus Gellivs, be found in that writer, how comes it that Philippus 16 1 aur wr + Pag. 326. 
printed at Nurem- Carolus ſays nothing of it? Why does he only men- eg e a par : | 
berg, in 1663- tion Hadrian VI ? Take notice that what he ſays of e rule of great Cæſarius is a line 
| this laſt Pope does not prove that the word hereticis Made for himſelf, and perfectly divine. 
(26) I have con- inſtead of heroicis made him hate the Poets. He only 
_ py pen ſays occaſionally that Hadrian VI, being fully perſuad- And in another place : 
Valerianus, pro ed that they were unworthy to be numbered among = | 
er foes pious men, 2 them 55 the ar. ay 3 And Majeſtatis opus metri canit arte Juvencus, 
is, and I have therefore I do not pretend to prove by the teſtimony of : 5 : 1210 1 ke 
5 found in Pag. 24, that author, that Los Boiſſicu ſays f Paul II, 1 FFF (31 , Ry 
Labbes » eg 127 2 jou plied to Hadrian VI. The proof I bring for it is a The learn'd Fuvencus in heroic verſe Sancti Martini, 
. Choi. Weche!, paſſage probably occaſioned by a careleſs and haſty Thas: oh 1 1 "ſo apud eund, ibid. 
| the ſenſe of the reading of Philippus Carolus's words. * Ajunt eum ban os TM of mee 1 | | 
-d cor « (Hadriamm) nullum hominum genus majore pro- Hence too Sedulius choſe bis radiant theme, 
egy at ſecutum fuiſſe odio quam poetas, eo quod in antiquis And grew conſpicuous in the book of fame. 
thing concerning exemplaribus Canonum a Gratiano digeſtorum lega- | ET 1 
Paul II. * tur decretum Gelaſii in hæc verba: Venerabilis viri See ſome other encomiums in Father Labbe (3 2). L990 . - ETD 
SEGLA (WILLIAM DE, SIEUR DE CAIRAS) was counſellor in the parlia- 
ment of Toulouſe towards the beginning of the XVIIth century. It was he, who 
made a report of a criminal proceſs, which has been placed among the Tragical Hiſtories 
of that time [A], and for the clearing up of which Mr de Verdun, firſt preſident in the 
| parliament 
) Ex eodem, | Wy 
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[4] Among the tragical Hiſtories of that time. 

99 — i, fol. There is -e of it in — Mercure Frangois __ 
5 fo bs Violante de Bats, a native of Spain, and a very leud 
bog, Woman, conſented to the aſſaſſination of her huſband, 
ing angry with him, becauſe he would not allow 

her the liberty ſhe deſired of receiving her lovers, the 

chief of whom was an Auguſtin Monk, Profeſſor of Di- 

vinity in the univerſity of Toulouſe. His name was 

Peter Arias Burdeus, and he was born at Granada in 

Spain. He, and a counſellor in the Seneſchal's court 

were the chief contrivers of the aſſaſſination. That 

Woman's huſband was killed with ſeventeen wounds, in 


the month of July 1608. Burdeus being convicted 
of adultery and murder was condemned to be beheaded 
and quartered, which was executed in the month of 
February 1609. Violante was likewiſe put to death 
with ſome others of her. ruffians. Burdeus's adultery 
was proved againſt him by a ſufficient number of | 
« witneſſes, wiz. by a woman who maintained in the 
« preſence of him and Violante, that ſhe had ſeen them 
© in the very fact in the wood of the farm of Launa- 
* quet, belonging to a convent of Nuns ; and by ano- 


« ther, who affirmed that ſhe had ſeen them goin 

into the ſaid wood by themſelves. There were allo 

2 2 | «© ſome 
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SEG LA. SEYMOUR: 
The 


parliament of Toulouſe, took all poſſible pains. parties accuſed were at laſt. 
convicted, and puniſhed according to their deſerts : and becauſe William de Segla was 
thoroughly acquainted with that cauſe, the firſt preſident (a) exhorted him to publiſh it. 
The Latin letter he received from him was prefixed to the book which he put out, wherein 
ou find, beſides an account of the proceedings, a hundred and thirty one obſervations 
full of learning [B]. The family of Segla is ſtill in being at Toulouſe, where they hold 
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(a) In 1677, 
Mr de Verdun 
was then firſt 
preſident in the 

. parliament of Pa- 
Tis 


places in the parliament. 


© ſome other particular witneſſes, one of which had 
© ſeen them kiſs one another in a laſcivious manner, 
« while they were ſitting at table in his garden in one 
of the ſuburbs of the town. The other had ſeen 
© them twice in a chamber for the ſpace of two 
© eur... That crime was alſo called a facrilege, 
there being ſome ground to ſuſpect that he had lain 
with Violante in a confeſſionary in St James's church; 
for two witneſſes depoſed that he had been two full 


© hours in the ſaid confeſſionary with a pretty tall 


« gentlewoman, ſuch as Violante was. Beſides, there 


© our Lady's chappel in the cloyſter of the convent of 
* the Auguſtins. As for what concerns the murder- 
the common report, & (2). 


termixed with the moſt curious paſlages of the antient 
authors, according to the faſhion of that time. 
Thoſe, which concern the diſorders occaſioned by 
love, and the artifices of courtezans, have not been 
forgotten. That book was printed at Paris in the 

year 1613, in 8yo, Corras, a counſellor in the parlia- 
ment of Toulouſe, who made a report of the proceſs 


(2) Segla, Bit, 
[LB] Obſervations full of learning.) They are in- Sz. P. 14, 


* was a ſpiritual inceſt and adultery in the caſe, be- 
* cauſe Violante was his daughter by confeſſion, whom 
he owned to have confeſſed two or three times in 


of the man, who —_ an impoſture, pretended to 
be Martin Guerre, had before publiſhed a like com- 
mentary upon a proceſs and a ſentence. . 


SEYMOUR (Ax NE, MarGARET, and Jo Ax) three ſiſters illuſtrious for 
their learning in England in the XVIth century, They compoſed a hundred and four 
Latin diſtichs upon the death of Margaret de Valois Queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to 
Francis I, which were ſoon after tranſlated into Greek, French, and Italian, and printed 
at Paris in the year 1551, with this title, Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois Royne de 
Navarre. Nicolas Deniſot (a), who had been tutor to theſe three learned Engliſh 
ladies [A], made a collection containing the tranſlations of their diſtichs, and ſome 
other verſes both in their praiſe, and upon the death of the 


(a) He ſtyled 
himſelf d' Alſi- 
nois, Alcinous 
Comes in Latin, 
as chancellor de 


| Hopital ca ueen of Navarre, and 
him. dedicated it to Margaret de Valois Ducheſs of Berry, ſiſter to Henry II [BI. The 
e 8 | | little 


[A] Denifet . . . . had been tutor to theſe three 
learned Engliſh ladies.) Ronſard deſerves to be heard 
upon this head, tho' his phraſes ſavour of the bar- 
barouſneſs, that was ſtill in the French language when 
he wrote. | 


alterations in it afterwards. I make uſe of the laſt 
editions, FE: | 
[B. . He dedicated the whole to Margaret 
iter to Henry II.] The Chancellor de / Hoſpital did 
not forget that circumſtance in the following verſes, 
Es which he made on that learned princeſs. 
Denizot ſe vante heure | 5 
D'avoir oublie ſa terre, 
Et paſſager, demeure 
Trois ans en voſtre Angleterre, 
Et d'avoir cogneu vos yeux, 
Od les Amours gracieux 
Doucement leurs fleſches dardent 
Contre ceux qui vous regardent : 
Voir & d'avoir quelquefois 
Tant leve fa petiteſſe, 
Que ſous l'outil de fa vois 
Rabota voſtre jeuneſſe, 
Vous ouvrant les beaux ſecrets 
Des vieux Latins & des Grecs, 
Don't Phonneur ſe renouvelle 


Par voſtre Muſe nouvelle (1). 


Et tibi judicium, tibi doctas Delius aures 
Præbuit ac regale referſit pectus honeſtis 
Artibus: eximiam raramque in Principe laudem. 
Tantum nulla decus tulit unquam regia virgo. 
Innumeros hæc cauſa viros, ut condere carmen 
Utque ſuos vellent tibi conſecrare labores 

Impulit: hæc fait iis ſcribendi cauſa poetis, 
Virginibuſque tribus veſtigia preſſa terendi. 
Atque hic longinquis ſua cœpit prima Britannis 
Aureus incrementa liber ſermone Latino. 

Inde per Eurypos & formidabile nautis 
Invadens ſpatium Belgas devenit & urbem 
Pariſiam, novus hoſpes iit perque ora manuſque. 
Res placuit noſtris argumentumque poetis: 
Continuoque alii materna vertere lingua. 
Greca alii, atque Itala, mox & nova jungere verſis 
Collibuit, juſtique voluminis addere formam. 


(1) Ronſard, 
ubi infra, pag. | 5 
gc Denizot vaunts that he was bleft 
For having left his native ſhore, 
And lived in England as a gueſt 
Full fix and thirty months ; - = or more. 
'Tavas there he knew your eyes ſo well, 
Where all the graceful. cupids dawell, 
And foftly let their arrows fly 
At every gazing ſtander-by. 
For this he likewiſe did rejoice, 
Accounting it his higheſt praiſe, 
That you allow'd his humble voice 
Your tender ſentiments to raiſe, 
F While it diſchſed unto your wiew, 
| | All that the Greeks or Romans knew, 
Whoſe honour is reviy'd again 
By your feveet Muſe's rival train. 


The ode, that contains theſe verſes, was printed in 
the collection of the diſtichs; but Ronſard made many 


Phoebus your judgment and your ear refin'd, 
With noble arts repleniſhing your mind: 
High praiſe indeed ! But ſuch a praiſe as we 
Moſt ſeldom due to your high flation ſee. 
No royal virgin ever did poſſeſs 
True fame to ſuch a glorious exceſs. 
Hence is it that ſo many authors da 
Inſcribe and conſecrate their avarks to you : 
From hence inſpir' d the chearful poets fing, 
And the three wirgins to their chorus bring. 
Far off in Britiſh land this golden book 
In Latin werſe it's firſt beginning took. 
It was tranſported into Belgium next, 
Paſſing the formidable ſpace betwixt, 
To Paris laſt the welcome flranger came, | 
Wai read by all and praii'd. The noble Theme 
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(2) See the pro- 
ject of this 


Dictionary, fag , 


364, 365. 


(3) It is the 


de Gaule, 


2 | a 
4 * 1 x . 5 
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SEYMOUR. 
little exactneſs of thoſe, who have mentioned this collection [ CI. occaſioned my affirming 
in the project of this Dictionary, that the diſtichs were a different work from the epitaphs 
on the Queen of Navarre, I mend that fault now, and I do ingenuouſly confeſs that I 
have diſcovered the falſity of my conjectures by reading the epitaph of that queen. 
Which ſhould teach us, that a man ought to be very cautious in making conjectures. 
about matters of fact. It is much better for him to ſuſpend his judgment till he has 


ſeen all the writings concerning it. 


day [F ]. 


In all our Poets rouz'd the like defire, 
Some quickly clith'd it in a French attire: 
By ſome it wwas tranſlated into Greek ; 
And others made it in Italian ſpeak. 
Many did furniſh it with new ſupplies, 
To make the volume of a proper ſize. 


[C] De little exactneſi of thoſe who had mentioned 
this collection.] Ronſard calls the diſtichs of thoſe 
three ſiſters a Chriſtian ſong. Richelet, who com- 
mented upon him, obſerves, that they were Chriſtian 
diſtichs. Neither of them ſays any thing, whereby 
it may appear that thoſe diſtichs concerned the de- 
ceaſed 
de P Hoſpital intimate any ſuch thing. Who therefore 


would have thought that they were epitaphs upon a 


queen? What do poets commonly put into ſuch 
pieces but extravagant flatteries? Can any thing be 
more remote from Pibrac's Quatrains, or Michael Ve- 
rin's diſtichs, than the tears of Poets upon the graves 
of great perſons? I thought therefore (2), that thoſe 
diſtichs ſtiled Chriſtian were moral ſentences, and not 
funeral elegies, and laviſned incenſe. It would have 


deceived better judges than I am. But ſince I have ſeen 


that work, I muſt acknowledge that there are more 


chriſtian and moral reflections than poetical phraſes, in 
ſome verſes of thoſe illuſtrious ſiſters. | | 
[[D] They have been praiſed particularly by Ronſard.] 


| His ode on thoſe three Engliſh ladies (3), contains this 


third of the fifth Praiſe among others, that if Orpheus heard them, he 


| (4) Ronſard, 


V, of bis 


| Okes, 
g 617. ag. * 


would be their ſcholar. 
Mais ſi ce harpeur fameux 
Oyoit le chant des Serenes, 
Qui ſonne aux bords eſcumeux 
Des Albionnes arenes | 
Son Luth Payen il fendroit, 
Et diſciple ſe rendroit 
Deſſous leur chanſon Chreftienne, 
Dont la voix paſſe la ſienne. 


La ſcience auparavant 

Si long tems Orientale 

Peu a peu marchant avant, 
S'apparoiſt occidentale ; 

Et fans jamais ſe borner 

N'a point ceſle de tourner, 

Tant qu'elle ſoit parvenue 

A Pautre rive incogneue. 

La de ſon grave ſourcy 

Vint affoler le courage 

De ces trois Vierges icy, 

Les trois ſeules de notre age. 
Et fi bien les ſceut tenter, 
Qu'ores on les oit chanter 

Maint vers jumeau, qui ſurmonte 
Les noſtres, rouges de honte (4). 


If that harper ſo renown d, 

Could theſe charming fyrens hear 
From the ſhores of Albion ſound, 
Wander would perplex his ear. 

He would break his pagan hre, 
And their ſcholar turn d deſire 


VOL, V. 


Queen of Navarre. Neither does Chancellor 


I retract what 1 have ſaid againſt Mr Joli, and 
Moreri (b) ; and I do particularly acknowledge that they are excuſable, for calling thoſe 
three ſiſters PRINCESSES, for they may poſſibly have ſeen that title prefixed to the 
collection publiſhed at Paris by Deniſot ; but I maintain till that they were not princeſſes, * 
They have been praiſed by divers authors, particularly by Ronſard [D], and Nicolas 
de Herberai Sieur des Eſſars [E], ſo well known by his French tranſlation of Amadis 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange that ] they ſhould be ſo little known at this 


Their feet Chriſtian ſong to know 
Which his own ſurpaſſes ſo. 


Learni ng, for ſo many years 
To the Eaſt conßmd before 
In the Weſt at length appears, 
Still advancing more and more. 
No where did ſhe make a ſtand 
"Till ſhe reach'd that unknown land 
Of the noble wirgins three, 
Theſe three wonders of our age, 
Wheſe extreme affefion he 
Came on purpoſe to engage. 
Them ſhe has inſtructed well, 
As their many diſtichs tell. 
Ours, as far as they have gone, 
Bluſh to fee themſelves outdone. 


I ſhall occaſionally obſerve that Richelet, who made 
a Commentary upon Ronſard's odes, did not under- 
ſtand the laſt verſe but one of the quotation. It is 
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(8) All theſe 
faults have been 
acknowledged in 


he extract of a 


Letter dated the 
23d of March 
1693, inſerted 
in the Courier 
Galant for April 
1693. 


plain, that aint vers jumeau, - - - many tauin-werſes, 


ſignifies the hundred diſtichs of thoſe three ladies, or 
thoſe verſes which they coupled two and two toge- 
ther, in imitation of Cato and Michael Verin: And 


yet the Commentator found himſelf here very much in 


the dark. He thinks that jameau, (twins) ſignifies 
like one another ; becauſe, ſays he, they are ſiſters ; or, 


it is an alluſion to the tops of mount Parnaſſus, which are 


double, whither the Poets go to learn how to make well 


2 werſe, which he calls jumeau, as if one ſhould ſay 


Parnaſſian. You may judge whether the Commen- 
tators upon the antients Poets do not frequently de- 


ceive us, ſince thoſe who undertake to explain the 


Poets of their own time, and of their own country, 
are liable to ſuch miſtakes. 
that Muret, who commented upon ſome poems of 
Ronſard, did not always rightly underſtand his French 
words. | VV 
[E].. . and by Nicolas de Herberai Sieur des 
Efjars.] The praiſes he beſtows upon the three Eng- 
liſh ſiſters are contained in a letter he writ to them, 
which was prefixed to the collection of epitaphs upon 
Queen Margaret. | 3 
[F] It is ftrange that they ſhould be jo little known 
at this day.] I aſked ſome Engliſhmen very learned and 
well — 7 in the knowledge of books and authors, 
what thoſe three famous Engliſh ladies were, telling 


them at the ſame time the little I knew of the mat- 
ter: They anſwered me, that they were abſolutely 


unknown to them. I had the ſame anſwer from Paris, 
tho' I conſulted ſome perſons, who are hardly equal- 


led by any body elſe in the knowledge of ſuch things. 


Theſe three illuſtrious Englith ladies muſt needs have 


I could eafily ſhew, 


fallen into oblivion, ſince Mr Juncker ſays nothing of 


them in the catalogue of learned women, lately pub- 
liſhed by him (5). He quotes Pitſeus ſometimes ; and 
therefore ſince he does not ſpeak of the three ſiſters 
Seymour, it is a ſign Pitſeus does not ſpeak of them 
neither. A friend of mine had aſſured me before, that 
neither Bale nor Pitſeus, who have ſo fully treated of 


the writings of that learned nation, fay any thing of 
theſe three ſiſters, | | : 
| SELEMNUS, 
* 


(5) It is an Ap- 
pendix to the 
book de Epbeme- 
ridibus fine Dia- 
riis Erudii um, 


publiſhed by him 
at Leipſic in 1692 


in 12 mo. 
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(a) Ex Pauſania, 
lib, wii, P. 229. 


valuable than great ſums of money [A]. 


[4] I it's water had ſuch a virtue, it <would 
be more valuable than great ſums of money. ] We muſt 
not believe all that the Poets and writers of romances 
make amorous people ſay ; the deſcriptions of their 
ſufferings are hyperbolical : however, it muſt be 
granted, that love is an inexhauſtible ſource of miſe- 
ries and diſorders. It is a very neceſſary paſſion upon 
earth for the preſervation of animals: It is the ſoul 
of the world with reſpe& to them; nay; it is certain, 
that the Divine Providence has annexed a thouſand 


charms and pleaſures to ſo neceſſary a paſſion ; but, on 
the other hand, it is attended with a thouſand troubles. 


How many people can neither eat, nor drink, nor 
ſleep, and loſe their health and wits upon that account ? 
The number of thoſe who die of it is greater than it 
is thought : Thoſe who hang üg es for it, are 
indeed few ; nevertheleſs, there are ſome. This con- 
cerns thoſe whoſe love is not anſwered. As for thoſe 
who are as much beloved as they love others, they 
pay dear for their pleaſures; for not to ſay, that 
their reaſon is diſordered, and that their paſſion 
is frequently contrary to their true intereſt, whereby 
they are expoſed to a vaſt number of troubles ; does 
not bare jealouſy, which commonly attends their paſ- 
ſion, make them ſufficiently unhappy ? Can there be 
a more lamentable, melancholy, and dreadful condi- 
tion than that of jealous people? Let their jealouſy 
be well or ill-grounded, it is all one; their torment is 
equally great ; they are not the leſs perſecuted by the 
chimeras and phantoms of their imagination ; the fire 
wherewith they are waſted and conſumed, is not more 
tolerable for it: and therefore it may be ſaid, that if 
there was a river in the world which could cure lovers, 
it would be more valuable than gold. EI e Uu 


SoMr confidera- 
tions upon jea- 
louſy, | 
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| commentitium efſet, quantavis pecunia videri paſſet ea 
(7) To underſtand Selemni aqua pretiofior (1). Of this water one might truly 
ms,” ſay, ders o dd, Water is an excellent thing. But 


ead the a 
of Pin 2 1 then gold ought not to be mentioned afterwards with- 


Olymp. out being placed far beneath it (2). See the margin. 
*Apigov u v- Zuccolo makes a very natural deſcription of the fury 
Twp 4 5s OVA of jealouſy, when he introduces in his dialogues, a 
eben rt man extremely greedy of the ſweet pleaſures of love, 
Are 3iazgere: and yet determined to renounce them, provided his be- 
 wunTipeydvepo; loved object be not kind to any elſe. Non 
Sezen une. « "bg gia cuore di sI gagliarda lena, che baſti a reſiſtere 
ptima quidem | 2 


eft aqua: & au- 4 quel reo veleno di Geloſia, 
rum, velat ignis | | 
noctu ardens, co- 


Che, mentre con la fiamma il gelo meſce, 
ruſcat eximie in- 


Tutto il Regno d' Amor turba, e contriſta. 


ter ſuperbificas 
divitias. f Wa” SEL, * | o q * | 

| * Siami altiera e ſdegnoſa la mia Dellia, purche non 
(2) Pauſanias, © rivolga corteſe, e pia lo ſguarde ſoave altrove: mi 


* vi, p. 229. ſia ſcarſa de ſuoi favori: avara delle ſue gratie, che 


6 tuttavia, | | 


- - - - Un pid gentile 
Stato del mio non è ſotto la Luna, 
Si dolce & del mio amaro la radice. 


Ma non poſlo gia ſoffrire, che i begli occhi ſereni, 
© 1 quali acceſero nel mio fiamma ineſtinguibile 
d' Amore habbiano a riſchi il foſco d' Horatio 
* co'i raggi della lor luce, | 


Si nieghi a me, purche a ciaſcun fi nieghi ; 


(3) Lodovico Che, purche altrui non ſplenda il mio bel Sole, 


Zuccolo, Aca- Ne le tenebre ancor vivro beato (3). 
| 2 . di 

* I have not a heart of ſuch impenetrable fluff as can 
$6 Bs. e 


SELEMNUS. 


SELEMNUS, a river of Achaia, had been a very handſome young ſhep- 
herd. The nymph Argyra fell ſo paſſionately in love with him, | that ſhe uſed to 
come out of the bottom of the ſea to go and lie with him. 
Selemnus's beauty vaniſhed away by age, the nymph left off going to him. The young 
man died of grief for it, and was metamorphoſed into a river by the goddeſs Venus. 
That change did not cure him of his paſſion : Venus was obliged to interpoſe; ſhe 
granted him the favour of forgetting that nymph, 
river Selemnus had an admirable virtue; which was that the perſons of both ſexes who 
bathed themſelves in it, no longer remembered the object of their love (a). Pauſanias is 
in the right to ſay, that if the water of that river had ſuch a virtue, it would be more 


appear by her looks (7) that her heart was forrowful ; article S AL. 


But when the prime of 


It is ſaid that from that time the 


Which, intermixing ice with flame, confounds, 
And ſhakes love's empire to it's utmoſt bounds. 


Let my Delia be haughty and diſdainful to me, pro- 
wided that fhe do not, in the height of her courteſy 4 
and compaſſion, beſtow her ſweet glances elſewhere : # 
let her be ſparing of her favours to me; niggardly of | 

her graces, yet till, | 


a «a ax _ 


A more delightful ſtaie than what I feel, | | 2; 
Not the broadfield ' of fancy does contain, 4 
So feet the root is of my bitter pain. 


* But 1 cannot bear that thoſe bright and beautiful eyes, 
* ewhich have kindled in my breaſt an unquenchable fire 


* of love, ſhould illuminate the darkneſs of Horatius with 
their beams of light. | | 


If that fair ſan do not to others ſhine ; | . 
Although he never chear theſe eyes of mine, * 
Yet ſhall I live in darkneſs happy ſtill. 


But becauſe he cannot even promiſe to himſelf this = commu 


melancholy comfort, he gives himſelf up to deſpair, ö : Baluziv 
and eaſes his grief only by curſing jealouſy as a 3 
monſter come out of hell. Ma, ſe il mio male 
* rimane affatto ſenza rimedio, non mi fi tolga alme- 
© no, ch'io sfoghi in qualche modo il mio cordoglio 
* co'i lamenti, e co'i pianti. | ES 
O forella di morte, onde veniſte, 

D'invidia figlia, fiero, horribil moſtro$ 

Che fai miei giorni lagrimoſi, e triſti ; 

Tornati a l'infernale, oſcuro chioſtro, 

Che troppo co' tuoi morſi il ſen m'apriſti, 

Onde il venen, la piaga, el dolor moſtro (4). (4) 1a. lid. pay 
OS 8 . 
© But if there be no remedy left for my misfortune, at 
* leaft let me not be hindred from diſcharging ſome 
part of my bitter anguiſh in lamentations and com- 
* plaints. 1 51 | 


Sifter of death, whence art thou come? 8 Auay 
Thou child of envy, and thou beaſt of prey, 
By whom in forrow all my days J tell; 
Return black monſter to thy native hell. 

Too deep thy tuſks are in my boſom found, 
For fee, the poiſon feflers in the wound. 


22 


I 
1 
= 
= 


I have read in a certain book which was printed 
with the ſatire upon the hermaphrodites (5), that a . 8. the re 
lady having ſung vith a melancholy tune (6), and made it re; in the 


ſome body aſked her what made her ſo melancholy ; MA C1S, * 
and that inſtead of giving any anſwer to the queſtion, ſbe the end 
ſpoke the words of Ludovico, | | (6) Diſcoun & 
Iacophile a Lin- 
ne, pag · 96. 


- 
<0 
2 


Che dolce piu, che piu giocondo ſtato, 
Saria, di quel, d'un amoroſo core: 
Che viver piu felice, & piu beato, 
Che ritrovarſi in ſervitu d'amore, 

Se non foſle ciaſcuno ſtimulato, 

Da quel ſoſpetto rio, da quel timore, 
Da quel martir, da quella freneſia, 

Da quella rabia detta gelozia. 


What joys ſo pure could any mortal find 
As thoſe which harbour in a love:/fick mind. 


(7) Ibid, 


What 


ibid. fag. 


ee the te- 
[Ch in the 
le SAL- 
CIS, 4 
and. 


Diſcours de 
phile a Lf 
pag. 96. 
Ibid. 
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8) It is to be 


found in page 


of Chev- * 
54h, Oeuvres 


Meflees. 


ir bas life could to our fovert bxporience prove = 
More happy than the ſervitude of love ; 

But that there is a fling in every breaſt 

Of curs'd ſuſpicion, enemy to rei, 

A fpark of frenzy which poſſeſſes all, 

And which the rage of jealouſy we call, 

Doubtleſs, it was the torments of jealouſy which obli- 
ged a Poet of the fame country to make a ſonnet (8), 
wherein he tells his confeſſor, If you deſign to puniſh 
me for the faults which love has made me commit, 
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enjoin me to fall in fove again, for there is no greater 
torment than that. | ery tt Irs —_— 


Se pur brami punir Vatima errante, 

Fa ch'io torni ad amar, che fra mortali 

Non v'è pena maggior ch' eſſer' amante. 

If you would puniſh me for errors paſt, 
Then bid me love again. Mat can be ö ? 

To be a lover is the. greateſt curſe. 


SE L V E (J oHN DE) firſt prefident in the parliament of Paris, in the 
reign of Francis I, See his article in Moreri's Dictionary. I ſhall only add to ir 
three or four patticulars, imparted to me by Mr Baluze, whereby it may be 


rectified and improved. 


It is not true that this preſident was originally from the 


Milaneſe: he was born in the Limouſin ; and it is very likely that he and his 


(1) A Memoir 
communicated by 


(2) In the book 

mentioned at the 
beginning of the 
laſt paragraph of 
the remark [D]. 


(3) The fm 
Memoir, g 


anceſtors were natives of the city of Tulle [A]. 


They father upon him a book 


which he did not write [B], and it is without any good reaſon that an Hiſtorian charges 


him with having corrupted the memoirs of Philip de Comines [C]. 


His true name 


was John de SALva [DJ. Thoſe, who made the elogies of the firſt preſidents of Paris 


« place his death in Auguſt 1529. 


But John Bertaud, who made and printed his 


« epitaph in that ſame year, informs us, that he was buried at St Nicolas du Chardonnet 


© the eleventh of December. That 
modern (a). 


[4] He uns born in the Limouſin, and it is wery like- 


ly that he and his anceſtors were natives of the city of 


Tulle.) My reaſons for it are theſe. I ſhall uſe the 
very words of the learned man, who has done me the 


honour to furniſh me with ſome memoirs for this ar- 


ticle. (1) John de Selve was a native of Limouſin : 
There is no difficulty in it. 
© be ſeen at the 
© beſides, the ſame is confirmed by Gabriel Lurbæus, 
in his book concerning the illuſtrious men of Aqui- 
tain. But it is not known from what town or place 
of the Limouſin he came. There is reaſon to be- 
lieve he was born at Tulle, the chief town of the 
Lower Limoufin. What makes me think ſo is, that 
I find in an old record of the year 1431, John de 
Salva, named among the chief inhabitants of that 
town; and his 'poſterity continues till there; but 
they go by the name of la Selve. It is very likely 
then, the reputation of John de Selve, firſt prefi- 
dent of the parliament of Paris, made the authors 
in that family who live till at Tulle, change their 
name into that of Selve become famous by that 
firſt preſident. Beſides this conjecture, which is 


Chriſtopher de Leſtange, Biſhop of Carcaſſonne, 
and commander of the king's order, made in the 
year 1617, that the firſt preſident was the ſon of 
John de Selve, which perfectly agrees with John de 
Salva, mentioned in the year 1431, fince there are 
a hundred full years from that year to 1529, when 
the firſt preſident died. Beſides the ſame inqueſt in- 
forms us, that Mar de Selve his ſiſter, was mar- 
ried to Peter de Juye an inhabitant of Tulle.” | 
From whence it is eaſy to infer, that the genealo- 
* 2y of the family of Selve, printed in the elogies of 
the firſt preſidents of Paris, is not exact, particularly 
in ſaying, that the grandfather of the preſident, was 
© a gentleman of the Milaneſe. _ | 

LB] A book of which he is not the author, is father- 
ed upon him.] 
* thor of the treatiſe de Beneficio, But John Bertaud (2) 
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«* informs us, that it is not he, but his brother, who is 


* the author of it. . Adde fe. recor. Do. Joannem de 
Salva ſenatus Parrbiſini principem : cujus frater Fo- 
annes de Salua inter reliquos quum primis honoris, 
* ficuti probitatis ſuæ facile dedit documentum quum de 
* beneficio inſgnem tractatum edidit (3).' 

[CJ] It is without any good reaſon that an hiſtorian 
charges him with having corrupted the memoirs of Philip 
de Comines.] What Belcarius biſhop of Metz, ad- 
* vances in his hiſtory, book vii. chap. x. is not like- 

ix. That the firſt preſident de Selve, who, 


6 hos he, was ignorant of the tranſactions in the reign 


Clear proof of it may 
beginning of the treatiſe de Beneficio ; 


very probable, I find in the inqueſt of nobility of 


He is commonly ſaid to be the au- 


epitaph is not upon his tomb, but another very 


of Lewis XI, and Charles VIII his ſon, corrupt- 
ed and curtailed in ſeveral places, the memoirs of 
Philip de Comines. For che firſt edition of thoſe 
memoirs came out in 1524. But the firſt preſident 
was hardly at leiſure then to print books, and parti. 
cularly other peoples works. Beſides, the editions 
agree with ſeveral antient manuſcripts, as it has been 
obſerved by M. Godefroy in his preface to thoſe 
memoirs (4). | — 4 
DD] His true name was Fohn de SaLVA.] © So 
he is called in the epiſtle dedicatory to John Rau- 
lin's epiſtles printed at Paris in the year 1521. Ro- 
bertus Raulin Foanni de Salva Pariſienſis ſenatus pri- 
mo præſidi. And in the epiſtle, alluding to his 
name, he ſays among other things, te natura Sal- 
vum fecit, ut alios abſque improperio ſalvos faceres. 


And in the epigram printed next to the epiſtle dedi- 
_Catory : gn | 
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7 SY SS: SG SA: 


* Aſtruit ame obitum nullum cenſura Solonis 
© Salvum. Te talem primulus ortus habet. 


In the relation of the conference held at Madrid in 
the year 1525, in order to get Francis I. releaſed ; 
he 1s called John de Salya, in a copy made at that 
time which I have by me. It is true, that the word 


E 


has been put into the margin. 5 

In the treaty of marriage between Hercules 
d' Eſte, the ſon of Alphonſus Duke of Ferrara, with 
Renata of France, made at St Germain en Laye, 
on the nineteenth of February 1527, that preſident, 
who was Renata's attorney, is called Johannes de 
Salva, in an old copy of that time, which I have 
likewiſe by me. | | 
John Bertaud a native of Perigord, publiſhed in 
the year 1529, three books, de cognatione ſacerrimi 
Joannes Baptiſta ; wherein making an enumeration 
of the famous Canoniſts and Civilians, particularly of 
thoſe of Aquitain, he ſays, Adde fe. recor. Do. Foan- 
nem de Salva ſenatus Parrhiſmi principem. And in 
the epiſtle to Francis de Marſillac, firſt preſident in 
the parliament of Rouen, who had married a daugh- 
ter of the firſt preſident de Salva, he ſays; fideliſi- 


A 6a a a «a Aa 


an epitaph upon the firſt preſident de Salva, wherein 
making an abridgment of his life, he begins with 
| theſe verſes : ©, | 
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* Sakva domus dedit hanc, qui Salvos fecit utigue 
* Oppreſſos miſera conditione reos (5). 


SENGEBERE 


(a) Memoir com- 


municated by Ba- 
luzius. 


(4) The ſame 
Memoir. 


Salva has been daſhed out ſince, and the word Selve 


* ma uxor tua Magdalena d Salva. The ſame made 


(5) Ibid, 


112 


(a) Menagiana, 


pag. 94, of the 


firſt Dutch edi- 


tion. 


(5) They are 

prefixed to the 
continuation of 
the Menagiana. 


(e) See remark 


[C] of the arti- 
cle MENAGE. 


* 


(1) Menagiana, 


pag. 287, of the 
firſt Dutch edi- 


tion. 


42) nid. pag. 
137. 


(3) See the text 


of this article. 


SEN GEBE RE (Pol Y CARAT) a 


native of Brunſwic. 


He wrote a book againſt Salmaſius [A]. 


S +. 
* 
1 


S EN GE BE R F. 


Civilian in the XVIIth century; was a 
+ He diſputed with 


one Macquin for a profeſſorſhip of the Civil-Law in the univerſity of Angers (a).“ 
Menage, who had been his diſciple, did not forget to ſerve bim on that occaſion z but 


 Macquin was preferred to him, becauſe he was more learned. Nevertheleſs, by reaſon of his 
merit, and becauſe be was a man of parts, the magiſtrates of Angers beſtowed upon bim a yearly 


penſion of an hundred crowns to keep him in their town; and Mr de Boileſve, jointly with ſome 
others, gave him as much, ſo that he had fix hundred livres a year. He was accuſed of having 


bribed his judges z but Mr Menage made his defence. 


Thoſe, who have publiſhed ſome 


memoirs for Menage's life (b), ſay that he pleaded ſeveral cauſes in the parliament of 
Paris, one, among others, for M. Sengebere, who had a mind to divorce his wife on account of 


adultery (c). 


[A] He wrote à book againſt Salmaſius.] Here fol- 
lows a piece of Menage's converſations. * Sengebere, 
my maſter in the Civil-Law, wrote againſt Salmaſius's 
book de Mutuo: The ſheets were ſent to Salmaſius 
as they were printing, and he wrote to me, that 
* Sengebere gave him no hard words, but that his 
« railleries were as ſharp as injurious words. He ac- 
, + res me, at 9 time, that he would an- 
ſwer that book. But Sengebere cleared the matter 
© better than he, and he made no anſwer (1). 

[B] It is wery ſtrange that he ſhould ſay nothing of 
it, ſpeaking of that proceſs. ] He ſpeaks of that pro- 
ceſs with great ingenuity, and without any deſign of 
concealing the weak ſide of his maſter, * Sengebere, 
doctor of the Civil-Law at Angers, having accuſed 
and convicted of adultery his wife, who was a very 
© handſome woman, got her confined to a convent, 
and took a concubine in her place. A jeſter hap- 
« pening to be in a company where they were diſ- 
* courling of his caſe, ſaid in a pleaſant manner: 
* ſince he wanted a whore, he might as well have kept 
his wife (2).” If Menage pleaded for the huſband 
upon that occaſion, one can hardly apprehend why he 
did not ſay fo, when he related that Sengebere car- 
ried the cauſe. He did not forget to ſay that he had 
been his defender upon a leſs important ſubje& (3), 
wiz. when Sengebere was charged with having bribed 
the judges of the diſpute about a profeſſorſhip. This 
is not very intelligible, for he had been caſt. Is it 
cuſtomary for thoſe, who carry the cauſe, to accuſe 


the perſon who loſes it, of having bribed the judges ? 


Would not ſuch an accuſation reflect upon the judges, 


rather than the perſon accuſed of having bribed them? 


Is not a judge, who ſuffers himſelf to be bribed, more 


_ guilty than the briber? That paſſage of the Mena- 
giana ought therefore to be rectified ; and inftead of 


theſe words, he aas accuſed of having bribed the judyes, 
it ſhould be, that he was accuſed of having endea- 
voured to bribe them. The judges would not have been 
intereſted in that cauſe; they would not have been 
forced to ſide with Sengebere : and it may very well 
happen that a man, who caſt his adverſary, is willing 
to carry his triumph further, and load him with a new 
confuſion, by proving that he intended to have recourſe 
to fraud and bribery. | 


(4) Remark Ic] I have ſaid in another place (4), that ſome wiſhed 


of the article 
MENAGE. 


(5) This is not 
repugnant to 


what I have ſaid; 
for it will be true 


ſtill, that the 


this pleading of Menage had been printed. He was 
an adyocate very well qualified to ſucceed in ſuch a 
cauſe. He might have ſaid many things fitly. applied 
and handſomely turned: and ſince the wife was con- 
victed, and her beauty, though ever ſo great, could 
not ſave her; it is to be preſumed, that the proofs of 
the huſband were as ſtrong as his advocate could have 
wiſhed. But it was a great advantage for his advo- 
cate, and a circumſtance the more favourable, becauſe 


it afforded a character of ſuperiority very proper to 


confound the common topics, alledged by the wife's 
advocate. When a cauſe. about adultery is doubtful, 
the advocate who pleads againſt the huſband, ſpeaks in 
an inſulting manner, and ridicules him unmercifully ; 
at which the advocate, who pleads againſt the wife, 
is not a little embarraſſed. But why do I ſay, when 
ſuch a cauſe is doubtful? I ſhould have ſaid even 
when it 1s not at all doubtful (5). I ſhall quote Mr 
Chevreau for it, who gives us the following account 


wife's advocate is of an antient gentleman, who had married a youn 


leſs to be feared, woman. 


when the huſ- 
band's right is 
more evident. 


Ever ſince ſhe found. herſelf miſtreſs of 
the beſt of his eſtate by virtue of that donative, 
«* ſhe minded nothing but fine clothes and good cheer, 
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It is very ſtrange that he ſhould ſay nothing of it ſpeaking of that 
proceſs [B]; for the occaſion ſeemed neceſſarily to require, that he ſhould not forget 


to 


and expreſſed a great contempt or indifference for all 
the careſſes of her old huſband. 


* Hine dolor, hinc lachrymæ, 


Hence grief, hence tears. 


© But there is ſomething more afflicting for the good 
© old man, and if you defire to know it in a few 
words, it is that for men of his age 


< Eft indeclinabile cornu. 


Horns are unavoidable. 


In reality, he had as undeniable proofs, as any geo- 
metrical demonſtrations can be, that ſhe made him a 
cuckold, and that his wife, whom he uſed to call 
his treaſure, was only a treaſure of iniquity. What- 
ever reaſons his relations could alledge to induce 
him, for their own credit, not to make the cauſe of 
his vexation public, he only conſulted his anger, 


void, He has powerfully carried on the proſecution, 
and produced many writings againſt her, and even 
mortgaged a fine eſtate in land in order to execute 
his projet. The lady pitched upon an advocate, 


and is not covetous in the leaſt, being as rich as he 
is voluptuous ; and it is ſaid, he never pleads a great 
cauſe for a handſome lady, but he has an enjoyment 
for it, He mightily exaggerated the noble birth, 
and the perſonal merit of that lady; her virtue, 
which appeared in her very looks; the intolerable 
jealouſy of her huſband grounded upon dreams; 
and the loathſomeneſs and ridiculouſneſs of old age. 
It was alſo ſaid, this pleading was that of an advocate, 
who was to be paid by enjoyment and love, and- 
that his fair client rewarded him accordingly. 
cauſe had been twice heard, and was put off till 
the month of September after the feſtival of St 
Martin. The two parties are gone, the gentleman 
to his village, and the lady to the houſe ſhe is poſ- 
ſeſſed of by the contract of her marriage. In the 


him a viſit to know the particulars of his law-ſuit, 
of which he had been informed only by imperfect 
and partial accounts, although he had been told 
that the young lady's advocate had abuſed him in a 
* moſt inſulting manner (6). 


had not begun it. He alledged himſelf for an ex- 
ample, and did not forget his brother's conduct. 
My brother, and I, /aid he (7), do not much care to 
dive into things, that would vex us, if we ſhould 
find them out; nor does it appear to us that the 
greateſt happineſs of a huſband conſiſts in being a 
ſhrewd diviner. We only aim at a quiet life ; and 
it is our opinion, that a man who continually 
watches his wife, muſt needs take an ill courſe. 


a X =o 


* 


The 


mean time, a nephew of the old gentleman gave 


being reſolved to get her confined to a nunnery, by 
the ſame ſentence that ſhould make the donative . 


who expreſſed himſelf with a wonderful eafineſs z 


The nephew adviſed (6) Chevreau 
him to put an end to that ſuit by a good reconcilia- Oeuvres mellees, 
tion, and even told him, that it had been better if he PA-. 52» & 4 


(7) Ibid. b. 57¹ 


The remonſtrances of a jealous huſband are ſuſpected; 


* his prohibitions frequently exaſperate a wanton wo- 
man, prepoſſeſſed with this opinion, that ſtolen wa- 
ters are the ſweeteſt: And we could never appre- 
hend, that a tutoring huſband proved more accep- 
table than a tyrannical one. Violent means betray 
© a brutiſh temper; and whoever has recourſe to the 
law, muſt expect to be laughed at by the Judges, 

2 « who 


==, 
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SENGEBERE. 


« who are wiſer in a like caſe, and take care that a 
« court of juſtice ſhould not ring with their wives 
« gallantry, which they conceal even irom their con- 
« feſfors. Indeed, if the judges were to take cogni- 
« 7ance of all ſuch diſorders, the parliaments, preſi- 
« quals; bailiwicks, and inferior courts would not be 
« ſuflicient for it; beſides; ſuch proceedings are very 
« chargeable, and lawyers and attorneys would quickly 
grow the richeſt men in the kingdom at our coſt.” 
| Here follows part of the reply. (8) I muſt needs tell 
(8) Ibid, 7. 58. you, replied the uncle, that the laſt pleading of my 
been credited, I ſhould have been accounted the 
moſt fooliſh and the moſt wicked man in the world. 
I muſt further tell you, that I was no ſooner come out 
of the court, but I heard a confuſed voice of Bookſellers 
and Shopkeepers aſking me whether I would buy, 


. 

* 

0 

c 

c 

* 

0 

« The curious impertinent; or, the imaginary cuckold ; and 
> 

o 

6 

o 

c 
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Horncombs: Nay, the wretched ſhop-boys would follow 
me to the loweſt ſteps of the great court, playing, 
thro” a filly alluſion, upon a Cornemuſc (a bag pipe), 
when I came there, all the Shop-keepers cried out 
with a common conſent, Horn-combs; and I was 
forced to bear a thouſand filly jeſts (9). The ne- 


8 phew dextrouſly ufed thoſe circumſtances to perſuade 


E- what you will ORG 0 l 

© £4 cat, (14) the huſband to a reconciliation; and becoming me- 
ec the article diator between him and his wife, he happily put an 
© SAINT-CYBE- end to their quarrel (10). Perhaps, the old man 
E (10) Chevr, ibid. would not have been ſo lucky as Sengebere, who got 
W pap, bo. his wife confined to a nunnery. His demands muſt 
. have been very juſt, and doubtleſs his right was very 
E plain, fince he carried the cauſe. But if we conſider 
BH | the puniſhment inflicted upon his wife fully convicted 


of adultery, it will appear ſo ſlight, that one may cry 
(11) Juven, Sat, Out As in Juvenal's time (11), abi nunc lex Fulia? 
Il, ver. 379 dormis? - - - What is become of the Roman laws, the 
| laws of Auguſtus (12), Conſtantine, and Juſtimian ? 
2517 4 png Julia did not condemn adulterers to death: but by 
ee the law of Conſtantine, that puniſhment was inflicted 
men to Auguſtus upon them. Juftinian moderated it as to women, be- 
and not Julius ing contented to condemn them to be whipped and 


"= 
=_ 


Cæſer. ſhut up in a nunnery: Nay, he allowed huſbands to 
take them again at two years end; and if they died 
before that time, or were not willing to have them 

(13) Barnabas again, their wives were condemned to be ſhaved, and 


Brifſonius 20 le- to take the monaſtical habit, and to ſpend the remain- 
gem Juliam de 


Adulteriis, pag, ing part of their lives in that condition. (13) Pri- 
150, 
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[4] He acquired a great reputation by his works.) 
They are many, and have been often printed in France 
and Italy. The laſt edition, if T am not miſtaken, 
is that of Lyons, 1676, it is divided into fix volumes 
4 in folio. 'The foregoing editions were only divided 
3 10 Nee Merekli- into three volumes (1). 

I wo UBI. . and by his practice.] Sick people had 
I recourſe to him from all parts, and he denied no body 
his aſſiſtance. He took what they gave him for his 
tees, and exacted nothing; nay, be reſtored to the 
peribuz Poor what they gave him (2). The plague raged at 
aan fe Wittemberg above ſeven times whilſt he was a profeſſor 
Ait. — in that town; but he never went away, and never re- 
n, in limine fuſed to affift fick people. The Elector of Saxony, 
perum, whom he cured of a great ſickneſs in the year 1628, 
made him one of his Phyſicians in ordinary, and 

yet allowed him the liberty of living at Wittem- 

ergy Several dukes, princes, counts, and gentlemen, 


uſed, with ſucceſs, his advice and preſcriptions 
VOI. V. 


; (2) Pauperibus 


P 


unfaithful wife's advocate broke my heart: had he 


(12) The Ter The firſt was leſs ſevere than the ſecond ; for the lexũ 


O27, r 
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to mention the ſervice he had done to his maſter. 


mus Conſtantinus capitis pœna adulterii crimen vin- | 
dicandum conſtituit T.. .. Capitalem autem pœ- + L. quamvis 2. 
nam Juſtinianus in maſculis probat, mulierem vero C. de adulter. 
verberibus cæſam in monaſterium detrudi præcipit, 

data poteſtate marito intra biennium, ſi hoc exiſti- 

maverit, eam inde revocandi, quo tranſacto, aut viro 

præmortuo, eam raſo capite, monaſtico habitu ami- 

ciri, & illic omni vitæ tempore manere J jubet. I Nov. ut nulli 
- - Conſtantine wwas the firſt who decreed a capital judic. 

pu niſpment for the crime of adultery . . . Fuſtinian 

approved that men ſhould ſuffer death, but that ævo- 

men fhould be whipped, and then fhut up in a mo- 

naſtery, giving power to their huſhands to tale them 

thence auithin two years 3 which if not done, he or- 

dered her to be fhawed, cloathed in the monaſtic Ha- 

bit, and there to remain during life.” That ſeverity | 
was abated by degrees, and in ſome provinces (14) (14) Rochelle 
an adultereſs was allowed one half of the eſtate pur- for inflance. 
chaſed by her huſband. Pope Honorius III, reform- | 

ed that ſcandalous cuſtom. * Apud Rupellanos . . . 

jam olim invaluere nonnullæ conſuetudines, quarum 

* duo capita a jure, & honeſtate publica abhorrentia 

damnavit Honorius III. P. in Epiſtola decretali ad 

Majorem & Burgenſes de Rupella. Primum fuit 

; Alterum fuit, ut mulier ob adulterium non 

amitteret lucrum mediæ partis omnium bonorum per 

virum quæſitorum conſtante matrimonio: conſuetu- 

dinem emendavit Pontifex, quoad proderat mulieri- (15) Alteſerrad 
bus adulteris (15). - - - With the Rochellers . . . . Rerum Aquita- 
fome cuſtoms had long prevailed, of which two that nic. lib. in, cap. 
avere inconſiſtent with juſtice and common decency, avere *, Pag. 227. 
condemned by Pope Honorius III, in a decretal epiftle | 
to the magiſtrates and inhabitants of Rochelle. The firſt (16) I think he 
WAS . . . . The other was, that a woman for adul- repeated it upon 
tery ſhould not boſe her privilege of enjoying half her 5 
Huſband's eftate, which was acquired during the mar- ann in die - 
riage. Theſe were aboliſhed by the Pope, as to the place of the Me- 
privilege of adulterous ævomen. mnmangiana (I cannot 
It is to be obſerved that the jeſt, mentioned by find the page a- 
Menage (16), is faulty, as moſt witty ſayings are: if e 
. | © . . . . «1c aving 
it be ſtrictly examined, it will be found to imply a parted with his 
falſity; for, in mens opinion, the unfaithfulneſs of wife, and taken 
a wife is the diſgrace of the huſband. The keeping à concubine, his 
of a concubine is not liable to ſuch a conſtruction, and nn laid, Ah fir, 
does not require that a man ſhould have the ſame re- f choir men Z 
gard for her as for a wife; and therefore Seng es: why 
bere's choice was not attended with like inconve- did not you keep 
niences, as the jeſter ſuppoſed. your lady ? 
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SENNERTUS (Dani1er) an eminent Phyſician, was born the twenty-fifth 
of November 1572 at Breſlaw, where his father was a Shoe- maker. He was ſent to the 
univerſity of Wittemberg in the year 1593, and there made a great progreſs in 

He viſited the univerſities of Leipſic, Jena, and Francfort 
erciſus fecit, uz UPON the Oder, and then went to Berlin in the year 1601, to practiſe Phyſic; he ſtaid 


/ not long there but quickly returned to Wittemberg, where he took his degree of Doctor 
3 menſ. Apr. 7 | . | () Taken from 
Euren philoſophi- Of Phyſic the tenth of September in the ſame year, and at a year's end he was made | 


his Life, at the 


- profeſſor of the ſame faculty: He was the firft, who introduced the ſtudy of Chymiſtry e Fenfens 
loco omatus fit, into that univerſity 3 and he acquired a great reputation by his works [A], and by his 


his funeral Ora- 


He had three wives, and had no children by the two laſt; but he had Au ſpoken by 
ſeven by the firſt, He died of the plague at Wittemberg the twenty-firſt of July 1637 nes. 
(5). He got ſome adverſaries by the liberty he took to contradict the antients; but none 1e 


Auguſtus Buch- 
nerus. It is in 


Mdicerum, pag. 


of his opinions was leſs approved than what he advanced concerning the origin of ſouls. 88, %. 


He 


in their ſickneſſes. Nicolas Sapieha, great ſtandard- 
bearer of Lithuania, not knowing what to do 
to recover his health, applied himſelf to the Phy- 
ſicians of Padua. They adviſed kim to put himſelf 
into Sennertus's hands (3). Accordingly he took a (z) Ibia. 
journey to Wittemberg, and went home again perfectly 
recovered. * Polonus. . . . non vidit tantum atque 
coram admiratus SENNERTU Meſt; ſed mactus in- 
genti beneficio etiam, cùm vidiſſet, diſceſſit. Ut 
intelligeret, nil ſupra verum narraſſe famam: & pau- 
ciora propemodum retuliſſe: expertus noyiſſimè opi- 
tulatorem feliciſſimum; quem Medicæ eruditionis 
principem ſalutaverat ante (4). - - - - The Polonian 
not only ſaw and admired Sennertus ; but after Buchnerus, in 
having received wonderful benefit by him, departed, Orat. funebri 
well ſatisfied that fame had not ſaid more, but rather Sennerti, aud 
leſs of him than aubat he deſerved, having found in him e Memor: 
a moſt happy alſiſtance, whom before he had called the n 
8 9 Phyſicians. 


(4) Auguſtus 


[C] He 
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(5) Toletus, Co- 
nimbricenſes, & 
alii, apud Sen- 
nertum de Ge- 
nerat. viventium, 
cap. i, pag. 123, 
Tom. 1, Edit. 
Tugd. 1676. 


(6) Sennert. bid. 


rap. ii. 


(7) Fernelius, 
lib. i, de abdit. 
rerum cauſis plu- 
ribus in locis, a- 
criter defendit 
omnem animam 
a cœlo proficiſci, 
& à cœlo animam 
omnem in mate- 
riam præparatam 
& idoneam im- 
Pag. 124. 


(8) Vide Jacobum 
Schegkium, lib. 
z, de plaſt. ſemi- 
nis facultate, 
apud Sennert. 
T1hid, cap. V, Pag. 
127. 


(9) Ibid. p. 130. 


(10) Galen. ib. 
111, de Uſu Part. 
cap. x. 


(11) Franc. Ti- 
telmanus, lib. 
viii, Phyſ. cap. 


Xl, f 


(12) Titelma- 
nus, ibid. abud 
Sennertum, de 
Generat. vivent. 
cap. i, pag» 130, 


0M, 1. 


( 13) Sennert. 
ibid. 


8 EN NE RT US 


He believed that the ſeed of all living creatures is animated [C], and that the ſou 


[C] He believed that the ſeed of all living creatures 
was animated.) The difficulties he found in other opi- 
nions made him ,embrace this. 'The common do- 
Qtrine of the ſchool-men ſeemed to him abſurd (5), 
viz. That ſubſtantial forms are not produced; for 
they ſay, the attribute of being produced belongs to a 
natural compound, and not to it's parts: He was not 
fatisfied with the opinion of Avicenna, that there is 
a celeſtial intelligence appointed for the formation of 


ſouls, which makes uſe of ſeeds only as of an inſtru- 


ment. * Avicennas animas viventium non a parenti- 
bus, ſed a quadam formarum datrice, ſeu ut Scaliger 
« Exerc. 97. loquitur, formarum promaconda intelli- 
« gentia quam Colcodeam nominat, provenire ſtatuit, 
«* docetque cœleſtem hanc mentem uti ſemine tanquam 
«* inſtrumento ad producendam animam vegetantem & 
«© ſentientem (6). - - - Avicenna maintained, that the 
« fouls of all things living proceeded not from the parents, 
but from a certain giver of forms, or, as Scaliger 
« ſpeaketh, from an intelligence which is the diſpenſer, 
or, as it were, the fleward of forms, which he called 
* Colcodea ; and he taught, that this celeſtial mind uſed 
« the ſeed as an inſtrument to produce the vegetative and 
« ſenſitive ſouls.” Nor did he more approve Fernelius's 
opinion (7), that the heavens form human ſouls, and 
ſend them into a well prepared matter. He derided, 
not without reaſon, the common opinion of the ſchool- 
men, that ſubſtantial forms are taken out of the power 


of matter, educuntur e potentia materiæ. He rejected 


the plaſtic virtue, which ſeveral authors have aſcribed 
to the ſeed (8). He therefore believed that there was 
a neceſſity to follow the opinion of ſome antient and 


modern authors, that the ſoul is in the ſeed before the 


organization, and is that which forms that admirable 
machine, we call a living body. He quotes (9) two 
fine paſſages; one out of Galen (10), and the other out 
of Titelmanus (11), which contain a deſcription of the 
art that is obſerved in plants and animals. The laſt 
of theſe two authors takes the uſual way of genera- 
tions, to be a more amazing thing than the firſt pro- 
duction of animated beings ; and indeed, one may 
more eaſily conceive that Go Þ immediately produces 
plants and animals, than one can conceive that the ſeed 
ſhould have the virtue to produce an organized 
body, a machine ſo induſtriouſly contrived, that in 
compariſon of it, all the works of the Mathemati- 
cians are but mean and childiſh inventions. Quod 
* hxc humani corporis diſpoſitio ex operatione eft 


« virtutis, quæ latet in paterno ſemine (fœdiſſima, & 


vix nominanda ſubſtantia, quam abſque abomina- 
tione nemo conſpicit) quodque in eo tam præclara 
lateat virtus, corpus tam admirabile ſic efficiendi ac 
fabricandi, quod tota iſtius admirabilis diſpoſitionis 
efficacia in illo realiter inexiſtat, id nobis merito in 


id prorſus ſtupidos & attonitos reddit, cogitque 
exclamare nos, & voce aperta confiteri, quod non 
ſolum ipſe magnus fit in ſemetipſo, neque ſolum 
magnus in magnis, ſed & in abjectiſſimis, contempti- 
biliſſimiſque & minimis glorioſus (12). - - - - That 
this diſpoſition of the human body, is, by operation of 
* the power lying concealed in the parent's ſeed, and that 
* ſo excellent a wirtue ſhould be therein of making, and 
* framing a body ſo admirable, this does juſtly perplex 
aur confideration, render us utterly aftoniſhed, and make 
© us cry out, and plainly confeſs, that he is not only great in 


c 
6 
c 
c 
6 
immenſum aggravat pondus conſiderationis noſtræ, 
64 
c 
o 
o 
c 
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« himſelf, and his great works, but glorious even in the 


« moſt abject, contemptible, and meaneſt productions. 
Galen could not apprehend what is the ordinary cauſe 
of ſuch an excellent work; but Sennertus fancies that 
the ſouls contained in the ſeed have, each of them in 
it's Kind, the faculty and induſtry of the organizing 
matter. Etſi vero Galenus race” Bp unde illa omnia 
«* fiant, ſe invenire poſſe deſperavit, nihilque hac in 
© re vel probabile reperire ſe potuiſſe, atque ideo 
« magna triſtitia affectum eſſe teſtatur, jib, de ft. 
format. cap. 6. tamen ſi conſideraſſet, iſtas opera- 
« tiones arimz cujuſque ſpeciei proprias eſſe, non ita 
« difliculter cognoſcere potuiſſet, ab anima in ſemige 
latente iſtas operationes provenire (13). - But alibo 
Galen deſpaired 4 ever finding the cauſe of all theſe things, 
and confeſſeth that he could not, in this matter, diſcover 
even a probability, for which he was exceedingh grieved, 
* notwithſtanding if he had conſidered that theſe operations 
© are proper to the ſaul of every ſpecies, he might, wwith- 


that 


« out fuch difficulty, hawe perceived, that theſe operations 
proceed from the foul, which lies concealed in the ſeed.” 
I had rather ſay; as Galen does, that we are alto- 


gether in the dark about it, than aſcribe to a ſoul, 


hid in a ſmall egg, the ability that is requiſite to 


form the body of an ant, the body of a chicken, &c, 


Sennertus does very well confute the hypotheſes dif- 
ferent from his; but he admits of certain things, 
which cannot be underſtood. He ſays (14), that 
human ſouls have no quantity, and that they are in- 
diviſible, and yet that each of them can produce it's 
kind ; that is, that the ſoul of a dog can produce 
many other ſouls of dogs. This would be a true 
creation, and a more difficult work than the converſion 
of the ſeed into an organized body. Had he known 
the hypotheſis, which has been invented ſince he 
he died, I believe he would have heartily embraced 
it; it is the hypotheſis mentioned by me before (15), 
which has afforded many fine hints to the illuſtrious 
Mr Leibniz : It is that of modern Natural Philoſo- 
phers, who having diſcovered, with the help of mi- 
croſcopes, that there are animals in the ſeed, think 
that living bodies are organized before they are born, 
and probably from the beginning of all things. Which 
leads them to this thought, That ever ſince the firſt 
original of things, the ſouls have been united to the 
ſame organized bodies, and that generation or birth is 
only the extenſion or growth of the individuum, which 


is the primitive and continual ſubject of the ſoul ; that 


this ſubject is not deſtroyed by death; that it loſes only 
the particles of matter wherewith it was enlarged ; 
that it recovers new ones in another birth, &c. This 
hypotheſis removes the great difficulties that occur 
in aſſigning the cauſe of organization. To have re- 
courſe to Gop as to the immediate cauſe, is not to 
philoſophize. To have recourſe to the gefieral laws of 
the communication of motion is but a poor ſolution 
for ſince it is agreed by all ſects, that thoſe laws can- 
not produce, I will not ſay a mill, or a clock, but 
the coarſeſt tool that is in a Smith's ſhop, how ſhall 


they be able to produce the body of a dog, or even a 
roſe and a pomegranate ? To have recourſe to the cele- 


ſtial bodies, or to ſubſtantial forms, is a pitiful ſhift. 


We want, in this caſe, a cauſe which has an idea of 


it's work, and knows how to form it: thoſe two 
things are requiſite in thoſe who make a watch, and 
build a ſhip; much more are they neceſſary in the 
cauſe of the organization of living bodies. It is cer- 
tain the celeſtial bodies have no idea of a human 
body, and that they know not how it ought to be 
formed. The Peripatetics own that the Tubſtan tial 


forms of plants and beaſts know not how matter ought 


to be modified, to give it the organs that are in a tree 
or in a chicken; and therefore they are not the cauſe 
of that organization. 'Thoſe who ſay they are the 


_ cauſe of it, tho' they know not the contrivance of that 


work, are a thouſand times more abſurd than thoſe, 
who ſhould ſay that a man can make a clock without 
thinking of it, without having even had any idea of it, 


and without knowing what he does, or what he deſigns. 


This objection ſhews the falſity of Sennertus's opinion; 
for he would not have faid that the ſouls he admitted 
in the ſeed of plants and animals, had an idea of all 
the organs of plants and animals, and knew how to 
frame and place them in their proper places. And 
therefore it had been a great help to him, if he had 
been told that there are organized individuums in the 
ſeed ; for it is more eaſy to conceive that a ſoul 
united to ſuch individuum's may be the cauſe of their 
pom, than it is to apprehend that it can organize a 
rop of liquor, and change it into the body of a dog. 

I know ſome underſtanding men, who pretend to 
comprehend that the general laws of the communi- 
cation of motion, tho' never ſo ſimple and ſo few, are 
ſufficient to make a fœtus grow, provided it be already 
organized, But I confeſs my own weakneſs ; I can- 
not well apprehend it. It ſeems to me, that a ſmall 
organized atom cannot become a chicken, a dog, a 
calf, Ic. unleſs an intelligent cauſe directs the mo- 
tion of the matter that makes it grow ; a cauſe, I 
ſay, which has an idea of that little machine, and 
knows how to extend and increaſe it according to it's 
due proportions, I think it will be granted me, that 
it is not more eaſy to conceive that the laws of motion 


may be the only cauſe of the building of a little houſe ; 


than 


| of 


. 


(14) Sennert; 
ibid, Pag. 132. 
col. I, 2, 


(15) In the art, 
cle RORAR1vy 
remark H]. 


WHETHE: 
the general lays 
of motion are 
ſufficient for the 
organization of 
bodies, 
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than it is to conceive, that they can change it into a 

large palace, in which each room, each door, each 
window, Cc. keep the ſame proportions obſerved by 
(16) Note, that the builder of the little houſe (16). If thoſe two 
1 own there is things are equally difficult, why ſhould we believe that 
this 1 this Lawn of motion, which cannot organize a ſmall 
3 ſe” . particle of matter, will be able, if it be organized, 
and the growth to change it into an animal a thouſand times bigger, 
of a fetus, that all the proportions being duly obſerved in an almoſt 
the organs of infinite number of organs of different nature; ſome of 
a faus dee, which are ſoft, others fluid, others hard, He.? I 
"ich a new fhould therefore think it probable that the growth of 
matter may be a Fetus, tho' organized ever ſince the beginning of 
filtrated and di- the world, is directed by a particular cauſe, which 
3 2 has an idea of that work, and knows how to enlarge 
1 5 thing. it; as an Architect has an idea of a building, and knows 
how to enlarge it, when he executes a plan ready made, 

which he lays upon his table. A great many people 

will grant me that animals have their parts unfolded 

in the womb ; that they are there nouriſhed ; and re- 

ceive their growth by the direction of a providence; 

(17) Alphonſus but they will ſay that Gop directs all thoſe things (17). 
Caranza, a Spa- I declare to them that they go from the queſtion; for 
. 8838 we do not enquire here into the firſt cauſe, the gene- 
15 act De ral author of all things; we enquire into the ſecond 
partu natur. & cauſe, and the particular reaſon of each effect. To 
lgitimo, having affign no other cauſe than Go p in this enquiry, does 
rejected all the not become a Philoſopher. Tell me, I pray, ſuppoſe 
A. che there were rational inhabitants in the planets, and 
formation of our they ſhould come down into one of our houſes, 


bodies, aſcribes and diſcover the uſe of rooms, of windows, of 
it to God. Sen- bolts, Sc. and at laſt they ſhould be contented to 
ni $49, admire the providence of Go», who has raiſed ſuch 
eenfates Him. A Convenient building for men, would they not be 
_ rightly ' accounted ignorant? They would not know 

that this houſe was built by men, and that a human 

Architect directed the ſituation of the ſtones, boards, 

Ec. according to the uſes he deſigned them for. It 

is true, man receives that knowledge from Gop ; but 

Go is not the next, natural, and immediate cauſe 

of that building. The ſame ought to be ſaid of the 

machine of trees and animals, . they depend upon 

the particular direction of ſome ſecond cauſe, which has 

received from Go Dp the knowledge and induſtry that 

are requiſite for ſuch a work. The difficulty lies in 

aſſigning that ſecond cauſe. Some will have it that 

the ſubſtantial form of each mixed body is a ſpirit, on 

which Gop has beſtowed the knowledge that is neceſ- 

| ſary to produce the temper, and effects, of that mixed 

(13) See remark body (18). Dr Henry More, who believed the pre- 
[1], of the exiſtence of fouls (19), was of opinion, that being 
7 MORIN united to matter, they themſelves frame an organized 
aa, body to reſide in it. That hypotheſis may be confuted 
(19) Henr, Mo- BY our ignorance of what ought to be done, in order 
rus, de Anima, to put together nerves, veins, bones, Fe. It might 


lib. ii, cap. iv. be anſwered, that the ſoul forgets all thoſe ideas, as 


ſoon as her lodging is finiſhed, becauſe the coarſeneſs 

of the organs of a human body breaks the communica- 

tion ſhe had before with very ſubtile occaſional cauſes. 

But I had rather ſuppoſe that the ſoul itſelf does not 

direct the motions neceſſary for the growth of it's own 

Fetus ; I had rather aſcribe that direction to another 

ſpirit. If any one had a mind to rectify the ſuppo- 

(20) See above ſitions of Avicenna (20), he might ſay that there is a 
citation (6), created intelligence, which preſides over the organi- 
zation of animals, and makes, as it were, a kind of 

a general manufacture of them ; that it has an infinite 
number of workers under it's direction, ſome for the 
bodies of birds, others for the bodies of fiſhes, &c. 
juſt as in our towns we ſee great variety of tradeſmen ; 

(21) Sennert, Tome make watches, others make cloaths, c. 

ubi ſupra, cap. ix, [D] He was accuſed. . . . of impiety, becauſe he 
Pag. 137. taught that the ſouls of beaſts are not material.] He re- 
600 40 Jets (2 1) the opinion of thoſe, who maintain that they 
NE am. reg are not of a more noble nature than the elements; and 
peculiari erga he ſays, that they are by their nature as immortal as 

homines gratia 6 the ſouls of men; ſo that if the latter do not periſh 
— et forme with their bodies, as the others do, it is through a 
tis ee m_ ſpecial favour of the Creator (22). He could not de- 
nt quam bruto- NY that he aſcribed an incorporeal nature to the ſouls 
um. Ihid. cap, Of beaſts ; for he acknowledged that they are not 
*'v, P. 147, Produced from matter, and he laughed at the ſchool- 

| I 
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that ſeed produces organization. He was accuſed of blaſphemy and impiety on pretence 
that he taught that the ſouls of beaſts are not material [ D]; which was fuppoſed to be 
the ſame thing as it he had taught that they are no leſs immortal than thoſe of 


men, 


He 


mens eduction: but he would not ſay that they are | 
immortal. Freitag (23), who writ againſt him with (23) A Phyſician 
great fury, did not fail to object to him that his do- my 74: pa 
ctrine was impious and blaſphemous: which was the — 
reaſon why a book was publiſhed (24) in his vindica- 
tion with this title. De origine & natura animarum (24) At Franc- 
in brutis ſententiæ clariſſ. Theologorum in aliguot Ger- fort 1638, in 
maniæ Academiis, quibus ſimul Daniel Sennertus à cri- 22 3 _ 
mine blaſpbemiæ & hereſeos a Job. Freitagio ipſi inten- * _s By "os ws 
tato abſoluitur. Freitag giving the alarm, applied 
himſelf to all the univerſities in Chriſtendom; and to 
all the lovers of orthodoxy, earneſtly exhorting them 
not to ſuffer thoſe pernicious innovations. He aſked 
the Divines, whether they would bear that impious 
opinion, which aſcribed immortality to the ſouls of 
beaſts, which revived the doctrine of the Tranſmigration 
of ſouls, Fc. Admittent ne Theologi impiam illam 

de actu formarum entitativo, quo animis brutorum talis 

aſſignatur eſſentia & ſubſtantia, qua extra propriam 

quam informant materiam, alibi ſubfiſtere & exiſtere 
poſſint, opinionem? qua Metempſychoſis reducitur, 

Palingeneſia adſtruitur, & pecudum animabus immor- 

talitas comparatur. Ferentne commentum de genera- 

tione formarum corruptibilium ex nihilo, è diametro 

ſacræ ſcripturz adverſum & inimicum (25) - - - - - (25) Joh. Frei- 
Will Diwvines agree to that impious opinion con- tagius, in Apo- 
cerning the efſential act of forms, whereby ſuch an ef- log. ad Orbis 
ſence and ſubſtance is aſcribed to the ſouls of beaſts, that ae 1 of 
they can ſubſiſt and exiſt ſeparate from their proper mat- x, is 7 2 DEED 
ter which they inform? whereby the tranſmigration the book intituled, 
of fouls is revived, their regeneration eftabliſhed, and Novæ Sectæ Sen- 
immortality attributed to the ſouls of brutes. Can they 20 Paracelſi- 
bear the fiction concerning the production of corruptible Philoſophiam & 
forms from nothing, diametrically oppoſite and contrary Medicinam in- 
© to the ſacred Scripture? * He ſuppoſes that the greateſt troductæ, qui 
part of the profeſſors of Wittemberg were willing to antiquæ veritaris 
ſtifle thoſe monſters, but that the great intereſt of their gases a Ga. 
colleague prevented their riſing up againſt him. Non 


: | ts: lenice doctrinæ 
ignoro Rewerendos & celeberrimos Theologiz in Acade- fundamenta con- 


mia Witebergica Profeſſores, ceteroſque Clariſſimos Pro- vellere & ſtirpi- 
Feffores & Philoſophos, paucis de face Sennertiana, qui 15 3 
: 3 tg liuntur novatores, 
ab ipfius auſpiciis dependent, & ſputa Sennerti lingunt, Petectio & ſolida 
quod ejus promotione gaudeant, exceptis, non tantum difſ- Refutatio, printed 
ſentire, ſed & omni conatu id welle, ut errores hi in at Amſterdam 
ipsd herbã ſupprimantur, verùm ita cohiberi quod adver- 1637, in $v0. 
ſus iſtum Væjovem Sennertum magnatum quorundam fa- 
wore fultum ſubnixumque vix mutire & hiſcere auſint (26). (26) Joh. Frei- 
Sennertus complained that Freitag imputed to him 8. Apolog. 
ſuch conſequences as he did not acknowledge. Ma- eee wang 
litia verò eſt, /ays he (27), quod paſſim opiniones pag. i282. 
mihi affingit, quæ mihi nunquam in mentem vene- 
runt. Inter quas non poſtrema eſt, quod ſcribit, (25) Sennertus, 
me ſtatuere beſtialium animarum immortalitatem. Epiſt. ad Joh. 
Pro bono Viro Freitagium non habebo, donec mon- Sperlingen, in Li- 
ſtraverit locum, in quo ſtatuerim, animam canis, 7? c, Titulls, 
equi, bovis, leonis, anſeris, anatis, corvi, & ſimi- tatus de origine 
lium brutorum eſſe immortales, & poſt mortem ſu- formarum pro 
pereſſe. Conſequentiæ vero, quibus id & meis opi- D. Daniele Sen- 
nionibus extorquere vult, nullæ ſunt. Etſi enim in- herto, contra P. 
ſectorum, & { onte natorum formæ corpore orga- Juan Frei- 
j ponte natoru corpore orga 


A . = Appt 1 tag. Auctore M. 
nico ad ſenſum diſſoluto in materia inſtar ſeminis ſeſe I. Sperlin- 
habente aliquandiu conſiſtere poſſint: tamen immor- gen, Phyſ. Prof. 


tales non ſunt, ſed ſuo tempore abolentur. Neque P. at V ittemberg. 
ideo anime brutorum ſunt immortales, quia ex 8 
nihilo à Deo creatæ ſunt. Neque enim immobilis, ö 
ut putat regula eſt, quod aliquid quod ſemel fuit, 
in nihilum redigi nequeat. Longe rectiàs J. C. 
Scaliger, exerc. 307. ſect. 20. ſcribit, &c. - - - 
But it is from malice, that he every where imputes to 
me opinions which never came into my mind. Among 
« avhich it is not the leaft, that I maintain the immorta- 
* /ity of the ſouls of brutes. I fhall not take Freitagius 
for a good man until he point out the place, in which 1 
* have __ that the foul of à dop, horſe, ox, lion, 
* gooſe, duck, raven, and the like brutes, are immortal, 
* and remain after death. And there are no conſequences 
whereby that can be extorted from my opinions. For al- 
tho the forms of inſets, and things beginning naturally, 
the organical body, as to ſenſe, being diſſolved, may, 
* for ſome time, remain in a matter reſembling ſeed : 
yet they are not immortal, but periſb in their uſual time. 
* Neither are the fouls of brutts therefore immortal, be- 


* cauſe 
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(28) Sperlingen, 
pag. 182, of the 
book, the title 
of which I have 
Juſt now ſet 
down, 


(29) Dannhawe- 
rus, in Collegio 


Pſych, Diſput. 
PT. 


(40) Thummius, 
n Diſputat. de 
traduce. 


(31) Sperlingen, 
Defenſio Tracta- 
tus, &c, p. 206, 
207. 


(32) Mendacium 
eſt, brutorum a- 
nimas nobis im- 
mortales & poſt 
mortem ſuperſti- 
tes eſſe. Menda- 
cium eſt, nobis 
animas illas ubi- 
que eſſe, & abſ- 
que omni in 
mundo vagari 
materia. Men- 
dacium eſt, nobis 
ortum ac interi- 
tum hominum 
& brutorum u- 
num eundemque 
eſſe. Mendacium 
eſt, nobis bruta 
& homines for- 
ma ſi miles & ma- 
teria pares eſſe. 


Lid. pag. 210, 


S ENNE RT US. 


* cauſe they are created of nothing by G O D. For it is 


not, as he thinks, an unchangeable rule, that any thing 


* ewhich once exiſted, cannot be reduced to nothing. Mauch 
* better does F. C. Scaliger write, &C.' It 1s not 
impoſſible but that Sennertus, tho' a man of great 
parts, might not perceive that the conſequences aſ- 
cribed to him, did naturally-reſult from his principle; 
but it is ſtill more likely that he perceived them, 
but durſt not own them, propter metum Fudeorum, - - 
for fear of his enemies. And therefore he rather choſe, 
by diſowning theſe conſequences, to be accounted a 
man, who did not argue well, and propoſed a con- 
fuſed ſyſtem, than to expoſe himſelf to all the conſe- 
quences of the doctrine of the immortality of beaſts. 
However it be, any Philoſopher, who pretends to 
argue conſequentially, will always chuſe rather to ſay, 
that he knows not what the ſouls of beaſts are, than 
to maintain, on the one ſide, that they are produced 
out of nothing, independently upon matter, and on 
the other, that they are not created beings, and that 
they are annihilated as ſoan as the brute ceaſes to 
live. Such was the confuſed opinion of Sennertus. 
His apologiſt (28) poſitively declares, that the ſouls 
of beaſts are made out of nothing, and yet that they 
are not produced by creation. He quotes Dannhawe- 
rus (29), who alledged the ſpecies intelleftuales, to 
ſhew whatever is made out of nothing, is not a created 
being. He quotes Thummius (30), who alledged the 
habits of the ſoul to prove the ſame thing. Thus the 
Peripatetics elude every thing with arguments ad Homi- 
nem. Freitag does continually object to Sennertus, that 
he believes the immortality of the ſouls of beaſts; he 
falls into a Poetical enthuſiaſm to exhort all manner of 
beaſts to ſhout with joy and triumph; he pretends 
that our Phyſician revives the idle fancies of Paracelſus, 


who taught, that all ſouls returned again into the 


world from time to time. Plaudite ait, oves & 
& boves, lupi & ſcarabæi, & veſpæ & quicquid 
uſpiam crabronum eſt. | 


Vita equidem veſtris animis a funere reſtat, 
Reſtat & in corpus poſſe redire novum. 

Feelices animæ quod ubivis eſſe poteſtis, 
Dum triplicis mundi flamma reſolvat opus. 

Dicite quæ vobis ſtatio & fortuna ſuperſit, 
Cum ruat in priſcum machina trina Chaos? 


* Subjicit. Hi ſcilicet ſunt fructus floreſque novæ 
« doctrinz a Paracelſo profectæ, quam Chriſtiani etiam 
« (proh pudor !) ferè ample&i non erubeſcunt, qua 
ſtatuitur formas rerum præter humanam corruptibi- 
lium, officio informationis functas, eſſentiam & 
exiſtentiam ſuam ſervare, ubi Paracelſus addit eas ire 
ad Orcum & Iliadum ſuum, & quotannis aut certis 
temporibus redire in mundi theatrum, & aſſumpto 
* fabricatoque corpore perſonam ſuam pro ævo ſibi 
« deftinato ſuſtinere, eaque depoſita viciſſim ad ſuos 
ibi avos & proavos immortali quiete beatos re- 
« dire (31). - - - - Rejoice, ſays he, ye ſheep and oxen, 
avolves and beetles, waſps and all Hornets. Your 
« ſouls live after death, and may return into a new body. 
Happy fouls ! that may be where you will, whilſt 
* flames conſume the triple world. Say what place and 
fortune you can have, when the threefold machine 


« ſhall tumble into it's antient chaos. He adds. Thoſe, 


A 


Forſeoth, are the fruits and flowers of the new doctrine 


, Paracelſus, which even Chriflians, alas ! are not 
* aſhamed to embrace, which teaches, that beſides the 
human foul, the forms of things periſhable as preſerve 
* their efſence and exiſtence, where Paracelſus adds, 
* that they go into their place of reception, and yearly, 
* or at certain times, return upon the ſtage of the world, 
and having aſſumed and framed a body, act their part 
« for the time appointed, and quitting it again, return to 
« their grandfathers and anceſtors happy in an immortal 
« reſt.” Sperlingen anſwers in few words, That it 
is neither his nor Sennertus's doctrine (32) : He there- 
fore tacitly confeſſes, that they know not how to draw 
from a principle the conſequences ariſing from it, 
and that they aſcribe a very ſtrange conduct to Go p, 
wiz. That he has ordered an almoſt infinite number of 
incorporeal ſubſtances to be created, which he is to 
. | 


-He rejected that conſequence; he durſt not ſay, as others do, that the ſouls of brutes 
ſubſiſt after the death of the ſubjects which they had animated [| Z]. His opinion about 


the 


aboliſh and annihilate in a ſhort time after. Heat pro- 
duces every year an infinite number of little animals, 
which live no longer than the heat laſts. What dif. 
order is it in nature, that ſo many ſpiritual ſouls 
ſhould be annihilated, becauſe there happens ſome 
alteration in the organs of animals? It is to be obſery- 
ed that the ſchool Philoſophers have uſed againſt 
the Carteſians the ſame cunning which Dannha- 
werus and 'Thummius did uſe. They brought in 
ſome inſtances to ſhew, that ſome things are pro- 
duced out of nothing, and yet are not properly 
created. 'The accidents of matter afforded them thoſe 
inſtances ; but the Carteſians anſwered, that thoſe ac- 
cidents are not beings diſtin from the ſubject which 
they modify : and therefore the arguments made uſe of 
to prove that ſubſtantial forms would be created be- 
ings, cannot be retorted. The Carteſians reduce all 
the alterations of matter to local motion, and main- 
tain that the motion of a body is the body itſelf, as it 
receives exiſtence with new relations. They muſt 
therefore acknowledge that matter, conſidered as being 
in motion, is created, and that Go p alone can pro- 
duce motion; for none but Go p can create. This 
might paſs, if the ſchoolmen had not recourſe to other 
examples; but they aſk whether the free acts of a 
man's foul are diſtinct from the ſoul. If they are 
diſtin from it, they are beings produced out of no- 
thing, and yet not created; nothing then hinders but 
it may be ſaid that ſubſtantial forms are not created. 
If they are not diſtinct from it, a man's ſoul, conſidered 
as willing a ſin, is created: and therefore it is not the 
ſoul that forms that act of her will; for ſince it is 
not diſtinct from the ſubſtance of the ſoul, and ſhe can- 
not be the cauſe of her own exiſtence, it plainly fol- (33) Subſtantiam 
lows, that ſhe cannot be the cauſe of any of her Hcorpoream do- 
thoughts. She is not therefore anſwerable for willing 88 3 
ill things ie & nunc, no more than for exiſting Hie & I. ;;; 4 rs 
nunc. The Carteſians know not how to anſwer that one natura, n. 
objection: the perplexity they are in brings in again 41. + . Fear, 
the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and all the chimera's _—_—_— of Soles 
of the ſchools, becauſe the arguments alledged by 5 %% 7 Ph 
them prove too much. Such is the fate of diſputes: pag. 386 1 
they ſpring again out of their own aſhes; the party %, adverſus Ba- 
ready to lay down their arms find at laſt ſome retor- flium & Grego- 


. rium Nyſſenum 
ſion, whereby they recover their ſtrength, and the difouting, die 


ground they had loſt, and diſpute it as before. ſeparatas & cor- 


[E] He durſt not jay, as others do, that the fouls of yore non amit- 
brutes ſubfiſt after the death of the ſubjects which they tere; hic, quo- 
had animated.) Joannes Scotus Erigena maintained due {Jundtas in 
not only that they are not material, but alſo that they que modo alte 
continue to live after the death of the brutes. John operari opinatur, 


Lippius, profeſſor of Divinity at Straſbourg taught the forte cam univer- 


ſame thing (33). Dr Henry More, a Cambridge Di- ſo olim in nibi- 
vine, aſſerts, that they ſubſiſt out of the body, and . 
thinks it probable enough that they continue to live in Ti. e, : 
that ſtate, but dares not affirm it; only he alledges Continuar, pag, 
the reaſons pro and con (34). I have verified what a 24. 
profeſſor of Leipſic aſcribes to him (35). Morus & ſu- | 
berſtites (animas brutorum) & in corpora alia remeare (34) Henr. * 
us, de Anima. 


tradit, cap. 5. (36). That profeſſor tells us a curious ry #7: cat. a, 
thing, viz. That a certain man had taught, a few um. 105, pag. 
years before, that if man had not ſinned, brutes had u. 106. 
never died, and that they ſhall be raiſed with men, 
to be tranſported into Heaven: which is the opinion of (35) Agr a 
the Turks. AbJurdifſime omnium M. B. Semigentilis f * l 
ſemi Chriſtianus ante paucos annos cum monſtroſis opinioni- 
bus aliis etiam hanc protulit, bruta niſi peccaviſſet homo, (36) He fhonld 
moritura non fuiſſe, atque eadem tamen licet nunc have added. i, 
moriantur, cum hominibus olim reſuſcitanda, & ab beg. go. 
hac centro mundi ad liberiora cali ſbatia transferen- © 
da; quod fomnium olim Muhammedis d Turcis hadie (37] IEG 
credi, teſtis eft Joh. Andreas in libro de Confuſione Cntinult., 
: | ontinuat. dg. 
Sectæ Muhammetice (37). He obſerves, that ac- 24. 
cording to Taurellus, the ſouls of beaſts are ſpi- 
ritual, and yet die with their bodies (38). Perhaps (38) Subſtanthm 
Taurellus argued inconſiſtently for fear of expoſing incorpoream de- 
himſelf ; he rather choſe to prejudice his reaſon than , 77,4. 
1 0 Icolaus 
his fortune. Or perhaps he and Sennertus came to be- „l . 
lieve, out of a principle of religion, that Gop de- J½% de vita © 
ſtroys the ſouls of beaſts, that none might ſubſiſt for more 5 a 
N 80 propoſit. IV. 
ever but thoſe of men. Perhaps this was the opinion 0 7“ 
, , 4 « + + brutorum 
of the moſt eminent Rabbi that hath flouriſned in the ima > mort 
XVIIch century; for endeavouring to prove that the 
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ſouls of brutes do not ſubſiſt after this life, as mens 
ſouls do, he does not alledge any reaſon taken from 
the internal conſtitution, or from the eſſence of thoſe 
ſouls. He merrily thus argues : We often dream, /ays 
he, that we ſee people that are deceaſed ; but we 
never ſee in a dream any animal after it's death, tho 
it has been familiarly bred in our houſes. Spizelius 
has reaſon to reje& this Logic, he ſhould likewiſe 
have denied the fact. A 2 many people may diſ- 
prove the Rabbi; they dream a thouſand times of 
their dead dogs and horſes. Satis inepte Menaſſe Ben 
1/rael lib. I. de Reſurr. Mort. cap. IX. contfendit, Ani- 
mam hominum, non brutorum eſſe ſuperſtitem ex eo, 

uod ſæpe de illis ſomniemus qui jam diu è vita exceſ- 
ere, nunquam tamen ſomniemus de ulla beſtia, quæ 
mortua fit, etiamſi nobis familiaris ac 3 
fuerit (30). Obſerve, that the pretended blaſphemies 
charged upon Sennertus, by a Phyſician and profeſſor 
of Philoſophy at Groningen, were not looked upon as 
an ill doctrine by the German Divines. Non negan- 


dum eſt, poſt Franzii librum hunc (40) aliquoties edi- 


tum Theologos Lipſienſes, Roſtochienſes, Baſileenſes, 
Regiomontanos quinquaginta abhinc annis de anima 
beſtiarum interrogatos, inclinaſſe magis in Daniels 
« Sennerti opinionem, cui aſſerenti animas brutorum 
olim ex nihilo creatas, & hodie etiam alterius quam 
« elementaris naturæ eſſe, blaſphemiam & hæreſim 
Jobannes Freitagius Profeſſor Medicus Groninge in- 
« tentaverat. Enim vero & eoſdem nominatos Theo- 
© logos legimus in Reſponſis ſuis candide diſcepta- 
© tionem Te natura elementari ejus animz à ſe ad 
« Philoſophos devolviſſe, eorumque libertati permi- 
« ſifſe (41). - - II is not to be denied, that after ſome 
© editions of this book of Franzius, the Divines of Leip- 
« fic, Reflock, Bafil, Konig ſberg, and others, being about 
« fifty years fince conſulted about the foul of beaſts, inclined 
* more to the opinion of Daniel Sennertus, whom John 
Freitag, Profeſſor of Medicine at Groningen, had 
© charged with blaſphemy and hereſy, for aſſerting that 
* the fouls of beaſts were at firſt created of nothing, and 
© even at this day are not of an elementary nature. For 
© ave read that theſe ſame Diwines did fairly refer to the 
« Philoſophers the controverſy concerning the elementary 
* thought therein. 

I ſhall make a reflexion before I conclude this re- 
mark. Tho' Sennertus was pleaſed to ſay, that the 
ſouls of brutes do not ſubſiſt after this life, as human 
ſouls do, he laid down a doQrine, whereby it plainly 
appears, that the ſouls of beaſts are of the ſame ſpecies 
with thoſe of men. The difference of their fate, as 


to duration, does not proceed from the difference of 
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their perfections, but from the free will of the ſupreme 
maſter, who is a cauſe wholly external. Medals and 
money, which princes order to be ſtamped, are an 
image of the conduct which that Phyfician aſcribes to 
Gop. Medals are ſtamped to laſt for ever: money is 
coined to laſt till a new order to the contrary ; for 
after a certain time it is cried down, and melted, and 
converted into other forms : and medals and money 
are made of the ſame metal. According to Sennertus, 
a human ſoul is like medals, and the Paul of a brute 
is like money. 'This is a dangerous opinion ; it would 
follow from thence, that we cannot be ſure of the 
immortality of our ſouls but by revelation. Honoratus 
Fabri, the Jeſuit, who uſes Sennertus with the utmoſt 
contempt, and taxes him with grounding his doctrine 
upon frivolous objections and anſwers, maintains that 


this opinion is ſomewhat impious (42). Ad ra- 


* tiones n. 2. & 3. adduQas nonnulla reponit, ( Senner- 

tus, Hypomen. 4. c. 10.) quæ nemo ſapiens refel- 
lere dignetur: v. g. vult, animam rationalem ex 
natura & indole 2 immortalem non eſſe, ſed tan- 
tum ex voluntate ac decreto Dei; ſed contrarium 
demonſtravi, & hoc nonnihil impietatis ſapit: præ- 
terea vult ſemen deciſum divina benedictione carere, 
ac proinde animam, quz ipſi inerat, interire; fi 
hz nugz non ſint, nuſquam invenies . . . . . De- 
nique quod adducit ex ſcriptura creſcite & multipli- 
camini , . . . (43) pluſquam inane eſt . . . . ſed 
hæc mittamus, finamuſque hominem, ut egregium 
medicum, ita vix mediocrem Philoſophum, & pror- 
ſus Catholicum (44). - - - - To the reaſons mentioned 
1. 2. and 3. Sennertus gives ſome anſwers, which no 
* _ would youchſafe to refute 3; for inſtance, he 
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the cauſe of metals and minerals was ſomewhat ſingular z he believed they were formed 


nature of theſe ſouls, leaving them to their freedom of 


"a "A; 
: a 
* 4 - 


© fays, the rational foul is not, of it's proper nature and 
* and diſpeſition, immortal, but only by the will and de- 
creeof GOD ; but I have demonſtrated the contrary, 
and it ſavours ſomewhat of impiety : moreover, he will 
have the ſeparated ſeed to be without the divine be- 
nediction, and therefore the foul which awwas in it 
dies ; if this is not trifling, nothing is. . . , Finally, 
what he brings from Scripture, be fruitful and mul- 
tiply . . . . 7s moſt inſignificant . . . . but ae will 
let thefe things paſs, and let the man alone, who 
though an excellent Phyſician, was ſearcely an indifferent 
8 Philoſopher, and altogether uncatholic.” But notwith- 
ſtanding his great contempt for the Philoſophy of 
that Phyſician, he takes his objections againſt the 
common opinion of the ſchool-men, concerning the 
ſouls of brutes, to be unanſwerable. He forſakes theſe 
men, and all the hypotheſes oppoſed by Sennertus ; 
and all that he ſays comes to this, that the ſouls of 
beaſts are not produced anew, that they are not abſo- 
lute beings, but a reſultance of a certain mixture of 
the four elements (45). This is an abſurd opinion, 
1 would lead us to ſay the ſame thing of human 
ouls. 

[DF He believed that metals are formed by intelligent and 
ſpiritual Beings.] He did not ſay what his antagoniſt im- 
puted to him, that a ſtone produced another ſtone, and a 
piece of gold another piece of the ſame metal ; but he 
ſaid that ſome ſpirits, whoſe abode was unknown to him, 
and who keep only in certain places, inſinuate them- 
ſelves into mines and quarries, and there produce the 
ſeveral ſorts of foſſiles that are to be found in them. 
Let us fee how he expreſſes himſelf : he invented not 
this opinion ; many learned men have had the ſame 
thought. © Malitiosè & illud mihi affingit; quaſi 
* ſtatuam in lib. de conſenſ. & diſſenſ. cap. . quod 
* lapis lapidem, gemma gemmam, metallum metallum 
* generet, Neque enim tam ſtultus ſum, ut eredam, hunc 
* adamantem, hanc cryſtallum, hoc aurum generare 
* alium adamantem, aliam cryſtallum, aliud aurum, fi- 
* cut planta una aliam, aut bos bovem (hæc enim ge- 
« neratio ſolum viventium eſt) generat. Hæc vero mea, 
* Anſhelmi Boetii, & aliorum doctorum Virorum 
mens eſt, omnia metalla, lapides, gemmas, quæ 
hactenus è terra eruta ſunt, & adhuc eruuntur, 
omnia in prima creatione ſecundum individua crea- 
« ta non eſſe, ſed fodinas gemmarum & metallorum 
quod alleg. loc. pluribus hiſtoriis probavi, iterum 


„ A %& W M 


« 


© repleri : & eſſe quoſdam ſpiritus formam architecto- 


© nicam metallorum & | mn; in ſe continentes, 
qui in terra, quiſque ſecundum ſuam ſpeciem, pro- 
ducant metalla, lapides, gemmas, iiſque figuram, 
colorem, & alia propria accidentia tribuant, & hos 
ſpiritus in fodinas & matrices gemmarum & metal- 


A „ 6 


producere. Idque eſſe formas metallorum multipli- 
« cari, dixi. E quibus autem ſedibus & locis ſpiritus 
© 111i proveniant, nobis ignotum eſt, utpote ignoran- 
tibus quænam globi terreni in terra conſtitutio fit. 


Hoc certum eſt, ſpiritus iſtos non ubivis terrarum 


reperiri, ſed in quibuſdam ſaltem locis (46) - - - 
He maliciouſly alſo and falſly repreſents me; as if I had 
« ſaid, that a ſtone generates a ſtone, a metal a metal. 
For 1am not fo fooliſh as to believe, that this diamond, 
* this cryſtal, this gold, begets another diamond, another 
© cryſtal, another gold, as one plant produces another 
plant, or one bull another; for this manner of produ- 
* Aion is only of things that hawe life. But this is not 
* my opinion only, but is alſo. that of Anſhelm, Bottius, 
© and of other learned men, that all metals, ſtones, 
« gems, which hitherto have been, and ſtill are, dug out 
© of the earth, wwere not every individual formed at the 
« firſt creation, but that the mines of gems and metals, 
are again repleniſhed, as I haue proved in the places 
* above-mentioned by many Hiſtories : and that there 
are certain ſpirits that hade in them the architeFonic 
forming of metals, and gems, which produce in the 
« earth, every. one according to it's ſpecies, metals, ſtones, 
« gems, and give them figure, colour, and other proper 

accidents ; and that theſe ſpirits diffuſe themſelves into 
the mines and weins of gems and metals, which there 
they produce. And this, I ſaid, was to multiply forms 
of metals: but from what ſeats or places theſe ſpirits 
come, is to us unknown, being ignorant of the internal 
conſtitution of the terreſtrial globe. This is certain, 
that theſe ſpirits are not be found every where, but 
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(46) Daniel Sen- 
nertus, Epiſtola 
ad Joh. Sperlin- 
gen: It is in 
Sperlingen's tract 
intituled, De- 
ſenſio Tracta- 
tus de origine for- 
marum. 


 SENNERTUS. 


© onlh in certain places.” This ſeems to be abſurd 3 
but if it be conſidered, 1. That a good Philoſopher 


SERBFLLONE. 


a diamond, an emerald, Sc. or to chuſe thoſe that 
are fit for it, that opinion of Sennertus ſeems to have 


muſt aſſign another cauſe of the phænomena than ſome probability in it (47). Can the virtues of bodies, (4) Cha. N 

God's will. 2. That neither the earth, nor the ele- and the general laws of motion, make any thing in what is * 5 

mentary qualities of foſſils, nor their ſubſtantial our ſhops and laboratories without our direction? mark I Ml 

forms, ſeem capable of any effect, that requires a cer- Could they make a ſhoe, a glove, a needle, if men = artcl Mo. 

tain diſpoſition of parts, a choice, a knowledge of did not meddle with them ? How then can one be- Bare.) (1. 

what is proper: I fay, if this be conſidered, and be- lieve that they produce, without any direction, a vaſt ; E 

ſides that one cannot apprehend that the laws of mo- number of things, a thouſand times more difficult than . 

tion ſhould be able to place the particles of matter our clocks? E 

exactly as they ought to be in order to make gold, | 3 

.  SENNERTUS (Anprew) profeſſor of the oriental languages in the Y 
Ck Zn. Univerſity of Wittemberg his birth-place, publiſhed a great many books [A], which 3 
ii, Pag. 172: ſhew, that he learnedly and worthily diſcharged the duties of his profeſſorſhip. He A 
(b) 18. ibid, exerciſed it fifty one years (a), and died the twenty-ſ{econd of December 1689 (b), E- 
being eighty-four years of age. He learned the Arabic tongue of Golius at Leyden, I 

(c) Conratus and found out a very good method to teach it (c). Dr Pocock, who underſtood it 4 
fleiſchius, Orat. admirably well, gave him that encomium (d). He was commended for ſeveral other Y 
9 things in his funeral oration, and particularly for this, that the purity of his morals, * 
91, Edit. Witt. and the temperance always viſible in his conduct, procured him the advantage of attaining Y 
"IT to a great old age, with the vigor of body and mind, that is neceſſary to bear the _ I 
| (4)14. ibid. fatigues of ſtudy, and the cares of a profeſſor (e). 5 * TY 
[4] He publiſhed a great many books.) You will etatibus. Scrutinium religionum, de religionum varietate, Y 

(1) pag. 172, find a catalogue of them in the ſecond volume (1), of & una ſola Chriſtiana & vera. De principio religionis I 
173. | Witte's Diarum Biographicim, out of which I ſhall only i genere, & Chriſtiane in ſpecie. De punctorum voca- | YZ 
tranſcribe the following lines. Athene & inſcriptiones lium Ebr. neque cum literis, neque cum verbo Dei coevi- . 
Wittenbergenſes. Diſſertatio de quatuor linguæ Ebraice tate; de Urim S Tummim. F. | 

(% Gio-Petro „ SERBELLONE, an Italian family, which has afforded ſeveral men of note, ; 
Creſcenzi nel ſuo AS Will appear hereafter, According to fabulous genealogies, it derives its original from FH 
— g. Cerdubellius, the head of the Spaniards in the time of Scipio Africanus (a). We are | 


told, that ſome ages ago, it was divided into three branches, becauſe three brothers 
left Burgundy, where their family flourithed, and one of them went to the kingdom of 
Valencia, the other to Naples, and the eldeſt to Milan, The Spaniſh branch removed 
long after into Sardinia, where it continues to this day. That of Naples is extinct, 
or has been re-united to that of Milan, which made a greater figure than the reſt, and is 
ſtill conſiderable (b). The perſons I am going to ſpeak of deſcended from it. 


oratum, Scena 
d' Huomini illu- 
ſtri. 


(5) Priorato, 

Scena d' Huom. 
illuſtri; and ob- 
ſerve that his 
book was printed 
in 1659. 


S ERBE L IL. ONE (JohN PETER) was the father and uncle of ſeveral 
illuſtrious perſons. He married in the year 1506, Elizabeth Rainoldi, a woman of a 
noble and ancient family in Milan, and aunt of John Baptiſt Rainoldi, preſident of the 
ſenate of that town. He had by that marriage five ſons and two daughters: one of the 
two daughters was a nun; the other was married to the Count de Macagno. GaBRIEL 

his eldeſt ſon, was a very great captain, I ſhall beſtow an article upon him. The 
ſecond, whoſe name was JOHN BayTisT, took orders, attached himſelf to the court 
of Rome, was made Biſhop of Caſſano in Calabria, where he did not reſide, becauſe he 

was employed in ſeveral important intrigues at Rome, and was appointed by Pope 
Pius IV, governor of the caſtle of St Angelo during his whole pontificate, The third 
ſon of Peter Serbellone was called FaBrIcius: I ſhall alſo beſtow an article upon him. 

The fourth ſon was called Joun ANTON Y, who was Biſhop of Foligno, and then of 
Novara, and the firſt cardinal whom Pope Pius IV made in the year 1560, He was 
governor of ſeveral towns in the Ecceſiaſtical ſtate, legate of Peruggia and Romagna, 
Biſhop of Oſtia and Velletri, and died Dean of the ſacred college in the year 1591. He 
was a cunning Polititian, who had a hand in the moſt ſecret negotiations of the court of 
Rome, under the Popes Pius IV, Pius V, Gregory XIII, and Sixtus V, Being couſin 
to Pius IV, he eaſily obtained ſome very conſiderable privileges for the college of 
Doctors at Milan. He found it more difficult to get them confirmed by Sixtus V, 
who had reſolved to ſuppreſs them; but at laſt he carried his point, and even got thoſe 

(a) Tater from privileges enlarged. The laſt ſon concerned himſelf only with his domeſtic affairs. Our 

Priorato, Scena Serbellone had a ſiſter called CECIIL IA, who was married in the year 1485, to Bernard 

9 Hoomin = de Medicis [A]. From this marriage came fix ſons and ſeven daughters (a) [BI. 
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ſtri. 


captains of his age. The ſecond, who was made car- 
dinal by Paul III, was elected Pope in 1559, and took 
the name of Pius IV. Two other ſons of Cecilia 
Serbellone, were ſucceſſively Marquiſſes of Marignan, 
after the death of their eldeſt brother. 'Their brother 
Gabriel ſerved in the armies of Charles V with great 
courage : The youngeſt brother died a child. Of the 
ſeven daughters, none but two, viz. Margaret and Cla- 


[A] Cecilia . . was married to Bernard de Me- 
ci) Bernardo dab dicis.] Priorato ſeems to approve thoſe, who ſay that 
Ia nobiliima fa- this Bernard was of the family of Medicis, which has 
milia de Medici, obtained the ſupreme power at Florence (1); but many 
che ſi era traſ- other writers call the family of Pius IV, by the name 
ferito ad habitare f Medequin, and not by that of Medicis. 
eee [B] . . - . From this marriage came fix ſons and 


Milano come 
ſcrive Bernardino ſeven daughters. ] John James the eldeſt ſon, was the 
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Cario, famous Marquis de Marignan, one of the greateſt ra, remained in the world ; the other five were made 
| 2 | Nuns. 
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3 1 (1) Strada, 775. x, 


Dec, I, 


.) Id. ibid, 


W (3) Hippolitus 
3 Pennonius. 


under Don Juan (5), 


SERBELLONE. 
Nuns. Margaret was married to the Count Gilbert taemps (2), I have mentioned in another place (3) 


Borromeo, and was the mother of St Charles Bor- a cardinal who proceeded from this marriage. 
romeo. Clara was the wife of Count Mark d' Al- Priorato, Scena d' Huomini illuſtri. 
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(2) Taken from 
Count Gualdo 
(3) In the article ALTAEMPS, 


SERBELLONE (GABRIEL) eldeſt ſon of the foregoing, was a warrior of 
great repute in the X VIth century. He was knight of Malta, and grand prior of 
Hungary. He gave proofs of his valour when he defended Strigonia againſt the 
Ottoman forces, and ſignalized himſelf (a) at the famous paſſage of the Elbe, and at () 10 1547. 
the battle that was fought ſoon after, in which Charles V, obtained a victory over the 
Duke of Saxony. He was Lieutenant-general of the imperial army. He had the ſame 
poſt in Italy in the army of the Marquis de Marignan his couſin, during the war of 
Siena, and it was to him that this place ſurrendred at laſt, He had before ſubdued (6) (3) In 1553. 
Saluſſes in Piedmont for the Emperor Charles V. After the taking of Siena, he took 
ſeveral other towns in Tuſcany, which refuſed to acknowledge the houſe of Medicis; 
and being made general of the holy Church, both by ſea and land, under the pontificate 
of Pius IV, he recovered Aſcoli, he built ſeveral fortreſſes in the Ecceſiaſtical State 
fortified the caſtle of St Angelo, re- built Civita Vecchia, and performed ſeveral other 
things of that nature; for he was a very good engineer, which was the reaſon why, 
after the death of Pius IV, the King of Spain ſent him into the kingdom of Naples, and 
into Sicily, to take a view of all the places, and order what he ſhould think fit. Being 
gone occaſionally into the iſle of Malta, he there drew the plan, and laid the foundations m7 
of the new town (c). The Duke of Alva took him with him in the famous expedition () Ex Priotato; 


of the Netherlands (d). Serbellone was general of the artillery, and went conſtantly s tem 


ni illuſtri. 


before to make the ways ready; ſo that he had a great ſhare in the glory of that famous | 
march, one of the moſt remarkable operations that ever was ſeen in that kind. Though (% In 2567: 
the engineer Paciotti, whom the Duke of Alva obtained of the Duke of Savoy, directed 

the conſtruction of the citadel of Antwerp; yet it is certain, that Serbellone was the 

chief ſuperviſor of that work (e). He returned ſome time after into Italy, and was at (% Fx $traa, de 
the battle of Lepanto, where he acquired great glory. He was there Captain-general 5 Pes, Pe. 
of the artillery (F/), and commander of a ſquadron of Spaniſh gallies. He was ſo much N 

for giving battle, that he made Don Juan of Auſtria reſolve upon it. The year following (// Ju 2577. 
he commaded in Sicily, and was made viceroy of Tunis. The Turks having taken 


Gouletta, beſieged him with ſo many troops in Tunis (g), where the citadel he was ) 10 1574. 
building was not yet finiſhed, that after they had been repulſed in fourteen ſeveral aſſaults, „ Ts, 


| a l : lib. koin, © 
at laſt they took the place ſword in hand. He was made priſoner, and carried to 


Conſtantinople. He was exchanged for thirty-ſix Turkiſh officers taken at the battle of 


 Lepanto [A]. When he arrived at Milan, his birth-place, in 1575, that city publickly 


expreſſed their joy for his arrival. He was Lieutenant-general to the Marquis  Aimonte, 
governor of the Milaneſe, the two following years, that is, he governed that country 


alone; for the governor durſt not ſtay in it by reaſon of the Plague. Afterwards 
Serbellone received orders to repair to the Netherlands, to command there immediately 


That prince had a great eſteem for him, and gave him the title of father. He entruſted ubi ſupra. 


him with the care of haſtening, as much as he could, the conſtruction of the citadel of 


Namur (i); but they fell fick both of them [B], which put a ſtop to the work. Don (6) 131558. 
Juan, who was only in the thirty-third year of his age died of his ſickneſs : Serbellone, 
though above ſeventy years old, recovered of his (c). He had a great ſhare in the (4) Ex Strada, 
taking of Maeſtricht [C]; and returned into Italy towards the latter end of the year #2, 24 7: 
1379. He had been choſen to command the army which Philip II, intended to ſend 

| 50 6 into 


He brought thither two thouſand men raiſed in the Milaneſe. (5) Er p;iorato, 


that exchange. 


[4] He was exchanged for thirty fix Turkiſh officers, youth and quality of Don Juan, whom he gave over ; 


taken at the battle of Lepanto.] Gregory XIII made 


* Serbellonius ex Tunetana captivitate in libertatem aſ- 
* ſertus a Gregorio XIII, commutatione captivorum 


qui navalis victoriæ reliqui Adriana mole attineban- 


tur, charum in primis Auſtriaco ac partibus caput, 
exactæque non magis ætatis quam diſcipline mili- 
* taris exemplum (1). - - - - Not long before this Ga- 
* briel Serbellone returned from his captivity at Tunis, 
being ſet at liberty by Pope Gregory XIII, in exchange 
* for the priſoners, who remaining after the naval wi- 
* cory, vere kept at Caftle- Angelo, a man exceeding dear 
* to Don Fuan of Auſtria, and both an example of 


© honourable old age, and a pattern for military dif 


* cipline.” 


LB] They fell fick both of them.] Strada (2) obſerves 
upon this occaſion, that the ſymptoms being the ſame, 
all the Phyſicians excepting that of the Duke of Par- 
ma (z) affirmed, that Don Juan would recover, and 
that Serbellone would die. And yet the latter was on 
the mending hand that day the other died ; where- 
upon Pennoni was as much admired as he had been 
laughed at. Three things might have made him be 


looked upon as an inconſiderate man; the old age of 


Serbellone, of whoſe life he did not deſpair, and the 


Nec multo ante redierat Gabriel 


but ſince the Duke of Parma was to ſucceed Don 
Juan, Pennoni's freedom is not much to be wonder- 
Aar. . | 


[C] He hada great ſhare in the taking of Maeftricht.] 


Priorato ſays, it was Serbellone that took that town, 
and was the firſt that got into it. I durſt not ſay ſo 


much, the thing being not likely, conſidering the 


age of that great captain. It ſhould have been the 
action of an adventurer; for we muſt remember that 
Maeſtricht was taken by ſtorm. Priorato is | 
a ſurpriſing omiſſion; for he ſays nothing of Serbel- 
lone's firſt journey into the Netherlands ; and tho' he 
aſcribes to him the conſtruction of the citadel of Ant- 
werp, which was built in his firſt journey, it Ne 
appears that he did not know that the Duke of Alva 
brought with him Gabriel Serbellone; he mentions 
the citadel of Antwerp only, after having mentioned 
Serbellone's journey in 1577, and the taking of Mae- 
ſtricht | | 

Thuanus mentions one Count Cernellone ($-), knight 
of Malta, and Prior of Hungary, who is the fame 
with our Gabriel Serbellone, and yet he diſtinguiſhes 
them 5 for having ſaid, that the Duke of Alva cauſed 
the citadel of Antwerp to be built, being adviſed to 
it by Chapin Vitelli and Count Cernellone, who _ 
| | | taken 


uilty of 


[(Sa] An error 
of the preſs cor- 
rected, letter C, 
of the Index of 
Thuanus, RE u. 
CRIT, ] 


4 
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(!) Ex Priorato, 
ubi ſupra. 


(m) Thuan. lib. 5 6 , 
fois, pag. 76, Tunis (m) . 


taken a view of that place, he obſerves that the firſt 
who commanded in the citadel was Gabriel Serbellone. 
Cum arcis cuſtodia primo cum idoneo præſidio attri- 
© buta eſſet Gabrieli Serbellonio Mediolanenſi ſpecta- 
© tz virtutis Duci, cujus aliquoties a nobis ſupra facta 
© mentioeſt (4). - - When the defence of the caſtle had been 
© committed to Gabriel Serbellone the Milaneſe, a gene- 
* ral of approved valour, wwhom ewe have mentioned be- 


(a) Thuan. 16. 
æli, pag. $30, 


of the ſtate of Avignon, by Pope 


(a) Priorato, 


(5) Ibid. to the Marquis de Malgrado (b). 

[4] The cruelties he exerciſed in Orange.) Having 
(1) Remark [C] Promiſed in another place (1) to ſpeak of thoſe cruel- 
of the article ties in this article, the beſt thing I can do 1s to ſet 
BEAUMONT. down the words of an author who 1s accounted a good 

3 Catholic (2). He informs us that Fabricius Serbellone, a 
1 gentleman of Milan, of an antient family, and of great 
I. Tow. Pag. experience, who gave himſelf over to moſt vices that 
202, 203. prevail among his countrymen, as he was endowed with 

their wirtues, joined with the Catholics of Provence, 
whom the Counts de Sommerive, de Suze, de Carces, 


June 1562, make an attempt upon Orange. He inveſted that town 
when the whole garriſon was gone out, and m_ 
advantage of that favourable juncture, he gave an aſ- 
fault as ſoon as his battery had made a ſufficient breach. 


SERBELLONE 


into Portugal, to ſeize on that kingdom as ſoon as Cardinal Henry ſhould die; but he 
had not time to crown his glorious life with that great exploit. I 
1580, being ready to go into Spain ((). One of his ſons was killed at the ſiege of 


He died in January 


* fore.” Tt is certain he means two perſons, and that 
he, who the Duke of Alva conſulted, and ſent to 
ſee the place, was Gabriel Serbellone : © Antuerpiz 
* arcem fundabat, Paciotti Machinatoris ingenio, Ser- 


* bellonii judicio (5). - - - - He built the citadel of (5) Strada, bh, 


* Antwerp, by the contrivance of the engeneer Paciotti, vii. 


© and the advice of Serbellone.” 


SERBELLONE (Faspricivs) brother to the foregoing, was general of the 
Pope's troops in the country of Avignon, during the Civil wars in the reign of 
Charles IX. He was at firſt captain of an independant company, and governor of 
Pavia for the Emperor Charles V. Afterwards he exerciſed the office of Commiſſary- - 
general of the army in Piedmont, and in the year 1560 he was appointed governor 
Pius IV, and general of his armies (a). 
na. en. fided with the Catholics againſt the Proteſtants, and was horribly hated and dreaded by the 

latter, by reaſon of the cruelties he exerciſed in Orange [A], wherein he was furiouſly 
ſeconded by the commanders of the French troops [B]. Pius V continued him in the 

ſame poſts his predeceſſor had beſtowed upon him in that country; but Serbellone did not 
long enjoy them : he went home in 1566, and being gone to Rome towards the latter 
end of the ſame year, to take upon him the chief command of the Pope's troops, he 
died in the houſe of the cardinal his brother. He had married Frances Maleſpina ſiſter 


He violently 


nine ſoldiers in the caſtle, who not being ſufficient to defend 
it, defired to capitulate. All they propoſed was granted 
them; but as ſoon as they came out, they were ſurround- 
ed; and thoſe who avere not thought worthy of being 
killed by the ſoldiers, auere thrown headlong from the top 
of a rock. After the plunder had been ſecured, the 
victors employed themſelves in demoliſhing the walls of 
Orange ; and Serbellone thinking that it would be a piece 


of madneſs to leave ſa near the country of Avignon a 


conſiderable town, the ſovereign whereof was a Calvi- 
niſt, ſet fire to it, which quickly conſumed the biſhop's 
palace, and three hundred houſes with thoſe, who had 
concealed themſelves in them. The burning had gone on, 


Had it not been for an extraordinary rain, which put it 


out in a moment, and diſappointed thoſe who ſtirred the fire. 


þ 3 (1) He w 


. 

00) The fixth of Sc. had gathered together, and perſuaded them (3) to 
| 

| 


During the aſſault the Catholics, that were left in D'Aubigne had ſaid long before, that the Catho- mrs 
Orange, opened one gate to him. He cent in thro it, lic hiftorians had related what he ſays of the cruelties ee ck 3 
and his men avere contented at firſt to kill every body exerciſed at Orange (4). Doubtleſs he meant Thuanus, HH 
they met in arms; but afterwards, they renewed the ex- who relates (5) the whole matter as fully as related in (4) D Aubin, We 
amples of the moſt refined cruelty invented formerly by the paſſage taken from Varillas, and as fully as Theo- 79 , P. 206 We 
| tyrants. They employed their ingenuity in contriving how dore Beza had related it (6). He meant, I ſay, Thu- ,_ 3 * 
| to make thoſe, who had been ſo unhappy as to eſcape their anus; but he had ſome reaſons not to name him. It (5) 7 . „ 
Hirſt fury, feel themſelves die, and killed them gradual- will be granted me that the hiſtorian, whoſe words I 627. 2 
B | ly. Some were thrown headlong upon ſtakes, halberds, have tranſcribed, is a writer of greater authority, ad N 5 
| words, and pikes. Some were hung in the chimnies, hominem, conſidering the time he wrote in. (6) Beza, Hit. 
and burnt with a flow fire. They took delight in cut- [B] He was furiouſly ſeconded by the commanders of Eecleſ. lb. r. 
ting the privy parts; and their fury ſpared neither chil. the French troops.) It is obſerved in the relation of P 920 Y 
aren, nor old and fick people, nor the reapers, ibo the the ſacking of Orange (7), that the caſtle, the biſhop's AH 
latter had no other arms than their fickles. Women and palace, and ſeveral other places, were ſet on fire, and (7) Ibis M 
maids did not come off with the loſs of their honour, part of the walls pulled down at the ſollicitation of RH 
and with being proflituted to the rabble; for they were the Count de Suze. He ſatisfied his avarice as well A 
fet for a mark to be ſhot at, and after hung upon the as his cruelty ; for he took part of the beſt booty, and 5 
ewindows. The boys were kept to compleat the abomina- furniſhed his houſe with it. Theſe are the men, on 3 
tion; and to add derifion to their outrage, the ladies, wha whom we poor private people beſtow ſo many pane- 1 
rather choſe to die than to ſatisfy the leudneſs of the wiftors, gyrics, upon account of their pretended zeal for reli- =, 
were expoſed tark naked for a publick mockery, with horns gion and the glory of Gop : The Monlucs, the Ta- BD Ne 
thruſt into thoſe parts, which modeſly does not permit to vannes, the Suzes, and the Guiſes will be praiſed for WE lone aa 
name. Some of both ſexes were larded with ſlips of paper ever among the votaries of the Church of Rome; but WY prudenza, 
cut out of the Geneva Bibles. The wery Catholics, who what did they do for their religion but get wealth, WY Oitezza, | 
opened the gate, were not ſpared : For after a place had plunder, and domineer ? Was this a ſervice done to 1 
been appointed for them, and they had been told that they Gop, for which they deſerved to be rewarded? O Bru 
awvould be ſafe in it with their wives and children, they curas hominum, 6 quantum eft in rebus inane (8) ! (8) Perſivs, Sit WE quanti te 
vere all cut to pieces. There werf only a hundred and O empty tails ! O wanity of things, I, initio. A rw 
| | E TGT I — 
SERBELLONE (Jonv) the ſixth ſon of John Baptiſt Serbellone, Count de 3 rs 
Caſtillon, and Lord of Romagnano, was a great commander in the ſervice of the King ag 
of Spain in the X VIIth century. He was a native of Milan, He performed his firſt W pure un p 
military exploits in the year 1616, Being informed at Rome of the preparations that were — . 


making in the Milaneſe againſt the Duke of Savoy, he immediately repaired to Count l rok 

John Peter his brother, colonel of horſe, and general of the artillery, and governor : 

of Gattinara, He applied himſelf ſo diligently to the ſervice, that he made it * 
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1 3 | (1) He who was 
= killed at the bat- 
= tle of Lutzen. 


1 


= {2) Covernava 
1 p * 
1 I Conte Sorbel- 


= prudenza, accu- 
BM Tatezza, e vigi- 
We lanza tutti i For- 
W 01 query 
ri, che non 
WE anti tentativi 
WE ficeſſe il Mar- 
WW Cleſe di Coure 
Mþ Generale allhora 
W * Francia 1 
. WELLE PAR. 
.Y T * non pote 
al auvanzar ne 
are un palmo, 
undo erano ben 
auſtoditi i detti 
bdoſti. 


4 (3) Hiſtor. delle 
Vvuerre di Ferdi- 


he was born for the war, and would raiſe himſelf in time. His brother having been 


killed at Verceil, as he was taking a view of that place, he had his regiment given him. 
He increaſed in that poſt the eſteem he was in. He was wounded with a muſket ſhot at 
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the ſiege of Verceil, and loſt his regiment ſome time after (a); but the ſame Duke of (% In 1612. 


Feria, who had diſbanded that regiment, gave him another of three thouſand foot in 
x620, during the troubles of- the Valteline. 


come to blows in that country, our Count Serbellone was ordered to go and ſupport the 


Catholics z and it is likely he did not uſe the Proteſtants too gently, ſince the governor 


of Milan was well pleaſed with his zeal and conduct, and gave a good character of him to 
the court : this implies it ſufficiently. Notwithſtanding which, his regiment was diſbanded, 
when the Valteline was depoſited into the hands of Gregory XV ; 'but the troubles 
beginning ſoon again in that country, Serbellone was ſent thither a ſecond time, having 


The Proteſtants and the Catholics being 


the ſame poſt (Y), and fuller commiſſions ; and gave great ſatisfact ion by his manner of 6 1 "TY 


oppoling the French troops [4]; as it appeared by the offices beſtowed upon him: 
he was made counſellor in the ſupreme council of Spain in the year 1625, commiſſary- 


general in the Milaneſe in 1627, general of the artillery and goverior of Montferrat in 


ne con tanta - 


1628, 


He ſerved under the Marquis of Spinola at the famous ſiege of Caſal; and 


ſome years after (c) he went into Germany to ſerve in the quality of Captain-general of (9 ta 1633. 


the artillery under the Duke of Feria. 


From the death of that Duke till the arrival of 


the Cardinal Infant, he had the chief command of the army in Alſace. He performed 


- wonders at the battle of Nortlingen [B], which the Swedes loſt the ſixth of September 


1634 3 and having followed the Cardinal Infant into Flanders, he ſettled winter quarters 


in the biſhopric of Liege, and the next ſpring (d) obtained leave to go home. He did (4) tn 1635. 
great ſervices to the King of Spain againſt the Duke of Rohan in the Valteline [C}, 


whilſt they were raiſing in Germany the army he was deſigned to command. It was 


thought more proper to ſend him into Catalonia, where he commanded the horſe [D] 


in the year 1637. He formed a very noble deſign, which was to beſiege Leuc 


[4] His manner of oppoſing the French troops.) 1do 


not follow my author in every thing, to avoid advan- 


cing falſities. Priorato will have it, that the follow- 
ing things happened in 1624, and 1625. 1. Serbel- 
lone's regiment was ſet on foot again. 2. He fo dili- 
gently guarded the poſts he had been truſted with in 
the Valteline, that the Marquis de Cœuvres, who com- 
manded the French troops, could never get an inch 


of ground on that fide. 3 Serbellone being ſent againſt 


the Duke of Savoy, beſieged and took Nice de la 
Paglia. 4. He returned to his former poſts in the 
Valteline, where Colonel Papenheim (1) had com- 
manded in his abſence. 5. The Duke of Rohan ſuc- 
ceeded the Marquis de Cœuvres, and could make no 
progreſs any more than he by reaſon of Serbellone's 
vigilance. 6. Serbellone being recalled to Milan upon 
more urging buſineſs, left the command to Guaſco 
colonel of horſe. 7. The Duke of Rohan being in- 
formed of that change, advanced as far as Gravedone. 
8. Serbellone was immediately ſent back to ſtop him, 
and obliged him upon the news of his return to ſet 
fire to the palace of the Duke d'Alviti, and to retire 
for fear of engaging ſo brave a captain. The hiſto- 


| Tian, having mentioned all theſe things, adds, that 


for an acknowledgment of all thoſe ſervices, Serbel- 
lone was made counſellor in the ſupreme council of 
Spain in July 1625. It is certain, that there are ſome 


falſities in this account. The Duke of Rohan did 


not command in the. Valteline at that time. The 
Marquis de Cœuvres was there ever ſince France em- 
ployed her forces there in 1624, till the execution of 
the treaty of peace in 1627. The Duke of Rohan 
was then buſy enough in France, being engaged in the 
wars of religion. As for what concerns Serbellone's 
reſiſtance, which was ſo great, according to Priorato, 
that the Marquis de Cœuvres could never get an inch 
of ground; I will not alledge againſt it, the hiſtories 
which mention that Marquis's progreſs; for I might 
be anſwered, that Priorato does not mean the whole 
Valteline, but only a certain part of it, into which 
poſſibly, the French troops could not penetrate. But 
to ſpeak the truth, this would be but a poor ſhift, 
and not much warranted by the author's expreſſions 
(2). I can convict him by his own words, of hav- 
ing confounded the time : And indeed, when he re- 
lates in another work (3) what happened in the Val- 
teline, he places the Nuke of Rohan's excurſion to 


Gravedone in the year 1636. He is in the right as 
to that, | 


He was poſted upon a riſing ground, which 


the council of war, held the day betore the battle, 
VOL. V. 


[LB] He performed wonders at the battle of Nortlin- ' 


N 2 &, lib, gen ] 


ate, the 
taking 


took to be of the greateſt importance for the ſucceſs 


of that great day. The Swedes had the ſame opinion 
of it, ſince they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of that poſt; but they were always 


vigorouſly repulſed by Serbellone. Therefore he had 


the ſatisfaction to hear the Cardinal Infant ſpeak 
theſe words to him, in the preſence of the King of 
Hungary; Conde, por Dios y vos tene mos la wittoria 
4). - - - - God and you have given us the victory. 

[LC] He did great ſervices . . 
Rohan, in the Valteline.] This belongs to the year 
1635, and 1636. The author 1s in the right, with 
reſpect to that time, to ſay that the Duke of Rohan 
and Count Serbellone acted in the Valteline ; But I 
doubt whether he gives a faithful account of what 
they did ; for he ſuppoſes that there being three bo- 
dies of troops for France, the Duke of Rohan, who 
commanded one of thoſe bodies, always endeavoured 
to join the two others, which might have proved 
very prejudicial to the Spaniards ; but that the count 
prevented that junction. This is {till falſe, if we de- 
pend upon the hiſtory of the Duke of Rohan (5). 
Therein we are told, that he had all his troops by 
him; but that he was ſo poſted, that he had the Ger- 
mans on one fide, and the Spaniards on the other. 
Fernemont (6) commanded the Germans; Serbellone 
commanded the Spaniards. The Duke beat the Ger- 


mans three times one after another; and then at- him Fornemonte 


tacked Serbellone, who was advantageouſly intrenched 
at Morbeigne, and beat him. Of this Priorato ſays 
nothing at all. But it can hardly be doubted, conſi- 
dering that this hiſtory of the Duke of Rohan, eſpe- 
cially what concerns the exploits in the Valteline, is 
all grounded upon memoirs, which ſeem to be very 
ood. But what need we have recourſe to memoirs. 
Does not Priorato in another book (7) mention the 
defeat of the Germans? And does not he ſay, that 
Serbellone was ſoundly beaten at Morbeigne ? His 
own teſtimony is ſufficient to confute whatever he 
ſays in his encomium upon Serbellone with reſpect to 
the Duke of Rohan. I muſt not forget what he ſays 
concerning Fornemont, wiz. that he fell out with Ser- 
bellone, becauſe he did not give him his due titles in 

a letter (8). | | 
[D] He commanded the horſe.) Not that he comman- 
ded that army in chief ; for it is certain he was under the 
Duke of Cardonna. It is true, the preſence of that duke 
did not leſſen his authority, as general of horſe, during 
the ſiege of Leucate, for he was not there in perſon ; 
and there was a French account, wherein 'to confute 
thoſe who had given out that he had been killed in the 
field 4 it was poſitively ſaid, he had not been _ 
| 4 


(4) Friorato, ub} 
. againſt the Duke of ſupra. 


(50 Printed at 
Paris in 1666, 
and in Holland 
in 1667, in 
1zmo. 


(6) Others call 


(7) Hiſtor. delle 
Guerre di Ferdi - 
nando, e. 


(8) Ibid, 7. , 
pag. m. 337. 
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fe) Ex Gualdo 

Priorato, Scena 
d' Huomini il- 
luſtri. 


'® (9) Merc. Fran- 
| cois, Tom, æxi, 
© Fax. 502, 


(a) For January 
1687. P. 113, 


SERRONL SERVILIA. 


taking whereof would have made France very uneaſy 3 but he was forced to raiſe the 
ſiege. He received many wounds as he was diſcharging the duties of a good general; 
and he was hardly recovered from his wounds, when he fell ſick without any hopes of 
recovery. He died at Perpignan the twenty-firſt of February 1638. He had married. 
Donna Luiſa, daughter of the Marquis John Jerome Marin, deſcended from Thomas 


Marin Duke of Terranova. He had ſeveral children by her: the eldeſt was made Marquis 


de Romagnano by his Catholic Majeſty (e). 


the battle, and that in imitation of the Catholic Kings, Priorato does not expreſs himſelf clearly enough : 


he was contented to be the ſpiritual and inviſible head of 
that army, reſerving to himſelf the title of General, but 


Any body would infer from his expreſſions (10) 


that the count had none above him but the court « 


leaving the functions of that office to Serbellone (9). Spain. 
(10) Fu chiamato dal Re in Iſpagna, e fatto Maſtro di Campo Generale dell' eſercito di Catalogna, Nel paſſar d'Italia in 


oy parti hebbe il commando ſopra tutti i Generali e capi da guerra di quell effercito. . . + +» 


- benche prima del com- 


ttimento haveſſe fatta inſtanza per altri ſei mila huomini, o almeno quattro, fu dal Conte Duca Privato del Re man- 
tenuto con lettere affeuttoſe in ſperanze grandi, ma non mai ſoccorſo d'un ſolo fantacino. Scena d Huom. illuſtri. 


S ERRONI (HvAcixr nus) firſt Archbiſhop of Alby, lived in the Xvilh 


century. See the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (a), but correct two faults in 


it [A]. See alſo Moreri's Dictionary. 


[4] Correct two faults in it.] You will find in that 
book that this Prelate was born the third of Auguſt: 
it ſhould be the thirtieth. You will find alſo there 
that the Biſhop of Pamiers was his nephew; which is 
not true. The author ſhould have ſaid the Abbot de 
Camps, inſtead of that biſhop. That abbot is a per- 
ſon of great learning, and merit, who has made a 
very fine collection of the moſt curious medals that 


can be found. This appears by the book, intituled, 


(a) Plut. in Ca- 
tone minore, 


init. p. 759» 


(5) Id. ibid. pag. 
769. See alſo 
Cicero in Bruto, 
bag. 1. 354+ 


Selectiora Numiſmata in ere maximi moduli © Muſeo 


Llluſtriſimi D. D. Franciſci de Camps, Abbatis S. Mar- 


celli, & B. Mariæ de Siniaco, conciſis interpretationi- 


bus per D. Vaillant D. M. & Cenomanenſium Ducis An- 
tiguarium illuſtrata. It was printed at Paris in the 


ear 1693, in 4to. Mr Vaillant, who is ſo famous 
For his great ſkill in medals, ſpeaks of that abbot in 
the following manner at the beginning of that book. 
Nummos veteres ex omni materia, omnique modulo 
* ſumma cura multiſque ſumptibus collegit undique 
© multis ab hinc annis IIluſtriſſimus ABBas DE 


* CamPs, tim proſpero ſucceſſu, ut rei nummariæ 


ſtudioſis omnibus, Principibus etiam non paucis opu- 
« lentior in ea re tandem evaſerit: hi ſiquidem num- 
* mos habent permultos, ille vero IE e maxi- 
mi moduli mole, cælaturà, raritate, eximia, in 
quibus Imperatorum ſeriem, fi paucos excipias, cer- 
nere licet, ut & res ab eis præclarè geſtas, & quid- 
quid in hiſtoria Romana legitur auguſtius. Ab ami- 
« cis ſæpe invitatus, ut quæ privatæ ſtudens, tum uti- 
litati, tum voluptati ſibi comparaverat, in publicum 
commodum transferret, annuit comiter votis ami- 
corum, ipſe tamen diverſis negotiorum generibus 
implicatus ea in ere prius, prout extant in ipſis 
exemplaribus, accurate inciſa, explicanda mihi poſt- 
modũùm tradidit. - - e moſt illuſtrious ABBOT 
DE CAMs, with the greateſt care, and at the 
greateſt charge, many gears ago, made a collection of 
antient coins, of ever) matter and fize, from all parts, 


Funambuli, or Rope-dancers : whereupon he pro- 
© great wit and learning, the true ſenſe of the re- 
to him (4).“ We are told elſewhere, that he had 
are told this, 


© by any. We are obliged for it to the Abbot de 


* his oaun particular uſe and pleaſure, he conſented, and 
beim himſelf taken up with wariety of buſineſs, after 
* he had cauſed them to be engraved in braſs, delivered 
* them to me to be explained.” If you conſult the Ab- 
bot de la Roque (1) in the extract of a diſſertation () In the Pu 
of the Abbot de Camps upon a Greek medal (2) 24 de, 4 
of Antoninus Caracalla, you will find the following of the 29th of 
words in it: The curious of Rome and France November 167 


have taken great pains to explain it, and have been OE. 0% Dutch 


divided in their opinions about the truth and ſingula- 


* rity of the games repreſented upon it. The Abbot (+) which rar 
de Camps, who has a greater {kill in medals than ſents on the re- 
* one would think, conſidering his age, and his great verſe ſome ſped 


© occupations, is of opinion that it is a ſhew of cles and public 
games, very ſin. 


> . 36> gular, and hi- 
© poles his conjectures full of wit, and of a profound therto little un. 


© learning (3).. . . . Having thus explained, with derſtood. Id. 1%. 
© yerſe of that medal, he examines why they are Fu- (3) nag; 1 
. favans, of No- 

© nambuli on the reverſe of a medal of Caracalla, and vember 29, 
what reaſon moved the Cyzicenians to preſent them 1677, Fag. zus, 
ſearched, with pr care, the rareſt manuſcripts, we (4) Ibid, 7. zu. 
ſay, on occaſion of a Canon Burdi- 
galenfis ex M. S. Codice vetuſtiſſimus, which is in his 


hands (5). This council was never before publiſhed ( Fournal ds 


5 Sqavans of the 
Camps, who making a diligent ſearch into every 20th of Noven- 
* thing that may illuſtrate the hiſtory of the ſuffra- ber 1679, Pak. 
* gancy of Alby, which he is writing, has inſerted $07 Pee 8 
it at length in that hiſtory. He took it out of a 5 

* manuſcript of councils and tracts of antient Fathers, 

© whoſe antiquities, &ec (6).” It is not to be doubted 76) we find in 
that he undertook to write the hiſtory of the ſuffra- the Mercure Ci. 
gancy of Alby on account of our Hyacinthus Serroni, 447, ow 
with whom he was in great favour, but not his rela- 7%. A 105 
tion. In the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres 1 Hel land edition 


went upon a hearſay, which I believed to be true the an Eloy of the 
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more readily, becauſe I had read (7) that the abbot Abbor de Cent, 
had the honour to be related to that archbiſhop, which 2 
was the reaſon why I was miſtaken in this particular. (01:5 4 "hid 
Whilſt I mend that fault, I am glad it appears that ,,,, 6, 
notwithſtandirig my miſtake, I aſcribed nothing to 


fo ſucceſsfully, that at length he became more rich in 
this reſpect than all that were curious in coins, yea 
even than many princes : theſe, it is true, may have 
much money, but he has medals of greateft rarity for 
© their ſixe, engraving, and rarity, wherein is to be 


3 (1) Vof 
"2 5 Hiſtor . | 


Pag. 100 


(2) Pag. 


feen the ſeries of the emperors, their miſt noble atchieve- 
* ments, and whatever elſe worthy of admiration is read 


in the Roman hiſtory. Being often defired by his friends 


the Abbot de Camps, but what the archbiſhop, his 
patron, thought him worthy of. This is the ground 
of my commentary upon this article. 


* to communicate to the public what he had purchaſed for 


be 
8 


SERVILIA, ſiſter by the mother's ſide to Cato Uticenſis (a), was married, 
firſt to Marcus Junius Brutus, by whom ſhe had Brutus, who murdered Julius Cæſar; 
and after to Decimus Julius Silanus (5), who was conſul in the year of Rome 691. She 
did not behave her ſelf like a virtuous woman; for ſhe was not only Julius Cæſar's 
miſtreſs, and improved that opportunity to. enrich herſelf with the ſpoils of unhappy 
people; but beſides, ſhe proſtituted one of her daughters to her lover [4]. Her _ 

| | ato 


[4] She was Julius Caſar s miſtreſi, aud im- remark [A] in the article POR CTA, and the ar- 3 
proved . , . . to enrich berſeff . . . . but beſides, ſhe ticle CA 88 I Us (i), to which add theſe words of (1) Citatio'' 
Froftituted one of her daughtors to her lever.) See the Suetonius: Ante alias dilexit (Cſar) M. * — 

e | | | | Servilam- 


SERVILIA SEVERUS. 


Cato was very much furpriſed when they made him read a letter written by her B. 
She pretended to be deſcended from Servilius Ahala (c), who had killed Spurius Melius () Plat. in Bri- 
who had raiſed ſome factions at Rome in the year 316. 5 ron to, ibid, page. 


123 


984. 


« Serviliam : cui & proximo ſuo conſulatu ſexagies for Cæſar had, it ſeems, in his youth, been very 
H. S. margaritam mercatus eſt: & bello civili =: 0 intimate with Servilia, and ſhe paſſionately in 
alias donationes, ampliſſima prædia ex auctionibus love with him: and foraſmuch as Brutus was born 


* 


. « haſtz minimo addixit. Cum quidem pleriſque vili- about that time, in which their loves were at the 5 
89 « tatem mirantibus, facetiſſime Cicero, Que melins, © aigheſt Cæſar believed that he was begot by him. bl 
by « inquit, emptum ſciatis, Tertia dedudta eft ; exiſtima- There goes a report too, that when ſome great and b 
5 batur en im Servilia, etiam filiam ſuam Tertiam Cz- * weighty matters, concerning the conſpiracy of Catiline, N 
7 (x) Sueton, in © ſari conciliare (2). - - - - Above others Cæſar loved which had like to have been the deſtruction of the * 1 
 GCafare, cep. ]. © Serwilia, the mother of M. Brutus : for whom, in common- wealth, were debated in the ſenate ; Cato by 
: « his next conſulſbip he purchaſed a pearl for fixty ſefter- © and Cæſar, tho' differing in their opinions, were 4 
1 « ces : and in the civil war he gave her large manors, placed near to one another. In the middle of f 
7 « ewhich he purchaſed at an eaſy rate. When moſt people the debate, a paper was brought to Cæſar, which 1 
5] « avere admiring their . Cicera very wittily re- * he took and read to himſelf, Upon this Cato cried jt 
0 « plied, Quo 5 Fu emptum ſciatis, Tertia deducta eſt; out aloud, and blamed Cæſar for holding corre- , 
5 playing upon the ambiguity of the wards, which may * ſpondence, and receiving letters from the enemies of : 
0 « either ſignify, That you may the better underſtand *© the common- wealth. Upon which ſeveral of the : 
5 how cheap they are, a third was abated, or ſhe gave «© ſenate murmured. Wherefore Cæſar delivered 
_ © her own daughter (whoſe name was Tertia) to Cæ- the note, as he had received it, to Cato, who read- 
s « far's embraces.” | ing it, found it to be a leud love-letter from his 
3 f [ B] Cato was ven much ſurpriſed when they made own ſiſter Servilia; wherefore he threw it back 
(3) See the 7s him read à letter written & her.] Plutarch having ſaid * again to Cæſar, with theſe words, Keep it to yourſelf, 
Y bog fn that Julius Cæſar gave orders to prevent Brutus's be- 9% ot, Which being done, he reſumed his diſ- (4) Plut. in Bru- 
4 honey the ing killed in the battle of Pharſalia (3), adds the fol- © courſe, and went on to tell his opinion, as be- to, Pag. g86. 
dert over againſt lowing words: And this he is believed to have done fore; ſo public and notorious was Servilia's love to See af ay cue 

he J. ; |  citation(f). © out of a tenderneſs to Servilia, the mother of Brutus; *« Cxfar (4). 5 | 2 8 oy 5; 778 

90 of 9 5 | | : 

„ Doc 7 SERVILIA, ſiſter to the foregoing, and wife of Lucullus, was yet more leud 

| 5] than ſhe. See the remark A] of the article of Poxc1a. Lucullus, who had di- 

ch denon : vorced Clodia, a woman diſſolute to the laſt degree, and infamous for her inceſt with her 

the re- * 


= brothers, was not much better for marrying Servilia; for, except the inceſt, ſhe was not 
ne ſpeCta* 4 oY 


oublic in the leaſt inferior to leud Clodia [4]. Her huſband bore it as well as he could, out 
key he YH of reſpect to his brother-in-law (a); but at laſt he could bear his wife no longer, and (4% Cato Uiicen= 
n 1 * 25 N i 5 5 : 
ittle un- _B | divor ced her. h ſis. | 
* TA] Except the inceſt, ſhe was not the leaſt inferior nuptiæ parum fauſtæ fuere. Una enim carebat ſola 
rnal dit B | ep | ptiæ pa . ; ; 
s, of No- zo leud Clodia.] Plutarch uſes the moſt ſevere expreſſions Clodiz macularum infamia ex fratribus : cætera pariter 
209, MY that can be employed to ſigniſy a diſſolute life. Tig Ss Rlagitioſam & impudicam ut ferret Catonis reverentia | 
Pag. 37% KF Ka dia-, dTYAA4Y EO, tans ageryols Kei mo vim intulit ſibi. Poſtremò tolerare eam non valuit (1). (1) Plutarch. in 
I, þ. 31h H vnpds, Te p ν,Muu ty nur, dIeAGHv Kdrw!'©:, lt - - - But having divorced Clodia, who was a moſt laſci- Lucullo, p. 517. 
„ 8 νο £UTV Xn y4jov* 2 e s TPognlVv auT@ Tav wVious and wicked woman, he married Serwilia the alter of 
Z Fig x“; worovy, 1 ra d'tApar Iiabonn. Cato; nor was this a happy marriage: for only one thing 
© dN NE BInAAvper o ; £0aV Kal drtoAdroy was wanting in her of the ewickedneſs of Clodia, the cri- 
n is may xals)o Gipery aidspai © Kdr. r Se minal converſe with her brothers. But otherwiſe being 
"s of the me 4d rel Repudiata autem Clodia, laſciva & improba equally incontinent and flagitious, he bore with her out of 
_ E muliere, Serviliam duxit Catonis ſororem: quæ item regard 10 Cato. But at laſt put her away. 
Jutch e. | | | | | 
SEVERUS (Cornerivs) a Latin Poet in Auguſtus's reign. I mention him 
re find only that I may correct ſome miſtakes of la Popeliniere, Andreas Schottus, &c [ 4 }. 
ſercure Ca- | | | | | | WE Sod, 3 8 
ts | See 
of May, nu | bh 1 FO” = 
| pop. a 1 [4A] Some miſtakes of la Popelinere, Andreas Schottus, Aſelleius Fuſcus, Sextilius Hena, Cæſtius Pius, Por- 
ny of the = c.] La Popeliniere confounds that Poet with the 


cius Latro, and Aufidius Baſſus exerciſed the ſame 
de Cem. 0 v 5 5 Orator Caſſius Severus, for which he was cenſured by 
A oſſius de 


profeſſion. They are part of thoſe mentioned by Se- 
Voſſius (1) ; but Voſſius ſhould not have quoted him neca, who has collected their rhetorical flouriſhes. 


the Mer- mor. Latinjs, 


„. 109. in ſua Hiſtoria: he ſhould have ſaid in juz Hiſforia La Popeliniere names four of thoſe declaimers with 
Galant, % BN Hifloriarum, to prevent the r for the thing in Cornelius Severus, going upon the ſame ground, wiz. 
100. ) Pag. 304 Aueſtion is to be found in the Hi/foire des Hiſtvires (2), That Seneca has inſerted ſome verſes of that Corne- 

IJ - = = hiſtory of hiſtories, and not in the hiſtory of the lius in his Cento's. 
3 civil wars: tho' one might eaſily ſuſpe& that la Po- Andreus Schottus, the Jeſuit, is partly guilty of the 
A 2 committed that miſtake in this laſt book, fame miſtake, for in his tract De claris apud Senecam 
Y nce the modern Hiſtorians make ſometimes digreſ- Rhetoribus, he mentions Cornelius Severus as one of 
Y ſons, or reflexions, which give them occaſion to ſay them. Nay, he has committed a fault in the very be- 
what they know of antiquity. La Popeliniere is not ginning of his account of Severus, for he applies to 
exact in what he ſays of Cornelius Severus: he tells him what ought only to be underſtood of Sextilius 
us that he had three different profeſſions, that of an Hena, a Spaniſh Poet in Seneca. That Spaniſh Poet 
Hiſtorian, of a great Orator, and of an Epic Poet, had made a poem, which began with this verſe, 
The antient writers repreſent him as a Poet, but they | 
ſay nothing of his being an Hiſtorian or an Orator. Deflendus Cicero e, Latiægue filentia linguæ. 
It is true, ſome of his verſes are to be found among 
Seneca the the fragments taken from ſeveral pieces of Oratory (3); Cornelius Severus gave a better turn to that thought 
but he who collected all thoſe fragments, ſays nothing by ſaying, | | 
whereby it appears, that Cornelius Severus made pro- : 
feſſion of Rhetoric, or the art of Oratory: Neverthe- Abſtulit una dies avi decus, ictague luctu 
leſs this very thing, if I am not miſtaken, led Crini- Conticuit Latiæ triſtis facundia lingue. 
— tus into that error, and then la Popeliniere, wha had 


it from him. Crinitus (4) gives it as a certain thing. 

that Cornelius Severus ſpent ſeveral years in making 
ions, whilſt Aſinius Pollio, Pompeius Silo 
3 


, 


Whereupon, Seneca ſays he will not commend his 
countryman for having made a very good verſe upon 
Cicero's death, fince there was a much finer one; vi. 


that 
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(2) At the word 
Severus. 


(5) Bibliothecæ 
Hiſpanicze, Tom, 
11. 


(6) Voſſius de 
Potis Latinis, 


Pag. 33. 


(7) That Scho- 
liaſt quotes this 
verſe, ad Sat, J. 


VET, 95. 


(8) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. pag. 
10g. 


(a) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


(5) He ſays that 
phœbadius, Bi- 
ſhop of Agen, 
was his biſhop: 
which does not 
prove that he 
was born in that 
dioceſe. 


(e) Poſſev. Bibl. 
Select. Tom. i, 
Pag. m. 202. 


1) Gennadius, 
de Scriptor. Ec- 
Ciel, cap. XIX, 


, (8) Paulin, #6. , 
de Vita Sancti 
Martini, 


(3) 


Uils 


(4 Severus Preſ- 
by ter cognomento 
Sulp ' cus Aqui- 
tanicæ Provinciæ. 
Gennadius, ubi 


ſupra. 


(5) Sulpit. Seve- 
rus, de Vita 
S. Martini, Jb. 


il, 
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Idem, Epift, 1 care potuerunt (3). - - - - But you, my dear brother, 
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SEVERU'S. 


See Moreti's Dictionary (a), I ſhall alſo obſerve ſome of his miſtakes [B]. 4 


that of Cornelius Severus. On the contrary, Father 


Schottus makes him ſay, that he will not commend his 
country-man Cornelius-Severus, for having made, c. 
ſince it had produced a much finer one, viz. that of 
Cornelius Severus: which would be odd, and is not 
the author's meaning. Beſides, it is not true that 
Cornelius Severus was a Spaniard ; nor has that je- 
ſuit placed him in the catalogue of the antient writers 
of his nation (5). 


Voſſius, in one of his books (6) ſays, that the 


old ſcholiaſt upon Perſius (7) quotes this verſe of our 
Severus, Pinea frondofi dum murmurat Apennini; but in 
another book (8) he aſcribes it to the antient ſcholiaſt 
upon Horace, which 1s a miſtake. | 
[B] See Moreri's Dictionary, 1 ſhall alſo obſerve 
ſome miſtakes.) I. Quintilian ought never to be quoted 


in French by the name of Fabius : It is an ambiguous 


and barbarous way of quoting him. II. The two Se- 
neca's ſhould not have been confounded. He, who 


SE 


wrote the Controwerſiæ is the father of the author of the 


letters to Lucilius ; and yet Moreri quotes them as be- 
ing one and the ſame perſon. III. Moreri ſhould 


have quoted the lxxixth letter of Seneca, and not the 
Ixixth. IV. He ſhould have quoted the Suaſoriz, 
and not the controverſy of Seneca. V. He ſhould 


have ſaid Severus and not Sewero, in the verſe of 


Ovid quoted by him. VT. This quotation of Seneca, 
in Contr. ſua 6. is faulty in three reſpects. He ſhould 
have put a full ſtop after ſua, and have quoted the 


viith Szaſoria, and not the vith (9), and Contr. ſhould 
have been left out. But this is requiring too many 


things of Moreri ; he took little care to enquire whe- 
ther there is any difference between Seneca's Contro- 
verſiæ and Suaſoriz. But however that be, the reader, 
who ſhall believe him, will not doubt that one of 
Seneca's books is intituled, Controwerſiæ Suaſorie ; a 
miſtake which may be eaſily known, by the bare 


looking into good editions. 


EVERUS (SvLyicivs) flouriſhed towards the beginning of the Vth century, 
He was illuſtrious for his birth, and eloquence, and more ſtill for his virtue [A ]. After 


he had appeared with great luſtre at the bar, he married very advantageouſly (a), and 
ſoon after loſt his wife, whereupon he quitted the world and became a Prieft [BJ. It is 
certain he was a native of the province of Aquitain [C]; but it may be doubted whether 
he was born in the dioceſe of Agen (b). The firſt edition of his works is little known [D!]. 


An account of his life may be ſeen in Moreri's Dictionary, 
Bibliotheque ; and therefore I ſhall not dwell upon it. 


and in Mr du Pin's 


He has been cenſured for ſome things by Poſſevin (c), but much leſs than Sigonius 
who commented upon him. Guibert, Abbot of Gemblours, is very much miſtaken in 


ſaying, that after St Martin's death, our Sulpicius Severus was promoted to the biſhopric 


[ 4] He awas illuſtrious for his birth. . . . and more 
ill for his vi+:ue.) Read theſe words of Gennadius, 
Vir genere & litteris nobilis, & paupertatis atque 
* bygnilitatis amore conſpicuus (1). - - A man illu- 
« frious by his birth and learning, and eminent for his 
« lowe of poverty and humility.” But particularly read 
theſe verſes of Paulinus, Biſhop of Nola; 


Teftis adeſt docto mirabilis ore Severus, 

Et tota Chriſtum cordis wirtute ſecutus 

Tuſignis mundi titulis, ſed clarior illa 

Dud mundum tempfit ſanctæ wirtute fidei, 
Nobilitate potens, ſed multo extentius idem 
Nobilior Chriſti cultu, quam ſanguinis ortu (2). 


[B] And foon after loft his wife . . . . whereupon he 
became a prieſt.] This appears by a letter Paulinus writ 
to him. Tu frater dilectiſſime, ad Dominum mira- 

culo majore converſus es, quia tate florentior, lau- 

dibus abundantior, oneribus patrimonii levior, ſub- 
ſtancia facultatum non egentior, & in ipſo adhuc 
mundi theatro, id eſt fori celebritate diverſans, & 
facundi nominis palmam tenens, repentino impetu 
diſcufliſti ſervile peccati jugum, & lethalia carnis & 
ſanguinis vincula rupiſti. Neque te divitiæ de ma- 
trimonio familiz conſularis adgeſtz, neque poſt con- 
jugium peccandi licentia, & ccelebs juventus ab an- 
guſto ſalutis introitu, & arduo itinere virtutis, in 
mollem illam & ſpacioſam multorum viam revo- 


avere more abonderfully converted to the Lord, infomuch 

as amidſt all the ſecular advantages of blooming youth 

and wvealth, and eloquence, in pleading before the 
courts of juſtice, you ſuddenly threw off the flawiſh yoak 
of fin, and broke the deadly bonds of fleſh and blood. 

Neither could youth, nor increaſe of riches, by mar- 

Hing with a noble family, turn you from the ſtrait and 

arduous path of virtue and ſal vation to the ſpacious and 

cafy way of the multitude.” 

[C] Vis certain he was a native of the province of 
Aquitain.)] Gennadius ſays ſo (4); but the thing is ſtill 
more certain from theſe words of Sulpicius Severus: 
« Sed dum cogito me hominem Gallum inter Aquitanos 
« yerba facturum, vereor ne offendat veſtras nimium 
« urbanas aures ſermo ruſticior (5). - - But when 1 


: 


'® confider that I a Gaul am to ſpeak before the Aquitai- 
* nians, I am afraid left my unpolite language ſhould offend 


r 2 oO 


of 


© your nicer ears.” This paſſage is taken from a dia- 


logue, the interlocutors whereof are Poſthumianus, 
Sulpicius Severus, and Gallus. Take notice of the 
compliment of this laſt ; he tells the two other interlo- 
cutors, that he is afraid, being a Gaul, that his 
language will appear harſh and barbarous to the nice 
ears of the Aquitainians. He. looks upon himſelf -as 
a gooſe among ſwans (6). 'That modeſty, that humi- 
lity, was ſuited to the ſtate of that time : the Aquitai- 
nians were then the flower, the ornament, and the 
glory, of all the Gauls, in matter of wit and eloquence. 
The beſt Poets, the beſt Rhetoricians, and the moſt 
excellent Orators of the Roman empire were to be 
found in Aquitain. I except the Greeks, and I ſpeak 
only of thoſe, who wrote in Latin. See the cata- 


(9) Voſliug, de 


Poetis Lat, Pap, 


35, quotes the 
with, 


(6) Argutos in- 
ter ſtrepere anſet 
olores. Virgil. 
Eclog. IX, vers 
36. 


logue of illuſtrious Aquitainians, collected by Alte- 


ſerra (7). 

[D] The firft edition. . is little Rnoaun.] The 
abbreviators of Geſner, Father Labbe, Dr Cave, 
Mr du Pin, Sc. who mention ſo many 


(7) Ant. Dadi- 
nus Alteſerra, 
Rerum Aquita- 


editions of nicarum Libri 


that author, ſay nothing of the firſt. It was publiſhed 7% fe. 


by Matthias Flacius IIlyricus, who put to it only the 
firſt letters of his name; which was the reaſon why a 
Catholic writer beſtowed thoſe praiſes upon him, of 
which he afterwards repented, when he came to know 
that he was a Lutheran. This I find in a fatirical 
piece of Father Vavaſſeur againſt Biſhop Godeau. 
* Iſto ferme pacto, ſays he (8), quamvis minds tur- 
* Piter, utpote unus ac privatus, atque in cauſa leviore, 
clariſſimus ſe ſcriptor deceptum ſenſit, & doluit. 
Cum enim mirificis laudibus extuliſſet eum, qui pri- 
© mus perelegantes Sulpitii Severi libros edidiſſet in 
* lucem, neque theſaurum hunc, quem teneret ſolus, 
< invidiſſet diutius literatis ac doctis; eumque cùm 
« propter tantum beneficium, tum maximè modeſtiæ 
nomine ſuſpiceret, quod celaſſet nomen, literas mo- 
* do, M. & F, adſcripſiſſet: intellectum eſt poſteriùs, 
* Matthiam Flaccium eſſe ejuſmodi, hominem non 
* ſolim non modeſtum, qui hoc modeſtiz cauſa non 
* feciſlet, ſed etiam impurum & nequam hæreticum, 
qui in centurias Magdeburgenſes multa de ſuo, non 
* tacito nomine, contuliſſet. Ut dictum nollet præ- 
* poſterus laudator, & eum bonz, ſed falſæ de altero 
* opinionis, & ridiculz credulitatis ſuz pceniteret. - - - 
Much after the ſame manner, though leſs ſhamefully, 
© as being only a ſingle and private perſon, and in a 


* ſmaller matter, a ven famous writer found himſelf 


* miſtaken, and was wexed at his miſtake, For having 
| « mightily 


ETA ASA Oo I - 19A * 1 4 


(8) Paulus Ro- 


manus Candido 


Heſychio, Ant- 


nius Godellus E- 
piſcopus Grafſen- 
ſis, an Elogii Au- 
reliani Scriptor 


idoneus, P. 33˙ 


SO 
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(a) A (mall 
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tween Imo 
Faenza» 


(3) Some ſ 
Alberic de 
biano gave 
bim, after 
had ſeen 1 
boldly reve 
injury tha 
done him, 


(1) Take! 
Franceſce 
vino dell 
delle Caſ 
d'Italia, 
10, ver / 


2) Jovi 
viror. be 
tute illut 
lib, ii, F 
192, 


(3) Piet 
Caranto 


(J) Lea! 
berti, I 
ni di tut 
fol, Mm, * 


5) 14. 3 
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(6) 1d. 
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of Beziers, notwithſtanding his reluctancy to it. It is certain he roſe no higher than td 
the degree of prieſthood, There has indeed been one Sulpicius among the biſhops of % Er Alteſerrs, 


. . : Rerum Aquita- 
Beziers; but that biſhop was raiſed to that ſee one hundred and ninety years after nic. #6. g. 
St Martin's death (d Js LESS vin, Page 330. 
* mightily extolled the man auh had firſt publiſhed the 
«* moſt elegant works of Sulpicius Severus, and bad no 
« Jonger detained from the fludious and learned, this 
* treaſure which he had alone poſſeſſed, and having great- 
* by efteemed him, both for ſo great a benefit, but chiefly 
© on account of his modeſtly in concealing his name, and 
putting only two letters M and F; he afterwards un- 
« derſtood that Matthias Flaccius was the perſon, a man 


* not only immodiſt, but likewiſe a foul mouthed and 


© evicked heretic, ho had put into the Centuriz Mag- 
deburgenſes many things of his own, without ſuppreſſing 
* his name. So that he wiſhed his prepoſterous praiſes 
* had not been given, and repented of his good but falſe 
* opinion, and of his riditulous credulity.” | 

The largeſt Commentary we have upon our Seve- 
rus's Hiſtoria ſacra, is that of Chriſtian Schotanus, 
printed in folio at Franeker, 1664. | 


SFORZA, an illuſtrious family, derives its original from a peaſant of Cotignola 
0 a fell town (A), who became one of the chiefeſt and moſt valiant captains of his age: his name was 


c Romagna be, Giacomuzzo [A]; but according to the cuſtom of the peaſants of thoſe parts, the two 


tween Imola an 


* firſt ſyllables of his name were left out, and he was only called Muzzo. He left the 
plough and liſted himſelf, and quickly got the reputation of a reſolute ſoldier. He ſpoke 
of nothing but of devaſtations and ranſackings, and would get by force whatever he had 
Lowe (iy at à mind to. Which was the reaſon why he was ſirnamed Sforza (b), which became 
\1eric de Bir. after wards the proper name of the family deſcended from him (c). I muſt not forget 
bio een be that he was alſo firnamed Attendolo (4). See the firſt remark of this article; The (d) Taken from 
kad den him famous Braccio was his fellow-ſoldier, under the General Alberic de Barbiano. At firſt 1 
enen they loved one another, as if they had been brothers; but their emulation or jealouſy, tutta — fol 
which aroſe inſenſibly in their familiar converſation, turned at laſt into enmity. From that 318, a 


injury that Was 
318, Venice edi- 


done him. 
time they always embraced contrary parties, ſo that when one of them was made general — 1567, in 
of the troↄps of any prince or any republic, the other had the like imployment in the ſtate 
that 


(c) Collenuccio, Hiſt, Neap. /ib. v, Pag. m. 409, ſays that Queen Joan ordered it ſo; Voluit ut in illius memoriam omnibus 
ed deinde qui illo genere naſcerentur, Sfortiæ cognomen inderetur, | 
[4] A peaſant of Cotignola . . . his name was Gia- 

comuzzo.] That name is made up of two chriftian 

names, James Muzzo contracted into one: His fir- 

name was Attendolo. It is not agreed on all hands 

that he was a peaſant's ſon : Sanſovino ſays he was 

the grandſon of a gentleman called John Attendolo, 

father of Michelin, a captain in the ſervice of the Re- 

public of Venice. He adds, that Michelin the father 

of our Sforza, married Polyxena de Sanſeverino, and 
that he had two ſiſters, one of which was the wife of 
Ugolin Count de Centona, and the other was married 

to Martin Caraccioli Count de Santangelo, brother to 

ir) Taken from the great Marſhal of Naples (1). We read in Paulus 

Franceſco Sanſo- Jovius, that Sforza was a man of a good family, h- 

uno de! origine eſta familia (2), But Leandro Alberti going upon 
_— pag the teſtimony of a writer, a native of Cotignola (3), 
« 22 11. lays that Giacomuzzo was a peaſant, and actually dig- 
n ging the ground, when he began to conſider whether 

(2) Jovius, Elog, he ſhould lift himſelf, as ſome of his companions ad- 
viror. bellica vir- viſed him. He flung his ſpade upon a tree, and ſaid 
tte iluſtrium, he would be a ſoldier if it lodged there. It ſtaid on 
ok, Path. . the tree, and he liſted himſelf. Muzzo lawvorands la 
terra con la zappa indotto da alcuni compagni, la gitto 
(3) Pietro M. Abra um albero, promettendogli, che ſe la rimanea ſopra 
Caranto. 8 andar con loro alla guerra, la qual vi rimaſe, 
cofi ando con loro, come dinota Pietro M. Caranto con 
(4) Leandro Al- A0 altri ſcrittori (4). The ſame author obſerves (5), 
berti, Deſcrittio- that, ſome writers, to ingratiate themſelves with the 
31 di tutta Italia, Sforzas, pretended that neither Giacomuzzo nor Muzzo 
„n. 318, Was the true name of that man; but that he was cal- 
led Mutio, and was deſcended from Mutius Scævola; 
and they deny the whole ſtory of the ſpade. Theſe 
were flatterers, who had a mind to gain the favour of 


traction (7). They are very glad when they are ſaid (7) Compare this 
to be deſcended from very illuſtrious anceſtors, and with what is 

when care is taken to make every body forget the {id 4 2 1 p 

mean condition they were born in. They are ſeldom ee 

of Agathocles's mind, who being made king, would M10 T. 

be ſerved at a table not only in plate, but alſo in 

earthen-ware, to let every body know that he was a 

potter's ſon (8). „ 8) Plut. in A- 
5 4 TO Oe «renner pophthegm. pag. 
Fama eft fictilibus cœnaſſe Qathoclea regem, 276. 5 

Atque abacum Samio ſæpe ontraſſe luto, Pe: 
Fercula gemmatis quam poneret horrida vaſis, p 

Et miſceret opes pauperiemque fimul. 
Duzrenti cauſam, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſum | 
Sicaniæ, fioulo ſum genitore ſatus (9). (9) Auſonius, 

5 e ee E. Vl, Pay 

He pretended with good reaſon to heighten his glory, “ 

by ſhewing that he was the artificer of his own for- 

tune. There are ſome Panegyriſts in our days, who 

acknowledging on one hand. that their hero was a 

man of a moſt noble extraction; obſerve, on the other, 

that this luſtre of his family did not contribute to his 

high preferments. So true it is, that the recommen- 

dation of relations is thought to weaken the proofs of 

the merit of thoſe ' who are raiſed by that means. 

Here follows a paſſage of the funeral oration of 

Francis de Harlay Archbiſhop of Paris (10). Such (ro) Delivered in 

©. noble talents could not be buried in obſcurity, and the Metropolitan 

there was no occaſion to aſk, how came he that was rayon _ 

© born ſo great to arrive at greatneſs. He was not hard a jeſult, the 

© -beholden to favour for his elevation. His family, 244 of November 

© though never ſo noble, and ſo much reſpected, was not 1695. See pag. 


5) N. ibid. for, 
317, verſo, 


le) Id. ibid. 58%. 
0 ibid. fal. 


Giacomuzzo's poſterity. This is what Leandro Al- 


berti ſays. Auvenga che alcuni cercando di acquiftar 


gratia, ſeriveno altrimente (6). - I do not know whe- 


ther I am miſtaken, but I imagine that Tome flatterers, 
even in the life-time of our Sforza, extolled his birth, 
and denied what was the common report; for tho” it 
be infinitely more glorious to be raiſed to a great for- 
tune by noble exploits, notwithſtanding the meanneſs 
of extraction, than to attain by the ſame means to 
the higheſt dignities with the help of a noble birth; 
yet moſt people are unwilling to be upbraided with 
the obſcurity of their original. Moſt of thoſe, who 
raiſe themſelves from the loweſt to the higheſt degree, 
are at laſt more willing not to be accounted” ignoble, 
than to be looked upon as men, who have overcome 
by oper perſonal merit the obſtacles” of a mean ex- 


in the ſtar of living fathers ſends down favourable in- 
fluences upon children; wherein children, born with 
merit, have the advantage of diſcovering it ſooner 


for it; and wherein thoſe, who ate leſs favoured 
by nature than fortune, need only have a good con- 


their families cannot fail to procure to them. But the 
ſucceſlive preferments of the perſon we ſpeak of, 


A” K 6K GK M a 6 M NM M a a a6 


"to attain to them} he muſt him 


* much inclined to imitate — 
Fd wap 


than others, and of being more worthily rewarded 15 
duct to receive the favours, which the credit of 


were not owing to ſuch fortunate anticipations. Be- 
ing more animated by the example of his relations 
to deſerve dignities, than helped by their intereſt 
have been the 

author of his fortune. However it be, I fancy Giaco- . 


| vv iden | = 16, 17, of the 
then in the happy circumſtances of thoſe houſes, where 8 


126 


* 


Paul Fovius in 
Elogiis Virorum 


ag, m. 152, & 
* go 


) Taken from 
Leandro Alberti, 


amounted to fourteen thouſand ducats (/). 
ubi ſupra. O 
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that was at war with that prince, or that republic. They ſold their ſervices very dear, 
and took care to keep up the war [B]; it was the beſt way they could pitch upon to 
. ſatisfy their exorbitant ambition. Sforza commanded the troops of Queen Joan in the 
Kingdom of Naples, whilſt Braccio commanded thoſe of Alfonſo of Arragon. Both 
of them died in that war. Sforza marching to relieve the town of Aquila, beſieged by 
Braccio, was drowned at the-paſſage of the river Aterno [C]; and Braccio was killed 
ſome time after in the fight, wherein he was engaged near Aquila, againſt Queen Joan's 
(e) Taten from troops, commanded by a ſon of Sforza, and againſt the Pope's troops. 
was not found. His rival was not much more fortunate with reſpe& to burial ; for the 
bellica virtute il. Pope ordered that the body of Braccio, who was excommunicated, ſhould be buried 
luſtrium, 40. #, without the walls of Rome in a prophane place (e). Sforza had been Gonfalonniere of 
e Holy Church, and created Count of Cotignola by Pope John XXIII. He was put in 
poſſeſſion of Cotignola for the payment of the money the church owed him, which 


his poſterity continues to this day [DJ. He was a very ſtrong man, and plain, and 


Fn 
1 f 


Sforza's body 


He left a numerous family behind him ; 


G) See the r- minded not delicious fare [E]. It is ſaid he was one of thoſe who lay with the Queen of 
mark [E]. Naples (g). FRANCIS SFORZA who is the ſubject of the following article, was the 


and that his deſcendants were till leſs willing to glory 
in the advantages that might accrue to them, by de- 
riving their original from a man, who, notwithſtanding 
the meaneſt of conditions he was in, found the way 
to become ſo great a man. What makes me think 
ſo is, that ſome writers, in order to make their court, 
publiſhed very pompous genealogies. But I am apt 
alſo to believe that ſome made it their buſineſs to 
repreſent the extraction of our Sforza meaner than 
it was. People run into extreams upon ſuch an occa- 
(1) See the re- ſion (11). . 
mark [4] in [B] They took care io keep up the war.) Paul 
dhe article TOU- Jovius hath very well obſerved this part of the cha- 
— racter of thoſe two famous generals, and hath very juſt- 
ly ſaid, that it was a baſe trick, and a perfect trade. 
Qui ab initio fraterna charitate inter ſe conjuncti, 
« pari ſpe, parique induſtria, & paribus inſignium, la- 
_ © ciniarumque coloribus militantes, uſque adeo incla- 
< ruere, ut fatali demum ambitione atque ſuperbia di- 
< dudti, diverſas militiæ ſeas de nomine conderent, 
ac zmulatione gloriz atque potentiz, ex amicis hoſtes 
< facti, ex adyerlo ſemper arma tractarent; qua diſ- 
© ſentione potius quam fimultate opimis ſtipendiis ſum- 
« miſque honoribus clari, atque opulenti evadebant ; 
© quum ſeſe infami aſtu, promercalique militia princi- 
© pibus Italiæ & liberis civitatibus venditarent, bel- 
© laque alere quam finire mallent; quod uterque de 
fortuna ſua immodice ſperandum putaret, & nihil 
__ © impervium vividæ virtuti, generosè & fortiter agen- 
(12) Paulus Jo- tibus arbitrarentur (12). - - Being at firſt united in 
vius, ubi ſupra, * brotherly love, fighting with the ſame hope and equal 


£9ge 192, 193. © diligence, under the ſame banners, they became ſo famous, 


... © that when they were afterwards ſeparated by a fatal 
* ambition and pride, they ſet up two military parties with 

* different names, and of friends becoming enemies in emu- 
ation of glory and power, always engaged in Ppoſit 
fades; by which aifſention rather than hatred, 1 | 

© came famous and opulent, by means. of their high com- 

* mand; and great pay, having by an infamous artifice 

« ſet to ſale their mercenary ſervice in the wars, to the 
Princes and free States of Italy, endeavouring rather 

* to protract the war, than put an end to it; for both 

* of them conceived vaſi hopes of their good fortune, and 

* Pelieved nothing in 

«* ſuch as aft with courage and genergfity,” This am- 
hbitious and mercenary ſpirit * fault of moſt gene- 
rals, who are not ſovereigns; but when they are ſol- 
diers of fortune, and in pay of a prince whoſe 


compare ſubjects they are not, they. are more apt to be guilty 

. . = of that ſort of pit; treaſon, peck, 2 its in 
remark [.B not depriving a vanquiſhed enemy of all reſources 
— 3 nd to bulld bim A _ of gold, that the war may 


1 be kept up (13). They hope no peace will be made, 
and (x 2 whilſt neither of the parties get a conſiderable advan- 
the remark of tage, or ſuch as is not deciſive; and therefore the 

Lage, Fan y 
M GON leaye ſomething behind to do, and contrive the mat- 
MAND DE), Play that the enemies do quickly make up their 
(14) Pandulphus [C] Mas drowned at the paſſage of the river Atere 
Collenucius Hi- , This is 3.4 — name of that river; now 
_ _ called Peſcara. 14 1 . PRA in it the third 
2 Fag. 48. of, January 1424, at fifty-four years of age, if we be- 
ws. = 1678, lieve Collenuccio (14), and ſeveral —— hiſtorians ; 
in vo. hut. I have ſeen in a genealogy 1 the houſe of Sforza 


* 
- 
* 4 


_ 


ey be- 


mpofſible to the wigoraus induſtry, of 


chief 


(15), that he was drowned the third of January 1426, (rs) It is in the 
= fifty-ſix years old. | Mercure Gala 

[] He lei a numerous family behind bim; his for November 
poſterity continues to this day.] He was married three 178, page 164 
times ; firſt to Antonia Salimbeni, widow of the Lord A Dae 
de Cortona, who brought him Montegione, Monte- : 
negro, Ripa, Bagno, and Cluſi. His ſecond wife was 
fiſter to Pandolfo Alopo, a Neapolitan, great cham- 
berlain of the Kingdom of Naples. His third wife 
was Mary de Marciano, daughter of the Count de 
Seſſa. He left fifteen children behind him. CHARLES, 
one of his ſons, was Archbiſhop of Milan. Another 
called ALEXANDER married Conſtantia, daughter of 
Galeazzo Malateſta, and was Lord of Peſaro. Ano- 
ther named Bos 10 married Eleonora Aldobrandini, 
Counteſs de Santa Fiore (16). The latter was Sforza's 
ſon by his firſt wife, and all the Sforzas that are now 
alive, are deſcended from him. The head of that 
family was made knight of the orders of St Michael 
and the Holy Ghoſt, in the year 1675, and married 
by proxy in the month of October. 1678, Louiſa Ade- 
laide de Damas, daughter of the Marquis de Thiange, 
and neice to Madam de Monteſpan (17). He was (17) See the 
ſixty-four years of age : his wife was but nineteen, and Mercure Galart 
ſet out from Paris the twenty-ſeventh of April 1679, 5 22 
to go to him in Italy. The following paſlage relat- in he A 
ing 00 him, 1s to be found in the Mercure Galant(18). cal table. 
* 'The bridegroom is well-ſhaped, tho' ſomewhat ad- 
< vanced in years. He is a man of an agreeable hu- (18) Ibid. pag: 
* mour, and of a ſound and ſolid wit. He is Duke 165. 
© of Onano in the patrimony of St Peter, and of 
© Segni in the Campana di Roma, Count de Santa 
Fiore, in the territory of Siena, and ſovereign of 
©. Caſtel Arquato in Lombardy, and of Sforzeſca in 
the ſame patrimony of St Peter. Beſides all thoſe 
* eſtates, the Duke Mario Sforza, father of the pre- 
© ſent duke, poſſeſſed the Duchy of Valmontone in the 
Campagna di Roma. He ſold it to the Lords Bar- 
© berini for eleven hundred thouſand Roman crowns.” 
As for the other children of our Sforza, I need not 
ſpeak of them, if you except him who became Duke 
of Milan, on whom [I ſhall beſtow an article. Take 
notice that ALEXANDER SFoRzZa, Lord of Peſaro, 
was the father of Conſtantio who ſucceeded him. 
Joan ſon (19) of the latter was poſſeſſed of the lordſhip (19) Not hislaw- 
of Peſaro, and married Lucretia Borgia, daughter of ful but his natu- 
Pope Alexander VI, and afterwards the daughter of val on, 2 
Matthew Tiepoli, a Venetian ſenator. Francis Mario — a, ehen. 
della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, ſucceeded this John 4. Jalta, fois 
Sforza in his eſtates (200. 318, ve. 
[EI He was a wery ſtrong man, and plain, and mind. | 
ed not delicious are. He was very different in all (20) . 
this from his rival Braccio. Therefore we find that _—_— i 
Paul Jovius ſets them in oppoſition as to theſe things. * 
In Braccio aſtuti & efficacis ingenii vis ardens emi- 
* nebat; in Sfortia autem naturæ ſimplicitas, nullo 
fuco, nulloque literarum ſubſidio ſubnixa ; apertique 
« animi conſtans, & indomitus vigor laudabantur ; in 
« robuſto. preſertim corpore ad ferendos labores ge- 
* ſtandaque arma prævalido. Braccius habitu corporis 
« proximus: delicato, ſplendore vitz rerumque omnium 
* apparatu ſumptuoſo, mire gaudebat, utpote qui vel 
cum injuria alienæ pecuniz appetens & profuſus 
« eſſet. Ex adverſo Sfortia ad delitias rudis & apes, 

| trug: 


(16) Taken fan 
Sanſovino, ubi 
ſupra. / 
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(21) Paulus Jo- 


vins, obi ſupra, 


fag. 192. 


S FOR Z A. 
chief heir of his valour () and fortune. He had him by a woman of pleaſure, 2050 followed 4 
the army (i); her name was Lucia Terzana (I). 2 


() This muſt not be underſtood, as if none of the reſt had been warriors. Vurillat, who ſays, ubi infra, that none 


of them had a martial inclination, is miſtaken. 


(i) Varillas, Hiſt. de Louis XI. Avr. ii, pag. 134. Dutch edition. 


| (4) See the Genealogical table of the houſe of Sforza, p. 164, of the Mercure Galant for November 1678, Dutch edition, | 


* frugi diſciplina, convictu ſubitario & plane militari, 
« contemptuque prorſus omnis luxuriæ lztabatur ; ut- 
« pote qui valida potius quam decora arma, proceros 
« & peracres generoſz ſobolis equos, vir equitandi peri- 
« tiflimus, vera imperatoriz dignitatis inſtrumenta eſſe 
« putaret, nec quicquam ad inanem ſpeciem exquiſiti 
« ornatus oſtentare conſueſſet (21). - - - - In Braccio, 
« the lively force of a crafty and prevailing wit was 
© conſpicuous ; but in Sfortia ſimplicity of nature, with- 


© out craft, without learning, a conſtant and undaunted 


« wigour, of an open mind, eſpecially being joined to a 
© robuſt body fitted for the fatigues of war. Braccio, 
« being of a more delicate habit of body, took great plea- 


« all forts, being profuſe and covetous, even to injuſtice, 
« of what was the property of others. On the contrary, 
« Sfortia, being unacquainted with nice living, and 
« frugal, was pleaſed with eaſily provided military fare, 


© utterly deſpifing all Iuxury, for he judged ſtrong rather 


(a) Sanſovino, 

dell' origine delle 
Caſe illuſtri d'I- 
talia, folio 11. 


(5) Jovius, in 
Elogiis Viror. 
bellica virtute il- 
luſtrium. 16. ii, 


pag, 195. 


than beautiful armour, tall and high mettled horſes 
* of a generous breed, to be the proper furniture of mar- 


tial dignity; nor had he ever uſed exquifite ornament 
* for an empty ſhew.” Perhaps, ſome will think that 
Storza's plain way, and his averſion for luxury, may 
be alledged to ſhew the falſity of the ſlanderous re- 
ports that have been ſpread of his and the Queen of 
Naples amours ; but this would be an ill-grounded 
imagination, ſince it is otherwiſe certain 8 loved 
women, and was of ſignal ſtrength of body, which 
was no ſmall bait for that princeſs (22). 


ed him with favours. © Coſtui . . . fondo la gran 


127 


- (22) See tefore 
* 1 * [I ]» 


* dezza della ſua famiglia, non ſolamente col nome, hog fog 

* chiamandola Sforza, mai col Stato; percioche fatto (Jo a II, 
Generale de gli eſſerciti di Giovanna 2. Regina di Quzzn or.) 

« fure in living ſplendidly, and in ſumptuous proviſions of * Napoli, con laquale fi dice, che hebbe da fare, hebbe 


in dono da lei, Benevento, Manfredonio, Baroli, & 


Trani con pid di 20, caſtella (23). - - Being made (23) Sanſovino, 


* with whom he is ſaid to have had an amorons cor- 


* reſpondence, he was preſented by her with Benevento, 
* Manfredonia, Baroli, and Trani, and more than twenty 


general of the army of Foan Il, Queen of Naples, ubi ſupra. 


make himſelf ready for the ſiege of Naples. 
of that town (d), and then to the victory obtained near Aquila over the troops of due in January 


genius IV.] This was a great alteration ; for the ſame 


* caſtles. See the Margin (24). 


(24) We read in pag. 88, of the Ritrati & Elogii, di Capitani illuſtri, edition of Rome, 1646, that after he had 
overcome near Aquila, the troops of Antognaccio and of James Caldora, and then made Caldora and the Count 


de Monte Riſo priſoners, and forced ſeveral barons to take an oath to Queen Joan, ſhe made him High Conftable 
of the kingdom. | | | 


SFORZA (Francis) natural ſon of Giacomuzzo Attendolo, who is the ſubject 
of the foregoing article, made ſtill a more ſplendid fortune than' his father. He was 
created Count of Tricarico at thirteen years of age, by Ladiflaus King of Naples (a), and 3 1 
was early accounted a great warrior. He defeated the troops commanded by Braccio, 1s. v, pag. m. 
which diſputed the paſſage of the Peſcara (b): but that advantage proved of no uſe to %, ge 
him; for his father having been drowned in that river, the deſign of raiſing the ſiege de Louis Xl, 
of Aquila was laid aſide. 


Francis Sforza was then but twenty-three years of age (c). "> 5. 34 
He was confirmed by 
lands ſhe had beſtowed upon Giacomuzzo, and he received orders from that princeſs to 


. ( (4) It was ſub- 
He very much contributed to the reduction Gord for the 


20, 


Braccio, the ſecond of June 1425 (e). Pope Martin V ſent him againſt Nicolas 1 
Trincio, Lord of Foligno, and he forced him to accept of a peace upon the conditions (0 E eden 
he propoſed to him. After wards he ſerved the Duke of Milan both againſt the Florentines om DOG 


and the Venetians, and ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral occafions (F). He did alſo many n, 430% 
ſervices to 


ſelf, to Renatus d'Anjou, whom ſhe had made her heir. That prince was unhappy, 1 Eli, 4 
and obliged to yield to his ill fortune. But Sforza, who had no leſs induſtry than as. graces 


courage, never wanted means to ſupport himſelf, He made himſelf maſter of ſeveral Nr 
places in the March of Ancona, and even uſurped ſome ſtates belonging to the Church. 


Whereupon he was excommunicated by Pope Eugenius IV (g) [A], who, not fatisfied 45 _— 
to have ſtruck him with the ſpiritual thunder-bolt, had recourſe to temporal arms and *. 1. 


intituled Ritrat- 


confederacies, whereby Francis Sforza loſt the March of Ancona in 1444 (b). - He (5) Vianoli, Eu- 


quickly recovered himſelf by gaining a battle, in which the ſon of Picenini and Cardinal 97,7 geg. 59. 
de Fermo, the Pope's legate, were taken priſoners (i). I ſhould be too long, if I was 1 


ſhall only fay, that by the treaty of peace concluded the twenty- ſecond of November 


to give a particular account of all the wars wherein he was engaged; and therefore I ( 14 ibid. 2g. 


1441, it was agreed that he ſhould marry the natural daughter of the Duke of Milan (0 14. ibid. pag. 


(&). Accordingly he married her, which made way for a great fortune; for he became 

Duke of Milan after the death of his father-in-law [BJ. That ſucceſſion did belong to a () See varilles, 

prince of the houſe of France (I), and yet it fell to Francis Sforza, who was favoured Hit de Louis 

therein by Lewis XI (n). He poſſeſſed this ſtate till he died, and governed it with great mo 

moderation, and was accounted one of the greateſt princes of Italy. It has been ſaid of () 14. ibid. 
| 2 N arts 


[ 4] Whereupon he was excommunicated by Pope Eu- mand of their troops, when they declared war againſt 
the Duke of Milan (1). enn | 

Pope had given him formerly the keeping of the 1 
March of Ancona, the dignity of Gonfaloniere of the father-in-lawv.] Philip Maria Viſconti, who poffsſſeck 21 f dl, Capita- 
Church, and a commiſſion to make war againſt Nicolas that duchy, died in the month of Auguſt 1447, leav- 131, = 2 
Fortebraccio, who had ſeized upon ſeveral places in ing no other child behind him; but a natural dauph: tron of Rome 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. Sforza did very well diſcharge ter married to Francis Sforza. Many laid a claim to 1646. | 
that commiſſion, and defeated the troops of Forte- that ſucceſſion. The Emperor Frederic III maintained” 
braccio at Tivoli. Note, that afterwards this Pope, that this duchy was devolved to the empire, ſince the 
the Venetians, and the Florentines, gave him the com- laſt duke had left no lawful iſſue. Alfonſo, King of 


Naples, 


Queen Joan in all the dignities, and in the poſſeſſion of all the * 


Queen Joan; and when ſhe died, which happened in 14.35, he applied him- (stete book. 


([.) Taken fro F 
LB] He became Duke of Milan after the death of Bir de Riteratti & 
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0% Varillas, 1 bim that no uſurper was ever a better ſavereign . (n). 
ſeveral good qualities, and though he had never ſtudied, yet he promoted learning, and 
ſpoke with as much eloquence as an Orator [C], and argued about political affairs with a 


Pag. 140. 


wonderful ſtrength of wit and judgment. 


deſtroy the whole faction of Braccio, was thought to be exceſſive [D]. 


Naples, alledged the laſt will of that duke, who had 
Wo him his heir. The Duke of Orleans alledged 
his being related to him, for he was the ſon of Valen- 
tina, ſiſter to that duke. Francis Sforza grounded his 
pretenſion upon the duke's adoption, to which he added 
(2) See Sponda- the right of his wife (2). During thoſe contentions, 
nus's Annals. the Milaneſe thought they had a favourable opportu- 
ad ants 1447. nity to erect Foray oth into a Republic. Wherefore 
* they elected twelve magiſtrates, whom they called the 
(3) Leand. Al- Conſervators of liberty (3), and tore the laſt will of the 
bertus, Deſcript, late duke, and gave the command of the troops to 
Italiz, pag. 678, Francis Sforza, to continue the war with the Vene- 
Edit, Latin® tians (4). This laſt point of their conduct was very 
7657, in folio. impolitie, and inconſiſtent with their deſign of eſtabliſh- 
ing a republican government. They were not ſenſible 
that there is nothing more favourable to thoſe, who 
have a mind to ſway a ſcepter, than to put the ſword 
into their hands (5). That captain-general of the Mi- 
(% Ben conve. laneſe gained great advantages over the Republic of 
A la ſpada Venice. His reputation was more and more increaſed 
3 quella mano by it ; and doubtleſs it was the reaſon why the Mila- 
che vuole ſcettro. neſe deprived him of new occaſions of ſignalizing 
Hanoi, abi ſe- himſelf : they divided his army, and leſſened his 
Hog troops that he might not form any conſiderable en- 
terprize. He underſtood the meaning of it, and found 
cout an expedient which did very much favour his ambi- 
tion. He made a propoſal of peace to the Republic of 
Venice. Doppo queſti auvenimenti moſtro inclina- 
© tione lo Sforza a reconciliarſi coi Veneti; moſſo a cio 
i oy oa dai trattamenti che riceveva dai Mi- 

o 
© tenza ingrati, e ſpiacevoli, mentre con la diviſione 
delle ſue genti, e con lo ſcemamento dell' eſercito 
gli andavano tarpando Pali per impedirgli il volo 
© alla Ducale altezza; onde fa ſpedito da eſſo a Ve- 
< netia Clemente Tealdino Secretario, che fi trovava 


(4) Vianoli, Hi- 
Kor. Veneta, 


Tom, i. 5. 604. 


_ ©. prigione con Almoro Donato nella Rocca di Cre- 


* mona a proporre la trattatione della pace (6). - - - 
Aer theſe events, Sfirza appeared inclined to make his 
« peace with the Venetians, being chiefly induced to it by 
© the harſh uſage he met with from the Milaneſe, who 
Being jealous of his power, and afterwards ungrateful 
to him and diſſatisfied with him, endeavoured, by di- 
Hiding his troops and reducing his army, to flop him in his 

© progreſs to the ducal honour. Whereupon he diſpatched 

© "to Venice the ſecretary Clemente Tealdino, who was then 
© priſoner in the caſtle Cremona with Almoro Donato, 
© to propoſe à treaty of peace. His propoſals were ap- 
proved of, and a treaty was concluded, whereby the 
Republic engaged to afliſt him with men and money, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of the town and duchy 
of Milan; and it was agreed upon, that all the con- 
queſts, as far as the river Adda, ſhould belong to the 
Republic of Venice (7). As ſoon as the Duke of Savoy 
heard of that confederacy, he reſolved to aſſiſt the 
Milaneſe, but the troops he ſent them were cut to 
pieces by Francis Sorfza before they joined thoſe of 


(6) Id. ibid. pag. 
605, 606. 2 


(7). ld. ibid. gag. 
686. * 


MINN Milan; and then he made it his buſineſs to ſtreighten 
$) 14. ibid, pay, that great city (8). The Venetians being apprehen- alia 
2 Pe CR 150 © paſs to his poſterity. He ordered his tranſactions in 


five that he would ue it, broke with him, and 
confederated with the Milaneſe. Nevertheleſs he pur- 
ſued: his point; he made an agreement with the Duke 
of Savoy, and confirmed the alliance between him 
and the Florentines. He hindered the Venetians from 
ſaccouring Milan : a famine, and the diviſions of the 
Milaneſe, and their ſpite againſt the Venetians, brought 
that great affair to an end; they ſubmitted to him, 
and received him into their town the twenty-fixth of 
February, 1450 (9), and acknowledged him for their 
duke (10). Thus the meaſures that city and ſeveral 
other neighbouring-towns had taken to ſet themſelyes 
(10) Id. ibid. at liberty, after the death of Philip Maria Viſconti, 
pag, 613, 614+ vaniſhed into ſmoak. Spondanus rightly obſerves, that 
may towns in Italy fell at that time into ſlavery, be- 
cauſe they were too fond of avoiding it; for ſeveral 
factions ſtarting up, they were ſometimes for one form 
of government, and ſometimes for another; and when 
one of the factions was 


the contrary party. 


07s 1 


(9) Vianoli, ſays 
1449» 


as not this making way for 


ſlavery ? Medialanenſes ſervande per ſe libertatis impo- 
I 


C 


SFORZA 


 tentes erant; & ut in his fieri mos erat civitatum 1ta- 


aneſi troppo aſpri ; e come di geloſi della di lui po- 
© rentur, eoque plenius, quod nullas attigiſſet literas ; 


© & incredibilem afferret. Sed literarum decus, quum 


nature had beſtowed all manner of gifts ; namely, a fin- 


* quence of his frequent ſpeeches equal to that of a com- 


yet nevertheleſs in all civil and military affairs, he 


permoſt, they cruelly treated 


He was certainly endowed with 


The animoſity wherewith he went about to 
He died the 
| eighth 


licarum, illam tueri querentes, mutuis diſſenſionibus, ac 
diwerſis regiminis mutationibus, crudelitatibuſque facilio- 
rem ſervituti viam ſternebant (11). That annaliſt ob- 
ſerves, that the populace of Milan killed the Vene- 
tian ambaſſador, having mutinyed, becauſe the ſuccours 
promiſed by the Republic had not entered the town; 
and he adds, that the Venetians did cunningly put 
off the relief of it, in hopes to oblige the Milaneſe to 
ſubmit to their domination (1 2). . | 

[C] He was endowed with many good qualities, and 
th he had never 1 yet he promoted learning, and 
ſpoke with as much eloquence as an Orator.] He expreſ- 
ſed, upon ſeveral occaſions, his great grief for his want 
of learning : his liberality towards learned men pro- 
ceeded from his great defire that they ſhould write his 
actions, and immortalize his name. He took care to 
procure that honour to his father, by the pen of a 
famous writer ; but his own Hiſtorian was more famous 
ſtill, and went about that work with an extream dili- 
gence. I mean John Simoneta, who wrote the hiſtory 
of Francis Sforza in thirty-one books, and declares he 
advances nothing but what he had ſeen, or was very 
ſure of. His work was printed at Milan in 1479, 
and reaches from the year 1424, to 1466 (13). Here (14) Se Voffu 
follows a paſlage of Paul Jovius, which proves the text de Hiſt. Lata, 
of this remark. In hunc hominem pretet invictum Pg. 625. 
corporis atque animi robur, ſumma etiam dona, quæ 
* tribut poterant, natura contulerat perſonæ ſcilicet 
dignitatem eximiam; os probum, & in omni con- 
greſſu aſpectum ſine ſuperbia ſuis pariter atque hoſti- 
© bus venerabilem, ſic, ut cuncti in eo ſæpius con- 
cionante facundiam abſoluto oratore parem admira- 


(12) Id. ibid. 


Elog. VI 
bellica vi 
luſtrium 
pag 222 


W (17) Jo 


(18) Sar 
dell' orig 
Caſe illu 
talia, fol 


; 4 verſo. 
19) Id. 


(20) In 
ticle LA 
NIANC 


(21) In 
cle AR. 
(ABE 


& nihilo ſecius in omni civili militarique negocio, 
efficacis prudentiæ, divinique judicii vim expeditam 


ſeſe ejus expertem ingenuo pudore ſæpe dolens fatere- 
© tur, liberaliſſimè tuebatur. Juſtæ ſiquidem & veræ 
laudis, quæ viventi ornamento eſſet, & tranſiret ad 
© poſteros, erat avidiſſimus. A Joanne Simoneta nam- 
gque inſigni hiſtorico, & a Philelpho poeta percelebri 
res ſuas bello paceque geſtas perſcribi celebrarique 
jubebat, ſicuti etiam patris vitam Leodorix Cribellus 
ejus juſſu antea perſcripſerat (14). - - - - Upon this (14) Jovius, in 
* man, beſides an invincible ſtrength of body and mind, Elogiis Viror. 
bellica virtute i. 
luſtrium, 40. i, 


< gular dignity of per ſonage; an excellent feature, and, pag. 222. 


on all occaſions, an aſpect without pride, reſpected by 
© friends as well as enemies, fo that all admired the elo- 


* pleat Orator, and ſo much the more, as being unlearned; 


* exerted a ready and wonderful ſtreugth of a prevailing | 
e prudence and a ſublime judgment. But he would often 
© acknowledge, ingenuouſly and with regret, his want of 
© learning, of which he was à very liberal encoura- 
ger. He was moſt deſirous of a juſtly deſerved praiſe, 
« which might be his ornament whilſt alive, and after 


* war and peace to be recorded, and publiſhed by Fohn 
* Simoneta, an eminent Hiſtorian, and by Philelphus, a 
Very famous Poet, in like manner as Cribellus, by his 
command alſo, had written the life of his father.“ 
He had been ſaying that Francis Sforza governed the 
Milaneſe for the ſpace of ſixteen years, with ſo much 
wiſdom, juſtice, and mildneſs, and kept himſelf ſo free 
from all manner of vice (15), that he was accounted 
the beſt prince of that time. But Nauclerus ſays, 
that the love of women made him commit ſome inju- 
ſtices in his old age (16). | | 


( I 50 Adverſus 
omnem vitiorum 
intemperiem. 


Id. ibid. p. 2%" 


(16) Hic etſi 
cunctos pruden- 
tia & felicitate 
principes Jul te” 
is excelluittet, 


it, but being afraid that the fon of Pes 


in ſenectute ta- 


- 


LD]! The animoſity, wherewith he went about to deſtroy 
the whole faction of Braccio was thought to be exceſſroe.] 
He had ſubdued 
Picininus might revive it again, he reſolved to deftroy men mulicun 
him; and the better to ſucceed in it, he pretended to ardere decepts* 
love him, and married him to one of his daughters. nimium prot” 
Afterwards he delivered him to Ferdinand, King of © © ©... 
Naples, who, contrary to his word given, and all the XIX, pi n. 
rights of hoſpitality, cauſed him to be beheaded. in 90. 


priſon, 


vius, in 
Viror. 
irtute i- 
„ lib. iu, 
2 


Adverſus 
vitiorum 
eriem. 


, 2 221. 


2;c eth 
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elicitate 
C5 ſui tem“ 
xcelluiſſet, 
ctute ta- 
gulierum 
deceptus. 
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priſon. This was an horrid crime : Paul Jovius 
condemns it in very ſtrong words. Fuere qui ei (Fran- 
ciſco Sfortiæ) inexorablis odii notam inurerent, quod 
perſeguendæ Bracciace faftionis nunquam oblitus, F aco- 
bum Piccinini filium ſummæ ſpei ducem, ſub quo Brac- 
ciana arma refloreſcere poſſe viderentur, nequaquam Hin- 
cera fide in generum aſciverit; ſcilicet ut eo vinculb pigno- 
reque deceptum, ad teterrimam necem Ferdinando Neapoli- 
tano regi proderet. Ab eo enim rege contra fidem refri- 
cata veterum offenſionum memoria, vir impiger in carcere 
per Athiopem ſeruvum averſa ſecuri maftatus eft, fingu- 
lari quidem cum infamia tantorum principum, qui vin- 
dictæ libidinem ſacroſanctæ fidei & hoſpitalis menſe reli- 
11 ts. is pretulifſent (17). Ss „„ 
0 Jos, ® ( ] He bft fifteen children (18) behind him, ſome 
14 virtute il- Iaaufully begotten, and others not; but his poſterity was 
luſtrium, lib. iii, . extin in 1535. ] His firſt wife was Polyxena 
Ruffa, whoſe dowry made him lord of three towns and 
| above twenty caſtles. His ſecond wife, as has been 
(18) Sansone“ £54 above, was the only daughter of the Duke of 
Cabal. Milan. The ſon who ſucceeded him was called J ou 
talia, folioll, GALEAZZ ZO MARIA SFORZA(19). Ihave faid in 
verſo. another place (20) how he was killed. His ſon Jo HAN 
BY, GAL E AZ Z O0 SFOR ZE A, Whoſucceeded him, was then 
(19) 14. ibid. put four years of age, and LupovicSrorza his 
In the ar- uncle, ſon of Francis, took care of his education. Vou 
(20) | AMPO- may fee in another place (21), how he periſhed in the 
IANO. 
* ſion by the intrigues of Ludovic Sforza, who got him- 


(21) In the arti- ſelf declared Duke of Milan, and thereby obtained 
cle ARAGON, 


J. the imperial inveſtiture, which his predeceſſors could 
(IABELLA OF) 


never obtain : that inveſtiture extended to natural chil- 

dren, in caſe the lawful iſſue ſhould fail. I poſtquam 

& Maximiliano Imperatore novi principatus auctoritatem 

obtinuiſſet, magna cum ſolemnitate totiuſque civitatis gra- 

tulatione Ducatus infignia cepit, die qui D. Theodoro mar- 

 tyri feflus habetur, anno à C. N. mccccxcv. Pri- 

mus ex Sfortia gente Mediolanenſis Ducatus titulum ac 

dignitatem jure nactus eſt, quoniam anteriores auctorita- 

tem principatus ab Sacro Imperio Romano haftenus impe- 

trare non potuerant. Fuit autem in formula Ludovict 

non ſolum de filits juſtis ut invicem ſibi ſuccedendi jus 

haberent, comprehenſum, ſed etiam de nothis, uti ego vi- 

(22) Leand. Al- di, ff juſtos non extare contingeret (22). He was de- 
bertus, in De- prived of his ates in the year 1499, by Lewis XII 
1 King of France, grandſon to Valentina Viſconti, 
* daughter of John Galeazzo, Duke of Milan. He raiſed 
ſome troops in Swiſſerland, and the year following 

returned into the Milaneſe, and recovered moſt places 

of that duchy; but the Swiſs delivered him to the 

French, and from that day till his death, which hap- 

pened in the year 1508, he was kept in priſon. Lewis 

XII poſſeſſed the Milaneſe for ſome years following; 

but loſt it in 1512, and MAXTIMILIANX STORZ A 

Ludovic's ſon, recovered it. He could not keep it 

after the victory which Francis I. obtained over the 

Swiſs in the year 1515, at the battle of Marignan, 

and was forced to ſurrender himſelf. He was ſent into 

France, where he died. Francis SFOR ZA, his 

brother, was eſtabliſhed in 1522, Duke of Milan, by 

the power of a league, which had overcome the 

French. He did not enjoy that ſtate quietly, nor with- 

out interruption, being ſometimes expelled by the 

French, and then reſtored by Charles V, and ſome- 

times alſo ill uſed by that emperor, who at laſt ad- 

mitted him into his favour in the year 1530. From 

that time he bly enjoyed his ſtates till the year 

I535, in which he died. He was the laſt of all thoſe 

who deſcended from Francis Sforza, firſt of that name 

(23) Taler from (23). Charles V then poſſeſſed himſelf of the Mila- 
2 2 neſe, and he inveſted his ſon, Philip II, with it the 
e twelfth of December 1549. The terms of the in- 
veſtiture take in Philip il and all his poſterity, both 

males and females for ever, according to the order 


obſerved in the hereditary ſucceſſions of ſtates, that 
may fall to women. | 


LF] The condition which he required in treating of 


(24) ar. the marriage of his ſon to the daughter of the Marguis 
mh of Mantua, has ſomething fingular in it.] I have ſaid 
article EI in another place 7 according to the agreement 


(Francis), between him and is Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
VOL. v. No. CXXI. | | 


* 


8 F OR Z A. 


eighth of March 1466, aged ſixty-five years (o). He left fifteen children behind him, ( $,0nnes, 
ſome lawfully begotten, and others not; but his poſterity was wholly extinct in 1535 [E}. 4 am. 1466, 
The condition, which he required in treating of the marriage of his ſon with the 
daughter of the Marquis of Mantua, has ſomething ſingular in it IF]: I ſhall 


year 1494. His fon was excluded from the ſucceſ- 


129 


109. 
make a 


remark 


tua, his ſon Galeazzo was to marry Dorothy, that 
Marquis's daughter, provided it ſhould appear that ſbe 
had no crooked back, nor any other imperfetiom in hes 
body, at fourteen years of age. By virtue of that agree- 
ment, he ſent ſome Phyficians to inſpect the naked 
body of Dorothy ; but the Marquis would not ſuffer 
it. A very learned Civilian being conſulted about that 
queſtion, maintained, that Francis Sforza was in the 
right. Many people were ſurprized at the anſwer of 
that advocate. Read the following paſſage of Came 
rarius in his hiſtorical meditations. Many wonder 
* how Franciſcus Aretinus, a famous Civilian, under- 
© took to prove that Francis Sforza Duke of Milan, 
* was in the right to require that Dorothy daughter 
* of Ludovic Marquis of Mantua, contracted to Ga- 
* leazzo the ſon of that duke, ſhould be viewed naked 
* by ſome Phyſicians he had ſent for that purpoſe; 


to know whether there was any deformity in her 


© body: That on the contrary, the Marquis was in 
the wrong to refuſe ſuch an inſpection, offering only 
© to ſhew them his daughter dreſſed in the peticoat, 


* which Galeazzo had ſent her (25).” Camerarius had (25) Camerarius; 


read this particular in a book of Tiraquellus, whom Meditat. Hiſto- 
he quotes. I ſhall ſet down Tiraquellus's own words, 1 Tem. i, 
whereby it will appear that Philip Decius, a famous „ „ 46g. 
Civilian, approved the opinion of the Advocate Areti- * 
nus. Proinde non recte fortaſſis pleriſque videbitut 
conſuluiſſe vir alioquin doctiſſimus autorque graviſſi- 
mus Fran. Are. conf. 142. ex facto proponitur quod 
illuſtris in tertio, & iterum in quarto dubio ejuſdem 
conſ. cum omnibus nervis contendit probare Fran- 
ciſcum Sfortiam Ducem Mediolani jure petiiſſe, ut 
Dorothea filia Ludovici Marchionis Mantuæ Galea- 
tio ipſius Ducis filio deſponſata, nuda a quibuſdam 
Medicis a ſe miſſis conſpiceretur, ut hinc detegere- 
© tur, ſi qua puellz eſſet deformitas : contra Ludovi- 
cum hoc ipſum injuria recuſaſſe, ſed tantum filiam 
obtulifſe videndam, Cotta (ſic enim appellat) quam 
ad eam Galeatius ipſe miſerat, coopertam. Cujus 
tamen conſilium probat Philip. Dec. in d. ca. pro- 
poſuiſti in 2. notab. An tamen bene uterque ſen- 


n 


4 


* ſerit, aliorum fit judicium (26). - - - Wherefore it (26) Tiraquellus 


« evill poſſibly be thought, that a right advice was not in Legem IV, 
© given by the Counſellor Francis Aretin, otherwiſe @ connubial. num. 


* moſt learned perſon and grave author, in maintaining * i 


that Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, was in the 
© right to demand, that Dorothea daughter of Lewis 
Marquis of Mantua, betrothed to Galeazzo the Duke's 
« ſon, ſhould be viewed naked by ſome Phyſicians ſent on 


© purpoſe, to ſee if there was any defef in her, On the 


other hand, that Lewis was in the wrong to refuſe it, 
and only to offer his daughter to be ſeen in a petticoat, 
which Galeazzo himſelf had ſent. Whoſe advice was 


—— approved by Philippus Decius. But 
« wwhether they both were in the right, or not, let others 


A a a a 


Judge. You fee that Tiraquellus durſt not decide 


whether thoſe two Civilians were in the right ; and 

yet he comments in that very place upon a law, which 

he reduced to .theſe terms, Let the betrothed couple 

diſcover their deformities one to another; however, 

let them not ſtrip tbemſelves flark naked, and parti- 

cularly let the woman forbear doing it, Suam quiſque 
deformitatem futuro marito, aut uxori detegito. ey 

tamen je propterea, præſertim feemina, nudato (27). (2) 14. ibid. 
He had Yak, 8 if — have any bodily — os = 
imperfection, that is not known, they ought to ac- 

quaint with it thoſe whom they are to marry, ver- 

bally only, but not by ſhewing it. (28) lud fami- (28) Id. ibid. 
nas ipſas monemus, ut fi qua in eis fit occulta deformi- a 
tas, ei certe cui nubere velint, non re quidem, id eft cor- 

poris nudatione, ſed verbis adaperiant, propter eam maxi- 


me rationem (29) gue d nobis dicta oft cum de wiris in (aq) See that 


hujus capitis initio logueremur. It ſeems therefore, that reaſon towards 


to avoid contradicting himſelf, he ſhould have gs the latter end of 


ther condemned the opinion of the Civilian: Franciſcus bis remark. 
Aretinus. It may be anſwered in his vindication, 
that there are ſome caſes, or ſpecial — 
2 ae e with 33 and that there · 
re he would not interpoſe his judgment about the 
conduct of Francis Sforza, and the Marquis of Man- 
tua. He might have thought that there were ſome 
Ek Eb | circum- 


numb, 6, Pag. . 
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Bed 


ubi ſupra, num, 


remark on it. 


circumſtances in the cafe, which made the thing pro- 


blematical. It is very likely Francis Sforza meant by 


the words of his agreement with Dorothy's father, 
that ſhe ſhould be ſearched, but that it was not in ex- 


preſs words ſaid, ſhe ſhould be ſeen ſtark naked. Had 


this clauſe been expreſſed, the ge of Mantua would 
have broke his word by refuſing what the Duke requi- 
red; and if it was not expreſſed, he . ſay he never 
meant that his daughter ſhould be inſpected after the 
manner the Dake would have it. Wherefore the rea- 
ſons pro and con might have been ſpecious, and hin- 
dred Tiraquellus from attempting to decide the matter. 
He was not ignorant that it was more neceſſary for 
ſovereign princes than for private perſons, to know 
whether there are any concealed imperfections, that 
may make one fear a woman's barrenneſs. Francis 
Sforza deſigned to marry his ſon to the daughter of 
Lewis Gonzaga; and therefore it highly concerned 
him that ſhe ſhould want nothing : And it is well 


known, that there are many cuſtoms contrary to the- 


(30) Citation 
(64), of the ar- 


( 31) Sed & legi- 
mus olim in tem- 
plum Fortunæ 
virilis ventitare 
mulieres ſoli tas 
quz nuptui da- 
bantur : & eor- 
pore nudato, 
num quo 'vitio 
aut labe eſſent 
affectas explorari 
ſolere. Tiraquell, 


x1, Pag. 82. 


(32) Du Boulay, 
Threſor des An- 
tiquitez Romai- 


nes, pag. 516, 


aſtor, lib, iv, 


ver, 13% 
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and waſhed her. 


common practice in favour of princes. See what I 
have ſaid before (30) concerning the cuſtom of the 
Muſcovites. It affords another reaſon for the doubt- 


ing of Tiraquellus, and ſhewing that he does not con- 


tradict himſelf. 3 
I ſhall occaſionally obſerve, that he alledges a great 


number of things upon this ſubject, and is ſometimes 


miſtaken. He is in the wrong to ſay (31), that in 
antient times, maids that were to marry, went to the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, where they pulled off their 
clothes, that it might be known whether there was 
any concealed imperfection in their bodies. Mr Du 
Boulay gives a better account of that cuſtom. He 
ſays, that on the firſt day of April, the Roman 


ladies being crowned with myrtle, offered a facrifice 


* to Venus, after they had well waſhed themſelves 
under the myrtle. Ovid mentions the cauſe of that 
_ cuſtom in the fourth book of the Faſti ; He ſays, that 
Venus one day drying her wet hair upon the banks of 
a river, the ſatyrs perceived her ſtark naked as ſhe 
was, of which ſhe was ſo aſhamed, that immediately 
ſhe covered herſelf with myrtle, which was conſe- 
crated to her ever ſince, and this occaſioned the ce- 
lebration of that feaſt. Upon that ſame day the 
' maids that were ready to be married, facrificed to 
Fortuna Virilis with a little perfume and frankin-- 
cenſe, and there ſtripped themſelves ſtark naked before 
the goddeſs, ſhewing her all the imperfections of 
their bodies, and beſeeching her not to diſcover 
them to their future huſbands (32) He has omit- 
ted one circumſtance, wiz. That the ladies before 
they waſhed themſelves, ſtripped the goddeſs Venus, 
Here follow the words of the 
Roman Poet, who informs us of all thoſe ceremo- 
nles. | | 


Rite Deam Latiz colitis matreſque nuruſque ; 
Et vos, quis vitte longaque veſtis abeſt. 
Aurea marmoreo redimicula folvite colls : 
Demite divitias : tota lavanda Dea eſt. 
Aurea ficcato redimicula reddite colh : 
- Nunc alii flores, nunc nova danda roſa eff. 
Vos quoqut ſub viridi myrto jubet illa lavari: 
* Cauſſaque, cur jubeat, ( diſcite) certa ſube ſt. 
Litore ſiccabat rorantes nuda capillos. 
Viderunt Satyri turba proterva Deam. 
Senfit, & appofita texit ſua corpora myrto. 
Tuta fuit facto: woſque referre jubet. 
Diſcite nunc, quare Fortune thura Virili 
Detis eo, calida qui locus humet aqua, 
Accipit illé locus poſito welamine cunttas ; 
Et witium nudi corporis omne widet. 
Ut tegat hoc, celetque wiros, Fortuna Virilis 
Prefiat: & hoc paruo thure rogata facit (33). 


That cuſtom of the Roman virgins, ſo ill related by 


Tiraqueilus, was a trick and a fraud, wholly con- 
trary,. to the ſincerity he recommends to women, in 
the preliminaries of marriage. They applied them; 
ſelves to Fortuna Virilis, as others made their ad- 
dreſs to the goddeſs Laverna, and begged of her that 
ſhe would render inviſible the faults they were guilty of. 
ef fie | 2 —— 44 
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Paule Taverth 
Da mihi fallere, da juſtum ſanctumque videri, 
Noctem peccatis & fraudibus objice nubem (34): (34) Horst. F. 

piſt. Xvi, lib, 1 
ver. 60. 
Good, good Laverna, grant me aid | 
For ſuch a cheat, let all believe me good; © 
Let me ſeem juſt and honeſt to the croud, 
And o'er my cheats and forgeries caft a cloud. 
Cx. 


In a word, that practice of the Roman ladies was a 
very bad one, tho' it was not ſo abominable as that 
of the Egyptian women, who ſhewed their naked- 
neſs to the ox Apis, for the ſpace of forty days. 
That ox was the chief deity of the Egyptians. 'Ev 
Ss Tals apocipnptrais TeT]apdariory nuigzrs or 
vol opagiy avTiy al tyulaikes, uaTd mprwro! 
i,, nal Sarvusoiv avacupuperas Td, £aUTAV 
yervnTine popre. Per XL. illos dies feemine dun- 
laxat ipſum (Apis) vident, ante faciem ejus conſtitutæ, 
elevatiſque peplis inguina oftentant (35). What an abo- (35) Diodotus 
minable notion had they of the gods, whom they Siculus, 46. i, 
made the ſpectators of ſuch things! This was not only Jr N 
a fin offending againſt modeſty, but alſo an impious Hexameron Ru. 
thing; and I make no doubt, that all the Romans, ſtique, pag. u. 
who knew the rules of a modeſt education, condem- 97. 
ned the ceremonies practiſed on the firſt day of April. 
One may, without reading St Jerom, approve what 
he ſays, to ſhew that we ought to be aſhamed of our 
own nakedneſs. * Scio præcepiſſe quoſdam, ne virgo 
Chrifti cum eunuchis lavet, nec cum maritatis fœ- 
minis: quia alii non deponant animos virorum : 
aliz tumentibus uteris præferant fœditatem. Mihi 
omninò in adulta virgine lavacra diſplicent, quæ ſe 


(36). I know ſome have taught, that a Chriſtian (36) Hieronym, 
virgin ought never to go into a bath with an tunuch 3 * 
or married women, becauſe thoſe hawe not laid aſide fl 25. 
their maſculine inclinations ; and the others, by their lib. & fag. 8 
big-bellies may ſhew what is unſeemly. As for my 264. 

fel, I am of opinion, that a virgin that is marriage- 
* able, ſhould not go into a bath, who ſhould even bluſh, 
and be averſe to behold herſelf naked.” It is not enough 


to condemn the impudent practices authorized by the 


laws of Lycurgus (37), we ought alſo to condemn the (37) See before 
anniverſary . n by Ovid: and if the 15 . 0 de 
difference between the Duke of Milan, and the Mar- folloning, of the 
quis of Mantua was to be decided, it were much article LYCUR- 
better to praiſe the conduct of the Marquis than that GUS. See allo 
of the Duke. The complaints of Cieco d' Hadria QU -1r i 
ought only to be looked upon as witticiſms. He ex- NE C, citation 
claims againſt the vaſt difference between all other (41). Note that 
purchaſes and marriage. If a man buys a houſe, he Montagne in 
will ſee every nook and corner of it from the cellar 4 m o Hi 
to the garret ; and yet he does not confine himſelf to — * rg 
it for his life: He may fell it again, or let it, if he .. ſcems wi 
does not like it. It is the ſame with all other mer- ling to excuſc 
chandiſe. The only thing, ſays Cieco d'Hadria, a Lycurgus: 
man cannot part with, when he has purchaſed it, is 
that about which he ſtrikes a bargain without exami- 
ning it. Tutte le coſe fi conſiderano prima che fi 
* comprino. Le caſe fi mirano, gli ſtromenti {i odo- 
no, le popone fi annaſano, il vino fi gufta, il panno 
ſi tocca, le fuſa fi maneggiano, le caraffe fi palpano 
d'ogni parte ſe ſon intere, i leuti s' abbraciano, le 
ſtringhe ſi ſtendono, i legni fi miſurano, le ſcarpe fi 
calzano, i cavalli fi cavalcano, le vacche ſi ſcegliono, 
e in ſomma tutte le coſe fi provano con quei ſenfi, 
con cui le habbiamo à goder prima, che ſi conchiu- 
da il mercato. Le mogli ſole, che non fi poſſano 
mai più rifiutare in vita, con cui biſogna ſtar ſempre 
fino alla morte, fi prendono a chiufi ochi, a gatt' 
orba, e come fi dice, gatta in ſacco. Ne pur fi 
rovano, perche non riuſcirebbono al 1 . 
e pur fi moſtrano, perche ſe fi vedeſſero fi ſprex- » 
zerebbono prima, che ſi pigliaſſero (38). - - - - We 8 Cie 
examine every thing, before aue purchaſe it. We wiew Pan, pops 
à houſe, try a mufical 3 ſmell a melon, tafle 1. 35. Ses abt 
wine, feel à piece of cloth, turn a ſpindle, vitau every the remark [C} 
| to know if it is whole.” We found a 0. 
« lute, wind up firings, meaſure wood, try on ſhoes, ride © 7 | 
* horſes, ebuſe out cows 3 and in ſport wwe prove every - | 
* thing in the manner we are to uſe it, before ave mae 
© the in. Women alone, whom wwe can never rt 
| „44. ag 1 (2 turn 
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(530) Strabe 


K , page on 
ſays, that 


them, why 


man cou 
no portuon 


carried her 
market · pl: 
and gather 
ple toge 
by ſound 


ttumpet⸗ 
3 body offere 


marry her 


ſtripped he 
firſt back! 


WE to the ſhot 
B and then 
I wards» 


(40) Abov 


WE tation (29) 


(41) Tira 


I y ubi ſupra, 
fag. 79 

(a4) See: 
= remark |. 
& the article 


ELLIUS. 


0) com 
== vith the 
ot the E 
di!ans, in 
mark [D 
= the artic 
= PSAMM 
= CHUS, 


W (2) Plut, 

S. PPhthepy 
8 iarum, 
EF 41, 


0 "pag. . 491, bought ſlaves; a cuſtom which the Emperor Augu- 


Os * * * 7 


turn as lug as wi live, and whom we muſt heep till 
ave die, are taken blindly, like a pig in a poke. They 
are not tryed, becauſe they would not anſwer the teſt. 
neither do they ſuffer tbem ſelves to be viewed, becauſe 
if they were ſeen, they would be ſlighted before they 
awent off.” How comically they talk. He would 
introduce into our contracts of marriage, either the cu- 
ſtom of the Taxites, an antient nation among the In- 
19) Strabo, 15. dians (39), or that of the old Romans when they 


A «a M «a a a 


2 bes, that among ſtus made ſubſervient to his unlawful love, as has 


Eo a 
= them, * _ 
g man cou 


HB tet» he I have promiſed above (40) to mention the reaſon 


2 by ſound of 


14 give been ſeen before in the article of Fulyia, citation 
x portion to his (64). 


carried her to the alledged by Tiraquellus, why a man and a woman, 
market- any ne Who deſign to marry, ſhould diſcover their bodily im- 
and pho perfections to each other. A huſband, ſays he, who 
1 | does not declare them in due time, runs the hazard of 


bo numpet. If any being hated by his wife when ſhe comes to know 


3 | ond herſelf 
7 2 e ſame bed muſt needs find them out. Contempt, ha- 


them: It is in vain for him to hope that ſhe will 
not perceive them; people that lie together in the 


marry her, 


Y to the ſhoulders tred, and horror, will be the conſequence of ſuch a 
and then for- diſcovery; and then the wife will think of other 


= wards. men. 


WE tation (29). 


Si vir quiſpiam qui ſe matri monio velit addicere, 
guicguam latentis vitii aut deformitatis in corpore habeat, 
id in primis uxori quam ducturus eſt, detegat, ne fi jam 
conſummato matrimonio reſciſcat * enim illam qua 
cum dies nocteſque verſaris diu later poteft . .. te con- 
c temnat, deteſtetur, abhorreat : proindeque alios petulanter 
(41) Tiraquellus, ſecretur (41). Let no man fancy (Tiraquellus goes on) 


(40) Above, ci- 


. obi ſupra, aum. i, that he will have a wife like that, who being married 


Tz page 79 · to one that had a ſtinking noſe, did not complain of 


it, becauſe ſhe thought all men had the ſame defect 


WE (42) See ow (42). There are but two ſuch inſtances mentioned by 


YH _ 4 * antient authors; and none but a madman will expect 


kus. 


ſuch a thing now a-days. E? ſane futurum adeo ne- 


1 . (1) Compare this [4] Here is wherewithal to get others (1).] There 


UH with the anſwer Could not be a more modeſt tranſlation of the follow- 


E | tians, in the re- 
== mark [D] of 
4 the article 

BY PSAMMITI- * courage, taking 
We CHUS. « belly, Behold, ſays ſhe, that whereby I can have more 


= 


ettere fa- 
re del Cie- 
adria, Pag. 
See 4 
nark [C], 
article 


URGUS 


4 (2) Plut, in 4 


2 pophthegm. La- 


4. . bulous, tho? it is to be found in Juſtin, with reſpect 


of the Exyp- ing words. Illa magno & virili animo ſublata veſte 


* nudatoque ventre, En inquit, quo poſſim liberos ite- 
rum procreare. - - - She with a great and manly 
up her garment, and uncovering her 


children. The author, from whom I have this, 
and whom I have quoted: in the margin of this arti- 
cle, had been relating the action of a Lacedemonian 
woman, who ſeeing her ſons run away from a fight, 
ſhewed them her nakedneſs, and aſked them whether 
they would get in again into the ſame belly out of 
which they came when they were born, or whether 
they expected ſhe ſhould put them under her gown, 
that the enemies who purſued them, might not ſee 
them. She added to this queſtion ſuch a ſmart repri- 
mand for their want of courage, that they returned to 
the fight and got the victory. He quotes the Apoph- 
thegms of the Lacedemonian women, collected by Plu- 
tarch ; but all theſe circumſtances are not to be found 
in that author: He only ſays, that a woman of La- 
oedæmon ſhewed her belly to her ſons when they ran 
away, and aſked them whether they had a mind to 
get into it again (2). The other particulars are a fa- 
bulous addition of Balthazar Bonifacius. I call it fa- 


to other women, viz. the Perſian women, when Cy- 
rus engaged in a deciſive battle againſt Aſtyages king 
of the Medes. Pulſa itaque cum Perſarum acies pau- 
* latim cederet; matres & uxores eorum obviam oc- 
* currunt: orant in prælium revertantur: cunctantibus, 
* ſublata veſte, obſcoena corporis oſtendunt, rogantes 
num in uteros matrum vel uxorum velint refugere. 
: Hac repreſſi caſtigatione, in prælium redeunt: & 
* faQta impreſſione, quos ſugiebant, fugere compellunt 
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pe ductus ſuum illi witium non patefaciat 475 This (43) Tiraquellus 


minem inſanum reor qui noſtris præſertim temporibus, 
ſpem concipiat uxorem ſe his fimilem inventurum, eaque 


is what he ſays to perſuade a man to conceal none of in Legem IV, 
his imperfeCtions, and to imitate the good example of % 1 
the Philoſopher Crates (44), and of the father (45) of © . 
the Emperor Galba. He uſes the ſame arguments (44) See the re- 
as to women, which he confirms by this, that mar- mark [ 4] in 
riage is a kind of purchaſe, and that juſtice requires a pn. = 8 
the buyer ſhould be informed of the latent faults of b 
what he buys (46). He proves all this by ſeveral (45) He pulled 
authorities. | off his gow, to 
I do not know what was the iſſue of the difference f*w 2 rich and 


between the Duke of Milan and the Marquis of Man- he ane 190, 
tua about Dorothy's marriage. 1 cannot tell whether that he had a 


any expedient was found out to ſatisfy the father of crooked back. 
the betrothed ; but I find in Sanſovino (4.7), that John See Szetortus in 
Galeazzo Maria, the ſon of our Francis Sforza, had two %a, cap. iii. 
wives: One of them was Suſanna de Gonzaga, and (46) See citation 
the other Bonna of Savoy. The Abbot de Marolles {F) of the article 
afirms that Suſanna de Gonzaga, the daughter of ABDAS. 
Lewis Marquis of Mantua, was married to Galeazzo 8 BOY 
Maria Sforza Duke of Milan (48). The ſame Sanſo- 3 A 17 
vino ſays in another place (49), that Dorothy Gon- ver. | 
zaga, kugbter of Lewis Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 85 

tua, was married to Galeazzo Maria Sforza Duke of (48) Marolles, 
Milan. It is very likely, that thro' a miſtake he is Memoires, Pag. 
frequently liable to, be calls the ſame perſon Suſanna #* 

in one place, and Dorothy in another. From whence (4%) Fol. 35, 
it ought to be infegred that, according to him, the verſo; ; 
ſon of Francis Sforza was married to a daughter of 

the Marquis of Mantua 3 which would prove that the 

difference, concerning which Francis Aretin was con- 

ſulted, was made up, and the marriage accompliſhed. 

But then it might be ſaid, that Sanſovino, who is no 

exact writer, ſpeaks of a mariage in general, tho' the 

thing went no farther than a betrothing. 


S FORZA (CAT RHERINE) grand- daughter of the foregoing, was a lady of 
great courage; but ſhe. did an action which ſavoured much more of a man's boldneſs, 
than of a woman's modeſty, Her ſubjects having made themſelves maſters of the caſtle 
of Rimini, ſhe gave them her children as hoſtages to recover it; and then ſhe threatned rey hoy 
with death thoſe, who had occaſioned the inſurrection; they anſwered her, that they Lure, #3. « 


(a) Takin from 


Ludicre, (6, u, 


would kill her children; thereupon ſhe turned up her ſhift, and ſaid, here is where- ©: , ag. 
Bn. 23 ; | F 127. He quotes 
withal to get others [A]: barbarouſly, deſtroy the innocent hoſtages that are in your the cighth book 
hands; I conſent to it, provided my juſtice inflit upon you ſuch a puniſhment as your 3 Micbze!, 

: no / a utus's Hiſtory 
wickedneſs deſerves (a). She was the natural daughter of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, and 


of Florence, 


Was 


© (3): + > e Perfian arny being nuorfled, began (3) Juſtin. 1b. 
* gradually to give ground, they were met by their mo- n 


e | 20. See alſo Plu- 
* thers and wives : they pray them to return to the fgbt: tarch, de 5 og 


But delaying, they lift up their garments, ſhew their tibus Mulerum, 
« ſecret parts, aſting if they would again take fhelter in Pag · 246. 

« the wombs of their mothers or wives. Being check- 

* ed by this reproof, they return to the battle, and char: 

ging afreſh, put to flight thoſe from whom they were 

* flying. A commentator (4) obſerves, that Tacitus (4) Bernegger 


mentions a thing like this concerning the women of. on Juſtin, lib. i, 


Germany; which is not true: The difference between 2 . 
that fact, and that of the Perſian women, is great 

enough to make it a different thing. The women — 
mentioned by Tacitus uſed only intreaties, and ſhewed | 
nothing but their breaſts. © Memoriæ proditur, quaſ- 

dam acies inclinatas jam, & labantes a feminis refti- 

tutas, conſtantia precum & objectu pectorum, & mon- 

© ſtrata cominus captivitate, quam longe impatientius 

* feminarum ſuarum nomine timent: adeo ut effica- 

* cius obligentur animi civitatum quibus inter obſides 

© puellz quoque nobiles imperantur (5). - - It i (5) Tacits de | 
recorded, that armies giving ground and ready to y, Germ. cap. ville 
* 'bhawe been reſtored by women, inceſſantly intreating, 

* hheewing their breafts, and telling them wwhat ſlavery 

© they were 10 undergo ; which they dreaded fo much the 

more upon account of" their women . So that thoſe cities 

are moſt eſtectually kept in ſubjjection, by which among / 

the hoftages noble wirgins are delivered up. It were 

an unjuſt thing to ſay that I am a rambling commen- 

tator, and that J make digreſſions to fill up my page; 

for J only take notice of ſuch miſtakes as I meet in 

my way, after having cenſured Balthaſar Bonifacius 

for advancing a falſity. His book, and thoſe of in- 

numerable other authors, are full of ſuch liberty: 

therein you will find a thouſand things, which the au- 

thors quoted by them ſay nothing of, If I had a 


R a _a 


mind 
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(3) Thoms was married to Jerom Riario [B], Lord of Forli, and of Imola (b), by whom ſhe 
Porcacchi, in his had, among other children, Octavio Riario, who was lord of the ſame ſtates, which 


notes upon Guic- 


cardin, Ib. 5, fol. he held of the holy ſee (c). She had the government in her hands, as being her ſon's 


29, verſo, 


guardian (4), and knew well how to advance her intereſt, during the tumults occaſioned 
9 Guiccardin, by the French expedition into Italy in 1494, and the years following. 


She defended 


ib, i, fol. 20, herſelf with great courage in the fortreſs of Forli, againſt the Duke of Valentinois ſon of 


ver ſo. 


(4) Id. ibid. 


St Angelo (e). It was upon this occaſion, 


(e) Id. ibid. folio 
126, See alſo 

Thomaſi's Life b 
of Cæſar Borgia, 


Pag. 270. 


(f) Guicciardin, 
ibid, 


) Idem, lib. iv, 


Alexander VI, in the year 1300; but not being able to reſiſt the violent aſſaults of his 
troops ſhe was made a priſoner and ſent to Rome, where ſhe was confined to the caſtle of 


if we may believe ſome writers, that ſhe 


ſhewed her nakedneſs ; but they are miſtaken [CJ. She was ſet at liberty ſoon after, 

y the incerceſſion of Ives d' Allegre (F), and was privately married to John de 

Medicis (g) [D]; which was one of the reaſons why ſhe did great ſervices to the 
Florentines, and to Ludovic Sforza Duke of Milan, who was well affected towards the 
Medicis (5). A French Hiſtorian commends her very much: he ſays (i) ſhe was very 4% Hei nity, 
handſome, and a widow at twenty-two years of age, having one only ſon (k) in the cradle, and tha © had mar 


than one fon, 


| that the inhabitants of Imola and Forli were ſo happy under her adminiſtration, that they 3 Gvicdady, 


fol. 104, verſo. 


(b) 14, ibid. 
(0 Varillas, Hift diſcovered during the ſiege of Forli. 
de Charles VIII. The Duke of Valentinois 


ö book 1 
had no occaſion to lament the loſs of her buſband. He obſerves that this only ſon of her's FEY 
was but fourteen years old in 1494 ((). He enlarges upon the military qualities ſhe 0) vain, 
Take notice that ſhe did never recover her ſtates, *: de Loi 


XII, book t, far, 


was inveſted with them, and they were re- united to the holy 5s, 36. 


boat ii, p. a4. ſee after the death of Alexander VI (m). I ſhall make a reflexion upon the ſcruples, 
which hindred the continuator of Moreri's Dictionary from mentioning the immodeſt % Jin, 
action of that lady [E]; and I ſhall obſerve an error of the tranſlator of a book of 135. 


mind to ſwell my compilation by bringing in things 
by head and ſhoulders, ſhould I forget to cenſure the 
ſame Bonifacius, for mentioning the action of Cathe- 
rine Sforza, in a chapter wherein his buſineſs was only 
to bring ſome proofs of the phyſical virtues of the 
muliebre pudendum (6). Is that action well connected 
with the other accounts heaped up by him, and which 
concern I know not what faculty of driving away 
hail, laying ſtorms, and frighting lions? I ſuſpect 


(6) It's title is 
de vi muliebris 
pudendi, 


he is guilty of a much greater blunder ; I think he fal- 


ſifies the main parts of the narrative of the hiſtorian 
quoted by him : it is quite different in the Supplement 
(7) In the article to Moreri's dictionary (7). | 

SFORZA (Ca- [B] She was married to Ferom Riario.] She 
THERINE), brought him the Lordſhip of Imola for her portion 
SGaleazzo Sforza her father, had made himſelf ma- 
ſter of it, by taking advantage of the quarrels, 
which aroſe in 1472, between 'Tadeo Manfredi Lord 
of Imola and his ſon. Jerom Riario, nephew to 
| Sixtus the fourth, did very much embelliſh that 

(3) Leand. Al- town (8). ü | | 
bert. in Deſcript, C] Ir wwas upon this occaſion, if we may believe, 
Ital. pag. 493. ſome auriters but they are miſtaken.) Thomas 
| Porcacchi confutes thoſe authors in his marginal notes 
upon Guicciardin's hiſtory : he ſhews, that the lady 
did that action when her huſband was killed. Theſe 
are his words: * Hanno ſcritto alcuni, che Madama 
Caterina trovandoſi aſſediata nella Rocca di Forli 
dal Valentino, & havendo egli, per indurla ad ar- 
renderſi, minacciato d'a mazzarle 1 figlivoli, ſe non 
© 1 arrendeva ; ella con animo coſtante alzataſi i panni 
* dinanzi; gli moſtro le parti vergognoſe, dicendo 
* Chaver le forme da ſtamparne de gli altri: il che 
pero ſi vede diſcordar da queſto autore, che dice come 
la Rocca fu preſa incontinente, che dentro ella vi 
fu ritirata: & è chiaro, che non hora, ma quando 
© fu da Lodovico Panſecco amazzato il Sig. Girolamo 
(9) Porcacchi, * Riario marito di lei, ella fece queſto atto (9). - - - 
notes upon Guic- * Some have written, that when Valentine beſieged Ca- 
ciardin, lib iv, * therine Sforza in the caſtle of Forli, and, in order to 
Hals ks. force her to ſurrender, threatned, that if ſhe did not 
© he would immediately put her children to death; Ca- 
« therine, with a reſolute mind, pulled up her coats, and 
* ſhewed him her privy parts, telling him that ſhe had 
* the mould for caſting more. This however ſeems to 
© diſagree with what that author ſays, viz. that the 
* caſtle was taken as ſoon as ſhe entred it: It is plain, 
© that ſhe did this action, not at that time, but when 
Her huſband Girolamo Riario was murdered by Ludo- 
* wico Panſecco. The good Father Hilarion de Coſte 
durſt not relate the thing, as it happened : He leaves 
out all the impudence of that action, to the end, que- 
ſtionleſs, that he might not let ſlip the opportunity of 
hs increaſing the number of his heroins. But he is mi- 
Go ſtaken as to the circumſtance of time, if Porcacchi is 
des Dames, Tom, in the right. That Minime expreſſes himſelf thus 
i, pag, 224. (10): © Catherine Sforza, the wife of John de Me- 


Lewis 


* dicis, the moſt courageous and valiant lady that ever 
* wasſeen in Italy, gave her (11) the name of Catherine, (11) That , U 
* when ſhe was chriſtened. That magnanimous he- Catherine de 
* roin, the worthy god-mother of Queen Catherine, _—_ who 
gave a proof of her valour and courage, when ſhe 1 
* was beſieged by Cæſar Borgia Duke of Valentinois 
* in the fortreſs of Forli ; for being threatned by that 
« cruel tyrant and monſter of nature, with the loſs and 
« deftruQtion of her children, if ſhe refuſed to ſurrender, 
* ſhe boldly appeared upon the walls, and laughed at 
© the rodomontades of that captain, laying her hand 
upon her gown, and telling him that ſhe was young 
enough to get others. 

[D] She was privately married to Jobn de Medicis.] 
That marriage was known in time. Catherine Sfor- 
za had by that ſecond huſband John de Medicis, who 
was the Father of Coſmo de Medicis, the firſt great 
Duke of Tuſcany. Boccalini has a witty conceit 
about it. He feigns that Catherine Sforza having de- 
clared, that ſhe had the courage to ſhew the mould 
wherein ſhe took upon herſelf to form other children 
(12), defired, that ſince ſhe had been very much com- (72) In tanto 
mended by all hiſtorians for that action, Apollo would ſi ſpaventd pur 
be pleaſed to aſſign her a proper place upon Parnaſſus. to, che anzid, 


: JOON: M2 | & U " 
The judges were divided in their opinions ; ſome of _ 2 5 n 


them looked upon it as a brutiſh piece of leudneſs. parti yergogul 


Ad alcuni atto di sfacciatezza, e di bruta impudicitia diſſe, che de 
parve quello, che cofi nobil fignora haveva raccontato ſuoi figlivol 1 
(13). Apollo judged that a regular obſervation of _ by 1 
modeſty did belong to private women; but that prin- imaneva li 
ceſſes were obliged upon ſome occaſions to ſhew their ſtampa di rifin: 
virility. A counſellor gave his opinion in this man- de gli altri. 5 
ner: The place, out of which John de Medicis, fa- £2 Rc, 
ther of the great Coſmo, came, did certainly deſerve E is . 2 1 
to be expoſed to the public view. Ben degno di efſer pag. n. 10% 
weduto da ogn' uno era quel luogo, donde era uſcito il £ 
Samoſo Campione Giovan de Medici padre di quel gran (13) Ibid. 
Cofimo, &c (14). | 

[LE] The ſeruples, which hindred the continuator of (14) Ibid. pat 
Moreri”s Dictionary, to mention the immodeſt action of 193+ 
that lady.) He hath coloured over the matter with an 
affected preciſeneſs, which infinitely ſurpaſſeth that of 
the Monk ; for he ſays, that lady was contented to 
anſwer that he might make up the loſs of her children, 
and that it avould bring an unavoidable calamity upon 
the rebels. Do what you can, and ſet it in what view 
you will, you will never be able to ſhew that he has 


' diſcharged the duty of an hiſtorian, and that he has 


not neglected it in ſuch a manner as is inexcuſable ; 
for we can diſcover in his words no ſhadow or foot- 
ſtep of what was done by Catherine Sforza ; and yet it 
was an action ſo ſingular and ſo extraordinary, that it 
ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. Perhaps, it will 
be faid, that the thing was ſo impudent, that chaſte 
ears would have been offended at it; and that inſtead 
of repreſenting her as a moſt illuſtrious woman, ſhe 
would have been expoſed to the contempt of every 

2 ; reader. 
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(1 5) Genel. ix. 


(17) Num. xxv. 
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Lewis Guicciardin ['F }. 


reader. I anſwer, that thoſe two excuſes are inſignifi- 
cant : that if the firſt was a good one, a vaſt number 
of words ſhould be ſuppreſſed in our language; we 
ſhould never be allowed either to ſpeak or to write 
naked, nakedneſs, adultery, fornication, and a thouſand 
more which excite unayoidably obſcene ideas. At this 
rate the Bible ſhould be corrected, and the writers in- 
ſpired by Gov, would be liable to cenſure ; for they 
mention the nakedneſs of Noah (15), and of the Apo- 
ſtles (16), and did not ſcruple to expreſs themſelves 
naturally, and without circumlocution, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, wherein one ſhould have a regard to chaſte 
ears, according to the principles I confute. Thoſe, 
who underſtand the Hebrew tongue, are not ignorant 
that Moſes made uſe of a very vulgar word (17), to 
denote the mortal blow the Midianitiſh woman had 
received. Tu fortaſie, ut ſunt fere hypocrite, verbis 
tetrici, rebus obſcœni, ne ipſum quidem Moſen iſta noxd 
immunem abs te dimiſeris; cum alibi ſepius, tum etiam 
ubi Phineæ haſta, qua parte mulierem transfixerit, fiqua 
fides Hebræis, aperte narrat (18). The ſecond excuſe 


in Defenſione pro is worſe ſtill, and would be of no uſe but to a writer 
& contra Alex- of Romances. I confeſs that if ſuch an author pitch- 
antrum Morum, 4 upon Catherine Sforza to be his heroine, and the 


ſubject of an hiſtory, like ſo many ſorry pieces that 
come out every day, which contain a thouſand fables 
and chimeras, grafted upon real fact; I fay, ſuch an 
author might paſs over in ſilence the faults of * 
lady: But an hiſtorian ought not to do it, he is obli- 


ged to repreſent the ill qualities of people: juſtice re- 


quires that what is blameable ſhould be actually blam- 
ed, and whoever conceals the faults of perſons, or ex- 
tenuates them, impoſes upon the world in ſeveral re- 


(19) See the re- ſpects (19). Are we not thereby deprived of a know- 


mark [A], in ledge that belongs to us, and induced to miſapply our 
the article D O- | 


approbation. If our Catherine committed a fault, is 
it not reaſonable ſhe ſhould ſuffer for it in ſome mea- 
fare, by the judgment which the readers will paſs up- 
on it? And if all hiſtorians imitated the writer I 


ſpeak of, would not men be exempted from the fear 


of being condemned by poſterity, which is a mighty 
curb to keep them to their duty, and one of the great- 
eſt advantages that can be reaped from hiſtory ? Will 
you fay, that there was a neceſſity to paſs over in 


filence ſuch a piece of impudence, leſt it ſhould be 
| imitated by others? But for the ſame reaſon all the 


leud and diſorderly actions of mankind ſhould be o- 
mitted by hiſtorians : and they would not be allowed 
to write but in the ſtile of panegyriſts. The profeſ- 
fion of an hiſtorian ſhould be ranked amongſt the arts 
prohibited, and all nations obliged to uſe it as the 
Jews did painting. All hiſtorians ſhould be ordered 
to confine themſelves to the enquiry of natural things, 


and not to meddle with human life. Pliny would 


not have been much againſt ſuch an order; for the 
care that was taken to write annals in order to make 
a diſcovery of crimes, whilſt the works of nature re- 
main unknown, was looked upon by him as a very 


| pernicious thing. Mira humani ingenii peſte, ſangui- 
(ac) Pin. I. ii. *, & cædes condere annalibus juwat, ut ſcelera homi- 
cap, ix, Fag. OF 


num noſcantir mundi ipſius ignaris (20). Perhaps, it 


will be ſaid, that the author of the Supplement thought 
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he was to expreſs himſelf, as if he had told a ſtory in 
the preſence of the moſt virtuous women in the 
world. I anſwer, this is a wrong notion: Thoſe, who 
maintain that every word, which cannot be ſpoken 
before a virtuous women, ought to be baniſhed from 
a book, are miſtaken. It is a maxim of over-nice 
and preciſe women; which you will eaſily grant, if 
you conſider never ſo little the difference between a 
converſation and a book. An honeſt woman will be 
juſtly offended, if any one tells her an obſcene ſtory ; 
but ſhe will not blame an hiſtorian for relating it, pro- 
vided he abſtain from filthy words: An hiſtorian 
ſpeaks to the public, and not to ſuch or ſuch a wo- 
man in particular ; and therefore what he ſays is not 
offenſive, as it would be, if it was faid in a converſa- 
tion or in a letter. In theſe two laſt caſes he would 
have-no very favourable notion of the modeſty of 
thoſe to whom he ſpeaks or writes; and that is it 
that gives offence. They would apply the conſe- 


quence perſonally to themſelves ; but none applies to 


himſelf in ſuch a manner what concerns only the 
public. We are obliged to hear what we are told, 
or to read the letters that are written to us ; but every 


body may read or lay aſide a printed book. In fine, 


I obſerve that of all writers, thoſe of dictionaries 
ought leaſt to be over ſcrupulous, fince ſuch works are 
deſiged to give a clear and preciſe explication of 
things. E | . 

[FJ I fhall obſerve an error of the tranſlator of a 
book of Lewis Guicciardin.) I do not know that tran- 
ſlator's name; but I know that he has tranſlated ſe- 
veral Italian books into French. He himſelf ſays ſo 
in his preface to the tranſlation of / Hore di ricreatione 
di M. Lodowico Guicciardini, Patritio Fiorentino, Theſe 
hours of recreation of Lewis Guicciardin are a col- 
lection of ſtories, ſentences, and witty ſayings. He did 
not there forget the action of our Catherine Sforza. 
Guicciardin ſays ſhe did what I have related above in 
the citadel of Forli, when her huſband had been 
killed. Ma la conteſſa animoſa non mutando faccia, 
alzataſi toſtamente i panni davanti con fiero ſguardo 


diſſe loro: Et non vi pare egli ſtolti chio habbia le 


forme di farne delli altri?' The tranſlator renders 
thoſe Italian words thus: But the courageous counteſs, 
«* without altering her countenance, ſuddenly turning up 
her coats, told them with a proud look, Do not you 
* think, you fools, that 1 hawe ſtill beauty enough to get 


* others (21)? Nothing can be more, abſurd than to (21) 
make her ſay upon ſuch an occaſion I have ſtill beau- ricreatione di Lo- 
dov, Guicciardini, 
folio 290, werſo, 
edition of Paris, 


ty enough. If it was ſaid in the foregoing words, 
that ſhe unmaſked herſelf to ſhew her face, there 
would be ſome coherency and juſtneſs in her diſcourſe ; 
but there is none at all if it be compared with what 
ſhe had been doing, The author cannot be excuſed 
upon account of preciſeneſs or modeſty 3 for had he 

acted on ſuch a principle, he would have omitted or 
wrapped up that action, inſtead of relating it as plain- 
ly as he does. His miſtake proceeds from not know- 
ing that the word forme in that place ſignifies moulds. 
This ignorance has occaſioned a ſtrange diſorder in the 
ſequel of the diſcourſe. Fred, 


SFORZA (ISABELLA) may be placed among learned womeh. She lived in 


the XVIth century. 


[ 4] The collection publiſhed at Venice by Hortenſio 
Lando, in the year 1549.) Chriſtofano Bronzini has 
recourſe to that collection, being obliged to confute 
one of the interlocutors of his dialogues, who ſays, 
that few women were capable of writing two words. 


His anſwer is (1), © Sono ſtate tante, che paſſano le 
biltz © CeNtinaia ; e tanto degne di lode, che ſe voi vedeſte 
delle Donne, Gi. le lettere loro (che con tanto ſudore, con tanta dili- 


C pou. e ſpela furono raccolte dal Sign. Hortenſio 
Lando; & A perſuaſione, e preghiere di Ottavian 
* Raverta, eletto poi Veſcovo di Terracina) date in 
luce, e ſtampate da Gabriel Giolito, Panno 1549, 
vi Chiarireſte, con quanta eloquenza, eon quanto ar- 


* tificio, con quanta oſſervanza, & bella maniera di 


dire, elle ſapeſſero porre in carta altro, che quatro 
VOL. V. 


Some of her letters may be ſeen in the collection publiſhed at 
Venice by Hortenſio Lando in the year 1549 [4]. And among others 


a letter of 
conſolation, 
© parole. - - - - There have been 65 many, that wut 


* may reckon more than a hundred, and ſo worthy of 
« praiſe, that if you Jaw thiir letters (whith auere 
collected with great labour and diligence, aud at great 
© expence by Hortenſio Lando; at the perſuaſion and in- 
* treaty of Ottaviano Rawerta, afterwards made Biſhop 
* of Terracina) publiſhed and” printed by Gabriel Gio- 
* lito- in the year 1549, you would know with how 
* great eloquence, art, propriety, and beautiful elocution, 
© they were able to write more than four words.” He 
is not contented in general to refer to that collection, 
he alſo took ſome letters out of it; and inſerted them 
in his Work; particularly with reſpect to our Iſabella 
Sforza. You will find there the letter ſhe writ .to 


Bobbia. For the' reſt, ſich a work us thit of Hor 


tenſio! 


134 


(a) Euſebius, in 
Chron, pag. IT. 
ſuppoſes that A- 


braham was born 


the 22d year of 
the reign of Eu- 
rops, ſecond 
of Sicvon, 
ſucceeded /Eyvia- 


leus, whoſe reign 


had laſted 52 
years. 


v 


(t) Auguſtin. de 
Civitate Dei, 
lib. xwin, cap. 
XI. 


(2) Leonardus 
Coqueus in hunc 
locum Auguſtini, 
pag. bog, Edi- 
trons Francef. 
1661. 


(z] Euſeb. in 
Chron. ad ann. 
889, pag. m. 
96. 


(4) That is, 
reckoning from 
Abraham's birth. 


(5) Clem. Alex- 
and. Admonit. 
ad Gentes, pag. 
25s 


(6) Girac, Re- 
plique a Coſtar, 
§. 111, pag. 26. 


(7) Horat. lib. ji, 
Od. XIX. 


4 Plinius, Ib. About the CXIVth Olympiad (a). He was an Athenian (5), and got a great {kill in 
his art without being taught by any body (c). The ſtatue of Sappho (4), 
Satyrus, who had often carried the prize at the Grecian games (e), that of another 
(5) Paufan, ib. champion called Demaratus (J), and that of Apollodorus a Sculptor, who could not be 
pleaſed with his own works [A], were accounted his chief pieces. He wrote 


æxxiv, cap. viii, 
Pag. N. 110. 


VI, cap. iv, pag. 
6 


461. 
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SFORZ A. SICYVON. SILANION. 
conſolation, which ſhe wrote to Bonna Sforza, widow of the King of Poland, who was 
lately dead and that which ſhe writ to Margaret Bobbia in vindication of Poetry. 


tenſio Lando, did very well deſerve I ſhould mention 
ſome circumſtances of it; and therefore J hope the 


moſt ſevere critics will excuſe me for taking the liber- 
ty to ſet down Bronzini's words ſomewhat at large. 


SICY ON, a town of Peloponneſus, and the moſt antient kingdom that ever was 
in Greece. gialeus is ſaid to have been the firſt King of Sicyon, and we are told 
that he began to reign ſeventy-four years before the birth of Abraham (a). Zeuxippus 


was the laſt king: he was the twenty-ſixth, and reigned thirty-two years. 


The form 


of the government was changed after his death: the prieſts exerciſed the ſupreme 


religion [BJ. 


[A] That kingdom laſted nine hundred and fixty-two 


years.) It laſted three years leſs, if we believe St Au- 
guſtin (1). A commentator upon that Father (2) has 
committed two faults in few words. He ſays, that 
according to Euſebius, that kingdom laſted eight 
hundred and fixty-two years ; and he adds, that if the 
years be caſt up, they will amount to nine hundred 
and ſeventy-two. It is certain Euſebius (3) mentions 
a duration of nine hundred and ſixty-two years, and 
that the addition of the years of each king of Sicyon 
makes but nine hundred and ſixty-two years. Euſe- 


bius reckons from Abraham's birth, and ſuppoſes that 


Patriarch was born in the twenty-ſecond year of Eu- 
rops, the ſecond king of Sicyon, who ſucceeded Ægia- 
leus, and reigned fiſty-two years; and that the Kings 
of Sicyon failed in 889 (4). Add the numbers, and 
you will find the ſecond fault I have cenſured. 

[ B] The worſhip which the Sicyonians paid to Bacchus 
was not one of the leaſt ridiculous parts of the Pagan 
religion. ] They worſhipped Bacchus under ſuch an ob- 


* 


ſcene name, that none but very impudent people can 


pronounce it in a free converſation. It is the name 
that ſuch impudent people at this day give to mid- 
wives. Clemens Alexandrinus does juſtly blame the 
Heathens for ſuch a turpitude. O e H 
S Tov yotgenLdany. Sixuurit TETO - 
u Er Tal Yuvarttiov Total]is Tov Atuwvoov 
popior kpogw % , nal Tis VEpews oeBd(ov]es 
&0ynyov. Bacchum enim jam taceo pudendi contre- 
ctatorem. Eum adorant Sicyonii, qui Bacchum mem- 
bris preficiunt muliebribus tanquam turpitudinis ac fce- 
ditatis inſpectorem, & quaſi libidinis colant præfe- 
ctum (5) The Siconians, ſays he, worſhip Bacchus 
as the inſpector of the ſecret parts of women : they hawe 
allotted to him theſe parts as his demeſn, his juriſdiction, 
and his province. 
more than poetical liberty, when he made uſe of thoſe 
words of Clemens Alexandrinus to explain ſome verſes 
of Horace. Such a liberty did not. go unpuniſhed ; 
Mr de Girac did ſeverely banter him for it under 
the following irony (6). I will not imitate him in 
* his ill humour; on the contrary, I find he has been 
very ſucceſsful in his explication of theſe verſes of 
the ſame Poet (7), ed cha | | 


6 1 


Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, credite Poſteri, 
Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 


Born out by an unnſual rage, 
J ſaw (believe it future age) 


Yi. cc e464 


Mr Coſtar writing in proſe, took a 


fo. authority. That kingdom laſted nine hundred and ſixty two years [A]: it ended 
when Eli was High-prieſt and judge of the Jews (6). 
Sicyonians paid to Bacchus, was not one of the leaſt ridiculous parts of the Pagan 


The worſhip which the 


Where Bacchus taught the nymphs a ſong, 
In diſtant wales ; from ev'ry <wood 
With prick'd up ears the ſatyrs flood, 
And ſmiling fauns compos'd a liſt' ning throng. 
1 | CrEECH. 


did not think fit, ſays Mr Coftar (8), 1 write 10 
you a pleaſant thing concerning Bacchus's ſcholars, fear- 
ing my letter might fall into other hands than pour. 
But here I will be bolder, becauſe 1 fancy this paper 
ewill be more ſecret. I have read in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, that Bacchus was worſhipped among the Sicyo- 
nians under the name of yorega hav *, 'which figni- 
ies If it be fo, do not aſe me what he avas 
doing in remotis with thoſe beautiful nymphs. Certainly, 
none of them could come off. He felt them all one after 
another; and this was the fine leſſon he gave them. 1 
think, Sir, they wanted no pocket-book to awrite it 
down. Pray, let me know by the firſt opportunity what 
you think of it, &c. I am forry I was not there, for I 
* fancy this Bacchus was a jolly doctor, and that it was 
* worth one's while to ſee him act ſuch a part. He had 
* an honeſt fellow for his tutor, a man of good example, 
who ſets forth very fine moral reflexions in Euripides's 
Oclopes. I do not aſk Mr Coſtar what he would 
have done with thoſe nymphs : but if he had lived 
at that time, we ſhould not have known ſuch fine 
things. However, I hope he will excuſe me for 
leaving out two or three words, which none can be 
ſo impudent as to write or utter, excepting Bacchus's 
maſter, or his diſciple, I mean, Silenus, and Mr Co- 
ſtar.” Mr Menage knowing that the Latin word Por- 
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(5) Avruſt, a 
Civit. Dei. ih, 


& bi, cap, xis. 


(8) Note, the 
this is not to bs 
found in the 
printed books gf 
that author, HK 
wrote it to Bal. 
zac: his letter 
came into Girie; 
hands, who in. 
ſerted in this pat 
of his reply, ſo 
much of it as he 
thought flt. 


* Mr Coftar i; 
miſtaken ; it 
ſhould be 9 0100" 
Agg. 


(9) Quinde 1 
po . Lun 
contrectuter, coge 
nome di Bacco 
preſſo à Sicionii, 
ſecondo lo teſtif. 


cus, and the Greek word %%, ſignified that part of ca Clemente 4. 


a woman, which modeſty does not permit to name, 
made uſe of that erudition to give us the etymology 
of the epithet, under which Bacchus was worſhiped 
at Sicyon (9). | | 

Iſaac Voſſius advances an etymological conjecture 
grounded upon the obſcenities over which Bacchus 
preſided. Non ab hoc Orthagora (10), ſays he (11), 
nomen Orthagoria eſt arceſſendum, ſed vero d numine 
ſalaciſſimo, ut exiſtimo. Nullus dubito quin Bacchus 
ipſe aliquando dictus ſit Orthagoras. Anteguam enim ile 
hortorum cuſios Lampſaci naſceretur, notum eſi Bacchum 
comiteſque ejus curam locorum muliebrium habuifſe. Hinc 
fit ut non tantum 15Up@ANM ipſum vocarint, verum 
etiam idem fignificantibus wocabulis, dp, aplavnyy, 
& opbayoegr. Sane apud Ariftophanem è NN An- 
(ougais, cum juvencula hortatur anum prurientem, ut 
wvocet Orthagoram, id non niſi de hoc dæ mone peculiato 
widetur intelligendum, uti ad illum locum fuſius often- 
demus. | 


SIL ANION, a famous Sculptor, flouriſhed in the time of Alexander the Great, 


a tract 


(c) Plinius, ubi ſupra, () See the end of the text of the article SAPPHO. 


[4] That of Apolhdorus, a Sculptor, aulo could not | this is very 
be pleaſed with his own avorks.) What Pliny ſays upon | {kill in his art. 


that of one (0 Pub 


h 5 43 7. 
wherein 


remarkable, and ſhews Silanion's great 
Silanion Apollodorum fudit, fitorem & 
Hum, 


leſſandrino nell 
Ammonizione 
alle genti: il 
qual cognome 
viene anche da 
Eſchilo attribuito 
à Bacco. Mena. 
Origini della Lin. 
gua Italiana, in 
Voce Petia, pag. 


383. 
(10) An Hiſto- 


rian mentioned 

by Strabo, 4. 
lian, and Philo 
ſtratus. 


(71) Iſaacus Vol. 
ſius, in Powp®' 
nium Melam, 
lib. ii, cap. li, 


Page m. 1330 


nias, 18 
ſupra» 


(f) Ppauſanias, 
ubi ſupra, Pa 
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ck xxiv, cap. 
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| = (2) Hardui 


Plin, Tom. 


: 18 pag. 126. 


(3) Plinius 
ſupra. 


(4 Marti 
pigram. x 
lib. ü, S 
l, lib. ix, 
Epig. clxx1 
xiv, ment! 
that ſtatue 
boy which 


tus loved, 


(5) Pavſai 
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, Pag. 97 
lib. ix, þ 
767, Edit 
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ipſum, ſed inter cunctos diligentiſſimum artis, & inimicum 
ſui judicem, crebro perfecta 25 frangentem, dum ſatiari 
cubiditate artis non quit, ideo inſanum cognominatum. 
Hoc in eo expreſſit, nec hominem ex ere fecit, ſed iracun- 
diam (1). Theſe words have been well enough under- 
ſtood by du Pinet ; but he is ſtrangely miſtaken in the 
ſequel of this paſſage. His tranſlation runs thus: 
« Silanion made the ftatue of Apollodorus, who 
« was alſo a Sculptor, and very much eſteemed. But 
© he was ſo intent upon improving himſelf in his 
« art, that he never liked his own work; ſo that very 
often, he broke very noble pieces out of anger, after 


| 5 (1) plinius; lib, 
J - | xxxiv, cap. . 
eg. u. 126. 


mx 


aft. G : © he had made an end of them, thinking he could 
74 U never do a thing well enough: which was the rea- 
ap. x 


« ſon why many called him a madman. Silanion in- 
„ tending to ſhew it, made a ſtatue of Anger, in a 
« woman's cloaths, inſtead of Apollodorus.” I think 
there is a miſtake in theſe words of the tranſlator, in 
a woman's cloaths inſtead of Apollodorus. ] do not be- 
lieve this is Pliny's meaning ; but only that Apollo- 
dorus's ſtatue appeared ſo paſſionate and choleric, , that 
one would have taken it to be the very figure of Anger. 
See the epigrams of the Anthologia, quoted by Father 
 Hardouin (2), upon a thought like that of Pliny: 


(2) Harduin. in 


SILAN ION, SYLVIUS. 


wherein he explained the rules of Symmetry if we may believe 


135 


. 


| Vitruvius (g N20 0 2 1 . { 


4 


Amazon, whoſe ſtatue had been made by Silanion. 
Beſides, he was in the wrong to think that that ſtatue 
was ſirnamed Fine- legged, by the Sculptor that made 
it ; this is not what Pliny means. Laſtly, if he 
had a mind to be underſtood, he ' ſhould not have 
mentioned one Brutus of Philippopolis in Romania, 


but Brutus, who periſhed at the battle of Philippi, the 


ſame who murdered Julius Cæſar. 

That the remark contained in this article, may 
ſerve as a ſupplement to the collections I have made in | 
another face (6), concerning thoſe who are never (6) In the artlcle 
pleaſed with their productions, and ſpoil them by much LIN ACER re- 
reviling them; I ſhall add to what Pliny ſays of Apol- mark [T, 
lodorus, the words of the ſame author, wherein he Gehere you will 
does fo well expreſs 
Callimachus. 


: find in citation 
the ſame fault of the Sculptor (15) the words 


* Ex omnibus autem maxime cogno- 
mine infignis eſt Callimachus, ſemper calumniator 
ſui, nec finem habens diligentiæ, ob id Cacizo- 
technos appellatus, memorabili exemplo adhibendi 
curæ modum. Hujus ſunt ſaltantes Lacenz ; 'emen- 
datum opus ſed in quo gratiam omnem diligentia ab- | 
ſtulerit (7). - - But of all, Callimachus was the (7) Plin. ubi ſu- 
* moſt noted becauſe of his firname, always blaming him- pra, pag. 326. 


of Pliny, con- 
cerning Proto- 
genes) and re- 
mark [G] of 
the article 


MALHERBE. 


- 
. 
c 
c 


— 
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* felf ; nor ever ſetting any bounds to his care, for which 


„ the i Pl. Ion. v This miſtake of du Pinet is inconſiderable, if com- * he avas called, Cacizotechnos, Spoil-work, a memo- 
ot wh beg. 12 pared with thoſe that follow. Read firſt the Latin * rable example for preſeribing bounds to our diligence. 
ke _ words of Pliny (3). Et Achillem mobilem. Item Epi- The Lacedemonian dancers are his work, a finiſhed piece, 
hor. h (3) Plinius, ubi ater exercentem athletas : Strongylion Amazonem, quam * but deprived of all it's graces by bis too great care. 
to By. WIE dra. ab excellentia crurum Eucnemon appellant, ob id in comi- Protogenes, amongſt the Painters, was affected with 
letter 5 tatu Neronis Principis circumlatam. Item fecit puerum , the ſame diſeaſe, as Callimachus and Apollodorus 
ves 2 . + (a) a0 33 - n + manga fuo : ye _ oy Pee: bs * 10 (8), ** 1 (3) prope 
this © . ravit (4) inet renders them thus: e place, what judgment Apelles made o ;- ane Z 
Goo „ (4) 2 made alſo an Achilles very much eſteemed, and we may add here, that this judgment was approved now — 
it he e lib . Log. Epiſthates. who exerciſed the wreſtlers. He alſo by Cicero. I ſhall ſet down his own words, becauſe 
fit, W 1, nd. ix, made Strongylion an Amazon, which he firnamed they may ſerve as an inſtruction to the writers, who 
RE 2 Epig. clxxi, lib. © Eucnemos, that is, fine-legged ; which the emperor are never weary of mending their compoſures : they 
a n , ge es Nero eſteemed ſo much, that he had it commonly know not that every thing ought to be kept within 
de 10% = bo Wc Bru- carried along with him. He alſo made a ſtatue of certain bounds. In omnibus rebus videndum eſt 
WD cus loved, a young boy, ſo beautiful, that Brutus of Fhilippo- quatenus. Etſi enim ſuus cuique modus eſt, tamen 
: c polis in Romania, was ſo much in 8 i on magis offendit nimium, quam parum. In quo 
71 * he called it by his own name.” You ſee he aſcribes Apelles pictores quoque eos peccare dicebat, qui non 
41 to Silanion all the works mentioned in the paila * ſentirent, quid eſſet ſatis (9). - - In all things it (o) Cicero de O- + 3 
E from Pliny, whereas he ſhould only have aſcribed to © is 10 be confidered aubat is enough. For ſeting every 191972» ep. ani 1 
E bim the two firſt. The two others belonged to a © thing has it's meaſure, too much, is no leſs diſpleaſing 1 
| 4 (5) Pauſan. Ih. famous ſtatuary, whoſe name was Strongylion. He is than too little. Whereupon Apelles ſaid, that thoſe © 
nde FU BE ' pag 979, © mentioned in the firſt and ninth books of Pauſanias (5: © Painters Were to be blamed, who never perceived what 6 
pe © 76), Ede. Shak. the tranſlator took Strongylion for the name of an wer Juſficient, | e 
i Bacco -4 | | | 
- Licionii, 2 | EE N | * | bang ane Pe 1 EY ORD 
Pa SYLVIUS (Francis) profeſſor of Eloquence, and principal of Tournay- 
ino nel? college at Paris, towards the beginning of the XVIth century, was a native of Amiens, 
ati: i where his father Nicolas du Bois was a Camblet-weaver (a). This Nicolas had fifteen (a) Citicii panni 
gnome children, eleven ſons, and four daughters. Francis was the third; and being bred up a CO OS | 
1 ſcholar, he became a learned man and ſettled at Paris. He Latinized his family name in Vit Jacobi, » 
14545 according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. He ſent for two of his brothers, and inſtructed i. 
eld IA. 5 . - 
Me, them very well in Claſſical learning: one of them called Jo HM was made canon of 
volta, . Amiens, and curate of Monceaux; the other, whoſe name was JAM Es, became a very 
learned Phyſician, as we ſhall ſee in the following article. Francis Sylvius found great 
n Hi barbariſms in the colleges; but he made it his buſineſs. to reſtore the uſe of good 
bo, K. Latin, and was one of the greateſt promoters of polite learning in France. He directed 
nd Philo the ſcholars to the beſt Latin authors; and ſo earneſtly recommended to them the 
x 5 y 
EZ reading of Cicero, that it was not his fault if that Roman Orator was not made the only 
ne Vol model of a good ſtyle (b) [4]. It is true, that before he gave ſuch advices, he him- (2) Ex eod. 154. 
* ſelf had been taught bad Latin (c), as it appears from ſome of his compoſures. He 3 +*,.Y 
cap, i, publiſhed ſeveral books [BJ. I muſt not forget one thing that is very glorious to him: \urk [C]. x 
„ 133 4 4] | 110 * I. * 5 | | ; wr 
A I. * * 5 er oy 2 _ 2 | Rem vero aggreſſus majorem, ut oat, effet 
was not made the only model of a goo . deins | Romani princeps Tullius eloquii. N 
uſandas, 1 deen expreſſes this in very fine words, in the life O mortem properam, Lachefiuqus edel ft 
James Sylvius. I ſhall not ſet them down, but aa 5 „„ 
© to the epigram made upon Sylvius, by Gilbert Re prope confeta Suuiat tdi, 
1 Ducheri, J ſhall tranſcribe it entire, as I find it in : 


the ſame life. | | | 


FRANC18C1SYLVIL RHETO RIS TUMU L us. 
uod nunquam potuit multorum exercitus olim 
Barbariem Francis finibus exigere; 
Illud militibus ter centum Sylvius egit, | 
Quo duce habet regnum lingua Latina ſuum. 


LB] He publißbed ſeveral books.) Prigymnaſmatum in 
artem Oratoriam Centuriæ tres. A Commentary upon 
twenty-one Orations of Cicero; upon his tract de 
Senectute, and his Paradoxes ; and upon the Letters of 
Politian, and ſome other illuſtrious men (1). This (1) Geſner, in 
laſt work has been reprinted ſeveral times. The third Biblioth. 
edition is of the year 1526, He dedicated it to Eu- 

ſtachius, 


their morals, 
Bl opt | 
ſtachius de Croy, Biſhop of Arras, whom he had taught 
for the ſpace of four years at Louvain; from whence 
it may be inferred, that he had ſome ſchool in that 
univerſity. f | 
[CI He procured an edition of Martial, cleared from 
many obſcenities.] Father Vavaſſeur would not deprive 
our Sylvius of the glory of being the firſt, who cur- 
tailed Martial, tho' the ſame thing was objected to the 
Jeſuits, and he in 5 have turned it to their ad- 
vantage. Theſe are his words: Quod utinam feciſ- 
_ © ſemus primi rem tantam, tam utilem omnibus, tam 
« neceſſariam juventuti, eaque nobis ſolida & integra 
© laus & propria maneret, cœpiſſe vel fic de virtutis 
ac morum diſciplina bene mereri. Sed eſt qui hanc 
nobis lauream præripuerit, antequam etiam nati, ut 
« fic dicam, eſſemus. Anno enim ſuperioris ſæculi 
decimo quarto Franciſcus quidam Sylvius, Ambia- 
nus, in Academia Pariſienſi qui tum degeret ac lite- 
ras publice profiteretur, qual Augiz ſtabulum pur- 
« gaturus, hunc ſe laborem Herculeum ſuſcepiſſe de- 
« clarat, horrida quidem & inſolenter ac barbare ſcripta 
« epiſtola, facile ut appareat potiorem ei curam fuiſſe 
< morum quam Latini ſermonis; ſed ex qua tamen in- 
« telligatur, &« (2.) - - I wiſh wwe had been the 
« firſt who did a thing fo great, ſo profitable to all, fo 
« neceſſary to youth; and that the whole praiſe of having 
© fo well deſerved, for inſtruction in virtue and good 
* manners had belonged ie us. But there is one who 
carried off the prize, even before aue avere born. For 
© in the fourteenth year of the laſt century, one Francis 
« Sylvius of Amiens, who then taught in the univerſity 


(2) Vavaſſor, 
de Epigrammate, 
pag. 255, & 
ä 


© of Paris, declared he had undertaken that Herculean 


SYLVIUS (James) brother to the foregoing, was one of the moſt famous 
He was born at Amiens in the year 1478, and 
went through his ſchool learning at Paris under Francis Sylvius his brother, 


Phyſicians of the X VIch century. 
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he procured an edition of Martial cleared from many obſcenities in that Poet [ C), hab 
the youth might improve themſelves by the reading of him, without endangering 
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* taſk, in an unpoliſped and barbarous epiftle ; fo that it 
* plainly appeared, he regarded more the purity of man- 
ners, than of his Latin flile ; whereby nevertheleſs may 
* be known, &c.“ Afterwards he gives us the title of 
that edition. M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton lectoris 
caſtimonia dignorum liber: ubi omnia Veneris illius de- 
ſpuende quaſi irritamenta, quibus paſſim ſordidatus le- 
forum nares corrugabat, accurata Franciſci Syluii Am- 
bianatis diligentia deletili ſpongia deterſa ſunt & eluta. 
He alſo gives us the title of the Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Rewerendum in Chriflo Patrem D. Nicolaum Couftura- 
num; & D. Hadrianum Henoncurium, Horeſteæ amici- 
tie ferrumine conferruminatos Franciſcus Sylvius Ambia- 
nas ſalute plurima impertitur. He tells us that this 
Epiſtle Dedicatory is written in a very barbarous ſtile, 
and very different from that which the author acquired 
ſome time after. Reſpondet inſeriptioni fæda & ridicul 
etiam informis que ſequitur epiſtola, quem ſermonem tamen 
ſuum Sylvius, quod wix credas, Montauſeri (3), aliquot 
poſt annis ita emendavit, ut a ſe totus diverſus & alius 
plane ſcriptor efſe wideatur. The concluſion of that 
epiſtle runs thus: Hl io veſtro qui literarum haſce bonas 
fegetes ab lis officium linguæ turpitudine multa ſuperan- 
ribus diſcriminavit, plauſibiliter adplaudite. Laſtly, he 
ſays that Martial was not ſufficiently purged, and that 
he has ſeen ſome very obſcene words in that edition. 
Vidi ego hunc ipſum librum a Jacobo Kerwerio, Chriſti 
anno 1535 publicatum, hac inſcriptione quam mods poſui, 
hac epiſtola que caſftiſſima & ſanctiſſima omnia promit- 
teret, nudis tamen & prætextatis aliquot vocibus ſpurcum 
atque infamem. | 


(3) Father Va. 
vaſſeur ſpeaks i 
the Duke of 

Montauſier thr, 
the whole book, 


(8) Ap 
d' Herod 
168, 


He learned 


in that ſchool, and taught in Tournay-college the Latin tongue with much greater purity, 
. than it had been taught for a long time; which was the reaſon why his writings were 
Ws ſo much taken notice of becauſe of the elegance of the ſtyle. Having an inclination to 
the ſtudy of Phyſic, he was contented to learn ſome Hebrew under the famous Vatablus, 
and reſolved to learn Greek and Latin perfectly, in order to qualify himſelf for that 
ſtudy. It is true, he applied himſelf very diligently likewiſe to the Mathematics, and 
made ſo great a progreſs in that ſcience, that he invented ſome machines, which he pre- 
ſenred to the Provoſt of Merchants, and to the Echevins of Paris, When it was time 
for him to apply himſelf wholly to Phyſic ; he ſtudied it in the original authors, and 
ſo far engaged in the reading of Hippocrates and Galen, that he ſpent all his time in 
examining and tranſlating thoſe two authors, This made him ſenſible of the uſefulneſs 
of Anatomy; and he applied himſelf to it ſo earneſtly, that his ſkill in it was as 
- great as the age he lived in could permit. He ftudied Pharmacy with no leſs 
application, and made ſeveral journies to ſee the remedies produced by different 
countries in the places which produced them. Being retuned to Paris, he betook 
himſelf to read lectures, whereby he got a great deal of money, of which he was 
too greedy [A]. He explained in two years time, a whole courſe of Phyſic 
taken from Hippocrates and Galen; and his reputation was ſo great, that people 
reſorted to him from all parts of Europe, But before he was ſo well known, 
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(9) Ex 


Moreau, 


Jacobi $ 


[4] Of which he aas too greedy.) A prodigious than a fire. It is no wonder if he got a great deal (3) In 1616 
avarice obſcured the ſplendor of many bright and fine of money, living ſuch a ſordid life, and if he hid his (4) Ex Renan 
ualities of our James Sylvius. He had ſo many gold under ground. He had a houſe. in St Marceau's Moreau, in %% 


0 | ſcholars, that he ſhould not have narrowly minded fuburb, where, it was ſaid, he had hid five hundred Du- Vita. 


whether each of them paid him; and yet he was ſo 
rigid about it, that he made a horrid noiſe, When 
they did not pay him exactly five pence (1) per month 
a-piece, which was his pay. He fell once into fo 
great a paſſion, becauſe one or two of his ſcholars had 
not brought him his monthly money, that he ſwore 
he would leave off reading lectures, if the other ſcho- 
lars did not turn them out, or force them to pay 
him (2). He lived a moſt ſordid life; he gave no- 
thing but bare bread to his ſervants, and no fire 


{1) Henry Ste- 
phens, Apologie 
d'Herodote, pag. 
m. 168, Says it 
was a teſtoon. 


(2) Henry Ste- 
phens, ibid. 


Says he was pre- all the winter. Two things he uſed as a remedy a- 
— that gainſt cold; he played at foot-ball, and carried a 
＋ great log upon his ſhoulders from the loweſt part of 
the houſe to the garret; and he ſaid, the heat he got 
1 | by ſuch an exercife was more advantageous for healch 


cats: Some maintained they had ſeen them in a red (5) Henry & 


, 2 5 


purſe; which was confirmed by a magician, who de- phens, Ago” 
fired to have one half of that treaſure for his pains of d. Herodot "7 
directing to it: But tho' they ſearched and dug the ac 
ground, they did not find a penny. When the houſe (5) Sc. 7 
in which Sylvius had lived, in St James's ſtreet, was — 5 
pulled down (3), in order to be re-built, the Maſons — : 
found ſome piſtoles in it, and it was thought many |, foren b. 
more had been hid in it (4). Buchanan made a di- iy goor öl 
ſtich by way of epitaph, when Sylvius was ſo angry, his houſe, be, 
that he was for turning out the two r ſcholars did not %% | 
who had not paid him (5). We are told (6), that wan, "- 
on the funeral, day, that diſtich was poſted up to uma 
* church-door (7) by ſome of his hearers. It runs nus, whice © 
us : 28 quotetn. 
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he was very much thwarted by the Paris Phyſicians, who took it very ill, that a man 


. # 
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who had taken no where his doctor's degree, ſhould undertake to teach Phyfic in the 
Metropolis of the kingdom. Whereupon he went to Montpellier in 1530, to take his 


degree. 
Paris, without being admitted doctor, 
neceſſary charges [B]. 


He was there for ſome time, and then left the place in order to return to 


His avarice allowed him not to be at the 


Going by Lyons, he publiſhed there, at the requeſt of two 
Phyſicians (a), a Diſputation de vim exbibitione in Febribus. 


It is the firſt book he (a) Symphorianus 


printed. Being come to Paris, he endeavored to reconcile himſelf with the Phyſicians, ma oy Ie 
that he might have leave to teach; and he publiſhed a French Grammar, a work which Mont. 
coſt him a great deal of pains, and was to be followed by another, which never came 


out, wherein he treated of the origin of the French tongue. 


He was admitted Bachelor 


of Phyſic in June 1531 [CJ, and it appears by the records of the Faculty, that in the 


year 1535, he taught in 


ricquet-College, whilſt Fernelius taught in Cornwall- College; 


but the latter had few auditors, whereas Sylvius had a great many [D]. The reaſon of 
which was becauſe he made diſſections, and taught Botany, and the preparation of 
remedies, which Fernelius did not do. Vidus Vidius, profeſſor of Phyſic in the Royal 
College, being invited into Italy in the year 1548, none was thought better qualified 
than Sylvius to fill his place. He was unreſolved for the ſpace of two years, whether 
he ſhould accept of that employment; but at laſt he accepted it in 1550, and continued 


in it until his death, which hap 


pened the thirteenth of January 1555. 


It was the 


ſeventy=ſeventh year of his life (b) [Z]. He was buried in the burying-place of poor (o) Taken from 


ſcholars [F]. He never was married, and even had an averſion to women. 


He took his Life prefixed 


. X to his works, 
more care to clear his ſtyle from the barbariſms that prevailed in the ſchools, than to and written by 


leave off his rough and wild way 


Sybvias hic ſitus eſt, gratis qui nil dedit unguam, 
Mortuus & gratis quod legis iſta, dolet. 


Henry Stephens tranſlated it into French verſe, thus 
(8). | 


Ici git Sylvius auquel onq en fa vie 

De donner rien gratis ne prit aucun' envie, 
Et ores qu'il eſt mort, & tout ronge de vers, 

Encores ha depit qu'on lit gratis ces vers. 


Here lies Sylvius in his grave, 

Who when alive nought gratis gave, 
And ewen grumbles now he's dead 
That you theſe verſes gratis read. 


Another ſatirical piece was publiſhed againſt him, 
wherein he was taxed with avarice in a pleaſant man- 
ner: Moreau aſcribes it to Henry Stephens. That li- 
bel was a dialogue, intituled Sy/vius ocreatus, and the 
author of it took the name of Ludovicus Arribavenus 
Mantuanus. It is matter of fact, that Sylvius called 
for his boots a little before he died, and put them on, 


to fit by the fire ſide, and expired boored. Where- 


upon the author of the ſatire feigned that Sylvius had 
put on his boots to croſs the Acheron without a boat, 
and without paying any thing for the ferriage. He 
was alſo bantered in that book, for loving to talk, 
in a Shoemaker's ſhop ; which was ſomewhat ſtrange 
for a man ſo learned, and fo little ſociable. One of 
his ſcholars, called John Melet, wrote an anſwer to 
that ſatire, under the fictitious name of Claudius Bur- 
genſis (9). e 

LB] His avarice allowed him not to be at the neceſ- 
ſary charges.) Renatus Moreau heard an old Phyſi- 
cian of Montpellier ſay, that Sylvius promiſed the pro- 
feſſors of that univerſity to bring a vaſt number of 
ſtudents from all parts of the kingdom, if they would 
admit him into their ſociety gratis; and that his 
propoſal not being accepted, he reſolved to return 
to * to deſire the Faculty to give him leave to 
[C] He was admitted Bachelor of Phyſic in Fune 
1531.] The records of the Faculty, which prove 
this fac, irrefragably confute thoſe, who would main- 


bel In Catalogo tain, after Ranchin (10), that Sylvius was a Phyſician 


or, Mon- 


at Montpellier; for fince he was made bachelor of 
Phyſic after his journey to Montpellier, it is undeni- 
able, that he was not admitted doctor at Montpellier, 
before he returned to Paris : Befides, it is certain he 


did not leave Paris after he took his bachelor's degree 
in that univerſity (11). | 


1.; Jacobi a [D] Sylvius had a great many.) He publiſhed for 


the uſe of his ' ſcholars, the practice of Mark Gatti- 
VOL. V. 


[GJ]. He was ſo addicted to Galen's opinions, that he 
obſtinately maintained his errors. Judicial Aſtrology was .the only thing w 


Renatus Moreau. 


herein he 


departed 


naria: it is ſaid that nine hundred copies were ſold 

off in one or two days, and that the Bookſeller was 

obliged to make a ſecond edition (12). A Poet (13) (72) Ibid. 
who made his epitaph, ſays, that a thouſand eyes were 
fixed upon him, when he read his lectures: (13) J. Ve- 
vræus, 5 
| reau, 161 
Duem certa met hodo medicis de rebus agentem, 817 
Aſidus in ludo totius principe terre, 


Mille acri affidue ſpectabant lumina viſit. 


Moreau underſtands it of five hundred auditors, and 
quotes Sylvius himſelf, who ſays, he had but four 


hundred, auditoribus circiter quadringentis (14). If it be (14) F refat, Li- 


fo, Moreau ſhould not have ſaid that Sylvius's ſchool bri de Offibus. 


might be compared with that of Theophraſtus (15), 
who had two thouſand ſcholars. Henry Stephens (16) 
ſays only that Sylvius had two or three hundred ſcholars. | 

[E] He died the thirteenth of Fanuary 1555. Ut (16) Apologie 
was in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his life.) Renatus d' Herodote, pag. 
Moreau quotes five authors for it, vis. Mizaldus, 168. 

Paſchalis Gallus, Arrivabenus (17), Claudius Burgen- TR 
fis, and la Croix du Maine. But he obſerves, at the 2 2 
ſame time, that Sammarthanus (18), and Geſner (10) ſay, | 

that he lived only ſixty- three years; that Du Breul (20) (18) In Elogiis, 
places his death on the firſt day of February 1554 3 pag. m. 27. 

and that according to Nancelius and Rouville, he flou- 3 
riſhed in 1557, and 1560. My edition of Du Bruel (19) In II Catal. 
of the year 1639 in quarto, places Sylvius's death in Libr. Oaleni. 
the ſixty-third year of his life, and on the tenth 
of January 1554. Moreri, Merklinus (21), and Fre- 
herus (22) have committed the ſame miitake with Sam- 
marthanus. | | | (21) In Lindenio 

LF] He awas buried in the burying-place of poor ſcho- renovato. 
lars.) He ordered it ſo by his will. That burying- (22) In Theatro 
place is before Montaigu-college. The funeral was Virorum Erudi- 
performed with great pomp; all the univerſity were 
preſent at it, and the Phyſicians put on their ſcarlet 
gowns, the name of that burying-place puts me in 
mind of a tract written by Sylv.us in _ of poor 
ſcholars: It is intituled, De wiftus ratione facili ac ſa- 
lubri pauperum Scholafticorum. He preſcribes them a 
diet, which, ſaid he, Gop had put into his heart to 
publiſh ; and he enters upon ſuch a detail as would 
make the men of our age laugh, who are leſs tractable 
than thoſe of Sylvius's time. He adviſes the ſcholars, 
who awake in the night, to cough and ſpit ſtoutly, and 

ves them ſeveral little expedients for keeping them- 
ns from being cold in bed. Ut citius incaleſcas 
pedes etiam in nates. raduces, in lectum inſpira - 
Jo be the ſooner warm, draw up your feet into your 
* breech, and breathe in your bed. It is likely, he 
knew the benefit of them by his own experience. 

[G] His rough and wild auay,] He ſeldom jeſted, 
and ſeldom departed from his gravity; and when he 
had a mind to appear more ſociable, by ſome witty 

M 


m conceit, 


(15) Diog. Laèrt. 
in gjus Vita. 


(20) In Antiquit. 
Pariſienſ. 


tione clarorum. 
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at variance with Veſalius [X]. ; 


conceit, he did it ſomewhat uncouthly. Here is the 
only merry thought that is told of him: He ſaid one 
day, That he had parted with three beaſts ; his cat, his 

mule, and his maid. ; | 
[H] Judicial aſtrolgy was the only thing.] It had 
never been ſo much in vogue both at court and in 
(23) Note, that the town, as in Sylvius's time; and yet (23) he op- 
inſtead of and yet, poſed it ſtoutly, whenever there was occaſion for it. 
one might ſay, One day after he had railed bitterly at the Aſtrologers, 
| = 1 * he told his good friend Turnebus, that he had oſten 
things have two been at the trouble to run over the whole almanack, 
faces, in the beginning of the year, and ſet down fair wea- 
ther wherever there was rainy weather; wind inſtead 
of calm; cloudy weather inſtead of clear weather ; and 
having obſerved the event, he had found at the year's 
end, that he had been a much better Aſtrologer than 

(24) Turnebus, they (24). | 

Epiſt. ad. Cardi- [I] I fall ſay ſomething of his writings.] The chief 


SYLVIUS. 81 


departed from him [ZH]. I ſhall ſay ſomething of his writings II J. He was very much 


N. 


> 
* 


1 


ny encomiums upon Sylvius, collected out of divers 
authors, whereby it appears that he was a man in 
great efteem. _ | 


[K] He was ery much at danianre with Vefalius.} 
The latter gave Sylvius the greateſt trouble that ever 
he had. Sylvius's excellency lay in Anatomy, and he 


was preparing a work upon that ſubject, which he 


looked upon as his maſter-piece. In the mean time, 
Veſalius publiſhes in 1541, his Opus Anatomicum, fo 
well done, and with ſo many fine cuts, that every 
body admires it. Veſalius had been Sylvius's ſcho- 
lar for the ſpace of three years, which was another 
cauſe of his vexation ; the diſciple ſupplants the ma- 
ſter. Beſides, he writes againſt Galen, and not only 
charges him with ſeveral faults, tho' perhaps without 
reaſon, but plainly ſhews ſome of his real errors. How 
could Sylvius bear this, being looked upon as the 


| reſtorer and firſt interpreter of Galen? Sylyius kept a] 
nal. Lotharin- books he compoſed, and which made him moſt to be no meaſures, he maintained that Galen had writ no- = 5:6 


Opu be. P —— chi known, are, Methodus medicamenta componendi ad uſum 
de Orac. defectu. Medicorum concinnata; Libri de medicamentorum fimpli- 


thing but what was true, and indulged his anger to 
ſuch a degree, that he continually inveighed againſt 


8 g p. n. 70² 


cium delelu in Pharmacopœorum gratiam conſcripti; his antagoniſt.  Sytvius ita exarſit in iras tantoque odio li) Ferro! 
Caſtigationes & emendationes in Foannem Meſuæum. commotus eft in Veſalium, primo ut nibil a Galeno ſcrip- Hit. - 

His books of anatomy were publickly explained by the um prolatumgue e contenderet quod weritati non et 5 = 
profeſſors of Paris. His treatiſe De menfibus mulierum, conſentaneum ; ſecundo ut nulla habita ratione etatis 229 
was the text on which Lewis Duret read public lectures. & gravitatis ſux, impetu quodam mentis ferwidiore 
The ſame tract, and another De generatione hominis, were elatis anſam aeclamandi in Veſalium (quem Veſanum 
tranflated into French by William Chretien, Phyfician appellabat) fingulis diebus arriperet, & contumelioſtus 

(25) See the re- to Henry II. His tracts of Anatomy and Pharmacy exciperet, quam wel ipſe propter prudentiam longa rerum 

mark [XK], have been tranſlated into French, and re- printed ſe- experientia comparatam, vel Velalius ob laudabile ſuum 


| veral times. They are probably the ſame that were 
(26) Mine is that publickly explained by one of the moſt zealous diſci- 


na 9 ples of Veſalius; which is much, conſidering how 
3 is dated violently he and Veſalius hated one another (25). 


| the firſt of Sep- There is an edition (26) in folio of Sylvius's works, 
tember 1629, publiſhed by Renatus Moreau, who prefixed to it the 
| life of that great man, out of which I have extra- 


(27) De illuſtri- . Iz 
bus Medicis Pa- Qed this article 


rifienfibus, 6 a a x 
Nane Aae it was taken, was printed. Next to it there are ma- 


This life is ſo well written, that 
it were to be wiſhed, that the work (27) from which 


inſtitutum ad utilitatem publicam deſtinatum mereretur 


(28). The emperor's Phyſician, and even ſome cour- (28) R 
tiers, who hated Veſalius, becauſe of his preſumption 8 


and merit, threw oil into the fire. That quarrel pro- Sylvii, 
duced many books, and the progreſs of it may be 
known by reading Sylvius's book in Veſanum, Ve- 
ſalius's letter de China radice, a piece of Francis Pu- 

teus in Veſalium, another of Renatus Henerus in Sy/- 
vium, Fallopius's Anatomical Obſervations, and Cu- 
neus's Apology againft Puteus. | 


SIMON or SIMONIS (Taxzoporvs) was born at Berchſtede in the 


(a) Mollerus, 


country of Holſtein (a). See the remark [I] of the article of Janszn1vs, to which 


Tagoge ad Hiſto- you may add what follows. Fromondus maintains (b); that this man being ſet at liberty, 


riam Cherſo- 


neſ. Cimbricz, abjured his Hereſies at Louvain, and that Janſenius gave him wherewithal to pay his 


Part. iti, pag. 
108. 


charges in the tavern, and to make his journey. 


He further ſays, that he had forſaken 
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8 his order at Magdeburg before he came to Louvain, I ſhall ſpeak of the anſwer that 
28 was made to this account [A], Some perſons may think that a certain very impious 
te Cauſz Papa- book concerns our Simonis [B]; and therefore I here give notice that it is falſe. He 


tus, cap. xlu, 


(e) Bibl. Anti 


. changed his name into that of Philippus Coſmius (c). nit. pag. 143. 
| [4] 7 fall fpeak of the anſwer that was made to monis's name is in the title of ſuch a book, and that 
this account.) J ſhall not repeat what concerns Simo- Theodorus Simonis was ſucceſſivelyß a Lutheran, a 
| nis's journey to Louvain, and his conferences with Papiſt, a Lutheran, and a Socinian ; and was rector 01) Æli 
(1) See the ar- Janſenius (1). I fhall only ſay, that after he had left of a Socinian college in Poland, and that the book in Anne. 
ticle JANSENI- that town, he writ a piece, De faqs principiis fidei queſtion was printed in Poland, are things which may 4 — 


US, remark [1]. Pontifciæ ejuſque Idololatria, which he ſent to Janſenius 
in 1631. It contained the motives of his converſion, 
and he hoped that Janſenius would anſwer him; but 

he was miſtaken : his filence made him proceed, and 

(2) Dated from write a letter (2) to him, wherein he earneſtly defired 

Emmeric, the to have an anſwer from him, and publiſhed it. That 

12th of Febru- letter contains the hiſtory of his impriſonment : it was 


make people judge that this book was written by that 
Socinian ; for the time is not always minded. This is 
the ſubject of this remark, Thoſe, who deſire ta know 
ſomething of that impious book, need only read the 
following paſſage of Spizelius : De Atheiſmo in Po- 
* lonia, ex Atheo libello, Cracovie anno 1588 tit: Si- 
* monis Religio, authore incerto edito, judicium fieri 


= 


« poterit in quo præter portenta innumera hac quoque 
wverba reperiuntur ; Credo in tria, Cœlum, Terram, 
& Coli formam, in Ccelum patrem, atque creato- 
rem omnium. In Terram omnium matrem, atque 
nutricem, & in Cali formam omnia ſentientem, & 


1 inſerted in a book of Voetius (3), in 1635. Where- 
(3) Intituled Deſ- upon Fromondus thought himſelf obliged to ſpeak of 
perata Cauſa Pa- Simonis, in anſwer to that book of Voetius. He gave 
patus, See pag, a very unfaithful account of the matter, if we may de- 
762, Ci. pend upon the anſwer that was made him. See the Apo- 
logetical Letter which Simonis inſcribed to him: it is 
prefixed to his treatiſe De ſtatu & Religione propria 
Papatus adverſus Cornelium Fanſenium Epiſcopum Ipren- 
ſem, printed at Leyden in 1638. He maintains that 
Fromondus falſified and ſuppreſſed ſeveral circumſtances 
of the fact; he denies that he had abjured the Catho- 
lic religion at Louvain ; he owns that he was for ſome 
time in the order of the Premonſtratenſes, but that he 
left it before he made any vow (4). 

DB] Some . . . . may think that a certain wery impious 


gio, authore incerto bag. 3885 wber 
rable monſtrous things theſe words are alſo found; I he ſpeaks more 


(4) A voti mo- 
naſtici & Ordi- 
nis religione liber 
in hunc uſque 


diem perſtiti. 


form of Heaven; in Heaven, the Father, and Crea- ere _ 
tor of all things. In the Earth, the mother and os ſ 51 of the 
nurſe of all things; and in the form of Heaven, per- article $1M0N- 


ceiving all things, and underſtanding them. US ($1M0N) 
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book concerns our Simonis.] To know in general that Si- 
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Abrege de la Vie 
Pottes Grecs, * Operls autoribus præferant (2). - - - Simonides's ſtile 
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(2) Quintil, In 


SIMONETTA. 


sIMONIDES 


SIMONETTA (HTA eM rA Gentleman of Milan, was much eſtectned for 
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his bravery, and experience in war. He was made priſoner by a Gentleman of Bretagne, 
called James de Rommelin, Lieutenant of a company of the Seneſchal d' Armagnac. 
This Briton, who amongſt the Military men was called the little Captain la Lande, heetuſe 
be was a younger brother of the houſe of la Lande, carried his priſoner to the city of Aſti, 


and ſet him at liberty, after he had received his ranſom. 


Simonetta complained that 


ta Lande had treated him unworthily, and wrote ſomething to him concerning it, and 
having received an anſwer, he ſent him à challenge to fight, which he accepted, inſomuch 


that the conditions thereof being ſettled by 


John James Trivulfo, who commanded in 


the Aſteſan for the King of France, Charles VIII, and by Lucio Malvecio, Lieutenant ( 7.4. fen 


of the Duke of Milan, the two champions entred the liſts in the year 1496. The 


Bertrand d' Ar- 


victory fell to the Gentleman of Bretagne (a), of which Trivulſo gave a certificate, that 9e Pietz, 
may be ſeen at length in Bertrand d' Argentrẽ 
that famous duel [A]. 


ron affirms: he was called Hyacinthus Simonetta, and 
was a native of Milan. They did not fight on foot 
with ſwords, nor did la Lande run his ſword into 
the belly of his enemy, as Ferron pretends. They 
fought on horſeback, and heir firſt attack was with 
their lances running in a full carreer one againſt the 
other, and afterwards with battle-axes. Simonetta 
was wounded in the face (3), as Trivulſo, who was 
a ſpectator of the combat, hath declared in his atteſta- 


de Bretagne, 


(b), who corrects ſome miſtakes concerning “. , cab. l, 


(e) Ibid. 


tion. Note, that Symphorianus Champier (4) in his (4) Ferron. ubi 


life of Charles VIII, is diſpleaſed with Sabellicus, who, ſvpra, el. 38. 


out of hatred to the French, hath made no mention 

of this duel, notwithſtanding it was ſo memorable that 

a trophy was erected in the place where it was fought. 

D*Argentre adds (5), that Alciatus, who was then a (5) D'Argentre, 
1 of the Civil Law at Milan, ſpoke of that PL. 704. 
adventure in à book which he wrote de Duello : but | 

that he is miſtaken in ſay ing (6) that Simonetta fought (6) Alciat. de | 
with Baiard ; for the duel of Baiard was with Dom fingulari certami- 
Alfonſo de Sotomajore, in the year 1503. This cri- „, . 
ticiſm 1s right ; but it is not true that Alciatus at Nd, 1305 5 
that time taught Civil Law at Milan. He never was 89. | 
profeſſor of that ſcience : and he was not above four 

or five years old when la Lande and Simonetta fought. 

He dedicated his treatiſe de fingulari Certamine to 


Francis I. the firſt day of March, 1529 ; he was then 
at Avignon, | 


SIMONIDE'S, an Iambic Poet, was born at Minoa (a) a town of the Ifle of ta) Steplidimus- 


Amorgos one of the Sporades (5). 


If we will believe Suidas, he flouriſhed 406 years Pyzantinus, Vece 


after the taking of Troy; but it is very likely he is not ſo ancient. He is quoted by be 


Athenæus, Julius Pollux, Alan, and ſome other authors. 


fatire againſt women [A]. 


[4] He made a very ridiculous ſatire againſt women. 
He ſuppoſed that their ſouls had a different original, 
according to the diverſity of their humours ; that the 
ſouls of ſome women came from horſes, foxes, or 
apes, &c. and that the ſouls of others proceeded 
from the ſea, or the earth, c. Alian quotes what 
he ſaid concerning women, who loved to paint and 


trick up themſelves: he derived their ſouls from horſes. 
Kai 6 Ztjwlid ng de, àπ Favlodanar Snplov NE 


Yo! Tas yualias YElio val Ts, Kal ανε,— 
Jh, oni wins eM TOY i To Ts AN- 
pov nal M οννεν ouv]ex buvar rat axgives o: 
Juin & Simonides fabulans ex diverſis beſtiis natas & 
conformatas eſſe mulieres, nonnullis earum ornatus & un- 
uentorum ſtudium ex equorum naturd innatum e ſcri- 


it (1). LI omit the Greek verſes that follow in Æ- 


He made a very ridiculous (5) Strabo, /. 


Xx, Jub fin. 


lian, and I ſhall only ſet down the concluſion of that 

paſſage in Latin. Talis quidem uxor præbet ſe ſpectacu- | 

lum aliis jucundum, ſed viro nocet ſus: Niſs ile fuerit (2) Stobzus 
aut rex, aut vir præpotens. Hujuſmodi uxor oblectare Alken LXXI, 
quem queat. The meaning of which is, that ſuch a de Vituperio Mu- 
woman is a pleaſant fight to other men, but very pre- lierum, fel. m. 
judicial to her huſband, unleſs he be a king or a great 252, vero. 
lord. You will find in Stobæus not only the fame 3 WE 
verſes mentioned by lian, but alſo many more out n . 
of the ſame work of Simonides (2). That Poet was langes, Tom. i, 
very near as unjuſt as the Italian author, who main- pag. 16, 17. 
tained that women have no ſouls (3). For the reſt, if 

I aſcribe to this Simonides, and not to that mention- (4) Allatius, de 
ed in the following article, the verſes quoted by E- eee Bf 
lian, I do but follow Leo Allatius's opinion (4). OY OY 


207. 


SIMONIDES, one of the beſt antient Poets, was a native of Ceos, an iſland 


of the Ægean See. 


He flouriſhed ſtill in the time of Xerxes's expedition, that is, about 


the LXXVth Olympiad. He exerciſed his talent in compoſing ſeveral forts of Poems; 


but he ſucceeded chiefly in elegies [4]. It is ſaid that he was preſerved twice from 


[4] He ſucceeded chiefly in elegies.] This we learn of 


(1) Concerning Quintilian. * Simonides tenuis (1), alioqui ſermone 
this ſimplicity of 


proprio & jucunditate quadam commendari poteſt: 
præcipua tamen ejus in commovenda miſeratione vir- 
tus, ut quidam in hac eum parte omnibus ejuſdem 


* was plain, but fitted to the ſubject with a certain faveet- 
* meſs ; but his principal excellency lay in raiſing commi- 
* ſeration, and he was by ſome preferred to all authors on 
* that account.” Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus acknowledges, 
among other virtues, that Simonides had the talent 
of moving to pity, and places him in that reſpe& 
much above Pindar. / Hi d Ss aaeg]npe: THY 
£KAQYHV TaV ovoprdtawl, Tis GUVSiotas THY dxpi- 
cela, aps T Kay 3 BraTiar ewpioxs]ar 
x ILV p 76 oixTiGeao at Hall LEY RACT PETS» 
| 2 


— 


the 


GAN ws fuel» Eur is. Simonidis wero obſerva (3) Dionyſ. Ha- 
nominum delectum compoſitionis accuratam rationem ; ad licar. de veter. 
hac, in quo etiam multo melior eſt ipſo Pindaro, miſerationem Scriptor. Cenſ. 


commowvet, non ut ille magnifice, ſed ſuo ipſe more pathetice (4) Horat. Ode 
(3). When Horace has a mind fto denote lamenting I, lib. ii. 


Muſes, he uſes an expreſſion which repreſents our Poet. (5) Paulum quid 


Tubet adlocutionis 5 
mæſtius lacry mis 
Simonideis. Ca- 
tullus, Epig. 
AXATLX. 


Sed ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis 
Ceæ retrattes munera næniæ (4). 


Catullus may be alſo quoted for, the ſame thing (5). 


One of the moſt famous works of Simonides was in- = _ 1 
tituled Lamentations (6). I have ſaid, in another place pag. 39 
(7), that he carried the prize of the elegy from Ei- (7) In the article 
3 ED ZSCHYLUS, 
V remark [O]. 


[3B] 1. 


chylus. 


140 


(a) Plutarchus 


an ſeni fit geren- 
da Reſpubl, pag. 
785, A. 


(8) That is, Ca- 
ſtor and Pollux. 
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[B] 7 is ſaid that he was preſerved twice from the 

nger of imminent death, and that this was a reward 
of his wirtue.] One day he ſupped at Scopas's houſe, 
who was a conſiderable man for his noble birth, and 
great riches. After he had recited the Poem he had 
made for a ſet price in that man's honour, wherein he 
inſerted an encomium upon Caſtor and Pollux, he was 
told, that he ſhould receive one half of the price 
agreed upon, that he might, if he thought fit, aſk 
the other half of the Tyndarides (8), on whom he had 
beſtowed as many praiſes as upon Scopas. Soon after 
he was informed that two young men ſtood at the 


door, and defired to ſpeak with him. He went out 


in very fine words. 


(9) Cicero de O- 
ratore, lib. ii, 
fol. 87. D. See 
alſo Phedrus, lib. 
iv, fab, xxtv, 


(10) Val. Maxi- 
mus, Iib. i, cap. 
viii, num. vii, 
in Ext. 


(11) Solin, cap. 
1, Pag. m. II. 


(12) Salmaſ. Ex- 
ercitat. Plin. 
Tom. i, pag. 53. 


(13) Qanquam 
mihi totum de 
Tyndaridis fabu- 
loſum videtur, 
neque omnino 
hujus rei memi- 
nit uſquam poe- 
ta ipſe, profecto 
non taciturus de 
tanta ſua gloria, 
Quintilian, lib. 
æi, cap. ii, pag. 
M. 517. 


(14) Id. ibid. 


(15) They were 
in a manner the 
patrons of wreſt- 


(16) Girac, Re- 
plique a Coſtar, 
F. liii, pag. m. 
465. He quotes 
the words of Cal- 
limachus, cited by 
Suidas : I ſhall 
ſpeak of it after- 
ward in remark 


LZI, citat (26), 


and ſaw no body. In the mean time the room, 
where he had left Scopas, and the other gueſts, fell 
down, and they were all killed. Cicero relates this 
Dicunt quum canaret Gramnone 
in Theſſalia Simonides apud Scopam fortunatum hominem 
E nobilem, ceciniſſetque id carmen, quod in eum ſcripfiſſet, 
in quo multa ornandi cauſa poctarum more in Caſtorem 
fſeripta, & Pollucem fuiſſent, nimis illum fordide Simo- 
nidi dixifſe, ſe dimidium ejus ei quod pactus efſet pro illo 
carmine, daturum, reliquum a ſuis Tyndaridis, quos æque 
laudaſſet, peteret, fi ei videretur. Paulo poſt efſe ferunt 
nunciatum Simonidi, ut prodiret, juvenes flare ad januam 
duos qunſdaam, qui eum magnopere evocarent, ſurrexiſſe 
illum ipſum, prodifſe, widifſe neminem. Hoc interim 
patio conclave illud, ubi epularetur Scopas, concidifſe, ea 
ruina ipſum oppreſſum cum ſuis interiſſe (q). Valerius 
Maximus relates the ſame thing (10), but he is guilty 
of an inexcuſable omiſſion ; for he does not ſay why 


Caftor and Pollux did that good ſervice to Simonides, 


Note, that Solinus aſcribes to Pindar what all other 
writers aſcribes to Simonides, with reſpect to this di- 
vine favour (11). Salmaſius ſuſpects that Solinus did 
fo to conceal his theft, I mean, to make people be- 
lieve that he was not a mere tranſcriber of Pliny (12). 
Obſerve alſo that Quintilian calls this apparition of 
the Tyndarides a fable (13), becauſe that Poet, who 
doubtleſs would not have deprived himſelf of ſo great 
a glory, does not mention it in his works. He ob- 
ſerves that authors do very much differ as to the 
perſon in whoſe honour Simonides made that poem : 
nor did they agree about the town where the enter- 
tainment was given. But he informs us of one thing, 
which Cicero ſhould not have omitted. He tells us 
that the perſon, whom Simonides praiſed, was a victo- 
rious wreſtler, Cum pugili coronato carmen, quale com- 
poni victloribus ſolet, mercede pacta ſcripfiſſet; abnegata 
ei pecuniæ pars eſt, quod more pottis freguentiſſimo digreſ- 


ſus, in Iaudes Caſtoris & Pollucis exierat (14). The 
omiſſion of this particular by Cicero is very prejudi- 


cial to Simonides; for one would think he had made 
improper digreſſions, and that he was ſo imprudent 
as to obſcure the glory of the man, who had bought 
his panegyric, by inſerting in it an encomium upon 
the gods. But if we conſider that Simonides was 
to celebrate the victory of a wreſtler, the objection 


vaniſhes away, and it is plain that Caſtor and Pol- 


lux (15) were to have a ſhare in his praiſes. Where- 
fore it is not a blameable digreſſion, but a neceſſary 
epiſode. As for the reſt, Mr de Girac makes a 
wrong criticiſm upon Quintilian. The learned Rheto- 
rician, ſays he (16), would not haue made uſe of a 
negative argument, / he had read in Callimachus that 
Simonides himſelf mentions that adventure in words full 
of gratitude towards his deliuerers. It is certain that 
Quintihan might have ſaid what he ſays, notwith- 
ſtanding Callimachus's verſes. There is a vaſt diffe- 
rence between what a Poet relates in his poems, and 
what others make him ſay in their writings. 

Here follows the other miracle. Simonides having 


landed, found the dead body of an unknown man 


upon the ſhore, and buried it. That unknown man 
warned him in a dream, not to. take ſhipping again 
the next day : Simonides followed his advice, and he 
ſaw the veſſel ſhipwrecked. He made a poem upon 
that adventure. Longe indulgentius Dit in poëta 
* Simonide, cujus ſalutarem inter quietem admoni- 
* tionem conſilii firmitate roboraverunt. Is enim chm 
* ad littus navem appuliſſet, inhumatumque corpus 
2 | 


9 LE" 1 5 
hy Y pre np 
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the danger of imminent death, and that this was a reward of his virtue [BJ. The in- 
vention of local memory is aſcribed to him [CJ]. He is one of thoſe Poets, whoſe vein: 


and memory laſted a long time; for at eighty years of age he diſputed the prize of 
Poetry, and carried it (a), and boaſted of having the beſt memory of any man 


imo die navigaret, in terra remanſit: Qui inde 


order is to preſerve the ideas of objects, he invented 


loſtratus give a great idea of it: Apollonius being an 
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in the 
world 


« jacens ſepulturæ mandaſſet, admonitus ab eo ne pro- 


ſolverant, fluctibus & procellis in confpectu ejus 
* obruti ſunt. Ipſe lætatus eſt, quod vitam ſuam ſom- 
* nio, quam navi, credere maluiſſet. Memor autem 
© beneficii, elegantiſſimo eum carmine æternitati con- 
* ſecravit, melius illi & diuturnius in animis homi- 
num ſepulchrum conſtituens, quam in deſertis arenis 
* ſtruxerat (17)- - - - - The gods were far more indulgent (15) valer, 
to the Poet Simonides, and confirmed him in the reſolu- Maximus, jy, , 
* tion which he had taken from the wholeſome advice c, vil, num, i, 
* be had received in his ſleep. For when he was ready Ci . 2 ah 
* to take ſhipping, and had buried the dead body of a yinatione, RY 
* man which lay on the ſhore, he apas warned by the fil. 308, c. 
© ſame man not to go to ſea the next day, and ſtay at 

land. They who had taken ſhipping periſhed, in his 

Abt, by a florm, and were ſwallowed up in the 

* waves. Simonides rejoiced, becauſe he had truſted his 

* life rather to a dream than a ſhip. Being mindful 

© of the favour, he immortalized that man in a moſt 

© elegant poem, erected a better and more durable tomb 

« to him, than that which he had formerly built upon 

* the deſart ſands” He did not think that humanity 

required any thing from him beſides the burying of 

the dead body ; but being ſo well rewarded for that 

fayour, he went farther, and put this glorious epitaph 

upon the tomb of that unknown man. 


O05] A Keiow Etmorids is} oawThps 
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Hic quidem Cei Simonidis eſt ſervator, 
Qui & mortuus vivo retulit gratiam (18). (18) Trete. 


This is the tomb of the man who ſaved the life of Sino- Chad. 1 Hf, 
nides of Ceos, and who, after his death, was grateful , lun 


- 0 one Ar:ftides, Se 
10 the living. 185 0 Voſſius, de Hi 


| TT | ſtor, Græcis, li, 
[C] The invention of local memory is aſcribed to ii cap xxx, 
him.) It will not be improper to obſerve upon what 4: 33} pms 
occation he invented it. When Scopas and his gueſts ,,n;.. ef Tas 
were cruſhed by the fall of the room, they were ſo z«. 
disfigured that they could not be known one from an- 
other. And yet there was a neceſſity to know them; for 
thoſe, who deſigned to bury them, deſired to perform 
that duty, each to his kinſman. Simonides removed 
the difficulty ; he remembred in what place each 
gueſt ſat down at table, and was thereby enabled to 
tell each of their relations which of them was to be 


buried by him. Afterwards conſidering how neceſſary (19) Cicero & 


Oratore, lib. i, 
; a fol. 87, D. Ser 
the method of annexing them to certain places, that 4% Quintilian 


is, he was the inventer of local memory. Cicero ſhall /:5. x:, cap. i, 
be my voucher (19). Non ſum tanto ego, inquit, ingenio, Pak · 517. 
guanto Themiſtocles fuit, ut oblivionis artem quam me- 

f lim, gratia habeo Simoni di illi Chio 2 
moriæ malim, gratiamque habeo „ em | in the fore 
primum ferunt artem memoriæ protuliſſe. Dicunt enim going citation 
quum cernaret . (20) Quos quum humare vellent (9), the work! 
ſui, neque poſſent obtritos internoſcere ulls modo, Simoni- omit here. 
des dicitur ex eo quod meminifſet quo eorum loco quiſ- 
que cubuiſſet, demonſtrator uniuſeujuſque ſepeliendi fuiſſe. 
Hac tum re admonitus inveniſſe fertur, ordinem eſſe 
maxime, qui memoriæ lumen afferret. Itaque iis qui 
hanc partem ingenii exercerent, locos efſe capiendos, & ea 
que memoria tenere vellent effingenda animo, atque in his (22)Philoſtratty 
lacis collocanda : fic fore, ut ordinem rerum locorum ord in tbe life * 
conſervaret, res autem ipſas rerum effigies notaret, atque * _— 
ut locis pro cera, fimulacris pro literis uteremur. {.,, in Vits 
That author obſerves, in another place, that Simonides Sophiſtar. lb. i, 
had a very good memory (21). Theſe words of Phi- in Proclo. 


(21) Cicero, 
Tuſculan. Cult. 
lib. i, fel. 249, 
C. 


hundred years old had flill a better memory than Si mo- 
nides ever had in his greateſt vogue ; and he uſed to fing 
a canticle which that Poet had made in praiſe of memory, 
wherein he ſays, that every thing fades and wanſhes 
away in time, whereas time never grows old, is never 
corrupted, and always remains the ſame, with memory 
that goes along with it (22). Some authors ſay, that 
Simonides took ſome remedies to acquire a good me- 
mory, which produced the intended effe& (23). tarcell, il. avi 
[D] A eighty years of age he diſputed the prize of cab. v, pag. % 

Poetry.] This he mentioned in one of his poems. 116. 
* | « Simonides, 


varii memoraſt 
Cyrum regem 
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Scriptores 
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Vz Pag · u. 


| 5 (28) Petavius, 


uved till the 


cap. v, pag. m. 116, quotes it. 


« Simonides vero Poeta octogeſimo anno & docuiſſe 
« ſe carmina, & in eorum certamen deſcendiſſe ipſe 
« gloriatur: nec fuit iniquum, illum voluptatem ex 
« ingenio ſuo diu percipere, cum eam omni ævo fru- 
* endam traditurus eſſet (24). - - But the Poet 
Maximus, lib. * Simonides gloried that at eighty years of age, he both 
viii, cap. vii, . compoſed verſes, and conteſted for the prize : nor was 
aum, 13, in Et. © it unreaſonable that he ſhould long enjoy the pleaſure of 
« his own wit, which from him was to be enjoyed by all 
© apes.” ; ; 
2 ] The deſtrufion of his tomb . . . . did not re- 
main unpuniſhed.] Phoenix, General of the Agrigentines, 
being at war with the Syracuſans, pulled down Simo- 
nides's tomb (25), and built a tower with the mate- 
rials of it : and it happened that the town was taken 
through that part of the wall where the tower was built. 
e. 56. Callimachus brought in Simonides complaining of 
end Kal. that impious action, and ſaying, that Phoenix had not 
chrum cum mag- been afraid of Caſtor and Pollux, who, added he, 
na contemptione preſerved me from the fall of a houſe (26). Suidas's 
& _—_ A1. negligence cannot be ſufficiently wondered at; for he 
folvit. Heidi in does not name the town, where a tower was built 


uss, 
brag Tot, of the ſtones of Simonides's tomb. But becauſe he ſays 


(24) Valer, 


(25) Ataver 
15 T&Qov TS 
Liu vid A 


742 that a General of the Agrigentines cauſed that tomb to 
(26) Taken 


be demoliſhed, and the tower to be built, we have 
om Suidas, ſome reaſon to think that it was Agrigentum. Unleſs 
ibid, one had rather ſay, that Phcenix having conquered Sy- 
racuſe, and being beſieged in it, cauſed a wall to be 

fortified by the building of a tower, and that Syracuſe 

was re-taken, through that place. It is likely Simo- 

nides died at Hiero's court. A very learned Chronolo- 

ger places the death of this Poet a year before that of 

the prince. Utriuſque obitus contiguos, ut ita dicam, 

in annos incurrit, Simonidis quidem in annum mundi 

35 16. Hieronis autem 35 17, apud P. Petavium 

(27) Leſcalopier. © lib. 13. de doctrina temporum (27). - - - Both their 
12 de deaths happened, if I may ſay ſo, in contiguous years, 
I6,5, pap, 84. © that of Simonides in the year of the world 3516. But 
; Hiero's in 3517, as Petavius ſays. We may obſerve 
that Petavius follows Diodorus Siculus, who ſays that 
Hiero died in the ſecond year of the LXXVIIIth Olym- 
piad (28); and therefore he believed that Simonides 
died in the firſt year of the ſame olympiad (29). But 
becauſe he places (30) the beginning of the olym- 
piads in the year of the word 3208, he placed the 
death of Simonides in the year of the world 
(29) Id. ibid, 3517. | . | | | | 
Part, ii, lb, i, [F] The anſwer he gawe to a prince, who aſked him 
14% F. the definition of GO D, is ven famous.) Hiero, ty- 
oy, rant of Sicily, defired that Poet to tell him what Gop 
(30) Suidas ſays is. The Poet anſwered him, that it was not a que- 
that Simonides ſtion that could be immediately anſwered, and that he 
wanted a whole day to think upon it. When that 
term was over, Hiero aſked the anſwer ; but Simo- 
nides deſired two days more to conſider of it. This 
was not the laſt delay he aſked : he was often called 
on to give an anſwer, and every time he defired dou- 


in Rationario 
Tempor. Parte, 
i, lib. iii, cap. 


vi, p. M, 136, 


LXXVIIlth O- 
Iympiad. 


ble the time he had laſt demanded. The tyrant won- 


dring at it, deſired to know the reaſon of it. I do 
ſo, anſwered Simonides, becauſe the more I examine 
the matter, the more obſcure it appears to me. I am 
going to give the ſame account of this in Latin, to 
the end it may be ſeen, that Cicero, in the perſon of 
Cotta the pontiff, declares, that, in the like caſe, he 
would give the ſame anſwer as Simonides did. Nec 
ego nunc ipſe aliquid afferam melius ; ut enim modo 
dixi, omnibus fere in rebus, & maxime in phyſicis, 
quid non fit, citiùs, quam quid fit dixerim. Roges / 
me; quid aut qualis fit Deus: auftore utar Simo- 
* nide; de quo cum quæſiviſſet hoc idem tyrannus 
* Hiero, deliberandi caufſa ſibi unum diem poſtulavit. 
Cum idem ex eo poſtridie quæreret, biduum petivit; 
* cum ſceepius duplicaret numerum dierum, admiranſ- 
que Hiero quzreret cur ita faceret, Qu 1A QUAN- 
* TO, inquit, DIVTIUs CONSIDERO, TANTO MIHI 
RES VIDETUR OBSCURIOR. Sed Simonidem ar- 


bitror (non enim Poëta ſolùm ſuavis, verùm etiam 
VOI. V. | 


world (5). He lived ſtill above ten years longer (c). It is ſaid that the deſtruction of his 
tomb by a General of the Agrigentines did not remain unpuniſhed [E]. The anſwer which 
he gave to a prince, who aſked him the definition of Gop, is very famous [F]. I 


(b) See the Greek Diſtich mentioned by Ariſtides rep! Tg wapeOdiyuaro;, Valeſius in Amm. Marcell, /ib, xvi, 
(e) Eipwvidyg 6 Rerog vi Wh. 

ſupra nonaginta (vixit.) Lucian, in Macrobiis, ſub finem, pag. m. 644, Tom. ii. Suidas makes him live eigbty-nine 

years, and not ninety-nine, as Giraldus does. Dialog. IX, Hiſtoriæ Pottarum, pag. 46 3. 


7% eveviuovra (Tx ue). Simonides Ceus 


) 7 
* Eeteroqui doctus, ſapienſque traditur) quia multa 
* yenirent in mentem acuta, atque ſubtilia, dubitantem 
quid eorum eſſet veriſſimum, deſperaſſe omnem veri- 5 
tatem (31). - - Neither can I now offer any thing (31) Cicero, de 


eſpecially in Phyſics, I can more readily tell what a St s 2 he. 4 
thing is not, than what it is. Aſe me what, or rii. oy 
wwhat kind of a being is GOD; I avill anfwer in 
the words of Simonides; who, when the tyrant Hiero 
had aſted him this queſtion, required a day to conſider 

of it. When next day he aſzed him the ſame queſtion, 
Simonides required two days more : When he had often 
doubled the time he required, and Hiero bting ſurpriſed, 
aſked him the reaſon of it. IT is, ſays he, BECAUsE 
THE LONGER I CONSIDER, THE MORE OBSCURE 
THE SUBJECT APPEARS TO ME. But I think 
that Simonides, (who is recorded to have been not 

only a delightful Poet, but befides a learned and wiſe 

man) when many acute and ſubtile things came into 

his mind, doubted which were trueſt, and at length diſ- 

« paired of all truth. Obſerye well the laſt words of 

Cicero: they ſtrike home, they come to the point. 

Simonides might eafily have anſwered, had he been 

contented with popular notions, and thoſe lively im- 

preſſions which are now called inward proofs. But as 

he had to do with a diſcerning prince (32) who had (42) See Zlian 
refined his judgment, by his frequent converſations Var. Hiſtor. 
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with men of learning, he was afraid to hazard his re- - 15 64s 905 
putation. Therefore he took time to examine the th 


matter, he viewed it in all lights, and on every ſide; 
and becauſe his mind no ſooner furniſhed him with 
ſeveral anſwers, but it ſuggeſted the refutation of 
them : he found nothing ſolid ; he diſcovered every 
where a ſtrong and weak fide, and depths unſearch- 
able : he feared therefore left he ſhould be deceived, 
whatever principles he might lay down to ſettle the de- 
finition of Gop : he no longer entertained any hopes 
of finding the truth, and ſo gave it up. A man of 
mean parts would not have been ſo nice; but would 
have been dazzled with the firſt hypotheſis he had 
met with, he would not have apprehended the diffi- 
culty in it, and would have dogmatically laid it down 
as the immoveable point of truth, beyond which there 
was nothing but folly and extravagance. There are 
even perſons of great parts, who quickly deliver their 
opinion as the only one that ought to be embraced ; 


they decide, that it is evident, and abuſe thoſe who 


do not acknowledge it. A ftrong perſuaſion inſpires 
them with this conduct. Tertullian will ſupply us 
with another example. He will have it, that this hap- 
pened not at the court of Syracuſe, but at that of 
Lydia: According to him, Crœſus demanded of Tha- 


les a definition of Gop, but had it not, what time 


ſoever he granted that Philoſopher to examine that 
queſtion. * Quid enim Thales ille princeps Phyſico- 
rum ſciſcitanti Crœſo de divinitate certum renun- 
tiavit, commeatus deliberandi ſæpe fruſtratus ? Deum 
quilibet opifex Chriſtianus & invenit, & oſtendit. 
Et exinde totum, quod adeo quæritur, re quoque 
aſſignat: licet Plato affirmet factitatorem univerſita- 
tis, neque inveniri facilem, & inventum enarrari in 
omnes difficilem (33). - - - - For what certain an- (33) Tertullia- 


to Crarſus aſking him concerning the Deity ; when he tico, cap. xlvi. 


© had often found that the time he required for confider- 


ing of it, was not ſufficient? Any Chriſtian tradeſ- 
man can both diſcover and declare what GOD it, 
and from thence can impart to others a full and ſati facto- 
ry anſwer : though Plato affirms, that the Maker of the 

* univerſe neither can eafily be diſcovered, nor, when diſs 
© covered, can be eafily deſcribed to all men.” You ſee how 
much this Father extolleth the knowledge of the meaneſt 
Chriſtian artificer above that of the moſt famous heathen 
Philoſophers. All our tradeſmen, ſays he, find Gop and 
declare him, and effetually explain whatever may be 
called in queſtion concerning the divine natures Which 
is as much as to ſay, that if Crœſus or Hiero had 
Nn Mo | aſked 


better: for as I have juſt ſaid in all ſubjechs, and Natura Deorum, 


c 
« fawer did Wales, the chief of natural Philoſophers, give nus, in Apologe- 
c 
c 
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mean, the anſwer he gave to Hiero, tyrant of Syracuſe, to whoſe coutt he went, not- 


\ 


aſked the moſt ignorant of the Chriſtians, What is 
GOD, and which are his attributes, they would im- 
mediately have received a direct anſwer, and fo full, 
that nothing would have been wanting. Tertullian 
goes too faſt, and ſuffers himſelf to be carried away 
by his imagination. He conſidereth not that the Pa- 
gan Philoſophers, who 3 themſelves un- 
able to ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe who aſked them, 
what Gop was, were only at a loſs for an anſwer, 
becauſe they would not reſt contented with the yul- 
r notions, as an ignorant perſon would have done. 
Nothing could have been more eaſy than for them to 
have anſwered, Gop is an infinite being, and omni- 
potent, who framed the univerſe and governs'it, who 
puniſhes and rewards, who is angry with ſinners, and 
is attoned by our ſacrifices. In this manner would 
our tradeſmen have anſwered Hiero, adding what we 
read in the Catechiſm concerning the perſons in the 
Trinity, and the death and paſſion of IEsuSs Caurisr, 
Sc. Once more, if Thales or Simonides had been 
 fatisfied with theſe general notions, they would not 
have demanded time to prepare their anſwer, they 
would have had it in readineſs. But as they deſired that 
all the terms of the definition required ſhould be evident- 
ly indiſputable, and found themſelves, that whatever 
they could propoſe might be diſputed, they deman- 
ded one delay after another, and at laſt were not able 
to anſwer. I believe Simonides imagined, that his 
anſwer would be propoſed to be canvaſſed by all the 
fine wits of the court of Syracuſe, and that he would be 
obliged to defend it by reſolving all their difficulties. 
This is what probably he thought with himſelf. 
If I fay, that Gop is a being diſtint from all the 
bodies which compoſe the univerſe, I ſhall be aſked 
if the univerſe always exiſted, at leaſt as to the matter 
of it ? Had that matter an efficient cauſe? And if I 
anſwer that it had one, I oblige myſelf to maintain 
that it was made of nothing, but this is a doctrine I 
ſhall never be able to make either Hiero or the fine 
wits of his court to comprehend, and which I cannot 
_ comprehend myſelf : wherefore I have reaſon to be 
uncertain my ſelf, whether that point is true or not : 


for ſo long as it is to me incomprehenſible, I cannot 


be rightly aſſured of its ſtate and nature. If I fay, 

that the matter of the univerſe hath no efficient cauſe, 

I ſhall be aſked, whence comes Gop to have the 

3 power over it, and why hath it not as much power 
(34) See, above, Over Gon as he hath over it (34)? I muſt give good 
the remark reaſons, why of two beings independent one of the 


12. 4 * other as to exiſtence, equally neceſſary and eternal, 
CURUS, and one hath all power over the other, without being re- 


Dr Burnet, Bi- Ciprocally liable to be acted upon by the other. It is 
ſhop of Saliſbury, not ſufficient to ſay, that Gop is a being diſtin from 
1 Oy bodies which compoſe the univerſe. They will deſire 
the Lens to know, whether he is like them with reſpe& to 
October 1699, extenſion, that is, whether he is extended. If I an- 
pag. 442. ſwer; that he is extended, they will infer that he is 

corporeal and material: and I do not find myſelf 

able to make them underſtand, that there are two 

kinds of extenſion, one corporeal, the other incorpo- 

real; one compoſed of parts and conſequently diviſi- 

ble, the other perfectly ſimple and of conſequence in- 

diviſible. If I fay that Gop is not extended, it will 
(45) Si mentem be inferred. that he is no where, and that he cannot 
iam quaſi ani- have any union with the world. And how then 
mal aliquod eſſe ſhall he move the bodies? How can he act where he 
voluit, erit ali- ig not? Beſides, our underſtanding is not capable to 
quid BE, conceive a ſubſtance unextended, and a ſpirit entirely 
os, aig ſeparated from matter (35). But ſuppoſing it ſhould 
autem rl. be d me, that Gop 1s an immaterial and un- 
mente? Cingitur extended ſubſtance, a ſpirit infinite and omnipotent. 
ogy * How many new queſtions ſhould I have to reſolve? 


quoniam non 


fit, 2 _— taking freedom. to be the wer of acting, or not 
Leentize noſtræ ing. Whatever he does t 


lib. i, de Natu- 
ra Deorum, pag. 


39. Edit, 
peril, 


- 


withſtanding 


t many things, which, in regard to their devotion, 
he will abſtain from doing. But if to avoid this trou- 
bleſome inconveniency, I have recourſe to the hy- 
potheſis of the liberty of indifferency, and of condi- 
tional wills, I lay myſelf under an obligation to ex- 
plain, both how this ſort of liberty can be conſiſtent 
with a being that is not the cauſe of its own power 


(36), and how an infinite train of conditional decrees, (36) The nw. 


is compatible with a cauſe infinitely wiſe and indepen- of God, with al 
dent, which muſt have followed a plan fixed and im- 1 
moveable, and which at bottom hath no attribute eig, ert 

. . * . , erefyre 
more eſſential than immutability ; for there is not 


of a being infinitely perfect than this of unchangeable- Þ<ines, but ye. 
neſs. Theſe are, if I am not miſtaken, a few of ny a 
the reaſons which offered themſelves to Simonides, 11 8 
when he ſought -for the definition demanded of him, 
and which made him determine not to give any, fo 
afraid was he of affirming what was not true. | 

I may venture to ſay, that of moſt men it becomes 
Tertullian the leaſt to inſult our Thales, and to boaſt 
of our tradeſmen, for had he been in the place of 
Thales or Simonides, he would have but poorly come 
off. His zeal and haſty temper would have promp- 
ted him to give an immediate anſwer to the queſtion 
of Crœſus, or that of Hiero. But if you deſire to 
know what anſwer he would have made, read theſe _ 5 
words of Daille (37): How ſtrange is his Philoſophy, (37) Daille of 
concerning the nature of GOD , <whom he ſeems to the right uſe of 


male ſubjef to paſſions like ours, to anger, to hatred, to 8 


book ii, cb. iv, 


grief? He aſcribes | io him a corporeal ſubflance, not Pag. m 354. 


believing (as he ſays) that any one would deny that 
GOD is a boch, which will ſurpriſe us leſs, if be + Tertull. l. 
boldly aſſerts T, that there is no ſubſtance but what is i, adv. Mar, 
corporeal. Every one may fee, that Tertullian b. 25, & 5 2. 
would have defined Gop to be 4 corporeal fub- 


ſtance ſubje& to paſſions. If he had explained his defi- Id. dv. 07 


nition, he would have ſaid, that our fins exaſperate cap. «1, & I. 
the Deity, that he hates the crime, and feels a real i, contra Ia, 
forrow when his laws are violated : but is eaſily ap- . bring Qu 
peaſed when his mercy is implored. Would he have pus rn ww” 
been able to maintain this anſwer before Simonides, Deus ſpiritusch 
and the other ſages, whom King Hiero entertained - 
at his court? Would they not have objected to him 1 74. Jib. ade. 
that every body is diviſible, and compounded of Hg. cp. 3; 
parts; and of conſeqence, that the infinitely perfect be- gn is 
ing is not a body. Would they not have ſaid, that eujuſque. i 
ſupreme happineſs is eſſential to the divine nature, 
which therefore is not ſubject to paſſion, nor to any 
trouble or vexation? Would they not have faid, that 
the divine nature is unchangeable, and conſequently 
cannot alter either from love to hatred, or from ha- 
tred to love, nor from compaſſion to wrath, nor. from 
wrath to compaſſion? If he had recurred to meta- 
phors, would he not have been told, that Hiero want- 
ed not a rhetorical anſwer, but an accurate definition, 
exactly conformable to the laws of Logic, or right 
reaſoning. It will be owned, I aſſure myſeltf, * 
Tertullian had done better had he been ſilent, as he 
was whom he inſults. Let us ſuppoſe, that his Chri- 
ſtian tradeſman whom he repreſents ſo knowing, were 
aſked by Hiero, and ſhould anſwer, GOD isa being 
immaterial, infinite, all-powerful, perfettly good, perfectly 
happy, and infinitely juſt, who created all things according 
to the good pleaſure of his own will ; can we think, that 
Simonides examining that anſwer, would not haye 
faid, all this I knew as well as you; but I would not 
venture to aſſert it, becauſe it appears to me, that a 
being infinitely powerful, infinitely good, infinitely 
holy, and who had created all things with a perfect 
liberty ef indifference, would not have ſubjected man 
to that ſinful and: miſerable ſtate in which he lives. Had 
he left the ſoul at liberty to unite it ſelf to the body 
or not, it would never have entred into the body ; 
for by ſuch a choice, the ſoul would have appeared 
too fooliſh to be the workmanſhip of a being infi- 
nitely perfect. If it is he who joins our ſouls to bo- 
dies, he muſt be induced to it by ſome determina- 
tion natural and irreſiſtible ; for acting freely, that is, 
having power to act or to abſtain from acting, to act 
after one, or after another manner, it cannot be ima- 
ined that he would have taken that courſe, ſeeing the 
bu by its union with the body, becomes ſubjected to 
a thouſand 
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SIMONIDES. 


vichſtanding his great age; being prompted to it by his covetouſneſs, for he 


a thouſand dilgraceful and abſurd diſorders, and to 

almoſt a continual miſery. Quinetiam dicunt, fi 

anima eſt divina poteſtque vivere ſejuncta a membris 

mortalibus, ut quid ſe miſeræ carni inſinuat? cujus 
vitio tot perpetitur mala, & admittat tot flagitia ? 
ergo ſtulta eſt, ſi ſponte hoc facit: at fi invita nefan- 
das corporis ingreditur latebras, quis cogit ? an ipſe 
Juppiter? ergo Deus nequaquam hanc diligit : imo 
carcere quam clauſit tam turpi, odiſſe videtur (38). 
- - - - But, moreover they ſay, If the ſoul is divine, 

and can live ſeparated from its mortal members, awhy 
does it join itſelf to a miſerable body? by the pravity 
of which it ſuffers ſo much evil, and commits ſo much 
avickedneſs ? therefore it is fooliſh, if it does this of 
its own accord: but if unwillingly it enters the wile 
© caverns of the body, æubo compels it? Does Tupiter him- 
« ſelf? therefore & O D loves it not; yea, he appears 
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© 'to hate wwhat he hath ſhut up in ſo deteſtable a priſon.” 


But we will not leave our Chriſtian tradeſman to 
ſuſtain all the charge: we will call in a Divine, who 
may explain to Simonides the whole ſyſtem of Grace, 
and all the oeconomy of the decrees of Predeſtination : 
undoubtedly this Poet would anſwer him, you carry 
me from one dark region to another ſtill more ob- 


ſcure. I cannot comprehend how under the govern- 
ment of a Gop who had the attributes you mention, 


there can ever be occaſion for any puniſhment ; for 
the ſovereign power of ſuch a deity, together with an 
unlimited goodneſs and holineſs, would never permit 
any puniſhable crime to be perpetrated in his domi- 
nions. Such a being as this ſeems to me incapable 
of making his glory to reſult from the miſery of ano- 
ther, or depend on the endleſs duration of infernal 
torments : I even apprehend there is a downright incon- 
ſiſtency betwixt theſe two things, three Perſons who 


are but one Gop, of which the one puniſheth, and 


the other is puniſhed, and yet it cannot be ſaid, that 
he who is puniſhed, puniſheth, and that he who pu- 
niſheth is puniſhed, tho yet both, one and the other 
are only one and the ſelf ſame ſubſtance, only one 


and the ſame Gop! Theſe three Perſons, I fay, are 


to me a direct contradiction. 


Wherefore I choſe 
Tather to give no anſwer to the Prince of Syracuſe, 
than to have propoſed to him ſuch definitions of Gop. 

But, it may be faid, Is then Tertullian groſsly mi- 
ſtaken, when he prefers Chriſtian tradeſmen to the 
Philoſophers ?. I anſwer, That what he aſſerts may 
very well be rectified. There needs only be ſaid, 
that the meaneſt Chriſtian tradeſman does ſtedfaſtly 
believe more things concerning the nature of Gop, 
than the greateſt of heathen Philoſophers have been 
able to attain the knowledge of. He needs only de- 
clare that with his bare Catechiſm, he will give ſo 
great a number of particulars, that for one thing they 


did partly affirm, he will aſſert forty without heſita- 


tion. This is what Tertullian might have ſaid with- 
out being miſtaken. But theſe Chriſtians ſo knowing 
in compariſon of Thales, and any other Philoſophers 
of antient Greece, would have been as much at a 
ſtand what to ſay, and as ſilent as Thales, if they 
had offered nothing but what they did clearly and 
diſtinctly comprehend; and they are beholden for 
their great knowledge, only to their having the hap- 


pineſs of being educated in a Church, where they ob- 


tinually demand 


tained an hiſtorical, and even ſometimes a juſtifying 
faith of revealed truths. This convinces them of the 
exiſtence of ſeveral things which they do not com- 
prehend. Our greateſt divines, if they acted as Simo- 
nides did, that is, if they affirmed nothing for cer- 
tain concerning the nature of Go p, but what by 


the light of reaſon appeared to them undeniable, evi- 


dent, and proof againſt all objections, would have con- 


farther delays of all the Hieroes in 
the world. Add moreover, that though Simonides 
ſhould have had the opportunity of conſulting and 
examining the ſcriptures, without the influence either 
of education or grace, he would not have got out of 
his labyrinth and ſilence. Reaſon would forbid him 
to deny the facts contained in the ſcripture, and make 
him perceive ſomething ſupernatural in the connection 
and order of theſe ſacts; but this would not have been 
ſuffcient to bring him to a determination. Phe 
Powers of reaſon, and Philoſophical examination, go 
no farther than to hold us in ſuſpence, and to keep 


_ diſtin parts, impenetrable, and ſeparable from one 
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us in fear of erring, whether we affirm, or whether 15 | 
we deny (39). Either the Grace of Gop, or educa- (39) Obſerve that 
tion muſt neceſſarily come in to their aſſiſtance. And ce mater in 
carefully obſerve, that there is not any ſyſtem againſt Pf: 
which reaſon affords more objections than that of the nides, was not 
goſpel. The myſtery of the Trinity, the incarnation the exiſtence of 
of the Word, his death for the expiation of our fins, God, but 24g 
the propagation of Adam's ſin, the eternal predeſtination NN . 
of a few men to heavenly happineſs, the eternal con- 
demnation of almoſt all men to the torments of hell, 
which will never have an end; the loſs of free - will 
ever ſince the fall of Adam, c. are matters, which 
would have furniſhed Simonides with greater doubts, than 
his imagination did ever ſuggeſt to him. Let us ö 
mind what St Paul ſays (40), not only that the goſpel (49) 1 Cor. i. 
was a ſtumbling-block to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs *7> 53: 
to the Greeks, but alſo that Gop ſaved men by the 
fooliſhneſs of preaching. 
Here follows a conſideration which, perhaps, ought 
not to be ſlighted. Simonides was, in all likelihood, in 
great difficulty, about the genus of the definition: he durſt 
not ſay that Gop was matter, an hundred objections hin- 
dred him. He durſt not ſay that Gop was a ſpirit ; for 
he could apprehend nothing but under the notion of ex- 
tenſion. Until Des Cartes, all our doors, both Divines, 
and Philoſophers, attributed extenſion to ſpirits ; infinite 
extenſion to Gop, and finite to angels, and rational ſouls. 
It is true, they maintained that this extenſion was not 
material, nor compounded of parts, and that ſpirits 
are wholly in every part of the ſpace wherein they 
are, Toti in toto & toti in fingulis partibus. Hence 
proceeded the three ſpecies of local preſence, abi cir- 
cumſeriptivum, ubi definitivum, ubi repletivum, the firſt 
for bodies, the ſecond for created ſpirits, the third for 
Gop. The Carteſians have rejected all theſe tenets, 
they ſay, that ſpirits have no kind of extenſion, nor 
local preſence ; but their opinion is rejected as very 
abſurd. Wherefore almoſt all our Philoſophers, and 
all our Divines, do at this day ftill teach according to 
the popular opinion, that the ſubſtance of Gop is dif- 
fuſed through infinite ſpaces. - But certainly, this is 
pulling down with one hand, what hath been ſet up 
by the other; it is, in effect, aſcribing to Gop mate- 
riality, which had been denied of him. You fay, 
that he is a ſpirit, very well, this 1s aſcribing to him 
a nature different from matter; but at the ſame time 
you ſay, that his ſubſtance is diffuſed every where: 
you ſay therefore that he is extended : but we have 
no idea of two kinds of extenſion ; we clearly con- 
ceive that all extenſion of whatever kind it be, hath 


another: it is monſtrous to ſay that the ſoul is all in 
the brain, and all in the heart. It is inconceivable, 
that the divine extenſion, and the extenſion of mat- 
ter can be in the ſame place; this would be a real 
penetration of dimenſions, which our reaſon cannot 
apprehend. Beſides, things which are penetrated by a | 
third, are penetrated by one another (41), and thus (41) Quz pene- 
the heavens, and the terreſtrial globe, are mutually pe- trantur cum uno 
netrated ; for they would be penetrated with the di- DEER.” is 
vine ſubſtance ; which, according to you, has no parts; bis axiom, rhoſe 
hence it follows, that the ſun is penetrated by the are refit robo 
ſame being as the earth. In one word, if matter is /ay tba a ſolid 
matter only becauſe it is extended, by conſequence all ee en 
extenſion is matter: you cannot ſhew any attribute pins. 
different from extenſion, by virtue of which matter is 
matter. The impenetrability of bodies can only re- 
ſult from their extenſion, we can conceive no other 
grounds of it, and ſo you muſt grant, that if ſpirits 
were extended, they would be impenetrable, where- 
fore they would not be different from bodies by pe- 
netrability. After all, according to the common do- 
ctrine, the divine extenſion is neither more nor leſs 
impenetrable or penetrable, than that of body. 
Its parts, call them virtual as much as you pleaſe, 
its parts, I ſay, cannot be penetrated one by another, 
but they may be penetrated by the parts of matter. 
Do not you ſay the ſame thing concerning the parts 
of matter ; they cannot penetrate one another, but 
they can penetrate the virtual parts of the divine ex- 
tenſion? If you will but attentively conſult common 
ſenſe, you will perceive, that when two extenſions are 
2822 in the ſame place, the one is as penetra- 

as che other. It cannot therefore be ſaid, _ 


* 
+ 


(42) Leſcalope- 
rius in Ciceron. 
de Natura Deo- 
rum, lib. i, pag. 


24, 85. 


(43) Certè hoc 
eſt Deus, quod 
& cùm dicitur, 
non poteſt dici: 
cum æſtimatur, 


a 


SIMONIDES. 


money (d), and knew that Hiero was a liberal prince, Some Divines would not have 


made 


(ad) See the remark [N, citation (86). 


the extenſion of matter differs from any other ſort of 
extenſion by impenetrability: It is therefore certain, 
that all extenſion is matter, and conſequently you 
only take from Gop the name of matter, and attri- 
bute to him the thing itſelf; when you affirm that he 
is extended. Since therefore it was not poſſible for 
vou to have done otherwiſe, you ought not to wonder, 
that Simonides durſt not deny that Gop was matter; 
neither durſt he affirm it; he choſe rather to be ſi- 
lent. We muſt remember, that the moſt ſubtle Car- 
teſians maintain, that we can form no idea of a ſpiri- 
tual ſubſtance. We only know by experience that it 
thinks, but we know not what is the nature of that 
being, whoſe modifications are thoughts; we know 
not what is the ſubje& in which theſe thoughts exiſt, 
or the ground that ſupports them. Simonides 
perhaps, was hereby obliged not to ſay that Gop 
was a ſpirit. He could not conceive what a ſpirit was. 

A Jeſuit, who writ a commentary upon Cicero's 
books De Natura Deorum, does not blame Simonides for 
being ſo reſerved, and wiſhes the antient Poets and 
Philoſophers, and the heretics had imitated him. 
What he obſerves, concerning the incomprehenſibility 
of Gop, deſerves to be tranſcribed here. Quæ Ter- 
© tullianus inſcitiz, alii modeſtiæ dederunt. Atque uti- 
nam veteres philoſophi, & poetz, quique illos con- 
«© ſecuti ſunt Hæretici, hac in parte tam verecundi, 
, 0 Thales, aut Simonides, fuiſſent: nunquam pro- 


eto aded abfurda, impia, & blaſphema Divinæ 


« Naturz affinxiſſent, nunquam impegiſſent in fœdiſſi- 
mos errores, in quos per ſummam impudentiam præ- 
« fidentes homunculos videmus, & dolemus impegiſſe. 
« Nimirum tenemur omnes magno quodam ſciendi ſtu- 
dio, cognoſcendi vero numinis, multo majore : ex 
quo Deum quidem a nobis cognoſci velle licet intel- 
« ligere ; ſed intra fines præſtitutos, & intra columnas, 
quibus ſuo ipſe quaſi digito inſcripſit, Ne plus ultra: 
6 func enim divinis in rebus adyta quædam, in quz 
Magnus Deus noluit nos penetrare: quod fi quis 
© temeritate, & confidentia ſui elatus porro pergit, ac 
« perrumpere, hoc facrarium attentat, quo penitiùs 
« ingreditur, eo denſiores illi tenebræ offunduntur, ut 
vel fic, & Divine Naturæ majeſtatem imperveſtiga- 
© bilem, & humanæ mentis imbecillitatem, fi quid 
« ſapit, agnoſcat, ac confiteri cum Simonide cogatur, 
Quanto diutiùs confidero, tant mihi res videtur ob- 
«* ſcurior. Quemadmodum de ſpecu quodam Coricio 
narrat Pomponius Mela, qui primum jucunda qua- 


dam ameænitate allectat adeuntes ad ſe, donec altidùs, 


atque altiùs ingreſſos tandem horror quidam ac Ma- 
« jeſtas numinis illie inhabitantis pedem referre com- 
pellat (42). - - - - What Tertullian imputes to igno- 
rance, others have aſcribed to modeſiy, and I wiſh the 
antient Philoſophers and Poets, and the heretics who 


* 

* 

* came aſter them, had in this matter been as reſerved 
c 

o 


K 


as Wales or Simonides were : They auould never have 


pious, and blaſphemous, or ever have broached fuch 
© deteflable errors, as bold, impudent, and deſpicable men 
© hawe dane. All men are naturally very defirous of 
* knowledge, but efpecially of the Deity: whereby wwe may 
© perceive that GOD would be known by us, but he 
* hath ſet certain bounds to our knowledge, beyond which 
aue neither ought nor can proceed, and hath as it avere 
© erefted pillars, engraven, as it were, with his own 
« finger, with a Ne plus ultra: For in things 
* divine, there are holy receſſes into which the great 
« GOD will not permit us to enter; but if any, puffed 


« up with raſhmeſs and confidence, will preſumptuouſly 


non pateſt zſti- attempt it, the further he goes, the more he will be 


mari : cùm com- 
paratur, non po- 
teſt comparari: 
cùm definitur, 
ipsã definitione 
creſcit. Auguſtin, 
Sermone de tem- 
pore CIX, apud 


Leſcalopertum, 
ibid, Pag · 8 So 


(44) La Mothe 

le Vayer. Let- 
ter cxvi, pag. 26, 
of the 12th wol, 
Edit „ in 14.0, 


* ſurrounded by darkneſs, ſo that he will be obliged to 
* acknowledge the unſearchable majeſty of the divine nature, 
and the imbecillity of the human mind, and confeſs with 
* Simonides, The —_ I conſider, the matter appears 
to me the more obſcure, As Pomponius Mela relates 
© of @ certain cave, that with a delightful pleaſure at 
« firſt allured thoſe that entred, till going ſtill further, 
aA certain horror, and the majeſty of the inhabiting Deity 
forced them to retire.” Aﬀterwards, he quotes a remark- 
able paſlage of St Auguſtin (4.3). A French author look- 
ed upon Simonides's modeſty as a pious action, and took 
from thence occaſion to inveigh againſt the boldneſs 
of the Eunomians. Remember, /ays he (44), the 


_ taught very well that GOD is wiſdom itſelf. He ſays 


attributed to the divine nature things ſo abſurd, im-- 


* pious modeſty of Sinionides, who having aſked but 

one day of King Hiero, to diſcourſe of the divine 

« eſſence before him, aſked him afterwards two days, 

and then three, proteſting that the more he thought 

upon it, the more he found it difficult to perform 

* his promiſe. For my part, I make no doubt, but that 

this humble acknowledgment of his ignorance was 

* more acceptable to the Supreme Being, as much a 

© heathen as Simonides was, than the boldneſs of an 

* Eunomius, and of that kind“ of Arians, who fol- Theodor. 

* lowed him, and boaſted of comprehending Gop as har. fabul. 

fully as he could comprehend himſelf.” Du Pleſſis 

Mornai, in the chapter wherein he proves by reaſons 

and authorities that it is impoſſible to comprehend | 

Gop (45), did not forget Simonides's anſwer. He ob- (45) It is the 

ſerves (46), without quoting any body, that this Poet 4th chapter of he 
concerning 

the Truth of the 

Chriſtian Reli. 

gion. 


in another place (47), that Ariſtotle in his Metaphyſics 

mentions and commends the known anſwer of Simonides 

to Hiero, importing in Sport that none but GOD it a | 

Metaphyfician, that is, can ſpeak of things that are above (46) Ibid, fl. », 

nature. In peruſing the Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle I could 355 

not find that . But be that as it will, the thought 

is very good, and is of the ſame import. 1 
When I ſaid that I have not in that work of Ari- WC 13 

ſtotle, met with that paſſage which Mr Du Plefſis in the Latin eg. 

quotes, it was in reſpect of the circumſtances of that ene, rhat by 

citation, namely, that it is an anſwer of Simonides 9 P FH, 

to Hiero commended by Ariſtotle ; for otherwiſe I 8 

found the following words in the ſecond chapter of tum illud Simm 

the firſt book. Av nal Sitatios &v uh dVSporivy dis ad Hirronem 

vopurQoiTo auTHs 1 KTHOLS. FOAA4XI yag i guors Pat, d ru 

SEAn Tov dr Iporter Efiv. ore tat? Eiporidny, fer nen an h. 

Ocos av . TU ENO yipas' dp N tn 2 ee 

acio wi Culciv Tiv ννẽũ!õauνονν imifhunr. Qu.. 

circa merito, ejus poſſeſſio non humana exiſtimari poteſt. b 

Multis enim in rebus ſerva natura hominum eft. Ita- 

gue ut Simonidi placet, folus Deus hunc fibi honorem 

vindicat. At non decet virum eam ſcientiam, quæ fibi 

congruit, non quærere (48). Thoſe words amount to 

this: The knowledge of the firſt prineiples is ſo ſub- 

lime, that it might be reaſonably ſaid, that the poſ- 

ſeſſion of it does not belong to man; and therefore, ac- 

cording to Simonides, that poſſeſſion is the privilege 

of Gop only: But it were an unbecoming thing for 

man not to endeavour to know himſelf, or to neglect 

the knowledge that concerns him. I fancy, that if I 

had lived in Ariſtotle's time, I ſhould have found 

his thought clearer than it is: However, I can find 

nothing in it, whereby it may appear that he com- 

mends or approves Simonides's opinion, and I have 

read ſome Commentators, who directly affirm that he 

confutes it. Fonſeca making a paraphraſtical note up- 

on thoſe words of Ariſtotle puts in the margin Ref#- 

tatio ſententiæ Simonidis, Here is the text which an- 

ſwers to that ſummary. Adeo compertum eſt. hanc 

* ſcientiam non eſſe humanam poſſeſſionem, ut inde 

ſumpſerit Simonides poeta ſui erroris occaſionem. 

* Monebat enim iis tantùm ſcientiis dandam eſſe ho- 

© minibus operam, quz cum mortali vita congruerent ; 

« proinde hanc ſcientiam, quæ de divinis rebus inſti- 

* tuitur, relinquendam eſſe Deo, diviniſque ſubſtan- 

© tits, quod fit ſupra humanum captum. Cui inepto 

conſilio, & virilis animi magnitudine indigno reſpon- 

© det Ariſtoteles, Non decere virum eam ſcientiam ne- 

« gligere, que maxims intellectui congruat, neque enim 

« eſt putanda aliena ab humana natura, cujus præcipua 

« pars eſt mens ipſa (49). - - That this knowledge (40) ponſea in 

« (viz. of a GOD) ts not in man's poſſeſſion, is a truth Ariſt. Metaphyl 

* ſo avell known, that it occaſſoned the error of Simoni- lib. i, cap. is, 

« des. For he adviſed that men ſhould apply only to thaſe Pag · m. 9. l. 

* ſciences, which concerned this mortal life; wwherefore 

that knowledge which concerns things divine, is to be 

n to GOD and divine beings, becauſe it ſurpaſſes 

* human capacity. To which unwiſe advice, unbecoming 

* the excellency of the human ſoul, Ariſtotle hath given 

* this anſwer, viz. That a man ought not to neglect 

6 

« 

6 


(47) Ibid. <, 


(48) Ariſtotel. 
Metaphyſ. 10. , 
cap. ii, pag. N. 


644, E. 


that knowledge, which ſuits beſt to his mind; for 

that is not to be thought foreign to human nature, 

ſince the mind is the chief part of it.“ He will 
have it (50) that Ariſtotle condemns a like thought ( 50) Id. ibid. & 
of Simonides in another place, and that this Poet is 4% Theo 
hinted at in the following words: Xpy 8 s #474 Rayne, 
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1355 E. 


(54) Id. 
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Fonſeca in 
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cap. It, 
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102, . 


E 5 (52) Plato, in 


rotagora, Page 
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SIMONI PDE S. 


made the ſame acknowledgment he did, that he could not give a definition of Gov [G}. 


/ 


TY mapaivivras, dvyperiiva gpoveiv, avyporov 
era, us eee Tov Jon, A e Goov 
ed N dravavariler, Kal aTAVTE ,,“ 
pos To (nv naTa To KpdTISOV Tov & euro. Ne- 
que nos oportet humana ſapere ac ſentire, ut quidam mo- 
nent, cum ſimus homines : neque mortalia, cum mortales : 
ſed nos ipſos, quoad. gur feeri poteſt, a mortalitate vin- 
dicare, atque omnia facere, ut ei noſtri parti, que in 
nobis eft optima, convenienter vivames (51). If this be 
true, this ſentence ought to be placed among thoſe of 
Simonides : viz. ſince we are but men, our know- 
ledge ſhould be but human; and ſince we are mortal, 
we ought to be contented with the knowledge of 
things mortal. We ſhall ſee another miſtake of Du 
Pleſſis Mornai. The firſt conſiſts in affirming that 
the abovementioned ſaying of Simonides was approved 
by Ariſtotle. 

We find in Plato's Protagoras (52), that that ſaying 
was in a poem inſcribed to Scopas, ſon of Creon the 
Theſſalian. It was not therefore an anſwer to King 
Hiero: And it is to be obſerved that the thing ſpo- 
ken of in that place is not ſcience but virtue : and 
that therefore it might be ſaid, that Ariſtotle's appli- 
cation is not right ; or that our Poet made uſe of the 
fame thought ſometimes with reſpe& to moral, and 
ſometimes in relation to intellectual qualities. Plato is 
very particular in his diſcuſſion of ſome verſes, where- 
in Simonides had ſaid, that it is a difficult thing to 


become a perfectly honeſt man, and that Pittacus was 


483) 18. ibid. 


Pag. 236, 1. | 


55 Plato, in 
Protagora, pag. 
237, D. See alſo 
pag. 239, C. 


(56) Pierre 


Charron, des 


= trois Veritez, 


lar, i, ch. v. 


— 3 a9 7:6 .6a ea & #0 


very much miſtaken in faying, that it is a difficult 
thing to continue an honeſt man. Or: ddp dya- 
Soy u dad Fe ws YET Far , Yepo! 75 
v aooi nat vow TeTpdlyovor, avev N Te 
ut. Difficile efſe virum were bonum fieri, manibus 
pedibuſque & mente ad amuſſim quadratis (53). Xeauc- 
Tov £7-FA00 Emperar. Difficile eſt bonum manere (5j 4). 


One of Plato's interlocutors maintains that thoſe words 


of Simonides are contradictory. Another maintains 


they are not, and underſtands them in this ſenſe : It is 


a difficult thing to become an honeſt man, and im- 
poſſible to continue ſo always; and therefore Pittacus 
is miſtaken, for he ſuppoſes it is poſſible for a man 


to perſevere in the practice of virtue: Had he not 


believed the poſſibility of it, he would not have ſaid 


that it is a difficult thing. This explication is prov- 


ed by a ſentence of Simonides, inſerted in the ſame 
place, which imports, that it is the privilege of Gop 
alone to be always good (55). O Jes av pore» 
% T&T0 Yipas. Quod ſolus Deus hoe munere frui 
. : | | 

[G] Some Diwines would not have made the ſame ac- 
knowledsment he did, that he could not give a definition 
of GOD.) A proof of this may he ſeen in the pre- 
ceding remark ; but here is an author who ſpeaks 
more plainly to the purpoſe. It is the famous Peter 
Charron, a Prebend of Condom. The Deity, /ays 
* he (56), being ſo high, far removed from us, and 
above our capacity, that we know not at all what 
© he is, either afar off or near; it is on one ſide; the 
* greateſt and moſt outrageous preſumption to decide 
and determine concerning him, as the Atheiſts do: 
who in all their objections ſpeak of him as of a li- 


and ſuch, ſaying, if there were a Gop, he muſt 
have been ſo and ſoz and being ſo, he would, ſhould, 
and might, do this thing, and the other which is not 
done: Ergo: on the other hand, it is an error to 
think to find any reaſon ſufficiently demonſtrative 
to prove and eſtabliſh evidently and neceſſarily what 
Gop is: at which we ought not to be ſurpriſed, 
but might well remain aſtoniſhed if we ſhould meet 
with ſuch. For it is not poſſible that human com- 
prehenſion, nor the capacity of any created being, 
ſhould be able to reach ſo far . . . Deity, is what 
cannot be known, nay even perceived, between 
finite and infinite there is no proportion, no tranſi- 
tion: infinity is altogether inacceſſible, nay imper- 
ceptible, Gop is the one, true, and only infinite. 
The moſt exalted underſtanding, the higheſt ſtretch 
of imagination, are as far from comprehending him, 
as the loweſt and meaneſt apprehenſion. The greateſt 
Philoſopher, and the moſt learned Divine, know 


EE W,.-aͤ M „ DMs 


man. Where there is no paſſage, no way, no ac- 


ceſs, there can be neither far nor near . . . Gov, 
VOL. V. | 


mited Being, circumſcribed, and of neceflity ſuch 


not more or leſs of Gop, than the meaneſt tradeſ- 
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His 


Deity, Eternity, Omnipotence, Infinity, are only 
words, and nothing more to us : they are not things 
that can fall under human underſtanding . . . . If 
all we ſpeak and affirm concerning Gop were rigou- 
rouſly canvaſſed, it would be found only vanity and 
ignorance. Wherefore it was the ſaying of a great 
and antient Doctor, that, To ſpeak of GOD even 
the things that were true, was moſt dangerous. The 
reaſon of which ſentence is, becauſe not only ſuch 
and ſo ſublime truths were debaſed in paſſing through 
our ſenſes, underſtandings, and mouths, but we even 
do not know, nor can be certain, that they are 


true. It is by chance we find them: for we are 
altogether blind, and know neither what he is, nor 


what he operates. But to ſpeak of Gop with doubt- 
ing and uncertainty, and as it were groping in the 
dark, and by conjeQture, is dangerous, and we 
know not if Gop will approve it; unleſs it be be- 
cauſe we have ſuch confidence in his goodneſs, that 
he takes well what is ſaid of him with a good in- 
tention, and to honour him as much as we can. 
But, beſides, who knows if this reliance on him is 
pleaſing to him, and that the divine goodneſs is 
ſuch as to accept what is done with a good inten- 
tion, and to do him honour? This indeed is the 
duty and effect of human goodneſs, created, and fi- 
nite : but who knows if that which is divine, un- 
created, and infinite, be of a like nature? And 
even it is not univerſally agreed, as to that which 
1s human, what are its rules and offices . . . There- 
fore the fitteſt courſe that can be taken by one that is 
defirous to think, and to frame an idea of the Deity, 
is, that the ſoul, after an univerſal abſtraction from 
all things, raiſing itſelf above all, as in a vacuum, 
indeterminate, and boundleſs, with a profound and 
pure ſilence, an awful aſtoniſhment, an admiration 


full of a timorous humility, raiſe in it ſelf an ima- 


gination of a luminous abyſs, without bottom, with- 
out banks, without ſhores, without high or low, 


without laying hold upon, or attaching itſelf to any 


thing preſent to the imagination, only to loſe itſelf, 
to be immerged, arid yield itſelf to be ſwallowed up 
in that infinity. To which come very near theſe 


antient ſentences of the ſaints. The true knowledge 
of Gop is an intire ignorance of him. To approach 


Gop is to know him to be a light unacceſſible, 
and to be ſwallowed up by it. It is knowing him 
in ſome meaſure to be ſenſible, that being above all, 
he cannot be known : eloquently to'praiſe him, is 
with aſtoniſhment and terror to be filent; and in 
ſilence to adore him in the ſoul. But becauſe it is 


extremely difficult, and next to impoſiible for the 
ſoul, to remain in ſo uncertain and unconfined an in- 


finity (for ſhe would be bewildred, and at a ſtand) 
like ohe, who confounded by the turning of his 
head, not any more knowing where he is, lets 
himſelf fall down : and although ſhe could, being 


ſtupified, untapable of moving, and ſeized with ter- 


ror and admiration, ſhe would not be able in any 
manner to have communion with God, to pray to 
him, call upon lim, acknowledge him, honour 
him ; which are the firſt and principal points of all 
religion: for in theſe performances, it is neceſſary, 
that he be conceived with ſome quality, good, 
powerful, wiſe, underſtanding, accepting our good 
intentions: It is neceſſary, and cannot be otherwiſe 


in this preſent ſtate of life, that every one frame 


and repreſent to himſelf ah image of the Deity, 


which he may regard „ addreſs, adhere to, and which 
may be as his 


30D. This the ſoul does, by rai- 
fing her imagination above all things, and conceiv- 
ing with all her might an infinite goodneſs, power, 
and perfection. For the utmoſt and higheſt degree, 
any one can tiſe to by the greateſt ſtretch of ap- 
prehenſion, is his God, and ſerves him for an image 
of the deity : an image nevertheleſs falſe, that is, de- 
ficient and imperfect: For the deity being, as hath 


been ſaid, unimaginable and infinite, to which the 
ſoul cannot be ſaid to approach by any conception, 


either near or far off, nor can form any true image, 
more than of a thing it knows not at all ; it is ſuffi- 
cient that ſhe make it the leaſt falſe, leaſt imper- 


«* fet; the moſt high, and the moſt pure ſhe can.” 


Thouſands of readers who ſhall find theſe thoughts of 


a ſublime genius in this Dictionary, had never known 


OO . them 
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(57) Arnob. 7:6, 
t, Pag. m. 17. 


(58) See Elmen- 
horſt upon this 
paſſage of Arno- 
bius, pag. m. 28, 
29. 


(59) Minut. 
Felix, p. m. 143. 


a M R A HW NG d T . /// / ER 


SIMONIDES. 


His anſwer to a King of Lacedemon produced the ſame effect as that of Solon to 


them had I not recited them. This is the reaſon I 


cauſed them to be inſerted in this remark. 

It will poſſibly be faid, that Charron is a Divine 
too much ſuſpected to deſerve that his principles 
ſhould be regarded. We will remove this objection, 


nides. Has he not faid that our words can expreſs 
nothing concerning the nature of Gop, and that we 
ought to be ſilent, if we would form an idea of him ; 
and to the end that our looſe conjectures may make 
ſome ſearch into this matter, as under a cloud, and 
in the dark, we ought to ſhut cloſe our mouth ? 
O maxime, ô ſumme rerum inviſibilium procreator ! 


6 ipſe inviſe, & nullis unquam comprehenſe natu- 


ris! . . . Prima. . . tu cauſa es, locus rerum ac 
ſpacium, ſundamentum cunctorum quæcunque ſunt, 
infinitus, ingenitus, immortalis, perpetuus, ſolus, 
quem nulla delineat forma corporalis, nulla deter- 
minat circumſcriptio, qualitatis expers, quantitatis, 
ſine ſitu, motu, & habitu, de quo nihil dici & expri- 
mi mortalium potis eſt ſignificatione verborum: qui, 
ut intelligaris, tacendum eſt; atque, ut per umbram 
te poſſit errans inveſtigare ſuſpicio, nihil eſt omnino 
mutiendum (57). - O immenſe, O ſupreme Creator 


by any beings! .. . . Thou art the firfl cauſe, the place 
of beings, and the ſpace, the foundation of all things that 
are, infinite, unbegotten, immortal, ewerlaſting, alone, 
ewhom no corporeal form can repreſent, no limits can 
bound, without quality, quantity, without ſituation and 
motion, of whom nothing can be ſaid or expreſſed in 


be known, <ve muſt be filent ; and that wandring ſuſ- 
picion may ſearch thee out in the dark, nothing is even 
« to be uttered, It would be no ſmall ignorance to 
tell me, that this paſſage ought to be reckoned amongſt 
the errors of Arnobius; Br all who have read his 
Commentators may have ſeen, that the moſt orthodox 
Fathers of the Church have agreed with him in his 
opinion (58). Be pleaſed to read the Commentators 
on theſe words of Minucius Felix. Nobis ad in- 
« tellectum pectus anguſtum eſt: & ideo fic eum 
(Deum) digne æſtimamus, dum inæſtimabilem dici- 
mus. Eloquar quemadmodum ſentio, mag nitudinem 
Dei, qui ſe putat noſſe, minuit; qui non vult mi- 
* nuere, non novit. Nec nomen Deo quæras (59). 
* - - - Our mind is ioo narrow to comprehend; and 
« therefore we efleem GOD as we ought when we believe 
Him inefltimable : I will plain declare what I think, 
« whoever believes that he knows the immenſity of GOD 
* does diminiſh it: he that wwill nat leſſen it, owns he 
* knows it not. Neither do thou ſeek for the name of 
* GOD. You ſhall find that they refer you to innu- 
merable paſlages wherein the antient Fathers agree 
with Arnobius in this matter. And obſerve, that the 
Jeſuit Leſcaloperius alledges thoſe very words of Mi- 
nutius Felix, to confirm the remark he had made, that 
the wiſeſt and moſt modeſt Philoſophers confeſs every 
where, that Gop is not only inviſible and inexpreſſi- 
ble, but alſo unintelligible. Sapientiſſimi quique ac mo- 
deſtiſſimi philoſaphorum Deum aryv@sov, non intelligibi- 
lem, deiii minime ſpectabilem, appulov ual dvex- 
owvnJov indicibilem, &, /i fas, invocabilem, innomi- 


had endeavoured to ſave. 
of things inviſible ! O thou unſeen, and uncomprehended 


the language of mortal men: of whom, that thou mayſt 


Crœſus [A]. Another anſwer is aſcribed to him very like that of the Philoſopher, who 
boaſted that he carried about him his whole eſtate [I J. 
wife, ought not to be taken in a literal ſenſe [X]. 


W hat he anſwered to Hiero's 
It was rather a jeſt than a ſerious 
declaration 


AY d, % Is un" avoias dev avrov omunv 
eivau. Tunc in mentem ei venit Simonidis, & ter mag- 
na voce exclamavit: O Cee hoſpes, magnum quiddam 
in tuo ſermone intrat, ego vero inani perſuaſione eram 
adductus, ut eum nullius momenti putarem (63). It is 


thing would be more mortify ing and inſtructive, than 
to think ſeriouſly that we are men. This compre- 
hends all the weakneſs, miſery, and inconſtancy, that 
can be thought of. | 

[1] Another anſwer is aſcribed to him 


. » Very 


like that of a Philoſopher, who boaſted that he carried 


about him his whole eſtate.) It is ſaid that Simonides, 
in order to free himſelf from poverty, went about the 
great towns of Aſia, where he ſang for money the 
praiſes of conquerors. Being enriched by that means, 
he took ſhipping for the iſle of Ceos, his native 
country. The ſhip was caſt away: every body 
ſtrove to ſave himſelf with whatever he could carry. 
Simonides took nothing, and being aſked the reaſon 
of it, he anſwered (64), I is becauſe all that I have 
is avith me. Several of his ſhip-wrecked companions 
were drowned, ſinking under the weight of what they 
Thoſe who landed, were 
plundered by robbers : Every one went to Clazomenæ, 
a town not far from the place where the {hip was caſt 
away. A citizen, who loved learning, and had read 
Simonides's poems with great admiration, knowing 
him, afforded him all neceſſaries, whilſt the reſt were 
forced to beg in the ſtreets. The Poet meeting them, 
told them his anſwer was right (65). 


LK] What he anſwered to Hierd's wife, ought not from Phzdry, 
to be taken in a literal ſenſe.) That princeſs deſired Fab. æxi, lib, u. 


to know whether it was better to acquire learning 
than riches. Simonides anſwered her, That riches 
were better than learning; for, ſaid he, I ſee every 
day learned men waiting upon rich people (66). 
We muſt not believe that he indeed valued ſilver and 
gold more than learning ; but he made uſe of a nice 
raillery to blame the diligence of the generality of 
men of letters, who court rich people, and endeavour 
to get ſome preſents from them. He himſelf was 
touched by his own jeſt, ſince he went to the court 
of Syracuſe, thro' a motive of intereſt ; and on ſeve- 
ral other occaſions had made it his buſineſs to pro- 
cure the means of life, and to mend his condition by 


in 


6 
and fay that Arnobius has expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a certain, that if this ſentence were ſufficiently conſider- 92 1 
manner, as will highly juſtify the anſwer of Simo- ed, and viewed with the eye of a Philoſopher, no- 1. ix, cap. , 


See alſo Plutars, 
onſolat. al 
Apollonium, 
Pag. 1035, 4, 


(64) Mecum in 
quit mea ſunt 
cuncta. Phegry, 
ubi infra, 


(65) Taken 


(66) Ariſtotele, 
Rhetoric, /b, i 
cap, x01, pap, 


m. 438. 


the liberality of others. It might be ſaid alſo, that 


he preferred riches to learning, conſidering the ad- 
vantage that accrues from them. It is manifeſt, that 


riches are more proper than learning to procure tempo- 


ral advantages, and whatever is moſt earneſtly wiſhed 
for in human life. In this ſenſe it were true literally, 
that it is better to be rich than learned. I muſt not 
forget the reflexion that was made upon the proof al- 
ledged, by Simonides. It has been faid, that it is 
the part of Phyſicians to viſit ſick people, and that 
for the ſame reaſon, it is requiſite learned men ſhould 
frequently viſit thoſe that are rich. Here are two 
witty ſayings of an antient Philoſopher. Somebody 
was ſaying that he always ſaw the Philoſophers reſort 
to rich mens houſes; Ariſtippus anſwered him, Do 
not Phyſicians go to fick people, and yet no body would 


rather chuſe to be fick than to be a Phyſician (67). (67) Diogen 

Another time Diogenes aſked him, Why do Philoſophers Lacrtius, 4 1 

viſit rich people, and how comes it that rich people do une ok 

not wifit the Philoſophers ? His anſwer was (68), I is be- 

cauſe the Philoſophers know æubat they want, but rich (68) Id. ibid 

people do not know it. Eraſmus explains that anſwer zun. 69. 

ſentence. Remember, anſwered he, that you are a man. in the following manner: The Philoſophers are not 

This ſaying appeared ſo inſipid to Pauſanias, that he ignorant that one cannot live without money, and 

did not mind it ; but when he happened to be in a —— they aſk of thoſe that have it; but if rich 

place of refuge, where he ſtruggled with an intolera- men knew that they had need of learning, they would 

ble hunger, and out of 7 8 4 he could not come, be more careful to make their court to the Philo- 

without running the hazard of being put to death, ſophers. I omit Eraſmus's moral reflexion; it may 

a misfortune he brought upon himſelf by his ambi- be ſeen in theſe Latin words. Philoſophi ſciunt abſ- 

tion, he remembered the words of that Poet, and cri- © que pecunia vivi non poſſe: itaque petunt eos qui 

| ed out three times, O Simonides ! how important was quod opus eſt dare poſſunt. Quod fi divites zque 

(62) See Corne- he meaning of the exhortation you gave me (62)  * intelligerent ſe egere ſapientia, multo magis tererent 

lius Nepos in the TyY;x407&4 £1091 Ts Epwlid's, val FEB, e philoſophorum limina. Miſerior enim eſt egeſtas 

Life of Paufanias, £3; ple, @ See Kels, phya T1 pe xpi;e iv 6 * animi quam corporis: atque hoc miſerius gen ſunt 
| 3 1 « divites 


nabilem, ubigue confitentur, at nihil hunc in locum 
afferri poteſt illuſtrius, quam quod habet Minutius Felix(60). 

[H] His anfwer . . . produced the ſame effect as 
that of Solon to Creſus (61).) Pauſanias fitting at 
table with Simonides, ordered him to ſpeak ſome 


(60) Leſcalop. in 
Cicer. de Natura 
Deor. pag. 2. 


(61) See Herodo- 
tus, lib. i, cap. 
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Apophth 
lib. iii, i 
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(71) Era 
Apophth 
lib. vi, 
499, 50 

2 
(72) Go 
Leonti 0 
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4s dad 
dauvog . len. 
ſatisfacit & ille 
quiſquis malus 
non eſt, nimi- 
umve ignavus. 
Plato, in Protag. 


Pag · 240. 


(60) Eraſm. in 
Apophthegm. 
lib. iii, in An- 
ſtipp. num. 10, 
pag. Mm, 186. 


m0) I uſe the 
(9). fs le 
Fevre, Journal 
du Journal, pag. 
19. Here are the 
avords of Simoni- 
des, "Analige- 
pou Yap el 

9 06 Ur E(48 
ca xa rd · 
Plut. de au- 
diend. Poetis, 
circa init. Pp. 15. 


(71) Eraſm. in 
Apophthegm. 
lib. ui, pag. Mm, 
499, 500. 


: 1 
(72) Goſs ille 
LeontHhis . . . 


tragediam defi- 
niebat, Fallaci- 
am, qua qui 
deciperet, uſtior 
eo qui non dec ipe- 
ret, qui decipere- 
tur, ſapientior 

ea qui non decipe- 
retur, et. Da- 
ne! Heinſius, 
Orat. de utilita- 
te, quæ ex lec- 


tione Tragedia- © 


rum percipitur, 
mt, p. m. 269. 
Plutarch. de 
audiendis Poetis, 
pag. 15, quotes 
that ſaying of 
Corgias. 


(73) 1d. Hein- 
bus, ibid, 


(74) In the ar- 
diele AGESI- 
LAUS II. re- 


mark [C], 


(75) Above ci- 


Aon (9) of the 


article PV R. 
RHO, 


(76) Svidas, in 
{Rope wy, 


(77) Id. ibid. 


g N (78) Horat, Sat, 


, lib, i, init. 


$SIMONIDRES 

declaration of his opinion, He acknowledged himſelf uncapable to deceive ſtupid 
people [L]. Some verſes, wherein he cenſured a maxim of Pittacus, were thought very 
difficult to be underſtood (e), It appears from the examination of thoſe verſes that he was 
none of thoſe ſevere Critics, who praiſe nothing but what ſeems to them perfectly good, 
and who cenſure the leaft faults. He was infinitely more tractable, and could bear win 
human imperfections. He was well enough pleaſed with a man provided he was not very (2) Ex Platone, 
wicked (F). There would be no end, ſaid he, if we ſhould cenſure all thoſe who are guilty © 


of follies. The number of fools is infinite, and I do not look upon earth for a man of an (+) naitav b, 
unblameable life. 
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Ta Piv wat 


on that account. 


There is no ſuch man; and I ſhall never have occaſion to praiſe any 
It is enough for me that a man be tolerably good and free from crimes 


(g). He was of opinion that men ſhould uſe all the things of this life, as an amuſement 


and not too ſeriouſly to mind them (b). 


Though the chief character of his Poetry was 


ep! wiv &- 
Ag n- 
dei. Ut ludamus 
in vita, neque 
ulli rei ſtudeamus 
erio. Theo, Pro- 


ſtupid people.] Eraſmus did not forget, in his collection 


a kind of a moving and ſoftning ſweetneſs, he made himſelf dreaded by ſharp — g v. 
invectives [A]. No body denies that he was an excellent Poet; and if it be conſidered pas. m. 84. 
that he reconciled two princes extremely incenſed, and actually at war againſt one ano- ( Ses ,z. Scho- 
ther (i), it will be confeſſed that all his merit did not conſiſt in making very good verſes, 1i: 

He had doubtleſs many other qualities, which made him a conſiderable man; but his |, 42d 75e re 


avarice is not to be excuſed, nor his mercenary pen [N]. His glory muſt needs fall * [C] 72 


e a rricl 
upon that account ; I mean they are ſhades, which inſtead of ſetting off the fineſt parts K0 1. 


of 


liaſt upon Pindar 
in Oden II, O- 


« divites quod non intelligant, quam pretioſa quamque 
« neceſſaria re careant (69). - - - - Philoſophers know 
that it is impoſſible to live without money, therefore 
they ſeek ſuch as can give what is wanted. But if 
the rich were ſenſible of their want of wiſdom, they 
© would be much more aſſiduous at the houſes of Philoſo- 
 phers. For the indigence of the mind is more miſera- 
ble than that of the body; and the more wretchedly in- 
« digent are the rich, becauſe they know not how pre- 
© cious, and how neceſſary a thing they avant. 


[ L ] He ackmwledged himſelf uncapable to deceive 


If they were to deſcribe à vile, unjuſt, 
And cheating knave, or ſcourge a lawleſs luſt, 
Or other crimes : regardleſs of his fame | 
Dey ſhow'd the man, and boldly told his name. 
| CREECH. 


He compoſed a comedy againſt Simonides (79) ; and (79) Suidas, in 
therefore it may be thought he uſed him ſeverely ; Tigzoupeuv: 
nevertheleſs, ſome verſes are ſtill extant, wherein he 

confeſſes that he had been the ſufferer, and we have 

his epitaph made by Simonides. It is very abuſive. 

(80) Id non impune feciſſe (7:mocreontem) colligo ex car- (30) Leo Alla- 
minibus ejuſdem Timocreontis nondum editis, qui in tias, de Simeo- 
ſemetipſum Simonidis dicacitatem accuſat, & plane vi- num Scriptis, 
tuperat metro Trochaico pentametro : Kara perd- £99 213 
Jeo ww Ths AER diftionibus ſcilicet tranſpoſitis. | 


of Apophthegms, Simonides's anſwer to thoſe who 
aſked him, Why he did not endeayour to engage the 
Theſſalians to give him ſomething, ſince he was fo 
careful to get what he could in other countries : 
Thoſe men, ſaid he, are not ingenious enough to be de- 
ceived by ſuch as I am (70). I ſhall ſet down the whole 
paſſage of Eraſmus, becaule it contains a good reflexion. 
Idem (Simonides) quum cæteros laudando weneretur, ut 
aliquid darent, interrogatus cur non & Theſſahs captaret, 
Stupidiores ſunt, inquit, quam ut a me falli poſſint. Qui 
querunt cui imponant, ad ſtupidos eunt. At qui tam 
erant ſtupidi, ut non ſentirent ingenium poematum illius, 
nec tangerentur amore nominis in poſteros tranſmittendi, 
non poterant ab illo falli (71). Eraſmus is in the right: 
thoſe who have a mind to deceive others, look for 
fools ; but thoſe, who are too ſtupid to be ſeniible of 
the beauties of a poem, or to deſire a long fame, were 
not fit to be deceived by Simonides. A thought of 
Gorgias Leontinus may be applied to this ſubject. He 
had defined tragedy a deceit, wherein the deceiver is 
more juſt than he, who does not deceive, and he who 
is deceived is more knowing than he who is not de- 
ceived (72). Whereupon Daniel Heinſius makes this 
obſervation. * A tantis viris poſſe decipi paucorum 
* eſt: & illorum fere tantum, qui præſtantiam eo- 
rum, fi non aſſequi re ipſa, mente ac intellectu æſti- 
mare ac complecti poſſunt, qui cum aliquo judicio 
* decipiuntur (73). - - - Few are capable of being de- 
* ceived by ſo great men, and almoſt only thoſe who have 
* ſome confuſed notions of their excellency, can be deceived 
* with ſome judgment.” I have ſaid elſewhere (74), that a 
great captain complained that his enemies were ſo ſilly, 
that he could not ſucceed in his ſtratagems againſt 
them. I have faid alſo (75), that Balzac obſerved that 
the maids of his village were too filly to be deceived 
by a man of wit. | Ts 
LM] He failed not to make himſelf dreaded by ſharp 
znvefives.) Timocreon was his enemy (76). He was 
one of the Poets of the antient Comedy (77), and conſe- 


quently he knew how to rail, and did it with an im- 
pudent licentiouſneſs. | 


Knia e mpo0onays GAvapie x , 
Od x £YEAovTE ps agoonanls Knia Qavagia. 


Ceia me inceflit importuna loquacitas invitum, 
Invitum me inceſſit Ceia importuna loquacitas 


Extatque hodie num Simonidis Epigramma in Timo 
creontis ſepulchram, quo injurias fibi illatas ultus pul 
chre fuiſſe ſibi viſus eſt, 88 


Io A fayul, Kal , Kal ποννEE, 
: 3 2 4 
r Sl 


Ard p xc pear Tinworpiar Pods. 


Cum multa comederim & multa biberim, multa 
mala dixerim | PE | 
Hominibus, jaceo Timocreon Rhodius (81). (31) Athenæus, 

| „ lib. æ, pag. 415. 


c 


J. nd in thoſe poems of Timocreon which have not yet been 
publiſhed, that he did not abuſe Simonides without ſuffer- 
ing for it. He accuſes himſelf for the prating jharpneſ5 
of Simonides, and plainly blames it, ſaying, I was ſeized 
with the troubleſome loquacity of Simonides. And 
there is ſtill extant an epigram of Simonides on the tomb 
of Timacreon, by which he thought he had handſomely re- 
venged the injuries which had ben done by him. After 
I have eaten and drunken plentifully, and ſpoken 
a great deal of ill of men, here I lie, Timocreon of 
Rhodes. * 
[N] His avarice is not to be exciſed, nor his merce- 
nary pen.] I know what he anſwered thoſe, who aſked 
him why he was ſo covetous in his old age; becauſe, 
ſaid he (82), I had rather leave ſomething to my ene- 


p | ($2) Stobæus, 
mies after my death, than want the aſſiſtance of my Serm. VIII, fol. 
: friends during my life. This anſwer is not altoge- ” 55 
Eupolis atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque Poetz, 


ther amiſs ; for. there is nothing one ought more care- 
fully to avoid than to be chargeable to any body, or 
to depend upon the diſcretion and caprices of others : 
but Simonides ſhould not have been afraid of it ; he 
might have avoided that misf6rtune; without being ſo 
intent upon getting money. Another anſwer; leſs to- 
lerable than the firſt, is aſcribed to him. You may 
ſee that Plutarch does not approve of it: © For not only, 


Vinus 


Atque alii, quorum Comcedia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si quis erat © deſcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Quod meœchus foret, aut ſicarius, aut alioqui 


Famoſus ; multi cum libertate notabant 70. 


Cratin and Eupolis, that laſbd the age, 
Thoſe old Comedian furies of the ſtage 3 
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deo AN t 
Cum neceſſitate 
neque Dii pug- 

nant. Suidas, in 


741, 


IX de Poetar. 
Hiſtor. p. 462, 
& ſeg. 


SIMONIDES. 


(Axen odd of his picture, make them dark and ugly. Of all the ſayings that are aſcribed to him, I 
ſhall only mention this: he faid, that neceſſity was a thing which the gods themſelves would 

not oppoſe or reſiſt (/). His father, Leoprepes, hath deſerved to be mentioned for a good 

Tiuvldug, Pag. advice he gave to two young men [O!]. Though Gyraldus's collections are very good (I), 
they do not equal thoſe of Allatius concerning our Simonides (m). 
(1) Gyrala, Dial. Of all his Poems, as far as they can be known by the antient monuments that are extant ; 
but we do not find there Simonides's egg, mentioned by Mr Blondel the Architect (1). 
Mr Blondel is miſtaken in this: he has confounded Simonides with Simmias Rhodius. 


He gives us the titles (#) Allatys 4 


tis, Pa o 
S fe. 


It 


(5) In his Comparaiſon de Pindare d Horace, pag. 32, Dutch edition. That fault has been obſerved in the remarks publiſhed in 
French, by a Dutch Advocate upon that work of Mr Blondel, at Rotterdam 1701, 


Venus to old men is averſe, . . . 


as Euripides has it ; but their appetite alſo to their 
meat and drink is for the moſt part dull, and as one 
would ſay, toothleſs ; ſo that they have but little 
guſt and reliſh in them. They ought therefore to 
furniſh themſelves with pleaſures of the mind, not 
ungenerous or illiberal, as Simonides faid to thoſe, 
who reproached him with covetouſneſs, that being 
by his years deprived of other pleaſures, he recreated 
his old age with the only delight he took in heap- 
ing up riches. But the political life, or the manage- 


* exceeding great, and no leſs honourable ; being ſuch, 
* as it is probable the very gods do only, or at leaſt 
© chiefly enjoy themſelves in ; and theſe are the de- 
* beneficial to many, and the glory of great and honou- 
* rable actions (83) Had I curtailed this paſſage, 
I ſhould have left out ſome things, that may be pro- 
fitable to. the reader ; but if he only draws from 
thence a proof of the avarice of our Poet, I ſhall be 
contented with it. His way of living was ſomewhat 


($3) Plut. an 
ſeni fit gerenda 
Reſpubl. pag. 
786, 


(84) He wrote 
the Life of Si- 


e iv &s & ng Ae d Eimoridnys nal ai , po- 
monides. 


vepchijs &s Xayainew! gnoiv. Fuit autem revera 
præparcus Simonides & quæſtus vel turpis avidus, ut ait 
Chamzleon (85). But Simonides was indeed frugal to 
an exceſs, and covetous even of diſhoneſt gain. Read 
this paſſage of Elian: Ou axvnoe ye Emoridns 


(85) Athen. Ib. 
xiv, pag. 656. 


Bapus av UTo Yikes , auTrWy apgniogvai i 
\ 


prev tyap ual quot FrAdpyupO, 6 Ke mpi- 
pers de aUT0V xal FAG 1 Ts IE Nod - 
ple gci. Neque Simonidem impedivit ſenectus pro- 
funda, quo minus ad eum veniret. Erat enim Ceus 
avidiſſimus pecuniæ, magiſque ipſum commovit Hie- 
ronis propenſus ad largiendum animus, ut fama eſt (86). 
Nor did the great age of Simoni des hee him from going to 


Hiero for the Cean was exceeding covetous, and it is 


Var. Hiſtor. 
lib. ix, cap. i. 


ſaid that the great generoſity of Hiero the more readily in- 


duced him to it. He was never at a loſs for an anſwer 
when aſked why he took ſuch pleaſure in ſaving : 
but his anſwers, as has been ſeen above, were far from 
being ſatisfactory. Whilſt he was at Syracuſe, the 
king ſupplied him plentifully from day to day, with 
every thing that was neceſſary for his maintenance. He 
ſold the greateſt part of it, and alledged for his rea- 
ſon, that he had a mind to ſhew his frugality, and 
($7)*Omn; Hiero's magnificence (87): which was a poor ſub- 
av ire lipw- terfuge. 
voc h νννjẽ He has been blamed for being the firſt that let out 
r the Muſes for hire: which, I think, ought not to be 
22 ee underſtood as if the Poets, who lived before him, had 
e. Ut per- refuſed rewards. I believe they had an eye to the 
ſpecta ſit inquit, preſents and liberalities of thoſe, for whom they ſung, 
2 ere and that they made heavy complaints againſt thoſe un- 
ED Che grateful men, who gave them nothing, or gave them 
Athen, lib. xiv, too little, How then ſhall we underſtand theſe re- 
page 656, proachful words of Callimachus ? 


Ou tee epyariv T 
Tay piogey, ws 6 Ke TAN Virus. 


Non enim mercenariam ala 


(88) Callimach, Muſam, ut Ceus ille Hyllichi nepos (88). 
in Fragm. p. 
337, Edit. 


Grevii 1697. My Mule, /ays he, is not mercenary like that of Si- 


monides. The latter was taxed with the ſame fault 
by Anacreon (89), and it is thought Pindar levelled 

$9) See T ,vY 9} 8 

225 on pom a like ſtroke at him, when he ſpoke of a certain time 

228, when the Muſes were not yet mercenary. 


ment of the common-wealth, has in it pleaſures 


© lights which proceed from doing good, or being 


ſordid, as Chamzleon (84) rightly obſerved. 0% os 


Land \ bl 


& polo yap s Qinoxepdig 
aw Tor” nv, ud" tpydris, 

2d" rp yauxeial 
peripboy ſor wort Tepdty bpass 
apyvpoliigat mpiownay 
panrlaxiperer r ai (90). (90) Pindar, 0; 
ſthm. p. u, 


| | II, 
Theſe Greek verſes are thus paraphraſed by Benedi- 67 % 
us. * Nondum enim Muſa lucri amans. erat, nec | 
* quemadmodum operarii operam mercede locabat. 
* Neque a Terpfichore Lyricorum magiſtra dulces 
* cantilenz, molli vocis ſono pronuntiandæ, ſuaque 
* ſuavitate adblandientes, atque argenti in fronte 
« mentionem facientes vendebantur. - - - - For the 
© Muſes were not yet become lowers of gain; nor, like 
* labourers, hired themſelves out for money. Nor did 
* Terpfichore, the miſtreſs of Lyric Poets, ſet to ſale her 
« pleaſing ſongs, to be ſofth pronounced, flattering with 


© their ſoft fueetneſs, and mentioning money in the begin- 


* ning.” If it be ſo, we muſt ſuppoſe that Simonides 
introduced an innovation, which conſiſted in making 
verſes for a ſet price, He would not ſing upon truſt, 
nor rely on the generoſity of his heroes : he would 
have, firſt of all, his wages agreed upon ; and, perhaps, 
he deſired ſometimes to be paid before hand, or, at 
leaſt, took an earneſt, However it be, he does not 
deſerve to be reckoned among the inventers of good 
things; he ought to be placed among thoſe who have 
depraved or corrupted good cuſtoms. He diſhonoured 
the Muſes by his mercenary ſpirit, and diſgracefully | 
became a proverb (91). We are told (92), that he (97) See pri. 
uſed to ſay, I have two trunks, one for ſalaries, and mus upon the 
the other for favours; I open them from time to proverb Sin 
time, and I always find the trunk of falaries full, and Ci Hl. C. 
that of favours empty. He needed not wonder at it; tur. K gum. 
for ſince he did nothing gratis, he could not pretend 12. 
to free gifts, but only to be paid according to his 
agreement he had made with his heroes. Perhaps, (92) Plut. de Ci- 
he intended only thereby to excuſe the precautions he rioſitate, P. 52% 
uſed. How do we know but this might be the 
thought : I had prepared two trunks, one for what I 
ſhould receive by way of gift, and the other for what 
I ſhould receive by way of payment: I never found 
any thing in the firſt, and therefore I have ſet a price 
to my poems : It has turned to a good account ; the 
trunk for payments is always full. Some will have 
it, that by the trunk for favours, he meant thanks : 
if ſo, his meaning would be, that the trunk of thanks 
was of no uſe to him. He thought fit to ſearch for | 
ſome aſſiſtance from it, but never found any (93). (93) See Ritter 
We read in Phædrus's Fables, that Simonides went fhufids upon 
about the towns of Aſia to get money by ſinging the Phædius, 74. 
praiſes of conquerors. The editions have Mercede 381, Edi. 169% 
accepta laudem victlorum canens (94) ; but ſeveral Cri- 
tics maintain, it ſhould be pad inſtead of accepta, be- 
cauſe he uſed to make a bargain before hand. Which 
appears from another paſſage of the ſame Phædrus 
(95). This alſo appears from a ſtory mentioned in (95) Simoni 
Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. A man, who got the prize of . . victor 
the race, deſired Simonides to make a triumphal _ _ 
ſong upon that ſubje& : the Poet not being ſatisfied „ a HF 
with the reward offered to him, anſweref, he could condixit v *. 


not treat that ſubje& worthily ; for that he pre had 1 1 0. 14. Fal. 


94) Phed: 


14, 


been obtained in a race with mules, and he pretended XA li, 
that a mule did not afford matter for an encomium. 
But having a better price offered him,” and at laſt 
ſuch as he thought ſufficient, he then made the Poem 10 
according to that man's deſire (96). (96) wh . 
[O] His father, Leoprepes, hath deſerved to be men- _ "4 
tioned for a good advice he gave to two young men.] 
Two good friends aſked him which was their beſt way 
10 
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Ef (2) Viz, 


cc. wi, P. 454. 


Su idas. 


SIMO NID EFS 


If L have aby thing to ſay againſt Moreri in the following Article: 


to render their friendſhip 


149 


il; Von muſt never] bat obe of you muſt ſhew reſpect to the anger of thi 


be angry, {aid he, one with another at the ſame time ; | other (97). It is a very judicious advice, 


(97) ZEliamis, Var, Hiſtor. 76, iv, rap, xxiw; 


SIMONIDES, ſon of the daughter of the foregoing, was a native of the 


ille of Ceos: ſome think he was ſirnamed Melicertes,.[ 4]... He flouriſhed before the 
Peloponneſian war, and writ three books of Genealogies, and three books of inventions 
I ſhall take notice of ſome ſmall faults in Moreri's Dictionary [B]. 


(a). 


(a) Taken from 
Suidas. 


Though 


there have been ſeveral Simonides's (þ), It would be I think a difficult thing to name any 


of them that lived with Phalaris [C]. 


[A] Some think that he was firnamed Melicertes.] 


They are miftaken. This is not Suidas's meaning; 


but Voſſius aſcribes it to him, when he ſays that Simo- 
nides the grandfather, was firnamed Melicertes (1). 
[B] 1 all take notice of ſome ſmall faults in Moreri's 
Di#ionary.] I ſhall take notice of thoſe, which con- 
cern the other Simonides. I. Moreri, ſays that he cu 
efteemed in the LXVth Olympiad, and that he died in the 
XXX VIIIth, being eighty-nine years old. This is a 
wrong calculation, Simonides was at leaſt twenty 
years of age when he came to be in repute ; and there- 
fore, according to Moreri, he ſhould have been born 


in the LXth Olympiad : from whence it follows, that 
he would have died at 112 years old, or thereabouts, 
if he had lived till the LXXXVILIth Olympiad. If 
Moreri ſhews himſelf a ſorry Arithmetician in that re- 


ſpect, he makes it appear alſo, that he knew not how 


to tranſcribe the author quoted by him (2), for that 


author places the birth of Simonides in the LVIth 
Olympiad, and his death in the LXX VIIIth Olympiad : 


which will make up the eighty-nine years of life, 


1) Georg, Dou- 


| 22, de Itinere 


ſuo Conſtant. 
Pag. 14. 


that he gives him. II. Moreri mentions one Simo- 
nide de Melece (they are his words) more antient than 
the Lyric Poet, and, in all likelihood, the inventor 
of four letters of the Greek alphabet. Here is a very 
childiſh overſight ; for theſe words Simonide de Melece, 
are the tranſlation of theſe, Simonides Melicus,which fig- 
nify Simonides the Lyric Poet, and which Moreri had read 
in Voſſius. I could wiſh, for the honour of Voſſius, that 
theſe two lines were not to be found in the fourteenth 
page of his book, concerning the Greek Poets. Si- 


* quatuor vel quinque literas alphabeto finito adjecit, 
atque ita illud primus abſolvit. - - - Simonides, the 
© Lyric Poet, who lived in the time of the Bellum 
Medicum, added four or five letters to the alphabet, 
and ſo was the firſt who compleated it. He refers 
this to the XXIXth Olympiad : but we know not what 


he means by his Bellum Medicum at that time. Beſides, 


when in the LVth Olympid he mentions Simonides, 
who makes the ſubject of the foregoing article, he 
calls him a Lyric Poet, and aſcribes to him the in- 


vention of four letters (3) Whereby the reader is in- 
duced to believe, that he mentions the ſame Poet 


XXIXth Olympiad till the LXXVIth (4). I confeſs 
he obſerves in the fourteenth page, that Simonides, 
— by Euſebius in tlie XXIXth Olympiad, cannot 

he that was born at Ceos; but why then does 
he call them both Lyric Poets, and aſcribe to them 
the invention of four letters? But to return to Mo- 
reri. III. He fays that Simonides the younger aua. 
the ſon of a fifter of the other Simonides. He ſtiould 


have ſaid the Jon of a daughter. He ſtumbled in 4 fair L 
way, ſince he miſunderſtood: theſe words of Voſſius, Si- 
monides junior, Simonidis Lyrici d filia nepos (5). IV. Mo- 
Teri ſhould not have aſcribed ſome poems to him, ſince 


Suidas aſcribes none to him, and ſeeing Voſſius does 


him @ treatiſe concerning things lately invented? Does 
Suidas, or any other writer, mention that circum- 
ſtance > Were it not an abſurd thing to fay, that 
Polydore Virgil wrote a book, wherein he treats of 
thoſe who had lately invented ſome things ? 
[C] { would be . . . . a difficult thing to name one 
Simonides, that lived with Phalaris.] I have read a 
thing in Voſſius's letters, which gives me occaſion to 
make this.remark. Voſſius being uneaſy on account 
of his friend Puteanus, who: was brought into trouble 


fox a political book, wiſhes his enemies may be con- 


tented to tell him what Phalaris did adviſe Simonides, 


Mind only the Muſes (7). Doubtleſs there is here a 
< monides Melicus qui temporibus belli Medici vixit, 


{lip of memory: I thought at firſt, that Voſſius had 
ſaid Phalaris inſtead. of Hiero; from whence I con- 
cluded that Simonides concerned himſelf with ſome 
court intrigue, that was like to bring him into trouble: 
but at laſt, I found out where the miſtake lay. Voſſius 
named Simonides inftead of Steſichorus, for it is Steſi- 
chorus whom Phalaris exhorted to meddle no more 
with ſtate· affairs, and to mind only his Muſes : Me- 
Nν,jd cs Got peoav ej mover. Cure tibi fint 
præclara muſarum fludia (8). pref. 8 


SIMONIDES (Simox) one of the beſt Latin Poets of the XVIth century, 
was born at Lemberg in Poland, and after having gone through a courſe of Philoſophy 
at Cracovia, he went to Italy to compleat his ſtudies; from whence he returned, ſo well 
ſtored with learning that John Zamoſki, the greateſt hero that was in Poland, choſe him 


for his ſecretary, and ſhewed him much affection, and procured him the honour of 
knighthood. Pope Clement VIII honoured him with the poetic garland. 


Juſtus 


Lipſius gives him very great praiſes, comparing him to Catullus, and maintaining that 
his poeſy might have raiſed the jealouſy of the Antients (a). Simonides entertained in 
his houſe at Lemburg in the year 1597, with a very ſingular affection, George Douza 
in his journey to Conſtantinople, who was the ſon of Janus Douza, a good Poet, and 
good Humaniſt. This procured him an encomium to be ſeen below, together with the 


title of his Poems [4]. 


[ A] An encomium to be ſeen below, with the title of 


his poems. ] George Douza writing to his father a re- 
lation of his journey, ſpeaks thus of his ſtay at Lem- 
berg : © Huic urbi ( Leopoi ) plurimum me debere fa- 
* teor quod hic cum Simone Simonide hoſpitium & 
* amicitiam contrahere licuerit : qui Vir quanto orche- 
ſtræ plauſu Parnaſſi collem inſtiterit, è Scriptis ejus 
* editis Alinopzane videlicet, & caſto Joſepho, tum 
* Jotlis illa 2 ſatis ſuperque conſtare arbi- 


. me, * eo s this city ( Lemberg) I confeſs I am 


© much indebted, becauſe here I had opportunity to lodge in 
* the houſe of Simon Simonides, and to obtain his friend- 
« ſhip : with how much applauſe of the learned this man 
appeared upon Parnaſſus, is, I think, ſufficiently ma- 
« nifeſt from the works which he publiſhed, namely, his 


(5) Ser Voſlius, 
de Poẽtis Græcis, 


Pag. 14. 


(3 Voſſius, de 
Poetis Græcis, 


twice, and that he makes him flouriſh from the S. 20. 


(4) He ſays he 
eorit a Poem up- 
on the battle of 
Salamis. Scripſit, 


ſays be, navale 


prælium ad Sala- 
minem quod 
commiſſum O- 
lympiade 

XXV. Id. ibid. 


(5) 18. ibid. Pag. 
34+ See alſo the 


ſame Voſſius, de 


Hiſtor. Græcis, 


not reckon him among the Poets. Anbigo an & in p. 454. 
 Pottis ei ſit locus (6). V. Why does Moreri aſcribe to 


(6) Idem, de 
Poetis Græcis; 
Pag. 34. 


(7) Utinam non 
aliud audire coga- 
tur quam quod 
olim in ſimili fe- 
re negotio a Phas 
lararide aiunt 
fuiſſe dictum Si- 
monidi, jgaoey 
go wBogv eu- 
KAcetG F6v0t- 
Voſſius, Epiſt. 
CXCIX, pag. 
m. 218. See a- 
bove citation 
(22) of the arti- 
cle PUT E A» 
NUS, | 


(8) Phalaris, 
Epiſt. CXLVII, 
pag. 141, Edit. 
Oxen, 1695. 


(a) Taken from 
Starovolſcius in 
Centum Script. 
Polon. pag. 130g 


131. 


A linopæane, his Foſepbus, and his paraphraſe on Foel. 


His father wrote him a letter from Conſtantinople, 
wherein he expreſſed his gratitude for the good of- 
fices of Simonides, and his eſteem he had long enter- 
tained for the poems of that Poliſh gentleman. Ne- 

P p 25 * ſais, 


180 
« ſcis, mi fili, quanta cum animi voluptate illam Epi- 


« ſtolz tuæ particulam legendo ruminaverim, ubi non 
modo tanti viri ( Interpretis Polonici, natione Arme- 


« nii) faventiam ultrò tibi oblatam gloriaris ac prædi- 


cas: verum etiam incomparabilis Viri Simonis Si- 
* monidis. benevolentiæ fores jam pridem patefactas 
aditum tibi porrò ad doctiſſimi illius ac diſertiſſimi 
Interpretis amicitiam concinnaſſe. , Nunc ceſ- 


« ſator eſſe cogor, ac commodiori tempori hoc ſcri- 
© bendi officium reſervare, præſertim ad Simonem 


* Simonidem, quem virum ego jam pridem ex Scriptis 


© editis, Ælinopæane puta, atque 'Odis Pindaricis tum 
« Joelis Paraphraſi | il}a Poetica :mylto- quzſfitiflima,' 


* procul diflitus licet, & ve Fro ſum & admira- 
(2) G. Douza de © ratus (2). - - - You cannot think, dear fon, with what 
— opal « ſatisfaftion I read that part of your letter, wherein 

. « you not only mention the friendſhip which fo great a 


SIM ONIUS (S1mon) a Phyſician and Philoſopher, and author of ſeveral 


S IMO 


NI Us. 


© man (the Poliſh interpreter, by nation an Armenian) 


'* offered to you of his own accord; but alſo that the 


* obliging incomparable Simonides, by having received 

jou kindly into his own houſe, has given ſome acceſi to 

© the friendſbip of that moſt learned and moſt eloquent in- 
terpreter . . . . but now I am obliged to put off to a 
more convenient opportunity my thanks, eſpecially to 
Simon Simonides, a man whom TI hae long honoured 
and admired, tho at a great diſtance, becauſe of the 
eworks he hath publiſhed, namely, & linopæané, his 
Pindaric Odes, and his pottical Paraphraſe on Joel, 
which hath been much ſought after.“ | 

. Beſides the poems, whoſe titles I haye already men- 


Mb: AA a 6a A 


| tioned, Simonides compoſed Hercules prodicius: Pante- 


zilea : Flagellum livoris : Ode in wittoriam, nuptias, (3) See Simon 
atque obitum Samoſtii, ingue wittoriam Tbomæ Samiſei; told, in 


bitum Centum Seri t. 
N Alii, &c (3). Polon. bag. 131, 


books [ 4 }, lived in the XVIth century. He was of Luca. I think he left his country 
that he might elſe where make open profeſſion of the Reformed Religion. He was for 
ſome time, profeſſor of Philoſophy at Geneva, and afterwards in the univerſity of 
Heidelberg. After this he was made profeſſor of Pbyſic in the univerſity of Leipfic, 
| whence he withdrew into Sileſia and Moravia, and thence into Poland, where there is ſome 
(a) Baillet, num. ground to believe be became an Atiti=Trinitarian about the end of bis days (a), Two letters of 


150, of the Anti, 


Theodore Beza greatly confirm this conjecture; for it cannot well be doubted that they 


were written to Simonius [B], and it appears that he, to whom they were written at 


(5) See the re- 
mark [C], 


Heidelberg in 1568 and in 1569, followed the opinions of Valentinus Gentilis (b). The 
ſame letters inform us that Simonius was twice, impriſoned at Geneva, and that he was 


cenſured by the miniſters, and was of a reſtleſs ſpirit and at variance with all the world 
(0 Beza, Epit. (c). He had the preſumption to ſay before a full auditory at Heidelberg that he could 


> P4:" raiſe objectons to which St Paul himſelf could not have given an anſwer [C]. 


[A] He is the author of ſeveral _ He publiſhed 
at Geneva in 1566 a commentary on Ariſtotle's book 
De ſenſu & ſenfili, in folio. You will find in Lindenius 
(1) At the pages renowatus (1), that his Symop/is breviſſima nove theorie 
979, 980, Edit. 4% humoralium febrium natura, periodis, fignis, & cura- 
1686. tions, was printed at Leipfic in the year 1577, in Byo, 
and at Baſil in the year 15 80, in 8vo, with his Exa- 
men ſententiæ a Brunone Stidelio late de its que Fouber- 
tus ad explicandam febrium humoralium naturam in park 


doxis ſuis diſputacvit ; that his, Vera & indubitata ratio. 


periodorum, nec non continuationis intermiſſioniſque” fe- 
brium humoralium was printed at Leipſic, in the year 
15 75, in 4to; that his Methodus artificioſa curandæ 
peſtis was printed in the fame city, in the year 1576, 
in 4to; that the Simonius ſupplex was printed at Cra- 
cow in the year 1585, in 4to ; that the Scopz guibus 
verritur Confutatio quam adwvocati Nicolai Buccellz, Ita- 
li, Chirurgi Anabaptiſtæ, innumeris mendaciorum, calum- 
niarum, errorumque purgamentis infertam poſtremo emiſe- 
runt, was printed at Olmuts in the year 1589, in 4to; 


that his Diſputatio de putredine was printed at Cracow 


in the year 1584 in 4to; and that his Refpon- 
ſum de obitu Stephani Polonorum Regis was printed 
at Olmuts in the year 1588, in 4to. The cata- 
logue of the Bodleian Library aſcribes to him a trea- 
tile De vera Nobilitate, printed at Leipſic in the 
year 1572, in 4to: it was reprinted at Jena, in the 
year 1616, by the care of Thomas Sagittarius. This 
(2) Naudæus, book is commended by Naudzus (2). What concerns 
Bibliogr. Politic. the writings which Simonius publiſhed againſt James 
Fag. 344 Schegkius will afterwards be ſeen. 
[B] I cannot well be doubted that.. . . two let- 
ters of Theodore Beza were written to Simonius.] One 
is the LIVth, and the other the LVIth. The latter 
is dated the 13th of March, 1569, and the former 
the 26th of May. The year is not ſet down, but it 
is undoubtedly the year 1568. What may perſuade 
us that they were.writ by Beza to Simonius, is his 
cenſuring a bad doctrine, which was ſeen in a book 
of Simonius (3). It is thereby that Mr Crenius has 
proved his conjecture. Epiſtolæ LIV & LVI (Bez#) 
PD. Simoni Simonio inſcribendæ ſunt. Nam quæ in 
hac ultima epiſtola Beza perſtringit, iſta omnia do- 
cuit Simonius in Lectione, qua explicavit princi- 
* pium illud Phyſicum : ex nihilo nihil fit; d. 30. 
(4) Crenius, A- Decemb. 1568. Heidelb. (4). - - - - The fifty-fourth 
nimadv. Fart. ii, and fifty-fixth letters (of Beza) muſt be aſcribed to 
Pag. 91. Simon Simonius. For all that Beza cenſures in this 
* laſt epiſtle, was taught by Simonius in the lecture where- 


(3) See the re- 
mark [C]. 


in he explained that principle of Natural Philoſophy ; Of 


* zothing nothing is made ; on the 30th day of December, 
825 2 


I know 
not 


* 1508, at Heidelberg. If theſe words did not clearly 
ſhew that Simonius lived at Heidelberg when Beza 
wrote him thoſe two letters, I could mention a thing 
which inſtnuates it. Simonius had written a letter to 
Theodore Beza, that being willing to diſpute with 


thoſe who condemned the Geneva diſcipline, he found 


himſelf unable to defend it, and there he particularly 
mentions Thomas Eraſtus (5), who was then profeſſor Ty 
. | | (5) It is of bin 
at Heidelberg. 3 Bexa ſpeaketh, 
[C] He had the preſumption to ſay .. that he could when be ſay: in 
raiſe objections to which St Paul himſelf could not have bis L1 letter, 
given an anſwer.) Beza teſtifies his indignation there- * 6. 3 
upon as it deſerved. Sed quo tandem loco, wrote he dag, hac 
* to him, poſtremum iſtud tuum dictum habebimus, judiciis comme: 
< Poſſe te multas rationes afferre, quibus ne Paulus moras, nibil | 
quidem ipſe, fi viveret, reſpondere poſſe ? Itäne me mover. Imo 
\ . . ne de illo quidem 
* vero te potuiſſe deſipere, ut iſtud quod vel cogi- e theks 
tare impium & in Deum ipſum blaſphemum eſt, ſunt, aliud midi 
< palam etiam, tot audientibus, auſus ſis effutire ? perſuaſi, quam 
< 'Tune miſer homuncio, aufus organo Dei electo, veritati ſponte 


471 . . . . 2 ceſſurum. - - 
cujus tonitrua ferre univerſa mundi fapientia non % ah. you 


* potuit, tune, inquam Spiritui Chriſti per os Apoſto- „tian f it: - 


* lorum loquentis opponere quicquam poſſis, quod re- pinion of ſore in 
* fellere Dei ſapientia non poſſit? An ignoras quid #5is matter, fi. 
* Elymz mago, quid Alexandro fabro zrario, ſeſe priſe 20 . bags 
Pauli ſapientiæ opponentibus contigerit (6) ? - - - - wheſ hits they 
But what can we think of that laſt aſſertion of jours, are; 1 never 
that you could bring many objections which St Paul thought otberwi/e, 
* himſelf, were he alive, could not anſaver ? Is it poſſ but 3 of is 
* fible you could be ſo void of ſenſe, as publickly, and in RT - 
* the hearing of ſa many people, to utter what was im- ib. 

© pious and blaſphemous even to think ? Would you have 

© dared, wretched man, to oppoſe any thing againſt that (6) Beza, Epiſt 
* choſen inſtrument of GO D, whoſe thundering elo- LV1, Pas. 267, 
© quence all the wiſdom of the world was unable to | 

« qevithſland, could you, I ſay, hawe objected any thing 

* againſt that Spirit of CHRIST, ſpeaking by the mouth 

* his Apoſtles, which the wiſdom of GOD could not 

© refute ? Know you not what befel Elymas the Sorcerer, 

and Alexander the Copperſmith, who oppoſed the wiſ- 

* dom of Paul.” Obſerve that Beza was telling him 

his opinion of a tract concerning the Divine Eſſence. 

« Allatum eſt ad nos ſcriptum de Dei eſſentia, quod 

© ajunt vel a te dictatum, vel ex te fuiſſe exceptum, 

« breve quidem illud, ſeu ejuſmodi ut fummopere bo- 

© nos & doctos omnes Theologos fit ber jure offen- 


* ſurum (7). - - A diſſertation was rought us, which (7) Ibid. 2. 266. 


© they ſay was either diftated by or received from uu; 
© indeed, it is ſhort, but ſuch as will extreamly offend 
all good and learned Divines, and moſt Jufth." Simonius 


in that tract maintained, that it may be ſaid _ the 
| | on, 


(3) Qs 
factum d 
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miæ fund 
tum, loq 
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& omniu 
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nes noſtra 
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mark | B 
article S8! 
(Tugop 


(1) Baldui 
Reiponſ. 
ad ſo. Cal 
Pag. m, I. 


on 

3, in 

ript, 
131. 


F bin 
keth, 
2y; in 
letter, 
Et 
jorun- 
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mme; 
ihil 

. Imd 
quidem 
theſes 
d mihi 
zuam 
Donte 

t you 
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er, ſur- 
not eden 
perſon, 
ſes they 
never 
herwiſe, 
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, Epiſt. 
g· 267» 


J. 2 266, 


($) Qum 
factum dici poſſe 
Filium dicis, Jacis 
Ariane blaſphe- 
miæ fundamen- 
tum, loqueris 
contra Scripturæ 
& omnium or- 
thodoxorum mo- 
rem, objicts om - 
nes noſtras Eccle- 
fas calumniis ad- 
verſariorum, ut 
nemo pius hoc 
audire fine offen- 
fone poſſit, qul- 
buſcunque poſtea 
interpretationibus 
utaris. © - - © 
When you ſay that 
the Sen of G0 
may be ſaid to 
have been made, 
you lay the foun- 
dation f the A- 
rian blaſphemy, 
peak contrary te 
the Scripture, ard 


the expreſſion 1 


all Orthodox Di- 
wines, you expoſe 
all our churches 
to the reproach of 
their adverſaries, 
ſoas 10 pious 
ears can hear it 
without offence, 
qubatever expla- 
nations you may 
after give. Id. 
ibid. See alſo pag. 
265. 

(9) Id. ibid. Pag. 
9 

(10) In the re- 
mark [B] of the 
article SIMON 
(Tu kopoR F). 


(1) Balduin. in 
Reſponſ. altera 
ad ſo. Calvinum, 


bag. m, 139, 


SIMONIUS. SYNERGISTS. 


not whether we might not conjecture that a book of which I have ſpoken before, and 


which bore the title of Simonis Religio, was a ſatire 
relate the diſputes he had with James Schegkius [E]. 


Son of Go was made (8). He added, 1. That the 
doctrine of the Orthodox concerning the Trinity had 
no other advantage, but that it was leſs abſurd than 
that of the Heretics. And, 2. That the Scripture' 
did not afford wherewithal to anſwer the objections of 
the Arians, ſince it affords paſſages which they wreſt to 
their own advantage. Jam vero quis illud ferat quod 
« dicis, nempe eo differre, dogma adverſariorum a 
© noſtro, id eſt mendacium à veritate, tenebras à luce, 
« quod illud quidem plura, noſtrum vero pauciora ab- 
ſurda conſequantur ? . . . . Quod autem dicere 
« audes teſtimonns & veris principiis Seripturæ 
« quamvis male accommodatis niti Antitrinitari- 
os, ideoque ex verbo Dei ipſis refponderi non 
« poſſe, certe vox eſt piis omnibus intolerabilis, & 
quod ad me attinet, fi ita ſentis, vix alio te loco 
« habuerim, quam hominis prorſus impii (9) - - - But 
« now who can bear what you ſay, namely, that the opi- 
nion of our adverſaries differs only from ours, that is 
4 falſhood from the truth, darkneſs from light, in this, 
« that theirs is attended with more, ours with frauer ab- 
« furdities ? As to what you preſume to ſay, that the 
« Anti-Trinitarians rely upon teſtimonies and true prin- 
© ciples of Scripture, tho ill applied, and that therefore 
© they cannot be anſwered from the word f GOD, this 
« certainly is an affertion intolerable to all pious per- 
« fons ; and as for myſelf, if this is indeed your perſuaſion, 
« 1 cannot think of you otherwiſe, than as a perſon alto- 
« gether impious.” | 1 | 5 
D] I know not whether <ve might not conjecture that 
a book . . . . intituled, Simonis Religio, was a ſatire 
auritten againſt him.] That book was printed at 
Cracow in the year 1588, as I have ſaid elſewhere 
(10). Which I believe was the time when our Simo- 


nius was in Poland. Poſſibly ſome adverſary may have 


defigned to defame him by publiſhing a book which 
might be taken for a deſcription of the opinions of 
this Phyſician. This I give as a conjecture, which 
may excite ſome curious perſon to examine the matter, 


publiſhed againſt him [D]. I ſhall 


if he ſhould have the opportunity of a' large library. 
LEJ TI Hall relate the 52 he 1 ich Saws 
Sehegktius.] Here is the account which Mr Baillet hath 
given of it. The diſpute began about the year 1569, 
* and it extended to matters of Philoſophy, Phyſic, 
and Theology. Simonius had advanced ſomething: 
concerning the cauſe and nature of the fever, which 
was not at all approved by Schegkius, and which 
the latter had occafionally cenſured. Simonius was 
no leſs diflatisfied with this, than with what Scheg- 
kius had objected to him ſome time before upon 
ſome points of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, and he refuted it 
in a book, which he called Anti-Schegkins, or rather 


the end of the year 1 $70, in 8vo, with the title of 
Anti-Schegkianorum liber unus in quo dd objecta Scheg- 
kit reſpondetur, wetera nonnulla ejuſdem errata incul. 
cantur, novaque quampluri ma pejora deteguntar. Scheg- 
Kius preparing to anſwer this worl, proviſionally 
publiſhed the forerunner of his anſwer under the 
title of Prodromus  Anti-Simonii contra Simonem Si mo- 
nium, printed at Tubingen in Suabia in the year 
1571, in 4to. When Simonius had ſeen that eſſay, 
he made a ſhort reply, which he publiſhed not long 
after. This laſt work being come to Schegkius's 
hands he examined it throughout, and his confuta- 
tion was ready to be prefixed to his Anti-Simonins, 
and was printed in 1572, under the title of Auatome 
Reſponſi Simonii ad Prodromum | Anti-Simonii. After 
that he publiſhed his large anſwer to the Anti- 
Schegkiana of Simonius, printed at Tubingen in the 
year 1573, under the title of Anti-Simonius, five, 
Refutatio errorum in Philoſophia Simonii in ſao libro 
Anti-Schegkianorum, in quo plures quam trecenti errores 
ejujdem repelluntur, &c. Theſe two diſputants had 
yet another conflict upon ſome controverſial points in 
Theology, with reſpect to a book which Schegkius 


* had writ concerning the union of the two natures of 
* Jesus CuRIS T (11), 
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 SYNERGISTS. So they called in the XVIth century ſome German Divines, 
who thinking that Luther's hypotheſis about Free-will was too harſh, taught that men 
are not converted by the Divine Grace, without the co-operation of human will. This 
was the fifch ſchiſm that aroſe among the Lutherans (a). Melanchthon laid the foundation 


of it; for Victorinus Strigelius, and ſome other Divines, who 


had a great regard for 


his authority, conſidered ſome phraſes which they found in his books, whereby it 
appeared that he aſcribed a great power to man's will. Wherefore they maintained that 
the natural power of Free-wi!l concurred with grace in the converſion of a ſinner. 


George Major, Paul Eberus, Paul Crellius, 


of that opinion (b), and were perſecuted by the faction of Illyricus. 
Melanchthon could not approve the rigid method of Luther and Calvin about the ws 


and Piperinus were the other chief defenders 


doctrine of Grace [A]; and it were in vain to alledge, as a proof of his being of the 
if | e . | ſame 


LA] Melanchthon could not approve the rigid method of 
Luther and Calvin about the doctrine of Grace. ] Balduinus 
has given a good proof of it, when he publiſhed an 
abſtra& of a letter which Melanchthon writ to Calvin, 
the 11th of May 1543. Calvin had dedicated to 
him his book de fſervitute humani arbitri; (1). Here 
is part of the letter wherein he thanks him for it. 
; Malint te illam tuam excellentem eloquentiam in 

aliis materus magis propriis Eccleſiæ conſumere 
quam in queſtione n Tis e4rdyxns. Habebam 
amicum Tubingæ doctum hominem Franciſcum Sta- 
dianum, qui dicere ſolebat ſe utrumque probare, 
evenire omnia ut divina providentia decrevit, & 
tamen eſſe contingentiam : fed ſe hæc conciliare non 
poſſe. Ego cum hypotheſin hanc teneam, Deum non 
elle cauſam peccati nec velle peccatum ; poſtea con- 
tingentiam in hac noſtra infirmitate judicii noſtri ad- 
mitto, ut ſciant rudes Davidem ſua voluntate ultro 
ruere. Et eundem ſentio cum haberet Spiritum ſan- 
Aum, potuiſſe eum retinere & in ea lucta aliquam 
elſe voluntatis actionem. Hæc etſi ſubtilius diſpu- 
tar! poſſunt, tamen ad regendas mentes hoc modo 
Propoſita, accommodata videntur. Accuſamus ipſi 
noſtram voluntatem cum labimur : non quærimus in 
1 <1 conſilio cauſam. E contra cum nos erigimus 
emus Deum & velle opitulari & adeſſe luctantibus. 


* a A * a &f A * * * K * - * XR a) 


* Mcyoy 34Ancov (inquit Baſilius) x One Taps 
* @av]a. Excitatur ergo cura in nobis & laudatur 
Dei immenſa bonitas, qui & promiſit auxilium, & 


6 


* man, Francis Stadianus, who uſed to ſay, that he be- 


* lieved all things happened according to the decrees of 
divine providence, and that notwithſtanding there were 
things contingent : but he knew not haw to reconcile theſe 
* two things. I hold this principle, that GOD is not 
© the cauſe of fin, nor willeth it, and at the ſame time 
© admit of contingency in this weakneſs of our judgment, 
that the ignorant may know that David finned of his 
* owvn free choice. And, 1 think, that having the holySpirit, 
* he might have retained it, and that in this confli& he 
* might have ſome power over his will. Tho” theſe things 
* might be argued more ſubtilly, yet thus propoſed they ſeem 
* ſufficiently ſuited for the direction of our mind. We blame 
* our own will when aue fall; and do not ſeek the cauſe in 
© the decree of GOD. On the contrary, when we hold out, 
* ewe know that GOD both will and does afſift us. Be 
* ewilling only and G O D is all ſufficient, ſaith Baſil. Thus 
aur care is excited, and the boundleſs goodneſs of G O 


is praiſed, who hath both promiſed aſſiſtance, and 


8 grants 


It is certain that 


151 


Anti-Schegkiana. The work came out at Bafil about 


(11) Baillet, 


num. 150. of the 
Anti. Note that 


he thought Si- 
monius was in 
Saxony, who 


was then at Hei- 


delberg. 


(a) Micrzlius, 


Syntagm. Hiſt. 


Eccleſ. pag. m. 
86 5. 


(5) Ex eodem, 


præſtat ſed petentibus (2). - - - They wiſh you had (2) Melanchth. 
rather employed your excelling eloquence in other matters Epiſt. ad Calvin. 
more beneficial to the church than in the queſtion con- apud Balduinum, 


* cerning Neceſſity. I had a friend at Tubingen, a learned ibid. 
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1 opinion with them upon that head, the great praiſes he beſtowed upon their piety; 


(3) Balduin. 2674. 
Pag. 138. 


(4) Id. ibid. 


(5) He ſpeaks 
Thus, pag, 141: 
Me unum, qui 
talia non tracto, 
nec fortaſſe in- 
telligo, in Gallia 
exagitas. 


(6) De Philippi 
vero literis quic- 
quid garris falſiſ- 
ſimum eſt, Be- 
za, Reſponſ. ad 
Balduin. pag. 
230, Tom. 11, 

| Operum, 


— — «a 1 CY 


(7) Id. ibid. 


SYNERGISTS 


grants it to thoſe who aſt it" Every body knows 
that Calvin and Caſtalio were like fire and water with 
reſpe& to thoſe doctrines. Now Melanchthon being at 
Worms in 1557, writ a very obliging letter to Caſta- 
lio, which was a kind of a ſymbol of fraternity, about 
the doctrine of Predeſtination. Porro cum ex eo 
ut ſcis) conventu amiciſſime ſcripſiſſet ad Caflalionem, 
& ejus ſententiam neſcio quam de prædeſtinatione & 
libero arbitrio ſuam eſſe ſignificaret : ſcire potuiſti, 
& quam damnaret tuam in eo viro vexando intempe- 
« riem, & quam ne tum quidem probaret omnia tua 
« paradoxa (3). - - - Moreover ſeeing (as you know ) 
« that after the interview he had writ in a moſt. friendly 
manner to Caſtalio, and fignified his approbation of I 


know not what opinion of his concerning Predeſtination 


a R RX a Aa 


much he blamed your exceſſive wexation of that man, 
and how even then he diſapproved all your paradoxes.” 
They are Balduinus's words to Calvin ; and it is to be 
obſerved, that he declares to him, he knows not where- 
in Caſtalio's opinion conſiſts. This ignorance pro- 
ceeded from two cauſes : one was, that Caſtalio's 
book had been ſuppreſſed; the other, that Balduinus 
did not much care to examine the doctrine of Pre- 
deſtination. He confeſſes he does not underſtand 
it (4). 
y 15 non excutio, neque Caſtalionem . . . . un- 
quam vidi vel audivi, ac ne per literas quidem un- 
* quam ſum allocutus . . . . neque quod de ea quæ- 
« ſtione ſcripſit (nam & id ſupprimi pro tuo imperio 
« jufliſti) unquam legi : neque quod de fatali neceſſitate 
« diſputas ſatis intelligo, & in meis ad Minucium an- 
* notationibus nuper non diſſimulavi mihi non liquere 
(5). - - - Indeed I do not much fearch into that ab- 
firuſe queſtion concerning neceſſity, neither have I ever 
either ſeen or ſpoke with Caſtalio . . . nor ſo much as 


had any correſpondence by letters... nor did Jever read 


manded it to be ſuppreſſed : neither do I ſufficiently un- 

derſtand what you argue about fatal neceſſity, nor did J 

diſſemble my ignorance of it in my notes upon Minu- 

tius. 

Let us ſee what Beza anſwered to that part of Bal - 
duinus's book. Firſt, he denied that Melanchthon 
had writ ſuch a letter to Caſtalio (6) : his reaſon for 
it was, that all the books of Melanchthon, and even 
the letter produced by Balduinus, ſhewed that this 
German Divine differed from Calvin only in his way 
of expreſſing himſelf. In the ſecond place, he al- 
ledged a fragment of that letter, to prove that there 
was a perfe& agreement between Melanchthon and the 
Divines of Geneva as to the doctrine. In rebus ipſis 
guam inter illum & nos convenerit, unde tandem melius 
* quam ex ipſius teſtimonio probabitur ? Sic ergo ſeribit in 
its literis quarum tu ipſe partem citaſti: Quum autem 
& honorifico me teſtimonio ornaris, & de tota re non 
ſolum pie, ſed etiam eloquenter diſſerueris, de utra- 
que re, videlicet de mea gratitudine, & de ipſa diſ- 
putatione coram nos, ut ſoliti ſumus quoties una 
* fuimus, prolixe colloqui poſſe optarim. Etſi enim, 
* tantum vel ingenii vel doctrinæ mihi non arrogo 
quantum tribuis, & nos imprimis in Eccleſia agnoſ- 
* cere noſtram imbecillitatem decet, tamen benevolen- 
< tia erga me tua vehementer delector, tibique gratiam 
* habeo quod in ſcripto luculento ( loguitur autem de 
* Catvini libris de libero arbitrio adverſus Pighium 
* {criptis ) tanquam in illuſtri poſitam loco extare ſigni- 
« ficationem amoris erga me tui voluiſti. An hec ver- 


6 
C 
c 
* ewhat he awrote concerning this controverſy, for you com- 
* 
c 
og 
„ 


- * ba ſunt, Balduine, hominis a Calvino diſſentientis (7) ? 


- - - How far we agreed with him as to the things 
* themſelves, whereby can it better be proved than 5 
* his own teflimony? Thus he aurites in theſe letters, a 
* part of which you have quoted: Seeing then you have 
* both given me an honourable teſtimony, and have 
* reaſoned upon the whole matter, not only. piouſly 
but eloquently, I could have wiſhed we might have 
* diicourſed at large of both matters, namely of my 
* gratitude, and of the diſpute itſelf before us, as we 
were wont when we were together. For although I 
* do not arrogate to myſelf ſo much either of wit or 
* learning, as you are pleaſed to aſcribe to me, and it 
becomes us, eſpecially in the Church, to acknow- 
* lege our own weakneſs, notwithſtanding I am 
* exceedingly delighted with your * to- 
* wards me, and eſteem myſelf much beholden to you, 


and Free-will : you might have underſtood, both how. 


* Equidem arcanam illam api dv4yxns quæ- 


for 


© that you would have the teſtimony of your love to 
me to be recorded in your excellent works (be 
« ſpeaks of Calvins books. concerning Free- auill againſt 
* Pighius). Are theſe; Balduinus, the expreſſions of a 
* man, who differs from Calvin? Thirdly, he taxed 
Balduinus with a notorious falſification 3 and to prove 
his charge againſt him, he alledged a period mali- 
ciouſly left out of Melanchthon's letter. That period 
runs thus: Hzc non ſcribo ut tibi tradam quaſi dictata 
* homini & eruditiſſimo & peritiſſimo exercitiorum pieta- 
* tis: & quidem Sc io HAC CUM TUIS CONGRUERE, 
« ſed ſunt Hayu7Teces, & ad uſum accommodata (8). - - 
* Theſe things I write not, as if diftating to you, a man 
* moſt learned and moſt ſkillful in all exerciſes of piety : 
and indeed I KNOW THESE THINGS AGREE WITH 
© YOUR THOUGHTS, Gut they are coarſer, and fitted for 
* uſe” Beza's firſt obſervation is not ſolid ; he him- 
ſelf affords us the refutation of it; for in a book, 
wherein he did not think of Balduinus, and was not 
aware of ſaying ſomething that might ſerve that adver- 
ſary, he ingenuouſly confeſſes that Melanchthon had 
cenſured the Divines of Geneva, as if they had intro- 
duced the fatality of the Stoics. * Baſilez vero Caſtel- 
* lio non obſcure Pelagianiſmum tuebatur. 
« Quinetiam his de rebus ita ſcribere cœperat Philip- 
pus, ut quamvis antea Calvini adverſus Pighium li- 


bro diſertè ſubſcripſiſſet, tamen Genevenſes quaſi 


* Stoicum Fatum invehentes notare quibuſdam videre- 
© tur (9). - At Baſil Caſtellio . 
* enough mention Pelagianiſm. 
« began ſo to write of theſe things, that though before he 
* had diredtly ſubſcribed to Calvin's book againſt Pighius, 


* Geneva as introducing the fate of the Stoics.” Thele 
words of Beza plainly ſhew, that neither all the books 
of Melanchthon, nor the very letter he writ to Cal- 
vin, (I mean the letter, out of which Balduinus 
quoted a paſlage) were proper to refute thoſe who 
maintained that he had writ a letter of approbation to 
Caſtalio. The ſecond part of Beza's anſwer has no 
force in it; for the ' praiſes Melanchthon beſtowed 


(8) 14, ibid, 


k aid clearly (9) Beza, in V. 
And even Melanchthon ta Calvini, ad 
ann. 1552, Oper, 
Tom. iii, pag. 
6. 
* he, notwithſtanding, ſeemed to ſome to charge thoſe of Tf 


upon Calvin, do not prove that he was of his opinion. 


He had ſo much equity, moderation, and civility, 


that he did juſtice even to thoſe who maintained opi- 
nions he did not approve. 'Tho' he was prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of Free-will, he could diſcern the great parts, 
and the piety, and eloquence which Calvin diſcovered 
in maintaining the contrary opinion, and could not 


forbear to congratulate him on account of his being 


author of ſuch a work. I ſhall enlarge hereafter upon 
this thought (10). 


juſtly exclaims againſt Balduinus, and treats him as a 
deceiver: the omiſſion of that period ſhews Balduinus's 
unfairneſs ; he would not have left it out, had he not 
been afraid of doing himſelf ſome prejudice by pro- 
ducing it. And therefore he deſigned to impoſe upon 


his readers, and to carry the cauſe by a trick and d/o 


malo. But I muſt obſerve, that on this occaſion Bal- 
duinus ſhewed as little judgment as ſincerity ; for had 
he conſidered well, he might eaſily have perceived 
that the period he leſt out was not prejudical to him. 
A man who hath declared that he admits an active 
and even an antecedent concourſe of the will, and that 
he wiſhes no body would write books to maintain the 
neceſſity of human actions, ſhews plainly enough that 
he is not of Calvin's opinion. Now this is what 
Melanchthon had declared in the words alledged by 
Balduinus : . and therefore if he declares afterwards, 
that he does not advance thoſe things, as if Calvin 
wanted to know them, and that he thinks they agree, 
at the bottom, with Calvin's doctrine, tho' they are 
not propoſed with the ſubtilty of that Divine, but in 
a plain, coarſe, and more popular manner; I ſay, it 
he acts thus, it is plain he does it out of civility, 
and compliment, to diveſt himſelf of the odious ap- 
pearance of a man, who takes upon himſelf to ad- 


viſe and cenſure others. Every body knows there is 2 


civil way of putting people in mind of their duty, 
which conſiſts in telling them N are not ignorant 
that ſuch and ſuch things ought to be done, and that 
they do not want to be told of it. I cannot ſufficiently 
wonder how Beza could undertake to maintain againſt 
Balduinus, that Melanchthon, and the Divines of Ge- 


neva taught the ſame thing concerning Free-will. 
2 This 


& $ 


What Beza fays in the third place (10) In the fol- 
is his beſt remark, and yet it is not very ſolid. He lowing remark» 


(11) See 
citation | 


(12) Au 
paulo an 
hæc (cril 
Saxonia 
hyricum 
5 torinum 
= fuiſle quz 
3 Te} av 
is Ne 
. 
cum qui 
W ſentit, fe 
=  potes: V 
num qui 
= thonem { 
= non oppu 
= Balduinu 
3 Calvi: 


141. 


; (13) Vir 
Fcelog. I, 


72. 


E (14) Ref 
= Calvinum 
am pro 
© Balduino, 


145, verſe 


(11) See above 
citation (9). 


12) Audiveras 
ulo antequam 
c ſcriberes in 
nia inter 
m & Vic- 
torinum magnam 
E fuiſle quæſtionem 
ren abreks-, 
Bos d curse 
ac. Tu IIllyri- 
cum qui tecum 
ſentit, ferre non 
E potes: Viftort- 
mum qui Melan- 
E thonem ſequitur 
= non oppugnas. 
S Balduinus, '" 
Neſponſ. altera 
Calvin. pag · 
141. 


© (13) Virgil. 
| Fclog, I, ver. 
72. 


0) Reſponſ. ad 
E Calvinum & Be- 
am pro Franc. 

E Balduino, fol. 
145, verſo. 


the fol- 
| remarks 


SYNERGISTS. 


for he was a man who knew very well how to avoid the ill conſequences of prepoſſeſſion. 


He believed that men might err through a good motive [B]. What I ſhall ſay thereupon 


This he maintained in the year 1563. He knew what 
he wrote ſince in the life of Calvin (11); he was 
not ignorant of the diſputes of the Synergiſts men- 
tioned by Balduinus (12). But what will a man 
not do in the heat of diſpute? Ex guo diſcordia 
cives (13)? 

I fancy the readers will not be diſpleaſed to know 
what Balduinus replied. He was ſilent as to the omiſſion 
of the period, finding no other way to hide his ſhame ; 
but as to the reſt, he anſwered haughtily, and in a few 
words, Nil quicquam impudentius dici aut fingi poteſt 
quam quod jam contendis, hac tota in re Philippum 
idem quod vos, & vos idem quod Philippus ſentire. 
Nam etſi nonniſi poſtremis ejus libris & ſententiis 
ſtandum eſſe dicas, tamen quod poſtremo ad arti- 
* culos Bavaricos ſeripſit, an cum doctrina in hoc ge- 


nere veſtra plane conſentit (14) ? - - - Nothing more 


* impudent can be ſpoken or imagined than what you af- 
* firm, that in all this matter Melanchthon is of the 
« ſame opinion as you, and you as he. For though you 
* ſay wwe muſt fand to his laſt books and opinions, yet 
* avhat he laſt wrote upon the Bavarian articles, does 
it plainly agree with your doctrine upon this ſub- 
8 7} 

" B] Melanchthon believed that one might err through 
a good motive.) A haughty and choleric Divine, will 
be ſo exceſſively fond of his opinions, that he thinks 
none can oppoſe them without acting againſt common 
ſenſe, or the dictates of his conſcience. He hardens 
and devotes himſelf to his own prejudices the more, 
as you ſtrongly argue againſt him. But a moderate, 
modeſt, and humble Divine, and of a phlegmatic tem- 
per, as Melanchthon was, takes a different courſe. 


Though he rejefts an opinion as being falſe and dan- 


erous, yet he will do juſtice to thoſe who maintain 
it: He acknowledges not only their other excellent 
qualities, and commends them for them, but alſo does 
not ſcruple to own that they have very ſpecious rea- 
ſons to maintain it. He will not therefore break 
with them, nor looſen the bonds of fraternity, whilſt 
the diſſention is confined within certain bounds. From 
whence it appears that neither Melanchthon's letters 
to Calvin, nor the praiſes he beſtowed upon him in 
printed books, can prove that they agreed in the do- 
Qrine of Free-will. All that can be inferred from 
thence is, that he was ſo equitable as to diſtinguiſh 
theſe two things one from another, Calvin's doctrine, 
as he conſidered it, and that ſame doctrine as Calvin 
himſelf conſidered it. He thought that doctrine made 
God the author of ſin; but he very well knew that 
Calvin did not teach it under that notion, and would 
have looked upon it as an abominable tenet if ſo con- 


will 
I foreſee it will be objected to me, that thoſe dif- 


ferent ways ſhould have obliged thoſe two Divines 


to anathematize. one another, fince Melanchthon ſhould 
have believed that, under pretence of aflerting the 
rights of the divine authority, Calvin deſtroyed the 
ua the holineſs, and the juſtice of God, 

y making him the author of fin and eternal miſery ; 
and, on the contrary, Calvin ſhould have maintained, 
that under colour of preſerving thoſe three divine at- 
tributes, Melanchthon overturned providence and the 
empire of God, by aſſerting that man has a Free-will. 
But here is a very good ſolution to this difficulty. If 
Calvin had argued thus : Not being able to preſerve 


all the attributes of God, I give over part of them, 


that I may preſerve the reſt, and I rather chuſe to 
ſacrifice the moral virtues to the phyſical ones, than 
the phyſical to the moral: I rather chuſe to make 
him a powerful maſter, than a good maſter ; he would 
have deſerved to be anathematized by all men. But 
he maintained on all occaſions, that, by aſſerting the 
ſupreme authority of Gop, he did not intend in the 
leaſt to derogate from the moral Perfections of the in- 
finite being, from his goodneſs, his holineſs, his righ- 
teouſneſs. And therefore Melanchthon had been very 
unjuſt to have cavilled perſonally with him on that 
account, I mean to have imputed to him conſequen- 
ces, which at the worſt were only drawn from his 
doctrine, ſince Calvin diſowned them; which he did 
in theſe words. 
© (Catvinus) quoties de peccato agitur, non miſcen- 
dum efſe Dei nomen: quia in Dei naturam non niſi 
perfecta rectitudo & æquitas competit. 
« tida 1gitur calumnia eſt, hominem de Ecclena Dei 


© bene meritum, crimine hoc involvere, quaſi Deum 
* faciat authorem peccati ? 


* fiunt ab hominibus Deum arcano judicio ita mode- 
* rari aſſerit, ne quid affine habeat hominum vitio. 
Summa doctrinæ ejus eſt, Deum mirabiliter, & mo- 
* dis nobis incognitis, in quemcunque vult finem om- 
nia dirigere, ut æterna ejus voluntas prima fit rerum 
omnium cauſa. Cur autem velit Deus quod nobis 
videtur minime conſentaneum, fatetur eſſe incom- 
prehenſibile. Ideoque nimis curiose & audacter in- 
veſtigandum eſſe negat: quoniam judicia Dei ſint 
abyſſus multa, & myſteria quæ modulum noſtrum 
ſuperant, reverenter adorare conveniat potius, quam 
excutere. Interea principium illud retinet, Quamvis 
* nos ratio conſilii lateat, ſemper tribuendam eiſe Deo 


@ a0. a - 0 


Jjuſtitiæ laudem : quia ejus voluntas ſumma ut equi- 
* tatis regula (16). - - - Calvin in his writings (16) 


* Ubique in ſcriptis ſuis clamitat 


Quam pu- 


Docet quidem ubique 
_ © nihil fieri niſi volente Deo. Interea quæ ſceleratè 
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* every where declares, when he treats of the cauſe of brevi Reſponſione 
in, that the name of GOD ought not to be mention- ad diluendas = 
© ed: becauſe the nature of GOD is perfe@l upright bulonis culu 


: | 158. lumnias, pag. 
and righteous. How rank a calumny therefore is it, 2 1 o, 83 


n 
— 3 


ſidered. He was not ignorant, under what form it 
appeared to Calvin, namely, under the appearance of 
a ſyſtem, grounded upon ſeveral paſſages of the ſcrip- 
ture, and tending to maintain the rights of Gop's 


— 


— 3 A 
1 A 


—— 2 Y 


*ral maxim of 


Uning at God's fl 


blory, 


providence, and thoſe of the diſpenſation of the new 
law. He was not ignorant that the doctrine of Free- 


will appeared to Calvin under a monſtrous ſhape, as 


deſtructive of providence, and directly contrary to St 
Paul's Epiſtles, and to the glory that redounds to God 
from mens ſalvation. And therefore, tho' Melanch- 
thon did not approve Calvin's opinion, yet he believ- 
ed that it was grounded upon a motive worthy of a 
$009 man, and a zealous ſervant of God : Notwith- 
anding their different notions, they agreed in this 
maxim, That of two opinions, that which is moſt 
conſonant to the ſcripture, and to the glory of God, 
ought to be preferred to the other. Their perfect 
agreement in this point, occaſioned their diſcord ; for, 


in conſequence of this maxim, Calvin embraced the. 


doctrine of Neceſſity, and Melanchthon that of Free- 
will. One of them believed that the ſupreme empire 
of God over all things, and the rights of a provi- 
ence, worthy of the Infinite Being, required an ab- 
ſolute Predeſtination. The other believed that the 


yard (15)? 
VOL. V. 


* to charge a man who hath ſo well deſerved of the Theologicor. See 
Church f GOD, with making GOD the author of at the end of this 


« 2 ? He teaches indeed on all occaſions, that nothing can 
* be but what GOD wills. He ſays, that the wicked 


* GOD, as that he is no ways acceſſary to them. The 
* ſum of what he teaches is, that GO D wonderfully, 


and in ways to us unknown, directs all things to 


« whatever end he pleaſes, ſo that his eternal will is the 
« firſt cauſe of all things. But why GOD willeth 


* ewhat ſeems to us not ſuitable to his nature, he ac- 


* knowledges to be incomprehenſible. And therefore de- 


« nieth that it ſhould be over-curiouſly and boldly ſearch- 
« ed into: becauſe the judgments of GO D are a waſt 


© abyſs, and myſteries beyond our reach, which ought with 


* awful reverence to be adored rather than ſearched 
into. But ſtill he keeps to this principle, tho the rea- 


« ſon of his counſel be unknown to us, the praiſe of 


* righteouſneſs is ever to be given to GOD: becauſe 
His auill is the ſupreme rule of equity,” Warm and 
paſſionate men will not be fatisfied with ſuch a wiſe 
anſwer ; but Melanchthon, who was a lover of peace, 
and whoſe great equity and modeſty enabled him 
clearly to diſcover the weak and the ſtrong ſide of 
the opinions he approved or rejected; Melanchthon, I 
ſay, being of ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, was always 
ready to do juſtice to Calvin, Every body ſhould 
imitate that equitable Divine. Tho' you ſhould clear- 
ly prove againſt a Predeſtinarian, that his ſyſtem is 
eq | neceſſarily 


Dictionary, ci- 
tation (49), of 
the explication 


actions of men are ſo ruled by the ſecret judgment of ,n the Manic beet, 
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(17) Beza objects 
to them, that 
they have no 0- 


when they are 
preſſed hard. I 
have quoted his 
words in the re- 
mark [H] of 
the article CA- 
STALIO, cita- 


(18) Mr de Beau- 
wal gives an ex» 
tract of it, in bis 


Ouvrages des 

Scavans, Ott, 

1699, Page 435, 
& ſeq. and alſo 
Myr Bernard, in 

_ the Nouvelles de 

la Republique des 
Lettres, for Au- 


guſt 1700, pag. 


(19) Joſeph, An- 
tig · Jud. /ib, viii, 
cap. ii, fol. m. 


8 NINE R GIST 8. 


will give me occaſion to examine the anſwer {C], that was made to a paſſage in the 


neceſſarily attended with this conſequence, Therefore 
Gov is the Author of fin, you ſhould be contented 
with this anſwer as to his perſon ; I ſee, as well as 
you, the connexion of my principle with that conſe- 
quence, and my reaſon that ſees it, does not afford 
me a ſufficient 8 to make me underſtand 
how I am miſtaken in ſeeing it; nevertheleſs, I am 
fully perſuaded, that Gop finds in the infinite trea- 
ſures of his wiſdom, a certain way of breaking that 
connexion 3 a way, I fay, certain and moſt infallible, 
tho' it be unknown to me, and ſurpaſſes the reach of 
my knowledge. A Chriſtian ought chiefly to value 
himſelf upon his ſubmitting to. Go p's — 
Not to believe what is ſeen, ought frequently to 

the motto of a Chriſtian, as well as to believe what 
is not ſeen. This is, in effect, the ſenſe of Calvin's 
words, which we have juſt now ſeen. Melanchthon, 
and any other Divine, who aſſerts man's Free-will, 
would be the more to blame for not being ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, becauſe they are forced to have re- 
courſe to ſuch an explanation; for, provided they 
have any ſincerity, they acknowledge that the man- 
ner of reconciling Gop's providence, and his preſci- 
ence with man's Free-will, is incomprehenſible to 
them (17). Thus they are driven into the ſame pre- 


cipice into which they drove others; they take re- 


fuge in their turn in the incomprehenſibility of Gop's 
nature, with reſpect to the weakneſs of human rea- 
ſon. | 

It is therefore a great ſubje& of ſcandal to ſee the 
diviſions occaſioned by the diſputes about Grace. Eve- 
ry ſect taxes the other with teaching impious things 
and horrid blaſphemies, and carries animoſity to the 
higheſt degree; and yet, it is about ſuch doctrines 
that a mutual toleration ſhould moſt readily take place. 
The too immoderate zeal of either of the parties 
might be excuſed, if they could clearly prove their 
opinions, and anſwer all objections clearly, directly, 
and in a convincing manner ; but that men who are 
obliged to ſay, that they have no better ſolution to 
give, but that theſe are ſecrets impenetrable to the 
human mind, and concealed in the infinite treaſures 
of the incomprehenſible divine immenſity: for ſuch 
perſons, I ſay, to practiſe barbarous cruelty, to thun- 
der out anathema's, baniſh and hang thoſe who 
diſſent from them, is a thing which appears to me 
inexcuſable. Melanchthon was more human. He did 
not believe that thoſe, who deny Free-will, are unwor- 
thy of being looked upon as Gop's ſervants ; he ex- 
cuſed them on account of the obſcurity of the matter, 
and the goodneſs of their motives. 5 

Nothing would be more uſeful than to make ſerious 
reflexions upon what is to be found concerning that 
controverſy in a book of Dr Burnet, Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury (18). 3 5 
[C] The anſwer, that was made to a paſſage in the 
Philofophical Commentary upon theſe words, Compel them 
to come in.] I think one of the reaſons why Me- 
lanchthon expreſſed fo great a moderation about this 
diſpute, was his conſidering that the method GO 
thought fit to uſe, was choſen by him among infinite 
others equally worthy of the moſt perfe& being. Now 
this conſequence ariſes from that conſideration ; viz. 
that a man may be miſtaken in explaining Theologi- 
cal doctrines, without aſcribing any thing to GO 
that is prejudicial to his perfections: for thoſe are mi- 
ſtaken, who embrace an hypotheſis not conſonant to 
what Gop has actually done; but if it be agreeable 
to one of the other methods he might have choſen, 
it aſcribes to Gop a conduct altogether worthy of 
him. Let us clear the matter by an example. Let 
us ſuppoſe that Solomon, who aa to exchange rid- 
dles with the King of Tyre (19), writ to him a let- 
ter in cyphers, wherein he argued about a ſtate af- 
fair. Let us ſuppoſe that Titius and Mevius bein 
ordered to decypher that letter, did not make uſe of 
the ſame key ; one of them took for an A what the 
other took for an O, and fo with the other figures, 
Titius found out Solomon's intentions, and conſequent- 
ly Mevius miſſed it; but neyertheleſs Mevius found 
out ſo reaſonable and ſo coherent a ſenſe, that Solo- 
mon's wiſdom appeared as much by it as by that of 
Mevius. It might have been objected to Mevius, 


that he aſcribed ſome things to Solomon inconſiſtent 
with the uſual courſe of prudence ; but he might have 


3 


Philoſophical 


anſwered, that Solomon being a man of a vaſt genius, 
dived fo far into political affairs, as to find out things 
that were above the capacity of other men. And 
therefore, would he have ſaid, what ſurpriſes us in 
the preſent caſe, ought to be looked upon as an ef- 
fect of his extraordinary wiſdom. A like objection 
might have been raiſed againſt Titius, and he would 
have anſwered it the ſame way. The great genius of 
that King of Jeruſalem would have ſerved for a new 
key to reſolve the particular difficulties in the expli- 
cation of the cypher. None but he could have de- 
termined whether Titius had been either more fortu- 
nate or more knowing than Mevius ; but perceiving, 
on one hand, that Mevius aſcribed to him a ſublime 
reaſoning, and on the other, that if there remained 
any difficulty in it, it was removed by a ſuppoſition 
very glorious to his wiſdom, he might have been 
as well-pleaſed with Mevius as with Titius and might 
have ſpoken thus to them : One of you makes me 
think what I have thought, and the other what I 
might have thought with an equal glory. 
It will be readily granted me, that this is an image 
of the fate of Aſtronomers, who explain the celeſtial 
phznomena by oppoſite ſyſtems. Thoſe phznomena 
are like an enigmatical letter, delivered by Gop to be 
decyphered by Aſtronomers : Some take the motion 
of the earth, and others its reſt, for their key. The 
revolution of the earth round it's axes, is by ſome 
of them uſed to account for the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes (20); others chuſe rather ſpiral lines (21), and (20) Se Ro- 
ſo of the reſt. . The three ſyſtems, viz. of Ptolemy, hault's Phyſic, 
Copernicus, and Tycho Brahe, though never ſo diffe- 79 ', ch. =, 
rent, each explains the 3 and yet there is * I Ne 
but one that is true. This was Mr Marion's mean- phy, V. itt, 
ing (22), when he ſaid that Copernicus's tem was lib. iii, Part i, 
an opinion true in art, and falſe in nature. But as all ©: vi, paz. n, 
the followers of thoſe ſyſtems are agreed in admiring ae 88 
in the work the infinite power and infinite wiſdom of 
the author of it, they are not afraid of offending Gop (21) See the bat 
if they ſhould be miſtaken. They think that if he z2riculed, Ur 
does not perform thoſe things as they fancy he does, ou les Table 
he might ſo do it without any prejudice to his per- 8 7 
fections, and that having an infinite knowledge, he 11. 9 
has the ideas of infinite plans of the world, all per- 
fectly beautiful, and worthy of the moſt wiſe and (22) In ene fl 
moſt perfect being. I am ſure that a Copernician, ?/cadings, S: 
after much exclaiming againſt Ptolemy's ſyſtem, and 8 
the perplexities of ſo many circles and epicyles, and gert p a 
—_— the inſignificancy of the prodigious ſwiftnels pag. 101. 
of the firmament, c. will confeſs, if he conſiders it, 
that all the faults he obſerves in that hypotheſis might 
be made up by advantages, not to be found in the 
ſimple mechaniſm of the motion of the earth. Who- 
ever conſiders the ideas of an infinite knowledge, will 
ſee the poſſibility of ſuch a compenſation ; he will (23) I the q. 
13 that man is not the only being, for whom en, 
ſuch great objects are deſigned. He will be ſenſible , ; other obo 
that the inconceivable rapidity of the celeſtial ſpheres nomena, to f. 
might be of a wonderful uſe, with reſpe& to ſome tisfy our cur 
parts of the univerſe, placed beyond the reach of our % & ” _ 
ſight; in a word, that if Ptolemy's ſyſtem is falſe, yet ene be free i 
it is till poſſible, and conſequently very worthy of chuſe a fyitem: 
the Creator's wiſdom ; for if it was unworthy of it, different hypo” 
it would not be poſſible. I do not think that any th 5 N 
Aſtronomer, who is conſcious to himſelf, that he pre- abe me phib 
fers that ſyſtem to all others, becauſe all things duly nomena; orif 
conſidered, he believes it to be more conſonant to one had an il 
God's choice, would be afraid of appearing before the ſucels it op 
judge of the world with ſuch an opinion, tho' it ſhould * Fo unh w 
prove falſe. I think he would expect that the Coper- iI conſeq ueber 
nican and himſelf ſhould, both of them, receive an anſwer, whether ue f 
much like that which I have ſuppoſed Solomon would low blen 
have made to Titius and Mevius. Few people will core þ 
deny this ; but if the queſtion was about a point of Kepler, - 
Divinity, an infinite number of Divines would deny Copernicus, 
it (23). I preſume that Melanchthon would be none it ſignifies 2 
of them, as to the two ſyſtems, concerning Predeſti- littie, 55 
nation, that of Liberty, and that of Neceſſity. He 
would ſuppoſe that the ſyſtem is falſe probable, pol- ting of whid 
ſible, and not contrary to Gop's perfections. of 
Laying aſide the doctrinal part of thoſe queſtions, mathe 


J ſhall mention a fact, which the laws of hiſtory _— ſoit 


warrant me to take notice of ; and if I add ſome cri- ſyſtems of 1 


ticiſms to my narrative, I ſhall do nothing inconſi- gon. Sr 


ſtent with the deſign of this Dictionary. A miniſter ubi infra, b. 33 
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Philoſophical Commentary upon theſe words, Compel them 10 come in. 


of Utrecht, in his reflexions upon the Philoſophical 


Commentary, has confuted the following paſſage as 
ſtrongly as he could. Here is a hint that may 
« ſerve to remove the phantoms and panic fears, 
« wherewith Divines have been ſo long troubled upon 
the ſubje& of error; for it is certain, that the rea- 
« ſon why men find ſo many arguments, which ſeem 
© to be of an equal ſolidity to maintain truth and 
£ falſhood in controverſies about religion, is that moſt 
« falſities that appear in them are as poſlible as the 
« truths. In effect, we all ſuppoſe that revelation 
depends upon a free decree of Gop ; for he is not 
« neceſſitated by his nature to make men or any other 
being. And conſequently he might, if he had 
pleaſed, have produced nothing, or produced a 
world different from this; and it he had deſigned 
to place therein men, he might have directed them to 
his ends, by methods quite contrary to thoſe he has 
pitched upon, and which would have been equally 
worthy of the moſt perfect being; for an infinite 
wiſdom has infinite ways of manifeſting itſelf, that 
are all worthy of it. Which being ſo, it is no 
wonder if Divines find as many arguments to main- 
tain Free-will as to impugn it; for we have ideas 
and principles to apprehend and to prove, that 
Gop could have made man a free creature, and not 
have beſtowed upon him a liberty of indifference, 
as it is called; and the ſame may be ſaid of an 
hundred other contradictory propoſitions, 2 Tom. 


Suppl. chap. 24. pag. 308, 309, 310 (24). The re- 
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flex, fur les Droits flexions upon this paſſage, as far as they concern the 
de la Conſcience, preſent ſubject, may be reduced to this interrogation: 
Who told him that wwe hawe ideas and principles to ap- 


prebend and to prove, that GOD could make man a 


free creature, and forbear beſtowing upon him a liberty 


of indifference (25). I believe Mr Saurin would not 


have aſked ſuch a queſtion, if he had well-confidered, 


that for the {pace of one hundred and fifty years, a 
vaſt number of books have been publiſhed all over 
Europe, for and againſt liberty, in which each party 
make unanſwerable objections. He would have con- 
feſſed then that we have zdeas and principles to appre- 


hend, &c. Let him peruſe fome books written by the 


Arminians or the Calviniſts, the Moliniſts or the Jan- 
ſenifts, and he will ſee that thoſe ideas and principles 
are very plentiful in mens minds. He adds (26) that 
there are contradictory things, repugnant to G O D's na- 
ture; and conſequently impoſſible . . . that GOD could 
not create bodies without extenſion and three dimenſions, 
nor ſpirits without being endowed with the faculty of 
thinking. Theſe words are to no purpoſe ; for the 
commentator ſaid nothing, whereby he inſinuates that 
there are not ſome things abſolutely impoſlible : To what 
ology then does Mr Saurin obſerve, that the attri- 


utes, which conſtitute the eſſence of a creature, can- 


not be ſeparated from it? Did the Commentator 
doubt of that truth? If Gop (Mr Saurin goes on) 
(27), has not made man endowed with his liberty of 


_ indifference, our Philoſopher cannot know whether he could 


have created him with that liberty; and whether that 
liberty, is not as contradictory as a ſquare circle, or an 
independent creature. I do not underſtand this well 
enough to confute it; but I think that Melanchthon 
being to anſwer ſuch an objection, would have been 
contented to ſay, I do not love to uſe ſubtilties upon 
this ſubject, I follow the notions of the people, I be- 
lieve Gop has freely made all his works, and I won- 
der a miniſter calls ſuch a truth into queſtion (28). 
His intimating that the liberty of indifference is as 


contradictory as a ſquare circle is ſtill more ſtrange 


to me, ſince he affirms a little after, that it is im- 
holſible GOD ſhould produce an intelligent creature, 
without giving him ſome laws (29). The laws Gop 
gave to Adam were attended with promiſes and threat- 
nings: which clearly ſuppoſes that it was in Adam's 
power to obey or diſobey. The moſt rigid Divines, 
St Auguſtin and Calvin, expreſsly teach, that men 
have loſt their free-will only becauſe Adam made 
an ill uſe of it in the terreſtrial Paradiſe. I deſire no 
more than this to be certain, that it is poſſible for 
Gor to beſtow a liberty of indiffereyce upon men. 
Had he not beſtowed it upon Adam, all our ſyſtems 
of religion would come to nothing : From whence I 
conclude, that Gop gave him ſuch a liberty ; now 


fe tentiam va. Every body knows, that from the act to the power, the 


have made him determined to good things, in ſuch 
a manner, as never to waver between good and evil; 
and therefore the hypotheſis of man's liberty, and 
that of neceſſity, appear both poſſihle to me. This 
is what I think Melanchthon might have anſwered. 
I think alſo he would have taken it ill, that the au- 
thor of the reflexions upon the Philoſophical Com- 
mentary did not declare his opinion, but was conten- 
ted with an F GOD, &e. an indeterminate phraſe, 
from which one may infer, that the privation of free- 
will implies a contradiction: For if it ſhould follow 
from God's creating Adam without a liberty of in- 
difference, that it 1s a liberty which implies contra- 
diftion ; others would maintain, that if he had 
created him with that liberty, it would follow, 
that the determination to one of the contraries would 
be as impoſſible as a ſquare. circle. I omit what the 
author of the reflexion ſays againſt the commentator, 


who advances that the proofs of a falſe thing are 


ſometimes as good as the proofs of a true one. What 

Mr Saurin anſwers to it is full of needleſs things; for 

it is needleſs in a diſpute to prove to an adverfary 

what he does not deny. 'The only thing that does 

not ſeem ſuperfluous is his ſaying, that the reaſons 

which determine us to the choice of a religion, ought ta 
be moral demonſtrations (31): But even that is of no (31) Id. ind. 
uſe in the controverſy about Free-will mentioned by P. 326. 
the commentator ; for ſince each party pretends to 

ſuch demonſtrations, it is referring us to equiyocal 

ſigns. 

Here follows another paſſage of the Commentary. 

(32) What do they do then, when the revelation (32) Id. ibid. 
is doubtful about ſome point? Why ſome explain Fag. 327. 
it by one ſyſtem, and others by another. Grant- 

ing that one of thoſe ſ; ſtems is conſonant to the 
method which Gop has actually pitched upon, it 

does not follow that the other ſyſtem is not con- 

ſonant to what he might have done with the ſame 

glory and wiſdom he has diſcovered by doing ano- 

ther thing, fince we conceive that Gop might have 

done things otherwiſe than he has done them, a 

thouſand different ways, all worthy of his infinite 
perfection: otherwiſe, he would not be a free be- 

ing, and would not differ from the God of the 

Stoics, chained down by an unavoidable fate, a 

doctrine little better than Spinoziſm. And conſe- 

' quently, no falſe ſyſtem can be pernicious ; but 

when a Divine builds it upon notions, which he 

believes to be contrary to Gop's word, and unbe- 
coming his majeſty. But I think there are no 

« ſuch Divines in the world. 2 Tom. Suppl. chap. 24. 

pag. 310, 311. Mr Saurin comparing thoſe words 

with another paſſage, wherein the commentator ſays, 

he <will not take advantage of the compariſon of a prince, 

ewhoſe vaſt empire ſhould contain many nations, that 

have different laws, ways, cuſtoms, and languages, thinks . 
(33), that the commentator thereby juſtifies, not only (33) Id. ibid. 
all the ſects of Chriſtianity, but all thoſe of Paga- pag. 329. 
niſm. I wonder he did not perceive that his adver- | 
ſary confines himſelf to the ſyſtems grounded on the 
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different ſenſes put upon the ſcripture (34). Here (34) What do 


follows another paſſage, at which you will be ſurpri- they do then, 
zed. GOD might have done things otherwiſe than he When THE RE- 
has done them, a, thouſand different ways, all worthy Joukefal 3 e 
of his infinite perfection. Mr Saurin (35) having quo- ſome point? 
ted again thoſe words of the Philoſophical Commen- Comment. Philo- 
tary, confutes them with a diſtinction between the 75 quoted w 
eſſential parts of religion, and thoſe that are not eſ- fu = „ = 
ſential ; and then he ſays (36) : The author makes 1 
no ſuch diſtinction; he uſes an univerſal propoſition; (3 5) Id. ibid. 

* GOD might have done things otherwiſe than he has pag. 329. 

* done them, an hundred different ways. And what is 

there remarkable, is that among thoſe different ways (36) Id. ibid. 

© he reckons thoſe, that have been imagined by the 7. 330. 
« heathen Poets, and the Chineſe Philoſophers ; for he 

will juſtify all the ſyſtems. of religion, that have 

been invented by Divines, and received by the peo- 

ple. In order to prove his aſſertion, he alledges 

the liberty of God. Otheraviſe, ſays he, he would 

not be a free being, and would not differ from the 

* GOD of the Stoics, chained down by an unawvoida- 

* ble fate, a doftrine little better than Spinoxiſin. Were 

this conſequence right, Go p would have the moſt 

« dreadful liberty of indifference that can be imagined. 

Fe might lie and perjure himſelf, when he * 


a, conſequence holds good (30). But I conceive he might by himſelf: he might command us to hate him, and 


* forbid 
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SIRIS 


« forbid us to love him : he might command us trea- evidence, that Go p's liberty does not conſiſt in being 


© chery, and perjury, in a word all ſorts of crimes: able to act right or wrong, wiſely or imprudently z E 
* fort he might turn all virtues into ſo many but in having the power of chuling among infinite % Ghilir 
« victs, and all vices into as many virtues.” Theſe plans, equally beautiful and good, one or another, as' n, 
few words are ſufficient to refute thoſe reflexions: he thinks fit. Can this ſignify that he might have aA Fi 
mind this clauſe, A LL WOoRTHY oF HIS INF1- introduced the falſe worſhips ſung by the heathen Ha marque 
NITE PERFECTION. It ſhews, with the utmoſt Poets? Are they worthy of his infinite perfection? Repon'e , 
x 1 $ ore C in!. 

| | | 5 | 2k | nohere be 
SIRIS, a river of Italy, at the mouth of which there was a town called Str1s, bin ar 
1013359 


went ſucceſſively by ſeveral other names [4]. That town was ſaid to have been built by 
% Strabo, /ib. the Trojans, and to prove it, they ſhewed there a ſtatue of the Trojan Minerva (a), 
vi Pak. 182. Tt was ſhewn till in Strabo's time, as a miraculous image; for it looked downwards, 
and the reaſon given for it is, that the goddeſs conceived a great horror, when the 

| Tonians took the town, and ſhewed no reſpect for that ſtatue, Several inhabitants fled to 

that Minerva, and there implored the clemency of the conquerors, as in a place of 

refuge which they thought to be inviolable z but the enemies had no regard to their 

(3) 14. ibis, intreaties, and they were barbarouſly dragged out of that ſanctary (%). The goddeſs had 
not the courage to behold ſuch an irreverence. This was the reaſon why ſhe caſt her 

eyes downwards. It was not the firſt time that a dreadful ſight made her turn her 

(e) Id. ibid. eyes another way: ſhe had done it before at Troy when Caſſandra was raviſhed (c). 
The author, from whom I have theſe particulars, makes a judicious reflexion upon I 

the great number of ſtatues, which the Trojans were ſaid to have conſecrated ſince I 0% Du P 

(4) In the fecong their diſperſion [BJ. Mr de Marolles, Abbot of Villeloin, made the ſame obſer- W Mori, 


_—— 


R HU S re vation [CJ, upon the frequent multiplication of the ſame relick, I have obſerved in ane 
mark [Cl. another place (d) Florus's miſtake about the river Siris. 5 — 5 
[ 4] Went ſucceſſrvely by ſeveral other names.] Con- and the ſame intereſt moves them to ſet up their tra- 2) Du P 
(1) Cluver. Ital. ſult Cluverius (1), he will tell you it was called Leu- ditions. 8 ibid. 
2 . ternia, Polieum, Heraclium. He ſays that the Taren- [CI The Abbot of Villeloin made the ſame obſerva- 
— Epitorn. tines having built Heraclea three miles above the mouth 2ion.] Let us ſee his own words. As they were | 
Banos, of the river Siris, removed thither the inhabitants of ſhewing (4) her the head of St John the Baptiſt, (4) He men; 
Siris ; ſo that from that time the town of Siris was * which the people there reverence as one of the moſt the Princeſs Mz. | 
only the port of the town of Heraclea. According to * conſiderable relics in the world; after ſhe had / Gonzaps, (3) Volat 


Stephanus Byzantinus, the town of Siris was called Po- * kiſſed it, ſhe bad me come near, and do the ſame. Who was then 2 IB Eb, xxit, 


lieum by the Trojans ; but according to Tzetzes it was © I conſidered the ſhrine, and what was in it: I 3 818. 
called Polieum, before it went by the name of Siris. It * kiſſed it as others did, and was contented to ſay, 
may be inferred from Lycophron, Strabo, and the ſame * as ſoftly as poſſible, that it was the fifth or ſixth | 12525 
(2) Cluver. ibid. Tzetzes, that Leuternia was it's firſt name (2). * head of St John the Baptiſt, which I had had the 3 205 5 
[B] Strabo makes a judicious reflexion upon the © honour to kiſs: at which her highneſs was a little ſur- WE bil, %. 5 
great number of flatues . . . . which the Trjans had priſed, and could not forbear ſmiling, but it was not 
conſecrated fince their diſperſton.] It is a piece of im- perceived: and the facriſtan, or treaſurer, who alſo + oe 
pudence, ſays he, to pretend, not only that a ſtatue did * took notice of what I ſaid, replied, he could not Bu 
| | | formerly caſt it's eyes downwards, but even, that ſuch * deny that ſeveral others were mentioned (for per- 

1 a ſtatue may be ſeen to this day. It is ſtill a greater haps he had been told that the ſame head was to a) D 
impudence to mention a great number of ſuch ſtatues be ſeen in St John's Church at Lyons, at St Jean de rp 
brought from Troy. They boaſt at Rome, at Lavi- Morienne, at St Jean d'Angeli in Saintonge, at C iguite 

nium, at Luceria, and at Siris, that they have the Mi- Rome, in Spain, in Germany, and in ſeveral other 555 
nerva of the Trojans; and what is ſaid of the Trojan * places) but that the head he ſhewed was the true A 
women is applied to ſeveral other places; and therefore © one. And to prove the truth of his aſſertion, he 
tho' the thing be poſlible, it does not appear credible. * defired us to obſerve the hole that was in the ſcull 
"ITapuey wir By K 76 Br Hubs ds 75 es of that relic above the right eye, that it was the rap 
4 ua]eapuod: gairiuevor, vba xat 73 % ſame hole that Herodias made in it with her knife 2s A 
IAI d ros eg.41V4L KATY, TO Kaoardegs B1a7 n, © when the head was brought to her in a diſh. I think, Catalogus 
dAAG Kat Kala! jj] Tony de iTa- * faid I, the Goſpel does not mention ſo remarkable a Peritatis, 
are T T ννν, D Lid cg "Iais xexopropiva particular; but perceiving he was reſolved to main- ranged 
83 20a gaciv of ovyſeaptis. xai yep i Poupy, © tain the contrary, I yielded very reſpectfully: and moat oh 
K i Aauiviw, al & Azrtpia, xai iv Scipirid\; without entring into a farther examination of the has been | 
"laras AH rancditar ws sue e xopioyeigna., matter, or alledging the authority of St Gregory | bore of tl 
Kai 70 Tov Traeddov Is Tiapnpa mieugipe]a: Nazianzen, who ſays that all the bones of St John 18 
TOAACYE, tal & T1500 Gaive]ai, rainte duvaliy the Baptiſt were burnt in his time by the Donatiſts, Morag 
ev. Enimwvero proteruum eft fingere, fimulacrum aliguod in the town of Sebaſta, and that nothing remained „ Baan 
non modo viſum fuiſſè connivere, ſicut imaginem Miner ug of them but a ſmall part of the head, which was (9 — ei Pla 
Illii ferunt oculos avertifſe cum violaretur Caſſandra : ſed carried to Alexandria, I was contented to tell him 1355 3 year = £44 tak 
fabule adjicere, ſimulacrum etiamnum connivens conſpici, that the tradition of ſo venerable a church as that of 1647, | : es 8 of 
At multo etiam protervius eff ea ab Ilio allata fabulari, Amiens, was ſufficient to authorize ſuch a belief, 25 
que ſeriptores ponunt, Nam & Rome, & Lawvinii, & tho' it was not above four hundred years old, and (6) For the (6) It ho 
Luceriæ, & Siritidi Minerva habetur Iliaca, quaſi ab Ilio * tho' it was not an article of faith. However, people month of oo Prrli, 
ellata : & facinus mulierum Trojanarum multis adſeri- * purchaſed many repreſentations of that holy relic, . prog | 
| bitur locis, eoque fides ei derogatur cum fieri tamen po- and the honeſt prieſt was very well ſatisfied (5). 999. He er- coe 
(3) Strabo, 1ib, tuerit (3). I have ſet down the Greek for the ſatisſa- The author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Let. amines whether * 
v, pag, 182, Cition of thoſe, who are never pleaſed, unleſs they ſee tres (6), ſpeaking of a book written about the holy it be an impru- ſtere d' Ini 
the original words, and likewiſe to exempt my handkerchief, mentioned this paſſage of the Abbot of N F. 1205, 


ſelf from a ſtrict tranſlation of that paſſage. Strabo's Villeloin, and related theſe words of Charles Patin, thing. 
reflexion is very judicious ; for if the variations of the ſon (7). I am only ſorry to ſee þo often the picture of 

Hiſtorians are not a certain character of falſity, they the Virgin drawn by St Luke; for it is certain people (7) Relations i 
afford at leaſt a juſt pretence to ſuſpend one's belief: are miſtaken about moſt of them, it being unlikely that Roriques, . **" 
and when ſeveral towns pretend to have the ſame mi- St Luke ſhould have drawn ſo many pictures of the Edi of £708 
raculous image, it is a very ſtrong preſumption that all Virgin. e 


of them ſalſſy boaſt of it, and that the ſame trick, 


and his name was Franceſco della Rovere. 


„ Ghilinij, s ; . 
batte, barte i his Hiſtorians (b) aſcribes to him all ſorts of 
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[4] He was blamed. . . . for committing many in- 
juſtices in favour of bis creatures.) © He was more in- 
« dulgent to his relations than any other Pope, and he 
is blamed for having done and granted many things 
upon their account præter fas juſque, againſt all hu- 
da Pleſis © MAN and divine laws (1). The three Cardinals of his 
Pray ex Vo- firſt promotion were Peter Riario of Savona, whom he 
taterrano & O- brought up being a little boy, wwith his brother Ferome, 
nuphrio, in bis 501% born in the ſame town, (not avithout myſtery) and 
Myſtere d Julian his brother's fon, aubo vas afterwards Julius II 
ROT (2). He beſtowed great benefices upon Peter, a man 
(2) Du Pleſſis, % luxurious and prodigal, that he ſeemed to be born to 
ibid, throw away money, having ſpent, during the two years 
| of his cardinalſhip, two hundred thouſand crowns for 
his ordinary, and when he died, he owved ſixty thouſand 

YA crowns, and left many rich houſhold goods, departing this 
3 1 = world all over rotten, by reaſon of his debaucheries at 
bg, h volterran, twenty-eight years of age (3). It is he, whoſe pro- 
then « WO 2}, «xi, p. n. digious prodigality has been deſcribed by Baptiſta 
21. Fulgoſius , which he carried ſo far as to give his 

Y | * whore Tireſia pattins covered with pearls. Baptiſta 
+ Baptiſt. Ful- «© Mantuanus + made alſo the following verſes upon 
= Tm, wherein he repreſents him ſaluted by Jupiter 
=  faftot, memora- , | 3 
Ul. 40. ix, * in Hell. 


+ _ At tu implume caput cui tanta licentia quondam 
„ en. Fœmineos fuit in coitus, tua furta putabas 
Hic quoque prætextu mitræ impunita relinqui ? 
(% Du pleſis Sic meruit tua foeda Venus, &c (4). 

Mornai, Myſtere ; | | 

Tlaiquite, P. But thou bald-pate who fo delighted wwas 


BY With abomens leud embraces, &C. 


We ſhall ſee hereafter that Mr Jurieu applies thoſe 
(5) Simon Gou- Verſes to Pope Sixtus (5), tho' he had read in Du Pleflis 
lart in his Con- that they were made upon the cardinal I ſpeak of. 
rinuation of the Coefteteau does not deny the diſſolute life of that car- 


Catalogus Teftium J. . ty in hi 
F 2 OT: dinal, and adds that Sixtus was not more lucky in his 


them to Sixtus, excepting that he was not given to ſenſuality, being only 
- 3 reg fond of hunting. This Ferome being made Prince of Imola 
boje of che et and Friuli (6) by the Pope, married the baſtard daughter 
expences of Of the Duke of Milan; and upon account of that mar- 
Cardinal Peter #7age, Sixtus gave a cardinal's hat to Aſcagno, the duke's 


Riario, Gretſer, ſon. Sixtus raiſed alſo Leonard, his brother's fon, and 


arolles, 3 fon Pl f 15 married him to a baſtard of King Ferdinand, and made 
ires, par. , Fakes my him governor of Rome. When this nephew died, he raiſed 


: the yer | vantage of thoſe In His room another nephew, brother . . . . of Cardinal 


variations. Julian, and made him Prince of Sorra and Senegaglia. 


| 2 This ſecond nephew married Foan, daughter of Frederic 
e 

PF. | - 3 ſhould be ge Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, by . — he had Francis 
., 1685, = Maria, who, after the death of his uncle Guy Ubaldino, 
* Wm who died without male iſſue, ſucceeded by adoption to the 
Fa © BY et, Duchy of Urbino (7). Du Pleſſis relates an abominable 
n imprd⸗ I mo action in the following words. Sixtus, who deſigned 
hing to . %. © to raiſe his dear Jerome, had a mind to make himſelf 


- 


ly tho maſter of Florence; but Laurence and Julian de 


* Medicis were an obſtacle to it. He practiſed upon 
SP | * Francis Pazzi, who was the leader of the contrary 
ee faction, to attempt upon their lives; and, in ord 
es, P. 221 ; , pt upon ves; and, in order 
of Hin to carry on the thing with 2 ſafety, he ſent 
| * to Florence Raphael Riario, Cardinal of St George, 
Da young man, and Jerome's nephew, to encourage 
* the conſpirators. Accordingly, upon a Sunday, 
_ 12 upon the Medicis in the middle of the 


SIXT US W. . 
SIXT US IV, made Pope in the year 147 1, had been General of the Franciſcans 


1414 at Cella (a) a town of the Riviera di Genoa, five miles from Savona. One of 


charity for the poor, a great liberality to the princes oppreſſed by the Turks, an 9% S IV, d 
marques fur la Aꝗmirable exactneſs in cauſing juſtice to be duly adminiſtred, and a great care of nm, fit. 363, 
T repairing the ruins of Rome, and adorning that town. He does not diſſemble the 304. Lal. Liga. 
Part. ii, P. é. faults for which he was blamed. 1. His committing many injuſtices in favour of his 
ln a nativ F creatures [A]: 2. his ſtirring up a war in Italy very unſeaſonably : 3. his excommuni- () See valle, 
lla. cating Laurence de Medicis: 4. and then exerciſing all manner of hoſtilities againſt the 45 < Fl 
Florentines. He does not charge him, as others do (c), with knowing and having contrived and the remark 
the conſpiracy of the Pazzi. He ſays nothing of the diſſolute life of the cardinals who [4], dtation 
were in favour under that reign, one of which, as many believe, is deſcribed in ſome Conſult alſo Ma- 
verſes of Baptiſta Mantuanus [BJ. Nor does he mention the abominable leudneſs, to t book 
which ſome ſay that Pope lent a helping hand. They will have it that he granted a ry of Florence. 


likewiſe apply choice of Ferome, if the Hiſtorians are to be credited, 
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* 
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He was born the twenty-ſecond of July 


good qualities, a great learning, an ardent (5) See the Life 


the end of Plati- 


1512. 


rence, P. 70, 
(8) of that page. 
viii, of the Hiſto- 

petition, 


© ſervice in St Reparada's church. Julian was there 
© killed ; Laurence was wounded, whom the ſextons 
carried into the veſtry, &c (8). (8) Du Pleſſis, 

LB] One of the Cardinals that were in favour, as Myſtere d' Ini- 
many believe, is deſeribed in ſome werſes of Baptiſta Man. duitè, P. 550- 
tuanus.] You have ſeen in the foregoing remark four 
Latin verſes of that Poet, which relate to the Cardinal 
Peter Riario, if we believe Mr du Pleſſis. He is not 
the only author who applies them to him : athers pre- 
tend they ought to be underſtood of Pope Sixtus. But 
the better to judge of the whole matter, it is neceſſary 
to conſider the reflexions which an ingenious perſon 
has been pleaſed to ſend me. Here they are. (9) © In (9) A manuſcript 


order to underftand thoſe verſes of Mantuanus, in Memoir of de la 


„the 4th book of his poem, intituled 4/phonſus, we Monnoie. 
* muſt know that in that work, which is only a de- 
* ſcription of Alphonſus's going through hell, the 
Poet repreſents the ſtate of ſeveral ſouls, ſome of 
* which were condemned to eternal torments, and 
© others to thoſe of purgatory. He feigns that Al- 
* phonſus, fon of John II, and grandſon of Henry III, 
* Kings of Caſtile, going with his father and grand- 
father from purgatory to the terreſtrial Paradiſe, 
heard a long dialogue between the ſoul of a Pope 
in purgatory, and a Devil called Jupiter, who tor- 
* mented him. The Pope's ſoul diſcovers it's quality 
in theſe verles : | | 


Apud ſuperos ego templa tenebam 
Vaticana, dabant Reges his oſcula plantis. 


| When living 1 poſſeſid 
The Vatican, and ſoveraigns kiſs'd theſe feet. 


The Devil, in one of his replies, ſpeaks to him 
thus, | | 


At tu implume caput cui tanta licentia quondam, 
Fœmineos fuit in coitus, &c. | 


But thou bald. pate who ſo delighted aua, 
With awomens leud embraces, &C. 


from whence it follows that theſe verſes ought to be 
underſtood of a Pope. 'The queſtion is, Whether 
they are to be applied to Sixtus IV? The Com- 
mentator Badius ſays, he found in the margin of the 
copy he made uſe of this annotation S. P. or. Mino- 
rum in two places, wiz. over-againſt theſe verſes ; 


„ ae 


Prima ſono vox languenti, miſerere dolentum, 
Et fine, clamabat, feſſos ſpirare parumper. 


The firſt I heard, with languid mourning woice, 
Cries, pity us in pain, and let us breathe a while, 


- 


And eighty verſes after, over-againſt this : 

At tu unis caput, &c. 

But thou bald-pate, &c. 

From whence it appears, ſays he, that Pope Sixtus 


is meant by them, though he will not warrant the 
ER x 5 truth 
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SIXT US VV. 


petition, wherein he was deſired to permit the exerciſe of Sodomy, during three months 
in a year, I have traced this fact up to the origin [C], and ſhall give my thoughts of it 


* truth of it: Nam Sixtus, they are his words, in- 
ter bonos numeratur Pontifices. Verum nullus ma- 
lus purgatorio infertur, Eg tam pauci decedunt, 
© ut nihil purgandum ſecum ferant, opera enim illo- 
rum ſequuntur illos. - - - For Sixtus is reckoned among 
© the good Popes ; but wicked men are not ſent to purga- 
* tory, and ſo few die fo pure, as to want no purgation, 
« for their works follow them. The ſame Commentator 
« upon the verſe: At tu implume caput, adds, that the 
Poet not having ſpecified the Pope, he dares not 
ſpecify him neither, notwithſtanding the marginal 
note. And three lines after explaining this verſe, 
At nifi feminea tandem prece motus olympi Rex af- 
ferret opem, &c. - - Had not the Lord of Heaven, 
moved by a woman's prayer, at laſt aſſiſted thee, &C. 
by feminea prece, - - - a woman's prayer, words which 
the Devil uſes out of contempt, he underſtands 
Dive Virginis cui, /ays he, fi de Sixto quarto 
loquitur, ſtudioſus admodum fuit, ejuſque concep- 
tionis diem celebrari indixit. - - - The holy virgin 


had the greateſt regard, and appointed the day of her 
conception to be kept holy. Badius, for want of chro- 
nology, prepoſterouſly entangled himſelf. Properly 
ſpeaking, thoſe verſes cannot be underſtood of Pope 
Sixtus, fince Alphonſus, who is the hero of the 
Poem, dying on the fifth of July 1468, remained 
in purgatory, according to Mantuanus, till the 
taking of Negropont by Mahomet II, the 12th of 
July 1470; after which the Poet ſuppoſes that Al- 
phonſus goes from purgatory to the terreſtrial Para- 
diſe, and from thence to Heaven, where he arrived 
on Eafter-day, the year following 1471, and con- 
ſequently near four months before Sixtus was made 
Pope, and above thirteen years before he died. It 
is therefore more reaſonable to believe that Mantua- 
nus deſigned to make in general a deſcription of 
a proud and voluptuous Pope, who however hav- 
ing obtained before his death the remiſſion of his 
ſins, by the Virgin's interceſſion, Feminea prece, was 
condemned in the other world, not to hell torments, 
as ſome authors have raſhly affirmed, but only to 
thoſe of purgatory. This is what the Devil him- 
ſelf owns, whom the Poet introduces ſpeaking to 
that Pope in theſe words: | 


* 


At niſi feminea tandem prece motus olympi 
Rex afferret opem, cum jam ſuſpiria raucus 
Ultima vix traheres, & mors incumberet ori, 
Noſter eras, ego jam ſtratum tibi molle parabam 
Larga ubi tartareas intrat ſentina cloacas, 
Par meritis locus ille tuis, Deus iſte malorum 
Fautor, ut antiquis viduatam civibus aulam 
Et noſtro mceſtam exilio repararet, in aſtra 
Colluviem vulgi humani, paſſimque volentes 
Ire levat, &c. = 

Sic illi placet, & placeat, mihi forſitan olim 
Non impune feres, & non ſine vulnere multo 
In loca pervenies quondam mea. | 


Had mt the Lord of Heaven, moved by a woman's prayer, 


at laſt aſſiſted thee when thou couldeſt hardly gaſp, and 
death lay heavy on thee, thou hadſt been mine. For thee I 
had prepared a downy bed, where the wide fink is diſem- 
bogued into the infernal ſhore : a place moſt due to thy de- 
ferts. That God, abettor of the wicked, in order to re- 
pair his court, abandoned of it's old inhabitants, and 
fad for our exile, calls up to heaven, the dregs of 
human race, &c. For this is his good pleaſure. So let 
it be. I may, in time, make thee ſeverely ſuffer for it, 
and many laſhes ſhalt thou feel, before thou enter thoſe 


regions formerly poſſeſſed by us. 


I do not deny that the Poet, who was naturally 
* ſomewhat ſatirical, was pleaſed with putting into 
* his deſcription ſome ſtrokes relating to the licentious 
life of ſome Popes and Prelates, whoſe memory was 
* {till freſh. Some curious prom have exerciſed their 
wit in making their applications. Some have ſaid 
* that the author meant Sixtus IV, and others that 
2 


Mary, for whom Sixtus the ib, if he is here meant, 


ſays of him, that a petition was preſented to him, by the 
family of the Cardinal of Santa Lucia, that they might (12) See, below) 


In 


« he meant Paul IT. At leaſt, I find in the edition of 
* Bologna, in folio, of the 11th of June 1502, over- 
* againlt theſe verſes, Prima ſono vox languenti miſe- 
rere dolentum, Et fine, clamabat, &c. this marginal 
note, Papa P. And lower, over-againſt the verſe, 
At tu implume caput, there is in the margin of the 
* ſame edition F. P. or. Minorum, which ſome read, 
« Frater Petrus ordinis Minorum, viz. Peter Riario a 
* Cordelier, and afterwards a Cardinal, nephew to 
* Pope Sixtus. I confeſs there is nothing in theſe 
« lait verſes but what ſuits that Cardinal; but becauſe 
it is certain the Poet brings only two interlocutors 
into his dialogue, wiz. a Pope, whoever he be, and 
© a devil, called Jupiter, it follows that a third can- 
not be admitted, and conſequently that this conje- 
* Qture, tho' never ſo probable, vaniſhes away.“ 
There is another thing, whereby it may be proved, 
that Baptiſta Mantuanus did not mean Pope Sixtus, 
which is, that he commends him very much in the 
ſame work, wherein he deplores the corruption of 
his age. He praiſes him ſo far as to ſay, that if that 
corruption had not been ſo great as to be paſt curing, 
that Pope might have cured it. $ 


Poſtquam rerum te Roma potentem 
Fecit, & obſcuro jubar hoc reſplenduit orbi, 
Exanimis virtus, ſcelerum ſub mole ſepulta 
Reſpirare parum viſa eſt, & tollere frontem ; 
Et niſi tot vitiis hæc ſecula noſtra fuiſſent 
Depravata, boni poterant rectoris habenæ 
Errantes frenare rotas, ſed tantus equorum 
Impetus aurigam ſuperat, fruſtraque retractans 
Lora gubernator ſine lege per invia fertur, 
Propterea ſortem doleo mitiſſime Patrum 
Sixte tuam, fueras annis melioribus aptus 
Eft tibi quæ tanto ſatis eſt in principe virtus (10). (10) Bapt, Mas 


| tuanvs, de ca- 
= : ; t mit. ſuorum tems 
When Rome made thee it's ſovereign, a light ſhone oer por, 4. ii. 
the darkned world ; virtue expiring, and groaning under 
crimes, appeared again to breathe and raiſe her draopins 
head. Had not our age been ſo depraved by crimes, the 
reins in the hands of a good prince, might have reſtrained 


the wandring wheels of government. But the impetuous 


fury of the fleeds o ercomes the charioteer, who pulling 


back the reins in vain, is carried over pathleſs ground. 


Therefore, O Sixtus, I lament thy fate, Sixtus, the 


mildeſt of fathers, born for better times, endowed with 
every princely virtue. | 


[C] I have traced this fact up to the origin.] In the 


year 1686, Mr Jurieu publiſhed his Prejupez legitimes 


contre le Papiſme, wherein he ſays, among other 


things (11), that Sixtus IV wwas more debauched and (11) Jurtu, 


vicious than one can imagine, and a Popiſh writer (12) 7227 7 N 
om, 3 6 P 


be permitted to perform the act of ſodomy during the three citation (20). 
hotteſt months of the year, Tune, Fuly, and Auguſt (H a). 


| He wrote under the petition, Let it be done as deſired. [ ($a) This 


It is for him that Baptiſta Mantuanus, who lived at tition ſuppoſes 


x the family 
that time made theſe werſes (13) : ror preſet 


it, defired of the 
Pope the expe- 
dient propoted, 
only as a ragovh 


At tu implume caput cui tanta licentia quondam 
Feemineos fuit in coitus : tua furta putabas 

. . . . . . which mig t . 
Hic quoque pretextu mitræ impunita relinqui, Aer be 
Sic meruit tua fœda Venus : ſic prodigia in omnem in 4 babe, 


Nequitam, ad virtutis opus tua avara libido, 3 
. . ver 

Illa Dionez Cythereia munera conch, the uſual food 

Illa pudicitiam quibus impugnare ſolebas, Re, CRIT: 

Et noctes emere & nudæ indulgere paleſtræ. 1 Mr Zain 


ger, profetlor of 
But thou bald-pate who was fo delighted with qvomens Divinity : - 
leud embraces, fancied thy crimes, protected by the mitre, * 
might alſo here eſcape unpuniſhed. This recompence thy 3 of his 
awantonneſs deſerves, thy filthy luſt, profuſe in every Jractatus dt 4: 
wicked act, and covetous in virtue, thoſe leacherous arts jto Cp © 
by which you oft enſuared chaſtity, and purchaſed nights 10 , ou? 
of pleaſure, ſporting in naked combats, A xi 

e 


(14) Coe: 
Reponſe 
ſtere d'Ir 


p. 1207. 


(15) Sed 
libro (de 
gentiis P 
bus) prot 
primo #! 
Goldaſtic 
daſto Ca 
evulgatu: 
nullum 
de hac ir 
enormita 
lum repe 
nec, quo 
ris, Illys 
Catalogo 
minit, eo 
bl ex 0 

Weſleli, 

ad ſuum 

facere cre 
excerpſit. 
rus, in E 
Myterii 

N, p. 54 


(16) Cen 
cap. |, 


(17) And 
vet. See 
Cond part 


beck, pag, 


pt. Mate 
de can- 
orum teſts 
. iii. 


Jurieu, 
18 · legitim. 
i, P. 246, 


ion (20). 


2) This pe- 
n ſuppoſes 
the family 
ch preſented 
deſired of the 
E the expe- 
t propoted, 
45 4 ragout, 
ch might te 
» the appetutt 
4 leaton 
en it is 4 
ſtrong lor 
: uſual food. 
N M. cit.! 
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The Poet introduces à devil ſpeaking to Sixtus IV in 
Hell, and telling him, that his Papal mitre and bald pate 


avill not prevent his being puniſhed for his luxury, and 
leudneſs, and for the venereal ſports, upon which he be- 


flowed ſo many days and nights. He quotes for the 


petition, Wefſelius Groningen/ſis. Tractatu de Theſauro 
Eccleſ. Indulg. I have been told that a very honeſt 
man, and a very good Proteſtant, having read that par- 
ticular, went to Mr Jurieu in his ſtudy, and deſired 
him to ſhew him the author, who relates ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous thing; and that Mr Jurieu ingenuouſly confeſſed 
to him that he had him not, but that it is to be found 
in ſeveral good writers. 'That honeſt man went away 
very well ſatisfied with that anſwer. For my part, I 
confeſs I ſhould not have been contented with it : the 
author of the Prejugez ſhould have quoted Du Pleſſis 
Mornai, from whom he had that paſſage ; in a word, 
he ſhould have added to the quotation, apud Du Pleſſis 
Mornai, Myſt. d Intquite, pag. 557. But notwithſtand- 
ing this addition, I would have made further inquiries 3 
for in ſhort we ought to be informed how Du Pleſſis 
came to know that Weſſelus of Groningen relates 
ſuch a thing. It is ſo ſtrange, and ſo improbable, that 
one ought not to believe it without ſecing it. I have 
therefore endeavoured to find out that book of Weſſelus, 


and not being able to get it, I have looked for the 


(14) Coëffeteau, 
Reponſe au My- 
ſtere d'Iniquite, 


P. 1207. 


The Jeſuit Gretſer comes off much better; he denies 


1 5) Sed in illo 
libro (de Indul- 
gentiis Papal:- 
bus) prout tomo 
primo monarchiæ 
Goldaſticæ a Gol- 
daſto Calviniſta 
evulgatus eſt; 
nullum penitus 

de hac inexpiabili 
enor mitate verbu- 
lum reperitur; 
nec, quod mire- 
ris, Illyricus in 
Catalogo eius me- 
minit, eo loco u- 
bi ex operibus 
Weſſeli, ea, que 
ad ſuum forum 
facere eredebat, 
excerpſit. Gretſe- 
rus, in Examin. 
Myſterii Pleſſæ a- 
, P. 545. 


(16) Cent. VI, 
cap. |, 


(17) Andrew Ri- 
vet. See the ſe- 
cond part of bis 
beck, pag. 625. 


anſwers that were made to Du Pleſſis. Coeffeteau's 
anſwer ſeems to me weak; for he only excepts againſt 
the witneſs, becauſe he was a Heretic, and becauſe 
ſuch a depoſition ſhews his impudence. It is ſuf- 
« ficient for the reader, /ays he (14), to know that 
Weſſelus was a Heretic. Beſides, it is a piece of 
impudence to write ſuch a thing, nor can it be ima- 
gined that any man ſhould have been fo profligate as 
to think of what he imputes to Pope Sixtus, and to 
the Cardinals of St Sixtus, and Santa Lucia. I can- 
not apprehend how a gentleman could write down 
ſuch filthy things.“ This anſwer of Coeffeteau ſhews 
that he owns the thing to be in Weſſelus, whereby 
he grants to Du Pleſſis whatever he could defire. 


o 
o 
5 


A 


that Weſſelus faid ſuch a thing, and proves that he 
has not ſaid ſo (15). 1. Becauſe his treatiſe of Indul- 
gences quoted by Du Pleſſis, and publiſhed by Gol- 
daſtus, a good Calvinift, contains not a word relating 
to the petition preſented to the Pope. 2. Becauſe 
Flacius Illyricus, who took out of Weſſelus's works 
whatever he thought favourable to his deſign, did not 
mention what concerns that petition. From whence it 
plainly follows, that neither Flacius Illyricus, nor Gol- 
daſtus, men throughly verſed in the knowledge of 
ſuch books, found in any library a manuſcript of 
Weſſelus's works, that contained the fact mentioned by 
Du Pleſſis. The only authority that we have, is therefore 
that of Bale, who having related that particular (16), 
quotes for it the book of Papal Indulgences, written 
by Weſlelus of Groningen. Not being willing to ſtop 
here, I further looked into the reply to Coeffeteau, 
made by a very learned miniſter (17), who had as much 
reading as any man in his time. He was not igno- 
rant of what Gretſer had anſwered ; he replies nothing 
to it ; which ſhews that Gretſer did not tell a lie, in 
what he affirmed concerning Goldaſtus's edition, and 
Illyricus. From whence it ought to be concluded, 


that it is only upon Bale's credit that Weſſelus men- 


tioned the petition in queſtion. 

Which being ſo, I ſay that none will mention 
again ſuch a petition, but a wretched rhapſodiſt, 
who tranſcribes and heaps up without any judgment, 
whatever he finds in the writers of his party ; for, in 
thort, if the author of the Prejugez had conſidered 
what he did, would he not have foreſeen that ſuch a 
petition would be denied, and would he not have made 
himſelf ready to maintain the truth of it ; but then 
would he not have quickly found out that the thing 
could not be maintained ? and if he had been a wiſe 
man, he had wholly laid aſide that objection. Let us 
ſuppoſe an adverſary, who attacks him upon that 
ſubjet. Prove to me, will he fay, that Sixtus IV 
granted the exerciſe of ſodomy for three months year- 
y to thoſe who petitioned him ſor it. Mr Jurieu 
will anſwer, that Weſſelus of Groningen affirms it in 


his book concerning indulgences. This is not true. will 


the adverſary reply; here is the book of Weſſel 
publiſhed 1 Pro 8 is * 


d by a Proteſtant, but that fact is not to be 
found in it. Tllyricus, another Proteſtant, who had 
ſo much peruſed Weſſelus, did not find it neither: 


and therefore you calumniate Weſſelus. No, will 


US IV. 

Mr Jurieu ſay; I do not calumniate him, for Bale 
aſcribes to him the thing in queſtion. But the adver- 
ſary will anſwer, if you had common ſenſe, could you 
believe that the authority of a writer, ſo much cried 
down, and ſo much deteſted by the Church of Rome; 
will counterbalance Illyricus's ſilence, and Goldaſtus's 
edition? Why not, will Mr Jurieu reply: the Papils 
have ſtruck that paſſage out of Weſſelus's book, and 
therefore Illyricus and Goldaſtus could not find it; 
but Bale had a copy that was not interpolated. And 
I maintain, will the antagoniſt ſay, that Bale made uſe 
of a copy, into which a man, who was no better than 
he, foiſted that paſſage, if Bale himſelf was not the 
impoſtor ; and after all, you are to ſhew me a manu- 
{ſcript of Weſſelus, which favours you, and which 
you may oppoſe to Goldaſtus's edition, which con- 
founds you. do not know what Mr Jurieu could 
reply ; and therefore he is like thoſe imprudent accu- 
ſers whom Cicero laughed at, who are nonpluſſed 
when their aſſertions are denied (18). Every wiſe 
man will grant, that the believing of a crime is not 
ſufficient to charge any body with it, and that one 
muſt be in a capacity to prove it to thoſe that deny 
it. Tho' you believe never ſo much that Sixtus IV. 
was guilty of ſuch an abomination, and that Weſſelus 
wrote ſo, you will not affirm it in a book, if you are 
a man of judgment, and if you have no better proofs 
than Mr Jurieu. For the reſt, I do not pretend that 
theſe critical obſervations concern Mr Du Pleſſis Mor- 
nai: he wrote in a time when men were not ſo nice; 
and Goldaſtus's edition was unknown to him (19). 

I had almoſt forgot to obſerve, that none but a 
very ignorant or inſincere man can maintain that 
Weſſelus was a Papiſt. If he had been a Papiſt, would 
Luther have beſtowed this encomium upon him? 

Prodiit en Weſſelus, vir admirabilis ingenii, rari & 
magni ſpiritus, quem & ipſum apparet eſſe vere 
theodidactum, quales prophetavit fore Chriſtianos 
Eſaias: neque enim ex hominibus accepiſſe judicari 
poteſt, ſicut nec ego. Hic {1 mihi antea fuiſſet le- 
ctus, poterat hoſtibus meis videri Lutherus omnia ex 
Weflelo hauſiſſe, adeo ſpiritus utriuſque conſpirat in 
unum, Oc (20). - - Here is Weſſilus, a man of 
admirable parts, of an excellent and great ſpirit, and 
who alſo appeared to be truly taught of G O D, ſuch as 
E jaias prophefied Chriſtians would be : for he cannot be 
Judged to have learned of men, no more than I. Had 
I read him before, my enemies might have thought that 
Luther had taken all from Meſſelus, ſuch agreement 
there is betavixt the genius of beth, &c. 

Note, That Mr Saldenus, a Dutch miniſter at the 
Hague, affirms, that according to Agrippa, the per- 


miſſion I have been ſpeaking of, was granted to a car- 


dinal by Sixtus IV. Idem hic Sixtus, te/te Agrippa, 


Cardinali cuidam maſcule Veneris uſum certis menſibus 


ſecure induljit (21). Agrippa fays no ſuch thing (9). 


See below the remark [ZE]. 


[ (43) Obſerve alſo that Johannes Lydius was very 
near falling into the {ame miſtake with reſpe& to Vo- 
laterranus. * Quid dixiſſet pia Fœmina, /ays he *, 1 
* Sixti Quarti audiviſſet impietatem, qui Cardinali 

Luciæ Sodomiam tribus menſibus calidioribus permi- 
ſit: teſte Volaterrano in Declam. ad Leu. - - - - - 

What would the pious woman hawe ſaid, had joe heard 
of the impicty of Sixtus the fourth, who granted to the 
Cardinal of Lucia a diſpenſation for ſodomy in the three 
hotteſi months: witneſs Volaterranus, &c. in Declam. 
* ad Leu.” This paſſage was not unknown to Mr Bayle, 
who, finding the citation obſcure and unintelligible, 
conſulted Mr La Croze f. He received from him an 
explanation of it, which he did not publiſh, and which 
I aſked of that learned man. Here is the ſubſtance 
of it. 
for the firſt time at Stutgard, in 1593, after having 
ſpoken of the pretended diſpenſation of Sixtus IV, 
in favour of ſodomy, puts in the margin, Volater. 
Lib. 22 Autroph. Stella in Sixto V. Job. Baleus An- 
glus. Agrippa in Declam. ad Lowvanienſes, &c. It is 
eaſy to perceive, that divers authors are there quoted 
indiſcriminately who have ſpoken ill of Sixtus IV. 
Lydius, in all likelihood, uſed this teſtimony againſt 
him ; and, whether by the error of the Printer, or of 
Lydius, or that of ſome author who had copied it be- 
fore him, the words that are between Y/ater. and in 
Declam. were omitted. I add, that by an error of 
the preſs. Lov. might very eaſily be changed into Leu. 
Mr Bayle hath acknowledged that Mr La Croze had 


c 


* 


very well gueſſed from whence the wrong citation of 


Lydius, 


by : CC 
A book intituled, Mus exenteratus, printed 51% ofthe Am 
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(18) Jam invideo 
magiſtro tuo, qui 
te tanta mercedes 
, « « Nihil ſapere 
doceat. Quid eſt 


enim minus non 


dico Oratoris, 
ſed hominis, 
quam id objicere 
adverfario, quod 
ille fi verbo nega- 
rit, longius pro- 
geedi non pothe 
qui objeeerit? 
Cicero Philipp. 
II, pag. 532, 
Edit. Abrami. 
To zohich theſe 
evords of Latan- 
tius may be aducd, 
Turpe eſt homi- 
nem ingenioſum 
dicere id quod fi 
neges probare non 
poſſit. Irſtit. Di- 
vin. lib. iii, cap. 
XXUI!, P. Ms 
219. 


(19) The firſt 
volume of his 
Mnarcbhia, did 
not come out till 
after the Myfere 
d' Iniquite, 


(20) Luther in 2 
preface that was 
prefixed to a book 
of Weſſelus. Sce 
Geſner's Biblio- 

theque, fol. 628. 


(21) Saldenus, 
Otia Theolog. 
P. 164. He quotes 
Agrippa de Va- 
nit. Scient, cap. 
64. 


* Pag. 9. Ana- 
lect. ad Clemengs 
de corrupto Ec- 
clei. ſtatu. 


+ See Mr 
Bayle's Letters, 
Tom, iii, Letter 


ALII, y. 


ſterdam edition, 
1729. 
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Lydius proceeded ; and he obſerves that Volaterranus 
ſpeaks not at allof that diſpenſation in the XXIId book 
of his Anthropologia, and that he had read over the 


Declam. ad Lowanienſes of Agrippa, without finding 


4 Letter 
CCLIII ; pag. 


there any ſuch thing 4. Thus this teſtimony falls ſtill 
to the ſhare of Balè alone. Rem. Crit. ] 


* 


SIXTUS IY: 


in the remarks. It is highly improbable [D]. 


If Sixtus IV, had granted ſuch a petition, 
he 


Illecebriſque tuis omnis natura animantum | 
Te ſequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis: 
Denique par maria, ac monteis fluvioſque rapaceis, 
Frundiferaſque domos avium, campoſque virenteis, 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 
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957, ubl ſupra, [DI... . I is highly improbable.) My deſign is Efficis, ut cupide generatim ſzcla propagent (24). (24) Lucret, Ib. Oper. & 
not to extenuate the vices of thoſe, who are ſaid to | i, ver. 10, ver. 585 
have preſented that petition 3 on the contrary I ag- ben firſt the riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 1) See 
Spb them: for J maintain, that if thoſe men had And à new ſcene of nature flands diſplay d, 1 * 

een ſo wicked as to preſent it, and make uſe of the When teeming buds and cheerful greens appear, ] Conſul 
permiſſion granted them, they were too profligate to nd ] z in Diog 
care for ſuch a permiſſion. You may be ſure that 4 aueſiern galer unlock the lazy year, 3 
ſuch men would not forbear plunging themſelves into e. joyous birds thy welcome firſt expreſs, 2 
vice, till the Pope had granted their petition. Beſides, Y hoſe native ſongs thy genial fire confeſs : num, 7 
was it e to draw up a nag form, = Then ſavage beaſts bound o'er their ſlighted food, p. 205, 
to expect an anſwer to it in writing? Was it not ſuf— . 
Rodin to whiſper it in the ear, chin diſcovering —_ t 1 _ wm. F208 raging flood : : om 
ſuch an abominable impudence to ſeveral perſons? << nature is thy gift 3 earth, air, and ſea : W% ah” 
In ſhort, I could be ſooner perſuaded of the truth tan C all that breathes the various progeny, | 
of the probability of ſuch a propoſition. The moſt Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. | 
profligate men do commonly obſerve a decorum, when Ober barren mountains, o'er the flow ry plain 
they cannot offend againſt it without acting needleſſ. ©, hafy foreſt, and the liquid main F 
ly, or to their prejudice. If that Pope had a mind 8 774 7 3 
to grant a privilege, he might have done it by word of N s thy RL ; and boundkſs reign. 
mouth, without expoſing his reputation. If he grants Thro' all the living regions doſt thou move, | 
it in writing, the conſcience of the petitioners will not And ſcatter ft where thou goeft the kindly ſeeds of love. 
be more at reſt for it, and he runs the hazard of being | | Dax DEN. 
convicted of an abominable action by his own hand. | | 5 
Will a profligate man, if he has any wit, commit What you have juſt now read out of the Menagiana, 
ſuch a fault ? e : was quoted by me without book : I had not then 
I muſt not forget an obſervation that is proper time to look for the page; I have found it ſince; and 
enough to ſhew the falſity of this ſtory. It is ſup- tho I ſaw I had not miſtaken the ſenſe of the author, 
poſed that the family of the Cardinal of Santa Lucia J am ſenſible that I omitted ſome circumſtances, that | 
aſked leave 10 perform the act of ſodomy during the three deſerved to be mentioned. Here follows the whole (33) Ve 
hotteſt months in the year, viz. Fune, Fuly, and Auguſt. paſſage. © One day as we were diſcourſing of the ef- Tableau 
There is in it a miſtake in matter of fact, which makes ; fects of the month of May, which heats a-new, not 1236 C 
the whole ſtory ſuſpected: it is ſuppoſed that leu only the earth, and what is on it, but alſo revives 4 he 1 
people in Italy are more tormented with their paſſion love in the very bottom of the water: after a great 
during the greateſt heat, than at any other time; deal of talk about that ſubject, the Marchioneſs de 640 As 
which is a falſe ſuppoſition. If you conſult Phy- C. L.. . . mother of the Marchioneſs de S. . . . = ture hae 
ſicians, they will tell you, that of all the ſeaſons of told me, I will engage to be chaſte in all the months 2 
the year, men are leſs inclined to venery in ſummer, of the year, but I cannot be ſure of it in May (2 5). (25) Menagians, bs - 
becauſe the heat weakens and enervates them. * Coi- A Phyſician, who continued the work of Laurence . 170, of the f. the ill 
* tum porro mulieres æſtate magis appetunt, quia ſe- Joubert about popular errors, examines this queſtion: cond Datch al. quences 
men earum frigidum tunc calore temporis contem- Mpether this ſaying be right, Do not ſport much with tion. 
peratur, ac movetur, in viris autem fit exhalatus, ayomen, but drink hard in the months that have no 
* conſumptio, ac debilitas a calore adaufto : Hyemis R (26). He diſapproves that rule no farther than as it (26) Bachot, (35) Pl 
vero frigore vigoratur, & vegetior ac fortitor red- excludes the month of May; a month, ſays he (27), ubi infra, _ . 
| * ditur, ideoque magis appetunt viri hyeme, quam yhe moſt devoted to love : and I could eaſily believe that 5 

(22) Rode ricus a mulieres (22). - - - The amoreus defires of women are in antient times people did not marry in that month, not (2.7) Bachot, Fr- (36) Obt 

Caſtro, de mor- ftrongeſt in ſummer, becauſe the female feed being cold, / much out of jealouſy, or for fear of getting bad di, reurs populaires according 

= 1 © is tempered and put into motion by the heat of that according to the Poets ſaying, Maio nubunt malæ, as 2 Me- 2 

N 5 _ % + ſeaſon; whereas the increaſe of heat produces exhala- by reaſon of the fury of love, which is then ſo wiolent in ow _ 7 5 5 
tion, waſting, and weakneſs in the male ſeed, but the avomen, that they can hardly be ſatisfied, and therefore ch. ix, p ol, ter Hefe 
colaneſ of winter adds wigour, life, and ſtrength to they may think of other men, to be as Marte viri, Maio not the 
* it. And therefore the amorous defires of men 2 mulieres. He had made uſe of theſe words in the 28 
in the winter, than thoſe of women.” If thoſe, who foregoing page: If therefore the ſpring is the moſt Frog 
vented this ſtory, had pitched upon March, April, and proper time for ſuch a ſport, it ſeems unreaſonable to p. 282, 
May, it had been more likely. We are told in the « abſtain from it in all the months that have no R, 1701, 
Menagiana of a woman, who confeſſed ſhe would not « ſince the ſpring begins only about the latter end of 
engage to be chaſte in May, tho' ſhe pretended to over- March, and laſts all April and May, which has the 
come the temptations of the fleſh all the other months true qualities of heat and moiſtneſs ; and it is then 
of the year. In France the month of May is accounted that the gayity of the ſeaſon fills all ſorts of animals 
the ſtrongeſt in that reſpect: and becauſe all the effects . with love. op 
of the ſpring are earlier in Italy, the month of April 
muſt needs be there what the month of May is in In furias ignemque ruunt, furor omnibus idem. 97 _ 
other countries. I —_ not —_ any conſequences | Faro 
drawn from what we obſerve in plants and animals to | 3 5. 302, 
man; they might be unexact, becauſe man's induſtry 2 ore on fee, u t fame ad 
affords him a thouſand remedies againſt the ſeverity of With equal fury burns the ſame. 1 To 

7 hich are unknown to vegetabl teme) n 
r ſpeing,.mhich 14. the beſt time of pencil 
turaliſts obſerve, that the ſpring is the uſual time of the year for ſuch performances, would paſs away 0; Ho 

(23) Vere tu, generations (23). | without them (28).” The doctrine of Rodericus a (28) Id. ib no utilis 

ment terre, & B Caſtro above-mentioned (29), is that of the antient p. 30. eft, Te 

1 Fail. Nam ſimul ac ſpeci tefactaꝰſt | diei Naturaliſts. One of the properties of ſummer, accord- | lior tame 

Georg. lib, it, OD» 8 Pe = FL 5 9 ing to Heſiod, is to weaken the males, and kindle a (29) Abele, 1 22 

ver 324. Et reſerata viget genitalis aura Favoni; greater love in females. | tion (25) 8 

88 * Aeriz primum volucres te, Diva, tuumque * 9 tm el. 
paſar ona" T1u@- moore] ai 7) aiyes, nai o ders ©, Celſus, 


;gnificant initum percuſſæ corda I: K . _ 
Vere magis (quia den oy = MN If yurailrts, dpavpiralo! os 75 3h . 


vere calor redit Inde ferz pecudes perſultant pabula leta 1 

oſſibus.) Id. ibid. : Pe Py 1 i x ; "0 pts F | 

lib, iii, ver. 251. Et rapidos tranant amne1s ; ita capta lepore, Eioiy, (39) Th 
2 | Tunc 
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eitation 


enagiana, 


of the ſe- 
itch edi 


achot, 
ra. 


1chot, Er- 
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& Regim? 
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Tunc pingueſque capre, & VINum optimum, 4 2 N 
Salaciſimæ vero mulieres, & viri imbecillifiimi 


(40 2 ſunt (30). 
Oper & Dier. | how g 
ver. 585. The Poet Alcæus was of the ſame opinion (31). Ari- 


1) See proclus ſtotle ſuppoſes it to be true, and enquires into the 
in Heſiod. bid. reaſons of it (32). The Moderns, who ſo much cri- 


Eo Cſulr Mcrazes ticize the antient Naturaliſts, have nothing to ſay 


in Diog. Labtd. againſt them upon that point. Mr Venette, a famous 
Rs e Phyſician, follows their opinion, and expreſſes himſelf 
40 in Pli- fully to that purpoſe. * The great heat of the months 
num, Tm. id, * of July and of Auguſt, together with our fiery tem- 
p. 205, 206. per, deſtroys our natural heat, waſtes our ſpirits, 
and weakens all the parts of our bodies. It pro- 
duces a great deal of choler, and many ſharp excre- 
ments, which afterwards make us weak and lan- 
guiſhing. If we have then a mind to ſport with wo- 
men, our ſtrength ſoon fails us ; and tho! at firſt our 
paſſion enables us to make ſome efforts, we quickly 
find ourſelves ſo weak, and ſo exhauſted, that it 
is impoſſible for us to be ſtout champions. And if 
we have a mind to loſe all our ſtrength, and to be 


c 

* 
(42) Ariſtot. p 
* 
& 
o 
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« fick, we need only ſport frequently with women. 
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Problem. J- ivy 


Queſt, xxv1, 


On the contrary, women are much more laſcivious 

in ſummer-time. 'Their cold and moiſt temper is 

mended by the ſchorching heat of the ſunn . . 

Truly thoſe amorous paſſions are not well diſtributed. 

Whilſt women are hery, we are languiſhing. Their 

paſſion no ſooner begins to appear, but ours va- 

niſhes away, as if nature intended thereby to teach 

us, that the exceſs of love is wholly prejudicial to 

(37 Venette, mens health (33).“ This moral reflexion of Mr Ve- 
Tableau de I'A- nette puts me in mind of a paſſage in Pliny, wherein 
mour Conjugal, I thought he acknowledged a providence of nature 
2 Se, ht in ſuch a diviſion of paſſions (34); but having more 
ROM narrowly conſidered it, I find it ought not to be un- 
(34) As if na- derſtood in that ſenſe: nay, it ſeems to me that 


© ture had defined Pliny has committed a fault, which perhaps no body 


thus to diſtribute hag taken notice of, and therefore I ſhall ſet down his 
ng gas Sons words. Urinam ciere pracipue traditur (ſcoly mos) ſanare 
the ill confe- lichenas & lepras ex aceto. Venerem ſtimulare in Vino, 
quences of exceſs. Hefrodo & Alcæo teſtibus : qui florente ea cicadas acerrimi 

cantus efſe, & mulieris libidinis avidiſſimas, wviroſque in 

coitum pigerrimos ſcripſere, velut providentia nature hoc 
(35) Plin. /ib, adjaments tunc valentiſſimo (35). That is to ſay, ac- 
xx11, cap. æxii, cording to the verſion of du Pinet : It is ſaid that 
7. n. 205, 206. „the artichoak (36) is very proper to provoke urine : 
(36) Obſerve that and that uſed with vinegar, it cures tetters, itch, 
according to Sal- and ſhingles. Heſiod and Alcæus ſay, that it excites 


maſivs the Sc9- „love: and they maintain, that when the artichoaks 


Iymos of which « . . 
Pliny ſpeales af. are in flower the graſs-hoppers make the loudeſt 


ter Hefiod, is noiſe; for they are then moſt bent upon ſinging. 
not the Arti © They alſo ſay, that women are at this time moſt 
choak, See Mr © laſcivious, and men, on the contrary, moſt languiſh- 
2 Nr. 5 ing in the ſports of love: inſomuch that nature, in 
: — 55 ür, order to ſupply the neceſſities of the ladies, ſends the 
1701, * artichoak as a food very proper to warm the men.” 
| This ſeems not to be a bad tranſlation ; wherefore, if 
there are errors in this paſſage, I impute them to the 
original. It ſeems to me that Pliny did not appre- 
hend Heſiod's meaning, nor that of Alcæus; for 
_ thoſe two Poets ſay nothing of the virtue of the /coly- 
| mos: They only ſay that it is a plant, which flowers 
(37) Bachot, during the greateſt heat of the ſummer, and when 
15 — 8 ſing moſt, c. They deſcribe the 
b. 302, oz. Jummer by thoſe two marks, and by ſome others, 
but without pretending that there is any relation be- 

(38) Venus tum tween them as between a cauſe and it's effect. 
(bieme) non æque ; I ſhall conclude with ſaying, that thoſe, who men- 
3 8 ax tioned the petition in queſtion, did wrongly chuſe the 
ils wat 25 three months of the diſpenſation. They pitched upon 
no utilis Venus the three hotteſt months in the year, which were thoſe 
om Tolerabi- they ought leaſt of all to have choſen. The Spaniards 
wal — per aus would not have made ſuch a choice; as it appears from 
Wen ow theſe words of the continuator of Laurence Joubert 
poteſt, abſtinen. (37) : Celſus ſeems to have learnedly concluded this chap- 
dum eſt. Corn, ler, when he fays (38), that amorous exerciſes are not 
2 wn ö dangerous and pernicious in winter 3 that they are very 
- "$2 Sd 
by the autumn, tho more tolerable in the autumn. For one 
30) Viz, that 24891 wholly to forbear in the ſummer, if it be poſſible. 
which | nave The Spaniards ſeem to have better obſerved that common 


mentioned above ſaying (39) than we have, by excluding May, and 


Matlon 26). recloning only three months : Junio, Julio, y Auguſto, 
r Fl 


Jafe in the fpring 3 and neither good in the ſummer nor in 


he would have fallen far ſhort of the prudence and virtue which Clement VII diſcovered, 
when he thought that ſome ladies deſired of him a permiſſion to do an unlawful thing [E]. 


It 


Dieta olguetta & quatre nodios in braguetta - 
A moiſt diet in June, Fuly, and Auguſt, and four 
buttons on the codbiect. 9 

If any one ſhould ſay that ſome reaſons, well 
known at Rome to debauched people, did, pehaps, 
occaſion the aſking of a diſpenſation for the three 
hottefl months in the year, he ſhould deſerve no anſwer. 
Such a general diſcourſe ought neither to be examined 
nor minded ; and until a better reaſon be alledged, 
the firſt who mentioned that petition, will juſtly be ac- 
counted one of thoſe ſatirical writers, who know 
not how to obſerve the rules of probability. We may 
apply to him theſe words of an antient Father, 
Voluntatem eum habere mentiendi, artem fingendi non 
habere : he is very willing to tell a lie, but he does 
not underſtand the art of lying (40). This does not 
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(40) It is obſerv- 


concern Weſſelus of Groningen; for firſt, it is not ed in the eighth 


known whether he mentioned that petition; that fact 
is not to be found in his books that are extant: and, 
in the ſecond place, it may be preſumed, that if he 


volume of the 
Morale pratique 
des Feſuites, pag. 
152, that this 


ſaid ſomething of it, it was upon the credit of ano. ſaying was ap- 
ther. He quoted ſomebody, or at leaſt he made uſe plied to the Je- 


of this clauſe, Fama eſt, fertur, - - - It has been re- 
ported, it is ſaid, &c. However it be, I declare I do 
not take him to be the firſt author of that ſtory. 
Many controverſiſts have been impoſed upon by the 
name of ſuch a wiſe and eminent Divine ; but ſince 
they knew not how he ſpoke of it, whether he gave 
ſome proofs of 1t, -or none at all, whether it was 
upon a hear-ſay, or upon the teſtimony of grave men, 


ſuit Brifacier, 


they have been too haſty in their judgment, and in 


their quotations. It is particularly about libels diſ- 
perſed againſt ſuch perſons as Sixtus IV, that one 
ought to act with deliberation. He had diſturbed the 
public peace of Italy; he had laid an interdiQ upon 
the Republics of Venice and Florence, and engaged in 
a violent war with both. There was not a little cor- 
ruption in his court; his relations had made them- 
ſelves odious by their ambition and debauchery. It 
was impoſſible but that many paſquinades would come 
out againſt him (41). Any Venetian or Florentine, 
{killed in the art of ſlandering, could not fail to pleaſe 
his ſovereigns or his fellow-citizens, by uſing his 
talent againſt the Pope. He might expect that his 
fatirical ſtrokes, whether true or falſe, would be 
very acceptable : it is a conſolation for thoſe who fear 
or hate a prince, to ſee him abuſed in libels; they 
believe every thing, every thing goes down in ſuch a 
diſpoſition, and therefore ſatirical writers do not much 
care to obſerve the rules of probability, being ſure to 
make people believe the groſſeſt lies. Which they are 
particularly ſure of, when they can juſtly charge others 
with ill actions: thoſe truths ſerve as a ſafe conduct 
to the falſities that go along with them (42). This 
obſervation might be of uſe at all times to thoſe, who 
are not willing to confound well-grounded ſlanders 


(41) Non moo 
omnes Italiz pos 
tentatus in eos 
Venetos) conci- 
tavit, ſed etiam 
veluti Clemens 
VI, alias fecerat, 
illos execravit, in- 
terdixit, & om- 
nibus dignitatibus 
privavit, Nec 
quoad vixit, illis 
abſolutioris be- 
neficium impen- 
dere voluit. Ex 
quo multos de- 
tractores habuit, 
Nauclerus, Ge- 
ner. I, fol. m. 


with malicious calumnies. But to ſpeak only of 979: 


Sixtus IV. I obſerve, that if there was any ground 
for the petition in queſtion, Weſſelus would not be the 
only writer that had ſaid ſomething of it. How could 
he have found out what was unknown to the fatiri- 
cal writers of Venice and Florence? 

[E] The virtue which Clement VII diſcovered, when 
he thought that ſame ladies defired he awould permit them 
to do an unlawful thing.] This particular may be ſeen 
in a chronicle; it is not a ſtory preſerved by tradition. 
It may be found in the annals of Aquitain, publiſhed 
ſeveral times by John Bouchet; who lived at that 
time (43). He ſpeaks of the interview between Cle- 


ment VII, and Francis I, at Marſeilles in 1533. Pu- 


© ring that interview between the Pope and the King, 
* where all the royal family of France was, and 


France and her retinue, there was a common report, 
that a pleaſant trick, deſerving to be remembered, 
had been plaid to three ladies of the queen, who 
were all virtuous; chaſte, and devout women. Thoſe 
three ladies; who were all widows; having a weak- 
ly and ſickly conſtitution; defired to have a licence 
from the Pope to eat fleſh upon prohibited days; 
and in order to it, they made their application to 
the Duke of Albania, his near relation, who gave 
them his promiſe, and then ſent for them to come 
to the Pope. That duke, who was very familiar 

Si * with 
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ſeveral princes and lords, and alfo the Queen of 


(42) Note, that 
on the other 
hand this mix- 
ture of truths 
and falſities is 
favourable to 
thoſe who make 
an apology for 
perſons that are 
defamed ; for 
when the writer 
of a libel is con- 
victed of falſhood 
upon ſeveral 
points, he be- 
comes ſu ſpected 
of calumny in 


every thing elſe. 


(4.3) He fays, 
fol. 270, verſo, 
edition of Poitiers 
1557, that they 
were printed at 
Poictiers the 
third time, in the 
beginning of the. 
year 1535. 
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(d) Under the 
word Ruvere, 


(44) Bouchet 
Annales d' Aqui- 
taine, fol, m, 
267. 


(45) Pag. m. 
356, & ſeq. 


(46) Brant. 
Dames Galantes, 
Tom. ii, p. 358. 


(47) Volaterran, 
lib, xxii, p. 
819. | 


(48) Non potuit 
ſevum vis ulla 
extinguere Six- 
tum 
Audito tandem 
nomine pacis, 
obit. See the end 
of this remark, 
Item. Dic unde 
Alecto pax iſta 
refulſit, & unde 
Tam ſubito 
reticent prelia ? 
Sixtus obit. Item, 
Pacis ut hoſtis 
eras, pace pe- 
remptus obis, 
Apad du Pleſſis 
Mornai, My- 
ſtere d'Inigquite, 
P. 556. 


(49) That is, to 
make war againſt 
Tuſcany. 
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It is ſaid that Sixtus died in the year 1484, of the grief he conceived, when he heard 
that the peace was concluded between the Duke of Ferrara and the Venetians [F]. 
He loved the war, and he has been looked upon as the diſturber of the repoſe of Italy. 


Agrippa ſays one thing of him which deſerves to be mentioned [G]. 


You may ſee in 


Moreri (d), that it has been ſaid that this Pope got himſelf admitted into the houſe of 
la Rovere, which was very illuſtrious in Piedmont, That family was in poſſeſſion of a 


ſtrange prerogative [H]. 


All authors are agreed that Sixtus IV was a learned man. He had received his doctor's 
degree at Padua, and had read public lectures in the univerſity of Bologna, at Pavia, 
at Siena, at Florence, and at Peruggia, From the employment of a lecturer in the 
univerſities, he was promoted to ſeveral dignities : he was made firſt of all Provincial of 
the province of Liguria, and then Procurator- General of his order at the Court of Rome, 


and afterwards Vicar-General of Italy, and at laſt General of the Franciſcans. 
thoſe preferments he received a cardinals hat. 


with thoſe ladies, having a mind to give ſome ſport 
to the Pope and to the King, told the Pope, holy 
Father, there are three young ladies, who are widows, 
and of an age to get children, whom I take to have 
ſome luſtful temptations, becauſe they have deſired me 
to beg of you that they may be allowed to make uſe 
of a man without marrying, when they are in great 
want of one. How, couſin, ſaid the Pope, it 
were againſt Go p's commandment, from which 1 
can diſpenſe no body? I beſeech you, holy Father, 
to hear them, and to make this remonſtrance to 
them. Whereupon the ladies came into the hall 
where the Pope was, and after they had kneeled and 
kiſſed his feet, one of them faid to him, Holy Fa- 
ther, we have deſired the Duke of Albania to beg 


frailty, and weak conſtitution. Daughters, ſaid the 
Pope, your requeſt is not reaſonable, for it is con- 
trary to the command of Gop. The widows not 
knowing what the Duke of Albania had told him, 
anſwered, Holy Father, be pleaſed to give us ſuch 
a diſpenſation, three times in a week, at leaſt in 
Lent, and without ſcandal. How, replied the 
Pope, muſt I give you leave to commit forni- 
cation ? I ſhould be damned if I did. Whereupon 
the ladies were ſenſible that there was ſome jeſt 
in the matter; and one of them ſaid, We beg a 
a diſpenſation to eat fleſh upon prohibited days. 
The Duke of Albania told them, I thought, ladies, 
you meant live fleſh. The Pope perceiving the jeſt, 
ſmiled, and told the duke, Couſin, you make the 
ladies bluſh ; when the queen comes to hear of this, 
ſhe will be diſpleaſed with it. The king, the 
queen, and the princes, were immediately told of 
it, and liked the humour very well (44).“ You will 
find this adventure in Brantome's Memoirs, towards 
the end of the ſecond volume of his Dames Galantes 
(4 1 where it is related more at large than in the An- 
nals of Aguitain. He knew not that this ſtory was to 
be found in that book: for he concludes thus: 7 
have been told the names of theſe three ladies, viz. the 
Lady de Chateau-briant, the Lady Chaſtillun, and the 
widow of the Bayliff of Caen, all very virtuous women. 
J have this flory from the old courtiers (46). | 

[FH] I is ſaid he died. . . of the grief he conceived when 
he heard that a peace was mads between the Duke of Fer- 
rara and the Venetians.] He had declared a war againſt 
the Republic of Venice, in favour of the Duke of 
Ferrara, and had a mind to keep it up; but his allies 
forſook him, and made a peace without conſulting 
him. The grief he conceived upon it increaſed his 
gout, and carried him off in five days. What a vicar 
of the Prince of Peace, who ſays in his goſpel, Bed 
are the peace makers. Quum pacem d ſociis preter qus 
voluntatem & conſenſum fiori conſpiceret, ex animi uti 
putatur dolore, podagra inſuper aggravante qua in ulti- 
mis annis maxime laborabat, in quintum diem expira- 
vit (47). He deſerved the epitaphs, which the Poets 
made upon him (48). | | 

I will not forget a fine paſſage of Alcyonius. Ad 
id (49) adductus videri poterat Ferdinandus a Xyſto 
Pont. Max. qui & officii Pontificii, & religionis & 
Dei oblitus non ſecus in Italia bella excitare ſolebat 
* atque illa Aſiæ aut Africæ provincia eflet, in qua 
Turcæ & Pcoeni regnarent, non pars Europz ex 
* flore clariſſimorum virorum conſtans, cujus princeps 
« eflet pontifex maximus qui moderatiſſime & ſapientiſ- 
ſime clavum tanti imperii tenere & gubernacula 
I 


- 


a favour of you, and to repreſent to you our age, 


After 
He got a great reputation by the works, 
"ME 


© Reip. tractare in maximo curſu & fluctibus deberet. 
Dein eodem Xyſto ſi non ſuaſore & impulſore certe 
approbatore Veneti terra & aquis arma intulerunt 


* Hercuh Ferrarienſi Principi (50). - - Ferdinand was (o) py, 
* thought to be brought into the war againſt Tuſcany by cyonius, in Met 


- 


$A. 


* Sixtus ; a man who forgetting his duty as a Pope, for- © legato pott. 


© avars in Italy, as if that country was a province 0 

© Afia, or of Africa, under the dominion of Turks or Car- 
© thaginians, and not that part of Europe which pro- 
© duces the moſt eminent and moſt illuſtrious men, and 
* evhich has for it's prince, a Pope, wwho ought to ſteer 
the helm of ſo great a government amidſt the moſt vio- 
© lent florms with the greateſt moderation and wiſdom. 
© Afterwards if it was not by the perſuaſion and inſtigation 
© of Sixtus, it was certainly by his approbation that the 


© getting his religion and his G OD, uſed to raiſe his a fol. 1, 


* Venetians made war by ſea and land upon Hercules, 


Prince of Ferrara. Take notice that I have been 
informed by Mr de la Monnoie, that the firſt of the 
three epitaphs, which I have mentioned (51), from 
Du Pleſſis Mornai, does not concern Pope Sixtus, 
and that it contains two verſes of Sannazarius againſt 
Pope Alexander VI; alſo that it ought to be read Sex- 
tum, and not Sixtum; and that Sannazarius did rather 
praiſe Sixtus than blame him, as it appears from this 
epigram againſt the ſame Alexander. Yiſuram Je ite- 
rum Sixtum cum Roma putaret, Pro Sixto Sextum vidit 
& ingemuit. | | | 
[G] Aerippa ſays one thing of him which deſerves to 
be mentioned. ] Du Pleſſis relates it thus. Among the 


(51) Above dia 
tion (48), 


pimps of theſe latter times, ſays Agrippa, Sixtus I was 
moſt remarkable, who built a noble bawdy-houſe at Rome 


De courtezans of Rome pay a Giulio every week 
to the Pope, and this yearly income does ſometimes amount 


to above twenty thouſand ducats ; and that office is ſo par- 


ticularly appropriated to the chiefs of the Church, that 
the rent of pimping is reckoned part of the Ecclefraſtical 
revenues. For, ſays he, I heard formerly the computa- 


tion made in the following manner: He has two benefices, 


a curacy of twenty ducats, a priory of forty, and three 
whores in a bawdy-houſe, who bring him taenty giulio's 
every week (52). Thoſe, who deſire to ſee Agrippa's 
words, need only read the following paſſage. * Sed 
* & recentioribus temporibus Sixtus Pontifex Maximus 
KRomæ nobile admodum lupanar extruxit. . . . . 
Multi alii magiſtratus . . . . in civitatibus ſais lu- 
* panaria conſtruunt foventque, nonnihil ex meretri- 
* cio queſtu etiam ærario ſuo accumulantes emolu- 
menti: quod quidem in Italia non rarum eſt, ubi 
etiam Romana ſcorta in ſingulas hebdomadas Julium 
pendent Pontfici, qui cenſus annuus nonnunquam 
viginti millia ducatos excedit, adeoque Eccleſiæ 
procerum id munus eſt, ut una cum Eccleſiarum 
proventibus etiam lenociniorum numerent merce- 
dem. Sic enim ego illos ſupputantes aliquando au- 
divi ; Habet, inquientes, ille duo beneficia, unum 
curatum aureorum viginti, alterum prioratum duca- 
torum quadraginta, & tres putanas in burdello, quæ 
reddunt ſingulis hebdomadibus Julios viginti (5 3). 


[H] The family of Rowere ., . . paſſeſſed a ſtrange 
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(52) Du Pleſſs, 
Myſtery of Ini- 


quity, P. 557. 


(53) Agrippa, . 
vanitate Scien- 
Liar, cap. lxiv, 
Tay. 11, Opera, 
P. 135. 


(54) The auth 
had been ſpeari's 


of that, Which 


prerogative.) It was a right over the maidenheads of Malcolme ki; 


the virgins, whom their vaſſals married. A cardinal 
of that houſe threw into the fire the patent of that 
privilege. © Cotal coſtume (54) de pagani & da gen- 
« tili, fu gia in Piemonte, & il Cardinale IIluſtriſſimo 
Hieronimo della Rouere mi diceva haver egli ſteſſo 
abbruceiato il privilegio, che havea di cio la ſua 


of Scotland had 
eſtabliſhed. 


(55) Bonifaco 
Vannozzi, AV 
vertimenti Por 
tici, Tem. 4, 


Caſa (55). - - » This Pagan cuſtom prevailed my p. 253. 
1 7 


e) See t 
PLAT] 
the text 
(g), anc 
ni, ubt | 
citation 


pag. 436 


(56) M. 
miniſter 
wick ſay 
Dutch o 
tituled. / 
Oudbede! 
Antiquit 
Katwic, 
196, th 


tain lord 


= land(he 
= fomeof 

= had ſuch 
lege, anc 


was ſupp 


= the Stat 
gave the 
money f 
ſuppreſſi 


(57) Taj 


= Chilini, 
4 Part it 5 
= (58) Var 
= nec, de! 
P67. 
1 


(co) Id, i 


(o) 14, ib 
09. 


ber) Mach 


delle Hig. 


I entine, li 
P. N, 289. 
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bove dit. 
8). 


Du pleſſis, 
tery of Int- 
» P. 557 


) Agrippa, c 
itate Scien- 
0 cap. (xi, 
u. 11, Opera, 
135 


) The auth 
been ſpeaking 
that, whic 
alcolme King 
Scotland bai 
abliſhed- 


5) Bonifac'0 
annozzl, AY 
rtimenti Pos 
ts Tem. 47 
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5E 
115 


= land (he names 


the States who 


money for the 
= fupprefiion of it. was an! 


= Ghilini, Teatro, 


(8) Varillas, A- 
= necd, de Florence, 


Y (59) Id. ibid. p. 


(o) Id. ib; 
; 605 idid. p. 


he publiſhed [1], and being raifed to the Papal See he made it appear that he was ſtil 
the article a lover of learning; for he fet up the library of the Vatican (e), and gave the direction 


and Bonan- Were TO help him in taki 


Popes (g). 


US IV. 163 


TINA, in Of it to the learned Platina, and allowed yearly penſions to ſeveral other perſons, Who /) Talon fen 


the text, citation 


(2) 


ni, ubt infra, 
citation (k), 
Page 430. 


ing care of the books, and tranſeribing Greek, Latin, and Spiri Teatro 
Hebrew manuſcripts (/). He ordered the fame Platina to write the Hiſto 


d' Huomini Let- 
ry of the terati, Tom, ii, 


It has been obſerved that he was much more liberal to his ſiſters ſons than ? 93: 
to his brothers ſons, and that among his ſiſters ſons he particularly favoured Peter and ) Purina, 


Jerome Riario. This would not be a meer fantaſtical humour, as it is pretended but - 2 aha 
rather a very natural thing, were 1t true that he was their father, as fome writers will ; 
have it [XJ]. He was the firſt who inſtituted the feaſt of the Conception and Preſentation (8) ds 1 Sixti 
of the Holy Virgin, as alſo that of St Anne and St Joſeph, and that of Francis of þ1;\inz „e 


Aſſiſi (H). He canonized Bonaventura (i), 


» fel. m. 


and appointed him a feaſt among thoſe of 364. 


the apoſtolical palace (æ). He reſtored a devotion invented by St Dominic, which was ( 1, ibid. 
diſcontinued, viz. that of the Roſary and the Pſalter of the Holy Virgin (1). Ir is a 
miſtake to ſay that he was the firſt who ordered that the Jubilee ſhould be celebrated once 0 Bonooni, in 


in twenty- ive years. 


% a f Numiſm. Ponti- 
That ordinance was made by Paul II, his predeceſſor, in the year fcum, 7m. i, 


1470. He only confirmed it, and was the firſt who put it in execution in the year ?: 9“. 
1475 (m). The place which Polydore Virgil gives him among the inventers of things, ( 14, wa. 
does him little honour; for he afcribes to him the firſt creation of ſeveral offices that 0 
were bought [L]. This was the ſource of a diſorder that increaſed daily. All authors 43% 7 


© in Piedmont, and the moſt illuſtrious Cardinal Ferome 
della Rowere, told me that he himſelf had burnt the 
patent which his family had for that privilege.” They 
are the words of an author, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the XV IIth century. See the margin (56). 

miniſter of Kat- [ [ ] The works which he publiſped.] Here follow 
wick ſays in a the titles of them. De ſanguine Chrifti liber De futuris 
Dutch o. ok, in- cantingentibus Commentarii de Potentia Dei: De Con- 
3 7 3 ceptione B. Virginis : Contra errores cujuſdam Carmelitæ 
Aigen of Bononienſis qui affirmabat Deum ſua onmipotentia, dam- 
Katwic, pag. natum hominem ſalvare non poſſe. He writ alſo a book 
196, that cer- to ſhew that Thomas Aquinas and Scotus, who differ 
tain lords in Hol- ſo much in words, are at the bottom of the fame 
opinion (57). | 
[XK] He particularly favoured Peter and Ferome 


(56) Mr Pars, 


ſome ol them) 
had ſach a privi- 


U lege, and that it Rzarzo. This would not be. . a fantaſtical humour 


was ſuppreſſed by were it true that he avas their father, as ſome 


ue them fome auriters ill have it.] (58) He had nine nephews, 
© viz. five, whoſe name was de la Rovere, as his 

| ere the ſons of his three bro- 
* thers deceaſed, and four who went by the names of 
© Riario, Baſſo, and Sanſoni, the three families into 

Part ii, p. 94. Which his ſiſters, and one of his nieces, had been 
married. . . (59) It was not barely the exceſs of 


(57) Taken from 


it was attended with a kind of oddneſs, grounded 
neither upon intereſt, nor upon probability : for 
tho” Sixtus in all appearance ſhould have ſhewn more 
kindneſs to the five nephews I have juſt now men- 
tioned, than to the other four, who were only re- 
lated to him by his ſiſter's fide ; and tho' he had 
all the reaſon in the world to do it ; and that 
Julian, the eldeſt of them all, was endowed with 
all the wonderful qualities, which made after- 
wards his Pontificate ſo famous under the name of 
Julius II; it is certain he never could obtain of 
his uncle that he ſhould behave as head of the 
houſe of la Rovere, or perform the functions of 
Cardinal Nephew, or that his brother, or his three 
couſins ſhould have what was denied him. In a 
word, the ſtrongeſt inclinations of Sixtus were al- 
ways in favour of his ſiſters children, eſpecially to 
thoſe of the eldeſt, who had two ſons, vis. Peter 
and Jerome Riario. Peter had been a Franciſcan 
as well as his uncle, and perhaps deſerved upon that 
account to have a great ſhare in his uncle's affe- 
Ction. He was made cardinal on the ſame day 
that Julian was; but he had this advantage above 
him, that he was declared Cardinal Nephew, and 
obtained the biſhopric of Treviſo, which Julian had 
aſked. Afterwards the moſt conſiderable benefices, 
that came to be vacant, were beſtowed upon him; 
and he became ſo powerful, that he had a greater 
train than the reſt of the ſacred college 
(60) His brother Jerome . . . . whom the Pope de- 
hgned to make his chief heir, &c.* Machiavel 
will tell us that Peter and Jerome Riario were called 
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f (51) Machiavelli Sixtus's nephews, only to conceal the relation of pater- 
e Hiſt. Flo. 
ne, 14, v, be (61) 


nity under ſuch a name. Fd queſto Pontefice, /#ith 


"pag il primo che cominciaſſe a moſtrare quanto 
Pg un Pontefice poteva, & come molte coſe chiamate 


the Pope's ambition that made it intolerable, ſince 


are 


per Padietro errori, fi potevano ſotto la Pontificale 
© autorita naſcondere. Haveva tra la ſua famiglia 
Piero e Girolamo, i quali (ſecondo che ciaſcuno 
credeva) erano ſuoi figlivoli, nondimeno ſotto altri 
< pitt honeſti nomi gli palliava-- This Pope wa. 
© the firſt who began to ſhew how much a Pope could 
ab, and that many things, formerly called errors, could 
be concealed under the Papal authority. Among others 
© of his family, be had Peter and Ferome, who ( as 
« every one believed) were his own children; however 
* he concealed them under honefter names.” John Michael 
Brutus affirms, that Sixtus begot thoſe two boys when 
he was but a Franciſcan, and had them bred up under 
the name of his nephews to conceal his fault. 46 
es cum adhuc agertt in Franciſcundrum familia liberos 
ſuſceptos fuiſſe: ac quo minor Parentis infamia efſet, pro- 
pingubrum honefliori nomine liberaliter quidem & honeſte, 
fed non tamen in ſpem tantam educatos (62). (62) Jo. Michael 
Some ſay. he was neither the father nor the uncle of Brutus, Hiftor. 
Peter and James Riario, but that they were only his phage 44. wii, 
favourites. Coeffeteau put that ſenſe upon the pa- Js. Zul 

rentheſis of a paſſage above quoted (63), which con- rum, de Fetto 

tains theſe three words, #0? without myſtery. Theſe Corporis Chrifti, 


are Cotffteteau's words. Du Pleffis endeavours to find an Pag. 133. 


abominable myſtery in that love, which is a thing that 
a man who loves honour ſhould have no thought of (6A). (93) Citat. (2). 
I own it, replies Rivet (55), © in order to approve it, 


and much leſs to delight in it; but an honeſt man (64) Cotffeteau, 


| 2 . | 0” anſwer to the 
may take notice of it, and deteſt it in a ſinful man, MyRery of Ini- 


and it will no more defile his imagination than the quity, P. 1205. 
words of the Scripture concerning the ſodomites, or : 

thoſe of St Paul ſpeaking of the heathens, in the firſt (55) River, Bs 
chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans. Certainly the Reſpont a. . 
words of Raphael Volaterranus, together with that diere g'Iniguite, 
extraordinary indulgence, may raiſe a ſuſpicion in Parr. ii, p. 625, 
the moſt charitable perſons ; for, ſpeaking of thoſe {Vere char he it 
two men, he ſays, Petrum a putro, una cum Hikro- menos 5 calling 
mo fratre, $131 educaverat, that he had brought Nie, 5, Je 
* them up for himſelf from their infancy.” Obſerve, name of 1 
that Mr Du Pleſſis has not taken care to expreſs him- Mr Zuinger, de 
ſelf clearly. His words are ſo ill placed, that the beſt b ne Corporis 
ſenſe which can be put upon them is a falſhood. 5 4% 133, 
Hawing provided for theſe two, ſays he (66), who were j 


a m a a SS. =» N 


Jame fault: Ad 


nearer related to him by love than kindred, he comes next Petri Ruerii, 
to his relations. Ftrome, his brother of the ſame ſars be, quem 
nurſery, whom he made Prince Furli and of Imola. 68 Cinzdo ha- 
Compare this with the words preceding, you ſhall Eiern, 2 
find that by having provided for theſe two, he under- ſui (ir She be 
ſtands the promotion of Peter and Ferome Riario, from ejus) poſtulatio- 
whence it follows that he meant, that Jerome, who nes, &c. 
was made Prince of Furli, was brother of Pope Sixtus, 
and a different perſon from that Jerome Riario whom (ons Dh 1 
he had mentioned: but this is a grand miſtake. | wh wh 3 
[LL] Polydore Virgil . . . aſcribes to him the fitft : 
creation of many offices that were bought.) See the ſecond 
chapter of the eighth book de Inventoribus Rerum, 
out of which I ſhall ſet down the following paſſage. 
. Pi I following the example of John xt. | 
created ſome Abbreviators; and made it an wffice; 
which was bought as well as the reft. Afterwards 
Paul II, being a conſcientious may, turned out 


* thoſe 
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(=) Remark 
cf the article 


are not agreed that this pontif was a man of a mean extraction [J. If he was, he may 
[L] be properly alledged in confirmation of what I have faid in another place (z), that the 


GREGORY Moſt haughty and daring men may be born among the dregs of the people; for his 


VII. 


(o) In the year 
1480. 


* 


haughtineſs was very great: the Florentines found it ſo by experience; for they could 
not be reconciled to him, but by ſubmitting to the moſt ſhameful humiliations (o). 
Never was ſatisfaction more ſevere than what he impoſed upon them. 


It is in vain for 


Father Bonanni to ſay that John Michael Brutus has no reaſon to complain of the harſh ' Bi 
anſwer that was made by that Pope to their deputies: what he relates and what he x5 

(p) See Bonanni, confeſſes is a ſufficient proof of the great mortification they ſuſtained (p). = 

0k In refuting the error of Mr Saldenus (q), I might have cenſured ſtill upon better Wow 
grounds the author of Turco-Papiſmus; for he quotes Agrippa as having related that = i. 

l of this Pope appointed places of proſtitution as well for ſodomitical leudneſſes, as for others 3 

more ordinary, and granted the permiſſion of the ſin contrary to nature to a cardinal. 
He adds that Weſſelus alſo ſpeaks of it [V]. | 
© thoſe blood-ſuckers ; but Sixtus reſtored them as ſo * conveniences that would ariſe from putting an end 
many ſervants neceſſary to a maſter, who is reſolved * to the labour and induſtry of the moſt refined Ita- 
to get money by any means whatſoever. Nay, he * lians; by taking from them offices freely given, 
did worſe, for he ſet up a band of ſollicitors, pro- which was an allurement to them, and kept up 
« Qors, and ſetters, without whom no patents, called * their emulation. He increaſed the old taxes, and 
Bulls could be drawn up, that being examined by laid new ones: He alſo ordered extraordinary tithes 
< ſeveral perſons they might not be ſo eaſily interpo- to be paid (68). (68) Varilla 
© lated and falſified. At laſt he appointed nine comp- [M] All authors are not agreed that this Pontif was Anecd. de Flo. 

_ © trollers or ſuperviſors of the treaſury, to whom he a man of mean extraction.] He was ſo, if we believe *nce, p. 70, | 
gave a ſalary, that their offices might be the better Machiavel (69), and many other authors who ſay his (a) See 
* ſold. Nor was he fruſtrated in his expectation; for father was a Fiſherman. Their proof for it would be (29) Hooks 4 mark 
an office that was ſold before for five hundred a weak one, ſhould they go upon the authority of Pan- ee Ig the end 
« ducats, fold moſt times for one, two, or three thou- vinius, who obſerves that the inhabitants of the vil- chav, "Ak : 

«* ſand ducats by reaſon of that ſalary, ſo carefully lage, where he was born, do hardly get their liveli- Hifor. Fioemin, 

do they ply their buſineſs who buy their places. hood any other way but by fiſhing ; for that Hiſtorian lib. vii, . 28, 

This — proved ſuch a charm to Innocent VIII, ſays on the other ſide, that the family of that Pope 

© who ſucceeded Sixtus, that he ſet up an office of was none of the moſt inconſiderable in the town of Sa- 

© ſecretaries . , . . and increaſed their number. vona, and that it was a branch of the houſe della Ro- | 

Alexander VI appointed the collectors of briefs to vere, one of the moſt antient in Piedmont (70). It (50) See Boran, 

the number of fourſcore. I leave you to judge appears by ſeveral letters of that Pope, that he pre- Numiſmat. Pan- 

«© whether among an army or innumerable multitude tended to be a native of Savona; and it is obſerved that tifc. Romano 

« of recorders and ſcriveners, there is any want of he was born by chance in the village of Cella, becauſe n 

« ſerjeants, whoſe faces (as the Poet has it) are always his father and mother had fled thither during the plague 

pale with hunger, and who greedily feed upon that raged at Savona. It is further ſaid, that family 60 En 

| © the people: to whom we may add the Griffins, bore the arms of the houſe della Rowere (71) before (71) They we vius, Bp 

* thoſe who ſo well know how to ſhear ſheep, I Sixtus was born; which is alledged by ſome, to con- rebuſſes, viz, 5. i, 4 

mean notaries and ſcriveners who ſuck poor peoples fute thoſe who ſay, that the lords of that family be- that kind of 01k , zirol. de 
gs * ſubſtance, whom Nicolas III turned out, being ſtowed their name and their arms upon Pope Sixtus. 3 1 _— 

(67) Polyd, Vir- © Afraid they would deſtroy the whole ſheepfold (67).” Francis Carriere ſays ſo in his expoſition of the Pro- Jealians Rewer, I rv, 7. 

gil. de Inventor. I need not inform my reader that this invention of phetical Symbols of Malachi the Iriſh man. Father or Re, di 

Rerum, lib. viii, Sixtus IV is blamed, not only as an unlawful means Oldoini has collected ſeveral reaſons, to prove that our the French (.) Pius 
| _ 11 15 - of getting money, but alſo as a very ill example Franceſco della Rovere was of a noble family, and that“ “ = ofthe fa 

Du bins Mor. Which makes way for greater miſchiefs. I might he turned Franciſcan of his own motion, and not be- Piccolom 

nay, Myſtere fay many things upon it, if I would ſet up for a cauſe poverty put him upon looking for a livelihood. 

d'Iniquite, p. maker of political reflexions ; but I do not pretend to at the expence of others (72). See Father Bonanni's (72) Bonanai, 

556, 557. that. I rather chuſe to quote another writer, who Hiſtory of the Popes by medals, and compare with Numiſm. Pom. We 
mentions the ſame conduct of Sixtus IV: it will ap- this the remark [A] in the article JULIUS II. Nomaner. i ) pan 
pear from his words, that it was grounded upon the [V] He quotes Arippa as having related, &c.] ” © das 
deſire of aggrandizing one of his nephews. Confider You ſhall ſee that it is an expreſs, not an indirect, quo- nterpreti 
well the words of Varillas. The only thing that re- tation; for he hath put in Italic characters what he = 5 457. 
* mained to be done by Riario, in order to compleat hath taken from Agrippa. Sixto quarto nihil cogi- b 
his ſettlement, was to get footing in Umbria, from tari poteſt turpius aut inquinatius ; erat enim, & YH 
* whence he might have eaſily penetrated into Ro- * propter lenocinium, & nefandiſſimas libidines, in- WE + Cortac 
magna, and perhaps alſo into Tuſcany ; but hav- * famis. Lupanaria, ut inquit Agrippa , utrigue Ve- + De wait, wiel. e. 
* ing no troops, and wanting a great deal of money neri erexit, cardinalique cuidam maſculæ weneris uſum ſcient. c. & K. = 
* to raiſe ſome, his uncle did not ſcruple to fell the © certis menſibus indulfit : hoc etiam attigit“ Weſlelus ce. 
offices of the Chancery, and of the Court of Rome, Groningenſis (73). - - - - - Nothing can be imagined , .. 4e ink 
which had been the reward of virtue and ability / more baſe and filthy, than Sixtus IV ; for he was ir- n.. . 
under the foregoing Popes. He created five col- famous, both for his practiſing and encouraging the moſi * 1 
© leagues, through whoſe hands all the diſpatches of * abominable luſts. He erected ſtews, as Agrippa re- (73) Sutlivius I 
the Datary were to go ſucceſſively, and nine new of- /ates, to both ſorts of Venery, and indulged the uſe in T urco-Pap 1 
fices in the apoſtolical chamber, which were bought of Sodomy, to a certain cardinal in certain months. mo, LY 7 = 4 Tina 
very dear. He neither conſidered the ſhameful trade This is alſo mentioned by Weſſtlus of Groningen.” It is „ FT nals 
he was going to introduce, nor the honeſt liberty of moſt falſe that Agrippa ſays any of theſe two things. 0-4 

. 2 . 2 8 P P * ny | 8 (74) In th 28. 

which he deprived the Court of Rome, nor the in- See above (74). | | | mark [6]: e =_ 
I ct All 
E e 18, 1 
| | 3 e 2. * 
SMIGLECIUS (MARTIN) a native of Lemberg in Poland, turned Jeſuit W (4) Pan; 
at Rome in the year 1581, where he ſtudied with great application and good ſucceſs. 85 

Being ſent back into Poland, he taught Philoſophy at Vilna four years, and Divinity *. 

ten years. He was rector of ſeveral colleges, and ſuperior of the religious houſe at 12. 
3 Cracow. He died at Kaliſs after a long ſickneſs the twenty-ſixth of July 1618, at KL bt 

8. Bio, fifty-ſix years of age. He ſhewed an admirable patience in his adverſity, eſpecially py 

during the ſickneſs which conſumed him by degrees (a). He applied himſelf very much KIT 

Jen» F: 59 to controverſy both againſt the Proteſtants and the Unitarians. This appears from the Sag 
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_ Chriſt divinitate illuſtri teſtimonio, adver/ſus Fauſti Sv- 


13) To provectus Bi 
ut patrem ſu. 


| born at Siena the twenty-fifth of March 1437: He 


* 


SMIGLECIUS. SOCINUS. 165 


books he publiſhed [4]. His Logic is very much eſteemed [B]: it was printed in 
two volumes in 4to at Ingolſtad in the year 1618. 


[4] The books he publiſhed.) I omit thoſe he wrote Arianum, lib. i. Bidem eodem anno ac forma. De Or- 
in his mother tongue, ſome of which are againſt the dinatione Sacerdotum in Eccleſia Romani, contra Fa- 
Arians (1); and I ſhall only ſet down the titles of thoſe cobum Zaborovium Calvinianum Miniftrum. Cracovie 
he compoſed in Latin, as I find them in Father Ale- MDCXYIL De Notis Miniſtrorum. /ib. ii. contra 
gambe (2). Latine edidit de Zechariæ Prophetæ pro eundem. MDC XVII. Vanam fine viribus iram Mini- 

ſtrorum Evangelicorum. Colbniæ apud Antonium Bet- 
cini Anabaptifle cavillationes. Vilnæ MDAC in 4to. zertem MDC XI in 16mo, Refutationem Epicherema- 


Nodum Gordium, ſez, de Vocatione Miniſtrorum. tis miſſionem Miniſtrorum Evangelicorum propugnantis. 
Cracovie M DC IX in 4to. Nova Monſtra novi Ari- MDC XII. 


aniſmi. Niſſæ MDC XII in 4to. Verbum Caro factum; [B] His Logic is very much eſteemed.] © Smiglecius; 
ſeu, de Divina Verbi Incarnati Natura, contra nouos 4- * a Poliſh Jeſuit, was one of the laſt Logicians, who 
rianos. Cracovie MDC X11] in 4to. Refutationem va- wrote upon Ariſtotle's Logic with the greateſt ſubtil- 
nz Diſſolutionis Nodi Gordii de Vocatione Miniſtro- * ty and ſolidity. He dived into the bottom of that 
rum, contra foannem Volkelium Miniſtrum Arianum. * ſcience with a clearneſs and exactneſs, hardly to be 
Ib. MDCXI in 410. De erroribus novorum Ariano- found in any other author. His Logic is an excel- | 
rum, lib. ii, contra Valentinum Smaicium, Ibid. MDC * lent work (3).” This teſtimony of a fellow Jeſuit (3) Rapin, Re- 
in 4to. De Chriſto vero & naturali filio Dei, ejuſque will not appear a flattering one to thoſe, who are ca- flexions fur la Lo- 
pro nobis ſatisfactione, adverſus Valentinum Smalcium pable of judging of ſuch a book. The Engliſh have Sique, n. v1, 


Ariahum, lib. it. _ Acceſſit Reſponſio ad Refutationem done juſtice to that work; it has been reprinted in their page 1. 383. 
C. errorum Smalcio objectorum. idem MDC Mis country. | 


4to. De Baptiſmo, adver/us Hieronymum Moſcorovium 


a a * 


_ SOCINUS (MARIAN us) a famous Civilian, was born at Siena the fourth of 
September 1401. He taught the Canon-Law at Padua and then at Siena: it appears (3) Ages Sil. 
from his works (a) that he underſtood it perfectly. He received in his country all the IB. hw 8 
honours due to his great merit. He was deputed by his countrymen to Pope Pius II, ris 


zirol. de claris 
who made him Advorate-Conſfiſtorial, and gave him ſeveral marks of a particular 8 
eſteem. He was of a low ſtature [A], but of a ſtrong conſtitution: he had a more f.. 456, & fes. 
univerſal knowledge than any other man in his time (5). It is ſaid that one day he eaſily 


checked Politian's vanity [BJ. What he anſwered to thoſe, who aſked him why he left 1 I e. 
off reading lectures, ſince he had a wife [C], is curious. He died at Siena the 7 Panzirols, 


fe : i FO OT” ford : „ - 6. "My in lib. iii, de 
thirtieth of September 1467. See his encomium in the letters of Pius II (c). He b Tar 


left ſeveral children behind him, and among others a ſon, who exceeded him [D]. „ _ 


to Ferrara, where he was a profeſſor four years; and 
then he performed the ſame function at Bologna, from 
whence he returned to Piſa, where he had a falary of 
a thouſand ducats; There aroſe a great emulation be- 
* (2) debuit cui parvorum hominum eſt cognomen. - - - tween him and Jaſo Mainus : they grew ſo hot in their 
* Nature had been liberal to him in every thing, but his diſputes, that Laurence de Medicis went to Piſa on 
* flature. He is a little man, he ſhould have been of my purpoſe, to have the pleaſure of ſuch a ſight. He re- 
* family, whoſe firname is Piccolomini, i e. little men.” moved ſeveral times from one univerſity to another, 
[EE] It is faid that one day be.. . checked Politian's and at laſt a kind of palſey in the tongue having de- 
vanity. | That great critic, who ſhould have been con- prived him of his ſpeech, he was only a chamber coun- 


tented with the reputation of an excellent Philologer, ſellor. He died at Siena in 1507 (6). He had more (6) Taken from 
pretended alſo to be a Civilian of the firſt rank. He learning than virtue, for he lived a debauched life, and ba 
faid one day that he could make better lectures of the 


Pan irolus, ubã 
id made ſo many fooliſh expences, that he was buried at ſupra, P. 275. 
Civil-law, than the famous Accurſius ; but our Socinus the public charges. 11liberalibus vers moribus in- &. 
nonpluſſed him by the firſt queſtion he put to him. ſignem doctrinam maculaſſe dictus eſt, qui chartarum, 

* (3) Semel etiam Angelum Politianum virum Græcis, 

Latiniſque literis impensè eruditum, cum Senis in 


& alez ludo ſupra modum deditus, non modo debitis 
lectionibus quandoque auditores fraudaſſe, ſed inſom- 

Juris civilis interpretationibus ſe vel Accurſium ſupe- 

* raturum jactabundus gloriaretur; leniter correxit, ab 


nes etiam noctes turpiter egiſſe dicitur. Eo vitio pa- 
um Jact ternis opibus conſumptis, & univerſa, quam docendo, 
* eo enim interrogatus Angelus, quis eſſet in jure ſuus & de jure reſpondendo plurimum coegerat, pecunia 
* hzres, ob imperitiam obmutuit, ac pudore ſuffuſus * effuſa, ad extremam inopiam deductus eſt; uſque ades 
* ſuz audaciz pœnas dedit +. - - He one time gently re- ut nec quod funeri ſuppetetet, poſt ſe teliquiiſe dica- 
* proved Politian, à man wery qvell ſtilled in Greek and © tur. Fam ob cauſam ſemper egens undique pecu- 
Latin, when he wainly boaſted that he could exceed Ac- * niam avarius conquirete cogebatur (7). - - - - He 7s (7) 1d. ibid. f. 
* curfius, in interpreting the Civil. laau. Socinus aſked * ſaid to have ſullied his 2 learning by his ſordid 279, 
* him why was his heir at law, being ignorant, he made * life, being ſo addicted to cards and dice, that be not only 
no anſwer, and ſuffered for his raſhneſs, by the ſhame he * deprived his ſcholars of their lectures, but ſpent therein 
„ was ben e. « auhole nights. Hereby having conſumed his patri mony, 
This ſeems to me a fabulous ſtory, for Politian was and whatever he gained by his ſcholars and conſultations, 
but fifteen years of age, when Socinus died. * he abas reduced to extreme poverty, inſomuch that he 
[C] Since he had a wife.] He only anſwered, I * rs ſaid not to have left wherewithal to bury him. And 
have got a wife; and being told that Socrates did not * therefore being always in want, and covetous, he was 
leave off his lectures after he was married: it is, re- farced 16 get money any how.” His memory failed him 
plied he, becauſe Xantippe was an ill humoured wo- upon two remarkable occaſions. * Memoriz imbecil- 
man, and perhaps ugly, whereas I have got a handſome * litate bis inter orandum excidit. Primo cum anno 
and complaiſant wiſe, Uxore ducta, cum docendi ttunus * MCCCCXCII. a Republica Senenſi Alexandro VI. 
intermiſiſſet, interrogatus, cur id non continuaret, ſe con- Pont. Max. ſuz civitatis nomine gratulatum miſſus in 
Jugem duxiſſe reſpondit ; J cum verò replicaretur, Socra- * prima prope oratione, quam illi Angelus Politianus 
tem nunquam philoſophiam ob uxorem deſeruiſſe, ſubjecit; * dictaverat, defecit, * ubi Pontifex deprehendit, 
lum moleſtam, & fort? turpem Xantippem, je autem for- © manum ſublevans ſatis ſibi notam viri virtutem eſſe 
moſam, & obſequentem habere (4). « dixit, eumque Advocati Conſiſtorialis titulo honeſta- 
LD] He left . . . behind him . . 4 fois who exceeded * vit. Idem iterum illi Venetiis contigit, ubi dum a- 
m (5). J Vix. BARTHOLOMEW SOCINUS; « pud Auguſtinum Barbadium Reipublicæ Principem 
| dicere conatur, excidentibus quæ antea excogitaverat, 
taught the Civil-law at Siena, and then at Piſa, whi- * nihil exptimere potuit (8): - - Hy the weakneſs of 
ther he was called in 1474. Having a greater reputa- hit memory, he failed twict in his pech. Once, duhen 
tion —_ - o Civilians of his. time; he was called © ſent by his Republic to corigratulkte Pope Alexander of 3 
V. Tt ud 


[A] He was of a hw flature.] ZEneas Silvius, his 
countryman, who was Pope by the name of Pius II, 
ſpeaks of him thus (1). Nihil ei præter formam na- 
* tura invidit. Humuncio eſt, naſci ex mea familia 


(8) 1d. ibid. 5. 
280. 
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(a) He was the 


ſon of AL EXAN· 
DER SOCINUS, 


the ſon of Ma- 
rianus. To di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe 
two Marianus's, 
the firſt is fir- 
named Senior, 
and the ſecond 
Junior. 


(5) See, above, 


remark [G], of 


the article AL- 
CIATUS (AN- 


DREW), the re- 
putation he there 


acquired, 


(c) Taken from 


Panzirolus, de 


claris Legum In- 
terpretibus, ib. ii, 


cap. clxii, pag. 
338, & ſeq. 


8 O0 C1 


he flopped almeſt in the beginning of his oration, which 
Angelus Politianus diftated ; this, when the Pontif per- 
ceived, lifting up his hand, he ſaid, that he ſufficiently 
knew the ability of the man ; and honoured him with 
the title of a Confiſtorial Advocate. The ſame thing hap- 
* pened to him another time at Venice, where, when he 
© avas endeavouring to make a fpeech before Auguſtinus 


IS 0%... 


N 


N U 8. 


© Parbadius, the Doge of that Republic, forgetting what 
« he had defigned to deliver, he could not expreſs any 
* thing” His conſultations, and thoſe of his father, 
have been collected into four volumes (9). Beſides, 
eath of them wrote ſeveral other books that are 
printed. 


SOCINUS (MARIAN Us) grand-ſon of the foregoing (a), was not leſs famous 
than his grand-father in the profeſſion of the law. He was born at Siena the twenty- 
fifth of March 1482, and having taken his degree of Doctor of the Civil-law at Siena 
at twenty-one years of age, he taught that ſcience there for ſeveral years, after which he 


was called to Piſa, where he taught it ſeven years. 
whence at a year's end he went to Padua to be profeſſor of the ſame ſcience. 


He was recalled to Siena, from 
From that 


place he removed to Bologna (5), to fill up the chair that was vacant by the return of 


Alciatus to Pavia in the year 1540. 


The penſions and privileges beſtowed upon him, at 
Bologna, were fo conſiderable, that he would not leave it, though he had very great 
offers made him in ſeveral other univerſities. 
and loſt her after he had been married forty-ſix years. 
time to lie with a woman, he could not be without one; he gave up himſelf to 


He married Camilla Salvetta at Siena, 
Having been uſed for a long 


incontinency [A], whereby he got ſome diſtempers, which proved ſo troubleſome to 
him, that at laſt the violence of the remedies he uſed, conſumed his ſtrength, and 


occaſioned his death the nineteenth of Auguſt 1556 (c). 


It we believe Panzirolus (d), 


(9) Printed at 
Venice in 


1579. 


he had thirteen children (e), two of which only, viz. CEL SVS and PHIL IP out- lived g) Panrirols 


him. 


Celſus who was profeſſor of the Canon-law at Bologna, obtained there the 
profeſſorſhip of the Civil-law after his father's death, and left it. 


(4) Ibid. p. 341. have known that Marianus left behind him a third ſon, called LELIuS Soe ixus, the 


firſt author of the Socinian ſect [BJ. ALEXANDER SOCINUSs ſon of the ſame Maria 


[A] He gave up himſelf to incontinency.] I will ex- 
Preſs it in the words of Panzirolus. Apud cos (Bono- 


nienſes) Camillam uxorem LXII] annum agentem ami- 


| fit, quicum annis XIV wixerat. Poſtea uxori aſſuetus 


(1) Panzirolus, 
de claris Legum 
Interpret. pag. 
3471. 


(2) Bibliotheca 
Antitrinitar. 
Pag . 18. 


parum continenter vixiſſe dicitur; unde contracto morbo 
non ſemel egrotavit, ac demum dum præ ſentaneis remediis 

i mederi conatur, potentium pharmacorum vi oppreſſus 
LXXIV. etatis anno deceſſit (1). 

[BI He left behind him à third fon called LALIUS 
SOCINUS, the firſt author of the Socinian ſect.] He 
was born at Siena in the year 1525 (2). Being deſign- 
ed for the Civil-law by his father, he began early to 
look for the foundations of that ſcience in the word of 
God; and by that ſtudy he came to diſcover that the 
church of Rome taught many things contrary to reve- 
lation. Deſiring to dive more and more into the true 
ſenſe of the holy Scripture, he ſtudied the Greek and 


the Hebrew, and even Arabic, and quickly left Italy 


to go into a Proteſtant country. Fear contributed alſo 


to his removing ; for he knew that private opinions 
in matters of religion were not tolerated in his country. 
He began to travel in the year 1547, and ſpent four 
years in going thro' France, England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Poland ; and then he ſettled at Zurich. 


He made himſelf known to the moſt learned men of 


that time, who expreſſed their eſteem for him in their 


(3) See the Life 
of Fauſtus Soci- 
nus, prefixed to 
the firſt volume 


of the Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polono- 


vum. 


letters to him: but having diſcovered, by the doubts 


he propoſed to them, that he ſuffered himſelf to be in- 


fected with the poiſon of the Arian or Photinian hereſy, 
he made himſelf very much ſuſpected. Calvin gave 
him very good advice about it in the year 1552. 
© Quod pridem teſtatus ſum, ſerio iterum moneo, niſi 
* hunc quærendi pruritum mature corrigas, metuendum 
eſſe, ne tibi gravia tormenta accerſas (3). - - - - What 
* I formerly repreſented to you, I now again put you in 
* mind of, that unleſs you in time reſtrain that itch of in- 
* quiry, it is to be feared, you will bring upon yourſelf 
© grievous troubles.” Socinus making a good uſe o 
that advice, and more ſtill of Servetus's execution, took 
care not to diſcover his thoughts but in a proper time 
and place, and behaved himſelf fo dexterouſly, that he 
lived among the mortal enemies of his opinions, with- 
out being in the leaſt injured by them. An example, 
that is propoſed in his nephew's life to thoſe, who 
expoſe them ſelves raſhly to martyrdom, being ſome- 
times more greedy of a great reputation, than truly 
zealous for truth. Sciant, quos nimia veri libertas 
in pericula ſæpe intempeſtiva præcipitat, ipſam illam, 
; 2 propugnant, veritatem in circumſpecta pru- 
dentiæ lenitate, quam in effrenj zelo plus habere 


« przſidii Ut qui ultro ſuis diſcriminibus occurrunt, 
: magis ad privatam laudem, quam ad publici emolu- 
3 


and 


© menti rationem feſtinare videantur (4). - - Let them 
* know, whom too great liberty in ſpeaking unſeaſonably 
« the truth oftentimes throws into dangers unexpedted, that 
* avhat they maintain, is better advanced, by a circum- 


« ſpeft prudential meekneſs, than by a headſirong zeal. 


And thoſe who of their own accord go to meet the danger 


ſeem more to haſten to their own glory, than to regard 
* the public good. He found ſome diſciples, who re- 
ſpectfully heard his inſtructions: they were Italians, 
who wandred up and down in Germany and Poland. 
He alſo communicated his errors to his relations by ſome 
writings he ſent to them at Siena. He took a journey 


(4) id. 


eating faid that 

: they were ten 
Panzirolus ſhould ſons, and thre 

daughters, calls 

them all Fils 4 
nus, little after, 


into Poland after his father's death (5), and obtained (5) His father a 
I have faid before, 
died at Bologm, 
in the year 1556, 


from the king ſome letters of recommendation to the 
Doge of Venice, and the Duke of Florence, that he 


might be ſafe at Venice all the time his affairs ſhould 


require his ſtay there ; for he intended to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of his father's eſtate, and to ſettle the matter with 
his relations. It was about the year 1558, that he 
travelled into Poland. Circa annum 1558, & 1559, 
literis Polonia atque Bohemia Regum muniri voluit, ut 
ſecurius in urbe Veneta cum amicis de patrimonio age- 


re poſſet. Tunc profecio patuit apud pleroſgue Germanie 


atgue Poloniæ praceres, iþſoſgue adeo Reges, quantum is 


gratia potuerit. Summis enim fludiis in jus cauſa apud 


Ludovicum Priulum Venetiarum, atque Coſmum Hetruriæ 


Duces certatum eſt (6). His family was diſperſed at that 
time: they were ſuſpected of Hereſy : his brother Ca- 
millus was impriſoned ; ſome others fled away, and his 
nephew Fauſtus was one of them. Lzlius returned in- 
to Swiſſerland, and died at Zurich in May 1562. Fau- 
ſtus was then at Lyons, and ſet out immediately when 
he heard that his uncle was dead. He arrived at Zu- 
rich before any of Lælius's papers been conveyed” 
away; he took poſſeſſion of 
them afterwards (7). | | 

Some other circumſtances are to be found in the 


f Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum. L ALIUS SOCH- 
n to confer about () Cc an 


N Us, born in the year 1525, be 


m, and made uſe of 


(6) Vita aft 
Socini, pag. 4. 


7 Taken fm 


the Life of Fu. 
ſtus Socinus. 


a 
matters of religion in the year 1 Hy with above forty 1540, inſtiue 


perſons. They privately met in the territory of 
Venetians (8), and brought into queſtion particularly 
the myſtery. of the Trinity; and of Chriſt's ſatisfaction. 


at thoſe conferences. They were diſcovered : ſome of 
thoſe innovators were apprehended, and condemned to 


the rat cum foo. 


ſais itidem Ita 
quorum Pun” 
o ' . [TE ba rus quacrage'” 
Ochinus, Valentinus Gentilis, and Paul Aciatus, aſſiſted „um cker 
in Veneta, . 


tione, 


colletia 


death; the reſt fled away. The Chronology of that colloquiadue ©. 


religione, in 4 
bus potiſſi wum 


author is not right, for Ochinus left Italy about the 
year 1542. Zanchius ſays, that Lælius Socinus en- 
deavoured to infect him with his heretical notions, not 
by maintaining them in expreſs words, but propoſing 


them as doubts, and by way of a diſpute. He _ 
tha 
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and father of Fa usr us Socixus, of whom I am going to ſpeak, died very young, 


and with the reputation of a learned Civilian [C]. 


that Lælius underſtood very well Greek and Hebrew, 

and was a man of an unblameable life. Fuit is Læ- 

lius, nobili honeſtaque familia natus: bene Græcè & 

Hebraicè doctus; vitæque etiam externæ inculpatz : 

« quarum rerum cauſa mihi quoque interceſſerat cum 

illo non vulgaris amicitia ; ſed homo fuit plenus di- 

« yerſarum hæreſium: quas tamen mihi nunquam pro- 

« ponebat, niſi diſputandi cauſa : & ſemper interrogans, 

\ Zanchius, in * quaſi cuperet doceri (9). - - - - This Lelius was de- 
> ended of a noble and honourable family : well learnt in 
« Greek and Hebrew ; and alfo of an unblamable outward 
« life : wherefore there was betwixt us a more than ordi- 
« nary friendſhip ; but he was a man full of Hereſies: 
« auhich yet he never propoſed to me, but by wway of diſpute : 
and always aſting queſtions, as defiring to be informed.” 
It is certain, that when Zanchius wrote thoſe words, 
Lzlius had compoſed a paraphraſe upon the firſt chap- 
(10) He wrote ter of St John's Goſpel full of Photinianiſm (10). The 
It in the year {ame Lelius wrote a dialogue in 1554, againſt the book 
1861. Bibliot b. 
puniſhed with death. Calvinus and Vaticanus are the 
It was re- interlocutors of that dialogue (11) : ſome aſcribe it to 
bus in Hol- Caſtalio; but others, as Cloppenburg (12) and Hoorn- 
d in the year beek (13) aſcribe it to Lælius Socinus. He is ſaid 
1612, with ſome al ſo to be the author of the book, intituled, 4e Hære- 


other pieces 0 


fine tür ticis capitali ſapplicio non afficiendis, that was publiſh- 
Theyear ſollow- ed (14) under the fiftitious name of Minus Celſus Senen- 
ing it was printed /s, and there is more reaſon to aſcribe it to him, than 
in Dutch in the to Fauſtus Socinus. Some pretend that Lælius is the 
tame country» author of a book, intituled, Martini Bellii Dialogus 
Þoid, pag. 20. Lelins de Hereticis gladio coercendis, publiſhed againſt 
(12) In Prefat. Calvin, and they endeavour to prove it againſt Placcius 
Compendioli S- by the teſtimony of the Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum 
cinianiſmi confu- (15). Obſerve, that Placcius aſcribes that dialogue to 
tat Caſtalio, and refers us to Calvin's Life, where Beza 

boaſts of having confuted that book of Caftalio (16) ; 
(13) In Summa but it is certain Beza makes no mention there of a piece, 
Controverſ. intituled, Dialggus Lælius. He only ſpeaks of a Far- 

rago, which he aſcribes to Caſtalio, and againſt which 


1 he wrote a book. What he calls Farrago, is intituled, 


pap, 21, the fe- De Hereticis, an ſint perſequendi, & ommino quomodo fit 
cond edition of cum eis agendum, Luteri & Brentii, aliorumque multo- 


that work : rum tum wveterum tum recentiorum ſententiæ. Liber hoc 
placed in tbe 


1 8 tam turbulento tempore perneceſſarius, & cum omnibus, 
year 1584. Bu 2 . Fa i b 7 
Placcius, de 74% pol Himum principious & magiſtratibus utiliſſimus, ad 
Pleudon. pag, Aiſcendum, quodnam fit eorum in re tam controverſa, tam- 
176, mentions que periculoſa, officium; and contains the following 
an edition in pieces, MARTINI BELL 11 proefatio, in qua quid fit 
1577, Chriſtlin- 3 ; # x 4 7 
1 i ber hereticus, & quidnam cum eo agendum fit, demonſtratur. 
kak probably is Mar TINT LUT ENI ſententia, in qua aperte oftenditur, 
hereticorum punitionem ad magiſiratum non pertinere. 
Joannis BRENTII de Anabaptiſtis, & ceteris qui hæ- 
(15) Joh, Al- retici habentur, ſententia, que idem docet. Aliorum au- 
— . thorum, tum Veter um, tum recentiorum, eadem de re ſen- 
n 25. tentiæ. Baſfilii Montfortii refutatio eorum, que pro per- 
(16) Placcius, de fecutione dici ſolent. We may obſerve another ſmall 


Pleudonymis, error in Mr Placcius ; for he refers us to a book of 
fag. 161,  Hoornbeek (17), wherein he only mentions the dia- 

logue between Calvinus and Vaticanns. A learned Ger- 
(1) Summa man whom I have quoted (18), alledges this teſtimo- 


Controverſ. pag. ny of Placcius, and does not rectify it: he alſo alledges 
955 of the ſecond Mr Teifher, 

ofthe ru +42 volume of his additions to the elogies taken from Thu- 

anus, that Caſtalio is the author of a book publiſhed under 

(18) Joh. Alber. Ve name of Martin Bellius, in which he endeavours to 

tus Faber, His prove that Heretics ought not to be puniſhed. Thus here 

_ Decadum, are two authors quoted, the laſt of which does not ſay 

Oy * what is imputed to him, and the other is miſtaken : 

dit let us ſee whether the objection raiſed againſt the 

latter is a ſolid one. It is objected againſt Placcius, 

that Martini Bellii Dialogus Lælius de — gladio 

coercendis, is aſcribed to Lælius Socinus in the Biblio- 

theque of the Antitrinitariuns. Verum in Bibliotheca An- 

ttrmtariorum . . . . pag. LXIV, & XA. ille tratatus 

| Lælio Socino tribuitur, allegata in hanc ſententiam aucto- 

('9) Joh. Alber. 7itate Fohannis Cloppenburgii & Hoornbeekit (19). Con- 

"3 Faber, ubi ſult the 64th page of that Bibliothegue, and you will 

find that it is thought Lælius Socinus Senenfis took the 

name of Minus Celſus Senenſis in a book, De Hæreti- 

cis non capitali ſupplicio afficiendis, Conſult the 2oth 

Page, and you will find that the dialogues between Cal. 

vinus and Vaticanus, wherein it is aſſerted that the 


Power of the ſword ought not to be extended to Here- 


"Pray num. 25, 


publiſhed by Calvin, to ſhew that Heretics ought to be - 


We have ſome works of his 
father 


tics, is aſcribed to Lzlius Socinus by Cloppenburg and 
Hoornbeek. I need not ſay that there is little exact- 
neſs in this account. As for what concerns the other 


writings of Socinus, the uncle, ſee the ſame Biblio- 
theque. 


I muſt not forget a paſſage of Hoornbeek quoted in 


it, which teſtifies the eſteem that Melanchthon had con- 


ceived for Lælius Socinus. That 


paſſage will confirm 


what has been ſaid above of Lzlius's deſign to take a 


6 
6 
c 
6 
6 
o 
c 
c 
6 
c 
* 


6 


years in a familiar manner, that Melanchthon interceed- 


c 


0 


journey to Venice. Uti Zanchium, quamdiu cum 


eo viveret, mirifice fefellit Lælius; ſimiliter bono vi- 

ro Philippo Melanthoni, quocum triennium exegit 

familiariter, adeo impoſuit, ut Philippus pro eo tan- 

quam optimo viro a. clo lo lvii. interceſſerit tum ad 

Imp. Maximilianum II. tum ad Poloniæ regem Si- 

giſmundum, ut horum nomine Lælius Legati vicem 

Venetiis obire, eaque ratione paternam hæreditatem, 

ſibi ob conſuetudinem cum Proteſtantibus in Germa- 

nia, intercluſam adire tutius poſſet (20). - - - As Læ- (20) Hoornbeek, 
lius wonderfully deceived Zanchius, ſo long as he lived e N 
with him; in like manner he ſo impoſed on the good . - 2, Elie, 
man Philip Melanchthon, wvith whom he paſſed three 16 52 | 
ed for him, as for a deſerving perſon, both with the 

Emperor Maximilian Il, and with Sigiſmund, King of 


* Poland, that Lælius might execute in their name an 
* embaſſy to the Venetians, and by that means more ſafely 


- 


c 


faults, which ought to be obſerved. 


« get poſſeſſion of his paternal inheritance, detained from 


him becauſe of his familiarity with the German Pro- 
teſtants. Father Maimbourg has committed ſome 
Lelius ' Socinus, 


ſays he (21), and Matthew Gribaldus, came to Gentilis (21) Maim- 

in Poland. He had been ſay ing, that Gentilis being bourg, Hiſt. de 

ſent for by Blandrata, went into Poland, after he had ! Arianiſme, 
privately left Geneva. Now you muſt know, that , 8 b 15 
Gentilis having left Geneva, ſome time after he bad . 32% 


made Pamende honorable on the ſecond of Septem- 


Dutch Eait. 


ber 1558, acted ſo many parts before he went into Po- 

land (22), that it is probable he went not thither till (22) See his ar- 
about the year 1560. The Socinian Hiſtorians place ticle. 

that Journey in the year 1562, or in the year 1563 1 
(23), and therefore he did not make it with Lælius So- (23) See the ar- 
cinus; for the latter was in Poland about the year tic: AL CI A- 
1558 (24). Maimbourg adds, that as Gentilis and Læ- IIS (Joux 


lius Socinus were returning thro" Germany and Saui ſſerland F 


into Italy, teaching their Doctrine every where, Socinus LES 

died at Baſil, and Gentilis was apprehended by the magi- (24) See the Life 
ftrates of Berne (25). But we may remember that Socinus of Fauſtus Soci- 
died at Zurich the ſixteenth of May 1562, and Gen- nus, pag. ii. 
tilis did not leave Poland till the year 1566. | 


| | „ (25) Maimboure, 
[CI ALEXANDER SOCINUS.....fa 9 


s 
— 


D 8 

— 3 7 

>. 9 9 e . "52 
e 


ER 
* — 


who only ſays in page 238, of the firſt 


ther of FAUSTUS SOCINVN US... died very 
young, and with the reputation of a learned Ciwilian.] 
He was admitted Doctor of the Civil-law at Siena 
in 1530. He had before maintained, during five 
days at Padua, and during two days at Siena, 
three hundred theſes with great ſucceſs. After he 
had been made Doctor he explained the Inititures 
in his native country, and then he was called to 
Padua to be profeſſor in ordinary. 
that aroſe between him and the other profeſſors, ob- 
liged him to return to Siena, where he continued to 
read publick lectures. He went to Macerata in the 
year 1540, to teach the Civil-law in the univerſity 
lately founded there, where he died the twenty- ſixth of 


Pag. 36 1. 


The quarrels = 


niſme, Tom. iii, 


April 1541 (26). 


He had married Agnes Petrucci (26) Taten from 


daughter of Burgeſio Petrucci, and of Victoria Pieco- Panzirolus, de 


lomini. 


This Petrucci having ſucceeded his father claris Legum In- 


Pandolphus, who had been the head of the Republic of ret. P. 341. 
Siena, could not keep his poſt long: he was driven 


from it by a contrary faction, and died ſoon after. 
Victoria Piccolomini his widow, ſiſter, niece, or cou- 
ſin to many great lords, bore that misfortune with great 
conſtancy, and lived fifty-ſix years after the death of 


her huſband, in the conſtant practice of the virtues moſt 
eſſential to her ſex. Her daughter, brought up by 
ſuch a mother, anſwered her education, and was mar 
ried to Alexander Socinus a young man of great parts (27) Alexander 


(27). Theſe are the father and mother of Fauſtus So- 


ſubtilitatum & 
pater ejus Maria- 


cinus. Reliqta vidua Victoria ani mum, ue m in priori; nus Janior Ju- 
faſtigii ſplendore nunquam ſuftulerat, tam iniqus rerum riſconſultorum 


ſunt. Vita Fauſti 


vic iſſitudine frangi non prog. Itaque annis quinquagin- principes vocati 
ta ſex, quibus mariti vitæ 


ngulari 


7 
I commun fortune TR , Socini, initio; 
[Js 
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168 SOCI 


father [D}. 


fingulari modeflia & ſpectata integritate ac pudicitia vi- 
dui ſtatus ſolitudinem toleravit. Filiam Agnetam, quam, 
ut tanto genere dignum erat, ſanctiſſimis moribus imbuerat, 
Alexandro Socino in matrimonium dedit, patricio quidem 


(23) Ibid, Juwveni, ſed tamen privato, Is fuit Fauſti noſtri pater (28). 
Had Panzirolus known how Fauſtus Socinus turned his 
ſtudies, he would not have uſed the following words. 
Ex eo (Alexandro) & Agnete ex Burgheſia Pandulfi 

(29) Panzirol. de © Petruccii Senarum Principis nepte natus, fauſtus præ- 


claris Legum In- © Clari-ingenu J uvenis parentum veſtigia ſecuturus eſſe 
rerpret. P. 342. ſperatur (29). - - Fauſtus Socinus, fon of Alexander 


SOCINUS (FavsTvs) grand-ſon of the foregoing, and the chief founder of a 


printed at Venice in the year 1564, and we are told that 


N US. | 


Kenne wud Agnes Petrucci, a youth of an excellent diſ. (30) Seripit ; 


« poſition, gave hopes that he would follow the footſteps of B ere Bart. 
1, quas Venetiy 


* his parents.” + li, qu 
[D] We have fome works of Marianus Socinus.] The eigit, 28. 


catalogue of the Bodleian library mentions a Conſilium in vindicavit, gi. 
materia monetaria, printed at Cologne in the year 1 591. mon Schardiu. 


He is ſaid to be the author of Bartolus's diſtinctions, am ex ej 
confiliis collec 
, , , . ſunt commune; 
his conſultations furniſhed materials for the book of Doctorum on. 
the common opinions of the Doctors, publiſhed by ones, editæ a 

one Muſculus (30). TR My 

anojenſe. 
Hoornbeeb, Ape 
Haratu ad Sq. 
nian. Controve|, 


very ill ſect that goes by his name, and which, notwithſtanding the perſecutions, hath ? 50. 
flouriſhed a conſiderable time in Poland [A], was born at Siena the fifth of December 


1539- f 
and learned only the elements of Logic. 


LA] A fe... which notauiihſtanding the perſecutions, 

hath flouriſhed a conſiderable time in Poland.] Sigiſmund 

Auguſtus granted liberty of conſcience to the ſects which 

forſook the Church of Rome. They made no ſepa- 

rate bodies at firſt; but when the Evangelics came to 

know the opinions of the Unitarians, they would no 

longer communicate with them; which occaſioned 

two different communions. 'That rupture began at 

Cracow by the care of Gregory Pauli. The Unitarians 

had ſeveral churches in Poland and Lithuania, ſome in 

(1) Such as Cra- the great towns (1), and others in the country-ſeats 
cow, Lublin, of gentlemen. They eſtabliſhed their metropolis at 
and Novogrod. Racovia, in the Leiſer Poland. There they had a 
yearly ſynod, there they erected a college, and ſet up 

a printing-houſe. Some Catholics ſent their children 

to that college ; and ſome joined with thoſe heretics. 

Some Proteſtants did the ſame, and a vaſt number of 

books came out of the printing-houſe of Racovia, and 

were diſperſed in foreign countries. This proſperity 

was interrupted in 1638; for ſome ſcholars of the 

college of Racovia having broke a wooden croſs ſet 

up in a high-way, the Diet of Warſaw ordered that 

the college ſhould be demoliſhed, the Church of Ra- 

covia ſhut up, the printing-houſe of the Unitarians de- 

(2) I ſhall quote ſtroyed, and the miniſters and teachers baniſhed (2). 
an author in the This was executed. Some time after the Judges of 
remark [L], Lublin deſtroyed the church of Kiſelin, and that of 
who denies that RBereſc in Volhinia, under pretence that the miniſters 


ON of Racovia, and the teachers of the college, had fled 


the decree of thither. The Diet of the year 1647 baniſhed Jonas 
the Diet. Slichtingius for publiſhing a book intituled, Confeſſio 


Chriſtiana, and that book was burnt by the hands of 
the executioner. But, notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, 
the Unitarians performed their religious exerciſes in 
many places of that kingdom, till the year 1658. 
They were then expelled upon pretence that ſome of 
them had put themſelves under the protection of the 


King of Sweden, who had conquered the greateſt part 


of Poland. However that reaſon was not alledged in 
the edi& of baniſhment ; for they were afraid of of- 
fending the Swedes, who had ſtipulated a general am- 
neſty for all the ſubjects of the King of Poland, who 
adhered to them during the invaſion, Their baniſh- 
ment was only grounded upon their doctrine : they 
pretended, that in order, to draw Go p's bleſſing upon 
the kingdom, it was neceſſary to baniſh thoſe, who 
denied the eternal Divinity of the Son of Go p. They 


were therefore ordered to depart from it upon pain of 


death : all their eſtates were confiſcated, all perſons 
were forbidden upon the ſame penalty, to give them 
any aſſiſtance, or any mark of affection in their 
(3) Taken from eile (3). Quum Sueci Poloniam inwaſiſſent, & pleraque 
the perface to jus loca occupaſſent, ita ut & provincie muliæ miſſis 
the firſt volume /egatis Regi Suecorum ut victori ſeſe ſubjicerent, & exer- 
of the Brbliotheca citus ii cum Ducibus ſuis eidem ſeſe addicerent, quia ex 
— Folonos Unitariis nonnulli etiam ad Suecorum patrocinium & pro- 
tectionem confugerant, quamwvis multi eorum nullam cum 
Suects inirent ſocietatem, poſt Suecorum di ſceſſum, omnes ii 

quos Arianos wocant, publica regni conſtitutione, 165 8 

non pretextu perduellionis, ne Sueci, qui per tractatus 

amneſtiam iis qui ipſis adheſerant pacti ſunt, offenderen- 

fur, ſed directè ob religionem, ob id quod Feſu Filii Dei 
praeternam, quam wocant, Deitatem non agnoſcant, ex- 

torres att ſunt, ut ſcilicet Deus hiſce blaſphemis amotis, 


3 


que eorum fiſeo publico ſunt applicata (4): & wetitum ne 


ſegui audeat, alioqui eidem cum ipſis pœnæ obnoxius fu- 


He ſtudied but little in his youth; he only had a tincture of Claſſical learning, 
The letters his uncle Lelius did write to his 


relations, 


omnia proſpera iſti regno tribueret : ita ut niſi patria ex 
cederent, accuſati pana capitali ſuljicerentur: bona quo- os 
(4) This is only 
to be underſtogd 
of thoſe effect 


which they could 


turus (5). The Socinians never recovored of that ſe- „ 


vere blow : they diſperſed themſelves as well as they them. 
could in Tranſylvania, Sileſia, Pruſſia, c. There is 
a great fault in thoſe Latin words, for they intimate a 
great falſity, viz. That the eſtates of the Unitarians 
were confiſcated ; and they ſay nothing of their being 
permitted to ſtay two years in the kingdom to ſettle - 
their affairs. It 1s an uſual thing for thoſe, who com- 
plain of their ſufferings, to ſuppreſs whatever might 
make their perſecution look leſs violent than it was. 
And therefore in order to repreſent the true ſtate of the 
thing, I muſt give another account of it contained in 
the following paſſage. * As during the laſt war of 
© the Swedes in Poland, it was found out that the 
* Arians, or Socinians intending to raiſe themſelves 
upon the ruins of the ſtate, kept intelligence with 
* Ragotſki Prince of Tranſylvania, who had attacked 
* that kingdom at the ſame time; the Catholic Lords, 
in the general Diet of Warſaw, in the year 1658, 
took hold of that opportunity to exterminate out of 
Poland that abominable Hereſy, which might bring 
« ſtill greater calamities upon the ſtate, that had not 
been far from ruin. The Lutheran and Calviniſt 
* deputies, who were in that Diet, being apprehen- 
* ſive that a law enacted againſt thoſe Heretics might 
© be a precedent againſt themſelves, and that in time 
* they would be treated in the ſame manner, joined 
together in order to oppoſe it. But becauſe their 
* number was very ſmall, if compared with the Catho- 
* lics, and they were not deprived of their liberty, 
5 
6 
i 


quiſquam eos ulls modo juvare, vel extra ſolum patrium 
exſulantes, aliquo benignitatis ac benevolentie indicio pro- 


(5) The fame 
preface, pag. #2, 


and beſides they did not love the Arians, having 
more than once before demanded that they ſhould 
not be tolerated in Poland, a law was at laſt enacted, 
with a common conſent, againſt Arianiſm ; and the 
Arians and Socinians comprehended under the ſame 
name, were obliged to abjure their hereſy, or to de- 
part the kingdom within two years, which were al- 
lowed them to fell their eſtates. That law, which 
was afterwards confirmed in the other general Diets, 
was none of thoſe that loſe by degrees the force that 
was given them in the heat of a zeal conceived from 
time to time againſt public diſorders. 
cuted, and is ſo to this day (6). (66) Maimbour; 
_ Leſt any one ſhould think that the Jeſuit Maimbourg Hiſt. de At. 
has given an unfair account, to praiſe the King and niſme, 4. 5 
the States of Poland for having obſerved a kind of * 225 eh le. 
moderation, I muſt acquaint the reader that ſome So- 5, ics 
cinian writers (7) ſay, that the edict of the year 1658, 
allowed them chree years to fell their eſtates, and that ( See ye = 


It was exe- 


afterwards one of thoſe three years was taken from 7: prin 


at the end of . 


them; ſo that the 1oth of July 1660, was the day 3 
Hiſtoria Resor. 


appointed for their departure (8). There is hardly tionis Po- 
any thing more lamentable than the deſcription they pk * 27% 
make of the miſeries they were expoſed to from the & fe. 
year 1648, till they left Poland. They ſuffered a 
thouſand inſults during the two years allowed them; (8) Ibid. 7%: 
they could not fell their eſtates but at a very low 29+ 
rate; their miſery was aggravated by all ſorts of 
| artifices. 
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I) 


Thid, par, 


relations, whereby they and their wives had imbibed many ſeeds of hereſy (a), (a) tte: inter 
made an impreſſion upon him ; ſo that knowing himſelf not innocent he fled away as the 


reſt, when the inquiſition began to perſecute that family. He was at Lyons when he 
heard of his uncle's death, and immediately ſet out to take poſſeſſion of all the writings 1s, eius ſemina 


169 


quoque, ſuggeren- 
& veritatis mi- 
rus artifex Læ - 


ſparſerat, eaque 
longis licet terra- 
rum ſpatiis divi- 
ſus, tam efficaci 
ſtudio fovebat, 
ut nonnullorum 
uxores ignotus 
adhuc & abſens 
in partes traxerit. 
Vita Fauſti Soci- 
ni, pag. 2. 


of the deceaſed. He returned into Italy, and became ſo acceptable to the Great Duke, 
that the charms of the court, and the honourable employ ments beſtowed upon him, 
hindered him for the ſpace of twelve years from remembring that he had been looked upon 
as the man, who was to put the laſt hand to the ſyſtem of the Samoſatenian Theology, 
which his uncle Lælius had begun. At laſt, the ſearch after the Goſpel truths appearing 
to him more valuable than the delights of a court life, he voluntarily left his country, 
and went into Germany in the year 1574, nor would he hearken to any perſuaſions to 
return, though he was deſired to do it by the Great Duke. He ſtayed three years at 
Baſil, where he ſtudied Divinity with great application; and having embraced a doctrine 
very different from that of the Proteſtants, he reſolved to maintain and ſpread it; and 
in order to it, he wrote a book de Feſu Chriſto Servatore [BJ. He diſputed at Zurich 
with Francis Puccfus, in the beginning of the year 1578. The differences occaſioned 
by the ill doctrine of Francis David, about the honours and the power of the Son of 


| Gop, cauſed a great diſturbance in the churches of Tranſilvania. Blandrata, a man of 


great authority in thoſe churches, and at court, fent for Socinus, whom he took to 
be a perſon well qualifyed to pacify thoſe troubles. He lodged him in the ſame houſe 
with Francis David; but the latter would not be undeceived, and maintained his opinion 
ſo openly and fo boldly, that he was impriſoned. He died ſoon after; and Socinus was 
ill ſpoken of upon that account, though it is affirmed he had no hand in the counſels 
that were given to the Prince of Tranſilvania, to oppreſs Francis David. He retired 
into Poland in the year 1579, and deſired to be admitted into the communion of the 


Unitarians; but becauſe he differed from them in ſome points, and would not be filent, 


he 
artifices. They do not forget the open infraction of * public ſolemn oaths of ſo many kings by an uninterrupted 


perpetual and irrevocable edits, and of the royal 
oaths, by virtue of which, they had been unmoleſted 
near one hundred years : much leſs do they forget to 
obſerve, that the Clergy moved the States of the king- 
dom to ſuch an infraction, and King John Caſimir to 
break the oath he had taken ten years before. Cœ- 
pit id primum odium Theologicum & furor vulgi ; 
vis deinde confecit ſacerdotalis occupata authoritate 
Comitiorum, reſciſſis, projets, ſpretis, pro omnium 
Diſſidentium pace ac ſecuritate, qua annis admodum 
centum gaviſi ſumus inviolati, ſeveriſſimis legibus, 
graviſſimis ſtatutis, pactis, fœderibus, promiſſis 
= omnium ordinum ſanctiſſimo ſcito & conceptiſ- 
imo Regum, hujus nominatim & quidem ter repe- 
tito jurejurando, ſxpe & nuperrime erant religio- 
ſiſſime & ampliſſimè renovata, aſſerta, atque con- 
firmata ; ut vim juris 6obtinerent inviolabilis atque 
æterni (g) - - - 


ried on and compleated by the violent rage of the prieſts, 
who prevailed both with the Diets to diſannul, diſregard, 


and deſtroy the moſt expreſs, important, ſacred promiſes, 
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* laws, and ordinances made for the peace and ſecurity 


* of all difſenters in religion, which wwe enjoyed for near 
a century of years unviolated ; and, with our kings, 
* to break the moſt expreſs and folemn oaths, and our 
* preſent king in particular his oath thrice renewed, 
© and moſt religiouſly and amply confirmed; which ſhould 
* have had the force of an eternal and inviolable 
* law,” Two pages after, they ſet down the oath 
taken by the king, in 1648, and then they ſay (10) : 
* Decimo poſt anno, octavo videlicet quinquageſimo 
© menſe eodem, Papali plerique faſcino incantati, Or- 
dines Regni, ac fidei ſuæ, honoris ac conſcientiæ 
religioſiſſimis nexibus obligatz turpiter obliti, per- 
culſis qui rectè ſentiebant violentis clamoribus & 
minaci turba, Sanctiſſimam & Saluberrimam pacis 
legem, tot Comitiorum cautionibus, pactis, fœderi- 
bus, ſtipulationibus, tot Regum à Sigiſmundo Au- 
guſto continua ſerie ſuccedentium, publicis Sacra- 
mentis firmiſſime conſtitutam, & nuper adeo tam 
follicite ac ſolemniter conſtabilitam nobiſcum, pro- 
icribunt, noſque hoc feriunt, & natali ſolo extermi- 
nant diro decreto. - - - Ten years after, namely the 
hffty-eighth year, in the ſame month, the eſtates of the 
* kingdom, moſt of them by a Papal faſcination, baſely 
* forgetting their faith given, with the ſacred ties of ho- 
* nour and conſcience, and the ſounder part overborn 
: the violent clamours and threats of the rabble, diſannul 
„ and aboliſh the moſt ſacred and wholeſome law of peace, 
e firmly eſtabliſhed by ſo many proviſions, promiſes, 
4 "VO of general Diets, and aſſured by the 
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It was begun firſt by the hatred 7 
the clergy and the fury of the vulgar; and after car- 


« ſucceſſion from Sigiſmond Auguſius; and but lately 
* carefully and folemnly confirmed to us; and by this ter- 
* rible decree, they proſeribe and drive us from our na- 
* tive country. In order to know the vexations they 
were under before the revocation of the edicts, you 
need only read the Latin paſſage I am going to quote. 
It will appear from it, that the King and the Repub- 
lic of Poland ſtruck many blows one after another, 
before they came to the laſt extremities. France took 
the ſame courſe (11) againſt the Proteſtants. It ap- 
pears alſo from the ſame paſſage, that the Unita- 
rians aſcribed all the calamities of Poland to the per- 
ſecution which the ſeas, ſeparated from the Church 
of Rome, had ſuffered in that kingdom, contrary to 
the faith of edits. * Poloniam deinde infauſto omine 


© commemorant, patriam noſtram; quæ dum non tan- 


tum nobis, ſed etiam Evangelicis, & aliis, contra 


jurisjurandi & fœderum fidem, templa adimit, 


4 
« 
« preſſuris ob diverſum in ſacris ſenſum, infeſtam ſeſe 
præbet; vindicem Dei manum in ſe provocavit, & 
© 11s ſeſe cladibus & calamitatibus involvit, quarum 
© necdum finem videmus ullum : quz quamdiu far- 
tam tectam cuivis ſervavit conſcientiæ & religionis 
libertatem, altiſſima pace, & omnium bonorum feli- 
© citate cumulata floruit; ſed ubi vinculum illud, 
* zquali lege omnes de rebus divinis diſſentientes con- 
« tinens, ſolvi cœpit, omnia 


In pejus ruere, & retro fublapſa referri (12), 


© - - - - Then they mention Poland, our country, with an 
* unlucky omen; which, while it takes away the churches 
and liberty of religion, not only from us, but alſo the 
* Proteflants and others, contrary to the faith of oaths 
and covenants, and oppreſſes us with manifold injuries, 
« becauſe of our different ſentiments in matters cf religion, 
* hath provoked the avenging hand of GO D againſt it 
« ſelf, and incurred theſe deſtructions and calamities, of 
« auhich wwe can yet ſee no end: ſo long as it preſerved 
© to every one their liberty of conſcience and religion, 
it flouriſhed in profound peace and plenty of all 
« bleſſings ; but when that bond, which by an impartial 
and juſt law comprebended all that hawe different ſenti- 
« ments about religion, began to be diſſolved, all things 
« grew worſe, and tended towards utter deftruttion. 
Thus they ſpeak in a writing which they preſented 
to the States of the province of Holland in the year 
1654. 

LB] A book de Jeſu Chriſto Servatore.] Therein he 


diſputes againſt a miniſter of Paris (13), who being 


come to Baſil, in his way to Francfort, lodged in the 
Uu ſame 


(11) That io be- 
fore the revoca - 
tion of the Edict 
of Nantes in 
1685. 


exercendæ religionis libertatem labefactat, & variis 


(12) Apologia 
fro Veritate ac- 
cuſata, adverſus 
Edictum Ordi- 
num Hollandize, 


Pag. 40. 


(13) Called 
James Couet. 
He has been mi: 
niſter of the 
French Church 
at Baſil : See a- 
bove the remark 
[E] of the aru- 
cle ROTAN, 
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ſedition [C]. 


(5) Chriſtopho- 
rus Morſtinius 
Pawlikovii Do- 
minus. 


(14) Hoornbeek, 
in Apparatu ad 
Controverſ. Soci- 
nianas, pag. 51. 


(15) In the re- 
mark [E]. 


$0CINUS. 


he met with a repulſe. Nevertheleſs, he ceaſed not to write in favour of their churches 
againſt their enemies. The book he wrote againſt James Paleologus afforded his enemies 
a pretence to exaſperate the King of Poland; and yet that book did not at all favour 
of that book was ſufficient to confute the 


informers, Socinus thought it expedient to 


But though the bare 7 
e 


ave Cracow, after he had been there ſour 


years, and to take ſanctuary in the houſe of a Poliſh lord (5). He lived above three 
years under the protection of ſeveral lords of the kingdom, and alſo married a woman 


of a good family. He loſt her in the 


ſame houſe with him. That book was printed in 
1595, by a diſciple of the author. Socinus's name 
was put to it; it was the firſt time his name ap- 
peared in his works. Diſputationem illam edidit 
poſtmodum Socini amicus & ſequax, Elias Arciſſe- 
* vius, Polonus, An. MD xcv. præfixo, quod nunquam 
ante factum in aliis ſcriptis fuerat, Auctoris no- 
* mine (14). - - Elias Arcifſevius, a native of Poland, 
* a friend and follower of Socinus, publiſhed afterwards 
that diſpute, prefixing to it the author's name, which 
* had never been done in his other writings.” J ſhall ſay 
by and by (15), why he was ſo long without putting 


his name to his books. 


[ C] The book did not at all fawour ſedition.] He there- 
in ſo fully condemns the ſubjects who take up arms 
againſt their prince, and the Proteſtant divines who faid 
that it was lawful to oppoſe thoſe who oppreſſed the li- 


berty of conſcience, that perhaps the greateſt ſticklers 


for the arbitrary and deſpotical power of ſovereigns never 


| ſpoke more poſitively. He ſpeaks rather like a monk, 


(16) Socin. in 
Libro de Magi- 
ſtratu, adverſ. 
Paleologum, 
Partei, pag. 
144, 145, apud 
Hoornbeek, in 
Apparatu ad 
Controverſ. Soci- 
nianas, pag. 58. 
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Who let out to hire his pen, to make the Proteſtant 
Reformation odious, than like an Italian refugee. 


Theſe are his words: Veſtris belli gerendi Chriſtiano 


populo conceſſionibus factum eſt, ut contra ipſum 
magiſtratum Chriſti nomine gaudens populus arma 
capere non dubitaverit, vobis non modo aſſentienti- 
bus, & approbantibus, verum etiam ſuadentibus, 
atque impellentibus, & libris præterea editis, id & 
poſſe, & debere fieri publice conteſtantibus, ac con- 
tendentibus. Teſtis eſt hodie eorum quæ dico orbis 
ipſe terrarum, qui hæc fieri aut vidit, aut certiſſima 
fama accepit, ſed teſtes potiſſinum ſunt duæ nobi- 
liſſimæ provinciæ Gallia, & Germania inferior, quæ 
civili ſanguine jam diu madent, atque redundant, 
eo quod perſuaſum ſit, ex certis 83 cauſis 
populo, ſeu populi parti, adverſus dominum & 
principem ſuum Bellum gerere licere. Itaque hac 
ætate noſtra ab iis, qui Chriſtianos ſe eſſe præ cæ- 
teris jactant, per ſpeciem Chriſtianæ Religionis aſſe- 
rendæ, id fieri vidimus, quod barbari atque efferati 
homines facere exhorreſcunt, ut ſcilicet contra pre- 
prios reges arma ferant. Et tamen (fi Deo placet) 
eos, qui ob prædictam ſive in ipſa acie, ſive alibi 
ceciderunt, & obtruncati ſunt, in martyrum Chriſti 
numerum referri, publice audivimus. O ſeculum ! 
Hi nimirum ſunt, ut dixi, veſtrarum belli gerendi 
conceſſionum fructus. Egregii vos ſcilicet magiſtra- 
tuum defenſores eſtis, qui populos contra magiſtra- 
tum, id eſt reges ſuos armatis, dum magiſtratu ju- 


ranno facto (quod quid ſit, quilibet ſuo modo interpre- 
tatur) non regem amplius, ſed populum ipſum, five 
aliquos ex regni proceribus magiſtratum eſſe, vulgus 
hominum vobis ipſis indicantibus, vel certe annuen- 
tibus, contendit, quibus auctoribus, ex veſtra diſci- 
plina, tyrannum illum, ut ipſi putant, ejuſque vim 
armis repellere, cumque eo aperte bellum gerere 
non dubitant. Unde quot ingentia mala neceſſario 
proficiſcantur plus ſatis jam experientia novimus, 
quæ miſere deplorari magis quam apte verbis expli- 
cari poſſunt (16). - - y your allowing Chriſtian 
people to take up arms, it is come to paſs, that people 
called by the name of Chriſt have not ſcrupled to riſe 
up in arms againſt their magiſtrates, not only with your 
conſent and approbation, but alſo by your advice and 
perſuaſion, and by printed books, publickly declaring and 
maintainiug, that it may and ought to be done. 
the world at this day, who have either ſeen ar heard 
that ſuch things are done, can witneſs the truth of 
ewhat 1 ſay, but eſpecially two famous countries, viz. 
France, and Lower Germany, which of a long time 
have been ſtained and overflowed with civil blood, be- 
cauſe they are perſuaded that it is lawful for à people, or 
a part of them, for certain cauſes, to fight againſt their 
* lord and prince. Wherefore in theſe our days we hamm 
Ms | . Pa 


All 
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year 1587, at which he was extremely 
afflicted 


* ſeen that done by thoſe, who pretend to a greater per- 
* fettion in Chriſtianity than others, in defence, as they 
* alledge, of religion, which barbarous and ſavage men 
abi, abhor ; namely, to fight againſt their own kings, 
And notwithſtanding ſuch as have died on this account, 
' whether in battle, or otherwiſe, have been publickly 
ranked among ft martyrs fir CHRIST. Theſe are, 
as have ſaid, the fruits of your allowing of making 
war. You are rare defenders of magiſtrates, who arm 
people againſt their magiſtrates, that is, their kings, 
whilſt you teach that people may rife in arms without, 
and contrary to the command of their magiſtrates. 
For auben a king becomes a tyrant, ( and who is a ty- 
rant every one pretends to judge) he is no more king, 
but the power dewvolves upon the people themſelves, or 
fame of the nobles, according to the opinion of the vulgar 
taught by you, or at leaf aſſented to, and that it is lawful 
to reſiſt him, to repel force by force, and to wage open 
war againſt him, according to your doctrine. From 
whence, what prodigious and fatal miſchiefs do nece/- 
* farily ariſe, wwe are taught by wwoful experience, which 


LI * * * La) A * * * * * * * * * * 


c 


© may ſooner be ſadly lamented, than ſufficiently deſcribed 


* by words.” Hoornbeek having quoted this long paſ- 
ſage, adds a ſhort confutation to it, and obſerves, 
among other things (17), that ſuch a malicious refle- 
xion upon the conduct of the Dutch againſt Philip IT, 
might have been alledged by the States-General, when 
they expelled the Socinians in the year 1598. I won- 
der that Cocceius, who quotes another paſſage out of 


that book of Socinus, knew not that this Heretic 


did particularly condemn the wars of the Dutch againſt 


Spain. Cocceius's words deſerve to be inferted here: 
it appears from them, that in 1654, the Socinians 
did very much commend the conduct which Socinus 
had fo much blamed in 1581. Socinus contra Palæo- 
* logum, p. 261, dicit : Ex quo intelligi poteſt, quam 
præpoſterè ii ſe gerant, qui arma adverſus eos, qui 
dominantur, capiunt, ut (quemadmodum ajunt ipſi) 
Pei cultum & religionem tueantur. Ia Socinus A. C. 
* 1581. Ventus eft. Neque eſt, puto, qui credat, eum non 
* harum provinciarumproceres deſignaſſe. Nunc eques laudat 
ſcilicet Illuſtrium Ordinum pro praſumpta iſta libertate 
* conſcrentie geſtum bellum, & Deum hanc præclaram 


RNempublicam elegi/ſe dicit, ut illius libertatis, ino 


* ficentize, ſedes effet (18). - - Socinus writing againſt 
* Palzologus, ſays ; Whereby it may be judzed how pre- 


* poſterouſly thoſe act, who take up arms againſt their go- 


vernours, that ( as they give out ) they may defend the 


in the year 1581. Nor is there any one, I think, 
who can imagine, that he did not here point out 
the chiefs of theſe provinces. Now truly the knight 
commendeth the war carried on by the illuſtrious 
States for that pretended liberty of conſcience, and 
ſays, that Go» has choſen this famous Republic 
to be the ſeat of that liberty, or rather licence.“ 
But obſerve by the by, that informers are a ſort of 
men that will do any thing ; for Socinus was accuſed 
to the King of Poland as being the author of a ſedi- 
tious libel ; and yet Socinus openly condemned in 
that book all the writers, who ſay that ſubjects may 
take up arms, and ſet up for judges of this queſtion, 
Whether a prince is a tyrant or not? * Stephanus 
* tunc Regnum Poloniæ obtinebat. Ejus aures accu- 
ſator imbuit ſeditioſi contra Magiſtratum ſcripti cri- 
minatione. Indignum elle, fi authore vago atque 
exuli Italo impune abeat hæc audacia. Libellus 
contra Palæologum deſignabatur. Qui licet aliud 
non poſtularet innocentiæ teſtimonium, quam ſui 
lectionem, declinari tamen periculum placuit (19): 
Stephen was at that tinie King of Poland. He 
avas told by an informer, that a ſeditious qvriting 
had been publiſhed againſt governours., That it avauld 
not be commendable to let this boldneſs of a vagrant d 
thor, an Italian, to go unpuniſbed. The book again/? 


* Palzoiogu; 
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(17) Hoornbecl, 


ibid, Pag. 50. 


(13) Cocceins 
Examine Apo- 
giz Equitis Po- 
loni, pag. 141 


worſhip of G O D and religion. Thus ſpoke Socinus 


(19) Vit! ku 
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(:) Cum 
barbarur 
tiæ exe! 
minæ q 
accedere! 
covia L. 
migravil 
gum ult 
habitatic 
obitu nc 
novem 


= milliarit 


covia di! 
ubi aliqu 
uſus mt 
2£d1bus \ 
Abraha 
ſcii, vic 
Stoinio 
Vita Fe 
ni, folio 


(20) Vi 
cini, 10. 


(21) Ii. 


Loornbeck, 
as 4 5 9. 


Cocceins n 
mine Apolc* 
Equitis Po- 
Pag. 1415 


. Pau 
rer 
19) Vit 1 2 


ociri, ““ 
. 
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Cum ad tam 
barbarum ſævi- 
tig exemplum 
minæ quoque 
accederent, Cra- 
covia Luclavicias 
migravit, in pa- 
um ultima fua 
habitatione atque 
obitu nobilem, 
novem circiter 


E  milliaribus Cra- 


covia diffitum 3 
udi aliquot annos, 
uſus menſa & 
ædibus viri nobilis 
Abrahami Blon- 
ſcii, vicinus 
Stoinio vit. 
Vita Fauſti Soct- 
% ## 5, 
ni, folio x * 3 


SO CIN US. 


afflicted [D]; and to compleat his affliction, he was deprived of the yearly income of 
his patrimony by the death of Francis de Medicis, Great Duke of Florence [EJ. The 
conſolation he had to ſee his doctrine approved at laſt by many miniſters, was ver 


much diſturbed in 1598 3 for he received a thouſand inſulrs at Cracow, and his friends 


had much ado to reſcue him out of the hands of the mob. He loft his houſhold-goods, 
and ſome of his manuſcripts, the loſs of which he extremely lamented [F]. He loſt, 


among others, that which he had writ againſt the Atheiſts. 


To avoid the like dangers 


for the time to come, he retired to a village about nine miles diſtant from Cracow, and 
he ſpent the remaining part of his life in the houſe of Abraham Blonſki a Poliſh 


Gentleman (c). 


dying with him, that it very much increaſed ; but ſince it was expelled from Poland in 


expreſs my ſelf ſo, becauſe moſt people are perſuaded that it has made an inviſible 
progreſs, and grows daily more numerous; and it is thought, conſidering the preſent 
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He died there the third of March 1604 (d). His ſect was ſo far from (d) Taken from 
is Life, written 
b 


1658, it is very much decayed and very much diminiſhed as to its viſible ſtate: Ie 


y Samuel Przip- 
ovius, a Poliſh 


gentleman, It 
is prefixed to the 
firſt volume of 
; 35... Yea ft g the Biblioth 
ſtate of things, that Europe would be amazed to perceive itſelf Socinian in a little time, if F ... 


Fratrum Polg- 


potent princes made a public profeſſion of that hereſy, or only ordered that thoſe, who run. 
profeſs it, ſhould be freed from the temporal diſadvantages that attend it. It is the opinion 
of ſeveral people, which makes them uneaſy and alarms them. But others pretend there is 
nothing to fear, and that princes will never embrace a ſect, which does not approve war, 


and the exerciſe of magiſtracies G. That very thing, ſay they, will always prejudice 


* Palzolozgus bas meant. Which, tbo it wwanted no 
« other teſlimony of it's innocence than only to be read, 


« yet he thought fit to withdraw from that danger.” 


(20) Vita F. So- 
cini, ibid, 


(21) Ibja, 


I do not think that any Socinian has hitherto main- 
tained, That it is lawful to take up arms againſt one's 
prince ; the reaſon of it 1s, that they have had no 
occaſion to juſtify their ſect upon that head. It has 
{till it's virginity in that reſpect, and is not like many 
others, which might ſay as the courtezan in Petronius, 
Nunquam memini me Virginem fuiſſe, &c. It is likely 
the Socinians have not had any convenient opportunity 
to imitate them. | ; 

[D] He hft his wife, in the year 1587, at which 
he was extremely afflicted.] His grief was ſo violent, 
that his health was much impaired by it : he could not 


ſtudy for ſome time ; he could not overcome the 
weakneſs that affected his body. His wife, ſome 


months before ſhe died, was delivered of a daughter, 
who was afterwards married to a Poliſh gentleman, 
by whom ſhe had ſeveral ſons and daughters. Filiam 
Agnetem ſuſtulit circa Pentecoſtem anni 1587, ætatis 48, 
ex qua, cum poſt mortem patris Staniſiao Wizowatio Equiti 
Polono nupſaſſet, nepotes nepteſque etiamnum ſuperſunt. 
Eodem anno in Septembre amiſit uxorem Eliſabetham : 
quem caſum wviro luftuoſum & acerbum gravis egrituda 
corporis excepit : adio quidem pertinax, ut per aliquot 
menſes ſtudiorum uſum interciperet (20). ORE 

[ E ] He was deprived of the yearly income of his pa- 
trimony, by the death of Francis de Medicis, Great Dukeof 
Florence.] During the life of Iſabella de Medicis, fiſter 
to the Great Duke, and wife of Paul Giordano de Ur- 
ſini, the inquiſitors endeavoured, in vain, to get 
that Heretic deprived of his eſtate. When ſhe died, 
the Great Duke himſelf took care to protect him. He 
ſent him word to return into Italy, and aſſured him 


that whatever happened, he would let him enjoy his 


income, and only recommended to him, not to put 
his name to his books. This was certainly a very great 
favour in a country where the court of Rome is ſo 
powerful. Ne qua calamitatis ſpecies abeſſet, eadem fere 


tempeſtate, per mortem Franſciſci Magni ducis Hetruriæ, 


fruftus bonorum ejus, quem quotannis ex Italia capicbat, 
penitus ipſi fuit ereptus. Sane aliquanto ante, criminato- 
rum acerbitate ac minis Pontificum, bona ejus in pericu- 
lum wvenerant, Sed Iſabelle Medicem Magni Ducis He- 
truriæ ſororis, que Paulo Fordano Urſino, quem ſupra 
memoravimus, nupta fuerat, dum Vixit, enixo ſtudio, 
& poſtea ipſius Franciſei Magni Ducis benewolentia, fa- 
um eft, ut ill ſuperſtite annuos ex iis reditus Socinus 
caperct. Ades nondum illic meritorum ejus exalewerat 
memoria, ut literis ac precibus, damnati 2 exulis, pri- 
dem deſtituti ac ſepe depudiati, principes difficillima in re 
gratificarentur. Humaniſſimis quoque literis compellatus, 
& in foſterum quoque bono ani mo efſe juſſus eft, quamaiu 


vita illis fuppeteret, dum ne in libris edendis nomen aum 


Publice extare pateretur. Sed tunc illes principes infeſtum 


Secini fatum abſlulerat (21). 


[3] Hr bf... fame . . . . manuſcripts, the loſs of 


Thich he extremely lamented.) The ſcholars of Cracow 


having flirred up ſome of the dregs of the people, 


parti- 
cular 


they entered Socinus's houſe; they dragged him half 
naked out of his chamber, tho' he was fick ; they 
carried him along the ſtreets; they cried, that he 
ſhould be hanged ; they beat him, and it was with 
extreme difficulty that a profeſſor got him out of the 
hands of this rabble. His houſe was plundered, he 
loft his goods ; but he particularly lamented the loſs 
of ſome manuſcripts, which he would have redeemed 
at the price of his blood. Let us hear what his Hiſto- 
rian ſays. Auno 1598. commota per Scholaſticos infime 
plebis farce, æger tunc & forte curande waletudini inten- 
tus, extrahitur e cubiculo ſeminudus, & per forum ac 
celeberrimas plateas, depoſcentibus ad ſupplicium pleriſque 
contumelioſe raptatur. Tandem in illa furentium colluvie 
pefſime muletatus, a M. Vadouita Prefeſſore Cracovienſs 
egre furenti multitudini eripitur. Direptas tunc ſarci- 
nas & ſuppelletilem, queque alia rapi potuere, longe 
minori dolore tulit, atque ſcriptorum quorundam jacturam 
irreparabilem, quam ipſius vitæ impendio ſeſe redemptu- 
rum fuiſſe ſæpe profeſſus eft. Periit ibi una inſgnis 
contra Atheos labor, quem refellendis ingenigſis magni 
cujuſdam Viri commentis ſuſceperat (22). 


(22) Ibid. fol. 


[ G] Princes will never embrace a ſect, which does nut * 3. 


approve war, and the exerciſe of magiſtracy.] How ma- 


ny princes make a trade of their own ſubjects, as a 
private man deals in horſes and ſheep? They raiſe 
troops not to defend their frontiers, or to attack their 
enemies, but to make them ſerve other princes for 


money (23). They are very glad to have ſubjects al- (24) Compare 
ways ready to liſt themſelves upon the firſt beating of what is faid 


a drum ; they get a great deal by it, and therefore 
they would be ſorry if they ſhould turn Socinians ; 


their treaſury would be the worſe for it. On the 15 


other ſide, moſt ſovereign princes love to make irrup- 
tions into the neighbouring ſtates, or to confederate 
with other princes who are at war; and it is of 
great moment for them that it ſhould be known, that 
whoever attacks them will not do it with impunity. 


In all theſe views nothing could be more inſignificant 


than to rule over men, who are engaged not to bear 
arms out of a principle of religion. There goes a 
ſtory, which perhaps is only a meer jeft, viz. That 
the King of Poland being attacked by the rebelliqus 
Coſſacks, and by the Tartars, and wanting all his ſub- 
jects to oppoſe the enemies, ſent word to the Socinians 
to take up arms. They anſwered, that their conſcience 
did not allow them to ſhed human blood, nor to do 
any harm to reaſonable creatures. Whereupon, it was 
propoſed to them to go to the army without putting 
any ſhot in their muſkets : they were told that they 
would make a ſhew ; which would prove of ſome ule, 
becauſe their enemies would be more afraid : but they 
had much ado to reliſh that expedient. See the end 
of the next remark. I have it from very good hands, 
that the Poliſh gentlemen of the Socinian perſuaſion 
went to the war, when the laws of the kingdom re- 
quired it, and even that ſome of them profeſſed a mi- 
litary life, without being obliged to it out of a neceſ- 
ſity of obeying the laws of the kingdom : their ſect 
did not approve their conduct in the laſt caſe. 


[H] F 


above, at the 
end of the remark 


Li of the arti- 
cle ANABAP- 
TISTS ; and 
the remark [ Z], 
of the article 
BULLINGER. 
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cular men againſt Socinianiſm; for few people can renounce ambition, and give over a mi- 
litary life (HJ. To be convinced of it we need only conſult experience; and conſider what 


[H] Few people can renounce ambition, and give over 
a military life.) Thoſe, who love war, are innumerable, 
and are acted by very ambitious motives. Gentlemen, 
and thoſe who live nobly, are excited thereto either by 
the ſole deſire of raiſing themſelves, and acquiring glory, 


or, by a deſire of ſupplying their wants. The ſoldiers 


good wine, and debauched women. 


are animated by lazineſs, and by debauchery: they 
hope to be idle the greateſt part of the time; they 
hope to pillage and plunder, and to have plenty of 
In every town, 
thoſe who are qualiſied to pretend to offices, ſue for 


them with great earneſtneſs, and leave nothing unat- 


tempted to obtain them. As ſoon as there is a vacancy, 
you immediately ſee ſeveral competitors, Who have 
long before opened the way by their ſollicitations and 
and liberalities: a plain demonſtration that the deſire 
of honours and dignities is very powerful, and very 
general. From whence it ought to be concluded that 
the Socinian religion cannot ſuit a whole nation, nay, 
nor the greateſt number; it is only adapted to ſome 
perſons of a particular temper: and if it be true, that 
a Pope hearing that the Proteſtants puniſhed adulterers 


and fornicators, cried out, that their religion would 


(2.4) See the ar- 
ticle ABEL I- 
ANS, citat. (3). 


WHETHER the 
rejection of my- 
ſeries is a good 
way to get fol- 
lowers. 


be of no long continuance (24), it may be affirmed 
that his prognoſtication would have been more juſt, if 
he had applied it to a ſect of men, who will neither 
bear arms nor exerciſe any office. 

Give me leave to impart to my readers an obſerva- 
tion that was made in my hearing againſt thoſe, who 
ſay that all the ingenious Italians, who forſook Calvi- 
niſm to ſet up a new Arianiſm, deſigned to form a 


greater party than that of the Reformers of Germany 


(25) See I Eſprit 
de Mr Arnaud, 
Tom, i, cap. vi, 


Fag. 211. 


and Geneva. It is ſuppoſed that tho' they believed 


myſteries, they pretended to oppoſe them, in order to 


have many followers. 'The captivating of one's un- 
derſtanding to the belief of three perſons in the Di- 
vine Nature, and of a God-man, is a heavy yoke for 
reaſon (25) : Chriſtians are therefore very much eaſed 
when freed from ſuch a yoke; and conſequently it 
is probable that vaſt crowds will follow a man, who 
removes ſo great a burthen. Behold the reaſon why 


thoſe Italians, who fled into Poland, denied the Tri- 


nity, the hypoſtatical Union, Original Sin, abſolute 
Predeſtination, &c. They thought that ſince Calvin 


5 ſhaking off the neceſſity of believing all the incompre- 


henſible things contained in Tranſubſtantiation, brought 
over many people to him; they ſhould make a greater 


progreſs ſtill, if they rejected all the inconceiveable 


doctrines which that Reformer had kept. But it may be 


anſwered, that they had been very ſilly and unworthy 


(26) According 
to Cæſar, de 
Bello Civili, 16. 
ii, cap. iv, that 
Pate would be vi- 
trous, Communi 
fit vitio naturæ, 
ſays be, ut invi- 
ſis, latitantibus 
atque incognitis 
rebus magis confi- 
damus, vehe- 
mentiuſque ex- 
terreamur. 


(27) Madam de 
Sable, ſays in 
one of her 
Maxims (it is 
the xxxixth) 
We eſtcem thoſe 
men moſt, the 
extent of whoſe 
ability we know 
not; tor we al- 
ways preſume 
the beſt of what 
we ſce but by 
half, 


of the Italian education, if they had made uſe of ſuch 


a cheat. The ſpeculative myſteries of religion are little 
treubleſome to the people: they will, indeed, tire a 


profeſſor of Divinity very intent upon them in order to 


explain them, and anſwer the objections of the Here- 
tics. Some other ſtudious men, who examine them 
with great curioſity, may be alſo troubled by the re- 
fiſtance of their reaſon ; but all other men are at per- 
fect eaſe about it: they believe, or fancy they believe, 
all that is ſaid of them, and quietly reſt in that per- 
fuaſion. W hereforehe would not be far from Fanaticiſm, 
who could imagine that citizens and peaſants, . ſoldiers 
and gentlemen, would be freed from a heavy yoke, if 
they were diſpenſed from believing the Trinity, and 
the hypoftatical Union. They like much better a 
doctrine that is myſterious, incomprehenſible, and 
above reaſon : they are more apt to admire what they 


do not comprehend ; they form to themſelves an idea 
of it more ſublime, and alſo more comfortable. 


All 
the ends of religion are much better to be found in in- 
comprehenſible things : they inſpire a greater admi- 
ration, reſpect, fear, and conſtancy. If falſe religions 
have had their myſteries, it is becauſe they have been 
forged by the ape of the true one. Gop out of his 
infinite wiſdom has accommodated himſelf to the ſtate 
of man (26), by mixing darkneſs with light in his re- 
velation. In one word, it muſt be granted, that in 


certain matters incomprehenſibility cauſes approba- 
tion (27). If a man had a mind to invent an hypo- 
theſis only for Philoſophers, and ſuch as might be cal- 
led Religio Medici, it is likely, he would think him- 
ſelf obliged to lay aſide the doctrines difficult to be 
comprehended ; but then he muſt not have the vanity 
Db” 


18 


to expect to be followed by the multitude. If he had 
a mind to ſatisfy his vanity in that reſpect, he ſhould 
do as the hero of Lorenzo Gratian (28). But granting 
that thoſe Italians have been ſo filly as to think that 
people would be freed from an intolerable yoke, if they 
were diſpenſed from believing the Trinity, &c. muſt 
we alſo grant that they thought the prohibition of 
civil and military employments would not be a yoke a 
thouſand times heavier than that which they intended 
to break ? Will any one be ſo unreaſonable as to re- 
quire that we ſhould have ſuch a notion of thoſe men, 
who wanted neither wit nor addreſs, as every body 
owns? What I am going to ſay will doubtleſs reſolve 
the queſtion, When men of parts, deſigning to ſet 
up a new ſect, pitch upon a looſe method, and ſubſti- 
tute an eaſy doctrine in the room of a difficult one, 
it may be ſaid that they do not pitch upon the moſt 
proper method to ſucceed in their deſign ; but it ought 
not to be ſuppoſed that they are contented to ſuppreſs 
ſpeculative myſteries, and that they keep the whole 
practical part, and even aggravate the yoke of the 
moral precepts. And yet this is ſuppoſed concerning 
the founders of the Socinian hereſy; and therefore 
what is ſaid of their deſign is a miſtake. They are 
more rigid than other Chriſtians about the prohtbition 
of revenge, and the contempt of worldly honours ; they 
are not for any mitigated or figurative explications of 
ſuch texts of the Scripture as relate to morality. They 
have revived the ſeverity of the Primitive Church, 
which did not approve that the Faithful ſhould concern 
themſelves with magiſtracies, and ſhould have any 
hand in the death of their neighbour, ſo far that 
they would not have them to accuſe malefactors. 
* Non enim cum occidere Deus vetat, latrocinari nos 
tantum prohibet, quod ne per leges quidem publicas 
licet, ſed ea quoque ne fiant monet, quz apud ho- 
mines pro licitis habentur. Ita neque militare juſto 
licebit, cujus militia eſt in ipſa juſtitia, neque vero 
* accuſare quemquam crimine capitali, quia nihil di- 
* ſtat, utrumne ferro, an verbo potius occidas, quo- 
© niam occiſio ipſa prohibetur. Itaque in hoc Dei 


a X „ 


(28) That aut he 


ſays, that el He, 


roe platique in. 
comprehenſibi. 


lidades de caudal, 
and that h. git. 


covers bimſe] 
without beiy 


comprebended, 


Gran treta ng | 


arte de entendid 
oſtentarſe al cono. 
cimiento, pero 
no a la compre. 
henſion. See 
Father Boy hours 
Entretiens 94. 


riſte, Pag. N. 54 


« przcepto nullam prorſus exceptionem fieri oportet, 


c my occidere hominem fit ſemper nefas, quem Deus 
* ſantum animal eſſe voluit (29). - - Tor when God 


* forbids killing, he does not only prohibit robbery, which 


is done by the laws of the late, but alſo ſuch things as 
« by men are accounted lawful. Wherefore it is not laww- 
ful for a juſt man to fight, whoſe warfare muſt be the 
* fight of faith ; nor to accuſe any of a capital crime; 


(29) Lactant. 
lib. vi, cap. 8 


Pag. m. 426, 


for if you kill it is no matter how, whether by ford 


© or otherwiſe, becauſe all killing is forbidden. Where- 


gore in this command of God, there ought to be no ex- 


© ception ; but it is always a crime to kill a man, an 
animal, whom God would have ſacred” The prohi- 
hibition of civil and military offices is a heavier bur- 
then than the prohibitzon of revenge ; for it excludes 
the expedients both of deceiving one's ſelf, and alſo of 
deceiving others. "Thoſe, who preach moſt earneſtly 
againſt revenge, find out a thouſand diſtinctions to 
elude that precept. Some ſay, they do not hate their 
neighbour as he is a man, but as he is an enemy of 
GOD: others proteſt, that they do him no harm to 
revenge a private quarrel, but for Gop's glory. This 
is approving, by the help of ſome diſtinctions, what 
one pretends to condemn. Some deceive themſelves ; 
others are mere hypocrites, who deceive the world : 
but no ſubterfuge can be alledged as to the doctrine 
which forbids going to the war, and exerciſing civil 
offices; thoſe who profeſs ſuch a doctrine muſt neceſ- 
ſarily follow it; the practice cannot be ſeparated from 
the theory; there are no diſtinctions, nor equivoca- 
tions. It is therefore a true conſtraint; it is not 
a tranſient mortification, like that of thoſe who diſci- 
pline themſelves once a year; it is a perpetual and 
continual ſtate. We may therefore affirm that thoſe 
Italian refugees were no cheats: they were deceived 
by their ſubtilties, and by relying too much 
upon the natural light of their reaſon ; and if 
they kept only part of the Chriſtian doctrines, it 35 
becauſe their firſt principle, whereby they will admit 
nothing that is directly againſt their reaſon, led them 
to it. This is apparently the cauſe of their choice; 
had they been meer cheats, greedy of followers, ey 
wou 
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is daily practiſed. They alledge ſome other reaſons [7] very proper to ſhew that this 
ſe& is not like to increaſe, Thoſe, who ſay that the Socinians have a full liberty of 
(2) Apologie pour conſcience in the United Provinces, are little acquainted with Hiſtory [XK], and will 
| Religion plainly ſee the contrary, if they read the anſwer that was made to Mr Stoupp's letters (/) Page 173. 
70e Bron (e): they will find in it () the dates of many ordinances publiſhed againſt the ſectaries.] | 
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obn Brun, 
unted in the 


year 1675» 


auth 
el He. 
e in. 
iſibi. 
caudal; 
e di 
kf 
in 
i, 

A en el 
tendidoʒ 
al cono- 
pero 
mpre . 
See 
uhours, 
8 d' A- 


n. 30 


Lactant. 
1 cap. ax, 


mn. 426, 


ſhall ſay (g) ſomething of thoſe which concern the Socinians, and I thall dwell ſomewhat uk T. af 


would have gone another way to work. Let us there- 
fore condemn their principle, as a deceitful one, and 


not uſurp the place of him that ſearcheth the reins and 


hearts. Their principle debaſes religion, and changes 
it into Philoſophy. The greatneſs, authority and ſo- 
yereignty of Go p require that we ſhould here walk by 
faith and not. by ſight. A Spaniſh politician hath 
wiſely ſaid, that it is an excellent qualification to 
keep ſecret one's thoughts and reſolutions. Si 7odo 


excefſo en ſecreto, bo es en caudal; ſacramentar una vo- 


luntad ſera ſoberania . . . . Arguye eminencia de caudal 
penetrar toda woluntad agena; y concluye ſuperioridad 
ſaber celar la propria. See Father Bouhours, at page 
201, of his Entretiens d' Ariſte & d Eugene. | 

The Heathens ſaid, that myſteries better diſcover 
Gop's majeſty, and are an image of his nature, be- 
cauſe he cannot be perceived by our ſenſes. H #pu- 
al1s 1 WUSIHH Tal 4e GE [VoTOUEL T9 $4107, Ul- 
Le pern THY QUILY 27s £92 YET2) 1pav THY αe An- 


u. Myſtica ſacrorum occultatio majeſtatem numini conciliat 


imitans ejus naturam effugientem ſenſus noſtros. They 


are Strabo's words, page 322, of the 1oth book. 

But what I am going to ſay may undeceive thoſe, 
who flatter themſelves that the averſeneſs of the Soci- 
nians for military and civil offices will always be a 
great obſtacle to the progreſs of that ſect. It is no ar- 
ticle of the Socinian faith, that one ought to renounce 
civil and military offices. The Socinians are, in that 
reſpect, more indulgent than the Mennonites. They 
do not ſcruple to exerciſe public employments in 
Tranſylvania, and it is likely they would bear arms 
as other men do, if they had a prince of their re- 
ligion. | | : 

[ 1] They alledge ſome other reaſons.) For if it be con- 
fidered, that moſt men are more inclined to acquieſce 
in the inward ſentiments, than to follow the thread 
of innumerable conſequences methodically connected, 
and proceeding from diſtinct notions, and that they 
may be quickly and eaſily offended by the paradoxes 


which reaſon throws them upon, it will appear ſome- 


what probable that the Socinian ſyſtem is not very 
proper to gain the people. It may rather lead ſtudious 
and ſpeculative men to Scepticiſm. 'There will al- 
ways be ſomething defective in that ſyſtem, whereby 


people may be kept from it. The eternity of matter, 


Gop's extenſion, the limitation of this extenſion, and 
of the Divine knowledge, and of hell torments, are 
Socinian doctrines, which being eloquently repreſented 
to princes and their ſubjects, will always inſpire them 
with great horror. If it be a convenient thing to each 
private perſon not to be afraid of being puniſhed after 
this life, yet it is more inconvenient to think that one 
is daily converſant with people who are not afraid of 
it. And therefore it is not the intereſt of private 
perſons, that any doctrine tending to leſſen the fear of 


hell torments ſhould be admitted in their country; 
and it is probable that the preachers of ſuch a looſe 


doQrine will always be more offenſive than acceptable 
to the public. A certain author ſays, that the /ame 
perſons, who reject the Goſpel by reaſon of the auſterity of 
t's moral precepts, would expreſs a greater horror for a 
religion enjoyning them to plunge themſelves into the moſt 
famous diſorders, if it was offered to them, when they 
are able to reaſon, and before they are blinded by the pre- 


(30) Penſces di- Judices of education (30). He has made ſome reflexions 


verſes ſur les 
ometes, num, 


{ 9, bag. 592. 


upon this, but he has omitted one of the beſt; for he 
lays nothing of ſelf-love, and perſonal intereſt. It is 
true, that a wicked man would like a doctrine, with 
reſpect to his own conſcience, that ſhould allow him 
to be a poiſoner, and to commit adultery, perjury, 
&c. but he would not like it upon many other ac- 
counts. He has a mother, a wife, a ſiſter, and nieces, 
who would vex him horribly, if they grew infamous 
for their leudneſs. There are more people, who can 


poiſon, rob, and cheat him, Ic. than there are againſt 


whom he can commit the ſame crimes. Every body 
15 more capable of being offended than of offending 


others ; for of twent ual perſons, it is evident 
o 


longer 


that every one of them is leſs ſtrong againſt nineteen 
than nineteen againſt one (31). It is therefore the in- (41) Even 
tereſt of each private perſon, tho' never ſo wicked, without ſup- 
that men ſhould be taught ſuch doctrines as will ter- Poſing that the 
rify the conſcience. „ ne 
LK] Thoſe who ſay that the Socinians have a full li- che ach, 
berty of conſcience in the United Provinces, are little ac- 
quainted avith Hiſtory.) The Unitarians made ſeveral 
attempts to ſettle in Holland. The firſt is aſcribed 
to Eraſmus Johannes, rector of a college at Antwerp, 
who publiſhed a book in the year 1585, without put- 
ting his name to it. That book is intituled, Antithe- 
fis doctrinæ Chriſti & Antichriſti de uno vero Deo. Zan- 
chius confuted it the year following. The ſecond at- 
tempt was that of Cornelius Daems, a Civilian of 
Mechlin, who removed from Tergow, where he re- 
ſided, to Utrecht, in order to diſperſe there ſome ma- 
nuſcript tracts of Socinus. The magiſtrates having 
notice of it, reſolved to arreſt him; but he ran away, 
and his papers were ſeized. He recovered them ſome 
months after, becauſe the government of the town 
came into other hands. The third attempt was that 
of Oſtorodus and Vaidovius, who came from Poland 
to Amſterdam in the year 1598, with many Socinian 
books printed and manuſcript, which they began to 


get tranſlated into Dutch (32). The magiſtrates hav- (32) Taten frem 


ing cauſed all thoſe books to be ſeized, ſent them to the Giſbertus Voe- 
univerſity of Leyden, and then to the States. General; 25% 1 
having firſt given a ſevere reprimand to thoſe two So- . 
cinians, and commanded them to leave the country. (33) Hoornbeeck, 
The States-General being informed of the judgment Apparatu, ad 
paſſed upon thoſe books by the Divines of Leyden, Controverſias So- 
ordered them to be burnt in the preſence of Oſtorodus cinianas, pag. 98, 
and Vaidovius, and commanded thoſe two men to de- DI 
art from the United Provinces within ten days (33). (34) 16. ibad; 
he judgment of the Leyden Divines imported, that , 35 Voitius Po- 
thoſe books were little different from Mahometiſm, it. Ecel. Tom. it, 
and that they contained ſome blaſphemies, that could 1:4, iv, p. 533. 
not be tolerated among Chriſtans without great im- 25 
piety. Scripta ifta ad Turciſmum proxime accedere, & (36) So Hoorn- 
veram eternamgue Deitatem Chriſti Filii Dei, & Spi. beck, and Voc 
ritus Sancti, officium Chriſti, beneficia ejus ſalutaria, & ns i * = 
Baptiſmi ſancti inſtitutionem, & noftrum Religioſum erga him; but they 
eum officium evertere, & fimilia multa adeo blaſphema, ſhould have ſaid 
at fine graviſſima impietate nec in vulgus ſpargi, nec in- Fobn Statorius, 
ter Chriſtianos ferri pofſint continere (34). Adolphus 
Venator, a Miniſter of Alcmaer, was confined to an (37) —_ 4 
iſland in 1617, for writing a book, that favoured of Cans. 
Socinianiſm, uod portenta Sarmatica ſaperet (35). The | 
ſchiſm of the Arminians favoured the introduction of (38) Magnam in 
Socinianiſm into Holland; for they do not refuſe to his terris Socinia- 
hold an eccleſiaſtical communion with the Socinians. „ J ee 
Inſomuch that the latter might reſide in many towns 3% 1 
of the United Provinces without being known. The ; 


Prince of Tranſylvania intercepted a letter in 1638, (49)Hoornbeeck,, 


wherein the Socinian John Sartorius (36), who lived Apparatu ad 

at Amſterdam, acquainted a miniſter of his ſect (37), Controverſias So- 
that there were in Holland many perſons (38) of their nas, P. 97. 
perſuaſion (39). It is certain that they had gained NT 
ſome followers at that time, and that their books were (40) bee NN E. 
diſperſed up and down. In order to put a ſtop to LIUs. 

it, the magiſtrates of Amſterdam condemned ſome 

pieces of Volkelius to be burnt in the year 1642 (40). (41) Vottius, | 
The ſynods of Holland have appeared very zealous ubi ſupra, Tom, ii, 
to prevent the propagation of that hereſy. They pre- Y. 53% 
ſented a petition to the States of the province in 1628, 

: | 42) Inter alias 
wherein they alledged ſeveral reaſons why they ſhould motivas hanc ſug⸗ 
not tolerate it (41), and repreſented, among other gererent, quod 
things, that ſuch a toleration would make the com- hac ratione toti 
mon- wealth of the United Provinces (42) ſtink all over 2 Wee e 
Chriſtendom. That remonftrance was publiſhed, and — eee 
confuted. Thoſe who confuted it, ſaid in anſwer to Belgium, 14. ibid. 
that particular reaſon, that Poland then muſt be very 
ſtinking (43), ſince it granted liberty of conſcience to (43) Oportere ut 
the Socinians. Whereupon Voetius ſays, that it is not Regnum Polonize 
true they ever had ſuch liberty in Poland ; and that 2 teat 
the contrary appeared ſome years after by the ill uſage 


they there met with. (44) Sed igfelices illi hiſtoric? (44) Et. ibid, 


XxX perperam 
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longer upon that of the year 1653 [L]. The accuſation publiſhed by a modern author, 


perperam preſupponebant Regis & regni conceſſionem; 

que nulla erat (45), nec unquam fuerat : & paucis an- 

nis poſt ſatis oftendit regnum Polonicum quid iſtic liberta- 

1 tis cuivis fete, & inter eas Socinianæ conceſſum fit. 

„ d re. Qucerant modo ex fratribus ſuis Sartorio, Jona Slich- 
mark [A]. See tingio, aliiſque, quo loco nunc fit libertas ipſorum. 

alſo the remark 

[L], citat. (56). the year 1653.] I do not know what the States of Hol- 

land anſwered, in the year 1628, to the remonſtrances 

of their ſynods ; but I have read the acts of what was 

done in a like caſe in the year 1653. The deputies of 

the ſame ſynods repreſented to them that the followers 

of Socinus, a ſort of men who deſtroyed all Chriſtia- 

nity, the reſurrection of the dead, the hopes of an 

eternal life, &'c. were ſo bold as to come into the 

United Provinces, and particularly into Holland, there 

to pervert the Faithful, and rend the Church; that it 

was well known how zealous the Ragotſki's had been 

againſt thoſe Heretics in 'Tranſylvania, and what de- 

crees had been made againſt them in Poland in the 

years 1638, and 1647. That they had been expelled 

from Poland ; that their church, their library, and 

their printing-houſe had been deſtroyed, becauſe they 

had in the preſs a very ſcandalous book againſt the 

myſtery of the Trinity. Quemadmodum Rafociana do- 

mus in Tranſſyvania adverſus hos errorum ſeminatores 

zelaverit ; quid Anno 1638, & 1647, in Polonia contra 

ipſos adtum fit, quomodo ex Polonia fint cjecti, & ipforum 

ibliotheca diſperſa, ipſorum cœtus digettus, templum, 

ſchola, typographeum, ipſis ademta, quod librum ſub prelo 

haberent hac inſcriptione, Tormentum throno Trinita- 

(46) See Coe- tem deturbans, in recenti memoria eff (46). That the 

 ceius's anſever, States-General proceeded ſeverely againſt them in the 

ad Apologiam E- year 1598. That in 1639, by the ſuggeſtion of the 

* 4 or Engliſh ambaſſador, all the provinces were informed 

. of the arrival of ſome Socinians, and deſired, in time, 

to prevent the evil by their decrees. That in the year 

1640, the States of Holland acquainted the Synod of 

Amſterdam with their reſolution, importing that in what 


(45) The Soci- 
nians maintain 
the contrary in 


concerned the proſcription of the Socinians and their 
books, all neceſſary orders would be given about it, as 


ſoon as the ſlate of the thing ſhould be more exactly 
known. Anno 1640 Synodo Amſterodamenſi hoc decre- 
tum Illuſtrium & Præpotentum Ordinum intimatum eft : 
Quod attinet Socinianorum exclufionem & librorum eus 


Set ſcitum eft, fi accuratius illuſtres Ordines doceantur, 


Socinianos aut libros ipſorum in hac provincia apparere, 
ipſas tunc promte adverſus ipſos & ipſorum libros, prout 
res exegerit, flatuturos (47). That the States-General 
ordered, the 17th of July 1651, purſuant to the advice 
of the States of the province of Holland, given the 
12th of April foregoing, that the inſolence of the 
ſectaries ſhould be effectually repreſſed, and good edicts 
(48) Decretum publiſhed againſt the Socinian books, We (48). After 
eſt, ut non tan- this, the deputies of the ſynods repreſe at, that it is 


tum protervia & ; pe. 
ez 6:0. Plain thoſe Heretics go all over the country, they uſe 


riorum, ut opor- 
tet, corrigatur, 
ſed & idonea E- 
dicta adverſus 


many ill books (40) ; that they are the moſt dange- 
rous enemies the Church can have, ſince, beſides their 
. being cunning, and apparently devout, they teach a 
ae Ee Gato. doctrine that is not above the reach of reaſon. They 
os libros, & ſcrip- conclude, 1. With moſt humbly beſeeching their illu- 
ta Sociniana, & ftrious lordſhips to prevent the evil in due time, by 
ſimilia, publicen- proceeding againſt the perſons, and forbidding the 
_ ny conventicles, and prohibiting the books : 2. With in- 
ee timating that they hope that at laſt their lordſhips 
(40) Several of Will execute the ordinances already made. Rogant ſub- 
them are ſpecified ni 1/luftrium VV. DD. cultores, Deputati Synodorum 
in the Remon- Auſtralis & Borealis Hollandiæ, ipſarum nomine, ut 
trance, huic malo in tempore obviam eatur, ut in perſonas ſtatua- 
tur, ut conventicula ipſirum & libri prohibeantur, ut 

præla & typographiz iſto ſtercore non contaminentur, & 

(50) Cocceius, in officine tam damnoſa merce vacuentur (50). The States 
e ae de Apo- of Holland communicated this ſynodal petition to the 
Poloni, Par” Faculty of Divinity of Leyden, deſiring to have their 
3 werſo, opinion about it. 'The Faculty anſwered, that nothing 
could be more horrid and abominable than the Soci- 

(51) Nihil exitia- nian fect ; that it differed but little from Paganiſm (51) ; 
bilius & magis that it was certain it crept into the country, and that 
otter e there was a neceſſity to pray to Gop that he would 
e ii inſpire the States with a ſteady and holy reſolution 
aut parum dif. of removing all thoſe blaſphemies, and ſuppreſſing 
fert a Paganiſmo ſuch wicked books. Confilium ſapiens, utile avertendis 


omnibus Rlaſphemiis & abolendis tam noxiis libris. 
2 


[ L ] 1 ſpall dwell ſomeaubæt longer upon the ordinance of 


all their endeavours to get proſelytes, and diſperſe 


N US. 
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Whereupon the States made an edict, whereby all 
perſons, whatever condition they might be of, were 
forbidden to bring any of the Socinian hereſies into 
the country, or to impart them to others, or to hold 
any aſſembly with ſuch an intent. They declared that 
all offenders ſhould be baniſhed the firſt time from the 
province, as blaſphemers of Go 0's name, and diſtur- 
bers of the public peace ; and in caſe of a relapſe they 
ſhould be puniſhed as ſhould be thought fit. They 
alſo forbad, under ſevere penalties, the impreſſion and 
the fale of the Socinian books, and ordered that this 
edict ſhould be publiſhed, and poſted up wherever 
it ſhould be requiſite, that none might pretend to be 
ignorant of it. This is what they decreed the 19th of 
September 1653. 'The magiſtrates of Utrecht pub- 
liſhed a like edict in the year 1655 (52). (52) Votting 
The Socinians were not ſilent: they employed one Polit. Ecc|c6,6 
of their ableſt pens (52) to compole an apology, that Tom, i, pag, 533 
came out in the year 1654, with this title, 4pologia pro 
veritate accuſata ad illuſtriſſimos & potentiſſimos Hollan- ($3) That o Jo- 
die & Meſt.-Friſiæ Ordines, conſcripta ab Equite Polo. | es ingin, 


: f See Biblioth. Au- 
That piece is well written; and with a great deal of titrinitaires 
L 


art; there is in every part of it a great air of modera- Pag. 150, 


tion, with an artful boldneſs in denying the accuſa- 
tions. The author alledges the ſame general reaſons 
(54) made uſe of by Tertullian in his Apology, and (54) I ug. «4; 
by Calvin in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his Inſtitutions, pither, bea 
and by ſeveral other Reformers in their books againſt the circumt:ncy 
the Sorbonne. This is an unavoidable inconveniency : 2 4 . 
a falſe Church, which pleads for Toleration, and com- e 95 
plains of the penal laws, alledges the fame common are not the (4, 
topics with the true Church in like circumſtances. 2+ here in Ter. 
The true Church, which defires that the ſovereigns tullan's and Cal 
would extirpate a falſe one, uſes the ſame motives and * 290g. 
arguments alledged by the falſe one for the extirpation 
of the true Church. It were to be wiſhed, that com- 
munions ſo different in the main, ſhould not be like one 
another in uſing the ſame ſtile and the ſame topics; but 
ſuch a thing is not to be expected in this world. The 
evil is paſt curing in that reſpect: man, among other 
exerciſes, is obliged to ſearch after truth, in the midſt 
of a hundred pretenders, who expreſs themſelves the 
ſame way as to general reaſons. But I proceed to 
another obſervation, 
When people preſent petitions againſt a party, they 
ought to take ſpecial care not to alledge any facts 
whereof they are not well informed, or which are only 
equivocal proofs ; for ſome time after they are con- 
futed in a manner very diſpleaſing. For inſtance, the 
Poliſh knight maintains, 1. That the Ragotſki's never 
perſecuted the Socinians (55), and always maintained 7;:) Apolos, m 
them in the liberty of conſcience which they had pro- Veritat. accuſata 
miſed them, and did ftill maintain them in it (56). Pag. 39. 
2. That no advantage ſhould have been taken of the 
oppreſſion the Socinians were expoſed to in Poland, tan be- 
nor of the deſtruction of their church at Racovia, 55 . 
ſince the Evangelics met with the ſame troubles in that bertatem con- 
country, and received at Vilna a treatment like that of ſcientiæ ac reli- 
Racovia two years after, and under the ſame pretence. Fienieſuntem, 
: , | ſacroſancte cuſto- 
(57) Poloniam dtinae, infaufto omine commemorant, patriam ;. ſemper, & 
noſtram; que dum non tantum nobis, ſed etiam Ewvan- etiamnum cuſto- 
gelicis (58) & aliis, contra jurigjurandi & faderum dit. Ibid, 
fidem, templa adimit, exercendæ religionis libertatem 
labefactat, & variis preſſuris, ob diverſum in ſacris (57) Ib. Þ 4% 
ſenſum, infeſtam ſeſe præbet; windicem Dei manum in ſe, e, n 
provecavit . . . . . (59) Everſum nobis fuerit Racovie (58) 566 Joe 
templum, quanquam de ewerſione templi decretum nibil pord, Il fit, 
habet, eo quo dicunt anno : ſed eodem exemplo everſum eff pag. m. $3% 
& Vilne Ewvangelicis biennis poſt ſuum templum. Pulſi albi, where * 
fuerint Miniſtri Racovia, quanquam miniſtri Racovia de- — 4 be 
creto pulfi non ſunt, ſed ſoli Prafeſſores; pulſi ſunt & Vilna ; ag 
proſcripti fuerint illi; proſeripti ſunt & iſti 3 & quidem illi churches in ſeit 
hi, qui paulo ante Racoviano caſuiex ambone inſultave- ral places, ome 
runt. Sic in nobis ceptum, in Evangelicis, qui permiſerant, times 2 f 
ulterius progreſſum eft exemplum. Exempla enim tramites e eee 
queerunt, nec ibi conſiſtunt, ubi cæpere. Occaſia & pretex- by unjuſt pre- 
tus utriuſque injuriæ Q calamitatis innocentibus inferende tences. 
Fuit idem, nempe imago juvenili quorundam temeritate , agg. po 
violata. 3. "That what happened at Racovia was not G lth 
grounded upon the impreſſion of a book, whoſe title „. 41. Wu 
was injurious to the Trinity. He proves it demonſtra- I om 
tively by the decree of the Diet, which mentioned no 1 Cd ©" 
ſuch book, and would have certainly mentioned it, if © (12) 
it had been the reaſon of inflicting ſuch a puniſhment 
upon 


(56) Quibus hee 


# Joan, | 

Compend 

© Leidz 10 

pag. 766 

is pag. 5. 

= the editios 
4 1661, 


1 (so) Apo 


Veritat. 4 


: pag. 42. 


(61 Cocet 


Xamine / 


E £2 Equiti 


m, Pag. I. 


Ei) Apolc 
= Wis polo 
F. 73, 7 


SOCINUS. 


is altogether improbable, viz. that the Socinian Hereſies were privately taught at Port- 


Royal; and it is certain the ſtory he has told about it is falſe. 


upon their ſect. He adds, that John Lætus, the only 
author who mentions the pretended impreſſion of that 
book, yet does not ſay that it occaſioned the deſtru- 
ion of their ſchool, and of their printing-houſe. 
« Nam cauſa diſturbationis Racovianz, quam accuſa- 
© tores noſtros coram vobis pro vera venditare non 
« pudet, ipſo Decreto Comitiali manifeſtz vanitatis 
« coarguitur. Ajunt enim cauſam fuiſſe, quod librum 
< habuerimus ſub prælo, hoc titulo, Tormentum throno 
« Trinitatem deturbans. Nullus liber unquam hoc ti- 
« tulo inter nos extitit, nedum ut ſub prælo fuerit. . 

« Auctor “ iſtius commenti fuit Lætus quidam, Mora- 
o 


The public has ſeen the 
refutation 


reſurrectionem complexi . . . Negare nos ajunt impiorum 
reſurrectionem. Nos vero cum Apoſtolo + ſpem habemus 
in Deo, reſurrectionem fore mortuorum, juſtorum & 
injuſtorum; juſtorum ad vitæ æternæ gaudia 3 inj uſtorum 
ad ignis eterni ſupplicia. Et 4. hunc terrorem Domini, 
( qui haudquaquam wvanus in ullis futurus eft) ſcientes, 
homines ſuademus, Deo autem manifeſti ſumus, ſpe- 
ramus vero etiam conſcientiis veſtris fore manifeſtos 
(64). Cocceius was not ſilenced by this denial, 
grounded upon a book, in ſome meaſure liturgical and 


1735 


+ Act. 


xxiv. 1 55 


+ 2 Cor. v. 11, 
12. Vide Confeſſ. 


vindic. cap. xx. 


(64) This may 
ſerve as a proof of 
what I obſerved 


in the article of 


at leaſt authentic, ſince it was an apology for the con- ORIGEN, re- 
# Joan, Let! feſſion of faith: he conſeſſed he knew nothing of that mark [CJ, at 
Compend. Hiſt. „ yus, qui profugum ſeſe ex Moravia, religionifve an book (65), but alledged ſeveral quotations, and had the end. 
Huge? *3'1;; © rebellionis cauſa oblitus ; ſed odii in nos ex ſuorum ſomething to fay. = 
18, 1 1 6 43. „ diſciplina concepti non immemor, in ipſa patria no- I ſhall obſerve, by the by, that nothing has proved Coxs1D ERA“ 
cliff, = the edition of « ſtra, quæ exulem benigne ſuſcepit & fovit, eo proter- more prejudicial to the Socinians, than a certain do- 110, on the 
53 WE 21662. © yie progreſſus eſt, ut nobis patriæ civibus inſultare ctrine which they thought very proper to remove Doctrine of the 
I p. « auſus fuerit, edito fumorum pleno libello ; inter quos the greateſt difficulty a Philoſopher can find in our tern of Hell 
3 « & hæc de libro iſto fabula eſt. Et tamen hic ipſe, Theology. A thinking man, who only conſults rea 
i. Au- « quamvis vanus Auctor, dicit quidem illo ipſo tem- ſon, and the bright idea of infinite goodneſs, which, (65) Negari 3 
85 « pore, quo res Eccleſiæ noſtræ Racoviæ ſunt everſæ, morally ſpeaking, makes up the principal character of #:i: nee re- 
« deſudaſſe noſtros in eætrudendo iſio peſtifero, quem ait, the divine nature, will be offended at what we read in ſurrectionem, ne- 
« libellp: ſed hanc fuiſſe cauſam adverſariis illarum the Scripture concerning the eternity of hell torments; Lat Eques. Citat 
« evertendarum non dicit: Juventus, inquit, Scholz eſpecially if he adds to it the paraphraſes, and the 3 ogg 
this 6 « anſam prebuit, que effigiem crucis dejecerat. Sed nar- many explications that are to be found in ſeveral Kg 4” Ow 
_ | © ration1 illius per ſe vanz, quo ſpecioſior eſſet, aſ- books (66). Deus optimus maximus were the current feflio Belgica, 
ny (60) Apolog. pro © ſuendum aliquid fuit ab accuſatoribus (60). - - - and uſual titles of the Divine Nature among the an- queer eien 
y of the Veritat, accuſata, „For the cauſe alledged of our diſturbance at Racovia, tient Heathens : It was their ſet form, when they ſpoke jungi ſolet, in 
3, Ge. | Page 42. « ewhich our enemies are not aſhamed to maintain for of Gop, and they never ſaid Deas ſeveriſſimus, impla- ag rey ſi. 
ie ſame | truth, is manifeſtly convicted of falſhood by the decree cabiliſſimus. The two epithets Optimus and Maximus, bii fit Confei. 
—_ < of the ſenate. For they ſay, that we had a book in the properly ſpeaking, were only the image and expreſſion vindic. adhuc ig- 
gies « preſs with this title, Tormentum Throno Trinitatem of one ſole quality, J mean a ſupreme goodneſs; for nero. Cecceins, in 
| « deturbans. There was never any book with ſuch a title goodneſs ought to be attended with greatneſs to appear eee "Ys 
* amongſt us much leſs was there any ſuch in the preſs. in all it's luſtre. But what, I pray you, is greatneſs ? 58 1 wats 
.. The author of this fiction auas one Lætus, a Is it any thing elſe beſides magnanimity, genero- 
* Moravian, who, forgetting wwhether he had fled his ſity, liberality, magnificence, and pouring out of fa- (66) See the 
country for religion, or rebellion, but not unmindful of yours ? This natural idea, which made the Heathens book, intituled, 
* his hatred to us, even in our country, which had ſpeak in that manner, is confirmed by the Scripture, 5 aches ve 
* ſo favourably received and entertained him, when wherein the goodneſs of Go p is all along extolled ni Fo ne 
© exiled from his own, had the impudence to inſult us in above his other attributes. Doing good, ſhewing non of Riez cal- 
* our own country, by publiſhing a book full of flories, mercy, is the daily and pleaſant work of God, ac- led Arn. 
among which is this fable concerning that book. And yet cording to the Scripture : chaſtizing, puniſhing, ſhew- 
this very man, tho he ſays, that at the time when our ing ſeverity, is to him unuſual and unpleaſant work. 
© our churches at Racovia were deſtroyed, we were la- And therefore ſo long as a man ſhall adhere to his 
© bouring to haſten the publiſhing of that prenicious natural reaſon, and not humbly ſubmit to ſome paſſages 
book, as he calls it ; yet that this was the cauſe our in the goſpel, he will look with abhorrence upon that 
enemies did ſo, he ſays not. The youth of the ſchool, doctrine of the infinite torments and puniſhments (62) In: the yul- 
« ſays he, which had thrown down a picture of the of the whole human race, except a few only. The 5; N 
: | a F | Nt irk Raphaels 
* croſs, gave occaſion thereto. But ts this relation of Socinians, relying too much upon reaſon, have limited Camphuyſen, He 
polog. pro * his, ridiculous in itſelf, ſomething was to be tacked by thoſe torments, ſo much the more carefully, becauſe was born in the 
W © our enemies, that it might hawe the better appearance.” they conſidered that men would be made to ſuffer ver 1586, and 
. Cocceius publiſhed a very ſolid anſwer to that mani- only for ſufferings ſake, ſince no advantage would accrue 3 
bas bet teſto of the Socinians, in the year 1656. I have con- from thoſe torments to the ſufferers or the ſpectators; Ne year 1627, 
uma Do- ſulted it particularly upon thoſe three heads; for I a thing never dene by any well regulated legiſlature. See the Bibliotb. 
cem & li expected there to find the apologiſt confounded: but They hoped to bring over to Chriſtianity by that Autifrin. p. 112, 
1 I have found nothing in it neither upon the firſt, nor means thoſe, Who are offended with a notion, that erg mee 
juratam, upon the ſecond head; and as for the third, all that ſeems little conſiſtent with the ſupreme goodneſs. But He wrote ſeveral 
anche caſts Cocceius ſays, 1s, that there was a report, that the Soci- thoſe Heretics were not aware that this very thing pieces in Dutch, 
emper, & nians had ſuch a book in the preſs, when they were would make them more odious, and more unworthy and among others 
_ caſo ſo ill uſed at Racovia. Qam cauſam habuerint Poloni of a toleration than all their other tenets. After all, obe printed above 
(6s eripiende wobis Racovie, non diſputo. Certum eſt, es few people are offended with the doctrine concerning fer 29 2 
b. . 40 . tempore dulgatum fuiſſe rumorem, tale, quale libellus the eternal duration of hell torments, and are ike 1 
1 Deputatorum memorat, ſcriptum ſub pralo ſudaſſe (61). Theodorus Camphuſius (67). He was a miniſter, ſongs, and other 
See John Þ viz Fguitis Polo. Uncertain reports ſhould never be depended upon in born at Gorcum in Holland: he turned Socinian, and Spiritual Poems, 
s, in Con . ag. 133. Juridical pieces, ſuch as the remonſtrance of a ſynod publickly declared he ſhould have had no religion, Na 22 3 
Ae. to their ſovereign, deſigned to obtain the ſuppreſſion had he not met with ſome books, wherein he found be ie * —4 
po 5 of a ſect. In accuſations that concern doctrines, it is that hell torments will not laſt for ever. Memini, me- in Dutch Poetry. 
the Eva more eaſy to juſtify an unexact aſſertion : for inſtance, minerunt & alii, fuiſſe quendam Didericum Camphuſium, The author dex- 
of Polan it was poſitively ſaid in the remonſtrance, that the Soci- qui in epiſtola typis expreſſa, & canticis ipſius adjuncta, teroully inſerted 
their 5 mans denied the reſurrection of the dead, and eternal profiteretur, ſe pronum fuiſſi ad relinguendam omnem reli- ee ee 
— bt life. The Faculty of Divinity at Leyden affirmed like- gionem, donec inciderit in illos libros, qui docerent, perpe- veral Chriſtian 
« by popula wiſe that they deny, as the Sadduces do, the life of 7uos ignes nibil efſe Q eternos cruciatus (68). Doctrines, eſpe- 
0 055 the ſoul ſeparated from the body, and the reſurrection [M] A modern author hath publiſhed, that the Soci- cially upon thoſe 
omen W : of the wicked. The Poliſh knight maintained that zian Herefies were privately taught at Port- Royal.] The that concern 
njuſt pe 9 ui a E- ſuch an accuſation was a calumny (62). Quis non cu- author of the Politique du Clerge de France athrms, meer 
_ W 2a. 12, Ms prat animas etiam corporibus carentes wivere, agere, in- that there is a third party, from which the Gallican 7 © 1 os ogy 
\ Apolor- 0 WE telligere 3 Dei conſpectu & gaudiis celeſtibus perfrui, Church has every thing to fear. They profeſs, ſays he Examine Apolog, 
itat- 24 N 3 Y _ in corpore adhuc, tanquam in carcere agenti- (6g), 10 believe that the Church of Rome is the true Equitis Poloni, 
Tae bnd. 2. 6. %, Deum orare, oſtrique curam gerere ? quis non pedi- Church, to which one ought to be inſeparably united, and Pag: 305. 


tion (12). 


bus in hanc ſententiam eat? . . . (63) Nos animarum, 
quamdiu fine corporibus ſunt ſtatum, Deo relinquimus, 


riſtianorum eſt, mortuorum 


ſhould never be ſeparated from it; and yet they do not 


follow her doctrines, and have no reſpect for her worſhip. 


(69) Politiq. du 
Clerge de France, 


certiſima fide, que propria C 


Such men were never ſo numerous in that kingdom as 


ag, M. YO, 
3 


(70) Arnauld, 
Apologie pour les 
Catholiq. Part, 
ii, ch, iv, pag. 


(71) Eſprit de 
Monſr. Arnauld, 
Tom. i, ch. vi, 


SOCINUS. 
refutation of it (5). There are very few people that would not be extremely — 


(>) See below the paſſage quoted citation (103), 


they are nonu. Some of them carry their unbeluf 2 fur 
as to call in queſtion the moſt important dodrines of Chri- 
ftianity. They are Socintans 3 they believe neither the 
myſtery of the Trinity, nor that of the Incarnation. 1 
know ſome things about it, that are ſo particular that 1 
cannot doubt of it : 1 Hall not impart them to you, for 
Har of ſeandalizing you. And what is moſt terrible is, 
that it is not only the religion of our young Abbots, but 
alſo of ſome grave and wiſe ſocieties, that make a great 
ſhrew of the purity of their morals, and of their adherence 
to the Catholic Faith. Let us ſee what Mr Arnauld an- 
ſwered to that author. A man muſt have neither 
* honour nor conſcience, who aſcribes diſmal and 
© odious crimes to many perſons, when every body 
may eaſily know that ſuch horrid accuſations are 
only grounded upon a meer calumny. But who 
does not ſee that no other thoughts can be entertain- 
ed of this writer? There may be in France, and 
even among Abbots, ſome perſons that are ſo im- 
pious as to believe neither the Trinity nor the In- 
carnation : but ſomething elſe is requiſite to ſay, 
without being guilty of a notorious calumny, that 
it is now the religion of our young Abbots, He muſt 
be ſure that there are at leaſt many of thoſe young 
Abbots, who have no other religion but that. But 
how could he know it? If any of them were ſo 
unhappy as to entertain ſuch impious opinions, 
would they be ſo imprudent as to declare them up 
and down, and thereby expoſe themſelves to the 
dangerous conſequences of it ? Could ſuch a folly be 
common to ſo many perſons, that one might ſay, 
without fearing to be accounted an impoſtor, that 
it is the religion of young Abbots? And yet he is ſo 
impudent as to ſuppoſe it as a thing ſo well known, 
that it ſerves him only for a prelude to authorize a 
more horrid calumny; for he affirms it as a thing, 


and orderly ſocieties, very regular in their life, and 
which are accounted Catholic, believe neither the 
Trinity nor the Incarnation no more than thoſe Ab- 
bots. And what is more terrible, ſays he, is, that 
it is not only the religion of our young Abbots, but alſo 
© of ſome grave and wiſe ſocieties, that make a great 
* ſhew of the purity of their morals, and of their adhe- 
© rence to the Catholic Faith. - This exceeds all impu- 
« dence to impute not to ſome private perſons, but to 
«* ſocieties, and not to one only, but to ſome ſocieties, 
< whom he very much commends for their wiſdom and 
' morals, that they do not believe the firſt myſteries 
of the Chriſtian religion; and to ſuppoſe that thoſe, 
who could put a ſtop to fo great a diſorder, know 
nothing of it, or knowing it are unwilling to ſuffer 
it; and laſtly, to fancy that the world will be ſo 
filly as to believe ſuch an incredible thing, upon the 
credit of an inconſiderable writer, who ſays in an 
anonymous book: I know ſome things about it that 
are ſo particular, that I cannot doubt of it, adding 
with a ſorry craftineſs, 7 ſhall not impart them to you, 
* for far of ſeandalizing you. One can hardly con- 
< ceive how a man can carry boldneſs and calumny to 
© ſuch a degree. However, the thing is not ſo ſur- 
« prizing in a Calviniſt, he hath only, &c (70).” 
The author of the Politigue du Clem could not 
well be ſilent after ſuch a vigorous anſwer : I ſhall 
ſet down what he ſaid in his vindication. He thought, 
ſays he (71), ſpeaking of Mr Arnauld, that the author 
meant the F anſenifts by thoſe grave and wile ſocieties, 
that make a great ſhew of the purity of their morals, 
and of their adherence to the Catholic Faith, Perhaps 
he is not in the wrong. I do not know the thoughts of 
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(72) Obſerve how the author of the Politique du Clerge (72) ; but I do very 
little that author ave// know that there is ground to ſuſpet thoſe gentlemen 
ſcruples to lie ; 
for he wrote 
the Politique 
du Clerge, tho? 


of having a Theology not agreeable to Chriſtianity, and 
bordering upon Socinianiſm. 1 am forry I am obliged to 
ſay what we think on this, and what aue have altogether 
reaſon to think, We do not love to oppreſs thoſe unhappy 
men, who are already loaded with the public hatred. 
And indeed, avere it not that ave are forced to it by thoſe 
gentlemen, aue would not expoſe to the public view, what 
may confirm that ſuſpicion. But they force us to it; and 
if they are diſpleaſed with what we are going to ſay, they 
muſt blame themſelves for it. We would not be fo po- 


live as Filleau, and the Feſuite Meynier, who ſay that 
2 | | 


of which he is very ſure, that ſome grave, wite, 


thoſe who go by the name of Janſeniſts ate downright 
Deiſts, enemies to the myſteries of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. But it is certain they have dropped ſome words 
againſt the Divinity of Fefus Chrift, which give ground 
to ſuſpect that they harbour dreadful monſters in their 
breaſts. Pray, mind the proofs he alledges. Tho/: 


gentlemen, ſays he (73), do not ſeruple to confeſs that the (73) Err 1 


Divinity of Feſus Chriſt is not ſufficiently proved in the Mr Armaull, 


holy Scripture. . . . . . (74) The author of the Perpetuite Tom, i, cb. i 


de la Foy, aſks, T Why did not Feſus 2 diſcover his 748. 197, 
Divinity in ſuch clear words that they might not be elud- (74) 1, 1 
ed? From thoſe words, and from theſe, God was not pag. 198, d 
willing that the Chriſtian doctrines ſhould be propoſed with 

the utmoſt evidence, the author of the Politique du Þ Pag. 103, 
Clerge infers, that the Janſeniſts admit this principle : . 
The Divinity of Feſus Chriſt, and the Trinity, are not 


clearly expreſſed in the Scripture (75). Afterwards he (75) Eßprit, wy 
tells us, 1. That this principle is utterly falſe ; for it is ſupra, p. 201, 


not true that the paſſages which prove Feſus Chriff's 
Divinity, may be any ways eluded. We know there are 

no paſſages, ibo ever ſo clear, but aubat the Heretics 

may cavil upon. If this be called eluding, there is no- 

thing in the holy Scripture, nor in any book in the world, 

or language of men, but what may be eluded. This he 

proves by ſhewing how one might cavil about ſome 

texts in the goſpel, wherein Chriſt's humanity is aſ- 

ſerted, and þ 09.4 the canons of the council of Nice | 
(76), and a paſlage contrived on purpoſe (77), to be (56) 1; 
the cleareſt and the moſt diſtinct proof of the Trinity 203, & Tg 
and Incarnation that can be imagined. In the ſecond 

place he ſays (78), that it is the moſt ſhameful thing, (77) Ibid. pay, 


and the greateſt prevarication an orthodox Divine can be 205, & ſq, 


guilty of againſt the eternal Divinity of the Son of God, 


thus to give it up to the Heretichs, 
thing ſo falſe, ſo dangerous, and ſo proper to confirm them 

in their error min. (79) This confeſſion, that the Di- (509) ny, 25 
vinity of the Son is not ſufficiently explained in the auritten 211. 
Rewelation, is that very thing which confirms the Soci- 

mans in their Hereſy, and may induce others lo embrace 

it. In the 3d place he ſays (80), that Mr Arnauld (30) Wa. hop 
ought to acknowledge, That until the council of Nice, 212, lz. 
it was lawful to deny the Divinity of Chrift without 

running the hazard of one's ſalvation, and that if the 
Divinity of the Son was not an article of faith, neceſſary 

to ſalvation, for the ſpace of three hundred years, it could 

not become fo by the deciſion of a council; beceuſe, accord- 

ing to the wiſeſt Doctors of the Romiſh Church, among 

abhom the gentlemen of Port-Royal are to be reckoned, the 
Church, the Pope, nor the Councils, cannot make new ar- 

ticles of faith. From whence it follows, that to this 

very day the Divinity of the Son is not an article of faith, 


y acknowledging a o Ibid. pa 


209, 


for which thoſe who deny it deſerve to be anathematized. 


Thus, by proceeding from one principle to another, it is 
plain it is not unreaſonable to ſuſpect that Mr Arnauld 
does not believe the myſteries of the Incarnation and Tri- 
nity, or at leaſt, that he does not look upon them as ef, 


ſential parts of the Chriſtian religion. In the 4th place 


he proves (81), that thoſe gentlemen have made it ap- (81) Pig. 21h 
pear that they have no great regard for the authority to 219. 
of the Church. Which being ſo, concludes he (82), 
fimce on one fide the myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation wh 1 | 1 
cannot be proved by any paſſages of the Scripture, but ©, 2 Pope” 
what may be eluded, according to thoſe gentlemen ; and, pag. 210. 
on the other hand, fince they are only grounded upon deci- 
ions, to which they do not think themſelves obliged blindly 
to ſubmit ; it is plain thoſe myſteries are built upon 10 
ſolid foundation, and are only meer problems according to 
the Theology of the Port-Royal. In the fifth and laſt 
place, he entertains us with a ſtory, to which he pre- 
fixes a preamble worth its weight in gold. 7 hall add 
a ſtory, ſays he (83), which I publiſh with reluctancy, (83) Ibid. 
and after long debating with myſelf. I, thoſe gentlemen 
had not provoked us ſo unjuſtly and ſo cruelly, ave would 
have been more reſerved ; but wwe are not obliged to ſhew 
any regard to ſuch a man as Mr Arnauld, who fo plain- 
Y tranſgreſſes againſt the laws of charity and ſincerity. 

Here follows a ſhort account of that tory. * (84) (84) 1Vi9 
* About 15 or 20 years ago (85), a young man, the 
* ſon of a treaſurer of France in the Generality of Or- ( 
* leans, whoſe name was Picaut or Picot, and who 85 book in tbe 
was deſigned for the Church, ſtudied at Paris, in the ,.,, 168 
* houſe of the gentlemen of Port-Royal.“ The con- 


verſation of a miniſter, who had changed his religion, 
and 
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and the reading of ſome books, convinced him that 
the Pope is Anti-Chriſt; whereupon he wrote a piece 
for his own uſe, and being informed that it was come 
into the director's hands, and that his family had no- 


tice of it, he run away. He came into Perche, 


« where he had a living, to try whether he could get 
ſome money by it. He fell, by chance, into -the 


hands of a Proteſtant gentleman, a perſon diſtin- 


« 

« guiſhed by his birth, and particularly by his merit, 
That gentleman being very well {killed in matters 
of religion, aſked him ſeveral queſtions about the 
< motives of his change; and as he proceeded from 
one ſubject to another, he perceived that this young 
© man had the notions of the Socinians about the Tri- 
© nity and Incarnation, and knew all their ſorry ob- 
© jeftions ; but otherwiſe, he was very fond of the 
opinions of the Church of Rome, and very little diſ- 
* poſed to embrace the doctrines of the Reformed, ex- 
< cepting this, that the Pope is Anti-Chriſt. The 
* gentleman was very much ſurprized to find this 
young man a Socinian, and aſked where he had 
© learned that doQtrine. The young man anſwered, 
very freely, that he had learned it at Port-Royal, 
© where he had ſtudied ; that ſeveral perſons had the 
© ſame opinions in that houſe ; that the Novices and 


the Students were not allowed to read the books of 


Calvin and of the Calviniſts, and that he had never 
read them; but for the Socinian books they were 
not ſhut up by themſelves in the library, and every 
body might read them. Afterwards the young man 
made his eſcape into a remote province, and at laſt 
left the kingdom to avoid being moleſted by his re- 
lations. And it has been known ſince, that thoſe 
* who went about to inſtruct him, could never cure 
© him of his Socinianiſm (86). What follows is the 
moſt curious part of the ſtory, and therefore I muſt 
not forget it, * The author of the apology for the 
© Catholics, who falls into a violent paſſion when he 
© meets with a word that vexes him ever ſo little, 
© will doubtleſs call this ſtory a piece of impudence, 
© an impoſture and a calumny. He will ſay, that all 
© the fire in hell will not be ſufficient to puniſh the 
© author of ſo horrid a ſlander. But I muſt tell him, 
© that I only warrant the truth of theſe two things. 
© 1. That this young man told that ſtory, and even 
to many perſons very credible, and of known pro- 
< bity. 2. That this young man was truly Socinian, 
© when he left the Divines of Port-Royal, and that 
© he learned Socinianiſm in their houſe. As for what 


he adds, that his maſters were infected with the ſame 


_ © Hereſy, I cannot tell whether it be true. But I ſee 


Y (87) Eſprit de 
Mr Arnauld, 
Y Tim. i, p. 224. 


no reaſon why that Student ſhould invent ſo horrid 
© a calumny. And this, together with their way of 


© ſpeaking of the Trinity and Incarnation, may form, 


if not a proof, at leaſt a very ſtrong ſuſpicion. This 
is what we know of the matter, and what we had 
© to ſay about it. The public will judge of it, as 
© they think fit. This is what people get by provok- 
* ing others ($7). | 

This author did not think that Mr Arnauld's re- 
ply would contain but few words; he expected abun- 
dance of reflexions and exclamations, for he believed 
his Hiſtory would produce great effects. But Mr Ar- 
nauld was contented to confute it in a few words, and 


with great moderation, tho' he knew very well how 


to be paſſionate. His anſwer runs thus: He had a mind 
to make people believe that the Divines of Port-Reyal had 
an averfion for Cakviniſm, but that they were very much 
inclined ta the Socinian Hereſy, for which he gives this 
Proof. Some young children of quality were inſiructed at 


. Port-Ryyal, in human learning, and at the ſame time 


care was taken to give them a pious education. Moſt of 
them were but ten, twelve, or fourteen years of age, and 
the oldeſt was hardly fixteen. The Greek and Latin me- 
thods, and the Greek roots in French verſe were made 
for them. Now let us fee what Mr Furieu tells us in 
his famous book, intituled, L'Eſprit de Mr Arnauld. 
He ſays the books of the Calvinifts were carefully kept 
from them ; but that they had a full liberty to read thoſe 
of the Socinians, as much as they would; and that by 
the reading of thoſe books, one of thoſe children whom he 
names, and who was a native of Orleans, as he Jays, 
taking a liking to the Socinian errors, left the church, 


and 781 9 But this flory 2 utterly falſe. 


8 O C IN 8. 


if they had publiſhed a ſtory as ill circumſtantiated as that which concerns young Picaut, 


the 


There never was a child at Port -· Royal of ſuch a name 
and family as this is ſaid to be; nay, there never was 
there any of the city of Orleans. The ground on aubich be 


builds that flory, viz. that children of that age were al. 


loabed to read the Socinian books, ſufficiently ſhews that 
one may expect any thing from a man, ⁊ubo does not ſcruple 
to publiſh ſuch horrid and incredible lies (88). 

Many reflexions might be made on the pains the 
author of Z"Efprit de Mr Arnauld took to convict the 
gentlemen of Port-Royal of Socinianiſm ; but I ſhall 
only make three. layer g Fc | 

The firſt is, that if any one accuſed that writer of 


the ſame thivg, he would find the proofs of his accu- 
ſation in ZEfprit de Mr Arnauld, for he needs only 
form this ſyllogiſm. FL 


| A man who 'believes on the one ſide, that the my - 
ſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation cannot be proved 
by any paſſages of the ſcripture, but what may be 


eluded, and who on the other ſide does not blindly 


ſubmit to the deciſions of councils (89), is a Socinian. 
But the author of L'Efprit de My Arnauld believes 
ſo, and makes no ſuch ſubmiſſion. | 
Therefore he is a Socinian. | 
The major propoſition of this ſyllogiſm is plain! 
the doctrine of that author; for intending to Juſtify 


what he had ſaid (go), that Socinianiſm was the Theo- 
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(88) Arnauld, 
Difſertation ſur 
le pretendu bon- 
heur du plaiſir 
des ſens, Pag. 


13, 14. 


(89) See l Esprit. 
de Mr Arnauld, 
Tom. i, pag. 2 20. 


(90) In the Po- 


logy of ſome grave ſocieties, meaning the gentlemen litique du Clerge, 
of Port-Royal, he alledges for a proof their teaching F. 90. 


that Chriſt's Divinity has not been revealed with a ſut- 
ficient evidence, and their giving ground to ſuſpect 
that they do not believe one ought to ſubmit to coun- 
cils. He muſt therefore look upon this as an undoubt- 
ed ſign of the Socinian Hereſy, otherwiſe he could not 
clear himſelf of calumny ; his accuſation would be ill 
proved, and he would a falſe accuſer. Wherefore 


I need only prove the minor. propoſition. It conſiſts 
of two parts: the laſt does not want to be proved; for 


it is manifeſt-enough that a Proteſtant miniſter does not 


blindly ſubmit to councils : And the following words 


afford the proof of the firſt. I am far from deſigning 


to leſſen the force and clearneſs of thoſe. characters of the 
Divinity of the ſcripture ; but I dare ſay that there is 
none of them but may be eluded by prophane men. None 
of them makes à proof, to which ſomething may not be 
anſwered ; and if they be conſidered together, tho they 
have a greater force than when they ſtand by themſelves, 
yet they are not ſtrong enough to form-a. moral demonſtra- 
tion (91). It were needleſs to object to me that this 
paſſage does not concern Chriſt's Divinity; for it were 
in vain to pretend that Go p has evidently revealed to 
us the Divinity of his Son in the ſcripture, if it was 
affirmed that it does not clearly appear, that the ſcrip- 
ture is the word of Gop. But, befides, that author 
has (92) a diſpute with another miniſter (93) about this 


(91) Jurieu, 
Traite de la Na- 
ture & de Ja 


Grace, pag. 246. 


(92) I write this 


queſtion, Whether the belief of our myſteries ſuppoſes in July 1696. 
t 


ie evidence of the teſtimony ; and does not only den 
it, but alſo maintains that the afhrmative is a. pern 
cious opinion. Iam going to ſhew that he may re- 
ceive, another wound with his own weapon. You 
have ſaid that if is not true that the paſſages, which 


y (93) See his two 
l- books againſt 


Mr Saurin. 


prove Chriſt's Divinity, cannot be any ways eluded (94). (94) Eſprit de 
You have ſaid that they are as clear as the paſſages Mr Arnauld, 
which concern his humanity, and as clear as the de- Tem. i, P. 297. 


ciſion of the council of Nice, or any. text that one 
could contrive on purpoſe. 'The meaning of which 
is, that the cavils that might be raiſed againſt them 


are as inſignificant, as thoſe that ſhould be raiſed againſt 


a text made on purpoſe. How come you then to con- 


o 


feſs (95) that the characters of the Divinity of the (95) . 
ſcripture may be eluded? How come you to ſay that tion (91). 


the objections of the Socinians are conſiderable? Theſe 


are your words: The proofs of the ſcripture, on which 


the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the neceflity of 


Grace, are grounded,  hawe not the utmoſt degree of evi 
dence : Thoſe myſteries are liable to and admit of diſicul- 


ties, not only with reſpect to human reaſon, but alſo in 


relation to the holy ſcripture, wherein there are ſeveral 
paſſages that want to be reconciled wwith. the truth. Thoſe, 
200 take the objections of the Socinians againſt myſteries, 
and thoſe of the Pelagians againſt Grace, to be vain and 


inconſiderable, are miſtaken, and do not conſider the thing (96) Jurieu, De- 
with à due attention. They are real difficulties, and de. fenſe de la 


intitalpd, L'Efprit de Mr Arnauld, it is the 5 
LY | 


aſeneſi, 


. Doctrine Uni- 
ſerve to be cleared (96). Remember that in the book, verſelle de E. 
eateſ} gliſe, pag. 467. 


* 
(1 
: 
z 
. 
b 
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; 
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naccius, in Con- 
tinuatione Jo. 
Micrzlii Syn- 
tagm. Hiſtoriæ 
Eccleſiaſt. 


$OCINUS. 


the chief witneſs alledged by the modern author I ſpeak of [N]. 2 do not give a 
particular account of what concerns the opinions and books of Socinus : it- may be ſeen 
6% Daniel Hart- in general in Moreri's Dictionary. A German Hiſtorian (i) has reduced the doctrine of 


the Socinians into 229 Propoſitions. 


2 


The moſt general objection, raiſed againſt them, is, that by refuſing to believe what 
they think to be contrary to Philoſophical truths, and by deny ing the unconceivable 
myſteries of the-Chriſtian religion, they open a way to Scepticiſm, Deiſm, and Atheiſm. 
Perhaps it might be objected to them, that they do the ſame, ar leaſt indirectly, by their 
way of explaining the paſſages of the Scripture, which concern the conſubſtantiality of the 
Word. For it ſeems to follow from their explications that the apoſtles, being animated 
with an ardent zeal for the glory of Jesus CHRIST, made uſe of the moſt ſtrained 
figures and expreſſions that devotion can ſuggeſt, when they ſpoke of his perfections. Thus 


the votaries of the Holy Vigin have carried it as high, and as near a true and real 


deification as ever they could. But if the expreſſions of the Apoſtles were to be aſcribed 
to an Enthuſiaſtic zeal, and not to the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, it 
is plain the Scripture would be of little more authority than the 5 upon the 


ſaints. But by over-throwing the inſpiration of the ſacred writers, the w 
comes to nothing, and then every thing will be a meer Philoſophical diſpute. 


baſeneſs, and the higheſt prevarication an orthodox Di- 
vine can be guilty of againſt the eternal Divinity of the 
Son, thus to give it up to the Heretits, by making a con- 


feffion ſo falſe, ſo dangerous, and fo proper to confirm them 


(97) Eſprit de 
Mr Arnauld, 
Tom. i, pag. 209. 


(98) See l' Eſprit 


de Mr Arnauld, 
ibid. pag. 198. 


in their errors (97), that is, by confeſſing as you do, 
that Chriſt has not diſcovered his Divinity in words fo 
clear as not to be eluded (98). | 

My ſecond reflexion is, That if thoſe proofs al- 
ledged ro ſhew that the gentlemen of Port-Royal are 


Socinians, were good, it would follow from thence 


that the whole Romiſh Church is Socinian; for what 
has been ſaid by thoſe gentlemen concerning the ob- 
ſcurity of the ſcripture, is the general doctrine of that 
Church. Beſides, few Roman Catholics believe the 
Pope's infallibility in matters of fact; nay, they do 
not aſcribe that privilege to univerſal councils. The 


Janſeniſts never denied the infallibility of thoſe coun- 


cils in point of doctrine, and even have acknowledged 
that the five propoſitions were heretical, in the ſenſe 
they pretend the Popes have condemned them. What 
they have ſaid in particular to juſtify ſome Nuns, who 
refuſed to ſubſcribe to certain formularies, and to ſub- 
mit to ſome epiſcopal mandates, is of ſuch a nature, 
that all Monks would fay the ſame, if they were mo- 


| lefted by Biſhops. How often have they been at law 


that one ought not to ſubſcri 


with their Prelates? How often have they appealed 
againſt them to ſynods, or to the Pope? Is it not a 
ook demonſtration, that they do not believe one 
. e to ſacrifice one's knowledge to the authority of 
inferior tribunals ? I confeſs, ſome ſay that a Monk 
ought blindly to obey his ſuperior ; but it is only in 
what concerns the diſcipline and obſervances ; and 
they would not think themſelves obliged to obey him, 
if he commanded them to believe what they know to 
have been condemned by the councils. And therefore 
if the gentlemen of Port-Royal are Socinians, becauſe 
they ſay, on the one fide, that our myſteries are not 
evidently contained in the 4 and, on the other, 

againſt one's conſcience 
an epiſcopal mandate, or a bull that decides only a 
matter of fact, there is no univerſity, nor religious 


community in the Church of Rome, but what is So- 


(99) During the 
congregation de 
Auxiliis, Cle- 
ment VIII, be- 
ing not favoura- 
ble to them, 
they publickly 
maintained at 
Rome, that it 
was no article of 
faith, to believe 
that Clement 
VIII was Pope. 
Others taught 
that he was not 
infallible. See 
the Hiſtory of 
that Congrega- 
tion printed in 
the year 427 
ay, P At -. 
DE in. de 
France, book ii, 


cinian. Let us therefore admire the diſcerning fa- 
culty of Mr Arnauld's adverſary ; and let us confeſs 
that no man was eyer more lucky than he in the 
choice of his proofs. It is not to be doubted, that 
if the Jeſuits found themſelves in the fame circum- 
ſtances with the Divines of Port-Royal, they would 
do what thoſe Divines have done (99). Would that 
prove their being Socinians ? 5 | 

My third reflexion concerns the great care that 
writer takes to excuſe himſelf to the public, for re- 
vealing the ſecret of one Picaut, or Picot. He is afraid 
of undoing Port-Royal; he declares he has been a long 
time doubtful whether he ſhould ſtrike ſuch a blow; 
he would neyer have done it, had thoſe 338 
been leſs unjuſt, and leſs cruel to his party : However, 
he applauds himſelf for his victory; this is what people 
et, ſays he, by provoking others, Does it not look 
Tike a convincing proof? Would not one think it is 
one of thoſe e that put an end to all cavils, 
and further proceedings in a cauſe ? But, after all, it 
appears that the only thing he objects againſt the 

8 | 


ole revelation 
I forgot 


gentlemen of Port-Royal is a ſtory, which he dares 
not warrant: He knows not whether it be true. Who 
will then believe it, fince he himſelf doubts of it, be- 
ing otherwiſe filly enough to fancy that his tale would 
cait ſo ſhameful a blot upon thoſe gentlemen, that he 
is afraid of being guilty of a piece of cruelty ? But 
let not that trouble his conſcience : He may be very 
ſure that ſuch ſtories will never make any impreſſion 
upon impartial men, nor even upon the Jeſuits. I 
would not deny that Picaut ſaid ſo; but he muſt be 
compared to thoſe deſerters, who tell a thouſand lies 
to the beſiegers about the ſtate of the towns that are be- 
ſieged out of which they eſcaped. I have a book 
printed at Cologn for Peter Marteau in the year 1679, 


and intituled, Trazte des Parlemens ou Eftats generaux, 


This is doubtleſs our fu- 


compose par Pierre Picault. 
gitive ; for there is a great deal of Socinianiſm in that 
book. When a grave man, who has a great reputa- 
tion, leaves his country and his Church, what he ſays 
may be depended upon. This is what makes me be- 
lieve that the author of the Po/rtique du Clerg knew 
not what he ſaid when he ſpoke of a third party, and 
of that vaſt number of Socinians of which he ſuppoſes 
France is full ; for when I aſked two or three years 
ago (100) a famous Father of the Oratory (101), whe- 
ther it was true that there were many Socinians among 
the Clergy of France, he anſwered me that there was 
hardly any body who knew the works and doctrines 
of that ſet, There are every where Unbelievers and 
Sceptics ; but they are not Socinians. . 

Let us conclude, That the author of the Politique du 
Clergè not being able to prove the heinous accuſation 
publiſhed by him againſt Port-Royal, is duly convicted 
of being a downright calumniator. The proofs al- 
ledged by him, ought to be compared with thoſe of a 
man, who having ſaid that the governor of a place 
is a traitor to his ſovereign, mould prove it; Firſt, By 
imputing to him a conduct like that of all other go- 
vernors, and of thoſe whoſe fidelity he could not deny. 
Secondly, By publiſhing ſome ſilly ſtory, which a ſol- 
dier, who deſerted from the place, told the enemies. 

V] What concerns young Picaut, the chief witneſs al- 
ledged by the modern author I ſpeak of.) Here follows 
what Mr le Vaſſor did me the honour to write to me, 
the ſecond of January 1697. * If you had told me 
that you deſigned to ſpeak of Picaut's adventure, 
* which Mr Jurieu relates very wrong, I would have 
* given you a good account of it. He was my coun- 
* tryman (102), and I was very well acquainted with 
* him. His eldeſt brother married a near relation of 


* which is to be found at large in the two n 
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(100) I writ 
this in July 
1696, 


(rot) Viz, Mt 
le Vaſſor, who 
is now at Lon- 
don, and is very 
well known by 
his works, who 
profeſſed Divinuy 
in the Oratory, 
and is perfect 
acquainted witl 
the Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical „ 
State of France 9 


x 


(102) Mr le 
Vaſlor is a N- 
tive of Orleans 


(103) Lettres 
Choiſies de Mr 
Simon, pag. 149 


(104) That 70 
L' Eſprit de Mr 
Arnaud. 
(105) This rel! 

to theſe words d 

the ſame page. 

The man being 

vexed at that 

blunder, ant. 

ed me very 8 
nuouſly, and 

without Mu 
conſideratioe ® 


Fo ſaid, 
what b 7 Mt 


ſent te bum. 
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(706) See his 


Anſt. 1684. 


rus ine tiens, 


) Vix. Mt 


affor, who 
w at Lon- 
and is veij 
known by 
vorks, wi 
fed Divinity 
ne Oratory, 
perfetily 
ainted wit 
Civil and 
lefiaſtical 
te of Francs 
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2) Mr le 
for is a N- 
e of Orleans. 


3) Lettres 
\oifies de Mr 
non, page 149 


24) That ü, 
Eſprit de Mit 


05 This rem 
| theſe: worG 0 
je ſa me page. 
he man bellg 
exed at chat 
lander, ante 
4 me very . 


man ſpolb ee 
thing that!“ 
fent te butt. 


a 
3 


(107) Bodeche- 


pag. 15, apud 
Crenium Ani- 
madv. Part. xi, 


pag. 120, 121. 
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I forgot to ſay that there are ſome of the Orthodox who have complained that certain 
refutations of his books have notably conduced to the increaſing of his ſe& [O]. = 


and twenty firſt page, and the following, of the firſt 


volume. 
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aurites, that in a litti 
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He ſuppoſes the gentlemen of Port- Royal 
had a houſe in Paris, where they taught their ſcho- 
lars Socinianiſm, and permitted them to read the 
books of the Socinians. That romance is ſo well 
circumſtantiated, that any body would think at firſt, 
it is rather a true hiſtory than a fictitious ſtory. And 
yet it is certain, the gentlemen of Port-Royal have 
had no ſchool in Paris where they taught youth. 
Here is what gave occaſion to that romance. The 
young man ſpoken of in that book, called Picaut, 
was in the inſtitution of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
which is properly a place for the novices, who de- 


very well known in the world, who had been a mi- 
niſter in Burgundy, and was expelled by his bre- 
thren, being convicted of Socinianiſm, happened to 
be there at the ſame time. The Fathers of the 
Oratory, who took him to be a converted miniſter, 
admitted him into their inſtitution. It was he who 
turned the young man's brains with what he told 
him about the Apocalypſe and Socinianiſm. Thus 
that Socinianiſm proceeded from your people, and 
not from the gentlemen of Port-Royal, nor from 
the Fathers of the Oratory. That ſchool, wherein 


© the Socinian books are not locked up, is a meer 


dream of your men, who give out through the whole 
book manifeſt lies for true ſtories.” 

[O] They have complained that certain refutations of 
his books have . . . . . conduced to the increaſing of his 


fe.) This is the judgment of Druſius (106) con- 
Letter, ad Fra- cerning a work publiſhed againſt Socinus by Sibrandus 


tres Belgas, it is 
the CCLIIId of 
the collection of 9 | 
Letters publiſhed * cinum de Servatore integrum ederet cum prolixa re- 
by the Remon- 
ſtrants, Xait, 


Lubbertus in the year 1611. * Credebat ille (Lub- 
* bertus) . . . . rete ſe facere atque utiliter, quod So- 


« futatione. Sed vide quid collega ipſius J. Druſius 
de facto ifto judicaverit: Plures ſolà libri Socini 
« leftione, & parum accurata ejus confutatione, Soci- 
« nianos brevi tempore factos fuiſſe ſcribit, quam mul- 
* tis ante annis per cæteros libros eorum facti fuerant. 
© Nec mirum. Qui enim argumenta adverſarii ſui, 
© cum nervis ſuis omnibus vibrata ac torta, valide non 
« retorquet, is proponendo illa, plus obeſt cauſſæ ſux, 
© quam confutando prodeſt (107). - - - Lubbertus thought 
© he did an uſeful thing in publiſhing the book of Socinus, 
de Servatore, entire, with a large refutation of it. 
© But ſee what his collegue Druſius thought of it. He 
| time more people were made 
© Socinians, by the reading of Socinus s book only, and 
© its inſufficient refutation, than for many years paſt by 
© all their other writings. And no wonder. For aubo- 
* ever does not ſufficiently anſwer all the arguments bil- 
* fully propoſed and managed by an adverſary, does more 
© hurt to his own cauſe by propoſing, than good by refut- 
ing them This we find in a work printed in the 
year 1624, The ſame thing is to be found in a letter 
which Arnold Poelenburg publiſhed in the year 1655. 
I will give you his own words, which cenſure two 
other authors who refuted the Socinians. * Laudant 
* vulgo & magnifice deprædicant Reformati conſilium 
Magiſtratus Amſtelodamenſis, quo libros Crellii & 
Volckelii de vera religione juſſit exurere. At à quo 
decretum iſtud Ampliſſimi Magiſtratus majore con- 
temptu violatur, quam a D. Mareſio, qui nobis duas 
jam partes iſtius operis combuſti ac intermortui in 
lucem vitamque revocavit? Qua in re aliorum Re- 
formatorum èxemplum imitari ſe dicit; nec dubium 
eſt, quin hunc quoque alii ſecuturi ſint, qui pro ſua 
parte diligenter incumbant, ut plurima Socinianorum 
{cripta protrudant in lucem. Adjicitur quidem, fa- 
teor, in pleriſque adverſariorum libris refutatio ; ſed 
ut eſt hominum indoles ad deteriora proclivior, mul- 
to facilius hæreſin, quam veritatem allubeſcere vulgo 
creditum eſt. Deinde addita refutatio interdum uſ- 
que adeò frigida & infirma eſt, ut nulla res efficaciùs 
errorem in animos inſtillet, quam ejuſmodi refutatio. 
Hine cum Sibrandus Lubbertus Socini librum de Ser- 
vatore edidiſſet integrum, addita prolixa reſponſione, 
Vir Clar. Joan. Druſius ipſius collega hoc factum 
ane quam ægerrimè tulit, ſcripſitque ejus libri edi- 
tione, & parum accurata refutatione, plures ad Soci- 
nianiſmum brevi ſpatio temporis adductos, quam 
omnibus Socinianorum libris, qui multis retro annis 
exſtitiſſent. Conſtat mihi ex relatu viri cujuſdam & 
docti, & pii, & à Socinianiſmo alieni, D. Gomarum 
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* (at qualem virum !) olim in Academia Leidenſi pra» 
* legentem, argumenta quzdam Socini refutäſſe; ſed 
ita infeliciter, ut mults facturus fuiſſet ſatiùs, fi ea 
5 penitus intacta reliquiſſet. Quod idem affirmare 
poſſis de pleriſque ſcriptoribus hodiernis, qui ex So- 
cini refutatione ſtudent inclareſcre, magnumque no- 
men (imperitiz credo ſuæ) ad poſteras tranſmittere, 
* cum paſſim paucas rationes, & multa convitia, velut 
de plauſtro, in adverſarios congerant. Junium ta- 
« men, Placæum, aliòſque his anl. ſemper excipio, 
qui non maledictis, ſed ut Theologos decuit, argu- 


mentis Socinum oppugnarunt (108). The methudt (108) Arnoldus 
* taken to ſuppreſs the Socinian ſect and their writings, Poelenburg, in 


Ey burning or anſwering their books, «was fo 

* ſucceeding, that — their numbers rt rotor 
* creaſed, and their books became more tou and fourht 
after. That after the magiſtrates 
ordered the books of Crellius and Vo 
* ligione 7 be burnt publickly, Maręſius began to reprint 
* them, and had publiſhed two parts. That there was 
no doubt that example would be followed'by others of 


the Reformed. That when Sibrandus Lubbertus had 


© publiſhed the entire book of Socinus de Servatore, tage- 
ther with a long confutation, the þ abc Joannes Dru- 


us, his colleague, was exceedingly difpleaſed, and wrote 


* to him, that by his publiſhing that byok, and his in- 
* ſufficient anſwer, more people had been turned to Soci- 
nianiſm, than for many years paſt. That a certain 


cinianiſm, had told him, that Gomarus, formerly a 
Profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of Leyden, had 
endeavoured to refute ſome of the arguments of Socinus, 
but fo unhappily, that he had done much better not to 
attempt it. And, finally, that the like might be ſaid 
of moſt of the writers at that time, who thought to 
tranſmit their names to poſterity by refuting Socinus; 
ewho may indeed be famous (or rather infamous) for 
ufing reproaches inflead of arguments. t that Fu- 
nius, Placæus, and others lite them, who oppoſed to the 
* Socinians not foul language but ftrong arguments, as it 
© became Divines, were always to be excepted.” See 
alſo the preface which Chriſtian Hartſoeker ( og) hath 
prefixed to this letter. Druſius, who is there quot- 
ed on the fame account, is ſtiled dM & 7g- 
hoch F T, moſt learned and yr + orthodox. 
I leave my reader to judge of all this, and content 
myſelf to obſerve in general, that a {light refutation of a 
book, does only ſerve the more to recommend it. Me- 
zerai has ſaid the ſame thing many years ago. Du 
* Pleflis Mornai . . . . had written a large volume 
< againſt the Maſs : the importance. of the ſubject, the 
quality of the author, the politeneſs of his ſtile, and 
* ſtrength which appeared in his arguments, and the 
* authorities taken from the Fathers, to the number 
* upwards of four thouſar 4, had acquired him a great 
reputation; and it had been till heightened by the 


c 


weak attacks of all who had attempted to refute [ 


him (110). | | | | 
Others have obſerved that nothing is- more pernici- 
ous than to uſe bad arguments againſt impious per- 
ſons (111). The author of Religio Medici obſerves 
(112) that a man who would confirm himſelf in his 
opinions ought to diſpute with ſuch as are not well able 
to defend themſelves, and that every one is not quali- 
fied to maintain the truth, there being ſuch as know 
not the firſt principles, and that ſuffer themſelves to be 
led by a prepoſterous zeal. They give occaſion to the 
erroneous to attack ſome truths, which weak defen- 
ders are not able to ſupport. Obſerve what St Augu- 
ſtine (113) acknowledges concerning diſputes wherein 
he triumphed over the orthodox. It mutt not be for- 
got, that the moſt underſtanding authors chooſe rather 
to be filent than to attack a book which they find too 
hard. In this reſpect they take that courſe, which a 
great Politician would have to be purſued, when 
abuſes are ſo confirmed by long cuſtom, that a magi- 
ſtrate who would attempt a reformation, would but 
diſcover his own want of power, and indiſcreetly ex- 
poſe his authority (114). Theſe things were taken 
into conſideration by Father Paul, when he was de- 
ſired to write againſt the Sguittinio della Liberta Ve- 
neta (115). | | 
Nevertheleſs I think, that this aſſertion, It is better 


to give no anſwer at all to a dangerous book than a 


bad one, admits of a diſtinRtion z it is better, I ſay, 


with 


Epiſtola ad C. H. 
that is, Ch riſtia- 
num Hartfoeke- 


rum, pag. 59, 
ev dam bud apud Crenium, 
chelins/de vera re- ibid. Pag. 122. 


learned and pious perſon, who alſo was averſe from So- 


year 1600, pag. 
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(109) He was 
miniſter of the 
Arminians at 
Rotterdam, and 
is the father of 
Mr Hartſoeker 
the Philoſopher. 


(110) Mezerai, 
Abrege Chron. 
Tom; wi, at the 


m. 22.3. 


(111) See the ro- 
mark [A] of 
the article G A- 
RASSE, and 
what I quote 
from Monconis, 
in the remark 
M] of the ar- 
ticle HOBBES. 


(112) Religio 
Medici, §. vi, 
Pag. m. 36. 

(113) See the 


remark [D] of 
his article, 


(114) Omittere 
potius prævalida 
& adulta vitia 
quam hoc adſequi 
ut palam fieret 
quibus flagitiis 
impares eſſemus. 
Tiberius, apud 
Tacitum, Annal. 
lib. itt, cap. itt, 
See in the remark 
[L] of the article 
NESTORIUS, 
the application. I, + 
have made of this 
pafage of I- 


citus, : 


(115) See the. . 

Abbet de St Rea 

pag. m. 37, 

the Conjuration 

des Eſpagnols 8 
contre Veniſe, 
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with regard to thoſe; who, laying aſide prejudice, com- 
pare the objections and their 7 als, d ten 

tively conſider every thing. But good ſouls, pious, 

and eaſy to be ſatisfied in matters which they believe, 

are much more ſcandalized with no anſwer than a 

weak one. They do not readily diſcern when an an- 

ſwer is inſufficient: they always find ſome occaſion to 

triumph; for there is no refutation ſo pitiful as not to 

diſcover ſome defects in the book of an adverſary. 

Theſe obſervations, I own, will ſignify little, and will 

be no deciſion of the principal queſtion : but, however, 

they will pleaſe, and give ſatisfaction by an idea of ſu- 

periority, to the prepoſſeſſed readers, and ſuch as 

compare not one whole book to another whole book. - 

For the reſt, the quotation from Mezerai brings to 

(116) Soldat Sue- MY memory what hath been ſaid of the famous Count 

dois, pag. 133. de Tilli, that be en acquired honour, partly by his own 

See alſo what I good conduct, and partly by the bad conduct of thoſe he 

Th from Mr de ad to do with (116). He is not the only perſon of 
i Fochefoucaut vhom this may be ſaid, Cæſar obſerved that Pompey, 


fe tes — by a very ſingular good fortune, had acquired the 


Pag. 793. ſirname of Great, for having vanquiſhed ſome people 
SOMMONA-CODOM. So the Siameſe call a certain extraordinary man, 
(a) See Mr de la Whom they think to have attained to the fupreme felicity (a). 


Loubere, Rela- 


tion de Siam. 


num. 4, 5, Pag. 
m. 500, 501. 


to virlue. 


[4] I mention him only to have an opportunity of exa- 
mining an objefion . . . . which Mr du Rondel propoſed 
to me.] Mr du Rondel having read what I have ſaid 


at the end of the remark [I], in the article of Lucre- 


tius, was pleaſed to write to me, that he thought it 
would be oppoſed both by examples and arguments. 
For in the firſt place, at Siam, and in other coun- 
© tries, where they believe in Sommona-Codom, it 1s 
an undoubted doctrine that this Go Þ concerns him- 
c ſelf with nothing in his Nireupan, and ſuffers every 
« thing upon earth to take its own courſe; and yet 
< they pray to him, call upon him, and uſe all their 
«* endeavours to imitate him in the practice of virtue. 
© See the firſt tome of Mr de la Loubere's relation. 
© But in the ſecond place, ſuppoſing there was no 
© Sommona-Codom, nor any other god in this 
© world, the bare ſpeaking of the gods, and annex- 
ing to thoſe ideas all the beauty of morals, would 
* induce many people to aſpire to that degree of 
glory (1).” Being under a neceſſity of laying aſide 
a great many things till another time, I am forced, 
to my great grief, to ſuppreſs the ſequel of Mr du 
Rondel's fine letter ; but I ſhall give the ſubſtance of 
it in theſe few words: he in a lively manner ſets forth 
the power of admiration, and ſhews by great exam- 
ples, that the bare deſire of imitating an excellent 
model, has induced men to very difficult actions (2). 


(rt) A Letter of 
_ Mr du Ronde), 
of the 28th of 


January, 1696, 


(2) See the an- 
wer to the ſe - 
cond part of the 


objection, below. 


on the conduct of the Siameſe; and the better to 
clear the matter, I ſhall firſt of all ſet down the 
words of the Hiſtorian. Sommona-Codom order- 
< ed, before he died, that ſtatues and temples ſhould 
be conſecrated to him, and ſince his death he is in 
< that ſtate of reſt, which they expreſs by the word 
Nireupan. It is not a place, but a manner of be- 
ing; for, ſay they, to * properly, Sommona- 
Codom is no where, and enjoys no felicity: he has 
no power, and is not in a condition to do men ei- 
ther good or harm: the Portugueſe call it annihila- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, the Siameſe believe on the 
other ſide, that Sommona-Codom is happy, they 
put up prayers to him, and aſk him whatever they 
want: whether it be that their doctrine is incon- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, or that they carry their worſhip 
beyond their doctrine: but in whatever ſenſe they 
aſcribe a power to Sommona-Codom, they are 
agreed in this, that he has no power, but over the 
Siameſe, and does not concern himſelf with nations, 
© that worſhip other men than him (3).“ By this it 

- plainly appears, that the Siameſe ſpeak inconſiſtently 
of their Sommona-Codom. They ſay that he enjoys 

no felicity ; and, on the other hand, they think he is hap- 

One may therefore believe, that though they 

27 he has no power, they take him to be very power- 
ful : and therefore, it is no wonder if they pray to 
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(3) La Loubere, 
Relation de 
Siam, Tom, 1, 
ch. æxiv, pag. m. 
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and who atten- 


have an opportunity of examining a very ſubtile objection which Mr du Ronde! fog the en 
Tom. i, ch. xxii, propoſed to me [A] againſt what J have ſaid in the article of Lucretius (b), that the [KI, nu. 
belief of GO D's exiſtence without the belief of a providence, cannot be an inducement de LUCRE- 


ſenſe, they ſay one * of it, and when they con» 
e, 


I. I ſhall anſwer firſt the objection he grounds up- 


therefore, I ſay, that their devotion and their practi- 
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The treatiſe de Auforitate . Scripture, which Vor- Seis, 4p 

ſtius cauſed to be reprinted. at Steinfurt in the year 

1611, in 8vo, with ſome additions, is a work of 

Fauſtus Socinus, who publiſhed it in the year 1588, 

under the name of Dominicus Lopez Societatis Feſu. 

They put in the title that it was printed at Sevil, Hi/- 

pal ex officina Lazari Ferrerii. This work was print- 

ed in French at Baſil without the author's name in the 

year 1592. In the advertiſement of the Bookſeller it 

is ſaid that the Divines of Baſil had approved it after 

a careful examination, and that they had only diſal- 

lowed three places, the cenſure whereof was inſerted 

(118). The care of Vorſtius to procure a new edition (x13) Se 11 

of it was uſed as a proof of his Socinianiſm. It can- preface to the « 

not be denied that the doctrine of Socinus is to be dition of Stein- 

found in that book; but it is otherwiſe full of very fart. 

good proofs of the truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 


I mention him only to 


TIVUS, the Phi 
loſopher. 


Father 


him; their notions are ſo confuſed, that they allow 
them to affirm contradictory things of one and the 
ſame object. When they conſider it in a certain 


ſider it in another ſenſe, they deny it. Their no- 
tions are different from their inward ſentiments, 
which is the reaſon why their theory does not agree 
with their practice: however it be, we ought to be- 
lieve that they do not invoke Sommona-Codom, as a 
Being to which they aſcribe no power, and which 
minds nothing, but as a Being in which they acknow- 
ledge ſome power in ſome reſpects, by virtue of an 
inward ſentiment, which commonly has a greater in- 
fluence upon people, than the clear doctrines of ſpe- 
culative men, The Hiſtorian does clearly inſinuate, 
that they aſcribe ſome power to him; in whatever 
ſenſe, ſays he, they aſeribe it to him, they ars agreed 
in this, that he has mo er but over the Siameſe. 
This is my firſt remark, to which I add this obſer- 
vation. They are fully perſuaded that ſome things 
lead the ſoul to an eternal happineſs or miſery, and 
that whatever they can do in the honour of Sommona- 
Codom is fine, praiſe-worthy, juſt, and proper to 
make one attain to the ſupreme good. And therefore, 
though they ſhould teach conſtantly, and without any 
appearance of contradiction, that he concerns himſelf 
with nothing, that he has no power, and does not hear 
the prayers put up to him, yet they would apply 
themſelves to Rim in their neceſſity, and practiſe ſuch 
virtues as he was pleaſed with ; for it muſt, in their 
opinion, be the way to the ſupreme felicity. And 


cal morality are not contrary to what I advance ; for 
they believe both an exiſtence and a providence. It is 
true, they aſcribe no providence to Sommona-Codom 3; 
but it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, that they attribute 
it to ſomething elſe, from which they expect to be re- 
warded for their good works. They have hft the idea 
of GOD, as well as the Chineſe : but they have never- 
theleſs preſerved that antient maxim according to which 
virtue is to be rewarded, and vice to be puniſhed (4). (4) Id. ibu. c. 
They aſcribe therefore that diftributive Fuſtice to à xxii!, nan. t 
blind fatality. It is from this fatality they expect their Pg. 5 
happineſs, if they live virtuouſly ; and they are per- | 
ſuaded it will reward them for the honours paid to 
Sommona-Codom. To have a right notion of their 
impious doctrine, one needs only conſider the opinions 
of the Literati among the Chineſe : they are thoſe, who 
have degrees of literature, and the only men who have a 
ſhare in the government. They are grown altogether 
impious, and though they have not altered the language 
of their args. ob yet have made the foul of the 
heavens, and all other fouls, ta be I know not ao 
atrial ſubſtances, dyſtitute of intelligence: and they have 
Mabliſbed a blind fatality, as the only judge Y mens 
I. | 10n5g 
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actions, that does, as they believe, what an omnipotent 
and moſt wiſe juſtice could do. They pretend that 7 is 
a thing conſonant to the principles of nature, that virtue 
ſhould be always attended with happineſs, and vice with 
miſery, by @ certain, though unknown, ſympathy between 
virtue and happineſs, and between vice and mi- 
\.z ſery (5). Thus the Chineſe and Siameſe very much 

(5) Id. ibid. 4 , g . 
vs. 14. P. 514. differ from Epicurus : they deny the exiſtence of God, 
| and acknowledge a providence (6), whereas Epicurus 
(6) That is, a rejected a providence, and acknowledged the exiſtence 
law wheredy of a Deity. It is not therefore ſtrange that the Siameſe 
evil is puniſhed, ſhould invoke Sommona-Codom, and endeayour to 
anole ©” imitate his. virtuous life; but one might wonder at 
| Epicurus, if he had prayed to Jupiter, and laid a 
great conſtraint upon himſelf to honour the gods; for 
he was perſuaded that his prayers and endeavours 
would be of no uſe to him. On the contrary, the 
Siameſe helieve that their worſhip of the heroe will 
bring them an ample reward. 'The blind fatality, the 
natural laws and ſympathies they acknowledge between 
virtue and happineſs, and between vice and miſery, 
are as powerful a motive and as great a curb as the be- 
lief of a knowing providence. | | 
I go farther ſtill, and I fay that according to the 


h | 
ar ery courſe of nature (7), that belief has not ſo great an in- 


Doctrine of a 


natural and blind fluence as the opinion of the Siameſe. A natural con- 


conneftion be- nexion between virtue and happineſs, and between 
twixt virtue and | 


dapainels} ind vice and miſery, would be more proper to a& upon a 
between vice and mercenary mind, than the perſuaſion of the orthodox, 


miſery, would without the divine grace. 'That connexion would 
have a greater never fail to produce it's full and perfect effect, ſince 
influence on men, 


than the Chri.. it Would not be ſubmitted to a cauſe, which thinks 
ſtian doctrine, fit ſometimes to derogate from it's laws, to extend or 
concerning pro- confine them, and to haſten or retard the execution 
vidence, of them, in a word, to diſpoſe of them according 
: to it's deſigns and various circumſtances. That con- 
* oy, nexion, for that very reaſon that it were only a blind 
ang the pref fatality, would afford good men a perfect certainty of 
tion of the Divine à quick reward, and fill the wicked with a neceſſary 
Grace, upon fear of a quick puniſhment. But by ſuppoſing a pro- 
= predeſtina- vidence, which diſpoſes of all things according to it's 
will, and with a wiſdom, all the deſigns of which 
we do not comprehend, one cannot be certain that a 
good action will be profitable, or a bad one detri- 
mental; for one may think, in each particular jun- 
Eture, that it is one of the caſes, wherein Gop is 
not pleaſed to follow the general law of rewarding 
good actions, or that of puniſhing evil ones. Chriſtians 
are agreed that Go p ſuſpends the execution of thoſe 
laws as long as he thinks fit. They even ſay, that an 
old ſinner, who has enjoyed all the pleaſures of life, 
will be eternally happy, provided that on his death- 
bed he perform one act of true repentance ; and that 
whoever in his old age departs from the way of virtue, 
tho? he hath purſued it for a long time through man 
troubles,” will be eternally damned (8). Doubrlels 
this may be the reaſon why the fear of Go p's judg- 
ments, or the hope of his rewards, make no great 
impreſſion upon worldly people. If there was an in- 
diſſoluble connexion between devoutly aſking a good 
thing of Go p, and obtaining it, none could doubt of 
the efficacy of a devout prayer; but, according to the 
doctrine of divines about that part of Divine worſhip, 
none can be ſure that the moſt earneſt and devout 
Prayers of a mother for the recovery or converſion of 
her ſon, or for the deliverance of her huſband unjuſtly 
impriſoned, will be heard. Thoſe, who have heard 
ſome Divines preach about the efficacy of prayer, or 
who have ſome bboks, upon that fubject, know 
that the proofs alledged and. grounded either upon 
arguments or examples, are very ſtrong. and cogent : 
however, the difficulties muſt be examined at laſt. 
Preachers do not conclude' without ſuppoting that it 
will be aſked, How comes it that ſome things are not 


0) Compare 
8 * the 
uth chapt 
of Keel: pter 


obtained tho he be aſked with faith, and for the 


greateſt glory of Go Þ ? Their anſwer is, That Go p 
— us What we aſked of him upon ſeveral occa- 
ions, 9 ” try us, or humble us niore and more, 


SOMMON A-CODO = - 
Father Tachard relates ſeveral things 6f this Sommona-Codom, whom he call 
Sommonokhodom. He is, ſays he (c), the god whom the Siameſe worſhip at this time, (c) Tachard, | 
They ſuppoſe he © was born a god by his own virtue, and that immediately after his Lag, 5. 205, 


181 


ot vi, p. 205 


« birth, without any maſter to inſtruct him, he acquired, by a bare intuition of his mind, Purcb Edit. 
a perfect knowledge of whatever concerns Heaven and Earth, Paradiſe and Hel}; 

and of the moſt impenetrable ſecrets of nature; that he remembred at the ſame time, 

< whatever he had done in all the ſeveral lives he had lived; and that after he had taught 


N « thoſe 
or becauſe he knows that the favours we pray for 
would be prejudicial to us; and becauſe out wants, 
and what concerns his glory, are better-known, to him 
than to us. There is no caſe in which every body 
may not judge that his prayers may not be. granted 
thro? one of thoſe motives ; hence it is that the hope 
of being heard is always mixed with great uncertainty; 
and that many. people grow remiſs in the practice of 
prayer, or only aſk of Gop the general grace of ac; 
quieſcing in his will, Men would act quite otherwiſe, 
were they perſuaded that there is a neceſſary connexion 
between a devout prayer, and the obtaining of what 
is prayed for; they would apply themſelves to provi- 
dence in all their wants, as they come near a fire, when 
they are troubled with cold. And therefore ſince tl 
Siameſe are perſuaded that there is a fatal, immu- 
table, and neceſſary connexion between virtue and 
happineſs, and between vice and miſery, that doctrine 
ſhould be a more powerful inducement to virtue among 
them, than religion is in other countries. They 
ſhould apply themſelves to virtue in order to be happy, 
as they have recourſe to food, when they are hungry ; 
and they ſhould depart from vice to avoid miſery, as 
they keep off from the firewhen they are afraid of being 
burnt. But then their morals would be wholly mer- 
cenary. The pure notions of honeſty would not be 
their principle. I muſt obſerve, by the by, that it is 
very ſtrange they ſhould believe what is told of them 
concerning that fatal connexion. Is there no man 
among them that grows, rich by unlawful means, or 
is poor without being accounted vicious, or that is 
wounded by endeavouring to fave another man's life? 
I fancy, if they were preſſed hard en this head, 
they would come off with ſome Stoical notions, vix. 
that diſeaſes, vexation, and poverty, are no evils, and 
that riches, pleaſure, and health, are not good things 
(9). I could eaſily believe that the common people do (9) Compare 
not follow that opinion of a natural ſympathy between what is ſaid be- 


virtue and happineſs, and between vice and miſery ; fore remark [EI 


and that it is only a doctrine of their men of letters, of the article 
who have den 10 a providence, and nevertheleſs n 
were ſenſible that it is an uſeful thing to preſerye the 
common opinion concerning rewards and puniſh- | 
ments. VV 8 
II. I come now to examine the other part of the Wa z TnER 
objection. I grant, that a man may admire and ho- che admiration 
nour an object without expecting any reward for it, of an excellent. . 
beſides the ſatisfaction of doing juſtice to merit; but Being, that wu 
I cannot grant that any man will invoke it againſt © "ither 8 
his inclinations, and offer ſacrifices to it in order to be of any uſe to 
pleaſe it, and appeaſe it's anger, if he be well per- make us yirtuour, 
ſuaded, 1, That it concerns itſelf with nothing; 
takes care of nothing ; that the ill lives of men do 
not diſpleaſe it, and that their good lives are not ac- 
ceptable to it. 2. That there is no other Being that 
can reward the honours paid to that Being, or puniſh 
men for indulging their paſſions. This is the ground 
of the maxim I 3 advanced, that he belief of the 
exiflence of G O D without the belief of a providence, can- 
not be an inducement to virtue, nor a curb to wice. But, 
will ſome ſay, May not men full of admiration for an 
excellent, holy, and happy being, that is honoured 
all over the world, 2 it to themſelves as the 
model of their lives, and reſiſt their bad inclinations, 
and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to practiſe virtue in 
order to imitate it? I anſwer, they may do it, if they 
believe that this painful imitation will make them like 
that being, or procure them ſome. other advantage of 
great value. But then their belief of the Divine 
exiſtence will be attended with the belief of a provi- 
dence : they will belieye, either as the Siameſe and 
Chineſe do, that nature has inſeparably united, by a 
blind fatality, happineſs with virtue, and miſery. with 
vice; and that the imitation of one Somniona-Codom 
will in time put them in a ſtate like his; or they 
will believe that an intelligent legiſlator has defigned 
rewards for thoſe, who al chuſe the holy and * 
leaſt, 


py life of the immortal gods for their pattern. 
2 2 | 


nor harm, may 
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* thoſe great things, he left them in writing, that poſterity might be benefitted by them. 
He ſays in thoſe books, that being a god, he deſired one day to manifeſt his divinity 


{4) Id. ibid. pag. to men by ſome extraordinary prodigy y. . . (4). That immediately he found 
12 15 c himſelf carried through the air on a throne ſhining with gold and precious ſtones, that 
© came out of the earth in the very fame place where he was; and that the angels at the 
< ſame time coming down from Heaven paid him the honour and worſhip due to him 
.. . . + (e). That ever ſince he aſpired to be a god, he returned into the world 
2 © five hundred and fifty times under different ſhapes; that in each new birth, he had 
always been the firſt, and as it were the prince of thoſe animals under whoſe ſhapes 
he came into the world; that he had often given his life for his ſubjects, and that being 
< an ape he delivered a town from a horrid monſter which deſolated it; that he had 
© been a moſt potent king, and that ſeven days before he obtained the empire of the 
c world, he removed, in imitation of a certain anchoret, with his wife and his two 
children, into remote ſolitudes, where he renounced the world and his paſſionss .. 


(e) 14, ibid, pag, 


93 Ibid, fg. () That he had gone all over the world teaching men what is good and evil, and the 
14, 


© true religion, which he writ down to leave it to poſterity, 


He had ſeveral diſciples, 


© who, in the quality of prieſts, where to imitate him in a moſt particular manner by 
wearing an habit like his, and obſerving the rules he preſcribed to them, when at 
< Jaft he attained to the eighty ſecond year of his age. . . . . He was ſeized with 
t a violent cholic of which he died. His foul aſcended into the eighth Heaven [BJ. 
We ſhall ſee below what is related of his brother [C]. 


leaſt, they will hope that mankind will be ſo equitable 


as to admire their virtue, and to beſtow glorious re- 


wards upon it; and that, perhaps, ſome time or other 
they ſhall be deified. The glory of Miltiades had a 
great influence over Themiſtocles, tho' Themiſtocles 
expected nothing from Miltiades ; I grant it: May 
not at this day the memory of the Alexanders and 
Czfars have ſuch a power over the paſſions of ſome 
men, as to 
things? And yet they are fully perſuaded that thoſe 
conquerors know not what paſſes upon earth, and can 
do neither good nor harm. I own all this ; but did 
not Themiſtocles know that by imitating Miltiades, 


he would attain to the ſame glory he did? Could thoſe 


who ſhould now tread in the ſteps of Cæſar and Ale- 
xander, be ignorant that trophies, panegyrics, and 
the immortality of their name would be the price and 


glorious reward of their labours ? And therefore all 


the examples of the power of admiration and imita- 

tion, that can be alledged, ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a 

cauſe, which rewards the trouble of the admirer and 

the imitator ; and conſequently they are not contrary 

to my aſſertion. Here is another reflexion. 'The be- 

lief of the Divine exiſtence, without a belief of a pro- 

vidence, ought not to be accounted an inducement 

to virtue, if whatever it can produce, may be pro- 

duced by the meer idea of what is honeſt, and by the 

meer deſire of being praiſed : but the meer idea of 

what is honeſt, and the meer deſire of being praiſed, 

may produce whatever the admiration and imitation 

of the gods of Epicurus could effect. This is manifeſt 

if it be attentively conſidered. Therefore, &c. I 

would not take advantage of this, wiz. That a fol- 

lower of Epicurus could not flatter himſelf, that by 

imitating the virtues of the gods, he would be in time 

(10) Epicurus as happy as they were (10). That had been to no 
and his followers purpoſe, ſince Mr du Rondel does not ſuppoſe that 


os gy _ Epicurus is alſo concerned in the objection. See the 


with the body. mugs (11). 
[LB] His foul aſcended into the eighth heaven.) It is 
« properly the paradiſe called Mruppaam : the ſoul is 
no longer ſubject to en and miſery, and enjoys a 
perfect felicity ; and therefore ſhe will never be born 


(11) I propoſe 
this only as a 
problem, which 
Mr du Rondel 


may examine, and © Again : this is what they call being annihilated, 


T defire him to For they do not underſtand by that word the entire 
confute it as deſtruction of a thing, whereby it is reduced to no- 
_ 3 thing; but they only mean that it appears no longer 
the further in. upon earth, though it lives in heaven. As for his 
ſtruction of my body it was burnt; and his bones, as they ſay, 
readers, | © have been preſerved to this preſent time. They are 

partly in the kingdom of foro, and partly in that 
of Siam. They aſcribe a wonderful virtue to thoſe 
eee bones, and affirm that they ſhine with a divine 
216, Dutch * ſplendor (12).” It may be inferred from theſe laſt 
Egit, words, that the worſhip which the Siameſe pay to that 


(12) Tachard, 
Voiage de Siam 


(r3) Id. ibid. cruing from it. | 

Pag. 206. [C] We hall fee below what is related of his bro- 
(14) 1d. ibid. ther.) His name was Thevathat (13). * (14) He was 
pag. 208. 


3 


make them undertake the moſt difficult 
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Siameſe (17) Believe that the de@rine of Thevathat, (17) 14. tid N 
as a ſource of ſchiſm and diviſion, has produced ſeven Pag. 211. 
other ſects, which have a great affinity one auith another. 
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the ſame kind with him; but always inferior in 
dignity, becauſe Sommonokhodom was the prince of 
the animals, whoſe figure he aſſumed. But Theva- 
that aſpiring likewiſe to become a god, and not be- 
ing able to bear any thing above him, would never 
ſubmit to his brother. On the contrary, he endea- 
voured, by continual revolts, to diſturb his reign, 
and left nothing unattempted to deprive him of the 
empire : at laſt he accompliſhed his deſign in ſome 


' meaſure, for he killed him when they were both | 8 


$i + EBAY 16) Having a great deal of wit (15) This & 
. WEL he found means x, M4 a new ſect, in ſeems to be 2 
which he engaged ſeveral kings, and ſeveral nations, — _ = 
who followed him, to be his imitators. This occa- , %, 
ſioned a ſchiſm, which divided the world into two i 

ts, and gave birth to two religions, whereas be- (16) Tach, 
ore there was but one. Some . . . became dif. ubi ſupn, p7, 
ciples to Thevathat, and others to Sommonolhodom. 29% 


| Thevathat, tho' the younger brother, finding himſelf 


ſupported by ſo many princes, who had undertook 
to defend him, made uſe of open force, as well as 


treachery, to deſtroy his brother, and invented the 


moſt horrid calumnies to blaſt his reputation; but MH 
he did not ſucceed in his deſigns. Nay, he was 1 
overcome more than once, when, in order to con- 
firm his followers in his doctrine, he durſt contend 
with his brother, who ſhould work the greateſt 
miracles, His ambition made him wiſh to be a 
a god ; but not being truly one, he was ignorant of 
many things, whereof his brother had a perfect 
knowledge ; and becauſe his pride did not permit him 
to hear Sommonokhoadom, he did not learn of him 
what paſſed in paradiſe and in hell, nor the do- 
ctrine of tranſmigration, nor the 3 which had 
happened and were to happen in ages.” The | 


(18) Thevathat having done ſo many injuries (18) Id. ibi. 
to his brother, without any reſpect for the rights of 292+ 21 21 
nature, and for the deity itſelf, it was juſt he ſhould | 
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Afterwards, explaining the puniſhment he inflicted Tachard , . 
ubi ſupra, 999% 
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cum vim Decii Principis videret ſe paſſuram, con- 
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e had done him, and he could not ſee him in that 
condition without reſolving to come to his aſſiſtance. 
In order to it, he ropes to him to adore theſe 
three words, Pputhang, Thamang, Sangkhang : words 
« facted and myſterious, for which the Siameſe have 
« a profound verieration; the firſt whereof ſignifies 
« Gov, the ſecond the word of Gop, and the third 
« the imitator of Go p; promiſing him, that if he 
« would accept ſuch reaſonable and eafy terms, he 
« would deliver him from all the torments to which 
© he was condemned. Thevathat conſented to adore the 
© two firſt words, but utterly refuſed to adore the 
« third, becauſe it ſignified prieſt, or imitator of God, 
« proteſting that prieſts were ſinful men, who de- 
0 Freed no reſpect. It is for a puniſhment of ſuch 
« a pride that he is under ſufferings to this day, 
« and will ſuffer in hell for the ſpace of many years. 


Judge by this whether the Siameſe can ſay, with- 
out contradifting themſelves, that he is a god who 
has no power. Do they not acknowledge that he 
can deliver from the moſt horrid torments of hell 
thoſe, who accept the conditions he propoſes to them? 

If you anſwer me, that this concerns the time when 

he was not yet in the eighth heaven; 1 will reply, that 

the example of Thevathat may make them afraid of 

being miſerable, if they do not conform to the good 

pleaſure and to the rules preſcribed to them by Som- 
monokhodom; and conſequently, their worſhip is 

not free from ſelf-intereſt. They fancy (20) that the (20) Tachard, 
Chriſtians are 'Thevathat's diſciples (21), and they are ubi ſupra, pa 


ho afraid of being thrown into hell with Thevathat, if vis Pak. 409. 


they follow his Aoctrine, that they cannot be perſuaded to 
embrace Chriſtianity, | ” 


(21) 14. ibid, 
Pag. 213. 


SO PHRON IA, is the name that is given to a Roman lady, whom Euſebius 
commends for her courage and chaſtity. I cannot tell where they have found her name; 


for Euſebius does not name her either in the xivth chapter (a) of the viiith bool 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, or in the xxxivth chapter of the firſt book of Conſtantine's 


the 17th after 


life. He only ſays that this lady was married to the governor of Rome, and that Know- Suns, and 


ing that the ſoldiers whom Maxentius made uſe of to bring him the woman he intended 
to raviſh, were already got into her houſe, with a permiſſion extorted from her hùuſband; 


hens, and ſeve- 
ral other Dictio- 
ries. 


ſhe demanded a little time under pretence of drefling her ſelf; and afterwards finding 
ſhe was alone in her chamber, ſhe thruſt a ſword into her breaſt, and ſhewed by this 


action, to that and the following a 
proof againſt death. This is Euſe 


ges, that nothing but Chriſtian yirtue is invincible and 
bius's account. He does not ſay that ſhe aſked ber 


huſband”s leave, and GOD's pardon, for what ſhe was going to do; nor that the Church has 
given a teſtimony of the truth of ber martyrdom by the declaration of her holineſs, They are 


meer gloſſes, which Moreri, bein 
to that Hiſtorian. 


[4] Moreri, being deceived by Charles Stephens.) 
The article of Sophronia not being very long in 
Charles Stephens, I ſhall ſet it down at length. So- 
phronia matrona Romana, altera Lucretia Chriſtiana, 


« {entiente viro arrepto gladio ſeipſam transfixit, ac 
« inter ſanctas mulieres eſt relata. Euſeb. lib. 8. cap. 
© 17, - = - - Sophronia, a Roman lady, another Chri- 
* flian Lucretia, perceiving that, with her huſband's 
« conſent, ſhe wwas to be raviſhed by Decius, ſbe tabbed 
s herſelf with'a ſword, and was numbred amongſt the 
Holy women.” Moreri had from thence, that Sophro- 
nia it called the Chriſtian Lucretia; which is one 
Qult, for he gives too large an extent to the words of 


the Latin Dictionary. The words conſentiente wire, 


which ought to be referred to paſſuram, and not to ar- 
repto gladio, was a trap for Moreri; a comma ill 
placed, which made him believe that this lady did 
not kill herſelf without aſking her huſband's permiſſion 
to do it, cauſed his miſtake. Perhaps the comma ſig- 
nifies nothing to the matter; for if you put one next to 
paſſuram, and one next to viro, as Lloyd and Hofman 
do, the ambiguity will be the ſame. An exact and careful 
writer would have placed paſſuram next to viro, and 
then the reader would not have been uncertain. I need 
Not take notice of the other miſtakes. I ſhall only ſay, 
that Moreri has not tranſcribed all the miſtakes of 


g deceived by Charles Stephens [A], falſely aſcribes 


Charles Stephens; he has left out Decii Principis, and 
put the tyrant Maxentius in the room of Decius. Lloyd 
and Hofman have not corrected one ſyllable. I won- 
der Rivetus ſhould ſay, that Euſebius tells us, that 
Sophronia having prayed to Go p upon her knees, 
as it were to facrifice her chaſtity to Jzsus CHRIST, 
killed herſelf in the preſence of the tyrant Maxentius. 
Euſeb. lib. 8. Hiſtoriæ refert de Sophronia præfteti Ro- 
mane urbis uxore quod cum animadverteret naritum me- 
tu mortis perterritum, prodidifſe pudicitiam ſuam Maxen- 
tio Tyranno, cum prius defixis genibus Deum oraſſet, tan · 
quam pudicitiam ſuam Chriſto immolaturam, pectus coram 


eo ferro transfixiſſe (1). From whence I learn that he, 4 1 2 ah. 
is alſo one of thoſe, who quote from the modern wri- 2 aas 


ters, without conſulting the originals. I had a bet- cir. Ixriii, Oper. 


ter opinion of him. I was not ſurprized that Ra- Tom. i, page 
viſius Textor in his Oficina, and Decimator in his 287. I haue e- 


Sytoua Vocabulbrum, had committed the ſamie faults ee . 


of verifying their quotations. Decimator ſeems to ine be referred to 
more exact than all the reſt as to the alluſion to ron _ 
Lucretia; he does not ſay, as Moreri does, that Sa- 4 4 foledim in 
phronia was called the Chriſtian Lucretia; but that ſhe this place. 
might juſtly, be called ſo : Caſtitatis nomine celebris, 

ita ut altera Lucretia Ghriftiana non immerito dici 


poſſi. 


with Charles Stephens. Thoſe authors did not think perhaps it ſhould 


SORANUS (Quinrtys VA4Lsz1vs) flouriſhed in the Vi th century of Rome 


(4). He was eſteemed for his eloquence, but much more for his learning. He was the 
moſt learned man, that had been ſeen among the Latin authors. 


Though he was born — 14 L 


near Rome (b), he had the country pronunciation [A], which doubtleſs did ſome e 


Prejudice to his eloquence. He had obſerved in his works a method, 


* 


[4] The mop learned nan he had the country 


10 dle 3 The proof of all this is to be found in 


omines Aſiati- 
dos quivis Athe- 
menks indoctus, 
non verdis, ſed 
ng vocis, nec 
in dene quam 
aviter loquen 
ſuperabit. 


* lib. iii, of the city of Rome : he obſerves that the moſt igno- 
Orator e, folio, | 


3 5 


IIId book de Oratore ; where Cicero ſays, that 
the moſt agreeable. pronunciation of the Greek tongue 
was that of the Athenians. (1). They ſpoke better 
without any learning, than the moſt learned Aſiatics. 
This is not to be underſtood as if their words had been 


1, better placed; it concerns only the tone of their voice, 


and their- accent. .. Cicero ſays the ſame to the praiſe 


rant Roman ſurpaſſed in that reſpect the learned Hora: 
nus; learned, did I ſay, I ſhould rather call him the 


moſt learned man of that time. Hane Sos ſuavitatem, 
que exit ex ore, que quidem ut apud Græcos Atticorum, 
fic. in latino ſermone hij us eſt urbis maxime propria 
Noſtri minus ſtudent literis quam Latini, tamen ex iftis 
guos noftis ; urbanis, in quibus minimum eft literarum, 
nemo eft quin literatiſſimum tegatorum mum Q. Vali- 
rium Soranum lenitate wvocts, atque iſo oris pręſi & ſono 


| facile vincat (2). Theſe, words plainly inſinuate that 


Soranus was then living; and thereſore I had reaſon (8) 1h 
to ſay, that he flouri in the, VIItli century of 
Rome; for. Cicero ſuppoſes that the diſcourſes, which 
make up his work de Oratere, were made in r 
| 2. 


h book of (% Moren vote: 


which Pliny (4) ses the fame 
followed remarkscitat-(4}, 
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(13) Vives in 


vitate Dei, lib. 


184 


(3) cicero, in 
Bruto, pag. m. 
283. 


(4) See Corradus, 
in Brutum Cice- 


ronis, pag, 284. 


(5) Plinius, in 
Præ fat. in fine, 


(6) Harduin. in 


hunc locum 
Plinii. 


(7) Varro de 
Lingua Latina, 
lib, vi, pag. m. 
7 1. 


(8) Aulus Gel- 


lius, lib. ii, 
cap. X. 


followed [B], for he added ſeveral ſummaries to his books, whereby the reader could 


chuſe what he had a mind to, without giving himſelf the trouble of reading them all 
over. It is ſaid he was ſo bold as to divulge a myſtery which the Romans kept very 


ſecret; it was the name of the tutelar god of their city. 
Perhaps he ought not to be diſtinguiſned from that 


with death upon that account [C]. 


It is ſaid that he was puniſhed 


Quintus Valerius, whom Pompey cauſed to be put to death [DJ. I ſhall obſerve, by the 
by, that the reaſon why the Romans concealed the name of their tutelar god, has little 


662. Many believe that this Soranus was a friend of 
Cicero, and underſtand the following paſſage of him: 
©. & D. Valerii Sorani, vicini & familiares mei non 
tam in dicenda admirabiles, quam docti & grecis literis 
& latinis (3). What goes before, ſhews that thoſe 
two Soranus's were not born at Rome, but in the 
Latium. I believe they were natives of Sora, a 
town of that country, according to Pliny and Pto- 
lomy (q, A 8 

[B] A method which Pliny followed.) Theſe are his 
words in his preface to Titus ſon of Veſpaſian : 
© Quia occupationibus tuis publico bono parcendum 
© erat, quid ſingulis contineatur libris huic epiſtolæ 
© ſubjunxi : ſummaque cura, ne perlegendos eos habe- 
© res, operam dedi. Tu per hoc & aliis præſtabis ne 
« perlegant : ſed ut quiſque deſideraverit aliquid, id 
© tantum quærat & ſciat quo loco inveniat. Hoc 
ante me fecit in litteris noſtris Valerius Soranus, in 
libris quos £@o77i ov inſcripfit (5). - Becauſe 
Jour time was to be ſaved for the public good, I have 


© ſubjoined to this epiftle the contents of each book, and 


© endeavoured to fare you the pains of reading them over, 
Au hereby others may by you be benefitted ; not being 


© obliged to read them over ; but as any thing is wanted, 


© to book only for that, and know where to find it. This 
© evas done before me, by Valerius Soranus, in the books 
aohich he intituled, £rorTid\av.” I muſt not forget 
the note of Father Hardouin : Epoptides ſcripſerat, Hoc 


+, ut Turnebus quidem interpretatur, de Grammatica 
lib 


bros: tanquam de myſteriis literarum & doftrine. 
Erat enim emom]ai qui ad inſpicienda ſacra occulta ad- 
mittebantur (6). It is certain our Soranus wrote ſome 
rammatical books, See Varro (7), and Aulus Gel- 
ius (8). | 
[C] To divulge a myſtery . . . . that he was puniſhed 
ewith death upon that account.) Pliny does not ſay in 
expreſs terms that Soranus divulged the name of the 
tutelar god of Rome; but it may be inferred from his 
words; Cujus (Rome) nomen alterum dicere arcanis 
ceremoniarum nefas habetur : optimaque & ſalutari fide 
abolitum enunciavit Valerius Soranus luitque max pœnas 


(9). He fays the city of Rome had two names: one 


(9) Plinius, lib. 
ui, cap. v, pag. 
m. 330, 331. 


(10) See the 
paſſage of Macro- 
bius in the re- 


mark [E IJ. 


(11) Valerium 
denique Soranum, 
quòd contra inter- 
dictum id eloqui 
auſus foret ob 
meritum profa- 
nz vocis neci da- 
tum. Solin, cap, 


4, Pag. Is 


(12) &ervius, in 
lib. i, Georg. 


ver. 499- 


Auguſt. de Ci- 


vii, cap. ix, 


Need nanros 
Romæ Deum, maſne ſit an femina, dicere aut quæ- 


10) Plot. in - 
Queſt, Romanis , 
Pag. 278, E. 


that was known to every body; and the other ſo myſte- 
rious that religion did not permit it ſhould be revealed, 
and that Soranus having divulged it, was immediately 
puniſhed for it. It is not to be doubted, but that the 
myſterious name was the ſame with that of the tutelar 
god of the town, or at leaſt, that it was looked upon as 
a thing that protected it (10). Solinus, who tranſcribes 
Pliny, took the liberty to ſpecify the puniſhment inflited 
upon Soranus for his profanation : he ſays that he was 
condemned to death (11) ; but ſpeaks only of the 
unknown and myſterious name of the city, and does 
not ſay it was the name of the tutelar god of Rome. I 
am going to quote two authors, who are more parti- 
cular upon this point, and leave us not to the trouble 
of making inferences : Verum nomen ejus numinis quod 
urbi Rome præeſſet, ſciri ſacrorum lege prohibetur, quod 
auſus quidam tribunus plebis enuntiare, in crucem levatus 
eft (12). This is the ground on which ſome ſay that 
our Soranus was tribune of the people ; and that he 
was crucified (13). They are obliged to add ſomething 
of their own, for Servius names no body. The other 


paſſage, which I am to quote, is out of Plutarch. 
Aid ri Tov Oecy extivoy @ dna Th) Pajpunv G- 


Cen megonuel nab quadT]el, ire flv dppur ele 


* / 2 
Jun xeta, Kat eye dreipn]at nal (nTtiv Kai sf 


pace; radu Ns Thy dToppho is u e 
S ij, iwopev]es Ouanierr Ewgegyev d ro- 
G To eEermeiv. Cur tutelarem 


rere, ejuſque nomen efferre nefas eſt ? quod quidam 
interdictum a ſuperſtitione repetunt, narrantes Vale- 
rium Soranum male periiſſe, quod nomen illud edidiſſet 
(14). - - - ii it a crime to ſpeak or aſk, whether 
the tutelar god of Rome is male or female, and to pro- 


. nounce his name Which prohibition ſome aſcribe to ſuper- 
 flition, ſaying that Soranus miſerably periſhed for divule- 
| 3 


Having faid, 1, (16) 'That Pliny and Solinus relate 


fublatum tradunt, & PROPTEREA cultam Deam 


unleſs he be very attentive. 


ſolidity 


ing his name. Note, that according to Plutarch, it 

was not allowed to inquire into the ſex or the name 

of the tutelar god of Rome. Note alſo, that ſome 

authors find ſomething more myſterious in Soranus's 
puniſhment ; for they ſay, that as ſoon as he uttered 

that concealed name, he fell dead upon the place. 

They affirm (15) that this is to be found in Pliny, and ( 9 Hana 
ſeveral other writers. It is falſe that Pliny ſays fo. apud Gyrin 
We ſhall ſee in the remark {D] that, perhaps, Sora- de Portis, Dig. 
nus's indiſcretion was not the occaſion of his death. e vi 5. iy, 
Finally, take notice of a great miſtake in Gyraldus. * 450 
that Valerius Soranus was condemned to death for be- (16) Gyraliy 
ing ſo bold as to pronounce the occult name of Rome port. fate. 
(17); 2, That Sempronius (18) wrote the ſame thing; Dial. iv, py, 
he adds, that others affirm, that this Soranus was 192. 
crucified, which occaſioned the worſhip of the goddeſs 5 
Angerona, the patroneſs of Silence, Alii in crucem Sire tes 
Angeronam filentii prefidem (19). Servius is the only (18) KN 
author who mentions the crucifixion of that impious be Wiſhed that 
perſon who divulged that myſtery ; but neither he, Gyraldus ka 
nor any other, hath obſerved that this puniſhment more clearly a. 
ee occaſion to the worſhip of the goddeſs Angerona. — _ 

t plainly appears from Pliny that this was a very 3 * 
antient worſhip, grounded upon the myſtery of the pronius Tui. 
occult name of Rome. Exemplum religionis ANT I- nus, and Sen. 
Qu ob hoc maxime filentium inflitute. Namque une Kell, 
Diva Angerona, &c (20). Solinus expreſſes himſelf | 8 
more clearly ſtill: Inter ANTIQUISSIMAS ſane re- lerius Sorans, 


ligiones Sacellum colitur Angerone (21). There is hardly mentioned by (i 


any illuſion more dangerous than that of the particles cero. 
termed cauſales by the Grammarians. They have oc- | 
caſioned horrid blunders in the moſt learned compilers ; (19) Gyrilay 
and when a man goes about to give a different turn to bi fer. 
what he tranſcribes, and to ſhorten it as much as he (20) Pin. lh. 
can, he will be apt to perplex and confound himſelf, 4%. v, p. 
The learned Gyraldus 331. 
2 for want of duly conſidering Pliny's 
words. | | | 

LD] Perhaps he ought not to be diftinguiſhed from 
that Quintus Valerius, whom Pompey cauſed to be put to 
death.] If I am not miſtaken, Plutarch is the only 
author who informs us of this particular. He ſays 


(a1) Solin, f. 


that Pompey * well informed of that man's learn- 


ing, took him aſide, and walked with him. Note, 
that Pompey was then in Sicily, and that very day 
judging the criminals, that is, thoſe of Marius's party 


who were to be put to death. When he ſaw Quintus 
Valerius brought to the tribunal, he roſe up to diſ- 
. courſe with him in private; but as ſoon as he knew 


of him what he deſired to know, he ordered him to be 
killed. Plutarch relates this only upon the credit of an 
author, whom he - miſtruſts as to thoſe things which 
concerned the friends or enemies of Cziar (22). (22) *Orivpi 
Tai d OT &, 6 Kaioag®» frag», dgrarlew- ra- m6) 79 
ros eng tai Koiv]Ip Ovanzpio yeroao vas Toy Kala g. 
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Ta, tat mv 30puevor ov bp tal Hb, meg U. rd ann 
cata zeig d αꝰ‚( vu ds de, mas. Oprio wm 
Audit C. Oppius Cæſaris familiaris ſæuum Pompeium Cæſatis hoſtib 
etiam in Q. Valerium extitifſe : quum enim ſciret huma- vel amicis 9 
nitatis & literarum inter paucos ſtudioſum Valerium, ut non 2 
attus ad ipſum eft, ſeduxiſſe illum & deambulaſſe g pf. 1 
una, ubi accepit & didicit ab eo que cupiebat, imperaſſ? Pompeit paß. 
lickoribus ut illicd auferrent eum & interficerent (23). 623, . 
May not one ſuppoſe, 1, That it was upon this occa- . 
ſion that our Soranus divulged the unknown name of (23) Plut , 
the city of Rome ? 2, 'That Oppius omitted this par- Pompes, Pe 
ticylar, not to afford a pretence to excuſe Pompey ? 623, K. 
For if it might have been alledged that Soranus re- 
vealed to him ſuch a ſecret, he who cauſed him to be 
put to death might have been cleared, and his ſeverity 
2 have been looked upon as an act of devotion, 
and a holy zeal againſt prophane men. I affirm no- 
thing, and leave it to the judgment of the on: 
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) He calls 


him a Pbilolger, phens, Lloyd, and Hofman, are in the wron 


and not a Pht- 
leſopber. 


(25) Lud. Vives 
in Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, lib. 
wit, cap. ix. 


(26) Florus, lib. 


at, cap. xxi. 


(27) Plut. in 
Quæſt. Roman, 


pag. 278, 279. 


28) See Quintus 


Curtius, lib. iv, 

cap. ty, num, 

22, & ibi F re- 
ius. 


(29) Plin. 553, 
xxviii, cap. ii, 


pay, $59, 560, 


ranus was Prætor, and the ſame 


folidity in it [LE]. It appears 


1 ſhall only ſay, that it is not to be imagined that 
Pompey had a mind to learn of him ſome political 
ſecrets, and ſome intrigues of Marius; for his deſire 
of having a private diſcourſe with him, was only 
grounded upon his knowing that he was a man of 
reat learning. Plutarch obſerves it in expreſs words. 
Now it is certain that the knowledge of the Belles 
Lettres, and the ftudy of Antiquity enabled Soranus to 
diſcover to Pompey a ſecret of religion, an unknown 
law, an old ceremony ; but not the moſt private in- 
trigues of Marius's factions. On the other fide, it is 
not improbable that, as things ſtood then, Pompey 
was willing to know the occult name of Rome. His 
party, which was that of Sylla, had lately taken 
that town. Was Pompey ſure that the other party 
would never conquer it again? Did not Pompey ſee 
that the Republic would be expoſed to civil wars ? 
was he not ſenſible of his own ambition? Could he 
think that the diſcovery of the name of the tutelar 
god would be of no uſe to him? However it be, if 
Quintus Valerius in Plutarch, and Soranus in Pliny 
are one and the ſame man, which is very likely, 
there is little reaſon to ſay that the profane indiſcre- 
tion of the man, who divulged the unknown name of 
Rome, was immediately puniſhed ; for, according to 
Plutarch, he was puniſhed as one of Marius's accom- 
plices. It is not true that Plutarch calls him a Phi- 
loſopher (24). Ludovicus Vives (25), Charles Ste- 


g to ſay 
ſo. 


tor Soranus among the cruel actions of Sylla's party. 
Piget poſt hæc referre, ſays he (26), ludibrio habita fata 
Carbonis, fata Sorani pretoris, &c. This might be 
of ſome uſe to thoſe, who would prove that our So- 


Valerius whom Pom- 
pey cauſed to be put to death. 


[E] De reaſon why the Romans concealed the name 
of their tutelar god, has little ſolidity in it.] They had 


called forth, on ſome occaſions, the tutelar s of 
other towns, and were afraid the like would be done 
to them. This was the reaſon why they were not 
willing that the name of their tutelar deity ſhould be 
known. They hoped the ignorance of that name 
would ſecure his protection to them, as the Tyrians 
believed they might keep their gods from removing 
by loading them with chains. This is one of Plu- 
tarch's anſwers to the queſtion above-mentioned (27). 
IloTeg9v, ws T Powpaikrel , Ifophtcaoily eu- 
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BegTeuTov]es, ür hovTo Powale 70 dppnſov ai 
To d&yVaſov edo9dAccdTHV tivar Os R BE - 
T&T1v opupav. An quia, ut nonnulli rerum Romanarum 
Seriptores tradunt, carmina quædam ſunt & preftigie 
guibus dit eliciuntur : quibus ufi Romani cum putarent ſe 
gugſdam hoſtium deos ad ſe traduxiſſe, cavere voluerunt 
ne idem fibi ab aliis eveniret ? Itague ficut Tyrii (28) 
wincula injicere ſimulacris dicuntur, alii autem cùm ea 
ad lavacrum aut luftrationem aliquam deducunt, fide- 
Jufſores pro reditu exigunt : ita Romani tutiſſim? ac con- 
ftantiffime adſervari deum crediderunt, qui neque de no- 
mine notus aliis et. I have found in Pliny a paſſage 
ſo full of particulars, that the reader will be well 
pleaſed to find it here: Verrius Flaccus auctores 
i poke quibus credat, in oppugnationibus ante omnia 
* ſolitum à Romanis ſacerdotibus evocari Deum, cujus 
in tutela id oppidum eſſet: promittique illi eundem, 
aut ampliorem apud Romanos cultum. Et durat in 
* Pontificum diſciplina id ſacrum: conſtatque ideo 
* occultatum, in cujus Dei tutela Roma eſſet, ne qui 
* hoſtium fimili modo agerent (29). - - - Perrius 
4 Flaccus relates from thoſe he can credit, that the firſt 
: thing done by the Romans in befieging @ city, was, by 
, their prieſts, to call forth the deity, in whoſe protectian it 
„ Was, and to promiſe him the ſame, or a more ſumptuous 
4 worſhip, And this religious ceremony fill remains in 
= bo of the priefls : and therefore the god peculiar 
ome 
* like.” Macrobius informs us Q things; one 
VOL. V cas 


SORAN US. 


Note, that Florus reckons the death of the Præ- 


13; 


from two verſes of-Soranus, which are ſtil! extant, that 
he believed that Gob is the immanent cauſe of all things. That opinion does not 


differ 
from 


is (30), that every town is under the protection of (30) Conſtat 
a god, and that the Romans perceiving that it was omnes urbes in 
likely the towns they beſieged, would be * _—_ 
to ſurrender, called forth their tutelar gods, whe- = Rents 
ther they believed they could not take a town arcanum & mul- 
without it, or becauſe they thought it an impi- tis ignotum fuiſ- 
ous thing to make the gods priſoners. The other ſe, ut 3 
is, that for theſe reaſons they concealed the name of 2 32 ihe 
the tutelar god of Rome, and the Latin name of that jam capi poſſe 
town. He adds, that the name of that deity was never- confiderent, certo 
theleſs ſeen in the books of ſome Antients : It is true carmine evoca- 
they mentioned it differently 3 but as for the occult g, — 
name of Rome, it was never known, no not to the 38. V 


liter urbem 
moſt learned men ; for the Romans took an effeftual puff nen c, 
care to prevent their being treated as they had treated rent, aut fi poſ- 


others, by calling forth the gods who protected them. ſet nefas 7 1 
Propterea ipfi Romani & deum in cujus tutela urbs Roma git oy Ms 
eſt ut ipſius orbis Latinum nomen ignotum eſſe voluerunt, crab. Saturnal. 
fed dei quidem nomen nonnullis antiguorum licet inter ſe lib. iii, cap. is, 
diffidentium libris inſitum: & ideo vetuſta perſequentibus Pag. m. 323. 
1 de hoc putatur innotuit ,. . . Ipfius vero ur- 


bis nomen etiam doctiſſimis ignotum eff : cawventibus Ro- 


manis ne quod ſæpe adverſus urbes hoſtium feciſſe ſe 

noverant, idem ipſi quogue Hoſtili evacatione paterentur, 
i tutelæ ſuæ nomen divulgaretur (31). I wonder Ma- (31) 14, ibid, 
crobius did not know what Pliny and Plutarch re- 

late of Soranus. He knew it not, ſince he fays the 

myſterious name of Rome was always unknown even 

to the moſt learned men. I wonder alſo at his di- 

ſtinction between the tutelar god of Rome, and the 

concealed name of that city, to which he aſcribes like- 

wiſe the ſame protection. But I wonder more ſtill, 

that having ſaid what I have juſt now mentioned, he 

ſhould give us the formulary of calling forth tutelar 

gods ; for it appears by that formulary that there was 

no neceſſity to know the name or the ſex of the 

deities who protected a town. They called them forth 

without naming them, and with this clauſe, Whether 

you be a or a goddeſs. E, autem carmen hujuſ- 

modi, quo di evocantur cum oppugnatione civitas cingitur. 

81. DEVs. $1. DEA. EST. CUI. POPOLUS. CI- 

VITAS. QUE. KARTHAGINIENSIS. EST. IN. 
TUTELA. TE. QUE. MAXIME. ILLE. QUI. 

URBIS, HUJUS. POPOLI. QUE. TUTELAM. 
RECEPISTI. PRECOR. VENEROR. QUE. VEs- 
NAM. QUE. A. voz Is. PETO. UT. vos. po- 
POLUM. CIVITATEM. QUE. KARTHAGINI- 
ENSEM. DESERATIS. LOCA. TEMPLA. $SA- 
CRA. URBEM. QUE. EORUM. RELINQUATIS., | 
ABSQUE. HIs. ABEATIS. Cc (32). Was not (% Macrobi 

I in the right to ſay that the reaſon why the Romans ( re 


n bi ſupra, He 
kept the name of their tutelar god ſecret, was not fon be rakes te 


a ſolid one? They knew not the names, nor even the from the fifth 


ſex of the tutelar gods they called forth, and yet they % Rerum re- 
called them forth ; and therefore, what could it avail Wnditarum. of 


them that their enemies ſhould. not know the name of — * 2 | 
the god who was the protector of Rome, or the true name found it in a book 


of that city ? Could this prevent practiſing againſt the of Furke, 
Romans what they had done againſt other towns? 
Macrobius in particular is leſs excuſable than the other 

writers, ſince, in the very ſame page where he 

ſpeaks as they do, he recites a formulary of evocation, 

which confutes what he ſays. It is moſt certain that 

the conditional particle # Deus, ſi Dea, undeniably 

proves that they knew not the name of the 


whom they called forth ; for Varro affirms that — 


uſed thoſe words, when they were afraid of miſtaking 

the name of one deity ſor that of another. They 

made uſe of them when they offered ſacrifices upon 

occaſion of an earthquake; becauſe they knew not the 

name of the god, who was the cauſe of ſuch a cala- 

mity. Aulus Gellius is my author for it. Propterea, 

that is, becauſe the name of that god was unknown, 

veteres Romani . . . . ubi terram mowiſſe ſenſerant, 

nunciatumve erat, feriat cjus rei cauſa edicto imperabant ; 

ſed dei nomen, ita uti ſolet, cui ſervari ferias oporteret, 

ftatuere & edicere quieſcebant ; ne, alium pro 

nando, falſa xeligione populum alligarent, eas ferias fi 

ge polluiſſet, piacnligue ob hanc rem opus efſit, hoftiam, 
I. DEO. SI. DEAE. immolabat. idque ita ex decreto 


70 naomi 


_ pontificum obſerwatum. 4% M. Varro dicit : quoniam & 
was tept ſecret, left her enemies ſpauld do t 2 oe eee eee 


vi & per quem deorum dearumve terra tremeret in- 


n (33) Aulus Gel- | 
rium effet (32), © lus, ib. ii, cop, 
* Az a _ [F Gt wo. 

» * 


186 SORANUS.' SOUBISE. 


(% In the re- from Spinoziſm [FJ]. I muſt alſo obſerve (c) why ſome think that he was tribune of 


mark [C]. the people. I make no doubt that he was related to D. VALERITIUS Sor anus, who, ks 
(a) See the re- as well as he, made himſelf more conſiderable for his karning, than for the beauty of | 2 
2 ay his diſcourſes (d). : 
| le La 
1 a f | b ddit. 4 
UF] That opinion does not differ from Spinoziſm.] I * eſpecially as king of the gods, can be nothing elſe but Y 12. 1, f 
' need only quote a paſſage of St Auguſtin to prove this: © the world, that he reigns by the other gods in their 3 
(34) Auguſtin, (34) © Jovem ut Deus lit, & maxime ut rex deorum, * ſeveral reſpects: in this ſenſe, the ſame Varro like- e l 
de Civitate Dei, non alium poſſunt exſtimare, quam mundum : ut in agi explains ſome werſes of Valerius Soranus, 19g in W bid. 05 
lib. wit, cap. ix, © djjs ceteris ſecundum iſtos ſuis partibus regnet. In *© that book, aubich he wrote ſeparately from his books E n 
bag m. 63. ©. hanc ſententiam etiam quoſdam verſus Valerii Sorani © concerning the worſhip of the gods. Theſe are the YZ (8) 
© exponit idem Varro, in eo libro, quem fſeorſum * werfes : : * 
© ab iſtis de cultu deorum ſcripſit, qui verſus hi Wo) Vari 
« ſunt. | Ommipotent Fove, king and god of kings, W Charles 
| : | Progenitor and progenitrix of the gods, one god, and .. , 
(35) There is in Jupiter omnipotens regum rex ipſe, deuſque (3 5), containing all. | . 
the old manu- Progenitor, genitrixque deum, deus unus, & omnis. B OD 


ſeripts, as Lodo- © And in that book they are ſo explained, as if he abas 
vicus Vives ob- 


N Exponuntur autem in eodem libro, ita ut eum marem * underſtood to be the male who emitted, and the female 
deumgue, and 1 exiſtimarent, qui ſemen emitteret, fœminam quæ * avho received the ſeed : and as if Fupiter avas under- 
find the fame © acciperet : Jovemque eſſe mundum, & eum omnia food to be the world, and the being awho emitted feeds 
C _—y on the , c ſemina ex ſe emittere, & in ſe recipere, qua cauſa, F all kinds, and who received them. For this reaſon 
8 33 Js. Ne p © inquit, ſcripſit Soranus : Jupiter progenitor geni- * /ays he, Soranus wrote Jupiter Progenitor genitrixque z | 
| St Auguſtin in trixque: nec minus cum cauſa unum & eundem om- and that the world is nevertheleſs one and the ſame 
my edition, © nia eſſe. Mundus enim unus, & in eo uno omnia * wth it's cauſe: for the world is one, and in it are 
* ſunt. - . - They think that Fupiter, as a god, and all things. | 


 SOUBISE, a town in Saintonge. Many perſons of quality had their name from 


it. In 1575, it fell to the houſe of Rohan by the marriage of Catherine de Parthenai, W (el 
daughter and heireſs of John de Parthenai-PArcheveſque, with Renatus de Rohan II W 7 
of that name. This John de Parthenai, known by the name of Soubiſe, will be the . 225 
ſubject of the following article. 5 | Fr 
| | | W Ton, ii, 
SOUBISE (Jonn DE ParTHENaAi LoRD or) is one of the heroes of the Y * 
XVIth century among the Proteſtants of France. He began to learn their doctrine at $ 
(a) Varillas, the court of the Duke of Ferrara (a); when Renata of France, daughter of Lewis XII, Wo) Vari 
lp deere and wife of that Duke, received there ſome preachers of the Reformed Religion, and „ 
ebe end, embraced their opinions. Being returned into France, he laboured with great zeal (4}] = 
jo 85 to propagate the truths he had learned; and Catherine de Medicis was like to become his = 115 
| | proſelyte [B]. In the very begining of the criſis, which made the war unavoidable . 
between the two religions in 1562, he was one of the moſt conſiderable aſſociates of the m., 7 


Prince of Conde, who choſe him to command at Lyons, when that great town, which 

had declared for the Cauſe, did not ſeem to be ſafe in the hands of the Baron des Adrets. 

n fer Vite, Soubiſe wonderfully juſtified the choice that was made of him to keep ſuch a place; 
Hiſt. de Charles for notwithſtanding all the difficulties he went through, he preſerved it, and gave a good 
IX, ere 1, P42: account of it. He performed there many valiant and maſterly actions (b). The Duke 
pox as, ſs of Nemours beſieged that town to no purpoſe, and the queen- mother endeavoured in vain 
aber. to impoſe upon him by negotiations (c). He was very much ſuſpected of having a hand 
»& de book 35, in the murder of the Duke of Guiſe; and it appears that Poltrot laid many things to 
. his charge in his depoſitions: nevertheleſs, it is the opinion of the moſt equitable writers 
pag. 225, of the Church of Rome [C], that he was not concerned in that abominable action. W 


- — Are ey. Sr — 


IA] He laboured with great zeal.) The author of the * of Navarre. He ſuppoſed at leaſt, that ſhe was no 
4 hiſtory of the Reformed Churches, makes the follow- * leſs inclined to it . . . The Ducheſs of Montpen- 
; ng obſervation ares ac? the Reformation of the town * fier was always preſent at thoſe converſations, and 
[4 (1) Beza, Hiſt, of Soubiſe (1). As for the town of Soubiſe, the * ſeemed to be ſo well perſuaded of Soubiſe's diſcourſes, 
| Eccleſ. lib. ii, lord of that place, who was a man of an extraordinary that ſhe oppoſed, as much as ſhe could, the deſign 
ad ann. 1559, © piety, had ſo ordered it, that many people, living of her huſband, who intended to put into a nunnery 
* in his lands, were already very well initructeck © their three laſt daughters. . And, indeed, the 
: ME Which that good old man (2) perceiving, he ſo * ducheſs being at the point of death, when diſſimu- 
4 miniſter, called * earneſtly laboured in the work of the Lord, that lation can be of no uſe, ſent for John Malot, a 
F Michael Mulot, every body looked upon his labours as a miraculous © miniſter of Paris, and deſired to receive the ſa- 
ho was above © thing. He never ſlept in the night, (becauſe © crament in the Calviniſtical way, which was denied 
1 irty years old. they durſt not meet but in the night, and very ſe- her.“ Varillas informs us in another place (4), that (4) Itid. fox: 
1 © cretly) and then went through all the adjacent Soubiſe, who left the queen at laſt, being weary of her 139. 
places, being often obliged to make his eſcape into delays, affirmed, that tho) ſbe wanted courage to declare 
f the woods, where he ſpent whole nights. In ſhort, her/eff a Calviniſt, ſpe would not be forry to be forced to 
the lord did ſo effectually employ him in his work, iz. He was not much miſtaken in thinking ſo, wit- | 
4 that in a little time a great part of the people forfook neſs what ſhe ſaid (5), when ſhe heard the falſe news (5) Mezeri, — 
the maſs in the neighbouring country.” tdtumat the Proteſtants had won the battle of Dreux, bree C % 
[3] Catherine de Medicis was like to become his Well, aue muſt then pray to GOD in French ; to which 3 be f — 
0 Varillas, proſelpte.] I ſhall quote an author (3), who read a I add, the great fondneſs ſhe ſhewed to the friends of 7 563. 
it. de Charles manuſcript life of Soubiſe, wherein, doubtleſs, he the new opinions. She would have quickly reſolved 
IX, Tem, i, pag. found many particulars. © The admiral, /ays he, to abjure Popery, if it had been worſted, and to pro- 
— * was only miſtaken in believing that Catherine de cure to Soubi ſe the glory of a great converter. Varil- n 
Medicis was a Calviniſt in her heart; but any body las owns (6), that ſhe /ided £7. the Catholic party more (6) Varillas, abi 
© elſe would have been deceived in it Soubiſe ac- out of nece//ity than out of choice. | ſupra, paß: 33% 
© quainted him with the long conferences he daily [C] 7 is the opinion of the moſt equitable writers of 
had with that princeſs about Calviniſm. He aſſured 2 Churth of Rome.] Mr Le Laboureur made no 
* him that ſhe was as well inſtructed in it as the Queen ſcruple to publiſh theſe remarkable words. The — 
8 : | mi 
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Charles IX, pag. 
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S OUBIS E. 


ſeventh of December 1561 (e). 


a. had been gentleman of the kings chamber (4), and was made knight of the order the 
yo He had commanded the army of Henry II, in 


Tuſcany [D]; and to uſe Le Laboureur's words (F), he was a man of great conduct 


and experience. 


187 


(Y Vraye Hiſt, 
des Troubles, 


He died in 1566 (g), being about fifty-four years of age (5). He . %. 
g. had married Antoinette Bouchard, eldeſt daughter of the houſe of Aubeterre. She was () p- autigne, 


a lady very zealous for her religion [EZ]. They left but one daughter; viz. Cartherine 7. i, pag. 


de Parthenai, whom I have mentioned in it's proper place. 


The firſt huſband ſhe had, 


475. 


viz. the Baron du Pont in Bretagne, took the name of Sou ISE: it is he who makes a (% 14. ibid. pag. 
glorious figure in the moſt remarkable actions of the ſecond and third civil wars. He 6. 

was taken priſoner at the battle of Jarnac in 1369; but he dextrouſly made his eſcape (%) It was a pro- 
(i). La Noue being wounded at the ſiege of Fontenai- la- Comte the year following (&), 
Soubiſe commanded in chief, and made himſelf chief maſter of the place. In the fame 


year he received two wounds at the ſiege of Saintes (). 
maſſacre [F], after he had defended himſelf like a lion. 


;, to ſee what ground there was for the action (n) that was brought againſt him. I ſpeak of 


it in another place (0), 


miral de Chatillon, the Count dela Rouchefoucaut, 
and the Sieurs de Soubiſe and Feuquieres had no hand 
in Poltrot's conſpiracy . . . One cannot belive ſuch 
a thing of men of their quality; and it is ſo ill 
proved by the interrogatories of the murderer, that 


mn a a * 


- © 1t is plain, his only deſign in accuſing them was to 
© make the world believe, that ſome leaders of a_ 
faction that was actually in arms, had a hand in 


« that plot (7). | | | 
[D]; The army of Henry IT in Tuſcany.) If we believe 
Brantome, he was brought into trouble when he had 
that employment. That Hiſtorian ſays (8), that as 
to the affair of Poltrot, Mr de Soubiſe was by many ac- 
cuſed of ingratitude; for being charged by the Sieneſe 
avith ſeveral things he had done in Tuſcany, when he 


eas employed there in King Henry's reign, the Duke of 


Guiſe interceded for him, I cannot tell why Varillas 
amplifies and paraphraſes thoſe words in the following 
manner (9). After the war of Siena, in which it was 
ſaid that Soubiſe had been guilty of a miſdemeanour, 
both as to the war, and the diſtribution of money, ſome 
accuſations were brought againſt him by his enemies, tend- 
ing to deprive him of his honour and life ; but the Duke 
of Guiſe openly protected him. : 3 
[E] A lady wery zealous for her religion.) A report 
being ſpread that the Catholics deſigned to take her, 
to carry her to the gates of Lyons, and to threaten to 
ſtab her and her daughter in the ſight of her huſband, 
if he refuſed to ſurrender that place ; Soubiſe ſent to 
her Poltrot, who came back with ſome letters of that 
lady, wherein ſhe intreated him to ſuffer them both to 
be killed, and to remain faithful to his party (10). She 
was a worthy wife of a man, who expreſſed an unſur- 
mountable averſion for all ſeparate treaties, and proteſted 


he would never fign none but ſuch as ſhould be already 


frened with the Prince of Conde's hand (11). She was 


He was killed during the Paris 


likewiſe a worthy ſiſter of the viſcount d'Aubeterre, 


The ladies (m) were curious , 


ceſs about impo- 
tency. 


(o) In the article 
QUELLENEC, 
nd in the re- 
mark [C] of the 
article P A R- 
THENAL 


who forſook all for the Proteſtant religion, and ſub- 


mitted to a very hard life. Brantome ſpeaks of him 
in the following manner (12): © He was a refugee at 
Geneva, and a Button-maker by trade; for there 

was a law in that town, that every body ſhould 
have a trade and live by it, tho' he were a gentle- 
man or a lord. The {aid Aubeterre, tho' a man of 
a noble family, was a Button-maker: I ſaw him 
once, as I went through Geneya, very poor and 
miſerable. Afterwards he was taken, during the 
* conſpiracy of Amboiſe, and condemned like the reft ; 
but the duke of Guile, at the requeſt of the Mare- 
* chal de St Andre, procured him his pardon, and 
« ſaved his life. Some have ſaid (13) that by the re- 
commendation of the lady de Soubiſe, counſellor Fumee 
was ſet at liberty, when he run the ſame danger as 
counſellor du Bourg ; but others (14) aſcribe it to the 
expedients ſuggeſted by Soubiſe to the Queen-mother, 
who had been kind to him long before. Catharina, they 
are Thuanus's words (15), in gratiam Foannis Parthe- 
næi Soubiſæ reguli ſibi percari, & Fumeo amiciſſimi ſua 
commendatione apud judices illius cauſam non parum ſub- 
levaſſe creditur. It is very likely d'Aubigne miſtook 
the wife for the huſband. : : 
[F] Was killed during the Paris maſſacre.) Varil- 
las ſays; that after Poltrot's attempt, Soubi/e went but 
once to court, which he left before he had been taken no- 


GG @..@' % 0 


tice of, being afraid that the Guiſes were not perſuaded 


of the truth of what abas publiſhed, to invalidate the 


depofition of an aſſaſſin, who had been his domeſtic. If 
this be true, he would not have gone to the King of 


Navarre's wedding, or to the Pariſian Veſpers, if he 
had been living ; and it would be a new proof that 


Soubiſe mentioned by d'Aubigne, was the Baron du 
Pont (16). : | 


SOUBIS E (Benjamin DE Ronan, DuKE or [A]) grand-ſon of the fore- 


going, and the ſon of Renatus de Rohan II of that name, and of Catherine de Parthenai 
vigorouſly ſeconded the enterpriſes of the Duke of Rohan his brother, both to relieve 
Rochelle, and to ſupport the Proteſtant party in France. He had learned the art of war 


(12) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, 


(13) D' Aubigne, 
Tom, i, p. 123. 


(14) La Planche, 
Hiſt. de Frang. 


II, pag. 147. 
Beza, Hiſt. Eccl. 


lib. iii, pag. 257. 
(15) Thuanvs, 
lib, xxiii, pag. 
N. 467. 


(16) This is un- 
deniable. 


in Holland, under Prince Maurice, and he was one of the French gentlemen who threw 
themſelves into Bergue (a), when the Spaniards beſieged that place in the year 1606. 
He ſuſtained the fiege of St Jean d*Angely in 1621, againſt an army commanded by 


Lewis XIII in 


[4] Duke of Soubiſe.] I give him that title in imi- 


3 tation of the author who publiſhed the life of theDuke 
1 of Rohan in 1666. That writer only follows the 
5 common road. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that the lordſhip of Soubiſe was never erected into 


a duchy, and that the Geographer du Val, who af- 
firms it (1), does it without reaſon. It is an abuſe that 
ſtrangely prevails in the noble families of France, to 
annex ſometimes one title, and ſometimes another to 
an eſtate, without expecting letters of erection. Do 
not we ſee that the ſons of dukes bear, under the title 


of marquiſate, the name of the eſtates of which their 
fathers ſty 
eſtates that belong no longer to a family, and yet the 


le themſelves dukes'? Nay, there are ſome 


perſon ; and when he ſurrendred the place, obtained an amneſty for what 
was paſſed, upon promiſe of obedience for the time to come [BJ. Nevetheleſs he made 
himſelf maſter of Royan towards the latter end of the ſame year. In the 


February 


perſons belonging to that family take the name of thoſe 
eſtates; one calls himſelf Marquis, another Count, ano- 
ther Viſcount or Baron, &c. 05 the ſame eſtate. Mr le 
Laboureur exclaims very juſtly againſt it (2). Pee 

[LB] Upon promiſe of obedience for the time to come. 
The author who anſwered the Duke of Soubiſe's mani- 
feſto in 1625, pretends (3), that the duke aſked the 
king's pardon when he came out of St Jean d'Angeli, 
and that he ore to be for ever his moſt faithful 2 2 
and ſervant ;. to bear arms no longer againſt his ſervice, 
upon any pretence whatſoever ; and to adhere no more to 


. the aſſociations and aſſemblies that ſhould be made without 


his majeſly's authority, He pretends alſo that the Pro- 
teſtant Hiftorians took care not to inſert in their Oe 
| 8 


month of 


(a) Grotius, 
Ann. lib. xv. 


(2) Addit. a 
Caſteln. Tom, tt, 
Pag. 793. 


(3) Mercure 
Frang. Tom. i, : 
Fag. 262, 


* 


(5) This event 
"1 is placed in the 
3 year 1624, in 
=_ the Miniftere du 
= Card. de Riche- 


lieu. 


(e) Taken from 
ſeveral volumes 
of the Mercure 
Frangois, 


(4) Memoires, 
pag. 37, Dutch 
E dit „ 


Tom, æi, pag. 
891. | 


6) Ibid, pag . 

$2, See alſo the 
Miniſtere du 
Cardinal de Ri- 
chelieu, at the 


— | 179, Dutch E- 
53 te. 


(7) See the Mer- 


cure Frang. Tom, 


1, pag. 559. 


« 


| (5) Merc. Franc, * 


February 1622, he ſeized upon Olonne, and was ſo fully maſter of the country in the 
lower Poitou, that his parties went and made ſome priſoners within five leagues froni 
Nantes. This good fortune was of ſhort continuance, for he was ſo vigorouſly attacked 
in the iſle of Rie [CJ, ſoon after he had ſubdued it, that all his forces were there 
ſcattered. He retired to Rochelle, where the inhabitants expreſſed ſome contempt and 
diſſatisfaction againſt him; which moved him to go the ſooner into England to aſk: for 
ſuccours. The court of France being informed of it, he was declared guilty of high- 
treaſon the fifteenth of July 1622. He found means to fit out ſome ſhips, notwith- 
ſtanding the refuſal of his Britannic Majeſty ; but they were caft away at Plymouth. In 
the beginning of the year 1625 (b), he ſeized on the iſle of Re, and made an attempt 
upon Blavet or Port- Louis in Bretagne, in which he had but an imperfe& ſucceſs; for 
it was commonly his fate not to be very fortunate [D] in the vaſt projects he formed. 
He took the port and ſix men of war he found in it; the landing forces took the town; 
but meeting with ſome reſiſtance in the fort, he re-embarked his troops, and went away, 
not without leaving behind him ſome ſhips that run a- ground [E]. One of thoſe he took, 


called the Virgin Mary, carried eighty guns, and coſt above two hundred thouſand 


crowns. He had the mortification of being diſowned by the Proteſtants, though it was 
not doubted that he had concerted every thing with the Duke of Rohan his brother, in 
the conferences he had with him at Caſtres, during the autumn of the year 1624, He 
publiſhed a manifeſto, which was aſcribed to La Milletiere, who ſtyled himſelf inten- 
dant of the Church's Admiralty: and while he waited a proper time to make a deſcent 
near Bourdeaux, he made himſelf formidable by taking ſeveral merchant-ſhips, and kept 
all the coaſt in awe from the mouth of the Garonne to the mouth of the Loire. He 
entered the Garonne the eleventh of June 1625 with a fleet of ſeventy- four fail, and 
making a deſcent into the Medoc, poſſeſſed himſelf of Caſtillon. After all, this under- 
taking ſignified but little; he was quickly obliged to return into the iſle of Re, from 


whence adyancing ſome days after towards the fleet of the enemy's, he burnt the Dutch 


Admiral [F], which made the court haſten the preparations that were making to clear 


that coaſt. The Duke of Montmorency, Admiral of France, ſupported by the Dutch 
| ſhips, beat Soubiſe's fleet. He was driven from the iſle of Re, and then from that of 
Oleron, and forced to retire into England (c). He was there very inſtrumental to 


procure to the Rochellers the ſuccours that were ſent to them; and when that town was 
taken, notwithſtanding that aſſiſtance, he did not care to enjoy the benefit of the amneſty 
in France, but rather choſe to ſtay in England, where he died without iſſue, and from 


ö : _ whence 


the oath taken by M. de Soubiſe, and by thoſe that came them all, chuſing to die in ſuch a manner, rather than 
out of St. Fean d Angeli with him, but that it is to be make their enemies triumph by their being made priſoners 
Sound in the regiftry of the Provoſiſhip of the Hotel, and (8). But that the reader may have a better reaſon to 
in the memoirs of the Sieur de Modene, * Provoſt of miſtruſt the Hiſtories publiſhed by the Catholic A 
France, printed at Toulouſe in the year 1621. , I ſhall mention a ſlander that looks like one of thoſe 
[C] V the iſſe of Rie.) Mr de Puyſegur has con- calumnies, that are ſpread among the people to keep 


founded that defeat with the loſs which the Duke of up their zeal by ſtirring their paſſions. It was given 


Soubiſe ſuſtained in the iſle of Ré in the year 1625. out (9), that when the inhabitants of Olonne defired to 
After the fiege of Montpellier, ſays he (4), there was no capitulate, Mr de Soubiſe anſwered them haughtily and 
war againſt the Proteflants for the ſpace of four years. impudently, that he wwould haue them chuſe the naſt hand. 
The king cauſed a fort io be built near Rochelle . . . . . . ſome maids they had, to be beſtowed on his favourites, 
and then he went into the e. Re with his army com- after he had ſatiated himſelf, or give him a hundred thou- 


manded by the Prince of Conde, The Duke of Soubiſe, who ſand crowns ; that both conditions being rejected, he 
e 


had four thouſand men in that and, was beaten. Thus promiſed to exempt them from being plundered for 
you ſee how the reſemblance. of names occaſions Ana- twenty thouſand crowns, eighty pieces of canon, and 


chroniſms. The victory of the iſle of Rie, wherein three 7 and that he plundered them, tho they had 
im 


Lewis XIII was in perſon, was obtained before the granted him all his demands. 


ſiege of Montpellier; but neither he nor the Prince of [Z] Not without leaving behind him ſome ſhips that 


Conde were preſent at that of Re, which happened run a ground] To ſhew the partiality of thoſe rela- 
after that ſiege. 3 3 _ tions, I ſhall ſet down here what a Catholic author 
III] It vu, his fate not to be wery fortunate.) If (10) tells us about that attempt upon Blavet. He fays 
this was the only thing charged upon him in the rela- that the Duke of Soubiſe <vith only three hundred jol- 
tions of the Roman Catholic writers, they could not diers and a hundred ſeamen, ſo wigorouſly attacked the 
be ſuſpected of being too paſſionate ; but they go ſo lame ſhip called the Virgin, that, after ſome refiftance, be 
far as to accuſe him of want of courage. It is too boarded her fevord in Hs took her, and then all the 


great an inſult. They pretend that a great lord told rel. . And that the Port having been ſhut up 


the king, Sir, M. de Soubiſe having ſhunned your pre- with men, and with an iron chain a large cable, 
fence at Rie, and now that of your admiral in the iſle of he was confined in it three weeks; but the wwind turn- 
Re, there is reaſon to believe that if he goes on, he ewill ing about, he made uſe of it, and cauſed the chain and 
be, one day, the oldeſ captain in. your kingdom (5). It the cable to be cut with hatchets, 'notwwithflanding the fire 
is faid in the ſame relations (6), that he did not en that was made upon him, and went out with the king's 
in the fight of the iſle of Re, and that as ſoon as he ſhips, and poſſeſſed Sw of the iſle of Oleron. How 
ſaw the Ill ſucceſs of it, he haſtily made his eſcape in a come theſe t are glorious to him, to be 
ſhallop, without his hat and his ſword. Nay, we are omitted in rcure Frangois ? 

told, that his captain of the guards having ſeen that [F] He burnt the Dutch Admiral.) I have ſeen no 
ſword, ſaid it had certainly dropt from his belt, becauſe author yet, that makes a ſolid anſwer to thoſe, who 
he was fure he had not drawn it. The ſatires upon the ſay that the Duke of Soubiſe broke his word to the 


Year 1625, pag, defeat in the ifle of Re are ſtill more injurious (7). He Dutch admiral. We are told (11) they had agreed to 


has been reproached with another thing very different undertake nothing one againſt another, during the ne- 
from that, viz. That at his return from England, he gotiations for a peace that were carrying on at the 
made a gentleman belonging to him ſwear, that if he court; but that Soubiſe taking advantage of the pro- 


Jan his ſhip ready to be taken, and if they could not make miſe the Admiral had made him, came up with him 


their eſcape, ht would ſet the powder on fire to burn in half an hour's time by the help of the wind and — 
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SO UBISE. 


whence he endeavoured to prejudice the court of France as muck as he could [G]. * The 


. 
— + 44 ” "1 
1 
"x 


SOUCHES. 


name of SoUB1SE continues-ſtill in the houſe of Rohan, in the perſon of FRAN IS 
vs Ronan, ſon of HERNCULES DE RofAN Duke of Mombazon, which Francis 
de Rohan ſtyles himſelf Prince of Sou ßIsE. He married the ſixteenth of April 1663- 


| P 
Anne de Rohan, daugther of Henry Chabot and of Margaret de Rohan, heireſs of the 
Duke of Rohan. He is captain of the Gendarmes, and has fi 


occaſions, for inſtance, at the battle of Senef, where he had his leg broke. 
Princeſs of Soubiſe, his conſort, was lady of honour. to the late 


has been accounted one of the greateſt beauties of the court (4). She has been very 
much praiſed by the authors of that time, and no leſs admired for her virtue and wiſdom hal, in 1702 


The 
Queen of France, and 


than for her beauty. The news writers in Holland gave out that the Prince of Soubiſe 
was one of thoſe, who laid down their commiſſions of lieutenants- general, becauſe they 


were not comprehended in the promotion of the Mareſchals of France, that was made 


in March 1693. 


The Abbot de Sovzis E, his ſon, diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the courſe of h 
ſtudies, He was made coadjutor of the biſhopric of Straſburg ſome months ago (e). 


pſtile dedicatory of the poſthumous works of th 


His elogy may be ſeen in the e 
Chevalier de Mere, 


took his ſhip, when he expected nb ſuch thing, and 
burnt it by means of two pinaces full of fire-works. 
It is further ſaid in the Mercure Frangors (12) that ho- 
ſages had been given on both ſides. It is likely the 


aggreſſor was not without an anſwer, when he was 


of Auſtria and Italy, he ſtaid ſome days at Vienna; and becauſe the Arch-Duke 


charged with unfaithfulneſs in that reſpect. The Ca- dated the eighth of June 1641 (14). That 2 awas a year (14) See Montre- 


fince ſome of thoſe who had been ſent by the Sieurs de Sbu- ſor's Memoirs, 


tholic writer of the Duke of Rohan's life makes no 
mention of that reproach : he ſays that Soubiſe being 
informed that Manty, and Hautin, Admiral of Zealand, 
came upon him with forty ſhips, he event to meet 
them, ſunk five of their ſhips, and killed above fifteen 
hundred men. I have juſt now read what the Proteſtant 
author, who took the fictitious name of Theophile Mi- 


I 


09 


: e) I write this 
gnalized himſelf on ſeveral in 11a) 1701. 
The Prince of 
of Rohan, elder 
brother of this 
coadjutor, was 


made Field-Mar- 


heireſs 


and married the 


of Venta- 


.dour, (Mercure 
Galant, January 
1702, pag. 421, 
422) widow of 
+ the Prince de 
IS Turenne killed 
at the battle of 
" Steinkerk, id. 
E July 1701, pag. 
* 345» 


ſatber, publiſhed in Soubiſe's vindication (13). It is (13) Apologie 75 | 
ſomething, but I could defire a better diſcuſſion, and a pour les Eelifes *- 


more exact verification. 


Re formèes de 


[ To prejudice the court of France as nuch as Ie 1 — * 
could.] For it appears by a declaration of Lewis XIII, 55 


biſe and la Valette, to corrupt the fidelity of ſeveral pag. 366. 


Frenchmen, fell into his majeſty's hands, and had con- 
feſſed, that the ſaid Sonbiſe and la Valette abere 
treating with the king of Spain to make a deſcent into 
Bretagne and Aulnis, or into the river of Bourdeaux. 


SOUCHES (Lewis RaTTvir, CounT pr) ſon of a gentleman of 
Rochelle [A] called John Rattuit Sieur de Barres, left France after the war of the Pro- 
teſtants, and went through Holland and Germany in his way to Sweden. He was no 
ſooner arrived there but he had a proſpect of being raiſed by the good offices of Count 
de la Gardie, who quickly procured him a regiment of Dragoons, and then a regiment 
of Foot. After he had ſerved ſome years, he had a quarrel with his General (a), laid 
down his commiſſion, and fought him ; and intending to return into France by the way 


[A] He was ſon of a gentleman of Rochelle.) The 


author of the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary was 
ſadly deceived by what he had heard in common diſ- 


courſe ; when he affirmed that Count de Souches was 


the fon of a Grocer of Rochelle. There is not any oc- 
caſion, wherein a hear-ſay is more to be miſtruſted, 
than when it concerns the birth of a perſon raiſed to 
great poſts, whoſe anceſtors are not mentioned in Hi- 
ſtory. This filence proves only that they did not ap- 
pear at court, or had no conſiderable employments in 


their provinces ; bat it is no proof that they were not 
. gentlemen. And yet through I know not what baſe 


or malicious inclination to tell lies, people take de- 


lüght in vilifying, as much as they can, the birth of 


) See the re- 


the article FOU. 
CHET, and the 
end of the remark 
A] of the fir 
75 S FO R- 


a favourite, a miniſter of ſtate, or a general of an army, 
who is the firſt of his family, that was raiſed to great 
preferments (1). Some ſay, his father was a Pealant, 
a Fiſherman, or a Servant ; others will have it, that 
he was the ſon of a Shoemaker, a Pedlar, or at moſt, 
of a Scrivener, or an Attorney's Clerk. 'They are 
ſometimes in the right, and very often miſtaken ; and 
therefore prudence requires one ſhould miſtruſt thoſe 
common reports ; for when the thing is narrowly exa- 


mined, it commonly appears that this pretended ſon of 


(2) They have 
en lent from 
zenna to the 

Bookſeller by 


Mr * *, See the 


marginal note (9). 


a Pedlar, or Fiſherman, is of a very noble family, but 
little known out of its diſtrict. However it be, here 
are the proofs of Count de Souches's nobility, as they 
ve been communicated to me (2). | 

The ſixth of Auguſt 1686, before Gabriel Beraudin 
Eſq; lord of Grandjai, counſellor to the king, and 
is lieutenant- general in the Senechauſſce, and preſidial 
court of the city and government of Rochelle; at the 
requeſt of Meſſire Amathee Huet, Knt. lord of Ri- 
vau, captain of the Marines, appeared fourteen of the 


moſt eminent perſons of the country d'Aunix, whoſe 


| A copy, collated with the original at Vienna in Au- 


names and offices are ſpecified in the a& whereof I have 


{ria the 18th of September 1692, by H CafteHani 
VOI. * 1092, by Henry 


family, and one of the moſt confiderable in the cir 


| | brother 
d'Aviſter, ſworn apoſtolical protonotary. The lieu- 


(a) Ca 
hans. 


William, 


tenant-general in the Senechauſſèe of Rochelle above- 


named declares, that thoſe fourteen perſons all living 
and ſeitled in Aunix hae certified to all thoſe, whom it 
may concern, that Meſſire Lewis Ratuit Count de Souches, - 
was born a gentleman, being the ſon of Fohn Ratuit, 
Ey; Sieur de Barres, and of the Lady Margaret de 
Bourdigale, and that they baue good and certain know- 
ledge, that the ſaid late Fohn Ratuit, father of the ſaid. 
late Lord Count de Souches, wwas deſcended from a noble 

of 
Rochelle, where he and his predeceſſors made their abode, 
and kept their rank among other gentlemen, . ſuitable t 
their noble extraction. In witneſs whereof they have 


their arms; which declaration wwe hade received, and 
given à copy of it to the ſaid lord at his requeſt, for his 
uſe and ſervice, which aue have alſo firned, and for a, 
greater approbation ewe have cauſed his majeſtys ſeal to 
to be put to it in this prefidial chancery of the city ＋ 
Rachelle, I need not name all thoſe, who ſigned that. 
act; it being ſufficient to ſay that Mr Millet, marſaal 
de camp, governor of the principality of Chateau- 
Renaud, and lieutenant-general in the government of 
Aunix ; Mr Arnou, intendant of the province; Mr 
Gabaret, firſt Commodore; Mr de Chaſtellaillon, com- 
mander for the King at Rochelle, were ſome of thoſe 
who certified it. | 125 

Here follows another atteſtation : I have a copy of 
it collated with the original at Vienna in Auftria the 
18th of September 1692, by the ſame Henry Caſtel- 
lani d'Aviſter above-mentioned. * We whoſe names 
are under-written, atteſt and certify that we certain- 


fiaued this preſent declaration, and put to it the ſeal of © | 


ly know, that Mr Lewis Ratuit de Souches is of a 


noble extraction both by the father's. and mother's 


« ſide, and of one of the moſt ancient families of this 

© country, and that they have enjoyed the honours, 

s Pon and exemptions granted by our kings — 
B b | , 


lled Stall- 


(6) Mr ee ene and 
it from Vienna, Ie 
whilſt he was 

there Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of 

the United Pro- 
vinces. He ſent 


alſo the acts men- of the town of Brin againſt the Swedes, who were forced to raiſe the ſiege upon that 
This proved of great ſervice to the Emperor [C], I ſhall take notice of ſome 


tioned by me 
5 the remark ACCOUNt, 
| A . 


(3) Henry de 


(4) Menage, Ob- 
ſervations ſur la 
Langue Fran- 


golſe, Tom. 1, kirk, and then to Anne Salome Counteſs of Aſpermont 
pag. 307, Paris 


(8) See, above, 
the remark [A] 
of the article 

RECKHEIM. honour at the Empreſs's court, and now the wife of 


(7) See John 
Cluverius's Uni- ravia, and was ſo dreaded, that upon the news of his 
verſal Hiſtory, 

in the Appendix, 


7. 759. Edit. of 
8 


brother of the Emperor Ferdinand III propoſed to him to ſerve in the Emperor's 
armies, he agreed to it, and accepted a regiment of Dragoons, that was vacant and 


profered him. 


He made a great fortune in the ſervice of his Imperial Majeſty ; for he 


was ſucceſſively. raiſed to the dignities of Gentleman of his Chamber, Counſellor of War 


State, Field-Marſhal, and Commander-General of the frontiers of Sclavonia. 
died in Moravia in the year 1682, being ſeventy-four years of age, and left children 


as we ſhall ſee below [BJ. Theſe are the contents of a memoir communicated to me, which 
comes from very good hands (b). I ſhall add to it a thing, which very much heightens 
the glory of Count de Souches, viz. that he was the principal cauſe of the long reſiſtance 


miſtakes in Moreri's Dictionary [D], and make ſome obſervations on what concerns the 


© the nobles and gentlemen of this kingdom, and that 
they always kept their rank among other gentle- 
men. In witneſs whereof we have ſigned the pre- 
© ſent atteſtation for his uſe and ſervice. Done at 
Rochelle the 12th of March 1687.“ This atteſta- 
tion was ſigned by eighteen perſons : the firſt is the 
Biſhop of Rochelle (3); the ſecond Mr de Chaſtellail- 
lon, Commander for the King in Aunix and at Ro- 
chelle; the third Mr Beraudin lieutenant-general of 
Rochelle. Amongſt the others are Mr Villette Com- 
modore, the Chevalier de Blenac, the Chevalier d'Ar- 
bouville, Captain of a Ship of War; Mr d'Oſmont 
Knight of Malta, &. I add that I have ſeen the copy 
of a letter written by the Bailif of la Vieuville from 
Paris the 2gth of March 1699, to Count de la Tour, 
ſon-in-law to Count de Souches. He writes to him, 
that he has been very well pleaſed to find an opportunity 
to write to Malta what he had heard, being at Rochelle, 
of the family of Count de Souches, whoſe anceſtors, ſays 
he, without much raiſing tbemſelues in the war, have 
alauays enjoyed the privileges of nobility, and never done 
thing derogatory to it. | 
"Ie 9 obſerves that the name Sou- 
ches is the name of a lordſhip belonging to the Count 
J ſpeak of. He ſays the antient name was Des-Ouſ- 
ches. I ſhall ſet down his words, which I take from 
a chapter, wherein he proves by ſeveral examples, 
that proper names are not always pronounced accord- 
ing to the antient and true Orthography. * Likewiſe 
they always ſay de Souches inftead of Des-Ouſches, 
* ſpeaking of the governor of Moravia, who com- 
< mands now the Emperor's troops in Flanders. Sou- 
ches is the name of that General's lordſhip, for his 
name is Rattuit. Rattuit is a family of the city of 
Rochelle, where that lord was born; and Ouſche is 
an old French word, which ſignifies a garden incloſ- 
ed with a hedge, and full of trees, under which 
they ſow pulſe, or hemp. And that French word 
is derived from the Latin alca, which is to be found 
in Gregorius Turonenſjs, much in the ſame ſenſe (4). 
[B] He left children as we fhall ſee below.) He was 
married twice, firſt to Anne Elizabeth Counteſs of Hoff- 


"RE W A RT Se Ts 0 


and Reckheim (5). He had two ſons and one daugh- 
ter by his firſt wife. Jo HN Le ws, his eldeſt ſon, is 
ſtill living, and is married to Eve Eleonora de Notthafft 
and Werenberg, Counteſs of the Empire, by whom he 
has had three daughters, wiz. 1, Lov1sa, lady of 


Count de Horn. 2, CLAUDIA, lady of honour at 
the Empreſs's court in her fiſter's room. 3, TR e- 
k ES A, a Carmelite Nun in Stiria. The ſecond ſon of 
Count de Souches was called CHARLES. He was 
General of the Emperor's Infantry, and died of a 
wound he received at the battle of Salankemen in Hun- 
gary in the year 1691, He had loſt his wife Marianne 
_ Counteſs de Bucham, by whom he left two ſons, LE- 
WIs and CHARLEs-JosSEPH. The latter has been 
admitted Knight of Malta in the priory of Bohemia. 


6) Taken from The 4 0 of Count de Souches is married to Count 
tlie Memoir, 

quoted in the 
margin of the 
text of this arti- 


Charles de la Tour, and has ſeveral children (6). 

[C] He was the principal cauſe of the long reſiſtance 
of the town of Brin. . againſt the Swedes . . . . which 
proved @ great ſervice to the Emperor.) Tor- 
ſtenſon haying beaten the Imperialiſts in February 
1645, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Mo- 


march the enemies raiſed the ſiege of Olmutz; and 
then he beſieged Brin, the only ſtrong place that was 
ſtill for the Emperor in that province (7). The be- 


foret, Dorſtenſohnio periiſſe. 


Count 


ſieged made ſuch a vigorous defence, that his Imperial 
Majeſty had time to ſettle his affairs which were 
in a very ill poſture. He made a treaty with Ragotzki, 
Prince of I raniylvania, and yielded to him ſeven lord- 
ſhips in Hungary: ninety churches were opened in his con- 
fideration, wherein the Proteflants were to teach their 


doctrine publickly, and the privileges of the Hungarians 


were reſtored to them. This treaty ſeemed diſadvantage- 

ous to the Catholics 3 but it proved more prejudicial to the 

Swedes : for the Emperor having removed this rub out F4 

his way, relieved Brin, and forced Jorſtenſon to raiſe t 

fiege. Then Lenwis Count de Souches, à French gentleman, © 

aubo had been the principal cauſe of its preſervation, was 

made governor of it as a reward for fo great a ſer- | 
vice (8). An Hiſtorian obſerves that Torſtenſon loſt (3) Lewis du 
more ſoldiers before that place, than he would have = Diſcour 
loſt in a pitched battle : he adds that in the mean time 2 * 
the Emperor repaired his forces. Longa illic difficili/- cauſes de la Ober. 
que obfidio, atque ad extremum irrita fuit. Ac ſatis re de Hongrie, 
conſtat plus ibi militum, quam fi juſta acie depupnatum Pf. m. 283. 
Interea Cæſari fpacium da- 

tum reparandi vires, colligendigue & conſeribendi nouum 


exercitum, quem hoſti opponeret (g). Never was ſervice (9) Appendie 


more ſeaſonable than that, and Count de Souches did Ih. Chuvef, 
certainly deſerve to be rewarded for it. Note, that 759 
the town of Brin was alſo rewarded as it deſerved ; 
for the Emperor gave it the firſt rank among the towns 
of Moravia : that rank formerly belonged to the town 
of Olmutz, which was deprived of it by reaſon of their 
weak reſiſtance againſt the Swedes. This obſervation 
is to be found in the voyage of Count de Brienne. 
Cracovia relicta Vindobonam werſus pergimus, per Sile- 
fam, & Moraviam : ubi præter Olomutium & Brin- 
num nihil notatu dignum : illud, ſide Epiſcopali z hoc, 
obſidione quam adverſus Suecos tam fortiter ſuſtinuit, ut 
inde ob memoriam facti extiterit caput regionis, wirtutis 
premium; dignitate illa Olomutio ſublata, nota wecor- 
die 3% 3 | | (10) ag rg 
[D] 1 fall take natice of fome miſtakes in Moreri's ven Bren: 
Dictionary (11).) I. The 2 . the extraction * 
of Count de Souches, and has been ſufficiently. confut- Z dit. 1663. 
ed in the remark [4]. II. He ſhould not have been 
called General of the Empire; he was only the Empe- (11) See alſo the 
ror's General. III. It is certain, from the memoir article L 85 
communicated to me, out of which I have compoſed * 
the text of this article, that his father did not give 
him to @ German gentleman, and that he entred not 
into the Emperor's ſervice before he had fought that e went 
gentleman. IV. An exact Hiſtorian will take care . 
not to ſay that this Count was p gre at the battle of Te Deum was 
Senef by the Prince of Conde, in the year 1674. For, ſung as it was 
rages y ſpeaking, that battle was neither won nor at Faris; — 
oft by either of the parties. The Allies, as well as 1e hae get tte 
the French, aſcribed the victory to themſelves, and „ictory. For 
cauſed Te Deum to be ſung, and bonefires to be made: my own part I 
both did it out of policy, being fully convinced that n 1 
there was no ground to boaſt of any advantage (12). —— 
The beginning of that bloody battle was advantageous 4 ef ond 
to the French, and the end proved advantageous to boaſt of it. M- 
their enemies. Many are of opinion that the Prince meiresd: Cu. 


of Conde bebaved himſelf like a great captain for Ps l Ki | 


ſome hours, and then like Orlando; but which Or- This is perbafs 
lando, him of Boiardo or of Arioſto? Orlando Furioſo, the beſt thing 
Roland the furious, Roland like Hercules in Seneca, that is in tho 
Hercules furens, Hercules in a fury? Was it not a Memoirs. 
kind of Enthuſiaſm, and Delirium (13), ſay they, to 
leave the beſt troops ſo long expoſed to the fire of the (13) ger 
enemy well covered with hedges and hop- fields; I ſay, * (47), of 
to leave them expoſed to a perfect ſlaughter, which the fecond arti 
they could not avoid, and to ſuſtain, as it vn, 2 pVYRRHUs. 
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folded arms, a dreadful ſhower of muſket-ſhots ? At 

laſt he was forced to retire, and he left 7 5 4 

r of vaſt number of dead bodies (14). They add, that the 
W Prince of Conde was much diſpleaſed with himſelf on 
WY to the occaſion of that battle, and did not care to hear it 
Frerch, aste , mentioned: the remembrance of it made him uneaſy. 
ire m7" This is the opinion of many people; I do not pretend 
1 3. to give my judgment upon ſuch things. However it 
3 turpiter be, whether he was well pleaſed with that journey or 
trum not, whether he obtained or loſt the victory, this at 
Deſinat i N leaſt is no problematical thing, that Count de Souches 
mulier forme had no hand in the misfortune of the Allies, and very 
7 'he beginning) much contributed to their advantages. 'The Dutch 
it wore 4 ſmiling and Spaniſh troops ſuſtained the whole loſs, the Im- 
face of bean, perial troops commanded by him did not begin to 


4H but it ended in 
I 5 ot joined their allies the enemy loſt his advantage,and was 
. much worſted in his turn. V. What has been added 
tig This addi- to Moreri's Dictionary in the Dutch editions (15) is 
= tions alſo to be not right. Theſe words have been foiſted into it: 4 
= found in Morer:'s refuſing to expoſe his troops he occaſioned the victory ob- 
3 pin: a Par tained by the Prince of Condi. They can only be un- 
=” France do not uſe to own that ſhe got the victory on 
YZ that day. However it be, it is not true that ſhe got 
Y it becauſe our Count refuſed to expoſe his troops; 
„ for it was by expoſing them that he put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of the enemy. The Dutch relations agree in 
this, that (16) Count de Souches, who was gone before 
abith the Imperialiſts, and was at ſome hours diſtance 
from the army, being informed of «what paſſed, auent back 
abith great diligence, and came at one a-clock in the af- 
ay ternoon near the main body of the Allies; ſo that his 
= (17) That is the Hjghneſs (17) placed the Imperialiſts and Spaniards in an 
= Princeof Orange. adh ,24ageous poſt on the left hand, and his own troops in 
Y the right wing, and then it was that the battle was re- 
= (18) Mercure, neabed with greater fury than before. . . . 18) The 
= ubilupra, Peg. Prince of Conde endeavoured firſt to make his men turn to 
6483, the left, but Mr de Fariaux, à man of a fnown 
a valbur, and major-general of the Dutch army, was ſent 
thither with ſome battalions, and being ſupported by Count 
Chawagnac, who commanded a ſquadron of horſe near 
that place, he made ſuch a reſiſtance that the French 
were forced to retire ; ſo that the ſaid Count cauſed four 
pieces of canon to be placed there, and by that means did 
. | very much annoy the French. The left wing, the greateſt 
BM ( A ſouls part whereof was made up of Imperialifts and Swiſs (19), 
2H „ an 
= Swiſs, but op- 278 5 hs 41 5 
Ff io be Srwiſe, of the Swiſs were killed upon the pot, according to the 
cor ſomething like report of the priſoners. Count de Souches, their General, 
= it; for it appears t-rewv himſelf wherever the enemies were thickeſt, and 
4 Ee whole gave proofs of an extraordinary valour, as he had done 
= dread of the 5 * . 
cccourſe, that before on many other occaſions. The Prince of Lorrain 
dbe author means 47d the ſame, and was ſeen ſeveral times fighting in the 
wle Swiſs in the firſt ranks, but this awas not without boſs of blood, for he 
KH French army, avas fo much wounded in the head that he was forced to 
AH retire. Prince Pio, who was near the village of Senef 
with his ſquadron, being attended by the Marquis de 
Grana, and Count * ſhewed a wonderful bra- 
very, and was alſo wounded in the thigh with a muſtet- 
YH ſhot. The Marquis de Grana, and the fon of Count de 
1 Souches, fought fo waliantly at the head of their ſquadrons, 
3H that the Sauiſi could not get an inch of ground from them, 
4 Jo that they contributed much to the happy iſſue of that 
3 battle. This account is confirmed b 
Orange's letter to the deputies for the ſecret affairs of the 
pag, States-General (20) ; for having deſcribed what paſſed 
before the Germans came back again, he adds (21) : 
- The enemies endeavoured at firſt to wheel a little to 
f the leſt, but ſome battalions were detached to 
oppoſe them; and Mr de Chavagnac, who was 
. chere with a body of Imperial horſe, repulſed them 
= wich all imaginable vigour, and kept that poſt, 


L (16) Mercure 
Hollandois, for 
. year 1674, 
1 pag. 451. 


(20) Ibid. 


,. 
(ei) bad. pag. 
1 


where at the ſame time he placed four pieces of 


 * kia canon, which much annoyed the enemy....... 
M$ Pag, © (22) Am h de Souches 
1004. . Among the Imperial troops Count de Souches 
A has given proofs of the. courage and bravery he has. 


iſcovered on ſo The Prince 


of Lorrain has no leſs ſignalized himſelf, but at laſt 
© he way wounded in the head , and Prince Pio in 


many other occaſions. 


Count de Souches in Chavagnac's memoirs [E]. That book was reprinted in Holland 
in the year 1700, after the ſtyle had been mended in ſeveral places. 


As it does not plainly enough appear in a paſſage which I have quoted 
was governour of Brin when that town reſiſted the Swedes, I ſhall produce another which =** [©]: 


fight till the reſt were diſordered ; and after they had 


derſtood of the battle of Senef; but the enemies of 


gave ſo many proofs of their valour, that above one half 


the Prince of 


191 


(a) whether he (a) In the re- 
will 


the thigh, The vigorous reſiſtance of the Marquis 
de Grana, who was near the village with his batta- 
© lion, has much contributed to the happy ſucceſs of 


* the battle; as well as the bravery of the battalions 


of the ＋ T of Souches commanded by the ſon 
of the ſaid Count” How then can it be ſaid that 
Count de Souches, by refuſing to expoſe the Imperi- 
aliſts, occaſioned the victory obtained by the French? 
There are ſtill three faults in the ſupplement ta 
Moreri's Dictionary, which ought to be corrected. VI. 
Count de Souches did not live fourſcore years, but only 
ſeventy-four. VII. His ſon did not command the 
armies of the empire ; he has been only employed in 
the Emperor's troops. VIII. He was not killed at 


| Rhinfeld in 1678, but in Hungary in the year 1691. 


LE] Upon what concerns Count de Souches in Cha- 


wvagnac's Memoirs.] He is there deſcribed 


(23) as the See Cha- 
moſt ſilly and moſt cowardly man in the world; and 2 Me- 
after having mentioned whatever may induce one to moirs from page 


think that he was a traytor, he nevertheleſs ſays, I 390, 8 . 
do not think he auas; but he avas a malicious and ignoran 3 


man, and the greateſt robber that ever lived (24). wo 


Many | 
reaſons convince me that theſe ſlanders ought not to be (24) Ibid. po 
minded. 


I. The author of thoſe memoirs commends 401. oF 
himſelf eternally. He pretends to have given all the 

counſels that have proved ſucceſsful ; if a thing does not 
ſucceed, it is becauſe they would not believe him; he 
has frequently prevented great inconveniencies ; he 


takes upon him the boldeſt and the moſt laborious en- 


terprizes ; in a word, every thing goes well, and al- 
ways ſucceeds when he is concerned in it, and every 
thing goes ill without him. His commending himſelf 
ſo much, ſhews he had a great opinion of his merit, 
and was willing others ſhould have the ſame. It ap- 
pears from his own hiſtory that he was a haughty, am- 
bitious, fantaſtical, and impatient man. From whence 
it may be inferred, that whoever was his enemy could 
not miſs being ſlandered by him. I obſerve in the ſe- 
cond place, that he was at variance with Count de 
Souches from the beginning of the campaign of 
1674 (25); and that probably his rude way moved 
ſometimes that General to make him ſenſible of his 
inferiority. 'Thus ſubaltern officers expoſe themſelves 
to ſeveral mortifications, when they have not that de- 
ference for their General which they owe him. This 
irritated Count de Chavagnac more and more, and diſ- 
poſed him to ſpeak ill of Count de Souches. Note, in 
the third place, that he loved to ſpeak ill of Generals. 
He gives us a molt wretched character of Count Mon- 
tecuculi (26) ; and that with reſpect to the moſt for- (26) thid, from 
tunate, moſt glorious, and brighteſt campaign that can page 339, to 
be found in the long life of that renowned General: I page 358. 
mean, the campaign of 1673, in which he diſappoint- 
ed all the deſigns of M. de Turenne, and deſtroyed by 
the taking only of one town (27), all the advantage the (25) Bonn in 
French had gotten in Holland in the year 1672. Can the country of 
any body give credit to ſuch ſlanders ? Are they not con- _ > 
trary to the rules of probability? And therefore muſt th the Dusch 
we not conclude that what ſuch a writer ſays of his troops, com- 
enemies ought to be ſuſpected? I omit many ſharp and manded by the 
ſatirical ſtories, to be found in his memoirs againſt Prince of Orange 
the chief officers of the imperial troops, which ſeem to Engl "4g or 
proceed from a reſentment, that made him unwilling 
to do them juſtice. For every body owns that the im- 
perial armies have been above theſe hundred years one 
of the beſt ſchools of war, and that there ate very few 
that form ſo many good officers. Note, in the fourth 
place, that he is often miſtaken in his accounts, even 
when he does not deſign to ſpeak ill of thoſe with whom 
he was diſpleaſed. Conſult the notes inſerted in the 
Datch edition, which concern what paſſed in Germany 
in the year 1675. The Marquis de who is the 
author of thoſe notes, and who commanded one of the 
beſt French regiments in that year, contradits him in 
ſeveral important points: If other officers would give 
themſelves the trouble of criticizing him, doubtleſs. 
they would find matter enough, for it. In the fifth 
lace, there are ſo many incredible things in what he 
ays againſt Count de Souches, that this alone is ſuffi- 
cient to confute him. * Souches, who had received 


orders 


(25) Ibidz fag. 
37%. 


a 


192 


to the glory of that brave man [F]. 
- pamphlets that appeared in Holland in the 


SOUCHES. 


will put it out of donbt; and let us into the knowledge of ſome circumſtances very much 
It hath been falſely publiſhed in one of the 


year 1702, concerning the inſurrection in 


the Cevennes, that he was a native of that country. 


orders from the Emperor not to paſs the Maeſe upon 
any pretence whatſoever, to act only between the 
Maeſe and the Moſelle, and to give four thouſand 
horſe, with a General, if the Allies wanted them, or- 
dered me to ſtay in the camp, whilſt he went and 
dined with all the Generals in the camp of the 
Spaniſh troops (28). . . . + Souches decamped to go 
and beſiege Mont-Olympe ; but becauſe the Prince of 
Orange demanded the four thouſand horſe which the 
Emperor had promiſed him, I was detached to com- 
mand them; ſo that I went back and encamped in 
the ſuburb of Namur : I cannot tell what jealouſy he 
had upon my account; but he himſelf came thither 
with his whole army. Every body who knew that 
the orders were poſitive, could not imagine what he 
meant; but he was not long unreſolved, for he 
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(28) Memoires * 
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de Chavagnac, 
Pag. 372, 373» 


the Prince of Orange joined him, and aſked him 
what good angel had moved him to paſs the Maeſe : 
He anſwered that he paſſed the Moſelle and not the 
Maeſe. I could not forbear laughing, and telling 
him that I pitied him, and that the Moſelle was 
above fifteen leagues from thence. He told me that 
1 was not a man of a ſufficient capacity to teach him 
the country, and fell into a great paſſion againſt me. 
Caplieres, our Commiſſary-General, and the . 
ror's agent, came upon this, and aſked him what 
was the matter. This gentleman, ſaid he, uſes me 
like a child, but I will complain of it to his Imperial 
Majeſty. I told Caplieres what was the ſubject of 
his diſcontent, and Caplieres told him that I was in 
the right : Whereupon he grew angry again, and 
aſked his guides what river we had paſſed: They 
© told him it was the Maeſe; which made him change 
© his countenance, and cry out, I am undone (29). 
The falſity contained in thoſe words is ſo plain and 
obvious, that one may perceive it on firſt reading, with- 
out any examination 3 but whoever conſiders the cir- 
cumſtances of the narrative, when, I ſay, one conſiders 
that this General brought his army into the country of 
Liege (30), that he went and dined in the camp of 
Count Monterey (31), which he could not do without 
paſſing the Maeſe, that he went up again towards 
(31) Ibid. pag. Charleville to form the ſiege of Mont-Olympe, a place 


(29) Ibid. pag. 
374, 373» 


(30) Ibid. Pag. 
372» 
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373 ſituated on the Maeſe (32), that he came again near 
(32) Ibid, $9 Namur, another place ſtanding on the Maeſe (33), 
(37) 198. ber. will think it impoſible that he ſhould have been igno- 
466 rant of the ſituation of that river. The moſt ſtupid 

ſoldiers could not be ignorant of it, after ſo many 


(33) Ibid, 

Et marches and countermarches of that nature ; how then 
can one believe that a General above ſixty years old 
* ' knew it not, he who had received an expreſs order to 
act only between the Moſelle and the Maeſe (34). 
Whoever can believe ſuch a thing muſt be more cre- 
dulous than a child of four years of age. The ab- 
ſurdity of Chavagnac's narrative will be more evident, 
if it be conſidered that Count de Souches had raiſed 
himſelf to ſo high a poſt in the Emperor's court. He 
was a Frenchman, and this was an obſtacle not eaſily 
to be removed in that court. He was a gentleman 
born; but his nobility not being attended with a title, 
and ſupported by the credit and wealth of his family, 
would hardly have been of greater uſe to him to become 
2 General in the French armies, than if he had been 
a Citizen's ſon : Much more was it inſignificant to him 
in Germany. He had therefore no other way to raiſe 
himſelf but his valour, and the art of war; and he muſt 
needs have excelled in it to overcome all the obſtacles 
which a meer French gentleman could meet with at 
the Emperor's court. We ſhould therefore be very 
filly to believe that a General beſieges and takes a town 
35) Dinant, upon a river (35), and goes along that river for whole 
which he took months, without knowing its name, nor thoſe of the 


before his army ſhed it ; withou i 
RR fortreſs that are wa y it ; without knowing, I 


at Namur. See 


373, 374+ 


, 


haved himſelf in that manner, 
rticular reaſon to be well informed 


the Moſelle. Had he 
when he had a 


landois, ubi ſu- 
Fra, pag 436. 


of the ſituation of the Maeſe, ſince he had been ordered 
not to ſerve beyond that river, he would have been 


83 „a 


* 
— 


that Namur, to which he hath ſeveral times ap- 
the Mercure Ill. proached, is ſituated 1 the Maeſe, and not upon 


the moſt ridiculous man in the world; but we ſhould 
be very near as ridiculous as he, ſhould we believe that. 
he thought he went over the Moſelle, when his troops 


croſſed the Maeſe at Namur (36). We may therefore (36) To conf 
all this, law. 
that if he had 
coought thay he 
Was Palling t 
Moſelle, * | 
e went thro? - 
Namur, he muſt 
have believed 
that he had not 
8 a f ' ett yet followed the 
Spaniards, if ſuch a conjunction was neceſſary to ſtrike order of acm 
between the 
Maeſe and the 
Moſelle, or he 
muſt have 
thought that he 
was paſſing the 
Moſelle to eo © 
towards Philif. 
burg or Nang, 
. | which are mon · 
forgets to tell us whether his fault was approved or firous ſuppoß. 


look upon this as one of thoſe romances, which to 
ſome never appear too extravagant, when they intend 
to give out a ſingular thing, or to ridicule an enemy. 
I omit ſaying that it is not likely the Emperor gave ex- 
preſs orders to Count de Souches not to paſs the Maeſe. 
Did not the Emperor deſign to do as much miſchief to 
the enemy as ever he could? Why then ſhould he have 
forbidden his General to join with the Dutch and the 


a greater blow? To which I add, that if Count de 
Souches had perceived that he had been ſurpriſed, he 
would have ordered his army to repaſs immediately. 
He would have choſe rather to mend his fault in ſuch a 
manner, than to expoſe himſelf to loſe his head for 
having acted againſt the expreſs orders of his Imperial 
Majeſty. How comes it that Count de Chavagnac, 
having ſaid that this General cried out, I am undone, 


excuſed ? This was neceſſary in an accurate account; tions. 


but the writer of thoſe memoirs did not much trouble 
himſelf about it. 
there are numberleſs falſhoods in this part of Count de 
Chavagnac's memoirs, | 

After all the obſervations I have made, the reader 


will be apt to give no credit to the fatirical deſcription 


he gives of Count de Souches's conduct before Oude- 


narde (37). I am willing to believe according to the (47) Chari, 
moſt common opinion that this General would not fol- Memoires, p.;, 


All this confirms the ſuſpicion that | 


low the advice of the reſt, nor take with them the ne- 390, & f 


ceſſary meaſures for the good ſucceſs of that enterprize; 
but none can believe the extravagance and cowardly 
ſtupidity that he is taxed with in Chavagnac's memoirs. 
It is plain that author was angry when he wrote that 
paſlage. The reader perceives that his pen was guided 


by the reſentment of ſome offence, and is confirmed in 


that opinion by conſidering the conduct of the Imperial 


court. The puniſhment inflicted upon Count de Souches 


was ſo ſlight and ſo diſproportioned to what he de- 


ſerved, were Chavagnac's memoirs true, that this very 


thing is ſufficient to convince us that this author has 
much aggravated matters. I do not think the relations 
of Count de Souches need give themſelves any trouble to 


juſtify him againſt the reflections of ſuch an enemy (38), (38) Perkap 
they apply 10 
him what the 
Janſeniſts ſaid 
of the Jeſuit l. 
| | ſacier, above, d 
did not he ſay fomething of the matter at leaſt to con- 35 (42), b 

the article 9447 


TUS IV, 


who knew not how to obſerve any appearance of pro- 
bability or equity; for it is not to be thought that he 
was ignorant of the reaſons on which the Count de 
Souches grounded his opinions and his conduct. Why 


fute him ? equity required it of him, | 

LF] I fall produce another paſſage, which will put 
it out of doubt, and let us into the knowledge of fome cir- 
cumſtances very much to the glory of that brave man]. 
The Swedes took Crembs by ftorm, and laid ſiege to 
* Brin, It was here their good fortune made a ſtand, 
gave time to the Imperialiils to take breath, to take 
care of themſelves, and of the people beyond the river, 
and to put themſelves in a better poſture. The com- 
« mander in the place was Mr de Souche a Rocheller, 
* who, upon ſome great diſcontent, had left the Swedes, 
whom he had ſerved with a religious zeal, and 
© affeCtion, and had the poſt of a ws nel which he 
« alſo enjoyed on the other ſide. 
« ſiege of three weeks, ordered the place to be ſum- 
« moned, and gave notice, that if they refyſed to ſur- 
« render, they ſhould have no quarter: He made an- 
« ſwer, that neither would he demand, neither would 
he grant any... . Torſtenſon, after having ſeveral 
times ſtormed the place, mined, ſapped, and thrown 
a great number of grenades into it, was forced to 
« retire. That ſiege Halle four months, coſt the 


© Swedes four thouſand men, without reckoning the ( 
r 
. g ſtoire de ce dt 
| vour of his Imperial Majeſty, who be- ,,. de fer, 1% 
ing deſirous to diſtinguiſh a man of ſo rare virtue, , pag. 4%, 


0 f . . . ; Nh 
made him a Baron, raiſed his fortune, and gave him 1 of 5" 


deſerters, e immortal honour to the govern- 
© or, and the 


Ja place in the privy-council (39). 
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WE Philologica 
crudiitione in- 


i fag. . 
; . 


ln 


printed at Venice in the year 1626 in 410. 


day prove a great man. 


the quality of preceptor. 


[A] Fe awas born. . of a father, who wvas not only a 
learned man, but alſo very much eſteemed at the Electoral 
Court.] His name was WiGaNnD SPANHEIM ; he was 
Doctor of Divinity, and eccleſiaſtical counſellor to the 
EleQtor Palatine. He married Renata Toſſan, daughter 
of Daniel Toſſan, miniſter of Orleans, and then profeſ- 
ſor of Divinity at Heidelberg. Daniel Toſſan had mar- 
ried Mary Coüet, a Pariſian, daughter of Philibert 
Conet, advocate in the parliament of Paris, who had 
Hed to Orleans for her religion with her mother and 
two fiſters in the year 1562. Toflan, in order to a- 
void the perſecution, retired through ſeveral by-ways 


& exquiſitæ pie- { r 
to Montargis, where his wife was brought to bed of a 


tatis hominem 


© Guile, nec Theo- daughter, and Renata of France, Ducheſs of Ferrara, 


Jogica ſolum ſed was her god-mother. That ducheſs, daughter of 


Lewis XII, being extremely zealous for the Reformed 


frutifimum, Religion, received at Montargis as many refugees as ſhe 


= < linguarum La- could; but it is not true, as Heidanus will have it, that 


d imprimis & ſhe kept there Daniel Toſſan till the year 1576. We 
Fang —_— ſhall ſee in the article of Toss Ax in es —— he re- 
ex literis 31,0, tired to Montargis, and when he went away from thence. 
alalc quæ in His daughter Renata (god-daughter of the Ducheſs of 
2 Philola, Ferrara) was married to Wigand Spanheim, and was 
mani: the mother of our Frederic and of two daughters (1). 
untur conſtat. Wigand was a very pious man, a learned Divine, and 
*danus, Orat. à good Philologer, as it appears from his letters to 
Chriſtian Becman (2). He died in the year 1620, 
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"SPANHEI 


SOZOMENUS (Joan) a Civilian of Venice in the XVIIth century, was 
originally of the ile of Cyprus, from whence his anceſtors retired when it fell under tile 
ower of the Turks (a). He hath given a new Latin tranſlation of the ten books of (a) See the E- 
Plato's Republic, which he has reduced to a continued diſcourſe, being originallyi n the 
form of a dialogue. This renders the work clearer and 


cular as being taken from the funeral oration of Frede- Pg. 406. 
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piſtle Dedicatory 
of his tranſlation” 
of Plato de Re- 


ſhorter, That tranſlation was of P. 
; | publica. 


S PAN HEIM (FRNZD ERIC) profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, was à man of 

great merit. He was born at Amberg in the Upper Palatinate the firſt day of January 
1600 (a); and very carefully bred up under the eye of a father, who was not only a (4) Ut ita anno 
learned man, but alſo very much eſteemed at the Electoral Court [A]. 
ſtudied in the college of Amberg till the year 1613, he was ſent the next year to the 
univerſity of Heidelberg, which was then in a very flouriſhing condition, where he made 
ſo great a progreſs both in the languages and Philoſophy, that it appeared he would one 
He returned to his father's houſe in 1619, and ſoon after was fent 
to Geneva to ſtudy Divinity, The unhappy ſtate of the Palatinate made him refolve 
to ſave his father the charges of his maintenance; and therefore he went into Dauphine 
in the year 1621, and was three years in the houſe of the governor of Ambrun (b) in 
He had twice a ſet conference about matters of controverſy 
(c), which was an uſual thing at that time, and came off gloriouſly. = . 
Geneva, and then went to Paris, where he found a kinſman, who was miniſter of che Ame fault 
Charenton [B], and difluaded him from accepting the profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy at 
Lauſanne, which the magiſtrates of Berne offered him. 
for four months in 1625, and after he had made a further ſtay at Paris, he returned to Vitrolte. 
Geneva, where he diſputed for a chair of Philoſophy in 1626, and carried it. 
year following he married a gentlewoman originally of Poitou [C]. 
was admitted minifter, and in the year 1631, he ſucceeded Benedict Turretin in his 
profeſſorſhip of Divinity which was vacant, He diſcharged the duties of thoſe places 
both as an able, and an indefatigable man; ſo that his great reputation, ſpreading every 
where, made ſeveral univerſities defirous to have him, that by his means they might 
become more famous. That of Leyden ſucceeded beſt in their ſuit, for he accepted their 
offers : but the utmoſt endeavours were uſed to keep him at Geneva, and the marks of 
eſteem and affection he received at his departure cannot be expreſſed. He took his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at Baſil, to comply with the uſe of the country he was 
going to; for neither at Geneva nor in the Proteſtant academies of France, the profeſſors 
of Divinity were admitted doctors ; it had been of no uſe to them, 
Geneva in the year 1642, after he had been profeſſor of Divinity eleven years ſucceſſively. 
He happened to be rector, when they celebrated the jubilee or the ſecular year of the 
Reformation, and he made a very fine oration upon that ſubject. He arrived at Leyden 
the third of October 1642, where he kept up, and even increaſed, the reputation he had 
got; but he died in May 1649. His great labours ſhortened his days. 
his academical diſputations, his ſermons (d), the books he wrote, erage 
cares, and ſeveral viſits he made, did not hinder him from holding a great correſpondence Wallcon church 
by way of letters. Beſides, he was obliged to make viſits to the 
and the Prince of Orange ; he was very much eſteemed in thoſe two courts. 
Chriſtina did him the honour to write to him, in order to let him know her great eiteem 
for him, and how much ſhe was pleaſed with the reading of his works. 


After he had cum ſeculo com- 


putaverit, qui 
lucem cum inci - 
piente anno & 
ſeculo primam 
vidit. Heidanus, 
in Orat. fun. Fr: 
Spanbemii. He is 
miſtaken in tak- 
ing the year 
1600, to be the 
firſt of the 
XVIIth century. 
It is the laſt of 
He returned to the XVIth. 


e ſame fault, 


(b) John de 
Bonne, Baron de 


He took a journey into England 


The 


: (e) Firft with Fa- 
Some time after he 


ther Hugo, a 
Jeſuit of Avig- 
non, who preach⸗ 
ed the Lent Ser- 
mons at Am- 
brun, and then 
with a Franciſcaf 
of Naples, . 


He ſet out from 


His lectures, TE 
and ſeveral domeſtic (4) He was mi- 


Queen of Bohemia * Leyden. 
Queen 


He publiſhed 
ſeveral 


having in his hands a letter of his ſon, which made 
him cry with joy. Freherus mentions (3) this parti- (3) Theatr, 


ric Spanheim ; but he is miſtaken, for it is not there. 

Lecto affixus poſtguam literas a filio Geneva accepiſſet eas 

pre gaudio totas lachrymis conſperſit, & tenaciter amba- 

bus manibus retinuit, donec in Chriſto exſpiravit A. 1620. 
LB] A kinſman, who was minifler of Charenton]. 

His name was Samuel Durant : I cannot tell in what 

degree he was related to him, for the Latin words of 

my author are ambiguous. Humaniſ/ime a Samuele Duran- 

tio - - cognato ſus (erat enim Durantii mater ſoror 2 

avie parentis ejus ) exceptus et (4). The ambiguity (4) Heidanus, 

lies in the parentheſis. For it is uncertain whether the ibid. Page 17. 

word parens ſignifies there the father or the mother; 

beſides, every man having two grand-mothers, we 

muſt look back into many families, in order to find 

the grand-mother of our Spanheim, ſiſter to Durant's 

mother. The beſt of it is, that Durant left his whole 

library to our Frederic Spanheim (5), | | (5) 1d. ibid. 
[CI He married a gentlewoman originally of Poitou. ] Peg. 18. 

Heidanus (6) calls her in Latin Carlottam d Portu, 


which I take to ſignify Charlotte du Port She was a 


19. 


the daughter of Peter du Port, Lord of Mouillepied and 
Boiſmaſſon, counſellor to the king, and commiſſary 
8 in his majeſty's armies, only fon of 

im du Port, a gentleman of Poitou, Lord of 
| | Mouillepied. 


for 
Joac 
Ccs 


* 


* 
* 8 


5 Taken from 
is Funeral Ora- 
tion, ſpoken by 

Neidanus, the 
2 1ſt of May 

1649. It is a 
fine piece, 


(7) Heidanus, 
Orat. funebr. Fr. 
Spanheim. pag. 
19, 20. 


(8) Printed in 
1633. 


(9) Printed in 
1634. 


(10) The Epiſtle 
Dedicatory of 
the Commentaire 
Hiftorique, is 
figned F. S. that 
is, Frederic Span- 
beim. He made 
uſe of the ſame 
ſignature in the 
Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry of Geneva 
reſtituta. The 
Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, 
places thoſe two 
books under the 
unk nown name 
TO = W 
be reprinted, 
theſe words may 
be added to it, 
id eft Fridericus 
Spanbemius. 


(11) Heidanus, 

in Orat. funeb. 

Spanhemii, pag. 
38, & ſeq. 


(12) He obſerves 
that it was tran- 
Nlated out of 
French into 
Dutch and Ger- 
man. 


(13) It is the 
19th Letter 
among thoſe that 
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ſeveral books [DJ. He left ſeven children (e), whereof the two eldeſt are become very 


famous [E]. 
neither friends nor foes. 


live long enough to reply to him in the manner he intended. 


He was rigid in point of innovations [F], and in that reſpect, ſpared 
He could not forbear writing againſt Amyraldus, and did not 


His adverſaries boaſted 


of it [(G. A man who cannot be ſuſpected of flattery, hath beſtowed upon him praiſes 


which will be ſeen below [H]. 


Mouillepied. The mother of Peter du Port, called 
Joan du Chéne, was the only daughter of Joſeph du 
Chene (Sieur de la Violette, Counſellor and phy ſician 
to the king) and of Anne de Trie, daughter of Mar- 
garet Bude, whoſe father was the learned William 
Bude (Budzus) (77.1 

[D] He publiſbed ſeveral books.) At the requeſt of 
the Envoy of Guitavus Adolphus, at Geneva, he wrote 
a book intituled, Le Soldat Suedois (8), which ſold very 
well. That book was quickly followed by the Mercure 
Suiſſe (9). He publiſhed in 1639, a Commentaire Hiſto- 
rique de la vie & de la mort de Meſſire Chriſtaſle Vicomte de 


Dhona, at the widow's requeſt : I ſhall ſpeak of it here- 


after. He publiſhed fix years after, ſome memoirs 
upon the life and death of the moſt Serene Princeſs 
Louiſa Juliana, Electreſs Palatine, born Princeſs of 
Orange. He undertook that work, at the requeſt of 
the Queen of Bohemia, all theſe books are anony- 
mous (10). Le Throne de Grace, de Fugement, & de 
Gloire, are three ſermons exceſſively long, and written 
in pretty old French, but they contain excellent 
things. The firſt was preached at Charenton. His 
Dubia Ewangelica, in three parts, written at Geneva, 
on occaſion of the objections diſperſed among the ſtu- 
dents of Divinity, by one Antoine, who being a 
Chriſtian, had turned Jew, is a good book. He com- 
poſed his Chamierus Contractus, for the benefit of the ſtu- 
dents of Divinity, who could not conveniently make uſe 
of Chamierus's vaſt Panſtratia. Whilſt he lived at Ley- 
den, he wrote againſt Amy raut's hypotheſis Exerci- 
tationes de gratia univerſali, in three volumes, in 8vo. 
Item Epiſtolam ad Cottierum de conciliatione gratiæ uni- 
ver/alis. He alſo wrote a letter ad Buchananum de Con- 
troverſiis Anglicanis, and Vindiciæ de Gratia univerſali 
(11). Itis a reply to M. Amyraut, which he could 
not finiſh, and it favours of a poſthumous piece. The 
author I quote has omitted a letter, which M. Span- 
heim wrote to Prince Edward, when he changed his 
religion, Since he mentions a conſolatory letter upon 
the death of an only ſon (12), he might alſo have 
mentioned this other letter, I muſt not forget M. 
Spanheim's ſpeeches, which are very good, eſpecially 
his funeral oration of Frederic Henry, Prince of 
Orange. 
he had read that oration (13). 

I have ſaid that this Profeſſor of Divinity, is the 
author of the Commentaire Hiſtorique de la wie & de la 
mort de Meſſire Chriftofle Vicomte de Dhona. But I 
muſt add, that the word Viſcount he made uſe of, is 
very improper, and does not anſwer the title of Burg- 


are at the end of grave, Which has been given to the illuſtrious family 


the collection of 
His Letters to 
Conrart, 


(14) He is pro- 
feſſor of Philo- 
ſophy at Berlin. 


(15) A Phyſi- 
cian of Genera. 


(16) See an Ex- 

tract of it in the 
Journal des 
Sgavans, of the 
fourth of Auguſt 
1698, Pag. 551, 
& ſeq. Dutch 
Kait, 


(17) EZECHIEL 
SPANHEMIUS, 


(18) FrR1IDER1- 
CUS SPANHE-» 
Mus. 


(19) I write this 
the 26th of 
May I70I "+ 


of Dhox A for ſeveral ages. It is a nobler title than 
than that of Viſcount. See the Nouveau Fournal des 
S;avans, publiſhed at Berlin, by Mr Chauvin (14), 
in 1696 : and look for the extract of the firſt and 
ſecond volumes of Mr Manget's (15) Bibliotheca Pra- 
Aica, dedicated to Count Alexander de Dhona, gover- 
nor to the Electoral Prince of Brandenbourg, where 
you will find ſome things very inſtructive concerning 
the Burggraves. This is not a proper place to enlarge 
upon the great merit of that count, and the glory of 
the houſe of Dhona. I ſhall only refer the reader to 
Moreri's Dictionary, and occaſionally obſerve that a 
fault has crept into it ; for inſtead of ſaying that Count 
Alexander's mother was Counteſs de Jerraſſieres Mont- 
brun, it ſhould be de Feraſſieres Montbrun. She was 
the only daughter of Count de Feraſſieres, Lieutenant- 
General in the French armies, and brother to Mr de 
St Andre Montbrun, who was General of the Vene- 
tians in Candia, and whoſe hiſtory was printed at 
Paris, in the year 1698 (16). | | 

[LE] He li: ſeven children, whereef the two eldeff 
are become very famous.) The firſt (17) has a perfect 
knowledge of medals, and all forts of literature: be- 
ſides, his embaſſies give him a glorious rank among 
ſtateſmen. He is a perſon of an extraordinary merit. 


The ſecond (18) died within theſe few days (19), be- 

ing Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, He had been a 

long time in that employment, and yas juſtly ac- 
2 


See Balzac's letter of thanks to him, after 


placere incipit, & tandem pudor eſt retraftare que ſemel 


counted one of the moſt conſiderable men in the Re- 
formed Church. He has written ſeveral books, which 
have procured him a great reputation. The Journaliſts 
have often made honourable mention of him. That 
of Paris, tho' it ſeldom ſpeak of books written by Pro- 
teſtant miniſters, yet has given large extracts of this 
learned man's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory : you will find them 
in the twenty-eighth volume of the Journal des Spa- 
vans. Whoever deſires to be informed of the great 
learning of Mr Spanheim the eldeſt, need only read 
his book de Praſtantia & uſu Numiſmatum, which I 
have quoted before (20); the five letters he wrote to (20) tn the tw 
Mr Morel, a famous Antiquarian, and a great Meda- of the ani 
lift, which have been printed with the Specimen uni- ABDERA, 
verſæ rei nummariæ antique, publiſhed by the fame 
Mr Morel at Leipſic, in 1695; his notes upon Cal- 
limachus, and Julian's Cæſars, and ſome other tracts, 
the titles whereof may be ſeen in Moreri's Dictionary 
of the Paris edition 1699; together, with a liſt of 
all his employments in the courts of princes (21), (21) That I 
till he was ſent the fourth time to the court of had already a. 
France after the peace of Ryſwic. He was at Paris By OR 
from that time till the beginning of the year 1701, Me; Dis 
that is, till his Electoral Highneſs of Brandenbourg nary, down w 
became King of Pruſſia. He took then his audience of the year 1693. 
leave, becauſe the change of the ceremonial was not 
yet regulated at the court of France. He 1s lately 
(22) gone into England by order of the new king, (22) I write th 
his maſter. I ſhall obſerve by the by, that this in May 1701 
new epoch of the royalty of Pruſſia will ſignalize the 
beginning of the XVIIIth century, and that there was 
in it a remarkable concourſe of circumſtances ; for 
about the ſame time that the Electreſs of Branden- 
bourg was crowned Queen of Pruſſia, the Electoreſs of 
Brunſwie, her mother, daughter to the King of Bohe- 
mia, was named to ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 
land. Never have two princeſſes better deſerved than 
theſe to-fill a throne, or to renew the glory acquired 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

LF] He vas rigid in point of innovation. It was a 
maxim with him, that we ought to make war even 
againſt our own brethren, whenever they act againſt 
Orthodoxy : The neglett of little evils, ſaid he, will 
ſometimes occaſion the greateſt diſorders. Sæpe profiten- 
tem audivimus ſe licet mallet cum Eccleſiæ hoſlibus congredi, (23) Heidan, i 
tamen & bellum illis etiam fratribus indicendum judicare, Orat. fun, Fr, 
qui vel data opera, vul ex ignorantia & infirmitate per Spanhem. b. 5. 
euniculos illam ſubruerent. Quad enim initio parvum wvi- (2 Of ods 
detur, id ſæpe neglectum magna incendia dare in progreſſu. etiam ut ipic ts 
Cum cui quis ſemel patrocinium commodavit ei mordicus tebatur, fuit & 


inheret, & ſeæpe error non deteftus cum occulte /erpat, ſubtilis chotere 
- 1 7 / 7 „ nonnihil habuity 


que inſtar flams 


defenderis (23). A hundred fine reaſons may be alledged mulz ſalbette 
to maintain this common topic, and this great maxim: momento incets 
but, in order to perſuade, they ought to be attended debetur, at fin 
with choler. With ſuch an ingredient they generally fumo & _ f 
3 i . momento Clipe 
produce a conviction; but without it, they are weak, gebatur. lid 
and are confuted by a hundred other fine maxims. pag. 33. 
Heidanus obſerves, that the perſon he praiſes, was a 
man of a fiery temper (24). That fire is a wonderful (25) Virgil. 2 
light to ſhew that the reaſons alledged for toleration, ee 
are bad ones, and that thoſe who cry out, 7 arms, 10 (26) Ita apud i. 
arms, bella, horrida bella, have well dived into the lum præponcer- 
bottom of things. Tros Rutuluſee fuat, nullo diſcri- bat amor vi 


, ; 7 . tis ut nulla a 
mine habebo (25) ; no matter tho' they be friends, al- micitiæ jun, 


lies, or relations; let us fall upon them, per calcatum nullæ neceſſiul. 


perge patrem (26); this is the cauſe of truth. nes, nullus me. 
[G] His adverſaries boaſted of it.] See the paſſage quo- tus lum D — 
ted by Colomeſius out of a book of M. Amyaut (27). Lend b 
[H] A nan. . hath N e upon him praiſes gan in Ort 
ewhich will be ſeen below.) Sorbiere is the perſon I pun, Fr. u. 
ſpeak of: what he ſays of M. Spanheim deſerves to bem, pag. 3 
be tranſcribed ; it contains ſome particulars that will 
be acceptable to the curious ; and beſides, they belong 
to the deſign of this Dictionary. Barlæus, ſays he (28), 
having made a funeral oration in werſe, upon the death 
of the Prince of Orange, and Dr Spanheim having de- (28) Sorbiere 
livered one in proſe, wwas very much diſpleaſed with the Letter læiv, Mi 
unequality of their reward; for, as Salmaſius 21 44, 449" 
aid, 


(27) Colomeſ i 
Gallia Oriental. 
pag. 206, 
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(a) Le! 
reur, 2 
Caſtelna 


ii, pag. 


6% 18. 
53 


1 
4 by. 
_ 23 
© (1) Spon 
* 
= 


= ſtoire de 


book iii, 
263, U 
1685. 
Mr Let. 
ria Gene 
Tom, ili, 


the ten 
article 
ERA, 


hat liſt 
ready ah. 
in the 
edition of 
1's Difts 
down to 
ar 1693. 


I write thy 
ay 1701. 


) Heidan, is 
it, fun. Fr. 
nhem. p. 3 


J Obvxong 
im ut ipie la- 
atur, fuit & 
tilis choler? 
mihil habult, 
e inſtar fame 
læ ſalpettæ 
\mento incen- 
\atur, at fine 
no & nidore 
o mento diſper 
patur. 1616, 


\ 33˙ 
5 Virgil. n. 


. X, ver. 108, 


6) Ita apud i. 
m prezponders 
it amor verlta⸗ 
s ut nulla a* 
icitiæ jura, 
pe * ceffib 
es, nullus me 
us illum 3 debef- 
enda illa awer 
ere potuiſſent. 
eidan. in 01% 
uneb. Fr. Va 
emu, page 35 


. 1 
2 ) Colome f 
3 Oriental 


pag. 206. 


(28) Sorbier 


Letter Ixiu, PR 


442, 445 
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fſtoire de Geneve, « fame, 
book 11 „Pag. 
2 263, Utrecht 
39 1685, See alſo 

132 
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= (1) Spon, Hi- 


reur, Addit. a 
Caftelnau, Tom. 


ii, page 29. 


53˙ 


frve hundred crowns. 


the dagger. 


(b) Id. ibid, fag. 


8 PF 


faid, it ans @ great overſight to give thr pay of a trooper 


zo a foot-ſoldier, and that of a foot-ſoldier to a trooper. 
Barlzus received but five hundred livres, and the other 


ter, is what avas ſaid of him after his deceaſe, viz. 
That Salmaſius had. killed him, and that Morus had been 
It is a hong ſtory, and, to be fhort, I ſhall 
only tell you that Salmaſius did not love the late Mr Span- 


heim, from a jealouſy of merit and reputation for learning; 


that, in order to mortify him, he cauſed My Morus to be 


ſent for into Holland, whom he only knew by his name, 


but he was the ſcourge and the averſion of his colleague ; 
that the doctor left no flone unturned to prevent his coming, 
and that he died when he heard that his adverſary was 


ſet out on his journey. However 1 muſt do this juſtice to 


All that I can tell you of the lat- ſineſs, ſteady and dexterous, zealous and laborious. He 


TK _ 195 


that' larned Ga, even by Salmaſius's confi/jron, auh 


was not prodigal of his praiſes, that he had a ſtrong 


head; and full of learning ; that he was fit for bu- 


read public Tetures of Divinity four times in a week 3 
and befides made private ones upon different ſubjets to 
his ſcholars ; he heard the probation ſermons of the flu- 
dents of Diwvinity ; he preached in two languages, German 
and French; he viſited the fick ; he wrote a vaſt num- 
ber of letters; he compoſed at the ſame time, tauo or three 
books upon quite different ſubjects; he aſſiſted every Wed: 
neſday at his Highneſs's council, who ſent for him to the 
Hague; he was rector of the univerſity ; and notwith- 
ſtanding ſo many occupations, he kept an account of all the 
expences of his houſe,” that was full of boarders, 


SPIFAME (Jamzs Paus) Biſhop of Nevers in the XVIth century, left his 


| biſhopric, and retired to Geneva, in order to profeſs the Reformed Religion. 

6% Le Labou- by the name of Monſieur de Paſſi (a), and at laſt he became miniſter, to have, as it is ſaid 
a more eaſy acceſs into the councils, and a greater ſhare in affairs (b). The parliament 

Paris iſſued out a warrant againſt him in the year 1559 (c). He was very ſerviceable to 


He went (0) Spondan. An- 
nal. Eccleſ. ad 
I ann, 1559, um. 
Of 18. See alſo 
Thuanus, 7:6. 


| 3 g Sede Xxit, pag. 453 · 
the Proteſtant cauſe in Germany, whither the Prince of Conde ſent him to juſtify his 


* 
tak ing up arms (4). He publiſhed there the four letters which Catherine de Medicis had 


: | A a | | Addit. à Caſtels 
written to that prince, to recommend to him the welfare of the kingdom, and the 


intereſt of the king her ſon (e); he diſcovered many ſecrets, obtained great ſuccours of the Fe. 796. 
Princes of Germany (F), and harangued the Emperor at the the Diet of Francfort in the () 14. ibid. 
year 1562, with ſo much force, that it proved one of the beſt manifeſto's of the Pro- 


teſtants (g). 
empire (b). 


He cauſed the Reiſters and Lanſquenets to be recalled, and Count de Rocquen- 2 

dolfe, and other chiefs, who commanded them in the xing's ſervice, to be put to the ban of the * 
He made three ſpeeches in that country. His end was not anſwerable to ©, E Or. 

ſuch a noble beginning (i); for he found himſelf involved in ſome crimes, 


Tom. ii, pag. 29. 


find his Oration 


was beheaded at Geneva the twenty-third of March 1366 [A]. His birth, his parts, rag OY 
and his learning, might have raiſed him to the higheſt dignities in France, where he had 


quickly gone through ſeveral employments [B]. 1. 
what Moreri ſays, that Calvin cauſed him to be put to death [C]. Others aſcribe his 


tragical end to Beza's jealouſy [D], but cannot prove it. I have confuted in another (Than, 48. 


boo 


[4]. . Ii ſome crimes for which he avas beheaded * parliament of Paris ; afterwards he became preſident 


at Geneva the twwenty-third of March, 1566.] Mr Spon 
gives the following account of it (1) : © James Paul Spi- 
Biſhop of Nevers, having left his biſhopric, 

and a yearly income of forty thouſand livres, retired 
to Geneva, to profeſs the doctrine of the Proteſtants. 
He preſented a petition to be made a citizen, which 
was granted him, and even was admitted into the 
counſels of two hundred and of ſixty. The magiſtrates, 
and the men of letters, had a great eſteem for him 
on account of his learning. Some time after he was 
ſent into France to ſerve there as a miniſter ; but 
the magiſtrates of Geneva were informed that he 
privately endeavoured to get another biſhopric. 
Wherefore at his return, his conduct was more nar- 
rowly obſerved, and his former life examined. It 
was found out that before his marriage he had a 
child by the woman he married, and leſt it ſhould be 


marriage to be made and antidated, and a falſe ſeal 
to be put to it, that his ſon might inherit his eſtate, 
which was pretty conſiderable. For all theſe cauſes 
he was impriſoned, and having confeſſed the whole 
matter, he was beheaded in the place du Molard, 
with a great repentance of his faults, which he 
ſhewed by a fine diſcourſe he made to the people 
upon the ſcaffold. Some will have it that thoſe 
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but that he was really executed to gratify Catherine 
de Medicis, who had bribed the Syndics, being ſol- 


cited to it by the Pope.” See the paſſage of Mr de 


Rocolles in the remark [F]. 


LB] His birth, his parts, and his learning, might 


. gone through 
ſeveral employments.] * He was of a noble family, ori- 


* ginally come from Lucca, and ſettled at Paris in the 


hace raiſed him . . . . he had. 


* year 1350, when BARTHOLOMEW SPIFAME 

was living, from whom are deſcended all thoſe of 
that name, lords of Biſſeaux, Granges, and Paſſy. His 
father was Joun SPIF am E, Sieur de Paſſy, ſecretary 
; to the king, and pay-maſter-general to the army; 

and his mother Jaquette Ruze : he was the youngeſt 
© of five brothers. 


- Karning procured him an office of counſellor in the 


accounted a baſtard, he cauſed a falſe contract of 


accuſations were only a pretence to condemn him, 


of the inqueſts, maſter of the requeſts, and coun- 

© ſellor of ſtate; and he ſhewed ſo great a capa- 

city and learning in all his employments, that hav- 

ing devoted himſelf to the Church, there was no 

« dignity above the great reputation he was in. From 

a canon of Paris, chancellor of the univerſity, and 

* and abbot of St Paul of Sens, he became great 

* vicar of Charles Cardinal de Lorrain, Archbiſhop 

of Rheims, and in that quality, he was named by 
Henry II, to the biſhopric of Nevers, of which he 

took poſſeſſion in the year 1548 (2) . .. Being (2) Le Labou- 
© intoxicated. with his learning and reputation, he fol- reur, Addit. à 


© lowed the new opinions as ſome of the moſt learned Caſtelnau, Jem. 


« prelates had done, and left the Romiſh Church to 11, Page 51, 52. 
take a wife (3). | 


Jays, that Calvin cauſed him to be put to death.] See by 
with what rhetorical flouriſhes he adorned his Dictio- 
nary. Calvin, who was then the great Califf of Ge- 
neva, the infamous receptacle of Hereſy and Heretics, 
being acted by an intolerable vanity, thought that every 
body was to. ſubmit to him, and was not ſatisfied with 
the civility Spifame ſhewed him, and perhaps, having 
obſerved that Spifame repented of his Apoſtacy, he falſly 
accuſed him of ſome crimes, eſpecially of being a meer ſpy 
at Geneva, and cauſed him to be beheaded ta be revenged 1 
of him. This happened on the 25th of March 1565 (4). (4) nano 
That paſſionate author might be confuted ſeveral ways; jm. Th 
but 1 ſhall only uſe this chronological reaſon. 


headed the 23d of March 1566, according to Mr Spon, editions. 
who, in that reſpect, is a more credible author than 1 
thoſe who place that execution on the 25th of March (s) Mr 

1565 (5). Though we ſhould prefer this date to that pay. 53, is one 
of Mr Spon, and ſuppoſe it agrees with the cuſtom of of chem. 
beginning the year in January, it were ſtill moſt cer- 


d) Le Laboureur, 


for which he in Le Laboureur's 


Nothing can be more abſurd than ©) 1% bid. Per 


k ææxæxiii, pag. 6754 


J a | ; 2 14. 5 
[CJ] Nothing can be more abſurd than what Moreri (3) Id. ibid. Pa 


his paſ- 
Cal- ſage has been left 
vin died the 27th of May 1564, and Spifame was be- out in the Dutch 


boureur, Tom. ii, 


.. . The progreſs he made in 


tain, that Calvin died above nine months before this (6) Le 85 
late Biſnop of Nevers was executed. reur, 101. 
[D] Others aſcribe his death to Beza's jealoußß.] Le 


Laboureur ſpeaks of it as confidently as if he had ſome 
proofs for it. 


(7) Man refers to 


| . ; Spifame. A good 
Beza, ſays he (6), who envied him mor- author would not 


tall „ aid /o narrowly obſerve him, when that man (7) have left ſo falla- 
Was vexed to be reduced to a miſerable and private lift, don àn cue 


that 


cation. 


* 
3 
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(H See the Nou- book (k) 


velles Lettres de 
la Critique Gene- 
rale du Calviniſ- 
me de Mr Maim- 
bourg, Page 460, 
& ſeq. 


(1) Catherinot, 
Calviniſme de 
Berri, pag. 3» 


(n) Huber, Lan- 
guetus, Epiſtola 

Ixvii, lib. ii, pag. 
197. 


(8) It is not true 
that Spifame 
procured the li- 
berty of Geneva. 


(9) Theod. Beza, 


Apologia altera 
ad F. Claudium 


de Xaintes, pag. 


m. 301, 
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Maimbourg's reflexions, and therefore I need. not do it again. One of thoſe, 
who wrote againſt his Hiſtory of Calviniſm, wants to be rectified, 


He has given us 


ſeveral curious particulars concerning the true cauſe of that biſhop's execution EJ. It 


is not true that Spifame wrote a book under the name of Peter Richer [F J. Some ſay 00 A 
he aſſiſted at the council of Trent, and was afterwards miniſter of Bourges and Iſſoudun 8 Galli 


1). It is certain, that when the Reformed received the communion in the town-houſe of 


— towards the beginning of the year 1362, it was he who officiated. He vent 
thither from Iſſoudun, with a guard of 150 troopers (m). The author, who informs 
me of this, ſays, in a letter dated from Paris the eleventh of December 1561, that Spi- 
fame had been called by the Reformed Church of Lyons, to be their miniſter, and that 
four years before he had been accuſed of Lutheraniſm, for which he would have been f, 7. ia, 
put to death, had he not quickly fled to Geneva (1). 


that he made him ſuſpected of keeping intelligence . with 
Queen Catherine and the Catholics, and of intending to 
leave Geneva. . He was impriſoned, tried, and bebead- 
ed the 25th of March 1565, and was the firſt victim 
of the liberty he had procured to that city (8). Bexa, 
a «vas his enemy, not contented with his execution, 
made the following Latin werſes againſt his memory, 
avherein he could not forbear reflecting upon him, con- 
trary to the maxims of his religion, for preferring à wife 
to a biſhopric ; and beſides, he owns, that ſhe was ra- 
ther a concubine than a lawful wife, That author 
quotes ten Latin verſes, which he aſcribes to Beza, 


upon the death of James Spifame, with a cruel an- 


ſwer that was made to them likewiſe in Latin verſe. 
I queſtion whether it can be proved that the epigram 
of ten verſes has been juſtly aſcribed to Beza. It will 
not be improper to ſee what he anſwered to Claudius 
de Sainctes, who had reproached him with ſome things 
relating to James Spifame : ©* Spifamius mihi nunquam 
* collega fuit, & cur ego illum odiſſem, a quo nun- 
quam injuriam acceperam ? num, ſicut in alterius 
nomine ineptus ille tuus monitor mihi exprobrat, 
' quod vererer ne meis luminibus officeret ? Atqui, 


(abſit verbo invidia) cauſa ulla fuit cur id timerem. 
Ais tamen illi à me intentata vana crimina fuiſſe 
proditionis, illiciti matrimonii, & ſtupri, quum lon- 
ge gravius ipſo in iſtis deliquiſſem. Quod fi vana 
illa fuerunt, quomodo ille minis quam ego graviter 
deliquerit ? an quod apud vos iſta pro nihilo ducan- 
tur ? At tu hominum vaniſſime, vide quam teipſum 
fallas. Num enim ego accuſator, num ſubſcriptor 
in iis fui quæ nunquam in illius cauſa in diſcepta- 
tionem venerunt? Nam de proditione vel ſtupro 
nulla quòd ſciam fuit mentio. Sciunt autem omnes 
ex hujus civitatis more qua quiſque de cauſa damne- 
tur. Nec de adulterio quæſitum eſt. De quo igi- 
tur dices? hoc verò tu ex me non audies, qui ne 
hec quidem niſi a te coactus commemoro. jure 
tamen damnatum fuiſſe fi mihi non credis, ipſimet 
ſaltem credere te oportuit (9). - - Spifame was never 
my colleague, and why ſhould I hate him wwho never did 
me any injury? Is it, what your fooliſh monitor up- 
braids me with in the name of another perſon, becauſe 
I am afraid leſt he ſhould eclipſe my glory? But he 
never had ſo much as any thoughts of doing it, in my 
opinion, nor ( to fpeak without envy) had I any ground 
to fear it. But you ſay that I have charged him with 


© the wain crimes of treaſon, unlawful marriage, and 


* fornication, auben I am much more guilly of theſe 
crimes than Spifame. If theſe are vain crimes, how 
© coutd he be more innocent of them than I am? Are 
* they accounted trivial withyou? But, moſt vain man, 
« ſee how you deceive yourſelf. Could 1 accuſe him of 
any thing, or could ] ſubſcribe to any thing which avas 
newer confidered in his trial? For as to treaſon or 
* fornication, in my knowledoe there was no mention 


made of them. And every body knows, according to 


the cuſtom of this city, for what crimes any man is 

condemned, Nor avas he charged with adultery. With 

what then ſay you? But this you ſhall not know from 

me, who would not have mentioned theſe things, if you 
| 2 


— 0: 


practices were diſcovered by Grillon, Colonel of the re- 


neque hoc ille unquam cogitavit, opinor, neque 


ſeveral others ſay ſo. And Maimbourg himſelf men- e bert 7 this 


.) M 
Rebus 
Ixiv, &uſd, lib, hb. Xx 
fag. 184, xiti. 
J (2) W 
© had not forced me to it. But if you will not believb | 3 
* me, that he guns juſtly condemned, you ought to believe cg ; 
* himſelf.” There are three things in this Latin paſ- 
ſage. 1, That Spifame was not a man who preterided (3) See 
to eclipſe Beza's glory, and that Beza had no ground | Anima 
to be afraid of ſuch a thing. 2. That Beza did not Hit 
ſet up for an accuſer of Spifame. 3. That Spifame * 
was not accuſed either of adultery, or of fornication, 3 (4) Ii 
or of treaſon. Mezerai is therefore to blame for | 


88. 

ſaying that pon I know not what umbrage that was 3 

taken at him, at Geneva, he was accuſed of adultery, 3 

and beheaded for that pretended crime (10). | (10) Mezeri, (% He 
[E] Rocoles wants to be rectiſed. He has given us Abrege Chrond, alled d 


in the town, and to enable the biſhop to come into it 
with main force, in hopes of being provided with a new 
* biſhopric, better than that of Nevers, his treacherous 


ſome curious particulars about the true cauſe of that bi- 3 2 Fe. 
ſhop's execution.) * Spifame . . . . . having retired to 450. r 
Geneva could not be quiet. Having formed an in- b AA 
© trigue with the counſellors of the Queen-mother, W TIER 
Catherine de Medicis, to get the Catholics reſtored We mark . 


© giment of guards, who gave notice of it to the agent 

of Geneva who attended the court. The agent took 

care to acquaint the magiſtrates of Geneva with it: (17) Rocolle, 
whereupon Spifame was arreſted ; and the pretence I Hiftoire vert. 
on which he was brought to his trial, was that he Le du Calviil 
kept a married woman, and not, as Maimbourg bru- „ #9: 4 
tiſhly ſays, that he had made a falſe contract, or falſe mw | 
ſeals. Spifame not being guilty of any ſuch crime; (12) Mr Span. 
but adultery may be puniſhed with death according to Sce the remark 
the law Julia de adulteris. It was upon this juſt pre- [4 ]- 
tence that he was beheaded in the place du Molard, 
without mentioning his conſpiracy, for fear of diſ- 1. dn Cn. 
pleaſing the court of France. And to prevent that nie it, i, 
court from concerning themſelves for him, and ſend- pag. 283. 
ing an expreſs to ſave his life, the council made a 

quick diſpatch of his trial, which ended the third (14) Beza, Hi 
* day after he had been arreſted (11).“ You ſee here © Fo, 
a ſevere reflexion upon Maimbourg without a cauſe ; *” 
for that Jeſuit goes upon the credit of a Proteſtant (1% ry ay; 
writer (12). The ſame author tells us that Spifame Mig. Univ, 7m 
was condemned under pretence of adultery, which is , 6, cl. ai, 
not true. He takes no notice of a falſity in Maim- Pag. 22%, 
bourg. The Prince of Conde, ſays he (13), empliyed ! 
Spifame in other things beſides making ſermons ; for be (16) 5 Lon 
ſent him into Germany to demand the ſuccours, which _ e, 
he could not obtain. It is certain he obtained them. Caſtelnau, fin 
Beza (14), d' Aubigné (15), Le Laboureur (16), and , Pag. 42 S 
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(143) Maimboury 
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tions above three hundred Reiſters, and four thouſand ertich, 
Lanſquenets (17), whom the Prince of Conde received (/ Inte, 
from Germany. 3 Eig. du Cari 
[FJ] 1t is not true that Spifame wrote a book under me, boot is, 
the name of Peter Richer.) Da Verdier Vau-Privas 24g. 285. 
ſays (18), that James Spifame, who left his biſpopric, | 
wrote, under the name of Peter Richer, a confutation of (13) Du Vie 
. . . Frank 
the idle fancies and lies of Nicholas Durand, called the cog 19h , 
Chevalier de Villegaignon, in the year 1562, in 8vo. —. 
Moreri affirms the = thing. But I have ſhewed (10) In theat 
before (19) that Peter Richer is a real man, and not a ce of this BF 
fictitious name, CHER 


WP) Vincent 
, che; ſur 
WE aencey 
Refor 

en la 
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ezerai, 

Chroncl. 
„ torvarch 
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Nocolles, 
ore veritte 
1 Calvinil. 
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Mr Spon, 
the remark 


. 


| Maimboury 
t. du Calvi- 
ne, lib. 19, 
„ 83. 


Beꝛa, Hit 
Egliſes, bith 
Fag. dd. 


5) D' Avbigne 
ft. Univ. Tok 
book itt, cb. ai 


g. 226, 


6) Le Labot- 
ur, Addit. aul 
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CHER. 


| Rebus Hiſpan. 


| (2) Whart. Ap- 
| Script, Eccl. Pag · 
Crenii f 
Wa. Philol. Patriarchæ Barbarienſi. He might have cenſured thoſe 
1 & Hiſt. Part. 
di, pag. 87. 


; (4) Ibid, Pag. 
: 3 88. 


3 (e) He is alſo 
2 called de LE. | 


bi. 


In the . 


SPI 


SPINA (ALrtonsvs) a Spaniſh Jew being converted to the Chriſtian religion 6 


became a Franciſcan Friar, and was rector 


A city of | N „ 
Olla. racenos, alioſque Chriſtiane Fidei inimicos [A]. 


it at Valladolid in the year 1458 (5). 


[4] He wrote a book intituled Fortalitium Fidri, &c.] 
Some have been of opinion that a Dominican Friar, 
called William 'Totan, was the author of it ; but they 
ſhould only have faid that he publiſhed a new edition 
of it, which is that of Lyons in 1511. The firſt is 
printed at Nuremberg in 1494, in 4to. The name of 
the author was not put to it, only it was, ſaid in the 
title, that it was compoſed per quemdam Doforem exi- 
mium Ordinis Minorum anno 1459 in partibus Occidentis. 
Mariana hath informed us, that it 1s a work of Francis 
Spina (1). Mr Wharton, who hath made an analyſis 
of it (2), cenſures thoſe who have aſcribed it to Thomas 


1) Mariana, de 
lib, xxit, caps 
nd, ad Cave de 


143+ 


who attribute it to Bartholomew de Spina who lived in 
the XVIth century. Selden and Mr Hoornbeeck give 
it, either to that Bartholomew, or to William 'Totan 
(3). Mr Hoornbeeck has been cenſured (4) for having 


© () In the article deputies at the conference of Poiſſi: I have ſaid in another place (0), that he wa 
= CHARPEN- 
= TIER, re- 


[A] I.Shall obſerve upon what occaſion he forſook his 
order.) Mr Vincent's grandmother by his mother's 
fide ſaid, that John Rabec was taken at Chateau- 
Gontier, in Anjou, in her father's houſe. My de 
P Ejpine, who ,was then a Carmelite, and was going 10 
preach at Angers, happened to be in that houſe, where he 
aun known and ell beloved, as one who had a great 
reputation, though he was but @ young man. He had 
been there ſome days with Rabec, without knowing him 
but being well pleaſed with his converſation, he was very 
much concerned for his impriſonment : which moved him 
40 pay him ſeveral viſits in his Priſon, in order to diſſuade 
him from the Reformed Religion, and bring him back to 
the Catholic. His wifits had an effe# quite contrary to 
his intention ; for Rabec's arguments convinced him, and 
prevailed upon him by degrees. Beſides, he was extreme- 
ly moved with the admirable conſtancy Rabec expreſſed 
when he wwas burnt, and with the wonder GOD wrought 
in him; for though his tongue had been cut off, he ſung 
at the. place of execution with an audible voice, the 
 E£XXIXth Pſalm. | | 


O Gov, the Gentiles io "OR 
Thane heritage, to ſpoil, &c. 


As he was continually reflecting upon thoſe things, he 

made no doubt that the doctrine, againſt ewhith he had 

fo much diſputed with Rabec, was that which he ought 

10 embrace. He therefore preached it at Angers above a 

ear, though without openly profeſſing it, and quilting his 

abit. He cenſured ſeveral abuſes; and inſtead of in- 

Hing, as others of his profeſſion did, upon Indulgences, 
Pilgrimages, and the Interceſſion of the Saints, he ex- 

horted his hearers to repent, and to implore the Divine 

Grace through FESUS CHRIST. He was wery 

| much follbæbed at firft; but at laſt he was ſuſpected, 
— which malle bim think of removing. He went to Renata 
ches ſur te. France, Ducheſs of Ferrara, who was a Proteſtant and 
Wnmencemen, ed at Montargis. This is what Mr Vincent, a mi- 
I Reform; niſter of Rochelle (1), heard his grandmother ſay ſe- 


3 n . . X 
* & Vilk veral times. He obſerves, that the was rmxvelve or 
eee, 


O ſeg, 


irteen years of age, when My de FE fpine and Rabec 
aufe ned to meet at Chateau-Gontier, and that ſhe died 


VO EV; 


Biſhop of Orenſe (a). He wrote a book intituled, Fortalitium Fidei contra Judæos, Sa. 


i f ' (6) Fortalit, Fi- 
of the academy of Salamanca, and at laſt di, %. ii, Con- 
ider. vi, Her. 
v, fol. 61, apud 
Henr. Wharton, 
Append. ad Cave 
de Scriptor., Ec- 
eleſ. pag. 143. 


He tells us himfelf chat he was compoſing 


faid- that this work was printed in the year 1490. 
He might alſo have been criticized for having {aid 


that this Bartholomew de Spina was a Carmelite Friar 


of Cologn (5): he was a Dominican and a native of Piſa. (5) Hoornb. de 
Theophilus Raynaud affirms that this ſame Barthulo- convert. Judzis, 
mew hath ſet his name to the Fortalitium Fidel, in order Velen. P. 9 
to appropriate the work to himſelf (6); but he doe 6) Theoph. 
not name the edition where that is to be ſeen. _ _ Rayn. ks 
The opinion of Mr du Pin concerning the Forta/i- ac bonis Libris, 
tium Fidei, is as follows. It is a work which pro- aum. 272, pag. 
* miſes more in the title than is to be fouhd in the“ 166. 
© body of the book; for it is not well done: there is 
nothing in it ſufficiently examined, and he often 
* brings very weak proofs, reaſonings, and anſwers. 
* Nevertheleſs there is ſome learning in it; and it may 
be of ſome uſe (7). | 


Tom. xtt, pag, 
Too, . Edit, 
Holland, 


s (d) Vincent, Re- 


8 . 8 » 8 2 I 3 3 75 — — 4 ONT 2 2 Ot chorches far” les 
diſtinguiſhed from the miniſters that were called factious, and that he. and du Roſier ftommencem 


COMMENcemens 


diſputed with two Catholic doctors in the year 1566 (c). The Church of Rochelle defired (homo og 
him to be their miniſter in the year 1561, and ſent ſome deputies to him at Fontenai le 


chello. 6 So. 


8 (e) Id. ibid. 


4 f ) Varillas, 


| I do not think he was then feventy-cight years old, as IX, Tem. #, 
it is affirmed in a marginal note of Varillas's Hiſtory of Charles IX, of the Paris edition 7 


ay, Mm. 458. Set 
70 Thuanus, 
- L . lit, Pag. mMe 
1078. 


in the year 1624, being about 80 years old (2). This (2) Id. ibid. 
Coy is not very exact; and indeed a . ac- pag. 68, 
curacy is ſeldom minded in ſuch narratives. We read | 
in Beza, that Rabec was arrefted at Chateau-Gontier - 
the firſt of Auguſt 1555, and that he ſuffered martyr- oo 
dom the 24th of _ 536 (3). Mr Vincent's grand- (3) Beza, Hiſt. 
mother muſt therefore have been then younger than Ecclefiatt. bort in, 
ſhe ſaid, or muſt have lived more years than her Pc. 108. 
grandſon gives her. Note, as he obſerves (4), that (4) Vincent 
L'Eſpine had been an Auguſtin Monk, if we rely upon Recherches, Ges 
the preface of his tracts. Others ſay, he had been a | 
Wannen! D*Aubigne (6) ſays he did not make (5) Varillas, 
an open profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion, until the Hiſt. de I'Here- 
conference of Poiſſi. = 3 ſiee, book xi, 
[B) He aurote very edifying books.) Here follow the 54 
titles of them: Trait des tentations, & moien diy re- (6) D'Aubięnẽ̃, 
iter, Lyons 1566, in Vo. Trait conſolatoire contre Hiſt. Univerl. 
toutes affii tions, qui adviennent ordinairement aux fideles Tem. 7, book 11, 
Chreſtiens, Lyons 1565, in 8vo. Trait pour fler -- a Pk. 
la crainte de mort, & la faire defirer a Phomme jidele, WY 
Lyons 1558, in 8vo. He publiſhed alſo ſome contro- 
verſial pieces, among others, Diſcours du vrai ſacrifice 


| & du vrai ſacrificateur, Lyons 1564. Defenſe & Con- 


firmation du Traid du vrai ſacrifice & ſacrificateur 
a Pencontre des frivoles reſponſes & argumens de Rent ay 
Benoift Docteur en Theologie, Geneva 1567, in 8vo (7). (7) Taken from 
Some of his works were tranſlated into Latin; for we Pu Verdier's; 
have of him the following books in that tongue, De Bibliotheque 
tranquillitate animi libri 7. De juſtitia Chriſtiana, de Frangoiſe. pag. 
canfeſſione peccatorum, de agrotis conſolandis & de Pro- 3 
wvidentia Dei. He made an excellent Sermon at Rochelle 
in 1587, upon the LORD's Supper, which Mr Vincent 
intended to publiſh (8). Simon Goulart of Senlis pub- 4). Vincent 
liſhed in 1591, 4 collection of excellent diſcourſes made Recherches, ce 
by John de Eſpine, to which, as he uſed to do; he pag. 69, 
added notes and ſummaries. They are the ſame  — 
ſeven books concerning the tranquillity of the mind, 
which, as -has been Eid above, were tranſlated into 
Latin ( 5 2 ): f ' 1 

[($-) The edition of Rochelle in 16mo printed by 
Jerom Haũtin, 1594, hath an Epiſtle Dedicatory of 
Simon Goulart to Mr de la Noüe, dated in the year 


1587. Rem. CRI T.] 5 8 
D d d SPINOSA 


% 


a. £ ts, ——— 
* © be 7 3 
. . e 


SPIN OSA.(Joan vs) lived in the X.VIth.century, He was born at Belovado 


OSA. 


in the province of Rioja in the kingdom of Caſtile, and at fourteen years of age was 
taken into the houſe of the Marquis d Alarcon. He became an able man, and ſhewed ſo 
much integrity, that the marquis .conceived a particular affection and eſteem for him, ſo 
far as to entruſt him with the greateſt ſecrets, and to conſult him on the moſt important 
affairs. After the deceaſe of that lord, Don Pero Gonęalez de Mendoga, his ſon-in-law, 
ſucceeded him in his offices, and was afterwards made Captain-General in Sicily by-the 
Emperor Charles V. He made John de Spinoſa ſecretary of the cyphers, and of ſtate 


affairs, and was very well ſatisfied with his conduct; for when Barberouſſe's fleet 
occupied all the ſtreights of Meſſina, : John de Spinoſa was ſo fortunate and dexterous as 
to croſs the Streights, and bring into Sicily the emperor's orders, and the money due to 
the ſoldiers. Some time aſter he quelled the mutiny of the troops in the kingdom of 
He followed the ſame Mendoga in the wars of Piedmont, and was his 
ſecretary z and after the death of that lord, he was ſent twice to Venice for the affairs of 
the Milaneſe, That employment made him ſtay twelve years at Venice, and gave him 
occaſion to diſcover ſome qualities, which procured him the approbation and the praiſes 
He alſo received ſeveral marks of a particular eſteem from the 
rors and from Philip II. He commanded in ſome 
provinces of Lombardy under the Duke de la Cueva, governor of the Milaneſe, and 
He had before commanded in a part of Abruzzo 
with great probity, where he cauſed two famous robbers to be puniſhed [4]. He loved 
udy, applied himfelt to it as much as his employments and journies could permit 


Naples. 


of the Venetians. 


(e) Taken from Emperors Charles V, and Ferdinand, 
the preface 

which Jerome ; . 
Serranus prefixed General of the Spaniards in 
to theGynecepe- 
mos, of John de 


Spinoſa, printed 
* Bae is 
1580. 


Italy. 


WW " 


him; and even wrote ſome pieces (a) [B]. 


| A] Where he cauſed two famous robbers to be pu- 
niſbed.] One of them was ſo cruel, that he drank the 


blood of thoſe whom he killed; the other added a 


horrid leudneſs to his robberies and murders, for he 
raviſhed as many women as he could get. Here are 
the Spaniſh words of my author. Gouernò en Ab- 
© bruzzo el eſtado de la valle Siciliana, dando de ſu 
integridad muy grandes ſennales, con ſu pobreza : 
De ſu prudentia con diverſos juizios, y ſententias 
* notables: y de ſu juſtitia con la muerte de Proſpera 
Camisdòla crueliſſimo homicida, e, inſolentiſſimo vio- 
- © lador de mugeres, y de Entino de Baxan, atroce ſal- 
teador de caminos, (y tan inhumano, que como fiera 
« ſaluaje acoſtumbraua beuer la ſangre de aquellos 

8 aquien por los boſques heria, © mataua:) y con la 
cabega de ſcachia diabolo pueſta por terror de los 
mal hechores, en una pica a las almenas; y ſu cu- 
© erpo en quatro partes, en los paſſos mas peligroſos 


(1) Hieronymus « del eftado (1). - - - He gowerned in Abruzzo, in the 


Serranus, in, &c S$;cilian valley, and gave very great proofs of his in- 
_— m_  tegrity, notwithſtanding his poverty; of his prudence 
Mugeres, « by ſeveral remarkable ſentences and puniſhments ; and 


* of his juſtice by. putting to death Proſpero Camiſela, a 
moſt cruel murderer, and a moſt inſolent raviſher of 
awomen, and Entino de Baxan, a notorious highway- 
man, ( fo inhuman that, like a wild beaſt, he uſed to 
drink the blood of thoſe whom he wounded or murdered 
in the woods ) he ordered his head to be placed on a 
© pole for the terror of wicked men, his body to be quar- 
© tered, and his quarters to be placed in the moſt ſuſpi- 
© cious roads of the count. | 

LB] And even wrote ſome pieces.) J have only ſeen 
his Gynæcepænos, or his Dialogo en laude de las Mu- 
geres. It was printed at Milan in 4to, in the year 
1580, and dedicated by the author to Mary of Auſtria, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles V, and wife of the 
Emperor Maximilian IT. Women are highly praiſed 
in that book, which is ſtuffed with examples 
and quotations ; the choice whereof is none of the 
beſt. The author promiſed a ſecond part, wherein he 
was to beſtow encomiums upon ſeveral illuftrious ladies 
of that age. I wiſh he had performed his promiſe, 
and that I might ſee his book. He wrote another 
book, intituled, Micracanthos,” wherein he inſerted the 
actions and memorable ſayings of great men, and ob- 
ſerved the tragical end of the wicked, that his book 
might teach his readers how to attain to glory, and 
how to avoid infamy. He inſerted in it a digreſſion 
concerning thoſe, who take * in ſpeaking ill of 
a book. It will be thought to good, if we judge 
of it by the following words. They are very judicious, 
and teach us how to make a difference between cen- 
ſures and flatteries, and then between cenſures that 
may be uſeful, and thoſe that can be of no uſe. 
Pero contra aquellos que . . . quiſieſſen por ventura 


A M 6 «A 


* 


© en otras coſas tacharme : dexare 2 agora de hazer 
© excuſationes, ò, reſpueſta defenſiua ; refiriendome 
© ala apologia que enel micracanthos tengo ſerita. 
« Donde ſuficientemente fe tratta delas ſpecies de mal- 


3 | 


Aion, I ſhall not enter now upon that ſubject, but re- (2) Johne 


I treat of the different ſpecies of ſlanderers and detra- der prefi u 


© dicientes, y detractores; y dela reprehenſion que 
deue (excluſas todas las de mas) aceptarſe, y como 
obra ſaludable, y virtuoſa, agradeſcerſe. Alo qual 
remi tiendome, une dire agora, que fin deſear 
contra los mal dicientes, y arrogantes burladores ; 
mas venganza de aquella con que la ſcriptura los | 
amenaza diziendo, f parata ſunt deriſoribus judicia. + Prov. Sal, 
Y {ſin admitir por otra parte, las alabanzas enganno- cap. xix, 
* fas delos aduladores : ſperare gratamente con deſeo, 
y humildad la correction delos buenos, y fabios va- 
* rones. Teniendo para ello fiempre enla memoria, 
© aquellas divinas A del Eccleſiaſte, que dizen, 
* | Melius eft a ſapiente corripi: quam ftultorum adu- I Ecel. c. il 
© latione decipi (2). - - - As for what relates to detra- 


WA @< 6a; A; &%:.0% 


fa, ady 


* fer to what ] have ſaid in my Micracanthos, awherein ment to ide . 


© ors, and of the reproofs that are to be thankfully re- the Gynacpeni 
E ceived, as wholſome and virtuous. - I ſhall only ſay as 

© to flanderers and proud ſeoffers, that they ſhall meet 

« avith a due chaſtiſement, as the Scripture threatens 

them, Judgments are prepared for ſcorners. And, 

© on the other fide, as wwe ought not to give ear to the de- 

« ceitful praiſes of flatterers, ſo we muſt receive with 

« gratitude, pleaſure, and humility, the corrections of good 

and wiſe men, always remembring theſe divine words 

© of Eccleſiaſtes, It is better to hear the rebuke of the 

* wile, than for a man to hear the ſong of fools. 

Nicolas Antonio (3) never ſaw that Micracanthos ; (3) Ser bis Bi 
add, that our Spinoza made a large collection of pro- Seriztor ip 
verbs, and filled it with moral reflexions. He did not mT 15 
publiſh it, and gave his reaſons for it in the ſecond of, Tn. 1 
part of the Micracanthos. Ha ſcrito algunas otras pag. 521. 

* obras. Entre las quales (allende de los Dialogos 

* dichos) : no es de poca importantia, la que yo he 

* viſto. de mas de ſeiſmil proverbios vulgares que ha 

* recogido, y parte dellos compueſto ; (aunque no 

* acabada de comentar, ni impreſla ; por las cauſas 

* quein los poſtreros razonamientos de la ſegunda par- 

* te del Micracanthos, ſe dize) obra gierto de ma- 

© rauilloſa Doctrina, y provecho, y muy agradable: 

* (ain como las otras) por la copia, y diverſidad de 

las materias, Todas ellas puramente aplicadas ala 

« virtud (4). - - He awrote ſome other works 3 among (4) Hin 
* ewhich ( ; 
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. . it 
efides the above-mentioned dialogues ) the ma Prefir, Dui 
conſiderable part which I haue ſeen, contains more than | Hude & l 


fix thouſand proverbs, which he colleed, and part of Mugeres 

ewhich he himſelf compoſed (ibo he did not finiſh his 

comments on them, nor publiſh them, for the reaſons 

he gave in his laſt diſcourſes in the ſecond part of ube 

Mitracanthos), a work ſurely of wonderful doctrine, 

profitable, and very entertaining, (as well as his other 

wwarks ) by the copiouſneſs and variety of matters which 

they contain, He employed them for the advancement of 

Virtue, 9 

This author may be therefore added to thoſe, 
were mentioned in the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres for the year 1686. TI ſhall ſet down the paſſage, 


without minding the moroſe humour of thoſe, __ 
| OE 


1 

Au THORN") 

who have written 
on Proel 


(5) 
la J 
des l 
Febr 
Art. 
Alf 
Ety: 
tbe ] 
⁊orit 
Men, 
end « 


tere 


catio! 


Jeali; 


Prov. Salo, 
JN xix. 


Eccl. cap. wh 


) John de d. 
oſa, advertiſ- 
nent to the . 
er prefixed to 


he Cynæcpem 


(3) $ee bis bi 
Scri;tor, Hife 
niæ, at the 50 

oannes de E 
noſa, Tom, . 


Pag · 52 I, 


| ( 4 Hieron)® 
| Serranus, “ 
Praæfat. Dia 
| en laude de 1s 
F Mugeles. 
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Au T0, 


K irtel * 
have wil 
_y 
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will not like it: I rather chuſe to have a regard for 
thoſe, who will be very well pleaſed with it. Mr Me- 
nage promiſes to publiſh an etymological treatiſe 
upon the French proverbs. There are few ſubjects 
that are ſo curious as that is, and that require a 
„greater {kill in the knowledge of hiſtory. There 
« has been a vaſt number of proverbs in all lan- 
guages. Dydimus made a collection of them in ten 
books, which he dedicated to thoſe, who had writ 
upon that ſubject. Aldus Manutius publiſhed ſome- 
thing of Didymus's work with Tharræus's proverbs, 
in the year 1505. But it is to be obſerved, that 
Greek and Latin proverbs are not ſo numerous, as 
Eraſmus, and thoſe who have collected what was 
omitted by him, would make us believe; for it is 


it, that they took for a proverbial expreſſion what 
was not ſo. Oudin made a pretty large collection 
of French proverbs, intituled, Curiofitez Frangoiſes, 
but he does not give their etymologies. The dia- 
logues between a clown and a Philoſopher have been 
os reprinted at Paris ; they contain the origin of 
a conſiderable number of proverbs, ſometimes right, 
and ſometimes wrong. The edition of 1665 is inti- 
tuled, Les illuſtres Proverbes nouveaux & Hiſtoriques 
expliguez par diverſes Dueftions curieuſes & morales 
2 wol. in 12mb. Mr Furetiere, who has publiſhed 
a ſecond caſe very ſatirical againſt ſeveral members 
of the French academy, pretends that the proverbs 
of his Univerſal Dictionary are not taken from that 
of the academy, and that in order to remove their 
meanneſs, he has enriched moſt of them by enquiring in- 
to their origin, or applying to them curious hiſtories, and 
* comparing them with the proverbs of other nations, 
aubich Paguier, Belinghen, and other grave authors, 

TE * have not thought unworthy of their pen (5). A good 
2 ke ſupplement might be made to this ng ate. It 
des Lettres, for might be ſaid that Belinghen, mentioned by Fure- 
February 1686, tiere, ſhould have been called Fleury de Belhnghen, 
—_ py” ws which was his true name. I think he taught French in 
Fog Holland. He publiſhed at the Hague in 1656, LE. 
the Italian tongue mologie ou Explication des Proverbes Frangois, divided 
written by Mr into three books by way of a dialogue. It is a book 


3 Fan in 8vo of 363 pages. The Premiers efſais des Prowerbes, 
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Y ——_—— publiſhed by that author in 1653, having met with a 


cation of ſeveral good reception, he reſolved to put out a ſecond edition 
lialian Proverbs, much larger, viz. that whoſe title I have juſt now 
mentioned. Mr de Brieux publiſhed at Caen the ori- 
gins of ſome proverbs in the year 1672, in 12mo. If 


SPINOZA (BEN EDICA DE) a Jew by birth, who. forfook Judaiſm, and at 


8 PIN O2 A. 


certain, and they have been ſufficiently cenſured for 


* 


199 
we go higher, we ſhall find at the end of Nicod's „, 3 
Dia Snary* (6) the Fxplitations morales dancuns Pro- 1 is 
verbes communs en la Langue Francoiſe, with a tranſla- that of Paris 
tion of ſome French . proverbs into Latin verſe, by 106, in folio, 
Joannes Agidius Nucerienſis. You will find in Mor- (7) Morhofius, 
hofius's Pohbiſtor many things upon this ſubje& ; you Polyhiſt. 4. i, 
will find there that Angelus Monofinius has treated at % e. 
large of the Italian proverbs: in a book printed at 
Venice in the year 1604, and (7) that Julius Yarini 8) Printed at 
wrote a book, intituled, Scuola del Yoko (8), wherein n n. 0095 
the Italian proverbs are placed according to the order 2 
of human actions, and attended with ſome prudential (9) en in 
ecepts. You will ſee chere that the alphabetical col- in the gear 10. 
lection of Italian proverbs, made by Orland Perſquet, and 1606, " 
is to be found in Gruterus's "Theſaurus, and that one n 
Thomaſo Buoni, who is mentioned, publiſhed a colle- 92.0 RO 
ction of Italian proverbs, in two volumes (9). But Hifp, R 
yon will not find: there the origine de volgari Pro- bag. 3590 
werbii, publiſhed by Aloyſio Cinthio, at Venice, in (11) Mentio e- 
the year 1526 (10). Morhofiu had forgot the name tiam fit, ũ rea 
of a modern author, who has collected the Italian memini, in po- 
proverbs, and is mentioned in the Journals (11) : pron hy pe 
'This new author is no other than Mr Menage. It — 2 
does not appear that Morhofius was well acquainted autori- ors Pro- 
with the writers of our French proverbs. He verbia Italica con- 
only mentions the collection of an anonymous au- Leſfert, cujus 
thor, and that of Joh. Egidius Nucerienſis, and the — 
ape 1 vo , it. Mor- 
firſt edition of Belinghen's proverbs, and laſtly, of one hof: Polybrftor 
le Duc, who put out a book (12), intituled, Proverbes 46: i, cap; x, 
en Rimes, ou Rimes en Proverbes. Morhif.us knew the Vg. 256. The 
collection of Spaniſh proverbs made by Ferdinand N1n- Journal des Sga- 


nez, Profeſſor of Eloquence and of the Greek tongue at prog —_ 4 4 
Salamanca, and the F:loſophia vulgar of Juan de Mal dit. and the Nou- 


Lara (13), and the Medicina Efpannola contenida en velles de la Rep, 
Proverbios wulgares de nueſtra Lengua, com poſed by "= Lettres, for 
Juan Soropan de Rieros. That Filſophia vulgar is a Fans. guar 


. pats ag 64, — 
collection of a thouſand proverbs, with their explica- 4 Fang colleFFion 
tion. 


I do not wonder he does not mention the book f Mr Menage. 
of our Spinoſa 3 for it is loſt: He does not forget . 
the compilers of German, Engliſh, and Dutch pro- (72) "ranged a 
verbs. I know no author that mentions Polydore in 9 ” 
Virgil, who pretends to have brokethe ice; both with (+3) It Gola b 
reſpect to proverbs, and to the inventors of things. ys rally oy 
His treatiſe of proverbs came out in 1498, and was | 
dedicated to Guido Ubaldo, Duke of Urbino (14). I (14) See the E- 
have an edition of it reviſed and enlarged the fourth _ 8 
ume. It Was printed at Bafil 1541, a contains 456 Luar Re- 
pages in 8vo. e ROOT RG rum, written by 


Polydore Virzil⸗ 


laſt became an Atheiſt, was a native of Amſterdam. He was a ſyſtematical Atheiſt, 
and brought his Atheiſm into a new method, tho? the ground of his doctrine was 
the ſame with that of ſeveral antienc and modern Philoſophers, both in Euro 


and the Eaſtern countries, [A]. As for the latter, one needs only read what I have 


[A] He , a Hiſtematical Atheift, and brought his 

Atheiſm into à new method, tho the ground of his new do- 

CFrine eas the ſame with that of ſeveral antient and 

modern Philoſophers, both in Europe and the eaſtern 
ALisr of ſome countries.] I think he is the firſt who reduced Atheiſm 
prone who had into a ſyſtem, and formed it into a bedy of doctrine, 
mich Soc. ra ordered and connected according to the manner of 
ex) de de we the Geometricians ; but otherwiſe his opinion is not 
tice ABU MUS. new. It has been believed long ago, that the whole 
Lalus, remark Univerſe is but one ſubſtance, and that Gow and the 
[4]. world are but one Being. Pietro della Valle mentions 
(2) Beſpier, Re. certain Mahometans, who call themſelves Eh Eltah- 
ray va curieute tit, or men of truth, men of certainty, who believe 

t, Etat x 4 - g 
pelent de l' Eg. Lhat there is nothing exiftent but the ſour elements, which 
pire Ottoman, are GOD, man, and every thing elſe (1). He alſo 
Pag. 648. mentions the Zindikites, another Mahometan ſect. 
(3) Pietro della They come near the Sadducees, and hawe. their name from 
fe 55 7 3943 them. They do not believe a providence, nor the reſur- 
om, . * . 

apud Beſpier, 0. Lien ef the dead, as Gigęgoius ſhes upon the word 
(4) Aﬀeruit De. ii (2). .. One of their opinions is, that what- 
um efle materiam der 15 ſeen, whatever is in the world, auhatever hath 


primam, quod Geer created is G O D (3). There have been ſuch Here- 


nemo ante eum tics amon 


Puig Chriſtians ; for we find in the beginning 
Treph, Reynaud of the XIIIth century, one David of Dinant, who 
Theol, Nafurali, made no diſtinction between GoD and the firſt matter. 
Diſtina, vi, It is a miſtake to ſay that he is the firſt who vented 
= b, pag. ſuch a fooliſh doctrine (4). Does not Albertus Magnus 


mention a Philoſopher, who had done the like? 


© that GOD was matter, or was not different from it, 


ſaid 


Alexander Epicureus dixit Deum eſſe materiam, vel 
* non eſſe extra ipſam, & omnia eſſentialiter eſſe 
Deum, & formas eſſe accidentia imaginata; & non 
© habere veram entitatem, & ideo dixit omnia idem 
eſſe ſubſtantialiter, & hunc Deum appellavit ali- 
< quando Jovem, aliquando Apollinem, & aliquando 
* Palladem ; & formas eſſe peplum Palladis, & veſtem 


Jovis 3 & neminem ſapientum ajebat ad plenum re- 


« velare poſle ea quæ latebant ſub peplo Palladis & ſub (5) Albertus in 
« veſte Joyis (5). - - - - Alexander the Epicurean held, fi, OY Tas 
| a Pererium 
and that all things were eſſentially GO D, and that _——_— 
© forms were imaginary accidents, and had no real entity, Principiis, lib, v, 
and therefore he ſaid all things were ſubſtantially the . d Page Ms 
© ſame 3 and this GOD he called ſometimes Jupiter, 9 310. 
* ſametimes Apollo, and ſometimes Pallas : and that 
« forms were the robe of Pallas, and garment of Fupiter 3 quent inter cles 
and he aſſerted that none of the auiſe men could fully ſuos memorat 
© reveal what was concealed under the robe of Pallas, Plutarchus If, 
* and the garment of Fupiter.” Some believe that this . poſ. 3, ov: 
Alexander lived in Plutarch's time (6); others ſay . __ 
in expreſs words, that he lived before David of Di- Steic. pag. 199. 
nant. Secutus fuit Alexandrum qui fecit librum de ma- 
teria, ubi probare conatur omnia eſſe unum in materia. (7) Ad lib. i, 
This we find in the margin of che treatiſe, in which Tome contra 
Thomas Aquinas confutes that monſtrous and extra- _ cap. xylly 
a % 23 ed. Lud. 
vagant opinion (7). Per 


(6) Is eſt, opinor, 


haps, David of Dinant knew A. 1 86. Thema 
not that there was ſuch a Philoſopher of the Epicurean ibid, 2. 2005 Ye 


ſe, 
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faid in the femark [D] of the article JAPAN, and what I ſhall ſay below concerning the 


ſect; but at leaſt it muſt be granted me, that he knew 


very well he had not invented that doctrine. Had he 


not learned it of his maſter ? Was he not the diſciple 


(8) See Prateolus, 
in Elencho Hæ- 
reſum, Voce Al- 
maricus, pag. m. 
23. He ſays, tbat 
according to ſome 
authors, that He- 
retic and bis ad- 
herents were 
burnt alive, 


(9) Hæc de A- 
malrico Gerſon 
tract. de Concord. 
Metaph. cum 
Leg. Part. IV, 
Oper. alphab, 
20, lit. N. ex 
Hoſtienſi & O- 
done Tuſculano. 
Thomafius, 4 
ſert. XIV, a 
Phil, Stoic. 200. 


(10) Cicero de 


Nat. Deorum, 
lib, i, cap. li. 


of that Amalricus, whoſe dead body was dug up and 
burnt in the year 1208, and who taught that all 
things were Go p, and but one Being (8)? Omnia 
© ſunt Deus: Deus eſt omnia. Creator & creatura 
idem. Ideæ creant & creantur. Deus ideo dicitur 
« finis omnium, quod omnia reverſura ſunt in ipſum), 
ut in Deo immutabiliter conquieſcant, & unum in- 
dividuum atque incommutabile permanebunt. Et 
ſicut alterius naturæ non eſt Abraham, alterius 
Iſaac, ſed unius atque ejuſdem: fic dixit omnia eſſe 
unum, & omnia eſſe Deum. Dixit enim, Deum 
eſſe eſſentiam omnium creaturarum (9). - - A 
* things are GOD, GOD is all things. Creator and 
© creature the ſame. Ideas create and are created. GOD 
© is therefore ſaid to be the end of all things, becauſe 
* they all return into bim, that they may reſt unchange- 
abi in GOD, and continue one individual and unalte- 
© rable. And as Abraham'is not of one nature, Iſaac of 
another, but of one and the'Yame : ſo he afſerted that 
© all things were one, and all things were GOD. For he 
© affirmed GOD to be the eſſence of all creatures." 1 
dare not affirm that Strato, a Peripatetic Philoſopher, 
was of the ſame opinion ; for I do not know whether 
he taught that the univerſe or nature was a fimple and 


only ſubſtance : I only know, that he believed it to be 


inanimate, and that he acknowledged no other GOD 


than nature. Nec audiendus ejus ( The. phrafti ) audi- 


tor Strato, is qui Phyſicus appellatur, qui omnem 
vim divinam in natura ſitam eſſe cenſet, quæ cauſas 
gignendi, augendi, minuendi habeat, fed careat omni 

— ac figura (10). - - - - - Neither is Strato, Theo- 
« phraftus's diſciple, to be heard, he who is called the 
© Natural Philoſopher, who thinks that all divine 
© power was lodged in nature, in which are the cauſes 
© of producing, increaſing, and diminiſhing, but is awith- 
© out any ſenſe or figure.” As he laughed at Epicurus's 
atoms and vacuum, one might think that he made no 
diſtinction between the ſeveral parts of the world; 


but this is no neceſſary conſequence. All that can be 


(11) Lem, Aca- 
dem. Quæſt. 
lib, 1 
æxxviii. 


concluded is, that his opinion comes a great deal nearer 
Spinoziſm, than the ſyſtem of atoms. Here follows a 
aſſage, wherein it is more largely ſet forth. Negas 
« ſine. Deo poſſe quicquam, ecce tibi e tranſverſo 
« Lampſacenus Strato, qui det iſti Deo immunitatem 
* magni quidem muneris. Sed quum Sacerdotes Deo- 
rum vacationem habeant, quanto eſt æquius habere 
«* ipſos Deos? Negat opera Deorum ſe uti ad fabri- 
cẽandum mundum. Quacutique ſint docet omnia ef- 
« fea eſſe natura, nec ut ille qui aſperis, & levibus, 
& hamatis, uncinatiſque corpuſculis concreta hæc eſſe 
dicat interjecto inani, ſomnia ſenſet hæc eſſe Demo- 
« criti non docentis, ſed optantis. Ipſe autem ſingu- 
las mundi partes perſequens, quicquid aut fit, aut 
« fat, naturalibus fieri, aut factum eſſe docet ponde- 
ribus & motibus : fic ille & Deum opere magno libe- 
rat, & me timore (11). -- - You deny any thing to 
© have ponber but GOD; behold, on the contrary, how 
Strato of Lampſacus, gives to that GOD an im- 
« munity from acting. And ſeeing the prieſts of the gods 
© enjoy à vacation, how much more reaſonable is it that 
« the gods themſelves ſhould have it? He denies that 
© be uſes the operation of the gods in fabricating the 


© evorld. All things that exift, he ſays, are effeted by 


nature, not as he avho ſaid, that all things avere 
formed by the coalition of rough, ſmooth, crooked, and 
« hooked particles, wacuities being interſperſed, he thinks 
s theſe to be the dreams of Democritus. But, conſider- 
ing all the parts of the world, he aſſerts that all things 
* ewhich exiſt, or are made, are produced by weights and 
* motions : ja he hath exempted G O D from great labour, 
aud me from fear.” There is even ground to believe 
that he did not teach, as the Atomiſts did, that the 
world was a new work, and produced by chance ; but 
that he taught, as the Spinoziſts do, that nature has 
produced it neceſſarily and from all eternity. I think 
the following words of Plutarch, if rightly underſtood, 
nignify, that nature made all things of itſelf, and with- 
out Knowledge, and not that it's works began by 
chance. TeAgvT&v Tov x60 wv aurw s Coo tivai 
76 4 447d Quo r, tart TYM. dp hV 
ag S120; 76 eVTYULRT(, TY UTO TECGU ET = 
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Theology 


Ja TeV und mala! L Denique mundum 
ipſum animal eſſe hegac (Strato) vultque naturam ſequi 
temerarios fortunz impetus, initium enim rebus dare 
ſpontaneam quandam naturæ vim, & fic deinceps ab 
eadem natura phyſicis motibus imponi finem (12). (12) p,,, 
Finally, Strabo denies that the world itſelf is an adverſus 0, 
animal, and will have it, that nature obeys the caſual ini- tem, p. 11151, 
pulſes of fortune, for a certain ſpontaneous powtr of na- 
ture gives to things a beginning, and in like manner afler- 
wards, an end is put 5 the ſame nature to Phyſical mo- 
ions. This tranſlation, which I have found in page 
58 of Leſcaloperius's commentary upon Cicero de 
Natura Drorum, and to which I have added enim 
after initium, is better than that of Amyot, and 
that of Xylander: nevertheleſs, there is ſomething 
in it that does not ſuit the notion one ought to 
have of the opinion of that famous Philoſopher, 
the greateſt of all the Peripatetics (13). The words (ö 1) T& 3 

* + . . . wv Q4- 
temerarii fortune impetus ſpoil the ſymmetry of his z n,,,.. 
ſyſtem ; and we ſee that Lactantius diſtinguiſhes it TwG@y 5 Necks 
from that of the Epicureans, and aſcribes no chance P4t6rare 
to it. Qui nolunt, ſays he (14), divina providentia pattern 5 * 
factum efie mundum, aut principiis inter ſe temerè liquorum fn. 
* cocuntibus dicunt eſſe concretum, aut repente na- mus Strato. Ply, 
tura extitiſſe. Natura vero (ut ait Straton) habere b. ub! ſupra, 
in ſe vim gignendi, & vivendi, ſed eam nec ſenſum 
habere ullum, nec figuram : ut intelligamus, omnia (74) Lactant. & 
quaſi ſua ſponte eſſe generata, nullo artifice, nec yo p 
authore. Utrumque vanum, & impoſlibile. - - - - * 
Thofe who will not baue the world to have been made 
by divine providence, ſay, that it either proceeded from 
the fortuitous concourſe of principles, or, on a ſudden, 
exiſted by nature. But nature (as Strato ſays ) has in 
ige, the power of producing, and of living, but hath 
neither any ſenſe nor figure : that we may underſland all 
things to be produced ſpontaneoufly, without any artificer 
or author. But both theſe opinions are frivolous and 
abfurd.”) Note, that Seneca repreſents Plato's do- 


Erine and that of Strato, as two oppolite extremes: 


one of them deprived Go p of a body, and the other OR 
deprived him of a ſoul (15). I think I have read in (15 Ego feram 
Father Salier's book upon the ſpecies of the Euchariſt, aut Platonem aut 


that ſeveral antient Philoſophers or Heretics taught Peripateticum 


the unity of all things ; but becauſe I have not that r =_ 

book now, I only mention this by the by. Father corpore, alter 

Salier is a French Minime. His book printed at Paris, fine animo? &- 

in the year 1689, is intituled, Hiftoria Scholaftica de na, in Libr 

ſpeciebus Eucharifticis, fue de formarum materialium na- cia 2 

. : . b ix - tones, apu 

tura ſingularis obſervatio eF®*profanis ſacriſque Autoribus. puſtin, de Civit 

It has been mentioned in the Hiftoire des Ouvrages des Dei, lib. vi, 

S;avans, for September 1690, page 13. cap. Xs 
The d@&rine of the ſoul. of the world, which was o 

common among the Antients, and made the principal 

part of the ſyſtem of the Stoics is, at the bottom, the 

ſame with that of Spinoza. Which would more clearly 

22 if it had been explained by authors verſed in 

Geometry ; but becauſe the books wherein it is men- 

tioned, are written rather in a rhetorical than a dogma- 

tical method; whereas Spinoza is a preciſe writer, and 

avoids the figurative ſtyle, Which often hinders us 

from having a juſt notion of a body of doctrine ; hence 

it is that we find ſeveral material differences between 

his ſyſtem, and that of the ſoul of the world. If 

any one ſhould maintain that Spinoziſm is more co- 

herent, he ſhould alſo maintain that it is not ſo ortho- 

dox ; for the Stoics did not deprive G o » of his pro- 

vidence ; they re-united in him the knowledge of all 

things; whereas Spinoza aſcribes to him only ſeparated 

and very limited knowledge. Read theſe words of Se- 

neca. Eundem quem nds Jovem intelligunt, cuſto- 

dem RECTOREMQUE_. Univerſi, animum ac ſpiri- 

tum, mundani hujus operis ddminum & artificem, cui 

nomen omne convenit. Vis illum fatum vocare ? 

non errabis. Hic eſt, ex quo ſuſpenſa ſunt omnia. 

cauſa cayſſarum. Vis illuni providentiam dicere?“ 

recte dices, Eſt enim, cujds conſilio huic mundo 

providetur, ut inconcuſſus eat, & actus ſuos explicet. 

Vis illum naturam vocare ? non peccabis. Eft enim, 

ex quo nata ſunt omnia, cujus ſpiritu vivimus. 

Vis illum vocare mundum ? non falleris. Ipſe enim 

eſt, totum quod vides, totus ſuis partibus inditus, & 

ſe ſuſtinens vi ſua (16). Quid eſt autem, cur non 6, . 

exiſtimes in eo divini aliquid exiſtere, qui Dei pars Queſt, Nato? 


LY R «a Lay „ - LS * 5 4 CY 


Deus, 


eſt? Totum hoc quo continemur, & unum eſt, & . , cp. + 


17 Idem, 
CI, Pa, 
381. 


418) Luc 
Pharſal. 
Ver, 578. 


19] Ga 
in Exam 
loſoph. 
It, num 
Operum a 


Pay. 247 
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17 Idem, Epiſt. 
Ci, Pag. N. ; 
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Theology of a ſect of the Chineſe [ B]. I have not been able to learn any particulars 


relating 


Deus, & ſocii ejus ſumus & membra (1 7). - - - They 
mean the ſame Jupiter as wwe, the preſerver and d o- 


c 


God, or that Supreme Being, which they call Achar: 


immutable, immoveable, has not only produced or 
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381 „ YER NOR of the univerſe, a mind and ſpirit, the taken ſouls out of its own ſubſtance, but alſo what- 5 
« Lord and artificer of this mundane fabric, to whom ever is material and corporeal in the univerſe, and 4 4TH 
« every appellation doth agree. Will yon call him Fate? © that their production was not made in the way of mn 
« You will not be miſtaken. It is he upon whom all © efficient cauſes, but as a ſpider produces a cob-web 1 
« things depend, the cauſe of cauſes. Will you name him * out of its own bowels, and re-aſſumes it whenever it 42M 
Providence? You will be in the right. For it is he © pleaſes, Creation therefore, ſay theſe imaginary 27 
« by whoſe care this world is fo ordered that it goes of doctors, is only an extraction or extenſion, which i 
« fleadily, and exerts it's operations. Will you give him God makes of his own ſubſtance, of thoſe webs 95 
«* the name of Nature? You miſtale not. For it is he from which he draws, as it were, out of his own bowels, « ou 
© avhom all things receive their beginning, by whoſe ſþi- in the ſame manner as deſtruction is only his re-aſſum- - Bee 
« it aue live. Will you call him the World? You ſpeak © ing that divine ſubſtance, thoſe divine webs into him- in 
* the truth. For he is all what you ſee, all diffuſed * ſelf ; ſo that the laſt day of the world, which they "TR 
« through all it's parts, and ſupporting himſelf by his © call Maperle, or Pralea, in which they believe there «5 
© gavn power. Why therefore do not you believe that * will be a general deſtruction of all things, will bh 
« there is ſomething divine in that which is a part of only be a general re-aſſuming of all thoſe webs which 3 . 
© God ? All that in which abe are contained, is both one, © God had thus emitted out of himſelf. And there- = 
A- and God, and aue are his companions and members.” * fore, ſay they, there is nothing real and effective in 1 
ann Read alſo Cato's diſcourſe in the ninth book of Lu- any thing which we think we ſee, hear, ſmell, "m 
op- can's Pharſalia, eſpecially theſe three verſes : * taſte, or touch: this world is nothing but a kind of IM 
I dream, and a meer illuſion; becauſe that multitude "mY 
TY Eſtne Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & aer, * and great variety of things, that appear to us, are 1 
m- Et cœlum & virtus ? Superos quid quærimus ultra? but one and the ſame thing, viz. God himſelf, as 9 
T. Juppiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque mo- all our different numbers, ten, twenty, one hun- 1 
* 9 Lern veris (18). 2 | | © dred, a thouſand, and ſo of others, are but one and IM 
- mn lib, ix, | the ſame unity repeated ſeveral times. But if you 13M 
yy vere 578. I; not the ſeat of Fove, earth, ſea, and air, © aſk them a reaſon of ſuch a fancy, and if you deſire $8 
And heaven, and virtue? Where wwou'd wefurther trace © them to explain that emanation and return of ſub- 1 
The god ? M here er aue move, auhate er we ſee «* ſtance, that extenſion, that apparent diverſity, or Kh | 
I. Joe. SS - - * how it comes to paſs that God, who 1s not corpo- ; 1 
55 5 Sh | real, but Biapek, as they own, and incorruptible, 1 
I ſhall obſerve, by the way, an abſurdity of thoſe, who ; ſhould nevertheleſs be divided into ſo many portions = 
maintain the ſyſtem of the ſoul of the world. They of bodies and ſouls ; their anſwer conſiſts only in i 
ſay, that all the ſouls both of men and brutes, are par- © compariſons, that Gop is like an immenſe ocean, g of 
ticles of the ſoul of the world, which are re-united to © in which many vials full of water ſhould move; that 178 
their whole, by the death of the body: And to make *« thoſe vials, wherever they ſhould go, would be IP 0 
us underſtand it, they compare animals to bottles full always in the ſame ocean, in the ſame water; and BM 
of water; floating upon the ſea, If thoſe bottles were that if they ſhould break, the waters contained in be 
broke, their water would be re-united to its whole; them would then be united to their whole, to that BR: | 
5 thus it is with particular ſouls, ſay they, when death ocean of which they are portions. Or they will tell br” 
feram deſtroys the organs in which they were ſhut up. Nay, you, that it is with Gop as it is with light, whieh is 9 
yn ſome fay that extaſies, dreams, and intenſe meditations, the ſame all over the world, and yet appears a thou- pi 
* re: unite a man's ſoul to the ſoul of the world, and that ſand ways different, according to the variety of the <0 
1 fine this is the reaſon why people foretel things to come by. objects (20) on which it falls, or according to the (20) There is , be | 
lter compoſing figures of Geomancy. Nihil heic attingo de * different colours and figures of the glaſſes thro which here an ere hg 4 
w_ arte illa prophetica degue Geomantia, quibus ipſe Fluddus * it is conveyed. They will anſwer you, I ſay, only —_—_— 288 T3 
1 1 guam plurimum tribuit. bt enim mens cogitando fic in with theſe compariſons, which have no proportion 1 
ud Au. ſeipſam colligi, ac weluti abſtrahi poſſit, ut humanas res to Gov, and are only fit to caſt a miſt before the | 
Civits contempletur wvelut £ quadam ſpecula: attamen quod illa eyes of ignorant people; and no ſolid anſwer can be 
vl, poſit, quandiu hoc mortali circumveſtitur corpore, ita expected from them. If they be told that thoſe vials 
wniri anime mundane, ut ficut illa omnia cognoſeit, ita would indeed be in the like water, but not in the | 
zþ/a particeps fiat cognitionis hujuſmodi : quad illa item in * ſame (21), and that there is indeed a like light all (21) Note, that 
bac extaſi digitos regat ad exprimenda varia punctula, ex * over the world, but not the ſame ; and ſo with many the Spinoziſts 
guibus 2 froe arbitrarios, ſive fortuitos colligere other ſtrong objections, with which they are perpe- make no better 
(19) Caſſendus, liceat : hoc aut longe fallor, aut fabulam ſapit (19). - - - - «* tnally confounded ; they repeat ftill the ſame com- on 
3 Phi- It is no difficult thing to perceive the falſity of this * pariſons, and the ſame fine words, or, as the Soufys deen ſame and 
cal 122 parallel. The matter of the bottles floating in the ſea * do, the fine poems of their Goult-chez-raz (22). lle. 
Cperum Tom, ii, is an incloſure, which keeps the ſea water from touch- It appears from the following paſſage that Peter 
Pap. 247, ing the water they are full of; but if there was a ſoul Abelard is accuſed of aſſerting that all things are Gop, (22) Bernier, 
of the world, it would be diſperſed through all the and that Gov is all things. Primam elementorum Suite You = 1 
parts of the univerſe, and therefore nothing could pre- concordiam eſſe Deum & materiam ex qua reliqua ng 2 N 
vent the union of the ſoul to its whole, and death could © fierent, docuit Empedocles. ... . . Hzc erat illius Mogel, Pag. 202 
not produce that re-union. I ſhall ſet down a long *© ztatis Theoſophia, hæc notitia quz de Cauſe prin - &i, Dutch 
pallage of Bernier, whereby it will appear, that Spi- * cipe habebatur. Jam tandem obſoleverat, & inter Edi. 
noziſm is only a particular method of explaining a * veterum ſomnia & phantaſmata recenſebatur. Eam 
doctrine, which very much prevails in the Eaſt * inter veteris Philoſophiz parietinas & rudera revoca- 
Indies. | | vit Petrus Abailardus, ingenio audax, & fama ce- 
Lou are not ignorant of the doctrine of many an- leber: Sepultam cineribus invenit, & quaſi Eurydicen 
tient philoſophers concerning the great ſoul of the Orpheus ab inferis tandem revecavit. Teſtor Vaz- 
* world, whereof they ſay our ſouls and thoſe of Brutes < quezium i. part. gueſt. 3. art. 8. numb. 28. & 
* are portions. Should we thoroughly examine Plato's * Smiſingum de Deo uno tract. I. diſp. 2. gueſt. 2. numb. 
* and Ariſtotle's doctrine, perhaps we ſhould find that 5 4. Deum eſſe omnia, & omnia eſſe Deum, eum in 
it was their opinion. This is in a manner the uni- omnia converti, omnia in eum tranſmutari aſſeruit, 
verſal doctrine of the Pendets, Pagans in the Eaſt © quia Empedoclcea, aut forte Anaxagorica preventus 
, Ludies ; and that very ſame doctrine conſtitutes to 'Theoſophia, diſtinguebat ſpecies ſecundum ſolam ap- 
this day the cabala of the Soufys, and of the greateſt © parentiam, nempe quia aliquot Atomi in uno ſubjecto 
part of the men of letters in Perſia, and is explained / erant eductæ quz latebant- in alio (23)... . . . Empe- 10 Cm 
* in Perſian verſes very ſublime and emphatical in their * docles taught, that the firſt. amicable conjunction of the p hilophiz Row 
* Goult-chez-raz, or parterre of myſteries ; as it has elements was G OD and matter, of” which the other lis, lib. iii, f. iii, 
been the doftrine of Flud, which our great Gaſſen- © beings were made - - - - This was the Theology of that Peg. 175. 
dus has fo learnedly confuted, and that wherein © age, this their opinion of the firſt cauſe. But at laſt 
neCas © moſt of our Chymiſts are bewildred. Now thoſe * it grew obſolete, and was reckoned among ft the dreams 
hw | * Cabaliſts, or Indian Pendets, carry the extravagance * and chimeras of the antients. This among the ruins and 
2 . * N p 


: * than all thoſe philoſophers, and pretend that 


rubbiſh of the antients was revived by Peter Abelard, 
e 0 ä ; | a nan 
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24) The Japo- 
(24) call Jo | 


Laca. 


(25) See the 
Acta Eruditor, 
1688, pag. 257, 
in the Extract of 
the book of Con- 
fucius, printed at 
Paris in the year 


(26) Biblioth. 
Univerſ. Tom. 
wit, pag. 403, 
404, in tbe Ex- 
tract of the ſame 
book of Confucius, 


P. 29. Va- 
cuum & inane, 
Cum hiu in the 
Chineſe Language. 


(27) See, above, 
remark [E] of 
the article BION 
the Boryſthenite, 


SPIN OZ A. 


relating to Spinoza's family; but there is ground to believe it was mean and inconſider- 


n man bold, and famons : he found it buried in aſhes, 
and, as Orpheus did Eurydice, brought it back from 
hell. My authors are Vaſquez and Smifingus. He 
afſerted, that GO D was all things, and all things 
avere GOD, that GOD was converted into all things, 
and all things transformed into God, becauſe prepoſſeſſed 
© with the Theology of Empedocles, or perhaps of Anaxa- 
gerast, he diſtinguiſhed the ſpecies according to appearance 
« only, namely, becauſe ſome atoms appear in one ſubjett 
* avhich lay hid in another. 
[B] What 1 ſay concerning the Theology of a fſeft of the 
Chineſe.) The name of that ſect is Foe Kiao. It was 
eſtabliſhed by royal authority among the Chineſe in 
the year 65 of the Chriſtian Era. Its firſt founder 
was a ſon of the King In fan vam, and was at firſt 
called Xe, or Xe Kia (24); and afterwards when he 
was thirty years of age, Foe, that is, 0 man (25). 
The Prolegomena of the Jeſuits prefixed to Confucius's 
book publiſhed by them at Paris, treats of that found- 
er at large. It is ſaid there, that (26) having retired 
into a deſart, as ſoon as he came to be nineteen years 
of age, and having put himſelf under the diſcipline of 
four Gymnoſophiſts to learn Philoſophy of them, he 
remained under their direction till the age of thirty 
« years, when riſing in the morning before break of 
day; and contemplating the planet Venus, that bare 
ſight gave him immediately a perfect knowledge of 
the firſt principle; ſo that being full of a divine in- 


himſelf to inſtruct men, gave out himſelf as a god, 
and drew after him fourſcore thouſand diſciples . . . . 
At ſeventy-nine years of age, being upon the point 
of death he declared to his diſciples, that for the 
ſpace of forty years that he had preached to the 
world, he had not told them the truth; that he had 
concealed it under the vail of metaphors and figures; 


a @ 6.0.0 A W ⏑ſ ̊ W a 


is nothing, ſaid he, to be inquired after, and on which 
one may place ones hopes, but nothingneſs and a vacuum 
*, ewhich is the firſt principle of all things” Here is 
a man very different from our unbelievers: they do not 
leave off ſpeaking againſt religion but towards the latter 
end of their life ; they only renounce their Libertiniſm, 
when they think the time of departing this life draws 
near (27). 
his Atheiſm. Teterrimum virus Atheiſmi jam moriturus 
evomuiſſe perhibetur, diſerte profeſſus, ſe per annos qua- 
draginta eoque amplius non declaraſſe mundo veritatem, 


| fed umbratili & metaphorica doctrina contentum, figuris, 


- (28) Acta Eru- 
ditor. Lipſienſ. 
1688, pag. 257. 


(290) Biblioth. 
Univerſelle, Tom, 
Vit, pag. 404, 
& ſeg. See alſo 
the remark 5 J. 
of the article I A- 
PAN, and the 
Nouveaux Me- 
moires ſur Petat 
preſent de la 
Chine par le 
Pere le Comte, 
Tom. ii, pag. 
103, Amt. 
1698. 
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imilibus, & parabolis nudam weritatem occultaſſe 3 at 


nunc tandem, quando efſet morti proximus, arcanum ſen- 
ſum animi ſui ſienificare velle : extra vacuum igitur & 
inane, primum ſcilicet rerum omnium principium, nihil 
e quod queratur, nibil in quo collocentur ſpes noſtræ (28). 
His method was the reaſon why his diſciples divided his 
doctrine into tauo parts: one is outward, and is that 
which is publickly preached and taught; the other is in- 


ward, which is carefully concealed from the vulgar, and 


diſcovered only to thoſe that are initiated. The outward 


doctrine, which, as the Bonzes expreſs it, is only like 
* the avooden frame on which an arch is built, and that 


is afterwards removed, when the building is finiſhed, 


conſiſis 1. In teaching that there is a real difference be- 
* tween good and evil, juſtice and injuſtice 8-2: Wor 
« there is another life wherein men ſhall be puniſhed or re- 
* avarded for what they have done in this world: 3. 
Pat happineſs may be attained by thirty two figures and 
« fourſcore qualities. 4. That Foe or Xaca is a deity and 
be ſaviour of men, that he wwas born for their ſake, 
© out of compaſſion for the errors he ſaw them in, that he 
* has expiated their fins, and that by virtue of his expia- 
tion they ſhall obtain ſalvation after death, and ſhall 
* have a new and more happy birth in another world (29). 
They add to this five moral precepts, and fix works of 
mercy, and threaten with damnation thoſe who neglect 
thoſe duties. 

The inward doctrine, which is never imparted to 
© the vulgar, becauſe they ought to be kept to their 

duty by the fear of hell, and ſuch like ſtories, as 
thoſe Philoſophers ſay, is however in their opinion, 
the ſolid and true one. It conſiſts in laying down, 
as the principle and end of all things, a certain va- 
cuum and real nothingneſs. They ſay, our firſt pa- 


rents iſſued from that vacuum, and returned into it 
2 


ſpiration, or rather of pride and folly, he betook _ 


but that it was time now to declare it to them. There 


But it was then that Foe began to declare 


able 


* when they died, and that it is ſo with all men, who 

ate reſolved into that principle by death; that men, 

all the elements, and all creatures, make part of that 

vacuum; and that therefore there is but one and the 

* ſame ſubſtance, which is different in all particular 

* beings only by figures and qualities, or an internal 
configuration, much like water, which is always 

« eſſentially water, whether it has the form of ſnow, 

© hail, rain, or ice (30).* If it be a monſtrous thing (30) Bbl. Um. 
to aſſert that plants, brutes, and men are really the '**{*!le, Ton, ai, 
ſame thing, and to ground ſuch an opinion upon this Wy 

that all particular beings are not diſtin from their, | 
principle (31), it is ſtill more monſtrous to ſay, that (3) Omnia, 
this principle has no thought, no power, no virtue. A hs T 
And yet, this is the doctrine of thoſe Philoſophers, ſu, mente og 
they place the ſupreme perfection of that principle in dita, quamyis in. 
its inaction, and abſolute repoſe. Hoc autem prin- © 2 & figu- 
cipium cum dbceant effe prorſus admirandum quid, purum, trinſece tien, 
limpidum, infinitum, ſubtile, quod nec generari poſit nec num quid - 
corrumpi, quod perfectio fit rerum omnium ipſumque ſumme que eſſe, qujppe 
perfectum & guietum; negant tamen, corde, virtute, a principio ſuo in · 
mente, potentia ulla inſtructum efſe : imo hoc eſſe maxime — 2 
proprium eſſentiæ ipſius, ut nihil agitet, nihil intelligat, 1688, 4; 1 

21 . 5 E. 58. 

appetat nihil (32). Spinoza was not ſo abſurd : the 

only or ſole ſubſtance he admits, is always acting, al- (42) Ibis, 
ways thinking; and his moſt general abſtractions 

could not enable him to diveſt it of action and thought. 

The foundations of his doctrine do not allow it. of 
Obſerve, by the by, that the followers of Foe teach HT 
Quietiſm ; for they ſay that all thoſe, who, ſeek true _ Fra Fe 
happineſs, ought to be ſo far abſorbed by profound Chineſe 4 
meditations, as to make no uſe of their intellect, and 
that they ought, through a perfect inſenſibility, to ſink 
into the repoſe and ination of the firſt principle; 
which is the true way of being perfectly like it and 
partaking of happineſs. They further ſay, that thoſe, 
who have attained to that ſtate of quietude, may fol- 
low the uſual courſe of life as to the outſide, and teach 
others the doctrine commonly received. It is only in 
private and inwardly, that one ought to practiſe the 
contemplative inſtitute of the beatifical ination. Quo- 
circa quiſquis bene beateque wivendi fit cupidus, huc afſi- 
dua meditatione, ſuique victoria eniti oportere, ut prin- 
cipio ſuo quam femillimus, affeAus omnes humanos domet 
ac prorſus exſtinguat, neque jam turbetur, vel angatur 
re ulla, ſed ecftatici prorſus inſtar abſorptus altiſſima con- 
templatione, fine ullo prorſus uſu vel ratiocinio intellectus, 
divina illa quiete, qua nihil fit beatius, perfruatur : 
quam ubi nactus fuerit, communem wivendi modum & 
doctrinam tradit aliis, & ipſemet uu tenus ſequatur, 
clam vero fibi vacet ac veritati, arcana illa quiete | 
viteque celeſtis inflituto gaudeat (33). Thoſe who were (33) Alla Eri- 
moſt intent upon this contemplation of the firſt prin- © 2 * 
ciple, formed a new ſect, called Vu guei Kiao, that is, _— 7 
the ſect of the idle or ſlothful, aihil agentium. Thus of the article 
among Monks thoſe, who pretend to the moſt ſtrict B RAC H- 

obſervance, form new communities, or a new ſect. MA Ns. 

The greateſt lords and the moſt illuſtrious perſons ſuf- 

fered themſelves to be ſo infatuated with this Quietiſm, 

that they believed inſenſibility to be the way to per- 

fection and beatitude, and that the nearer a man came 

to the nature of a block or a ſtone, the greater pro- 

greſs he made, the more he was like the firſt princi- 

ple, into which he was to return. It was not enough 

that the body ſhould be without motion for ſeveral 

hours; the foul was alſo to be unmoveable, and deſti- 

tute of all manner of ſenſe. What I have ſaid comes 

ſhort of the Latin which follows: Optimates imperii 

& ſummos quoſque wviros hac inſania adeo occupatos, ut 

qua quiſque propius ad naturam ſaxi truncive acceſſiſſets 

horas complures fine ullo corporis animique motu perſiſtens, 
fine ullo vel ſenſuum uſu vel potentiarum, eo profeciſſe (34) Wide 
felicius, propiorque & familiar evaſiſſe principio ſuo acrio, * 
in quod aliguando reverſurus efſet, putaretur (34). A (35) p 45 
follower of Confucius refuted the impertinences of that T illad er 
ſect, and fully proved this maxim of Ariftotle, that nihilo nihil fen 
nothing can be made out of nothing (35), nevertheleſs 1d, 

they maintained and ſpread themſelves, and there are 
many people to this day, who apply themſelves to (36) 1b 
thoſe vain contemplations (36). Did we not know the 3 
extra vagances of our Quietiſts (37), we ſhould be apt (37) 5x) 
to think that the writers, who mention thoſe ſpecu- mw OT. 
lative Chineſe, neither well underſtood nor faithfully ; RA CH: 
related what they ſay of them; but if we — MANS 
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Note, th 
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ftr thus , 


a young 
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Latin, 3 
ſhe was 
terwards 
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who wa 
{cholar © 
{me tin 
Spinoza. 


(38) P. 
limbidus 
See hefe 
citation 
dc rian A 
Citation 
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(a) 
Note , that Mr 
Kortholt, in the 
dreface . on 1 
nd edition 0 

uus father's book 
de rribus Impo- ; | . ; | a 
fpribas, fays _ ters of belief, and a great enemy to difſimulation, and therefore he freely declared his 
zught Spinoza 
5 2 and * 
ſhe WAS after- . 
terwards married 
to Mr Kerkering, 
who was her 
{cholar at the 
{me time Wit 
Spinoza. 


Called Fran- 
Vanden Ende. 


38) Purum, 
lindidum, ſubtile, 
See hefore the 
citation (32), 
de rian 1 ſee above; 
Citation (34.)« 


| ſo ſoon, had he not been treacherouſly attacked coming from a play, by a Jew, wh 
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able [C). He learned the Latin tongue bf 4 Phyſician (a) who tatight it at Amſterdam, 


; 203 


and applied himſelf early to the ſtudy of Divinity (), and beſtowed many years upon it: (3) See 


the re⸗ 
and afterwards he wholly devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, Having a w 5 
Geometrical Genius, and being deſirous to have à good reaſon for every thing, he 
quickly diſliked the Doctrine of the Rabbins: ſo that the Jews eaſily perceived, he did 


not approve ſeveral articles of their religion; for he was againſt any conſtraint in mat- 


doubts and his opinions, It is ſaid that the Jews offered to tolerate him, provided he would () Taken front 
comply outwardly with their ceremonies, and even that they promiſed him a yearly * Memoir im- 
penſion 3 but he could not reſolve upon ſuch an hypocriſy. However, it was only by 5 * 


ook ſeller. 
degrees that he left their ſynagogue; and perhaps he would not have broke with them 


(d) See the bool 
| WII of Mr Van Til, 
gave him a thruſt with a knife. The wound was ſlight but he believed the aſſaſſin Tit and pro 


deſigned to kill him. From that time he left them altogether, which was the reaſon at Dor, müll, 
of his excommunication. I have enquired into the citcumſtances of it, but have not #7 5s < 
been able to find them out (c). | 
leaving the ſynagogue, which has not been printed. However it is known that he H. ene wok 
inſerted ſeveral things in it, that have appeared fince in his Tractatus Theologico- Politicus the Aa Erudit, 
(4), printed at Amſterdam (e) in the year 1670, a pernicious and execrable book, which 7*9% JE. 393: 


He wrote, in the Spaniſh tongue, an apology for his Ohe gen es. 


contains all the ſeeds of the Atheiſm he plainly diſcovered in his Opera Poſthuma. 
Mr Stoupp has no reaſon to inſult the miniſters of Holland for not anſwering the 


Tractatus Theologico-Politicus [DJ. What he ſays of him is not always true [E]. 


what paſſes among Chriſtians, we cannot with reaſon 
diſbelieve the extravagancies aſcribed to the ſect For 
Kiao, or Vu guei Kino. 

I am apt to believe either that the ſenſe, which 
thoſe men put upon Cum hin, is not exactly expreſſed, 


or that their notions are contradictory. They tell us 


that thoſe words ſignify emptineſs and nothingneſs, a- 
cuum & inane 3 — in order to confute that ſect, this 
axiom, Nothing can be made out of nothing, has been 
alledged againſt them; therefore thoſe who alledged 
it, muſt have believed that, according to that ſect, 
nothing is the principle of all Beings. I cannot be- 
lieve that thoſe Chineſe take the word nothing in its 


proper iignification, and I fancy they underſtand it, as 


people do, when they ſay that there is nothing in an 
empty trunk. We have ſeen that they aſcribe ſome 
attributes to the firſt principle, which ſuppoſe that 
they conceive it as a liquid (38). And therefore it is 
likely they only diveſt it of the grots and ſenſible 
parts of matter, If it be ſo, the diſciple of Confucius 
would be guilty of the ſophiſm called ignoratio elenchi; 
for he would have underſtood by the word nihil, what 
has no exiſtence ; whereas his adverſaries underſtood 
by it what has not the properties of ſenſible matter. 
I fancy they meant by that word, near the ſame as 
what the moderns mean by the word pace; I ſay, 
the moderns, who being neither Carteſians nor Ari- 
ſtotelians, maintain that ſpace is diſtin from matter, 
and that its indiviſible, unpalpable, penetrable, un- 
moveable, and infinite, extenſion is ſomething real. 
The diſciple of Confucius would have eaſily proved 


that ſuch a thing cannot be the firſt principle, if it is 
beſides deſtitute of activity, as the ſpeculative Chineſe 


will have it. An extenſion, tho' never ſo real, can 
produce no particular Being, unleſs it be moved ; and 
if it be ſuppoſed that there is no mover, the produ- 


ction of the world will be equally impoſſible, whether 


there be an infinite extenſion, or nothing at all. Spi- 
noza would not deny that poſition ; but he does not 


admit of a firſt principle without action. The ab- 
ſtracted extenſion he gives it in general is only, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, the idea of ſpace; but he adds 
motion to it, which may produce the varieties of 
matter. | 

C] His family . .. . . was poor and very inconſider- 
able.) Tt is well known that Spinoza would not have 
had a ſufficient ſubſiſtence, if one of his friends had nat 
left him by his will, wherewithal to maintain himſelf. 
The penſion that the ſynagogue. offered him, ſhews 
that he was not rich. 

D] Mr Stoupp has no reaſon to inſult the miniſters of 
Holland for not anſwering the Tractatus Theologica- 
Politicus.] He is the author of ſome letters, inti- 


Spinoza 


have been promoted to higher offices, had he not been 


killed at the battle of Steinkerken (39). He had (39) In the be- 
been formerly a tniniſter, and had officiated in the Ns — Ku- 
French Church of the Savoy at London in Cromwell's 80 199% 


time. He affected in the letters I ſpeak of to make 
an odious deſcription of the great number of ſects that 
are in Holland. Here follows what he ſays of Spino- 
ziſm. * I ſhould think that I have not mentioned all 
© of a famous and learned man; who, as I have been 
aſſured, has many followers wholly devoted to his 
opinions. His name is Spinozaz he was born a 
Jew, and has not abjured the Jewiſh religion, nor 
embraced the Chriſtian : and indeed he is a very bad 
© Jew, and not a better Chriſtian. He has publiſhed 
within theſe few years a Latin book intituled, Tracta- 
© tus Theologico-Politicus, wherein the chief thing he 

ſeems to aim at is, to deſtroy all religions, particu- 
larly the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian, and to introduce 
Atheiſm, Libertiniſm, and a full liberty for all re- 
* ligions. He maintains that all of them have been 
invented for the public good, to the end that all 
citizens may live honeſtly and obey their magiſtrates, 
and practiſe virtue, not in hopes of any reward 
after death, but for the excellency of virtue itſelf, 
and the advantages that accrue in this very life to 
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in that book what he thinks of the Deity; he only 
gives ſome hints of it, and thereby diſcovers it, 


Go 1s not an intelligent, and a moſt perfect and 
happy Being, as we fancy; but only the power of 
nature, diffuled all over the world. Spinoza lives in 
this country ; he has been ſome time at the Hague, 
where he was viſited by all the curious, and even 
by ſome women of quality, who pretend to more 


not diſcover themſelves, becauſe his book wholly 
overthrows the foundations of all religions, and has 
been condemned by a public decree of the States, 
and the ſale of it is forbidden, tho' they {ell it 
ſtill publickly. Among all the Divines that are in 
this country, none has ventured to confute the opi 
nions contained in that treatiſe. . I am the more ſur- 
priſed at it, becauſe the author diſcovers a great 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue; of all the cere- 
monies of the Jewiſh religion, of all the cuſtoms of 
the Jews, and of Philoſophy ; and therefore thoſe 
Divines cannot ſay that it is a book that deſerves 
no anſwer. If they continue to be ſilent, it will be 
ſaid that they have no charity, ſince they leave ſuch 
a pernicious book unanſwered, or that they approve 


(e) And not at 
Hamburgh, as it 
is in the title 


When base. 


* the religions of this country, if I ſhould fay nothing 


thoſe who follow it. He does not openly declare 


Whereas in converſation he plainly declares that 


wit than is allotted to their ſex His followers dare 


Written at Utrecht in the year 1673, whilſt the French | 
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the opinions of the author, or have not the cou- 
rage and ability to confute them (40). 
The reader. may be pleaſed to obſerve, that whereas Hollandois, Ler- 


tuled, La Religion des Hollandois. That book was 


- 


were maſters of it, 
colonel of a Swiſs regiment. 


Wards ſo far as to be made a Brigadier, and would 


Mr Stoupp was then lieutenant- in the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I quoted this 8 * 652 
e raiſed himſelf after - paſſage, according to my own tranſlation, from the © '* 
talian, in this J give it according to the words of the 


original, 


i 


; (40) Religion des 
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SPINOZA _ 


es a bo 


Spinoza betook himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, he quickly grew out of conteit 
with the common ſyſtems, and was wonderfully pleaſed with that of Des Cartes (F). 
He felt ſo ſtrong an inclination to inquire after truth [F], that he renounced the world 
in a manner, the better to ſucceed in that enquiry. Not contented to free himſelf from 


{f) Prefat. O- 
perum poſthum, 


(41) Of whom 1 


have ſpoken in 
citation (90) ef 
the article R A- 
MUS, 


(42) The author 


of that anſwer 
was then miniſter 
and profeſſor of 
Divinity at Ni- 
meguen. He is 
profeſſor at Gro- 
ningen. His La- 
tin name is Brau- 
nius, and has 
appeared in the 


title of ſeveral 
books. 


(43) Pag. 158. 


(44) Pag. 160. 
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original, ſuch as Mr Des Maizeaux (41) did me the 
favour to communicate to me. 

An anſwer to thoſe letters of Mr Stoupp was printed 
in 1675. It is intituled, La veritable Religion des 
Hollandois, avec une Apologie pour la Religion des Etats 
Genereaux des Provinces Unies . . . . par Jean Brun 
(42). The ſubſtance of what concerns Spinoza in that 
anſwer is as follows (43); I think Stoupp is mi- 
„ ftaken, when he ſays, that Spinoza has not abjured 
© theFewiſh religion, ſince he has not only renounced the 

opinions of the Jews, having forſaken all their pra- 
Etices and ceremonies ; but alſo eats and drinks every 
thing that is ſet before him, be it even ſwine's fleſh, 
or wine come from the Pope's cellar, without en- 
quiring whether it be Ca/cher or Ne/ech. It is true, 
he profeſſes no other religion, and he ſeems to be 
very indifferent for all religions, unleſs Go moves 
his heart. I ſhall not enquire whether he main- 
tains all the opinions which Stoupe aſcribes to him ; 
and it had been more edifying if Stoupe had ſaid no- 
thing of it: let him juſtify himſelf, if he will. Nei- 
ther ſhall I enquire whether he is the author of the 
book, intituled, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, How- 
ever I am aſſured that he does not own it; and if 
we may believe the title-page, it has been printed at 
Hamburgh, and not in theſe provinces. But ſup- 


the States endeayoured to ſtifle it in it's birth, they 
have condemned it, and have prohibited the ſale of 
it by a public decree, as ſoon as it came out in their 
country, as Stoupe himſelf confeſſes, pag. 67. I 
know it has been ſold in England, in Germany, 
and France, and even in Swiſſerland as well as in 
Holland ; but I do not know whether it has been 
prohibited in thoſe countries. The States, whilſt I 
am writing this, expreſs their piety by forbidding 
that book again, with many others of the ſame 
* ſtamp.” As for what concerns the reproaches and 
complaints, that this book had not been confuted, 
the author anſwers, 1. (44), That ſince it has been 
printed at Hamburgh, at leaſt according to the title, 


Stoupp ſhould rather complain of the Diwvines of 


(45) Ibid. pag, 
161, 


(46) Ibid, pag. 


162, 


that city, than of the Dutch. 2. (45) That ſince 
that pernicious book tends to the ſubwerſion of Chri- 
ſtianity, the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans were 
no leſs obliged to confute it than the Reformed, and 
among the Reformed, the Divines of Germany, France, 
England, and Swiſſerland, ſhould have done their duty 
in that reſpect as well as the Dutch Divines. 3. That 
Mr Stoupe may be blamed for the ſame thing. Why did 
he not anſwer it himſelf *® 4. (46) That Spinoza's book 
is not more pernicious than his; for, if the firſt teaches 
Atheiſm openly, the other does it covertly : both of them 


beau the ſame indifference for religion. An enemy, who 


(47) Brun, Ve- 
ritable Religion 
des Hollandois, 


Pag. 163, 


(43) Ibid. pag. 
164. 


(49) In the re- 
— i [M 1. 


attacks us privately, and under the appearance of friend- 
ſhip, is much more dangerous than an open enemy. It is 
neceſſary to cry out againſt a private enemy, that every 
body may know of it, whereas every body flands upon his 
guard againſt a profeſſed enemy. Perhaps, this is the 
reaſon aul the Diwines of Holland and Sauiſſerland have 
been of opinion that there auas no neceſſity to make a ſeedy 
anſwer to Spinoza, believing that the horror of his do- 
rine is a ſufficient confutation of it; the more, becauſe 
there is nothing new in that treatiſe, aubat is contained 
in it having To a thouſand times repeated by prophane 
men, and yet, thanks be to God, the Church has re- 
ceived no great harm by it, 5. (47), That he (John 
Brun) has written ſeveral remarks upon that execrable 
book, which, perhaps, he would have publiſhed, had 
not the war prevented it: Tho, ſays he, I think I 
have ſpent my time much better upon ſome other works : 
nay, 1 never took Spinoza's book to be fo pernicious as the 
defamatory libel of Stoupe's. 6. (48) That, in fine, Spi- 
n0za's tract has been confuted in Holland by an excellent 
man, who was a very good Divine, and a great Phi- 
loſopher, viz. 7 the late Mr Mangfeldt, Profeſſor at 
Utrecht. Doubthſs that confutation had been ſooner pub- 
liſhed, had not the author been prevented by death. And 
J ao not queſtion that others would have confuted it 
long ago, had not Stoupe, and his accomplices, hindered 
it by this bloody war. I ſhall ſet down below (49) 
8 2 


poſe this wicked boo k had been printed in Holland; 


. „„ „ „ „ > & - 


all 


the titles of ſome other anſwers to that book of 


Spinoza. 


[E] What he ſays of him, is not always true.) Does 


he not ſay, that, according to Spinoza, religions have 
been invented to induce men to the practice of virtue, 
not in hopes of being rewarded in another world, but 
becauſe virtue is an excellent thing in itſelf, and pro- 
fitable in this life? Is it not certain that this Atheiſt 
had no ſuch thoughts, and that he could not have ar- 
gued thus without making himſelf ridiculous ? All the 
religions in the world, both the true and the falſe 
ones, turn upon this great hinge, That there is an in- 
viſible Judge, who rewards and puniſhes after this 
life, as well the outward, as the inward actions of 
men. 'The great uſe of religion is ſuppoſed to derive 
from that; and if religion had been invented, this 


had been the chief motive of the contrivers of it. 


It is plain enough that in this life good actions do 


not generally procure temporal advantages to men, 
and that bad ones are the moſt uſual and moſt effectual 


way to wealth and power ; and therefore in order to 
inſpire men with the love of virtue, and prevent their 
running into vice, it had been neceſſary to propoſe 
to them rewards and puniſhments after this life. 'This 
is the craft which the libertines aſcribe to thoſe, 
whom they pretend to have been the firſt contrivers 


of religion. This is what Spinoza ſhould: have be- 


lieved, and doubtleſs he believed it; and therefore 
Mr Soupp did not underſtand him in that reſpect, but 
took him in the quite contrary ſenſe to what he meant. I 


wonder this fault was left in the Supplement to Moreri's 


Dictionary, in an article that bears Mr Simon's name. 
Note, that thoſe who deny the immortality of the 


ſoul, and providence, as the Epicureans did, are thoſe 


who maintain, that virtue ought to be followed by 
reaſon of it's excellency, and becauſe the practice of 
morality is attended in this life with ſo conſiderable 
advantages, that we have no reaſon to complain. 
Doubtleſs, this is the doctrine Spinoza would have 
or 0 if he had been ſo bold as to dogmatize pub- 
ickly. 0 | 

[F] He found himſelf ſo tironghy inclined to enquire after 
truth.] The proof of theſe words, and of ſeveral 
others in the text of this article, is to be found in 
the preface to the poſthumous works of this author. 
© Fuit ab ineunte ætate literis innutritus, & in ado- 
* leſcentia per multos annos in Theologia ſe exercuit ; 


poſtquam vero eo ætatis peryenerat, in qua ingenium 


« matureſcit, & ad rerum naturas indagandas aptum 
© redditur, ſe totum Philoſophiæ dedit : quum autem 
nec preceptores, nec harum Scientiarum Auctores 
pro voto ei facerent ſatis, & ille tamen ſummo ſci- 
«© endi amore arderet, quid in hiſce ingenii vires vale- 
rent, experiti decrevit. Ad hoc propoſitum urgen- 
dum Scripta Philoſophica Nobiliſſimi & ſummi Phi- 
loſophi Renati des Cartes A * ei fuerunt adju- 
mento. Poſtquam igitur ſeſe ab omnigenis occupa- 
tionibus, & negotiorum curis, veritatis inquiſitioni 
magna ex parte officientibus, liberaſſet, quo minus 
à familiaribus in ſuis turbaretur meditationibus, ur- 
bem Amſtelædamum, in qua natus, & educatus fuit, 
deſeruit, atque primo Renoburgum, deinde Voor- 
burgum, & tandem Hagam Comitis habitatum con- 
ceſſit, ubi etiam IX Kalend. Martii anno ſupra mille- 
ſimum & ſexcenteſimum ſeptuageſimo ſeptimo ex 
Pthiſi hanc vitam reliquit, poſtquam annum ætatis qua- 
drageſimum quartum exceſſiſſet. Nec tantum in veritate 
perquirendi totus fuit, ſed etiam ſe ſpeciatim in Opticis 
& vitris, quæ Teleſcopiis ac Microſcopiis inſervire poſ- 
ſent, tornandis, poliendiſque exercuit; & niſi mors 
eum intempeſtiva rapuiſſet, (quid enim in his efficere 
potuerit, ſatis oſtendit) præſtantiora ab eo fuiſſent ſpe- 
randa. Licet verò ſe totum mundo ſubduxerit, & 
latuerit, plurimis tamen do&rina, & honore conſpi- 


* 


ingenii acumen innotuit: uti videre eſt ex Epiſtolis 
ad ipſum ſcriptis, & ; var ad eas Reſponſionibus. 
Plurimum temporis in 


inventis in ordinem redigendis, & amicis communi- 
candis, minimum in animo recreando inſumphi : 


quin tantus veritatis expiſcandz in eo ardor exarſit, 
5 ut, 


— 


cuis Viris ob eruditionem ſolidam, magnumque 


aturà rerum perſcrutanda, 
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ut, teſtantibus iis apud quos habitabat, per tres con- 
tinuos menſes in publicum non prodierit : Quinimo, 
ne in veritatis indagine turbaretur, ſed ex voto in ea 
procederet, Profeſſoratum in Academia Heidelbergenſi, 
ei à Sereniſſimo Electore Palatino oblatum, modeſte 
excuſavit, uti ex Epiſtola quinquageſima tertia (5 o) 
(00 Mr Fabri- & quarta perſpicitur (51). He was brought up 
Gus, profeſſor of * zo learning from his youth, and for many years ſtudied 
Divinity at Hei- © Theology 3 but when he came to greater maturity of un- 
_ and the © derflanding, he applied himſelf wholly to Philsfophy 3 
er Palatine, * but neither his teachers, nor the authors of theſe ſciences, 

anſwering his expectations, or being able to ſatiate 


RN M X X a 


wrote that letter 
to Spinoza, by is ardent defire of knowledge, he reſolved to try the 
his maſter's hs > frrength of his own reaſon. To further this deſign, the 
r Ke ** 0  * Philoſophical works of the moſt renowned and excellent 
The fellow. nz *© Philoſopher Renatus Des Cartes were a great aſſiſtance. 
letter is Spinoza's $ Wherefore after he had laid aſide all fort of bufmeſs 
anſwer to Mr and care of affairs, which greatly hindered his ſearch 
1 aſter truth, that he might not be interrupted in his 
2 to be the © meditations by his acquaintance, he left the city of Am- 
author of the * flerdam, where he was born, and educated ; and after 
Traftatus Thee" © hawing often changed his reſidence, went at laſt to live 
begico- Politicus, 6 114 the Hague, where he died of a conſumption in Fe- 
* bruary 1677, in the forty-fifth year of his age- He alſo 

© exerciſed himſelf in turning and poliſhing optic glaſ- 
ſes for Teleſcopes and Microſcopes 3 and, had he not 
been removed by an utimely death, greater things might 
© have been expected of him, for he had ſufficiently ſhewn 
* his ability. But tho) he*had altogether withdrawn 
* himſelf from the world, yet he was known to many 
© learned and honourable perſons, 2 his great learning 
and capacity; as appears by the letters ſent to him, and 
his anſwers. He fpent much time in ſearching into the 
nature of things, and communicating what he had found 
to his friends, but wery little in recreation: yea, he 
© avas inflamed with ſuch an ardent defire of finding 
© out the truth, that he hath not been ſeen in public for 
* three whole months, as hath been teſtified by thoſe with 
* wwhom he lived. Beſides, that he might not be inter- 
rupted in his purſuit of truth, he modeſtly excuſed him- 
© ſelf from accepting a profeſſorſhip, in the univerſity of 
Heidelberg, offered him by the Elector Palatine, as 
appears from the fiſty- third, and fifly-fourth epiſtles. 
The Theology he ſtudied ſo uſe that "7 the 
Jews. It is ſaid that he was not well verſed in their 
Literature, and in the critical knowledge of the Scri 
ture (52). However it is certain that he underſtood He- 
brew (53) better than Greek (54). | | 
LG Free-thinkers reſorted io him from all parts.] I 

ve named one in another place (55). I omit the reſt, 
and I ſhallonly ſay that the Prince of Conde, whoſelearn- 
ing was almoſt as great as his courage, and who loved the 
converſation of Free-thinkers, deſired toſee Spinoza, and 
procured him a paſs to come to Utrecht. He command- 
ed there the troops of France. I have been told, that 
he was obliged to go and viſit a poſt the day Spinoza 
was to come, and that the term of the paſs expired be- 
fore that prince returned to Utrecht: ſo that he did 
not ſee the author of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ; 
but he had given orders, that, in his abſence, Spinoza 
ſhould meet with a good reception, and ſhould not go 
without a preſent, The author of the anſwer to \ 
book, intituled, La Religion des Hollandois, mentions 
this in the following manner. * Before I leave this 
ſubject, I muſt needs ſay that I wonder Stoupe 
* ſhould ſo much inveigh againſt Spinoza, and ſay that 
he is viſited by many people in this country, ſince 


he contracted ſuch a ſtrict friendſhip with him when 
VOL. V. 15 


(51) Præfat. O- 
r. poſthumor. 
BD. S, 


(52) See the 
Supplement to 
oreri's Dictio- 
nary, at the 
word Spinoza, 


( 53) wy at the 

end of his Opera 
Potbuma, his E 
bridzment of the 


ebrew Gram- 
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(55) See the arti 
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all manner of buſineſs, he alſo left Amſterdam, becauſe the viſits of his friends too much 
interrupted his ſpeculations, and retired into the country, where he meditated without * 
any hindrance, and made Microſcopes and Teleſcopes. He continued in the ſame courſe Re”. * 
of life after he had ſettled at the Hague; and was ſo well pleaſed with meditating, and 
putting his meditations into order, and communicating them to his friends, that he ſpent 
very little time in any recreation, and was ſometimes three whole months without ſtepping 
out of doors. Though he lived a very retired life, his name and his reputation flew every 
where. Free-thinkers reſorted to him from all parts [G]. The Palatine court deſired to 
have him, and offered him a profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy at Heidelberg [H]. But he 
_ refuſed it, as being an employment little conſiſtent with his g 
truth without any interruption. He fell ſick of a lingring diſeaſe, of which he died 
at the Hague, the twenty-firſt of February 1677, being ſomewhat above forty-four 


Works. the 
years of age (g). I have heard ſay that the Prince of Condé being at Utrecht in the mark 1 
year 1673, ſent him word that he would be glad to ſee him (þ), 


p- him. Mr Fabricius, who was ordered to write it, 
promiſed Spinoza a full liberty of philoſophizing; of 
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reat deſire of inquiring into (%) Taken from 


the Preface of 
his Poſthumous 


Thoſe who have been in tha 1e- 
- acquainted mark [G]. 

© he was at Utrecht. For I have been aſſured that the 

© Prince of Conde, at his ſollicitation, ſent for him 


from the Hague to Utrecht on purpoſe to diſcourſe 
© with him, and that Stou 


| | pe praiſed him very much, 
© and was very familiar with him (56). 
Having more exactly informed my ſelf in this mat- 
ter, I learned that the Prince of Conde was returned 
to Utrecht before Spinoza left it, and that it is very 
true that he diſcourſed with that author. | 
[AH] The Palatine court .... offered him a profeſſorſhip 
of Philoſophy at Heidelberg.] M. Chevreau ſays thereupon 
a thing that wants to be rectified. Being at the 
court of the Elector Palatine, ſays he (57), I gave (57) chevræana, 
© a good character of Spinoza, though 1 then knew Tom. zi. pag. 99, 
that Proteſtant Jew only by the firſt (58) and ſecond 799-Dutch Edit. 
parts of Des Cartes's Philoſophy, printed at Amſter- , . 1 
dam for John Rieuwertz in 1663. The Elector had (55) 3 
that book ; and after I had read ſome chapters of it dox, Mr Chey- 
to him, he reſolyed to call him to his univerſity of reau ſhould have 
© Heidelberg to teach Philoſophy, on condition that he OS w_ I 
* ſpould not dogmatize. Mr Fabricius, who was then 5”, Mins Sew 
. . : "FE 

profeſſor of Divinity, was ordered to write to him; 3 ;þe fh, Se. 
© and though Spinoza was not in very good circum- 
© ſtances, yet he refuſed to accept that honourable 
© employment. 'The reaſons of his refuſal were en- 
© quired into; and I conjectured from ſome letters I 
« received from the Hague and Amſterdam, that theſe 
words, on condition that he ſhould not dogmatize, had 
* frighted him'. M Chevreau is miſtaken as to the 
condition that he ſhould not dogmatize, and Mr 
Bernard rightly obſerves that it had been a contra- 
diction, Theſe are his words, One may very well 
wonder, that ſince Spinoza was already ſo well 
© known, the Elector ſhould have been willing to en- 
* truſt him with the care of teaching young people 
© Philoſophy, and much more to require from him 
© that he ſhould not dogmatize ; for ſince his impious 
© doctrine was built upon the grounds and principles 
of his Philoſophy, how could he have taught Phi- 
© loſophy without inſtilling his poiſonous errors? Such 
* a propoſal, together with the law impeſed on him, 
© implied a kind of contradiction (59)'. It is certain, (59) Nouvelles 
that this condition was not required from him, and 9e, Lettie, ane 
that Mr Chevreau is miſtaken in that particular: We ; 


. 8 September, 1700, 
may eaſily prove it by the letter that was written to pag. 301. 


table Religion 
des Hollandois, 


pag. 164. 


which, adds he, the Elector thinks you will not make 
an ill uſe to the prejudice of the . by law eſta- 
bliſhed. If you come hither, you will live a pleaſant life, 
and ſuch as becomes a Philoſopher. Philaſophandi 
LIBERTATEM Habebis AMPLISSIMAM, gud te ad 
publice flabilitam Religionem conturbandam non abuſurum 
credit... Hoc unum addo, te, fi huc veneris, vitam 
Philoſopho dignam cum voluptate tranſacturum, niſi præ- | 
ter ſpem & opinionem noftram alia omnia accident (60). (60) Epiſt. liii, 
Spinoza anſwered, that if he had ever wiſhed to be a Spinozæ, pag. 
Profeſſor, he could not have wiſhed for any other pro- — . 
feſſorſhip than that which was offered him in the Pala- ** . 
tinate, eſpecially on account of the liberty of philoſo- 
phizing, which his Electoral Highneſs granted him. 
Si unguam mihi defiderium fuifſet alicujus facultatis pro- 
Faſſionem ſuſcipiendi, hanc ſolam optare potuiſſem quæ mihi 
à Sereniſſimo Electore Palatino per t®ffertur, PR ESER- 
TIM OB LIBERTATEM PHILOBSOPHAYDI guam 
Princeps Clementi ſimus concedere dignatur (61). I con- (61) Lid. Epiſt 
feſs, that among other reaſons for which he eee liv 
he does not find himſelf diſpoſed to accept that pro- 

F ff 2 feſſorſhip, 
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(i) Taken from 
the Memoir im- 
rted to the 

kfel!ler . 


(k) Here is the 
title of that 
evork : Renati 
Des Cartes Prin- 
cipiorum Philo- 
ſophiz Pars I, 
& II, more Geo- 
metrico demon- 
Matæ per Bene- 
dictum de Spino- 


acquainted with Spinoza, and the 


S PIN OZ A. 


peaſants of the villages Where he lived a retired life 


for ſome time, do all ſay that he was a ſociable, affable, honeſt, friendly, and a good 
moral man [7]. . This is ſtrange 3 but after all, it is nota more ſurpriſing thing than to 


ſee men live an ill life, though they be fully perſuaded of the trut] 


Some will have it that he followed the maxim, Nemo repente turpiſſimus, and that he 
became an Atheiſt only by degrees, and that he was very far from being ſo in the year 
1663, when he publiſhed the Geometrical demonſtration of Des Cartes's principles (&). 
He appears as orthodox in that book upon the nature of Gop, as Des Cartes himſelf ; 


feſſorhip, he ſays, he does not know within what 


bounds he muſt confine himſelf, that he might not 


(52) Ibid, Pag. 
EG 


ſeem to be a diſturber of the religion eſtabliſhed by 
law. Cogito deinde, me neſcire, quibus limitibus libertar 
ia philoſophandi intercludi debeat, ne videar publice 
flabilitam Religionem perturbare welle (62). But this 
does not prove that the condition mentioned by Mr 
Chevreau was required from him. This ſhews that 
even good authors are very apt to give a wrong ac- 
count of a fact. Mr Chevreau ſhould have been con- 
rented to ſay, that Spinoza was given in a civil man- 
ner to underſtand, that if he ſhould impugn the prin- 
ciples of the Reformed Church, it would be taken a- 
miſs. Inſtead of which he uſes a general propoſition, 
importing a formal prohibition of dogmatizing : This 
is a perfect contradiction in the terms. However, it is 
certain that the clauſe inſerted in the letter written to 
Spinoza, ſeemed very inconvenient to him: and this 
is what I meant to expreſs in a general way, W. en I 
ſaid, That he refuſed that profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy, 
being an employment little conſiſtent with his great defire 
of inquiring after truth <without any interruption ; for he 
had reaſon to believe he ſhould be continually interrup- 
ted, and that the divines of the Palatinate would make 


him loſe a great deal of time in juſtifying to the prince 


what he ſhould dictate to his ſcholars, or what he ſhould 
ſay in his lectures. They would have found in them ſome- 
times one thing directly contrary to the catechiſm of the 
country, and ſometimes another indirectly contrary to 
it. Which would have occaſioned many complaints 
and accuſations: He knew not how far the thing 


would go, and therefore he could not be ſure of living 


(63) In Decem- 
ber, 1700, pag. 
589, 690. 


(64) See the re- 
mark LTI. | 


465) Sebaſtian : 
he is profeſſor of 
Poetry at Kiel, 
fince the month 
of February 
1701. 


(66) Sebaſtianus 
Kortholtus, 
Præ fat. Editio- 
nis 2 Tradtatus 
Chriſtiani Kor- 
tholti patris ſui 
de tribus Impo- 
ſtoribus. 


a quiet life; and though he had not fore- ſeen that it 
would make him loſe a great deal of time, he was ſen 
ſible that his meditations would be very much interrup- 
ted by the obligation he would be under of giving lec- 
tures at ſtated times, and by many other functions be- 
longing to a profeſſor. I deſire my reader to join with 
this explanation, which has been publiſhed in the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (63). | 

-T#} Me ur oo ++ a good moral man.) If you ex- 
cept what he told his intimate friends, who were very 
deſirious to be his diſciples, he ſaid nothing in conver- 
ſation but what was edifying. He never ſwore ; he 
never ſpoke diſreſpectfully of God; he went ſome- 


times to hear ſermons, and exhorted others to go con- 


ſtantly to church (64). He did not care for wine, 
good chear, or money. What he paid for his lodg- 
ings at a Painter's at the Hague was very inconſidera- 


ble. He minded nothing but ſtudy, in which he ſpent 


4 


the greateſt part of the night. He lived a perfect ſo- 
litary life. It is true, he did not refuſe the viſits oc- 
caſioned by his reputation; and that ſometimes he viſited 
conſiderable perſons, not to talk of trifling things, or 
for his diverſion, but to diſcourſe of ſtate-affairs. He 
underſtood them well, though he had no ſhare in 
them, and gueſſed pretty right what courſe general 
affairs would take. I find all theſe particulars in a 
preface of Mr Kortholt (65), who in a journey he 
made to Holland, informed himſelf of Spinoza's life as 
well as he could. Vacavit interdum doctis & prin- 
* cipibus viris, ſays he (66), quos non tam convenit, 
quam admiſit, cum iiſque de rebus civilibus ſermones 
inſtituit. Politici enim nomen affectabat, & futura 
mente ac cogitatione ſagaciter proſpiciebat, qualia 
hoſpitibus ſuis haud rara pradixit..... Se profeſſus 
© eſt Chriſtianum, & vel Reformatorum vel Luthera- 
* norum cœtibus non modo ipſe adfuit, ſed &aliis autor 
* ſepenumero & hortator extitit, ut templa frequenta- 
rent, domeſticiſque verbi quoſdam divini præcones 
* *"maximopere commendavit. Nec unquam jusjuran- 
dum aut petulans de Deo dictum ex ore Spinoſæ 
I 


1065, 


© exit 3 nec largiore uſus eſt vino, & ſatis duriter 
© vixit, Ideoque hoſpiti quavis anni parte LXXX, 
© aureos Belgicos tantummodo perſolvit, & ſummum 
© CCCC, quotannis impendit. Auro plane non in- 
© hiabat. - - - He ſometimes paſſed his ſpare hours 
© in converſing with learned and conſiderable men, whoſe 
* company he rather admitted than defired, and with 
aubom he talked of political affairs. For he loved the 
© name of a Politician, and ſagaciouſly pierced into futu- 
« rity, and foretold his friends ſeveral events. He pro- 
* feſſed to be a 7 and not only went himſelf to 
© the churches of the Calviniſts or Lutherans, but like- 
«© qviſe frexuenty exhorted and encouraged others to go ta 
© church and greatly recommended ſome preachers to his 
* domeſtics. Nor did ever an oath, or indecent expreſ- 
© fion concerning GOD, come from the mouth of Spinoza. 
He uſed wine very moderately, and lived an abfte- 
© mious life, Thus he paid his landlord only eighty guilders 
© in the quarter, and ſpent about 400 guilders yearly. 
He was certainly not covetous of money.” | | 

[X] He did not then ſpeak according is his perfuaſion.] 
On the contrary, he believed then the ſame things 


which are to be found in his poſthumous works, viz. 
That our ſouls are but modifications of the ſubſtance of 


God. This may be certainly inferred from the preface 
of the book, by any perſon who knows Spinoza's 
ſyſtem. I ſhall ſet down the paſlage cf that preface, 


wherein it is ſaid, that having a ſcholar to whom he had 
Promiſed to explain Des Cartes's Philoſophy, he ſcru- 


pled to depart ever ſo little from the opinions of that 


| Philoſopher, though he did not approve of them in 


ſeveral things, eſpecially in what concerns the will, 
and human liberty. Cum Diſcipulum ſuum Carteſit 
Philoſophiam docere promiſiſſet, religio ipſi fuit, ab 
© ejus ſententia latum unguem diſcedere, aut quid, 
© quod ejus dogmatibus aut non reſponderet, aut con- 
trarium eſſet, dictare. Quamobrem judicet nemo, 
© illum hic, aut ſua, aut tantum ea, quæ probat, do- 


© cere. * enim quædam vera judicet, quædam 


de ſuis addita fateatur; multa tamen occurrunt, = 
« tarquam falſa rejicit, & à quibus longe diverſam 
fovet ſententiam. Cujus notz inter alia, ut ex mul - 


tis unum tantim in medium afferam, ſunt, quæ de 
voluntate habentur. Scho. Prop. 15. part. 1. Prin- 


cipior. & cap. 12. part. 2. Appendic. quamvis ſatis 


magno molimine _ apparatu probata videantur : 


of 

a 

4 

C 

3 

* Neque enim eam diſtinètam ab intellectu, multò 
© minus tali præditam eſſe libertate exiſtimat. Etenim 
jn his aſſerendis, ut ex Diſſertat. de Method. part. 4. 
© & Meditat. 2. aliiſque locis liquet, tantim ſup- 
« ponit, non probat Carteſius, mentem Humanam eſſe 
< ſubſtantiam abſolute cogitantem. Cum contra au- 
© thor noſter admittat quidem, in Rerum natura eſſe 
« ſubſtantiam cogitantem : Attamen neget illam con- 
E ſtituere eſſentiam Mentis humanz; ſed ſtatuat, eodem 
modo quo Extenſio nullis limitibus determinata eſt, 
© Cogitationem etiam nullis limitibus determinari : 
© adeoque, quemadmodum corpus humanum non eſt 
«* abſolute, ſed tantum certo modo ſecundum leges 
naturæ extenſz per motum & quietem determinata 
« extenſio ; ſic etiam mentem ſive Animam humanam 
© non eſſe abſoluts, ſed tantùm ſecundum leges naturæ 
© cogitantis per ideas certo modo determinatam cogi- 
© tationem : quæ neceſſario dari concluditur, ubi cor- 
pus humanum exiſtere incipit. Ex qua definitione, 
© non difficile demonſtratu eſſe putat, 
6 

* 

c 


intellectu non diſtingui, multo minus ea, quam illi Renati Ds Cat. 

Carteſius adſcribit, pollere libertate; quin imd tes, Kc. F _ 

ipſam affirmandi & negandi facultatem prorſus fiti- Porn d. 
* tiam (67). )) When he had promiſed to teach his monſtr. pet Bene- 
« diſeiple the Philoſophy of Des Cartes, he religiouſly ob- dictum de Sire. 


* ſerved this rule, not to depart in the leaſt from Des za. 


Cartes's 


1 of the Goſpel (i). #2 Angeloh. 


men ſem, Accel. 


Cogitata Meta- 
P ylica, in qui- 


quæ tam in parte 
but we muſt know that he did not then ſpeak according to his perſuaſion [K J. There is n. 
ground to believe that the ill uſe he made of ſome maxims of that Philoſopher, occaſione 


d ſpeciali occurrune, 
his Atheiſm, Some ſay that the pſeudonymous piece de Jure Ecclęſiaſticorum, printed in > ap 
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* Cartes's opinions, nor dictate any thing «which either 

« avas not agreeable, or avas contrary to them. There- 

« fore let no man think that he here teaches his own opi- 

nion, or even ſuch as he approves. For though he 

« judges ſome things in this book to be true, and owns 

« that he has added fome of his own, yet it contains 

« many tenets which he rejects as falſe, and which art 

* wery different from thoſe he entertains. Of this T ſhall 

give one inflance among many, in what concerns the 

« Will, though that ſeems to be copiouſly proved. For he 

does not believe the will to be diftin&t from the under- 

« ſtanding, much. leſs does he believe it to be endowed 

* avith ſuch a liberty. For it appears from ſeveral 

places in Des Cartes's books that in theſe afſertions he 

« only ſuppoſes that the human mind is an abſolutely thinking 

* ſubſtance ; but does not prove it. Whereas our author 

© admits indeed that there is in nature a thinking ſub- 

* flance : but he denies that it conſtitutes the eſſence of 

< the human mind, and lays it down that Thought, like 

© Extenſion, is not determined by any limits. Thus, as 

© the human body is not extenſion abſolutely, but extenſion 

© determined in a certain manner by motion and reſt, ac- 

« cording to the laws of extended nature, after the ſame 

© manner the human mind or ſoul is not thinking abſo- 

© lutely, but thinking determined in a certain manner by 

© ideas, according to the laaus of thinking nature; which 

* thinking is concluded neceſſarily to be in the human body 

aouhen it begins to exiſt, From this definition it appear- 

© ed to him not difficult to demonſtrate that the quill is 

not diſtinct from the underſtanding, much leſi that it 

* has that liberty which Des Cartes aſſigns to it; nay 

© even/that the faculty of affirming and denying is ficti- 

© tious,) == == It a s from a letter of Spinoza (68), 

that he deſired the author of the preface ſhould uſe the 

advertiſement we have juſt now read. From which 

you may conclude, that a Divine might have taken 
many thoughts and phraſes from that book of Spinora, 
| without being heterodox. See the book, intituled, 
(bo) Pag. 41, Burmannorum Pietas (69), printed at Utrecht in 1700. 
& ſeq, [L] The pſeudonymous piece de Jure Eccleſiaſticorum, 
ewhich abas printed in the year 1665, + was the fore- 

runner, &c.) Mr Dartis inſerting in his journal ſome 

(16) His books oObjections againſt a book of M. de la Placette (70), fays 


(68) It is the 
ninth. 


| concerning con- that ſincere men, who depreſs the eccleſiaſtical autho- 


ſcience, © rity, and at the ſame time ſo much the more raiſe 
© the temporal one.. .. do not obſerve that they fall 
into the firſt ſnare laid by Spinoza, to open the 
way to his impious doctrine. This conjecture is 
grounded upon the date of two books publiſned by 


1670. The firſt is intituled, Lucii Antiſtii Gon- 
* flantis de jure Ecclefiaſticorum liber ſingularis quo do- 
* cetur : Duodcumgue Diwini humanique juris Ecelgſia- 

« flicis tribuitur, vel ipſi fibi tribuunt, hoc aut falid 

© impieque illis tribui, aut non aliund? quam à ſuis, hoc 

© eft ejus Reipublice ſrve Civitatis Prodiis, in 2 ſunt 

* conſtituti, accepiſſe. The ſecond is his Tractatus 

* Theolegico-Politicus, which made a much greater noiſe 

than the firſt, The ſtyle and the principles of thoſe 

* two books are ſo like, that one needs only compare 

them together, to be fully convinced that they were 

written by the ſame author. And the bare readin 

of them is ſufficient to ſhow, that he has only diſ- 
credited the authority of the Clergy in the firſt, and 
at the ſame time raiſed that of Kings and Magiſtrates, 
only to make way for the impious doctrines which 


R a a a & 


| % Journal de * he aſſerts in the ſecond (71). 


ambourg, 


— „ [M] All thoſe, who have confuted the Tractatus 

"day the 26th Theologico-Politicus: have er in it the ſeeds of 
Atheiſm . . . but none has done it fo clearly as Mr John 
Bredenburg.) J have already mentioned the poſthumous 
Nen anſwer of a profeſſor of Philoſophy in the univerſity of 
„ Utrecht (72). To which I add, that a Socinian cal- 
Hs book was led Francis Cuper, who died at Rotterdam in 1695, 


» 1694, 


SPIN OZ A 

* 
1665, was the fore-runner-of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus [LJ]. All thoſe, who 
have confuted the *TraFatus Theologico- Politicus, have diſcovered in it the ſeeds of 
Atheiſm ; but none has done it fo clearly as Mr John Bredenburg [M J. It is not fo 
eaſy to. anſwer all the difficulties contained in that book, as utterly to deſtroy the 


that pernicious man, one in 1665, and the otheg,in_ 
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ſyſtem 


in-8yo. It is ſaid in the Supplement to Moreri's 

Dictionary, 1. That Mr Huet, in his Demonſtratio 

Evangelica, and Mr Simon, in his book concerning 

the Inſpiration of the Sacred Writings, have confuted 

the impious ſyſtem contained in the Tractatus Theolo- 
gico-Politicus, 2. That this Tractatus has alſo been 

tranſlated into French, and printed with this title, 

Reflexions curieuſes d'un Efprit defintereſtt ſur les ma- 

tieres les plus importantes au ſalut tant public que parti- 

culier. 1 add, that this tranſlation, printed in the 

year 1678, in 12mo, came out with two other titles 

(73), as it has been rightly obſerved in the catalogue (73) One of them 
of the library of the Archbiſhop of Reims, and that is, Traite des 
the Latin original has been reprinted in 8vo, with Ceremonies ſu- 
ſeveral odd and chimerical titles, as the Bookſellers * des 
thought fit, to deceive the public, and elude the prohi- 2 1 
bitions of the magiſtrates. I further add, that Father dernes, and the 
le Vaſſor (74) has very well confuted Spinoza, in his ther La clef du 
treatiſe concerning the true religion, printed at Paris, Sanctuaire. 

in the year 1688. See the Fraraa) des Stavans of (74) H 

the thirty-firſt of January, 1689; the Nouvelles de la then Faber of 
Republique des Lettres, and the Hiſtoire des Ouvrages the Oratory : 
des Sawan of the ſame year. Mr Van Til, a mini- He is turned 
ſter of Dort, wrote very good books in Dutch, to Proteſtant ſince, 
maintain the Divinity and authority of the Scripture 

againſt that impious man (75). The paſſage I am (75) See the Hi- 
going to quote out of Mr Saldenus, a miniſter at the ſtoire des Ou- 
Hague, will inform us of the names of ſome other ages des Sca- 
writers againſt Spinoza. That miniſter does not ap- 1606 9 rh 
prove that Spinoza ſhould be confuted in the vulgaaa 
tongue ; he 1s afraid that perſons curious, and lovers 

of paradoxes, will learn by that means, what it were 

better for them never to know all their life. Ne- 

© que defuere, qui ſe abominandis ipſius Hypotheſi- 

* bus (76) voce calamoque oppoſuerunt. Hos inter (76) See L-w6 be 
© fuere, Batelerius (77), Manſcveldius, Cuperus, Mu- ſpeaks of the 


© ſzxus, &c. qui omnes an æque feliciter contra eum Tractatus Theo- 


© decertarint, non ſine ratione à quibuſdam dubitatur. 9 ts 
Hos ſecutus poſtmodum eſt Guilielmus Bhenber- 

© gius (78), civis Dordracenus, qui idiomate etiam (77) He ſhould 
© vernaculo confodere ipſum laboravit ; licet neſciam, have ſaid Bata- 
© an conſilio ſatis tuto ; tum quod, quem oppugnat, lerius (Jacobus): 


© Adverſarius Sermone illo non ſcripſerit, um quo bis book vas 


. . . _ 2 74 1 ted r ag 
« periculo vix careat, ne peſtilentiſſimum impudentiſ- faden oo 


* ſimi Novatorzs venenum, quod ſub lingua ignota la- and conrains 103 
tere hactenus plurimos poterat, Sermone vulgato in Pages in 12m. 

© ipſum etiam vulgus, plus juſto fere curioſum, & in 5 * e 
paradoxo proclive, proſerpat tandem & tranſeat (79). ulorunk — 
= - - - Nor avere there wanting men who both preached que div 4 Ie. 
and wrote againſt his abominable tenets ; among whom ligionis & Fidei 
© avere Batelerius, Manſvelt, Cuper, Muſzus, &c. Chriſtianæ Veri- 


- 
6 


5 2 a7 tas olim confir- 
© Some wery reaſonably doubt whether all theſe writers at- mati ful ee 


* tacked Spinoza with equal ſucceſs. After them appeared ſus profanum 
William Blyenberg, a citizen of Dort, who endea- auctorem Tracta- 
woured tooręfute him in Dutch ; tho I know not wwhe- tus Theologico- 
ther this abas ſafely done, both becauſe the adverſary Politici. 
«whom he attacked, wrote not in that language, and be- (78) I think he 


© that impudent innovator, which, till then, might have Poſthumous | 
lain hid from ſeveral people, in an unknown language, Works, and not 


© ſhould, by being brought into the common language, nas Sug "8 4 


* creep, and diffuſe itſelf among the 22 of people gicw-Politicus, 
abo are too curious and prone to embrace paradaxes. | 
An anonymous writer, who denoted his name by (79) Saldenus, 


theſe initial letters, J. M. V. D. M. publiſhed a in Otis Pheolo- 


Latin letter at Utrecht, in the year 1671, againſt the 5 L. 25. 
Trattatus Theologico-Politicus. As for thoſe, who 
have inſerted in ſome books, which they did not 
write deſignedly againſt that tract of Spinoza, ſeveral 
things whereby they confute his principles, I cannot 
name them all, they are ſo many : I ſhall only point 
out two famous profeſſors of Divinity, Mr Witzius, 
and Mr Majus, one in Holland, and the other in 
Germany, and Mr de la Mothe, a French miniſter 


cauſe there 7s ſome danger, left the Poi ſonous Venom of wrote againſt the 
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| Pinted at Am- intituled his anſwer to that book of Spinoza, Arcana at London. 


er, P refats | ſterdam 


1 Des Cat* ha 1674, Atheiſmi revelata, phileſophics & paradoxe refutata. It I ſhall now ſpeak of Mr John Bredenburg. He was 
&c, Princ ; is a book in 4to, printed at Rotterdam, in 1676. a citizen of Rotterdam, who publiſhed: there a book 
ins 0. Mr Yvon, a diſciple of Labadie, and miniſter of the in 1675, intituled, Joannis Bredenburgii Enerwatio 
e e Labadiſts, at Wiewert in Frieſland, confuted the ſame Tractatus Theologico-Politici, una cum Demonſtratione, : 
mn de Spine book of Spinoza, in a work which he intituled, L In- geometrico ordine diſpofita, NATURAM NON ESSE 


Pieti convaincut, and publiſhed it Amſterdam in 1681, Dev, cujus effati contrario prædictus Tractatus unice 
FOE innititur 


teſted that he 


(83) I have ſeen 
1 77 = underſtand by what I have heard, the latter defended 
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that can be imagined, and 


{80) It is a book innititur (80). He ſet in a full light what Spinoza 
in 4to, of 100 had endeavoured to wrap up and diſguiſe, and made a 
pages. ſolid confutation of it. The readers were ſurprized 
that a man, who was no profeſſed ſcholar, and who 

(81) He owns in had very little learning (81), ſhould have been able 
his preface, that to dive into all the principles of Spinoza, and to con- 
n- . b fute them ſo ſucceſsfully, after he had repreſented 
in ale, he had them in their full ſtrength, by a fair analyſis, I have 
writ his book in heard of a remarkable thing, viz. That this author 
Dutch and then having many times conſidered ' his anſwer, and the 
had it tranſlated principle of his adverſary, found, at laſt, that his 
——— principle might be brought to a demonſtration. Where- 
upon he ee to prove, that there is no other 

cauſe of all things, but a nein which neceſſarily 

exiſts, and acts, by an immutable, unavoidable, and 

unalterable neceſſity. He followed the method of the 
Geometricians, and after he had drawn up his demon- 

ſtration, he examined it all manner of ways; he endea- 

voured to find out the weak ſide of it, and could 

never think of any way to confute it, nor even to 

weaken it. Which made him very uneaſy; he groan- 

ed, and ſighed, he was angry with reaſon, and deſired 

his moſt learned friends to help him to find out the 

fault of that demonſtration. Nevertheleſs, he ſuffered 

no body to take a copy of it. Francis Cuper tran- 

ſcribed it by ſtealth, tho? he had promiſed not to do 

(32) 1 have been it (82). That man, perhaps, moved by the mutual 
informed juſt jealouſy of authors, for he had writ againſt Spinoza, 
now, that Cu- and had not been ſo ſucceſsful as John Bredenburg, 
lh it. and chat made uſe of that copy ſome time after to accuſe him 
he always pro- Of Atheiſm. He publiſhed it in Dutch with ſome re- 
flexions ; Bredenburg defended himſelf in the ſame 
found the demon- language : ſeveral pieces were publiſhed on both ſides, 
ra es of he Which I have not read, for I do not underſtand Dutch. 
1 Hartigh- Orobio, a Jew, who was an able Phyſician (83), 
velt, whoſe heir and Aubert de Verſé (84) engaged in that quarrel, 
he was. and ſided with Cuper. They maintained that the au- 
thor of the demonſtration was a Spinoziſt, and con- 
ſequently an Atheiſt. As far as I have been able to 


in 1684, Himſelf, by alledging the common diſtinction between 
Meituled, Cer- faith and reaſon. He pretended that as the Proteſtants 
tamen Philoſo- and the Catholics believe the myſtery of the Trinity, 
3 5:02.26 tho” inconſiſtent with the light of nature, he believed 
Eine ac natura. free- will, tho' reaſon afforded him ftrong proofs that 
ralis, adverſus every thing happens by an unavoidable neceſſity, and 
J. B. principia, conſequently that there can be no religion. It is no 
does 5 Pkg Fes eaſy thing to drive a man out of ſuch an entrench- 
aud Hüteb. ment. It may be faid that he is not fincere, and 
(84) 1 have ſeen that is impoſſible to believe, as a truth, what is con- 
ſomething of trary to a Geometrical demonſtration : but can this 
what be publiſh- be ſaid without ſetting yourſelf up for a judge in a 
ed in the ſame caſe, wherein incompetency may be objected againſt 
year A the you ? Have we a right to decide what paſſes in other 
game of Garten. mens hearts? Have we a ſufficient knowledge of a 
it. It is a book in man's ſoul, to be poſitive that ſuch and ſuch combina- 


Latin and Dutch, tions cannot be found in it? Have we not many in- 


ſtances of abſurd combinations, and ſuch as come 
nearer to a contradiction than that which John Bre- 
denburg alledged ? For it ought to be obſerved that 
there is no contradiftion between theſe two things: 
1, Reaſon teaches me that this is falſe ; 2, And yet I 
believe it, becauſe I am perſuaded that reaſon is not 
infallible, and becauſe I had rather follow an inward 
ſenſe, and the impreſſions of conſcience, in ſhort, the 
word of Gop, than a metaphyſical demonſtration. 
This is not believing, and diſbelieving at the ſame 
time one and the ſame thing. Such a combination 
is impoſlible, and no man ought to be admitted to alledge 
it for his vindication. However it be, the man I ſ 
of made it appear that the ſenſe of religion, and the 
hopes of another life prevailed in his ſoul againſt 
his demonſtration ; and I have been told that the 
marks he gave of it, during his laſt ſickneſs, put 
(85) See his third his fincerity out of all doubt. The Abbot de Dangeau 
Dialogue at che ($5) ſpeaks of ſome men, whoſe religion is in their 
end, or the ex- mind, and not in their heart; they are perſuaded. of 
tract of it in the the truth of it, but their conſcience is not affected with 
Nouvelles de la the love of Gop, I think it may likewiſe be ſaid 
9 5 that there are ſome men, whoſe religion is in their 
> 108 Art. heart, and not in their mind. They loſe ſight of it, 


guſt 1684, Art. a 
VI, P. u. 605, When they make uſe of reaſon to come to the know- 
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ſyſtem of his Opera poſthumaz for it is the moſt abſurd and monſtrous hy potheſa 
al T the nſdſt contrary" to the moſt evident notions of our 

mind NJ. It ſeems as if providence puniſhed in a particular manner the boldneſs of 


cauſe, and ſubje& ; He produces nothing but what is Divine (a 
his own modification. This is the moſt extravagant perhaps were th 


that 


ledge of it; it eſcapes the ſubtilties and ſophiſms of 
their Logic; they know not which way to turn whilſt 
they proclaim the arguments pro and con: but when 
they leaye off diſputing, and mind only their inward 
enſe, the inſtin& of conſcience, the power of educa- 
tion, &c. they are perſuaded that there is a religion, 
and conform their lives to it as much as human infir- 
mities can permit. This was the caſe of Cicero : one 
can hardly doubt it who compares. his other books 
with thoſe de Natura Deorum, wherein he makes Cotta 
triumph over all the interlocutors, who maintained 
the exiſtence of the gods. WOES, 
| Whoever deſires to know the ſhifts and equivocations (36) Yiz. Eau 
made uſe of by Spinoza to conceal his Atheiſm, needs Gd Herben 
only read Chriſtian Kortholt's book de tribus Impofto- mas Robbe 
ribus magnis (86), printed at Kiel in 1680, in 12mo, Benedict d. 6. 
The e has there collected ſeveral paſſages of Spi- n0za, 
noza, and ſhown all the venom and artifice that lie in 
them. This is not the leaſt curious part of the hiſtory (37) Chr. 
and character of that Atheiſt. He quotes (87), among e de triby 
other things, his letter (88), wherein Spinoza com- ee 
plains that there was a report (89) that he had a book (3g) Witten g, 
in the preſs to prove that there is no Go p. Mr O 
[N] The a abſurd and monſtrous hypotheſis . . . , in 1673. 
the moſt contrary to the moſt evident notions of our mind.] 
He ſuppoſes (go) that there is but one ſubſtance in na- (39) Qi quien 
ture, and that this only ſubſtance is endowed with in- || agg 
finite attributes, and among others, with extenſion batur. yak p. 
and thought. Afterwards he affirms, that all bodies dam Theolog 
in the univerſe are modifications of that ſubſtance, as (hujus forte n. 
it is extended; and that for inſtance, the ſouls of Te aubtores) 
men are modifications of that ſubſtance, as it thinks: de ne rin 
ſo that Go p, the neceſſary and moſt perfect Being, is Principe & m. 
the cauſe of all things that exiſt, but does not differ giftratibus con- 
from them. There 1s but one Being, and one Na- ry G's 
ture, and that Being produces in itſelf, and by an im- © ,, 
manent action, whatever goes by the name of crea- gra- naw fag 
tures. He is at once both agent and patient, efficient From abe [ne 


enventers of it) 


hypotheſis that can be thought of. The moſt infa- 2 aaf » 

mous unf ſung by the heathen Poets againſt Jupiter, :anplcin of mv 
and againſt Venus, do not come near the horrid notion # prince and 

Spinoza gives us of Go p. For the Poets did not . ng rute. 

aſcribe to the gods all the crimes that are committed, 

all the infirmities of mankind ; but, according to Spi- 9 
noza, there is no other agent, nor other patient but Works the dier 
Go p, with reſpe& to phyſical and moral evil. Let iatituled £6 
us obſerve ſome of the abſurdities of his ſyſtem. : 

I. It is impoſſible that the univerſe ſhould be the Tyr corn 
only ſubſtance ; for whatever is extended muſt neceſſarily to \ urns tag 
conſiſt of parts, and whatever conſiſts of parts muſt be — Kur 
compounded : and as the parts of extenſion do not ſub- thing, 
ſiſt one in another, it neceſſarily follows that extenfion 
in general is not a ſubſtance, or that each part of ex- 
tenſion is a particular ſubſtance, and diſtinèt from all 
others, But, according to Spinoza, extenſion in gene- 
ral is the attribute of a ſubſtance. He owns, as all 
other Philoſophers do, that the attribute of a ſubſtayce 
does not really differ from that ſubſtance ; and there- 
fore he muſt acknowledge that extenſion in general is 
a ſubſtance : from whence it ought to be concluded, 
that each part of extenſion is a particular ſubſtance 3 
which overthrows the foundation of the whole ſyſtem 
of that author. He cannot ſay that extenſion in ge- 
neral is diſtin& from the ſubſtance of Gop; for ſhould 
he ſay ſo, it would follow that this ſubſtance is in itſelf 
unextended: and therefore it could never have ac- 

uired the three dimenſions but by creating them, 

ce it is manifeſt that extenſion cannot proceed from 
an unextended ſubject, but by way of creation. But 
Spinoza did not believe that any thing could be made 
out of nothing. Again, it is manifeſt, that a ſub - 
ſtance unextended by it's nature, can never become 
the ſubject of the three dimenſions ; for how could 
they be placed upon a mathematical point ? They 
would therefore ſubſiſt without a ſubj ec; and there- 
fore they would be a ſubſtance : ſo that if this author 
admitted a real diſtinction between the ſubſtance of 
Gop and extenſion in general, he would be obliged to 
ſay, that Go p is compoſed of two ſubſtances diſtinct 
one from another, ix. of his unextended being, ＋ 
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of extenſion. Thus he is obliged to acknowledge that 
extenſion and GoDp are but one and the ſame thing; 
and beſides, as he maintains that there is but one ſub- 
ſtance in the univerſe, he muſt needs teach that ex- 
tenſion is a ſimple Being, and as much compounded as 
Mathematical points. But is not this a moſt ridicu- 
lous aſſertion, and contrary to our moſt diſtinct ideas? 
Is it more evident that the number one thouſand 
is made up of a thouſand units, than it is evident 
that a body of an hundred inches is made up of a hun- 
dred parts really diſtinct one from another, each of 

which has the extenſion of an inch? 
uA exten- It were in vain to raiſe any objections againſt our 
fon is compoſed imagination and our ſenſes ; for the moſt intellectual 
of parts, each ot and the moſt immaterial notions diſcover to us, with 
which 18 5 the utmoſt evidence, that there is a moſt real diſtin- 
becker lakkbande ion between things, one of which has a property, 
which the other has not. The ſchool-men have been 
very ſucceſsful in ſhowing the characters and infallible 
ſigns of diſtinction. When, fay they, we may af- 
firm of one thing, what cannot be affirmed of another, 
- thoſe two things are diſtinct: things that may be ſepa- 
rated one from another, either with reſpect to time, 
or with reſpect to place, are diſtinct. If we apply 
thoſe characters to the twelve inches of the foot of 
extenſion, we ſhall find a true diſtinction between 
them. I can affirm of the ſifth, that it is contiguous 
to the ſixth, and I can deny it of the firſt and ſecond, 
Sc. I can remove the ſixth to the place of the twelfth ; 
and therefore it may be ſeparated from the fifth. 
Note, that Spinoza cannot deny that the characters of 
diſtinction made uſe of by the ſchool- men are very juſt; 
for it is by theſe characters he acknowledges that 
ſtones and animals are not the ſame modification of the 
infinite Being. He acknowledges therefore, will they 
ſay, that there is ſome difference between things. He 
mult needs own it, for he was not ſo extravagant as to 
believe that there was no difference between him and the 
Jew, who gave him a ſtab with a knife; or to ſay, 
that his bed and his chamber were, in all reſpects, the 
ſame being with the Emperor of China, What did 
he ſay then ? He taught, not that two trees are two 
parts of extenſion, but only two modifications. You 
will be ſurprized that he ſpent ſo many years in for- 
ging a new ſyſtem, ſince one of the main pillars 
of it was to be the. pretended difference between the 
word part and the word modification. Could he ex- 
pect any advantage from this change of a word? 
What ſignifies it, whether he declines to uſe the word 
part, and ſubſtitutes the word modification in the room 
of it? Will the notions annexed to the word part 


modification ? Are the ſigns and characters of difference 
leſs real or evident, when matter is divided into modi- 

_ keations, than when it is divided into parts? Not 
at all. The idea of matter ſtill remains the idea of 
a compound being, of a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſubſtances. 
This will be fully proved by what I am going 
to ſay. 

Modifications are beings, which cannot exiſt with- 
out the ſubſtance they modify; and therefore there 
ought to be a ſubſtance wherever there are modifica- 
tions ; nay, it muſt needs be multiplied in proportion 
as modifications inconſiſtent one with another are mul- 
tiplied : ſo that wherever there are five or ſix ſuch 
modifications, there are alſo five or ſix ſubſtances. It 
is evident, and no Spinoziſt can deny it, that the 
ſquare and the circular figures cannot be in the ſame 
piece of wax. And therefore the ſubltance modified 

by a ſquare figure is not the ſame ſubſtance with that 
which is modified by the circular figure. When there- 
fore I ſee a round table, and a ſquare table, in a room, 
I way affirm that the extenſion, which is the ſubject 
of the round table, is a ſubſtance diſtinct from the ex- 
tenhon, which is the ſubje& of the other table ; for 
otherwiſe the ſquare figure and the round figure would 
e at the ſame time in one and the ſame ſubject; 
which is impoſſible. Iron and water, wine and wood, 
are incompatible ; and therefore they require diſtinct 
fubjets. The lower end of a ſtake driven into a river 
35 not the ſame modification with the other end: It is 
furrounded with earth, whilſt the other is ſurrounded 


with water; and therefore they have two contradictory 
VOL. V. | 
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vaniſh away? Will they not be applied to the word 
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which 


attributes, viz. being ſurrounded with water, not be- 
ing ſurrounded with water: and therefore the ſubject 
they modify muſt be at leaſt two ſubſtances; for one 
only ſubſtance cannot be at the ſame time modified by 
an accident ſurrounded with water, and by an accident 
not ſurrounded with water. This ſhows that extenſion 
is made up of as many diſtinct ſubſtances as there are 
modifications. | | 
IT. If it be an abſurd thing to ſay that God is ex- Tur immuta- / 
tended, becauſe, it is depriving him of his ſimplicity, bility of God is ; 
and aſcribing to him an infinite number of parts ; what inconſiſtent with | 
ſhall we fay when we conſider that this opinion re- hs peru oe. 
duces him to the condition of matter, the vileſt of all 8 actually 
beings, and ſuch as moſt of the antient Philoſophers have 


divided into 
placed immediately next to nothing. Matter is the parts. 


ſtage of all ſorts of changes, the ſield of battle of con- 
trary cauſes, the ſubject of all corruptions, and of all 
generations; in a word, there is no being, whoſe na- 
ture is more inconſiſtent with the immutability of God. 
And yet the Spinoziſts maintain that it ſuffers no divi- 
ſion; and the reaſon they alledge for it is the moſt 
frivolous and moſt ſilly cavilling in the world. They 
pretend that if matter was divided, one of its portions 
ſhould be ſeparated from others by empty ſpaces; 
which never happens. This is certainly a very wrong 
definition of diviſion. We are as really ſeparated from 
our friends, when the ſpace that divides us is taken up 
by other men placed a breaſt, as if it was full of 
earth. And therefore when the Spinoziſts maintain, 
that matter reduced into aſhes and ſmoak is not actually 
divided, they advancea thing quite contrary to our no- 
tionsand manner of ſpeaking. But what will they get, if 
we ſhoulday aſide the advantage we may draw from their 
wrong defining diviſion ? There will remain till many 
proofs of the mutability and corruptibility of the god 
of Spinoza. All men have a very clear idea of an 
immutable Being: They underſtand by that word a 
Being, which never acquires any thing new ; which 
never loſes what it is once poſſeſſed of; which is always 
the ſame, both with reſpe& to its ſubſtance, and to 
the manner of its Being. 'The clearneſs of this idea 
enables us to apprehend moſt diſtinctly what a mutable 
Being is: It is not only a Being, whoſe exiſtence may 
begin and have an end; but a Being, which always 
ſubſiſting as to its ſubſtance, may ſucceſſively acquire 
ſeveral modifications, and loſe the accidents or forms 
which it once had. All the antient Philoſophers have 
acknowledged, that the continual ſeries of generations 
and corruptions, which 1s obſerved in the world, nei- 
ther produces nor deftroys any portion of matter : 
hence it is, that they ſaid that matter is ingenerable 
and incorruptible as to its ſubſtance, though it be the 
ſubje& of all generations and all corruptions. The 
{ſame matter which is fire now, was wood before; all 
its eſſential attributes remain the ſame under the form 
of wood, and under the form of fire: and therefore it 


when wood is changed into fire, bread into fleſh, fleſh 
into earth, &c. And yet it is the moſt ſenſible and 
the moſt proper example that can be given of a mu- 
table Being, and actually liable to all ſorts of alterations 
and internal changes. I call them internal; for the 
different forms under which it exiſts are not like the 
different cloaths under which actors appear upon the 
ſtage. The bodies of thoſe actors may ſubſiſt without 
any manner of change or alteration under a thouſand 
different dreſſes: Cloth and linnen, ſilk and gold, are 
not united with the man that wears them; they are 
{till foreign bodies, and outward ornaments ; but the 
forms produced in matter are inwardly and penetra- 
tively united to it; it is their ſubje& of inherence, and 
according to right Philoſophy, there is no other di- 
ſtinction between them and matter, than what is to 
be found between modes and a thing modified. From 
whence it follows, that the god of the Spinoziſts is a 
Being actually changing, that goes continually through 
ſeveral ſtates internally and really different one from 
another. It is not therefore the moſt perfect Being, 
ewithawwhom there is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turn- 
ing (91). | 
N36 that the Proteus mentioned by the Poets, 
their Thetis, and their Vertumnus, who were images 
and examples of inconſtancy, and which occaſioned 
Ggg the 


(9 1) Jam. i. 17. 


Ver. 90. 
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the proverbs whereby the oddeſt fickleneſs of men was 
denoted, would have been immutable gods, if the god 
of the Spinoziſts was immutable ; for it was never 
— rem that there happened any alteration in their 
5 ubſtance, but only new modifications. 
(92) Horat. 


ao teneàm vultus n nodo (92). 
Epiſt. I, lib. , Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea odo (92) 


What charm can hold this varying Proteus feft 
| -REECH. 
and bs ſxpe notatus 
Cum tribus annellis, modo læva Priſcus inani, 
Vixit inæqualis, clavum ut mutaret in horas: 
Ædibus ex magnis ſubito ſe conderet, unde 
Mundior exiret vix libertinus honeſte. 
Jam mœchus Romæ, jam mallet doctus Athenis 
9 Sat. Vivere : Vertummis, quotquot ſunt, natus iniquis. * 
„ 0. u, | 
* Typ Priſtus wvith himſelf dith diſagree, 
Sometimes he wears no rings, and ſometimes three. 
He changes every hour his cloaths and gown, 
Now takes the beſt houſe, now the worſt in town, © 
And there he goes as naſty as a clown. 
Now ſtudies hard at Athens, now hell come, 
Aud turn gallant, and follow whores at Rome; 
The moſt unſteady, fickle man on earth | 
As if Vertumna's ſelf had rul d his birth, CREECHs 


See below remark [CC]. If any reader wants here 
ſomething to entertain him, let him read theſe Verſes 
of Virgil concerning Proteus. 85 


Verum, ubi correptum manibus, vincliſque tenebis, 
Tùm variæ illudent ſpecies, atque ora ferarum: 
Fiet enim ſubits ſus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamoſuſque draco, & fulyi cervice leæna: 
Aut acrem flammz ſonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet : aut in aquas tenues delapſus abibit. 
Sed, quanto ille magis formas ſe vertet in omnes, 
Tantò, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla : 
| Donec talis erit mutato corpore, qualem 
(93) Virgil. Videris, incepto tegeret cùm lumina ſomno (93). 
Georg. lib. iv, 5 


ver. 405. See 
alſo Horace, Sat. 


III, lib. ii. They 


Thus furely bound, yet be not over bold, 
The ſlippery god will try to loſe his hold. 


_ 5 f os 1. And dd forms aſſume, to cheat thy bi; 
And with vain i mages of beaſts affright. 


lib, iv. 
| With foamy tuſts will ſeem a briſtly boar, 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar ; 
Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnares, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger flares: 
Or with a wile, thy caution to betray, 
In fleeting ſtreams attempt to ſlide away. 
But thou, the more he waries forms, beware 
To flrain his fetters with a ſtricter care. 
Till tiring all his arts, he turns agen 
Jo his true ſhape, in which he firſt was ſeen. 
| DRYDEN. 


(94) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib. xi, Fab. 
vü, ver. 221, & 


ſeq. 


(95) Id. ibid, 
lib. xiv, Fab. 
xvi, ver 647, 
& leq, 


As for what concerns Thetis ſee Ovid (94) : See alſo 

the ſame Poet concerning Vertumnus (95), and beſides 

conſult the fourth book of Propertius in the ſecond 
Elegy. 

III. We ſhall ſee ſtill more monſtrous abſurdities, 

if we conſider the god of Spinoza as being the ſubject 

of all the modifications of thought. The combination of 

xs 1 extenſion and thought, in one and the ſame ſubſtance, 

3 nn already one great difficulty; for the queſtion is not 

to one another, about a mixture like that of metals, or that of wine 

| and water, which requires only a juxta-pofition ; But 

the combination of thought and extenſion ought to be 

an zdentity ; thought and extenſion are two attributes 

identified with ſubſtance. They are therefore identified 

(96) Qu funt among themſelves, by the fundamental and eſſential 

bow wall 2 rule of human Logic (96). I am ſure that if Spinoza 

| had found the fame intricacy in another ſe&, he would 


; 3 


TrarT God can- 
not be the ſub- 
je& of inhe- 


S PIN OZ A. 


which may perplex a Philoſopher, he run himſelf into others infinitely: more inexplicable, 


and 


have thought it unworthy of his attention; but he did 
not much trouble himſelf with it in his own cauſe : 
So true it is that the moſt diſdainful cenſurers of other 
mens thoughts, are very indulgent to themſelves. 
Doubtleſs, he derided the myſtery of the Trinity, and 
wondered that ſo many people ſhould ſpeak #4 na- 


ture terminated by three hy poſtaſes; and yet, proper. 


ly ſpeaking, he aſcribed as many perſons to the divine 

nature as there are men upon earth. He looked upon 

thoſe as fools who believed Tranſubſtantiation, and who 

ſay that a man may be in many places at one and the 

ſame time, may be alive in Paris, and dead at Rome, 

& c. and yet he maintains, that the extended ſubſtance, 

though but one and indiviſible, is all at once every 

where, cold in one place, hot in another, melan- 

choly in one place, merry in another, &c. This by 

the by: but mind what I am going to ſay. If there 

15 any thing certain and undeniable in human know- 

ledge, it is this propofition : Oppofita ſunt guæ . neque 

de 1 invicem, neque de eodem tertio ſecundum idem, ad 

idem, eodem modo atque tempore were affir mari paſſunt 

(97). That is, two oppoſite terms cannot be truly (97) Se Logic 
affirmed of the ſame ſubje& in the ſame reſpe&s, and Conimb. in Cz. 
at the ſame time. For inſtance, one cannot ſay with- * *, Ariſtote 
out lying, Peter is well, Peter is fick: He denies that, meet ag 
and he affirms it: ſuppoſing, that the terms have al- 255, MSL 
ways the ſame relation, and are taken in the ſame gc of Burgerdic. 
ſenſe. The Spinoziſts deſtroy that idea, and falfify it cius, 446. 1, cp, 
in ſuch a manner, that I do not know whence they ed ahardos, 
can take the character of truth; for if ſuch propo- 

{itions were falſe, there is none that can be warranted 

to be true. And therefore it is vain to diſpute with 

them; for if they deny this, they may as well deny 

any other reaſon alledged againſt them, TI ſhall make 

it appear that this axiom (98) is very falſe in their (98) That i, the 
ſyſtem ; and in order to it, I lay down firſt of all this abovementioned 
undeniable maxim, that all the names that are given definition of - 
to a ſubje& to ſignify what it does, or what it ſuffers, 207) 
do properly and phyſically belong to its ſubſtance, and 5 
not to its accidents. When we fay iron is hard, iron 

is heavy, it ſinks into water, it cleaves wood, we do 

not pretend to ſay that its hardneſs is hard, that its 

heavineſs is heavy, &c. This would be an imperti- 


nent way of ſpeaking: we mean that the extended 


ſubſtance it is made of reſiſts, is heavy, goes down 
into water, and cleaves wood. In like manner when 


we ſay that a man denies, affirms, is angry, is kind, 


praiſes, &c. we aſcribe all thoſe attributes to the ſub- 
ſtance of his ſoul, and not to his thoughts, as they are 
accidents or modifications. And therefore were it true. 


as Spinoza will have it, that men are modifications of 


Gop, we ſhould ſpeak falſly ſhould we ſay, Peter 

denies this, he wills that, he affirms ſuch a thing ; for, 

according to that ſyſtem, it is properly Gov who 

denies, who wills, who affirms, and conſequently all 

the denominations, reſulting from the thoughts of all 

men, do properly and phyſically belong to the ſub- 

ſtance of Gov. From whence it follows that Go » 

hates and loves, denies and affirms, the ſame things, 

at the ſame time, and according to all the conditions 

requiſite, to make the rule I have mentioned concern- 

ing oppoſite terms falſe : for it cannot be denied, that 

according to all thoſe conditions ſtrictly taken, ſome 

men love and affirm what other men hate and deny. 

I go further ſtill : the contradictory terms, to wall 

and not to will, belong at the ſame time to different 

men according to all thoſe conditions ; and therefore 

according to Spinoza's ſyſtem they belong to that ſole 

and indiviſible ſubſtance he calls Go p. It is therefore 

Gop who at the ſame time forms an a& of will, and 

does not form it with reſpect to the ſame object. And 

therefore two contradictory terms are true of him; 

which overthrows the firſt principles in Metaphyſics 

(99). I am not ignorant that in diſputes concerning (99) Duo con, 
Tranſubſtantiation, a cavil is made uſe of which might deten 1, 1 
help the Spinoziſts. It is ſaid that if Peter wills a — gd quali 
thing at Rome, which he does not will at Paris, the v vera eſt aff 
contradiftory terms to will and not to will, are not matio vel , 
true with reſpect to him; for ſince it is ſuppoſed he tio. 5 - x 
wills at Rome, it were a lie to fay he wills not. I ond r- 
leave them this vain ſubtilty, and I ſhall only ſay, that of 
as a ſquare circle is a contradiction, a ſubſtance is ſo 
too, when it loves and hates the fame object at the 
ſame time. A ſquare circle would be and would not 
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and ſo obvious that any man of a right judgment muſt needs perceive them. They who. 
complain that the authors who haye undertaken to confute him, have not been ſucceſsful, 


de a circle; which is a plain contradiction: It would 


be a circle according to the ſuppoſition, and it would 

be no circle, fince the circular figure is wholly incon- 

fiſtent with the ſquare figure. I ſay the ſame of a 
fabſtance, that loves and hates the ſame thing: it 

loves, and does not love it; this is a downright con- 
tradition: it loves it, according to the ſuppoſition 

it does not love it, ſince hatred does eſſentially ex- 
clade love. Thus you ſee what it is to be over-nice. 

Spinoza could not bear the leaſt obſcurity of Peripa- 

tetiſm, Judaiſm, or Chriſtianity ; and yet he heartily 

embraced an hypotheſis, which reconciles two things 
ſo contrary to one another, as the ſquare and the cir- 

cular figures, and whereby an infinite number of in- 

conſiſtent attributes, and all the variety and antipathy 

of the thoughts of mankind are made true and con- 

ſiſtent at the ſame time in oneand the ſame moſt ſimple 

and indiviſible ſubſtance. We commonly ſay, quot 

capita tot ſenſus, as many men ſo many minds ; but ac- 

cording to Spinoza all the minds or thoughts of men 

are in one head. The bare relating of ſuch things is a 

ſufficient confutation of them, and clearly ſhews they 

are contradictory; for it is manifeſt either that nothing 
is impoſſible, no not that two and two ſhould make 

twelve, or that there are in the univerſe as many ſub- 

ſtances as ſubjects, which cannot receive at the ſame 

time the ſame denominations. 


IV. But if it be, phyſically ſpeaking, a prodigious 


confound 


lection of many diſtin parts; but he reduces him to 
the moſt perfect ſimplicity, to an unity of ſubſtance, 
to indiviſibility. And therefore he aiſerts the wo 
infamous and the maddeſt extravagances that can be 
conceived, infinitely more ridiculous than thoſe of the 
Poets concerning the gods of the Heathens. I wonder 
he either did not perceive them, or, if he did, how he 
perſiſted obſtinately in his principle. A man of ſenſe 
would rather Ine to grub up a piece of ground with 
his teeth and nails, than to cultivate ſuch an offenſive 
and abſurd hypotheſis. Te CO 

V. Here follow two other objections. Some Philo- 
ſophers have been ſo impious.as to deny the being of 
a Gop; but they did not carry their extravagance ſo 
far, as to ſay, that if he did exiſt, he would not be 
perfectly happy. The greateſt Sceptics among the An- 
tients ſaid, that all men have an idea of Go p, accord- 
ing to which he is a living, happy, and incorruptible 
Being, of a perfect felicity, and ſuſceptible of no evil. 


ANOTHER 
proof of what has 
been ſaid above, 
taken from man's 
miſery. 


Kotwyv porn txuor mav]ts dvOpora wept 


Jet, nal jv parapior Tr eg Cam rat aphze- 
Tov, Kal TeA%tov A evdlaiuoria, at YH Ha- 
Xs ,,] : Communem anticipatam homines om- 
nes habent de Deo notionem, ex qua eſt beatum quoddam 
animal, ab interritu alienum, in frelicitate perfeftum, in 
guod nullum poffit malum cadere (102). Happineſs was 
the moſt inſeparable property contained in this idea : 
thoſe who deprived him of power and the direction 


(102) Sextus Em- 
piricus adverſus 


proof of what has abſurdity, that a ſimple and only Being ſhould be mo- of the world, acknowledged his felicity and immortal viii, &. ii. 
— — dified at the ſame time by the thoughts of all men, it beatitude. i | FENG 
om 1 27 


neſs of man's 


thoughts. 


(ioo) See the 


articles MANI- 


CHE ES, 
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is an execrable abomination, if it be conſidered with 
regard to morality. How then? ſhall not the infinite, 
the neceſſary, the moſt perfect Being be ſteady, 
conſtant, and immutable? Why do I ſay, immutable ? 
it will not be one moment the ſame ; its thoughts will 
continually ſucceed one another ; the ſame odd mixture 
of paſſions and ſentiments will never happen twice. 
This is hard to be digeſted ; but here is ſomething 
worſe. This continual changeableneſs will be very 
uniform in this ſenſe, that for one good thought the 
infinite Being will have a thouſand fooliſh, extrava- 
gant, filthy, and abominable. It will produce in it 


{elf all the follies, idle fancies, leud and unjuſt pra- 


Rices of mankind: it will be not only the efficient 
cauſe of them, but alſo the paſſive ſubject, the ſubjectum 
inbæſionis : it will be united to them by the moſt inti- 
mate union that can be conceived; for it is a pene- 
trative union, or rather a perfect 7dentity, ſince the 
modification is not really diſtin from the modified 
ſubſtance. Several great Philoſophers not being able 
to apprehend how the moſt perfe& Being can permit 
that man ſhould be ſo wicked and ſo unhappy, have 
ſuppoſed two principles, the one good, and the other 
bad (100); but here is a Philoſopher, who is pleaſed 
to make Gop himſelf the agent and patient, the cauſe 
and ſubject of all the crimes and miſeries of men. If 


NITES, PAU- men hate and aſſaſſinate one another, if they form 


LiCLANS, 


themſelves into armies to kill one another, if the con- 
querors eat ſometimes the conquered ; it is a thing that 
may be apprehended, becauſe it is ſuppoſed they are 
diftint one from another, and that eum and tuum 
produce contrary paſſions in them. But to affirm that 
men are only the modification of one and the ſame 
Being, that conſequently Go p only acts, and that 
the {ame individual Go p being modified into Turks 
and Hungarians, there are wars and battles, is to ad- 
vance a thing more monſtrous and chimerical than all 
the deliriums of men ſhut up in mad-houſes. Take 
particular notice, as I have ſaid before, that modes do 
nothing, and that ſubſtances only act and ſuffer. This 
Phraſe, the faveetneſs of honey pleaſes the palate, is only 
true, as it ſignifies that the extended ſubſtance of 


Which honey 1s made up pleaſes the palate. Thus ac- 


cording to Spinoza's ſyſtem, whoever ſays, the Ger- 
mans have killed ten thouſand Turks, ſpeaks improperly 
and falſely, unleſs he means GOD modified into Ger- 
mans has killed GOD modified into ten thouſand Turks : 


| (tor) The fable And therefore all the phraſes made uſe of to expreſs 
A Saturn, who What men do one a 

Evoured his own ſenſe b 
is infi 


gainſt another, have no other true 
ut this, GOD hates himſelf he aſts favours of 


Omnia enim per ſe Divum natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali zvo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab noſtris rebus ſejunQaque longe 3 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noftri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira (103). 
For whatfoe'r's divine muſt live in peace, 
In undiſturbd and everlaſting eaſe : 
Net care for us, from fears and dangers free, 
Sufficient to it's own filicity: _ 
Nought here below, nought in our power it needs; 
Neer ſmiles at good, uc er frowns at wicked deeds. 

| | LEER. 


Thoſe who made him ſubje& to death, ſaid at leaſt, 
that he was happy all his life-time. It was, doubt- 
leſs, a horrid extravagance not to aſcribe immorta- 
lity as well as happineſs to the Divine nature. Plu- 
tarch does very well confute this abſurdity of the 
Stoics : I ſhall ſet down his words ſomewhat at large, 
becauſe they prove a thought, which I have advanced 
above, and becauſe they confute the Spinoziſts ; for 
his argument 1s inconſiſtent with the hypotheſis, ac- 
cording to which Gop is ſubje& to death, as to his 
parts or modalities, that he is, as it were, the matter 


( 103) Lueretius, 
lib. i, ver. 57. 
The Epicureans 
aſcribed to the 
gods Twhatever 
Homer aſcribes to 
them in theſe 
words ſo often re- 
peated : Mau- 
pe; Oo? aizv_ 
s6vTe;, Beati 
Dii ſemper exi- 
ſtentes - - 
gods always bap- 
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of generations and corruptions, that he deſtroys his 


own modalities, that he ſupports himſelf with that 
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qui Deum eſſe nullum putent : deum eſſe qui exiſti - 
met: ſed eundem non ſecurum interitus, non æter- 
num, inventus eſt ne unus quidem homo. Certè qui 
athei appellantur quod negarent eſſe deos, Theodorus, 
Diagoras, Hippo: non auſi ſunt dicere deum eſſe in- 

N . teritui 


nitely left un himſelf, and refuſes them to himſelf; he penſecutes him- 
reaſonable than „elf, Kills himſelf, eats himſelf (101), calumniates him- 
| 2 aller- elf, executes himſelf, &c. This would be leſs incom- 

Prehenſible, if Spinoza had repreſented Gop as a col- 
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confound things: they would have the difficulties, under which he ſunk, wholly 


removed [O]; but they ſhould be contented to ſee his hypotheſis entirely overthrown, 


teritui obnoxium, ſed non crediderunt aliquid eſſe ab 
interitu immune, ac talem naturam aliquam eſſe poſſe 
negantes, notitiam de deo reliquerunt in medio. Chry- 
ſippus vero & Cleanthes, cùm impleviſſent (ut fic di- 
cam) ſuis dictis cœlum, terras, aerem, mare diis: nul- 
lum horum ab interitu liberum aut ſempiternum ſtatue- 
runt : ſolo Jove excepto 3 in quem reliquos omnes con- 
ſumi putant ; ut jam is perdat, quod nihilo eſt quam 
perire melius, Eft enim imbecillitas ut pereundo in 
alium tranſire, ita interitu aliorum in fe tranſeuntium 


(104) Plutarch, nutriri atque ſervari (104). - - And, indeed, we may 


adverſus Stoicos, happen to meet with barbarous and ſavage men, who 
Pag. 1075. A. Beliewe that there is m GOD. But there was never 
found any man, who believing that there was no G O D, 

did not at the ſame time believe him incorruptible and 

eternal. For thoſe who are called Atheiſts, ſuch as 

Theodorus, Diagoras, and Hyppo, did not dare to ſay 

that GO D was corruptible ; they, indeed, believed that 

there was nothing exempt from corruption, whils they 

denied that no Being was incorruptible, they determined 

not hing concerning G O D. But Chryſippus and Cleanthes, 

| having filled (as one may ſay) the Heavens, the Earth, 

the Air, the Sea, with gods, affirmed that none of theſe 

gods aas incorruptible or eternal: they excepted Jupiter 

only, into whom they thought that all the other gods were 


diſſokved, and they made him decay, which is no better 


than periſhing. For as it implies a weakneſs and defect in 

one Being to periſh and be diſſolved into another, fo it im- 

plies a wweakneſs and dgfect in that other Being to be nou- 

riſhed and preſerved by the former diſſoluing into it, 

But tho? this doctrine of the Stoics was never ſo ex- 

travagant, it did not deprive the gods of happineſs 

during their life. Perhaps the Spinoziſts are the only 

(105) Their pre- men, who have made the Deity ſubject to miſery (105). 
deceffors, whom But what miſery ? A miſery ſo great, that he falls into 


I have mention- deſpair, and would annihilate himſelf if he could; he 


ed in the firſt re- endeavours to do it; he deprives himſelf of as many 
enarkc, have not things as he can ; he hangs himſelf, he throws himſelf 
cleared and dived * 
into the conſe- headlong down a precipice, being no longer able to bear 
quences of their the terrible melancholy that conſumes him. This is 
principle, as Spi- not declamation; it is an exact and Philoſophical lan- 
e guage : for if man is only a modification, he does no- 
thing: it were an impertinent, ridiculous, and bur- 
leſque, expreſſion to ſay, oy is merry, ſadneſs is ſad: 
it is a phraſe no leſs impertinent in Spinoza's ſyſtem, 
to affirm, man thinks, man affiitts himſelf, man hangs 
himſelf, &c. All thoſe propoſitions ought to be affirmed 
of the ſubſtance, whereof man is only a mode. How 
could Spinoza think that an independent and {elf- 
exiſtent Being, endowed with infinite perfections, is 
ſubject to all the miſeries incident to mankind ? If 
ſome other Being forced it to vex itſelf, and to feel 
Fain, it's ſtriving to make it's ſelf unhappy would 
be leſs ſurprizing ; one might ſay, it muſt needs obey. 
a ſtronger power; it is likely it torments itſelf with 
the gravel, the cholic, a fever, and madnels, to avoid a 
greater evil. But it is the only Being in the univerſe, 
there is nothing that commands, exhorts, or intreats, 
it. It is it's own nature, will Spinoza ſay, that 
moves it under ſome circumſtances, to give itſelf a 
great deal of vexation, and a very violent pain. But 
J will aſk him whether he does not find ſomething 
monſtrous and unconceivable in ſuch a fatality. 

The ftrong reaſons alledged againſt thoſe, who 
(106) You will maintained that our ſouls are a portion of Gov, are 
bnd the ſequel! till more ſolid againſt Spinoza. It is objected againſt 
of theſe words of Pythagoras, in a piece of Cicero, that three palpable 
Cicero, in the falſities reſult from that doctrine : 1, That the Divine 
n Nature would be torn in pieces. 2, That it would 
3 _ £18] be miſerable whenever men are ſo. 3, That man's 
THAGORAS. mind would be ignorant of nothing, ſince it would be 

| Gov. Nam Pythagoras qui cenſuit, &c (100). 

VI. Were it not that I remember J do not write a 
Spinoza makes book againſt that man, but only ſome ſhort obſerva- 
his whole con- tions by the by, I could find many other abſurdities 
duct, and all his in his ſyſtem. I ſhall conclude with this. He en- 
— ridicu- gaged in an hypotheſis, which makes all his labours 

= ridiculous ; and I am ſure that every page of his Ethics 
affords a horrid piece of nonſenſe. Firſt, I would 

fain know whom he has in view, when he rejects ſome 
doctrines, and propoſes others. Does he deſign to 

teach ſome truths? Would he confute ſome errors ? 

But how can he ſay that there are any errors among 

men? Are not the thoughts of the common Philoſo- 


3 


Tux ſyſtem of 


AL 


phers, thoſe of the Jews, thoſe of the Chriſtians, modes 
of the Infinite Being, as well as thoſe of his Ethics ? 
Are they not realities as neceſſary to the perfection of 
the univerſe, as all his ſpeculations? Do they not 
ariſe from the neceſſary cauſe ? How then can he pre- 
tend that they want to be rectified? In the ſecond 
place, does he not ſay that the nature, whereof they 
are modalities, acts neceſſarily, and always follows it's 
courſe ; that it can neither turn aſide nor ſtop; and 
that being the only nature in the univerſe, no outward 
cauſe will ever ſtop or rectify it. And therefore no- 
thing can be more needleſs than the inſtructions of 
this Philoſopher. Does it become him, who is but 
the modification of a ſubſtance, to preſcribe to the 


Infinite Being what it ought to do? Will that Being 


hear him? And if it ſhould hear him, could it be 
the better for what he ſays? Does it not always act 
according to the whole extent of it's power, with- 
out knowing either whither it goes, or what it does ? 
Such a man as Spinoza would ſet his mind at reſt, if 
he reaſoned well. If it be poſſible, would he fay, 
for ſuch a doctrine to take root, the neceſſity of na- 
ture will eſtabliſh it without my book : if it be not 
poſſible, all my writings will be inſignificant. 

[0] They would have the difficulties, under which 
Spinoza ſunk, wholly removed.] I think it may be ſup- 
poſed that he run into theſe abſurdities, becauſe he 
could not apprehend either that matter is eternal, -and 
different from Gop, or that it has been produced out 
of nothing, or that an Infinite Mind, perfectly free, 
and the Creator of all things, could produce ſuch a 
work as the world. A matter that neceſſarily exiſts, 
and yet is deſtitute of activity, and ſubject to the 
power of another principle, is a thing that does not 


ſuit with reaſon. We ſee no affinity between thoſe 


three qualities ; ſuch a combination is repugnant to 
the idea of order. A matter created out of nothing 


cannot be conceived, tho' we ſtrive never ſo much to 


form an idea of an act of will, which changes into a 
real ſubſtance what was nothing before. This prin- 
ciple of the Antients, ex nibilo, nibil fit,, - Nothing 
is made of nothing, offers itſelf continually to our ima- 
gination, and there appears with ſuch evidence, that 
it ſtops us ſhopt, in caſe we have begun to frame any 
conception of creation. Laſtly, that a Goo, infinitely 
good, infinitely holy, infinitely free, who could make 
creatures always holy, and always happy, ſhould 
rather chuſe to make them criminal, and eternally 
miſerable, 1s a thing that ſhocks reaſon ; and ſo much 
the more, becauſe it cannot reconcile man's free-will 


(107) with the quality of a Being created out of no- (107) Thatis, 
thing. But unleſs thoſe two things be reconciled, it the liberty of in 
cannot conceive how man deſerves any puniſhment difference. 


under a free, good, holy, and juſt Providence. Theſe 
three inconveniencies put Spinoza upon looking for a 
new ſyſtem, wherein Go p ſhould not be diſtin& from 
matter, and ſhould act neceſſarily, and according to 
the whole extent of his power, not out of himſelf, but 
in himſelf. It reſults from this ſuppoſition, that this 
neceſſary cauſe, whoſe power is not limited, and whoſe 
actions are not directed by goodneſs, juſtice, and 
knowledge, but only by the infinite power of it's na- 
ture, muſt needs have modified itſelf according to all 
poſlible realities, ſo that errors and vices, pain and 
grief, being modalities as real as truth, virtue, and 
pleaſure, all thoſe things muſt have been in the uni- 
verſe. Spinoza hoped to reſolve by that means the ob- 
jections of the Manichees, againſt the one only prin- 
ciple. Thoſe objections have no force but on the ſup- 
poſition that one only principle of all things acts by 
choice, and can act or forbear acting, and conſines it's 
power according to the rules of goodneſs and equity, 
or according to the inſtinct of malice. This being ſup- 
poſed, the queſtion is, if that one only principle be 


good, whence comes evil? If it be bad, whence comes 


good ? © Deteriora velle, noſtri fuerit fortaſſe defectus: 
poſſe vero contra innocentiam, quæ ſceleratus quiſ- 
* que conceperit, inſpectante Deo, monſtri ſimile eſt : 
unde haud injuria tuorum quidam familiarium quæ- 
* fivit: Si quidem Deus, inquit, eſt, unde mala? 


* bona vero unde, fi non eſt (108)? - - Jo Have a ( 


* evill to do evil, is, perhaps, our defect: but for a 
« willain, in the ſight of God, to do againſt an innocent 
* man whatever he deviſes, is a thing monſtrous. From 

| * hence, 
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© hence one of your friends aſted, and not without rea- 
n, 1f there is a God, whence comes evil; and if 
« there is no God, whence comes good? Spinoza would 
anſwer, my one only principle being able to do good 
and evil, and doing whatever it can do, good and 
evil muſt neceſſarily be in the world. But if you con- 
ſider the three inconveniencies he intended to avoid, 
and the extravagant and abominable conſequences of 
his hypotheſis, you will find that his choice 1s neither 
that of a good man, nor that of a man of parts. 
He lays aſide ſome things, of which, the worſt that 
that can be ſaid is, that the weakneſs of our reaſon 
does not allow us clearly to perceive the poſſibility of 
them; and he admits others, which are evidently im- 
poſſible. There 1s a great difference between not com- 
prehending the poſſibility of a thing, and comprehend- 
ing the impoſſibility of it. Now ſee the injuſtice of 
the readers. They require from all thoſe, who write 
againſt Spinoza, that they ſhould remove the difficul- 
ties which perplexed him, and ſet in a clear light the 
truths he could not comprehend ; and becauſe they find 
no ſuch thing in the writings of the Anti- Spinoziſts, 
they declare they have not ſucceeded. Is it not ſuf- 
ficient to overthrow the ſyſtem of that Atheiſt ? Rea- 
| ſon teaches us that cuſtom ought to be maintained 
againſt innovators, unleſs they bring in better laws 
and if their opinions were not better than thoſe that 
are commonly received, they would deſerve to be re- 
jected, tho' they were not worſe than the abuſes they 
intend to ſuppreſs. It ought to be ſaid to thoſe men, 
ſubmit to cuſtom, or give us ſomething better (109). 
Much more ought we to reſect the ſyſtem of the Spi- 
noziſts, ſince in freeing us from ſome difficulties, it in- 
yolves us in more inextricable perplexities. If the 
difficulties were equal on both ſides, the common ſy- 
ſtem ſhould be preferred to the other, becauſe, beſides 
the privilege of poſſeſſion it hath alſo this advantage, 
that it promiſes us a great happineſs for the time 
to come, and affords us a thouſand comforts in the 
miſeries of this life. How great a ſatisfaction is it 
in our adverſity to hope that Gop will hear our 
prayers, and that, if he does not hear them, he will 
however reward our patience, and indemnify us in a 
1 manner? It is a great comfort to flatter one's 
ſelf that other men will have ſome regard to the di- 
ctates of their conſcience, and to the fear of Go p. 
Wherefore the common hypotheſis is both truer and 
more agreeable than the atheiſtical (110). Therefore 
ſince the ſyſtem of Spinoza is not liable to leſſer ob- 
jections than the Chriſtian hypotheſis, it were a ſufficient 
reaſon to reject it. So that any author, who ſhews that 
Spinoziſm is obſcure, and falſe in it's firſt propoſitions, 
and perplexed with impenetrable and contradictory 
abſurdities in it's conſequences, ought to paſs for hav- 
ing very well confuted it, tho' he does not clearly re- 
ſolve all the objections of Spinoza. The whole mat- 
ter may be reduced to theſe few words. The common 
hypotheſis, if compared with that of the Spinoſiſts in 
thoſe: things that are clear, has a greater evidence: 
and if it be compared with the other in thoſe things 
that are obſcure ; it appears leſs oppoſite to the light 
of reaſon. And beſides, it promiſes us an infinite 
happineſs after this life, and procures us a thouſand 
comforts in this; whereas the other gives us no pro- 
ſpect of a future happineſs, and deprives us of confi- 
dence in our prayers, and of the advantage we may ex- 
pect from the remorſes of our neighbours : and therefore 
_ common hypotheſis is to be preferred to the 
other. 4 | 

[P] 4s has been done even by his weakeft adverſa- 
71es.] I ſhall not ſet up for a maſter of the ceremonies, to 
place thoſe gentlemen in their higher or lower ranks, 

ut ſhall only name thoſe who are come to my know- 
ledge (111). Mr Velthuyſe (112) publiſhed a book 
againſt Spinoza in the year 1680. It is intituled, 
Tractatus de cultu naturali, & origine moralitatis. Four 
years after, the Sieur Aubert de Versé put out a book 
with this title, L'Inpie convaincu, ou Diſſertation con- 
tre Spinoza, dans laquelle Pon refute les fondemens de ſon 
Atheiſme (113). Mr Poiret inſerted in the ſecond edi- 
tion of his Cogitationes de Deo, Anima & Male (114), 
a treatiſe, intituled, Fundamenta Atheiſmi everſa, five 


1685, pag. Specimen abſurditatis Atheiſmi Spinoziani. - In the year 


1990, N book of Mr Wittichius came out, 
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as has been done even by his weakeſt adverſaries [P]. 
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It muſt not be forgot that this 
n impious 
intituled, Anti-Spinoxa, ſive Examen Ethices Benedicti 
de Spinoza, & Commentarius ds Deo & tus Aitribkris. 
To which I add a Dutch piece, quoted by Mr Sal- 
denus (115). 

I add to theſe; 1. A Dutch book, publiſhed by 
the ſame Francis Cuper whom I have mentioned at ame was Blyen- 
the beginning of the remark [MJ]. This Dutch book berg: he was 
is only a tranſlation of what Henry Morus ſaid in a merchant at 
Latin againſt Spinoza in ſome paſſages of his works. Port. who died 

It appeared very ſolid to Cuper, tho' his Arcana er 
Atheiſmi rewelata had been uſed with the utmoſt con- | 
tempt by Henry Morus (116). 2: The book pub- (716) Oper Phi- 
liſhed at Paris in the year 1696, by Dom Francis loſoph. Tom. , 
Lami, a Benedictine. It is intituled, Le nouvel Atbéiſ Pe. 600. 
me renverse, ou Refutation du Syſteme de Spinoſa, tirte 
pour la plupart de la connoiſſance de la nature de I homme. 

You will find an extract of it in the Fournal des Sa- | 
vans of the 28th of January 1697 (117). And you (117) Page 72; 
may ſee a juſt encomium upon it in the 101ſt page of the Dutch 
of the ſecond part of the Chevræana, Dutch edition. edition. 

3- The work which Mr Jaquelot (118) cauſed to be (118) He was 
printed at the Hague in 1697. It is intituled, Diſr- miniſter of the 
tations fur PExiftence de Dieu, ou Pon demontre cette church of Vaſſy 
werite par I Hiftoire Univerſelle de la premiere Antiquite in p ert 
du Monde, par la Refutation du Syſteme d Epicure & de n = * 
Spinoza, &c. You will find a good extract of it in the Hague. 
Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans (119). 4. The book | 
publiſhed by Mr Jets at Dort, in the year 1698. 'The (119) For Sep- 
title of it runs thus: Examen Philfophicum ſexte de- tember 1696, 
fimitionis Partis I Eth. Benedicti de Spinoza, five Pro- * 
dromus Animadwverfionum ſuper unico veterum & recen- 
tiorum Atheorum Argumento, nempe una ſubſtantia; ub: 
infirmitas & wanitas argumentorum pro ea evincetur. 

Accedent quædam necdum propoſita argumenta pro vera 
exiſtentia Dei. It is a book of ſixty- ſix pages in 4to. 

The author is a Phyſician at Dort, and the father of 
Mr Jens, rector of the college of the ſame town, and 
a learned humaniſt, and a good critic, as appears from 
his Lectiones Lucianez, printed at the Hague, in 8vo, 
in the year 1699. I muſt not forget the Dutch book, 
publiſhed by Mr Van Til, in the year 1696, an 
abſtract of which may be ſeen in the Ada Eruditorum 5 
Lipfienſium (120). I ſhall ſpeak below (121) of a (120) Page 295, 
Dutch piece, that is juſt come out. any og 

You will find that the principles of Spinoza are over) 799% 
thrown in all thoſe books; you will there find that 
from the very beginning of his work, he advances falſe 
propoſitions ; and therefore, what he concludes from 
them afterwards can be of no force. Let him run as 
much as he pleaſes : what can hedo by running much, 
if he loſes his way from the firſt ſtep he makes? 

Note, that his greateſt admirers acknowledge, that if 
he had taught the doctrines laid to his charge, he 
would be an execrable man ; but they pretend he has 
not been underſtood. Si igitur prædicti philoſophi 
« intentio vel opinio fuit naturam cum Deo hoc modo 
tam fxde confundere, judico illum ab adverſariis 
juſtè impetitum atque condemnatum, imo & memo- 
riam ejus in omne ævum execrandam efle : attamen 
quia de alicujus intentione ſolus poteſt judicare in- 
timus cordium perſcrutator Deus, nobis nihil aliud 
« reſtat niſi ut judicemus de opinione quæ continetur (122) Autor a- 

in ſcriptis quz memoratus vir in lucem emiſit ; & nonymus Speci- 
© licet inter illius adverſarios habeantur etiam perſpi- minis Artis ratio- 

caciſſimi, puto tamen eos horum ſcriptorum verum * S—— 
ſenſum minime aſſecutos fuiſſe, quoniam in 1is nihil pag. 113. wore 
© reperio niſi id quod abunde ſatis indicat hunc virum bf fince the fit 
© minime confundere velle Deum & naturam : faltem dite of this 
ego ita judico ex ejus ſcriptis, quæ fi alii melius in- . &. 

« telligant, quæ dixi indicta ſunto, patrocinium illius Specichen Artis 
© hominis in me ſuſcipere nolo, peto duntaxat ut quod ratiocinandi, &c. 
« aliis licuit, id & mihi liceat, nempe ut exprimam wich the author's 
* quem puto horum ſeriptorum genuinum ſenſum 7% — = 
« efſe (122)... F therefore it was the intention felaer — 
© of this Philoſopher to confound GOD and nature tage- I, 4 ſeribed to Spi- 
© ther, in ſo ſhameful a manner, or if his opinion comes noza himſelf, in 
© to that, I think he was juſtly attacked and condemned Micrzlius's Hi- 
« by his adverſaries; nay, that his memory ought to be _ ee e 
for ever execrable: but becauſe GOD alone, who ts 3 — i 
« the ſearcher of hearts, can judge of any man's intention, Micrelius 

© it only belongs to us, to judge of the = contained in thought that Spi- 
* the auritings which this man has publiſhed ; and though "*=* mf 2 
© there are ſome among his adverſaries of great penetra- 6 I 


684, which i 
© tion, yet I think they have not at all diſcovered the = th * 
H h h * true 


(115) Above 
citation (78). 
The author's 


(121) In the re- 
mark [BB]. 
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impious man was not ſenſible of the unavoidable conſequences of his ſyſtem; for he 


laughed at the apparition of ſpirits (/), and there is no Philoſopher, 


ue ſenſe of his aur itings, becauſe I find nothi no in 


(123) There is 
in the title Ham- 
burgi, as in the 
Tractatus Thes- 
logico-Politicus. 


* them, but awvhat abundantly fhews that he was far 
from confounding GO D and nature together. At leaf 
I judge fo from his writings, which if others under- 
fand better than I do, I retra#t what I now ſay; T 
© do not take it upon me to protect this man; I only aſk 
that the liberty which is granted others, may likewiſe 
« be granted me, which is that I may be allowed to ex- 
plain what I take to be the genuine ſenſe of theſe writ- 
* ings,” Theſe words taken from a book of one of his 
followers, printed at Utrecht in 1684 (123), clearly 
ſhew that Spinoza has been ſo ſucceſsfully confuted by 
his adverſaries, that the only way of replying to them, 
is like that of the ſanſeniſts againſt the Jeſuits, viz. 
That his opinion is not ſuch as it is ſuppoſed to be. 
This is the reſult of what his apologiſt ſays. And 
therefore in order to ſhew that his adverſaries have at- 
tained a compleat victory over him, we need only con- 
ſider that he has in effect taught what is imputed to 


him, or that he contradicted himſelf wretchedly, and 


(124) The A- 
pologiſt I have 
quoted (viz. Mr 
Kuffelaer) main- 
tains with might 
and main, in 
the 14th page, 
that there can 

be but one ſub- 
ſtance in the 
univerſe, 


SPINO:Z A knew 
not that the 
word Idem is 
ſometimes uſed 
for ſimile. 


knew not what he faid. He 1s accuſed of teaching 
that all particular beings are modifications of Go p. 
This is plainly his doctrine; ſince his fourteenth pro- 
poſition runs thus: Præter Deum nulla dari neque 
concipi poteſt ſubſtantia : - - - - Beides GOD no 
* ſubflance can exiſt, nor be conceived: And he affirms 
in the fifteenth, * Quicquid eſt, in Deo eſt, & nihil fine 
Deo eſſe neque concipi poteſt - - - - - Whatever 
© exiſts is in GOD, and nothing can exiſt nor be con- 
© ceived without GOD: which he proves by this 
reaſon, that every thing is a mode or a ſubſtance, and 
that modes can neither exiſt nor be conceived without 
a ſubſtance. When therefore an apologiſt ſpeaks in 
this manner : were it true that Spinoza teaches that all 
particular beings are modes of the divine ſubſtance, I 


would not deny that his adverſaries have obtained a 


compleat victory over him; I only deny the fact, I 
do not believe that the doctrine they have very well 
confuted, is contained in his book: I ſay when an 


apologiſt ſpeaks in ſuch a manner, he had as good 


own that his hero has been defeated; for certainly the 
doctrine in queſtion, is in Spinoza's Ethics (124). 
Here I muſt give an inſtance of the falſity of his 
former propoſitions ; it will be of uſe to ſhew how eaſy 
it was to overthrow his ſyſtem. His fifth propoſition 
contains theſe words, © In rerum natura non poſſunt 
* dari duz aut plures ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem naturz ſeu 
« attributi. - - - - - /t is impoſſible that two or more ſub- 
« flances of the ſame nature or attribute ſhould exiſt.” 
his is his Argumentum Achilleum, and the moſt ſteady 
foundation he builds upon ; but at the ſame time, it 
is ſuch a'wretched ſophiſm, that no ſcholar, who has 
read what is called parwa lgicalia, or the five Predica- 
bilia Porphyrii, could be perplexed with it. All thoſe 
who teach ſchool-Philoſophy, begin with telling their 
ſcholars what Genas, Species, and Individuum are. 
This lecture is ſufficient to put Spinoza to a ſtand. The 
following diſtinction will do the buſineſs : Non paſſunt 
dari plures ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem numero nature froe attributi, 
concedo; non poſſunt dari plures ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem ſpecie 
nature five attributi, nego. What could Spinoza ſay 
againſt this diſtinction? Muſt he not admit of it with 
reſpe& to modifications? Is not man, according to his 
notion, a ſpecies of modification, and is not Socrates 
an individuum of that ſpecies? Would he have us 
maintain that Benedict Spinoza, and the Jew, who 
attempted to thruſt a knife into his body, were not 
two modifications, but one only? This might be 
proved invincibly, if his proof for the unity of ſub- 
ſtance was a good one; but ſince it proves too much, 
for it proves that there is but one modification in the 
world, he ought to be one of the firſt to reject it. 
He ought therefore to know that the word idem ſig- 
nifies two things, zdentity, and ſimilitude. We ſay, 
that ſuch a one was born the ſame day as his father, 
and died the ſame day with his mother. With reſpect 
to a man born the firſt of March 1630, and who died 
the tenth of February 1655, whoſe father was born 
the firſt of March 1610, and whoſe mother died the 
tenth of February 1655. The propoſition would be 
true in the two ſenſes of the Low ame. It would 
ſignify like in the firſt part of this propoſition, but not 
in the ſecond. Pythagoras and Ariſtotle, according 


who has leſs reaſon 
to 


to Spinoza's ſyſtem (125), were two like modificd- (12;) e 
tions: each of them had the whole nature of a modi- e l, . 
fication, and yet the one differed from the other. The 7 tue of 
ſame may be {aid of two ſubſtances : each of them has Gf .. 
the whole nature, and all the attributes of ſubſtance, unt tert., e. 
and yet they are not one only ſubſtance, but two. I idem inter ſe, 
ſhall ſet down what a Spaniard ſays againſt thoſe, who, Ie carry 


through a ſophiſm like that of Spinoza, thought that dery that Hels 
the Materia prima did not differ from Gov. 


FLoras and A.. 
; Quis otle were but 
fuiſſe ullo tempore aliquos adeò mar, Fran: e. 


deſipientes, & in clariſſima luce cæcutientes, qui nim idem uni 
Deum efle materiam primam & conſtanter aſſevera- tertio, nempe 
rent, & pugnaciter defenderent? At qua ratione tam ee De, 
ſtultam & impiam opinionem confirmabant ? Si ma- 

teria prima & Deus (inquiunt) non ſunt idem, erg6 

« differunt inter ſe; quæcunque autem differunt, ea 

« neceſle eſt aliquo differre, quare compoſita eſſe opor- 

tet ex eo in quo conveniunt, & ex eo in quo diffe- 

runt; cum igitur nec in Deo nec in materia prima 

ulla fit compoſitio, nulla quoque differentia inter ea 

« efle poterit z quare neceſſe eſt eſſe unum & idem. 

« Vide quam levi argumento in tam gravem errorem 

« ſeu potiùs amentiam inducti ſunt, non intelligentes 

« diſcrimen quod eſt inter differens & diverſum, quod 

etiam traditur ab Ariſtotele 10. lib, Metaphyſ. text. 

* 12. Differunt enim inter ſe, quæcunque in aliquo 

* conveniunt & in aliquo diſtinguuntur ; ut homo & 

leo conveniunt in genere, quia uterque eſt animal, 

* & diſtinguuntur per proprias differentias, alter enim 
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non obſtupeſcat 


eft rationis particeps, alter vero expers: Diverſa 
autem ſunt quæcunque ſeipſis diſtinguuntur, quoniam 
ſunt ſimpliciſſima (126). - -- - - Who is not ſur- (126) Bene 
prized that ever there avere men fo fupid and 2 blind Pererius, de com- 
amidſt the cleareſt light, as conſtantly to affirm, and ob- Punibus Prod: 
ftinately maintain, that GOD is the firſt matter (ma . mY 14 
teria prima). But by awhat reaſon did they ſupport ſo 3: 
fooliſh and impious an opinion? If, ſay they, GOD 
and the firſt matter are not the ſame, therefore they 
differ from one another. But whatever things differ, 
muſt neceſſarily differ in ſome properties, and therefore 
they muſt be compoſed of theſe properties wherein they 
agree, and of thoſe wherein they differ. But there be- 
ing no compoſition either in GOD or the firfl matter, 
they cannot differ from one another, therefore they muſ? 
be one and the ſame. Obſerve how ſlight an argu- 
ment leads thoſe men into ſo grievous an error, or rather 
* madneſs, who do not underſtand the diſtinction between 
different and diverſe, auhich Ariſtotle has mention- 
ed. Thoſe things are different from one another, which 
agree in ſome properties and are diſtinguiſhed in others; 
© as a man and a lion agree in their genus, both being (127) See th! 
animals; and are diſtinguiſhed by their proper dif- article read 
« ferences, one being rational the other nat. But thoſe * INUS, Yee! 
; F I , 3 [C], and com 
things are diverſe, which are diſtinguiſped from bare what is fd 
ane another, becauſe they are moſt ſimple.” There of the Scotifs 
are few notions in our mind clearer than that of in the article 5 
identity. I grant that it is confounded, and very ill _—_— we 
applied in the common language: Nations, rivers, oO | 
Sc. are accounted the ſame nations, and the ſame g) Omtes br 
rivers during ſeveral ages; the body of a man is ac- juſmodi errors 
counted the ſame body for the ſpace of ſixty years or adftriftioniws” 
more: but thoſe popular and improper expreſſions do barten 
not deprive us of the certain rule of identity; they do Ce alas 
not blot out of our minds this idea: A thing of which tes per omni ut 
one may deny or affirm what cannot be denied, or affirmed geteftabiles & * 
of another thing, is diſtinct 2 that other thing. I ben bominabi'e 
; . reti : 
all the attributes of time, place, &c. which belong to a — 
thing, belong alſo to another thing, they are but one Being. f gem labefihr 
But notwithſtanding the clearneſs of theſe ideas, it would tes, vitandos & 
be difficult to ſay how many great Philoſophers have puniendos fo 
erred in that point, and reduced all ſouls and intelli- . 
— (127) to unity, though they acknowledged that 52 all thi 
ome were united to bodies, to which others were not % db !! b 
united. This opinion was ſo common in Italy in the e * 
XVIch century, that Pope Leo X, thought himſelf ob- kind 0 af 72 
liged to condemn it, and to threaten with ſevere 5 7% fut 
penalties all thoſe that ſnould teach it (128). Here of damrall: Hr 
are the words of the bull, dated the nineteenth of De- %, 5 
cember 1513. Cum diebus noſtris Zizaniæ ſemina- wh? 1 
© tor 3 pernicioſiſſimos errores in agro Domini 2 and I 
«* ſeminare fit adſus, de natura præſertim anime ra- +, wh i 
« tionalis, quod videlicet mortalis fit aut unica in 25 Catboli 
cunctis hominibus ; & nonnulli temere 2 Faith, 
« ſecundum 


ni tertio, ſunt 
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nelm D 
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if Jam 
taken, 


(130) 1 
ticle R 
RI, re! 


[D]: 


(131) 1 
that th 
rity of 
Scriptu1 
aſide, a 
man de 
only re: 


a Philc 


(132) 8 
letters 1 
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to deny it [)]. Spinoza ought to acknowledge that every part of nature thinks, and 
that man is not the moſt knowing and moſt intelligent modification of the univerſe; 


215 


and therefore he muſt admit the exiſtence of Demons. The diſpute. of his followers 


about miracles is a meer quibble [R], and a further proof of the unexactneſs of his Y 
1 71 | VE notions Be 
tha: f ; | g 5 N | EL | 1 
| 5 q ſecundꝭm ſaltem Philoſophiam verum eſſe aſſeverent: means we might ſee phantoms, hear a noiſe, Ic. (133). (133) Note, by 3 
5 . Contra hoc, facro approbante concilio, damnamus If Phyſicians knew the firſt fibres, and the firſt com- the by, that no- ; 
font 3 & reprobamus omnes afferentes, Animam intellec- binations of the parts in vegetables, minerals, and a- ching can be more # 
fe, J tivam mortalem eſſe aut unicam in cunctis homini- nimals, they would alſo know the inſtruments proper 1 * 
3 E bus; aut hoc in dubium vertentes: cum illa to put them out of order, and might apply thoſe in- aa 46 'M 
; 250 I « jmmortalis, & pro corporum quibus infunditur mul- ſtruments in ſuch a manner as to place thoſe parts in they appear, aſ- © 
but I « titudine ſingulariter multiplicabilis & multiplicata & a new order, whereby good meat would be turned in- fume a living or * 
ant e- E « multiplicanda fit. - - - - Whereas in our days a ſower to poiſon, and poiſon into good meat.” Such Phy- oo body. They 9 
uni I * of tares, has dared to ſow ſome moſt pernicious errors ſicians would be incomparabſy more knowing than The mat "0 
. 4 in the field of GOD, efpecially concerning the nature Hippocrates 3 and were they little enough to get into only move the 0 
g 3 A rational foul; namely, that it is mortal, and that the brain and the entrails, they might cure any body, Optic and Acou- on 
Y * there is but one ſoul in all men, and fome raſbly philoſa- and alſo produce whenever they pleaſed the moſt ſtic nerves, as "4 
I « phizing, have aſſerted this to be true, at leaſt, accord. ſtrange dickaſes that can be ſeen; The whole may be on 1 2 g * 
3 « ing to Philoſophy. In oppoſition to this, with the appro- brought to this queſtion, 1s it poſſible that an inviſible fiected ot pe = 
J « bation of the holy council, wwe condemn and pronounce to modification ſhauld be more knowing and malicious that man body, and 1 
. « be reprobate all thoſe who aſſert that the intelligent foul man? If Spinoza denies it, he knows not the conſe- by the air that 7 
Y is mortal, or that there is but one ſoul in all men; or quences of his hypotheſis, and acts raſhly and without 3 out of the "ah 
3 3 . . 06" . a outh of a man iN 
A « thoſe who call this in queſlion : fince the ſoul... . .. is principles. A man might make a long diſſertation who Te by "3% 
| * immortal, and according to the multitude of bodies into upon this ſubject, wherein he might prevent all 7 
« which it is infuſed, may be particularly multiplied, is and Spinoza's ſubterfuges and objections. Compare with 21 
* muſt be multiplied.” This was lopping off a conſider- this what I have obſeryed in the articles of Lucretius . 
able branch of Spinoziſm. I muſt obſerve, that ſome (134), and in that of Hobbes (13 5.) | I. 34) Remark "op 
Philoſophers do «:rangely confound the idea of 2dentity; LR] The diſputes of the Spinoziffs about miracles is IFJ. 1 
(129) Sir Ke- for they maintain (129), that the parts of matter are a meer quibble.) The common opinion of orthodox 170 Mek i 
nelm Digby does not diſtinct before they be actually ſeparated. Nothing Divines is, That Gop produces miracles immediately, [ . | - 
_ waar, can be more abſurd. | whether he makes uſe of creatures as agents or not. We | 
12 88 [2 ] There is no Philoſopher who has leſs reaſon to In either caſe, it undeniably appears that he is above '" 
| deny the apparition of ſpirits.) ] have ſaid it in another nature; for if he produces ſomething without em- 4% 
(130) In the ar- place (130); when it is ſuppoſed that a moſt perfect ploying other cauſes, he does not want the help of na- of 
Benedins tice RUGGE- mind has created all things out of nothing, without ture ; and he never employs them in a miracle, - but 1 
5, decom- e Kl, mark being determined to it by his nature, but by the free after he has diverted them from their uſual courſe: 9 
. Pro 3 DJ. choice of his own good pleaſure, the exiſtence of an- And therefore he ſhews that they depend on his will, 7 
u. Jeg. bie gels may be denied (131). If it be aſked, why ſuch a that he ſuſpends their power when he pleaſes, or ap- FF 
0 that the autho- Creator has not produced other ſpirits beſides human plies it in a different manner from their ordinary deter- 9 
ty of the Hey fouls? The anſwer will be, That ſuch was his good mination. The Carteſians, who make him the im- "i 
BY Scripture is laid pleaſure, at pro ratione voluntas: No reaſonable reply mediate cauſe of all the effects of nature, uppoſe, „ 
A pn Pudong can be made to this anſwer, unleſs the fact be proved, that when he works miracles, he does not obſerve the 12% 
only reaſons like I mean, that there are angels. But when it is ſup- general laws he has eſtabliſhed ; he makes an Wh! 
2 Philoſopher, poſed, that the Creator did not act freely, and ex- exception, and applies bodies quite otherwiſe than he np 
hauſted all his power without any choice or rule, and would do, if he followed the general laws. Where- 1 
beſides that thinking is one of his attributes, it is a upon they ſay, that if there were any general laws, 1 
ridiculous thing to aſſert, that there are no Demons. whereby Go o had engaged to move bodies according 1 
According to this ſyſtem, it ought to be believed, that to the deſires of angels, and if an angel had deſired | 
the thinking attribute of the Creator hath been mo- that the waters of the Red-Sea ſhould be divided, the 1 
dified, not only in the bodies of men, but alſo through- paſſage of the Iſraelites would not be a miracle pro- "0 
out the whole univerſe ; and that beſides the animals perly ſo called. This conſequence, which neceſſarily Jt 
which we know, there is an infinite number of others ariſes from their principles, makes their definition of 1 
which we know not, and which exceed us in know- a miracle leſs convenient than it were to be wiſhed, 1 
* nt ledge and in malice, as much as we exceed in that and therefore it were better for them to ſay, that all 0 
Lese reſpect dogs and oxen: For it were the moſt unreaſon- the effects, contrary to the general laws we know, are 1 
and com- able thing in the world, to fancy that man's mind is miracles; and by this means the plagues of Egypt, 1 
what is fa the moſt perfect modification that an infinite Being, and ſuch other extraordinary actions related in Scrip- 
e outs: acting according to the whole extent of its power, ture will be miracles, properly ſpeaking. Now, in 
* wh could produce. We can conceive no natural connexion order to ſhew the inſincerity, and the illuſions of the 
185 between the underſtanding and the brain; and there- Spinoziſts upon this head, we need only ſay, that 
| fore we ought to believe, that a creature without brain when they deny the poſſibility of miracles, they al- 
) Ones bv may as well think, as a creature organized as we are. ledge this reaſon, that Gop and nature are the ſame 
odi errors What is it then that could move Spinoza to deny what Being; ſo that if Gop did ſomething againſt the laws 
ben (132) See his is ſaid of ſpirits (132)? Why did he believe that of nature, he would act againſt himſelf ; which is 
es my Ivi, lvili, there is nothing in the world, that can excite in .our impoſlible. Speak plainly, and without any ambi- 


fes ſemunane 
\er omnia ut 


machines the ſight of a ſpectre, make a noiſe in a 
room, and produce all the magical phænomena men- 


guity: Say, that the laws of nature being not made 


by a free Legiſlator, who knew what he did, but be- 
bs tioned in books? Was it becauſe he believed that no — the ea of a blind and neceſſary cauſe, nothing 
u infde Being can produce ſuch effects unleſs it has as bulky a can happen that is contrary to thoſe laws. If ſo, ou 
Oboen, body as that of man; and that therefore the Demons alledge your own poſition againſt miracles: whic is 
m een at could not ſubſiſt in the air, nor come into our houſes, a petitio principii; but however, you ſpeak plainly. 
— 4 nor ſteal away from our ſight ? But ſuch a thought Let us bring them off from this general reaſoning and 
n= 8 would be ridiculous : the bulk of fleſh of which we aſk them what they think of the miracles mentioned 
have deere are made up, is rather an obſtacle than a help to wit in the Scripture. They will abſolutely deny all thoſe, 
all theſe and power. I mean a mediate power, or the faculty which they cannot aſcribe to a cunning trick. Not 
o adhere el; of applying the moſt proper inſtruments for the pro- to inſiſt upon their impudence in denying ſuch facts, I 
1 f duction of great effects. The moſt ſurpriſing actions ſhall only argue againſt them by their own principles. 
+ ned deaf of men ariſe from that faculty; as it appears from Do not you ſay that the power of nature is infinite? 
ed as [9 thouſands of examples. An Engineer as little as a But would it be infinite, if there was nothing in the 
ne He dwarf, lean, and pale, performs more things than two whole univerſe that could reſtore a dead man to life ? 
* ak — ſavages, ſtronger than Milo, are able to per- Would it be infinite, if there was but one way of 
1 abominabt orm. An animate machine a thouſand times ſmaller forming man, viz. that of ordinary generation? Do 
retics, and l n an ant, might produce greater effects than an ele - not you ſay that the knowledge of nature is infinite ? 
els, whe i L þ phant 3 It might diſcover the inſenſible parts of plants You deny that divine underſtanding, in which we be- 
5 gp and animals, and place itſelf upon the ſeat of the firſt lieve the knowledge of all poſſible Beings to be re- 


iprings of our brain, and open ſome valves, by which 
2 


united; but by diſperſing the knowledge, you * 
| ny 
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notions. Tt is ſaid, he died fully perſuaded of his Atheiſm, and that he took ſome 
precautions to conceal his inconſtancy, if there ſhould be occaſion for it [S]J. Had he 
reaſoned conſequentially, he would not have treated the fear of Hell as a chimerical 


thing [TJ]. His friends ſay that, out of modeſty, he deſired that no fect ſhould go by 


deny its infinity. And therefore you ought to ſay that 
nature knows all things, much in the ſame manner as 


we ſay that man A N languages: one man 
a 


does not underſtand them all; but ſome underſtand 
one, and ſome another. Can you affirm that the uni- 
verſe contains nothing, which knows the conſtruction 
of our bodies? If you can affirm it, you contradict your- 
ſelves; you can ſay no longer that the knowledge 
of God is infinitely divided ; the contrivance of our 


organs would be unknown to him. You muſt there- 


fore acknowledge, if you argue conſequentially that 


ſome modification knows it ; you muſt acknowledge 


(136) I have 


that it is very Poſſible for nature to bring a dead man 
to life, and that your maſter confounded his ideas, and 
knew not the conſequences of his principle, when he 


ſaid (136) that if he could believe the reſurrection of 


been aſſured that Lazarus, he would break his ſyſtem to pieces, and 


he ſaid ſo to his 
_ friends, 


willingly embrace the Chriſtian Faith. 

This is ſufficient to ſhew that the Spinoziſts contra- 
dict their own hypotheſis, when they deny the poſſi- 
bility of miracles ; I mean, (to avoid all ambiguity) 
the poſſibility of the facts mentioned in the Holy 


Se 


(137) Penſces di- 
verſes ſur les Co- 
metes, num. 181, 


pag. 565, 566, 
See the Hiſtoire 
des Ouvrages des 
Savans, for 


March 1689, 
Pag. 82. 


138) The Pen- 


fees fur les Co- 
metes Ivere print- 


ed in the year 
1683. | 


[S] He took ſome precautions to conceal his inconſtancy, 
if there ſhould be occaſion for it.] I mean he took care, 


that in caſe the approach of death, or the ſymptoms ' 
of his ill neſs, ſhould make him ſpeak againſt his ſyſtem, 
no ſuſpected perſon ſhould be witneſs of it. The caſe 


is this; or at leaſt we find the following account of it 
in a printed book (137). Perhaps it will be faid that 
Atheiſts © are not greedy of praiſe ? But what can any 
man do more than what was done by Spinoza, a 
little before he died? The thing is of a freſh date 
(138), and J have it from a great man, who had it 
from good hands. He was the greateſt Atheiſt that 
ever lived, and he grew ſo fond of certain philoſo- 
«* phical principles, that the better to meditate upon 
© them, he confined himſelf to a cloſe retirement, re- 
* nouncing all the pleaſures and vanities of the world, 
and minding nothing but thoſe abſtruſe meditations. 
Being upon the point of death, he ſent for his land- 
© lady, and deſired her not to ſuffer that any miniſter 


his 


are ſome things which are endowed with intelligence 
and will, and which are jealous of their power, which 
exerciſe authority over others, which command. them 
to do ſome things, chaſtiſe them, uſe them harſhly, and 
revenge themſelves ſeverely. Is not the earth full of 
ſuch things ? Does not every man know it by expe- 


rience ? It would be a thing altogether unreaſonable - 


to fancy that all Beings of that nature are only upon 
earth, which is but one point if compared to the world. 
Muſt reaſon, wit, ambition, hatred, and cruelty, be 
upon earth rather than any where elſe? Why ſo? 
Can any reaſon good or bad be given for it? I do 
not think ſo. Our eyes induce us to believe that thoſe 
vaſt ſpaces we call Heaven, which have ſuch powerful 
and rapid motions, may as well form men as our 
earth, and deſerve no leſs than the globe we inhabit 
to be divided into ſeveral dominions. We do not 
know what paſſes there ; but if we conſult only rea- 
ſon, it will appear very probable, or at leaſt poſſible, 
that there are thinking Beings in thoſe vaſt ſpaces, 
which extend their empire as well as their light to our 
globe. Our not ſeeing them is not a proof that we 
are unknown or indifferent to them: Perhaps we are 
part of their dominions : they make laws, which they 
reveal to us by the dictates of our conſcience, and are 
very angry with thoſe that tranſgreſs them. The poſ- 
ſibility of it is ſufficient to make Atheiſts uneaſy ; and 


nothing but denying the immortality of the ſoul can 


make them fearleſs. For thereby they would eſcape 
the vengeance of thoſe ſpirits, which otherwiſe might 
be more dreadful than Go p himſelf. I explain my- 
ſelf. There are ſome men, who believe a Go p, a Pa- 
radiſe, and a Hell ; but they create illuſions to them- 
ſelves, and imagine that the infinite goodneſs of the 
moſt perfect Being does not permit him to torment his 


own work for ever. He is the father of all men, ſa 


they; and therefore he chaſtiſes like a father thoſe 
who diſobey him, and after he has made them ſenſible 
of their faults, he reſtores them to his favour in Hea- 


ven. Origen argued in that manner. Others ſuppoſe 


that Go D will annihilate the rebellious creatures, and 
will be appeaſed, and moved to compaſſion with a guem 


(145) S 
who m. 
croſcope: 
have be! 
that ma 
ganized 
mated 1 
ſeed, an- 
therefor 
was Soc 
fore his 
eanceive 


© ſhould ſee him in that condition. His reaſon for it das finem Rex Magne laborum (143). What end of la- (143) Virgil. 
s was, as his friends ſaid, that he had a mind to die bours has your bill decreed f They carry their illu- LEneid, tb, ” 
without diſputing, and was afraid that the weak- fion ſo far, as to think that the everlaſting torments *#-+ 


(135) In the re- 


mark [H ]. 


(140) Ad audi- 


endum oratorem 


ſacrum horis po- 


meridianis ten- 
dentem, finita, 


ingquit, concione, 


Do volente, ad 


ſermones redibis. 


Sebaſt. Kort bol- 
tus, Pref. Libri 


neſs of his ſenſes might make him ſay ſomething in- 
conſiſtent with his principles. That is, he was afraid 
it would be ſaid in the world that his conſcience, 
awakening at the ſight of death, had damped his 
courage, and made him renounce his opinions. Can 
there be a more ridiculous and extravagant vanity, 
and a more fooliſh paſſion for a wrong notion of con- 
ſtancy ? | 

A Preface, which I have quoted above (139), and 
which contains ſome circumſtances of the death of that 
Atheiſt, ſays nothing of this. I find in it that he told 
his landlord who was going to church, I hope you 
will return, Go p willing, and ſpeak with me when 
the ſermon is over (140). But he died quietly before 
his landlord returned, and no body ſaw him die but a 
Phyſician of Amſterdam (141). For the reſt, we are 
told in that preface, that he was extremely defirous to 
immortalize his name, and would have willingly ſa- 
crificed his life for it, though, in order to obtain it, he 
had been torn in pieces by the mob. Auro plane 
non inhiabat, alioqui delata ſibi Profeſſoris munera 


S A K a W . 


mentioned in the Scripture, are only comminatory. 
If ſuch men were ignorant of the Being of a G o p, and 
by conſidering what paſſes in our world, ſhould be- 
lieve that there are Beings in other worlds, which 
concern themſelyes with mankind, they could not be 
eaſy when they come to die, unleſs they believed that 


the ſoul is mortal ; for if they believed it to be im- 
mortal, they might be afraid of falling under the 
power of a cruel maſter, angry with them by reaſon 


of their actions; it would be to no purpoſe to hope 
to come off after having been tormented for ſome 
years. A limited Being may be deſtitute of all man- 
ner of moral perfection; it may be like our Phalaris's 
and Neros, a ſort of men who could have left an ene- 
my in a dungeon for ever, had they been able to get 
an eternal authority. Will they hope that miſchievous 
Beings will not laſt for ever ? But how many Atheiſts 
pretend that the Sun had no beginning, and will have 
no end? This is what I meant, when I ſaid that ſome 
Beings might appear more dreadful than Go p him- 
ſelf? A man may flatter himſelf, when he conſiders 


de tribus Impefto. © Aliquoties non reſpuiſſet homo gloriz avidior & ni- that Gov is infinitely good, and infinitely perfect; (14% Bring - 

ribus, pag. 6, mis ambitioſus, qui vel cum Wittiis amicis ſuis cru- and he may fear every-thing from an imperfect Being: chuſe either his N 
© deliter dilacerari ſublatius optavit, modo vita brevi he does not know whether its anger will not laſt for overcome of 

(141) Id. ibid. * gloriz curſus foret ſempiternus (14.2). - - - Surely he ever. Every body knows the choice of the prophet WW with a 
© was not covetous, otherwiſe he awould not have ſo often David (144). | 18 Plague ſent fs 
(142) Id. ibid. © refuſed the Profeſſorſhip which had been offered him, To apply what has been ſaid to a Spinoaiſt, let us Cod, 7775 
* being a man defirous of glory and too ambitious, who remember that he is obliged by his principle to ac- the P 3 

abould have wiſhed to be cruelly torn to pieces with the knowledge the Immortality of the Soul; for he looks : _—_ Let us 
De Wits, his friends, provided the ſhortneſs of his life upon himſelf as the modification of a Being eſſentially fall now into ib 

dba, recompenſed with immortal glory.” thinking. Let us remember, that he cannot deny band of the 
[T] Had he reaſoned conſequentially, he æuould not that ſome modifications are angry with dbthers, put Lord, 8 0 
have called the fear of Hell a chimerical thing.) Thoſe, them to the torture, make their torments laſt as long — me not 

1 - who believe that the world is not the work of Go p, as ever they can, ſend them to the gallies for life, fl into the 
| | and is not directed by a Being ſimple, ſpiritual, and and would make that puniſhment laſt for ever, if the hand of _—_ 
diſtinet from all bodies, muſt at leaſt confeſs that there death of one party or the other did not prevent it. San, s 


2 Tiberius, 


9 


a 7 < * r * 
2 x * 

1 2 
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his name [U J. It is not true that his followers are very numerous. Few people are 
ſuſpected of adhering to his doctrine; and among thoſe, who are ſuſpected of it, few 
have ſtudied it; and among the latter, few have underſtood it, and moſt of them are diſ- 
couraged by the difficulties and impenetrable abſtractions that attend it (m). But the 
thing is this: at all adventures thoſe, who have little religion, and do not much ſcruple 
to own it, are called Spinoziſts. Thus in France all thoſe who are thought not to believe 
the myſteries of the Goſpel, are called Socinians, though moſt of them never read 
Socinus nor his followers. For the reſt, the ſame thing happened to Spinoza, which 
inevitably happens to all thoſe who frame impious ſyſtems; they ſecure themſelves from 
ſome objections, but they lie open to others that are more perplexing. If they cannot 
be orthodox, if they are ſo fond of diſputing, it were better for them not to dogmatize. 
But of all Atheiſtical ſyſtems, none is leſs capable of deceiving than that of Spinoza; 
for, as I have ſaid before, it is contrary to the moſt diſtinct notions of our minds. 
Objections throng in upon him; and he can make no anſwers but what are more obſcure 
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(m) This is 
the reaſon why 
ſome are of 
opinion that he 
ought not to be 
refut d. See the 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
for June 1684, 
Art. vi, pag. m. 
388, 389. 


than the aſſertions he ſhould maintain (1): 


Tiberius, Caligula, and many others are examples of 
ſuch modifications. Let us remember that a Spinoziſt 
makes himſelf ridiculous, if he does not acknowledge 
that the univerſe is full of ambitious, moroſe, jealous, 
and cruel, modifications; for ſince the earth is full of 
them, there is no reaſon to believe that the air and 
the heavens are not likewiſe full of them. Laſtly, Let 
us remember, that the eſſence of human modifications 
does not conſiſt in being cloathed with a bulk of 
fleſh. Socrates was Socrates the day of his concep- 
tion, or ſoon after (145); whatever he had at that 


= (145) Spinoza, 
= who made mi- 
= croſcopes, ſhould 
have believed 
that man 1s or- 
ganized and ani- 
mated in the 
feed, and that 
therefore Socrates 
was Socrates be- 
fore his mother 
canceived him, 


an end to the circulation of the blood, and the motion 
of the heart, in the matter wherewith it was enlarged : 
and therefore he is afte r his death the ſame modifica- 
tion as he was during: his life, if we conſider only 
what is eſſential to his j2erſon : death cannot therefore 


perſecutors. They may follow him wherever he goes, 
and torment him whatever viſible form he may aſſume. 
Theſe conſiderations night be made uſe of to in- 
duce to the practice of virtue, even thoſe who adhere 
to the impious doctrine of ſuch ſeQs ; for it ſtands to 
reaſon that they ſhould be chiefly afraid for having 
tranſgreſſed the laws reyealed to their conſcience. It 
a is more likely that thoſe inviſible Beings would con- 
* 3 cern themſelves with the puniſhment of ſuch faults. 
5 : 4 [U] His friends ſay, that, out of modeſty, he defired that 
155 4 no ſect ſhould go by his name.] I ſhall ſet down the 
| words of the Pretace of his Opera Poſthuma, without 
I curtailing them. Nomen Auctoris in libri fronte, 
4 & alibi literis duntazcat initialibus indicatum, non 
I * alia de causa, quam quia paulo ante obitum expreſſe 


mandabat, præflgere tur; cur autem prohibuerit, 
nulla alia, ut quidem; videtur, ratio eſt, quam quia 
noluit; ut Diſciplinuu ex ipſo haberet wocabulum. 
Dicit etenim in Appendice quartz partis Ethices 
capite vigeſimo quin to, quod, qui alios conſilio, aut 
re juvare cupiunt, ut ſimul ſummo fruantur bono, mi- 
nime fludebunt, ut Diſciplina ex ipſis habeat vocabu- 
lum; ſed inſuper in tertia Ethices parte Affectuum 
Definit. XLIV. ubi quid fit ambitio explicat, eos, 
qui tale quid patrant, non obſcure, ut Gloriæ cupi- 
dos, accuſat. - - - The two initial letters only of the au- 
thor's name were put to the book, becauſe a little before 
his death he expreſily deſired, that his name ſhould not 
be prefixed to his Ethics, which he had ordered to be 
printed. And why he did ſo, it ſeems no other reaſon 
can be given, but becauſe he would not have the 
Doctrine called by his name. For he ſays in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Appendix to the fourth part 
of his Ethics, that thoſe who would help others to 
the attainment of the ſupreme good, together with 
themſelyes, will not deſire that their doArine be 
called by their name; and where he is explaining 
what ambition is, he plainly taxes ſuch as do this 
with being ambitious of glory." 

LA] He would have been more formidable, had he 
ufed all his ſtill to clear an hypothefis, that is very 
much in vogue among the Chineſe.) A Father of the 
Church owned a thing, which perhaps would not be 


excuſed at this day in a Philoſopher, viz. that thoſe, 
YO I.. V. N 


E , e eee 


along with it. He would have been more formidable, had he uſed all his ſkill to clear an 


hypotheſis, that is very much in vogue among the Chineſe [A], and very different from fvers have fel. 
that which I have mentioned in the ſecond remark of this article. 


time may remain entire, when a mortal diſeaſe has put 


free him from the juſtice or caprice of his inviſible 


« petiit, ne Nomen ſuum Ethicæ, cujus impreſſionem 


and therefore, his poiſon brings a remedy (0) Conſult his 
Letters : you will 
ſee that his an- 


dom any relation 


I have been Juſt no to the ſtate of 
informed the queſtion. 


who deny the Deity or a Providence, alledge probable 
reaſons both for their cauſe, and againſt their adver- 
ſaries. Deos nonnulli eſſe abnegant : prorſus du- 
© bitare ſe alii an ſint uſfiam dicunt: ali; vero exi- 
* ſtere, neque humana curare: immo alii perhibent, 
E rebus intereſſe mortalium, & terrenas adminiſtrare 
rationes. Cum ergo hæc ita ſint, neque aliter fiat, 
© quin ſit unum ex omnibus verum, pugnant tamen 
* argumentis omnes, neque ſingulis deeſt id, quod 
probabiliter dicant, five cum ſuas res aſſerunt, five 
* cumalienis opinionibus contradicunt (146). (146) Arnobius 
Some deny that there are any gods: others ſay they adverſus Gentes, 
doubt whether there are any: others that there are lib. ti, pag. ms 
© gods, but that they tale mo care of human affairs : © 
* and others affirm it, and ſay that they are concerned 
in human affairs, and adminiſtrate them. Since 
therefore theſe things are ſo, and one of all theſe opi- 
* nions muſt neceſſarily be true, yet each of them con- 
* tradidts the other with arguments, and does not want 
* ſomething probable to advance in its favour, and in 
* refutation of the contrary opinions.” If he was in the 
right, perhaps it were chiefly with reſpe& to thoſe, 
who ſuppoſe a great number of ſouls in the univerſe 
diſtinct one from another, each of which exifts by it- 
ſelf, and acts by an inward and eſſential principle. 
They are more powerful one than another, &c. Here- 
in conſiſts the Atheiſm ſo generally ſpread among the 
Chineſe. The author of the following pa.age tells 
us how he fancies they have by degrees obſcured the 
true notions. * (147) God, that moſt pure and per- (14) La Los- 
« fe& Being, is become at moſt the material ſoul of the bere, Relation de 
© whole world, or of its fineſt part, which is Heaven. Siam, Tom. i, 
His providence and his power became limited, tho' * n 
« of a much greater extent than the power and pru- Ses eee 
* dence of men. . . . . The Chineie doctrine hath citation (55) of 
always aſcribed ſpirits to the four parts of the world, the article MAL- 
© to the ſtars, mountains, rivers, plants, towns, and HERBE, and | 
© their ditches, houſes, and their hearths, in a word eee * 
© to every thing. They do not ſay that all ſpirits are POM, remark 
© good ; they acknowledge wicked ones, which they [A]. 
© take to be the immediate cauſe of the evils and mi- | 
« ſeries incident to human life. . (148) And (148) La Loube- 
© therefore as the ſoul of man was, in their opinion, re, ibid. _ 
© the cauſe of all the vital actions of man; in like 7E 595» 59% 
manner they aſcribed a ſoul to the ſun, to be the 
ſpring of its qualities and motion. And becauſe, 
according to this principle, the ſouls, that are diſ- 
perſed every where, produced in all bodies the acti- 
ons which appeared natural to thoſe bodies, this 
was ſufficient in their opinion to explain the whole 
ceconomy of nature, and to ſupply the omnipotence 
and infinite providence, which they admitted in no 
ſpirit, no not in that of Heaven. It is true, that 
becauſe it ſeems that man, uſing natural things for 
his nouriſhment and conveniency, has ſome power 
over natural things ; the antient opinion of the Chi- 
neſe, which aſcribed in proportion a like power to 
all ſouls, ſuppoſed that the ſoul of Heaven could act 
upon nature with a prudence, and a power incom- 
« parably greater than the prudence and power of 
men. But at the ſame time, they acknowledged in 
* the ſoul of every thing an inward power, indepen - 
dent by its own nature of the power of Heaven, and 
Iis N acting 
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informed of a pretty curious particular, viz. That after he had forſaken Judaiſm, he 
publickly profeſſed Chriſtianity, and frequented the aſſemblies of the Mennonites, or thoſe 


055 5 of the Arminians of Amſterdam (9). 


Nay he approved a confeſſion of faith com- 
municated to him by an intimate friend [2 J. 


What is ſaid of him in the continuation of the Menagiana is ſo falſe [Z], that J wonder 
0) Vent. Menage's friends did not perceive it. Mr de Vigneul Marville would have adviſed them 
Marville Me- to leave it out, had he been concerned in the edition of that work; for he has acquainted 


langes, Tom. ii, 
2 © 320, Dutch 


* 


the public, that there is reaſon to doubt of the truth of that fact (p). 


The reaſons he alledges 


. for his doubt are very reaſonable: he would not have been too forward, had he poſitively 


() I underftand 


denied the thing. I ſhall take notice of a miſtake he has committed in the ſame 


by that word the Page [AA], I muſt ſay ſomething concerning the objections I have propoſed againſt 


defects, which 
do not proceed 
from Spinoza's 
aſſerting things 
_ contrary to the 
maxims which 
other Philoſo- 
phers generally 
acknowledge to 
be true, 


the ſyſtem of Spinoza. I might add a very 


(r) See Witti- 
chius's Anti-Spi- 


large ſupplement to thoſe objections, did I 


not perceive that they are already too long, conſidering the nature of my work: this is 
not a proper place to engage in a formal diſpute ; it is ſufficient for my deſign to make 
ſome . obſervations in order to undermine the foundations of Spinoziſm, and to 
ſhew that it is a ſyſtem grounded upon ſuch a ſtrange ſuppoſition, that it 6verthrows 
moſt of the common notions, which are the rule of Philoſophical diſcuſſions. W hoever 
ſhews that this ſyſtem 1s contrary to the moſt evident, and the moſt univerſal axioms we 
have had hitherto, does certainly go the right way to confute it, though perhaps it 1s 


oi, os the Zn. ſo proper to reclaim the old Spinoziſts, as if it was proved to them that the 


trafts of them in 
tbe Acta Erudi- 
tor. 1690, pag. 
346, & ſeq. and 
in the 23d volume 
of the Biblio- 
theque Univer- 
ſelle, pag. 323, 


acting ſometimes againſt the deſigns of Heaven. 
Heaven governed nature as a potent king, whom 
the other ſouls were to obey, and they were gene- 
rally forced to it; but ſome of them did ſometimes 
« exempt themſelves from it.“ I confeſs, it is an ab- 
ſurd thing to ſuppoſe ſeveral eternal Beings, indepen- 
dent one of another, and of an unequal power; ne- 
vertheleſs, this ſuppoſition appeared true to Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, and ſeveral other great Philoſo- 
phers. They admitted an infinite quantity of ſmall 


(149) See the 

anonymous book Thoſe who admit the eternity of matter, are not 

printed in the more reaſonable than if they admitted the eternity of 

as 1690, at an infinite number of atoms; for if there can be two 
mſterdam, wag? : a , 

and intitules, Beings co-eternal and independent as to their exiſtence, 

Philſophia wul- there may be a hundred thouſand millions, and ſo in 

garis refutata infinitum. Nay, they ought to ſay that the number 

of them is actually infinite; for matter, though never 

ſo ſmall, contains diſtinct parts. And it is to be ob- 

ſerved that all the Antients were ignorant of the crea- 

tion of matter; for they never departed from the 

axiom, ex nihilb nihil fit. And therefore they were 

not ſenſible that it is an abſurd thing, to acknowledge 


an infinity of ſubſtances co-eternal, and independent 


one of another as to exiſtence. However abſurd that 
Hypotheſis may be, it is not liable to the frightful 
inconveniencies of Spinoziſm. It would account for 
many phænomena, by aſſigning to every thing an 
active principle, a more powerful one to ſome, and a 
leſs powerful to others ; or if their power was equal, 


it might be faid that thoſe which prevail have a 


greater combination. I do not know whether any 
Socinian did ever fay or believe, that the ſouls of men, 
not being made out of nothing, exiſt, and act of them- 
ſelves. Tei liberty of indifference would manifeſtly 
flow from thence. 

CLT] He even approved a confeſſion of faith communi- 
cated to him by an intimate friend.) One Jarig Jellis, 
his intimate friend, being ſupected of heterodoxy, 
thought himſelf obliged to publiſh a confeſſion of his 
faith for his vindication. Having compoſed it, he 
ſent it to Spinoza, and deſired him to write to him his 
opinion of it. Spinoza made anſwer, that he had read 
it with pleaſure, and found nothing in it that wanted 
to be altered. Domine ac amice Clariſſime : ſcripta tua 
ferdam. The ad me miſſa cum woluptate perlegi, ac talia inveni ut 
title amounts to #ihil in illis mutare poſſim. That confeſſion of faith is 
this, A Catho- in Dutch, and was printed in the year 1684 (150). 


te and Chriſtian (Z} What is ſaid of him in the continuation of the 
— py 8 Menagiana is falſe] 'The ſtory runs thus: I have 


to N. N. by Ja- © heard that Spinoza died for fear of being ſent to the 
rig Jellis. « Baſtille. He cams into France at the ſollicitation of 


(x50) At Am- 


3 


propoſitions of Spinoza are contrary to one another, 
their prejudices, were they forced to confeſs that he does not always agree with himſelf, 
that his proofs are wrong, that he does not prove what wants to be proved, that his 
concluſions are not juſt, &c. This method of confuting him by ſhewing the abſolute 
defects (4) of his work, and the relative defects of its parts compared one with another, 
& ſeq. has been well managed by ſome of choſe who wrote againſt him (). 


bodies of different figure, uncreated, ſelf- moving, &c. 
This opinion is ſtill very common in the Eaſt (149). 


They would be more ſenſible of 


I have been juſt 
| now 


two perſons of quality, who deſired to ſee him. 

Mr de Pomponne was informed of it; and being a 

miniſter very zealous for religion, he did not think 

it proper to ſuffer Spinoza in France, where he 

might have done a great deal of miſchief ; and to 

prevent it, he reſolved to ſend him to the Baſtille. 

Spinoza having notice of it, made his eſcape in the 

diſguiſe of a Cordelier ; but I do not warrant the 

truth of this laſt circumſtance. What is certain is, 

that many perſons, who ſw him, have told me 

that he was a little man, of a yellowiſh complexion, 

that he had ſomething diſm-al in his looks, and ſome- 

thing ominous in his face (151).“ The laſt part of (15 Sequelof 
this paſlage is, I believe, very true; for, be. des that the Menagiana, 
Spinoza was orie inally come from Portugal or Spain, 54g. 1, Etin 
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as his name ſufficiently ſhews, J have heard ſome per- of Holland. 


ſons, who had ſeen him, ſay the ſame thing of his 
complexion, as is related in the Menagiana. But the 
firſt part of this ſtory is a vyretched falſity : from 
whence one may judge how mai1y lies are told in ſuch 
aſſemblies as Mr Menage's Mer curiales, whereof there 
are many at Paris and in other cities. 
[44] T Fall take notice of' a fault My de Vigneul 
Marwille has committed.) The Jew, or rather the 
« Atheiſt, mentioned by Huetius in the preface of his 
* Demonſlratio Evangelica, without naming him, who 
* occaſioned his writing that learned book, is the fa- 
mous Benedict Spinoza, with whom he had ſome warm 
* converſations about religion it Amſterdam (15 2). (15) Vignail 
The Jew, with whom Huetius had ſome conferences Marville, Me- 
at Amſterdam, is Manaſſes Ber .I/xael, whom he hath lang. Tom, . 
named in the Latin poem of his journey into Sweden. 


Eait, 
Altera lux ſpectare dedis myſteria gentis 
Judzz, ductor Judzus & ipſe Manaſſes. 
Aſt adducta ſecans dirus præputia culter | 
Dum tenet attentum, & ſublati inſania ritus, 
Ecce abaci ; quo inferre pii cæleſtia Moſis | 
Scripta ſolent, ſummo extremum limbum pede tango 
Inſcius ; inſueto cuncti fremuere tumultu: 
Diffugio veritus damnoſi vulnera cultri (153). (153) Petras Dr. 
| niel Huetius, 
Next morn the Fewiſh myſteries I view, , wo 
My guide Manaſſes Ben Iſrael the Few : qq. 1706s 


The lengthen'd prepuce now the dreadful ſteel 
Cuts off, and now ſuſpends in air, while all 
The Ijraelites in noify tumult baaul. 

T1 gazing on, unthinking touch the cheſt, 
Where holy Moſes's ſacred law is plac'd: 


Behold, 


pag. 320, Dutch 
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(154) P 
Daniel F 
in Pref 
monſtrat 
gelicæ, p 


165) Tl 
edition 01 
tius's De 
tio Evan 
was publi 
1678, the 
year 167. 
the title 


Y (156) At 


ſterdam f 


mad Vifl 
= 1701, 


Behold they flart, and flare, and all around 

| Loud ſhouts and cries from every part reſound. 
All in a maze, dreading the bloody knife 

And furious Fews, I ran away for life. 


That Jew is, I fay, the Rabbin Manaſſes Ben 
Iſrael. The character Huetius gives of him in the 
reface of his Demonſftratio Evangelica, does not agree 
with Benedict Sp. noza, who never made a figure among 
the Jews; for he left them being very young, and 
after many conteſtations, which had made him odious. 
< Unicum ſelegi de multis argumentum, ſays Mr Hue- 
16% Petrus ius (154), ex Prophetiarum eventu conflatum, quod 
Daniel Huetius, propoſui hoc opere, & quo olim ad retundendam 
Præſat. De- «© Judzi cujuſdam, viri acuti ſane & ſubtilis, contuma- 
monſtrat. Evat- . ciam uſus ſum. Cum enim efſem Amſtelodami, & 
3 Judæorum, quorum magna eſt his in locis frequen- 
tia, ritus ac myſteria penitius introſpicere vellem, 
ad eum deduQus ſum, qui tum inter illos peritiſſi- 
mus, ac totius Judaicæ diſciplinæ conſultiſſimus ha- 
bebatu - - - Among many arguments 1 fingled out 
one, taken from the fulfilling of Prophecies, which J 
have propoſed in this work, and had long ago employed 
to beat down the contumacy of a certain Few, a man of 
awit and ſubtilty. For when I was at Amfterdam, 
and was defirous narrowly to obſerve the rites and 
ceremonies of the Fews, who ate ver numerous in 
thoſe parts, I was carried to him who, at that time, 
was accounted among them to be the moſt knowing and 
© feillful in all the Fewiſh dijcipline” You lee he 
ſpeaks of a remote time, and of the moſt famous 
Rabbin of Amfierdam : and it is to be obſerved, that 
this paſſage is to be found at the beginning of a 
. large book in folio, which came out in the year 
© (15;) The frſt 1678 (155), and whoſe compoſition and impreſſion 
= edition of Hue- took up ſome years. I think that the time Huetius 
= tius's Demorflra- denotes by the word olim, is the year 1652, in 


Y tio Evangelica ; "ap 4 
d publiſhed in which he travelled into Sweden; but if 1 was 
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equel of 15678, though the Miſtaken in this particular, it were ſtill true that he 
enagiana, per 1679, is in means Manaſſes Ben Iirael, who died in the year 1659, 
55 118 de title page. and not our Spinoza, who, as I ſaid before, never 
an Y 


kept a conſiderable rank in the ſynagogue. 2c 
Z [BB] The author of a ſmall Dutch book, printed 
= (156) At Am- within theſe few days (156) J. He only calls himſelf 
= ferdam for Ber- V. N. Philalethes : the title ot his book comes to this; 
CT, demonſtration of the weakneſs of Spinoza's argument, 
3 concerning the only one abſolutely infinite ſubſtance. He 
lays down as a fact; 1. That the whole ſyſtem of 
Spinoza 1s grounded on this propoſition : That there 
is but one A ſubſtance, and that it is abſolutely infinite. 
3 2. That from ſuch a principle Spinoza drew this con- 
I ſequence, That particular Beings are only modifications 
3 of that abſolutely infinite ſubſtance. The author main- 
3 _ tains that this principle, being conteſted by every body, 


| Vigneul ſhould: have been proved with all imaginable care, and 
ille, Me- yet that Spinoza gave no proof of it. I could give 
Tom. * ſome extracts of that piece, for I have ſeen a French 
3205 


tranſlation of it in manuſcript; but becauſe it is but a 
| {mall book, and in all probability it will be printed 
in French or Latin, before my Dictionary comes out, 
it were a needleſs thing to enlarge upon it. 
[CC] An explanation of the objeftion which I have 
grounded upon & O D's immutability.] You will find that 
objection above in the remark [N], numb. II. I muſt 
confirm it, fince ſome perſons maintain that the weak- 
neſs of it ſufficiently appears, if it be conſidered that 
no alteration happens to the god of Spinoza, as being 


b. a ſubſtance infinite, neceſſary, c. Tho' the face of 
N ; the whole world ſhould change at every moment, tho? 
1 . 5 the earth ſhould be reduced to duſt, the ſun darkened, 
Edit. Li- 4 and the ſea become a luminous body, there will only 
1700. I be a change of modifications : the one only ſubſtance 


will always remain a ſubſtance infinite, extended, think- 
ing, and fo will all ſubſtantial or eſſential attributes. 
When they ſay this, they ſay nothing but what I have 
already confuted beforehand (157) : but the better to 
ſhew their miſtake, I muſt 9 here that they diſ- 
pute againſt me, as if I had maintained that, accord- 
ng to Spinoza, the Deity ſucceſſively annihilates and 
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now informed that the author of a ſmall Dutch book, printed within theſe few days [BB], 
makes uſe of it with great force and ability. But to ſpeak of the ſupplement 1 deſign to 
ive: it conſiſts in an explanation of the objection I have grounded on the immutability 
of Gop [CC], and in the examination of this queſtion, whether it be true, as I am told 


ſcveral 


produces again. This is not what I object, when I 
ſay that he makes God ſubje& to change, and diveſts 
him of his immutability. I do not confound, as they 
do, the notion of things, and the ſignification of words: 
by changing, I mean the fame thing which all rea- 
ſoning men have ever meant by that word : I do not 
mean the annihilation and total deſtruction of a thing, 
but it's paſſing through ſeveral ſtates, the ſubject of 
the accidents it ceaſes to have, and of thoie it begins 
to acquire, remaining the ſame. The learned, and 
the illiterate, the Mythologiſts and the Philoſophers, 
the Poets and the Naturaliſts, are agreed in this no- 
tion, and the ſignification of this word. The fabulous 
Metamorphoies, ſo much ſung by Ovid, and the true 
generat:ons explained by Philoſophers, equally ſup- 
poſed the preſervation of the ſubſtance, and kept it 
immutably as the ſucceſſive ſubje& of the old and new 
form. 'Theſe notions have been only confounded by 
the unhappy diſputes of Chriſtian Divines : and yet 
it muſt be confeſied that the moſt ignorant miſſionaries 
come into the right way again, when the queſtion is 
no longer about the Euchariſt If you aſk them, upon 
any other ſubject, what is meant by the change, con- 
verhon, tranſelementation, and tranſubſtantiation of 
one thing into another; they will anſwer you, the 
meaning of it is, for inſtance, that wood becomes 
fire, that bread becomes blood, and blood fleſh, and io 
on. They do not think then of the improper expreſ- 
ſions conſecrated to the controverſy of the Euchariſt, 
that the bread is converted and tranſubſtantiated into 
the body of our Saviour. This way of ſpeaking; does 
by no means agree with the doctrine deſigned to be 
explained by it: it is as if one ſhould ſay, that the 


air of a caſk is transformed, changed, converted, and 


tranſubſtantiated into the wine poured. into the caſk. 
The air goes ſomewhere elſe, and the wine ſucceeds 
it in the ſame place: one of them is not in the leaſt 
metamorphoſed into the other. Neither is the myſtery 
of the Euchariſt, as. it is explained by the Roman 
Catholics, any metamorphoſis : the bread is annihi- 
lated, as to it's ſabſtance; the body of CHRISH 
takes the place of the bread, and is not the ſubject 
of inherence of the accidents of that which are pre- 
ſerved without their ſubſtance. But I repeat it again, 
this is the only caſe wherein the miſſionaries make a 
wrong uſe of the words change, conderſion, or tranſele- 
mentation, of one Being into another : in all other 


things, they ſuppoſe, with the reſt of mankind, 1. That 
it is eſſential to a transformation, that the ſubje& of 


the forms, that are deſtroyed, ſhould ſubſiſt under the 
new forms. 2. That tho' the ſubject be preſerved, 
as to what is eſſential in it, yet it undergoes an in- 
ternal change, properly ſo called, and inconſiſtent 
with an immutable Being. Let the Spinoſiſts there- 
fore no longer imagine that they will be allowed to 


coin a new language, contrary to the ideas of all 


mankind. If they have any ſincerity left, they muſt 
confeſs, that, according to their ſyſtem, Gop is ſub- 
je& to all the viciſſitudes, and all the revolutions, to 
which the materia prima of Ariſtotle is liable, in the 
ſyttem of the Peripatetics. But could any thing be 
more abſurd than to maintain, that ſuppoſing Ariſtotle's 
doctrine, matter is a ſubſtance which never undergoes 
any change ? | 

But in order to embarraſs the Spinoſiſts, it is but de- 
firing them. to give a definition of change. They 
muſt define it in ſuch manner, that either it will 
not differ from the total deſtruction of a ſubje&, or 
that it will agree with that one only ſubſtance, which 
they call Go p. If they define it in the firſt manner, 
they will make themſelves more ridiculous ſtill than 
the tranſubſiantiators ; and if they define it in the ſe- 
cond manner, they.will give up the cauſe. | 

I add, that the reaſon they alledge to elude my ob- 
jections, proves too much; for if it was a good one, 
they muſt needs teach that there never was, nor will 
be, any change in the world, and that all manner of 
change is impoſlible, whether great or ſmall. Let ns 
prove this conſequence, The reaſon, fay they, why 
Gop is immutable, is, becauſe, as a ſubſtance, and an 


extenſion, 


220 


(158) Horat. 
Epiſt. I, lib. i, 
ver. 97. See 
alſo the paſſage 
cited above cita- 
tion (92), | 


(159) Boileau, 
Sat, VIII, ver. 
35 & 49. 
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ſeveral perſons pretend that I have not at all underſtood Spinoza's doctrine [D Dl. It 


extenſion, he neither is nor can be ſubject to any 
change. He is an extended ſubſtance under the form 


of fire, as well as under the form of wood, which 


is converted into fire, and ſo with other things. I will 
prove to them by this very reaſon, that the modifications 
themſelves are immutable. Man is according to their 
ſyſtem, a modification of Go p; they own that man 
is ſubje& to change, ſince he is ſometimes merry, and 
ſometimes melancholy ; ſometimes he wills one thing, 


and ſometimes he wills it not. This is no change, will 


I fay ; for he is as much a man when merry as when 
melancholy : the eſſential attributes of man remain im- 
mutably in him, whether he be willing to fell his 
houſe, or to keep it. Let us ſuppoſe the moſt incon- 
ſtant man in the world, and ſuch as might fitly apply 
to himſelf theſe verſes of Horace : 955 


Mea . . . . pugnat ſententia ſecum. 
Quod petiit, ſpernit : repetit, quod nuper omiſit. 
Aſtuat, & vitæ diſconvenit ordine toto. 
Diruit, ædificat, mutat quadrata rotundis (1 5 8). 


| My mind is with itſelf at ftrift, 
And diſagrees in all the courſe of life; 
And what it hated now, it now deſires; 
What now it throws away, it now admires 3 
Unſettled as the ſea, or fleeting air, 
It raxes, builds, and changes round to ſquare. 
185 CREECH, 


Or who might, more than any body elſe, be the true 
original of theſe verſes of Mr Boileau. | 


Mais I'homme ſans arret, dans ſa courſe inſenſee, 
Voltige inceſſamment de pensee en pensée, 
Son cœur toũjours flottant entre mille embarras, 
Ne ſgait ni ce qu'il veut, ni ce qu'il ne veut pas 
Ce qu'un jour il abhorre, en l'autre il le ſouhaite. 


= * . * = . o o 


Voila l' Homme en effet. Il va du blanc au noir 
Il condamne au matin ſes ſentimens du ſoir. 
Importun à tout autre, a ſoi-meme incommode, 
II change a tous momens d'eſprit comme de mode; 
Il tourne au moindre vent, il tombe au moindre choc. 
Aujourd' hui dans un caſque, & demain dans un 
froc (159). | 


But fillier man, in his inconflant courſe, 
I wilder'd, and oft ſtrays from bad to worſe : 
Toſs'd by a thouſand guſts of wawvering deubt, 
His refileſs mind ſtill rolls from thought to thought: 
In each reſokve un ſtead) and unfix'd, 
And what he one day haths, defires the next. 


This is our image juſt : ſuch is that vain, 
That fooliſh, fickle, motly creature man: 
More changing than a weather cock, his head 
Ne'er wakes with the ſame thoughts he went to bed. 
 drkſome to all beſide, and ill at eaſe, 
He neither others, nor himſelf can pleaſe : 
Each minute round his whirling humours run, 
Now he's a trooper, and a prieft anon, 
To day in buff, to morrow in a gown. 
OLDHamn. 


Let us ſuppoſe a man, who has ſincerely. profeſſed all 
religions in leſs than two years: let us ſuppoſe that he 
1s gone 2 all the conditions of human life; that 
he has been ſucceſſively a merchant, a ſoldier, and a 
monk, and then a married man; that he divorced his 
wife, and then turned regiſter, financier, and clergy 
man, c. If the Spinoziſts tell him, you have 
been very inconſtant: Why ? will he fay, you 
3 | 


ſometimes 


ö 


were a very ſtrange thing, ſince I have only undertaken to confute the propoſition, 


which 


are miſtaken, I have never changed, I have been as 
conſtantly a man ever ſince I was born, as a mountain 
has been a mountain. What could they reply to that 
a een ad hominem 1s it not moſt evident that the 
whole eſſence of the human ſpecies remains in the man, 
whether he wills the ſame things, whether he hates to 
day, what he loved yeſterday, and daily changes his 
inclinations ? 


But to make uſe of an example very proper for a 


country, the inhabitants whereof are uſed to the fea ; 
let us ſuppoſe that a Spinoziſt, at his retutn from Bata- 
via, ſhould fay that his voyage has been longer than 
uſually, becauſe the winds changed almoſt every day. 
He might be anſwered, You are miſtaken, the winds 
never change. Indeed it may be ſaid, that they blow 

1. the North, ſometimes from the South, 
Se. but they always retain the eſſence of wind; 
and therefore they do not change as they are winds, 
and remain as immutable as your one only ſubſtance 
of the world: for you ſay it is immutable, becauſe it 
never changes it's ſtate as to it's eſſential properties. 
No more does the wind change it's ſtate as it is wind, 
it always retains the whole nature and eſſence of it; 
and therefore it is as immutable as your Deity. 

I go farther, and I ſay, that even when a man is 
burnt alive, no alteration happens to him. He was a 
modification of the divine nature when alive; and is he 
not ſo in the flames, or. under the form of aſhes ? 
Could he loſe the attributes that conſtitute a modifica- 
tion? Could he go through any change as he is a 


modification? If he changed in that reſpect, muſt it 


not be ſaid that flame is not a mode of extenſion ? 
Could Spinoza affirm it without contradicting himſelf, 
and deſtroying his own ſyſtem ? This is ſufficient to 
ſhew that thoſe are miſtaken, who pretend I have not 


proved that this ſyſtem makes Go p ſubje& to change. 


My argument cannot be denied, without aſſerting that 
modifications themſelves are immutable, and that no 
alterations happen in man's thoughts, nor in the diſ- 
poſition of matter; which is a moſt abſurd thing, and 
contrary to the doctrines which the Spinoziſts are forced 
to acknowledge; for they dare not deny that the mo- 
difications of the infinite ſubſtance are ſubject to cor- 
ruption and generation. | | 

Let us defire of them to grant us, for a moment, by 
a dato non conceſſo, as the Logicians ſpeak, that Socra- 
tes is a ſubſtance. They muſt then acknowledge, that 
each particular thought of Socrates is a modality of his 
ſubſtance. But is it not true, that Socrates paſſing from 
affirming to denying, changes his thought, and that 
it is a real internal change and properly ſo called! 
And yet Socrates remains ftill a ſubſtance, and an in- 


_ dividuum of the human ſpecies, whether he affirms or 


denies, whether he wills or rejects a thing. And there- 
fore, tho' he does not change as he is a man, he 
cannot be ſaid to be immutable ; and it may very well 
be faid that he is mutable, and actually changes, be- 
cauſe his modifications are not always the ſame. But 
let us grant to the Spinoziſts in our turn, by a dato 
non conceſſo, that Socrates is but a modification of the 
divine ſubſtance ; let us grant, I ſay, that his relation 
to that ſubſtance is, as in the common opinion, the 
relation of Socrates's thoughts to the ſubſtance of So- 
crates. Since therefore the change of thoſe thoughts 
is a good reaſon to maintain that Socrates is not an 


immutable Being, but rather an inconſtant and mutable p 


ſubſtance which very much varies, it ought to be con- 
cluded that the ſubſtance of Go p (160) does actually 
undergo a change and a variation, properly ſo called, 
whenever Socrates, one of it's modifications changes his 
ſtate. It is therefore a moſt evident truth, that for a 
Being actually and really to paſs from one ſtate into 
another, it is ſufficient that it changes, as to it's mo- 
difcations: and if any thing further is required, to 
wit, that it ſhould loſe it's eſſential attributes, annihi- 
lation, or a total deſtruction, would be groſsly con- 


founded with change or alteration. See the Mar- }" 


gin (161). 


[DD] Whether it be true, as J am told, ſeveral per- bil 


ſons pretend that I have not at all underſtood Spinoza's 
doctrine.] I have it from ſeveral hands; but no body 
could tell me the reaſons of thoſe who make ſuch a 


judgment of my diſpute. And therefore I can neither imputed un . 


preciſely 
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preciſely confute them, nor examine if I ought to yield 
to their reaſons, for I know them not. All that I 
can do, is to juſtify myſelf in a general manner ; and 
T think I may fay, that if I have not underſtood 
the propoſition I undertook to confute, it 1s not my 
fault. I would not be ſo poſitive, if I had writ a book 
againſt the whole ſyſtem of Spinoza, examining it para- 
graph by paragraph. Doubtleſs I ſhould not have always 
underſtood him; and it is not likely he himſelf under- 
ſtood every part of his doctrine, and could make all the 
conſequences of his hypotheſis intelligible. But fince 1 
162).See the re- have confined myſelf to (162) a ſingle propoſition, ex- 
gark [P]. preſſed in few words, which appear clear and preciſe, and 
are the foundation of the whole ſtructure, I muſt have 
underſtood it, or it contains ſome ambiguities altogether 
unbecoming the founder of a ſyſtem. However | need 
not be uneaſy upon this account, both becauſe the 
ſenſe I put upon that propoſition of Spinoza is the ſame 
his other adverſaries have put upon it, and becauſe the 
beſt anſwer his followers can make, is, that he has not 
been underſtood (163). Notwithſtanding this charge, 
the laſt author who wrote againſt him (164), under- 
ſtands the propoſition in queſtion as I do; which 
ſhews that their accuſation is looked upon as very ill 
grounded. | I, . 
But to be more particular, what I ſuppoſe in my 
objections amounts to this. I ſay, that Spinoza 
taught, 1. That there is but one only ſubſtance in 
the univerſe. 2. That this ſubſtance is Gop. 3. That 
all particular Beings, material extenſion, the ſun, 
the moon, plants, beaſts, and men, their motions, 
ideas, imaginations, and defires, are modifications of 
Gor. Now I aſk the Spinoziſts, whether their maſter 
taught thoſe things or not ? If he taught them, it cannot 
be ſaid that I have been guilty of the noratio Elenchi, 
or of miſtaking the ſtate of the queſtion ; for my obje- 
ctions, ſuppoſe that this is his very doctrine, and at- 
tack it upon that ſuppoſition. I am therefore ſafe, and 
whoever ſays that 1 have undertaken to confute what 
I did not apprehend, is miſtaken. If it be ſaid that 
Spinoza does not teach the three things above-men- 
tioned, I aſk why he expreſſed himſelf juſt as thoſe 
would do, who ſhould be extremely deſirous to make 
the reader believe that they teach thoſe three things ? 
Is it a fair and laudable thing to uſe the common 
ſtyle, without annexing to the words the ſame ideas 
other men annexed to them, and without informing 
the reader of the new ſenſe put upon them ? But 
in order to diſcuſs the matter, let us enquire wherein 
the miſtake may lie. I cannot have been miſtaken as 
to the word /ubflance ; for I have not confuted Spi- 


(164) See the 


ame remark. 


(164) See the 
remark [BB]. 


noza upon that head; I have admitted what he ſup- 


poſes, that a thing cannot be a ſubſtance, unleſs it be 
independent of all cauſes, or have an eternal and ne- 
ceſſary ſelf-exiſtence. I do not think I was miſtaken 


in ſaying, that, according to Spinoza, Go p only has 


the nature of a ſubſtance ; and therefore I believe that 
if there was any miſtake in my objections, it would 
be only in putting a different ſenſe upon the words 
modalities, modifications, modes, from that of Spinoza. 
But I repeat it again, If I was miſtaken in it, it would 
be his fault: I underſtand thoſe words as they have 
been always underſtood, or, at leaſt, as they are under- 
10 uſe this ſtood by all the new Philoſophers (165); and I had 
> - . — reaſon to believe he took them in that ſenſe, becauſe 
there is between he gave no public notice that he uſed them in any other 
the doctrine of ſignification. It is the general doctrine of Philoſo- 
the modern peri- Phers, that the idea of Being contains two ſpecies un- 
r der it, viz. ſubſtance and accident, and that a ſub- 
Calzndifies, Kc. Nance ſubſiſts by itſelf, ens per /e ſub/fens, and that 
about the nature an accident ſubſiſts in another Being, ens in alio. They 
of accidents, It add, that ſubſiſting by one's ſelf, ſignifies only not 
is a notable diffe- depending upon a ſubje& of inheſion; and becauſe, 


rence 5 b ” . . 0 . 
comes to . according to their notions, this agrees with matter, 


ame with re. angels, and human ſouls ; they admit two ſorts of ſub- 

ſpect to the ob. tance, one of which is uncreated, and the other crea- 

— againſt ted; and they ſubdivide the created ſubſtance into two 

pony ſpecies. One of thoſe two ſpecies is matter ; the other 
our ſouls. 


As for accidents, they all believed before 
the wretched diſputes, which have divided Chriſtianity, 
that they do ſo eſſentially depend upon their ſubject of 
inheſion that they cannot ſubfiſt without it. This was 
their 2. by this they were diſtinguiſhed 


which is the baſis of his ſyſtem, and which he has very clearly expreſſed. 
- confined my felt to the confutation of what he diſtinctly lays down as his firſt principle, 


viz, That GoD is the only ſubſtance that is in the univerſe, and that all other Bei 


ſoul of man. 


221 
I have 


ngs 
are 
from ſubſtance. The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation de- 
ſtroyed that notion, and forced the Philoſophers to 
ſay, that an accident may ſubſiſt without a ſubje&. 
They could not avoid ſay ing ſo, ſince they believed, 
on the one hand, that after the conſecration, the ſub- 
ſtance of the bread in the Euchariſt ſubſiſted no longer, 
and they ſaw, on the other hand, that all the accidents 
of the bread ſubſiſted as before. Wherefore they ad- 
mitted a real diſtinction between a ſubſtance and it's 
accidents, and a mutual ſeparability between thoſe two 
ſorts of Beings, by virtue of which, each of them could 


ſubſiſt without the other. But ſome of them maintained 


ſtill that there are ſome accidents, whoſe diſtinction 

from their ſubject is not real, and which cannot ſub- 

fiſt without it. They called thoſe accidents modes (166). (166) Such a 
Des Cartes, Gaſſendus, and, in general, all thoſe who union, ation, 
have forſaken the ſcholaſtic Philoſophy, deny that an duration, and 
accident can be ſeparated from it's ſubject, ſo as to ol 
ſubſiſt after it's ſeparation, and they give to all acci- 

dents the nature of thoſe that were called modes, and 

uſe the terms of mode, modality, or modification, rather 

than that of accident, Now ſince Spinoza was a great 

Carteſian, it is reaſonable to think that he put the 

ſame ſenſe upon thoſe words as Des Cartes did. If it be 

ſo, he underſtands by the modification of a ſubſtance 

only a manner of Being, which has the ſame relation to 

the ſubſtance, as figure, motion, reſt, and ſituation have 

to matter; and pain, affirmation, love, &c. to the 

For this is what the Cartefians call 

modes, 'They acknowledge no other modes ; from 

whence it appears that they have kept the old notion 

of Ariſtotle, according to which, an accident is of 

ſuch a nature, that it makes no part of it's ſubject, and 

cannot exiſt without it, and the ſubje& can loſe it 

without loſing it's exiſtence. Ey uToxerptry $8 Atyw 

0 EVT uh 5 php@ vuTdpy or, dIvraſoy p- 

TE „ es Atque id in ſubjecto efſe dico quod in aliquo 

guidem eft : & non uti pars: ut fi autem ſcorſum ab eo 

in quo ineſt, fieri nequit (167). All this agrees with (167) Ariftots 
roundneſs, motion, and reſt, with reſpe& to a ſtone, de Prædicam. 
and likewiſe with pain, and affirmation with reſpe& . . 

to the ſoul. If Spinoza annexed the {ame idea to what 

he calls modification of ſubſtance, my objections are 

certainly juſt 3 I have attacked him directly according 

to the true fignification of his words, 1 have rightly 

underſtood his doctrine, and confuted it according to 

it's true ſenſe. In a word, there.is no ground for the 

accuſation I examine. But if he had the ſame notion 

of matter or extenſion, and of human ſouls, as Des Car- 

tes had, and yet would not give the name of ſubſtance 

to extenſion, or to our ſouls, becauſe he believed that 


a ſubſtance is a Being that depends upon no cauſe ; I 


confeſs I have not rightly attacked him, but have 
aſcribed to him an opinion which was none of his. 
This was what remains to be examined. 

Having once laid down, that a ſubſtance is what 
exiſts by itſelf, as independently upon any efficient 
cauſe, as upon any material one, or any ſubje& of in- 
heſion, he ought not to have ſaid that matter and hu- 
man ſouls are ſubſtances : and becauſe, according to 
the common doctrine, he divided Being only into two 
ſpecies, viz. into ſubſtance, and modification of ſub- 
ſtance ; he ſhould have ſaid that matter and human 
ſouls are only modifications of ſubſtance. No ortho- 
dox man will deny that, according to this definition 
of ſubſtance, there is but one ſubſtance in the world, 
and that this ſubſtance is GOD. Then the only thing 
that will remain to be known, is, whether he ſubdi- 
vides the modification of ſubſtance into two ſpecies. If 
he uſes ſuch a ſubdiviſion, and if he means by one of 
thoſe two 2 what the Carteſians and other Chri- 
ſtian Philoſophers call created ſubſtance, and by the 
other ſpecies what they call accident or mode, there 
will only be a diſpute about words between him and 
them, and it will be a very eaſy thing to make his 
whole ſyſtem orthodox, and to put an end to his ſect: 
for a man is a Spinoziſt only becauſe he believes that 
Spinoza has utterly deſtroyed the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian 
Philoſophers, and the exiſtence of an immaterial Gon, 
who governs all things with a perfect liberty. From 
whence we may conclude, by the by, that the Spino- 
ziſts and their adverſaries do perfe&tly agree about the 


ſenſe of the word modification of ſubſtance. Both the 
K kk | one 
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{168) Note, that 
the Carteſian Di- 
vines explain 
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are only modifications of that ſubſtance, If we do not underſtand what he meant by 
it, it is doubtleſs, becauſe he put a new ſenſe upon his words, without giving notice of 
it to the reader. Which is an effectual way to become unintelligible by one's own fault. 


If there is any term that he took in a new ſenſe, and unknown to Philoſophers, it is 


one and the other believed that Spinoza meant by it, 
a Being of the ſame nature with what the Carteſians 


call modes, and that he never underſtood by that word 


a Being, which had the properties, or the nature of 
what we call created ſubſtance, 

Thoſe, who, by all means, would maintain, that I 
am miſtaken, might ſuppoſe that Spinoza rejected only 
the name of ſubſtance given to Beings that depend up- 
on another cauſe, as to their production, preſervation, 
and operation, in fieri, in effſe, & in operari, as they 

ſpeak in the ſchools. 'They might ſay that tho' he 
retained all the reality of the thing, he avoided the 
word, becauſe he believed that a Being ſo dependent 
upon its cauſe, could not be called ens per ſe ſub/iftens, 
ſubſting by itſelf, which is the definition of ſubſtance. 
I anſwer, as I have done above, that if it be ſo, there 
is only a diſpute about words between him and other 
Philoſophers, and that I ſhall willingly confeſs my 
miſtake, if it appears that Spinoza was indeed a Car- 
teſian ; but only that he has been more nice than Des 
Cartes in the application of the word ſabſtance, and that 
all the impiety laid to his charge, lies only in a miſ- 
underſtanding. He only meant (will they add) what 
is to be found in the books of Divines, viz. That the 
immenſity of Go p fills up heaven and earth, and 
all imaginary ſpaces in znfinitum (168), and conſe- 
quently that his eſſence penetrates and locally ſur- 
rounds all other Beings, ſo that it is in him we have 


God's immenſity life and motion (169), and that he has produced no- 


in another man- 


ner. 


(169) EV ay- 


76 yp kchuev, 
nad ανανά,οα, 
KH £C{LEVs 

In ipfo enim vi- 


thing out of himſelf; for ſince he fills up all ſpaces, 
he could not place any thing but in himſelf, there be- 
ing nothing out of him. Beſides, it is well known, 
that no Being can exiſt without him; and therefore it 
is true, that the properties of the Carteſian modes 
agree with what is called created ſubſtances. Thoſe 


vimus, & move- ſubſtances are in Go p, and cannot exiſt out of him 


mur, & ſumus. 
a. Apoſtol. 


cb. xvii, ver. 28. 


and without him. It is therefore no wonder if Spi- 
noza called them modifications; but on the other 
hand, he did not deny that there was a real diſtinc- 
on between them, and that each of them conſtituted 
a particular principle of actions or paſſions, in ſuch a 
manner, that one of them does what the other does 
not; and that when one denies of one of them what 
is affirmed of the other, it is according to the rules of 
Logic, and no body can object to Spinoza, that it 
follows from his principles, that two contradictory 
propoſitions are true of one and the ſame ſubject at the 
ſame time. | | 

All this ſignifies nothing ; and in order to come 
directly to the point, a plain anſwer ſhould be given 


to this preciſe queſtion : does the true and proper 


character of modification agree to matter with reſpe& 
to Gop; or does it not agree to it? Before you 
anſwer it, let me explain by ſome examples, what 
the proper character of modification is. It is to be 
in a ſubject in the ſame manner as motion is in mat- 
ter, and thought in the ſoul of a man, and the form 
of a porrenger in the veſſel called a porrenger. A 
thing cannot be a modification of the Divine ſubſtance, 
only becauſe it ſubſiſts in the immenſity of Go bp, be- 
cauſe it is penetrated by, and ſurrounded with it on all 
ſides, becauſe it exiſts by the power of Gop, and 


cannot exiſt without him, nor out of him ; it 1s fur- 


ther xequiſite, that the Divine Subſtance ſhould be its 
ſubjeF of inherence, juſt as, a to the com- 
mon opinion, the human ſoul is the ſubject of inhe- 
rence of ſenſe and deſire 3 pewter is the ſubject of in- 
herence of the form of a porrenger, and matter is the 
ſubje& of inherence of motion, reſt, and figure. An- 
{wer now: and if you ſay that, according to Spinoza, 
the ſubſtance of Go» is not in ſuch a manner the ſub- 
ject of inherence of that extenſion, of that motion, 


and of thoſe human thoughts; I will confeſs that you 


make an orthodox Philoſopher of him, that there was 
no ground to raiſe ſo many objections againſt him, and 
that he is only to blame tor taking great pains to per- 
plex a doctrine which every body knew, and to forge 
a new ſyſtem built only upon the ambiguity of a word. 
If you ſay, that he believed that the ſubſtance of Gop 
is the ſubje& of inherency of matter, and of all the 
varieties of extenſion and of thought, in the ſame 
ſenſe as Des Cartes ſays that extenſion is the ſubje& of 
2 


in 


inherency of motion, and the ſoul of man the ſub. 
ject of inherency of ſenſations and paſſions, you grant 
all that I deſire : It is in this ſenſe I underſtood Spi- 
noza, and all my objections are oa upon it. 
The reſult of what has been ſaid, is a queſtion of 
fact concerning the true ſenſe of the word modification 
in the ſyſtem of Spinoza. Muſt it be taken for the 
ſame thing, that is commonly called created ſubſtance, 
or muſt it be taken in the ſenſe it has in the ſyſtem of 
Des Cartes? I believe the laſt ſenſe is the right; for 
in the other ſenſe, Spinoza would have acknowledged 
ſome creatures diſtinct from the Divine Subſtance, and 
made either of nothing, or of a matter diſtint from 
Go p. But it were an eaſy thing to prove by a great 
many paſlages of his books, that he admits neither 
of thoſe two things. Extenſion, according to him, is 
an attribute of Go p; from whence it follows, that 
God is eſſentially, eternally, and neceſſarily, an ex- 
tended ſubſtance, and that extenſion belongs to him as 
much as exiſtence. The reſult of which is, that the 
particular varieties of extenſion, which make the ſun, 
the earth, trees, the bodies of brutes, the bodies of 
men, c. are in GoD, as the School-Philoſophers 


ſuppoſe they are in the materia prima, or firſt matter. 


But if thoſe Philoſophers ſuppoſed that the firſt matter 

is a ſimple and one only ſubſtance, they would con- 

clude that the ſun and the earth are really the ſame 

ſubſtance. And therefore Spinoza muſt needs draw the 

ſame concluſion. If he does not fay that the ſun is 

compoſed of Go p's extenſion, he muſt acknowledge 

that the extenſion of the ſun was made out of nothing ; 

but he denies creation ; and therefore he muſt ſay that 

the ſubſtance of Go p is the material cauſe of the ſun, 

is what compoſes the ſun, ſubjectum ex quo, and con- 

ſequently that the ſun is not diſtin from Gop (170) ; (150) Matte, 4 

but Go p himſelf, Go p entirely, ſince, according to 4-ifre ſays, 

his notion, Go p is not a Being compoſed of parts. Phy fie. lib. i, 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that a maſs of gold has ee 

the power to convert itſelf into plates, diſhes, candle- reh 4 

ſticks, porrengers, Oc. it will not be diſtinct from 7 ee 

thoſe plates, and diſhes ; and if it be further ſuppoſed, mparo» vTo- 

that this maſs is ſimple and not made up of parts, it Keifacvoy - 

muſt certainly be entire in each plate, and in each 75 en 
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candleſtick ; for if it was not entire in each of them, eg. Dic e. 

it would have divided itſelf into ſeveral pieces, and nim materiam 

therefore it would be compoſed of parts, which is quod rei cujuique 

contrary to the ſuppoſition. Theſe reciprocal and ſubſectum © 


RC i rimum ex quo 
convertible propoſitions would then be true, e candle- | concord Bag 


flick is the maſs of gold, the maſs of gold is the candleſtick. quid. 


The candleſtick is the whole maſs of gold, the whole 
maſs of gold is the candleftick. This is an image of the 
G0 p of Spinoza: He has the power to convert or to 
modify himſelf into an earth, a moon, a ſea, a tree, &c. 
and he is abſolutely one, and without any com- 
poſition of parts ; and therefore it may be affirmed (151) Obſerve 


that the earth is Go p, that the moon is Gop; that this difference, 


the earth is Go p entire, that the moon is ſo too; that that the accifents 
God is the earth, that Go p is the moon; that Gop of the Peripate. 
entire is the earth, that G o p entire is the moon. dies are rei“ 
5 ſtinct from their 
There can be but three ways, according to which, ſubject of inhe- 
the modifications of Spinoza are in Gop : but none of gon, and that 
of thoſe ways is what the other Philoſophers ſay of the Spinoza cannot 
Fo | in its ſay lo of the 
created ſubſtance. It is in Gop, ſay they, as in its 7 e 
efficient and tranſitive cauſe; and conſequently it is D ſub⸗ 
really and wholly diſtinct from Gop. But according ſtance; for if 
to Spinoza, the creatures are in Gop, either as an they were dilind 
effect in its material cauſe, or as an accident in its from it, _— 
ſubject of inheſion, or as the form of a candleſtick in RS 
the pewter it is made of. The ſun, the moon, the —— be made 
trees, as they are things that have three dimenſions, out of nothing. 
are in Gop as in the material cauſe of which their Spinoza wh 
extenſion is compoſed ; and therefore there is an I- oe Rk 
dentity between Gop and the ſun, Ic. The ſame ,. the Peripat 
trees, as they have a form, whereby they are diſtin- tics do, when 
guiſhed from a ſtone, are in Gop, as the form of a they ate told = 
candleſtick is in pewter. To be a candleſtick is only 8 ke 
a manner of being of the pewter. The motion of bo- , ding 
dies, and the thoughts of men, are in Go p, as the from the % 
accidents of the Peripatetics are in the created ſub- ſtance. = : 
ſtance ; they are entities inherent in their ſubject, Joun #7, 
, . > une 1 7025 P g 
which are not compoſed of it, and which make no J 80, edition o 
part of it. See the margin (171). Amiterdam- 
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Theologico- Politicus. I very 


Jam not ignorant, that an apologiſt of Spinoza 
61 Kufelarr, (172) maintains that this Philoſopher does not aſcribe 
Spree. Artis far a material extenſion to Go p, but only an intelligible 
tiocinand!, page f1 d ſuch fall 7 inati 
Noe, that Extenſion, and ſuch as falls not under our imagination. 
he is very anzry But if the extenſion of the bodies we ſee and imagine, 


with Blyenburg, is not the extenſion of Go Dp, whence comes it? How 
who ſaid that 


Spinoza aſcribed . ; : 
a material exten- thing, Spinoza 1s an orthodox man, his new ſyſtem 


fon to God, ſignifies nothing. If it has been produced out of the 
Note alſo, that intelligible extenſion of Gop, it is till a true crea- 
paz. 230, & ſex. tion; for the intelligible extenſion being but an idea, 
5 eng and not having really the three dimenſions, cannot 
—_— N pon, form the matter of the extenſion, which formally exiſts 
ſomething againſt Out of the underſtanding. Beſides, if we diftinguiſh 
the ſyſtem of two ſorts of extenſion, one intelligible belonging to 
Spinoza. Gop, the other imaginable belonging to matter, we 
muſt alſo admit two ſubjects of thoſe extenſions di- 

ſtint one from another; and then the unity of ſub- 
ſtance will be deſtroyed, and the whole ſtructure of 

Spinoza falls to the ground. We may therefore ſay, 

that his apologiſt does not. reſolve the difficulty, and 

raiſes greater ones. | 

The Spinoziſts may take advantage of the doctrine 

of Tranſubſtantiation ; for if they conſult the writings 

of the Spaniſh ſchool-men, they will find many ſub- 

tilties to anſwer ſomething to the arguments of thoſe, 

who ſay, that one and the ſame man cannot be a Ma- 

hometan in 'Turky, and a Chriſtian in France, ſick at 

Rome, and well at Vienna ; but perhaps they will at 

laſt find themſelves obliged to compare their ſyſtem 

with the myſtery of the Trinity, to clear themſelves 

from the contradictions that are objected to them. If 

they do not ſay that the modifications of the divine 

ſubſtance, Plato, Ariſtotle, that horſe, that ape, this 

tree, this ſtone, are as many perſonalities, which tho' 

zdentified with the ſame ſubſtance, may be, each of 

them a particular and determined principle, and diſtinct 

from the other modifications ; they will never be able 

to anſwer the objection grounded upon their over- 

throwing this principle, Naas contradictory terms cannot 

belong to the ſame ſubjeet at the ſame time. Perhaps 

they will ſay ſome time or other, that as the three 

perſons of the Trinity, without being diſtinct from the 

divine ſubſtance, as Divines teach, and without having 

any abſolute attribute that is not the ſame in number 

in each of them, have nevertheleſs each of them ſome 

Properties that may be denied of the others ; ſo Spi- 

noza may have admitted in the divine ſubſtance an in- 

finite number of modalities or perſonalties, one of 

which does a thing, which the others do not. This 

will not be a true contradiction, ſince Divines acknow- 

ledge a virtual diſtinction, i ordine ad ſuſcipienda duo 
preaicata contradiforia, with reſpect to the ſuſcepti- 
bility of two terms that contradict one another. But, 


_ 


— 
8 


1 


has it been made? If it has been produced out of no- 


in all appearance the word modification. But whatever ſignification he takes it in, he 


„ The remark Cannot avoid being confounded, as may be ſeen in a remark of this article (a). Thoſe 

who will carefully examine the objections I have propoſed, will eaſily perceive that I (9 1tis inferted 
have taken the word modification in the ſenſe it ought to have, and that the conſequences 
I have drawn, and the principles I have laid down to confute thoſe conſequences, 
perfectly agree with the rules of reaſoning, 

obſerve, that the ſide which I attack, and which always appeared to me very weak, 

that which the Spinoziſts take the leaſt care to defend [E EJ. I ſhall conclude with Pig of the 
this obſervation, that ſeveral perſons have aſſured me that his doctrine, even conſidered varia. That of- 
without a relation to religion, appears very contemptible to the greateſt Mathematicians 12 
of our days (5). This may be eaſily believed, if theſe two things be conſidered : firſt, 


that no man ought to be more fully perſuaded of the multiplicity of ſubſtances, than the Otten 
thoſe, who apply themſelves to the conſideration of extenſion z ſecondly, 
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in the Mercure 
Galant, for the 
do month of Sep- 
I do not know whether it be neceſſary to pow un ny na 
18 by an officer in 


e will ſpeedily 
give in medals, 


the Ottoman 
that moſt of Empire, from 


* . Fi 2 2 5 f. 4 . : 
But there is nothing more contrary to Spinoza's it's foundation 
hypotheſis, than to aſſert that all bodies do not touch one another; 


were two ſyſtems more oppoſite than his and that of the Atomiſts. 
3 Epicurus 1n rejecting Providence, but in all other things their ſyſtems are like fire 


that it is a work 
and there never wherein he has 


| + laboured two and 
He agrees with twenty years, 


have it printed at 


| Geneva. He alſo 
I have juſt now been reading a letter (c) where it is ſaid that he lived for ſome time in 


ſays that he de- 


the city of Ulm, that the magiſtrates made him depart from thence, becauſe he there diſperſed 2 Cute, 
his pernicious dofirine, and becauſe it was there alſo that he began to write his Tractatus 
much queſtion all this, 

that his father, whilſt he continued a Proteſtant, was Spinoſa's 
was chiefly by bis means that excellent genius renounced the ſect of the Jews. 


into the Turk iſh 
language, which 


The author of the letter adds he has been de- 
great friend, and that it e g 


ſome perſons at 
Adrianople. 


Metaphyſical degrees (173), which ſome will have to (173) So they 
be ſuſceptible of two contradictory oppoſitions, that ©! ee 
would be entirely to deſtroy Philoſophy, to transfer to — 3 
natural things what Revelation teaches us concerning animal, rationa- 
the nature of Gop ; for it would make way to prove /is, which con- 
that there is no real diſtinction between the creatures ſtitute the nature 
(174). Dices quarts, dari diſtinctionem virtualem inter th Th * | 
animalitatem, & rationalitatem, equivalentem reali, are not diſtinct 
quatenus, etiamſi a parte rei fint idem, una tamen poteſt one from ano- 
terminare cognitionem, altera vero non, quod eſt ægui- ther, but that 
valere duabus rebus diſtinctis; ficut, licet efſentia di- they _ 8 
vina fit idem realiter cum Paternitate, tamen eſſentiæ — 19 75 
convenit communicari tribus perſonis, Paternitati verò | 


non convenit ea communicatio, Reſpondeo . . . . . expli- (174) Arriaga, 

care res creatas per hoc aded difficile exemplum, eff res Diſput. V Losi- 
le difficillimas intelligere, præterquam quod, fi 55 we ty 00h 

e cen „%% quad, + 10, page m'83, 

ex diwinis liceret argumentari ad creata, etiam poſſet in- 

ferri, animalitatem poſſe produci, quin producatur ratio- 

nalitas. .. .. . (175) Imo etiam paſſet inferri res omnes (175) Id. ibid. 

creatas efſe idem realiter inter ſe, & wirtualiter, ſolum Pag. 84. 

diſtinckas, & quando una illarum perit, altera produci- 8 

tur, una movetur, altera quieſcit, id fieri ſecundum di- 

verſas formalitates ejuſdem entitatis. . . Cum ergo 

Deus ex una parte propter ſuam infinitatem nece//ario ca- 

reat compoſitione phyſica, & ex alia parte non poſſit na- 

tura divina eſſe multiplex, fed unica tantum in tribus 

perſons, quæ omnia non poſſunt intelligi fine virtuali di- 

tinctione in ordine ad ea duo prædicata contradictoria, 

non licet ponere in creaturis ſimilem diſtinctionem, cum 

neque creaturarum perfectio, neque ulla ratio efficax 

polſit efſe ad illam ponendam : imo potius (ut jam dixi) 

fi ſemel poneretur, non eſſet ullum fundamentum ad di- 

ſtinguendas inter ſe realiter creaturas; & conſequenter 

deſtrueretur tota Philoſophia. How much are we be- 

holden to Spinoza ! He deprives us as much as in him 

lies, of the moſt neceſſary of all principles; for if it 

was not certain that one and the ſame thing cannot be 

at the ſame time, ſuch as it is, and not ſuch as it is, 

all our meditations and reaſonings would be inſignifi- | 

cant. See what Averroes ſaid (176). | (276) Quo fit ut 
[EE] The fide which JI attack . . . . . is that which merito dicat A- 

the Spinoziſts take the leaſt care to defend.) I have at- verrois hoc loco 

tacked Spinoza's ſuppoſition, that extenſion is not a — rar 

compounded Being, but one numerical ſubſtance ; and poſſibile non eſſe 

I have pitched upon that part of his ſyſtem, becauſe philoſophari, ſed 

I knew the Spinoziſts ſay the difficulties do not lie in ne diſputare qui- 

that. They think they are much more perplexed, der ut ratioci- 

when they are aſked how thought and extenſion can be Meaph Fl 2; 

united in one and the ſame ſubſtance. There is ſome- Hotel. <4 iv, cap. 

thing odd in this; for if it be certain, according to iii, pag. m. 655. 

our ideas, that thought and extenſion have no affinity 

one with another, it is ſtill more evident that exten- 

ſion conſiſts of parts N diſtin one from another; 


8 c and yet they are more ſenſible of the firſt difficulty 
as the ſubtfle Arriaga judiciouſly obſerves, ſpeaking of 


than of the ſecond, and call the latter a trifle if com- 


and that he will 
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pared with the other. I thought therefore it was 
neceſſary to give them occaſion to argue thus : if that 
ſide of our ſyſtem can hardly be defended, which we 


(a) For July 


1634, Art, V. des Lettres (a). 


(a) For February 


9086, Ar IX. going. See the ſame Nouvelles (a). 


SPON DAN US (Jonn D;) ſon of a counſeller and ſecretary of Joan of Albret 

Queen of Navarre, was born at Mauleon de Soule in the country of Biſcay in the 

(a) Petrus Fri- year 1557 (a). He made fo ſpeedy a progreſs in the Belles Lettres, that he undertook 

to comment on Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, when he was twenty years of age [A]. 

He enjoyed conſiderable poſts, that of Lieutenant-General to the Preſidial of Rochelle, 

and afterwards that of Maſter of the Requeſts to King Henry the IVth. He abjured 

the Reformed Religion in the year 1593, and immediately atter publiſhed the declaration 
A great many ſlanders were ſpread about againſt 

him [CJ. He left the court a little after he had forſaken the Proteſtants, and hid him- 

There he undertook to write a book of controverſy, 


Zonius in Vita 
Henrici Sponda- 
ni, zuitio, 


of his motives to that change [B]. 


ſelf among the mountains of Biſcay, 


[4] He made fo ſpeedy a progrejs : .. . that he under- 
took to comment on the Iliad and Odyſſey, when he was 
twenty years of age.) This is what Frizonius obſerves ; 
he adds, that Spondanus was the firft who publiſhed 
ſuch a commentary in Latin, Joannes Spondanus ſum- 
© mo anatura inſtructus ingento vir literatiſſimus, qui 
9 * annos natus viginti Iliadem & Odyſſeam Homeri 
(1) Petrus Fri- * Latine P Ius MoxrALIuu commentatus (1). 
2onius in Vita John Spondanus, a man of great genius and learning, auas 
Henrici Sponda- © the firſt who ever commented in Latin on the Iliad and 
TY nn © Oadyſtty of Homer, at twenty years of age. If by this he 
meant, that when Spondanus was twenty years of age, 
he publiſhed that commentary, it would be a miſtake, 
for the firſt edition was publiſhed at Baſil in the year 
1583, in folio. He dated the Epiſtle Dedicatory at 
Baſil the twelfth of June in the ſame year. He had 
taken care of that edition himſelf (2), and was then 
twenty-ſix years old, but we may believe that he was 
only twenty when he began that work. He dedicated 
it to his Mecznas the King of Navarre, who was af- 

terwards King of France. The ſecond edition was 

alſo dedicated to that Prince by Sebaſtian Henric Petri, 

Bookſeller at Baſil in the year 1606. Florimond de Re- 

mond cannot be ſo eafily excuſed as Frizonius, ſince he 

ſays that Spondanus publiſhed his Commentary on 

Homer when he was nineteen years of age. Here are 

his words, In order to finiſh his auork, he retired to the 

fartheſt extremity of this kingdom, to the mountains of 

| Biſcay, the place of his birth. There, amidſt deſarts and 

folitudes, moved by the incredible zeal which he had, to 

bring back to the way of ſalvation thoſe whom he had 

left in the paths of perdition, he undertook to anſwer a 

book which Theod. Beza had juſt publiſhed ( as his maſter- 

piece) concerning the Marks of the Church. For that pur- 

poſe he employed the moſt ſerious hours of three or four 

months, beftowing the reſt, as it were for his amuſement, 

in finiſhing his tranſlation of Seneca, which will ſoon be 

| | publiſhed, and in reviſing his Hefiod and Homer, whom 
(3) Florimond de Hat rare Si dure commented upon and publiſhed, when 
Remond (or Rz- he.avas nineteen years of age (3). Mr Moreri juſtly ſays that 


mound, as he 


72 4 0 _ The author whom he quotes ſpeaks of them with con- 


Preface de Ia Re. tempt; Note nullius momenti, quaſgue Caſaubonus futiles 
ponſe du Sr. de vocawit (5). Notes of no importance, and ſuch as 
Sponde au Caſaubon called trifling. Notwithſtanding we may 
22 Fear admire how ſo young an author acquired the learning 
nne appears in that commentary. | | 
(4) Moreri knew. Let us note, that in the year 1583 he publiſhed at 
not that he was Baſil in 8. Ariſtotle's Logic in Greek and Latin 
brother to Henry with marginal notes. The Greek text was corrected 


(2) Id. ibid. pag. 


23, cap. v. 


Spondanus, in ſome places, and the Latin Verſion joined with it 
e of Fa- Was new (6). 
ers. 


[B] Immediately after he publiſhed the declaration of 
his motives to that change.) He ſays in his Epiſtle 
Dedicatory to Henry the IV, that though he had 
imitated that prince in changing his religion, yet that 
example was not his motive: he acquaints us in his 

reface that he retired from the court, before his 
(6) See the Epi- Look was printed, that having put it in the hands of 
tome of Gelner's he Printer of Melun, he was obliged to go to his own 


Biblioth, pag. 
498, * country, on account of his father's death, and in or- 
2 


(5) Bibliogr. Hi- 
ſtoric. Philologi- 
ca-Curioſa, 


Folio D. 


| eo 9 at” | LY 
SPON. SPONDANUS. 


SPON (CHART BS) a Phyſician of Lyons. See the Nouvelles de Ia Republique 


SPON (Jacos) a Phyſician of Lyons, and an Antiquarian, ſon of the fore- 


myſelf ſo unreaſonably, and withdrew from my advance- 3 
ment near the King's perſon. Others laughed at me, as Z 


Spondanus's Commentaries on Homer are not efteemed (4). 


4 & 
# 


tool to be proof againſt all attacks, how ſhall we de 
CEC 


but, 


der to place his affairs on a better footing. During that 
time adds he, I have heard the reports which avent 
concerning me. Some were ſorry for me; becauſe 1 loſt 


if my boaſted converſion had only procured me a ſhameful 
retreat... They afflicted me moſt, who publiſhed that I 
was going again to change, and to reſume my former 
errors, that the Sorbonne of Paris had cauſed my de- 
claration to be burnt, becauſe ſaid they, it contained ſeue- 
ral Mahometan impieties; and all the mountains reſounded 
with this report. For my part, I know that the moſt 
conſiderable Doctors of that faculty had ſeen it, and ap- 
proved it under their hand, However, I was wery 
defirous to find a copy of it, that I might more clearly 
prove this report to be falſe (7). At laſt he recovered (5) ſean de Sym 
one, he reviſed the work, and gave it to be printed. de, preface toi 
The Antwerp edition of it by Arnault Coninx 1595 Pcration, py 
ar Tow, is that which I have uſed. I have not ſeen that 7 * 
of the year 1597 (8). Florimond de Remond is not 
exact, when 4: & "9 that Spondanus, after he had 9 
publiſhed the reaſons of his happy converſion . . .. took the the Confelſad 
reſolution to leave the court (9). | Sanci, ſpears d 
[C] A great many ſlanders were fpread about againſt 10 5 13 
him.) You need only ſee the Epiſtle Dedicatory of 1699. | 
the Confeſſion of Sanci, and the notes added to it in 
the Amſterdam edition 1699: but as the book I am (9) Florimon 
going to quote is much more ſcarce than that I have de Remond, 
juſt mentioned, I ſhall give a long paſſage of it. His fra, un 
death, which was ſo happy and ſo peaceable, could “““ 
not eſcape the malice of thoſe, who, bearing his | 
* converſion impatiently, have dared to publiſh that 
* he died in a miſerable and deſperate condition, and 
© that his death, which followed his converſion, was 
* the ſentence of his condemnation, and a judgment 
* of Gop upon him. This is entring very far into 
the ſecrets of the council of Goo . . It is truly 
* a judgment of Gop, not upon Spondanus, but up- 
© on us. For it is a great ſign of the wrath of Gon, 
when he takes off thoſe who are uſeful and neceſſary 
to us, and who may promote the good and profit of 
the publick. And perhaps it was a particular pro- 
* vidence of heaven which called him from among us, 
© before he was encompaſſed with the torrents of 
* abuſe, which gathered on all hands to pour upon 
* him. For let a man be ever ſo well armed with 
confidence; calumny will often ſtrike home, and 
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even innocence trembles at the approach of that 
monſter, which Apelles repreſented in ſo lively a 
manner to the ſhame of the calumniator Antiphilus. 
While he lived a Catholic, he looked on all theſe 
ſlanders with contenipt : now he is in heaven, he 
pities and compaſſionates thoſe who are the authors 
of them. I remember that one day when ſome per- 
ſon had ſhewn him on purpoſe the defamatory let- 
ters which were written againſt him : truly, ſaid he, 
ſmiling, the author of them ſays not enough, if you 
conſider his cuſtom, but indeed too wet if you 
conſider my innocence. It is his temper to revile 
with animoſity, and it is mine to bear it with pa- 

© tience, Let him attack me, like an Han 
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all his might, to compoſe that work (b), though the bad ſtate of his health ſhould have (4) lake fn. 
induced him to interrupt his labour, He died before he had finiſhed it, on the eigh- wk [B]. 


teenth of March 1595. He was buried at Bourdeaux in the Cathedral 


« with abuſe, and I will defend myſelf, like a Ca- 
«© tholic, with modeſty (10). | 

There is a great miſtake in theſe laſt words; for 
they ſuppoſe that the ſpirit of modeſty was peculiar to 
the Roman Catholics, and the ſpirit of ſatire to the 
Proteſtants. We muſt own that on both ſides there 
prevailed a cruel cuſtom of loading with infamy thoſe 
who changed their Religion, and of employing all 
manner of abuſe for that purpoſe (11). Their whole 
life was fifted, even back to their infancy ; all the fins 
of their youth were * together, every part of 
their behaviour was pried into; looſe reports, facts 
which might be true, and ſuch as could admit of a 
bad conſtruction were all aſſembled and blended toge- 
ther, when minds full of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt exa- 
mined them without mercy: and an infinite number of 
ſatires compoſed after this manner were dealt about in 
the world. We need not aſk cui Bono, to what 
purpoſe. For it is manifeſt enough that both ſides 
propoſed two or three conſiderable advantages by this 
proceeding. They hoped that the conduct of deſerters 
would give no ſcandal, provided they repreſented theſe 
deſerters as perſons who had ſold themſelves to ini- 
quity, and were void both of honour and conſcience. 
By this they would prevent its being believed, that the 


uncertainty of the doctrines which they maintained, 


and the reaſons alledged by the other ſide had pre- 
vailed with thoſe deſerters to abjure their religion. 
They would leſſen the triumph of their adverſaries, 
by maintaining that they had only gained proſelytes 
who were ruined and infamous in their character. In 
ſhort, by expoſing to infamy thoſe who had revolted, 
they propoſed to. raiſe a greater horror againſt revolt- 
ing; and to frighten any who ſhould think of apoſta- 
tizing : it being probable that thoſe who were afraid 
of ſatire, would not dare to lay themſelves open to it 
by changing their Religion, when ſo many formidable 
examples might teach them that their party would 
fully execute this threatning. 


| Quid me commorit (melius non tangere clamo) 
Flebit & inſignis tota cantabitur urbe (12). 


For if he does, he ſhall repent the wrong : 

The warning fair, his wices ſhall be ſpeaun, 
And life expos d to all the cens'ring town. 
. TEN;  Caxtcn, 


But if the advantage was viſible in thoſe reſpects, the 
loſs was not leſs viſible on other accounts; and thus it 
is ſurpriſing that the foreſight of the bad conſequences 
of this reſentment, did not temper it. Nothing could 
harden the adverſe party in their errors more than the 
laſh of theſe perſonal ſatires. Each fide imagines that 
the fpllowers of the other are ſlaves to a blind preju- 
dice, and a paſſionate obſtinacy. And does not each 


confirm the other in ſuch an opinion, when they 
| blacken the character of the man who has left them, 


and employ againſt him, not a modeſt, a civil, and 
Charitable anſwer to the motives which he publiſhes, 
but a violent anſwer, and perſonal defaming invectives. 
That fide which has won a proſelyte gives no credit to 
the ſtories publiſhed by the fide which he has left ; 
but looks upon them as baſe calumnies, and thus they 
perſuade themſelves more and more, that nothing pre- 
vails on the other fide but paſſion and obſtinacy, with- 
out the leaſt mixture of an evangelical temper. Surely 
to perſecute a convert with libels, is the way to alienate 
him wholly. Perhaps he would have returned into 
the pale of the Church, had he been calmly and civilly 
admoniſhed of his fault: his return would have been 
a triumph which might have been advantageouſly op- 


poled to the victory which their enemies boaſted of. 


But that advantage is loſt, if they irritate this weak 
brother. 


He cannot but be very ſenſible of his inno- 
cence with regard to ſome points in the ſatires which 
defame him (13). From thence forward he conceives 
a bad opinion of his antient brethren, and of the mo- 
tive by which they act. If the truths which they 
divulge make him uneaſy, the lies ſerve not a little to 


make him more ſo: he contracts a hatred againſt inſt their 
VOL. V. No. CXXIV. | 


| St Andrew 


F which diſpoſes him to hate their opinions; 
© that he who was at firſt only an outward convert, 


Church of 


now becomes one inwardly. Anger produces this 


effect. It is probable that Spondanus, poſſeſſed with 
this paſſion, by reaſon of the terrible calumnies which 
were ſpread about againſt him, baniſhed every idea 
which might recommend to him his former religion. 
He grew a ſtanch Catholic out of a reſentment againſt 
the Proteſtants (14). Du Perron's diſcourſes could 
not ſo much confirm him in the Romiſh Religion as 
his own reſentment. 

It will be in vain to object to me in the words of 
the Pialmiſt, Imple faciem eorum ignominia, quærent no- 
men tuum Domine, --- Lord cover their face with reproach, 
and they will ſeek thy name (15): J will anſwer, that 
when we make this prayer, we ought to leave the 
iſſue of it to Providence, and not aſſign it to the pens 
of ſatirical writers. They are very unfit perſons to 
bring back into the way of truth, thoſe whom they 
defame for having turned aſide from it. They have 
not well underſtood that an evangelical ſpirit is a fire 
which ought to enlighten and warm, but not to burn, 
calcinate, and ſtigmatize. We muſt ſay the ſame thing 
of this fire, that a Spaniſh author ſaid of the fire of 


(14) See the Nou- 


velles de la Re- 
publique des Let- 
tres, September 
1686, Þ 1096, 


(15) See the ſame 


Nouvelles, Fe- 
bruary 1685, 
Art. II, p. 151, 
of the ſecond 
edition. 


virtuous love, Arde y no quema 3 alumbra y no danna; 


quema y no conſume, reſplende y no laſtima, purifica y no 
abraſa ; 7 aun calienta y no congaxa (16). - - I glows, 


But ſeorches not; it enlightens, but hurts not; it burns, 


but conſumes not; it glitters, but dazzles not; it refines, 

without deſtroying; and though it be hat, yet it is not 

painful. | | . 
As «v the profit which may ariſe from the art of 


(16) Guevarra, 
See the preface 
of Scuderi, be- 
fore the Poem of 
Alaric, 


being formidable by fatire, it is a diſputable point. 1 


would not deny that when people obſerve that their 


failings are ſupported; while they appear zealous for 
their religion, but that, if they leave it, theſe fail- 


ings will furniſh matter for defamatory libels, they 


may be reſtrained from abjuring, by the fear of ſlander. 
A Satiriſt may ſtrike with terror thoſe who are not 
conſcious of their innocence. | | 


Enſe velut ſtricto, quoties Lucillius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
Criminibus, tacita ſudant præcordia culpa (17). 


But when Lucillius Brandiſbes his pen, 

And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold fweat fands in drops on every part. 

And pain and anguiſh ſeize the witious heart. 
He may even alarm the mind of a good man; who is 
defirous of an honeſt fame. We know too well the 


power of calumny. The teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience does not ſecure us againſt the credulity of man- 


kind. But after all, is it not a conſiderable advantage 


to keep weak members within the pale of the Church; 
and ſhould we not imagine that the fear of ſlander 
will be but a weak barrier to thoſe whom other paſ- 
ſions animate to revolt, and who may depend upon 


being cordially received by the oppoſite party, and [ 


on being reputed by them as virtuous perſons, and un- 
deſervedly caluminated (18). The change of Religion 
is a marvellous waſh-in the eye of converters. They 
may be ſaid to claim the right of promiſing what 
God promiſes in the Bible: Though your ſins be as 
ſcarlet, they ſpall be as white as ſnow ; though they be 
red like crimſon, they ſhall be as wool (19). Note, 
that in order to weaken the ftrength of ſatires, the 
adverſe party made them paſs for an artifice, and at 
laſt pretended that this mine having taken air, had no 
effect. Let us quote a modern author. 
This declamation is not more ſerviceable 
to this author's (20) defign, which is to blacken the 
reputation of all thoſe who are converted, to the 
end, that the fear of being ranked among defamed 
« perſons might hinder others from turning Catholics. 
© I own that when the Proteſtant party bethought 
* themſelves of this ſtratagem, ſome people at rd 
* were {imple enough to be deceived: by it, and to be 
kept in their errors for fear of loſing their reputa- 
tion. But that artifice is become entirely uſeleſs, 
L1l . * becauſe 


c 
c 
s 
c 


We 


(17) Juven. 
Sat. I, ver. 165. 


(18) See remark 
M], of the ar- 
ticle CAYET, 
at the end, and 
the words of 
Mr Daille to 
Father Adam: 
As ſoon as that 
man (Mr Cotti- 
by) whom you 
have for ſome 
years continually 
blackened with 
the baſeſt crimes, 


preſented himſelf 


to you, he was 
cordially received. 
In a moment he 
is become whiter 
than the ſnow. 
Daille, Repli- 
que as Pere A- 
dam, Part. ili. 


(19) Ifaiab i. : 18, 


(20) That is 
Mr Jurious 
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(e) Jean de Spon- 
de, Declaration 
des Motifs, Se. 


Pag. m. 25. 


(4) Id. ibid. pag. 
1 


SPONDANUS. 
St Andrew and his book of Controverſy was publiſhed imperfect [D]. There was 
ſubjoined to it a ſmall book, intituled Tumulus Foannis Spondani, from whence I have 
taken ſome of the particulars which I have juſt mentioned, That author declares (c) 
that Spondanus paſſed his days, with great fatigue and miſery, both in his ſtudies, and in 
all bis other public and private occupations; and (d) that his impriſonment at Orleans was 
the fourth which GOD had ſent him during the Civil Wars. 
HENRY SPONDANUS, Who has continued the annals of Baronius, 


© becauſe all the world knows at this time that reaſon- 


(21) You will 


ſee in the Nou- 


welles de la Re- 
publique des Let- 
tres, Avguſt 
1689, pag. 879, 
that he has 
changed ſome- 
thing in that re- 
flexion. See alſo 
Cottiby's Reply, 
pag. 209, 210, 
and what Mr 
Daille anſwers 
him in chap. 
xxii, of Part. ii. 


(22) Brueys, 
Refutation des 
Reponſes faites à 


ſon Examen, pag. 


299, 300, Dutch 
edition 1686. 


(23) Daille, Re- 
ponſe a Adam & 
Cottiby, Part. 
iii, cb. iv, vi, 
vii. 


(24) Idem. pag. 


144, 145. 


(25) Brueys Re- 
futation, &c. 
Pag. 3 12. 


(26) See Father 
Veron, in the 
book intituled 


A doſtat vicieux. 


able people, whether they be Catholics or Prote- 
« ſtants, give no longer any credit to calumnies of this 
nature, ſince they have become general, and ſpare 
© no body. Every body knows that he who returns 
to the Catholic religion thereby loſes with the 
* Proteſtants the character of a good man, and is as 
* much deſpiſed by them as he was formerly valued 
* (21). So that they who declaim on this head have 
the misfortune of being minded by no body, and of 
having loſt their time in whetting ſatirical weapons 


* which wound no body, and return upon them- 


« ſelves (22). | 

There was ſomething very odd in the affair we 
ſpeak of ; for before a man abjured his religion, 
he met with marks of eſteem from his own party, and 
was defamed by the other ; but whenever he had ab- 
jured, things took another turn. He was fatiriſed by 
his antient brethren, and extolled by his new ones. 
Father Adam reproached the Proteſtants with this 
conduct, with regard to the late Miniſter Cottiby ; 
but Mr Daille very well returned the charge (23) : 
he ſhewed him that the Catholics who had defamed 
the Miniſter Cottiby by ſongs and printed books (24), 
beſtowed great encomiums on him after his converſion. 


Mr Brueys has made an obſervation which has a 


relation to that of Father Adam. © I will not juſtify 
* myſelf in this place, ſays he (25), againſt what one 


of theſe authors charges me with, viz. that I have 


* ſpent all my life in gaming and debauchery, that I 
© have no piety, and hardly any religion. I know 
that the Proteſtants have not always had ſuch 
thoughts of me; at leaſt, they had not when all the 
* Miniſters of Montpelier did me the honour frequent- 
ly to paſs whole days in my houſe, both in town 
and in the country; when the Proteſtants of Lan- 
guedoc truſted me with their. moſt ſecret and moſt 
important affairs; when they deputed me to Tou- 
louſe, and to their ſynods; and, in ſhort, when 
they cauſed the book which, when I was of their 
party, I compoſed in defence of their religion, to 
© be tranſlated and printed at Geneva, at Saumur, 
and Amſterdam.” 

The late Capuchin, Father Baſile, who having turn- 
ed Proteſtant, was defamed by the Catholics (26), de- 


fended himſelf among other means, by the eſteem 


which had been always paid him in his order. See 
his Menteur confondu, printed at Sedan in the year 1639. 


[D] His book of Controverſy was publiſhed imperfect.] 


It is intituled, Reſponſe au Traife des Marques de 
P Egliſe fai# par Th. de Beze. It contains 317 pages 


in dw, and was printed at Bourdeaux by Simon Mil- 


(a) Lætus, Com- 
pend. Hiſt. Uni- 
verſ. pag. m. 


389. 


(5) His name 


was Samuel Ma- 
ciejowſki, 


(c) Id. ibid. 


(d) Staniſlaus 
Lubieniecius, 
Hiſt. Reform. 
Polonicæ, lib. i, 


cap. v, pag. 31. 


5 
(1) Jo. Lætus 
Compend. Hiſt. 
Univ. Pag. N. 
389. 
(2) Staniſlaus 
Orichovius, in 
Chimera, fol, 
4, & 23. 


NX. a 
* ba Fan. * 


STAN CARUS 


He vas elder brother to 


langes in the year 1595, by the care of Florimond 
de Remond, who prefixed a preface to it, out of which 
I have already given ſome paſſages. Here are a few 
more; hardly had the author arrived at the middle of 
his work, * when he found that he wanted ſeveral 
good books which were neceſſary to him. To have 
© theſe books, and to conyerſe with the learned, for 
he had there no converſation but with himſelf, he 
came to this town of Bourdeaux. As he laboured 
day and night with a marvellous ardor, and more 
than his health allowed. (For he had a weak and 
crazy body, but a ſtrong and vigorous mind) the 
length of his watching, his aſſiduous bent upon 
books amidft the rigour and unuſual ſeverities of 
laſt winter, impaired his health ; yet for all that he 
did not give over his undertaking. And when his 
friends told him the prejudice he did himſelf, by 
thus conſtantly poring upon books, and in a cold 
and rugged ſtudy, without giving any reſpite either 
to his body, or his mind; I muſt make haſte, ſaid 
he, for I forſee that the evening approaches, and 
that I muſt ſoon depart from my ftation. If I die, it 
will be honourably, with ſword in hand, as a 
brave Chriſtian champion ought to die. In ſhort, 
his indiſpoſition and his diſeaſe increafing with his 
labour, he was ſeized with a pleuriſy, which ſoon 
conquered his weak and emaciated body . . . . His 
diſeaſe. .... laſted only nine days. Towards the end 
of the preface we find the following words. Now 
reader, here thou haſt his book: a book imperfe&t 
indeed, but which, however, ſhews the perfection of 
© its writer. It is a great pity that it was not com- 
< pleated : and that what we have of it is not fully 
© correQted, ſince it is only the plan of his firſt con- 
« ceptions, which promiſed that the work would be 
© divided into three books, and contain a ſeries of 
arguments ſtronger and in a better order: to ſay no- 
* thing of the ſtile, which is the laſt thing that is 
« poliſhed in a book. GOD knows whether Spon- 
© danus was ill furniſhed with ſtile, for the embelliſhing 
© what he had undertaken, he who ſeemed accom- 
© pliſhed with all the ornaments of a perfe& elo- 
c 
6 
& 
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quence, as his writings teſtify, and who had a 
marvellous facility in giving a lively picture of his 
conceptions, ſo that hardly were there three words 

daſhed out in three leaves of this work. I believe 27) Florimon 
that in this reſpe& he was inimitable. His capacity qe Remond, P- 
would have fully diſcovered itſelf in the book in- face de la Re- 
tituled / Idle des Religions, which he deſigned to ſponſe de Syn 
write; but death interrupted that, and ſeveral Aeg - 
others of his projects for the defence of the | Fell 
Church (27). | th | 


STAN AR U S (Francis) a native of Mantua, lived in the XVIth cen- 
tury. He was one of thoſe, whoſe endeavours to eſtabliſh the Reformed Religion in 


Poland proved moſt ſucceſsful. 


He had been called to Cracow [A], to teach the 


Hebrew tongue (a); but when it was obſerved that he inſinuated the doctrines of the 
Proteſtants in his lectures, he was complained of to the Biſhop of Cracow (b), who had 
procured him that place ; the Biſhop being informed that he was a Heretic, had him 


impriſoned (c). 


He was releaſed by the addreſs or intereſt of ſome lords, and found a 


good place of refuge in the houſe of Nicolas Oleſnicki (d), a gentleman, whoſe quality, 


merit, and courage, conſpired to make him conſiderable (e). 


an end to the Romiſh worſhip, and to throw down the images; but Oleſnicki having 32. 


[4] He had been called to Cracow.) John Lætus 


affirms that the Biſhop of Cracow himſelf called him 
thither to be profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue. I Ma- 
ciejovio Epiſcopo Cracovienſi : evocatus erat ut linguam 
S. Cracovie doceret (1). But others (2) ſay, that hav- 
ing been expelled from Italy as an Heretic, and not 
being able to ſettle in Germany, he went into Poland, 


where he was permitted to teach Hebrew in the col- 
1 | , 


conſulted 


lege of Cracow, becauſe they knew not what he was ; 
they only knew that he underſtood that language. 
Thoſe, who ſay this, being both his enemies, and 
the Biſhop of Cracow's friends, may have omitted 
ſome circumſtances. However, I believe that biſhop 
did not ſend for him out of Italy, and that he knew. 
nothing of his being qualified to teach Hebrew, till 
he ſaw him in Poland. See the remark [N]. . 
| LB. Oleſuickti 


He propoſed to him to put ) 15 1 
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S TAN CARUS. 


conſulted his friends, did not think it proper to he ſo haſty [BJ], and was contented to 
have the Sacrament adminiſtred in his caſtle with ſuch ceremonies as Stancarus ſhould | 
think fit to appoint, Some time after, the firſt deſign of that Reformer was put in J De bine Mo- 


execution; the Monks, who officiated in the church of that 


place, were expelled, and 


the images were broke, and burnt to aſhes (f). Oleſnicki founded a Reformed Church 
at Pinczovia in the year 1550, whither he called ſeveral perſons illuſtrious for their 


piety and learning (g). 


Stancarus ſet up there a noble ſchool (5), and drew up fiſty 
rules of Reformation for the Churches of Poland [C]. 


time after, and was Hebrew profeſſor for a year at Koningſberg (i). 


He was ſent into Pruſſia ſome 
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nachos cœnobio 
& 1magines tem- 
plo ejecit, quin 
& has frangi & 
comburi fecit 
(Oleſnicius.) Id. 


1d. pag. 31. 
There aroſe (2) 14. ibid. pag. 


violent quarrels between him and Ofiander, the conſequences whereof proved fatal for 33: 
orthodoxy. Oſiander taught that man is juſtified by the eſſential righteouſneſs of GoD, (5) Lews, ubi 
and that JEsus CHRIST is our righteouſneſs according to his divine nature. Stancarus fupra. 


being too eager to contradict, and departing from that error with too great a vehemence, 0 


run into the oppoſite extreme; for he maintained that Jesus CHRIST is our Media- 


tor only according to his humane nature (7). 
from Peter Lombard, an author whom he much admired [D]. 


It is faid that he learned this doctrine 
He attempted to 


) Micrzlius, 
r e Hitt, 

cciel, Pag. n. 
866, 870. 


eſtabliſh it in Poland, but he met with ſome obſtacles which he could not overcome. 60% ibid. er. 


[B] Olefnicki . . . did not think it proper to be fo 
haſty.) A Roman Catholic gives the following account 
of it. Cæpit errorem (Stancarus ) inſtaurare Zwin- 
« olii, in idque operam dare, ut abduceret Oleſnicium 
« a religione paterna & enn illi religionem 
© externam. Cujus ad præſcriptum imagines è fano tol- 
« li, cœnam pro uſitata peregrinam inſtitui, Sacra 
quæ Monachi in ejus oppidi fano religionibus vetu- 
« ſtis adminiſtrabant, explodi jubet. Erat hoc fanum 
cum adjuntta Monachorum domo, munificentia 
© Sbignei Oleſnicii operosè extructum ac liberaliter di- 
© tatum, quod profanare Stancarus properabat, cujus 
* confilium cum Oleſnicio videretur periculoſum eſſe, 
© ne quid inconſiderate faceret, vocat amicos ac in 
< confilium adhibet, in quo, variatis ſententiis, illa 

| © poſtremo vicit, ut imagines cum reliqua ſupelle- 
ciili ſalvæ in fano manerent : Monachi etiam veteri 
© inſtituto ſacra facerent: quod nihil earum rerum 
< mutari tum poſſet impune : adeſſe Regem in pro- 
* ximo, Epiſcopum etiam Cracovia nondum diſceſſiſſe, 
fore hiſce rebus mutandis aliud tempus magis ido- 
* neum, In præſentia placere cœnam inſtitui, idque 
© fieret in Arce privatim non in fano publicè, quod in 

* oppido ſubjectum eſt arci. Secundùm hanc ſenten- 

* tiam permittunt Stancaro novæ cœnæ modum preſcri- 

6) Orichovius, © bere, ac illius uſum docere (3). - - - He began to re- 
Anna), III, apud neav the error of Zawinglius, and to labour to withdraw 


= btaniſlum Lu. © Olefnicki from the religion of his anceflors, and per- 


. bieniecium, Hiſt, « 


Reformat; Po. J#@4E him to embrace an extraneous religion. Accord- 


4 lonice, Ib. i, cap, © ingly he ordered the images to be taken out of the church, 
V, Pag 31, 32, 4 foreign communion to be adminiſtred inflead of the 


* uſual, and the religious worſhip, which the Monks per- 
© formed in the church of that town after the antient 
* manner, to be abrogated. That church, with the 
neighbouring houſe of the Monks, which Stancarus 
* haſtened to profane, was built with much labour, and 
* liberally endowved by the munificence of Sbigneus Oleſ- 
* nicki. Oleſuicki having thought his advice dangerous, 
* that he might do nothing raſhly, conſulted his friends, 
* who being of different opinions, it was reſolved, at laſt, 


that the images, and other ornaments, ſhould remain in 


* the church untouched ; that the Monks likewiſe ſhould per- 
* form their religious worſhip after the antient manner, be- 
cauſe it was not ſafe at that time to change any of thoſe 
things. That the king was at hand, and the biſhop ſtill in 
Cracow, and they hoped there would be a more convenient 
time to make a change in thoſe things. For the preſent it 
was agreed that the communion ſhould be adminiſtred 
Privately in the caſtle, and not publickly in the church. 
According to this reſolution, they allowed Stancarus to 
appoint the ceremonies which ſhould be uſed in the new 
communion, and to teach the uſe of them.” Stancarus's 
temper may be known from theſe words. If he had 
not the gift of perſeverance, it ought not to be aſcri- 

ed to any lukewarmneſs: he was a very fiery man; 

15 patron, who was a ſword's- man, threw water upon 
that great fire by the advice of ſome lay perſons, who 
examined that affair. Take notice of a negligence of 
the Socinian writer, whom I have quoted. He relates 
the whole Latin paſſage to prove by the teſtimony 
of a Poliſh Annaliſt, that Stancarus cauſed the Monks 
to be turned out, and images to be thrown down; 
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= ſuch thing was done: Lubienietſki betrays there- 
ore his, want of judgment. He might have found in 
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and yet it appears from the words of that Annaliſt, that 


It 


” 


Spondanus what he ſhould have quoted. (4) Adver- 
* ſus Stancarum prodiit Orichovii Roxolani elegans 
© libellus titulo Chimæra . . . ubi ait. . (5) 
eum Pinczoviam Cracovienſis municipii oppidum ſe 
contuliſſe, ibique punico incitatum furore in templa 
irruiſſe, imagines ſanctorum ſuſtuliſſe, memorias 


naſſe, gazam eccleſiaſticam diripuiſſe, denique ſacer- 
dotes ex oppido exterminaſſe - - - There appeared 
againſt Stancarus, a little book of Orichovius Roxola- 
nus, intituled Chimera . . . . here ſays . . . that 
he went to Pincxowia, a town in the diſtrict of Cracow, 
where, being incited with a furious rage, he ruſhed into 
the churches, threw down the images, defaced the mo- 
numents of the martyrs, overthrew the altars, pro- 
* faned the holy things, laid violent hands on the eccleſia- 
« flical treaſury, and, in ſhort, baniſhed the prieſis out 
* of the town,” See the remark [O]. | 
[CJ] He drew up fifty rules 'of Reformation for the 
Churches of Poland.) We ſhould wrong him ſhould we 
ſuppoſe that he was a ſedentary Reformer, who keep- 
ing in his ſchool at Pinczovia, ſent his orders and his 
counſels every where. It is certain that he travelled 
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c 


(4) Spondanus, 
ad ann, 1 551, 


num. 22, pag. 


538. 


(5) Orichovius, 
in Chimzra, 


Martyrum deleviſſe, altaria evertiſſe, ſacra profa- fl. m, 24, werſo, 


into ſeveral parts to perform the work of the Reforma- 


tion. Stancarus Ecclefias a papatu reformawit. L. 


Canones inſtaurandarum Eccleſiarum conſeripfit (6). This 
proof being too weak, do not mind it, but hold by 
this. Stancarus . . . . ad reformandas Eccleſias ab 
Anno 1553, magno ſtudio incubuerat : in quam rem 
© hortatu Jacobi Comitis Oſtrorogii libros conſcripſe- 
© rat. Cum enim ei, tum Felici Crucigero & aliis 
* piis viris, mota in ditione Cracovienſi perſecutione 
© . . » . aliz ſedes quietæ quærendæ eſſent, in majo- 
rem Poloniam conceſſerat & Oſtrorogii protectu tutus 
permanſerat. A quo Anno 15 53, dimiſſus in mino- 
rem Poloniam cum eodem illo Crucigero reverterat, 


operam dederat, favore Staniſlai Stadnicii, Hierony- 
mi Philipovii, Nicolai Oleſnicii & aliorum Patrono- 


fretus (7). - - Stancarus laboured with great pains 
to reform the church, in the year 1553 : and for this 
purpoſe he wrote ſome books at the perſuaſion of Fames 
Count Oftroroſre. For a perſecution having ariſen in 
the diſtrict of Cracow, and he, with Felix Cruciger, 
and other pious men, being obliged to ſettle in ſame ſafer 


© place, came inin the Greater Poland, and continued ſafe? 


(6) Lætus, Com- 
pend. Hiſt. Univ. 
Page m. 389. 


& reformandis ab idololatria ecclefiis pro tempore 


rum Virorum Nobiliſſimorum & Generoſiſſimorum 


(7) Staniſlaus 

Lubieniecius, ubi 
ſupra, /16. ii, cap. 
vi, P. 116, 117. 


indir the protection of Oftroroſte. In the ſame year 


* having been ſent into the Leſſer Poland, he came 


* back with Cruciger, and endeavoured to reform the 


© church from idolatry, being ſupported by the favour 
© of Staniſlaus Stadnicki, Ferom Philipoauſti, Nicolaus 


* Oleſnicki, and other moſt noble, and moſt generous 
* patrons.” | 
[D] I is ſaid that he learned this doctrine from Peter 
Lombard, an author, whom he much admired.) I have 
read the following paſſage long ago in Micrzlius. 
Hic homo tanti fecit Magiſtrum ſententiarum ex cajus 
* lacunis hauſerat errorem, ut dicere non fit veritus, 
< unum Petrum Lombardum plus valere, quam. C. 
* Lutheros, CC. Melanchthones, CCC. Bullingeros, 
CCCC: Martyres & Io. Calvinos : ex quibus om- 
nibus, fi in mortario contunderentur, non exprimere- 
tur una uncia verz theologiz (8). - - - This man 
much efteemed Peter Lombard, from whom be had im- 
bGibe 
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(8) Micrælius. 
Syntagm. Hiſt. 
Ecclel. pag. 890 
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() Lztus, Com- It was condemned in ſome ſynods (7) [E], and that condemnation was confirmed in 
bend. Hiſt, Univ. the ſynod of Xian, at which fifty miniſters aſſiſted, with moſt of the great lords of 


Pag. 411. 


() 18, ibid. 


(9) Flor. de Re- 
mond, Hiſt. de 
la Naiſſ. & Pro- 
grẽs de I Hereſie, 
book ii, cb. xv, 
Pag. m. 222. 


(10) Folio k 5, 
Edit. Cracovienſ. 
1562, in 8vo. 


(1 1) | Lætus, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
411. 


(12) Acriter 
diſcuſſa fuit. 
Staniſl. Lubienie- 
eius, ubi ſupra, 


Pag. 117. 


(13) Id. ibid. 


that he had ſome partizans in the ſy nods. 


S TANCAR US. 


the Proteſtant party, and many gentlemen, in the year 1500. 
Churches of Poland were troubled with that diſpute during Stancarus's life [F], He 
died at Stobnitz in the houſe of Peter Zborow (mn), and then that diſpute was over; 
but it appeared that Arianiſm had accidentally got new ſtrength by it [G]. 


© bibed his error, that he wwas not afraid to ſay that 
© Peter Lombard alone was worth more than one hundred 
Luthers, tao hundred Melanchthons, three hundred 
* Bullingers, four hundred Martyrs, and frve hundred 
Calvins. Out of all whom, if they were pounded to- 
« gether in a mortar, there would not be eætracted one 
* ounce of true Divinity. Florimond de Remond (9), 
who mentions part of thoſe things, and ſome others, 
quotes Stancarus's apology againſt the Divines of Zu- 
rich. I have conſulted it, and in it found (10) Micræ- 
lius's words. Note, The author boaſts that he took 
his doctrine from the holy Fathers, and not from Peter 
Lombard, who has only collected, ſays he, the au- 
thorities of the Fathers, and the doctrines of the 


Church. 


[E] I was condemned in ſome fnods.] John Lætus 
(11) names three, that of Sendomir, that of Vladiſla- 
via, and that of Pinczovia. But Lubienietſki affirms, 


that Stancarus's opinion was ſo carefully diſcuſſed (1 2) 


in the ſynod of Pinczovia in November 1558, and fo 
well defended and attacked, that both parties broke 
up without without coming to any concluſion, and 
neither gaining the victory. AZquo tunc Marte ab 
utrinque diſceſſum eft, quoque cum ſua Sententia ad ſua, 
Stancaro Dubietzcum ad Patronum Staniſlaum Stadni- 
cium revertente (13). | 

[F] The Churches of Poland were troubled with that 
diſpute during Stancarus's life.] We have juſt now ſeen 
We need 
not wonder at it : he underſtood the Languages and 


the Fathers, he was a man of parts, he could ſpeak 
and write well, he was full of his own opinion, and 


diſputed about a very difficult ſubject, which afforded 
too much matter to the boldneſs of a Logician ; and 


therefore had he had no followers, one might well 


(14) Id. ibid, 


(15) Id. ibid. pag. 
118. 


(16) It is among 
Calvin's Tracts, 
Pag. m. 682. 


(17) It is the 


352d letter. 


(18) Reſponſio- 
nem de Stancari 

controverſia per- 
ſeripſi quz multo 


eſt & brevior & 


ſummiſſior quam 
poſtulat magnitu- 


do cauſe. Sed 


hominem iracun- 
dum & bilioſum 
non volui accen- 
dere. Me lancht. 
Epiſtola decciæ, 
lib. iv, pag. m. 
925: It is dated 
in the year 1553. 


(19) It is the firſt 
among thoſe of 
Zanchius, See 
Hoornbeeck, in 
Apparatu ad 
Controv. Socinia- 


nas, Pag. 29, 


(20) Hoorn; 


deeck, ibid. 


wonder at it. Stancarus ut multa erat non tantum lin- 


guarum ſcientia ſed & eruditione, ex ſcripturis & anti- 
uitate ſententiam ſuam ratione profetto ſuffragante pro- 
1 (14). John Laſcus, Liſmaninus, Gonezius, Cro- 
vicius, Blandrata, and ſeveral others, could never make 
him change his opinion (15). The churches of Poland 
* alarmed at thoſe diviſions, and perplexed with 
the ſubtilties of that man, conſulted the Conſiſtory of 
Geneva, who ſent them a ſhort and good inſtruction, 
drawn up by Calvin in the year 1560 (16). They 
were obliged to ſupport it by another very aecurate 
piece, that is to be found among Calvin's letters (17). 
There are no perſonal reflexions on Stancarus in that piece, 
Calvin complains of his paſſion againſt Melanchthon. 
The latter, and Peter Martyr, publiſhed ſomething 
againſt his doQrine. Melanchthon did it with great 
moderation, knowing that he had to do with a paſ- 
ſionate man (18). Stancarus refuſed to ſubmit to the 
ſynods, which condemned him. It appears from the 
letter, which the miniſters of Poland writ to the 
church of Straſbourg, in the year 1562 (19), that he 
charged them with Arianiſm, and introduced a kind 
of Sabellianiſm. He inſtantly demanded a new confe- 
rence ; but it was denied him, and his books were 
condemned and burnt. * Pincovienſes, rejectà cum 
cStancaro, quam multum expetebat, diſputatione, in 
* dubium vel in diſputationem trahi communem Ec- 
cleſiæ ſententiam, in gratiam unius inquieti, & arro- 
* gantis hominis indignum exiſtimantes, libros ejus 
* condemnaſſe, & craidiſſe rogo, lego apud Stani- 
* flaum Hoſium, in Judicio de Cenſura Heidelber- 
* genſium, ac Tigurinorum de dogmate contra Trini- 
* tatem in Polonia tum ſparſo (20). - - I find in a 


© book of Staniſlaus Hofius, that the finad of Pinczovia 


a having refuſed to enter into a diſpute with Stancarus, 
* ewhich he ſo much defired, and judging it an unwor- 


Di thing, that the common opinion of the Church ſhould 


* be brought into queſtion or diſpute for the ſake of one 
* turbulent and arrogant man, condemned his books, and 
ordered them ta be burnt” The ſchiſm laſted till in 
the year 1568, as it appears from a letter of Reza, 
wherein he exhorts the Schjſmatics, and Stancarus by 
name, to ſubmit to a confeſſion, not doubting tha 
ng | 


rum confeſſionibus apertè potiùs acquieſcere, quam 


from Geneva for ſome errors concerning the Trinity, 


that ſince his adverſaries could not reſolve them, it was 


Viros pios & doctos ad hoc argumentum diſcutiendum 


»Liſmanino, multis de hoc argumento ſermonibus, & 


Nevertheleſs, the 


It is a 
ſubject 


if they do it, they will be reſtored to the communion 
of the Church. I ſhall ſet down his words the more 
willingly, becauſe they contain a curious circumſtance, 
viz. That Stancarus offered ſome formularies of faith 
full of ambiguous expreſſions. © Omnes illos qui a vobis 
diſceſſionem fecerunt, totque conſequutis malis adi- 
tum patefecerunt, ipſumque adeò Stancarum, precor B 
& obteſtor pef viſcera miſericordiz Dei noſtri, ut & | A 
* ſui & paris Eccleſiarum majorem habeant rationem, F 
* iſtaque abjecta in defendendo ſemel arrepto dogmate Y 
« pertinacia, in animum inducant cum Eccleſiis in vere 
g 3 gratiam, abolitis prioribus omnibus, re- 
dire, & ſynceris omnium Eccleſiarum orthodoxa- 


* novas & ambiguas conciliationum formulas ſcribendo, 
ſuſpicionem præbere, quaſi fucare potius manifeſte 
© defenſos errores, quam ſemel abjectis illis veram cum 
* fratribus concordiam inire velint. Id vero ſi fecerint, 
non dubito quin dextram illis ultro præbeatis, exul- 
tent in ccelis Angeli, applaudant omnes Eccleſiæ (21). (27) Theod. 3: 
1 beſeech and obteft, by the bowels of the mercy of our * 11 =_ 
God, all thoſe who have ſeparated from you, and have wy ] Fa Dag 
opened a door to the many evils which have followed, It is dated the 
and even Stancarus, to have more regard for their own fft of Septents 
peace, and for the peace of the Churches ; and laying 568. 

afide that obſtinacy in defending an opinion too haſtily 

* taken, to reſolve to come back into the true brotherly 

* favour of the Churches, and rather to acquieſce in the 


* fincere confeſſion of faith of all the orthodox Churches, 


than by writing new and ambiguous forms of reconcilia- 
* tion, to raiſe a ſuſpicion that they would rather ſet off 1 
© their errors, which they have openly defended, than lay —_ MM. 


* them aſide, and enter into a true concord with their = Admo 
'* brethren. If they would do this, I doubt not but you = Ft 
© awould chearfully receive them, angels would rejoice at BY . 
© it in Heaven, and all the Churches applaud it” We _— x 
ſhall ſee hereafter (22) what he ſaid of the perſecutions (22) In te BP is im: 
he had ſuffered. ——_——Cc we ft 

[G] Arianiſm had accidentally got new flrength by 5 —_ 
it.] The chief argument of Stancarus was this: If = 


CHRIST is our mediator as he is Go p, he is inferior 


to his Father as to the divine nature; and therefore he 


is not coeſſential with Go the Father; and conſe- 
quently thoſe who ſay he is a Mediator as he is Go p, 
revive the Hereſy of the Arians. He urged this con- 


quence with all the ſubtilties his wit and the nature of 
the ſubject could afford him: which occaſioned a third 


party; ſome being moved on the one hand with his 
reaſons, and on the other with the arguments of his 
adverſaries, laid down that I ESS CHRIST was a 
Mediator, both with reſpect to his human nature, and 
with reſpe& to a divine nature inferior to that of his 
Father. Blandrata, and ſome others, who had fled 


took advantage of Stancarus's objections, and pretended 


neceſſary to think of another ſyſtem. This gave birth to 
Tritheiſm and Arianiſm in Poland, and at laſt to Soct- 
nianiſm. Lubienietſki ſays, that the ſynod of Pinczovia, 
wherein Stancarus's cauſe was thoroughly diſcuſſed, 
and both parties had an equal advantage, made way 
for the deſtruction of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Hæc mox, ut & illa Serveti de præeminentia Patris, 


© haud leviter incitavit. Itaque meritò illam Synodum. 
* Pinczovix Anno 1558, celebratam Andreas Lubie- 
* niecius Senior in M. S. de Synodis magnum ingreſſum 
ad demoliendum dogma Trinitatis feciſſe dixit . . - 
& certe ex his, quæ ſecuta ſunt in illa Pinczoviana 
* Synodo portam ad diſcutienda vulgo recepta dogmata 
« apertam eſſe, nemo non videbit. Hoc enim ipſo 
anno cum veniſſet Pinczoviam Blandrata, quem invi- 
dia Calvini Geneva expulerat, habitis Pinczoviæ cum 


videns Stancari adverſarios ei non ſatisfeciſſe, tantim 

effecit, ut & ille de dogmate Trinitatis dubitare in. 

czperit. Hinc Liſmaninus in ſuſpicionem Arianiſmi 

apud Miniſtros inolitis erroribus tenacius * 
in 
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23) Staniſl. Lu- 
4. ubi 


ſupra, Pag · 118. 


(24) Calvin. in 
Admonitione ad 
Fratres Polonos 
ne triplicem in 
Deo Eſſentiam 
pro tribus Perſo- 
nis imaginando 


tres ſibi Deos fa- * 
bricent. init. pag. 


683. Tracta- 
tuum Theolog. 


25) Idem, pag. 
6. Pap 
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ſübject, that might afford many reflexions LI J. Stancarus loſt all the glory of his firſt 


« incidit (23). - - - - Soon after, this opinion, as like- 
« ewiſe that of Servetus, concerning the ſuperiority of the 
© Father, did not a little induce pious and learned men to 
© examine this argument. Wherefore Andreas Lubie- 
« niecius, ſenior, in his manuſcript, de Synodis, had juſt 
« reaſon to ſay, that the ſynod of Pinczovia, held in the 
« year 1558, made way for the deflrudtion of the doctring 
f the Trinity . . . . And, indeed, it will evidently 
appear to every body, that by what followed in this 
« fnod of Pinczovia, a door wwas opened for the examining 
© of opinions which had been commonly received. For in 
« that ſame year Blandrata, being driven out of Geneva 
« by the influence of Calvin, came to Pinczovia 3 where 
* having had much diſcourſe with Liſmaninus upon this 
« ſubjet, and perceiving that the enemies of Stancarus 
* had not been able to anſwer him, he ſo wrought upon 
* him, that he alſo began to call the doftrine of the Trinity 
« inqueſtion. For this reaſon Liſmaninus came to be ſupected 
© of Arianiſm by the miniflers, who ſtiffly maintained 
* their inveterate errors.” Calvin had been all along 
afraid that Stancarus's adverſaries would run into 
another extreme, and ſaw, to his great grief, that his 
fear was not groundleſs. Here follows what he writ 
to the brethren of that country. Tabulam nuper in 
Polonia editam, quæ Chriſtum & Spiritum ſanctum 
c alios a Patre deos facit, non fine acerbiſſimo mcerore 

inſpexi. Pridem me hæc cura, non abs re anxium 

tenuit, ne fratres minus in Scriptura exercitatos abri- 

peret Stancari importunitas, ut vitandæ unius abſur- 

ditatis cauſa, in aliam fœdiorem laberentur. Acci- 

dit ergo quod timui, ac triſti exemplo patefactum eſt 

quam noxia ſit peſtis contentio, ubi magis propo- 

ſitum eſt, adverſarium vincere, quam bonam cauſam 

ſimpliciter tueri. Craſſum Stancari delirium merito 


ab una diaboli aſtutia cavent, obrepſit alter impoſtor 
Blandrata Stancaro deterior: & hac occaſione abuſus 
eſt ad errorem non minus deteſtabilem ſpargendum 
(24). - - I gave me great grief to find that there 
had been a treatiſe publiſhed in Poland, which makes 
Feſus Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt two diſtin Gods from 
the Father, I was along ago in pain, and, not with- 
out reaſon, apprehenſive, left the troubleſome ſpirit of 
Stancarus ſhould pervert ſuch brethren as were not well 
enough werſed in the Scripture, and ſo far work upon 
them, that in order to avoid a leſs abſurdity they 
ſhould fall into a greater. What I feared is come to 
paſs, and we have a melancholy proof how pernicious 
the plague of contention is, where people ſtudy more how 
to get the better of an adverſary, than ſimply to defend 
a good cauſe. The groſs conceit of Stancarus was juſtly 
rejected by the brethren in Poland, But while they were 
* guarding themſelves againſt one trick of the Devil, 
* Blandrata, another impoſtor, worſe than Stancarus, 
« ſurpriſed them, and took hold of this opportunity to pro- 
* pagate an error no leſs deteſtable. I hall ſet down a 
very fine paſſage of another letter he wrote to them in 
1563, which ſhews the pernicious effects of diſputes, and 
that Go p ſends a curſe upon the work of thoſe, who 
diſpute rather to triumph over their enemies, than for 
the ſake of truth. (25) Porro te terrimus hic error, 
gui apud vos graſſatur, favorem obtinuit ex immodico 
contentionis fervore. Nam cum Stancarus inſulſus Sophi- 
fa, & rabula improbiſſimus commenta ſua ingereret, 
Chriſtum Mediatorem duntaxat efſe, quatenus homo et, 
zdeogque apud totam Trinitatem intercedere, optimum com- 


pendium quidam efſe duxerunt, fi reſponderent ſolum Pa- 
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trem verè & proprie et Deum. Ita effugium illud ni- 


(26) He means 

| andrata, Gen- 

Ulis, John Paul 

Alciatus, Whom 
names ſcon af. 

er 


mis cupide multi arripuerunt, quod ita putarent nullo 
negocio refutari Stancari ineptias. Sic ut veteri prover- 
bio dicitur, nimium altercando veritas amiſſa fuit. Equi- 
dem non dubito quoſdam inſeitia vel inconſiderata facili- 
tate lapſos e: werum conjicere ſimul licet, nonnullos (26) 
aſtute captaſſe occaſſonem, ut execrabile delirium, quod 
plaufibile fore fperabant, fimplicibus impune obtruderent. 

hat is, Furthermore, this pernicious error, that is 
© ſpread among you, proceeds from too great a con- 
* tention. For when Stancarus, that filly Sophiſt, 
and wicked babbler, maintained that CHI is our 
* Mediator only as he is man, and that therefore he 
* intercedes with the whole Trinity; ſome were of 
opinion that the beſt way was to ſay, that the Father 
* only is truly and properly Gop. Many were too 


fond of this ſubterſuge, becauſe they fancied the 
VOI. V. | 


actions 


* abſurd notions of Stancarus would be eaſily confuted 
* by that means. Thus, as the proverb has it, Truth 
© has been loſt by too much contending. I do not 
doubt that ſome have been miſled through ignorance 
and inconſiderateneſs ; but it is very likely others 
have cunningly waited for an occaſion to ſet forth 
* ſuch an execrable doctrine without any danger, 
© hoping it would be acceptable to the ignorant.“ 
Beza does alſo acknowledge, that Tritheiſm and 
Arianiſm, which then revived in Poland, were occa- 
ſioned by Stancarus's diſputes (27). 

LH] It is a ſubje# that might afford many reflexions.] 
I ſhall only make a few, and will begin with the 
complaints ſome make againſt learning. Were it not 
better to ſuppreſs the univerſities than to maintain ſo 
many profeſſors in all faculties ? They are the men, who 
give birth to Hereſies, or bring up thoſe, who ſpread 
and multiply erroneous doQrines. The people, that 
1s, all thoſe who are not called to explain matters of 
religion, preſerve the faith, imparted to them, ſound 
and undefiled. Teach them that they muſt believe 
the Trinity, the Unity of the Divine Nature, the In- 
carnation, CHRIS T's Mediation, &c. they will be- 
lieve all thoſe myſteries, without altering the purity 
of them, and raifing any diſturbance about them. But 
the Doctors take a contrary courſe : ſome are willing 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſubtile interpretations, and 
others will not ſuffer it. Which occaſions diſputes, 
that trouble the ſpring, and divide it into ſeveral mud- 
dy ſtreams. The firſt divifion is quickly followed by 
a ſecond, and ſo on: that fecundity, or rather conta- 


gion, is very ſurpriſing. In a little time you will hear 


of many ſeQtaries, Apollinariſts, Arians, Eutychians, 
Macedonians, Monothelites, Neſtorians, Sabellians, 
&c (28). If any one drew the genealogy of Hereſies, 
it would appear that their deſcent is chiefly grounded 
upon theſe two cauſes. 1. The diſputants are. willing 
to keep at too great a diftance from their adverſaries ; 
and therefore they run into another extreme. 2. The 
deſire of getting the victory, makes them carry their 
objections ſo far, that they may Le retorted againſt 
them, or favour a third party. What do they do 
to remedy that inconveniency ? They yield the ground 
they are not able to defend, and have recourſe to ſome 
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(27) Beza, in A- 
pologia altera ad 
Claudium de 
Xainctes, pag. 
345, Tom, ii, 
Operum, See 
alſo wwbat he ſays . 
in Catvin's Life, 
ad ann, 1560, 


pag. 331, Tom, 


711, Operum. 


Ex AMINA- 
TION of the 
complaints a- 
gainſt the mul- 
titude of univer- 
fities and profeſ- 
ſors, 


(28) J follow 48 
alphabetica or- 
der and not a 
chronological 
One. 


new invention. This produces a quite different ſyſtem, 


which another doctor will reform a- new, not finding 
Another, who 


it ſo exact as it ſhould be, and ſo on. 
fancies that both parties have the advantage, and are 


worſted by turns, as they act offenſively, or ſtand upon 


the defenſive, thinks himſelf obliged to pitch upon 
another hypotheſis. All theſe diſorders appeared in 
the caſe of Stancarus. . He fell out with his colleague 
Oſiander in the univerſity of Konigſberg ; and the bet- 


ter to oppoſe him, he aſcribed to Cnr 1sT's huma- 


nity what the other aſcribed to the Divine Nature. 
When he removed from Konigſberg to Francfort upon 
the Oder (29), he found there an antagoniſt (30), 
who run into a new extreme, that he might the better 
contradict him; for it is ſaid (31), that he taught 
that Jesus CHRIST, our juſtification and our media- 
tor as he is Gop and man, died according to his divine 


his opinion ſo warmly, and accuſed his adverſaries ſo 
violently of favouring Arianiſm, that he gave many 
perſons occaſion to revive the ſect of the Arians, and 
then that of the Samoſatenians. I believe they went 
upon this: 1. That the objections of the other mini- 
ſters proved, that the ſole humanity of CHRIST was 
not our mediation. 2. That his objections proved 
that a co-eſſential Son of Go p could not be a Media- 
tor. 
tremes: they ſaid that JESUS CHRIS, the Son of 
God, not co-eſſential, and cloathed with our nature, 
was our Mediator as to his human nature, and as to 
the ſpiritual nature he had before he was born. Theſe 
are the unhappy effects of Theological diſputes, and 
Profeſſors chairs. | . | 
There is another thing to be conſidered. If a pro- 
ſeſſor advances a new opinion, and gives ground to 
believe that he does it to get ſome reputation, an an- 
tagoniſt immediately ſtarts up, who maintains that it 
is an ill opinion. They grow hot by degrees, and at 


laſt hate one another in earneſt. To colour their pro- 


ceedings, which are ſo like human paſſions, the aggreſ- 
Mm m | for 


® «© 


They therefore took a medium between thoſe ex- 


(29) Melch. As 
dam. in Vit. 
Theol German. 


Pag. 234. ; 


(30) Called An- 


nature. Stancarus returning into Poland maintained dreas Muſculus. 


(31) Stapbylus, 
apud Prateolum, 
Voce Stancarini, 


pag. Me. 453, 
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actions by the troubles he raiſed afterwards, indulging too much his vanity and ſubtilty 
(n). He publiſhed ſeveral pieces [I J. Some are ſtrangely miſtaken about the nature 


of his opinions, as I ſhall make it appear, when I obſerve Moreri's faults [K ]. 


ſor muſt ſay that the queſtion is about a uy of great 
moment to the Church. He that is attacked muſt 
fay the ſame, and ſhew that the opinion he has altered 
gives a great ne of to the enemies. When things 
are come to this paſs, there is no going back ; the 
ſuperiors muſt intervene. But what is the uſual effect 
of their decifions ? an actual and virtual ſchiſm. No 
ſuch thing would happen, if men were not over-fond 
of their own thoughts. For example, had Stancarus 
confeſſed, as he ould have done, that his opinion 
was of little importance for the good of the Church, 
he would not have thought himſelf obliged in honour 
to maintain it ; he would have been ſilent, as ſoon as 
he perceived that his affertion occaſioned troubles. 
How many diſorders might have been avoided in the 
world, if men had been contented to diſpute about 
things neceſſary to falvation? At this rate Oſiander 
and Stancarus had neyer writ two pages one againſt 
another. Is there any body among the people that 
follows either of thoſe doctrines, when they put their 
truſt in the death of CHRIST? Nay, do not thoſe 
very Divines, who have moſt diſputed about thoſe 
queſtions, worſhip him without thinking of theſe di- 
ſtinctions between the human and Divine Nature? 
Here is another conſideration. In all countries where 
many perſons are paid to explain a body of Divinity, 


ſome will doubtleſs be ſo raſh as to ſtart queſtions, 
which it were better to let alone (32), as land-marks that 


divide inheritances. The example of ſuch men is much 
to be feared; for every body thinks he may do what 
1s done by others, that have not more authoricy than 
himſelf : hence it is, that new diſputes never ariſe 
more eaſily, than when they have been lately preceded 


by many others. This is what ſome ſay againſt the 


t number of univerſities. 

T ſhall anſwer all thoſe complaints in a few words, 
It is a moſt certain maxim that good things ought not 
to be ſuppreſſed, becauſe ſome make an ill uſe them: 
and therefore ſince the improving of one's mind is very 
worthy of man, and the appointing of maſters for that 
end is a good thing, it ought not to be aboliſhed 
under pretence, that ſome learned men make an ill 
uſe of their knowledge to raiſe Theological diſputes. 
To which I add, that the ill conſequences of ignorance 
are ſtill more to be feared. Ignorance would not pre- 
vent diviſions : ſome men les 
tho' they had never been in an univerſity, would be 
ſo preſumptuous and ſo vain as to ſow new doctrines, 
and might eftabliſh them the more eaſily, becauſe their 
hearers would be filly and ignorant. 

I ſhall conclude with deploring the miſerable condi- 


tion of mankind. They cannot avoid one evil but by 


(43) Epit. Bibl. 
Geſneri, pag. 
245. 


running into another: if you cure them of their igno- 
rance, you expoſe them to ſcandalous diſputes, and 
ſuch as frequently ſhake and even overthrow the 
government. 

[1] He publiſhed ſeveral pieces.) An Hebrew Gram- 
mar at Baſil, 1546. An Expoſition of St James's 
Epiſtle, with the conciliation of ſome paſſages of 
the Scripture, at Baſil, 1547. This conciliation was 
taken almoſt word for word from Bullinger's com- 
mentaries (33) ; and therefore Stancarus may be placed 
in the catalogue of Plagiaries. De decem captivitatibus 
Fudzorum : De ſanguine Zachariæ, and ſeveral other 
tracts, the titles whereof may be ſeen in the epitome 
of Geſner's Bibliotheque. 
follows: De Trinitate, & Mediatore Domino noſtro Feſu 
Chriſto, adverſus Henricum Bullingerum, Petrum Marty- 
rem, & Toannem Calvinum, & reliquos Tigurine ac 
Genewenſis Eccleſiæ Miniſtros, Eccliſiæ Dei perturbatores. 
De Trinitate, & Unitate Dei, deque Incarnatione & Me- 
diatione Domini noftri Feſu Chriſti adverſus Tritheitas, 
Arrianos, Eutychianos, Macharianos, Cerinthianos, Ebio- 
nitas, & Photinianos. Opus novum de reformatione tum 
Doctrinæ Chriſtiane, tum were intelligentiæ Sacramen- 
torum, cum matura conſideratione & fundamento Scripture 


Sante & corfilio SS. Patrum, at Baſil, 1547, in 8 vo 


(34) Taken from (34). It is obſerved in the epitome of Geſner's Bib- 
the Epitome of liotheque, that Stancarus's book againſt the miniſters 
Geſner's Biblio- of Zurich and Geneva is full of injurious words, and 


theca, ibid, 


that it was confuted by Joſias Simler. Here is an 
apoſtrophe of Stancarus : Concluſum eſt, 6 Calvine, 


daoctrinam tuam de filio Dei eſſe plane Arrianam, à 
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© puffed up with pride, and extravagantly fond of new 
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6 
ou 
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4 
c 
6 
Cc 
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s ignorant than others, 


I ſhall only tranſcribe what 


The 
books 


qua reſilias quam primum te oro atque obſecro, & 
has hereſes quam citius fieri poteſt retractes, & libe- 
res Eccleſiam Dei ab iſtis blaiphemiis quibus eam 
* contaminaſti (35). - It is agreed, O Calvin, that 
* your dofrine concerning the Sen of GOD is plainh 
* Arian, which I therefore beſeech you to renounce as ſoon 
« as poſſible. Make haſte to abjure ſuch hereſies, and 
* free the Church of GOD from thoſe blaſphemies with 
* evhich you have defiled it.” He ſays, in another place, 
that he has demonſtrated, that the Churches, called 
Reformed, were Arian and Eutychian. Omnes Eccleſiæ 
quas vos appellatis reformatas per Evangelium filii Dei, 
Arriane & Eutychiane ſunt, nec hoc negari poteſt, ut 
ſupra demonſtrative probavi (36). Andrew Jurgiewſk1, 
canon of Vilna, alledges thoſe two paſſages in his Bellum 
quinti Evangelii (37). From whence it appears that 
Calvin and Stancarus gave one another the ſame hard 
words; each of them accuſed the other of being a 
blaſphemer, and a diſturber of the Church ; and if 
Calvin blamed Stancarus's vanity, I make no doubt 
that the latter charged him with the ſame fault. © Eft 
© jllud non abſurdum modo, ſed exitiale commentum, 
quo vir ille faſtu turgidus & novitatis nimium cupi- 
dus orthodoxæ fidei principia labefactare conatus eſt. 
Dolendum ſanè eſt, quod hominem qui prodeſſe alio- 
qui poterat, mater hereſeon ambitio ad nocendum 
impulit. Adeò enim frivolæ ſunt quas obtendit ra- 
tiones, ut ſatis appareat, nihil aliud quàm acuti in- 
genii famam ab aliis diſſentiendo captaſſe (38) 
Utinam his moveatur Stancarus: quod tunc demum 
fore ſperandum eſt, ubi ingenium, quod ſua vanitate 
nimis in ſublime elatum eſt, ad manſuetudinem & 
modeſtiam ſe flexerit (39). - - - That is not only an 
abſurd but a pernicious invention, by which this writer, 


opinions, has endeavoured to ſap the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Orthodoxy. It is truly a pity that a man who 
was capable of doing good, ſhould hawe been induced by 
ambition, the mother of Herefies, to do miſchief. The 
reaſons which he offers are ſo frivolous, that it is plain 
enough that in differing from other people he only 
hunted after the reputation of a penetrating wit . . . . 
I aviſh Stancarus could be prevailed upon by theſe things. 
* Which ave may then hope for, when his temper, too 
much fwwoln with ſelf-conceit, ſhall be reduced to a 
due pitch of modeſtly and meetneſs.” | 
LK] Taking notice of Moreri's faults.) He fays, 
That Stancarus being willing to oppoſe the errors of 
Oſiander, who taught that the human nature of 
CHRIST 1s the cauſe of our juſtification, run into 
the contrary extream, and wrote againſt the Divinity 
* of CuRIST like an Arian.” He quotes Florimond de 
Remond, Bellarmin, Onuphrius, and Gualtherius, The 
firſt miſtake of Moreri, is his ſaying that Oſiander 
taught that the humanity of CnRIS＋ü is the cauſe of 
our juſtification ; on the contrary, he ſhould have faid 
that Oſiander believed that the eſſential juſtice of Gop, 
and that CHRIST, as he is Gop, are our juſtification. The 
ſecond miſtake, which unavoidably follows from the 
firſt, is his ſaying, that Stancarus taught that the Divinity 
of CHRIST is the cauſe of our juſtification ; whereas 
his doctrine was diametrically oppoſite to that. Third- 
ly, Stancarus was ſo far from oppoſing the Divinity of 
CaR1sT, like an Arian, that, on the contrary, the 
only reaſon why he grew ſo fond of his doctrine, 
was, becauſe he pretended that the oppoſite opinion 
neceſſarily introduced Arianiſm. Sandius, who put 
into his catalogue of Antitrinitarians, as many men as 
ever he could, and ſometimes under equivocal pre- 
tences, has omitted Stancarus; which plainly ſhews, 


0 


c 


that he did not in the leaſt oppoſe the co- eſſential Di- 


vinity of CHRIST. Moreri is therefore groſsly 
miſtaken in point of fact. His wrong conſequence is 
his fourth miſtake. He falſly believed that Ofiander 
aſcribed our juſtification to the humanity of CHRIST. 
How then could he ſay, that Stancarus, contradicting 
Oſiander, ſo far as to run into another extreme, op- 
poſed the Divinity of the Meſſias? For it is a natural 
conſequence of the direct oppoſition, which Moreri 
ſuppoles between thoſe two men, that Stancarus rigidly 
maintained the Divine Nature of the Mediator, as be 
did. Fifthly, The authors quoted by Moreri ſay the 
contrary to what he aſcribes to them concerning 

| Oſiander's 


(35) Stancaryy 
contra Minif:my 
enevenſes ac 

Tigurinos, 

folio 118, 123 
apud Jurgiewi. 
cium, ubi infn, 


(36) Id. ibid. 
folio 94, 95, 
apud eund. 


(37) Andreas 
Jurgiewicius, Be. 
lum quinti E. 
vangelii, Pag. 
161, 162. Cala, 
1595. 


(38) Calvinus˖, 
in Reſponſo ad 
Fratres Polonos, 
pag. 682, 
TraQat, Theo- 
log. 


(39) Id. ibid. pag. 
683. 
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40) Gualterus, 
in Tab. Chro- 
nogre Sgr. Si 
cap. xxi, ps" 
05 Prateol. 
v. Stancariani 
Flor im. Lib. 11, 
ge orig. beæreſ. 
cap. xv, num. I. 


1) He had 
oy before faith- 
fully explained 
the doctrine of 
Oftander. - 


(42) Lindanus, 
in Dubitantio, 
Dial. ii, pag, m. 
127. 


(43) See the ar- 
ticle B E Z A- 
NITES. 


(44) Franciſcus 

urrettinus, In- 
ſtitut. Theol, 
Elendtice, Part, 
it, Loco xiv, 


Pag, 411, Edit. : 


2v, 1682. 


the example of the apoſtles (o). 


Oſiander's error. I ſhall only prove it as to Father 
Gaulterius, who has miſled Moreri, * Franciſcus Stan- 
© carus Mantuanus, ſays he (40), tueri cupiens, ut 
Oſiandro (41) obſiſteret, Jeſu Chriſti humanitatem eſſe 
noſtræ juſtificationis cauſam, in oppoſitum extremum 
© eodem circiter tempore ſe præcipitem egit, Jeſu 
« Chrifti nimirùm divinitatem Arianorum more impug- 
© nando: ejus enim erat opinio, Chriſtum dominum 
« eſſe juſtificatorem noſtrum ſecundum ſolam humani- 
* tatem excluſa divina natura. - - About the ſame 
* time Francis Stancarus of Mantua flriving to maintain, 
in oppoſition to Oftander, that the human nature of 
* FESUS CHRIST was the cauſe of our juſlifica- 
« tion, fell into the contrary extreme, and attacked his 
Divinity like an Arian: for it was his opinion that 
our Lord FESUS CHRIST is the author of our 
« juſtification only, as he is man, not as he is G60. 
You may plainly ſee in thoſe words three miſtakes of 
Moreri, and another near as bad as the fourth. For 
though a man aſſerts, that Jesus CHRIST is our Me- 
diator, and our juſtification, as he is man, and not as 
he is Gop, it does not follow that he favours Arianiſm : 
And therefore Gaulterius made uſe of an enim, for, un- 
worthy of an author, who ſhould pretend to argue 
right. The greateſt over-ſight lies in the matter of 
fact, that is, in his being ignorant that Stancarus aſ- 
cribed the mediation of CHRIS to the human nature, 
becauſe he believed that the contrary opinion favoured 
Arianiſm. If Gaulterius had ſaid that Stancarus re- 
vived the doctrine of Neſtorius, there had been ſome 
appearance of truth in it, and he would have been a 
little more faithful in his quotation; for Florimond de 
Remond, quoted by that jeſuit, touches upon Neſto- 
rianiſm. Thus this author wrongly ſtates the matter 
of fact, draws wrong conſequences, and is not right 
in his quotation. He is more faithful in what he 
quotes out of Prateolus, for what he advances, is to be 
found in that author; but becauſe the words of Pra- 
teolus are taken from Lindanus, it had been better to 
quote Lindanus, though an author of no authority, 
who had read nothing of Stancarus, and only goes 
upon the teſtimony of one Palladius (42). I dare lay 
that there are few books that caſt a greater blot upon 
the Church of Rome, than thoſe which contain a ca- 
talogue of the hereſies of the XVIth century. There 
are two great faults in thoſe catalogues : 'The firſt is, 
That they are ſtuffed with a vaſt number of imaginary 
ſects (43); the ſecond is, That the authors of thoſe 
libels tranſcribe one another, and it does not appear 
that any of them has read the books of the Hereſiarchs 
they ſpeak of. But though they be never ſo abſurd 
in what they ſay of other pretended party leaders, I 
think their account of Stancarus ſhews their ignorance 
more than any other ; fince, on the one hand, they al- 
cribe to him an hereſy which he oppoſed, and where- 
with he continually charged his adverſaries; and, on 
the other hand, the opinion, whereby he got many 
enemies among the Proteſtants, is a doctrine which 
the Roman Catholics maintain againſt the Proteſtant 
Divines. Read theſe words of the famous Turretin. 
* An Chriſtus ſit mediator ſecundum utramque natu- 
ram? affir. cont. Pontificios & Stancarum. Quæſtio 
hæc nobis intercedit cum Pontificiis qui ut facilius 
obtineant plures dari poſſe Mediatores, pertendunt 
Chriſtum Mediatorem fuiſſe ſecundum naturam huma- 
nam tantum, ut poſt Lombar. lib. 3. diſt. q. 19. 
I. 9. Thom. p. 3. q. 26. art. 2. Bell. contro 1. de 
Chriſto lib. 5. c. 3. Becanus in Manu. lib. 3. cap. 
2. & ali aſſerunt. Quos hic Stancarus ſequitur (44). 
Whether CHRIST be Mediator both as GOD. and 
man? We affirm it againſt the Roman Catholics 
and Stancarus. This is a diſpute between us and the 
Roman Catholics, who, in order to pave the away for 
the ſuppoſition of ſeveral mediators, pretend that 
* JESUS CHRIST wa, mediator with reſpect to his 
human nature only, as Lombard... . St Thomas, Bel- 
* larom, Becanus, and others affirm: whom Stancarus 
* follows here” IT have juſt now conſulted the 
Summa Theclogica of the Jeſuit Becanus, and I find 
theſe words in it. Secunda concluſio. Chriſtus ſe- 
* cundum humanitatem eſt Mediator non ſecundum divi- 
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S TAN CARUS. 
books he writ againſt his antagoniſts are full of injurious words: he alledged for his (% See the E- 


juſtification the law of retaliation, the importance of the hereſies he oppoſed, and even ble D-cicatory 
He gloried that he had been perſecuted and condemned, 


9 
as 


nitatem. Eſt contra Lutheranos & Calviniſtas qui 
docent Mediatorem eſſe ſecundum utramque natu- 
ram (45). ----- The ſecond concluſion. CHRIS T is 
mediator with reſpe& to his human, not with re- 
ſpect to his Divine nature: It is againſt the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, who maintain that he is media- 
tor with reſpect to both” He confutes their argu- 
ments; he quotes the Fathers for his opininon, and 
refers the reader to Vaſques and Bellarmin. 

Perhaps it will be aſked whether the particular opi- 
nions of Stancarus ought to be accounted heretical, 
It is none of my buſineſs to decide the caſe. I ſhall 
only ſay, that in order to judge of the nature of a 
doctrine, one ought to know the principles and de- 
ſign of its author: For inſtance, Stancarus ought to be 
aſked whether he denies the mediation of CHRIS, 
according to the Divine Nature, becauſe he does not 
believe that he is both Gop and man; or whether he 
denies it, becauſe he will acknowledge no inferiority 
in the Divine Nature of CHRIST, and is afraid it will 
make way for Arianiſm ? If he alledges the firſt rea- 
ſon, he is a Samoſatenian and a Socinian ; but if he 
alledges only the ſecond, it is quite another thing; he 
is an orthodox man as to the co-eſſential and conſub- 
ſtantial Divinity of CxrisT ; and his error, at the 
worſt, contiſts only in his ſuppoſing that the Mediation 
implies an inferiority inconſiſtent with the Divinity of 
the Eternal Word. Perhaps, the circumſtances of the 
time, and that man's haughtineſs, were the true rea- 
ſon why the miniſters of Swiſſerland and Geneva ex- 


o RY. A. 


claimed ſo much againſt him, The churches of Po- 


land were then in ſuch a condition, that nothing could 
be more prejudicial to them than ſuch a diſpute ; and 
it was thought that Stancarus acted more out of vanity 
than out of zeal. Perhaps, his doctrine would not 
appear ſo pernicious at this preſent time; for ſince the 
objections of the Socinians have obliged ſome Proteſtant 
Divines to ſay, that CHRIST is not adorable, as he is 
Mediator ; one would think they believe he is not 
Mediator, as he is Gov. 
as he is Gop ; and therefore if he ought not to be wor- 
ſhipped, as he is Mediator, it is becauſe he is not Me- 
diator, as he is Go Dp. © Hinc nata quæſtio de 
adorat ione Chriſti qua mediatoris, circa quam in 
partes itum eſt aliis affirmantibus aliis negan ibus 
licet fatendum fit quæſtionem hanc prout inter ortho- 
doxos agitatur problematicam eſſe, & minus princi- 
palem, de qua utrinque diſputari poteſt ſalva fidei 
compage, imo & multum logomachiæ involvat (16). 


CHRIST as Mediator, upon which people have been 
divided, ſome chufing the affirmative, others the nega- 
tive . .. . although it muſt be confeſſed that the queſtion, 
as it is handled by orthodox Diwvines, is problematical, 
and not of the higheſt importance, becauſe one may di/- 
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pute on either fide with a ſafe coriſcience, and after all 


« it is little more than a meer contention about words.” 
As for the letter of the Miniſters of Poland to the Di- 
vines of Straſburg (47), I think it ought to be ob- 
ſerved that it was written by men, who had excom- 
municated Stancarus, and diſputed with him upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions. It is an uſual thing to aſcribe to a man 
the conſequences which are thought to ariſe from his 
Doctrine, whether he owns them or not; for it is 
ſuppoſed he dogs not fairly diſown them. And there- 
fore prudence requires we ſhould judge of the doctrine 
of that writer not by that letter, but by his own 
writings: I do not think they contain Sabellianiſm. 
However, read the following paſſage (48). Neque in 
eo ſolo ſubſtitit Stancari intemperies, quod doceret, 
Chriſtum Mediatorem eſſe juxta humanam tantum 
naturam; ſed ultra progreſſus, quoque veram Per- 
ſonarum Trinitatem ſuſtulit, unum Deum confusa 
Trinitate, apud quem Chriſtus homo mediatorem 
ageret, Trinomium, cum Sabellio imaginans, cæ- 
teras Eccleſias ut Arianas traduxit : quod patet ex 
litteris Miniſtrorum Polonorum, è Synodo Pinco- 
vienſi ſcriptis A. MDLX11. ad Theologos Argenti- 
nenſes, (quæ extat prima inter epiſtolas Zanchii) 
© (49). .. . + Præterquam de Deo & Chriſto, etiam 
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* alia in cæteros fidei articulos movit Stancarus non 7 
6 


He is certainly adorable, 


- - » - Hence ſprung the queſtion about the adoration of ubi ſupra, Quaſt, 
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to his anſwer to 
the Divines of 
Zurich and Ge- 
eva. 


(45) Martinus; 
Becrnus, Summa 
Theolog, Part. 
u, cap. 21, pag. 
716, Edit, Pariſ. 
1634. 


WHETHER 
Stancarus was 
an Heretic, 


(46) Turretin, 


viii, pap. 539s 
See alſo My Saus 
rin, Ex1men de 
la Theologie de 
Mr Jurieu, pag. 
749, & ſeqs 


(47) See the res 
mark [F J. 


(48) Hoorn- 
beeck in Appar. 
ad Diſput. Soci- 
nian. Pag. 29. 


(45) 1d. ibid. 
» 306 
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de Trinitate & 
Mediatore, ad- 
verſus Tigurin. AS 


(2) It was printed uu 
at Cologne in wife 


1563, in 80 Proaches him with [M. 


* ſana, de Juſtificatione, &c. quod video ex Reſpon- 

* fione Melanthonis, de controverſiis Stancari ſcri- 

« pta, A. MpL111. atque extat inter Melanthonis De- 

© clamationes, Tom. iv. Neither did the fury of Stan- 

© carus flop here, viz. In teaching that CHRIST was 

* mediator with reſpect to his Human Nature only. He 

« event further, and took aabay the real Trinity of Per- 

« fons; for, according to the confuſſed notion of Sabellius, 

© he imagined one GOD under three different names, 

auith whom CHRIST, as man, ated the part of media- 

© tor. He accuſed the other Churches of Ariamſm ; as it 

appears by a letter of the Poliſh Miniſters, written from 

© the Synod of Pinczovia in the year 1562, to the Di- 

© wines of Straſburg. (This letter is the firſt among the 

* Epiſtles of Zanchius).. . . Befides his notions about 

* GOD and FESUS CHRIST, Stancarus had other 

* heterodox opinions, concerning Fuſtification, Qc. as 1 

« find by an anſwer of Melanchthon's concerning the con- 

* troverfies of Stancarus, written in the year 1553. Ut 

© is extant among the declamations of Melanchthon, vol. iv. 

(50) Melch. A- Mind theſe words of Melchior Adam (50); * ita diſ- 

dam. in Vita ſeruit (Stancarus) de duabus naturis ut non diſtinguere, 

Bullingeri, pag. verum ſeparare pleriſque fit viſus. - - - - Stancarus diſ- 

494» © courſed in ſuch a manner upon the two Natures, that, in 

© the opinion of moſt people, he ſeemed not to diſtinguiſh but 

© to divide them.” They plainly intimate that Stan- 

carus's enemies took the liberty to impute to him a 

doctrine which he did not teach. Many thought that 

he divided the two Natures of CHRIS T . Which ſhews 

that he did not actually divide them, and even that 

ſuch a diviſion did not neceſſarily reſult from his 

rinciples ; for in both caſes all his adverſaries would 
have accuſed him of Neſtorius's hereſy. 

therefore ſay, that Melchior Adam means the ſenſe 

which many put upon Stancarus's doctrine. But there 

is nothing more fallacious than to judge of a man's 

doctrine by the interpretations of his adverſaries. For 

a confirmation of what I ſay, I ſhall quote Stancarus 

himſelf. The Divines of Zurich made uſe of theſe 

words: Videat Stancarus qui noſtram ſententiam 

© yult gravare ſuſpicione hæreſeos, ne ipſe interea jure 

convincatur Neſtorianus a quo tam parum abeſt ut 

« difficillimum fit eum ab illo internoſcere - - - Let 

© Stancarus, who fludies to brand our opinion with the 

© imputation of Hereſy, take care leaft we convict him of 

© being a Neſtorian; for he comes ſo near it, that it is 

* hard to make any diſtinction. His anſwer was, Cum 

© Tigurini non affirment me eſſe Neſtorianum, non 

opus eſt ut me defendam ; quod fi etiam affirmarent, 

cum non probent, ſed ſimpliciter accuſent, illis docti 

viri non crederent, quia ipſimet Tigurini ignorant 

prorſus quod fuerit dogma Neſtorii, ut jam probabo. 

Hoc tamen profiteor & coram Deo & hominibus 

fateor me nihil negotii habere cum Neſtorio, & 

Neſtorii doctrina (51). - - Since the Divines of Zu- 
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(51) Stantarus, 


de Trinitate & rich do not affirm that I am a Neſtorian, I have no 

23 ” © accafion to juſtify myſelf 3 if they ſhould affirm it, ſo long 

Gee folis © 45 they only laid ſuch a thing to my charge without 
6, verſe, of the *© proving it, the learned would not believe them; becauſe 

ſoeet F. © they themſelves are utterly ignorant of what the opinion 

© of Neftorius wwas, as I ſhall preſently maie it appear. 

2) e, 1 profeſs however, and acknowledge before GOD and 

(3 Kere * man, that I have nothing at all to do with Neftorius 

apud Spondanum, or his dorine.” This proteſtation ought to make us 


ad ann. 1551. 
See the folio 78, 
of that book of 
Orichouius. 


wary in the preſent caſe. 
We ought chiefly to miſtruſt Orichovius, who ſays 
that Arius, Macedonius, Neſtorius, and Aerius were 
- Yevived in Stancarus (52). What he imputes to him 
(53) Ibid. See With reſpe& to the Euchariſt (53) is ſo extravagant, 
alſo Florim. de and even contradictory, that it ought to be looked up- 
Remond, /ib. ii, on as a calumny. It does not appear that the Divines 


cb. av. of Zurich and Geneva exclaimed againſt Stancarus up- 

Lind on this head. The writers of the catalogues of Here- 
E tics (54), accuſe him of teaching that the Lord's Sup- 
5 per is an earneſt of the body of our Saviour. Is this 


3 


S T ANCAR US. 

as St Athanaſius was [Ll. I know that he taught with great zeal, in Tranſylvania, 
(% Stancarw, but I do not know certainly, at what time (p). The book, intituled Chimera (9), 
which Staniſlaus Orichovius wrote againſt him, contains many reaſons and hard words : 
| for his reaſons, the only deſign of them is to prove, that his Poliſh Majeſty ought to 
yo 39 deſtroy that man, and all thoſe who ſow new opinions in the Kingdom. Thus he thinks 

the arguments of Sectaries ought to be refuted. He confeſſes that he had married a 
being a prieſt, but he is ſilent with reſpe& to the apoſtacy which Stancarus re- 


carnation. They all joined againſt me. The follow- theca, pag. 244, 


We may 
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I ſhall 


an opinion contrary to that of Zuinglius's or Calvin's 
doctrine? They add, that he was infected with Rab- 
biniſm. This accuſation was only grounded upon his 
{kill in Rabbinical learning, and his mentioning ſome- | 
times the opinions of the Rabbins (55). (55) One of bis 

[LI He gloried that he had been perſecuted and con- OY 4 ita, 
demned, as St Atbanaſius was.] I have adviſed, ſays An 
he (56), ſeven times at leaſt, Philip Melanchthon, falſa pte. 
Oſiander and Felix, the Superintendant of the Poliſh Axother is tin. 
Churches, and the Miniſters of Zurich and Geneva: % de Locufi, 
I have done it civilly, I diſſembled their errors, the e Fg 
way I took was to aſk them whether they were till $ 74, Eper 
orthodox as to the doctrines of the Trinity and In- J Gefrer's Bl 
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(61) 8 
choviu 
mæra, 


ing words contain a particular account of his com- 
plaints. © (57) Omnes inſurrexerunt contra me. Alii q 7”; 
. . | tate & 
enim vitam meam quæſiverunt ut Melancthon (58) Mediatore a6je. 
« per Joachimum Marchionem Brandenburgenſem & ſus Tigurinos 
© Eleftorem Imperii. Alii carceres præparaverunt 7 the /ft lf 
« perpetuos mihi, niſi admonitus aufugiſſem, ut Ofian- . 5 Fl the 
der. Alii expulerunt me e domo mea (59) & lite- ler 
« ras ſcripſerunt ad omnes nobiles majoris & minoris 3 
« Poloniz & Ruſliz, ut nemo me reciperet, ſed ex- (7) H. . 
5 peret, EX 
« pelleret, ut Felix ille impius & hy pocrita cum ſuis (53) Ty; b b 
* Pinczovianis. Alii tam in Germania quam in Hun- contrary to Ms 
« garia, Tranſylvania & Polonia minori multas Sy- lanchthon's ge. 
© nodos celebraverunt contra me & fidem Catholicam uus, that it 
« de Trinitate & mediatore, & multos libellos plenos 3 wy E 
© blaſphemiis Arrianis & Eutychianis, conviciis & f „ 
horrendis calumniis ediderunt, ut me tandem cum (59) 7» 4 x. MK 
pura doctrina catholicæ fidei perderent, at nihil 21//: Deda 
facere potuerunt, ficut, nec poterunt. Durum enim / % ſane , 
eſt contra ſtimulum, unum Deum Trinitatem calci- 22 _ 
trare. Hoc enim modo Conſtantius Imperator Ar- bike ww; 
rianus cum Arrianis novem Concilia celebravit con- familia ex dono 
tra D. Athanaſium, quem miris modis aflixerunt, mea (non omns 
proſcriptionibus, exiliis, & perſecutionibus, ſed veri- #979) & en 
tas tandem vicit. - - - - - They all roſe up againſt me; _— pee. 
for ſome ſought after my life, as Melanchthon did by 


tum in vobis fut, 
means of Foachimus Marquis of Brandenburg, 


(56) Stanczrus 


- = - Notwith- 
and ſtanding I wa: 
Elector of the Empire. Some, of whom Oſiander was Hef of the Pal, 
ont, djgncd « perpetual inprijmant . 
1 had been forewarned to make my eſcape. Others again out f my bu 
drowe me out of my houſe, and writ letters to all the and, as far as" 
Noblemen of the greater and lefſer Poland and Ruſſia, Dou lay, ut 
that none ſhould receive or entertain me, but drive me be 9e . 
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Polonor 


Felix, together with his brethren of Pinczovia. Others blame ym al. 75 59; 


as ell in Germany as in Hungary, Tranſylvania, and 
the leſſer Poland, held many Synods againſt me and the 
Catholic faith concerning the Trinity and the Media- 
tor, and publiſhed many libels full of Arian and Euty- 
chian blaſphemies, injurious words and horrible aſper- 
ſions, in order to ruin me and the pure Catholic do- 
Erine at once. Newertheleſs they could not prevail, 
neither indeed ſhall they, For it is hard to kick againſ? 
the pricks, one GOD in Trinity. In this manner did 
the Emperor Conſtantius, an Arian, hold nine councils 
ewith the Arians againſt St Athanaſius, whom they 
miſerably diſtreſſed by proſeriptions, banijhments, and 
perſecutions : but truth was victorious in the end. He 
adds, That the Miniſters of Zurich writ to thoſe of 
Poland in 1560, to expel him from their churches. 
Take notice that he compoſed this work at Dubectz 
in Ruſſia, in the year 1561, and had it printed at 
Cracow the year following. Staniſlaus Matthew Stad- 
nicki had ſheltered him at DubeQz (60). 
DLV] Orichovius . . . . confeſſes that he had married I 
a wife being a prieſt.) So far he confeſſes that his fault 
was as great as Stancarus's, who had alſo married be- 
ing a prieſt ; but in other reſpects he clears himſelf of 
the ſin whereof he accuſes his adverſary. He alledges 
for his vindication, that he had kept within the pale 
of the Church, and that he abſtained from the ſacerdo- 


tal functions after his marriage. Thus he ſubmitted 
to 
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Slavonic: 
©  Provinci: 
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(53) See Simon 


Elog. centum 


STANCARUS. 


Stadnizki at Dubreczko, and ſet up a ſchool 


Philippow, and afterwards to the houſe of 
quoted (t) a Poliſh author, 


churches of Great Poland, and that he had 
ciger (4). 


FRAN CIS STANCARUS, his ſon, born on 
of the church of Oxa till his death which 


1621 (y). 


to the holy canons, and underwent the penance im- 
poſed on married prieſts ; but Stancarus married and 
forſook the church of Rome. (61) Do hoc tibi, atque 
concedo, me inter ſacerdotes publicos, tantiſper ſacrificaſſe, 
quoad licuit, & quoad fas fuit : cum autem ſacerdos 
duxifſſem uxorem, a ſacrificio me funditus removi, & quod 
Canon jubet, in ordinem redegi, ita unus de multis factus, 
offero nunc Deo cor contritum & humiliatum, quod ne 
deſpiciat Deus, ſuppleæ plebe ix media poſco. An ego te 
imitarer arrogantem, atque contumacem ? cui parum erat 
wviſum mulieroſo ſacerdoti uxorem ducere, cum qua tibi 
connubii jus aliter non erat, nifi fi a ſacrificio, & a ſa- 
cris adminiſtrandis abſtineres : ni etiam ſacrilegio ſtatas 
folenneſque ceremonias ſacerdotii pollueres, atque impiis in 
Eccliſiam introductis ſacris, omnia ſacra vetera, una 
cum ſacerdotio, ex Eccleſia exterminar es.. (62) 
Uxorem ego ſacerdos, contra legem duxi : ſed idem tamen 
ejus legis pœnam ſuſtinui: abrogationem nempe ſacerdotii. 
Hæc enim mulcta fola ſequitur meum factum, legis atque 
Canonis preſcripto. . . . Cum factum, Stancare, in 
ducenda uxore, par fit noſtrum, audi, quam ipſius fati 
conditio fit inter nos diſpar : tibi enim, in diſſenſione, ac 
_ diffidio, per ſummum Eccleſiæ contemptum, uxor ducta 
eſt: mihi verò, ſumma voluntate, ac judicio ipfius Ec- 
clefie, hac eadem eft adjudicata. Quid ita? quia pe- 
nam legis ſuſtinui & quod obedientem decuit, Canonis 
juſſu, a ſacris me removi tu contra, & panam legis 
contemnis, & ſacris te immiſces. But we muſt not de- 
pend upon all that he ſays ; he diſſembles and ſup- 
preſſes what he thinks diſadvantageous in the accuſa- 
tion. He does not confeſs that he had entirely broke 
with the church of Rome, and that he had diſputed 
againſt it a long time. Nevertheleſs this is very true 
(63) : he returned afterwards into the pale of that 


Starovolſcius, in church; which was the reaſon why Stancarus called 


1 4 mt BZ Pulonorum, Pay, him an apoſtate. He ſhuns this blow without confeſ- 


TM J, 59. 


(ba) Adrianus 
Regenvolſcius, 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
Slavonicarum 
Provinciarum, 
46. t, cap, xv 


Fag. 125. 4 
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(!) Du Tiller, 


de F rance Pa 
pag. 

m. 45, See alſo 

het, Hiſt 


falta n. 27, 


de Charles le : 
uve, eb. vi 


ſing any thing. | 
[N] He avas at Villach when the Biſhop of Cracow 
ſent for him . . . . in the year 1550.] I quote Regen- 
volſcius for my voucher in this fact. Abſente Liſmanino, 
ſays he (64), i/le idem Epiſcopus Cracov. Maciejovins, 
Franciſcum Stancarum Mantuanum Italum, virum db- 
Gum, Villaco ewocat, initio A. 1550, ad profeſſionem 
literarum Hebraicarum in Academia Cracovienſi. 


1 ſhall add ſomething to what I have ſaid already. Some authors ſay that he was at 

Villach (7) when the Biſhop of Cracow ſent for him in the beginning of the year (9 A city of ca- 
1550[N}, to teach the Hebrew tongue, They tell us that having eſcaped out of the hi. 
priſon to which that prelate had confined him (5), he retired to the houſe of Staniſlaus () See the re- 


there, which was pretty flouriſhing during n e 


the life of Staniſlaus; that after this patron's death he retired to the houſe of Jerom 


Nicholas Oleſnicki at Pinczovia. I have 


who places the foundation of the Proteſtant church of (0 In the body 
Pinczovia in the year 1550 3 but Regenvolſcius places it in the year 1559 [O]. He de wr 
obſcrves that Stancarus was called from that place by Count Oftrorog to reform the 


citation (g). 


for a companion in this work Felix Cru- () Tae from 


Regenvolſcius, 


Take notice that Stancarus received the degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Hit. Ecclef. Sla- 
Baſil, and that Sigiſmund Auguſtus naturalized him in Poland in the year 1569 (x). 9% 112 
He died at Stobnitz on the twelfth of November 1574, aged ſeventy-three years. 


Pag. 125, 126. 


the ſecond of October 1562, was miniſter u. . 
happened on the twenty-eighth of March 
h 7 6% U. ibid, 


[O] Regenwvolſcius places it in the year 1559.] This 
ſeems more probable ; for if Stancarus, who was called 
to Cracow in the beginning of the year 1550, ſtop- 
ped at divers places after his flight before he went to 
Pinczovia, it is not eaſy to conceive how he could 
be at the houſe of Oleſnicki in the year 1550. It 
therefore ſeems more reaſonable. to ſay that it was in 
the year 1559, when he urged him to drive out the 
Monks. 4b hoc (Hieronymo Philippovio) Pinczoviam, 
ad Nicolaum Oleſnicium, qui Pinczovia, Monachis ejectis, | 
puram religionem A. 1559 induxit (65). But the ſame (65) Id. ibid, 
author confounds us, by affirming in another place, Pag. 126. 
that Oleſnicki drove out the Monks in the year 1550, 
and that he was accuſed of this to the king, as like- 
wiſe for having afforded a retreat to Stancarus, of 
whoſe promotion he gives the following account. 
* Epiſcopus Cracovienſis . . .. . Franciſcum Stanca- 
rum.. . trahi jubet in Caſtellum Lipoviec, ubi 
Epiſcopalis carcer eſt, quinto ab Urbe Cracovia mil- 
liari. Sed ex eo, induſtria Georgii Nigri famuli ſui, 
conciſo in longas faſcias : uno atque altero linteo, 
liberatus, Staniſlao Laſſocio ſubcamerario Lancicenſi, 
atque Andrea Triceſio, delabentem expectantibus; 
exceptus, venit in oppidum Dubieczko, ad Sta- 
niſlaum Stadnicium, inde Pinczoviam ad Nicolaum | 
Oleſnicium (66). - - - - The Biſhop of Cracow . .... (66) Id. ibid, pag. 
ordered Francis Stancaru . to be carried to the 228, 


© caſile of Lipoviech, where the epiſcopal priſon is, fiue miles 
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C from the city of Cracow. Making his eſcape from thence by 


* the contrivance of his ſervant George Niger, who cut a 
pair of ſheets in long pieces, and by the aſſiſtance of Sta- 

* niſlaus Laſſocius and Andrew Tricefius, who received hint 

as he ſlid down, he came to Staniſlaus Stadnizki at Du- 

* brezko, and from thence to Nicholas Oleſnicki at Pincxo- 

« via.” He furniſhes us with ſome hints to unravel theſe 
difficulties, for he obſerves (67) that Oleſnicki was pre- (67) Ib. p. 229. 
vailed upon at laſt to diſmiſs Stancarus, and to re-call the | 
Monks, upon condition that they would behave well, 
which they did not. 'They run away after, having been 
guilty of new diſorders, upon which their monaſtery was 
converted into a ſchool. We may therefore admit two 
Reformations eſtabliſhed at different times in the city of 
Pinczovia, the one in the year 1550, and the other in 

the year 1559. The Hiſtorian is nevertheleſs blame- 
worthy for being ſo indiſtin& in his narratives. 


STELLIN GI. It is the name that thoſe Saxons took to whom Lotharius the 

fon of Lewis the Debonnaire granted leave to make profeſſion of the Pagan Religion 
which Charlemaigne had obliged their fathers to renounce. Du Tillet ſpeaks of it; 
but he does it in much fewer words than an author that has quoted him [A]. 


[4] Du Tillet fpeaks of it, but he does it in much 
Feber words than an author that has quoted him.] The 
Emperor Lotharius . . . . . turned monk at Pruina, 
to do penance for his ſins, particularly for his diſo- 
© bedience to his father, and becauſe in order to have 

ſuccours againſt his brothers Lewis and Charles the 


weil des Rois Bald, he had reſtored to part of the Saxons, whom 


* his grandfather, Charlemaigne, had made Chriſtians, 
* their idolatrous worſhip, to which as ſoon as they 
* were returned, they took the name of Stellingi, liv- 
;, ing in full liberty of conſcience, and every man pro- 


* eſling what religion he liked beſt (1). We ſhall ſee 
VOL. V. 


how Peter de St Julien enlarges upon this. He had been 

inveighing againſt liberty of conſcience, and, among 

other things, he had faid (2), that thoſe who aſk it with- (2) Ber de 
out any reſtriction, ſeem to aſpire at the privileges of the eg — TS 
Thelemites in Rabelais, who had cauſed this motto to daxales, p. 199. 
be put upon the frontiſpiece of their temple, Do what 

thou wilt 3 and to this purpoſe, continues he (3), I (z) Id. ibid. 
remember to have read in the collections of the Re- 

corder du Tillet; that the Emperor Lotharius by 

name, and ſon to Lewis the debonnaire, finding him- 

« ſelf greatly embarraſſed, by reaſon of the wars he 

vas carrying on againſt his brothers, required his 

NAuupn © Saxon 


Is, g 


234 


(a) Suidas, in 
Ep 6AR0;o 


(5) See Colo- 
mies's Biblio- 
theque Choiſie, 
Pag. 46. & ſeq. 
zubere you wwill 
find the names 
of ſeveral authors, 
who bade writ 


upon Stephanus. 


(1) Nouvelles de 
la Republ. des 
Lettres, for July 
1634, Art. ip, 


pag. 485. 


(2) Nauv, de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
ibid. Pag. 486. 


« thor's family. Father Lubin had a mind to call 


wh, 


STEPHANUS. 


Saxon ſubjects to ſuccour him with men and money, 
which they refuſed to do, unleſs he would grant 
them a liberty of conſcience. Lotharius, whoſe 
heart was more ſet upon victory than upon the in- 
© tereſt of religion, did not then conſider the im- 
* portance of the Saxons demand, and, without any 
further reflexion, complied with it. Now theſe 
* Saxons were ſo much addicted to Paganiſm and Ido- 
* latry, that tho! Charlemaigne had ſo harraſſed and 
* weakened them by a war of thirty-three years ſtand- 
ing, that they had no other way left of ſaving their 
lives but by receiving baptiſm, they nevertheleſs ſub- 
* mitted to it rather out of fear than devotion. Where- 
fore having now obtained a liberty of conſcience, 
they plainly diſcovered that the Chriſtian religion, 


which they had embraced through conſtraint, was not 


planted in their hearts, and could take no root there. 
It likewiſe happened that as all ſects are accuſtomed 
to take their name from their author, or elſe to in- 
vent a new one for themſelyes, theſe Saxons called 


* themſelves Stellingi, and returned to their former 
«* idolatry. Afterwards the Emperor Lotharius, 
* coming to a better way of thinking, was touched 
with a remorſe of conſcience, (as well for his diſobe- 
dience and harſhneſs to his father, as for having taken 
upon him to diſpenſe the Saxons from their baptiſmal 
vows and engagements, and preſumed to diſpoſe of 
their conſciences, which were not at all ſubject to 
his power and juriſdiction) and quitting the world, 
(where he had lived without either fearing Go p, 
or honouring his parents) turned Monk.“ 
By comparing the words of Peter de Saint Julien 
with thoſe of du Tillet, one may form a juſt idea of (4) See the r. 
the liberty which many writers take of adding a hun- mark [F 1, of 
dred things to the teſtimony of the authors whom RE 
they quote. 
It is not neceſſary to make any reflexions upon the (5) See the u. 
maxims of Peter de Saint Julien (4) : they have been mark [FI of 
confuted a thouſand times over by the Advocates for the article 


SANC 
Toleration (5). (rA Ne 
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STEPHAN US Byzantinus was an expert Grammarian, who lived in the Vth 
or VIth century. He compoſed a dictionary, wherein he inſerted the Nouns Adjective 
derived from the Nouns Subſtantive of places, which ſerved to denote the inhabitants of 
thoſe Places [A]. This was attended with many obſervations borrowed from Mythology 
and Hiſtory, which diſcovered the origin of cities and colonies, and their changes and 
differences, whereby the author equally ſhewed his exactneſs and learning. We have 
nothing left but a ſorry abridgment of that work, which the Grammarian Hermolaus 
thought fit to make, and which he dedicated to the Emperor Juſtinian (a). Notwith- 
ſtanding the injury this curious book has ſuffered by the ignorance of the abbreviator 
and tranſcribers, it has proved very uſeful to the learned, who thought that no antient 
book did better deſerve to be corrected and explained in a critical way. Sigonius, 
Caſaubon, Scaliger, Salmaſius, &c (5), took upon them to illuſtrate it; but it did 
not appear in Latin till 1678 [BJ. That edition publithed at Amſterdam was followed 
by that of Leyden ten years after. The Dutch diſperſed before-hand ſome ſheets of 
thoſe editions, which hindred Father Lubin from publiſhing this author, on whom he 


[4] The nouns adjefive . . . awbich ſerved to de- 
note the inhabitants of thoſe places.) The title, meet 


avreor, de urbibus, which is commonly given to that 
work, 1s neither that which the author, nor that which 
the abbreviator put to it. The true title of the book 
was £.3v1x4 : hence Hermolaus intituled the abridg- 
ment he made of it, £3v:x@v exiJoun. But be- 
«* cauſe ſeveral perſons have undertaken, at ſeveral 
times, to abridge this abridgment, and to leave out 
even the name and the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the firſt 
abbreviator, it is no wonder if the antient titles of 
the book are loſt. In the room of which ſome ſmat- 
terers in learning have ſubſtituted this aepi , 
becauſe they thought the main deſign of the author 
was to write a Geographical book. But they were 
miſtaken, his real deſign was to write a Gramma- 
tical work, to explain the names derived from na- 
tions, cities, and provinces, juſt as if one ſhould 
explain grammatically the words Pariſian, French- 
man, Dutchman, &c. and ſhew the great variety 
that may be obſerved in the formation of theſe deri- 
wvative terms (1).” This is the opinion of thoſe 
who have publiſhed Stephanus, as it is related in the 
Nouvelles de Ia Republique des Lettres. This opinion 
might have been criticized upon ; for there is no ap- 
pearance that the principal deſign of this Grammarian 
was the explication of theſe derivative terms. It was 
probably the leaſt part of his project, and only an ac- 
ceſſory to his work. I own he is very careful to ob- 
ſerve that fort of nouns, but takes up but little room, 
compared with the facts that he relates, and the te- 
ſtimonies he quotes; which would be more apparent 
if we had the whole work. There we ſhould find a 
line or two in an article for the explanation of the 
noun adjective, derived from the name of a city, and 
ſometimes whole pages in one article only. I believe, 
till I be better informed, that the title E Gi implies 
all the obſervations that can be made upon a nation, 
a city, and a place, in as much as an author confines 
himſelf to the origin of places and Geographical hi- 
ſtory. See in the remark [G] the paſſage of Father 
Lubin. (2) What is very pleaſant is, that when 
they cite the author of this book they call him Szepha- 
* nus de Urbibus, whence it came to paſs that many 
« perſons took de Urbibus to be the name of the au- 
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had 


* him Stephen of the Cities in his Geographical tables 
* on Plutarch; but having conſulted the gentlemen of 
© the French academy, he could never make them 
* approve his deſign. He ſeems to complain of their 


_ © hardneſs in his Geographical Mercury (3). He was (z) Pag. 64, 


much in the wrong to complain of it. | 
LB] I did not appear in Latin till the year 1678.) 
There were three Greek editions, that of Aldus Ma- 


nutius, that of the Junti, and that of Xylander ; 


but tho' the laſt engaged to publiſh his Latin verſion 

forthwith, and tho' the continuator of Geſner's Biblio- 

theca affirmed, that the book of our Stephanus was 

publiſhed by Xylander in Greek and Latin, in 1568, 

it is certain it did not thus appear till the year I have 
mentioned. A Portugueze Jew, named Pinedo, pub- 

liſhed it at Amſterdam in 1678, with a Latin tranſ- (4) See the 
lation of his own making, and a commentary (4). Six judgment which 
years after, Mr Rijk, profeſſor at Leyden, publiſhed Colomits paſſa 
the notes of Lucas Holſtenius on that ſame book of er dag 
Stephanus, which he had from Cardinal Francis Bar- Cel = 46, 
berini. There was a new edition of Stephanus printed ; 


at Leyden in 1688, in Greek and Latin, as that of 


Pinedo : the Latin tranſlation was made by Berkelius (%) He was retor 
(5). This tranſlator added to it a large and learned of the college of 
commentary. His remarks on the: laſt letters are Delft. 
ſhorter, and not ſo learned, becauſe he died before the 
work was printed. Mr Gronovius has much contri- 
buted to the amendment of this edition. | 
LC] Which hindered Father Lubin from publiſhing 
that author, on whom he had beſtowed much pains.) This 
diſappointment vexed him, and made him inveigh 
againſt the Dutch. Here I ſhall tranſcribe the words 
of a Journaliſt. * Having mentioned Father Lubin, 
I will not forget the indignation he has conceived 
* againſt the Dutch, ſince he has been informed that 
they were printing S/ephanus de Urbibus, with a 
Latin tranſlation, and a commentary. If you con- 


* ſult the ſixty-third page of his Geographical Mer- 


«* cury, you may ſee with what anger he ſpeaks. The 
« occaſion of his grief is, that they have maliciouſſy 
«* ſupplanted him, as he ſays, and deprived him of the 
fruit of his long ſtudies. He had been ten years tranſ- 
* lating that book, and corrected the faults of the three 
editions, by the help of tauo Greek manuſcripts of the 
* king's library, which had been weryobligingly lent him by 
Me Carcavi; he had made ſome Geographical notes 


upon 


g. 62. 


nt which 
ies paſſes 
in his 
begue, 
p pag · 46. 


was tectot 
college of 


Mr Colomies (c) quotes ſome words of 
| me [H]. 
upon it, filled up the chaſms, and compared all the autho- 
* rities of the authors cited with the originals that are 
* extant. Thoſe who ſaw his manuſcripts were amazed 
at his great labour; when lo, the Dutch, all of a ſud- 
« den, diſperſed the firſt ſheets of their edition over 
«© all Europe, that no Bookſeller might undertake the 
« printing of that book. 'This is certainly a ſevere blow 
« for an author, and eſpecially for a monk of the order 
of St Auguſtin, who was going to ſhew the world his 
« oreat ſkill in the Greek tongue and critical learning, 
* which people will not eaſily believe without plain 
« proofs of it. It is ſo true, that people can hardly 
believe ſuch a thing, that the Abbot Baudrand hav- 
ing informed the public, in his Dictionary, that 
Stephanus de Urbibus had been tranſlated and adorned 
with very learned notes, by the R. F. Lubin; 
* Pinedo writ on purpoſe to Paris to know the truth 
© of it, and was anſwered, that Mr Baudrand had 
(6) Nouvelles de © given it out in fide parentum „ upon hearſay (6). 
h Republique [D] The fragment of Stephanus concerning Dodona. } 
= de Lettres, ubi It was taken from a very antient manuſcript, which 
= fuxea, Pag. 487. as in the library of Mr Seguier, Chancellor of France. 
b Tennulius, profeſſor in the illuſtrious ſchool of Nime- 
guen, was the firſt that: publiſhed it. He added to it 
a Latin tranſlation, with notes. Berkelius made a ſe- 
cond edition of it (7), which contained a new tranſla- 
tion of his own, and ſome remarks. Pinedo made a third 
verſion of it, and publiſhed it at the end of his Stepha- 
A nus with notes. Mr Grovonius made a fourth edition of 
© (8) That edition it in 1681 (8), wherein the three preceding verſions 
= kin 4to, were to be ſeen: he added to it ſome learned diſſertations. 
5 [E] One cannot certainiy tell whether Stephanus 
made profeſſion of Chriſtianity.) The reflexion of a 
Journaliſt ſeems to me very proper to ſhew, what a 
little command the writers of theſe laſt ages have over 
Z | their prejudices ; for there is hardly any book where- 
4 in their unhandſonie way of ſpeaking of other reli- 
gions does not diſcover what religion they profeſs. 
The reflexion is as follows. Although Lucas Hol- 
* ſtenius believed that Stephanus Byzantinus was a 
«* Chriſtian, the thing is ſtill diſputable. There are 
© the ſame difficulties concerning Ammianus Marcel- 
* linus: ſome ſay he was a Pagan, others maintain 
that he was not. I conclude from thence, that the 
« writers of this age are infinitely more partial or con- 
* ceited than the anitient. Are there any geographi- 
cal or hiſtorical Dictionaries, or even Hiſtories, that 
do not diſcover the partiality of the author for or 
* againſt the Church of Rome? It will never be diſ- 
* pured in future ages, whether Moreri, the Abbot 
© Baudrand, &c. were Roman Catholics or Proteſtants. 
| One may know the ſet of a Grammarian by the 
I N 1 dela very rudiments of a Grammar (9). If I was to 
Z ab e Os give my opinion, I had rather ſay, that our Stepha- 
e. nus was a Chriſtian (10), than that he was a Pagan, 
as a very learned man will have it; and had he al- 
= (10) See in Ber- WAYS related the ridiculous opinions of the Heathens, 
3 I preface, Without criticizing on them, it would be no crime. 
5 which la N Non eſt igitur audiendus Septimius Florens Chriſtia- 
© Stephanug „ bt nus, quem non puduit Stephanum auctorem Ethni- 
Pnanus was a . . 72 . , 
riftian cum appellare; in Commentariis ſuis ad Ariſtoph. 
* Irenam p.77.(11). --We ought not therefore to believe 
* Septimius Florens a Chriſtian, who in his Commentaries 
on Ariſtophanes's Irena has nat bluſhed to call Stephanus a 
Pagan writer.” | 
[F] Moreri deſerves to be cenſured.) For he refers 
his reader to a book that was never publiſhed, and 
fays nothing at all of Pinedo's edition. Father Lubin, 


We (7) At Leyden, 
0 1674, in 8vo. 


1 40 Berkelius, 


had beſtowed much pains [CJ. The fragment of Stephanus [D] concerning Dodona; 
plainly ſhews, that Hermolaus left out a thouſand good things; and becauſe he adds 


ſometimes ſomething of his own, one cannot certainly tell whether Stephanus Byzantinus 
made profeſſion of Chriſtianity or not [E], for who knows whether the paſſages wherein 


he ſeems to ſpeak like a Chriftian are his? Moreri deſerves to be cenſured [F]. 
Lubin very juſtly obſerves that a great ſervice would be done to the readers, if the 
Nouns adjectives of inhabitants were inſerted in Geographical Dictionaries | G]. 
might adviſe, I would have them inſerted in the ſecond edition of Furetiere's Dictionary. 


Father 
If I 


Scaliger; which appear very obſcure to (0 Colomics, 
bi ſupra. P. 49. 


an Auguſtin, fays he, has tran/lated it into Latin, and 

hath added to it very learned remarks. Ste his tranſla- 

tion. Would any man doubt, after the reading of 

theſe words, that Father Lubin's Stephanus has been 

actually publiſhed ? I believe Moreri thought ſo, but 

however he deceived his readers. He had read in Mr 

Baudrand (12), © Quod (opus Stephani) nunc Latinum (12) 4d Philipp, 

reddidit, reſtituit, & notis illuſtravit doctiſſimis P. r Alexan- 

Auguſtinus Lubin Auguſtinianus. - - - Which book of "ene ern 

Stephanus is now turned into Latin, reſtored, and il. Tomo ii, folio 

luſtrated with wery learned notes, by Father Lubin, an 357, citante Pi- 

Auguſtin Friar.” He did not doubt, after ſuch a „ede i Præfa- 

teſtimony, that he might ſpeak as poſitively as he 

did. Mr Baudrand made a good uſe of Pinedo's re- | 

flexion (13); he declared in his new edition, that (13) Com hujus 

Father Lubin's work was not yet printed (14). Such pe enema ——— 

micum 

a clauſe ſhould never be forgotten, by thoſe who men- quemdam literas 

tion a work that is ſtill in the author's ftudy. dediſſem, ille lepi- 

[G] Father Lubin had reaſon to believe, that a great <* reſeripſit, illud 

ferwvice would be done, if the Nouns Adjeives of inha- * Michaele An- 
, "hi tonio Baudrand 

bitants were inſerted . . . . .] Here follows the paſ- 


| | agen e 
ſage which I promiſed above. You will find in it, Ae 


among other things, the author's thoughts about the - Having 
deſign of Stephanus. The diſen of Stephanus de Ur- f 4e a friend 
bibus was, ſays he (15), to teach his ſcholars the Greek 7 n ber 
Hiſtory; and left in reading they ſhould take the people of pleaſart anſwer 
one city for that of another, he made it his buſineſs, from him that 
ſpeaking of cities, to obſerve T& £31115, of them, which Michael 77 
«ve may tranſlate the familiar names (16) that are given 3 * 
to thoſe people, derived from the name of the city where _ Sons 
they dwell ; for inflance, 4VvT1oY ei, T9 E A- faith of tradition, 
To, Us, a Siva4, E dInvaiG. Ve have Pinedo, ibid, 
good reaſon to wiſh, that fame learned man would un- | 

dertake the ſame thing about Latin names of towns, ad. (14) Ejus opus 
ding to them the derivative name by which the inha- guns e w—— 


: | ditis illuſtravit 
bitants are called; as from Roma, Romanus, from p. Auguſtinus 


Carthago, Carthaginenſis. The ſame might be done in Labin. Baudrand 
our own language, and it would not be unbecoming a man Geograph. Tom. 
of parts to obſerve how the inhabitants of our cities and "> Pag. 444. 
provinces are called, how an inhabitant of Bretagne is 
called a Breton, of Anjou an Angevin, of Paris a Pa- (15) dee 
riſian, and the like of others: the reading of our Hiſto- , D 3 "OY 
ries would be more pleaſant, aud there would not be ſo” | 
many faults in our tongue; thoſe derivative words ſhould 760 The word 
not be wanting in our Geographical Dictionaries. familiar ſeems 
[H] Some words of Scaliger, which appear to me here to be very 
very obſcure.) * Pinedo does not obſerve in his pre- improper: 
face that Nicolas Sophianus had in his poſſeſſion an 
« entire Stephanus: Præter alios codices Grzcos, 
« ſtys Scaliger in a letter to Gruterus, quos Nic. So- 
phianus habebat, erat & integer Stephanus cum toto 
* K & A, quæ hodie imperfecta circumferri non ig- 5 
* noras (17). - - Beſides other Greek manuſcripts in - (15) Colomits, 
« poſſeſſion of Nicholas Sophianus, there was an entire ubi ſupra, P. 49s 
Stephanus with the letters K and L whole, which, as | 
* Jou very well know, are now imperfect. I cannot 
apprehend what he means by an entire Dictionary, 
with the whole letters K and I; it is a riddle to me. 
Juſt as if one ſhould ſay, that a man has read the 
whole New Teitament, with the Goſpel of St John 
and the Acts of the Apoſtles (F-). 
D) If after the word Szephanus in the Scaligerana, 
one was to read Tempe, to wit, the ſenſe would be 
more diſtin ; but it is clear enough without that, 
and ſo great an exactneſs of expreſſion is not neceſſary 
in ſuch a familiar diſcourſe as this, which perhaps 
after all belongs leis to Scaliger than to thoſe who 
compiled the Scaligerana. REM. CRI.) 
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1) Valer, Andr. 
iblioth. Belg. 


Pag. 813. 


(2) See Voſſius 
de Scient. Ma- 
them. pag. mn. 
259, 285. 


(3) See the ſe- 


cond book of his vin's works. 


Sylvæ, pag. 62, 
& ſeq. edition. 
Poematum 1617. 


(4) At Leyden 


STEVIN. STIFELIUS. 


STEVIN (Simon) one of the beſt Mathematicians of the XVIth century, 
was born at Bruges, and ſettled in Holland, where he was alſo made Overſeer of the 
(a) Valer, Andr. dikes (a). He was in high eſteem with Maurice of Naſſau Prince of Orange who 


loved and underſtood the Mathematics very well. 
He invented a kind of failing chariots, which went 


met with a good reception [A]. 


The books which Stevin publiſhed 


very faſt [B]. One of his beſt productions is his treatiſe upon Staticks [C]. 


[4] The books which Stevin publiſhed met with a 
good reception.) He publiſhed a book of Arithmetic 
in French, in the year 1585, printed by Plantin at 
Antwerp in 8yo. Problematum Geometricorum Libri V, 
in the year 1583 in 4to (1), and divers other treatiſes in 
Flemiſh, moſt of which have been tranſlated into 
Latin by Willebrord Snellius ; but that on the finding 
out of harbours was tranſlated by Grotius (2). The 
works of Stevin were collected and publiſhed in Latin 
in the year 1608, and in French in the year 1634, 
in folio. Here follows a particular account of the 


titles according to the French edition. The work is 


divided into ſix volumes, the firſt of which contains 
his Arithmetic, that is, he computations of Yulgar or 
Arithmetical numbers : likewiſe Algebra with the equa- 


[B] He invented a kind of ſailing chariots which 
ewent very fafl.] Valerius Andreas ſpeaks of them in | 
this manner. Inventor fuit Curruum velivolorum (5) Valer, ay, 
apud Batavos, quos ne equus quidem, licet celeritate 2 OR 
* ingenti præſtans, longe ſpatio æquare poſſit. Ferunt (6) Vegi 
* enim ſedentes in ejuſmodi curru duarum horarum ſupra, . wy ub 
« ſpatio leucas Hollandicas quatuor, videlicet Sceve- un. 19, Fay, 
* ringa Pettenum uſque confeciſſe (5). - - He invented 337. 
© chariots with ſails in Holland, which the fewifteſt 
© horſe could not long keep up with. For it is reported g) S* Gro 
« that people fitting in one of theſe chariots did in the | ati 
« ſpace of two hours travel four Dutch leagues, viz. 
from Sceveringh to Putten. Voſſius affirms the ſame (8) ay, ne 
thing (6). Grotius has writ a Poem intitled ter Cur- ponderariz yer; 
rus weliferi (7), which is a beautiful deſcription of tus fuit, ut ry, 


Pra, pag. 22h 


tions of the froe quantities. The fix books of Algebra by their method of failing in thoſe chariots. we pe 
Diophantus of Alexandria, the four firſt of which are [C] One of his beſt productions is his treatiſe upon qus Rn 


tranſlated by Simon Stevin, and the laſt tavo are done 
newly by Albert Girard, Samielois. The practice of 
Arithmetic by Simon Stevin, containing the tables of In- 
tereſt, Decimals ; likewiſe a treatiſe of incommenſurable 
quantities with the explication of the tenth book of Euclid. 
The ſecond volume comprehends Coſmography, that 
is to ſay the doctrine of Triangles, Geography, and 
Aſtronomy. The third comprehends the practice of 
Geometry. The fourth the ſcience of Weights or 
Staticks. The fifth Opticks. The fixth Caſtrame- 
tation, Fortification by Sluices, and general Fortifica- 
tion. Obſerve that the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th volumes 
are intitled Mathematical Memoirs of Prince Maurice, 
Grotius (3) made a fine poem upon this part of Ste- 
The French tranſlator's name was Al- 
bert Girard: he reviſed, corrected, and enlarged, the 
former editions. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh what is his. 
About a year after his death his widow and eleven 
children dedicated to the States-General the Mathema- 


Statics.] Swertius affirms, that Stevin ſo throughly grave, quod 16 
underſtood the Statics, that he could raiſe any burthen parvis viriby; x 
whatſoever with ſmall ſtrength and an eaſy machine fcili infirune. 
(8). Valerius Andreas makes uſe of the ſame words iges ade be 
as Swertius; but he adds, that this inſtrument was Athen. Is.” 
called Pantocrator, all. ſuſſicient, and he quotes Adrian pag. 675. i 
of Rome, as a perſon who had given this teſtimony to 

Simon Stevin (9). We find in Voſſius (ro) an exact (9) Valer, Au, 
idea of Stevin's treatiſe upon Statics ; but he calls the ubi ſupta. 
inſtrument by the name of Pancratium. Let us ob- 

ſerve a groſs error in Valerius Andreas: he fays (11) 607 

that the method of finding out harbours is what they 5 plete 
call Statics, a very noble and abſtruſe part of the Ma- paz. 284, 285. 
thematics, and in a manner reared anew by Stevin, 

whoſe treatiſe on that ſubject is incomparable, and has (11) yater 
been tranſlated by Grotius. Certain it is, that Grotius Andr. ubi fupn, 
put into Latin what Stevin had writ in Flemiſh on the Pe 
art of finding out harbours. But this is no part of (12) See pye 
Statics. Stevin treats of that in the fifth book of his ), of the lie 


(10) Voſſius, 
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tical works evin, which he had tranſlated, and Geography. This book in the French tranſlation is 1 
* which were abe (4) * the year 1634, as I have initled Do es Pare, ou la maniere de trouver les by lens 
Elzevir. already taken notice. | . Havres (1 2). 1634. 
STIFELIUS (Micnaer) a Lutheran miniſter in the village of Holtzdorff 
near Wirtemberg, lived in the XVIth century. He perſuaded his hearers that the 
end of the world would come on the third of October 1333 at ten in the morning. 
| He had made this fine diſcovery by the computation of ſquare numbers [A]; but he 
(a) He was a gave it out as a revelation from Heaven. A great number of country people ſuffered 
* ee Cw. themſelves to be ſo infatuated with this notion, that they neglected their work and ſpent 


their ſubſtance. The day appointed being come Stifelius got into the pulpit, and exhorted 
the Greek tongue his hearers to be ready, for that the moment was at hand in which they were to aſcend 
ty of Ingolſtad. into Heaven with the ſame cloaths they had on. The hour paſſed, but nothing appeared 
See #,aterius An- of what they expected, and Stifelius himſelf began to be in doubt, when ſuddenly a 
ca Belgica, pag, ſtorm aroſe which revived his hopes, and made him renew his exhortations : behold, ſaid 
339+ he, the prelude to the laſt judgment, The ſtorm laſted but a ſhort time, and the peaſants 
(%) In the 524 that were aſſembled there ſoon perceived that the ſky was clear. Upon this they grew 
chapter of the angry with their miniſter, dragged him out of his pulpit, bound him, and carried him 
rum Collati- to Wirtemberg ; where they accuſed him as an impoſtor, and inſiſted upon ſome 
_ reparation being made to them. It is ſaid that their pretenſions and complaints were 
bim that Flri. declared void, and that Stifelius by the intereſt of Luther was re-eſtabliſhed in his 

church. Hanard Gameren gives a pleaſant account of this in the IXth Eclogue of his 
Bucolics (a). Tilman Bredenbach recites it intire (b), after having related the adventure 


mond de Remond, 
Hiſt. de I' He- 
in proſe, I ſhould not be very ready to believe theſe two authors, if I did not find it 
| 7 | related 


and he taught 
the Greek tongue 


= (5) It is, 
= *arochus, 


, reſie, iur. ii, 
ch. wi, num. 7, 
bas talen it. 


[ 


© numerum 1533 (1). - - - He foretold, by the compu- (1) Marcos Fir 
tation of ſquare numbers, e. Others ſay that W WAS 
| Stifelius collected that prophecy from theſe words, t, pyygans 
« putatione quadratorum numerorum, tanquam ex di- VIDebVnt In q Ve transfIXerVnt (they fall look 17, cap, 3% 
* vina revelatione, diem ultimi judicii futurum prz- * upon him whom they have pierced) the numeral letters pag. 3% 

* dixit Anno 1533. 3. Octob. circa 10. diei horam. * of which include the number 1533." Is it not a de- 


© . . - - . Referunt nonnulli S:ifelium collegiſſe, vati- plorable caſe, that the mind of man ſhould be liable 


[A] He had made this fine diſcovery by the computation 
of ſquare numbers.) Others ſay that it was by the * 
numeral letters of a paſſage of ſcripture. © Ex ſup- 


=. | * cinium ſuum ex verbis iſtis, YVIDebYnt In e to ſuch groſs illuſions, and that theſe ſhould be ſo 
* transfIXer/at, quorum literæ numerales continent catching. 
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$TIFELIUS. 


related by an eminent Proteſtant Divine [BJ. It is true he does . d L cn 


nor the ſtorm which rouzed the expectation of the audito 


this ſtory with other circumſtances [C]. 


ry afreſh, Spondanus tells 


I do not think that we ought to diſtinguiſh 


this Stifelius from him whoſe Arithmerical works were highly commended, and who 
died in the year 1567 [DI, nor from him to whom Luther writ the letters of which I 


[B] If 1 did not find it related by an eminent Prote- 
ftant Divine.) It is Marcus Fridericus Wendelinus. 
He relates it in the ſixteenth chapter of the ſecond 
ſection of his Contemplations upon Phyſics. That 
chapter is intitled De tempore excidii mundani, and 
contains a long catalogue of falſe ſuppoſitions con- 
cerning the time of the end of the world. Wende- 
linus, who writ this in the year 1624 could not con- 
fute by the event all thoſe of whom he ſpeaks. He 
could not prove a falſhood (z) upon Philip Nicolai, 
who ſaid that the world would come to an end in the 
year 1670; nor upon Oſiander who had affigned the 
year 1689 ; nor upon him who aſſigned the year 1700, 


to confute whom Remalcus writ a book on purpoſe. 


When Wendelinus compoſed that chapter, Germany 
was full of predictions about the end of the world, or 
the concluſion of the wars which at that time diſtreſſed 
Europe. Si preſentium temporum, ſays he, Prophetias 
de fine ſeculi liberet examinare, volumen ſatis ſpiſſum 
labor hic abſumeret > Quod enim Germaniæ noſtræ eff 
antrum, quod de fine ſeculi, & prefſentium turbarum 
eventu vaticinia non ſpirat (3)? He ſays that for three 
years before divers pamphlets were ſpread about, ſig- 
nifying that the golden age was to begin in the year 
1624. He mentions one Nagelius, who had foretold 


| ſurpriſing revolutions, and was a man of fo great ob- 


ſtinacy, that however contrary an event proved to his 
predictions, he would ſtill maintain that they were 


true. He always brought himſelf off by aſking a fur- 


ther delay. De anno, quem jam agimus, a Chriſto nato 


milleſimum ſexcenteſimum vicęſimum quartum, quot queſo 


fer Orbem, intra triennii ſpacium, chartæ wolitarunt, 


guæ aurei in eum ſeculi exordium conjecerunt ® Inter 


Prophetas hoſce familiam ducit Paulus Nagelius, qui wa- 
ticiniis ſuis plane Prophetica fiducia promulgatis, mullo- 
rum animos hactenus ſuſpenſos tenuit; dum inſignium mu- 
| Scriptis 
etiam compluribus neſeio quas viſiones & arcanorum apo- 
calhpſes prædicavit, tantd animi fiducia, ut ne ab eventu 
guidem contraria monſtrante, vaticiniorum ſuorum veri- 
tatem ſaſpectam debere reddi contenderit. Saxonicis ſub- 
inde, ad fidem impetrandam dilationibus ſibi indultis. 
Mihi quidem, aliorum exemplo, virum illum exagitare 
non eſt animus ; in quo unum hoc probo, quod ſerid vite 
noſtræ ' emendatione imminentes pœnas effugere publicus 
pœnitentiæ prac jubet. Attamen witio, opinor, nemo 
mihi vertet, ſi majorem illi vel in arcanis revelandis 
ſapientiam, wel in ignotis reticendis prudentiam ex- 


lem (4). 


What has been ſaid will occaſionally ſerve to ſhew 


the fanatic Nagelius in a proper light, and to prove 


that the ſtory which Gameren has put into verſe is not 


without a foundation, ſince Wendelinus relates it 


among ſeveral others which are very certain. 

I make no doubt but Philip Camerarius, a Proteſtant 
writer, meant the ſame Stifelius in the following paſlage. 
© It is very well known in our parts what the reaſons 
were which a parſon (5) of our time, a man of to- 


„ and a great Arithmetician, alledged, 


not with any ill deſign, as I think, but becauſe he 
© truſted too much to his numbers and calculations, 
grounded upon four words of one of the Evangeliſts, 
Videbunt in guem pupugerunt, from which he drew 
his computations, taking the ſix V. the two I. the 
D. and M. and out of theſe forming a cypher of 
years, to make his pariſhioners believe in an arith- 
metical ſermon, with which he entertained them, 
that the end of the world was come, ſo as to aſſign 
the day and the hour. He ſo much inſiſted upon 
it, that many ſimpletons gave credit to him, and, 
as the cuſtom of fools is, they reſolved before every 
thing periſhed to live merrily, and ſo they ſpent 
their all in good eating and drinking. . . . . When 
* the day and hour fixed by him was near, thoſe who 
* had believed in his ſermons met in a chapel, very 
© devoutly expecting the end of the world; and that 
they might be the better prepared for it, he preached 
da new ſermon to them, faited to this fancy of his. 


© Before he had done, there aroſe a violent ſtorm in 
VOL. V. 5 
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ſpeak 


the air with thunder and lightening, which was 
part of his prophecy. This made the poor creatures 
imagine that their hour for leaving the world was 
come. But ſoon after the ſtorm ceaſed, and the ſky 
appeared as it was before ; upon which the miſerable 
pariſhioners perceiving that the parſon had impoſed 
upon them, and thar they had been fooliſhly induced 
by his perſwaſion to fit at table longer than it was 
convenient for them, enraged at ſuch an affront, 
were preparing to fall foul upon him, with an in- 
tention to drub him ſoundly, nay marry to diſpatch 
him upon the ſpot, if he had not quickly made his 
eſcape, and if ſome of them, more compoſed than 
the reſt, had not mitigated their anger (6).” Simon 
Goulart, Camerarius's French tranſlator, obſerves in his 
additions that there were ſome moderns who, laying down 
falſe principles, and making groundleſs ſuppefitions, have 
preſumed to fix the end of the world about the year 1696 
(7). The event has ſhewn that they were miſtaken. 
Perhaps it will be aſked whether it is better to fol- 
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(6) Camerarius, 
Meditations 

iſtor. Tom. 1, 
hr. iii, chap. i, 
pag. 203, Lyon 
1610. 


(7) 18. ibid. pag. 


low Camerarius who puts down the year 1532, or Wen- 
delinus who puts 1533, and who ſuppoſes that Stife- | 


lius made uſe of the word transfixerunt, and not of 
pupugerunt, in the paſſage of the Evangeliſt ? I anſwer 
ſome people affirm that Stifelius had adopted both 
theſe calculations. See Spondanus's narrative in the 
following remark. | 8 

[C]. Spondanus tells this ſtory with other circumſlances.] 
Michael Stifelius, ſays he (8), an apoſtate Monk, born 
at Eſlingen, propheſied that the end of the world 
would come in the month of October 1532. He took 
Luther for that angel of the Revelation who flew 
through the midſt of heaven, in order to preach the 
pope? to the inhabitants of the earth; and as for 

imſelf he fancied that he was the ſeventh angel, 
whoſe trumpet was to proclaim the end of the world *. 
He was not inclinable to proclaim this coming of ]zsvus 
CHRI1sT, but the expreſs command of Gop obliged 
him to it. Having communicated his thoughts to 
Luther, he wrote a book wherein he declared that in 
the tenth month of the year 1533, on the ſecond day 
of the forty-ſecond week, at eight a clock of the 
morning, JESUS CHRIsT would come upon earth 


to judge the world. He grounded his calculation up- 


on thoſe words, IESUS NazaRENUs REX Ju- 


(8) Spondan. ad 
ann, 1533, num. 


15. 


* Revelat. X. 


DAO RUM, and upon theſe ViDEBUNT IN QUEM | 


TRANSFIXERUNT. The numeral letters of the 
firſt paſſage give 1532: thoſe of the ſecond 1533. 
The year 1532 being elapſed, he was ſo obſtinately 
perſuaded that his prediction would be accompliſhed 


in the year 1533, that he was amazed at Luther's ad- 


viſing him to have other thoughts, and at his not 
ſeeing a thing ſo evident. The 18th of October, which 
was St Luke's day, not proving to be the day of judg- 
ment, as he had poſitively affirmed it would, every 
body laughed at his predictions. Nevertheleſs though 


he was impriſoned at Wittemberg, he ſeverely repri- 


manded Luther for exhorting him to be more wiſe, 
and to profit by the double experience of his miſtake, 
and perſiſted all his life in the vain employment of 
changing his hypotheſis by the ſuperſtitious virtue of 
numbers, He died in the year 1567, aged fourſcore 
(9). Selneccerus, who was preſent at his death, ſays 
that he received it with ſigns of mockery. Luther, 
who held it raſh in Stifelius to prefix a certain time, 
was nevertheleſs firmly perſuaded that the end of the 
world was to come ſoon, and he always expected it 
after the vernal Equinox in the month of April about 


Eaſter-tide, when every thing that the winter had tuitatibus ex nu- 


killed returns to life. He thought he had reaſon to 
believe that JesUus CHRIST would return at that 
time. So ſays Spondanus, but he brings no quota- 
tion to vouch for him. Mr Teiſſier and Moreri have 
erred about the cypher : for they quote Spondanus as 
having applied this fact to the year 1553. 

[D] I do not think that wwe ought to diſtinguiſh this 
Michael Stifelius from him whoſe arithmetical works 
were highly commended, and aubo died in the year 1567.] 


Ooo Eſlingen 


(9) Permanſit 
uſque ad vitæ 


exitum (qui con- 


tigit anno Chriſti 
1567 octogena- 
rio) in ſuis ſubin 
de renovatis fa- 


merorum vana 
ſuperſtitione. Ia. 
ibid. 


Quenſted ſpeaks of one Michael Stifelius born ak 
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(e) In the re · 
marks [B] and 


cle BORE. 
(d) Seckend, 
Hiſt. Luther. 
lib. ii, pag. 16, 


(e) Id. ibid. pag. 
34. 


— 


* 


(10) Quenſt. de 
Patriis Illuſtr. 


Sag. 164. 


( 11) Thuanus, 
tb, xli, fag. m. 
832. 


(12) Voſſius, de 

Scientiis Ma- 

them. pag. m, 
317. 


(13) Bucholc. In- 
dex Chronol. ad 
ann, 1567, pag, 

620, 


(14) Voſſius, 
ubi ſupra, be 
guotes Poſſevin, 
Biblioth. Sel. 
lib. xv, cap. ili, 
pag. 182. 

Edit. Rome. 


(15) In Mathe- 
maticorum Chro- 


nologia, Pag. 60. 


(16) In the re- 
marks [I] and 
KJ. of article 
COMENI US. 


(a) Diogen. La- 
ertius, Ib. ii, 
num. 113, 


(5) Id. ibid. num. 
119. 


* " * 
* 


STIFELIUS. STILPO. 
ſpeak elſewhere, (c), and who was miniſter at Eſlingen in the year 1525 (d). 
r Toll ad. expelled that church, and retired into Auſtria, where he was preacher to a perſon of 

| quality (e) to whom Luther recommended him as a learned, pious, modeſt, and diligent % ta, iy, ;; 
man (F). They were obliged to diſmiſs him in the year 1527 (g). : 


He was 


He had been an un, Tag. 122. 


Auguſtin- friar at Eſlingen (Y). He writ a Poem in the German tongue upon the con- ( Ia. 6 


formity of Luther's doctrine. with that of Jetus Chriſt (i). For the reſt, he was not the 
only perſon that inſpired the country people with indolence under pretext that the end of 
Bredenbach tells us that one Campanus did the ſame thing in the deem, 


the world was near. 
country of Juliers [E]. 


— 


Eſlingen upon the Necker, a great Arithmetician, 
and paſtor to ſome Evangelical Churches : Cujus 
libri Arithmetici, adds he, reconditiore numerorum 
« ſcientia referti in magno, uti debent, pretio inter 
© doftos habentur (10). - - - Whoſe arithmetical books 
are filled with a deeper knowledge of numbers, and on 
* that account are deſervedly in great efteem with the 
learned. Thuanus makes uſe of the ſame words, 
ſpeaking of the death of Stifelius in the year 1567: a 
man, as he obſerves, who had been a long time Pro- 
feſſor in Saxony and Pruſſia, and who died at Iena in 
Thuringia, when he was fourſcore years of age (11). 
According to Voſſius he died there at the age of fifty- 
eight (12); but I am more inclined to believe Bu- 
cholcer, who ſays that he died in that place on the 
19th of April 1567, in the 81ſt year of his age, after 
having been miniſter to ſeveral churches in Saxony 
and Pruſſia (13). I do indeed believe that he was 
not a Profeſſor, as Thuanus pretends ; but a parſon. 
However that be, his arithmetical works are called 
very exact by the ſame Bucholcer. Yeu will find in 
Voſs (14), 1, That Poſſevin has obſerved that Sti- 


felius's Arithmetic printed at Nuremberg, with a Pre- 


face by Melanchthon, has the approbation of great 


men. 2, That in the opinion of Joſeph Blancanus 


(15) the method in which Stifelius has treated Algebra, 
and all the parts of Arithmetic, is an excellent one. 
Voſſius places the edition of his complete Arithmetic 
in the year 1544, and obſerves that Stifelius publiſhed 
a ſyſtem of Arithmetic according to the Italian practice, 
a treatiſe of Algebra, and likewiſe an eccleſiaſtical 
computation in the German tongue. | 
You will obſerve that Wendelinus, Spondanus, &c. 
agree that the Stifelius who foretold the end of the 
world was an excellent Arithmetician. 
Apply here the reflexion which I made (16) 
the long life of Comenius. 
[E] Bredenbach tells us that one Campanus did the 


upon 


ſame thing in the country of Fuliers.] He inſinuates as 


if an artful fellow had encouraged this man in his 
whimſical notions, in order that he might purchaſe at 
a cheaper rate the lands of the credulous country 
people. I ſhall give the ſtory compleat, and obſerve 
that it is taken from Lindanus, who 1s not a very au- 
thentic writer. * Perſuaſerat Joannes Campanus mi- 
ſeris ruſticis, non longe a fluvio Rura degentibus, 
quod vel hodie res ipſa loquitur, & teſtantur vicini, 
ne amplius auſteri ſeſe frangerent agriculturæ labo- 
ribus: non ſeſe fruſtra duris vexarent, diutius fati- 
garent, enecarent, ſodiendi, arandi, metendi ſudo- 
ribus; inſtare diem judicii; brevi omnia inunda- 
tionibus aquarum delenda: indulgerent genio igitur: 
molliter ſeſe tractarent, ſuavius viverent, quod mi- 
« ſellz ſupererat vitæ ruſticanæ, omnia prope diem 
« certo certius peritura. IIIi ſtolidi ſtolido ac deliro 
Prophetæ creduli ſuos vendunt agellos: qui illos 


CY * N * — 


9 Idem, 12 
Scholiis ad * 
Wm, 7%, 


(i) Id. ibia, 


* emit ſenſis non fruſtra ſeſe illum aluiſſe Prophetam 

* (17). - - - Fobn Campanus had perſuaded the poor (15) Brea 
« peaſants near the river Rura, as the thing itſelf ap- chius, fron 
* pears at this day, and as their neighbours teſtify, that Collationum, 
* they ſhould no longer conſume their ftrength by the rough . XXX11, pg. 
labours of huſbandry, nor haraſs, fatigue, and kill them- 4a, 11 N 
« ſelves to no purpoſe, by the heavy toils of digging, plough- ix, de funds 
* ing, and reaping ; for that the day of judgment was at 1dibs, 
Hand, and every thing was in a ſhart time to be de- 

© flroyed by a deluge of water. For this reaſon he ex- 

 horted them to make much of themſelves, and to bend 

* the poor remains of their country life in eaſe and plea- 

© ſure, nothing being more certain than that all things 

avere ſoon to periſh. Thoſe poor creatures giving credit 

* to a ſimple and delirious prophet fold their lands: you 

* may gueſs that the perſon who bought them did not 

« keep that ob xy for nothing.” He quotes afterwards 

an epigram of Martial upon a man, who had ſpent a 

very great eſtate in leſs than a year, becauſe an Aſtro- 

loger had foretold him that he was to die ſoon. 


Dixerat aſtrologus periturum te cito, Munna, 
Nec, puto, mentitus dixerat ille tibi. 
Nam tu dum metuis, ne quid poſt fata relinquas, 
Hauſiſti patrias luxurioſus opes. 
Biſque tuum decies non toto tabuit anno: 
Dic mihi, non hoc eſt, Munna, perire cito (18) ? (18) Mari. 
| I% Eyp'gr. Nr, 
Munna, th' Aſtrologer conjectur'd well 9 
Who did that you ſhould periſh ſoon fareted : 
Since awhile you haſten'd to prevent your fate, 
In luxury you ſpent your whole eflate, 
And were in l:ſ5 than one ſhort twelve-month found 
To hade conſum'd two hundred thouſand pound. 
Now, Munna, tell me, fince the caſe is ſo, 
1s this to periſh very ſoon or no. | 


Compare with this the conſequences of the great pro- 


miſes of Comenius (19), and theſe words of Camera- (10%) See tte r. 


rius : Niſeus, tyrant of Syracuſe, did as much (20) a mark IN, af 


great while ago; for being told by a Soothſayer that the article C0- 
* the end of his life drew near, he ſpent all that he MENIUs. 
had upon feaſts, looſe women, and other debauches 
« of the like nature. The ſame thing is ſaid to have þ much 
happened in our days to a rich man at Lyons, who — 4 peaſants, of 
having cauſed a calculation of his nativity to be whom he hat 
made, and fancying that his death was certainly been jut mo 
* foretold, very raſhly diſtributed all his wealth, as 7% in ae 
* if he had had one foot already in the grave, ſo 3 [B]. 

* that he left himſelf nothing. But being deceived by 

the Aſtrologer, he was forced to beg charity for his 
ſubſiſtence, having lived to a 
longer than he expected (21).' 


(20) That is to 


1) Camerarith 
great age, and much 15 * pap 


203. 
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STILPO, a native of Megara, was one of the moſt famous antient Philoſophers. 


He was either diſciple of Euclid himſelf, or of ſome of Euclid's diſciples; and 


acquired ſuch a reputation by his eloquence, and the acuteneſs of his wit, that people, 
left the other ſchools in crowds to go to Megara, in order to improve by his lectures 
(2). In a journey he made to Athens, trades- people left their ſhops to ſee him (6). 


Being jeſted upon by reaſon of that curioſity, he had an anſwer ready [4]. Some ſay he 


A] Being jeſted upon by reaſon of that curiofity, he had 
an anſawer ready.] Every body is eager to ſee you, 
{aid one to him, they admire you as a wild beaſt; ſuch 


an eagerneſs is like that which people expreſs to ſee a 


bear or an elephant. You are miſtaken, anſwered he, 
they admire me as a true man. Fs vol 0% ws 
Ane £ pers), ela ann ® avlporo danli- 


vov. Admirantur te veluti belluam. Minime, inquit 


2 


kept 


ille, ſed welut haminem verum (1). This thought was (1) Diogenes l. 
not unlike that of Diogenes the Cynic, who, with a ertius, 4. 4 
lanthorn in his hand, looked for a man in ſuch places um. 119 
where he ſaw moſt people. The men he ſaw having 

not a human reality and perfection, ſeemed to 

him counterfeit men; they had nothing. of the man 

hut the name. In this ſenſe Stilpo, a true and 

real man, ſhould have been accounted by the Athe- 


nians 
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ſpealci 
ther ! 
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(4) A 
xiii, 


00 


Fato, 


mark 
the en 


(See 
mark 


(3) It 


Bion, 


40% La! 
le Vaye 
logue de 


very much given to wine and women; and 
ſelf drunk, or that he lived a leud life: he 
temper by the ſtudy of Philoſophy [C]. 


nians a more ſcarce and admirable animal, for which 
trades-people ſhould leave their work, than the moſt 
extraordinary beaſts of the Indies. 

. [ B] Some ſay that he kept a miſtreſs . . . but this is 
redenha. E not certain.] Diogenes Laertius ſays ſo only upon the 
acrarum 3 credit of an inconſiderable author. Kai yuvraiie 
N 4 ydye]o, nal ETaiph ouviv NixapeTyh, ws en ws 

„pag. CEOS . 
"i. Lk I «ai OU: Ac præter uxorem quam duxerat, Ni- 
. i, cap, YI 2) Id. ibid. aum. carete etiam pellice utebatur, ut Onetor ait (2). - - - - 
fupierda 114. Onetor ſays, that, beſides a wife he had married, he like- 
aviſe kept Nicarete, a concubine. Had there been any 
ground for this ſlander, Athæneus would not have 


cry down every body upon that account, eſpecially the 

Poets, the Wits, and the Philoſophers. But he only ſays 
that Nicarete, a courtezan, illuſtrious for her birth 

and learning, heard Stilpo's lectures. Would he not 
have added, that ſhe was his concubine, if he had be- 
lieved what Onetor ſays of it? Nixapern Is n Me- 
6) He had been &pis (3) 8% & yarns i £T&ICg% t Yorke! 
ſpeaking of ano- nal LaTd LL Er . HV. HKESATO He 
ther Nicarete, S7jAT@V@ 7s Q1Aoooes. Megarenſis quoque Nicarete 
a courtezaD, P. on obſeura & ignobilis meretrix fuit, ſed & natalium 
OF ſplendore, & aduoctrinã perquùm amabilis. Philoſopho 
(4) Athen. [ib, Lnge Stilponi operam dederat (4). See in the follow- 
xi, pop, £96, ing remark the glorious teſtimony that was given to 
= our Philoſopher's perfect chaſtity. _ n 

[C] He had corrected the bad inclinations of his temper 
by the ſtudy of Philoſophy.) This we find in a paſſage of 
Cicero. Stilponem Megaricum philoſophum, acu- 
tum ſane hominem, & probatum temporibus illis ac- 


A 


& mulieroſum fuifſe : neque hoc ſcribunt vituperan- 
tes, ſed potiùs ad laudem : vitioſam enim naturam 
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ut nemo unquam vinolentum illum, nemo in eo li- 
bidinis veſtigium viderit (5). - - - - We are told that 
Stilpo, of Megara, the Philgſopher, was truly a man of 
parts, and had a very good character in thoſe times. 
His acquaintances relate that he had a ſtrong inclina- 
tion for wine and women ; nor do they write this in a 
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(5) Cicero de 
Fato, cap. v. 
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* ſo curbed and ſubdued the witious tendency of his nature, 
* by the help of Philoſophy, that no body ever ſaw him 
* drunk, nor perceived in him the leaſt ſymptom of leud- 
| * eſs.” We ſhall ſee below the noble encomiums be- 
(6) See the re- ſtowed upon his virtue by Plutarch (6), and Athe- 
ral ], at neus (5). 

) That ü WE 5 [D] He 7s reckoned among Atheiſts, or among thoſe 
as much (V See the re. P Prleſephers aubo had little religion. ] He ſpoke his 
peaſants, bo © makſz], thoughts too freely; ſo that he was baniſhed, notwith- 
8 IJ ſtanding the ſubterfuges wherewith he endeayoured to 
1 „ bur WN- rectify his expreſſions in the Areopagus. I ſhall uſe 
1 in there . La Mothe le Vayer's words, and at the ſame time cor- 
rk []. 3 rect them when there is occaſion for it. Srilbo was 


\ See the re 

K [NJ, of 
article CO- 

NIUs. 
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) Camer WE Crates, whether our prayers and worſhip are acceptable 
| fupra- 2%: to the gods, he ſmartly anſwered, that ſuch a queſtion 
3 I fhould not be aſked in the ftreet, but in private, and in 
(3 It ſhould be 4 cloſet : which is the ſame anſwer that Dion (8) made 
— to another, wwho aſted him, æuhelber or no there avere 
any gods. The great Pontiff Cotta gave alſo the ſame 
anſwer to Velleius, who ſuppoſed that it was a very dif- 
cult thing to deny the exiſtence of the gods. Credo, ſays 
be, ſi in concione quzratur, ſed in ejuſmodi ſermone 


perplexed upon another occaſion, being ſummoned to appear 
before the Areopagites for ſaying that the Minerva of Phi- 
dias wwai not a god : nevertheleſs he came off cunningly 
enough, by ſaying that ſhe was a goddeſi, and not a god, 
(9) La Moths 4king a diftin@ion between" male and female. Which 
k Vayer, Dia- 724de Theodoras aſt him, as he was going from the court, 
* de la diver- Whether he had ſeen Pallas under her petticoats, fince he 
ons Reli> ſpoke ſo pertinently of her ſex. Nevertheleſs he auas baniſh- 

DN ed for this freedom of ſpeech (9). To ſatisfy every body, 
b left of rhe I hall relate the thing in the words of the original. 
= fo F. of KpaT1]©- avTov eporhoav]&-, e oi Ne yalpsot 
* Tuberc, Tals @Ee9TKUVNOEnr Nat fwyadis3 aclv E1T410, 


forgot to mention it, ſince he makes it his buſineſs to 


cepimus. Hunc ſcribunt ipſius familiares & ebrioſum, 


ab eo ſic edomitam, & compreſſam eſſe doctrina, 


cenſorious way, but rather as commending him : for he 


more cautious ; for being aſked, at an improper time, by 


& conſeſſu facillimum. But Stilbo found himſelf much. 
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kept a miſtreſs. beſides his lawful wife; but this is not certain [BJ. He wag naturally 


yet it did not appear that he made him- 
had corrected the bad inclinations of his 


The fear of the gods did not work that 
effect in him; for he is reckoned among Atheiſts, or among thoſe Philoſophers, who 
had little religion [DJ. Some alledge, as a proof of his impiety, a thing which 


happened 
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Quum rogaſſet illum Crates an Dii precationibus ac 


divinis honoribus gaudeant, Noli me inquit, fatue, in 
via de hiſce rogare, ſed ſolum ac ſeorſum. Hoe ipſum 
& Bionem interrogatum, an fint Dui, dixiſſe tradunt, 


Tunc ſenex turbam a nobis propellere curas (10)? (10) Diog. Latrt. 
lib. ii, num, 117, 
Being aſted by Crates, & c. Ii ſaid that Bion, Pag. 148. 
oben the queſtion was put to him, whether there aba 
any gods, made the ſame anſwer ; | 


Old man, aby do jou not remove the croud, 
That ftanaeth near meg 


Diogenes Laertius means, without doubt, Bion the Bo- 
ryſthenite, one of the boldeſt Atheiſts mentioned by 
the Antients. The conformity of his thought, with 
that of Stilpo, is very diſadvantageous to the latter. 
Cotta in Cicero was little more orthodox, ſince he 
found it no difficult thing to deny the exiſtence of the 
gods, but when there was ground to be afraid of infor- 
mers, and of the fury of the people. Queritur pri- 
mum in ea quæſtione quæ eſt de natura Deorum, ſint- 
ne Du, necne ſint? Difficile eſt negare credo, ſi 
© in concione quzratur ; ſed in hujuſcemodi ſermone 
& conſeſſu facillimum (11). - - In the queſtion con- (11) Cicero, de 
* cerning the nature of the gods, the firſt thing to be aſked Natura Deorum, 
* is, Whether there are any gods or not? If ſuch a que- lib. i, cap. æææii. 
« flion avere put to one in a public aſſembly, I grant that 
it would be difficult to chuſe the negative; but in a 
* converſation and meeting like this there is nothing more 
* eaſj,) Thoſe men would have made a great altera- (12) Balzac, 
tion in the maxim mentioned by Balzac; De divinis Lettre III a 
etiam vera dicere periculoſum eſt (12).- - In religious 9 50 , 
matters it is even dangerous to ſpeak the truth: thgey g 
would have put in præcipue, above all, inſtead of etiam, (13) See, above, 
even. They had been right in a certain ſenſe ; the word: of ſo- 
for the Pagans would not allow that the ideas of the ſephus, citation 
unity and perfe& ſimplicity of Go p ſhould take place ( 9), 5 0 
of their pernicious and ridiculous opinions concerning «4 ASORAS. 
the Divine Nature (13). Be AL | 
Here follows an inſtance of the blindneſs of the a RANGE 
Heathens. Can any thing be more ſtrange than the opinion of 
opinion of the Athenians, otherwiſe an ingenious and the Heathens 
learned nation, concerning the ſtatues of their gods ? oper bad 
Did they not fancy that the work of a ſculptor be- — 5 
came a Go p, as ſoon as it was conſecrated to a deity ? 
Did they not believe that Phidias's Minerva was the 
very goddeſs that ſprang out of Jupiter's head ? Doubt- 
leſs they had ſuch a Goliſh conceit, otherwiſe there 
had been no neceſſity for Stilpo to uſe ſuch a diſtinction 
as he made to vindicate himſelf. His crime was this: 
he aſked one day, whether Minerva, the daughter of 
Jupiter, was a god : he was anſwered, that ſhe was. 
But, replied he, that Minerva is Phidias's work, and 
not Jupiter's daughter; and therefore ſhe is not a god. 
Whereupon he was cited before the Areopagites, and 
did not deny what he had ſaid : he pretended that he 
had expreſſed himſelf exactly; Minerva, faid he, is 
not a god, but a goddeſs, for the gods are males. 
ER © Kat tis "Aperor andy! ae9Trandir]a, ph ap- 
Vidaovar, pe d opyos diuney Oar. jun yop 
diver auTyv Fe, dna Fear” Feds de e 785 
def ev. Qua ex re quum in Arium pagum pertractus 
fuifſet, nibil inficiatum ferunt, imo refte ſe hquutum af- 
feruiſſe : non enim deum eſſe, ſed deam: deos quippe mares it 
efſe (14). It is plain, that if the Pagans had made a (74) Diog. Lacrt. 
real diſtinction between the ſtatues and the gods to . % num. 116, 
whom they were Gnſecrated, there had been no neceſ- C 14 8 
ſity for Stilpo to Medge the difference between a god 
male and a god female, in order to juſtify himlelf. 
This 
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(15) See Me- 
nage s Notes, 
in hunc locum 
Laertii, Þ* 128. 


goddeſſes. The beſt apology 
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STILP O. e 
happened to him in a temple [ E], and perhaps they have done him no wrong. He 
had an extreme indifference for the good things of fortune, and looked upon the 
qualities of his ſoul as his only good. Which appears from the anſwer he made after 
the deſtruction of his country [F]. Nay, he looked upon the infamy of his daughter 
as an inſignificant thing; for he could never be brought to own that it was a diſhonour 
Many learned men want ſuch a turn of mind [GJ. The 


or a misfortune to him. 


This way of clearing himſelf was inſignificant, ſince 
the word Oels among the Greeks, and the word Deus 
among the Latins (15) did very 1 5 belong to the 
ad been to ſay, that 

Minerva, as Jupiter's daughter, was a god; but that the 
piece of metal out of which Phidias had made a ſtatue 
conſecrated to Minerva, was not a god. This apo- 
logy would have been a very good one, if Stilpo had 
been arraigned before other judges; but it ſignified 
nothing in the court of the Areopagites, and therefore 
Stilpo did not make uſe of it. He was not ignorant 
that the gods were thought to incorporate themſelves 
in their ſtatues, and therefore it was believed that the 
ſtatues were metamorphoſed into gods by virtue of the 
conſecration. HE Ae 
[E] 4 thing which happened to him in a temple. } 
All thoſe who eat garlic were forbidden to enter into 
the temple of the mother of the gods. Stilpo had ſo 
little regard for that prohibition, that he went into the 
temple of that goddeſs. after he had eat garlic, and 


even lay in it, He dreamed that the goddeſs appeared 


to him, and ſaid, Stilbo, you are a Philoſopher, and 


| yet you offend againſt the holy laaus. He thought he 


(16) Fuit Stilpon 


parcus Deorum 
cultor & infre- 
uens, imo 
00g. Narrat 
Athenæus X. 5. 
in Templo ma- 


anſwered her, Give me ſomething better to eat, and I will 
engage to leave off garlic. Menage alledges this particu- 
lar as a proof that this Philoſopher had no religion (16). 
And indeed this favours of a prophane man, who de- 
rided both the law and the goddeſs. I confeſs that 
Athenzus, who relates this adventure, makes a quite 
contrary judgment of it; for he{alledges it as a ſign 
of Stilpo's temperance. Z7iaTrw! α⏑ uaTeTAdY 


tris Deum allium Thy eyxpaTerar talapayn! ohigghe ju 


&c. Menagius, 
in Laërt. lib, ii, 
| num. 117, Pag. 
. 


nerd Tyvs Cue. 00 die por mapeys £0 


(17) Athenæus, 
Hb, X, cap, Vz 


Pag. 422. 


him, &C. 


(18) Diog. Laert, 
ubi ſupra, num. 
115. 


loſt nothing, ſince no 


kotunyeis & TO Ths un, Ti Fea) is˙5. amsl- 
puJſo de 79 TiTov Ti gay]: unde tionvai. 
emicdons dd aur Tis de KaTd g UTVES, Kal 
eiTuons dr. oN?! av @ ETIATOY TaegCal- 
ves Th voutuae 3 NA Tov Hoxeiv dmroxpivas Fat 

lier, ali 
Nope & ypioouar Enimverò Stilpo ſua confiſus 
temperantia, non ideo perterritus eſt, quod cum allium 
comediſſet in templo matris Deùm obdormierit. Ar- 


[F] Toe anſwer he made after the deſtruction of his 
country.] Demetrius Poliorcetes having ſubdued Me- 
gara, gave orders that Stilpo's houſe ſhould be ſpared, 
and that whatever was taken from it ſhould be re- 
ſtored. I relate the thing as I find it in Diogenes Laer- 


tius (18). Were I to deſcribe it of my own head, I 


would add ſomething to it, I would ſay that the ſol- 
diers plundered Stilpo's houſe without any regard to 
the orders of Demetrius ; but this is not the thing in 
queſtion : The queſtion is, that Demetrius writ to 
Stilpo, to know of him what he had loſt in the plun- 
dering of the town. Stilpo anſwered him that he had 
pr 2 9 deprived him of his 
reaſon and learning. He added ſeveral other things to 
inſpire him with humanity and a noble deſire of bein 

beneficial to men; and the prince was ſo moved wit 

his advice, that he conformed to it. I believe ſeveral 
devout people would do the ſame ; but I believe alſo 
that ſome would go by this maxim, Charity awell ar- 
dered begins at home. Should a prince, after the plun- 
dering of a town, promiſe them the reſtitution of all 
their effects, they would certainly take hold of ſach an 
opportunity to inſpire him with clemency, and recom- 
mend to him the welfare of the people ; but they would 


not 2 themſelves; they would ſend him an exact 
liſt of all 
2 


innovations 


with advantage. But here is a Philoſopher who was 
far from being a devout man, who uſes his intereſt 
with a victorious prince, to no other end than to per- 
ſuade him to put a ſtop to the diſorders of war, and to 
beſtow his favours upon the people; he does not ſend 
a liſt of what he had loſt, His houſe has been plun- 
dered, they offer him a full reſtitution ; but he anſ- 
wers that he has loft nothing, and that his goods did 
not conſiſt in ſuch things as the ſoldiers could take 
from him. This is doubtleſs, very generous. I wiſh 
Seneca had not ſuppoſed that Stilpo had loſt his 
wife and children; for a man who boaſts in ſuch a 
caſe that he has loſt TY, carries his Philoſophy 
too far. It is probably a falſe gloſs of Seneca ; he 1s 
the only author that mentions ſuch a loſs. (19) © Omne (19) Diogenes 
© intra ſe bonum terminabit, & dicet quod Stilpon ille Laertius as a 
* dixit, Stilpon quem Epicuri epiſtola inſequitur. Hic Yom CE . 
* enim capta patria, amiſſis liberis, amiſſa uxore, cum the barks 
* ex incendio publico ſolus, & tamen beatus exiret, wherein he men- 
* interroganti Demetrio, cui cognomen ab exitio urbi- tions Stilpo': 


(26) N 
ha Rep. 
tres, fo 
1686, 
722. 


um Poliorcetes fuit, Num quid perdidiſſet? Omnia, anſwer, viz, in 
* inquit, bona mea mecum ſunt. Ecce vir fortis ac 
« ſtrenuus, ipſam hoſtis ſui victoriam vicit. Nihil, in- 
© quit, perdidi. 


© rantia, prudentia, hoc ipſum, nihil bonum 
quod eripi poſſit (20). - - He will make all good 


© terminate within himſelf, and he will ſay as Stilbo 


* ſaid; Stilpo, againſt whom Epicurus inveighs in his 


cat ione puerorun, 
b e rn 
Dubitare illum coegit, an viciſſet. the tract & an. 
* Omnia mea mecum ſunt. Juſtitia, virtus, tempe- 7 7quiltat, 
putare F 75. 


(20) Seneca, 


his tract, de c. 


3 
_ - 


Epiſt. IX, pap, 
m. 178, 179. 


| inſtance. 


fuch a turn of mind.] He married her to Simmias : 


their loſſes, and endeavour to make them up - 


* epiftle. 
* children, and been an eye-witneſs to the deſtruction 9 

* his country, wwhilft he eſcaped out of the public flames 
alone, tho) flill happy, was aſked by Demetrius, fir- 
* named Poliorcetes, from his deſtroying ſo many cities, 

* Whether he had hft any thing ? To which he anſwered, 

© I have all my goods with me. In this manner did that 
* brave and reſolute man triumph over his wviforious 
enemy. I have hft nothing, ſays he. He forced Deme- 
© trius to doubt, whether he had overcome. I hae all 
* my goods ewith me. Fuſtice, virtue, temperance, and 
« prudence, were his goods; he reckoned nothing good 
« avhich can be taken from us. It is ſaid (21), that 
Ptolemy, ſirnamed Soter, having taken Megara, offer- 
ed money to Stilpo, and deſired him to take ſhipping 
with him. That Philoſopher accepted of a little money, 
and refuſed the honour of following that prince into 
Egypt. He retired into the ifle of Ægina till Ptolemy 
returned into his kingdom. This ſhews a great diſ- 

intereſtedneſs, tho? it falls very ſhort of the preceding 


That Philoſopher, having loft his wife and See alſo the ſame 
Seneca de con- 
ſtantia ſapienti, 
cap. 5 


(21) Diog. Lan. 
ubi ſupra, aun. 
115. 


[G Nay, he looled upon the infamy of his daughter 
as an inſynificant thing . .. . . Many learned men want 


It is not ſaid whether the huſband of that leud woman 
did patiently bear his diſgrace ; but we are told that 
the Father expreſſed an extraordinary indifference. 
Your daughter's behaviour is a diſgrace to you, ſaid 
one to him. Not at all, anſwered he, ſhe can no 
more caſt a blot upon my reputation, than I can 
adorn her's. TauTns s x4Td Tpomav Brvans, tins 
Tis pes To ETIAT@V&, ws ND) ver avTH" 
6 i, OT" paanur (cine) , £0 TRUTHNV 100 pA. 
Hæc dum laſeivius wiveret, Stilponique à quodam re- "= 
nuntiatum efſet eam fibi probro efſe, Non, inguit, iſta (22) Id. iv 
majori mihi probra eſt, quam ego illi ornamento (22). um. 114. 
See in Plutarch (23) how he maintained that the fins 2 
of his daughter were only a misfortune to herſelf. (3) * ry 
1 80 are thoſe who can give ſuch a turn to their mi, page 4 
minds. 

Such an indifference would have been very neceſlary * 
to many learned men, in order to make their lives ſons by the 
eaſy ; for their wives or daughters have been very un- f 1.6 of bi 
chaſte : and I think there are ſtill ſome inſtances of families. 
ſuch a diſorder. Fernelius (24) and Druſius (25) have 
been in that category; and Cujas likewiſe : The daugh- (24) Ser the u. 


A L1ST of ſore 


1 TERNE- igen 
ter of that great man was of fuch an amorous temper 1 - jup 
* that (3 2), 9, 


(25) See the article DRUSIUS, remark [0]. 
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innovations of his Logic cannot be approved; he rejected the univerſals [E]: and tho 
| it 
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that though Thuanus procured her a huftand when and therefore it is not what I ſb&w you. Such a cavil 
ſhe was but fifteen years of age, having doubtleſs ob. would be groundleſs now-a-days; for the anſwer to 
ſerved that ſhe was in haſte, yet be could not prevent her Stilpo's queſtion would be, I is a cabbage, and not it 
anticipating her marriage ; and after ſhe was married, is cabbage. Is it not then likely that this Philoſopher 
ſhe carried on her love intrigues ſo openly, that her huſ- had no other deſign than to divert himſelf with ca- 
band, æubo aas an honeſt gentleman, died of grief for it. vils, grounded upon the turn of the expreſſion? I be- 
(26) Nouv. de She married another, and grew —_ and worſe (26). lieve he had another thought, and that he was alto- 
} Rep. des Let- The author from whom I have theſe words, had been gether againſt univerſal terms, and what they call 
tres, for June ſaying, That the ſcholars, who did what they pleaſed Predicables in the Ariſtotelian ſchools. There was 
1686, pag. % auith her, called it commenting upon Cujas's works, ſomething real in his objection; it was more than 
hate and that fome of them, out of reſpe& to her father's playing upon words. I think he meant that the ſpe- 
memory, abſtained from ſuch an infamous commerce. cies is not affirmed of individuums, and that there- 
It is ſaid, That a colleague of Cujas was not ſo diſ- fore the ſpecies are a meer chimera. Man is not more 
creet, and that he careſſed his daughter, even during this man than that man, and it does not ſignify John 
her father's life. Paul Manutius was in the ſame caſe. rather than Peter; and therefore it ſignifies no body. 
He put his daughter into a convent, hoping by that His meaning appears more clearly in Plutarch than 
means to free himſelf from the troubleſome care of look- in Diogenes Laertius. We read in Plutarch that 
ing after her ; but even after ſhe had made her vows, Colotes violently exclaimed againſt Stilpo, and accuſed 
ſhe writ ſeveral letters to him one after another to let him of overturning human life; for how could we 
him know, that if he did not take her out of that live, ſaid Colotes, if we were not allowed to call a 
confinement, ſhe would ſteal away. That poor man man good, or a captain; and if we ſhould ſay man is 
made ſeveral journeys, and uſed ſo many ſollicitations, nan, and then by itſelf good is good. Tpaywdiav 
that he obtained from the Court of Rome the diſpen- er T ETIATOVI, Kai TW Biocr dvaipero Fat 
fation his daughter deſired. She quickly got a huſ- gygiv ur” avrs, Miyor]© fTepor Tips pn ta]nyor 
band, and though he was a very honeſt man, ſhe gave pet Jar. rg dg PBrogoueyda, An Ay ov]es av po- 
up herſelf to all manner of diffoluteneſs. Her father Toy 4ya.3%, unde dv3poror fpalny anat 
did not ſink under his grief, nor under the inconveni- 4y.3pwToy dv.FpoTY, N 7 wþis. dy a Fd) ayaFr. xa 
ences occaſioned from time to time by the remains of <5paJnyov cpalnyev. Tragediam adverſus Stilponem 
a venereal diſeaſe; but it made him very uneaſy. Sa- excitat, aitque ab es vitam tolli, quod dixifſet, Alterum 
cris in clauſtris jampridem conjecta filia, eo dementiæ, de altero non prædicari. Quomodo enim, inquit, vive- 
ac furoris abrepta eft impetu, ut inde ſe clam egreſſuram mus, fi non dicamus hominem bonum, bbminem impera- 
minaretur miſero patri, niſi omni fludio ipſam extrahere torem, ſed hominem hominem ſeorſum, bonum bonum, du- 
niteretur. Duo factum, ut is plurium itinerum wexa- cem ducem (33). It appears from this objection of Co- (33) Plutarch, 
tione, moroſaque apud Romanos judices prehenſatione, lotes, that Stilpo would not allow that a thing ſhould adverſus Colo- 
ger animo, anflidtuſque corpore, tandem hujuſmodi pocu- be affirmed of another, but that every thing ſhould dem, P. 4719, C, 
lum, licet peramarum, tamen juſta neceſſitate queſitum be affirmed of itſelf, and that the attribute of a pro- | 
exdrbere fit coactus, inuſitato exemplo virginem pluribus poſition ſhould not reach farther than the ſubject. 
annis Deo dicatam, mundanis iterum anguſtiis devovendi, Here is the ground he went upon. That two things 
que cum poſtea honeſto conjugi nupta, prava ſe libidinis may be affirmed one of another, they ought to have 
fedarit indole, infeliciterque peregerit, inteſtino is merore the ſame nature; for in every affirmative and true pro- 
correptus, reliquum vitæ ſolicita cogitatione traduxit. poſition, the attribute and the ſubje& are really the 
Duum vero etiam ei acceſſerint wetuſta luis gallice in- ſame. But man and good are not of the ſame na- 
quinamenta, quibus alternatim vel temporum, wel locb- ture; the definition of the one differs from the defini- 
rum, vel victuum lædebatur mutatione, deterrimain tion of the other; and therefore good and man can- 
prorſus wite conditionem ſortitus videri fotuit, niſi com- not be joined together, one of them cannot be affirmed 
| moderato ſemper, infradtogue animo, eam ſe perferre of the other. In like manner running cannot be at- 
(2% Joannes Im- Hingulis oftendiyſet (27). Some learned men have had a tributed to a horſe; it is an action, the definition 
al] in Mu- leud wife and a leud daughter at the ſame time. Bar- whereof is not the ſame with that of a horſe. Be- 
feo Hiſtorico, nabas Briſſonius was one of them, if we believe Sca- fides, ſhould you affirm of a man that he is good, 
Fox. 108, liger (28). Some others have been ſo deeply engaged and of a horſe that he runs, that is, ſhould you af- 
(28) In Scalige- in one half of that misfortune, that no mention is firm that good and man are the ſame thing, and that 
ranis, Voce Mi- made of their daughters. Such was Paulus Peruſinus, a horſe and running are the ſame thing, how could 
ꝛ0n. that learned man, ſo highly praiſed by Boccacio, and you affirm that aliments and medicaments are good, 
ſo well beloved by Robert, King of Naples. His and that lions and dogs run? EI e yay 
x wife made him a cuckold ; and when he died, his Tau] et 76 avIpaunoy 73 ayaloy, tas To inmw 
= (29) Qem li- fineſt writings were treacherouſly deſtroyed by his 79 TEN e, Tos vai cis 4 pappdrs'rs d ,. 
C n maximo wife (29). I could give a lift, wherein one might ſee 38% xai vy Aia A H xai xuves 70 Tpe- 
| commot, Benz, great names, beſides the learned of a low rank, quos 52,  xa]nyoptueror & ep, 8% eps Au- 
impudicz conju- © fama obſcura recondit. --- whoare hoſt in obſcurity.” but Spar dyaver nat imo Tpex ov neyoper. Nam 
bis crimine, eo I leave it to thoſe who will undertake to carry on the , idem ſunt homo & bonum, & equus ac currere, quo 
2 cum ſubject which Pierius Valerianus began (30). It will pacto bonum etiam de cibo & medicamento dicetur ? rur- 
bon e he not be amiſs to put in one claſs, by themſelves, all the ſſſue currere de leone & cane? Ergo non recte dicemus 
perditum compe. learned, who have been unhappy by their marriage. de homine prædicari bonum, de equo currere, cum di ver 
ri, Beccacius, de All thoſe men wanted our Stilpo's indifference. Int (34). Theſe are logical ſubtilties, whereby all lan- (30 Plutarch. | 
Genealogia Deor. [M] He rejected the univerſals.) Being a ſharp diſ- guages would be confounded, and all men would be 10 P. 1120, 5 
20 55 lan, % Putant (3 1), he rejected the very ſpecies. Who ſays obliged to be ſilent or to ſpeak ridiculouſly ; and yet 
Bf. Lot, pag, man, ſays nothing of this or that man; he does not a Sophiſt trained up in the art of diſputing, and uſed 
2320. ſpeak of one more than of the other, and therefore he to cavils about abſtractions, would give a great deal of 
| 14, ibi. | lays nothing of any body. The graſs that is ſhown trouble to his adverſaries, if he undertook to maintain 
T 1 | (30) He wrote a me, is not graſs; for graſs exiſted a thouſand years Stilpo's opinion to the utmoſt. He would not be im- 
f r e ago; and therefore it is not the graſs you ſhew me. mediately ſilenced by the diſtinction of the attributes 
) Hoa i WE Lira © Such was Stilpo's way of arguing (32). Perhaps it in concreto and in abſtracto, and by the ſecundum id 
uu 40 3 will be thought that he propoſed thoſe objections only quod important in obliguo, or in recto; it would be re- 
I'S zy Ave; zz 0 play upon an equivocation, which the Greek con- quiſite to diſpute a long time about this : queſtion, 
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1187 of ſort Cay Gy ey ſtruction of the words afforded him, and to which the atrum univerſale maneat in actuali predicatione, Theſe ; 
go - wk der wnoTG; modern languages are not liable. There is a great trifles, though contemptible in themſelves, and ſuch | 
ce , y © TA 5 


difference between theſe tw oſitions, Peter is nan cannot perplex a man of a ſolid judgment ight 
ben tidy. Qu ele two prop ns, as Cam P 4a . judgment, m 
oo of t 288 2 Peter is a man. The firſt is falſe and not uſed ; the eee carry a wrong - headed man into Spinoziſm: 

mus, ſpecies quo- ſecond is true, and generally uſed: but the Greeks * Hæ nugæ ſeria ducunt in mala: - -- - Theſe 9 
0) See the tr. De tollebat. and Latins would have made uſe of the ſame terms, to * bring on ſubſtantial evils.” For thoſe who deny uni- 


e F Tung * en '. tay, That Peter is man, and that Peter is a man. verſal attributes, cannot admit any individuum's that 
US, cital. 119. ** Hence it is that Stilpo might ſuppoſe that if he aſked, reſemble one another. They muſt ſay, that two be- 
2) 1 


ſhewing a cabbage, What is that? he would be an- ings, of which the attribute of ſubſtance ſhould be 
(32) Abud. Dio- ſwered, 1t is cabbage. But he might have anſwered, truly affirmed, would be one and and the fame ſub- 
ben. Lacrt. ibid, Ton are miſtaken ; cabbage exifted a thouſand | years ago; ſtance; which is to ſay in equivalent terms, -that 

VOL. V. Pp p | there 
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(35) By irratio- 
nality the op- 
ponent under- 
ſtood the poſitive 
attributes which 
conſtitute the 
beaſt, conſidered 
as not having 
the faculty of 
reaſoning, 


CSTHLPYQ. 


it were ſuppoſed chat he did it only to ridicule the Sophiſts, he ſhould be blamed for 


his ill taſte and his wrong ſubtilties. 


Inſtead of improving one's judgment, they were only fit to ſpoil it. A courtezan | 
rallied him about it II], in anſwer to what he ſaid to her by way of cenſure or rallery. 
I muſt not forget a dream of his, which ſeems to ſignify thar he was a prieft, and which 


thews, that even in his ſleep, he knew how 


there is but one ſubſtance in the whole univerſe. Com- 
mon ſenſe agrees, in this point, with the moſt evident 
notions of Philoſophy. A peaſant does clearly con- 
ceive, without being miſtaken, that the whole eſ- 
ſence of man belongs to each man, and ought to be 
affirmed of each man, and yet that each man 1s diſtinct 
from all others. And therefore he clearly conceives 
that the ſame eſſence, which is affirmed of Peter is 
not affirmed of Paul; but that the eſſence, which is 
afirmed of the one, is like the eſſence which is affirmed 
of the other. The Scotiſts are-pitifully miſtaken in 
this point, with their Univer/ale formale a parte rei. 
The moſt perplexing ſubtilties will never prevail over 
theſe notions in a man of ſolid parts; and whoever 
cannot reſolve them, may juſtly laugh at them. I 
remember that in a public diſputation, one of the 
opponents endeavoured to prove that there are no 
univerſals; he went about it thus: If there were uni- 
verſals, Genus's would have two ſpecies under them; 
but it is impoſſible: for a ſpecies cannot differ from 
another : I prove it. The difference of a ſpecies is 
altogether like the difference of another ; therefore 
there are not two ſpecies. The conſequence is right, 


and I am going to ſhew the truth of the antecedent by 
Rationality, the ſpecific difference of a 
man, does not at all differ from irrationality, the ſpe- 


an example. 


cific difference of a beaſt. Rationality does not really 
differ from the human ſoul ; therefore it is a ſubſtance : 
Irrationality (35) does not really differ from a beaſt ; 
therefore it is a ſubſtance. Thus rationality, as it 1s 
a ſubſtance, does not differ from irrationality. How 
then does it differ from it? Are there ſome entities 
of realities in it that are not in irrationality ? But are 
thoſe entities accidents or ſubſtances ? If they are ſub- 


ſtances, they make no difference between rationality 


and irrationality. If they are accidents, they have 
the eſſence of being ; but irrationality has it likewiſe, 
and therefore it perfectly reſembles them; they cannot 
therefore make it differ from rationality. If it be faid, 
that they differ from being, fince they have the attribute 
of inherence, which being has not; I reply that inhe- 
rence, is a being, and therefore cannot make an accident 
differ from being. And if you anſwer that inherence 
implies ſomething elſe beſides being, I repeat my in- 
ſtance : that other thing does neceſſarily contain the 


eſſence of being ; it is therefore like being ; and you 


will always have that objection in your way, though 
you ſhould ſuppoſe in infinitum that the conſtitutive 
character of inherence contains ſomething that has 
ſomething beſides being. This objeQion proves that 
being has not under it tubſtance and accident, and that 
ſubſtance has not under it body and ſpirit, and conſe- 


quently that there are no univerſals, 2uod erat pro- 


bandum. The reſpondent did not apprehend the dif- 
ficulty ; nor did the preſident apprehend it much bet- 
The aſſembly did not apprehend ir neither, and 
the opponent was like to be hiſſed. Doubtleſs it was 
the beſt way to filence him: His argument was 
altogether wrong ; for it would prove that there 
is ar difference between white and black, pain and 
Pleaſure. | 

If you conſult Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics, in that part 
of his work wherein he examines what concerns the 
unity of Being, you will ſee that the queſtion about 
univerſals was ſurrounded with a thouſand perplexing 
difficulties. He does not forget this objection? If 
being and unity are ſomething, how can there be 
ſeveral beings beſides that thing ? How can there be 
more than one being ? For what differs from heing is 


nothing; and therefore we muſt conclude, / as Par- 


menides did, that all beings are but one; becauſe, if 
there were many, they would be different from being, 


chat is, they would be nothing at all, EI 4. 51 71 
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to philoſophize [K]. 


Abyor &v &Tav]e, givai Te %% α, xet TESTO 217 To 
ov. Duid fi quid eft ipſum unum, Q ipſum ens, ne- 
cefſe eſt, eorum ſubſtantiam eſſe unum, & ens: non enim 
aliguid aliud univerſaliter prædicatur, ſed eadem ipſa. 
At vero fi quid erit ipſum ens, & ipſum unum, magna 
dubitatio eft, quonam modo aliguid aliud præter hec erit. 
Dico autem quomodo entia erunt plura uno. Quod enim 
aliud ab ente eft, non eſt. Quare ſecundum Parmenidis 
rationem, neceſſe eft accidere omnia entia efſe unum, & 
hoc efſe ens (36). 
able to reſolve that difficulty. 


things: one is, that he exclaimed againſt the ſubtilties 
of that Philoſopher, without reſolving them categori- 
cally ; the other is, that he pitched on a doctrine, in 
order to criticize upon it, which Stilpo advanced meer- 
ly out of a witty conceit (37), and to ridicule the So- 
Phiſts of that time, by giving them a bone to pick. 
Plutarch was the more exaſperated at this choice of 
Colotes, becauſe a great many fine things might have 
been faid of Stilpo, of which Colotes d.d not ſpeak 
one word. It will appear from the following paſſage 
of Plutarch, that Stilpo was a very honeſt man. 
Mera de SorpaTlv ral TIAdTola u j: 
ETIAT@VI, Kat Ta pal e ν,⁰ iy pale rai Tis 
Aus Ts avdpds, ois tauTlw Ts taleruc mer: Kat 
TaTpida nal giAss, Kal To Badclhicov Tis epi 
auTov omedagav]as, T Vea, ts dc mY 
Gpurnpe Ty L weld mTpacrnl@» rat perpto- 
Fa Feias. wl de e Kai Ypwper@- mpos 785 
Topics Aoyaplul mpiCans Yiaw)! avTois, vos 
Aung gels, ual ν,, ,, Tpos TETo, pnde Auoas 
Til TiSavorTn]a, Tpayod ia emaye! T6 EATON. 
Poſt Socratem & Platonem Stilpo oppugnatur. Hujus 
quidem vera decreta, & ſermones, quibus ſeipſum, 


atriam, amicos regeſque ipſi operam navantes exor- 
| gelq 


navit, tum animi elationem manſuetudini & affectuum 
mediocritati conjunctam, Colotes non retulit. Quas 
vero jocans ille ſophiſtis ridenſque objecit ſententiolas, 
harum unam allegans, cum neque refelliſſet neque 
ſolviſſet ipſe probabilitatem, tragœdiam adverſus 


It does not appear that Ariſtotle was (36) Arigg, 

Metaphyſ. 1s, 

But to return to Stilpo. Colotes is blamed for two“ Fu 05 ek. 
. 3+ 4 


(37) Plutarch is 
perhaps miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing this 


Stilponem excitat (38). ---- Next to Socrates and (38) Plut. uti 
ſupra, pag. 


Plato, he falls upon Stilpo. As for the ſolid opinions 
of that Philoſopher, and his diſcourſes, by which he 
has done honour to himſelf, to his country, to his friends, 
and to the kings who favoured him, Colotes takes no 
notice at all of theſe, nor of his other good qualities, 
ſuch as his magnammity, his gentleneſs, and his mode- 
ration. But from among the little objeftions which he 
makes to the Sophiſls by way of rallery he calls out one, 
and without ſaying any thing that can ſhew the impro- 
bability of it, he abuſes Stilpo in a tragical manner. 
[1] A courtezan rallied him about it.] Athenzus 
ſays, That Stilpo fitting at table with Glycera, up- 
braided her with corrupting young men. To which 
ſhe anſwered, You are c__ with the ſame fault, 
for people complain that you ſpoil their judgment with 


1119, C. 


your needleſs and ſophiſtical ſubtilties; and they add, 


that it ſignifies but little which way they are ſpoiled, 
whether it be by a Philoſopher or a courtezan. Mud 
zv cp pE Emt]piComivors hi,, , mda Neo i 
e qpixoceps Civ, N Elaipas. Nihilgue referre iis 
qui fic in miſerias incidunt ac pereunt, an apud phileſophum 
degant, an apud ſcortum (39). Athenæus had been 
ſaying that Courtezans took great pride in their learn- 
ing, whereby they got the art of quick repartees and 
witty ſayings ; but Glycera's anſwer alledged by him, 
is no proper inſtance to ſhew the juſtneſs of their rail- 
leries, That courtezan defended herſelf by advancing 
a falſity ; for there never was ſo great a corruption in 
antient Greece, that people ſhould have been as un- 
willing to ſee young men learn nothing but vain ſub- 
tilties of a Philoſopher, as to ſee them engaged in leud 
practices with women. ; 
[X] A dream of his . . . which ſhews that even in his 
fleep he knew how to philoſephize.) Plutarch will afford 
me the commentary I went upon theſe words. It is re- 


(39) Alben f 
xiii, page 


ported of Stilpo the Philoſopher, that he thought he 


ſaw Neptune in his ſleep, and that he ſeemed very 
much diſpleafed with him, becauſe he had not, as 
| was 
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(2) Ta 
Melchi 
in Vit 
ſophort 


(3) Ve 
Scient. 


Pag. 18 


(4) Na 
in Jud 
Auguſt 
pho, f 


© he thus boldly accoſted it. Neptune! What is this 
« Buſineſs you here complain of Jou come hither like a 
child, and are angry with me, becauſe I did not bor- 
© row money and run in debt to pleaſe you, and fill the 
city with the ſmell of roaſt meat, but privately ſacri- 


much more than to any other. 


3 
=_ 


[4] The books he publiſhed.) His Kalendarium No- 
Z manum Magnum, dedicated to the Emperor Maximi- 
z At Oppen- lian, Was printed (1) in 1518. He publiſhed his Aſtro- 
2 . ren nomical Tables at Tubingen, the year before. He alſo 
3 publiſhed Rationem compoſitionis Aſtrolabiorum; Coſmo- 
graphicas aliquot deſcriptiones, de Sphæra Coſmographica, 
hoc eſt, de globi terreftris artificioſa ftructura; de duplici 
terre projettione in planum, hoc eft, qua ratione commo- 
dius chartæ Coſmographice, quas Mappas mundi wocant, 
deſgnari queant, A Latin commentary upon Proclus's 
ſphere, and a German tract about the dimenſion by 
the aſtrolabe and the quadrant, and the calculation of 
IB conjunctions and oppoſitions, with a cenſure upon 
.) Taken from the ancient cycles, and the prediction of eclipfes (2). 
E Melchior Adam Voſſius ſays his Ephemerides begin with the year 1432, 
= in Vitis Philo- and end with the year 1525 (3) ; but according to Mel- 
= fophorum,P. 74. chior Adam, they begin with the year 1532, and reach 
5 vo de to the twenty years following. Voſſius is more credible 
9 0 Mathem. than Melchior Adam. Doubtleſs the latter took for the 
= par. 186. whole work what was only a continuation of it. 

| B] Foretold there would be a great deluge in the year 
1524, and flruck a great terror all over Europe.] Au- 
guſtin Niphus perceiving the great amazement of the 
people after that prediction, publiſhed a book to ſhew 
that there was no reaſon to fear ſuch a deluge. Cum 
flatim a publicata Joan. Stoefleri Ephemeride diluwii 
iſtius prenuncia, Auguſtinus Niphus ut homines d grawi 
timore liberaret, quem ipſa omnibus incutiebat, ih-tlum 
ſuu n de falſa diluvii prognoſticatione Carols V. obtuliſſet, 
non defuit, &c (4). Princes, and even learned men, 
were afraid of that calamity as well as the people; 
which was doubtleſs occaſioned, in ſome meaſure, by 
the agreement of ſeveral Aſtrologers, in publiſhing 
ſuch a prediction, among whom there were ſome of 
the beſt Aſtronomers. Cirvellus, profeſſor of Divi- 
nity at Alcala, put out a book in the vulgar tongue, 
wherein, without blaming in general the precautions 
that were uſed againſt the deluge, he was contented 
to blame thoſe who made fooliſh expences upon that 
account : he propoſed ſome expedients to preſerve one's 
ſelf from the inundation at a reaſonable rate. Thoſe, 
who had their houſes near the ſea, or near ſome rivers, 
left them, and ſold their land and houſhold-goods 
at a great loſs. Simile falfis hujuſmodi, & extreme 
dementia prognoſticis, fuifſe illud mibi perſuadeo, quo 
non wulgarium Ephemeridum conſarcinatores dumta- 
xat, fed ex Aſtronomis peritiores multi, ſupremam ex 
imaginaria quadam eluvione, cunctis mortalibus perni- 
ciem impendere contendebant 3 adeogque rumoribus iftis, 
vulgarium hominum animos perterruerant, ut metus 
etiam ad ſapientiores pervenerit. Nam Petrus Cirvellus 
Hiſpanorum omnium ſui temporis dbctiſſimus, cum Theo- 
logiz, in almo Complutenſi Gymnaſio, Lectoris munere 
fungeretur, & verò multos, ut ipjemet inguit, fluviis, 
vel mari finitimos populos, jam ſtupido metu percul- 
ſos, domicilia ac ſedes mutare vidiſſet, ac pradia, 
ſupellectilem, bonaque omnia, contra juſtum valorem 
tub actione diſtrahere, ac alia loca vel altitudine, vel 
ficcitate magis ſecura requirere, ſui officii eſſè putavit, 
in publica illa conflernatione, quam de nihilo excitare 
ber fuaſum non habebat, Confilium uernaculo ac materno 
idiomate conſcribere, ut paſſim ab omnibus legeretur, quo 


= 
_ 


(4) Naudæus, 
in judieio de 
Auguſt ino Ni- 
pho, pag. 48. 


g) Athen. I 
ii, P98: N 


2 Id. ibid. pag. latis præcavendæ: atgue aded ita rebus ſuis comſulendi, 
47. ut minimum ab illa damnum reciperunt (5). The great 


__ RX TX. 


Jgulis modum preſeriberet, impendentis ejuſmodi calami- 


STOFLERUS. 
« was uſual with his prieſts, ſacrificed an ox in honour 
of him; not in the leaſt daunted at the apparition, 


© ficed to you in my own houſe, ſuch ordinary victims as 
I could get. At this confident reply, Neptune ſmiled, 
* and (as the ſtory goes) reached him his hand, as 

aſſurance of his good will to him, and told him, (40 Flut. de 


That for his ſake he would ſend the Megarenſians abun- Ns nn? 


83. 


dance of ſea Loaches that ſeaſon (40). 


STOFLERUS (Jonn) a famous Mathematician and Aftrologer, was born 
at Juſtingen, in Suabia, on the tenth of December 1452, Notwithſtanding the mean- 
neſs of his birth, he made ſo great a progreſs in his ſtudies, that he was admired for it. 
He particularly minded thoſe things, tor which he was naturally beſt qualified ; for 
being ſenſible that he had a genius for Mathematics, he applied himſelf to that ſcience 
He taught it at Tubingen with ſo good ſucceſs, that he 
got a wonderful reputation. The books he publiſhed A], kept up and increaſed the 
glory he had acquired by his lectures (a); but he did not ſucceed in the prognoſticati- (a) Taken from 
ons he had the boldneſs to publiſh. He foretold that there would be a great deluge in 
the year 1524, and ſtruck a great terror all over Europe [B]: but he was confounde 
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Melchior Adam, 
in Vitis Philoſo- 
d by phorum, pap, 


| the 73» 74» 


Chancellor of the Emperor Charles V, conſulted Peter 
Martyr about that conſternation, who told him that 
the calamity would not be ſo dreadful as people fan- 
cied ; but that thoſe conjunctions of the planets would 
certainly occaſion a. great diſorder. The Duke of 
Urbino ſtood in need of a good Philoſopher, who 
proved to him, in a printed book, that the fear of 
ſuch a flood was ill grounded. Quod rumor ille non per 
Hiſpanias modo, ſed long? lateque per Europam diſſeminæ- 
tus fuerit, teſtem ſiſtere poſſam Petrum Martyrem, qui de 
ills a Caroli V, magno Cancellario percunctatus, ipſi hunc 
in modum ex Valleoleto reſpondet Epiſtala 20. libri 34. 
Quid ego ſentiam de pluviis, in initio anni quarti & 
vigeſimi prædictis ab Aſtronomis interrogas, veras fore 
conjunctiones illas omnium Planetarum, & iiſdem locis 
ſcio, in materiis præcipuè diſpohtis, & particularibus 
regionibus aliquid magni parituras arbitror; ſed neque 


auſim eorum ſententias approbare, qui ore aperto ab- 


ſolute fore alluviem ita generalem vociferantur, ut ne- 
que mari; aut ulli terrarum parti, fit ignoſcendum, 
quin horrenda ſint incommoda perpeiiurz, &c. Negue 
vero tantum Cancellarius ille ſe ex eorum numero eſſe 


2 guos vaniſſimus diluwii metus percellebat, ſed Ur- 


ini Dux non prius ab eodem liberari potuit, quam Paulus 
de Middeburgo Foroſempronienſis Epiſcopus, variis ra- 
tionibus Mathematicis, & Philsſophicis, quas poſtea typis 


commiſit, ei liquido demonſtraſſet, inanem eſſe prorſus 7 = 
metum omnem, quem de futuro diluvio conceperat (6). (6) Id. ibid, pag; 
Guido Rangone, General of the army at Florence, 47, 48 


being afraid that the reaſons alledged by Auguſtin Ni- 


phus, would remove the fear of Charles V, and make 


him negle& the neceſſary precautions, engaged a 


famous Phyſician to write againſt that book of Niphus, 
in order to oblige his Imperial Majeſty to provide for 
his ſafety, and to appoint inſpectors, who ſhould view 
the ground in the provinces, and mark out the places 
where men and beaſts would be leſs expoſed to the 


waters of the flood. Non defuit Thomas quidam Philolo- 


gus patria Rawennas, & celeberrime fame Medicus, 
qui & veſtigio libellum alium de vera diluvii prognoftica- 
tione, ad eundem Imperatorem miſit, cum prefatione, 
quam iſthuc maxima parte referre, non alienum a propaſito 


| duxerim. Ne ex illo conventu tot ſyderum in piſcibus, 


diffortunium quodquam patereris, Guido Rangonus Rei 
Florentinæ armorum generalis gubernator, me monuit, 
& excitavit; ut de futuro diluvio anni MDXXx1111, exa- 
ctam ad te compoſitionem dirigerimus; Quatenus 
amoto Sueſſani Philoſophi, jam impreſſo errore, locis 
huic maximo diluvio ſubditis, & ab hoc ipſo alienis, 
diligentiàs circumſpectis, & annotatis, humanum genus 
& cætera viventia, vel tu ipſe ad minus (nam ubi Im- 
peratoris periculum, hie pro viribus & manu; & cor- 
pore, & ingenio utendum) ab eo diffortunato & horri- 


bili aſpectu liberareris (7). Some other writers imi- (7) Id. ibid. pag. 
tated that Phyſician. g ee contingit ali- 48. 


quando ut cæcus cænum ducat, ſic nonnulli alii Phi- 
* lologum hunc licet aberrantem ſequuti ſunt ; ex qui- 
bus Nicolaus Peranxonus, vaticinum de vera diluvii 
prognoſticatione, cum xx. inundationum hiſtoria; 
Anconæ edidit. Mihique præterea videre contigit, 
cujuſdam Micbhatlis de Petra ſancta, Ordinis Predicas 
* torum de obſeryantia, ſacræ Theologie Doctoris, Rægen- 
tis ſtudii in Conventu Mineruæ, & Metaphyficam' in 
© Romano Gymnaſis profitentis libellum, in defenfionem 
* Aſtrologoram; judicantinm ex conjunctionibus P aneta- 


rum 
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* rum in Piſcibus MD XXIV diluvium futurum. Hunc 

enim veluti conceptis verbis, operi ſuo titulum 

(8) 1d. ibid. Pag. fecit (8). - - A, it ſometimes happens, that the blind 
49. © lead the blind, there were others that imitated this 
* blundering Philologer, among whom was Nicolas Pe- 

© ranzonus, who publiſhed at Ancona a prophecy concern- 

ing the true prognoſtication of the flood, together with 
the hiftory of twenty inundations. I have likewiſe ſeen 
a ſmall book of Michael de Petra Sancta, tf the Order 
of Obſervators, Regent in the convent of Minerva, 
Doctor of Divinity, and Profeſſor of Metaphyſics in the 
college at Rome, written in defence of thoſe Aſtrologers, 
auh concluded, from the conjunction of the planets in 
the fien Piſers, in the year 1524, that there would be 
a flood. For this is almoſt, in expreſs words, the title 
which he gives to his book.” There was ſo great 
a terror in France, that many people were like to 
grow diſtracted upon that account. In Gallia parum 
* abfuit quin ad inſaniam homines non paucos, peri- 
culi metu ( diluuium) adegerit, quemadmodum apud 
< Joannem Hochellum ſcriptorem Annalium Aquita- 
niæ; Claudium Duretum, cap. 27. libri de fluxu & 

«© refluxu maris; Spiritum Roterium ordinis ſancti Do- 
minici, & ſacræ apud Toloſates fidei quæſitorem, in 
 refutatione doctrinæ cujuſdam Aſtrologi; Augerium 
Ferrerium in libro quem ſeripſit adverſus Rempubli- 
cam Bodini ; Albertum Pighium in Aſtrologiæ de- 
« fenſione ad Auguſtinum Niphum ? Euftorgium d 
© Bello loco Poëtam vernaculum in Rythmis ſuis, mul- 
* toſque alios videre eſt (9). - - In France, not a few 
avere almoſt diſtracted with this fear, as may be ſeen 
in Fohn Bochel, who writ the. Annals of Aquitain ; 
© Claudius Duret, in the 27th chupter of his book on 
© the  ebbing and. flowing of. the ſea; Spiritus Rotter, 
* a Dominican Friar, and Inquifitor at Toulouſe, in 
« his confutation of the doctrine of a certain Aſtrologer ; 
© Augerius Ferrier, in a book which he writ againſt 
© the Republic of Bodin ; Albertus Pighius, in his defence 
f Aſtrology to Auguſtinus Niphus, Euftorge de Beaulieu, 
4 French Port, in his rhimes; and many others.” 
Read theſe words of Bodin (10). * Go p has promiſed 
that there ſhall be no deluge for the time to come; 
and has performed his promiſe. For tho' the great con- 
junction of Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, happened in 
the ſign Piſces, in the year 1524, when all the Aſtro- 
« logers of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, foretold an uni- 
verſal deluge, and many unbelievers built up arches 
to ſave themſelves, and even Preſident Auriol at Tou- 
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(9) Id. ibid. 


(10) Bodin, de 
la Republique, 
book tv, pag. m. 
550. 


louſe, tho' they were told of Go p's promiſe and 


« oath, that he would no more deſtroy men by a 
flood; that year was indeed attended with ſtorms 
and great floods in many countries, but there hap- 
pened no deluge” A writer, who animadverted 

upon Bodin, denied the fact as to Auriol ; but the 

following reply was made to him, I é think I have 
_ © omitted nothing but what is frivolous and inconſide- 
rable, and deſerves no anſwer. And, amongſt others, 
what you ſay; pag. 47, that Auriol did not make a 
boat to avoid being deſtroyed by the deluge, which 
the Aftrologers foretold, was to happen in the year 
1524, but to go a fiſhing; and yet you tell us, 
that the boat ſtands upon four pillars : it is not uſual 
to put boats upon pillars. But I have read a book 
written againſt Aſtrologers, by a Dominican, called 
Spiritus Roterus, an Inquiſitor of the Faith, when 
he was at Toulouſe, which was lent me by Raymund 
PEſtonat of Pamiers, who has ſettled in theſe 
parts, and told me how that Monk undertook to 
« write that book againſt an Aſtrologer who was then 
at Toulouſe, and pretended to tell one's fortune by 
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« the ſtars. That authof ſays in that book; that Au- 


« riol cauſed an arch to be built at Toulouſe, in or- 

< der to avoid the deluge ; which he could know bet- 

© ter than you, ſince you lived neither in the ſame 

place, nor at the ſame time with Auriol. As for 

„what you ſay in the ſame page, that Bodin is very 

much to blame for ſaying that Auriol was a preſident; 

© ſince he was only a doctor of the Canon-law, whom 

you call a bold, rich, and learned man; I confeſs 

(11) Renatus © that Bodin was miſtaken in that point (11).' The 

Herpin, Apologie northern nations were not free from thoſe alarms, as 

r appears from this paſſage. Mali iſtius impenden- 

D ad extremum uſque Septentrione F 
Bodin, ia che la tis metum nnn — 

page. ſiſſe, teſtatur manifeſte Cornelius Scepperus Neopor- 
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the event. I ſhall mention ſeveral particulars relating to this, whereby it will appear 


that 


© tuenſis, chm inter cauſas quibus fuit compulſus, 

* ut librum adverſus Aſtrologos de fignificationibus 

* conjunctionum ſuperiorum Planetarum anni MD xx1v 

* conſcriberet, eas potiſſimum enumerat. Aade me negque 

© in Aftrologiam ſeribere, ſed in eos tantum, qui falſe 

« prediftione totum in ſe orbem converterant. Neque 

* enim ſolum vulgo eam rem perſuaſerunt, ſed ſummis 

etiam Regibus, & Principibus. Occurrunt que hac 

de re me percunctatus eft ſereniſſimus Princeps D. Chri- 

ſtiernus Daniæ, Suevie, Norvegiaque Rex, occurrunt 

& crebra vulgi ſuſpiria, tamdiu mala ſibi ominantis : 

quem autem hominum non impellerent he lacryme ? 

quem non permoveret impoſtura, incitaret iniquitas (12) ? (12) Naudzuy 
Cornelius Scepperus Neoportuenſis plainly affirms, ubi ſuyn, p, 5. 
that the dread of this impending calamity had reached 
as far as the extremities of the North ; fince among the 

reaſons which moved him to write a book againſt tbe 
Aftrologers concerning what was fignified by the conjun- 

Gion of the planets in the year 1524, he chiefly infifts 

upon the following. Add, ſays he, that I do not 

write againſt Aſtrology, but againſt thoſe who had 

alarmed the whole world by their falſe prediction. 

for they not only perſuaded the common people of 

it, but alſo kings and princes. I reflect upon the 

queſtions that were put to me on this head, by the 

moſt ſerene Prince, Chriſtiern King of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway. I reflect upon the frequent fighs 

of the vulgar, ſo long kept in a fearful expectation 

of evils that were to come upon them. What man 

would not be rouzed by theſe tears? or who could 

be unmoved at the ſight of ſo much fraud and ini- 

quity ?? - | 

We have ſeen what Bodin ſays, that rains and floods 

made a great devaſtation in ſeveral places, in the year 

of that pretended deluge ; but ſome authors, who 

are more to be credited than he, affirm, that the 

month of February 1524, was, contrary to cuſtom, 

very dry and clear. Now this was the time of 

the conjunction pointed out by the Aſtrologers for 

a deluge ; ſo that one would think the extraor- 

dinary dryneſs of that month happened on purpoſe 

to confound thoſe men. Cardan and Origanus were 

vexed that Stoflerus had brought ſuch a diſgrace upon 

their trade by a prognoſtication ſo contrary to the 

event, Read theſe words of the learned Gaſſendus. 

* Memorabile certe eſt, quod in hiſtoriis, + ac om- + Bockell, in 
© nibus pene ſuperioris ſæculi libris legitur ; cum Annal. Aqui 
Aſtrologi ob plureis Conjunctiones magnas, & non- 3 - 32 
nullas mediocreis in Aqueis Signis celebrandas, præ- 4, fefl. mr c. 
dixiſſent menſe Februario anni MD xx IV fore Dilu- 27, Oc. 
vium generale, ac ſtragem tantam, quanta fuiſſet 

ante id tempus inaudita; adeò ut non paucis con- 

ſternatis per Galliam, Hiſpaniam, Italiam, Ger ma- 

niamque animis, apparaſſent navigia, aut compor- 

tatis farinis, aliiſque rebus neceſlariis, petiiſſent loca 

editiora ; contigiſſe tamen, ut totus Februarius ſe- 
reniſſimus, pulcerrimuſque exſtiterit ; plane, ut fi 

operata data comparatus fuiſſet vaticiniis Aftrologo- 

rum refellendis (cùm ſit alioquin inſolitum, abire 
Februarium impluvium) quod ne ipſis quidem Car- 

dano +, & Origano I diſſimulare licuit; dolentibus I Lib. 7. ahi, 
illud de futuro Diluvio judicium fuiſſe non fine Aſtro- 34: 

logiæ infamia a Stœflero prolatum (13). - - 1 7s 
certainly a memorable thing, which aue read in every 
hiſtory, and almoſt in every book, of the laſt century; that 
whereas the Aſtrologers, on account of ſeveral great (13) Gafſenduy 
and ſome ſmaller conjunctions that were to happen in phyſicæ. 5. i, 
the watery figns, had foretold, that in the month of Fe- lib. vi, Oper 
bruary 1524, there would be a general flood, and ſuch Jom. in Pa. 4 
a devaſtation as had been never heard of before that 
time; which ſo frightened numbers of people in France, 

Spain, Italy, and Germany, that ſome provided hips, 

* others took auith them a ſlack of meal, and other nece/- 

* Jaries, and fled to the mountains; nevertheleſs it ſo 

* fell out that the awhole month of February was ex- 

* tremely clear and fine. One would think... . &c. Take 

notice, that Bodin; a credulous man, and infatuated 

with Aſtrology, vindicates Stoflerus as well as he can; 

for, on one E he gives us to underſtand, that if 

there was not a frond deluge in the year 1524, 

it was becauſe Go p prevented it to perform his pro- 

miſe ; and, on the other hand, he. enlarges upon the 
calamities wherewith Chriſtendom was afflicted after 

the conjunction of the planets : and the better to __ 
223 | | t 
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. 60 Bodin, de la 


Republique, 
hiur. iv, Pag · 
553˙ 


(15) Jean Bou- 
chet, Annales 

& Aquitain, fol, 
m. 213, Nau- 
dæus and Gaſſen- 
dus call him 
wrong Bechellus 
in the paſſages a- 
bove quoted, ci- 
tatations (9) 

and (13), 


(16) Id. ibid. 
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that it is no eaſy matter to diſcredit Aſtrologers [C] ; for notwithſtanding this falſe 
prediction, they found afterwards a vaſt number of cullies. Some ſay he foretold that 


the end of the world would be in the year 1586. I believe they are miſtaken [D]; and 


the buſineſs he has bene to ſome falſities ; for he 


ſpeaks (14) of the war of the Boors in Germany, 
and of the league againſt zhe King of France, who was 
taken, and of the conqueſt of Rhodes by the Turks. 
That iſland had been ſubdued in the year 1522. 1 
ſhall have occaſion by and by to mention another fraud 
of that writer. | | 
[C] LHall mention... ſeveral particulars, whereby 
it will appear that in is no eaſy thing to diſcredit Aſtrolo- 
gers.] I have mentioned, in the foregoing remark, 
ſeveral facts concerning the chimerical prediction of 
that pretended deluge; to which I add what follows: 
In the ſaid year 1523, reckoning as they do in 
* Aquitain, where the year begins in March upon 
* Lady-day, and ends on the ſame day, all the pro- 
« yinces of France were extremely afraid of an univer- 
ſal deluge, becauſe the Aſtronomers had foretold, 
that in the month of February of the ſaid year, and 
in the beginning of the year 1524, according to their 
* computation, (for they begin with the firſt day of 
* January) there would be twenty conjunctions, great 
and ſmall together, ſixteen of which would poſſeſs 
« watery ſigns, portending to the greateſt part of the 
world, to climates, kingdoms, provinces, flates, 
and dignities, and to all land and ſea creatures, a 
certain change and alteration, ſuch as our forefathers 
never ſaw, nor read in hiſtories. Whereupon men 
and women were 1n great fear. Many removed from 
their low habitations, went into high places, pro- 
vided themſelves with meal, and other neceſſaries, 
and made public proceſſions and prayers, that Go 
would take pity on his people ; and yet there hap- 
pened no ſuch thing: on the contrary, the ſaid 
month of February proved as fine as ever it was, and 
the months following finer than they had been ten 
years before. Whereby Gos made it appear that 
Aſtronomy is not a certain ſcience ; and whatever 
the planets may foretel, Go p is above it (15). The 
author from whom J have this paſſage, does not for- 
get the chicaneries which the Aſtrologers alledged to 
cover their ſname. However, ſays he (16), ſome 
Aſtrologers alledged in their vindication, that thoſe 
conjunctions had produced their effect the year be- 
* fore, becauſe there had been many great floods in 
* ſeveral places, which had drowned houſes and lands. 
Others ſaid, that ſuch conjunctions would not have 
© their effect till ten years after, during which many 
great, dreadful, and detrimental, things would hap- 
pen; which proved true, as will appear hereafter. 
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* For, that very ſame year 1523, in November, 


* there was a little froſt, which froze up the greateſt 
part of the wheat, and moſt cabbages, and ſhort- 
* ſhanked apple-trees; and a good number of ſmall 
* treaſurers, who conſumed the public finances of 
* France, were put out of their places ; whereupon 
* this diſtich was made in a bantering way. 


o 
* 


L'an mil cinq cens vingt & quatre moins ung 


85 Remark 
A 


10 The Prin- 
TS put 1504. 
been corrected 
in the Leipſic 
tion 1693, 


Le Choux d'yver & Treſoriers tout ung. 


The fifteen hundredth year and twenty three, 
For Cabbages and Treaſurers ſhall be. 


How comes this author to reckon among the public 
calamities the turning out of the treaſurers, who waſted 
the finances and devoured the people? He ſhould ra- 
ther have accounted it a happineſs. As for what con- 
cerns the froſt in the month of November, which he 
calls a ſmall one, tho” he aſcribes great effects to it, the 
fame doubts ariſe in my mind, which I have propoſed 
in the article BERQUIN (17). It is a remarkable 
thing that Beza ſhould mention ſuch a froſt upon the 
year 1528, as a curſe, which the execution of an in- 
nocent man brought upon the whole kingdom. Cu- 
nzus, Profeſſor at Leyden, made an oration about cli- 
macterical years in 1638, when he left the ReQorſhip, 
wherein he mentioned the prediction of a new deluge 
in the year 15 24 (18), and laughed at it. He added, 
that according to the teſtimony of Ludovicus Vives, 


that 0 ou as clear, happy, and plentiful, as ever 


cannot 


was ſeen (19). Vives does not preciſely ſay all this; 
nevertheleſs his words are ſtill more proper than Cu- 
nzus's to ſhew the falſity of the prediction. Illud 
* quoque Noe diluvium non ſiderum commiſtionibus 
* afſignatur, fed ultioni numinis. Verum iſti {aftro- 

log: ) ſolita temeritate ſub certum horoſcopum redu- 
cunt eluviem illam orbis, & ſimilem horoſcopum 
contigiſſe ferunt anno vigeſimo quarto, qui annus 
orbem fere totum inſanis iſtorum prædictionibus ter- 
ruit, quum nullus annus memoria eorum qui vive- 
rent aut mitior aut ſerenior fuerit, aut ſuis omnibus 
partibus tempeſtivior? Primùm in tanta varietate, 
tamque incertis iis qui annales ſcribunt, quem an- 


Ita non dicunt hoc eveniſſe, quia hic erat aſtrorum 
coitus: ſed quia id contigerit, talem affirmant fuiſſe. 
Hoc verò non eſt ab experimentis ſcientiam colli- 
gere, ſed ad tuendam temeritatem aſſertionis confin- 
gere ſibi experimenta. Verum irrifit iſtos natura, 
qui quo tempore natatoria in aquis omnia erant mi- 
nati, ſereniſſimi ut ſi quando antea fulſerunt ſoles, 
& ver fuit omnium ameœniſſimum (20). - - - Noah's 
« flood is not aſcribed to the conjunction of the Planets, 
« but to the vengeance of the Deity. Newertheleſs thoſ? 

Aftrologers with their uſual impertinence account for 
that inundation of the world by a certain conſtellation, 
and pretend that the like conſtellation fell out in the year 
1524, when they terrified the whole world with their 
mad predictions ; whereas no year, as far as thoſe that 
were then alive could remember, had been more mild, 
more ſerene, and more ſeaſonable in all its parts. And 
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© firſt in ſo great a variety and doubtfulneſs of the Hiſto- 


* rians, to what year can they fix the deluge ? Thus they 
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(19) Proditum 
memoriæ Ludgs 
vicus Vives, 
auctor certiſſi- 
mus, reliquit, 
nullum annum 
æque ſerenum, 
nullum zque 
fauſtum, & uber- 
tate notabilem 
ſuiſſe. Cuneus, 
Grat. IV, pag. 
78, Edit. Lipſ. 
1693. 


num poſſunt ipſi annotare quo diluvium contigerit? 


(20) Lud. Vives, 
de Veritate Fi- 
dei Chriſtianæ, 


16. 1, cap. &, 


pag. 120, Edit. 
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* do not ſay that this happened becauſe the conjunction of 


the Planets was ſuch, but they affirm that ſuch was 


* the conjunction of the Planets becauſe this happened; 


* which is not gathering knowledge from experiments, 


But feigning experiments to ſupport an impertinent aſſer- 
tion. Nature ſufficiently ridiculed them, becauſe at the 


very time when their threatened inundation was to tale 


* place over all, the ſun ſhone forth exceedingly bright, 
and there never was a more pleaſant ſpring.” A learn- 
ed German, who publiſhed ſome notes upon Cunzus's 
orations, quotes this paſſage of Ludovicus Vives, and 
ſays, that Cardan maintained that Stoflerus was miſta- 


ken for want of a ſufficient {kill in Phyſics. Cardan 


endeavours to ſhew, that the ſame poſition of the Pla- 
nets which was to produce an inundation, according 
to Stoflerus, was really to produce fair weather (21) ; 
but this pretended jultification of Aſtrology, by cen- 
ſuring thoſe who do not well underſtand it, does not 
deſerve to be minded upon this occaſioun. 
[] Some ſay he foretold that the end of the aworld 
evould be in the year 1586. I believe they are miſtaken.) 
J have here in view Mr Petit, Intendant of the Forti- 
fications, who uſes: theſe words. Did not Stoflerus 


« foretel, that, in the year 1524, there would be ſo 


« great inundations, that if the world was not to be 
deſtroyed by fire, there would be then an univerſal! 
« deluge, by reaſon of the great conjunctions of the 
« Planets in watery ſigns? Which frighted all Europe 
to that degree, that many people repaired to the 
mountains with all manner of proviſions. Others 
provided barks and ſhips to avoid being drowned ; 
and yet the month of February, in which all theſe 
things were to happen, proved extremely dry, to 
the ſhame of Aſtrologers. Did not he ſay likewiſe 
that in the year 1586, after an eclipſe of the ſun in 
May, and the conjunction of all the Planets, the 
world would be at end by the fury of winds and 
* ſtorms, which proved ridiculous (22).“ I believe 
one might boldly deny what he ſays in his ſecond 
queſtion, and affirm, that Stoflerus foretold no ſuch 
thing for the year 1586. In the firſt place, his Epheme- 
rides do not reach ſo far. In the ſecond place, that year 
is not characterized by an eclipſe of the fun in May, 
nor by the conjunction of all the Planets. I think I 
have found out what led that author into this miftake : 
he had read in Gaſſendus, next to what concerns the 
prediction of a deluge, an account of a prediction con- 
cerning the year 1186. Some time after, truſting too 
Qqq much 
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(21) Cardan. A- 
phor. Aſtrol. 
Segmento vii, 
Apboriſm. 
xxxiv, apud 
Aug. Buchne- 
rum in Orat. 
Cunei, Pag. . 


3756 


4 


(22) Petit, Diſ- 


ſertation ſur la 


nature des Co- 
metes, Pag. 337. 
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STOFLERUS 


* Pg 


(b) . A- I cannot tell whether thoſe are to be credited, who give our, that he made ſome 


dam, ibid, Pag . 
74+ 


(e) Omnibus li- 
bris inſtrumen- 
tiſque Stofleri 
incendio fortuito 
Tubingæ con- 
ſumtis, nihil il- 
larum lucubra- 


(23) Not in 
May, as Mr Pe- 
tit ſays, but the 
21ſt of April, 
Mr Petit, for 
want of atten- 
tion, did not mind 
the word Kal, 
in Gaſſendus. 


* Prafat, in Ma- 


nil. 


( 24) Gaſſendus, 
ubi ſupra, 


(25) Naudæus, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
45. Conſult Cal- 
viſius, ad ann, 


1186, who ob- 


ſerves that the 
Arabians in Spain 
gave notice of 


that conjunction. 


Hinc prædixe- 
runt Tantus, 
inguiunt, erit 
ventus, ut pul- 
vere repleturus ſit 


arbores & turres. 


Inde ſeguentur 
bec miracula : 
Veniet vir ſa- 
piens, Doctor 
veritatis. Deinde 
orietur quidam 
ex Elam, qui 
magnas ſtrages 
faciet. Sed nibil 
anuotatum eft, 
quod evenerit. 
- - - Hence they 


foretold that 


there ſhould be a 
violent ſtorm of 
wind, ⁊obich 
evould fill the 
trees and tcavers 
with duſt ; after 
which theſe mi- 
racles ſhouid fol- 
low, viz. a wiſe 
man and the 
teacher of truth 
ſoculd come; and 
afterwards ano- 
ther man ſpculd 
ariſe out of Elam, 
and commit great 
hawock, . 
But nothing of 
all that was fore- 
told came to paſs. 
He quotes Richar- 
dus : it is litely 
he meant Rigor- 
dus. 


(26) Bodin, ubi 
ſupra, Page 557. 


(27) Probably 
it is an error of 
the tranſcriber ; 
for all authors 
place that eclipſe 
on the a iſt of 
April, 


predictions upon the year 1588 [E]. 


Authors are not agreed about the circumſtances 


of his death: ſome ſay (b) he died of the plague at Blaubeurs, on the ſixteenth of 


February 183 1. 


commonwealth of learning: for had he not 


Others will have it that he died of a wound in his head, which he 
received by the fall of a board in his cloſet: 


He had a great affection for Munſter, his ſcholar ; which proved very beneficial to the nil muta Mn. 


they add, that he foreſaw that danger [ F }. donum e, 


O 


rus deſcri 


ſuffered him to tranſcribe his writings, they adgervafft. & 


had been loſt for ever, when the originals were burnt (c). It is to be obſerved, that he . A, 


much to his memory, he thought that Gaſſendus up- 
braids Stoflerus with a ſecond overſight ; and on this 
ſuppoſition he ſet down 1586, inſtead of 1186. What 
will confirm my conjecture is, that the year 1186 has 
the two characters abovementioned, w7z. an eclipſe of 


the ſun (23), and a conjunction of all the Planets, as 


it appears from theſe words of Gafſendus. * Simile 
* yaticinium fuit, quod ex Rigordo Scaliger“ refert, 
* ſcribente Aſtrologos tantum portendifle exitium, A 
* ventorum, tempeſtatumque vehementia, ob Planetas 
tam inferiores, quam ſuperiores coituros menſe Sep- 
* tembri anni xXx xXxxvI præeunte Solis defectione x1 
Kal. Maij, ut rerum finem imminere a nemine du- 
bitaretur; cum eventus tamen poſtea coarguerit 
« ejuſce Oraculi vanitatem (24). - - - Like to this avas 
* the prophecy of which Scaliger gives an account taken 
from Rigordus. That author ſays, the Aſtrologers had 
« foretold fo great a deſtruction by the fury of winds and 
* tempeſts, upon the conjunction of the higher and lower 
* Planets, which was to happen in the month of September 
© 1186, after an eclipſe of the fun on the 21} of April, 
© that no body doubted but the end of the world was at 
* hand, Nevertheleſs the event ſhewed how groundleſs 
© the prediction was. Naudzus obſerves that the 
weather proved very fine, inſtead of the dreadful ſtorms 
foretold by the Aſtrologers. Vide ſodes apud Ki- 
* gordum, quid anno Chriſti mcLxx1x acciderit: 
Orientales Aftrologi omnes, literis per totum orbem 
miſſis, tam ſecure quam fi Regio diplomate res ipſa 


« ſancita fuiſſet, edixerant, anno ſeptimo poſt, qui fuit 


* MCLXXXVI, Planetas omnes tam inferiores, quam 
« ſuperiores, in unum coituros ineunte Septembri, 
« ſcilicet poſt Eclipſim factam xi Kalend. Mai. In- 
deque tantum ex ventorum, & tempeſtatum violentia 
« periculi ſecuturum, ut fermè rebus humanis, extre- 
mum finem imminere aſſererent. Quid igitur poſtea 


© factum eſt, niſi ut mortales innumeros, qui per to- 


tum illud ſeptennium, vitam fibi prz metu, & peri- 


culorum expeQatione acerbam putaverant, ineunte 


termino ab Aſtrologis illis præſtituto, molles potius 
Favonii, quam Aquilones, & blanda ſedataque Au- 
tumni temperies, quam nubila vel perturbata exci- 
« peret (25) ? - - - Conſult Rigordus touching what hap- 
« pened in the year 1179. The eaſtern Aftrologers having 


ent letters all over the world, with as much confidence 


© as if the royal ſignet had been annexed to them, pro- 
claimed that in the ſeventh year after that, viz. the 
year 1186, there was to be a conjunction of all the 
upper and lower Planets towards the beginning of Sep- 
tember, after an eclipſe of the jun on the 21} of April. 
© They affirmed that this would occafion ſuch florms and 
© ewinds, that the end of all things a very near at 
* hand. What followed upon this? Nought elſe but that 
« caſt numbers of people, who had led an uneaſy life for 
* ſeven years through fear and the expectation of danger, 
« evhen the term fixed by the Atrologers was come, avere 
5 apgreeably ſurprized with gentle Zephyrs, inſtead of 
* north-avinds, and with a mild and peaceable autumn, 
* inflead of clouds and tempeſiuous weather.” Bodin has 
been a prevaricator upon this occaſion : he ſuppoſes 
the Aſtrologers did not foretel great winds, but great 
revolutions of ſtate. He had a mind to fave their 
honour by ſuch a ſubterfuge ; for take the hiſtory of 
the world where you will, you will find ſome revolu- 
tions within the ſpace of fifteen or twenty years. We 
read alſo, ſays he (26), that in the year McLXxxv1 
in September, the lower and upper Planets were in 
conjunction, when the eaſtern Aſtrologers by letters 
« ſent into all parts, as the Chronicles of Saint Denys 
© has it, threatened all nations with a change of go- 
vernment, which proved true. But it muſt be con- 
feſſed that the Hiſtorian is miſtaken in ſaying that 
there was an eclipſe of the ſun the eleventh of April 
(27), and the fifth of that month an eclipſe of the 
moon: which is naturally impoſſible.“ 


R «a X 


2 


ubi fu Pra. of 
Was 


[E] I cannot tell aubether thoſe are to be credited 
who give out that he made ſome predictions upon the 
year 1588.] A year which all Judicial Aſtrologers 
called a wonderful one, becauſe they foreſaw ſo many 
* ſtrange accidents, and ſo much confuſion in natural 
* cauſes, that they affirmed, that if the world was not 
then at an end, there would happen at leaſt an uni- 
verſal change (28). The author of the Mercurius (28) Perefire, 
Gallo-Belgicus fays, that Stoflerus found as many ca- Hiſt. de Hem 
lamities in the prognoſtications for the year 1588, as |* Gr#nd, pp, 
Regiomontanus : which is as much as can ſaid. 93 
Joannes Regiomontanus, Mathematicus ſummus, ali- 
* quanto antequàm Romæ anno à partu Virginis 1475, 
* #tatis ſuæ 42 in vivis eſſe defiit, prognoſticum ſeu 
* vaticinium in hanc ferè ſententiam edidit: 


6 
4 


Poſt mille expletos à partu virginis annos, 
Et poſt quingentos rurſus ab axe datos, 
Octuageſimus octavus migabilis annus 
Ingruet, & ſecum triſtia fata trahet. 
Si non hoc anno totus malè concidet orbis, 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumque ruet; 
Cuncta tamen mundi ſurſum ibunt atque deorſum 
Imperia, & luctus undique grandis erit. 
* Eadem Joannes Stceflerus, inſignis Aſtrologus, & 
* noſtro ſeculo generoſiſſimus Heros Henricus Rantzo- 
* vius, in ſuo de annis elimactericis & imperiorum pe- (29) Janſon 
* riodis libello, vaticinatus eſt (29). - - John Regio- eee, og 
© montanus, a great Mathematician, fome time before Friſius, in Ma- 
* his death, which happened at Rome in the year of Chriſt curio Gallo- Ba- 
* 1475, and in the 42d of his age, publiſhed a progno- bico, ad nit. 
« ftic or prophecy almoſt to this purpoſe. e 3 
The year of Chriſt five hundred eighty eight memorabil. Tan 
Shall bring, when added to a thouſand more 932 ee 
Ewils of an intolerable weight | [E] of the arid 
Such as were never felt before. | een 
For in that year if ſea and earth and all 
Do not into their antient nothing fall, 


(30) Ibid, apud 


At leaft it will difturb the courſe of things, 12 
And hatch the fate of Empires and of Kings. 
Strong fear fhall ev'ry mortal heart confound, (31) She was 


beheaded tne 
| wn mY 
3 ary 1587, old 
Jobn Stoflerus, a famous Aftrologer, and in our days, *'* 
that illuſtrious hero Henry Rantzovius, in his treatiſ: Diſcos fu 
on climacterical years and the periods of empires, fore- (32 a 9 80 
told the ſame things.” That author imitates Bodin, leil du 12. 
for he falſifies Hiſtory to ſave the honour of thoſe Baer 195k 
Aſtrologers: he places (30) the execution of the Queen T ⁹⁶i] «| 
of Scotend in the year 1588 (31). For the G rden ny mY 1 
of the reader [I ſhall ſet down a flight of Mr Petit, In- ers, paz. 333. 
tendant of the Fortifications. Do not you think, fays 
he (32), after having quoted the four laſt verſes of (43) Upon ccc. 
Regiomontanus's prophecy, that it was word for word ſion of the — 
the ſame Prognoſticſ with that of the Sieur Andreas (3 3), a ve a 
only Regiomontanus is not ſo pofitive as to the year, and German and 
does not ſo much contradict himſelf. That fooliſh fellow French was hand 
(Andreas) ſays poſitively, that the world will be at an ed about woke 
end in tao years time at fartheft: and immediately after the avert 
he affirms, that all the powers will be deſtroyed, and eee ft 
fall into the hands of the Turks; that is, after the , Mathematician 
end of the qworld, and when there will be neither men of Padua, 5 
nor beaſts, Would to GOD be might be the laſt beaſt, — 
and the laſt Aſtrological fool. e 
[F] Of a wound in his head, which he received by the Chancery of 
the fall. . . . . They add, that he foreſaw that danger.) Meningen. 1% 
This I find in Seth Calviſius. 4 Johan. Stofflerus, ibid. pag. 32% 
* ſays he , | Juſtingenſis, Mathematicus inſignis, 
6 = tic 1 7 ruina imminere Er r (34) Sth Of 
© & quia ædes 8 ſatis firmas noverat, convocat in | 631, page * 
Muſæum ſuum viros eruditos, quorum 8 1105. 
| * & ler- 


And forrow ſhall in e ry place abound. 


R K «A 


aliſſe ; 
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(33) Pe 
eius fic 
mo, pe 
fides eſ 
In this 
del ſo! 
ſpeak of 
Let hit 
-r thei 
. v. 
Addit, 
Scient. 


pag 45 


(36) H 
ſhop of 
brone i 


(37) H 
Wolph: 
infra, ; 


(1) Fr 
Rotom 
piſtola 
139, | 
feel, 17 


refire, 
> Henri 
d, Fag. 


anſonies 
menſis 

„ in Mer- 
Gallo-Bel- 
ad init, 
589, aud 
um, Lea. 
rabil. Tax. 
g. 1028, 
ove rem? 
f tbe artice 
SCHIUS. 


(bid, apud 
em, Va. 
ibid. 


She was 
ded tne 
h of Fehr · 
587, ola 


Diſcours fur 
ipſe de do- 
Iu 12. 

at 1654, 
ed at tit 
f bts Diffe- 
1 upon Ce. 
page 35. 


Upon ocQ- 
of the eclipt 
e year 1654 
cour'e in 
nan and 
ch was hand 
bout under 
name of the 
r Andreas, 
etimes {ti 
{athematicin 
Padua, and 
etimes 0 
gue, with al 
ſtation 0 
Chancery o 
ningen. 1% 


pag. 326. 
) Setfus Ci. 


us, ad ans. 
I, Pag · ah 
Go 


+ 
1 


_ 
__ 
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pag. 40. 


« & ſermonibus recrearetur: orta inter ſobria pocula 
diſputatio: ad controverſiam explicandam è ſuperiori 
loco librum depromit : fed laxato clavo aſſer, in quo 
ſtabant libri, in caput ejus decidit, & inſigne vulnus 
« infelici ſeni infligit, ex quo mortuus eſt die 16 Febr. 
« Tubingz. - - John Stofferus, of Fuſtingen, a famous 
« Mathematician, foreſaw that ſuch a day he ſhould be 
« in great danger of having ſomething fall upon his head; 
« for which reaſon, as he knew that his own houſe was 
« pretty firm, he got ſome learned men to bear him com- 
« pany in his ſtudy. While they were fitting over a mo- 
« derate glaſs of wine, a ſmall diſpute aroſe, and he to 


\ De worte « decide the controverſy took down a book from a higher 
$ 


e non ne- © place. But as the nail was looſentd, the fpelf on which 
at penes quem «© phe books flood fell upon his head, and gave the poor old 


ges eſto— © man à grievous wound, of which he died at Tubingen | 
In this manner 


es ſomebody 


© on the 16th of February. —Voſſius did not know that 
Uk of bis death. this particular is to be found in Calviſius; for he men- 


ler lim anſwer tions it only upon the credit of a ſomebody (35). 
for the truth of 


it, 1 Fr mation of the calendar.) After the neceſſity of that 
rag 1 reformation had been propoſed in the council of Con- 
clent. 5 


ſtance, ſome Aſtronomers conſidered how it might be 


[] He was one of thoſe, who went about the refor- 


effected. I need not name here thoſe who began: I 


(36) He was Bi- ſhall only ſay, that under the Pontificate of Leo Xx, 


ſhop of Foſſom- twyo writers publiſhed their thoughts about it: one of 
vrone in Ital. them was Paul of Middleburg (36); and the other our 

\ nenten John Stoflerus, who inſcribed his propoſitions to the 
Yaoi, ubi council of Lateran (37). I fay nothing of Joanves 
infra, Pag. 121. Maria de Tholoſanis, a Dominican, whoſe book de 
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r [ Gj; but this under- 


emendatione Calendarii Romani was dedicated to the 
council of Trent. That Monk ſays, that Stoflerus 


propoſed three expedients, one whereof was to leave 


out ten days, and this was pitched upon to put an end 
to that affair. Frater Joan. Maria de Tholoſanis or- 
* dinis prædicatorum de emendatione Calendarii Ro- 
* mani cap. 3. ad Concilium Tridentinum fic ſcribit: 
Circa hujus equino#ii reformationem reperiuntur varie 
for mulæ : quarum tres ponit Foan. Stoefflerus in ſus 
Calendario propoſitione 39. Prima earum inter alias 
* potiſſima eft & facillima, ſecunda difficilis et, & 
* gignens perturbationem magnam, & diffidium in ecclefia 
Dei per orbem diffuſa. Ultima abſque difficultate ſer- 
Vari poſſet. Hæc ille. Secundam autem formulam 
vocat, qua noſtri temporis correctores uſi ſunt, 10 


dies eximentes ex uno menſe (38). - - - Friar John (38) Henricus 
Maria de Moloſanis, a Dominican Friar, in his treatiſe Wolphius, in 


on the Correction of the Roman Calendar, writes thus ; Tiactatu de 


Several expedients have been offered for the refor- 1 


mation of this equinox; three of which John Sto- 15 88 
* flerus lays down in the 39th propoſition of his Ca- 

* lendar. The firſt of theſe, which is the principal 

one, is very eaſy, the ſecond hard, and fit to breed 

great diſturbance and diſſention in the Church of 

* Gop throughont the world. 'The laſt may be ob- 

* ſerved without any difficulty. Thus he. Now wwhat 

* he calls the ſecond expedient is the ſame which the cor- 

* rectors of our time made uſe of, by leaving ten days 

© out of one month.” | 


STOUPPA, or STOUP, (Jonx NicoLas) in Latin Stupanus, profeſſor 
of Phyſic at Baſil, was born in the country of the Griſons on the eleventh of December 
1542. He was ſent to Baſil at fifteen years of age, and there obtained at the age of 


twenty ſeven the degree of Doctor in Phyſic. 


He ſucceeded Hoſpinianus as profeſſor 


of Logic in the year 1575, and Theodore Zwingerus, as profeſſor of Phyſic, in the year 


1589, 


[4] It is ef him . . . . that Francis Hotman ſpeaks 
zn a letter, which deſerves to be quoted.] It appears by 
that letter that a Profeſſor of Baſil, named Stupanus, 
had been Rector of the univerſity in the year 1578, 
and that he maintained he did not know whether the 
Maſs was a blaſphemy, and that the like queſtions 
were of {mall importance to him. *© Idem ille bonus 
* Typographus Perna, qui toties a Magiſtratu ob im- 


pios & execrandos libellos a ſe impreſſos in carceres 


* detruſus fuit, deteſtanda opera omnia Machiavelli ab 
* eodem illo Stupano Latinè converſa hic imprimit. 
* cis illa opera propter tam apertas in Moſem & 
© Chriſtum blaſphemias ne in Italia quidem aut di- 
* vendi licere. ... Hæc tamen blaſphemia & ver- 

borum portenta Baſileæ cum Magnifici D. Rectoris 
privilegio & auctoritate promulgantur, latinè con- 
verſa ab eo qui biennio ante illam Magnificam Re- 
ctoris perſonam geſſit, diu mendiculus, pane paupe- 
rum & Senatus eleemoſyna educatus, nunc nuper 


ante ReQoratu fungens coram D. Wrſtiſio dicere 
auſus eſt, ſe neſcire an Miſſa Papiſtica eſſet blaſphe- 
mia: neque talia ad ſe pertinere (1). - - - That ſame 
N —_— honeſt Printer Perna, who has been ſo many times im- 
1. 15 PE: * prijoned by the magiſtrates on account of the wicked 
fel, 170. and execrable books put forth by him, is nevertheleſs 
printing here all the deteflable works of Machiawel, 

turned into Latin by that ſame Stupanus. You know 
that theſe works, by reaſon of their open blaſphemies 
againſt Moſes and Feſus Chriſt, are not even allowed 
in Italy to be fold... .. Newertheleſs theſe blaſphemies 
and flrange words are printed at Bafil with the pri- 
wvilege and authority of the moſt noble Rector, being 
turned into Latin by the perſon who filled that honour- 
* able poſt two years before. This man was originally 
* @ beggar, and had been brought up as a poor ſcholar 
© by the charity of the Senate, but had lately married a 

* rich ſecond wife, While he was Rector two years 

_ © before, he had the impudence to ſay before Urſtifius that 
be did not know whether the Popiſh Maſs was blaſ- 


(1) Franciſcus 


"TS EX ME EE I 


He died at Baſil in the year 1621, aged ſeventy-nine years (2). It is of him, ( Taken 
if I am not miſtaken, that Francis Hotman ſpeaks in a letter, 


quoted [A]. Among other works of his [B] we have a Latin tranſlation of the — _ 


opulentæ uxoris ſecundæ maritus : Qui mihi biennio 


 tacitus domum redii, & tante profanitatis (ne quid acer- 


the pag, 1344. 
Neapolitan 


phemy, and it was not his buſineſs to enquire about it. 
In this manner does Francis Hotman ſpeak of him in 
a letter to Rodolphus Gualtherus miniſter of Zurich, 
dated from Baſil the 25th of December 1580. He 
had mentioned that diſpute to him in a former letter 
of the 27th of September preceding, where he obſerves 
that his adverſary did highly praiſe the conduct of the 
Elector Palatine for having driven a great number of 
Calviniſt miniſters out of his dominions. They were 
ſo many conſpirators, as Stupanus faid. He had pre- 
fixed a preface to a book that was corrected ; never- 
theleſs it was fold without any alteration to the Pa- 
piſts. Hotman communicated it to Gualtherus, to 


the end that he might be the better informed of Stu- 


panus's religion. Decertaveram aliquoties cum Stupano 


tunc (2) Rectore qui negabat ſe ſcire, an Miſſa Papiſtica (2) It ſhould be 
efſet blaſphemia. Contendebat rect a Palatino fatum, thus, and not 
qudd tot conſpiratores (ut appellabat) ex ditione ſua * it is in the 


. f . inted co 
expuliſſet. Tandem cujuſmodi fuerit meus Antagoniſta, ee 0 
ex incluſa ejus prefatione cognoſces. Mutatum tandem 


uit folium. Sed iſtud apud Papiſtas divenditur (3). xcixth letter, 


Hotman relates that as ſoon as he had heard theſe mo Wen- 
words of Stupanus, where he ſpeaks with ſuch indif ts ot : 
ference of the Maſs, he went to three Profeſſors, to 


1580. 
conſult with them how he might be ſoundly repri- ot 


manded before the Academical Senate. They an- 


hope, which grieved him very much. He commit- 135, 136. 
ted the vengeance of ſuch enormous profanity to 
Gov, and deplored the ſtate of the univerſity where 
the intereſt of religion was negle&ed in this manner. 
Quo audito acceſſi ad Zulcerum, Amerbachium, Zwinge- 


rum (4), ſperans fore ut mihi daretur locus, illum (Stu- (4) It ſhould be 
quid read thus, and 


reſponſi habuerim. Ego demiſſo vultu, Baſileenſem Re- in — 


panum) apud Collegium objurgandi. Nihil addo, 
ligionem admirans & ad bæc nova prope obſtupeſcens, copy. 


bius dicam) ultionem Deo commifi. Nam quod te non 
ignorare arbitror, ſimillima eft aliis omnibus in rebus ad 
Religionem pertinentibus Academia iſtiu ratio: Ad 


quam 


from 
which deſerves to be the Theatrum of 


6. ito 
4 
ﬆ* 


nunc, now ; for 
it appears by the 


1- (3) Hotoman. 
ſwered him in ſuch a manner as left him no room to Epiſt. xcvii pag. 
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STOUPPA. STRIGELIUS 
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Neapolitan Hiſtory writ in Italian by Pandolphus Collenuccio. His ſon E MAN #1 


(5) Vid Linde- 


STouPPA, Doctor of Phyſic, ſpoke the funeral Oration of Gaſper Bauhinus, and: 


nium tenovatum, Publiſhed the Lexicon Medicum Caſtelli with additions, and the Aphoriſms of Hippo- 


Pag. 259. 


(e) Konig, pag. 


ä quam tamen Magiſiratus omnia qua ad Religionem per- 
5) Hotoman. E- zi nent, referre folet. Ego apud familiares meos Zwwinge- 
rum & Amerbachium non ceſſo tantam iſtam profanita- 


1205 tem execrari, ſed reſponſi nibil aliud refero nifs quod fla 


(6) Heri primum negotia non ad ſe, ſed ad Theologos pertinent 5). He 


audivi Stupanum had, not long after, ſome ground of conſolation ad- 
noſtrum eſſe de- miniſtered to him; becauſe at the ſollicitation of the 
| 1 deputies of Zurich, they proceeded ſome length at Ba- 
8 am fil againſt Profeſſor Stouppa (6). I do not Know what 
Legatorum ve- the conſequences of it were, 
ſtrorum. Id. ibid. [ B] Among other works of his.) Theſe other works 
Pag. 138. are Oratio de Cœlii ſecundi Curionis Vita atque obitu, 
| printed at Baſil in the year 1576 in 4to; a Latin tran- 
(7) Written in tion of the dialogues of Francis Patricius de ratione 
talian by John 5 | ; 
Peter Contarino. cribendæ legendeque Hiftoriz ; another of ſome philo- 
The Latin tran- ſophical treatiſes of Alexander Piccolomini : and ano- 
Nation was print- ther of the war between Selim II and the Venetians 


crates ranged and illuſtrated in a new method, as alſo ſome other books (b), He was 
born in the year 1587, and died in 1664 (c). 
783. who writ ſome books, was of the ſame family [C]. 


believe that ANTON Y STOUPPA, 


* 
. 


vero ipſius Stupani opera, Sermone Latino ita explicato, 

ut ad omnis generis dimenſiones inveſligandas, & regiones 

deſcribendas utiliſſimum ſimul, facillimumgue eſſe queat. | 

Acceſſit etiam Federi Delphini jucundiſſima Diſputatio de 

&ftu maris & motu oftave Sphere, folio Baſilex per 

Petrum Pernam 1577 (8), and a Medicina Theorica (8) Taken 

printed at Baſil in the year 1614 in 8vo, and 6:inz the le 

Epiſtolæ Medice printed at Nuremberg in the year Beben gy. 

1625 in 4to, with the Ciſſta Medica of John Hornun- e beg. m. 

gus (9). f | 477, col, 2. 
[C] Antony STOUPPA, who write ſome books, avas 

of the ſame family.] He was born in the country of 

the Griſons, was a Phyſician, and died of the plague 

at Baſil in the year 1551 (10). He made additions (10) Ppitome 

ad Diſpenſatorium medicamentorum Nicolai Myrepſi, Biblicth, Ge. 

printed at Lyons in the year 1543. He tranſlated in- neri, pay. x. 6, 

to better Latin A/bohazen Hali filis Abenragel libros oo 


(9) Lindening he. 
novatus, p. bgr, 


| berg, Id. ibid, to leave Wittemberg, and to go to Magdeburg, and then to Erford. 


ed at Bazil in (5). He alſo writ de Holometri fabrica & uſu inſtru- de judiciis aſtrorum. That was printed at Bafil in the 


bi fog 1573, mento Geometrico olim ab Abele Fullonio invento, nunc year 1551 in folio (11). 


(s) It is an im- ST RI GE LIUS (VicTorinus) was born at Kauf beir (a) the twenty- ſixth 
perial city in f December 1324. He loſt his father (5) in 1527, and was ſent to Friburg in Briſgaw, 


Suabia, near the | . l 
2 _ in the year 1538, to continue his ſtudies. There he went through a courſe of 
Tet, Go. Philoſophy under John Zinckius, and left that place in 1542, to go to the univer- 


nan. pag. 423- ſity of Wittemberg, where he made it his buſineſs to inform himſelf of the opinion 


of the Proteſtants. He went to Luther's lectures, but more frequently to thoſe of 


()) Howa Philip Melanchthon. After he had taken his degree of Maſter of Philoſophy in 1544, 


native of Mem- | , . ; 5 
minguen, and he betook himſelf to read private lectures, which procured him a great reputation, and 


„ N proved very uſeful to his ſcholars. He went on with this exerciſe till the war forced him 
| The war being 
ended he went to Iéna in 1548, where he married the year following; and being a 

widower two years after, he married again in 1553. He aſſiſted at the conference of 

Eiſenac in 1556 [A], and had a friendly diſpute with Menius, upon a queſtion concer- 

ing the neceſſity of good works, about which the divines were divided. He reduced 

that controverſy to ſeven propoſitions, on which the whole diſpute run. The concluſion 

was, that Menius engaged before the Elector of Saxony, and the whole aſſembly, not 

to depart from the doctrine contained in the ſeven propoſitions, which he acknowledged 

to be very conſonant to the word of Gop. 

prince's order, drew up a form of confeſſion, to which all the divines ſubſcribed. The 

year following he was attacked by IIlyricus, and had a verbal diſpute with him at 

Weimar [B]. The acts of the conference were publiſhed, but not faithfully, ſo that he 

(c) See the te- COMPlained that ſomething had been left out (c). He was impriſoned [C] with two 
mark [ EJ. others in 1559, becauſe they had diſapproved ſome Theological Doctrines, and the 


piece which thoſe of Weimar had publiſhed againſt thoſe of Wittemberg. He was 


ſet at liberty three years after, and betook himſelf again to read lectures; but becauſe 


(1) Micrzlivs, [A] He afſifted at the conference of Eiſenac in 1556.) and therefore he was looked upon as one of the 
on 3 George Major, a Divine of Wittemberg, openly de- leaders of the Synergiſts, that is, of thoſe who acknow- 
A ele P- 779% clared for the interim (1), and for the phraſe inſerted ledge that man's will co-operates with Grace. This 
(2) Id. ib. p. 865. in it concerning the neceſſity of good works (2). was the fifth ſchiſm of the Lutherans (11). Accord- 


(3) Id. ibid. Ambſdorf ran into another extreme, for he maintained, ing to Quenſtedt, Strigelius was the incendiary and 
(4) 1d. ibid. 

(5) Thuan. 7:6. 
ælui, pag. 941, 


(6) It was held 
towards the lat- 


This was the fourth ſchiſm of the Lutherans (4). fax & tuba (12). I have mentioned in another place 
Such was the ſubje& of the conference of Eiſenac, in (13) the conference of Weimar: many authors place 
which our Strigelius ated the moſt conſiderable part. it not in the year 1557, as Melchior Adam and 
Thuanus (5) confounds the time and the place when Hoornbeeck (14) do, nor in the year 1561, as Spon- 


Afterwards Strigelius, purſuant to the 


_ (171) Ibid, 


(11) Micræl. iti 
ſupra, Page n. 
865. 


that good works were pernicious to ſalvation (3). trumpeter of that war, Belli Hinergiſtici, nopugul &; (12) 2 
de Patriis VIIox. 


illuſtr. page 158. 


In the re- 
mark [C], of 


ter end of 1568, he ſays that Strigelius aſſiſted at the conference of Al- danus (15), but in the year 1560. And they are in the the article II 
and in the begin- temburg (6) in the year MDLXVIII, and MDLXIX. right; for I have now lying before me the Acts of that LY RICUS 


ning of 1 569. 
(7) See the let- 
ters written o diſbute with him at Weimar.) They were both Pro- Mathiam Flacium Ilhricum & Viforinum Strigelium 


Bochſtadius (7) ſhowed long ago that it is a miſtake, Conference printed in the year 1562, with this title; 


[B) He was attacked by Ilhricus, and had a verbal Diſputatio de originali peccato & libero arbitrio, inter — N 
On 


627. 
— and feſſors in the univerſity newly founded at Tena (8). publice Vinariæ per integram hebdomadam, preſentibus 2 Fn ; 
1688. Their diſpute ran upon two points (9): firſt, Whether Hluſtriſſ. Saxoniæ Principibus, Anno 1560 initio menſis 


(8) Henr. Al- Go p creates a new ſubſtance, when he regenerates a Auguſti habita. It is a book of 394 pages in 4to. 
ting, Theol. finner: ſecondly, Whether the Grace of the Holy 


(15) Spondanus, 
[C] He ab impriſoned.) Falling ſick during his ad. am. 156% 


Hiſt. pag. 298. Ghoſt leaves any liberty to man. Strigelius denied impriſonment he had leave to get himſelf carried to 7” 3% pate 


(9) Melch. A- the firſt point, and affirmed the ſecond. (10) Note, his wife, but upon condition that he ſhould be at home 8 


16) Taken fro 
l Adam, 
ibid. page 421, 


N that Flacius Illyricus was a rigid aſſertor of Luther's as a priſoner. Several princes, and even the Emperor 
man. pag. 420, doctrine de ſervo arbitrio. On the contrary, Strigelius Maximilian, interceded for him, and obtained that he 


(10) Alting. ibid, approved the moderate expreſſions of Melanchthon: might be viſited by his friends (16). 
2 a chk 


D] He 


3 
1 


(21) 
laſſet | 
20 Cert 
viſſet 


pag. 4 


cen from 


tome of 
e Geſe 
8. m. 
l. 2. 


dening re · 
n P. bet, 
tome 
1, Gel. 
4g. E. bf, 


1d, 


Micræl. utl 


Go 


Quen ſtedt, 
atrüs Viror. 


T. Pag · 158, 


In the re- 
0 [C], of 
rticle IL- 
RICUS 


In Summa 
troverſia- 

, Pag · 527˙ 
k 1653. 


Spondanus, 
ann. 1 560, 


32, Pag. 


| Taken fron 
chior Adam, 


, pag· 421.7 


Od. XXII, bb, i. 
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ke quickly perceived that the poſt he was in was not a ſafe one [DJ, he left Tena; 
and did not regard the remonſtrances which the univerſity of that name writ to him to 
perſuade him to return. He went tb Leipſic, where he publiſhed notes upon the 
Pſalter. He obtained from the Elector the liberty of teaching in the univerſity of Wit- 
temberg, or in that of Leipſic, and choſe to live in this laſt city. He began his 
lectures there on the firſt of March, 1563, and explained not only Divinity, but alſo Logic 
and Morals. He had carried his common-places as far as the article of the Euchariſt, 
which he was to begin in February 1567 ; but the ſchool door was ſhut againſt him, and 


* 


they ſent him word to leave off reading lectures. He applied himſelf. to the Elector of (4) Cellit lenpps 
Saxony for redreſs, and not obtaining the juſtice he expected, he yielded to the Odicum Theolo- : 


gorum. Melch, 


gicum (d), The Hatred of Divines, and retired into the Palatinate, He hoped the Elector _—_ ibid. pag. 

would take care of him, and he was not miſtaken, for he was called to Heidelberg to be oy 

profeſſor of Morality, and for ſome other employments. He worthily diſcharged the ( Confecutus 
duties of thoſe places till he died, which happened on the twenty-ſixth of June 1 569, vol habuir, vi- 


votis habuit, vi- 


after a very ſhort ſickneſs, according to his wiſhes (e). He was a good Philoſopher 83 
and a good Divine, and he had an admirable talent of teaching youth. His life was i + : 


bi genere ſpiri- 


attended with a thouſand vexations; he was acculed of hereſy 3 he was defamed to the tur edere cogere- 
higheſt degree, anathematized, and expoſed to penal laws [EZ]. This was the reaſon 


[D] He perceived . . . . that the poft he was in was 
not a ſafe one.] He thought he could not continue in 
it without endangering his conſcience, his reputation, 
and his life. He perceived that the peace, ſuch as it 
was, Which the Divines of Iena had concluded between 
him and his enemies, was ill obſerved : beſides, he was 
warned by many credible perſons, that he ſhould uſe 

all poſſible diligence to avoid the ſnares, or rather the 
open violence, deſigned againſt him. His fear was 
not groundleſs, for he knew that Solomon adviſes us 
not to truſt to an enemy, and to keep off from him; 
and he remembred Menander's ſay ing, That reconcilia- 
0% 12, ibid, tions produce à wolf's friendſhip (17). When he an- 
pag. 421, 422. ſwered the letter of the univerſity of Iena, he declared, 
That if his going away was not free from blame, it 
was rather to be aſcribed to the inconveniencies of the 
time and place, and the ſnares of falſe brethren, than 
(13) Ia. ibid, to himſelf (18), and, in a word, that he had rather re- 
pag. 422, tire into the moſt dreadful ſolitude, than return to 
Jena. (19) Paucis ut dicamus : ſumma propoſiti 
(1g) N. ibid, © jpfius hæc fuit : nolle ſe redire Ienam: ſed potins itu- 
| © rum quacunque Deus vocarit: etiamſi in ea loca mi- 

* grandum et: 4 | 


+0 Pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æſtiva recreatar aura: 
Quad latus mundi nebulæ, maluſqus 
(20) Theſe Jupiter urget (20). 
verſes are to be ' 
found in Horace, «c 


ſolution as, that he would not return to Jena; but 
* would rather go wherever GOD ſhould call him; al- 
* though it were inta thoſe places, | 


.. . Where no fan appears, 
Or aurapt in cluds or drown'd in tears; 
Where woods with whirling tempeſts toſt; 
Where no relieving ſummer's breeze 
Does murmur thro' the trees, | 
But all lies bound and fix d in froft. NO 
| en 


If we conſider all thoſe things, we ſhall be leſs ſur- 


prized to ſee that the diſputes of Divines are now | 
a-days fo ſcandalous. They were more ſcandalous fill 


at that time. Take notice that Strigelius was diſ- 

| miſled by the Elector for not keeping his word, and 

(21) Dod vio- raiſing unneceſſary conteſtations [21). He anſwered 

- Ps that he had promiſed to be modeſt only up6n condi- 
; a mo- - 


vſſet non neceſ- tion of doing nothing contrary to truth and his con- 


« 1d, ibig, ſcience. Strigelio contra affirmante ſe modeſtiam qui- 


Pag. 424, dem promifiſſe, ſed duabus adjectis conditionibus ſakua 
| wveritate, & ſalva conſcientia. Thoſe two conditions 
do certainly deſerve to be underſtood, or expreſsly 
mentioned in all treaties : but they open a way for 
reviving old quarrels ; and with thoſe two pretences, 
one may break the bonds of any engagement. 
LE] His life was attended with a thouſand vexativns ; 
he Was accuſed of Hereſy, he was defamed to the highe/ 
degree, anathematized, and expoſed to the penal lacus.] 


faid, That the ftars threatened him with all manner of 
VOL. V. 


Jo ſay all in a few words; the ſum of his re- 


Melanchthon having conſidered Strigelius's nativity, - 


Pag. 425. 
Why 
aſſaults. De ſchemate ejus genethliaco, Melanchthon, 
ubi id conſideraſſet, ita ex ſiderum poſitu ratiocina- 
tus fuit; fore, ut artibus innumeris oppugnaretur; 
© non aliter, | 


Quim lapis æquoreis undique pulſus aquis (22). (22) Id. ibid. 
| 9 8 i | Pag. 417. 
Melanchthon, having conſidered his nativity, con- 
© cluded from the poſition of the flars, that he ſhould 
« ſuffer an inſinite number of aſſaults; no otherwiſe 
© than 


A rock thats buffeted on every fide 
By the rude billows . ... 


Perhaps the man born under ſuch malignant conſtel- 
lations, explained that prediction by theſe verſes of 
Horace, when he found himſelf expoſed to ſlanders, 
and ſchool diſputes : | | | | 


„ Inſtat fatum mihi triſte, Sabella 
Quod puero cecinit, divina mota anus urnà: | 
Hunc neque dira venena, nec hoſticus auferet enſis; 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tuſſis, nec tarda podagra, 
Garrulus hunc quando conſumet cunque : loquaces, 
Si fapiat, vitet, ſimulatque adoleverit ætas (23), (23) Horatius, 
| | Sat, IX, libs 1, 
For naw the fatal hour, the time is come, ver. 29. 
The midwife told me, when ſhe read my doom ; 
She turn'd the fieve, and ſaid, Nor feword, nor cough, 
Nor poiſon, plague, nor charms, ſhall take him off : 
Nor the catarrh, nor flux, nor pox deftroy, 
But an eternal tongue ſhall kill the % 
And therefore would he have his life be long, 
When grown a man avoid a talking tongue. 

CR EEC RH. 


However it be, let us ſee how he deſcribes his an- 
guiſh (24): De meis rebus quid multa attinet ſcri- (24) Strigelius, 
© bere, cum non ſolum in veteri luto adhuc hæream; Epiſt. ad Wolſ⸗ 
ſed etiam ad reliquas moleſtias accedat truncata & FL" — 1 
< mutilata editio diſputationis inter me & hominem Melchior. Ada- 
* barbarum (25) agitatæ, & aliorum ſcriptorum : qui- mum, ubi ſupra, 
bus fama mea atrociſſimè, apud eos, qui vitam & 4g. 420. That 
* mores meos non penitus perſpexerunt, læditur ac de- r We 
formatur. Nam inter reliquas criminationes - Tn 
morte acerbiores tribuitur mihi impia & extrema le- 
vitas, vanlitas, inconſtantia, perfidia in negocio reli- 
gionis, & pertinax odium veritatis. Ad hæc convi- 
cia, quorum molem vix una navis vehat, accedit 
fulmen injuſtz condemnationis, quam Paulus vocat 
Anathema Maranatha. - - - To what purpoſe ſhould 1 
write a great deal touching my own affairs ; ſince 1 
am not only ſtill entangled in the old mire, but likewiſe 
to my other veæations I have a freſh misfortune added, 
viz, a lame and curtailed edition of the diſpute between 
me and the Barbarian, and of my other books: | 
which means My reputation ſuffers grievouſly with thoſe 
who are not thoroughly acquainted with my life and 
converſation. For, among other accuſations more in- 
« ſupportable than death itjelf, 1 am charged with an 
Rrr impioui 


(25) That is 
Flaccius lllyricuss 
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_ why, like Melanchthon in a like caſe, he often begged of Gop that he would take 
(f) Taken from him out of this world (F) (FJ. I ſhall not give a catalogue of his works; it may 
Vit I muſt obſerve as a remarkable thing, that he made no (e) Tete, 4, 


250 


in Vitis Theo- be ſeen in Mr Teiſſier (g). 


log. German. 


Page 417, & ſeq 


ſcruple to uſe the thoughts and expreſſions of other writers [G]. It has been ſaid, that he 2%, El, 


* impious and unbounded levity, pride, fickleneſs, treachery 
© in the point of religion, and an obſtinate hatred to truth. 
Add to theſe reproaches, which would be more than a 
«© ſufficient cargo for any one ſhip, the thunder-bolt of un- 
© juſt condemnation, which St Paul calls Anathema Ma- 
© ranatha.” He adds, that though the teſtimony of a 

good conſcience ſerves him for a ſhield againſt the 

arts of calumny, yet he could not forbear being 
touched with the falfities publiſhed againſt him. His 
reateſt grief was to have his hands tied, that 1s, to 
be forced by the circumſtances of time and place to 
ſay nothing, though his ſilence made him ſuſpected 


Tom, , g. 32% 


retracted 


of Virgil with a ſmall alteration in it might have been 
applied to him (31). 3 (31) The 
[F] Like Melanchthon, in a like caſe, he often begged of the Rl 
of GOD that he would take him out of this world.) of the yy 
I defire to die, ſaid Melanchthon (32) ; firſt, that I may Invalidus yin, 
enjoy the beatifical viſion ; ſecondly, that I may be no I 'ortemqus 
longer expoſed to the implacable hatred of Divines. prey 2 
Strigelius had the ſame thoughts: read theſe words of :4- ee 
Melchior Adam. A Flacio Illyrico, & ejus mani- i oe Pa 
« pularibus, objectum ei eſt crimen hæreſeos: quod 20 4. 
* graviſiime tulit : nominatim accuſatus eſt ; quod non Net 18 ſoy of 


\ * c « Stri l 
« recte ſentiret & doceret de ea parte doctrinæ; quz Rok. vhs 
I- 


by ſeveral perſons. Such is the fate of thoſe, who * appellatur, de libero arbitrio. Ab aliis werd aliorum fra fortemque jv (36) my 
are perſecuted by enemies whoſe faction is uppermoſt, * infimulatus eſt errorum: ut vita jus perpetua fuerit vente. OI 
and ſupported by the ſecular power. Thoſe enemies pugna & dimicatio. Itague ut Melanchthon ante Leſs firm than is 
publiſh whatever they pleaſe, and lye impudently to * mortem dixit: cupio ex hac vita migrare propter 1 = 1 of lufy 
conceal their ſhameful artifices, and their iniquity from * duas cauſas: primum ut fruar deſiderato conſpetu * = 
the public. Thoſe, who are calumniated by them, Filii DEI & cceleftis eccleſiæ: deinde ut liberer ab (32) See bone 
could not make a good defence without ſaying ſome *© immanibus & implacabilibus odiis Theologorum : the remark [G 
things that would exaſperate their common maſter, * ita ipſe eaſdem cauſas ſepe inter precandum uſurpare 2 article 
and expoſe them to new miſeries. They are there- * ſo/itus fuit : cum videret ſe hoc fato natum : ut omni- 7 10 
fore ſilent; but ſuch a conduct produces an ill effect: bus corum telis, qui effent arguti cives fine virtute, 55 
the enemy triumphs at it, and many people, haſty in wita & fama ſua propoſita effet (33). - The crime (+3) Meth, . 
their judgments, put a ſiniſter interpretation upon it. of Here was objefed to him by Flaccias Ilhyricus and dam, udi fupn, 
There is nothing more advantageous, according to the * his followers, which grieved him very much. He Pag. 427 
notions of the world, than to be always for the ſtrong- was chiefly accuſed by them of thinking and teaching 
eſt faction; and, on the contrary, nothing can be more © amiſs concerning what is called the dofrine of free- 
diſadvantageous, with reſpect to one's temporal in- will, Others charged him with different errors, in 
tereſt, than to be for the party that is in the right, * /uch a manner that his life was a continued fight and 
if it be inferior in credit and power. Multis fruggle. Wherefore as Melanchthon ſaid before his 
etiam, they are Strigelius's words, meum ſilentium, death, I with to die for two reaſons, &C. . . . Stri- 
© quo has calumnias diſſimulare cogor, ſuſpectum eſt, * gelius frequently made. uſe of the ſame reaſons in his 
© perinde quaſi mihi honeſta oratio deſit ad has labes © prayers, perceiving that he was born to this fate, that 
© & maculas detergendas. Sed boni viri, quibus con- his life and reputation ſhould be expoſed as a mark to 
ditio mea, triſtis ſane & luctuoſa, notior eſt, non ig- he darts of ſuch men as had a great deal of wit but 
© norant, quibus vinculis conſtrictus impediar, quo * 7 virtue. If his father and mother had been wit- 
© minus vel cauſam ipſam explicare, vel innocentiam neſſes of his great trouble, their grief for it would 
© meam & morſibus venenatiſſimis hominum vindicare have proceeded from a cauſe very different from that 
© poſlim (26). - - We filence in which I am obliged to which made Iſaac and Rebecca uneaſy. The latter 
apud Meſch. A- © paſs by theſe reproaches is ſuſpefted by many; as if were troubled to ſee how well their ſon agreed with 
dam. in Vitis © qvyanted a ſolid defence againſt ſuch foul imputations. ſtrangers 3 but the former would have been afflicted at 
Theolog, Ger- . But good men, that are acquainted <vith my ſad and the war kindled between their ſon and his brethren, 
Feb. A. © mournful condition, are not ignorant by what fetters I a war which grieved him no leſs than the alliance of 
am bound up and hindered from juſtifiing my cauſe, ſtrangers grieved Eſau's mother. See the margin (34). (30 El «+ 
C a . 4 . - = — g p 
and clearing my innocence from the wvenemous attacks of It is to be obſerved that the Church, who is a good took to wife tw! 
© men.” All that I can do, ſays he, is to implore mother, bears her grief a little better than Rebecca; daughter: f 
Go p's juſtice, and to cry out, as the prophet David ſhe is troubled to ſee her children at war, and is ſo uſed I, wee (u) Rabe 
did, O Lord God the awenger, O God the avenger; ſhew to it, that one would think it is become familiar to eee 6p Letter vi 
thy ſelf clearly. Exalt thy ſelf, O judge of the world, her. She bears prudently, and ſhews a greater or and Rebekah. 29, 
(27) Pfalm xciv, and render @ reward to the proud (27). When he gave ſmaller degree of patience, according as people have Gere, xii. 34 
the reaſons why he had left Leiphc, the chief he al- more or leſs dexterity in huffing her. But what is 35: And of (2) Iden 
ledged was the injury done, not ſo much to himſelf, moſt admirable is the patience of the people; it may 2 15 5 „ 8 , 
as to truth, by forbidding him to mention a doctrine be ſaid that as in ſome countries they patiently bear of wy lie bende 60 Tha 
(28) Melch. A- that was dearer to him than his life (28). His ſecond all manner of taxes, they are every where no leſs tame of the daughter 15 2 
dam, in Vitis reaſon was, That no body offered to aſſiſt him, when with reſpect to controverſies. | of Heth. If fa. viati and 
Theolog. pag. his innocence was ſuppreſſed. The third, That he [G] He made mo ſeruple to uſe the thoughts and ex- cb ney te _ | Plus wer 
* had received a threatning anſwer from the court; prelſions of other writers.) In this reſpect he ſeemed o waa SIO Y 
and laſtly, That he was oppreſſed by the threatnings to be for a community of goods; he did not think What good fhal Naples 
of the Divines, and the anathema's of the Preachers that in doing ſo he was a plagiary, and he was very my life mos 
(29) Ad hec (29). But the better to know the unhappineſs of his willing that other authors ſhould deal with him as he Ceneſ. xxvily 40. 
omnia acceſſe- fate, and how unfortunate he was in being expoſed to dealt with them. If you find any thing in my books, 
runt mine Theo- the injuſtice of a violent faction, and more ſtill, in ſaid he, that fits you, you may freely uſe it; every 
logorum 4 ful- being too ſenſible of the injuries he received from thing is at your ſervice. * Chm Victorinus noſter 
3 them; it is ſufficient to obſerve that he grew old be- diu multumque verſatus eſſet in lectione eorum Au- (4) That 
ſam in concioni fore his time. He was worn out, and decrepit in * torum, qui libros Ariſtotelis quaſi in ſuum ſuccum A 
body and mind at forty-four years of age. He com- convertiſſent, illorum potiùs veſtigia voluit, ubi & (5) Rabe 
* plained of it ſome few months before he died, as it * quantum poſſet, conſectari, quam novam per omnia ibig, Pa 
. appears from theſe words, Cum ante annos decem * cudere verſionem. Ac quidem ille vir & factus erat, ” 
| & corpore & animo vigerem: nunc tot calamitatibus & natus, ut fi qua ei de re dicendum eſſet aut ſcri- 
tum victus tum fractus, vix ægra membra traho, & * bendum, & ipſi, quæ de eadem illa ipſa re alii etiam 
animi alacritatem ſeneſcere comperio. Quare me recentiores, & qui viverent adhuc, rectè tradidiſſent, 
omni cura & cogitatione præparo ad iter, quod ducit in mentem venirent, non puderet hinc illum verba 
| * ex hujus vitz miſeriis ad zternam tranquillitatem ab iis & ſententias mutuari. Non enim hoc dicebat 12 
| (30) Melch. A- © (30). - - - Whereas ten years ago I was wigorous bath © plagium eſſe literariam, ſed ingenuam atque candi- (45) Ho Pref, 
. dam, in Vitis * in mind and body, 1 am now fo far ſubdued and broken dam doctis atque bonis viris dignam xo:roviay- Nicomacbeorum 
Theolog · ag · + avith ſuch a number of calamities, that 1 can ſcarce faciat, inquit, aliquis idem, fi ſe cum fructu hoc Ariftotelis cv 
425. * drag along my weary members, and I perceive a ſen- poſſe ſperat, de meis quoque (35}. - - - As our Victo- verſione, oy (S) 18, i 
ble decay in the chearfulneſs of my mind. For which * rinus was extremely well werſed in thoſe authors who _— wy 2 85. 
* reaſon I am preparing myſelf with the utmoſt diligence * had tharoughly ſtudied and digeſted the books of Ari, Hakan de 
and thought, for that journey which leadeth out of the * flotle, he rather chaſe to folloav their footfleps, as much p1,gio Liter" 
6 


miſeries of this life ta eternal tranquillity. A verſe * as poſſible, than to coin a tranſlation that ſhould be num. 194 Þ 85 
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STRIGELIUS. STRO7ZL 


retracted at his death; but I take it to be a meer ſtory [H ]. 


« new in every part. And indeed that man was f 
c framed by nature, that when he was about to peak or 
« avrite upon any ſubject, if any thing occurred to him 
© avhich other modern writers, ſome of whom avere then 
© alive, had handſomely expreſſed, he was not aſhamed 
« to borrow words, and even ſentences from them: for 
« he did not think, &C . . . , | 
[H] I has been ſaid that he retracted at his death, 
but I take it to be a meer ſtory.] We are told that a 
gentleman, who ſtudied at Heidelberg, met one day 
Strigelius in the ſtreet, and told him, Sir, ſome years 
ago you did not believe or teach the Calviniſtical do- 
ctrines you teach now. I was your ſcholar at Jena, 
where you gave other inſtructions to your diſciples. 
Strigelius made no anſwer, and went home, and find- 
ing himſelf very ill, moſt humbly intreated the Ele- 
or (36) to be ſo kind as to come to him, giving him 
to underſtand that he would impart to him ſome things 
relating to ſalvation. 'The Prince went to him, being 


STROZZI(Pniriy) of an antient and rich family of Florence (a), 


251 


accompanied by Count George de Hundſructen. What 
J have taught hitherto at Heidelberg in favour of the 
Calviniſts, ſaid Strigelius to him, does not well agree 
with the word of Gob ; but the doctrines, whica the 
Lutherans have profeſſed till now, are very true. 3 Mox autem 
The Elector having heard thoſe words, went away in #2rotans V'to- 
anger. Strigelius quickly expired with a groan (37) "15s animam 
This ſtory is taken from the relatio of a journey to e, 33 
Conſtantinople, made by Gerlach, to whom Andreas cem) gemebun- 
Carolus (38), Abbot of St George, refers the reader, dus exhalavit. 
after having mentioned what you have juſt row read, Ad-. Carglas, 
He doubts whether one ſhould ſay that Strigelius had * 3 
ö a raft. ſeculi xvii, 
an unconſtant ſoul, rather than call it an unhappy pap. 40. 
one (39). He had called him before a weather - cock f 
in point of religion, and a favourer of the Sy nergiſts 38 Andr. Ca- 
and Zuinglians (40). ä 


rolus, ibid. 


(39) It ſeems in this place that he means a damned ſoul; 
(40) Homo varius & verſipellis tum Synergiftis, tum 
Zinglianis addictus. Id. ibid. pag, 34. 


Was One (a See the re; 


of thoſe, who, after the death of Clement VII, moſt earneſtly endeavoured to recover u d 


the liberty of their country, by expelling Alexander de Medicis, 
their ſollicitations at the court of the Emperor Charles V [A] were inſignificant, he took 


near the end, 


When he law that 


a ſhorter and more criminal method; which was to cauſe the pretended uſurper to be 
aſſaſſinated [BJ. He engaged a man in this plot who put it in execution; but the 


ſucceſs of that enterprize was more fatal to the liberty of the Florentincs, 


[A] Their ſollicitations at the court of the E mperor 
Charles V.] There is ſomething about this in Rabe- 
lais's letters. The Cardinals Salviati and Rodolphus 


went to Naples with our Strozzi in the year 1536, to 


engage the Emperor to ſet up again a republican go- 
vernment in Florence: they did not ſucceed in it. 
I hear their affairs have not had the ſucceſs they 
© hoped for, and that the Emperor told them peremp- 
* torily that he had, at theirs and the late Pope Cle- 

ment's requeſt, appointed Alexander de Medicis, 
Duke of the territories of Florence and Piſa, which 
he never thought of, and had never done, had it 
not been for them; that if he ſhould depoſe him, it 
were acting the part of a juggler, doing and undo- 
ing; and that therefore they ſhould reſolve to ac- 
knowledge him for their Duke and Lord, and to 


for the complaints they made againſt the Duke ; he 
told them he ſhould take cognizance of them upon 
the place (1).“ I ſhall add the following words out 
of the firſt letter (2). © I hear that it is (3) about the 
© affair of Florence, and the difference between Duke 
* Alexander de Medicis and Philip Strozzi, whoſe 
* eſtate the Duke deſigned to confiſcate. It is no 
* {mall eſtate; for next to the Fourques of Auſburg, 
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(3) That is, that © he is accounted the richeſt merchant in Chriſtendom. 
the Cardinals Sal- T 


viati and Rodol- « 


he Duke had appointed ſome men in that town 
to poiſon or kill him. Being informed of it he ob- 
tained the Pope's leave to bear arms, and he was 
commonly attended by thirty ſoldiers well armed. 
The Duke of Florence being informed that Strozzi 
and thoſe Cardinals were gone to the Emperor, and 
that he offered him four hundred thouſand ducats, 
if he would appoint ſome perſons to inquire into 
the Duke's tyranny and wickedneſs, ſet out from 
Florence, appointed Cardinal Cibo governor in his 
abſence, and arrived in that city (4) the day after 
* Ciriſtmas,? In the thirteenth letter Rabelais fays (5). 
* That thoſe Cardinals, and Strozzi, with his money; 
* could not prevail with the Emperor, though they 
offered, in the name of all thoſe that were baniſhed 
* from Florence, to give him a million of gold ready 
* money, to finiſh La Rocqua, that was begun in 
* Florence, and to keep a good garriſon in it in the 
* Emperor's name, and to pay him a hundred thou- 
* ſand ducats every year, provided he would get their 
*. eſtates and former liberty reſtored to them*. After- 
wards the author mentions the honours that were done 
to the Duke of Florence by Charles V, and then he 
adds: * (6) From that time the faid Cardinals, the 
* Biſhop of Xaintes, and Strozzi have continued their 
* ſolicitations ; the Emperor has at laſt referred the 
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x thing till he comes to Florence... . And the Puke 


obey him as vaſſals and ſubjects ought to do. As and expences, had {till four hundred thouſand crowns [OO e 


= 


than the 
diſcovery 


© has proceeded fo cunningly in his tyranny, that the 
* Florentines have proteſted to the Emperor amine 
© communitatis, that they defire to have no other 
Lord but him. It is certain he has ſeverely puniſh- 
ed the exiles.” | WS | 

Take notice that the author of the notes upon Ra- 
belais's epiſtles, will not believe that Philip Strozzi | 
was a merchant (7). But it is hardly conceivable now ) Obfervat, 
at that time a family of Florence could have got ſo fur les Fpitres 
much wealth without trading. However, if he was de Rabelais, Page 
not a famous Banker, he deſerved to be accounted one. 61. 
The baron de Forquevauls gives him that title. Philip 
« Strozzi, ſays he (8), and Bartholomew Valori, better g prancois de 
Bankers than Captains, were forced at Montemurlo. Pavie, Baron 
He adds (9), That he was prodigiouſly rich for a de Forque-auls, 
citizen. Peter Strozzi, notwithſtanding his loſſes Vi-s de ploiicurs 


in the banks of Venice and Lyons, that remained ee . 
out of his father Philip's inheritance (10).“ He (q) 14, ibid. pag. 
went to Francis I, at the camp of Marolles, with a 382. | 
troop of two hundred Arquebuziers on horſeback, which — 
had coſt him above fifty thouſand crowns (11), This (70) Ibid. Pag. 
I find in Brantome, who adds (12): * He was valtly 383. | 
rich, and ſaved a great deal of money at Venice, (1) p,antome, 
where he kept for ſome time with Mr Strozzi, his Capitaines Etran- 
* ſon (13). That brave lord ſpent that vaſt eſtate in ecrs, Tom. ii, 
* the ſervice of our kings; for, as I have it A Page 287. 
: ſon, and his antient ſervants, whereas he was Wörth 1 
above five hundred thouſand crowns, when he came . 5. „88. 
into the ſervice of our kings, he did not leave 
twenty thouſand crowns to his ſon when he died: (13) Philip 
that is ſpending to ſome purpoſe.* Here is another 2 Colonel- 
| : eneral of the 
paſſage of Brantome, which fully confirms what I have | 


* g French infantry. 
quoted out of him. The king gave to Mr Strozzi, gee Moreri, and 


6 
c 
c 
c 


* ſon of the Mareſchal of France, fifty thouſand Father Anſelm, 


© crowns as a reward for the. office of Colonel-General whom he tran- 

of the infantry, with which he bought Breuuire in ſcribes. See alſo 

: a ” Is a lefs of fo the following ar- 
Poitou; and this is all that he and his father left a vhs 

great an eſtate as he brought into France: for I have 

« heard many people ſay, That when he came thither, _ 

© hehad a million of gold in bank, or in goods and ; 


; a | (14) 
« jewels, or in money, or books (14)'. . tome Memoir. 


[B] Which was to cauſe the pretended uſurper to be des Capit Fran- 


Haſfnated.] I ſhould be very much to blame, ſhould gois, Tom. ie, 
I think that J can comment upon this text more ele % 311, 
gantly, by uſing my own words than by uſing Bal-- 
zac's expreſſions ; and therefore I ſhall make. no altera- (15) Balzac, En- 
tion in the proof he affords me (1c). Philip Strozzi, tretien, xxxiv, 
© the huſband of Clarice de Medicis, ſiſter (16) to . vi, Pag. 1. 
pope Leo, not being able to bear the reign of Duke 33 
Alexander de Medicis, exhorted Laurence de Me- ß „. 
2 . | . * , Ic (16) Balzac 
« dicis, his couſin, to conſpire againſt the life of mould have fall 
* Puke Alexander, and to reſtore the liberty of his niece. 
country, 
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(5) He quotes 
there Baron 
Forquerauls : he 
ſhould have ſaid 
Baron Forgue- 
wauts, 


(19) When Bal- 
zac writ this, 
Robert muſt have 
been dead a long 
time before. 


(18) Balzac, ibid. 
Pag. 331, 332. 


(19) See the Bar- 
ron de Forque- 
wauls, Pe 381. 


(20) Id. p. 382. 


(21) It ſhould 
| be Cibo, 
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diſcovery of the whole conſpiracy would have been. The death of Alexander de Medicls 
made room for a ſucceſſor better qualified than he was, to ſettle a new ſovereignty... He 
beat the Malecontents : Strozzi was made a priſoner, and. found no better expedient 
He had married Clarice de Medicis, nearly related. to Leo X, 
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by whom he had ſeveral children, and among others PETER STROZEZ I, Mareſchal of 
France, mentioned in Moreri's Dictionary (b). It is not true that the Nun, who wrote 
ſome Latin hymns, was that Mareſchal's ſiſter [D]. 8 


© country. Laurence appeared willing to undertake 
© ſuch a dangerous enterprize ; but he was afraid that 
© his two daughters would run the hazard of loſing 


their honour, becauſe his eſtate would be confiſcat- 
© ed. Philip told him that ſuch a fear ſhould not 


© hinder him, and aſſured him that whatever the ſuc- 
« ceſs of his enterprize might be, he would marry 
* two of his ſons to his two daughters. Which he 
did, for Laurence having made his eſcape after 
Duke Alexander's murther, without reaping any 
advantage from it, Philip religiouſly performed his 
< promiſe, and gave Laodamia de Medicis to Peter 
© Strozzi, who was ſince Mareſchal of France, and 
Magdalen to Robert Strozzi, who lately died at 
Rome (17). 

[C] He found no other expedient than to Rill himſelf.] 
I ſhall ftill uſe Balzac's words (18). The ſame 
Philip, after the death of Duke Alexander oppoſed 
* Coſmo, his ſucceſſor, firſt great Duke of Tuſcany. 
© But having loſt the battle of Marone, near Florence, 
* he was made priſoner ; and believing that his enemy 
would poiſon him or put him to an ignominious 
death, reſolved to kill himſelf. Before he executed 


nal whereof I have ſeen at Rome, among the 
papers of the late Signor Pompey Frangipane, in 
which among other things, that man, whom the 


children to dig up. his bones out of the place where 
they ſhall lie in Florence, and to get them tran- 
ſported to Venice; to the end, ſays he, that ſince 
he could not be ſo happy as to die in a free city, 
he may enjoy that bleſſing after his death, and his 
aſhes may reſt in peace out of the conqueror's domi- 
nion. Afterwards he engraved upon the mantle- 
piece of the chimney with the very ſame point of 
the dagger wherewith he killed himſelf, this verſe 
of Virgil, 1 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex oſſibus ultor. 


Riſe ſome avenger of our Libyan blood. 
DRYDEN. 


came into France to ſerve the king againſt the Em- 
peror Charles V, who had founded the domination 
of the Medicis at Florence. I muſt not forget that 
the ſame Philip Strozzi, at the beginning of his 
will, expreſſes a great confidence in God's mercy, 
hgping he will forgive him for killing himſelf, ſince 
he did it like a man of honour to maintain his li- 
berty ; being of opinion that when a free man has 
loſt it he may lawfully die. But the Goſpel is con- 
trary to ſuch an opinion, and New Rome calls deſ- 
pair what Old Rome called greatneſs of ſoul. She 
excommunicates now thoſe whom ſhe would have 
formerly deified.” | 

Note, That one of the reaſons that moved Strozzi 
to kill himſelf was the fear of expoſing his friends to 
great dangers by what he might confeſs againſt his 
will upon the rack (19), which appears from a paper 
that was found in his chamber, wherein he * (20) up- 
* braided Cardinal Libo (21), a friend and truſty 
© counſellor to the Duke, with his great cruelty, and 
« exhorted him to fill himſelf with the blood he had 
« ſo much thirſted after. As for me, added he, ſince 
© I have not been able to help my friends in my life- 
« time, I will do them no prejudice after my death.. 
A remarkable inſtance of human miſery, ſays the 
© Baron de Forquevauls, and of the uncertainty of the 
* things of this world! Philip Strozzi, who a few 
months before was as much eſteemed and honoured 
* as any man in Italy, not only for his riches, that 
3 


e 6a a & & oa 5 


that ſtrange reſolution, he made his will, the origi- 


antients would have adored, orders and entreats his 


thought upon Brantome's credit : 


Which was faithfully executed by his children, who 


c 


« were prodigious for a citizen, and for the antiquity 
* of his family, which had continued in honour for 
© ſeveral hundred years, but alſo for his agreeable 
© converſation, magnificence; and liberality, for his 
learning, and his great knowledge and experience of 
the world, finds himſelf a captive in that very 
town whoſe liberty he deſigned to preſerve, and is 
« obliged to kill himſelf with his own hands to avoid 
* the cruelty of his ungrateful fellow-citizens.” It is 
allowed that he was a man of learning. Fortes non 
* ſunt, qui alicujus deſiderii potiundi ſpe privati, aut 
« calamitate oppreſſi, manus ſibi intulerunt, qualis 
paucis annis ante Philippus Stroſſius, opibus florens, 
© literis non ineruditus, cætera felix, ſi ſua ſorte con- 


© tentus, partibus adverſis non faviſſet (22). - - - - Such (22) Rorarin, 


© are not truly brave who, upon ſome diſappointment or quod animali 
« calamity that oppreſſes them, take away their own life ; bruta ratione . 
as Philip Strozzi did a few years ago; a man of ne ons 
* great riches, not unlearned, and happy in all other 15. "S 
© reſpefts, if he had been contented with his own lot, 
and not favoured the oppoſite faction. | 
[D] I is not true that the Nun, who aurote ſome 
Latin hymns, was that Mareſchal's fiſter.] Brantome, 
who ſays ſo, is miſtaken. * He had a ſiſter, ſays 
he (23), who is a Nun, and an Abbeſs in Italy, 
a very honeſt lady, and very well ſkilled in divine 
* and human learning, eſpecially in Latin Poetry. 
© She wrote ſeveral fine hymns and ſpiritual canticles 
in Latin verſe, which have been ſung in the 
* churches of Italy with great admiration and deyo- 
tion: nay, I have heard ſay that they are ſung ſtill 
in ſome churches. Colomies knew not this miſtake 
of Brantome : he quotes him (24) to confirm what he (24) Colonis, 
had cited out of Thuanus in praiſe of Laurentia Bibliothequ: 
Strozzi, a Dominican Nun, who died in 1591, aged Choite, p. 07, 
ſeventy-ſeven years; and whoſe hymns were printed at 
Paris ten years after (25). That Nun was not ſiſter (25) See an Ts. 
to Peter Strozzi, Mareſchal of France, as Colomies comium upon 
ſhe was ſiſter to Cy- __ wer wry 
riacus Strozzi (26), profeſſor of Philoſophy and of the Tom ii; Yo mM 
Greek tongue at Florence, and then profeſſor at & h.. 
Bologna, and at laſt at Piſa, ſon of Zachary Strozzi, 


(23) Brantome, 
Capit. Etranger; 
Tom, n, Pag. 
294» 


_ deſcended from the ſame anceſtors with our Philip. (26) See her n. 


There is more reaſon to ſay that Signor Flaminio's comivin among 
wife (27) was ſiſter to Peter Strozzi, Mareſchal of *boſe of Fe 

a Maſſo, Tom, i, 
France. Brantome ſpeaks of her thus: * She had 2%. 223, C 
* alſo another ſiſter, Signora Magdalena Strozzi, an See allo Mr 
© able, ingenious, and very beautiful woman, whom Teiſſier, A. 
* I faw at Rome in my younger years. She had 4 Fg" 


« . 3 2 Tas, 
* married Signor Flaminio, Count of Anguilara, 22 fe 12 


who commanded ſome gallies with the Prior of Ca- & Tom. i, px; 


« pua, his brother-in-law. That Count was the ſon 188. Edi. 109 . 
* of that brave Count de Anguilara, who was killed 

in the ſervice of King Francis I.“ This Magdalen (2) Father Ar- 
might very well be the ſame that is mentioned in the felme, Fit. 
Prejugex legitimes contre le Papiſme, on occaſion of a Scans One 
ſteel-box, containing among other relicks our Saviour's 454 20 
prepuce. * A devout lady, called Magdalen Strotia d a:ba, 

© (28), was commiſſioned to look over thoſe precious | 
treaſures, and put them in order. When ſhe came (28) I; for © 
to the little bag wherein the prepuce was, ſhe went S. 
about to unty the ſtring of the bag ; but her fingers 

grew {tiff and without motion at three ſeveral times: 

Upon this they cried out a miracle, a miracle ; and 

another perſon was appointed to open the bag, viz. 

Clarice, daughter of Madam Strotia, who was a 

virgin, and young enough to be ſure of her virgi- „) 1,4, 
nity. For none 3 a virgin's fingers could touch prejuger legt. 
that prepuce (29).” Read the ſequel of this paſſage mes contre * 
in the original; it is a ſharp fatire and a pleaſant ridi- Paint , 
cule upon many other things, beſides the imprudence 55 ke: in 
of thoſe who write ſo many chimerieal things about f cundum Lu, 
relics, 


STROZZI 


Jom. ly 


poſt, 2000 3" 
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(7) Br: 
emo 
pitaine: 
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Fag. m 


(2) Id.; 
304. 


(3) d.; 
J1r. 


(4) Vari 
de Hen 


Or, vi 


134, 


Yau! 


0 He was the 


fhal of Frances 


[4] 72 ſhall fee .. . . the particulars of that mad 


prank,] * Being but a boy, and bred up with the 

young King Francis II, who was then Dauphin, 

and hearing of the noble war that was made in Pied- 
3 mont, he ſtole away only with two horſes, and a 
e Milan arquebuſe at his ſaddle-bow, and went thi- 
melivs ther, having for his guide that ſpecial rogue John 


e, fag, de Eft, a German, who was lately hanged at 
Blois, having been made ſome years before Knight 


of the order of St Michael.. . That fellow ad- 
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from his mother, in order to make his journey. 
When the Mareſchal, his father, came to know this, 
o 
c 
o 
4 
o 
c 
c 
c 
£ 
0. 


NT That if it had been for any thing elſe, and not 
1 roo for ſuch a glorious deſign as that of going to the 
war, he would have hanged him ; but that he for- 
gave him, and would do ſo for the time to come, 
if he took more from him, provided it were upon 
ſuch a noble account. Mr Strozzi told me ſo him- 
ſelf. Afterwards when he ſaw him, though he was 
E naturally very ſevere, he laughed at it before his 
3 mother, who deſired he ſhould be puniſhed for it: 
"4 _ ) Brantome, however he gave him a ſevere reprimand (1). 
| Frm des ca- [B] 1 ſhall mention . . . . the care that avas taken 
3 pitaines Fran- of his fludies.] His father took care of his education, 
_- 15 yon Fo „ and particularly that he ſhould be inſtructed in good 
Nun in H. Me: 103-6 learning; he himſelf had made a great proficiency in 
a de Cole, it: his ſon could not come near it; however he 
% Peg. 90 © had learning enough. I have heard him ſay that 
Te © one day his father aſked him what he had done that 
ee hor ths * morning. He told him that he had rid, plaid at 
unn amen tennis, and then breakfaſted. Ah! unhappy young 
e of Papyriu © man, ſaid his father, muſt you feed the body before 
To, Tom. , you feed the ſoul? Do ſo no more; firſt of all 
reg « fill your mind with good reading and ſtudy, and 
Ter Aliit * then deal with your body as you think fit. 
Eliges tirts Such were the wiſe precepts which that father gave 
Ur de Tow, to his ſon, who made a good uſe of them; for he 
b bf, fo #79 had as much knowledge as valour, tho' I believe 
141 that ever ſince he left his books to betake himſelf to 
a | * the war, he did not beſtow half an hour upon read- 
\ fate 6 e pap. © ing (2). por e 
ne, Fiſt, 6 304. [C] He resigned that office, when they gave him the 
ns Offers command of the army .. . . to attempt the re-eflabliſhment 
. 387 l of Don Antonio, King of Portugal.] Varillas is miſtaken 
3 as to the circumſtances of this fact. I ſhall make it 


appear when I have ſet down Brantome's words. 


) It ford ® * Not long before he undertook that voyage by the 


— * queen's order, he was deſired and preſſed to lay 
* down his office of Colonel, being told that he could 
not be General of that Army, and Colonel in France. 
* Such a propoſal was unacceptable to him, and he 
* was unwilling to comply with it. However, be- 
* cauſe the king had a mind to raiſe Mr d'Epernon, 

; © and to gratify him with that poſt, of which he was 

9) ag * more ambitious than of any other, Mr Strozzi was 

2 © forced to reſign it, to his great grief; for I know 

apiſme, 0%" © What he told me then: he added, that if he did 

£57 i * Not die in the enterprize, he would be preferred to 

woes To | * a greater poſt than that was, and that none ſhould 

* dull J. * ever dare to deprive him of it. The king gave him 


0 u. Md. „ fifty thouſand crowns as a reward, wherewith he 
311. P. © purchaſed Breſſuire in Poitou (3). It appears from 
the laſt words of this paſſage, that Varillas ſhould 

| not have ſaid that Philip Strozzi, going to the Tercera 

(4) Varillas, Hig iſles, had nothing to loſe in France, fince he was ſo far 
Henri III, Jom having made any purchaſe in it, that he had ſpent 
*_y Vi, pag. m. the three millions his grandfather had left (4). That 


iſtorian is the more inexcuſable, becauſe he quotes 
VOL. V. | | 


$STROZZI (PmiL1y) grandſon (a) of the foregoing. You will find in Moreri | 
Aa Chat he Was born at Venice in 15413 and that he was brought into France at ſeven years ff. de gat 


Gag" ; Hiſt. des grans 
sic, Mar- / age. He wa, bred up with King Francis Il, who was then Dauphin, and began to bear Officlees, pars 


viſed him to ſteal ſome ſilver baſons, cups, and ewers 


and what reaſon had moved him to it, he ſaid, 


* 
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arms in Piedmont, under Mareſchal de Briſſac (b). A fally of youth moved him to go 3**: 

into Piedmont, without telling his father of it. We ſhall ſee, below, the particulars of (e) See Bran- 
that mad prank [A], and I ſhall mention likewiſe the care that was taken of his dem: in the En- 
ſtudies [BJ. He was a very brave man, and teſtified upon many occaſions the utmoſt a 


Strozzi, in the 


intrepidity (c). He was made Colonel- General of the French Infantry, after the deceaſe h Amn of 
of Mr Dandelot, in the year 1569 (d). It was he who did ſo well arm the Infantry, and brougbt 


in the uſe of large bored arquebuſes (e). He reſigned that office when they gave him the com- (4) Anflme, 
mand of the army that was ſent to the Tercera iſles, to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of Don Bra: 4 


Brantome, ibid. 


Antonio, King of Portugal [C]. That expedition proved very unfortunate; he loſt his life in P. 270. 
it [D] the twenty-ſixth of July 1582, and was uſed by the enemies as an infamous 


pirate (e) Brantome, 
ſeveral ibid. pag. 289. 


Brantome's encomium upon Philip Strozzi. Let us ſee 
his other miſtakes. * The court had lately done 
* Strozzi the greateſt injury he could receive, for 
King Henry III had deprived him without a cauſe, 
and even without a pretence, of his office of Colo- 
ne] of the French infantry; to beſtow it upon the 
Duke d'Epernon ; and becauſe all thoſe that are out 
of favour grow contemptible, tho' their merit be ne: 
ver ſo great, it was not to be thought that the 
French, on board the Queen-Mother's fleet, would 
have a ſufficient eſteem for the General ſhe had 
given them, ſince they knew that the court made ſo 
little account of him, that they had taken from him 
the moſt important poſt in the army, without mak- 
ing him any amends ; which had never been pra- 
* Eiſed in the foregoing reigns, nor in that of 
* Henry III, before the prodigious fortune of the 
Duke d'Epernon (5).' There are two things in this 
paſſage, the falſity whereof appears from the words 
of Brantome, above quoted. It is not true that Strozzi 
was deprived of his office of Colonel without any 
pretence, and without making him any amends. I am 
contented with this criticiſm, tho I might proceed 
farther in my obſervations againſt Varillas ; for the 
hiſtory of the French monarchy may doubtleſs afford 
ſome examples of what he affirms to have never been 
practiſed. | | 
[D] That expedition proved unfortunate ; he lift his 
life in it.] The Marquis de Sainte Croix, who com- 
manded the Spaniſh fleet, obtained a compleat victory 
over the French; but he caſt a blot upon his victory, 


a A XR A 


A 


(5) 18, ibid. fag. 
135. 


by his cruel uſage of the vanquiſhed. A particular 


account of his cruelty may be ſeen in a book of Varil- 

las (6), out of which I ſhall only take what concerns (6) The Hiſtory 
our Strozzi. He was forced to ſurrender, after he had of Henry III. 
made a brave defence (7) : * (8) Binvile, a gentleman 

of Picardy, who wrote fifty years after three vo- (7) Varillas, ibid. 
* lumes des Veritex Franzoiſes (9) in Cardinal de Riche- S. 45. 
lieu's vindication, with more eloquence and neatneſs 
than any other apologiſt of that prime miniſter, relates 
from the depoſition of the French, who made their | 
« eſcape from the expedition on the Tercera iſles, that (o) Moreri under 
* Strozzi was wounded above his knee with the ſhot the word Bartbe- 
of an arquebuſe, ſo that he could not ſtand ; and ©" (Cb. 35 
that he was carried in that condition to the Marquis Lane, 1255 
* de Sainte Croix, who turned his head another way book ; he ſtyles 
* with diſdain, that he might not ſee him; that being him Sieur de Bi- 
© told he was the General of the French fleet, he ordered ville. 

im to be removed, becauſe he did but foul and poiſon 
c 
o 
c 
c 
t 
c 


(8) Id. ibid. pag. 
146. 


his ſhip; that a Spaniſh ſoldier, in obedience to the 

marquis, made an end of Strozzi, by giving him 

two ſtabs, and then they threw him into the fea. 

Other relations do not agree about theſe particulars ; 

and tho' they own that Strozzi had been wounded 

in the fight, ſo that he could not have recovered, 

and yet that the Marquis de Sainte. Croix ordered 
© they ſhould make an end of him; they add, that he 
kept his corpſe to have it hanged with the other pri- 
« ſoners, on whom he deſigned to inflit that puniſh- 
© ment, under pretence that they were men whom no 
* body would own, who came to make war with Spain 
in the Tercera iſles, tho' that monarchy was at peace 
with that of France.” Varillas ſhould not have quo- 
ted Binvile, for that author ſays nothing in parti- (10) veritez 
cular about Strozzi : he only ſays (10), that the Mar- Frangoiſes, Part. 
quis de Sainte Croix uſed him barbarouſly ; and of all , Pag. 403, 
the facts he relates thereupon, there is none he grounds r ” fe £26 
upon the teſtimony of the French, who returned from 7 m 


the Tercera iſlands. Varillas ſhould have quoted (11) Brant. u! 


Brantome, who expreſſes himſelf thus (11): When fupra, 207, 
. Mr Stozzi | 
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7 7 ) Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Henri 


III, book wi, pag. 


m. 142. 


{g) Brantome, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
305. 


) Id. ibid, pag. 
310. | 


(12) You will 
find in d Aubigne 
Hiſt. Univ, Tom. 
ii, book v, ch. 
*xi, pag. 1160, 
an account very 
different from 


(13) Varillas 
ſhould have faid 
to the public 
place of Villa 
Franca: Villa 
Franca is a town, 
and not the name 
of the public place 
of a town, 


(14) Varillas, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
147. 


8 1TR OZ Z 1. 


ſeveral gentlemen, who had followed him, were delivered up to the executioner, like ſo 
many robbers on the ſea, who had no commiſſion for what they did [E]. He was extremel 

ſevere; which appeared when he ordered eight hundred women of pleaſure, who followed 
the camp, to be thrown into the river Loire (F). His free diſcourſe about religion occaſioned 


a belief that he was little perſuaded of the truth of Chriſtianity z but Brantome affirms 


he was wronged in that reſpect, and that he was otherwiſe a very honeſt man (g) [F]. 
This teſtimony proceeding from a man, who acknowledges on the other hand () that () a, bog, 


Strozzi plaid him à trick of a moſt ungrateful friend, and that he had the reputation of 
being neither a bad enemy nor a good friend, is of great weight: for men offended upon 


from Florence: 
He had but Fea 


ſuch a nice account, do not uſe to conceal the other faults that are known to them, and fault; be wa 


do not ſay that this was the only one (i). It is affirmed that he gave great credit to 
Judicial Aſtrology, and that it proved very prejudicial to him in his laſt expedition [G]. 


Mr Strozzi © ſaw the fleet, commanded by the Mar- 
« quis de Sainte Croix, making towards him, he was 
* ſo deſirous of preventing him, that his ſhip being 
heavy, and a bad failer, for it was a large Flanders 
© hulk, he removed into a lighter ſhip, on which 
was Mr de Beaumont, lieutenant to Mr de Briflac, 
- whoſe governor he had been, and without any far- 
ther delay came up to the admiral, and they fought 
a long while hand to hand ; but being wounded in 
the thigh, near the knee, with a muſket-ſhot, his 
men being diſcouraged, left off fighting : whereupon 
the Spaniards eaſily boarded him, and carried him to 
the Marquis de Sainte Croix, who ſeeing what a miſe- 
rable condition he was in, ſaid, he would only be a 
troubleſome and offenſive nuiſance on board the ſhip, 
and ordered they ſhould make an end of him ; 
which was done by giving him two ſtabs, and 
© then they threw him into the ſea.” See the mar- 
gin (12). | | 

DLE] He was uſed as an infamous pirate: ſeveral 
gentlemen, who had followed him, were delivered up to 
the executioner as robbers on the ſea, who had no com- 
miſſion for what they did.) As ſoon as the Marquis 
© de Sainte Croix landed in the iſland of St Michael, 
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© he cauſed about three-hundred French priſoners, 


among whom there were fifty-two gentlemen, to be 
brought into the public place, called Villa Franca 
© (13). They were expoſed, by his order, upon ſcaf- 
© folds to the public view, or rather to be laughed at 
© by the people; and then they were ſentenced to be 
© hanged ; as the interrupters of commerce, the enemies 
© of the public peace, and favourers of rebels and pi- 
© rates, who made bold to come from France in a body, 
© to ſerve Don Antonio againſt Philip II, King of Spain, 
© lawful heir of Portugal, notwithſtanding the peace be- 
© tween the Spaniards and the French (14).' Thuanus's 
words are more energetical. Tum per tubicinem cap- 
« tivis ſiſti juſſis, ex numero procerum x xx 111 numerati 
© ſunt, ex nobilitate circiter L, ex omni numero ccc, 
« quos omneis ad mortem datnnavit (Santacrucius) pub- 
© licato elogio, quod pacem inter Chriſtianiſſimum & 


© Catholicum reges juratam violaſſent ; Antonio Crati 


(15) Thuanus, 
lib, Ixxv, pag, 


Io, 422, 423. 


Priori ad claſſem Indicam intercipiendam inſidias 


ſtruenti operam navaſſent; inſulas R. Catholici, uti 


jam ad S. Michaelis inſulam fecerant, prædaturi 
veniſſent; conſerta pugna Catholici claſſem oppug- 
« naſſent. Proinde tanquam publicæ tranquillitatis ac 
commercii perturbatores erga majeſtatem Catholi- 
cam perduelles ac piratæ infames utriuſque Regis 
© bono, ſic Santacrucii ſententia ferebat, criminalium 
© cauſarum judici capite plectendi traduntur (15). - - - 
Men the priſoners being produced at a fignal given by a 
© trumpeter, avere found to make in all three-hundred ; 
among whom there wwere twenty-eight noblemen, and about 
« fifty gentlemen. All theſe the Marquis de Sainte Croix 
© condemned to death, having firſt cauſed a public de- 
© claration to be made, that they had broken the peace 
concluded between their Chriſtian and Catholic Maje- 
« flies; that they bad aſſiſted the Prior Antony Crates in 
His ſcheme for intercepting the Weſt-India fleet; that 
© they had come to plunder the iſlands of his Catholic 
* Majeſty, as they had already done to the i/land of St Mi- 
© chael ; and that they had openly attacked his fleet. For 
© avhich reaſons, as enemies to the public peace and trade, 
© as traytors to his Catholic Majeſly, and as infamous 
pirates, they were delivered over, as the ſentence 
run, for the good of both kingdoms, to the Fudge 0 
criminal cauſes, in order that they ſhould be puniſhed 
© qavith death.” It is affirmed in ſome relations, that 
the Marquis having cauſed Strozzi to be put to death, 
hept bis corpſe, to have it hanged with the other pri- 
joners, on aubom he intended to inflitt ſuch @ puniſqe 


Whom no body would own. Thoſe who blame that 


the coldeſt friend 
that ever was 
ſeen. Id. hid, 
Pag. 311. 


ment (16). Henry III required no ſatisfaction for that (16) Varilhs 
bloody affront, which ought to be reckoned one of ibid. pag. 146, 
the moſt ſhameful paſſages of his reign. The Hiſtorian S 2/ Thus- 
Conteftagio . . . . tho) he avas a penſioner of Spain ab ibid. pax. 
owns that Strozzi acted in Henry the third's name, and . 

had a patent for being General of that army (17). The (15) yay, 
author, from whom J have theſe words, adds, that the Frangoiſes, a, 
nobility and the ſoldiers who followed Strozzi, had en- ii, tag. 40;, 
gaged in that voyage by the moſt Chriſtian's King's ſpecial 

command; and that his majeſiy had declared to Pope 

Gregory XIII, by his ambaſſadir, and Philip II, by 

Mr ade Saint Goart, afterwards Marquis de Piſany, 

that he avowed that naval expedition, as being obliged, 

by antient treaties, to protect the kingdom of Portugal. 

It was therefore an inexcuſable baſeneſs to expreſs no 
reſentment for ſuch a breach of the laws of war, and 

ſuch an ignominious puniſhment inflifted upon the 

French priſoners, as if they had been pirates and men 

REFTTxXfon 


upon the condud 
of Catherine de 
Medicis. 


prince for giving too great a power to his favourites, 
do him no injuſtice; but they ſhould blame him much 
more for being ſo weak as to approve all the fancies 
of his mother, an ambitious woman, who pretended 
to the crown of Portugal out of an intolerable vanity. 
She was one of thoſe, who laid a claim to that king- 
dom (18), and made no ſcruple to produce ridiculous (18) S Mod 
and chimerical pretenſions, that the world might n the th vr 
think her anceſtors had been more illuſtrious than it % oy | 
was reported. Having made ſuch a ſtep out of meer — = pot 
vanity, ſhe proceeded to warlike preparations in order 438. a 

to conquer Portugal; ſhe ſent a fleet into the Tercera 

iſlands, which had the ill ſucceſs I have mentioned; 

ſhe had the confuſion to ſee that thoſe who acted in 

her name, and by her ſon's authority, were uſed like 

pirates, and France was obliged to leave ſuch an ignomi- 

nious affront unpuniſhed. That queen, who pretended to 

be ſo great a Politician, had a wrong notion of things, 

and will never ſerve for a proof that women are ca- 

pable of governing, Could any thing be more impru- 

dent and impertinent than to engage in ſuch a war, 

when the kingdom was full of factions, and laboured 

under great diſtempers, the curing of which ſhould 

have been the principal care of the court. Fa 

[F] His free diſcourſe about religion occaſioned a belief 

that he was little perſuaded . . . but Brantome affirms, 

he was wronged in that reſpect, and that he awas other- 

wiſe a very honeft man] Theſe laſt words are Bran- 

tome's : here follows what he adds. Moſt people 

© looked upon him as a man who had little religion; 

© they might think ſo if they pleaſed, but they never 

© ſounded the bottom of his ſoul. It was true, he was 

no biggot, no hypocrite, and no devourer of cruci- 

© fixes, and that he little minded maſſes and ſermons 3 

* but then he believed the main things which ought 

© to be believed; and beſides, he would not have 

* wronged any body for any thing in the world. In- 

© deed when he was in a merry mood, he would 

* ſometimes laugh at Purgatory and Hell ; but no 

* ſtreſs ſhould have been laid upon it, for he did cer- 

: 2 Hell- torments, tho' he laughed at the great 

dragon repreſented by Painters. To conclude, he ſaid 

* many things, which he might as well have let alone; 

© but that was more out of mirth than out of any ill 

* deſign. I have been familiarly converſant with him 

© about thirty years, and I may ſay he was no im- 4 
« pious man (iq). It is in vain for Brantome to pal- (10) Il. i 


of liate the thing; what he ſays is ſufficient to ſhew that I 05 


Strozzi had infinitely more morality than religion. 
LG] It is affirmed that he gave great credit to Ju- 

dicial Aſtrology, and that it AR | very prejudicial 

to him in his laſt expedition.) Read theſe words of (20) Varl, 

Varillas (20), The French plundered and burnt |; fypra, 74 
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ton I (5) Teifier, Ad. taken from Mr Teiſſier (3); but it is certain Verkeiden * certe, ne quid in ea parte poſſet in me deſiderari, 1 
e ce! WE 7} Eloges, does not fay ſo, for he ſpeaks of John Sturmius, and * diligenter incubui: nec enim ex vano quicquam 
1 & Jin, i, pag. 72. not of James, What Mr Teiflier adds, That Sturmins, *© hauſi, vel auditione levi, ſed ſcribendi materiam 


STURMIUS 


£ the town of Aguna, and cauſed ſuch a conſternation 
« through the whole iſle of St Michael, that they 
« would have made themſelves maſters of it on the 
« ſame day, if they had purſued their victory; but it 
© was Strozzi's fault as well as the Queen-mother's, 
© his near relation, to be too much addicted to Judi- 
« cial Aſtrology. He was perſuaded that there were 
« fortunate and unfoftunate days for him, and he had 


victory he had obtained. He fancied that if he pur- 
© ſued it, he ſhould fall into the precipice his fate 
had prepared for him; and that his ill fortune be 
* gan to favour him, the better to bring him to itz 
This was ſufficient to ſtop him, tho' the circum- 
* ſtances were ſo favourable, that the citizens of the 
© two chief towns of the iſle of St Michael, had 
* deſerted them, and fled to the mountains, where 


255 


eſt 4 made a kind of calendar, which he obſerved with all they hoped to be more ſafe.” There is no body, 

er cams « poſlible exactneſs. The day on which he had been whom it more concerns to be free from ſuch ſuperſti- 10 1 
rence 1 fighting was marked in it with a black ſpot ; which tions, than the General of an army. See above (21) 2 won artis 
ut one 


Was 

t friend 
25 
ibid. 


© made a greater impreſſion upon his mind than the 


what I have ſaid concerning Pericles and Nicias. 


STURMIUS (Jams) was born at Straſburgh in the year 1489 [4], of one 
of the moſt noble families of that place, and made himſelf illuſtrious by the ſervices he 


”Y did to his country. He exerciſed the moſt conſiderable offices with great capacity and 
146, probity, and gloriouſly performed ſeveral deputations both in the diets of the empire; 
iy and at the courts of Vienna and England. He very much contributed to the alteration 


ite: 
Sy Patt, 
40% 


| (2) . 2. 95. 


i) Melch. A- 


dam, ubi infra, 


that was made in religion at Straſburgh in the year 1528, and to the erection of the 
college that was opened ten years after (a), and to Sleidan's Hiſtory [BJ. He died at 


Straſburgh on the thirtieth of October 1553 (5). 


He had been ſome years without 


receiving the ſacrament, being offended at the diſputes of Divines about the ſenſe of 
theſe words, his is my body, See the remark [D] in the following article, 


[4] He was born at Straſburgh in the year 1489.] 


Melchior Adam places his birth in the year 1490 (1); 


but he mentions his epitaph (2) wherein it is placed in 
the year 1489. I rather chuſe to follow the epitaph, 


then the narrative of that writer. It is ſaid in Mo- 


reri's Dictionary, that our James Sturmius was born at 
Sleida, near Cologne, according to YVerheiden. This is 


after he had begun his fludies at Liege, went on with 
them at Paris, and that he had the direction of the uni- 
werfity of Straſburgh, in the quality of Refor, is a con- 
ſequence of his firſt miſtake, viz, of his falſly ſuppo- 


fory.] That Hiſtorian acknowledges it. 


© having been confined 10 his bed for laub months by a 
© Puartan Ague. He was paſt his fixty-third year. 
See how dangerous it is to truſt to quotations, that 
have not been compared with the original. | 

[B] He wery much contributed ..... to Sleidan's hi- 
* Hiſtoriam 
nihil magis decet quam veritas atque candor. Ego 


mihi ſuppeditarunt acta, quæ ſtudiose collegi, de 
© quorum fide nemo dubitare poſſit: Intervenit etiam 
« yere nobilis & præclari viri, Jacobi Sturmii, ſub- 
* ſidium & opera, qui per annos amplius triginta ver- 


e Mexrrd ſing that Verheiden ſpeaks of James Sturmius. What ( ſatus in publicis & arduis negociis, maxima cum 
fifth vr follows is not better. He died, not 1570 years old, laude, quum ſua me non dedignaretur amicitia, quæ 
i (% u. Ma. 24 Verheiden ſays, but in his climacterical year (4). Ver- * fuit ipſius humanitas, dubitantem & hzrentem ali- 


(5) Verheiden, 


138. | 


Teiſſier, ibid. 


Juriſconſultor. 
Fag. 95. 


8) Pantaleon, 


rico, ad diem 


030br, pap, 


(9) Sleidanus, 


. 1553, 


in Iconibus, pag 


(7) Apud Melch. Sturmius lived above fixty-three years. 
Adam, in Vitis 


Hiſtor. Jb. x x4 
filiem, 925, ag © dence and integrity, and who was truly an honour to 


heiden does not deſerve ſuch a cenſure ; he only ſays 
that John Sturmius died being above eighty years 
old (5), which is true. Thuanus is miſtaken when he 
lays that James Sturmius died in his climacterical year 
(6). His epitaph (7) imports, that he died in his 
ſixty-fourth year. Note, that Pantaleon (8), who 


(6) Thuan, apud quotes Sleidan, tells us, that James Sturmius departed 


this life in his climacterical year ſixty-three. Sleidan 
does not ſay ſo; on the contrary he obſerves that 
I ſhall ſet 


down the whole paſſage, becauſe it contains a juſt en- 


comium upon the perſon, who makes the ſubject of 
this article. Octobris die penultimo, Jacobus Stur- 
* mius, vir longe & prudentiſſimus & integerrimus, ac 


in Diario Hiſto- © plane decus nobilitatis Germanicæ, propter eximias 
39 * animi dotes & doctrinam inſignem; è vita decedit 
327- * Argentorati, chm ex febri quartana per tempus 


©. bimeſtre decubuiſſet. Ætatis annum exceſſerat ter- 


* tium & ſexageſimum (9). - - On the thirtieth of 


October, Fames Sturmius, a man of the greateſt pru- 


© the German Nobility, by reaſon of his exquiſite parts 
and uncommon learning, died at Straſburgh z after 


© quando in vadis atque ſcopulis, peritus ipſe guberna- 
© tor, ſubinde reduxit in viam æquabilem minimeque 
© falebroſam, & majorem operis partem, ante mor- 
© bum, quo ſablatus interiit, meo rogatu perlegit, & 
© quorum oportuit, diligenter admonuit (10). - -- - - 
© Nothing is more becoming hiftory than truth and candour. 
« I for my part have been at all poſſible pains not to fail 
* in this point; for 1 have taken nothing at random, 
* nor upon flight hear-ſay, but have carefully collected 
ol 
© rannot be doubted. I have likewiſe been greatly aſſiſted 
* by that noble and eminent perſon Fames Sturmius, 
* ewho was himſelf employed for above thirty years in 
© public and arduous affairs, and acquitted himſelf with 
great reputation. As he was pleaſed to honour me 


cle PERICLE&, 


(a) See remarir 
[P], of the fol- 
lowing article, 


() Taken from 
Melchior Adam; 
in Vitis Juriſc, 


fag. 91; & ſei 


(to) jo. Sleida- 
nus, Epiſt. De- 
icat, Hiſtor. 


folio m. a v. 


my materials out of records, the authority of which 


© with his friendſhip, ſo when he found me ſometimes 


© ewavering and entangled amidſt rocks and ſhallows, 


ſecure track. Before the ſickneſs of which he died, he 
© peruſed at my- entreaty the greateſt part of the work, 


and took pains to give me all necefſary hints and admo- 


© mtntions.” 


© like à fhillful pilot he conducted me into an even and 


STURMIUS (Jonn) was born at Sleida in Eifel (a) near Cologne (Y) the firſt (a) Ses his E- 
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of October 1507. He ſtudied firſt in his native country, with the ſons of Count fiie Dedicatory 
Manderſcheid, whoſe receiver his father was. Afterwards he ſtudied at Liege in lume of Cicero's 
St Jerom's college, and then he went to Louvain in 1524, where he ſpent five years, Oftions- 
three in being inſtructed and two in inſtructing others; and his ſchool-fellows were John () ach. adam; 
Sleidan, Gonthier Andernac, Chriſtopher Montius, Bartholomew Latomus, Andrew in dg Philo- 
Veſalius, James Omphalius, and ſome others, who became famous, and had a great 
affection for him. He ſet up a Printing-houſe with Rudger Reſcius, Greek-profeſlor, 
and printed ſome Greek authors, beginning with Homer, and ſoon after he carried thoſe 
editions to Paris in 1529 (c). What Melchior Adam ſays, is not true, that he was (e) ia. Bid. 
familiarly acquainted with Conrad Goclenius at Louvain [4]. He was "AF my 

| 5 | eſteeme 


) 
he 1 


[4] It is nat true that he was familiarly acquainted ſelf thus: © Tbidem (Lovanii) cum familiariter verſa. 
With Conrad Goclenius.] Melchior Adam expreſſes him- | © retur cum Rudgero Reſcio, & Conrado Goclenio, 
3 | | JR © hominibus 
7s | = 


(1) Melch. A- 
dam, in Vitis 
Philoſophor. 
Pag. 342. 


STURMIUS, 

eſteemed at Paris, whete he read public lectures upon Greek and Latin authors, and 
upon Logic. He alſo married there, and kept many boarders ; but becauſe he liked +» 
the new opinions, as they were called, he found himſelf in danger more than once, which 
doubtleſs was the reaſon why he removed and went to Straſburgh in the year 15 37; to 
fill up the place the magiſtrates offered him. The year following he opened a ſchool 
there, which became famous [B], and by his means obtained of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II, the title of an univerſity in the year 1566. He was a good Philologer, and 
writ Latin with great purity, and his way of teaching was very methodical, Upon this 
account the college of Straſburgh, of which he was rector, became the moſt flouriſhing in all 
Germany. His talents were not confined within the bounds of his ſchool; for he was 
intruſted with ſeveral deputations in Germany, and into foreign countries, and acquitted him- 
ſelf in thoſe employments with great honour and vigilance, He ſhewed an extraordinary 
charity to the Proteſtant refugees. He was not contented to beſtir himſelf in order to hel 
them in their miſery by his advices and recommendations ; but he ran in debt and grew 


© hominibus literatiſſimis, utriaſque linguz Græcæ & 
Latin Lovanii tum Profeſſoribus, &c. (1). - - As he 
« vas familiarly acquainted at the ſame place with Rudgerus 
© Reſcins and Conrad Goclenius, two very learned men, 
and at that time profeſſors at Louvain of both the 
© Greek and Latin languages, &c.” Theſe words are 
not clear enough : the plain meaning of them ſeems 


to be that Conrad Goclenius was profeſſor of the 


Greek and Latin tongues, as well as Rudgerus Reſ- 
cius; but it was not ſo. Goclenius was only pro- 
feſſor of the Latin tongue, and Reſcius of the Greek. 
The words I am going to quote out of John Sturmius 
will inform us of this diſtinction, and, beſides, that he 
applied himſelf to Reſcius, who had fallen out with 
Goclenius, and was little acquainted with the latter. 
© Memini ego, Hermanne princeps IIluſtriſſime, $S» 


© Sturmius ſpeaks to the Archbiſhop of Cologn in the epi- 


„ 6a Ka wow- ẽ˙ĩ• mm œꝗt AS 9A. SAS , d 4.9% .:64 


* file dedicatory of the ſecond volume of Cicero's Orations, 
cum Lovanii ante annos quindecim eſſem, præclaram 
de Comite Schauemburgio, quem tu tibi adjutorem 
atque ſucceflorem cooptaſti, ſpem nobis omnibus da- 
tam eſſe. Audivit ille tum quotidie in Latina lingua 
doctorem, diſertum hominem Conradum Goclenium : 
cum ego Rutgeri Reſcii propter græcas literas, quas 
ille omnium optime tradebat, eſſem ſtudioſus : ob 
eamque cauſſam minus ego Conrado familiaris qui a 
Rutgero diſſentiebat. Sed de Schauemburgio conſen- 
tientes noſtri ſenſus erant, maximum aliquando 
ornamentum atque lumen in ſua Repub. futurum, 
fi eum curſum ſtudiorum, in quo tum erat, poſſet 
conficere. - - - Moſt illuſtrious Prince Hermanus, 1 
remember that about fifteen years ago, while I was at 
Louwain, we had conceived excellent hopes of Count 
Schauemburg, whom you choſe for your aſſiſtant and 
ſucceſſor. At that time he daily frequented the ſchool 
of the eloquent Conrad Goclenius, profeſſor of the Latin 
tongue; whereas I applied myſelf to Rudgerus Reſcius, 
evho taught the Greek language the beſt of any: and for 
this reaſon I was the leſs familiarly acquainted auith 
Conrad, who was at variance with Rudgerus. Newer- 
theleſs we had all the ſame notion of Schauemburg, 
wiz, that he auould prove a ſhining light, and an 
© exceeding great ornament to his country, if he could but 
* finiſh the courſe 70 ſtudies in ewhich he was then en- 
«* gaged.” I have ſaid more than once, that it is a fault 
not to date Epiſtles Dedicatory and Prefaces, and I 


have been confirmed in this opinion as I was tran- 


ſcribing this paſſage of Sturmius ; for as it is not 


ſaid in my edition, which is that of Straſburgh, apud 


(2) That is, the 
date of a letter. 


Jeſiam Rihelium 1558, whether it be the ſecond or 
the third, &c. I ſhould have thought that it is the 
firſt, and conſequently that Sturmius dedicated it in 
the year 1558 : but had I drawn ſuch a conſequence, 
I had been miſtaken in ſeveral things ; I had falſely 
believed that he ſtudied at Louvain in 1543, and that 
Conrad Goclenius was then living. In order to avoid 
thoſe miſtakes I have been obliged to enquire into the 
true date of the firſt edition of Cicero's Orations, pub- 
liſhed by Sturmius, and I have found that it came 
out in 1540. Is it nota fad thing to loſe one's time 
by the negligence of others ? Is it reaſonable that the 
omiſſion of a thing, which required no more than a 
daſh of a pen (2), ſhould expoſe many readers to a very 
great trouble? | 

[B] He opened a ſchool in 1538, which became fa- 
mous.] This ought not to be ſo underſtood as if no 

blick lectures had been read in the city of Straſburgh, 
— that year. The contrary is true; for Sturmius 

I 
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the city of Straſburgh. 


_ Poor 


ſays, that when he arrived there Capito expounded 
the Bible, Hedio explained the Goſpels, 3 Bedrot 
taught Greek, Michael Delius (3) Hebrew, Chri- (3) Note that 
ſtian Herlin explained Euclid, Bucer, who was ne Was marid 
writing his retractation without any conſtraint put up- fn deine 

. we ; vg " ſnera, who fock 
on him, and correcting his Commentaries upon the Latin tent, © 

Goſpels, explained in his houſe Themiſtius's Paraphra- Abſquebeſin 
ſes, and James Sturmius, Nicolas Cniepſius, and % /=tine wn 
James Meyer were curators of the ſchool (4). The By Fo Leuery 
ſame Sturmius ſays, that when he made a journey Jo bw Fa 108 
from Louvain to Straſburgh in the year 1528, he found Pappi quari, 
there a ſchool (5), where Bucer read lectures upon the Pag. . 17, 
Pſalms. What was done in the year 1538 is as fol- 
lows. The college received an authentic form under (4) Ex Sturms, 
the ſtatutes drawn up after Sturmius's arrival, and be- . 77, l. 
gan to be ſolemnly regulated according to the diviſion (. um ft. 
of its ſeveral claſſes, and the functions aſſigned to each Aur? aps 
teacher and profeſſor. Read this inſcription, which erat. 14. ii, 
is to be ſeen at Straſpurgh (6). Anno poſt milleſimum Fg. 10. 
© 538, depoſitis armis, & pacata gravi inter Caro- 

* lum V. Imperatorem Rom. & Franciſcum I. Gal- () e Nithan 
liarum Regem, diſcordia, 8. P. Q. Argentin. ae bk 
4 IS” | "Ih - s a 5 
« juventuti CHñRIST IAN religione & liberalibus diſ- py, », 43 
« ciplinis inſtituendæ ludum literarium aperuit. | 


Præfecto primario Jacobo Sturmio, 
Rectore Joan. Sturmio. 


* In the year 1538, the auar being come to an end, and the 


© great quarrel betaveen the Emperor Charles V and 


* Francis I, King of France, being made up, the Senate 
and people of Strasburgh erected a ſchool for inſtructing 
* the youth in Chriſtianity and the liberal arts. 


* Tames Sturmius was ſuper-intendant, 
John Sturmius Rector. 


Thoſe, who ſay (7) that James Sturmius was Rector of (5) See the r. 
the college of Straſburgh (8), would not have con- mark [A], in 
founded that illuſtrious magiſtrate with our John the foregoing 4. 
Sturmius, if they had read that inſcription. This 4 Ae 
confuſion is to be found in a contrary ſenſe in the Me- thi, "I 
morabilia Ecclefiaſtica of Andreas Carolus. That au- 
thor ſtiles John Sturmius Firſt Senator and Syndic of (8) 5e Melchir 
It is in that part of his work Adam, ubi up» 
where he obſerves that the Academy of that place was Pag. 343: 
not made an univerſity till the year 1621. Anno 
ſuperioris Centuriæ ſexageſimo octavo (9), Gymna- (9 Ard 
«* fium literarium Argentinenſe, a Johanne Sturmio —— * 
« fandatum, qui primarium Senatorem & Syndicum ©” — * 
© loci agebat, gratia Maximiliani ſecundi privilegia 21 He 
Academica accepit, & Sturmius, qui commodam | 
rationem inſtituendæ juventutis monſtraverat, perpe- 
tuus Rector creatus eſt; Sed hoc demum anno jus 
Univerſitatis ei Ferdinandus II impertiit, ac poteſta- 
tem conferendi omnium Facultatum gradus honora- 
rios dedit. Micræl. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 172 (10). - - -- - (10) < 
In the year 68 of the laſt century the ſchool at Straſburgh, rolus A 
founded by Fobn Sturmius, who was Firſt Senator and _ ad an, 
Syndic of the place, received the privileges of an 1621. 
Academy by the favour of Maximilian II; and Stur- 
mius, wha had propoſed a proper method for inſtrufting 
the youth was created perpetual Rector. But it auas 
not before the preſent year that Ferdinand II beſtowed 
upon it the rights of an univerſity, and the poawer of 
conferring degrees in all the different faculties." This 
writer, you ſee, quotes Micrzlius, though the latter 
has not committed that fault; for he has very well 
diſtinguiſned the two Sturmius's : he ſays that James, 
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1 Memori> 
leſs Sæcul 
711, ad 1 
21, page 3% 


4) Fer the Cata- P 
x 


14 of them 4g 
Teiſſier, Addi- 
tions aux Eloges 


minded the public good (e). 


ET 
2 


oor for them [C]. He publiſhed ſeveral books (d), and lived till the third of March 1889. 
that is, eighty-one years, five months, and two days. 


Tho' he had loſt his ſight, he 
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He was married three times (/), and left no children / See the re- 


con: , paz. behind him. He had many troubles in his life-time, the greateſt whereof was his being war 01. 


117, 118, E it 


1696. 


Taken from 
baader . 
in Vitis Philo- 
ſophor. Pag 342, 
Yes. 


170 Micræl. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. pag. 
570, Edit. 1699. 


(12) Melch. A- 
dam, ubi ſupra, 


Pg. 345˙ 


613) Sturmius, in 
IV Anti-Pappi, 
Part. iii, pag. 
148. 


(14) Propter æs 
alienum nemini 
noxium vexor 


' expoſed to the perſecutions of the Lutheran miniſters, When he came to Straſburgh he 


found a moderate Lutheraniſm, which he liked well enough, tho? he was of Zuinglius's 


opinion. 


The Lutheran miniſters grew angry by degrees with thoſe, who did not be- 


lieve the Real Preſence: he was diſpleaſed with their violent ſermons, and it is ſaid he 


abſtained ſeveral years from the public exerciſes of religion [D]. 


a Senator and a Syndic, founded the college, and that 
John, who taught the ſcholars, was made Rector of 
it for life. Anno 1568, Argentinenfis ſchola, quam 
jam ante XXX annos Jacobus Sturmius, ſenator prima- 
rius & findicus, adornari curaverat, privilegia a Maxi- 
miliano IT accepit, & Tohannes Sturmius, qui ra- 
tionem inſtituendæ juventutis monſtraverat, perpetuus 
Rector eft creatus. Neoſtra demum ætate, A. 1621, jus 
uni verſitatis à Ferdinando IT accepit (11). 

[C] He ran in debt, and grew poor for them.] 
Read theſe words of Melchior Adam. Cum domus 
illius optimo cuique dies ac noctes pateret, eſſetque 
velut commune quoddam exulum aſylum, peregri- 
* norum ac pauperum hoſpitium, quos omnes fovendo, 
© alendo, foris domique juvando, facultates haud exi- 
guas abſumſit: maxime Gallorum Evangelicorum ſa- 
utem tuendo, in quam omnes ſuas divitias impendit, 
« ipſeque cum ſuis egere maluit, quam communem 
cauſam deſerere : animo laudabili & perpetua gratitu- 
dine digno (12). - - - - - His houſe was open day and 


night te every honeſt man, being as it were a common 


« ſanfuary for baniſhed people, and a place of entertain- 


« ment for the poor and ſtrangers. He laid out very 
© confiderable ſums of money in ſupporting, cberiſping, 
and aſſiſting thoſe at home and abroad; particularly in 
* providing for the welfare of the French Proteſtants ; 
* for upon this he ſpent his whole eſtate, chuſing rather 


© to be in want with his family than to deſert the common 


© cauſe: of ſuch a commendable diſpoſition was he, and 
* þo worthy of a perpetual gratitude.” Sturmius being 
called weſpertilio, a bat, by Oſiander, anſwered, that 


perhaps it was an alluſion to the wveſpertiho in the pro- 


verb, to ſignify that he was very much in debt (13). 
He does not deny that he was, but he maintains that 
he never abſconded to cheat his creditors, and that his 
debts, contracted upon a glorious account, were pre- 
judicial to no body (14); that he was the only ſufferer, 
and that for above ſixteen years (15) that he groaned 
under that yoke, and exhauſted himſelf, by paying 


„ 0s alie- large intereſts, and contracting new debts to pay the 


num honeſtiſſi ma 


de cauſa confla- 


tum. Id. ibid, 


old ones, not one creditor could be produced who had 
loſt one farthing by him. Heus bone wir: quando 
ego unquam, fraudationis cauſa latitavi ? wel patius, 


(15) He ſpoke ſo guando ego unguam latitavi? wel creditorem nomina, vel 


in the year 1580. 


(16) Sturmius, 
ubi ſupra, pag, 


(17) Id. ibid, 


(18) Id. ibid. 
and pag. 1 50. 


(19) 14. ib, 
Fag. 165. 


(20) 18, ibid. 


| Pop. 166. 


indicem produc : qui me fraudationis cauſa latitaſſe dicat, 
aut qui dicat, me latitaſſe, & quando latitarim: & quo 
tempore: & propter quem creditorem. Creditorem unum 
nomina : qui annos jam ſedecim uno nummo in hoc are 
alieno fraudatum ſe d me were poſſit dicere. Sedecim 
enim annos & eo amplius in hac miſeria verſor; unum 
creditorem produc, qui unius teruncii, mea cauſa, & 


meo nomine jacturam feciſſè jure conqueratur, tametſi gra- 


viſſimis uſuris & verſuris, tot jam annos exhauriar (16). 
Afterwards he declares that he has run in debt to 
maintain his Proteſtant brethren. Cur non iſtud potius 

 cogitavit innocentia & caritas, & fimplicitas tua? Hic 
homo horum hominum KEcclefias defendit, propter quas eſt 
ere alieno oppreſſus, & propter quas omne æs ſuum, jam 
alienum eſt : qui propter &s alienum, in extremam 
exeſtatem deeftus eft (17). I do not think Oftander 
alluded to that proverb. I believe he uſed the word 
wveſpertilio only to reflect upon Sturmius for being 
neither a profeſſed Lutheran nor a profeſſed Calviniſt. 
Sturmius was ſenſible that it might be Oſiander's mean- 
ing, and vindicated himſelf in that reſpect (18). 

[D] I is ſaid he abſtained ſeveral years from the pub- 
lic exerciſes of religion. ] Oſiander laid to his charge that 
he had never been at church for the twenty laſt years. 
Sturmius made him this anſwer (19) : If you ſhould 
preach thirty years at Straſburgh I would never go to 


your ſermons. During the laſt thirty years I would 


have conſtantly avoided to hear you preach, if I had 
been obliged to be ſilent, and to approve your inve- 


ctives by my filence. (20) After I had been ſilent 


VOL. V. No. CXXV. 


He was preſſed hard, 
and 


and kept off a long time from the ſermons and diſputes | 


of your miniſters, I was preſent at the laſt public 
diſputation of Pappus ; and becauſe I ſaid ſomething, 
which might have removed the perplexity the opponent 
had reduced him to, I raiſed a ftorm againſt me, by 
which I have been almoſt overwhelmed : how then 
can you object to me that I have been twenty years 
without going to your ſermons ? Et mihi objicis viginti 
annorum neglectas conciones; cum una diſputatiuncula, cui 
vix interfui, me prope perdiderit? He mentions to him 
thoſe, who in the primitive Church, put off receiving 
baptiſm till the laſt moment of their lives ; which 
ſhews that they were a long time without communi- 
cating. He alledges, James Sturmius, who had been 
ſeveral years without receiving the communion, and 


abſtained from it, by reaſon of the diſpute the mini- 


ſters had raiſed about the Euchariſt. * Quis Jacobo 


* Sturmio fuit diligentior, in noſtræ urbis religione, & 


Senatus autoritate defendenda ? Quam -multos annos 
ille vir ad menſam Domini non acceſſit? Quam quæſo 


ob cauſam aliam, quam propter hoc Theologorum 


c 

6 

c 

© difſidiam ? Idcircone aut Eccleſiam, aut Senatus au- 
* toritatem contemſit (21). - - - - What man in this 
city avas more active in ſupporting our religion, and the 
* authority of the ſenate, than F ames Sturmius? Mever— 
« theleſs he abſtained many years from the holy communion, 
« becauſe of the difference of Divines upon this point. But 
did he for that deſpiſe either the Church, or the autha- 
* rity of the ſenate ?' His other anſwers give ground to 


believe that Oſiander accuſed him of hindering his wife, 


his ſervants, and his boarders, from going to church. 
He calls it a falſity, and defies his adverſary to pro- 
duce a witneſs of his accuſation. I married, ſays 
he, my third wife ſeyen years ago ; I lived twenty 
years with the firſt (22), and as many years with the 
ſecond (23). No body can ſay that they have not 
conſtantly heard ſermons, and received the communion, 
and been very careful to give alms. I ſhall ſet down 
in Latin what concerns his ſervants. * Tot jam annos, 
© tot ſcribas & famulos, tot ancillas, tantam familiam 
* habui : ex his unum aliquem bonum compares, qui 
© dicat, ſe meo juſſu, aut me autore a concionibus, 
& a ſacra menſa abfuiſſe (24). - - T have had for 


* ſo many years ſuch a numerous family of tranſcribers, 
« footmen, and ſervant-maids. Now find one honeſt per- 
* ſon among all theſe, who can ſay that he had my com- 
* mands or authority, for not hearing ſermons and receiving 
* the ſacrament.” He names ſome of his boarders, and, 
among others, two grand-ſons of a ſiſter of Martin 
Luther, who, ſays he, will witneſs that I never re- 
proved them for hearing ſermons. Hitherto he has 
ſaid nothing that contains a formal denial of what was 


objected to him, that he had been twenty years with- 


out hearing any ſermon ; but afterwards he calls it a 
lie, as you may ſee in theſe words: At viginti jam 
© annos nullas conciones audiviſti: at ſi tu iſtud vi- 
* ginti annos affirmes, totos viginti annos mentieris, 
quod pace tua diftum velim. Quamobrem, inquis, 
non venis ? tot jam annis. An non reſpondi? fi 
© tu tot annos conciones tales haberes, cujuſmodi tu 
& Pappus ſæpe habetis : tot ego te etiam deinceps, 
* audire nequeam, & cauſam quzris, quam tibi jam 
© expoſui (25) ? - - - - But you ſay that I have heard no 
* ſermons for taventy years. If you inſiſt upon its being 
« twenty years, I muſt beg leave to tell you that it is a 


(21) Id. ibid. 


(22) Joanna 

Ponderia. Id. ib. 
pag. 167. Mel. 
chiar Adam, u bi 


ſupra, pag. 343, 


& 34.5, calls ber 
FJobanna Piſonia, 
which douhtleſs 
made Mr Baillet, 
article Ixxv, of 
the Anti call her 
Joanne le Pois. 
Melchior Adam, 
pag. 345, ſays 


e was a native 


of Paris, and that 
ſhe died afew years 


after her huſband 
had ſettled at 
Straſburgh, 
Which cannot 
be, ſince ſhe 
lived twenty 
years with him. 


(23) Margarita 
Wigandia: ſhe 


was the daughter 


of the wife of 
John Sapidus, 
colleague of Stur- 
mius: the only 
ſon ſhe had by 
him died a child. 
Melch. Adam, 
ibid. 


* groſs falſhood. You aſe why I have not come to church 24 Sturm. nhi 


« for ſo many years? Have I not already anſwered you ? 
* If you were to preach for ſo many years in the manner 
« that you and Pappius do, juſt ſo long would I refuſe to 
© hear you, and yet you aſk the reaſon, which I have al- 
ready told you. To make this part of his anſwer co- 
herent, we muſt ſuppoſe that he did not avoid all 
ſorts of ſermons in general ; but only thoſe of ſuch 
rigid Lutherans as Pappus was. 


Ttt Nevertheleſs 


ſupra, pag. 167, 


(2 5) Id. ibid, 
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and forced to deelare himſelf, and was not the ſtrongeſt, for they turned him out of 


his place [E]. 


| Nevertheleſs it is certain that a Divine of the Con- 
feſſion of Augſburgh, has aſſerted that John Sturmius 
was above twenty years without going to church and 
receiving the ſacrament, and that he uſed to play at 
cheſs in ſermon-time. Yenerabile Miniſterium Argen- 
toratenſe non ignorat, Sturmium ultra 20 annos nec tem- 
plum freguentäſſe, nec ſacra cana uſum. Retulit mihi 
M. Frideric. Rhodius, olim Superintendens Arnſtadi- 
enſis in Thuringia, gravis Theologus, quique multos per 
annos Sturmii fuerat domeſticus conviftor, ſe illum wvidiſ}e 
nunquam in templo, fed plerumque ludo ſcachorum diebus 
(26) Conradus Dominicis ſub concionis tempus triviſſe (26). Mr Cre- 
Schluſſelburg, in nius, who affords me this curious paſſage, mentions 
extrema, con- another, which ſhews what John Pappus anſwered, 
t-nte, chriſtiana, heing accuſed of never praying for the Reformed 
53 5 5 Churches of France. How could John Sturmius, ſays 
plicatione ad ca- he, hear me pray for them ? I have ſerved theſe ten 
lumnioſum years the church and univerfity of Straſburgh, and he 
Script, Chriſtoph. has never heard my lectures nor my ſermons. Tu vero 
Pelargi, apud audiweris? E cquam igitur ſcholam meam, aut concionem 
Crenium, Ani- 7 ö ad 
wadverf. Philol. Foto b0c decennio, quo in ſchela & Eccleſia jam miniſiro 
& Hiftoric. Part, audiwviſti (27) ? Afterwards Pappus tells him what he 
wi, pag. 142. begs of Go p, not only for the Proteſtants of France, 
| but alſo for all perſecuted Churches. 1. That the 
(27) Jo. Pappus, errors which their miniſters teach them, be not im- 
1 Futed to them. 2. That Go p would be pleaſed 
pag. 118, apud to diſcover to them the truths they are igno- 
Crenium, ubi rant of. 3. To ſtrengthen them in their afflictions, 
ſupra, pag. 140. and enable them to ſuffer them patiently, and not 
to relapſe into Popiſh Idolatry. 4. To convert or 
reftrain their perſecutors. Atqui ego quotidie, & in 
Eccleſia, & domi Deum precor, non modo pro Gallicanis, 
ſed pro omnibus afflictis & perſecutionem patientibus Ec- 
clefiis : & ne neſcias, hæc ipſis precor. 1. Ne Dominus 
iþfis errores, quibus inſcientes imbuuntur @ ſuis Dodtori- 
bus imputet, & c (28). 
I muſt not forget that Sturmius was accuſed of flat- 
tering the Roman Catholics. If this accuſation was 
grounded on his writing againſt them in a civil, and 


(28) Id. ibid. 
apud Crenium, 


ibid. pag. 141. 


not in a paſſionate and injurious manner, it was very 


unjuſt. His moderation was very acceptable to his 
Popiſh adverſaries ; and Cardinal Sadolet, and John 
Cochlæus writ very civilly againſt him (29). He 


(29) Sturmius, 


in Part, iii, An- aſked (30) whether they would alledge as a proof, 
ti-Pappi IV, pag. a piece of poetry, wherein he had lately congratulated 


150. the Biſhop of Straſburgh upon his coming to town, 
and his agreement with the magiſtrates ; and he main- 
tained that it would be a very wrong reaſon, ſee- 
ing the friendſhip eſtabliſhed between that prelate 
and the magiſtrates, was a very proper ſubje& for a 
congratulation ; and he adds a particular reaſon, 
grounded upon the family of that prelate. He was 
Count of Manderſcheidt, related to thoſe with 
whom our Sturmius had learned the Latin tongue. He 
confeſſed that many illuſtrious perſons of the Church 
of Rome had been his friends and his patrons, and he 
declared, that tho' we are diſpleaſed with the conduct 
of great men and princes in ſome reſpects, yet we 
ought to eſteem their virtues and fine qualities. (31) In 
* magnis autem viris & in Principibus, etiamſi ali- 
qua diſpliceant, tamen virtutes magnæ ſunt conſide- 
randz, ut in Sadoleto, Bembo, Julio Phlugio, aliiſ- 
que doctiſſimis viris. In Carolo V pater tuus (32), fi 
meminiſti, quid improbarit, noſti: tamen quæ nobis 
non placebant in hoc Imperatore, ita non placebant, 
ut illi in ratione militari gloriam, & in victoriis æqui- 
tatem, & fortunam non adimeremus. - - - - Great 
men and princes, tho" they may diſpleaſe us in ſome 
things, are nevertheleſs to be eſteemed for their eminent 
virtues and good qualities; for example, Sadoletus, 
Bembo, Julius Phlugius, and other learned men. You 
remember, I ſuppoſe, what your father found fault 
ewith in Charles V : nevertheleſs thoſe things which did 
not pleaſe us in that emperor, diſpleaſed us in ſuch a 
manner, that aue did not ſeek to ſtrip him of his glory 
in war, of his moderation in wiftory, and of his 
good fortune” To this example of Charles V he 
adds that of the Guiſes, pretending that the French 
Proteſtants did not ſcruple to acknowledge their va- 
lour, their parts, &c, It muſt be confeſſed that thoſe 
maxims are very reaſonable ; but they are little pra- 
ctiſed by men tranſported with zeal, or of a fiery 
temper, | 


(30) Id. ibid. 
Pug. 169. 


(31) 19. ibid, 


(32) He ſpeaks 
to Andreas O- 
ſiander a Divine 
of Tubingen. 
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being ſupported by authority, obtained the victory, 


I have mentioned in another place the encomium he beſtowed upon 


Calvin's 


LE] He was preſſed hard . . . . . and aba, not the 


Hrongeſt; for they turned him out of his place.] He was 


ſuſpected of Calviniſm from the year 1561, as it ap- 
pears from the letter he writ to Melchior Speccer, on 
the 26th of October, of the ſame year (33) ; for he in- (31) tt 5; , 
forms him of the reaſons that moved him to expound St tho of 20 
Chryſoſtom, and anſwers what was ſaid of him, that he chius in the f. 
was like a ſnail, which began to ſhew it's horns after 227 . bag. 
they had been hid for a long time (34). He clearly diſ- Rs 
covered his thoughts about the Euchariſt, which occa- (3%) 1,,,;. 
ſioned the firſt perſecution he was expoſed to (35). He )imacem el 0s 
defended Zanchius in the quarrel, of which I ſhall ſpeak annos jam my. 
in another place (36), which made him more odious © Letuerim, 
ſtill to the Lutherans ; and he was ſo much diſpleaſed Ns 
with their proceedings, that he had a mind to leave 7p. N 
Straſburgh and to go to Zurich. I find this particular 4. ii, pog. 24, 
in a letter of Zanchius to Henry Bullinger. * Sed 
quid fi Sturmius quoque me ſequatur, vel potiùs ego (35) Ibid. puy, 
* ipſum ? Is enim conſtituit, ſe ad vos conferre, &, fi _ 
* fieri poſſit, prædium aliquod ſibi apud vos compa- (36) In th 
rare, & ibi tamquam in quodam Tuſculano, totum ſe dee ZANCRE 
S. literarum ſtudio conſecrare, & contra adverſarios US (IEA 
ſuum ſty lum in hac ſenecta pro Chriſto exercere. Sed 
hoc cupit interim celari, donec videat, quem exi- 
tum habitura fit cauſſa. Si igitur, ut ante dixi, 
aliter cadat cauſſa noſtra quam ipſa meretur : non 
ſolim ego ſed etiam Sturmius, libentiſſimè vobiſcum 
vivemus. Si vero ita controverſia noſtra compona- 
tur, nt nobis quoque liceat veritatem tueri: Stur- 
mius quidem manebit, ego verò faciam, quod tu ipſe 
conſultius gloriæ Dei futurum judicaveris (37). - - (37) Epift. Zan- 
Put what if Sturmius ſhould follow me, or rather I ii, lb. u, pap 
him ? For he is reſolved to retire among you, and to 
purchaſe a ſmall eflate there, if poſſible, where he 
may dedicate himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of the holy 
Scriptures, and exerciſe his pen in his old age againſt 
his adverſaries in behalf of CHRIST. But he dbfires 
that this may be kept ſecret in the mean time, till he 
fee what iſſue the cauſe will have. If therefore, as I 
have already hinted, our cauſe ſhould be otherwiſe 
determined than juſtice requires, both Sturmius and J 
will chuſe to come and live with you. But if the dif- 
ference ſhould be ſo made up, as that awe likewiſe ſhall 
be allowed to defend the truth ; in that caſe Sturmizs 
will remain where he is; and ] for my part ſhall do 
avhatever you think moſt adviſable for the glory of 
GOD. The quarrel wherein Zanchius was con- 
cerned, had ſuch an iſſue, that Sturmius did not find 
himſelf obliged to retire. But he happened to have 
much leſs credit and good fortune, when there aroſe 
ſome difference between him and Pappus, Doctor of 
Divinity, and Miniſter of Straſburgh. He publiſhed 
(38) ſeveral Anti-Pappus's, and many books were (33) At Neft, 
publiſhed againſt him. You will find many things in the Paine 


* ” * . of T I 157 
relating to this in Mr Baillet's Anti. At laſt Pappus, 3 = 


and had Sturmius deprived of the rectorſhip of the 
univerſity, and the Calviniſts turned out of their places. 
* Idem (30) .. .. adverſus Pappum Argentinenſem (30) Viz. that 
Theologum, turbonem verius, à quo quod loco illo the Form"! of 
moti ſint Noftri, initio facto à venerando ſene Jo- Conse 
hanne Sturmio, ccepit, probavit Michael Beutherus, ringer ens 
in Declaratione Agendæ Ecclefie Argentinenſis (40). 

E = = = = Beutherus . . . proved the ſame thing againſt (40) Hoorn: 

* Pappus, a Straſburgh Divine, or rather a trubulent beck, $1 


* 


„ 
« 
6 


— 0 22 „ | Controvert. 242! 
fellow, who wiolently diſplaced thoſe of our profeſſion, Co DN 


* beginning with that venerable old man Fobn Sturmius. © ?? 


They are the words of a reformed Divine, who calls 
Pappus a ſhuMing and factious man; but the Luthe- 
rans maintain that he was an excellent ſervant of 
Gov, a very ſtout champion, and an invincible com- 
batant in the ſpiritual war for the pure Goſpel (41) ; (41) Stramm 
and that Sturmius was deprived of his place for no & ett 
other reaſon but becauſe he had raiſed ſome troubles. * 
Job. Pappus. .. infignis Argentinenſium Athleta ad- ae militem at- 
verſus Joh. Sturmium, Rectorem Academiæ, Rhetorem que Athleum 
Catvinianorum, & ob turbas datas tandem ab officio re- invictum. * 6 
motum. (42). Perhaps not to overwhelm the good old 22 . 
man, and to make the thing more tolerable to him, the 910 pag. 226, 
odious words of deſtitution and expulſion were omitted, 

and they gave him to underſtand that they diſpenſed 2) Micreli 
him from the rectorſhip of the univerſity by reaſon 45 ſupra, Pag. 
of his old age. I have read a reformed author, _— 783. 

makes 


43) 
Gryna 
IX, li 
151. 


(44) | 
153 


(4% 
apud ; 
Addit. 
Tom, i. 


(45) I 
ticle ( 
remar! 


(47) 1 
pears þ 
Epiſtle 
to the 
dated a 
burgh, 


1539. 


48) 8 
in Ant 
ſecunde 


(49) E 
words, 
ſignify 
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(a) Dio 


(>) Plir 


2 v, cap, 


e) Pia 
lays fon 
of it, 


im. 
anchii, 
g 225. 


d. pap, 


the 27. 
\NCHL. 
ROME), 


At Neuftad, 
je Palatinate 
ge year 1570 
in the year 
, in 4t0. 


\ Viz, that 
Formulaty of 
cord had been 
n altered by 
Lutherans 


) Hoorn- 
ck, Summ 
niroverls P⁴5² 
5. 


1 Strenunm 
præſtit t # 
lo ſpir tua 


4) Biere b 
di ſupra) 7.85 
85. 


0, Tacobus © 
(43) Jo. Jac 


Epiſt. 
Gonne 
IX, . 15 Rags 
151. | 


153. 


) Thuanus, 
apud Teifſier, 
Addit. aux Elog. 
Tim, ii, Pp. 116. 


45) In the arti- 
tice CALVIN, 
remark [F J. 


(47) This ap- 
pears by a ſhort 
Epiſtle of Calvin 
to the reader, 
dated at Straſ- 
burgh, Auguſt 1, 
1539. 


48) Sturmius, 
in Anti- Pappo 
ſecundo, P. 111. 


(49) Except the 
words, which 
ſignify that it is 
the third edition. 


(a) Dio, 1:b, Ix, 
(0 Plinius, 6B, 


D, cap. i. 


e) Pliny, ibid, 
ſays ſomething 
of it, 


(1) Tacit, An- 
nal. !ib, xi, cap. 
*X'x, ad ann, 


814. 


(2) It is thought 
to be that now 


Angleſey. 


STURMIUS. SUETONIUS. 


Calvin's Inſtitution [F]. I ſhall take notice 


makes uſe of this turn, that Heaven declared him 
emeritus in the year 1583. Uſque ad annum Chriſti 
1583 quo Deo placuit eundem rude donare (43) . . . 
Exiſtimo autem P. Sturmium noſtrum, rude, quo 
« divinitus donatus eſt, contentum &'* (44) - - - 
Jill the year 1583, when it pleaſed G O D to diſcharge 
« him as one that had ſerved his time.. Now 1 fancy 
* that Sturmius was very well contented with this diſ- 
charge, &c. I take this from a letter, which con- 
tains a handſome parallel between Theophraſtus and 
Sturmius. Here follows a paſſage that wants to be 
rectified. *© John Sturmius . .. having continued in 
his office till he was eighty years old and above, 
found himſelf no longer able to diſcharge the duties 
of it, and obtained from the magiſtrates of Straſ- 
„ burgh, that his place ſhould be filled up by Mel- 
chior Junius, his ſcholar (45).” It is not true that 
he exerciſed his office till he was eighty years of age 
and above ; he loſt it in 1583, which was the ſeventy- 
ſixth year of hs age. He deſired no ſucceſſor, becauſe 
he was no longer able to continue in it ; it was taken 
from him. | 

[F] 1 have mentioned, in another place (46), the en- 
comium he beſtowed upon Calvin's Inſtitutions.) And I 


ſaid that this encomium concerns the edition of the 


year 1543, Which is the third, I went upon two rea- 
ſons : one is, that it is certain the ſecond edition is 
that of the year 1539 (47) ; the other is that theſe 
words of Sturmius, * Inftitutio Chriſtianæ Religionis 
quam primo inchoatam, deinde locupletatam, hoc 
the Chriſtian religion, which he firſt begun, and after- 
« avards enlarged ; but the compleat edition of it he pub- 
liſhed this year, ſuit only with the third edition. 
But to conceal nothing, I ought to mention here what 
I have read in the ſecond Anti-Pappus, viz. that Cal- 
vin being miniſter at Straſburgh, enlarged his Inſtitution, 
and publiſhed it in the ſame city, apud Wendelinum Ri- 
helium, and that Sturmius prefixed to that book the 
judgment he made of it. Ego meam ſententiam in fronte 
ejus libri de Calvino affixi (48). Which does not agree 
with the third edition, viz. that of the year 1543, 
for Calvin was not at Straſburgh that year ; he returned 
to Geneva in September 1541. My conjecture is thus: 
Sturmius knowing that the book was reprinting at 
Straſburgh in 1543, inſerted ſome words, in his judg- 
ment, which fhewed that it was a third edition. And 
therefore it 1s true that the words of Sturmius, which 
I have quoted in the article of Ca Lvin, (citat. 27.) 
concern the third edition, and conſequently I have ſaid 
nothing but what is true ; but I think I ſhould have 
obſerved that Sturmius had prefixed the ſame enco- 
mimum (49)-to the ſecond edition, 1539. Let thoſe 
who have this ſecond edition, judge whether my con- 
jecture be right or not. 

[E] Some faults in Moreri.] I. It is not true that 
Verheiden ſays that James Sturmius avas born at Sleida 
near Cologne, See the remark [A] in the foregoing 


A 


vero anno abſolutam edidit ; - - - - The Inflitution of 


£ 


of ſome faults in Moreri [G]. 


article. II. It is not true that this Sturmius began hit 


ſtudies at Liege, and went on with them at Paris: 


III. And that he perfuaded John Sleidan to write the 
hiflory that made him ſo famous. See in the remark [B] 
of the foregoing article, how far he'contributed to that 
hiſtory. IV. It is not true that John Sturmius per- 
ſuaded him to undertake the eſtabliſhment of an uni- 
verſity at Straſburgh : the only thing they had in view 
then was a ſchool, or what they call in Holland and 
Germany an :/lutrious ſchool (50), which is different 
from an univerſity : however it be, John Sturmius did 
not adviſe ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; for he was ſent for 
from Paris for no other reaſon, but becauſe they had al- 
ready formed the project of that ſchool, that is, they 
had reſolved to introduce into the ſchool that was al- 
ready at Straſburgh, and of which James Sturmius was 
one of the Curators, the beſt regulations, and the moſt 
proper method to promote ſtudy ; and they thought, 


with great reaſon, that John Sturmius was a man well 


3 both to teach and to have the direction of the 
ſchool. V. Moreri ſhould not have ſaid, that the deſign 
of founding an univerſity was happily executed; for, 
I repeat it again, nothing but a ſchool was deſigned at 
that time. VI. He ſhould therefore have ſaid, not 


that John Sturmius had the foundation of that univer- 


ſity confirmed by the emperor, but that he obtained 
from that prince, that the ſchool ſhould be erected 


into an univerſity. VII. When Moreri ſays, that 


after the year 1566, John Sturmius performed . . . ſeve- 


(50) Note; that 
in the illuſtrious | 
ſchools, they do 
not teach Gram- 
mar and Rheto- 
ric ; but they 
were taught in 
the ſchool of 
Straſburgh. 


ral embaſſies . . .. and aſſiſted at ſeveral conferences; he 


intimates that Sturmius had no ſuch employment be- 
fore that time, which is a miſtake ; for not to men- 
tion the other deputations that preceded the year 
1566, it is certain that in 1540, he was ſent to the 
conferences of Worms with Calvin, Capito, and Bu- 
cer (51). VIII. He did not loſe his fight after he had 
taught at Straſburgh for the ſpace of fifty-one years. He 
began to teach there in 1538, and was deprived of his 
place in 1583, and therefore he taught but forty-five 
years. IX. If he had taught for the pace of jifty-one 


(51) See the ſe- 
cond Anti- Papo 
pus of Sturmiusz 
Pag. 112. 


years, and then if he had loſt his fight, Moreri ſhould 


not have e wa between the time when he died, 
and the time when he loſt his eyes: for the year 1589, 


in which he died, according to Moreri, and according 


to the truth, falls in with the fifty-firit year ſince he be- 
gan to teach in that city. X. Moreri ſhould not have 
ſaid that he died at eighty years of age; for he had 
{aid that Sturmius was born in the year 1507, and 
died in 1589. Judge whether Moreri had got the 
art of writing; how careleſsly does he make uſe of 
Melchior Adam ? I omit his calling James and John 


Sturmius's deputations, by the names of embaſſies. He 


ſhould have known that an imperial city has, indeed, 
agents, reſidents, envoys, and deputies, but not am- 
baſſadors. He knew not that the Latin word /egatio 
has a larger ſenſe than the words embaſ and de- 


putation, 


SUETONIUS PAULINUS (Caivs) Governor of Numidia, in the 


year of Rome 794, overcame the Mauri as far as mount Atlas (a); and was the firſt ,, 
Roman captain, who went beyond that famous mountain (5). 


He writ a relation of that 


See the re- 
mark [A]. at 


war (c). He was one of the beſt warriours in his time, and people did not ſcruple to en. 


ſay, that he contended with Corbulo for military glory (4). He performed very noble () That is to ay 
exploits in Britain (e) [A], where he commanded in the year 814, and 8183 but having 


overcome the rebels, he puniſhed them too ſeverely for the devaſtations and ſlaughter they 


[ 4] He performed noble exphits in Britain.] 
Emulation was no ſmall help to him ; for he endea- 
voured to equal the glory Corbulo had got by reco- 
vering Armenia. Sed tum Paullinus Suetonius obtinebat 
Britannos, ſcientia militia, & rumore populi, qui nemi- 
nem fine emulo ſinit, Corbulonis concertator, recepteque 
Armeniæ decus æqgquare domitis perduellibus cupiens (1). 
Having obſerved that the iſle of Mona (2) ſerved the 
rebels for a ſhelter, he reſolved to take it, and ſucceed- 
ed in his deſign with no great difficulty, though the 
multitude of the iſlanders, who expected him on the 
ſhore, and their wives dreſſed like furies, and their 
Druids lifring up their hands to heaven, and utterin 
imprecations, ſurprized the Roman ſoldiers by the 


novelty of the ſpectacle. He cauſed their facred 


had 


groves to be cut down, in which the inhabitants ſa- 
crificed human victims (3), and ſettled garriſons z but 
whilſt he was taken up with thoſe things, he was in- 
formed that the Britons, under the conduct of the 
widow of Praſutagus, King of the Iceni, had riſen 
up in arms, and committed great diſorders. Where- 
upon he went over, and took ſuch effectual meaſures 
to prevent the progreſs of thoſe rebels, that he obtain- 
ed over them a victory as remarkable as thoſe of for- 
mer times (4). It is {aid that about eighty thouſand 
Britons were Killed in that battle, and that the Ro- 

mans 
ſacrifice their priſoners, and to conſult the gods by looking into the 


Id. ibid. cap. XXX. (4) Clara & antiquis victoriis par 
Id. ibid. cap, xxx#vit, | 


England, accords 


ing to the ſtyle 


now-a- days. 


(3) Exciſi luci, 
ſævis ſuperſtitio- 
nibus ſacri; nam 
cruore captivo a- 
dolere aras, & 
hominum fibris 
conſulere deos 
fas habebant - - 
He cut daun the 


groves that were 


conſecrated to their | 


barbarous ſuper- 
tions; for they 
held it lazuful to 


intrails of men, 


ea die laus parta. 
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mark [A]. 


(g) Tacit, Hiſt, 
lib. i, cap. 
lx xxvii. 


(5) Lib. xiv, 
cap. xxix, & ſeq. 


(6) In Epitome 
Dionis in Ne- 
rone, pag. N. 


173, & ſeq. 


(7) Tacitus, in 
Vita Agricolæ, 
cap. xvi. 


S UE TONI US. 


(f) See the re- had made, and therefore he was ſucceeded by a more indulgent man (F). It is thought 


he was conſul in the year of Rome 819 [B]. 


He was one the chief commanders of 


the troops of the Emperor Otho (g), and did not keep up in that war the reputation he 
had got. The ſoldiers openly murmured at his conduct (0); and it is certain that his () 1, ay, j; 
maxims, which conſiſted in venturing nothing, and taking his meaſures with the utmoſt & %, , 


mans did not loſe four hundred men, which was not quite 
ſo many as their wounded. Suetonius's courage and firm- 
neſs, and his prudence and experience, appeared gloriouſly 
on that occaſion. Vou will find a curious account of 
this in Tacitus's Annals (5), and in Xiphilinus (6). 
The vanquiſhed were ſeverely treated, which was the 
reaſon why many rebels remained in arms, fearing the 
conſequences of their ſubmiſſion. Tenentibus arma 
pleriſque, quos conſcientia defectionis, & proprius 
* ex Legato timor agitabat. Hic cum egregius cetera, 

arroganter in deditos, & ut ſuæ quoque injuriæ ultor, 


durius conſuleret; miſſus Petronius Turpilianus tan- 


* 

o 

quam exorabilior, & delictis hoſtium novus, eoque 
pænitentiæ mitior (7). - - M of them remained 
© in arms, being terrified with the conſciouſneſs of their 
* revolt, and particularly afraid of the General. In 
© other reſpects he was a man of great worth; but as 
he treated arrogantl thoſe who ſurrendered themſekves, 
or rather, like a perſon who rewenged his own quar- 
reli, ſeverely; Petronius Turpilianus was ſent in his 
room, a man of a milder temper, and who, being a 
«* ftranger to the faults of the enemies, was for that 


© reaſon the better diſpoſed io accept of their ſubmiſſioms.” 


Theſe words of Tacitus want a ſupplement ; we muſt 


add to them the account he gives in the fourteenth 


book of his Annals. There we find what happened 


before Turpilian ſucceeded Suetonius, wiz. that Julius 


Claſſicianus, who was Intendant in Britain after Sue- 


tonius's victory, fell out with that General, and cried 
him down as much as he could. He aſcribed to him 
the ill ſucceſſes, and imputed the good ones to the 
fortune of the Romans. He gave out that a General 
would quickly come, who would uſe clemency to- 
wards the vanquiſhed, and he writ to the court, that 
the war would never be ended, unleſs Suetonius was 
recalled, Julius Claſſicianus ſucceſſor Cato miſſus, & 


 Suetonio diſcors, bonum publicum privatis fimultatibus 
impediebat: diſperſeratque novum Legatum opperien- 


dum eſſe, fine hoſtili ira & ſuperbia victoris clementer 


(8) Tacitus, An- 
nal. tb, xr, 
cap. xxxvilii. 


(9) Mirabantur 

| (hoftes) quod dux 
& exercitus tanti 
belli confector 
ſervitiis obedi- 
rent - - - The 
enemies wondered 
to ſee a general 
and an army, 
who bad finiſhed 
ſuch a glorious 
war, paying ho- 
mage to a freed- 
man. Id. ibid. 
cap. XXXIX, 


(10) Id. ibid. 
cap. æxxi. 


deditis conſulturum. Simul in Urbem mandabat, nul- 
lum prælio finem exſpectarent, niſi ſuccederetur Sue- 
tonio : cus adverſa pravitati ipſius, proſpera ad for- 
tunam Reipub. referebat (8). Nero hearing of this, 
ſent Polycletus, one of his freedmen, into Britain, 
looking upon him as a fit man to reconcile the gover- 
nor and intendant of the province, and to make the 
rebels accept of a peace. This freedman appeared 
with great pomp, and Suetonius was obliged to make 
his court to him (9) ; however he kept his poſt, till 
it was thought proper to beſtow it upon Turpilian. 

If any one, in order to excuſe Suetonius's ſeverity, 
ſhould alledge the horrid barbarities the Britons ex- 
erciſed upon the Romans, it might be anſwered that 
the Britons did not do it till after they had ſuffered 


prodigious violences and extortions, and that therefore 


the Roman General ſhould not have been ſo implacable 
towards the vanquiſhed ; for there is a vaſt difference 
between thoſe, who riſe up againſt a new maſter, 
whofe yoke is pretty eaſy, and thoſe who ſhake off a 
new domination the moſt tyrannical in the world. In 


the firſt caſe an in ſurrection attended with cruelty de- 


ſerves a ſevere puniſhment; but in the ſecond caſe, 
clemency ought quickly to ſucceed ſeverity. Tacitus 
fays (10), that after the death of a Britiſh King, who 
had made the Roman Emperor joint heir with his two 
daughters, his houſe and his eſtates were plundered, 
his widow was whipped, his two daughters were ra- 
viſhed, the chief perſons of the country were turned 
out of their eſtates, and the King's relations reduced 
to the condition of ſlaves. The Roman colony of 


Camalodunum, made up of Veteran ſoldiers, ſeized 


(11) Id. ibid, 


every body's goods, and turned people out of their 
houſes, being countenanced by the Roman ſoldiers, 
who hoped to have ſome time or other the ſame li- 
berty of plundering the iſlanders. In coloniam Cama- 
lodunum recens deducti, pellebant domibus, exturbabant 
agris, captivos, ſervos apellando : foventibus impoten- 
tiam weteranorum militibus, fimilitudine vite, & Jþc 
ejuſdem licentiæ (11). Theſe proceedings inſpired the 


circumſpection, 


Britons with ſuch a hatred againſt the Romans, and 

with ſuch a violent deſire of recovering or preſerving 

their liberty, that there happened quickly a general 
inſurrection, the effects whereof were bloody and bar- 
barous. The King's widow (12) put herſelf at the (12) xiphihros 


head of the Britons, and made them a very pathetical Slls her py, 


ſpeech (13). She did not forget the laſhes ſhe had a Bunduca, 
TW Tacitus, in hi 
received, nor the rape of her daughters; but alledged Anna, 4 2 
them, the better to encourage them to ſhake off ſuch cap. xxxi, 1 
a hard ſlavery. * Solitum quidem Britannis femina- her Bozgice,, 
rum ductu bellare teſabatur; ſed tunc non ut tantis 5 Life 
majoribus ortam regnum & opes; verum ut unam , eh, ©, 
\ | : | f, Voadica 
e vulgo, libertatem amiſſam, confectum verberibus b 
corpus, contrectatam filiarum pudicitiam ulciſci: eo 
provectas Romanorum cupidines ut non corpora, 
nec ſenectam quidem aut virginitatem impollutam it, and thy 


| \ the tranſeri 
relinquant (14). - - - She remonſirated that it was h © tranſcriber 


It is very likely 
e always called 
her by the lame 


$ - ave ſpoiled the 
indeed an uſual thing for Britons to fight under the original in hw4y 


c 

c 

o 

« 

* 

c 

6 

conduct of women, but that ſhe did not then, as a per- Places. I bellere 
« ſon deſcended from ſuch noble anceſtors, ſeek to be 8 true name jg 
* avenged for the hſs of her kingdom and wealth : ſhe Kink bat in 
only reſented, like one of the <«:lzar, the bfs of her OI 
liberty, the ſtripes that ſhe had endured, and the vio- (13) vo. jt, 
* lated chaſtity of her daughters; for that the luſts of ſpeech in Yigh. 
* the Romans were come to ſuch a height, that they did linus, ubi ſupra, 
6 
c 


not ſpare the bodies, nor refrain their unclean hands Lag. 169, & ſe, 
See alſo Tacitus, 


Tom old age and wirginity., Suetonius's abſence fa- :;;; 
24 1bid, cap, xxxv, 


voured the enterprize of the Britons ; they deſtroyed 
ſeventy thouſand Romans or allies of the Romans (14) Todt. Au. 
(15) ; they gave no quarter, they killed, hanged, or nal. . ai, 
burnt, every man they took. Negue enim capere aut b **%0. 
venundare, aliudve quod belli commercium, fed cades,  _ 
patibula, ignes, cruces, tanquam reddituri ſupplicium, ac (7 64 4 N 
prerepta interim ultione, feftinabant (16). They were — 
no leſs cruel to the women of the beſt quality and the (16) 14, bd. 
greateſt virtue (17) ; they hanged them ftark naked, | 

and cut off their breaſts and ſowed them in their (17) Xiphilin, 
mouths, that they might ſeem to eat them, and then ubi ſupra, pap 
they laid them at full length on ſmall and ſharp 773: 
ſtakes, that ran into their bodies. This is what hap- 

pens when new ſubjects are delivered up to the ſol- 

diery ; but on the other fide the Britons paid dear 

for their barbarity ; for Suetonius puniſhed them 

cruelly. Note, that the Queen, who put herſelf at the 

head of them, poiſoned herſelf after the loſs of the 

battle (18). (18) Tacit. uli 
[B] II is thought he wwas conſul in the year of Rome ſupra, cob. 
819.] It plainly appears from a paſſage of Pliny 3 
that he was conſul (19); which is no leſs evident nus“ ih jo 
from theſe words of Tacitus. Acque eo duces Otho- 155, h dd 
* nianos ſpatium an moras ſuaſiſſe; præcipuè Paulli- Ace; 

© num, quod vetuſtiſſimus ConsUuLARIUM, & mi- : 

© litia clarus, gloriam nomenque Britannicis expedi- (' 9) Pliny, Wb, 
« tionibus meruiſſe (20). - - Aud that for this reaſon . 

* the Generals of Otho moved for time or delays, eſpeci- (20) Tacit, Hit 
« ally Paullinus, the eldeſt Conſular perſon, and a man J. ii, cap. 
famous for war, having acquired à great deal of xxx, ad am 
* glory by his Britiſh expeditions” If it be ſaid that 822. 

there is no need of this paſſage of Tacitus, and that 

it is ſufficient to alledge theſe words out of the 14th 

chapter of the 16th book of his Annals: C. Suetonio 

L. Teleſino Conſulibus Antiſtius Soſianus . . . fibi 

* conciliat. - - - - In the eonſulſhiþ of Caius Suetonins 

and Lucius Teleſinus, &c.* | anſwer that this 

paſſage of the Annals, which is commonly alledged /,,1 Tilemon, 
to prove Suetonius's conſulſhip, does not appear de- Hiſt, ds Emi" 
ciſive, if we conſider a note of Mr de Tillemont (21). 7 , Ps., 
We have ſeen that Suetonius was, in the year of Rome 464. 

822, the moſt antient of thoſe who had been conſuls. This pl 
But Lucius Piſo was ſtill living (22), and had been f n roo 
conſul in the year 809; and therefore Suetonius mult * Gage in Pla) 
have been conſul before the year 809, and conſequently the 0% 
the words of Tacitus's Annals do not concern his con- E. *** 
ſalſhip, ſince they belong to the year 819, or 818. 15 1 

Mr de Tillemont (23) conjectures that Caius Suetonius, (,,) Tillm- 
who was conſul wich Lucius Telefinus in the 66th ibid. 

year of the Chriſtian Ara, that is, in the year 818, Harduin 
or 819, of Rome, was the ſon of Suetonius, who is the 5 W lib, v, 


ſubject of this article. Father Hardouin (24), and al Cap, i pope v. 


(25) 
Hiſt. ! 
i, cap. 
Page 1 


(26) F 
ubi ſup 


(27) 1 
ubi ſup 


_ 
. 


3 
= 


-== 
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(28) T 
Hiſtor. 
cap. Xx 
822. 


(29) Id. 
cap. Xx; 


d. lib, 


wt, 


the other authors I have conſulted, ſay; that our Sue- 


lions tonius Paulinus was Teleſinus's colleague. You will 
Buvky find the ſame opinion in Voſſius, and a fault in Chro- 
tea, nology ; for Voſſius ſuppoſes that this conſulſhip be- 
1 bis \ Vous, de longs to the year of Rome 811 (25). Father Har- 
, el . oy Lats. /ib, douin (26) places it in the laſt year of Nero's life, 
ices, E ; cop. xxvi, and quotes the ſixth book of Tacitus's Annals. He 
he Life E pap. n. 133+ ſhould have quoted the ſixteenth, and remembred that 
h, cap, 4 Nero died the ſecond year after the conſulſhip of Sue- 
= = (26) Harduin, tonius and Telefinus. For the reſt, Mr de Tille- 
1 4 EL mont (27) ſuppoſes, as a thing undeniable, that Sueto- 
he fame 4 Till nius had been conſul before he was ſent into Britain ; 
nd that YH F and the reaſon he goes upon, 1s, that all thoſe wh 
E = ybi ſupra. : 8 pon, 1s, Wno 
criders = were ſent thither had been conſuls. I cannot tell 
ED c whether he is in the right as to this laſt point, and 
belive the proof he takes from theſe words, wetiftiffimus 
mme s conſularium, does not appear to me a convincing one; 
nin for perhaps the meaning of them is, that Suetonius 
” IJ was older than all thoſe who had been conſuls, tho 
8 2 ſome of them had exerciſed the conſulſhip before him ; 
| Xiphi- 3 and therefore I do not abſolutely condemn the com- 
bi ſupra, I mon opinion, nor his neither. There may be ſome 
„ =, Wl reaſons on both ſides : it were ſomewhat ſtrange that 
e 3 Tacitus ſhould never mention the conſular quality of 
DOE I Suetonius, if it had belonged to him, when he com- 
as: hm, I manded in Britain. 9 — 
6. xiv, 3 [C] His maxims, which conſiſted in venturing no- 
*. I thing . . . . . prevented his improving favourable oppor- 
| tunities.] Cæcina, General of Vitellius's troops, made 
d. ibid uſe of a ſtratagem, which did not ſucceed, and was 
2285 like to be fatal to him, becauſe the Generals of Otho 
4. wd. having diſcovered it, avoided the ſnare, and laid ano- 
| ther which the enemy did not perceive. By this 
Niphika. means they obtained a conſiderable advantage, but not 
ra, pag. ſuch as it might have been, if Suetonius had been 
bolder and leſs cautious. Tacitus gives the following 
character of him. Signum pugnæ non ſtatim a 
« Suetonio Paullino pediti datum. Cunctator natura, 
* & cui cauta potius conſilia cum ratione, quam pro- 
* ſpera ex cafu placerent ; compleri fofſas, aperiri cam- 
< pum, pandi aciem jubebat, ſatis cito incipi victoriam 
_ © ratus, ubi proviſum foret ne vincerentur. Ea cun- 
Tacit. uli ctatione, ſpatium Vitellianis datum, in vineas nexu 
, Cap. * traducum impeditas refugiendi : & modica filva ad- 
i, but of < hzrebat; unde rurſus auſi promptiſſimos pretoria- 
n Had (28) Tacitus, © norum equitum interficere (28). - - - - Paullinus did 
"ſhe dd Hiftor, lib, it, „not preſently give the ſignal of battle to the infantry. He 
ſs 8 x, ad ann. cuba naturally ſlow, and preferred wary counſels 
: * grounded upon reaſon to ſuch as proved ſucceſsful by 
Pliny, i. * chance. He ordered the trenches to be filled up, the 
ifs to « ground to be cleared, and the army to be drawn out. 
us th By that delay the troops of Vitellius had time given 
1 le them to make a retreat into vineyards, which the Rnit- 
vii, ad ans © ting of the branches made difficult of acceſs. There 
; * was likewiſe a ſmall wood adjoining, from which they 
* ſallied out and flew the boldeſt of the Prætorian horſe.” 
He rather choſe to give his opinion according to the 
rules of prudence, than to obtain an advantage by 
meer chance. Had he not ſounded the retreat on that 
day, the whole army of Vitellius had been cut in 
Pieces ; at leaſt it was the opinion of both parties : 
\ Tillemont the reaſons he gave of his conduct were not approved; 
ſt. des Emes and I think warriors would readily change the pro- 
n. i, pag u. verb, Too much precaution is craft, into this, Too much 
4. Precaution is an overſight. Let us ſtill hear Tacitus. 


* Czterum ea ubique formido fuit, apud fugientes, 
* occurſantes, in acie, pro vallo, ut deleri cum uni- 
verſo exercitu Cæcinam potuiſſe, ni Suetonius Paulli- 


2) This pa 
a ears from # 


Jage in Plin 6 


+ youn2e"s nus receptui ceciniſſet, utriſque in partibus percrebu- 
ft, Ih * erit. Timuifſe ſe Paullinus ferebat, tantum inſuper 
l. boris atque itineris; ne Vitellianus miles recens & 
z) Tilem. | : caſ} 115 fefſos aggrederetur, & perculſis ; nullum retro 
d. n ha Jubfidium foret. Apud paucos ea ducis ratio pro- 


* bata, in vulgus adverſo rumore fuit (29). - - - There 


qui A. i 5 
| 1 7 05 a. xæ Was Jo great a conſternation among thoſe d fled, 
þ. i, fag. 5 while they met one another in the field, or before the 


* trenches, that, as it ava: generally believed by both 
VOL. V. 


SUETONIUS. 


circumſpeCtion, prevented his improving favourable opportunities [C], and afforded the 
enemies a ſufficient time to take care of their affairs, 
on the day of the general and deciſive battle, and that he boaſted to Vitellius that he 
had betrayed Otho [DJ], which probably was not true; but he was believed upon 
his word, and that ſaved his life. It has been ſaid that the hopes he had of being 
made Emperor, moved him to adviſe that the war ſhould be kept up between 
Otho and Vitellius; but Tacitus thinks he was too wiſe a man to have ſuch 


The worſt was that he ran away 


thoughts 


parties, Cæcina might have been cut off with hit 
* whole army, if Suetonius Paullinus had not ſounded a 
retreat. He gave out that he dreaded the great fa- 
* tigue and journey which ſtill remained to go through, 
and that he ca apprehenſive laſt the troops of Vitellius 
* ſhould have ſallied freſh out of their camp, and ſet 
* upon his men when they were weary, who, if they had 
net with any repulſe, were wholly deſtitute of all re- 
« ſource. This reaſon of Paullinus was approved by 
* ſome few, but was not at all acteptable to the vulgar. 
But if on the one fide Suetonius's circumſpection prov- 
ed ſometimes prejudicial to Otho, it might on the 
other have prevented his ruin occaſioned by the raſh- 
neſs of the other Generals. Suetonius was for pro- 
tracting the war, and his opinion grounded upon very 
ſolid maxims (30), was alſo that of Marius Celſus, (30) They may 
and Annius Gallus, his colleagues (31). But Titian, be ſeen in Taci- 
Otho's brother, and Proculus, Præfect of the Preto. tus, 11d. cap. 
rium, who had the greateſt intereſt with that empe- 1 

ror (32), adviſed the quite contrary, and brought 
things into the greateſt danger. The following paſ- 
ſage is to Suetonius's honour, * Otho conſultavit, 
* trahi bellum; an fortunam experiri placeret. Tum (32) Id. ibid, 
* Suetonius Paullinus, dignum fama ſua ratus, qua #6. 7, cap. 
nemo illa tempeſtate militaris rei callidior habebatur, **. 
de toto genere belli cenſere ; /e/tinationem hoſtibus, | 

© .moram ipſis, utilem diſſeruit (33). . . . . Otho pronus (33) Id. ibid, 
ad decertandum ; frater ejus Titianus, & præfectus lib. ii, cap. 
prætorii Proculus, imperitia properantes, fortunam * 
deo & numen Othonis adeſſe confiliis, affore co- 

* natibus teſtabantur, neu quis obviam ire ſententiæ 

* auderet, in adulationem conceſſerant (34). - - - Otho (34) 14. ibid, 
« held a conſultation whether it was better to ſþin out cap, æxxiii. 
* theqwar, or to try his fortune at once. Suetonius Paul- 

* linus thinking it worthy of his reputation in the mili- 

* tary art, which no man in his days was thought 10 
underſtand better, to give his opinion of the war in ge- 

« neral, argued, that diſpatch wwas for the intereſt of 
« 
6 
c 
„ 
o 
0 
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(31) Ibid, cap. 


XXXﬀ1, 


the enemy, delay for theirs... . . Otho was inclined 

to a battle; his brother Titian, and Proculus, Prefect 

of the Pretorium, hurried on by ignorance, affirmed 

that good fortune, the gods, and the deity of Otho, fa- 

voured their counſels, and would proſper their under- 

takings ; and left any one ſhould contradit their opi- 
nion, they gave into a ſtrain of flattery.” A battle 
being reſolved upon, it was debated whether Otho 
ſhould be there or not, and it paſſed in the negative; 
Suetonius and Celſus not daring to oppoſe it, leſt they 
ſhould be accuſed of expoſing the prince to danger e 
(35). They ſent him therefore with very good troops (35) Id. ibid. 
into a ſafe place: which weakened the army, and | 
diſcouraged the ſoldiers (36), and after that retreat (46) 14, ibid. 
Suetonius and Celſus had only the name of Generals 
(37) 3 their counſels were not followed, every thing (37) Profecto 
depended upon Proculus's fancy. It is therefore no Brixellam O- 
great wonder if the battle was loſt, and if Suetonius thone, honor 
ran away and durſt not return into the camp. But {MP my 
he cannot be excuſed for what I am going to relate; „is ac potefizs 
it is a downright infamy. | penes Proculum 

[D] He boaſted to Vitellius that he had betrayed Otbo.] Præfectum. Cel- 
The commanders of the victorious army, and thoſe ſus & f Os 
who had been vanquiſhed, went to Vitellius at Lyons. hoes eee 
He cauſed ſeveral captains of Otho's party to be put retur, inani no- 
to death, and left Suetonius and Proculus in the un- mine ducum, 
certainty of the event. At laſt they were heard, and alienæ cuipe 
obtained their pardon, becauſe they made him believe xj" 9g 
they had betrayed Otho, and gave an account of the in. _ 
meaſures they had taken to deſtroy him. Szetoninm 
Paullinum, ac Licinium Proculum, triſti mora ſqualidss 
tenuit : donec auditi, neceſſariis magis defenſionibus, quam 
honeſtis uterentur. Proditionem ultro imputabant : ſpa- 
tium longi ante prælium itineris, fatigationem Othoni- 
anorum, permixtum vehiculis agmen, ac pleraque for- 
tuita, fraudi ſuz ad/ignantes, & Pitellius credidit de | 
perfidia, & fidem abſolvit (38). Can any thing be (38) Id. ibid. 
more unworthy of the Roman name ? cap. lx. 


U uu 


DLE] Tacitus 
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(7) In theremark thoughts [ EJ. We ſhall ſee below (i) that it was a miſtake to take him for the 
[418 3 father of Suetonius the Hiſtorian, and to ſay that he wrote the life of Otho. 


[E] Tacitus thinks he auas too wiſe a man to have would give over the war out of a deſire of peace. Nor 
fach thoughts.) He had read in ſome authors, that the can he believe that armies, whoſe manners and lan- 
armies of Otho and Vitellius, whether they were afraid guages were ſo different, could agree in ſuch a deſign, 
of the war, or were diſguſted at both emperors, whoſe nor that moſt of the chief officers, being conſcious of 
infamy diſcovered itſelf daily, thought of coming to their luxury, indigence, and crimes, would have been 
an agreement, and electing a new maſter, or intruſting contented with an honeſt emperor, not beholden to 
the * with that election, and that this was the rea- them for his dignity. Negue Paullinum, qua prudentia 
ſon why the commanders of Otho's troops, eſpecially fuit, ſperaſſe, corruptiſſimo ſeculo, tantam wuloi modera- 
(39) Ex eodem, Paulinus, were for prolonging the war (39). Taci- tronem reor, ut qui pacem belli amore turbawverant, bellum 
10. cap. xxxwii, citus is willing to believe that ſome few men wiſhed in pacis caritate deponerent : neque aut exercitus linguis mo- 
their hearts the public peace and a good prince; but ribuſſue difſonos, in hunc conſenſum potuiſſe coaleſcere: aut 
he cannot perſuade himſelf that Suetonius, who was ſo Legatos ac duces, magna ex parte luxus, egeſtatis, ſcele- 
prudent a man, could hope that in ſo corrupt an age, rum fibi conſcios, niſi pollutum obſtrictumque meritis ſuis ; 
the ſoldiers, who had broke the peace to have a war, Principem paſſuros (40). | (40) Id. ibid, 


SUETONIUS(Caivs SvzTonivs TRANGuIILVs), a Roman Hiſtorian, 
(a) Suidas, in ſon of Suetonius Lenis [A], flouriſhed under the empire of Trajan and Hadrian, He 
To4yzvancc: applied himſelf very much to ſtudy, and I think it may be ſaid that he taught Grammar 


lis him onl ag Forge e. i 
Grammarian, and Rhetoric (a). It is certain he pleaded ſome imaginary cauſes; and I think he alſo 


and mentions 


le of fe. Pleaded ſome real ones before the judges. Pliny, who places him among thoſe who were . Epik. 


; : lib. ii, 
ral grammatical called Scholaſtici (b), a ſort of men who never pleaded or made orations but in a hall, 5 
books written | SPAR. F * 3 ad) 14. Fx; 
„ ²³ OF way of exerciſe (c), affirms in another place (d) that Suetonius deſired him to oth "I 


procure 


(5) Plinius, E- 


LA] Son of Suetonius Lenis.] The proof of this is * an Anguſticlavian; that is to ſay, not yet a ſenator but 
contained in the following paſſage. * Interfuit huic © @ Anigbt; the other was a conſular perſon, nor is there 
bello pater meus Suetonius Lenis, tertiz decimæ le- the leaſt footſtep of that jumble which you make. I take 
(1) Sueton. in © gionis Tribunus anguſticlavius (1). - - - My father notice of this by the by, not from an itch of finding 
Othone, cap. x. * Suetonius Lenis was preſent at this battle, being Tribune fault, as I ſolemnly declare, but that I may prove from 
© of the thirteenth legion, and an Anguſticlavian.” It an evident example how deceitful a thing Criticiſm is, 
appears alſo from theſe words, that Suetonius's father *© and fhew that we ought alſo to be excuſed if we flumble 
was Tribune of the thirteenth legion, and that he was now and then in ſuch a ſlippery path.” 4 45 | 
at the battle of Bedriacum, in which Vitellius's troops Perhaps ſome will think that Suetonius Lenis, father 
defeated thoſe of Otho. Had Muretus exactly remem- of Suetonius the Hiſtorian, was the ſon of Suetonius, 
bred the paſſages of Tacitus, alledged by him, he who is the ſubje& of the foregoing article; but there 
would have made a better uſe of his critical learn- is no ground for ſuch an opinion; for if Suetonius 
ing. He found Linus with a little hole before it in a had been the grandſon, of that great warrior, and of 
manuſcript, whereupon he fancied that three letters that Roman Conſul, he would not have ſpoken of his 
were loſt, and that inſtead of Linus, the true reading grandfather ſo plainly as he does: Avum meum 
was Paulinus ; from whence he inferred that Suetonius * narrantem puer audiebam, cauſſam operis ab inte- 
the Hiſtorian was the ſon of Suetonius Paulinus, who rioribus aulicis proditam, c (5). - - - - When I was (5) Sueton. in 
is the ſubject of the forgoing article. Vidi ego librum, * a boy, 1 have heard my grandfather tell the true cauſe Caligula, eg. 
qui cariem & tineas ſenſerat, in quo poſt nomen Suetonius of that work, which he had learned from ſuch courtiers xix. 
foramen erat exiguum : deinde ſequebatur linus : & ſupra * as had the befl opportunities of knowing theſe things, 
alia manu emendatum lenis: Omnino autem legendum eff © &c.” An Hiſtorian may be ſo modeſt as not to in- 
Paulinus ; id enim ei verum cognomen fuit. Teſlem in ſert in his work occaſionally the glorious titles of his 
eam rem laudabo Tacitum, qui fortis viri neque nomen, anceſtors ; but it is hardly poſſible, that when he men- 
neque wvirtutem tacitam efſe ſivit. Ejus enim & ſæpe in tions his father or grandfather, he ſhould be contented 
annalibus, & in Agricole vita perhonorificam mentionem to name them without mentioning the important offices 
(2) Maret. Va- Jacit (2). He was ſo fond of his conjecture, that he did conferred upon them. Our Suetonius did not forget 
Lum Let, not mind the teſtimonies of Tacitus, which he made his father's tribuneſhip ; much more would he have 
| lib. xw, cap, xi, uſe of; for if he had conſidered them with attention, mentioned his father's generalſhip ; the occaſion neceſ- 
fag. 1144 he might eaſily have perceived that they were wholly farily required it; for it is on account of the battle 
| ps, inconſiſtent with his critical obſervation ; and he would of Bedriacum that he obſerves that his father com- 
have concluded that Suetonius, whoſe exploits are men- manded a legion, during the war of Otho and Vitel- 
tioned by Tacitus, could not be him who was only a lius : but it was in that war that Suetonius Paulinus 
Tribune in the war of Vitellius. To which I add, commanded Otho's troops. 
(3) The fit and that according to the ſame Tacitus, in a work (3) not One Sicco Polentonus had ſaid before Muretus, that 
{cond book of quoted by Muretus, Suetonius Paulinus was one of Suetonius Paulinus is the father of Suetonius the Hiſto- 
Tacitus's Hiſto- Otho's Generals during the ſame war, which uterly Tian. Beſides, he aſcribes to him ſome books that 
TY» deſtroys Muretus's correction. Theſe are very ſtrange were written by the latter, viz. De Inſtitutione Off- 
faults, and yet a Critic ought never to take notice of ciorum, de _—— Scriptoribus, deque hiſtoria ludicra. 
them in an inſulting manner, being always mindful It is in a life of Suetonius, which Pighius inſerted 
that he may want the ſame indulgence when he com- in his Annals (6), and which is of no value. (6) Ad «nm 
mits the like miſtakes, which is unavoidable, Were This Polentonus was ſecretary of the city of Padua 818. ** wu 
I allowed to compare the inferior with the great, I in the beginning of the XVth century (7). Voſ- de 3 
— would apply to myſelf the inference drawn by Lipſius ſius (8) affirms two things: 1. That Geſner ſays that & 106). 
(4) Lipfius, in from this miſtake of Muretus (4). © Quid dicam? Non Suetonius Lenis is the e with Suetonius Paulinus, 
Tacit. Hiflor. inſector te vir elegantiflime, ſed bona fide hæc ſcribis. and that he was the father of Suetonius the Hiſtorian, (7) Se. men 
lib. ii, pag. m. Erras nimis. Suetonius ille Lenis, Tribunus fuit: and author of a life of the Emperor Otho : 2. That ibid, page or 
484. 5 * noſter belli dux. Ille anguſticlavius, id eſt, non- La Popeliniere ſays the ſame. There is no ſuch thing 
| dum Senator, ſed inter equites: Iſte Conſularis, nec in Geſner's Bibliotheca quoted by Voſſius; but the fol- 
* tenue uſquam veſtigium confuſionis ejus quam. facis. lowing words are to be found in the abridgment of 
Hoc mihi in tranſcurſu monitum, non ut carpam it, made by others: Suetonius Lenis, Suetonii Tran- 
* (Fidem teſtor) ; ſed ut claro ſub exemplo doceam * _ pater, Lucii Othonis imperatoris vitam de- 
« quam fallax hæc Critica, & ignoſcendum etiam * ſcriplit. Item librum de inſtitutione obſervata, & 
nobis efle, fi labimur interdum in proclivi iſta via. librum Prætorum (9). - - - - Suetonius Lenis, father (9) Epiton* 
* . - - - What ſhall J ſay? Far be it from me to inſult to Suetonius Tranguillus, writ the life of the Emperor Bibl. Gems, 
* ſo ingenious a man as you are. You aurite theſe things Lucius Otho, Alſo a book, De Inſtitutione Obſervata; 4 s. " 
* candidly, tho your error is too plain: for that Suttonius © and another book concerning the Pretors.” There is . 
* Lenis was a Tribune; our's a General. The one was nothing in theſe words, whereby it may appear * 
| 2 3 


(8) Voſſius, dit 
page 135. 


— 


putt, xxiv, Ib. i. 
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Pag. 48 


(10) La 
niere, | 
des Hiſt 
lor, vi 
not v, 4 
quotes it 


344+ 


(11) Æ 
tian, in 
driani, 
Pag. m. 
Tom, 1, 
Auguſta 
tor. 


(12) Ti 
Hiſt. de 
Tom, ii, 
418, ad 
121. 


(13) Id. 


(14) T. 
that of 
marian, 


* Auſon 


I Fag. 40. 


1 Suet, 


1 Prol. 


1 Tert, 


| C. 5 pag 


6 
* Hier, 


pref, pag 


n q . 5 


procure him a delay, becauſe a dream made him afraid of miſcarrying in a cauſe at the 

bar. There was a long and very ſtrict friendſhip between thoſe two writers (e); and it () 13. A6. , 
proved ad vantageous to Suetonius, for Pliny did him great ſervices. He procured him "x oa 
an office of Tribune (F), and then he had it beſtowed: upon another, at Suetonius's 

requeſt, He obtained for the latter, whoſe wife was barren, the jus trium liberorum, that (% W 
is, the privileges of thoſe who have three children. That favour was ſeldom granted. 
and Pliny had not obtained it for his friend, had it not been for the great intereſt he had 
at the Imperial court, and for the earneſt deſire he expreſſed to obtain it (g). He was 
then (5) governor of Bithynia, under the empire of Trajan. Suetonius raiſed himſelf 
conſiderably afterwards, for he was ſecretary to the Emperor, Hadrian ; but he loſt that 
office about the year 121, when ſeveral perſons were put out of favour for not paying a 
due reſpect to the empreſs [BJ. He wrote many books [C], moſt of which are loſt. 
We have only his Hiſtory of the firſt twelve Emperors, and part of his treatiſe con- 
cerning the illuſtrious Grammarians and Rhetoricians. That hiſtory is very much 
commended by our moſt learned Humaniſts [D]: he ſpeaks much more of the 
Emperors than of the affairs of the Empire; and the diligence wherewith he has collected 


ſo many particulars concerning their actions and inclinations, cannot be ſufficiently 
admired. 


(g) See the 95th 
and 96th Letters 
of the 10th book 
of Pliny. 


(b) About the 
year 104+ 


ius, E- 
v, lib. i, 


Spit. is 


Epiſt, 


. 


ueton. it 
dh, exp 


1 


A 
i 
4 — 


. 
418 
18 


(o) La Popeli- 
niere, Hiſtoire. 
des Hiſtoires, 
lior, vi, (an 
mt v, as Voſfeus 
quites it ) pag. 
34+ 


(11) ZElins Spar- 
tian. in Vita A- 
driani, cap, xt, 
pag. m. 102, 
Tim, 7, Hiſtoriæ 
Auguſtæ Scrip- 
tor, 


(12) Tillemont, 
Tom, ii, pag. m. 


418, ad ann. 
121. 


(13) Id. ibid. 


I Pag. 486. 


marian. 


tianus. Septicio Claro præmfecto prætorii, 


Hiſt, des Emper. 


(14) That is, 
that of a Gram- « 


He does not obſerve the order of time; and no Hiſtory was ever more 
different from annals than this is. He reduces every thing to ſome general heads, and 


places together what relates to each head. He is very conciſe, and frequently touches 


the author of them believed that Suetonius Lenis, and 
Suetonius Paulinus are the ſame perſon. La Popeli- 
niere expreſſes himſelf thus: Suetonius Lenis, the father 
of Tranquillus, wrote the life of the Emperor L. Otho, and 
a book concerning the Prætors (10). This is all falſe. 
Note, That Suetonius taking the fir-name of Tran- 
quillus, retained the whole ſenſe of the ſir- name Lenis, 
[Gentle] which his father had. But we do not know 
the reaſon which made him prefer the one to the 
other: perhaps he only conſulted his ear, and Tran- 
quillus ſounded better to him. 
[B] He bft that office 
ewere put out of favour for not paying à due reſpect to the 
empreſs.) This is to be found only in a paſſage of Spar- 
Suetonio 
Tranguillo Epiftolarum magiſtro, multiſque aliis qui apud 
Sabinam uxorem, injuſſu ejus, familiarius ſe tunc ege- 
rant quam reverentia domus aulice poſtulabat, ſucceſſores 
dedit (11). The ſenſe of thoſe words is thus repre- 
ſented by Mr de Tillemont: Adrian put out of fa- 
* vour many perſons in England, for having behaved 
themſelves too freely, without his order, towards 
* the Empreſs Sabina, which is not farther explained 
in hiſtory. Suetonius 'Tranquillus, who doubtleſs is 
* the Hiſtorian, loſt his office of ſecretary, &c (12). 
This is very judicious : we ſhall ſee in the remark; 
wherein I take notice of Moreri's miſtakes, that every 
body has not been ſo cautious as Mr de Tillemont. 
[C] He wrote many books.) I ſhall uſe ſtill the ex- 
preſſions of the ſame writer (13). * Suidass 
© aſcribes to him ſeveral works, which concern that 
© profeſſion (14). Beſides, he obſerves that he had 
* writ a book about the Grecian games, two upon the 
ſhews of the Romans, two upon the laws and 
cuſtoms of Rome, one upon the life of Cicero, or 
upon his hooks 4e Republica, a catalogue of the il- 
luſtrious men of Rome, and the eight books, till 
extant, of the hiſtory of the emperors. * He had 


nus made an abridgment in verſe. + The book of 


- « + « » when ſeveral perſons 


alſo writ three books of kings, of which St Pauli- 


upon 


and that his pen was not directed by hatred or flattery. 
He repreſents abundance of vices, with all their defor- 
mity, without diſcovering any inclination to flander, 
and without omitting the good qualities of thoſe whoſe 
crimes he deſcribes (15). Which muſt needs pleaſe 
the judicious readers, who are extreamly offended, 


when they obſerve that an author loves ſlandering, 


and relates wicked actions, not ſo much to perform the 
part of an Hiſtorian, as to ſatisfy his ſatirical humour. 
Many readers do not much care whether an Hiſtorian 
diſcovers ſuch a humour, or appears free from it; it 
is enough for them if he be fatirical ; thoſe men 
have doubtleſs wrong notions of things, and little ho- 
neſty; but all things being otherwiſe alike, I think 
they would rather chuſe a hiſtory, wherein wicked 
princes are ingenuouſly deſcribed, than one that may 
be ſuſpected by reaſon of the author's malignity ; and 
therefore they may agree with men of a good taſte in 


(15) See Bodin. 
Method. Hiſt. 
cap. i, pag. N. 
65. 


approving Suetonius. He found the art of perſuading 


the reader of his ſincerity; which plainly ſheys that 


he is no paſſionate writer. Let us ſee what judgment 


has been made of him by ſome learned men: I begin 
with the eloquent Politian. Hæc fingula ita Sueto- 
* nius hic noſter perſecutus in ſua Hiſtoria eſt, ut præ- 


« ter explicandi ſcientiam, qua mirifice eſt uſus, etiam 


diligentiam nobis fidemque, & libertatem ſuam plane 
CÞrobaverit. Nulla in his libris ſuſpicio eſt gratiæ, 


nulla fimultatis, nihil ſtudio diftum, nihil ſuppreſſum 


* metu, rebus ipſis data omnia, veritati in primis ſer- 
* vitum eſt, ut plane appareat ad perpetuam magis 
poſſeſſionem (ut Thucydides ait) quam ad intuitum 
hoc opus, pugnamque præſentem comparatum eſt. 
Nam qui aut fœdis aſſentationibus, aut malignis 
* obtre&atiunculis, ſupra quam res ipſa poſtulet, quaſi 


« ſervire hiſtoriam cogunt, ii mihi haud minus eam 


« depingant, Lydiz Omphalz in muliebri & crocina 
* tunicula famulantem (16). . . . . . Hance in 
primis captare H iſtoricus laudem debet, ut liber- 
«© tate uſus maxima in ſcribendo, ut neque aſſenta- 


dehoneſtare videntur, atque ii qui Herculem ipſum 


(16) Politianus, 
Prefat. in 
Suetonium, folio 
m. b, 3» 


© the inſtitution of Offices, quoted by Priſcian, may be * tioni quaſi obnoxius, neque obtrectationi quaſi 
the book concerning the laws and cuſtoms of Rome. * offenſus, ſed fidei ſerviſſe atque incorruptæ veri- 
E The ſame Priſcian quotes eight books of his con- * tati exiſtimetur, ne quid in eo ſervile, neve quid 
A Fete * cerning the Prætors. A book intituled, De Rebus * malignius deprehendatur, fic ut nec ullis conditioni- 
Aiſtor, Lat J Prol, * Variis, is aſcribed. to him, wherein he treated of bus ſolicitatus, neque mercedula cuiquam auctoratus, 
pag. 15h things that concern Grammar. 4 It appears by * ſed ſui homo juris, rectus, atque intrepidus neutram 
167. * ſeveral authors, who quote his works, that they * in partem præponderet (17). Tantum abeſt, ut (15) 14, ibid, 
m—_—_ have been very much eſteemed even among the hic noſter quicquam vel metu, vel ſtudio adductus, Folio b. 4. 
|, page Sol { Tert, pee, * Greeks, t Tertullian quotes his book concerning *© rebus ipfis detraxerit, ut Nervæ etiam, Trajani, | 
* 5. Peg. 92. e. ſhews, * and St Jerome that of the illuſtrious © Adrianique ſuæ ztatis Imperatorum vitas tacere præ- 
Voſſus, bv I men, in whoſe imitation he wrote his. It is likely © optaverit, quam aut periculoſe de viventibus male 
. 135 e it * that what is now extant of Suetonius concerning the * ſentire, aut extollendo potentiores, parum videri 
8 * llluſtrious Grammarians, Poets and Orators, made liber (18). - - - - Ewery one of theſe things is ſo well (18) Id. ibid, 
part of that work. He ſpeaks of ſome Grecians, executed by Suetonius in his hiflory, that beſides his de- Fel. b. 5. 
but they taught at Rome. * ſcriptive art, which is admirable, be has likewiſe 
\ pita LD] That hiftory of the firſt twelve emperors, is very * given us Plain proofs of his diligence, weracity, and 
l Se, much commended by our moſt learned Humanifts.] It is a freedom. There is no room for any ſuſpicion of par- 
2. 769) Edit continued ſeries of choice and curious facts, related * ziality or zll-avill in his books ; nothing is ſaid out of 
$3. ſuccinctly without digreſſions, reflexions, and reaſonings. * favour, nor ſuppreſſed out of fear : the fats themſelves 


here is in it a character of ſincerity, which plainly 
ſhews that the author feared and hoped for nothing, 


* have engrofſed his whole attention, and he has con- 


« ſulted truth in the firft place; by which it appears that 


bis 


264 


(i) See the paſ- 
ſage of Pliny in 
the remark [E] 
citation (31), 


(Y) See the re- 
mark [FI, cita- 
tion (50), 
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upon cuſtoms and ordinances, ſo that thoſe who | read his Hiſtory with à good com- 
mentary, or hear it explained by a learned Critic, may learn a vaſt number of things 
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relating to antiquity. Some blame him for being ſo particular in deſcribing the leud 
actions and horrid debaucheries of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, &c[E]. It cannot be 
denied that the inquiries he made into thoſe things are very ſingular, and that he allowed 
a great deal of liberty to his pen; and therefore it has been ſaid that he writ the lives of 
the Emperors with the ſame freedom as they lived. Nevertheleſs he was a man of very 
good morals, and great virtue (i). He made no haſte to publiſh his works, and wanted 
to be intreated not to keep them ſo long in his cloſet (#). The beſt commentaries upon 
that writer are thoſe of Torrentius and Caſaubon, They have been inſerted at large, 


His «work a, framed ( as Thucydides ſays) for a per- 


« petual poſſeſſion, not for a tranſitory view, or to ſerve 
* a preſent purpoſe. For ſuch perſons as make. hiftory ſub- 


* ſervient to wile flattery, or ſpiteful detraction, beyond 
* what the truth requires, do no leſs diſhonour it than 


* thoſe awho introduce Hercules himſelf in petticoats, per- 
© forming the offices of a domeſtic drudge to Omphale, Queen 


of Lydia . . . . . An Hiſtorian ought chiefly to aim at 


and impartial auriter, who neither flatters nor de- 
tracts, but ſtricth obſerves the laws of fincerity and 
truth. He muſt take care not to diſcover any thing ſervile 
or malicious, nor to give ground for ſuſpetting that he is 
ated by an undue influence, or bound, as a hireling, 
to any one, but he muſt ſhew himſelf to be a man inde- 
« pendent, upright, and undaunted, who is no ways byaſ- 
, 5 5 


GG 


© fed id either: f. Our Hiſtorian was ſo far 


from being influenced by the motives of fear or favour, 


to detradt any thing from the truth, that he rather choſe 


not to write the lives of Nerwa, Trajan, and Adrian, 
the emperors of his time, than to run any riſque by ſpeak- 
ing ill of the perſons then alive, or to ſeem leſs free and 
impartial, by extolling his ſuperiors.” I ſhall add the 


following words of Lipſius to this fine encomium. 


* Suetonium Tranquillum non injuria commendo ſæpe 
juventuti. Verba vides? Pura, terſa, propria. 


Filum totum orationis ? Breve, nervoſum. Rem 


(19) Juſtus Lip- 
ſius, Elector. 
lib. ii, cap. xvii, 
pag. m. 811, 
Tom. i, Oper, 


(20) Franciſc. 
Robortellus, in 
Literis ad Jo. 
Bapt. Campe- 
gium, Tom. t, 
de Populi Ro- 
mani vita & vic- 
tu præmiſſis. 


« ipſam? Utilis pariter & jueunda hiſtoria eſt: & 
« quod mihi caput, plena moris & doctrinæ antiquæ. 
Quis obſecro, ritus publicus olim privatuſque fuit, 
quem velut de induſtria non tangat? Quod munus, 
quis magiſtratus, quem non libet? Tangat & libet, 


dico. Non enim explicet : quod inſtitutum ejus ve- 


* tuit & ratio ſcribendi. At viam tamen latam fternit 
ad indagandum : & aures atque animum imbuit au- 
* ditione aliqua, imo cognitione (19). very 
* often recommend Suetonius Tranquillus to the youth, not 


s ewithout reaſon. If you examine his words, they are 


« pure, neat, proper: if the whole thread of it's dif- 
* courſe, it is ſhort and nervous. If you conſider his 
« ſubjeft, it is both an uſeful and pleaſant hiftory : and 
« aubich chiefly weighs wvith me, it is full of n 

and antient learning. What rite is there either pub- 
lic or private which he does not purpoſely touch 
upon? What office or magiſtracy which he does 
not briefly mention? I ſay, touch upon, and briefly 
mention; for he does not fully explain them, becauſe 
the defign and method of his book hindered him from 
doing ſo. MNewertheleſs he opens a large field for 


Re SE: uw ee 


hints, or rather ſome degrees of knowledge.” One wit- 
eſs more: * Suetonius vitas aliquot deſcripſit Au- 

uſtorum. Fidem fi ſpectes, nihil certius. Acumen 
feribentis ſi conſideres, & prudentiam, nihil acutius 
nihil prudentius. Verborum, quantum ſatis eſt, ad- 


omnes ſervat in loquendo. Mirificus planè vir, & 
dignus qui ab omnibus ametur & legatur (20). - - - - 
© Suetonius has writ the lives of ſome of the Cæſars. As 
* to his veracity, there is nothing more certain than wwhat 
« he ſays. If you conſider his wit and diſcretion, in theſe 
no man has exceeded him. The words that he makes 
« uſe of are as many as are ſufficient, but he rejects a co- 
« pious ſuperfluity. He keeps up all the phraſes of the 
Forum and the court in his ſtyle. In ſhort, he is truly 
an admirable writer, and deſerves to be read and liked 
Ey all.“ If any one deſires a greater number of teſti- 
monies, he needs only read Hanckius in the firſt volume 


de Romanarum rerum ſcriptoribus, pag. 112, and 1133 


and in the ſecond volume, pag. 287, and 288. See 


alſo Sir Thomas-Pope Blount, pag. 104, of the Cenſura 


celebriorum Autorum. But the reader ought alſo to find 
here what the Antients have ſaid of Suetonius's candor 
| 2 ; 


this commendation, Viz. of being eſteemed a moſt free 


enquiry, and communicates to the ears and mind ſome 


hibet ; copiam autem rejicit. Formulas fori & curiz - 


with 


and ſincerity. © Suetonius Tranquillus, emendatiſſimus 
' © & condidiſſimus ſcriptor Antouinm & Vindicem racuit, 

© contentus eo quod eos curſim perſtrinxerat. . . . Et de 

« Suetonio non miramur cui familiare fuit amare brevita- 
tem (21). -- - - Suetonius Tranguillus, a moſt correct (21) Vogiey, f 
and candid writer, paſſes over Antony and Vindex, Firmo, pay, a. 
being ſatisfied with this, that he had given them a Wh Tom, i, 
* touch by the by. . . . And as to Suttonius, I am not pong 1 
at all ſurprized, fince he was particularly fond of 1; frm 92 
* brevity.” © = ae in Probo, pap, 
I muſt not conceal that thoſe, who are willing to $39, whrete 
know the date of each event, are very much diſpleaſed 5 
with Suetonius. That hiſtorian has wholly neglected du nc un 
it; he does not obſerve any chronological order; ferte quam ver 
and indeed it was no part of his deſign; and it is to memorize (reg. 
be obſerved that he is excuſable for pitching upon a J CO 
method, which excuſed him from following that or- ;,,* hens 
der. There were hiſtories enough, which contained ,,; fo fg 
an exact account of the reign of the Emperors, accord- quently as th, 
ing to the time in which every thing had been done ; 
and therefore he did not think it proper to compoſe a 
work of the ſame nature, but rather choſe to diſcover 
the private actions of the Emperors, and to put toge- 
ther in one chapter what concerned their marriages, 
and in another chapter what concerned their education, 
their friendſhips, their buildings, &c. He pitched 
upon the moſt difficult part of Hiſtory ; for it is much 
eaſier to collect the materials of wars or other public 
affairs, than to give a particular account of what paſſes 
in a palace, I mean of the inclinations and private 
actions of the monarch ; what he was as a huſband, as 
a father, as a brother, as a maſter, as a friend, as a 
lover; what caprices he was ſubject to, what clothes 
he wore, what meals he made, &c. I am ſure that if 
a man ſhould undertake at this day to write the hiſtory 
of the Popes, Emperors, or Kings of France, &c. in 
imitation of Suetonius, running back to the laſt 150 
years, more or leſs, as he did, he would meet with 
great difficulties; and if he ſucceeded as well as Sue- 
tonius, he would be admired, and looked upon as an 
excellent author of a ſecret hiſtory. Oh, how fit 
would ſuch a book be to enrich a Bookſeller ! | 
[E] Some blame him for being ſo particular in de- 
ſeribing the leud action.. . of Tiberius .... c.] 
Muretus exclaimed with great eloquence againſt Sueto- 
nius upon that account, ſo far as to ſay that the read- 
ing of that Hiſtorian is as dangerous for young people 
as the verſes of Catullus and Martial. I ſhall ſet 
down the whole paſlage of the oration he made in the 
college of Rome, the fourth of November 1580. © At 
* Suetonium 8. Hieronymus laudat. Magnum tefti- 
monium, fi laudat. Non enim ſanctitate tantum 
Hieronymus, ſed & eruditione & judicio præſtitit. 
Quomodo igitur laudat? Eadem libertate ſeripſiſſe 
eum ait Cæſarum vitas, qua ipſi vixerunt. Non 
magna laus, ſi laus eſt: ſed ego laudem eſſe non 
puto. Quid enim laudis habet, cùm Cæſares in 
ſumma licentia atque impudentia vixerint, orationis 
turpitudine, ipſorum flagitia æquaſſe, quzque illi 
perpetuis tenebris operienda patrarant, ea nudis & 
prætextatis verbis in lucem & in aſpectum hominum 
t Itaque nihil apud Suetonium frequentius 
egas, quam exoletos, & ſpintrias & cellarios, & 
nubentem Neroni Sporum, Doryphoro Neronem ; 
voces etiam, quas in illis flagitiis miſerint, quaſi 
hæc ſcire, poſterorum intereſſet: quorum comme- 
moratione non ſcriptorem modo, ſed ipſas chartas 
erubeſcere oportebat : cum hæc interim ita ſubtiliter 
ac particulatim perſequitur, ut docere voluiſſe videa- 
tur. In Tacito nihil ſimile reperias. Talia aut 
præterit, aut ita ſignificat, ut odiſſe & abhorrere 
videas, non, ut illum alterum, cupide in eis immo- 
rari. Inter Vopiſcos igitur, & Spartianos, & Lam- 
pridios, 
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and therefore I cannot ſay whether George de 


m 
N l Lyons, 1569. 


pridios & ejuſmodi vitarum ſcriptores Suetonius emi. 
« neat, illa ſe jactet in aula; hoc ceteris melior, quod 
E tatis beneficio, melits _ illi latine loquitur: ad 

Taciti quidem gloriam aſpirare, aut ſe cum eo con- 
ferre ſi voluerit, omnium eruditorum convicio vapu- 
labit. Equidem quod ad me attinet, Suetonii lectio- 
nem non minus quam Catulli aut Martialis ado- 
leſcentibus pernicioſam, etiam confirmate ztatis 
viris periculoſam puto (22). - - But it is ſaid that 
An honourable teſti- 
mony, if he does ſo. For Ferom not only excelled in 
© piety, but likewiſe in learning and judgment. But how 
© does he commend him? He ſays that he awrit the lives 
of the Ceſars with the ſame freedom as they lived. 


c 
22) Moretns, 
bY xvii, Vol. 
u, pag. 347» 
348, Edit. Lipſ. 
1672, 18 800. 


© St Ferom commends Suetonius. 
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See ol « This is no great commendation, if it be any at all; for 
e rite s my part 1 do not think it is any. For fince the Cæ ſars 
4 3 YZ * lived up to the height of looſeneſs and debauchery, what 
* 4 - praiſe is it for any man to have equaled their crimes by 
borians, 3 * the immodeſy of his deſcription, and to hade ſet before 
tam d- © the eyes of men, in bare-faced and obſcene words, their 
um vere YZ vile actions, which ſhould rather have been buried in 
wel I erpetual oblivion. You find nothing more frequently 
3 YZ mentioned in Suetonius than Catamites, and the authors 


= 


of unnatural luſts ; Sporus married to Nero, and Nero 
to Dompborus. He does not even forget the expreſſions 
ewhich they made uſe of in the middle of their crimes ; 
as if it concerned poſterity ts know theſe things, the 
bare mention of which ſhould haue made not only the 
author but the paper itſelf to bluſh. Newertheleſs he 
inſiſis upon them ſo minutely and particularly, as if he 
had a mind to teach them. We find nothing like this 
in Tacitus. He either paſſes over ſuch things, or he 
hints at them in ſuch a manner as ſhews his hatred 
and abhorrence, but does not eagerly dawell upon them, 
as the other does. Wherefore let Suetonius ſhine among 
the Vopiſci, the Spartiani, the Lampridii, and other 
writers of lives of that ſort ; in this he is preferable 
to them, that the age in which he lived gave him an 
opportunity of writing a better Latin flile than they : 
but if he ſhould aſpire to the glory of Tacitus, or dare 
to compare himſelf with him, he would be cenſured by 
all learned men. TI for my part look upon the reading 
of Suetonius to be no leſi hurtful to young people than 
the reading of Catullus or Martial. 
even dangerous to men of à ripe age.” Take notice 
that he oppoſes Tacitus to Suetonius, in order to ſhew 
that Tacitus has deſerved no blame, conſidering how 
cautious he is either to ſuppreſs thoſe filthy things, 
or to mention them only in general, and with indig- 
nation. 
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Rf (3) Bodo Me- ad imimndum - provonere videatur (2%); - - -- 
A thod, Hiſt, cap, 


ad imitandum proponere videatur (23) 
1 w, Pag. m, 65. 


when they have an influence upon the 
of the ſtate. 
private actions. 

thought himſelf 


it may be affirmed that Tacitus did not 
VOL. V. | 
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wich the notes of ſome learned Critics, in the edition of Utrecht 1672 (1). I have not ) Publithed by 
ſeen the French tranſlation of Suetonius, printed at Lyons in the year 1556, in 4to (n); 


been as cautious as Mr du Teil (). The latter has left out whole chapters, and in many 


Du Verdier Vau-Privas, Bibl. Franc, Pag. 446. La Croix du Maine, pag. 118, mentions only the edition of 
() The fourth edition of his tranſlation of Suetonius, is that of Amſterdam, 1699. 


we to do, may one fay to Muretus, with the * laſciva 


Nay I think it 


Bodin made the ſame obſervation before 
Muretus, to make it appear that Tacitus is more to 
be commended than Suetonius, whom he otherwiſe 
acknowledges to be leſs blameable than Lampridius. 
Hoc fortaſſis improbari poteſt (Suetonius) quod fœdiſ- 
* ſimas quaſque principum libidines nimis ſtudiosè con- 
ſectatur quas Corn. Tacitus omiſit. Sed in eo ge- 
nere longe a Lampridio ſuperatur, is enim tot por- 
* tenta novarum voluptatum ab Heliogabalo invecta 
deſcribit, ut non magis ea narrare, quàm unicuique 
In this 
perhaps Suetonius is blame-worthy, wiz. in following 
* too cloſely all the abominable luſis of princes, which 
* Tacitus has omitted. He is nevertheleſs far out-done by 
* Lampridius, who deſcribes ſuch a number of monſtrous 
and new pleaſures brought in by Heliogabalus, that he 
* does not more ſeem to relate them than to propoſe them 
* for the imitation of every one.” But Bodin and Mure- 
tus did not conſider what difference there is between 
the author of an Hiſtory of the Empire, and the 
author of an Hiſtory of the Emperors. The former 
ought to touch but lightly upon the private actions of 
2 prince; he ought to ſay but little of kings, except 
general affairs 
But thoſe, who write the hiſtory of the 
perſon of a monarch, ought chiefly to dwell on his 
Which 1s the reaſon why Suetonius 
more obliged than Tacitus to inſiſt 
upon the perſonal actions of the Emperors. Beſides, 
take ſuch a 
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Mr Grævius. 
It was reprinted 


la Bouliere, who is the author of it, has mn 1691. 


Places 


a method as the cenſurers of Suetonius aſcribe to him. 

He expreſſes the leudneſs of that time in very plain 

words, and perhaps he ſpeaks as much of it in pro- | 
portion (24) as the other does. We might judge bet- (24) That is, | 
ter of it, if we had all his hiſtory of Caligula. What conſidering that 1 
Muretus ſays, that the public is not concerned to — e e — 
know the particulars of the Emperbrs debauchery, OT Empire, ö 
proves too much; for he may be anſwered that the and that Sueto- j 
public is not concerned to know the particulars men- nius wrote the 
tioned by Tacitus concerning Agrippina, who inticed lives of the Em- 
her own ſon to commit inceſt with her. What have P. 


oſcula & prænuntias flagitii blanditias, - - anton 
« kifſes and careſſes that were the forerunners of the crime, 
which we read in Tacitus (25) ? You muſt either con- 
demn that Hiſtorian, or acquit Suetonius, and ac- 
knowledge that they are only more or leſs faulty. 
Note, that Eraſmus, whoſe authority is as good as that 
of Muretus, does not think that the deſcription of the 
leudneſs of the Emperors, whoſe hiſtory has been writ- 
ten by Suetonius, is unprofitable to the public. On 
the contrary, he believes it may be a curb to wicked 
Princes, and that no tyrant could be at reſt, ſhould he 
conſider that his memory would be one day as execra- 
ble as that of Caligula and Nero is at this Day. It 
was for the public good that he put out an edition of 
Suetonius, and of the other Hiſtorians, who giveus a par- 
ticular account of the abominable actions of the Roman 
Emperors. I ſhall ſetdown his own words, which repre- 
ſent his thoughts more fully and more emphatically 
than I can do. Ex bone fidet ſcriptoribus ſuper alias 
innumeras, hæc præcipua capitur utilitas, quod non alia 
res eque, vel bonorum regum ani mos ad res cum laude ge- 
rendas accendit, vel Tyrannorum cupiditates cahibet ac 
refrenat, dum utrique cernunt horum literis ſuam vitam 
omnem, mox in totius orbis, imo ſeculorum omnium Thea- 
trum producendam, & quidguid nunc vel in abdito pa- 
trant, vel aſcito fuco prætexunt, vel metu diſſimulari 
cogunt verius quam ignorari, paulo poſt clariſſima in luce 
ſub oculis omnium traducendum, cum jam metu pariter ac 
ſpe libera poſteritas, nec ullo corrupta ſtudio, magno con- 
ſenſu recte factis applaudet, parique libertate his diverſa 
explodet exfibilabitque. Nec enim arbitror quenquam ty- 
rannum, fic penitus omnem hominis ſenſum exuiſſe, ut 
witam fibi jucundam ducat, fi norit ſuum nomen apud 
poſteros omnium ætatum ac nationum, tam inviſum & 
execrabile fore, quam eft Neronis, Caligulæ, Helioga- 
bali, Commodi, ad quorum mentionem, ceu portentorum 
verius quam principum, nemo jam non deſpuit, non abo- 
minatur, non deteflatur (26). What Eraſmus ſays may (26) Eraſms 
be confirmed by the following example. The Empe- Epiſt. Dedicat. 
ror Commodus cauſed a man, who had read the life Suetonii, Drone 
. . . | Caſſii, Spartiani, 
of Caligula, written by Suetonius, to be devoured by e 
beaſts ; and he uſed him thus, becauſe he was born 5.4, Ge. 
the ſame day with Caligula (27). From whence it He dedicated that 
may be inferred that he was more concerned for the work to Frederic, 
memory of Caligula, than for that of the other Em- ere 1 
2 ny, and to Prince 
perors defamed by that Hiſtorian. But ſince he exer- George, couſin 
ciſed ſo great a cruelty upon a reader, by virtue of to that Elector. 
his concern grounded on ſuch frivolous reaſons, it is The Epiſtle De- 
an eaſy matter to apprehend that he would not, for — is dated 
any thing in the world, have been uſed as Suetonius r rj 
uſed Caligula; and therefore it is certain that tyrants june 1517. 
are not willing their infamous actions ſhould be known. 
Such an hiſtorian as Suetonius may therefore make (27) Eum etiam 
them uneaſy, and afraid that, ſome time or other, their I! Tranquil f 
; rum vitam Cas 
memory will be as execrable as that of the Emperors, ſigulæ continen- 
whoſe debaucheries he lays open. tem legerat, fe- 
Politian maintained, many years before Eraſmus, ris objici juſſit, 
that the leud and cruel actions deſcribed by Saetonius, dquia eundem dem 
might inſpire the reader with love for the contrary 9 
virtues; and he alledged the conduct of the Lacede- l 1 
monians, who in order to make their children hate Commodo, cap. u. 
drunkenneſs, took care to ſnew them drunken ſlaves. 
Read his words, wherein you will find alſo that a 
Muſician, the better to inſtruct his ſcholars, would 
have them hear very bad fingers. Sed neque aut ob- 
ſcœnitatis apud hunc quiſquam, aut crudelitatis exempla 
reformidet. Siquidem & Lacedænonii (ut eft apud 
XxX { — Plutarchum } / 


(25) Tacit. Ana 
nal, lib, x1, 
cap. 110 
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(23) He ſhould 
have ſaid Iſme- 


Mas, 


( 29) Politianus, 
ubi ſupra, fol. 
5 5, | 


+ Voſl, Hiſt. Lat. 
lib. 1. C. 31. 
pag. 166. 


(30) Tillemont, 
Hiſt, des Emper. 
Tom. ii, p. 488. 


4 Ruald. v. 
Plut. c. 28, pag. 
51. 4. 


(31) Tillemont, 0 


ibid. pag. 486. 
Theſe are Pliny's 
words, Epiſt. 
xcv, lib. x. 
Suetonium 
Tranquillum, 
probiſſimum, ho- 
neſtiſſimum, eru- 
ditiſimum vi- 
rum, & mores 
ejus ſequutus & 
ſtudia, jampri- 
dem, domine, in 
contubernium ad- 
ſumſi: tantoque 
magis dilige re 
cœpi, quanto 
hunc propius in- 
ſpexi. | 
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places enervated Suetonius's phraſes ; for he was ſenſible that the French language could 
not bear the vivacity and ſtrength of the deſcription which that Latin Hiſtorian gives us 
of the Emperor's debauchery, I muſt not forget Moreri's miſtakes [F]. 


Plutarebum) ſoliti etiam ſunt per feſtos dies bene potos 
ſervos, atque ex eo parum ſui compotes, quos illi EiawTas 
wocabant, oftendere inter conwivia, atque illo pacto do- 
cere aduleſcenteis, quantum in ſe mali ebrietas contineret. 
Et Thebanus Giſmenias (28) bonds juxta maloſque tibi- 
cines diſcipulis oſtendens, Hoc modo, aiebat, canere opor- 
tet, ills non oportet. Videlicet collate tits wirtutes, 
magis aliquanto, quam fi ſeorſum inſpexeris, diluce- 


Mr de Tillemont is of Muretus's opinion. F 
Voſſius quotes out of St Jerom, ſays he (30), that 
© Suetonius is as looſe and infamous in his narration, 
as the princes, whoſe hiſtory he writes, were in 
their lives; wherein he contradicts the praiſes be- 

ſtowed upon him by Pliny .: and it may be ſaid of 
him and Lampridius, that they teach the greateſt 
crimes by relating them.” I cannot grant him all 
the parts of this ſentence of condemnation 3 for I am 
perſuaded that Suetonius might write after ſuch a 
manner, without contradicting the praiſes beflowed upon 
him by Pliny. * Pliny ſays, That the more he knew 
him, the more he loved him, by reaſon of his pro- 
© bity, honeſty, good conduct, application to ſtudy, 
and learning (31) The particular account Sueto- 
nius gives of the Emperors debauchery is no proof 
that he was a leud man, or that he took delight in 
deſcribing leud actions, nor in general that there was 
any thing wanting to his probity and honeſty. It 
ſhews only then he was a very ingenuous and fincere 
man, and that he believed an hiſtorian ought faith- 
fully to relate all the truths he cin find out: and thoſe 
who are never ſo little qualified to judge of the cha- 
racter of an author by his way of writing, will be of 
opinion that Suetonius was only directed by his ſin- 
cerity and natural ingenuity, and not by a deſire of 
amuling or tickling his paſſions. Nay, it ought to be 


ſcunt (29). 


MRX X aA «© 


preſumed, that he deſigned to puniſh vice as much as 


an hiſtorian can puniſh it, and to caſt a blot upon the 
memory of thoſe monſtrous men, by tranſmitting it 
to future ages, attended with all the execration it de- 
ſerves, and that he thought ſuch a method might in 
time prevent the like brutiſhneſs. It is certain that 
he and Lampridius inſpire a greater averſion and hor- 
ror for the princes, whoſe abominable actions they 


have deſcribed, than the moſt preciſe and moſt grave 


(32) See above 
the remark [CI, 
of the article 
CAL DERI- 
NU s. 


(33) Politianus, 
ubi ſupra, 


writers can do.. Laſtly, I muſt obſerve that Mr de 
'Tillemont did not make a right uſe of his judgment, 
when he undertook to invalidate the formal teſtimony 
of Pliny the younger, by looſe and uncertain conſe- 
quences. Let us ſtick to the teſtimony of one of 


the moſt honeſt men of that time. It were in vain to 


ſay that he beſtowed this encomium upon Suetonius 
in a letter wherein he begged a favour for him. I 
know that in ſuch caſes it is a common thing to uſe 
flattery; but Pliny affirms in the ſame letter, that he 
and Suetonius had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip long 


before: It was not a lie; for the truth of it appears 


from ſome other letters of Pliny. This great friend- 
ſhip and familiarity between Suetonius and Pliny had 
not laſted long, if Suetonius had not been ſuch a Man 
as Pliny repreſents him to be. I add that there is no 
author extant that reflects in the leaſt upon Suetonius's 
virtue; for we muſt not mind what Domitius Calde- 
rinus, a great romancer (32), ſays. Read this paſ- 
ſage; © Siniſteriora quædam de Suetonii moribus con- 
ſectatur, Marii, neſcio cujus, teſtimonium citans. 
Nos enim aduleſcenteis ipſum meminimus audire Do- 
* mitium, cum diceret habere ſe peculiarem Marii 
* Ruſtici librum, quem cæteris incognitum ſecum de 
* Gallia attuliflet, qui tamen codex, ne extincto qui- 
dem illo, nunquam comparuit, Atque ego quidem 
* ſtudio incogniti mihi ſcriptoris incenſus, etiam ad ip- 
ſius Domitii parentis Benaci lacus accolas acceſſi, om- 
* nemgue ejus librorum ſupellectilem ſcrutatus, Marium 
* certe hunc ruſticum inveni nuſquam ( 33 ). - - - - He 
* makes ſome harſh reflexions upon the morals of Suetonius, 
and quotes one Marius for his voucher ; but who that 
oy 

. 

s 

c 

c 


Marius is I know not. We remember, indeed, in the 


days of our youth to have heard Domitius ſay, that he 

had a certain book of Marius Ruſticus unknown to others, 

vhich he had brought with him from France: but it 

never appeared, not even after his death. I for my 

part had ſuch a curioſity to ſee this unknown writer, that 

I was at the pains to go to the parents of Domitius, 
1 


nius's father was not tribune of the third legion, but 
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* living mar the Lake di Garda, and io rummage over 
His whole library, but this Marius Ruſticus was nowhere 
© to be found. 

I ſhall inſert in this place La Mothe de Vayer's re- 
flexion upon Muretus's invective. It were to be 
wiſhed, ſays Muretus, that we had not been informed 
of ſo many debaucheries and horrid vices of Tiberius, 
Nero, and Caligula. They are ſuch obſcenities as al- 
moſt make the paper bluſh pn which Suetonius re- 
preſents them : and, if what an antient author ſays 
be true I, that there is but little difference between I Parum 2g 
thoſe who carefully deſcribe ſuch infamous things, a docente qui u. 
and thoſe who teach them; we can hardly excuſe lia narrat, 
Suetonius for taking ſuch a method (34). . . . But 
becauſe I have anſwered ſuch like objections in ſome (34) La Mothe 
other ſections, I ſhall only ſay, that there will hard- bn af 4 
ly be any hiſtorian free from guilt, if it be a crime cipaux Hiſtoria, 
to mention wicked actions, which make up the Pag. 230, ile 
greateſt, and often the moſt conſiderable part of his %% ue 
narration. Nay, do not we read of parricides, in- 127, MYR 
« ceſts; idolatries, and a thouſand profanations in the 
* ſacred Hiſtory, among good examples and holy in- 

* ftructions (35).* It is a difficult thing to make a (45) 14. i. 
good anſwer to that obſervation ; and I would fain ag. 231. 
know what the ſcrupulous Tillemont would have faid 
againſt it. Doubtleſs he would have alledged ſpecious 
things; but it might have been inferred from them, 
that the moſt antient Hiſtorian, and the moſt knowing, 
ſince he wrote by inſpiration, ſhould not have men- 
tioned the daughters of Lot; for it may be ſaid with 
the ſame reaſon, that this was indirectly teaching in- 
ceſt in ſuch circumſtances as were horrible. It might 
alſo be inferred from the reaſons alledged by that au- 
thor, that hiſtory in general ought to be condemned (26); 
and that the trial of the Lady de Brinvilliers ſhould not 
have been publiſhed at Paris ; and that the relations of 
conſpiracies ſhould not be made public, becauſe one 
may learn from them the art of plotting, and avoiding 
the wrong meaſures, which made that of the Pazzi, 
and ſeveral others miſcarry. | | 

[F] I muſt not forget Moreri's miſtakes |] 
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(36) Compare 
with this what 
has been faid 2. 
bove, in the n. 
mark [S] of 
the article 
SFORZA {Ca 
THERINE), 


I. Sueto- 


of the thirteenth. II. The title of Secretary of State 
is too great for Suetonius; it is not at all likely he 
ever had ſuch an employment : doubtleſs his office 
was like that of thoſe, who are now called Secretaries 
of the Cabinet. Spartianus calls him Magiſtrum Epi- 
flolarum (37), according to the ſtyle of his time, if (37) Spartans, We 
we believe the learned Gutherius, who maintains that in Adriano, «. ne 
the Magiſterium Epiſtolarum was not appointed till * pan. 
after Hadrian's empire (38). III. Moreri ſhould not 
have faid that Suetonius loſt his place by reaſon of ſome n Ogi, br 
privacies he had with the Empreſs Sabina. That ex- mus Auguftz, 
preſſion does too clearly imply a notion of gallantry, 1;, if, cab. is 
which does not appear in the Latin words of Spar- Pag. u. 43. 
tianus, the only author who informs us of Suetonius's 
being put out of favour, We have ſeen above (39) (39) In the r. 
how he expreſſes himſelf, Moreri (40) quotes him, mark [5]: 
after having ſaid, that the Emperor Hadrian d:/cowered 
ſome lowe-intrigues of Sabina, and cauſed her to be poi- 
foned. It is not true that Spartianus ſays all this; and“ 
he is ſo far from giving to underſtand that thoſe, who 
loſt their places, had been in love with the Empreſs, 
that he clearly ſhews they had treated her with con- (47) Oi inu# 
tempt. Salmaſius juſtly wonders that theſe words 7»- cam familiarts 
juſſu ejus have not been minded, whereby it appears tem, que 
that thoſe men were turned out of their offices, be. 8% ofa th 
cauſe they had behaved themſelves too haughtily and |, ,yicqum cr 
too familiarly with the Empreſs without Hadrian's or- gitarent, pote® 
der (41). If they had been guilty of ſome love-in- per ills du. 
trigues, the Hiſtorian would not have ſaid injuſi gut; © ale. 
for it were a very impertinent thing to ſay, that the 4 paulb at 
Emperor deprived the Præfect of the Prætorium, Sue- gigent. Son 
tonius, and ſeveral others, of their offices, becauſe they % Ne. 
had ſome love-intrigues with Sabina without his or- , 
5 . af, N. 
der. Were it not a piece of extravagance to ſuppoſe Pas 
that he gave ſuch orders upon ſome occaſions? Do (42) Hujus . 


Sabina dum pi“ 
e ſervilibus n. 
. 22 1 
jurils afio 
mortem ww 
riam comps" 
eſt. Aurelius 
” : 1 
. * 
Vitor, is: 
an 


(38) Gutheriny 


40) At the 
ord Sabina. 


not tell me that, on the other hand, it were an extra- 
vagant thing to ſuppoſe that he ordered ſometimes his 
miniſters to uſe Sabina uncivilly ; this ſuppoſition 15 
very well grounded. We know that he uſed his 
wife as if ſhe had been a ſervant-maid (42) ; from 
whence it may be eaſily inferred that he allowed his 
officers to uſe her harſhly and very uneivilly. r 

| 1 
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(43) Sal 
in Spart 
vbi ſupr 


(44) Sp 
ſupra. 


(45) T1 
ſerve to 
the fah 
ry publi 
Branton 
gainſt S: 
the firfl 


of bis [ 


Golante! 
118. 


(46) 3p 
in Adr. 
xxiv, 5 
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this permiſſion was not unlimited ; he did not always 
permit ſuch an uſage, ſome perſons were only allowed 
to treat the Empreſs in that manner, and he told 
them how far that permiſſion might go. ' Thoſe who 
loſt their places did not keep within thoſe bounds z 
which is the reaſon why the Hiſtorian made uſe of 
the words injuſſu cjus, which ſhew the true cauſe of 
their diſgrace, ahd at the ſame time remove all ſuſpi- 
cion of gallantry. Salmaſius (43) perfectly unfolds 
this little myſtery. What he ſays againſt thoſe, who 
find love-intrigues in the matter, might have been 
confirmed by a reaſon, which he did not think of. 
Spartianus adds immediately after, that Sabina would 
have been divorced for her ill humour, if her huſband 

3 had been a private perſon, Uxorem etiam ut moroſam 
1 abef 3 & aſperam dimiſſurus (ut ipſe dicebat ) fi privatus fuiſ- 
e qui tz- (44) Sport. ubi ſet (44). He does not ſay one word of her unfaith- 
15 fupras fulneſs, and gallantry (45). From whence I conclude, 
that the deprived officers were only guilty of a blunt 
40 This may proceeding towards Sabina in her ill humour. Her 


47) galmaſius, 
in Spart. Adr. 
vbi ſupra. 
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ol = ſerve to confute vexation made her peeviſh and intolerable ; but be- 
liſtoriens, the _— by * cauſe the officers of the court knew that the Emperor 
o, of the ry P” . deſpiſed her, and did not much care ſhe ſhould be 
ume if Brantome, à 


gainſt Sabina in reſpected, they ſcolded at her in their turn, and 
the firſt volume went ſo far in it without the Prince's approbation, that 
.of bis Dane they loſt his fayour. The other particular, mention- 
8 P'S* ed by Moreri, for which he quotes Spartianus, is 

f really to be found in ſome manner in that author. 
Sabina uxor non fine fabula veneni dati ab Adriano de- 
(46) Spartianus, Functa ef? (46), that is, Sabina died, not without a 
* Air. cap, report that ſhe had been poiſoned by Hadrian. Ne- 


RS in 


* 


that the diſcovery of Sabina's gallantry was the cauſe 
of her being poiſoned; which would be very falſe, 
though we ſhould grant him that ſome love. intrigues 
were diſcovered when Suetonius was put out of fa- 
vour. There were ſixteen years between the depriv- 


Compare IJ 18 reſs (47) | 
8 1 Fee Tille- P 47 4 - | : 3 
3 . obi ſupra, I ſhall further examine Moreri's narrative. That 


in the re- 


[$] of 
rticle 
RZA (Cas 
RINE), 


par, 418, & diſerace, ſays he, put Suetonius upon ewriting for the 
pag. 450. public; and he compoſed the lives of the twelve Caeſars. 
.. » Pliny the younger defired him to put off no longer 
the publication of that work, and told him he found it 
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withdrew his obedience to his patriarch, 


Rome, where Pope Julius III, confirmed 
Spartan, 
driano, cab. 
pag. u. 10h 


Gutheriuy 
Ycus Do- 
; Augultz, 
111, cap. 


u. 438. 


long time (c). 


the Eaſt, eſtabliſhed his patriarchal ſee at 


) In the te 
k [3]: 


) At the 


rd Sabi. him under that name, and under that of 


1) Qi imp? 
n familiarit 
n intelligunt 
illi multum 
luntur, ne * 
quicquam (0* 
arent, potent 
r illas du2s e. 
« fieri, 17005 
1s, ſi digen: 
us paulo atten” 
Tent, Sat: 
15 in Sparte 
lar. cap. oh 
. Wm, 102. 


remark what that Hiſtorian ſays [A]. 


i) F. paul, 
iſtory of the 
Council of 


rent, book V, 


42) Hus ur 
abina dum p 
e ſervilibus . 
ais afficitu! b 
nortem volu73 
jam comps? 

ſt. Aurel, 


Vi cer, i 
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xxiv, pag, 204. vertheleſs Moreri is miſtaken ; for he will have it 


ing of that Secretary, and the death of the Em- 


fo perfect, that the further poliſhing of it would but ſpoil without them. 


title of Patriarch of the Aſſyrians, and ordained ſeveral biſhops and archbiſhops. 
Turks put him to death at the ſolicitation of the Schiſmatics. They elected for his 
ſucceſſor a Monk of St Pacomus, whoſe name was Hebed- Jeſu (d). 
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it.” There are many faults in thoſe words. IV. Tt 

cannot be proved that Suetonius's diſgrace inſpired 

him with the deſire of writing for the public. V. And 

therefore it is a great piece of raſhneſs to ſay in ex- 

preſs words, that it moved him to write the Hiſtory 

of the twelve Emperors ; for ſince he compoſed many 

books, he might have writ when he was out of fa« 

vour, and it cannot be concluded that he wrote pre- 

ciſely a certain book. VI. No body knows what 

books Pliny the younger deſired him to publiſh. 

Why then does Moreri affirm that he defired him to 

publiſh the twelve Cæſars? VII. It cannot be ſaid, 

without helping the letter, that he found them perfect. 

Which ſuppoſes that he declared he had read them ; 

but this ſuppoſition does not well agree with theſe 

words: Patere, me videre titulum tuum ; patere 

* audire, deſcribi, legi, vznire volumina Tranquilli | | 
mei (48). - - - Suffer me to ſee your title, ſuffer the (48) Plin. Epiſt. 
© books of my friend Tranquillus to be heard and talked *, lib. v. 

* of, to be read and fold.” It is true he had been ſay- 

ing what Moreri quotes, Perfectum opus abſolutum- 

, =_ eſt ; nec jam ſplendeſcit lima, ſed atteritur. - - 

De oy 2 F ax to. finiſhed ; nor will further poliſp- 

ing add to the beauties of it, on the contramy it wil, i 

* rather diminiſh them. A how do we ofa but (4 4 Sang of 2g 
he ſaid ſo like a friend? VIII. However it be, tator, tu mora 
were it true that Suetonius did not write the lives of tamen meam 
— twelve Cæſars till he was turned out of favour, eee 4 
Pliny the younger could not have complained of his 101801. 
ſlowneſs in Publiſhing them (49) 3 for doubtleſs he OE Fon 
writ that letter to him under the Empire of Trajan. tardy in publiſb- 
But Suetonius did not loſe his place till the fourth 4 ny thing, 
or fifth year of 'Hadrian's reign. IX. Inſtead of 8 %%, m_ 
_ Polemon, Moreri ſhould have ſaid Sicco Po- b . my flowneſ ; 
lenton. | Id. ibid, 

Some of theſe miſtakes of Moreti have been com- wel? 
mitted by la Mothe le Vayer, in his judgment upon (50) The zd, 
the chief Hiſtorians (50). I wonder at it; for he was the 3% the 4th, 
a much more learned man than Moreri, and had been 3 
directed in that work by Meſſieurs du Puy, and had from him. 
the aſſiſtance of four great libraries, the King's, Thua- 
nuss, their own (51), and that of Cardinal Mazarin. (51) La Mothe 
With ſuch helps he ſhould have writ an excellent book, le Vayer, Pre- 


and might even have avoided thoſe four miſtakes face to bis Jugem. 
ſur les princip, 


Hiſtoriens. 


SULACHA (a) (S 1MON) a Neſtorian Monk, of the order of St Pacomus, (a) ET 


and united himſelf to the Church of Rome, mar [4], is 


Thoſe who ſhook off the yoke as he did, made him their patriarch, and ſent him to BED-IESV. 


his patriarchate in 1552 (U). Sulacha made 


his confeſſion of faith at Rome, which was tranſlated into Latin by Maſius, with 6 


za, de Dogmate 


letter thoſe Neſtorians wrote to Julius III, to deſire him to confirm the election of Caldzor. apud 
Sulacha, and to aſk his protection againſt a family, which had kept the patriarchate a * Eccl. 
This was the ſubject of their diviſion: ſeveral of them could not endure 4. i, cap. v. 
that this dignity ſhould always remain in one family; and that family, which had enjoyed () x. ,;. w. 
it above two hundred years, would not reſign it. Simon Sulacha being returned into fire Critique 


5 x d i 
Caramit, a town of Meſopotamia, took the 10 Sr 4. lo- 


The ny, 6b. vii. 


(d) Strozza, 
I have mentioned apud Miræum, 


Abdiſſi: ſee thoſe articles. Father Paul (e) di fur, 


in ſinuates that the Court of Rome, out of policy, made a great noiſe of that embaſſy 0% Higkory of 
of the Neſtorians, to ſupport her reputation in Europe by chimera's. 


I ſhall relate in a the Council of 
Trent, book v, 
at the beginnings 


[4] 7 hall relate . . . . what that Hiſtorian ſays.] of the great number of Churches at Muzal (2), a town (z) The Conſeſ- 
We find in his work (1) that the Pope received with which was ſaid to be the antient Aſſur, ſituate upon fion of Faith of 
great magnificence the Patriarch ſent to him by all the Tigris, not far from Nineveh ; that they reckoned that Patriarch 
the Churches between Euphrates and the Indies ; that | 
the beginning, he cauſed him to be conſecrated biſhop ; that he gave Patriarch, ſuch as Babylon, Tauris, Arbela where poſſeſſed by the 

him the pallium with his own hands in a private Con- Darius was overcome by Alexander, Ecbatana, called Neftorians, and 
hiſtory ; that he ſent him back into his country, and by others Seleucia and Niſibis, and ſeveral provinces of 3 by the Jaco- 
had him accompanied by ſome Monks who underſtood Aſſyria and Perfia 3 . . . . that all thoſe things were 
Syriac ; that at Rome, and all over Italy, the only printed and read with great curioſity. There was 
talk was about the vaſt number of Chriſtians that were doubtleſs more oftentation than truth in the matter ; 
in that country, and the great acquiſitions the Holy 
See had made in it; that people diſcourſed particularly of thoſe famous cities ſound {6 high, 


3 ti 18 
the moſt famous towns under the juriſdiction of that 3 * 


bites» See F. 
Paul, 715¹d. 


and it was a good piece of poliey to make the names 


SULPICIA, 
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(a) Taken from 
Valerius Maxi- 
mus, lib. viii, 
cap. xv. You 
will find bis 
words in the re- 


mark [A]. 
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- SULPICIA, or SULPITIA, a Roman lady, daughter of Sulpicius 

Paterculus, and wife of Fulvius Flaccus, obtained a very great honour, when it was 

thought proper to ſeek out a remedy againſt the leudneſs obſerved among the women of 

Rome. The evil appeared ſo great that recourſe was had to the aſſiſtance of Heaven, 

and to thoſe religious helps which ſupply the want of human means. The books of 

the Sibyls were conſulted, and upon the report of the conſultors it was decreed by the 

ſenate that a ſtatue ſhould be conſecrated to Venus Verticordia, that is, Converter 0 

hearts [A], that women and maids might be more eaſily reclaimed from their leudneſs, 1 

and become chaſte. It was ordered that a moſt virtuous woman ſhould conſecrate that f 
ſtatue of Venus; and at firſt a hundred women were choſen from all the reſt, and then 3 


ten out of that hundred, and all of them unanimouſly nominated Sulpicia to perform 


that function: ſo that this lady was acknowledged to be the moſt chaſte of all (a), I ſhall 


[4] It was decreed by the Senate that a Ratue ſhould 
be conſecrated to Venus Perticordia . . . . converter of 
hearts.) This particular is to be found in ſeveral au- 


thors, but in none with ſo many circumſtances as in 


(t) Valerius 

Maximus, lib. 
viii, cap. xv, 
num, Kit, pag. 


N. 738. 


(2) That is, 
who had been 
already choſen. 
Read præceptis, 
and not præci- 
puis as there is 
in moſt editions. 
See Salmaſius in 
Solinum, pag. 54, 
and Father Har- 
douin, in Plin. 
Tom. ii, pag. 56, 
and 124. 


64) Plin, Hb. , 


cap. & Xx Xx U, pag. 
m. 56. 


) Solin. cap. i, 
Pag. m, 12, 


(5) Ovid. Faftor, - 


lb, iv, ver, 157. 


6) Aurum & 
opes & rura fre- 
quens donabit a- 
micus: 

Qui velit ingenio 
cedere rarus erit. 
Mart. Epig. 
xuiii, lib. vii. 


lickly to acknowledge, that he is 


Valerius Maximus. Merito, ſays he (1), virorum com- 
memorationi Sulpitia, Ser. Paterculi filia, 9. Fulvii 
Flacci uxor, adjicitur. Quæ, cum ſenatus libris Sibyl- 
linis per decemwiros inſpectis cenſuiſſet, ut Veneris Verti- 
cordiæ fimulachrum conſecraretur, quo facilius virginum 
mulierumque mentes a libidine ad pudicitiam converteren- 
tur ; & ex omnibus matronis centum, ex centum autem 
decem forte ductæ, de ſanctiſſima fæmina judicium face- 
rent, cunctis caftitate prelata eft. Pliny ſays the ſame 
in fewer words, only he does not mention the cauſe 
of that conſecration, nor the epithet of Venus. Pu- 
diciſfima femina ſemel, matronarum ſententia, judicata eft 
Subpicia Paterculi filia, axor Fulwii Flacci : elefta ex 
centum præceptis (2), que fimulacrum Veneris ex Sibyl- 
linis libris dedicaret (3). Solinus (4) tranſcribes Pliny, 
as he uſes to do. Ovid ſays nothing of Sulpicia, and 
inſtead of a ſtatue, he pretends that a temple was 
built to Venus Verticordia. He does not forget the 
cauſe of that new devotion ; he ſays in expreſs words 
that it was occaſioned by the loſs of chaſtity. 


Roma pudicitia proavorum tempore lapſa eſt : 
Cumæam, veteres, conſuluiſtis anum. 

Templa jubet Veneri fieri : quibus ordine faCtis, 
Inde Venus verſo nomina corde tenet (5). 


Of old when Roman chaſtity wwas fled, 

Our fathers, anxious for the marriage- bed, 

At the Cumean propheteſs enquir'd, 

To know what offering the gods reguir d. 

She bid a temple to be rear d anon 
Unto the Paphian Queen of Lowe : which dont, 

Venus did ſtrait acquire another name: | 
From «working changes on the heart it came. 


He is to blame for not having paid to Sulpicia the 
honour ſhe deſerved. The glory ſhe acquired then, 
is ſo great, that he ſhould not have been ſilent about 


it. The other ladies acknowledged that ſhe ſurpaſſed 


them in chaſtity, Such an acknowledgment 1s as glo- 
rious to her, as it would be for a brave man, if a 
hundred brave men ſhould confeſs that he had more 
courage than they. It is a rare thing, ſays Martial 
(6), to ſee any body that is willing to yield to others 
in point of wit. But it is ſtill more rare among ſol- 


diers to find any that will yield to another in point of 


courage : nay, compliments are very ſcarce upon that 
head ; and in general an honeſt man will ſeldom ac- 
knowledge that he has leſs honeſty than another, and 
a virtuous woman that ſhe is leſs chaſte than others. 
Such a civility is as rare among virtuous women, as it 
is among gallant women to acknowledge that their 
rivals exceed them in beauty. However, civil words 
and compliments are far from being looked upon as 
judicial and ſolemn acknowledgments ; for if the que- 
ſion was to chuſe for an honourable function ap- 
pointed by the magiſtrates, the moſt honeſt woman 
or the moſt honeſt man in a town, none would be 
willing that others ſhould take advantage of the com- 
pliments they might have made them. Every one 
would revoke them, and enjoy the freedom of his 
judgment, and would think it a ey 2008 thing pub- 

s worthy of be- 

1 ö | 


courſe to her; for, according to Cato's maxim, thoſe 
who are the cauſe of great evils, ought to put an 


| facere magna mala & comprimere (7). The ſenate (7) Plutarch. it 


inquire 


ing choſen for the appointed function; and therefore 
Sulpicia' virtue muſt needs have been very ſhining, 
ſince a hundred Roman ladies voted for her upon ſuch 
an occaſion. But perhaps it _ to be ſuppoſed 
that the Senate ordered that no lady ſhould vote for 
herſelf. The circumſtances of this fact are not clear- 
ly deſcribed by authors. Their meaning ſeems to be 
that a hundred Roman ladies were firſt of all choſen 
by lots, and then that ten of them were likewiſe 5 
choſen in the ſame manner, and that all of them ac- 5 
knowledged that Sulpicia deſerved to conſecrate the 3 
ſtatue. 'The management of that affair ſeems to me 
intricate ; for why did they caſt lots twice, if they 
had a mind that the hundred ladies ſhould vote? I 
had rather ſay that a hundred women of the beſt re- 
putation were firſt of all ſet apart, and then they drew 
lots, that ten of them ſhould name the woman, who 
was to conſecrate the ſtatue, and it was ordered that 
none ſhould name herſelf. Thus Sulpicia by the votes 
of ten ladies was preferred to a hundred women of 
the beſt reputation in the city; and yet none did for- 
mally declare that ſhe was leſs chaſte than Sulpicia. It 
had been a hard thing to require ſuch an acknowledg- 
ment in ſuch a conjuncture. | 

Perhaps it will be ſaid that the ſenate did not make War TAIn t 
a right application; for, according to the doctrine of was 2 proper 
the Heathens, Venus equally preſided over unlawful . = 
and lawful love, and ſhe had occaſioned the prodigious 1 Ven 


to Venus, in 
leudneſs they intended to put a ſtop to. This ob- order to gut x 


jection is of no weight: the ſenate knew very well ftop to leudats en 
what they did, and for this very reaſon that Venus had 75 
occaſioned ſuch a diſorder, it was neceſſary to have re- prin 


end to them. Tov yae auTov eivar tal π ,,,d TH 
pEYdAG Naked Kal aver. Nam corundem effe & 


might expect that Venus being appeaſed by the conſe- Catone minott 
cration of that new ſtatue, and acknowledged to be the P. 134 Þ: 
miſtreſs of hearts, would reclaim the fair ſex, either 

by ceaſing to inſpire them with love, or by fixing it 
on lawful objects. The firſt method is not amiſs ; for 
how many people may uſe the complaint we read in 
an opera? | | 


Mon cceur auroit encor fa premiere innocence, 
S'il n'avoit jamais eu d'amour. 


My heart had till been innocent, 
Had it not been for love. 


The ſecond method is a very good one : the ſenate 
might have told Venus ; inſpire them with love, we 
are not againſt it ; but let their love be lawful. Reclaim 
them from their ill courſes ; bring them back into the 
right way. They are like rivers that run out of their 
channels, and overflow the country ; let thoſe waters 
return into their channel ; this we beg of you, as you 
are the goddeſs Yerticordia, - - - converter of hearts. 

I have read in Pauſanias, that Harmonia, Cadmus's 
wife, conſecrated three ſtatues to Venus at Thebes ; the 
firſt to Venus Urania; the ſecond to Venus Pandemos, 
and the third to Venus es: The firſt was for 
ſpiritual love, the ſecond for bodily love, and the third 
was deſigned to prevent extravagant conjunctions, ſuch 
as inceft, &c. "E.9$8Jo Ss Th Agpodiry Tas £7wvu- 
pies 1 Ap Hei Tv per *Oupaviav imi b 
xp, xai dmWNARY pile wols TopaTw! 2 
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SULPICIA SULPITIUS. 


inquire into the date of this fact [IB]; it has been too much neglected by authors. 


Sauer Nt, int rats uiteer vf I Ares po- 
lav, ive imiupias Te dvous nal fpywr dH 
drop on 76 yi!1&» Tar aviIporoer. Cognomina im- 
poſuit Harmonia Uraniz, purum fegnificans, & corporum 
cupiditate wacantem amorem : Popularis, ob Venerios 

congreſſus : jam vero Apoſtrophiz numen coli inſtituit 
| (id eſt Averſatricis) quo ab exlege cupiditate & inceſtis 


lib, flupris hominum genus averteret (8). The Romans, 


you ſee, might have learned of other nations to honour 
Venus under the title of Verticordia; for there is no 
great difference between this title and that of Apoſtro- 
phia : one implies the notion of a Converter, and the 
other that of a Diſſuader, if I may be allowed to uſe 
ſuch a word. - | | 
[BI I ſhall enquire into the date of this fact.] The 
antient authors do continually afford new occaſions to 
complain of their negligence in chronology. Tho 
you examine the words of Ovid, Valerius Maximus, 
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quens, who mentions (9) a certain prodigy, which hap- 
pened under the conſulihip of Marcus Acilius and Caius 
Portius, that is, according to Sigonius's Faſti, in the 
year of Rome 639. The daughter of a Roman knight 
was thunder-ſtruck, and it was found that her tongue 
was gone through that part of her body not proper to 
be named. The Soothſayers were conſulted ; their 
anſwer was, that the maids and the knights were 
threatened with infamy (10): which proved true; 
for three Veſtals, who had love-intrigues with ſome 
Roman knights, were puniſhed at the ſame time, It 
was then that a temple was built to Venus Verticor- 
dia (11). Note, that from the year of Rome 639, 
till Julius Cæſar made himſelf maſter of the common- 
wealth, the corruption of manners, and particularly 
luxury, increaſed more and more; and therefore the 


ſtatue conſecrated. by chaſte Sulptcia, did no good. 
See the margin (12), 7 | 
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(9) Julius Obſe- 
quens, in Libro 
de Prodigiis, num. 


97, Pag. 51. 


(10) It is to be 
obſerved that 
this maid was on 
horſeback when 

ie was thunder- 
ſtruck. 


(11) Tres uno 

tempore virgines 
Veſtales nobilifſi- 
mæ, cum aliquot 
equitibus Roma- 
nis, inceſti pœnas 
ſubierunt. ÆAdes 
Veneri Verticor- 


diæ facta. Id. th, 


Pliny, and Solinus, never ſo narrowly, you will find 
nothing in them, whereby you may know at what 
time the conſecration of that ſtatue of Venus was per- 
formed. That time may be known from Julius Obſe- 


(12) The evil grew greater and greater from the time of Cæſar, 
Inſtead of growing leſs. See what I quote out of Seneca in the 
remark [HI, of the article VAYER, 


1 


SULPITIUS (Jonn) ſirnamed Verulanus, becauſe, if I am not miſtaken, he 
was a native of Verulum (a), a town in the Campania di Roma, applied himſelf to the () veroti in 
ſtudy of the Belles Lettres with good ſucceſs, He flouriſhed. towards the end of the Lain. 
XVth century. His commentary upon Lucan's Pharſalia was pretty good for that time. 
He publiſhed Vegetius with two other tracts de Re Militari (b). He alſo publiſhed ſome () Alan & 
Latin verſes de Moribus, and Præludia Grammatica, I think he ought not to be Frontini. Se 


diſtinguiſhed from Sulpitius, who taught in the college of Rome, under the pontificate . 888 
of Innocent VIII, and who began to reſtore the uſe of Muſic upon the ſtage [A], ſo 


that he may be looked upon as the firſt author of Opera's. He is alſo the firſt who 
publiſhed Vitruvius. | 
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the Printer's name, are to be found in it. There is 
no date in the advertiſement to the reader, nor in the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory. That advertiſement contains theſe 
words, among other things: Jo. Sulpitius Lectori 
ſalutem . . . Collatis multis id genus libris & im- 
© primis uno noſtri Delii manu ſatis accurate per- 


* ſcripto, eum mihi laborem aſſumpſi ut quantum per 
Sulpitius in the Epiſtle Dedicatory prefixed to his plurimas occupationes meas fieri poſſet, redderem 
notes upon Vitruvius, which he preſented to Cardi- © unum imprimendorum archetypum adeo emendatum, 
nal Riari, Great Chamberlain of the Church, and 


en Muſique, 
pag. 1.55, 186. 
That bock vas 
printed at Paris, 
in 1681, 


His 
THER i A] Who began to reflore the uſe of Muſic upon the and thereby I know it is a Vitruvius (3) without (3) A very ſmall | 
| proper age] J ingenuouſly confeſs that I ſhould be ignorant any notes upon the text, and without any various folio. l 
to make A of this particular, had I not read it in a book of the readings. It is not paged, and has no ſignatures. f 
— 1)Menetrier, des Jeſuit Menetrier. I ſhall ſet down the whole paſſage (1). Neither the time nor the place of the impreſſion, nor [ 
to out 2 epreſentations © Thoſe remains of Dramatic Muſic, which had been q 


* preſerved in the church, ſerved to reſtore it two 
hundred years ago ; and Rome, which had in a 
manner loſt it, to beſtow upon the recitation and de- 
clamation of aQors, what the Grecians beſtowed 
upon ſinging and harmony, brought it upon the 
ſtage towards the year 1480, as I learned it from 
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utarch, if 
ne minote, 
134. D. 
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| ut parvus labor cuivis alteri ejuſdem rei ſtudioſo re- 
nephew of Pope Sixtus IV. .. .. Sulpitius praiſing © linqueretur. Quod fi fidelis ut ſpero librarius fuerit 
& cum his impreſſis ſcripti calamis conferentur, fa- 
cile fides noſtra & diligentia apparebit . . . , Primus 
hoc in ſtadio curro & ad certamen via jam liberali- 
ter ſtrata reliquos inter ſe excito. - - - - John Sulpi- 
tius to the reader. . . . Having collated ſeveral ma- 


nuſcripts of this kind, particularly that which my friend 


oy 


ſtately palaces in and about Rome, begs of him that 
he would ſet up public theatres for Muſical repre- 
* ſentations, of which this Sulpitius calls him the Re- 
© ſtorer, having ſhown at Rome, a few years ago, 
what had not been in uſe there for many ages. Fle 
© tells the Cardinal in that epiſtle, that Rome ex- 
pects from him a theatre for fach performances, be- 
* cauſe he has already given ſuch an entertaintment 
_ © to the people upon a moveable theatre, ſet up in a 
public place, and at other times in the caſtle of 
St Angelo for the Pope's diverſion, and in his palace 
for ſome Cardinals. Tu enim primus Tragedie 
b 2e nos juventutem excitandi gratid H AGE RE 
S CANTAR E primi hoc v0 docuimus, (nam ejuſ- 
© modi actionem jam multis ſzculis Roma non widerat ) 
in medio foro pulpitum ad quinque pedum altitudinem 
* erectum pulcherrime exornaſti. Eamdemgque poſtquam 
in Hadriani mole Divo Innocentio ſpefante eſl acta, 
* .rursus intra tuos penates tamquam in media Circi ca- 
ved toto conſeſſu, umbraculis tecto admiſſo populo, & 
* pluribus tui ordinis Pectatoribus honorifice excepiſti. 


the magnificence of that Cardinal, who had built 
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as the multiplicity of my affairs would allow, to procure 


trouble left for any other perſon that might ſet about the 
fame thing. If the Printer ſhould do juſtice, as I hope 
he will, when the manuſcripts ſhall be compared with 
the printed copies, my diligence and fidelity will ſoon ap- 
« pear. . . I am the firſt who ſtart in this courſe, 
* and excite others to a mutual flrife, having paved the 


day for them in ſuch an ample manner.” The Epiſtle 


Dedicatory begins thus: Raphaeli Riario Cardinali 


* Santzque Ro. Eccleſiæ Camerario, Jo. Sulpitius fœ- 
© licitatem. Quidquid curæ, ſtudii, vigiliarum, & operæ 
in emendando & vulgando Vitruvio poſui ... tuæ 
dedico amplitudini - - John Sulpitius to Cardinal 
© Raphael Riari, Great Chamberlain of the Church, 


Delius wrote with exattneſs, I took upon me, as much 


a copy for the preſs ſo correct, that there ſhould be little 


— 
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* Tu etlam primus picturatæ ſcenæ faciem, quùm Pompo- 

niani (2) comædiam agerent noſtro ſæculb offendiſti : 
* quare a te Theatrum novum tota urbs magnis wotis 
* expetat.” Father Menetrier is miſtaken, when he 


(2) That is the 
olars of the 
academy or col- 


ge of Pompo. 
Ws Lætus. 


< wiſhes happineſs, Whatever pains, diligence, and la- 
© bour, I hawe beſtowed upon the correcting and publiſp- 
ing of Vitruvius . .' . . I dedicate it all to your Emi- 
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ſays that this Latin paſſage is taken from the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory of Sulpitius's notes upon Vitruvius. Mr du 
Francaſtel, keeper of the Mazarine Library, has been 

leaſed to inform me af ſome things relating to the 


k, wherein that Epiſtle Dedicatory is to be found, 
VOL. V. i f 


nence. Then follows the paſſage quoted by Father 
Menetrier. This edition of Vitruvius did not come 
out in the year 1480; for it was publiſhed under the 
Pontificate of Innocent VIII, who kept his ſee from 
the year 1484, till 1492. Here follow ſome words 
of the Epiſtle Dedicatory, whereby it appears that it 

Yyy | was 
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(e) Du Verdier, 
Bibl. Frang, 


ag. 1000, calls 


m Brohe. 


(4) I am be- 
holden for all 
theſe paſſages to 
Mr du Fran- 
caſtel, keeper 
of the Mazarine 


Þbrary, 


Craſſo, ag „ Ms 
356. 


SULPITIUS. SURENA. 
His book de Moribus was tranſlated into French verſe by Peter Broẽ (c) a native of 
Tournon on the Rhone. La Croix du Maine (d), from whom I learn this, places the (4) Bl. r., 


calls the author of the original, Jobn Sulpitius of S. Alban, named Verulanus, 


was Written towards the laſt years of that Ponti- 
ficate. © Innocentius impoſito bellis fine, Prætorio 
« ſuburbano peracto, agilitatis certaminibus & equitum 
© concurſionibus, dotalibuſque & ſumptuariis legibus 
© revocatis. . . . . Tum floræ campus, tum Circus Fla- 
* minius lateribus aptiſſime fſternitur . , . . de Gym- 
© nafio noſtro evertendo & magnifice conſtruendo (quod 
© utinam præoccupaſſes: ibi enim cotidiana omnium 
« diſciplinarum eduntur ſpectacula) prudentiſſimi Re- 
© formatores jam iniere confilium (4). - - - - Pope Inno- 


cent having put an end to the war, finiſhed his coun- ' 


© try houſe, promoted games and tournaments, and repealed 
© the detal and ſumptuary laws . . . . Then the Campus 
© Florz, and the Circus Flaminius, were neatly paved 
« ewith bricks, . . . « Immediately after that, the wiſe 
© Reformers reſokved upon pulling down our academy, and 
© building it up a-new in a magnificent manner ( which 
« I wiſh you had thought of before, becauſe there all man- 
ner of ſhows and exerciſes are daily exhibited)” 

From what has been ſaid, I conclude that Father 
Menetrier does not well deſcribe this work of Sulpi- 
tius ; for he ſays they are notes upon Vitruvius, pub- 
liſhed about the year 1480. | 

Note, that this edition of Vitruvius is little known. 
The reader will be convinced of it by this extract of a 
letter, which Mr du Francaſtel has done me the ho- 
nour to write to me. I inſert it here the more wil- 
lingly, becauſe I am ſure that thoſe, who love the 
hiſtory of books, will find it very curious. To be 
© better informed of the matter, I have read all the 
© Prefaces, the Epiſtles Dedicatory, and other Proligo- 
* mena, prefixed to the Vitruvius's of the Mazarine 
«© Library, that have been printed with and without 
* commentaries, in Latin, Italian, and French. It is 
a ſurprizing thing that none of them mentions this 


Fo: Sulpitius, nor his edition, which muſt needs be 
the firſt. Nay, moſt Commentators and .Editors pre- 
tend to be the firſt who have gone about it. Mr Per- 


printing of that tranſlation in the year 1555, by Mace Bonhomme at Lyons, and he **: 388. 


rault, who, in the Preface to his French tranſla. 


tion of Vitruvius, mentions the names of thoſe who 
have publiſhed, tranſlated, or commented upon that 


the editions of Jocundus, Philander, Daniel Barba- 
rus, Ceſariano, and Caporali, beſides that of 
Mr Perrault, which are in our library. I have found 


out another thing concerning one Hiero. Advoca- 


tus Ambrofii FCti. F. It is in a letter from Joannes | 


* 
C- 
* 
o 
c 
o 
© author, ſays nothing of Sulpitius. I have ſeen 
* 
6 
c 
6 
6 


Britannicus Brixianus, to that Advocatus, wherein 
he ſpeaks to him thus : © Feciſti tua induſtria, ſtu- 
© dio, & labore, ut Vitruvius de architeQura, qui jam 
tot ſxculis in lucem caput ſuum proferre non aude- 
© bat, qui ex omni parte mancus, lacerus, mutila- 
tum ſe ſentiebat, nunc politus, purus, integer huc 
E illuc geſtiat meare, omnibus carus occurrat, om- 
© nibus gratus excipiatur. - - - I is owing to your 
6 pains and induſtry, that Vitruvius, an Architect, who 
aua, ſo maimed and inperfect in every part, that, for 
* many ages, he could not ſhew his head, does now come 
« forth freſh, uncorrupted, and entire; and is every 
aubere received with the greateſt fondneſs and appro- 
© bation. That letter is printed at Venice, in 1493. 
* Having read the Vitruvius's, without finding any 
thing in them, whereby one may know who was 
© this Fo. Sulpitius, I thought that if I ſhould read 
c all the prefaces, c. of Verulanus's works, that are 
in our library, I might diſcover ſomething in them, 
* ſuppoſing he had made the notes in queſtion ; but it 
© was to no purpoſe, for that author makes no men- 
tion of them in ſeven or eight books which I have 
* ſeen (5). | 


* 


S URE NA, General of the Parthians in the war againſt the Romans, commanded 
(e) Plutarch. in by Craſſus in the year of Rome 701 (a), was for wealth, family, and authority, the ſecond 
man in the kingdom, but for courage and proweſs he was the firſt ; neither was any one ſo large 


baggage, two hundred chariots full of concubines, a thouſand compleatly armed men for his life- 
guards, and a great many more lightarmed, ſo that there were at leaſt ten thouſand of his ſervants 
and retinue. And the honour had long belonged to bis family, that at the king's coronation he put 
the crown upon his head; and when King Orodes had been exiled, be brought him in: it was 
he that took the great city of Seleucia, was the firſt man that ſcaled the walls, and with his 


own hand beat off the defendants ; and though at that time he was not above thirty years old, 


he was counted wiſe and diſcreet : wherein be bad much the advantage of Craſſus, who was 
eaſy to be impoſed upon, firſt through his overweening confidence, and afterwards becauſe he was 

diſpirited and terrifyed by his calamities. Many ſtratagems were uſed againſt the Romans, 
(3) 14, ibid, ag, and beſides, the Parthians fought with great vigour, Surena (b) was the talleſt and come- 
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lieſt man in the army. And the ſweetneſs of bis looks, and effeminacy of bis habit, could not 


(5) A Letter of 


Mr du Fran- 


caſte], written 
from Paris, the 
11th of Decem- 
ber 1699, 


| fized, or ſo well ſhaped. Whenever he travelled be had a thouſand camels to carry his 


promiſe ſo much manhood, as he really was maſter of; for bis face was painted [A], and his 
hair parted, after the faſhion of the Medes; whereas the other Parthians looked more terrible, 
with their hair ſhaggy, after the Scythian mode, The ſucceſs of the battle was glorious to 


Lf ] The fweetneſs of his looks, and effeminacy of his 
habit, could not promiſe ſo much manhood, as he really 
"was maſter of ; for his face was painted.) Generally 
ſpeaking, thoſe men, who pretend to be handſome, 
and who have recourſe to art to ſet off the luſtre of 
their complexion, and who often conſult their glaſs, 
that the ſymmetry of their hair and curls may often 
charm women, are not fit for war. 'They are meer 
beaux and ſparks ; the aſſemblies of ladies, feaſts, and 
balls, are the places where they ſignalize themſelves : 
the fatigue of war does not agree with them ; it re- 
quires men who are not afraid of being ſun-burnt : 
bravery does rather inſpire a deſire of frightning the 
enemy with a martial look, than of ind a women 
with a beauiſh air. But here is an exception to that 
ones rule : Surena ſhews himſelf a valiant man in 


ttle, he performs all the duties of a General, with all 


imaginable vigour and application ; and yet he paints, 
and is very careful of his hair ; which puts me in 


frequently alledged. 


him; 


mind of a common topic very contrary to Cæſar's 
practice. It is a common maxim in war, that ſoldiers 
ought not to be permitted to enjoy the ſweets of a 
delicious life, that it is the way to enervate them 
and make them lazy; and, among other inſtances, 
the fault of Hannibal, after the battle of Cannæ, is 
He quartered his army in 
ſeveral places, where the ſoldiers uſed themſelves 
to a voluptuous life, and wine, baths, good cheer and 
women, deſtroyed that martial vigour, which had 
made them ſo formidable. The delights *of Capua 
were to him what the battle of Cannz had been to 
the Romans (1). * In hyberna Capuam conceſſit. ibi 
« partem majorem hyemis exercitum in tectis habuit, 
* adyerſus omnia humana mala ſæpe ac diu durantem, 
© bonis inexpertum atque inſuetum. itaque quos nulla 
* mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac voluptates 
immodicæ: & eo impenſius, quo avidius ex inſo- 
© lentia in eas ſe immerſerant. ſomnus enim & vinum, 
= & epulz, 
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him; but he caſt a blot upon his glory by his perfidiouſneſs, in demanding an interview 


with Craſſus to conlude a treaty of peace (c). He was very civil to that Roman General, (% 14. iti. gag, 
he gave him his word, and aſſured him there was an agreement concluded 


« & epulz, & ſcorta balneahue, & otium conſuetudine 
indies blandius, ita eneryaverunt corpora animoſque, 
ut magis deinde preteritze eos victoriæ quam præ- 
ſentes tutarentur vires : majuſque id catum ducis 
apud peritos artium militarium haberetur, quàm 
quòd non ex Cannenſi acie protinus ad urbem Ro- 
mam duxiſſet. illa enim cunctatio diſtuliſſe modò 
victoriam videri potuit: hic error vires ademiſſe ad 
vincendum. Itaque hercule, velut ſi cum alio exer- 
citu à Capua exiret, nihil uſquam priſtinæ diſciplinæ 
tenuit. nam & redierunt plerique ſcortis impliciti : 
& ubi primùm ſub pellibus haberi cœpti ſunt, via- 
que & alius militaris labor excepit, tyronum modo 
corporibus animiſque deficiebant: & deinde per 
omne æſtivorum tempus magna pars ſine commeati- 
bus ab fignis dilabebantur : neque aliz latebrz quam 
Capua deſertoribus erant (2). - - Hannibal with- 
drew to Capua, where he took his winter-quarters. 
There he lodged his foldiers in houſes, for the greateſt 
part of winter 3 thoſe ſoldiers who had long been enu- 
red to all manner of hardſhips, and were unacquainted 
avith eaſe and pleaſure. But thoſe men wham no hard- 
« ſhips, no miſery, could tame and ſubdue, were ſpoiled 
and undone by too much wealth, and immoderate plea- 
* ſures; and ſo much tbe rather, becauſe, not having 
« tafted pleaſures before, they abandoned themſelves 
« wholly to them, and plunged in woluptouſneſs and de- 
© bauchery. For ſleeping on ſoft beds, wine and ftaſt- 
ing, whoring and bathing, idleneſs and eaſe, which by 
* habit grew daily more pleaſant and delightful, ener- 
dated their bodies and minds to ſuch a degree, that 
from thence forward the reputation of their former vi- 
* fories defended them more than their preſent ſtrength : 
© and men ſtilled in military affairs have judged Han- 
© nibal their General more blameable for this action, 
* than for not leading his army direct forward to 
* Rome, after he had won the battle at Canna. For 
© that ſtay ſeemed only to defer the final victory for a 
© time, whereas this error ſeemed to diſable him from 
* ever obtaining it. Thus he departed from Capua, as 
« if he had led ſome other army; fo little did they retain 
* of their antient diſcipline : for they not only returned 
from that city, moſt of them entangled and enſuared in 
* the hwe of harlbis, but ſo ſoon as they came again to 
lie abroad on the bare earth, under tents and pavilions 
covered with beaſts hides, to march long journies, and 
to reſume their military hardjhips, their bodies became 
as tired, and their hearts as faint, as if they had 
been raw ſoldiers, newly come into the field: and all 
the time of their ſummer abode in the camp, many of 
them without licence or paſport ſtraggled away and 
deſerted their colours; while theſe deſerters had no 
other haunt, but Capua. The maxim grounded up- 
on ſuch examples was neglected by Julius Cæſar; and 
he had no occaſion to repent that he had not follow- 
ed it. He ſuffered his ſoldiers to plunge themſelves 
into all manner of debauchery after a great victory, 
and uſed to ſay that they could fight ſtoutly, even 
when they were perfumed. Nonnunguam poſt magnam 
pugnam atque viftoriam, remiſſo officiorum munere, li- 
centiam omnem paſſim laſciviendi permittebat : jactare 
ſolitus, milites ſuos etiam unguentatos bene pugnare 
poſle (3). 

I think our Surena was one of thoſe men, of whom 
I have given two examples in the article of Henry 
IV (4). They give up themſelves to pleaſures, and 
entirely abſtain from them, according to the ſeveral 
junctures: they are voluptuous and lazy to the high- 
eſt degree, when there is nothing to do; and ex- 
treamly vigilant and laborious, when there is a neceſ- 
ſtty for it. If we believe Velleius Paterculus, Mæce- 
nas laboured very hard, when it was neceſſary; but 
when there was no preſſing buſineſs, he gave up him- 
ſelf to idleneſs, and lived as deliciouſly , as the moſt 
effeminate man can do. C. Macenas, wir ubi res 
vigiliam exigeret, ſane ex ſomnis, providens atque agendi 
eiens ; Gan vero aliquid ex negotio remitti poſſet, otio 
ac mollitiis pæne ultra feminam fluens (5). What the 
lame Hiſtorian fays of Lucius Piſo, though it falls 
ſhort of that, may yet ſerve for an example of the 
character I here deſcribe. * De quo viro hoc omni- 
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Parthians, 


bus ſentiendum ac prædicandum eſt, eſſe mores ejus 
* vigore ac lenitate mixtiſſimos, & vix quemquam re- 
0 10% poſſe, qui aut otium validius diligat, aut faci- 
* hus ſufficiat negotio, & magis, quæ agenda ſunt, 
curet ſine ulla oſtentatione agendi (6). - - Conceru- 
ing whom every one ought to think and ſay, that in his 
manners there is a perfect mixture of vigour and ſoft- 
neſs, and that it is ſearce poſſible to find any man who 
is either fonder of eaſe, or more capable of buſineſs, 
and affiduous without oſtentation in doing what is ne- 
ceſſary to be done.” He ſays much the fame thing of 
Sentius Saturninus. Virum multiplicem in virtuti- 
bus, navum, agilem, providum, militariumque offi- 
ciorum patientem ac peritum pariter, ſed eundem, 
© ubi negotia feciſſent locum otio, liberaliter lauteque 
eo abutentem ; ita tamen, ut eum ſplendidum ac hi- 
Harem potius, quam luxurioſum aut deſidem diceres 
© (7). - - - A man endowed with many virtues, labori- 
6 ous, active, provident, who equally well underſtood cv. 
and diſcharged military offices. Nevertheleſs as often 
* as he had any reſpite from buſineſs, he miſpent it, yet 
in fuch a manner, that you would ſay he «vas rather 
* magnificent and gay, than luxurious and indolent. 


R 


Tacitus mentions a General (8) of the ſame temper. (8) Licinius Mu- 
It was he who contributed moſt to raiſe Veſpaſian to cianus, 
the throne. He was too voluptuous when he had 


nothing to do, and very active in time of buſineſs. 
* Luxuria, induſtria, comitate, arrogantia, malis bo- 
© niſque artibus mixtus : nimiz voluptates cum vaca- 
ret: quotiens expedierat magnæ virtutes (9). - - - - - 
A man in whom there was a mixture of good and bad 
© qualities, luxury, diligence, arrogance, and conrteſy. 
© He was too voluptuous, &c.“ See alſo what Tacitus 
ſays of one Criſpus Salluſtius in the zoth chapter of 
the third book of his Annals, Every body knows 
that Demetrius was a diſſolute man to the higheit de- 
gree; and yet in time of war that Prince gave over 
his pleaſures, and applied himſelf entirely to his great 
enterprizes. Let us ſee how Plutarch relates the mat- 


ter. He ſays (10) that Antigonus being uncapable of (10) Plut. in 


the fatigues of the war, by reaſon of his great age be 
and the bulk of his body, committed the management of 
his greateſt affairs to the Prince, his fon, whoſe conduct 
was admirably dextrous in military matters; and the old 
King was induced to bear with thoſe exceſſrue liberties, 
wherein he drowned himſelf in the time of peace, becauſe 
he obſerved him to be the moſt temperate and abſtemious 
perſon in the world, in the time of war and action. 
As for Demetrius, if he devoted himſelf to his pleaſures 
and luxury, he abandoned himſelf entirely to them ; and 
if the trumpet founded to horſe, he was no leſs afſiduous 
in the fatigues of war ; he was, beyond all doubt, a 
very great Captain, and moſt notably dextrous, not only 
in his conduct, but in forming his levies, and raiſing an 
army, and in making all the neceſſary preparations of 
ſtores and magazines, the very muſcles and nerves of 
war, which he ever took care to provide in great abun- 


dance (11). I ſhall add an obſervation of the fame ( ** 
author, attended with a fact relating to the matter I ſpeaks of Theo- 
treat of. Artaxerxes plainly proved that cowardice, —.— in che like 


and effeminacy are the effects of a baſe vile nature, 
guided by erroneous notions, and not of niceneſs 
and ſuperfluous exceſſes, as moſt men ſuppoſe. For 
* notwithſtanding his jewels of gold his robe of ſtate, 
and the reſt of his coſtly attire, worth no leſs than 
twelve thouſand talents, with which he was con- 
* ſtantly clad, his labours and toils were no leſs than 
© thoſe of the meaneſt perſons in his army. For 
he marched himſelf the firſt on foot, having his 


+ quiyer ſlung over his ſhoulder, and his ſhield on 


© his arm; he led them through craggy mountains 
and rugged ways; inſomuch that the foldiers 
© obſerving his courage and unwearied ſtrength, 
© took wing, and went the more ſwiftly along with 
him, whoſe daily march was above two hundred 


* furlongs (12). I ſhall here apply an obſervation (x2) Plut. 
An author who taxerxe, 


that was made upon the Athenians. 
had deſcribed their luxury and ſoftneſs, adds, and jet 
they won the battle of Marathon. Tos ro, I's ib 
Tiv &s MRD pay nr evixnoar. Et cuſmodi quum 
ent, tamen a pralle Mar 
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(13) /Elian, Var, 
Hiſt. /ib. iv, 


athonio victores difcefſerumt (13). cap, xxii, 
3 One 


advance as far as the river to write it down. Cra | le 
but Surena told him that it was needleſs, ſince King Orodes gave him one. Craſſus got 


SURENA. 


Parthians and the Romans, and that the only thing that remained to be done was to 


One would think that when the Antients ſuppoſe that 


Bacchus did wonders on the day of the battle with 


(14) Horat, Od, 
xix, lib. ii. 


415) Plut. in 

Catone majore, 
Pag. 338. See 
alſo Livy, lib. 
xxiæx, Pag. mM, 


532. 


(16) Valer. Max- 

imus, ib. iii, 

cap. vi, num, 1, 
pag. m. 298, 
« 269» | 
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the giants, their deſign is to give us to underſtand 
that thoſe who ſeem only fit for dancing and amo- 
rous ſports, will nevertheleſs ſhew their bravery in a 
battle. 


Tu, cum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 
Rheœtum retorſiſti leonis 
Unguibus, horribilique mala: 
Quanquam choreis aptior, & jocis, 
Ludoque dictus, non ſat idoneus 
Pugnæ ferebaris: ſed idem 
Pacis eras, mediuſque belli (14). 


When impious giants climb d on high, 
And dard to florm thy father's ſky, 
Thy fingle hand ſecur d his crown : 
You with a hon's dreadful jaws, 
And frightful nails retriev'd the cauſe, * 
Bold Rhetus quell d and ſaw'd the falling throne. 
Tho" much more us'd to foft delight, 
Unfit, unable for a fight | 
You once avere thought, and doom'd to eaſe, 
Yet when your heat and virtue roſe, 
What fury ſeix d your haughty foes ? 
How equally inclin'd to wars and peace ? 


J will not reckon the great Scipio among the volup- 
tuous men who minded important affairs. I ſhall 
only ſay, that his great cares were attended with in- 
nocent recreations. The rigid and auſtere Cato did 
not approve of it ; but he was too ſevere in his judg- 
ment about the difference that is between an effeminate 
life and gaiety. However it be, he openly complain- 


ed of Scipio's behaviour, who, during the preparations 


for the expedition of Carthage, made merry in Sicily. 
Cato was to be his Quæſtor; but he left him as ſoon 
as he perceived that his remonſtrances were not accep- 
table to him. He © returned from Sicily, and, toge- 
* ther with Fabius, made a huge noiſe in the open 
ſenate againſt Scipio's laviſhing of unſpeakable ſums, 
and his childiſh loitering away his time in wreſtling- 
matches and comedies, as if he were not to make 
war, but holiday; ſo that he cauſed ſome of the 
tribunes of the people to be ſent, by commiſſion from 
the ſenate, to enquire into the truth of theſe allega- 
tions upon the ſpot, and, in caſe they found them 
true, to bring him back to Rome. But, on the con- 
trary, Scipio ſhewed them the evident and certain 

romiſe of victory, in the prodigious proviſion he 

d made of all things neceſſary for the war; and 
that he only lived pleaſantly with his friends, when 
there was nothing elſe to do ; ſhewing alſo that he was 
not, by his liberality to his ſoldiers, the more negligent 
in things of conſequence and moment (15) Valerius 
Maximus mentions this pretended remiſſneſs of Scipio, 
and ſays, among other things, that great ſouls launch 
forth with greater impetuoſity when they have been 
at reſt. Let us give the paſſage entire. P. Scipio, 
© cum in Sicilia augendo, trajiciendoque in Africam 
exercitu opportunum quzrendo gradum, Carthaginis 
* ruinam animo volveret ; inter conſilia ac molitiones 
hujus tantæ rei operam gymnaſio dedit, pallioque & 
« crepidis uſus eſt. Nec hac re ſegniores Pœnicis ex- 
© ercitibus manus intulit: ſed neſcio an ideo alacriores, 
« quia _ & ſtrenua ingenia, quo plus receſſus ſu- 
munt, hoc vehementiores impetus edunt. Credi- 
derim etiam favorem eum ſociorum uberiorem ſe 
« adepturum exiſtimaſſe, fi victum eorum & ſolennes 
exercitationes comprobaſſet: Ad quas tum veniebat, 
cum multum ac diu fatigaſſet humeros, & cetera 
membra militari agitatione firmitatem ſuam probare 
coẽgiſſet, conſiſtebatque in his labor ejus, in illis 
remiſſio laboris (16). - - Publius Scipio, while he 
« vas in Sicily, conſulting how to augment his troops 
and tranſport them into Africa, where he meditated 
6 


. * nothing leſs than the ruin of Carthage, did neverthe- 
« lf, amidſt his deſigns and preparations for this great 
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courſe. 
army, ſay they to him; ſuch an employment is in- 
conſiſtent with an unſurmountable inclination for a2 


Craſſus had a mind to ſend for a horſe 


* 
On 


ework, frequent the Academy, and make uſe of the gown 
and ſlippers. Nor did the Carthaginians find him at 
all more remiſs upon this account, but rather briſker, 
becauſe ſtrong and reſolute minds launch forth with fo 
much the greater impetuofity as they have had a long 
eaſe and reſpite, I likewiſe fancy that he expected 10 


to approve of their way of living and their ſolemn ex- 
erciſes. But he did not come to theſe, before he had 
© once heartily fatigued his ſhoulders, and tried the 
* ftrength of his other members by military work, In 


© theſe things confiſted his labour, and in thoſe his reſt.” 


It appears from 'the end of this paſſage that there was 
no effeminacy in Scipio's conduct, and that he only 


mixed ſome recreation with his moſt important cares 
and labours. 
a variety; ſome deſpiſe pleaſures, and love an unin- 
terrupted gravity ; others are not equal to this ſort of 
variation, the chequering of great deſigns with dancing 


All great men are not capable of ſuch 


and drunkenneſs, Flaminius, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
perſons of antient Rome, could not apprehend how a 
man can be capable of ſuch a variety. Here follows 
what Plutarch ſays of him. *At another time Dinocrates 
© the Meijenian, having been fuddled at a merry meet- 
ing in Rome, danced there in a woman's habit, and 
the next day addreſſed to Titus for aſſiſtance in his 
de gn to get Meflina out of the Achæan hands. I 
ſhall (/ays he) conſider of it, but cannot but wonder 
that you who are enterprizing defigns of that mo- 
ment, can find leiſure to reve] and iing in your 


cups (17). 


© (18) I am well pleaſed to ſee a General of an arm 


ingratiate himſelf the more with the Allies, by ſeeming 


Montagne makes very fine ob.ervations (1, pla. 
upon the capacity of the ſoul, whereby a man may C Flaminiy, 
turn his mind ſometimes one way and ſometimes ano- pag. 378, 
ther, and is able to do things that ſeem inconſiſtent. 
at the foot of a breach he deſigns to attack, thing 5k 401 8 
freely at dinner-time with his friends; and Brutus, in be Ja ptr, 


againſt whom and againſt the Roman liberty, hea- Pag. u. 393, 


ven and earth were combined, ſtealing ſome hours in 


Little ſouls buried under the weight of affairs, 


6 
— 
© the night, as he goes the rounds, to read Polybius. 
6 
* 


know not how to extricate themſelves ; they know 


not how to lay them aſide, and re-aſſume them. 


. . fortes pejoraque paſſi, 
Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas, 


Cras ingens iterabimus æquor (19). 


(19) Hort, 04, 


v, ver. 40, 


« + +» » Cheer, rouxe your force, 

For we have often ſuffer d worſe. 

Drink briſkly round, diſpel all cludy forroww, 
Drink round, we'll plow the deep to-morrow. 


CREECH. 


He alledges many examples upon that ſubjeR. 


It were to be wiſhed that the general rule in que- 
ſtion were not liable to ſo many exceptions; for a 


young man well qualified for the war, who is given 
to drinking, gaming, and women, has ſomething to 
anſwer to thoſe who endeavour to reclaim him by re- 


preſenting to him the ill conſequences of ſuch a 
You will never be able to command an 


voluptuous life. Why ſo? will he fay : why ſhould 
not I be in time like ſo many others, who have been 
debauched and laborious by turns, according to the 
poſture of affairs ? Surena painted, and was attended 
by many concubines. Was he a worſe General for 
it? How many ſuch examples does antient and mo- 
dern Hiſtory afford ? Montgomery,. who performed 
ſo many noble exploits in the XVIth century, as 
extremely careleſs in his office, for he loved an eaſy life 
and gaming; but when he was once got into the ſaddle, 


he was the moſt valiant and careful captain that ever (ac) Brant? 
vas ſeen (20), Many Generals avoid being ſurprized, in his 
and perform actions that require an extreme diligence, upon 
though they love drinking, and make long meals; % Ce 
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and their enemies are often miſtaken in the conſequen- moirs, pag" 
ces they draw from it, Granvelle, Biſhop of Are. 234. 
made 
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Melwil, ubi infra . 
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(23) Plut. in 
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made a very imprudent anſwer, as it appeared by the 
event. 


Charles V, that Duke Maurice was not to be truſted ; 
but Granvelle anſwered that there was no occaſion to ſuſ- 


pet thoſe great drinkers, becauſe their heads being always 
chuded with thick vapours, were not clear enough to 


It (21) was repreſented to the Emperor 


carry on à nice intrigue (22). Maurice made it appear 


that he was more cunning than the Italians and Spa- 
niards. 


A voluptuous young man, who conſiders the ex- 


amples I have mentioned, grows more incorrigible, 
and expoſes himſelf to great inconveniencies. The 


beft way 1s to follow the rule, without truſting to ex 
ceptions. | 


[B] This perfidiouſneſs was attended with inſults and 
deriſion.] Surena {ent the head and the hand of Craſ- 


ſus to the King his maſter ; but himſelf by his meſ- 
ſengers ſcattered a report, That he was bringing 


Craſſus alive to Seleucia, and made a ridiculous pro- 
© ceflion, which, by way of ſcorn, he called a tri- 
* umph. For one Caius Patianus, who of all the pri- 
© ſoners was moſt like to Craſſus, being put into the 
© habit of a woman like the Barbarians, and inſtructed 
to take the title of Craſſus, and Emperor, from 
* thoſe who ſpoke to him, was brought ſitting 

upon his horſe, preceded by a parcel of trumpe- 
ters and lictors upon their camels ; the girdles and 
« purſes of the Romans were hung at the end of the 
© bundles of rods, and the heads of the ſlain, freſh 
bleeding, at the end of the axes; after them fol- 
lowed the Seleucian minſtrels, making abundance of 
ſcurrilous and abuſive reflexions upon the effemi- 
nacy and cowardlineſs of Craſſus, with a muſical ca- 


oc 
0 
0 


ce 


Surena calling together the Senate of Seleucia, ſhew- 
ed to them a wanton book of Ariſtides, called his 
Milefiz ; neither was this a forgery, for it was 
found amongſt the ſpoils of Ruſtius, and furniſhed 
Surena with ſufficient matter of deriſion upon the 
profligate manners of the Romans, who were not 
able even in time of war to forbear ſuch wanton 
writings and practices. But the Senate of Seleucia 
had reaſon to commend the wiſdom of Æſop, who 
tells us that every man carries a wallet acroſs his 
ſhoulder, putting into the pouch before the faults of 


they ſaw their General Surena had put the looſe 
book of Ariftides into the pouch before, and into 
that behind a long train of Parthian luxury, which 
he dragged after him in ſuch a number of chariots 
filled with concubines, that he ſeemed to lead, as 
it were, an army of vipers, whoſe furious front ap- 
peared terrible, where nothing was ſeen but lances, 
javelins, bows, and ſteeds; but all ended in a train 
of wenches, inſtruments of muſic, dancing, ſinging, 
and the whole night conſumed with harlots in riot- 
ous banquets (23). | 

This conduct of Surena plainly ſhews that the Par- 
thians deſerved to be called Barbarians, as they were 
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by the Greeks and Romans; for none but brutiſh 


people, who are uncapable of civility, will treat an 
enemy in ſuch a manner, much leſs an enemy over- 
come by a ſhameful treachery. Take notice that Plu- 
tarch blames that Ruſtius, who brought the leud 
books of Ariſtides to the army. People are not now 


dence ; and this ſhow was ſeen by every body. But 


to paint and trick up himfelf like a woman. 


others, and into the pouch behind his own, when 


o 
2 


SURGIER. 


on horſeback, and ſoon after they cut off his head. This perfidiouſneſs was attended with 
inſults and deriſion [B]: but Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of the victory; for 
the King of the Parthians grew jealous of him, and cauſed him to be put to death (d ). 


ſo rigid; and if Boccacio's novels, or La Fontaine's 
tales were found in the baggage of an officer, no notice 
would be taken of it. I do not think the moſt bit- 


ing and the moſt burleſque news-writers would reflect 


upon him for it. Much leſs would they cenſure 
thoſe, who ſhould have a looking-glaſs among their 
things. But in Juvenal's time they were more ſeyere 
in that reſpect: an Emperor was laughed at for hav- 
ing a looking-glaſs in the camp (24). It is true 
that glaſs did belong to a man who painted, and by 
reaſon of that circumſtance, it afforded a better occa- 
ſion for railleries and inſults. I am ſure the reader 
will excuſe me for mentioning this particular, fince it 
concerns a Roman like Surena in that part of effemi- 
nacy, who nevertheleſs ſhowed a great courage (25) ; 
ſo that this is a new example to be added to thoſe, 


which I have mentioned (26). Juvenal does very much 
exclaim againſt Otho's inequality. 


Nimirum ſummi ducis eft occidere Galbam, 

Et curare cutem ſummi conſtantia civis : 

Bebriaci campo ſpolium affectare Palati, 

Et preſſum in faciem digitis extendere panem. 
Quod nec in Aſſyrio pharetrata Semiramis orbe, 
Mceſta nec Actiaca fecit Cleopatra carina (27). 


Galba to kill he thought a General's part, 

But as a courtier us d the niceſt art, | 
To keep his ſein from ian: before the fight, 
Would paint and ſet his ſoil'd complexion right : 


A ſoftneſs which Semiramis ne'er knew, 
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(4) Plut. in 
Craſſo, p. 565. 


(24) See, above, 
citation (410, 

of the article 
APULEIUS. 


(25) See his Life 
in Suetonius, and 
Tacitus, Hiſt. 
lib. ii. 


(26) In the fore · 
going remark. 


(27) Juven. Sat. 
II, ver. 104. 


When once fhe had the field and foe in view, © | 


Nor Eg ypt's Queen, when ſbe from Adium flew, 


TATE. 


The courage Otho expreſſed, when he killed himſelf, 
appeared the more admirable, becauſe he took care 
Read 
theſe words of Suetonius. Munditiarum vero pene 
* muliebrium : vulſo corpore: galericulo capiti pro- 
* pter raritatem capillorum adaptato & annexo, ut 

nemo dignoſceret. Quin & faciem quotidie rafitare, 
ac pane madido linere conſuetum : idque inſtituiſſe 
a prima lanugine, ne barbatus umquam eſſet. Sacra 
etiam Iſidis ſæpe in lintea religioſaque veſte propa- 
lam celebraſſe. Per quæ factum putem ut mors ejus 
minime congruens vitæ, majori miraculo fuerit (28). 
- - - He imitated a female nicety in his dreſs. His 


"SO YH i x... On. ie 


© body wwas plucked quite ſmooth ; and, on account of his 


* baldneſs, he had a perriwig, ſo well fitted to his head, 
and clapt on in ſuch a manner, as not to be diſtin- 
guiſbed from his own hair. He ſhaved his face very 
* choſe every day, and then. laid moiſt bread upon it. 
* This he began to do, as ſoon as he had any down upon 
© his cheeks, to prevent his ever having a beard. He 
* ewas frequently wont to celebrate the holy rites of Ifis 
in public, having on a religious garment made of lin- 
nen. For theſe reaſons it came to paſs, in my opinion, 
that his death being not at all ſuitable to his life, 
* ewas reckoned ſo much the more ſtrange and wonder- 


* f. 


SURGIER (Francis) a Friar in the monaſtery of Sainte Croix at Paris, was 
puniſhed in the year 1595, for having preached in a ſeditious manner. He had ſtuffed 


one of his ſermons with invectives, calling 


Queen Elizabeth frequently by the name of 


Jezabel, and upbraided with the name of Sectaries the Allies of that Queen [A]. The 
parliament of Paris, having cauſed him to be pur in priſon, condemned him to retract 


A] He upbraided with the name of Sefaries the 
Allies of Queen Elizabeth.) It is impoſlible to deſcribe 
lufficiently the ravings of the Roman Catholic big- 
yy who took upon them to decry Henry IV and his 
ucceſſor, for protecting the Proteſtants in Holland 
and Germany againſt the houſe of Auſtria. The books 
that were publiſhed againſt the alliance of France with 
the Proteſtant-· States are without number, and it is 


9 BD _ a great deal of oddneſs in the con- 


upon 
duct of that crown; for while it laboured to extirpate 
the Huguenots in its own dominions, it ſupported the 
Proteſtants elſewhere, and enabled them not only to 
keep their own ground, but likewiſe to aggrandize 
themſelves. I have, in another place (1), taken notice 
of this contradiction, and I ſhall now confirm what I 
ſaid there by a remarkable paſſage. I find it at the 


end of an obſervation concerning the letters which 


Pope * V writ into France, to condemn the treaties 
2 2 


. % — 
os Eo ith 


of 


(23) Sueton, in 
Othone, cap. uli. 


pag. ni. 642. 


(1) See the re- 
marks [P] and 
[RJ, of the ar- 
tilce FR AN- 
CIS J. 
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CXiV, pag. m. 
702, ad ann, 
1595 


(2) I believe that 
there is an error 
of the preſs here, 
and that we 
ought to read 
Impiorum, in- 
ſtead of Imperio- 


rum. 


SURGIER. SUSSANNEAU. SUTCLIFFF. 


Pi ; 


upon his knees and bare-headed theſe raſh and inconfiderate words, and to afk pardon of 
Gop, of the king, and of juſtice, They forbade him to preach till fuch time as the court 
had ordered otherwiſe, and prohibited him upon pain of death to ſpread about diſcourſes 
that were injurious to the princes in alliance with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, or to ſay 
(a) Taten fun any thing that tended to ſedition. This was done privately in the court of criminal 
Thuanus, 4-0 Cauſes, and they ſhewed ſuch indulgence to him, out of regard to his profeſſion, and to 

the memory of his father, who had taught the inſtitutes at Paris, and whoſe ſcholars 


ſeveral members of that court had been (a). 


of peace between the Roman Catholics and Heretics. 
« Sed præcipue tangunt Gallorum fœdera cum Exteris 
* Patrocinium Geney. Unde Auctor lib. G Impe- 
* riorum (2) per Francos, p. 8. adeo excandeſcit, & 
* ſe comprehendere poſſe negat, quomodo cum Chrifti- 
* aniſſimi apellatione conveniat Geneve protectio & Pa- 
« trocinium fuſceptum jam ab a. milleſimo quingenteſimo 
« ſeptuageſimo nono, & ſemper continuatum ad hec uſque 
* tempora. Quod monſirum, quod portentum, que Chi- 
* mera? Dux conventio lucis ad tenebras? que com- 
* municatio Chriſti cum Belial ; quid arce Dei cum 
* Dagon, quid Sioni cum Babilone ? quid ſanctitati cum 
* impietate, quid Chriſto cum Beelzebub, quid Chriſti- 
* aniffimis cum Geneva? Tum Fœdus Gallorum Bel- 
gicum, de quo Idem pag. 10. Putabam fingi viæ 
* quidguam poſſe Chriſtianiſſimi nomine indignius, nec 
guidguam Chriſftianiſmo exitialius, quam Geneve tu- 
© telam & patrocinium, uti ſupra oftenſum eſt : verun- 
tamen poſtea conſideranti Fœdus Hollandicum, quod jam 


« pridem Gallia fludiofiſſime excoluit, tanto illud perni- 


* ciofius efſe religioni viſum eſt, quanto plures in Statibus 
« i/lis Hollandicis ineſie Genevas cernit ſentitque incre- 
* dibili ſuo mah Fcclefia. De fœdere Gallo-Suevico, 
pag. 16. Ab Aquilone pandetur omne malum. 
Reviviſcunt in uno Gothorum & Wandalorum Rege 
© (quem nunc Sueciæ vocant) Alarici & Genſerici, 
qui rurſus Imperium & Eccleſiam Dei miſerrimè di- 
« ripiunt, deformant, lacerant; non illi quidem a 
* Ruffino & Eudoxia exciti, qui ambo poſtea hujus 
evocationis pœnas ultori Numini juſtiſſimas dede- 
« runt ; ſed (quis credat?) a Gallia Chriſtianiſſima 


_ © animati facto fœdere cum mortalium furioſiſſimo, 
(3) Hoornbeeck, * conſilio, pecunia, armis adjuti (3). - - But the © they are jet on by the moſt Chriſtian country of France, 


Diſput, ad Bul- 
lam Innocentit 


X, pag. 265, 


* leagues which the French have entered into with 


foreign Princes chiefly relate to the protection of Geneva. 


* Upon which the author of a book called Geſta Impe- 


riorum per Francos fall; into a violent paſſion, and 
ſays that he cannot underſtand, how the protection of 
* Geneva, undertaken from the year 1579, and con- 
tinued down without interruption to the preſent 
times, 1s conſiſtent with the title of Moſt Chriſtian. 
What a monſtruous thing, what an abſurdity, and 
what a chimera is this? For what agreement can 
there be between light and darkneſs? What com- 
munication can CHR1sT have with Belial ; the 
ark of Go p with Dagon, or Sion with Babylon? 
What has holineſs to do with impiety, CHRIS 
with Beelzebub, or the moſt Chriftian Kings with 
Geneva? Next as to the league betaveen the French 
and Dutch the ſame author ſays. J imagined that 
nothing could be conceived more unworthy of the 
title Moſt Chriſtian, nor any thing more fatal to 


have ſhewed above: but afterwards when I conſider- 
ed the league with the Dutch, which France has 
long cultivated with the utmoſt care, I took thar 
to be ſo much the more deſtructive to religion, 
as the Church, to her incredible ſorrow; ſees mar. 


Geneva's ariſe out of the States of Holland. Con- 


cerning the league between the French and Swedes, he 
adds. All manner of evils ſhall come from the North. 
For in one King of the Goths and Vandals (now called 
King of Sweden ) the Alarics and Genſerics revive, 
and a ſecond time miſerably waſte, disfigure, and tear 
to pieces the Kingdom and Church of GOD. Nor are 
theſe flirred up by Ruffinus and Eudoxias, who both 
* ſuffered the puniſhment of their crime by the juſt ven- 
* geance of the Deity: but (who would believe it? 
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and alſiſted with advice, arms, and money, a league 
* being ſfiruck up with the moſt furious man alive.” | 


(a) See citation 8 U SS ANNE AU (a) (HuBerT) was born at Soiſſons in the year 1514 


(94) of the arti- 
cle ERASMUS, 


(5) See the Epi- 
tome of Geſner's 
Bibliotheque, 
Pag. 362. 


(1) La Croix du 
Maine, Bibl. 
Frang. p. 171. 


2) Hubert Suſ- 
ſannæus, in Lu- 
dorum Libris, 
fol. $1, Edit. 
Pariſ. 1538. 


* FSuſſ. annos 24. 
natus, cum hec 
ſcriberet. 


(a) In Latin 
Cuteliwius, 


[4]. 
tracts (b), that met with a good reception. 
before he had a beard 


and Phyſic. | 


[4] Was born at Soifſons in the year 15 14.] La 
Croix du Maine, who ſays he was born there (1), 
was better informed of the place than of the time of 
his birth. He pretends that he flouriſhed in the year 
1520; which is not true; for Suſſanneau ſays he 
was only twenty-four years of age, in a book publiſh- 
ed by him in 1538. He ſpeaks thus in his Poem up- 
on the ſiege of Perone (2). 


Taurinum nuper fludiis ignobilis oct 

Furiſque & legum florebat : ubi impiger artes 
Ingenuas docui, Muſarum gratus alumnis, 

Tum cum nulla genas weſtiret barba decoras : 

Quæ nunc in flavo pulchre ſedet hiſpida mento, 

Ad quintum quanquam luſtrum, mihi deficit annus *, 


It appears from thoſe verſes that he taught the Belles 
Lettres at Turin, He was ſent thither when the 
French had made themſelves maſters of Piedmont in 
the year 1536. He made no long ſtay in that coun- 
try : it appears from the collection of the Latin 


(c). Hetaught it alſo at Paris. 


He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin verſes, and publiſhed ſome Grammatical 


He taught Philological learning at Turin, 
He ſtiles himſelf Doctor of Law 


Poems, which he publiſhed in 1538, that he had al- 
ready begun again his public lectures upon the Aeid 
at Paris. This advertiſement is to be found in the 
twenty-ſecond leaf. | | 


Fixit ab Italia Luteciam rewerſus. 


Venit ab Ttalia Gallorum redditus oris 
Hubertus, ſacri maxima cura chori. 

Qui cras doctiloqui repetet compendia vatis, 
Unde tibi Ænean Æneadaſque canit. 


Hubertus who is dear to the Muſes is returned from 


tach to France, and to-morrow reſumes his lectures on 


the Eneid. 


| He obſerves, that in order to make himſelf more 


capable of explaining Virgil, he had been at Rome 


lii mens nod 


(e] See the w 
mark. 


(3) Mox Gert 
tum laute f 
Mantua cepil» | 
plenaque Vg. 


menta fuit- bf 


to examine the antient monuments of that place, and ſan, Ludi 


had ſucked in the air of Mantua (3). 


 SUTCLIFFE (a) (MaTTHew) an Engliſhman, and a Proteſtant Divine, 
flouriſhed towards the latter end of the XVIth century, and beginning of the XVIIth. 
He publiſhed ſeveral controverſial books, ſome in Latin, and others in Engliſh, and 


made it his chief buſineſs to confute Cardinal Bellarmin, 


X A 


He alſo wrote ſomething 
againſt 


wi, fol. as. 
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againſt the Preſbyterians. He did not put his name to a book which treats of the 
conformity of Popery and the Turkiſh Religion [4]. | 


- [4] A book, which treats of the conformity of Popery farderatione. G. Guilelmo Rofſzeo Authore, Sutcliffe 

(1) Sutchivius + end the Turkiſh religion.) He publiſhed it at London affirms (9) that William Raynolds wrote that book. (9) Sutcliffe, in 

knew not tna? in the year 1604. It is the confutation of a book Moreri (10) ſays ſo too, and quotes Pitſeus, nay he Sho Torco- 

e printed at Antwerp in the year 1596 (1), and at Co- adds that iz is one of the beft (11) performances of this HR 

1) See the pre- logne in 1603, with this title, Catvine-Turciſmus, id writer, But others aſcribe it either to William Gif- 

tice to the Cal- oft, Calviniftice perfidie cum Mahumetana collatio, &) ford, or to John Boucher, or to a Jeſuit, or to Ge- 

vino Jareſmus. ſilucida utriuſgue ſectæ confutatio. There is hardly nebrard (12). The ſureſt way is to aſcribe it to che 

any book more violent than this Calvino-Turciſmus: author of the Calwino- TJurciſinus. Boucher's book has (11) The word 

it was the work of two Engliſh Catholics, who left another title, as you may ſee above in the remark [ B] % has been 

* their country: one of them was William Raynolds or of the article BOUCHER. . 

Sacrificus, ut Reginaldus, and the other William Gifford, The The title of Sutcliffe's anſwer runs thus. De e 

128 comptus firſt died while he was compoſing it; the ſecond put 'Turco-Papiſmo, hoc eſt, de Turcarum & Papiſtarum he Pied 

E & calamiſiratus, the laſt hand to it, and publiſhed it (2). The latter / adverſus Chriſti Ecclefiam & fidem conjuratione, eo- 89 

= & apod wulle was a Prieſt, who had ſeveral times encouraged ſome * rumque in Religione & moribus conſenſione & ſimi- po. 249, 2:0, 

I CO Hoke; © aſſaſſins to kill Queen Elizabeth (3), and who was well © litudine ; liber unus. Eidem præterea adjuncti ſunt, and the Nouvel- 

1 Turco- beloved by the Flemiſh women (4). He had fled to de Turco- papiſtarum maledictis & calumniis, adver- les de la Rep. 

Popiſmi. Liſle. William Raynolds had been formerly a mi- * ſus Galielmi Giffordi famoſi Pontificum Rom. & Je- 3 4 
niſter (5), and expreſſed a great zeal for che Proteſtant *© bufitarum ſupparaſitaſtri volumen illud contumelio- 57 "and Deck. 

(5) 18. ibid. religion. Afterwards he turned Papiſt. He was bro- ſiſſimum, quod ille Calvino-Turciſmum inſcripfit, herr de Script. 

ther co John Raynolds (6), Profeſſor of Divinity at libri quatuor. In quibus non tantum hujus homi- Adeſpotis, pag. 

Oxford, who wrote excellent books againſt the Roman nis leviſſimi, ſed etiam aliorum importuniſſimorum 1886 309. Bait 

ſcurrarum adverſus Orthodoxam Chriſti Eceleſiam 

continenter latrantium, malitia & petulantia repri- 

mitur, hominumque piorum fama ab eorum calum- 

niis vindicatur. - - - Of the Mahometan Popery, or a 

treatiſe of the Conſpiracy of the Turks and Papiſſs 

againſt the Church and Faith of CHRIST, of their © 

agreement and reſemblance in religion and morals. To 

which are added four books concerning the flanders and 

calumnies of the Mahometan Papifts, in anfever to that 

moſt defamatory libel, intitled, Mahometan Calyi- 

niſme, written by William Gifford, a notorious and 

vile flatterer of the Popes and Feſuits. In which 

books are detected the malice and infolence not only of 

this worthleſs man, but likewiſe of other buſy ſlander- 

ers, continually railing againſt the orthodox Church of 

CHRIST, and the reputation of pious men is windi- 


cated from their calumnies. 


(10) Upon the 
word Reg inaldu i 


(3) Sutcliffe , ubi 


— PL OO eg TO99, 
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(6) Rivers, 8 
ita vapulan- £ ' 
e num. Catholics. I have mentioned in another (7) place 


4 14, pag. 531, what is reported of theſe two brothers, vzz. that 
Tin. it, Ope- they were brought up out of their country, John in 
mum. the Church of Rome, William in the Proteſtant reli- 
(7) In the Nou- gion, and that meeting together one day, they diſput- 
velles de la Rep. ed with ſo great force, that both of them changed 
des Lettres, for their religion. I very much doubt this (8). Wil- 
July 8 Ain. liam was Profeſſor of Divinity in the Engliſh college 
, Pag. 759. of Rheims, He is ſaid to be the author of a very 
3 ſeditious book, dedicated to the Duke of Mayenne, 
( This Res and written according to the moſt furious maxims of 
to me inconſi- i0l inſf H 
tent with a let- the league, and in a moſt violent rage againſt Henry 
ter of John Ray- III, and the King of Navarre. My edition is that 
nolds to his bro- of Antwerp, apud Foannem Keerbergium 1592, in 8vo. 
ther, which eite Here is the title of that book. De juſta Reipub. Chri- 
be found in Whi- . : rg a . hg ek 
taker's anſwer to Hianæ in Reges impio, & Hereticos Authoritate ; juſtiſ- 
2 book of Wil- //mague Catholicorum ad Henricum Navarræum, < 
lam Raynolds. quemcungue hereticum d regno Galliæ repellendum con- 
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(a) In Latin Bu- 


diffina, 


"Sat 2 « 


7 ge. WF v 
4 i vg , 
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TABOR TABOUE. 


T. 


2 ABOR (Jonn Or ro) a famous German Civilian, was born at 
Bautzen (a) the capital of the Upper Luſatia, the third of December 
1604. He went through his ſtudies in Philoſophy and Civil-Law at 
"EY Leipſic; and before he was twenty years of age rendred himſelf capable 
ZI of explaining to his comrades the Paratitles of Weſenbecius. He went 
from the univerſity of Leipſic to that of Straſburgh, and afterwards 
made a journey to France at the time of the taking of Rochelle. He 
was ſcarce returned home, when he undertook to travel into Italy, with two young 
gentlemen, as their governour; but there aroſe ſome obſtacles to this journey. He was 
admitted Doctor of Law at Straſburgh November the 1oth 1631. The wars of Germany 
deprived him of part of his patrimony, and reduced his birth-place to aſhes, in the year 
1634. Where he then diſcharged the office of advocate and ſyndic of the city. He 
was invited a few days after this diſaſter to ſucceed Joachim Clutenius, who had left 
vacant a profeſſor of Law's chair at Straſburgh. He accepted of that profeſſorſhip, and 
was ſoon after honoured with the chief poſt in the faculty of the Law. He continued in 
that city till the year 1656, though he had the offer of a great __ very honourable 
employments from divers places ; but about the end of this year he found himſelf more 


diſpoſed to remove. The reſtoration of the peace, the regret of having loſt a wite, with 


(6) Reſtituta pax, 


erepta conjux, 


loci tædium, tum 
eauſſæ aliæ que 
inſectari ſolent 
magnas virtutes. 
Mauſol. Fo. Ot- 
ton. Taboris. 


(e) They give 
him theſe quali- 
ties in the title 
of the new edi - 
tion of his works. 


(d) Lipfize, apud 
oh. Frider. 


Gleditſchium. 


(e) It is intituled 
Mauſoleum Fo, 
Ottonis Taboris, 


F.C 


Ratiſbon, and ſon-in-law to Tabor, printed in 1675, a little 


whom he had lived twenty-two years, the diſtaſte he took againſt the place where ſhe 


died, and ſome other diſcontents, to which perſons of great merit are uſually expoſed (þ), 


& hinc innatum 


brought our Tabor to the country of Mecklemburgh, to be chancellor to the Duke. He 
ſoon quitted this poſt, to devote himſelf intirely to his books; but before he could regain 
the repoſe of he ſtudy, he was obliged to go to the court of Saxony, and to that of the 
Emperor, about ſome affairs of that duke. He retired to Gieſſen in 1659, and was 
there chancellor of the univerſity, and counſellor to the Landgrave of Heſſe- Darmſtad 
(c). Several reaſons obliged him to remove again, which he did in 1667, in order to 
retire to Francfort, where his ſon was advocate. He was not exempt from troubles there 
any more than in other places. He died the twelfth of December 1674. He publiſhed 
at different times ſeveral books on law ſubjects, which had ſold very well: this was the 


reaſon that the copies were grown very ſcarce; and therefore a profeſſor of Leipſic, 
named Mylius, made a collection of them as exactly as he could, which he publiſhed in 


two volumes in folio (d) in the year 1688. Mr Praſchius, an antient Burgomaſter at 
piece containing an account 
of the life of his father-in-law (e) [A]. | ” 


[4] Mr Praſchius . .. printed... an account of the life © ceſſum eſſe, quo maneat S o L I Deo GLORIA. 


of his father-in-law.) In ſome reſpects there is no fault 
to be found with it for want of particulars; but in 


thoſe things, concerning which the public might have 


{a) La Croix-du 
Maine, pag. 278, 


moſt curioſity, the author has confined himſelf to 
general notions, and contents himſelf with telling us, 
Si tantas virtutes aliquo vitiorum confini olæſit, fi in 
vita nonnunquam vel doctrina offendit, aut juſtam 
« cauſam paulo acrius defendit, exempio docuit illuſtri 
* nihil in humanis rebus perfectum, aut ſuperbiæ con- 


* If he tarniſhed ſuch great wirtues with a tincture of 
vice, if he ſometimes offended in his life or doctrine, or 
© indicated a juſt cauſe a little tos warmly, he has 
proved, an eminent example, that in human af- 
Fairs there is no ſuch thing as perfection, or room for 
« pride, but à reſervation of all GL OR Y To Gov 
< ALONE.” This is the concluſion of Mr Praſchius's 
account, from which I have taken this article. 


TABOUE, or TABOUET (JvL1an) in Latin Tabætius, would have 
deſerved a place among the learned of the X VIth century, if he had not ſullied by his 


ill actions all the merit of his eloquence, learning, and wit, 
four leagues from Mans (av. 


[4] ] Note, that this affair of Taboue is 
not to be met with in all the editions of John Papon's 
Arrets. I could not find it in the Latin edition, pub- 
liſhed at Geneva, Sumptibus Samuelis Criſpini, in 1624, 
in folio, and in book XXIV, title I, page 734, you 
have theſe words ; Hanc ad rem notatu . eſt Ar- 
reſtum Tabouei, ſupra, tit. de author. rer. judic. &c. 


* 4 + * #&# » 


which ſhews that they who ſuppreſſed the Arret 


againſt Taboue, forgot to expunge the paſſage in 
book XXIV, where reſerence is made to this Arret. 


2 


„ * ® 


He was born at Chantenai 
r — — 


Such overſights as theſe too frequently happen to thoſe 
who undertake the correction of a work. They 
ſtrike out certain things in one place, and leave elſe- 
where a quotation of 2 very ſame things. . . .. See, 
concerning Taboue, the hiſtory cf the Biſhops of 
Maris, by Antony le Courvaiſier, pag. 854, and cor- 
rect his omiſſions ; that of Thuanus, lib. XVII. pag. 
357 (it is pag. 952 of du Rier's tranſlation) ; Papon 
pecially.; and Menage's hiſtory Sable. 
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TABOUROT. TACFARINAS. 


TABOUROT (STzPHEN) See Accorps, 


7 


TAC FARIN A8, General of the army in Africa againſt the Romans in the 
time of Tiberius, was by nation a Numidian (a). He ſerved at firſt amongſt the auxiliary 
troops of the Romans, and having deſerted, got together a band of vagabonds and 
robbers, and betook himſelf to making incurſions, and to plundering. Afterwards he 
diſciplined this band of highwaymen, and divided them into companies, according to 
the art of war. At length he became General of the Muzulans, a potent nation near the 
deſerts of Africa, and confederate with the Moors of the neighbourhood. Theſe were 
commanded by Mazippa, and formed a flying camp, carrying fire and ſword, and 
terror on all ſides z whilſt Tactarinas, with the choiceſt of the troops, encamped after the 
manner of the Romans, and accuſtomed them to military diſcipline. The Cinithians, 
another conſiderable nation, entered in the ſame intereſts. Furius Camillus, Proconſul of 
Africa, informed of theſe motions, marched againſt the enemy, and put them to flight. 

This procured him the honour of a triumph (b). This happened in the year of Rome (3) Tater from 

770 (c). Tacfarinas renewed his robberies ſome time after, and laid ſiege to a caſtle e . 
where Decrius was commander, and defeated the garriſon which went out to engage him 
in the open field, Decrius performed the part of a very brave and experienced warriour : 
the wounds he received, by one of which he loſt an eye, did not hinder him from making 
head againſt the enemy till he was ſlain : his ſoldiers had betaken themſelves to flight. 
The Proconſul Apronius puniſhed them for their cowardice very ſeverely, for he put 
every tenth man to death. This had ſuch an effect, that five hundred ſoldiers, having 
charged the ſame troops of Tacfarinas, who were beſieging a place, routed them. After 
this Tacfarinas reſolved not to ſtand an engagement with the Romans; he detached his 
men into different places; and when he was purſued he betook himſelf to flight, and 
when the Romans retired, he charged them in the rear. But, having ſtopped in a camp, 
he was there beaten, and forced to fly into the deſarts (d). This was for no long time, (4) Ex eod. ibid. 
for he quickly after appeared again in the field; and this news being brought to Rome, 
they ſent into Africa againſt him Junius Blæſus, uncle to Sejanus (e). This new Pro- 9 

conſul acquitted himſelf very well in his office (F) [A]; and yet Tacfarinas repaired his © 1%: v% cp. 
loſſes ſo well, that he had the boldneſs to ſend deputies to Tiberius to demand that he 
would aſſign him a country; otherwiſe he threatned him with a perpetual war. The %% wd. cf. 
Emperor was ſo provoked at this inſolence, that he gave order to Junius Blæſus to take 


Tacfarinas 


read in Tacitus, that the triumphal honours, which 
were granted him, were truly deſerved by him; tho” 


(a) Tacit, An- 
nal. lib. u, caß. 
Iii. 


(e) It was the 
17th of the 
Chriſtian Era, 


lib. iii, cap. xx, 
xxi. 


[4] Junius Blæſus, uncle to Sejanus. This new Pro- 
conſul acquitted himſelf very well in his office. ] The em- 
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trum deligendum 


gnarum militiæ, 
corpore validum, 


& bello ſuffectu- Lepidus, and Junius Blæſus, that they might chooſe 


peror acquainting the ſenate with 'Tacfarinas's new ir- 
ruptions, exhorted them to make choice of a new Pro- 
conſul, very well ſkilled in war, and capable to under- 
go the fatigues of it (1). The ſenators referring this 
choice to the Emperor's care (2). This prince (3) gave 
them an oblique reprimand, for throwing all difficult af- 
fairs upon him, and named to them two perſons, Manius 


one of them to ſend into Africa. Lepidus deſired that 
hp. he might be excuſed from undertaking that em- 
ploy; Junius ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe ; but it 
was eaſy to perceive the difference of their language, 
and that Lepidus ſpoke his mind, but Blæſus did not. 


(3) 14, ibid. cap, The reaſons which Lepidus alledged were very well 


underſtood, as well as that which he did not alledge, 
and which was the 2 namely the ſuperiority of 
Junius Blæſus, who was uncle to the favourite. Pru- 
dence required him not to be his competitor in this af- 
fair; and that it was better for him not to commit 
himſelf to the deciſion of the ſuffrages: ſo the pro- 
conſulſhip was confirmed to Blæſus, as if he had been 
the only perſon the emperor had named. I fay nothing 
but what reſults from the words of Tacitus. Tum 
audita amborum verba, intentius excuſante ſe Lepido, 
cum valitudinem corporis, ætatem liberum, nubilem 
* filiam obtenderet : intelligereturque etiam quod ſile- 
bat, avunculum eſſe Sejani Blæſum, atque eo præva- 
* lidum. Reſpondit Blæſus ſpecie recuſantis, ſed ne- 
que eadem adſeveratione; & conſenſu adulantium 
auditus eſt (4). - - Den they were both heard, 
* Lepidus with great earneftneſs excuſing himſelf, under 
* pretence of his infirm ſtate of health, the age of his 
children, and a daughter juſt marriageable : aht he 
* thought proper not to mention was alſo underſtood, that 
* Blzſus was the uncle of Sejanus, and therefore too 
* powerful for him, Blæſus alſo made ſome fort of ex- 
* cuſe, but not with that earneſtneſs ; and was favoured 
© by all the court flatterers.” This uncle of the favourite 
15 an example which proves, that the relations of a 
prime miniſter are ſometimes* very worthy of thoſe of- 
tices, which are conferred upon them purely on ac- 
count of their relation. He took the beſt way that 
Oy * of to ſubdue Tacfarinas (5), and we 


poſtremum 


Tiberius declared, that he granted them in conſide- 
ration of Sejanus. Negue multo poſt Ceſar cum Funium 
Blzſum Proconſulem Africe triumphi inſignibus attolleret, 
dare id ſe dixit honori Sejani, cujus ille awunculus erat. 
Ac tamen res Blzfi dignæ decore tali fuere (6). 


Junius Blæſus with the title of Tmperator. This title, 
conferred by the acclamations of the ſoldiers, was 
very glorious. This had been a cuſtom in the wars of 
the Romans, in the time of the Republic ; but-it grew 
almoſt out of uſe under Auguſtus, and was entirely abo- 
liſhed under Tiberius; for Junius Blæſus was the laſt 
that was honoured with this ſalutation. This whole 
matter deſerves to be related in Tacitus's own words. 
Tiberius pro confecto (Bello) interpretatus, id quo- 
que Blæſo tribuit, ut Imperator a legionibus ſalutare- 
© tur: priſco erga duces honore, qui bene geſta Re- 
publica gaudio & impetu victoris exercitus concla- 
< mabatur : erantque plures ſimul Imperatores, nec 
* ſuper ceterorum æqualitatem. Conceſſit quibuſdam 
& Auguſtus id vocabulum ; ac tune Tiberius Blæſo 


© Juted Imperator by the legions : an antient honour paid to 
the General for his ſervices to the Common-awealth, by the 
© acclamations of a rejoicing and victorious army: and there 
< avere ſeveral wha enjoyed this title at the ſame time, nor 


© yet did this make any difference in their rank. Auguſtus 


* had granted this title to ſome ; and Tiberius had now be- 
« flowed it, for the laſt time, on Blæſus. The firſt 
words of this paſſage inform us, that Tiberius thought 
the war with Tacfarinas to be ended, altho* Blæſus 
returned into Italy before he had cruſhed all the ſeeds 
which might revive it again (8). 
ing the buſineſs was over, 
gion out of Africa. Tacfarinas gave out, 
were drawn off out of neceſſity to a diſtant place, 
cauſe ſome other nations were invading the Roman 


empire; and that therefore, it would be an eaſy mat- rum, relictis per 
ter to hem in thoſe Roman troops that were left, pro- quo 
vided that all thoſe, who preferred their liberty before 
ſervitude, would readily re-unite their forces. He was 
joined and aſſiſted by a great many people, and gave a 
| great 
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7). - - - Tiberius hoking upon the abar 10 (7) Id. ibid, cap. 
Be concluded, granted alſo to Blzſus that he ſhould be ſa- _ XIV, 


Tiberius, think- (8) Fratre ejus 
recalled the ninth le- (Tacfarinati:) 
that they capto regreſſus 
he eſt, properantius 
tamen quam ex 
utilitate ſocio- 


bellum. Id. 
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TA C FARIN AS. TACHUS. 28 


Tacfarinas whatever it coſt, This war was not ended till the year of Rome 777, and it 
was the Proconſul Dolabella, who finiſhed it. The army of Tacfarinas was defeated; 
they endeavoured to take the General, but he choſe rather to loſe his life in a courageous 


(2) 14. ibid. 5. defence than to fall alive into the hands of the Proconſul (g). 
ſupplement to Moreri ſhall be obſerved below BJ. 


. . 


iv, cap, xxlii, 
eg. 

great deal of trouble to the new Pro- conſul, Dola- 

bella, who, at length, totally vanquiſhed this enemy 

(9) Ex eod. ibid. (0), He demanded the honour of a triumph, but could 

Par; "gs 6 not obtain it; for Tiberius, out of complaiſance to 

. Sejanus, refuſed to conſent to what might eclipſe the 

glory of Junius Blæſus. This refufal added more to 

the glory of Dolabella, than to that of the uncle to the 

favourite. Tacitus took care not to ſuppreſs this 

remark. * Dolabelle petenti abnuit triumphalia 

_ © Tiberins Sejano tribuens, ne Blæſi avunculi ejus laus 

. * obſoleſceret. Sed neque Blæſus ideo inluſtrior, & 

ghuic negatus honor gloriam intendit. Quippe minore 

* exercitu, inſignis captivos, cædem ducis, bellique 

confecti famam deportarat (10). - - Tiberius refuſed to 

* Dolabella the triumphal honours, wwhich he did in com- 

| * plement to Stjanus, that the honours paid to his uncle 

(11) Priores du- * Bleſus might not be impaired. But neither was Bla ſus 


(10) Id. ibid. 
cap, xxvi. 


ces, ubi impe- 


trando triumpha- 
lum inſigni ſuf- 


ficere res ſuas 


* on that account the more glorious; his rival being rather 
« ſet above him by this very refuſal. For with a ſmal- 
* ler army, he had come off with the reputation of having 


crediderant, ho- * taken many illuſtrious priſoners, killed the General, and 


Jamque tres lau- . 


reatæ in Urbe 


ſtatuæ, & adhuc 
nas (11). 


raptabat Afri- 


cam Tacfarinas. 


Id. ibid. cap. 


xxiii. 


(12) This has 
been ſtruck out 


It was a great injuſtice, to refuſe 
to Dolabella, who had concluded this war, what had 
been allowed to the half-conquerors of Tactari- 

[B] The faults of the Supplement to Moreri. | He was 
in the wrong to ſay, I. That Tacfarinas was a ſlave. II. 
'That he retired into Africa, TIT. That out of the rob- 
bers aſſembled by him, he formed a powerful army of 
Saracens (12). IV. That he cauſed himſelf 70 be pro- 


in the Dutch 


claimed King. V. That he beat the Roman army, com- 
editions, | 


manded by Decius, Pro- conſul of Africa. VI. That he 


(a) About tbe 
CIVth Olym- 
piad, 


abounded him in the eye. VII. That he avas afterward} 
vanquiſhed by Camillus. VIII. And that Tacitus re- 
lates all this in his ſecond book. Here are eight capi- 
tal errors, too many certainly for an article of ten lines, 


and which beſides is ſo defective. Tacitus ſays nothing 


which can induce us to believe, that Tacfarinas was a 
ſlave, or that he had ſerved out of Africa in the Roman 


The faults of the 


army. It was in Africa that he bore arms for them, 
in all appearance; and by conſequence he did not re- 


tire into Africa after he had deſerted. As for this army 
of Saracens, I believe I am not miſtaken in my conje- 
Quures, if, I ſay, that the word Muzulani, which 
Tacitus makes uſe of, made the continuator of Moreri 


think that Tacitus meant the Muſulmans; and be- 
cauſe the followers of Mahomet go by that name, and 


have alſo been known by that of Saracens, he fancied 


it was indifferent to ſay an army of Saracens, or 
an army of Muſulmans. Tacitus does not ſpeak of 


a Pro- conſul named Decius, but of one Decrius, who 


commanded in a caſtle; the gariſon of which conſiſted 


of a cohort (13), which is here converted into an 
army of Romans, commanded by the Pro- conſul Decius. 
Now, ſince Decrius was killed, Moreri's continuator 
ſhould not have been contented to ſay, that Tacfarinas 
wounded him in the eye. Camillus's victory preceded 
this defeat of Decrins. He ſhould have cited the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth books of Tacitus's Annals; 
for theſe words, Tacitus, lib. 2. refer you as readily to 


(73) Which was 
about 600 men. 


the ſecond book of his Hiſtory, as to the ſecond book 
of his Annals: and after all, whatever ſecond book 


you take, you will not find there all the things which 
you are told of Tacfarinas. 


He was not ignorant of the 


valour and experience of Ageſilaus, King of the Lacedemonians; and therefore took 


him into his ſervice. 


Ageſilaus, though above eighty years of age, did not refuſe it. 


He raiſed troops with the money which he received from Tachus, and led them into 
Egypt, without conſidering that he might be blamed for accepting an employ ſo inferi- 
our to his rank and reputation. He was ſoon diſguſted at Tachus, who, inſtead of giving 
him the command of his whole army, left him only the command of the foreigners, 
giving the dignity of Admiral to Chabrias the Athenian, and retaining to himſelf the 
character of Generaliſſimo. Ageſilaus waited a favourable opportunity to ſhow his reſent- 


ment, which ſoon offered itſelf, and he as readily embraced it. 


Nectanabus, a relation 


TACHUS, King of Egypt, in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus (a). The govern- 
ment of the Perſians was ſo odious to the Egyptians, that it was no hard matter for 
Tachus to cauſe an inſurrection; but he ſtood in need of the ſuccours of Greece, to 
maintain him in the dignity with which he was inveſted, 


of Tachus, commanded part of the army ; he drew them off from their obedience to 
Tachus, and procured himſelf to be choſen king by the Egyptians. This made him 
ſend ambaſſadors to King Ageſilaus, to deſire him to joyn with him, and he failed not 


to make him magnificent promiſes, 


Tachus, on the other hand, did not forget any 


thing to retain him. Each of thoſe competitors ſent their deputies to Lacedzmon. 
Ageſilaus alſo ſent ſome thither, but much more to recommed the intereſt of Nectanabus, 


than thac of Tachus. 


He received full power, to act as he ſhould think moſt expedient 


for the good of his own country, and he thought it more advantageous for the 
Lacedæmonians to abandon Tachus, than to ſupport him; and ſo he went into the ſervice 
of Nectanabus with the troops he commanded : which, as his hiſtorian has obſerved, 
deſerves to be called no better than treaſon, howſoever it may be ſcreened under the 


) Taken from 
Plutarch, in Vi- 
ta Ageſilai. 


(e) Theopompus, 
& Lyceas Nau- 
cratites, apud 
Athenzum, lib. 
xiv, pag. 616, 


[4] In this matter I ſhould much ſooner chuſe to tru 
to Plutarch than Athenzus.) The latter attributes the 
whole to a jeſt : he would have it (1), that Tachus, 
bantering Ageſilaus, upon ſeeing his ſmall ſtature, ſaid 
to him, A mountain has been in travail, Jupiter has 
been in great fears about it, it has brought forth a mouſe : 
wd\ver eG, * d epoCetTo, 70 d Frerev mov. 
He adds, that Ageſilaus fell into a paſſion, and anſwer- 
ed, You ſhall one day find that I am a lion. He was as 
ae as his word; for an inſurrection happening againſt 

achus, he ſaw himſelf abandoned by Ageſilaus, and 


(1) Athen. lib, 
xiv, pag. 616. 


pretence of the public good. Tachus, being thus abandoned, fled where he could (), and [ 
do not believe that he is found any more in Hiſtory. Some (c) ſay he retired into Perſia. 
He muſt needs have been at a loſs for a ſafe place of refuge, if he fled to a prince, who 
could not but look upon him as a ring leader of rebels. Athenæus aſſigns a very different 
cauſe of Ageſilaus's reſentment from that which has been juſt given: but in this matter I 
ſhould much ſooner chuſe to truſt Plutarch than Athenæus [A]. 


forced to fly into Perſia. I ſee no probability in this. 
Firſt, Plutarch, who gives a large account of the con- 
tempt which the Egyptians ſhewed Agefilaus, upon 
obſerving his ſorry equipage and mien, and finding his 
indifferent taſte, by the choice he made of the preſents 
that were ſent him, doth not ſay, that Tachus uſed any 
ſuch jeſt. He does indeed ſay, that the great con- 
courſe of people who went to the ſea-fide ta fee this 
* captain, ſo much celebrated by fame, applied to 

im the fable of the mountain that brought forth a 
made any 


mouſe ; but he doth not ſay, that Ageſilaus 
I anſwer 


% Plutar 
Vita Agel 
N fag · 617. 


4 (1) In the 
mark [X] 


0% Tacitus, 
Kor. ib, 7, c 


n the 
mark [X]. 


0% Liptus, 
Vita Taciti 
g cenſires bim : 
Fs 


60 It was in 
Er dat, 0 
ome, accot 
to Lipſius, 0 
o, accordi 
| Þ Calviſius. 


| (6) Tacitus, 
4 tal, lib. x1, 
., 


TACTI 


anſwer to it, and Tachus was not there. The ſharp ſay- 
ing, which Athenzus aſcribes to this king of Lace- 
dæmon, would no doubt have found a place among 
the apophthegms, which Plutarch has left us of this 
prince, had it been founded upon good authority. 
Beſides, is it probable, that a man who had ſo much 
occaſion for the aſſiſtance of, Ageſilaus, would be fo 
imprudent as to exaſperate him by ſo ſevere a jeſt? 
I do not deny, but that Plutarch has obſerved, that 
Tachus's vanity: made Ageſilaus uneaſy. "ETe7a Thy 
ANA GAtCorelav Kal xevoppogurny TE AlyunTis 
Buys ee. Deinde religua LEgyptii inſolentia S wa- 
nitate fatigatus (2). But once more, this Hiſtorian 
would not have forgot in this place the ſtory of the 
mountain, and the quick repartee of Ageſilaus. I ve- 
rily believe, that Athenæus's narrative ought to be re- 
duced to this. It was told this king of the Lacedzmo- 


0% Plutarch, in 
I Vita Ageſilai, 
; Pag; 617» 


the firſt century, We know nothing of his 
family began in his own perſon. 
to Veſpaſian in Gallia Belgica [A]. 


[4] Of Procurator to Veſpaſian in Gallica Belgica.] 
You will find theſe words in the life of Tacitus, com- 
poſed by Juſtus Lipſius. Initium dignitatis illi ſub 
Veſpaſiano fuit, a quo Plinio auctore, procurator da- 
* tus Galliz Belgicæ rationes principis adminiſtra- 
vit. - The beginning his promotion was under 
* Veſpafian, by whom, as wwe hade it from Pliny, being 
* made procurator in Gallia Belgica, he had the care of 
* that prince's revenues.” I ſhall cite below (1) what 
Pliny ſays, and we” ſhall there ſee, that he makes no 
mention of Veſpaſian. Why then is he cited as an au- 
thor who informs us, that this emperor gave Tacitus 
that employ ? Is it becauſe 'Facitus exerciſed this office 
under the empire of Veſpaſian ? But does this give a 

right to aſcribe to authors what they never ſaid? How- 
ever it be, there is little doubt but that Tacitus enjoyed 
this employ under Veſpaſian; which is grounded upon 
this: Dignitatem noſtram a Veſpaſiano inchoatam, a 
J * Tito auctam, a Domitiano longius provetam non 
| (2) Tacitus, Hi- © abnuerim. (2) - - 1 do not deny 2 that my advance- 
| for, ib, 1, cap. i. © nent evas begun by Veſpaſian, ſeconded by Titus, and 
carried to a far greater height by Domitian. They are 
n the re- Tacitus's own words. We ſhall ſee below (3) whether 
KJ. this opinion be well founded or not. 
[B] He was Prætor under the Emperor Domitian.] 
4 Vertranius places this prztorſhip under the ninth con- 
% Lipfus, in ſulſhip of this emperor (4), but he ſhould have placed 


| Vita Taciti, 


(1) In the re- 


44 
. 

4 
* 


which Domitian celebrated the ſecular games: Now it 
J is certain, that he celebrated them when he was conſul 
E (5) It was in the for the 14th time (5), Let us cite Tacitus. 1s (Do- 
| Year Sat, of © mitianus) quoque edidit ludos ſzculares; iiſque inten- 
I 8 * tius affui ſacerdotio quindecimvirali præditus, ac tum 
| $40, accerdins brætor. Quod non jactantia refero, ſed quia collegio 
| Calvifius, © © quindecimvirum antiquitus ea cura, & magiſtratus 
1 potiſſimum exſequebantur officia cærimoniarum (6). 
( Tacitus, An- © - - - Domitian alſo ſolemnized the ſecular games; at 
| 5 ib, xi, cap. © which I gave a ay 6 attendance in regard to my of- 
| * fice, being one of the college of priefls, and at the ſame 
time prator. Which I do not mention out of vanity, 
© but becauſe antiently that college, and eſpecially that ma- 
© giftracy had always the direction of the ceremonies. 
[C].. . . and Conſul under Nerva.)] He was ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of Virginius Rufus, who died in his 
third conſulſhip, in the year of Rome 850 (7), and 
he honoured him with a funeral oration. * Laudatus 
* eſt a conſule Cornelio Tacito, nam hic ſupremus fæ- 
Lit proc, a licitati ejus cumulus acceſſit, laudator eloquentiſſi- 
Eg, J, 3. , „ Mus (8), - - - His funeral oration was ſpoken by Corne- 
Ius Tacitus, his good fortune met with this finiſhing 

* firoke, a moſt eloguent Orator. | 
D] His Annals and his Hiſtory.] He wrote the 
Hiltory before the Annals; for he refers us to his Hi- 
ſtory in the eleventh book of the Annals; he refers 
us thither, I fay, about ſome things concerning Do- 


| (7) $49 accorgin 
lv Calviſius. . 


Je bim for it under the 14th; for it falls in with the time in 
ll. | 


T US.! 


nians, that the Egyptians, after they had ſeen; him ſo 
little, of whom they had formed ſo great an idea, had 
mentioned the mountain that WL 4 forth a mouſe : _ 
he probably replied, zhzy fall ſoon ſee, the morſe they 
Jaw on the ſea-ſhore fight like a lion. He did not pre- 
tend to threaten Tachus, but to fill him with hopes. 
I have heard ſay, that ſome French Generals, being in 
Germany, and obſerving, that the Germans had no 
good opinion of ſome of their regiments, becauſe the 
oldiers were not tall, large, ſtout, and well-cloathed, 
encouraged them with theſe words; You Hall ſee theſe 
little, lean, and meagre ſoldiers, fall on like lions, and 
make thoſe great giants truckle, However that be, one (3) Seer the Nou- 


ö velles de la Re- 
may learn by this account of Athenæus, true or falſe, publique des 
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a very important leſſon; which is, that princes ſhould Lettres, for he. 
never offend any body with railleries (3): it may ſome- month of March 


times coſt them dear. 1684, Pag. 4. 


TACITUS (C Alus (a) CorneLivs) a Roman Hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in (0 Others give 


anceſtors, and probably the dignity of his nen df bens” 


: . 1 men of Publius, 
His firſt employ is ſaid to have been that of procurator and are blamed 


: Being returned to Rome, he received from the © *: 
Emperor Titus a more honourable poſt (5). 


Domitian [B], and Conſul under Nerva [CJ. But all theſe dignities gave him but very w [41 
little glory, compared with that which he procured to himſelf by the performances of } 
his pen. His Annals, and his Hiſtory [D] are ſomething admirable, and one of the 

greateſt efforts of the human mind ; whether you conſider the ſingularity of the ſtyle, 

or attend to the beauty of the thoughts, and to that happy pencil, with which he knew 


He was Prætor under the empire of (4) See the re- 


how 


mitian. Utriuſque Principis rationes prætermitto, 

* ſatis narratas libris quibus res Imperatoris Domi- 

* tiani compoſui (9). - - - 1 omit the purpoſes of | both (g) Tacitus, An- 
thoſe Princes, having ſufficiently explained them in my: nal. lib. xi, cap. 
© evork concerning the Hiſtory Domitian.“ Now it is *. 

certain (10) that his Hiſtory extended from the reign , 
of Galba incluſively to the reign of Nerva excluſive- * the beginnin 
ly. He deſigned a particular work for the reigns of of his Hiſtory, 
Nerva and Trajan, and that was the buſineſs he re- | 
ſerved for his old age: but I believe he never was 

able to put his deſign in execution. Quod ſi vita 

© ſuppeditet, -principatum Divi Nervæ, & Imperium 

* Trajani, uberiorem ſecurioremque materiam ſenectuti 

* ſepoſui: rara temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire quæ | 

velis, & quz ſentias dicere licet (11). - - But if my (11) Tacitus, 
Lite will permit, I ſhall reſerve the reigns of Nerva Hiſt. lib. i, 

© and Trajan, as a more copious and ſecure ſubje for capt 

my old age; as we enjoy that rare felicity to think 

* avhat abe pleaſe, and ſay what we thin.“ Theſe 

words ſhew, that he began his Hiſtory, after the 

death of the Emperor Nerva, and during the life of 

Trajan: and therefore he gives the title of Divus to 

the firſt, which he does not give to the ſecond. We 

have now but five books of his Hiſtory left, which is 

but a very ſmall part of it; for they do not contain 

above a year and an half, when the whole work 

ought to contain about twenty-nine years. Thoſe 

who-number theſe five books, as the continuation of 

the Annals divided into ſixteen books, are to blame: 

for the Annals ought to be conſidered as a ſeparate 

work. The author compoſed them after he had | 
finiſhed his Hiſtory. (12), they began at the death of (12) See the 
Auguſtus, and were continued to that of Nero. We 1 — which i 
have but part of them left, namely, the four firſt 535388 
books, ſome pages of the fifth, all the ſixth, from to his Commen- 
the eleventh to the fifteenth, and part of the ſixteenth: taries on Tacitus. 
The two laſt years of Nero, and part of the forego- 

ing year are wanting. 'Theſe were the laſt books of 

the work. The five firſt books were found in Ger- 

many, by a Receiver of Leo X. He carried them to 

that Pope, and received a gratification of 500 crowns. 

© Corbeiz, quod ad Viſurgim Monaſterium eſt, à quæ- 

* ſtore Pontificio fuere inventi, qui eos ad Leonem X. (3) wogys, de 
« detulit, ac 4v7:Jes loco quingentos accepit aureos Hitt. Lat. Ji. i, 
© (13). - - - At the abbey of Corwey, which is 4 mona- cap. Xxx, pag. 

« ftery on the Wiſer, they were found by ene of the Pope's 59. 

© ' Receivers, who preſented them to Leo X, and received 

from him a reward of 500 gold crowns,” Philip Be- Aha 
roaldus had orders to publiſh them (14). I remember En. Pang 
to have heard the late Mr Faure, Doctor of Divinity © 

of the Faculty of Paris, ſay, that Leo X having pub- (75) That is, 
liſhed a brief, by which he promiſed not only indul- that their names 
2 to thoſe who ſhould diſcover Tacitus's manu- ſhould be prefix- 


cripts, but alſo money, and honour (15); there was 


a German, who ſearched all the libraries, -and — ſhould find out. 


(10) See Tacitus, 
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ſſione cui Titulus, 


tion. | 


- xvilith, of the 


ſecond volume, derſtood a little of many things, but nothing perfectly. 


tion 1672. 
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have had for his works [F]. 


how to paint the diſguiſes and cheats of Politicians, and the weakneſs of the paſſions, 
Not but that he may be cenſured for the affectation of his language, and for his inquiring 
into the ſecret motives of actions [E], and conſtruing them to be criminal; but it is a 
great compliment to his underſtanding, to remark the eſteem which ſeveral princ 


A modern author has paſſed this judgment on them: 


Tertullian charges him with telling us a great many falſhoods. He was not only an enemy to the 
true religion; but it appears from ſeveral paſſages that he had none at all. His ſtyle is certainly 
very obſcure; nay it is ſometimes harſh, and has not all the purity of good authors in the 
Latin tongue. Nevertheleſs, bis art of comprizing a great deal of ſenſe in a few words; bis 


Found fome books of the Annals in the monaſtery of 


Corwey. He went and preſented them to the Pope, 
who received them with great pleaſure, and aſked him 
what recompence he deſired. The German was con- 
tent to be re-imburſed the charges he had been at in 
oing to view thoſe libraries, and in his journey to 
ome. Leo thought that was too little, and gave 
him more; and in order to procure him both honour 
and profit, he would have had him take the care of 
publiſhing this Tacitus. But the German excuſed him- 
| ſelf, on acccount of his wanting the neceſſary abi- 
16) Note, that lities (16). IE 
r Faure ſaid, [E] Not but that he may be cenſured for the affeta- 
— — had read 2% of his language, and for his enquiring into the ſecret 
— — motives of actions.] Muretus has made three Orations 
firſt edition of (17) in anſwer to thoſe who have criticized Tacitus. 
theſe books of 'Their criticiſms were too ſharp, and unjuſt in ſome 
Tacitus. See an reſpects: Therefore it was no hard matter for the apo- 
Tabl. on Mr logiſt, who was a good Orator, and a ſubtile Rhetori- 
ure in the . ; . 
Journal des Sga- cian, to elude them. You may ſee in thoſe Orations 
vans, November what Tacitus is cenſured for. You will find the ſame 
16, 1693, pag. thing alſo in Strada's Pro/ufiones (18). He is one of 
673, Dutch edi- the moſt formidable enemies of Tacitus: he thereby 
diſpleaſed Paganinus Gaudentius (19), who not only 
(17) The xvith criticized (20) many places of his Hiſtory of the Low- 
Lunch, and Countries; but alſo undertook to juſtify Tacitus. 
This Gaudentius was no very ſtout champion: he un- 
in the Leipfic edi- . Magis literis tinctus quam imbutus , . . nihil in 
_ © Ingenio ſolidum, cum per artes & diſciplinas pere- 
« grinaretur nulli penitus inſiſtens (2 1). - He was 
luſ. II. 
© ment was not ſolid enough to davell long upon any thing 
in the courſe of his ſtudies. In my opinion, Car- 
dinal du Perron has too much deſpiſed Tacitus (22). 
The book intituled, Anonymiana, or Miſcellanies of 
Poetry, Oratory, and Learning, which was printed at 


(19) Profeſſor 
at Piſa. He was 
of the country of 
the Griſons, if 
IT am not mi- 


ſtaken. Paris in 1700, contains a diſcourſe which is not very 
much in favour of our Hiſtorian. This is the judg- 
(20) See his ment the author paſſes upon his ſtyle (23) : * Tacitus's 


Latin is very good, but too obſcure to expreſs what 
© he would write. His difficult and contracted ftyle 
might be eſteemed any where elſe but in a Hiſtory, 
where the whole ought to be clear and well eſta- 
© bliſhed; and where the diſtance of facts, their va- 
< riety, their epochas, and their changes, continually 
© controverted, render it obſcure enough in itſelf, 
being made more ſo by the ſtyle. 


Literatorum 
nus. 


it 


| 24) It is a miſtake to pretend, that Tacitus's' way 

(22) See the of writing is commendable : if ſome wines are eſteem- 
Perroniana at ed for a little bitterneſs, it is becauſe that is occa- 
the word Styles. < ſioned by ſome good quality ; but a harſh and rough 
3 of writing will never gain reputation in a Hi- 
e e. . © ſtory. It is ſo far from railing the mind to greater 
6 6 —— „ as this vena man pretends (25), that 
(24) Ibid. p. 9. it exes and diſcourages it. Will any one ſay, 
(84) PY c A le, that i have excited =_ 
(25) That is to © attention, if he had been more obſcure, and leſs 
fay, La Mothe 6 natural? not he raiſe the mind to his own 
* Were. . ich in reading his Hiſtory ought to be 
| Always the juſt bouyds of ours? Whereas in an ob- 
ſcure manner of writing, the mind of the reader 

roves where it pleaſes, when it is not tired, and 

forms imaginations which frequently have no exact- 

* neſs or proportion to the things. Cæſar, by his 

« clearneſs, never gives occaſion to defire more light 

in the actions he deſcribes.” I could readily fab 

ſcribe to this judgment; and, in my opinion, what 

(26) This is to the author adds concerning the other affectation of 
be underſtood in Tacitus, is no leſs judicious (26). (27) Tacitus was 
— 1 ci- © an able Politician, and a yet more judicious writer: 


© he has drawn very juſt conſequences from the tran- 

(27) Anonymia- c {ations of the reigns, of which he wrote the Hi- 

na, pag. 10 * ſtory, and has formed maxims from them for the 
I 
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* rather ſuperficially than deeply learned . . . his judg- 


vivacity 
© well governing of a ſtate. But if he has ſometimes aſ- 
* ſigned to the actions and commotions of the republic 
* their true principles, if he has rightly unravelled their 
cauſes, it muſt be owned, that he has often ſupplied with 
too much nicety and penetration, thoſe actions which 
had none: ſo true is it, that men characterize themſelves 
in whatever they do, and that the writing of Hiſtory 
never is in the hands in which it ought to be, when 
thoſe who undertake it, being ignorant of the true 


imagine to be the leaſt ſenſible, and moſt concealed 
from the eyes of the people. They often happen to re- 
* preſent that as a particular ſecret, in the breaſt of the 
* Prince, which was a matter public to all the world: 


cauſe of an action, aſſign to it that cauſe which they 


* and this is a fault ſo familiar with Tacitus (28), that I (28) The ata 


dare venture to ſay, ſupported otherwiſe by a great 
many good reaſons, that it is paying him too great a 
compliment to take him for a very exact Hiſtorian, 
who has written according to rules 


ſhould not ther. 
fore have ſaid, 
8 he ws 

thought a more 
(29) He judicious write, 


© has made choice of the niceſt actions, and the moſt than an able gu 


* ſuſceptible of the delicacies of art: thoſe reigns to 
* which he has principally applied himſelf in his Hi- 
© ſtory, are no {mall proof of this. 
* rius, which is without diſpute his maſter-piece, and 
© in which he has beſt ſucceeded, he found a kind of 
government more adapted to the character of his 
© genius. He loved, as I have ſaid, to unfold the 
« intrigues of the cabinet, to aſſign their cauſes, to 


turn pretences into deſigns, and deceitful appearances 


© into realities. A genius too ſubtile, who ſaw ſome 
© myſtery in all the actions of this Prince. A fin- 
* cere deference of his deſigns to the judgment of the 
© Senate, was ſometimes a ſnare laid for their inte- 
« grity; ſometimes a nice way of becoming their 
« maſter; and always the art of making them the 
* accomplices of his defigns, and of executing them 
© without any reproach. When he puniſhed the ſe- 


ditious; it was an effect of his natural diffidence of 


* the citizens, or ſome 1 — marks of anger ſpread 
among the people, to diſpoſe their minds for greater 
© cruelties. Here the contrariety of humours of two 
© Generals, is a ſecret method of croſſing the fortune 
© ofa competitor, and the means to leſſen him in the 
© affeQtion of the people. The honours conferred on 
© thoſe that deſerved them, were genteel ways of re- 
C morng. rival, or of deſtroying an enemy, and al- 
© ways fatal recompences. In a word, Policy has a 
© hand in every thing, vice and virtue are there 
« equally dangerous, and favours as fatal as diſgraces. 
Tiberius is never natural, he does not do the moſt 
ordinary actions of other men without deſign. His 
« repoſe is never without conſequence, and his motions 
* are always full of contrivances.” The other things 
which I have read in this diſſertation of the author 
of the Anonymiana, are more liable, in my opinion, 
to be contradicted, | 

[F] The efteem which many Princes have had for his 
works.) Pope Paul III, wore out his Tacitus by much 
reading of it. Coſmo de Medicis, the firſt Great 


Duke of Florence, accounted the reading of him his 


greateſt pleaſure. Muretus tells us this in finer words. 
Paulus III P. M. quo nullum fapientiorem ſenem 
c noſtra vidit ætas, Tacitum ſæpè relegendo contrive- 
© rat, neque ullum profanum ſcriptorem æquè liben- 
© ter legebat. Coſmus Medices, qui primus Magnus 


: ; _ ret, 0 
Etruriæ Dux fuit, homo factus ad imperandum, qui (30 xvi. Ii 


eam, quz vulgo fortuna dicitur, in conſilio & pru- 


In that of Tibe- 


litician. 


it, page 34% 


« dentia conſiſtere docuit, Taciti libros in deliciis ha- jr, L ii 


© bebat, eorumque lectione avidiſſimè fruebatur. 


Ne- See Oratios- 


6 = non hodie multi aut Principum, aut eorum, qui Hanh % 
C I 


e ſummis rebus a Principibus in conſilium 


ref af 
adhiben- and the 112 


Arma Ane 


© tur, eundem ſtudioſiſſimè legunt, & quaſi pro ma- 4, Paquet, l 


giſtro quodam prudentiæ habent (30). - - - - 


Paul 11], the moſt learned man of our age, wore out pag. Au, 


« by 


Pope tres, Ton. ., 


of 


. 


= (31) Ba 


letter t. 
= lancourt, 
= the xxiſt 


rü, and 


© miſt of 
= book, of 


I part of tl 


Letters, 
& Armſterd; 
E tion, 16 


| (32) Pat 


cer cxcvi 


4 171, Ton 


3 mark [L 


| (34) See 
let's Life 
4 Car tes, 7 
. 305, 


6) Petr 
creas Can 
aus, Phil 
4 pix, Me 
| 2c Sacres 
beeiæ Doc 
; ? Manus, in 
| {ertationih 
liticis ac 


bus varij 
Cornelii I 
Annalium 


| bros, pa 
Edit. ©. 
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1 (36) Tha 


political 


3 mentary, 


he Publiſh 


the fiftee 


chapters o 


| "ſt book 


Citus's An 
and 2 like 
Mentary v 
_ publiſf 
HO 1645 
the Hiſt, 


the lame ; 


E the xxiſt of book 


© part of the choice 


1 (42) Patin, Let- 


= Cartes, Tom, ii, 


j (35) Petrus An- 


J phix, Medicine, 
| logiæ Doctor Ro- 


; lertationibus po- 


(36) 1 have ſeen 
$ * political Com- 
| Mary, which 


m- fit b 


wivacity in painting out events; the ſagacity with which be penetrates through the darkneſs of 
the corrupt heart of men; the force and ſuperiority of genius, which appear throughout the 
whole, makes him looked upon at this day almoſt untverſally as the chief of Hiſtorians (c). (e) Tillemont, 


There have been ſo many tranſlations of him, and ſo many comments upon him [G]}, 
that they alone might compoſe a tolerable library. 


in Juſtus Lipſius [HJ, la Mothe le Vayer, and Moreri [I]; and you will fin 


« his Tacitus by frequently reading him, nor did he meet 
* avith ſo much pleaſure in peruſing any other profane 
« ewriter. Coſmo de Medicis, who was the firſt Great 
« Duke of Tuſcany, and formed for governing, who 
« taught that what is commonly called Fortune, conſiſts in 
© council and prudence, held the works of Tacitus in high 
« efleem, and read them with the greateſt delight. And 
at this very day, there are ſeveral Princes, and privy- 
* counſellors to Princes, who read him with great ap- 
« plication, and regard him as a ſort of Oracle in Po- 
« [itics.” I ſhall ſubjoin to this Latin paſſage, one 
from Balzac. It is taken from a letter he wrote to 
d'Ablancourt, the 4th of June 1643. Tacitus be- 
ing become your's, my ill opinion of him can ſub- 
c fiſt no longer. I cannot hate a man whom you 
love; and, to tell you the truth, I do believe, that 
he is become more agreeable, and leſs thorny, by 
« paſſing through your hands. The beſt of all is, 
© that you have not defiled yourſelf by meddling with 

« dirty matters, and that among thoſe excrements of 
Policy, your Morality is preſerved in its purity. 
A Stoic Philoſopher of the laſt century, as you may 
call Juſtus Lipſius, had the ſame taſte for him that 
* you have. A great General, as you may call, the 


Marquis of Spinola, has alſo tranſlated him into his u# 


© mother tongue, though his tranſlation has not been 
© publiſhed; and I inform you of this as a ſecret 
which I learned from one of his moſt intimate con- 
« fidents (31). Add to this a paſſage of Guy Patin: 
Cornelius Tacitus, who is a State-breviary, or the firſt 
or chief _— of the Secrets of the Cabinet, and whom 
Mr de Balzac calls ſomewhere, the antient original of 
modern Policy, /ays,. ſpeaking of Tiberius, &c (32). 
We muſt remember in this place the great zeal of 
Leo X : I have taken notice of it above (33). | 

Let us join Queen Chriſtina to the examples I have 
already given. Mr Chanut ſays, that ſhe made the Greek 
tongue only her diverſion in ſpare hours; and that the 
reading of this language, and others, did not keep her from 
her ſerious fludies, ſo ſhe called, among others, Tacitus's 
hiftory, ſome pages of which ſhe read conſtantly every day. 
This author, who exerciſes the moſt learned, was very fa- 
miliar to her (34). 4 | 

[G] There have been ſa many verſions of him, and ſo 
many comments upon him.] Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie, 
who has tranſlated the ſix firſt books of the Annals into 
French, has prefixed to his tranſlation a critical diſ- 
courſe, where you may find the names of a great many 
perſons, who have laboured on this writer. There 
you may ſee the judgment that is paſſed on their 
labours, and on Tacitus's ſtile and morals. All this 
is very curious. But you muſt not ſuppoſe that this 
French. tranſlator ſpeaks in general of all thoſe who 
have written on Tacitus, or who have tranſlated him 
into other languages; he only ſpeaks of the principal 
ones. I wiſh Peter Andrew Canonheri had named the 
eleven Commentators that he points at in theſe words : 
* Prater hos ſunt undecim qui Tacitum notis & com- 
* mentariis illuſtrarunt (35). - - Beides theſe there 

are eleven who have illuſtrated Tacitus with notes and 
commentaries.” He had juſt before given a long liſt 
of thoſe, qui ex profeſſos de jure flatus conſeripſerunt. 
That liſt contains eight pages in 4to. I know ſome 
perſons of good judgment, . who make a. great account 
of the critical commentaries on Tacitus, ſuch as is that 
of Juſtus Lipſius, and ſlight very much the political 
commentaries with which Italy has infatuated Germa- 
ny: for ſince the Germans have ſeen the diſſertations of 
Scipione Ammirato, tranſlated into Latin by Chriſto- 
pher Pflugius, a gentleman of Miſnia, they have been 


o 


* 


| iſt book of Ta- à little too much inclined to comment on Tacitus's 


works after that manner. Not but that one may pro- 


y their writings, chiefly by thoſe of Boeclerus (36). 
„ That which Berneggerus compoſed on the ſame Hiſto- 
ng 1648, on fan, is intermixed with Literature and Politics. He 

ws has therefore intituled it, Quæſtiones Miſcellanee. The 
c author. French did _ * at the hook, when John Baudouin 
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Hiſtory of the 
Emperors, Tom. 
in, Part. i, pag. 
351, of the Bruſ- 
ſels edition. 


I ſhall take notice of ſome faults 
d in my 
remarks, 


added to his tranſlation of Tacitus (37), accompanied (45) Printed at 
with notes, a tranſlation of Scipione Ammirato. Paris in 4to, 
[H] 1 hall take notice of ſome faults in Fuſtus Lipſius.] ann. 1628. 
I. I have already obſerved (38), that he makes Pliny 
ſay more than he ſhould have done. II. He chuſes 
rather to believe, that Tacitus was the firſt of his fa- 
mily who enjoyed any honours, and that this family 
was not very illuſtrious, than to believe, that his father 
had any office : and nevertheleſs, in another place, he 
underſtands of his father, what Pliny fays of Cornelius 
Tacitus, a Roman knight, and procurator of the 
demeſns in Gallia Belgica, Let us compare theſe two 
paſſages of Lipſius together. Here is the firſt. © Pater 
* avuſque honores geſſerint, & ad remp. acceſſerint, 
© necne, ut re vetuſta & incerta nihil adfirmem : pro- 
prius à vero abeſt, ipſum primum jus imaginis & ho- 
nores in familiam non nimis illuſtrem intulifſe. Ini- 
tium dignitatis illi ſub Veſpaſiano fuit, a quo, Plinio 
auctore, procurator datus Galliæ Belgicz, rationes 
Principis adminiſtravit, quæ dignitas equeſtri ordini | 
diu peculiaris fuit (39). - - - - Whether his father and (30) Juſt. Lip- 
grandfather were honoured with any offices, or had any ſius in Vita Ta- 
employments in the common-wealth, I cannot take upon citi in limine 
me to determine, this being à point of great antiquity ny * ad 
and uncertainty: it is moft probable, that the grandeur © 
and honours of his family, not before that time over il- 
luſtrious, were wholly oauing to himſelf. His firſt ad- 
vancement was under Veſpaſian, by whom, according to 
Pliny, he was made Procurator of Gallia Behgica, and 
had the care of that Prince's revenues, which was a dig- 
« nity. long peculiar to the equeſtrian order.” Here is the 
other, which ſerves for a commentary on theſe words of 
Tacitus; Dignitatem noſtram d Veſpafiano inthoatam ; 
Our dignity begun by Veſpaſian. How can this 
be, ſays Lipſius ? © Quomodo, quiane Procurator ſub 
* illo Belgicz ? E Plinio id ſuſpicère, ſed ſuſpicere 
* tantum, imo verids id ceperis de hujus patre. Intel- 
lige ergo dignitatem ejus inchoatam a Veſpaſiano, 
* quod ab eo laticlavius factus, & relatus in ordinem 
«* primum (40). - - - - What, becauſe he was under him 
* Procurator of Gallia Belgica? This account of Pliny is 
© to be ſuſpefted, nay, more than ſuſpected, for it will be 
* more truly underſtood of his father. The meaning there- 
* fore of his dignity being begun by Veſpaſian, is, that he 
* made him a ſenator, and ranked him in that ſupreme 
order.“ Lipſius will have it, in the firſt of theſe two 
paſſages, that Pliny ſays, that Tacitus was honoured a 
with a commiſſion by Veſpaſian ; and in the other he (41 Eodem an- 
will have it, that this is meant of Tacitus's father. Ac- ?? * audit 
cording to this laſt caſe, this Hiſtorian had for his fa- garen dim 6. 
ther Ae promoted by the Emperor to honourable un babendam 
employments; and that which to Lipſius did not appear 4 procuratoribus | 
likely, would nevertheleſs be very true. No body can , ju4icatarum, 
deny, but that this office of Procurator was very ho- 3 * ef _ wi 
nourable ; they attributed to it, under the Emperor tuito prolapſus 
Claudius, the authority of Judicature, and that with- videretur, Sena- 
out appeal (41). Conſult the learned Gutherius (42): tus quogue con- 
and tho' Auguſtus had conferred this office on fome ee 
freed-men (43). Tacitus did nevertheleſs look upon it e ee dae ene 
as an appennage of knighthood ; * Utrumque avum Tacitus, Annal. 
procuratorem Cæſarum habuit ¶ Agricola) quæ eque- lib. xii, cap. lx. 
« {tris nobilitas eſt (44). - - Both Agricola s grand. _ 
* fathers were procurators under the Cæſars, which is an ( 43) 982 
Honour belonging to the equeſtrian order.” III. Lipſius nu pron 3 
aſſerts, that Tacitus being grown grey-headed at the 5. ;;;, cp. 
bar, devoted his old age to the writing of hiſtory.” xxxi::. 
Hiftorie ſcribendæ ſenex demum vacavit, cum reliquum 3 
eetatis in foro & cauſis orandis egiſſet. But if it be ſo, (43) Dio, 1 
how comes it, that Tacitus declares, that he under- Page os. 
takes to write a hiſtory which is to extend from the (44) Tacit. in 
death of Nero to that of Domitian ; and that he re- Vita Agricolæ, 
ſerves for his old age the empire of Nerva and Trajan? . 4. 
uod ſi vita ſuppeditet, principatum divi Nerve, & im- 
perium Trajani, uberiorem ſecurioremque materiam ſene- 
Auti ſepoſui (45). One may here apply to Lipſius the 
proverb, Sorex ſuo indicio periit, - - - He has betrayed 
* tells us (46), that he has very nearly made 


out 


(38) In the re- 
mark [A]. 
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(40) Lipſius, in 
Tacit. Miftor. . 
lib. 4, init, Pag. 

451. | 


(45) Tacit, Hi- 
ſtor. ib. i, cap. i. 


(46) Lipſius, in 
Vita Taciti. 
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TACITUS 


remarks, ſeveral particulars, which relate 


out the year of Tacitus's nativity, which is thus: 


(47) See Epiſtle 
xx, of the 7th 
book of Pliny, 


Pliny the younger, almoſt of the ſame age with Taci- 
tus (47), was in his eighteenth year when his uncle 
died; that is to ſay, according to Lipſius, the ſecond 
year of the reign of Titus. He was therefore born 
in the year of Rome $16 ; ſo that Tacitus being a little 
older than he, muſt have been born the laſt year of 


the Emperor Claudius, or rather, the firſt year of 


Nero. Whereupon, I ſay, that he was therefore but 
forty-four years of age when Trajan aſcended the 
throne : and ſince nothing obliges us to put back the 
beginning of his work beyond the ſecond, or the third 


| year of this prince, it manifeſtly follows, that he was 


not old when he began to apply himſelf to it. It is 
certain, ſuppoſing that he undertook this work in 
his forty-fifth year, that it may be much better con- 
ceived that he had time to finiſh it, and afterwards to 
go about his Annals, which he carried on from the 

ginning of Tiberius's reign, to the death of Nero. 


And obſerve, that in writing his Annals, he pro- 


(43) Sed aliorum 
exitus, ſimul ce- 
tera illius ætatis 
memorabo, fi ef- 
fectis in quæ ten- 
di, plures ad cu- 
ras vitam pro- 
duxero. Tacitus, 
Antal. lib. iii, 
cap. æxiv. 


(45) Tillemont, 
Hiftory of the 
Emperors, Tom, 
ii, Part, i, pag. 
350. 


(50) Lipſius, in 
Præ fat. Com- 
ment. ad Hiſtor. 
Taciti. 


(51) Hieronym. 
in Zachariam, 
lib. v, cap. xiv, 
apud Voſſium de 
Hiſt. Lat. pag. 
159. ; 


(52) Note, that 
the book which 
we reckon the 
fifth in the Hi- 
ſtory of Tacitus, 
is cited as the 
fifth by Tertul- 
lian, in Libello 
de Spectaculis. 


(53) Lucan died 
under Nero. 


poſed to himſelf a new enterprize when he ſhould have 
finiſned them (48). Obſerve alſo, that his manner of 
writing required much time, every thing in it ſavours 
of pains, meditation, poliſhing, ſtudy, and the fefina 
lente. And laſtly, obſerve, that the letters Pliny the 
younger wrote to him, either to intreat him to 
make mention of him, or to communicate to him ſome 
memoirs concerning the death of his uncle, ſeem to be 
of the year 102 or 103 (40); that is, of the fifth or 
ſixth year of Trajan. Now it is certain, that Tacitus 
was then writing his hiſtory ; and ſince there 1s great 
likelihood that he was not far from the time when 
the fire of mount Veſuvius deſtroyed Pliny the Natu- 
raliſt, in the firſt or ſecond year of Titus, we may 
fairly judge, that he did not long defer the beginning 


of his work after the inſtallation of Trajan. IV. Lip- 


ſius conjectures (50), that Tacitus's hiſtory contained 
twenty books. The ground he goes upon is this, that 
it contained an interval of twenty-one years ; and that 
the five firſt books relate only the actions of a year and 
ſome months. This is a falſity in fact, and a prodi- 
gious forgetfulneſs of the rule of proportion. 'There 
are more than twenty-eight years between the death of 
Nero, and that of Domitian, which are the two boun- 
daries of Tacitus's hiſtory : and no man that under- 
ſtands the Rule of Three would reaſon after this man- 
ner ; If fifteen months take up five books, twenty- 
one years take up twenty books. Note, that the years 
that are loſt of the hiſtory of Tacitus, are not at all, in 
the main, leſs fruitful in events, than thoſe that are 
left. St Jerom ſays, that Tacitus compoſed the Hiſtory 
of the Emperors, in thirty books, from Tiberius to 
the death of Domitian (51). This teſtimony can be of 
no uſe, becauſe the Hiſtory of Tacitus does not begin 
at the death of Auguſtus ; and there is no likelihood 
that this work and his Annals contained but thirty 
books. So that St Jerom has not well expreſſed him- 
ſelf. See the margin (52). | 

The greateſt part of theſe miſtakes of Juſtus Lipſius 
are to be found in the writings of the moſt learned 
men, who have ſpoken of Tacitus hiſtorically, I ex- 
cuſe them: for who could believe, that ſo able a wri- 
ter had committed them in a work very ſhort, and 
framed in ſuch a manner as to make us believe, that 
the author of it had very attentively weighed all his 
words? I do not think, that his conjecture concerning 
the year of Tacitus's nativity is amiſs, which ſhews a 
groſs errror of Francis Garaſſe, who believed, that Lu- 
can's Pharſalia is later than Tacitus's Hiſtory (5 3). 
His words are theſe : The firſt objection may be of 
* thoſe who imagine, that Go p takes pleaſure in our 
calamities, and is delighted to ſee us expoſed to 
tempeſts, rebellions, and wars, as tho' we had a 
barbarous and revengeful Go b, who bathes him- 
ſelf in the blood. of men. Such are, in ſome mea- 


tences of Tacitus and of Lucan, who was, in his 
time, accbunted the father of Atheiſts : for they 
ſay in expreſs terms; Tot Romanæ Reipublice cladi- 
bus manifeſium eſt fuiſſe cure Diis VI N DIC TAM, 
non fuifſe SALUTEM : that is to fay, by ſo many calami- 
ties, and by the divers diforders which have ſhaken the 
Republic of Rome, it plainly appears, that the gods take 
care tobe revenged on us, and not to ſuccour us. Theſe 
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ſure, the pompous objeCtions, and atheiſtical ſen- 


e daughter 


are the words of Tacitus, in the firſt book of his Hiſtory ; 
and Lucan, who perhaps had it from him, as an asp, 
oh borrows venom from the wiper, | ſays, in hfty 
terms, | | ER 1 2111 LE $i 


6 W W 6 


Felix Roma quidem, civeſque habitura ſuperbos, 
Si LiBERTAT1s Superis tam cura fuillet, 
Quam VIX DIC IT a placet, &c. 


* Rome, ſays he, would be the moſt happy city in the 
* world, if GOD took as much care of our liberty, as | 
he delights in revenge (5 4). 4) Oanſſ, 
[1] I la Mothe le Vayer, and Moreri.] The firft Somme Thea, 
of theſe two authors ſays (55), that the twelve laſt 447 P 4% 
years of Nero are wanting in Tacitus's Annals. This 95 
is falſe : the two laſt years, and part of the preceding, (55) 1a V 
22 | the 
are only wanting: this is the firſt fault. The ſecond, is le Vayer, | 
to ſay, that this author's hiſtory reached 79 the happy ment on the 
government of Trajan. A new miſtake : it ended at Principal Hite. 
the death of Domitian. III. It is not true, that, ac- . . ge, 
cording to the conjectures of Lipſius, we have loſt ten in 12m, ; 
books of Tacitus's hiſtory : for, according to his con- 
jectures, this work comprehended twenty books; there- 
fore, ſince there remain but five, we have loſt fifteen, 
according to the opinion of this Critic. IV. This au- 
thor ſhould not have ſaid (56), that there are at /eaf? (56) Tia, 
twenty-one years from Galba to Nerva. 'This is a fault 208. 
of Lipſius which I have refuted, and which Voſſius 
has alſo committed (57). V. I is not to be ævondered (51) Voſſtus, & 
at, if Tacitus having imitated Thucydides, and both of Hiſtor. Lat. 
them Demoſthenes . . . . the firſt has retained I know not Peg. 159. 
ewhat har/hneſs or auſterity, which has always been ob- 
ſerved in the flile of thoſe two Grecians (58). Theſe (58) Li Mathe 
words of la Mothe le Vayer contain a prodigious ana- le Vayer, uti i. 
chroniſm ; for Demoſthenes was much later than Thu- Pra, Pag. 20g. 
cydides, VI. The Emperor Tacitus, in that ſupreme 
dignity of the world, wherein he was placed, did, never- 
theleſs, about two hundred years after the death of this 
Hiſtorian, of whom we ſpeak, glory in the name that 
was common to them both, efteeming himſelf honoured to 
gave him for his anceſtor, and to 25 taken for one of his 
poſterity. He cauſed his ſtatue to be ſet up in all libraries, 
and his works to be auritten out ten times every year ; to 
the end that they might paſs from hand to hand, and from 
age to age, as they have done even to ours (59). This (59) Ibid. fey: 
account is not exact: it ſuppoſes, that this emperor 216. 
reigned a certain number of years ; for otherwiſe it 
would be abſurd to ſay, that he cauſed ſuch or ſuch a 
thing to be done every year. However it is certain, 
that his reign laſted only about fix months. Beſides, 
this account ſuppoſes the event anſwered this emperor's 
intentions; that is, that the books of Tacitus d#d paß 
from age to age dbaun to ours, according to the deſign of 
the Prince who cauſed them to be tranſeribed: and 
yet there remains with us but a very ſmall part of 
them. I do not much wonder, that the care of this 
emperor ſhould not have procured to us the preſerva- 
tion of all the works of his anceſtor: for, conſider- 
ing the ſhort duration of his empire, I believe the 
execution of his orders went but a very little way. 
However it be, here is what he ordered (60) : Cor: (69) Vogiſcr, i 
* nelium Tacitum, ſcriptorem hiſtoriæ Auguſtz, quod Tacito Imp 
© parentem ſuum eundem diceret, in omnibus biblio- tore, %, * 
thecis collocari juſſit: & ne lectorum incuria depe- py BY oe 
riret, librum per annos ſingulos decies ſcribi publici- On Hiſt, Al 
tus in evicis (61) archiis juſſit, & in bibliothecis guſtæ. 
poni. - - - - He commanded that Cornelius Tacitus, the 4 
Hiſtorian of the Cæſars, becauſe he owned him for his (61) This 2 
anceſtor, ſhould be placed in all the libraries: and that,“ pars ri 
to prevent his works from being loft by the negligence of 2 u 
his readers, they ſhould be publickly tranſcribed ten times much; Cai 
in every year, and put up in the libraries. VII. La bon and Sam 
Mothe le Vayer concludes this chapter with theſe 5 hare 
words: It is alſo well known, that Tacitus did not uur 
go about writing, till he was far advanced in years, : 
© after the empire of Nerva, and under that of Trajan, 
© as we learn from himſelf (62).” Here are two faults ; (62) La 


by, 
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Moth? 
ubi ve 


for, in the firſt place, the Hiſtorian ſpeaks not one le Vage, 
word of his age; and, in the ſecond place, it is very pra, P. 
wrong to conclude that he was an old man, becauſe he 
compoſed his work under the empire of Trajan. See | 
the preceding remark (63). VIII. The clamours of (63) Numer 
La Mothe le Vayer againſt two Civilians, who you Hl. 

f 4 % | 1 


(69) It 
fixed to 
volume 
* Hiſtori 
= ſovius, 


araſſe, ſent ti me, ſuch as Alciatus and Ferretus, with reſpect to 
Tbeob. the antient Romans, fo raſh as to ſay, that an author of fo 
Pag. 440, great account, did not know how to ſpeak his own native 
tongue ? In truth, one muſt have a brazen face, and a 
a Mathe (66) Ibid. page £747 Hock of aſſurance to advance propoſitions (66). 
er, Jul 212, 213+ What a noiſe and buſtle is here about nothing ? For, 
on the after all, the whole crime of thoſe two Civilians con- 
al Hifto fiſts in having found out in Tacitus's ſtile ſeveral thorns, 
179 and little brightneſs and purity. Here are Alciatus's 
* words; I take them from a letter that he wrote to 
67) It is pre- Paulus Jovius (67) : IIli porrò qui rerum & locorum 
bxed to the firſt © notitia gaudent, nec affectatas exornationes admit- 
volume of the © tunt, non repoſcent à te rationem, cur lacteam Livii 
© Hiſtories of Paul . ubertatem non fis aſſecutus, poſtquam & te omnino 
bid, pep, = Jen « piguerit Saluſtii ſobrietatem imitari, & fatis tibi 
3 © fuerit pauculos tantum flores ex Q. Curtii pratis, 
© ſxpius quam ex Cor. Taciti ſenticetis, arguta manu 
V offivs, & « decerphſſe, - - - -  Befides they who are well werſed in 
t. Lat, © the knowledge of things and places, and exclude all af- 
159. fected ornaments, will never aſ you the reaſon, why 
« you have not imitated the flowing copiouſneſs of Livy, 
La Mothe « fince you could not bear copying the gravity of Salluſt, but 
yer, ubi ſy « contented yourſelf to gather, with a judicious hand, a few 
Pag. 20g. « flowers out of the mendows Q. Curtius, rather than 
from among the briars and thorns of C. Tacitus.” Note, 
by the way, that Voſſius had never read this letter; 
for had he met with it, he would have better repre- 
ſented the author's thought: he would not have at- 
_ tributed to him an exceſſive prepoſſeſſion, which en- 
gaged him to affirm, that in compariſon to the hiſtory 
of Paul Jovius, that of Tacitus was like a field covered 
with brambles. Imo & Alciatus vir ſane egregius 
© non dubitat affirmare dictionem ejus pre illa Paulli 
Ibid. pag. I | © Jovit eſſe ſenticeta. Condonemus tale judicium tan- 
| (s) Voſſus, de © to viro, & cogitemus ex amore Jovii proficiſci (68). 
Mor. Latin. Alciatus alſo, a man truly learned, does not ſcruple to 
pg; or « affirm, that the flile of Tacitus, compared with that of 
Paul Fovius, is a field of brambles. We muſt excuſe this 
judgment in ſo great a man, and aſcribe it to his friendſhip 
Hr Jowvius. This is ſpeaking at the third hand. 
Alciatus's letter is not very flattering, if it be well exa- 
mined. Let us proceed to Ferretus's words. Tanto acu- 
mine, tantoque judicio res Romanas mandavit litteris 
* Tacitus, ut nemo certe legatur in ſuo genere illi compa- 
randus; nam quamvis caruerit nitore, & puritate lin- 
* guz, abeunte jam Romano ſermone in peregrinas 
formas, atque figuras, ſuccum tamen, & ſanguinem 
rerum incorruptum retinuit, idemque tam multa pau- 
ciſſimis complexus eſt, ut attenti lectoris in animo 
) Vopiſers it 8 * aculeos relinquat, indiligentem, ac aliud cogitantem 
cito Imper retus i. ra * fallat, ac prætereat (69). - - - - Tacitus aurote the Ro- 
1 > bet. al Tacitum. 9299 Hiftory with fo great ability and judgment, that 
: 5 * * apud Petr, An- © Certainly no author is to be compared wwith him in 
" Hiſt, Av — Canonhe- hat way; for though he wants clearneſs and purity of 
bs: pot. A . fil, ewhich abas owing to the Roman language degene- 
2 citum, pop. 2 rating into foreign forms and figures, yet he preſerves 
f) This 2 © © the ſubſtance and eſſentiali entire, and at the ſame time 
2 7 * expreſſes ſo many things in few words, that he makes a 
maehen un laſting impreſſion on the attentive reader, and eludes the 
ach; Cav * wnattentive.” The author, who affords me this 
n and Sam- (70) —nonher, elogy, cites (70) a paſſage of Alciatus, wherein he 
1s hn Fog. . ſows great encomiums upon Tacitus. Upon a 
2 wi thorough examination, I am perſuaded we ſhall find, 
mt that theſe two Civilians went not beyond La Mothe le 
E Vayer himſelf (71), who did not deny, that Tacitus 
32) La er Pra, Pap, 209, | ad retained ſomething of the harſhneſs or auſterity of 
Vayer, 1 = Thucydides, and that his manner of writing was a little 
ra, Pag. rugged. Would he have us find in Tacitus the model 
of a pure and elegant Latin ſtile? Then we muſt burn 
| Cicero and Livy ; for ſo long as we can compare them 
63) Nome® with Tacitus, the latter will neceſſarily appear to us 
11, 2 © 
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daughter of Agricola, whoſe life he wrote. Several people believe he had a ſon, of 


wo 


whom Pliny relates a very extraordinary thing [X J. It is an idle fancy to pretend that 


ill of Tacitus's Latin, appear to me very ill founded. 
He accounts thoſe two perſons, in this their delirium, 


6% La Moths mort abort hy of pity, than of an anſwer (64). He adds 
83 ubi ſu- (65), J ever a ridiculous judgment was paſſed, this, 


pra, Page 299 avithout doubt, is one, and I dare ſay, out of the great 


indignation 1 have againſt ſuch unreaſonable opinions, 
(65) Ibid. os t, in all probability, the meaneſt Cook or Groom of 
1 Tacitus fpoke better Latin than Ferretus, or Alciatus, 
very learned men in the Law, but very bad judges of 
the thing wwe are ſpeaking of . . . Who can forbear won- 
dering that ſome Barbarians ſhould be found at this pre- 


worſt (8 1). I infiſt more upon what follows. It can- 


Domitian 


very much corrupted. He had therefore no reaſon to 
fall into ſo great a paſſion againſt Alciatus and Fer- 
retus. He ſhould not have exaggerated the clamours 
and invectives of Muretus (72). He neither ſpoke the (72) See the 
truth, nor his own thoughts, when he ſaid, that the Nr e's of 
cooks and mule-drivers of the antient authors ſpoke, xo Doc 
and underſtood the Latin tongue better, than the moſt 
learned among the Moderns, either ſpeak or under- 
ſtand it. Quorum coqui & muliones multo melius quam | 
omnes nos Latine & intelligebant & loquebantur (73). (73) Muret. ibid. 
He would have been offended at this hyperbole, if ano- 7% 57, 35%: 
ther perſon had offered to include him in it; and there , Præ fat. in 
is no doubt but that he believed himſelf much more Tacit. in uſum 
maſter of the Latin tongue than the common citizens Delphini, ſays in 
of antient Rome. He might be alſo in the right; for = er el, r od 
it is certain, that there are ſome foreigners, who with- 5 
out having ſeen France, ſpeak and underſtand our & barbari, præ 
tongue better than ſeveral Frenchmen: And I am equiſone aut co- 
ſure, that Caſaubon and Salmaſius wrote better in lono ipſius Ta- 
Latin, than in their own tongue. If Mr de Tille- it. 
mont (74) were to be treated at this time, as Alciatus (74) See hi 
was, there would appear a great deal of pedantry in e 1 wil 
ſuch a cenſure. Balthaſar Bonifacius, a great admirer text of this ar- 
of Tacitus, does nevertheleſs own, that his ſtile is harſh. ticle. 
Stylus magis 6 quam elegans, aſper enim pa- 
* rumque duriuſculus eſt, atque a Latinæ linguæ can- 
* dore diſcedens (75). - - - - - His ſtile is rather grave (75) Theſe 
* than elegant, being a little harſh and rough, and dege- Words are related 
« nerating from the purity of the Latin tongue." 7 rag wa 
As for what concerns Mr Moreri, he may be blam- t in the Pro- 
ed, firſt, for having a little too much exalted Tacitus's legomena to 
birth. II. For having aſſerted, that Tacitus was very Tacitus in uſum 
old when he began his Hiſtory under the empire of 2" 
Trajan. III. And that the author himſelf obſerves it. 
He has avoided the over-ſights of Charles Stephens; 
for he has not made this Hiſtorian flouriſh from the 
empire of Tiberius, the year of Rome 767, till the 
time of Veſpaſian, ann. 822 (76). He does not ſay (76) Carol. Ste- 
that Tacitus, - an illuſtrious Orator- under Hadrian, 1 3 
lived to the time of the Veſpaſians, and that they pro- = apr Ban 
moted him to dignities, and that his Hiſtory extends 
from Auguſtus to Hadrian (77). Lloyd and Hoffman (57) 1d. ibid. 
have adopted all theſe laſt faults. I believe Charles voce Tacitus. 
Stephens copied them from Geſner (78), who had co- _ L 
pied them from Volaterranus (79). Nee 
LK] A fon, of whom Pliny relates a very extraordi- publius, felis 
nary thing.) Here it is, according to Du Pinet's ver- 572, verſo. 
ſion. We read in the Chronicles, that at Salamis 


one named Euthymenes had a ſon, who in three (79) Volaterran. 

« years grew three cubits: he was very unwieldy and , , c 

heavy both in motion and underſtanding, and yet 7 * 217. 

* he had got a downy beard, and a ſtrong voice; but 

as ſoon as he was three years of age, he died ſud- 

«* denly with a contraction of the nerves. I have ſeen 

« myſelf ſomething like this, ſetting aſide that he had 

no hair on the privities, in the ſon of Cornelius Ta- 

citus, a Roman knight, and receiver and treaſurer 

« of Gallia Belgica.” I quote the old French verſion, 

on purpoſe. to have an opportunity of obſerving, that 

ſome people pretend, that the tranſlator did not well 

underſtand his original. Theſe are the words of Pliny, 

in the edition of Father Hardouin. Inwenimus in mo- 

numentis Salamine Euthymenis filium, in tria cubita trien- 

nio adolewviſſe, inceſſu tardum, ſenſu hebetem, & jam pu- 

berem fuctum voce robuſta, abſumptum contractione mem-. 

brorum ſubita, triennio circumacto. Ipfi non pridem vi- 

dimus eadem ferme omnia, præter pubertatem, in filio- 

Cornelii Taciti Eguitis Romani, Beggicæ Galliæ rationes 

procurantis (80). Ibis ſignifies, as ſome would have (30) Plin. /6, 

it, that the ſon of Euthymenes, hong grown three vii, cap. xvi, 

cubits in three years, began immediately to decreaſe, V. 36, 37- 

and was conſumed at the end of three years. He lived % Senecam de 

therefore ſix years. I ſhall-not decide on theſe two ee ag 
- 1am. cap. 

verſions: but that of du Pinet does not ſeem to me the æxiii, pag. 162, 

not be proved from this paſſage, that our Tacitus had (871) Se Salma- 

an employ in Gaul; for it is not true that Pliny ſpeaks ſins in Solinum, 

of him. Let us remember, that Tacitus did not marry Tem. i, pag. 44. 

till after Agricola, his father-in-law, had been conſul. | 

Here is the proof of it. Conſul egregiz tum ſpei 


« filiam juveni mihi deſpondet, ac poſt conſulatum col- 63) e 
cap. ix, 


Tacitus are rudes , 
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Domitian baniſhed him [L]; and perhaps it is another, to ſay that he lived eighty. 


years [M. 


o 


© The Conſul agreed to marry his daughter to OS 


(83) See Tille- 
mont, note 3, 
on the Hiſtory 
of Titus, pag. 
m. 853, 854. 


(84) See ibid, 
note 4, Pag. 
855. 


(85) Note, that 
Pliny, lib. x, 
cap. xliii, p. m. 
435, ſhews that 
he began this 
work before the 
death of Agrippi- 
Nas 


(86) See the 
Note & Emen- 
dationes of Fa- 
ther Hardouin,, 
on the ſeventh | 
book of Pliny, 
num, 65, pag. 
119, 


(87) In his Com- 
mentary on thoſe” 
words of Pliny, 


Pag. 37. 


(88) This would 
make me doubt, 
whether he was 
the father of the 
_ Hiſtorian. 


(89) Tillemont, 
ubi ſupra, Tom. 
11, Part. t, Pag · 
348. 


+ Rationatoris 
honore uſurus ſe- 
cundùm. 


J It appears, that 
this child died, 
aged three years, 
without ſtrength 
or ſenſe. Pliny 
had ſeen him a 
long time before, 
pridem. And ſo 
Tacitus his fa- 
ther, who had 
ſome children, 
before the year 
77, in which 
Pliny wrote, is 
not the Hiſtorian, 
as Voſſius thinks 
de Hiſt. Lat. lib. 
7, cap. XXX, pag. 


158. 


(90) In the Life 
of Tacitus. But 
he judged better 
of the thing in 
his Commentary, 
in lib. i, Hiſt, init. 
See, above, ci- 
tation (40). 


(91) Balth. Bo- 
nifacius, de Scrip- 
toribus Hiſtoriæ 
Romanæ. 


* lady of great hopes, which he accordingly did as ſoon as 
* his conſulſhip was finiſhed, and was himſelf immediate- 
* b after made Prefe of Britain.” The conſulſhip of 
Agricola, according to the moſt probable opinion (83), 
falls in with the 77th year of IEsus CurIsT ; we 
muſt therefore hold, that Tacitus married in the 78th. 
Now Pliny died in the 79th or 8oth year (84). Con- 
ſequently he could not have ſeen a ſon of Tacitus who 
had ſuch an extraordinary growth at three years. I 
do not bid you to obſerve, that he makes mention of 
this prodigious growth in the ſeventh book of his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a work divided into. 37 books: I have 
no deſign to infer from thence, that it is very probable 
he had ſeen this ſome years before he finiſhed that work; 
for it may be anſwered me, that he probably reviſed 
it after he had finiſhed it, and that he might every 
where make uſe of the time of that reviſion for the date 
of the whole piece. We find the ſame date in the 
fourth chapter of the fourteenth book, and in the ſe- 
cond chapter of the twenty-eighth book. The au- 
thor in theſe two places points at the 83oth year of 
Rome, which is the 77th of the Chriſtian Ara. This 
is enough to make my objection good. Beſides he ſays 
that he had ſeen, a long time before, this extraordi- 
nary growth, nos pridem vidimus (85). I know very 
well, that Father Hardouin has corrected theſe words, 
and has put om pridem vidimus. I ſhall let this cor- 
rection of his paſs; it can do me no harm, for tho” 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that Pliny wrote this chapter of 
his Hiſtory a few days after he had ſeen this tall child, 
it is not poſſible, that this Roman knight, of whom 
he ſpeaks, ſhould be our Tacitus. And therefore I do 
confidently aſſert, that the reaſon for which this com- 
mentator reads non pridem inſtead of nos pridem, is fri- 
volous ; he goes upon the falſe ſuppoſition that Pliny 
means the Hiſtorian, of whom I am ſpeaking (86). 
He applies to him (87) the inſcription recited by Rei- 
nefius ; but he ſhould have taken notice, that it was 
made by Cornelius Verus Tacitus (88). Now no body 
ever put Verus among the names of Tacitus. He may 
have had for his father, they are the words of Mr de 
Tillemont (89), Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman knight, in- 
tendant of Gallia Belgica, [that is probably] Cornelius 
Verus Tacitus, of whom there is an inſcription found in 
the country of Fuliers, made + when he was going to 
exerciſe a ſecond intendantſhip. [Thus he had been inten- 
dant of Gallia Belgica, and the Lower Germamy where 
Fuliers is.] This intendant had a ſon, of whom Pliny |. 
the Naturalift relates ſomething extraordinary, in taking 


notice, that he avas dead at that time: [So that this is 


not the Hiſtorian.) Thoſe who from henceforward will 
attribute to Tacitus an employ in Gaul under Veſpa- 
fian, will do well to look for better proofs than this 
paſſage of Pliny, How many learned men have been 
miſled by it? Lipſius (90) and Voſſius are not the only 
perſons. Nay, there are ſome, who might be cen- 
ſured, even though it could be reaſonably pretended, 
that Pliny ſpoke of our Tacitus ; for they ſuppoſe he 
had great military preferments, and that he governed 
the Lower Germany in the quality of Pro-conſul. 
They even pretend that becoming at that time acquaint- 
ed with the manners and laws of the Germans, he 
wrote concerning them, during his Pro-conſulſhip the 
work we now have. Floruit diutiſſime in militari 
urbanaque diſciplina & Proconſul Germaniam infe- 
riorem obtinuit, quo tempore Germanorum mores, 
inſtituta, ritus, tanta diligentia perſcripſit, ut uni Ta- 
cito ſuam antiquitatem Germani acceptam ferant. 
- - - He enjoyed great pofts a long time both civil and 
military, and obtained the Pro- canſulſbip of the Lower 
Germany, at which time he wrote with ſo much accu- 
racy concerning the manners, laws, and rites of the 


antiquity to Tacitus aloe.” This is what Bodin ſays, 
in his treatiſe concerning the method of Hiſtory. Bal- 
thaſar Bonifacius (91) has tranſcribed him without any 
alteration. Mr Pichon meant without doubt that 'Ta- 
citus was governor of Gallia Belgica. This title is too 


, y ͤ , , 6 Om @ _ ® 


Germans, that the Germans owe the account of their 


5 However it be, here is what he ſays, in his 
piſtle Dedicatory to his Tacitus In USU DBT 
* PHIN 1. Hoc autem oportet eſſe Tibi Tacirum 
© acceptiorem, quod olim in Gallia tua, & quidem 
* Belgica, quæ maxime rectoris impatiens, qbtinuit 
Imperium, & quod hic forſitan ea ipſa meditatus eſt, 
© & uſu didicit, quæ ſcriptis mandaret ac poſteris re- 
© linqueret. - - But Tacitus ought to be the more ac- 
© ceptable to you on this account, becauſe he himſelf for- 
* merly obtained the government of this your kingdom of 
France, which of all athers is @ country the moſt impa- 
tient of a ruler; and becauſe it is ven probable that 
in this vem place he fludied and became maſter of thaſe 
« ſubjets, which he 
* for poſterity.” | 

[L] It is an idle fancy to pretend, that Domitian ba- 
niſhed him.] There are ſome who are not content 
with aſſerting this, but even compute the duration of 
this exile ; they make it amount to ten years, and 


then conclude it by the efficacy of an interceſſion that 


wrought upon Domitian. This exile in general is 
not founded on any proof; and as to the duration of 
it, it 15 invincibly refuted by the. words of Tacitus, 
mentioned above in the remark [BJ. They are thoſe 
wherein he tells us, that he exerciſed the Prætorſhip 
at Rome, when Domitian celebrated the ſecular games. 
They were celebrated in the ſeventh year of Domitian's 
reign, aid after that time this Prince lived not quite 
eight years (92). We are beholden to Lipſius for. 
having obſerved, that this miſtake owes , its riſe to a. 
vulgar cuſtom, which makes people fond of repreſent- 
ing illuſtrious men under remarkable misfortunes. 
This error might alſo proceed from a wrong method 
of reaſoning. It was concluded, that fince Domitian 
ſet himſelf up as a perſecutor of good men, he did. 
not ſpare Tacitus, who was a man of honour, and in 
great reputation. 'Theſe conſequences are too vulgar, 
and authors ought not to draw them. Exſulaſle ſub 
* Domitiano quidam tradiderunt, magis tamen ut opi- 
nor, pro more yulgi, qui magnis viris inſignes ca- 
ſus adfingere amat, quam quod ejus rei certus auctor 
fit. Ego legendo non aliud comperio, quam abfuiſſe 
eum aliquot annis ab urbe, idque eo ipſo tempore 
quo Julius Agricola ſocer ejus mortem obierit oss. 
Pompejo Conlega, & Cor. Priſco, non tam exſilii ne- 
ceſſitate, ut arbitror, quàm tædio temporum & cu- 
Pidine otii. Nam quod iidem, ut omni ex parte 
tam anxia diligentia conſtet, decennium in exſilio 
egiſſe ſcribunt, ac demum exorato Domitiano reſti- 
tutum, Latine ut loquar, inanis fabula eſt (93). - - - 
Some have ſaid he was baniſhed by Domitian, but 


eminent men, than out of any juſt authority for it. 1 
could never in all my reading diſcover any thing fur- 
ther, than that he was abſent for ſome years from. 
Rome, and that this happened at the time of Falius 
Agricola his father-in-law's death, in the conſulſbip of 


think, becauſe he was forced to it, as from a diſlike of 
the times, and a defire of eaſe. For what the ſame 
authors, are ſo buſy to ſay, that his baniſhment continued 
ten years, and that at laſt he was pardoned by the fa- 
* wour of Domitian, is, to ſpeak plainly, an idle tale. I 
obſerve alſo, that, though this Hiſtorian (94) has de- 


has left explained in his writings 


Pompeius Conlega, and Cor. Priſcus, not ſo much, I 


(92) See Lipfns, 
in Vita Taciti. 


(93) Din, 
ibid, 


more, in my opinion, in compliance with the vulgar 
notion, which loves to aſcribe eminent misfortunes to 


(94) In Vita fl. 


ſcribed the tyranny of Domitian in the ftrongeſt co- gricolze, cap. ü. 


lours, yet he has not in the leaſt inſinuated, that the?“ 


ſtorm fell upon him perſonally. On the contrary, he 
acknowledges, that he had ſome obligations to that 
Fro } and » afraid that he ſhould E ſuſpected of 
uppreſſing the truth by way of gratitude (95). A 
= = been baniſh ad 25 
preſſed himſelf after this manner. 

[M] And it is perbaps another, to ſay that he lived 
eighty years. ] The teſtimony I am going to cite is of 
no great weight. Vixit annos 80 ut legitur in lib. 
* 3. Theſ. Hiſtor. (96). - - He lived 80 years, as abe 
read in Weſ. Hiſtor. B. 3. a 


TAISNIER 


See 
(9 5) ing of book | 


ed, would har dly have ex- . his Hiſtory» 


44, 45» 


6) Canonhe- 
— in Vita 
Corn. 
limine, Diſcur- 
ſuum Poli 
rum. 


Taciti, 4 


oF 
as 


14 


(1) Jac 
lippus 1 
nus, El 
162. 


= 161, 


Tunis. 
tion (c). He betook himſelf to Chiromancy 


as to ſend him the picture of their hands, 
fortunes (d). 


[4] He nevertheleſs tired by the great bulk of his 
book.) Conſult Jacobus Philippus Tomaſinus ; there 
you will find theſe words: Uno volumine quzcun- 
« que Chiromantiam attingerent complexus eſt. At 
«© creſcente illo in vaſtam molem factum eſt ut ſtuden- 
© tium animos defatigarit quos fibi propoſuerat erudi- 
(1) Jacob, Phi- s endos (1). - - . He comprized in one volume every thing 
= lippus Tomaſi- *© relating to Chiromancy. But this favelling to @ prodi- 
© mus, Elog. Pag · © pious fize, wearied out the patience of the perſons for 
& © whoſe inſtruction he had compiled it.” If you would 
. know the credit this man acquired by his Chiromantic 
Quackery, read this paſſage of the ſame author. Di- 
vinandi munere ex manuum lineis temperamenti 
« ſigna, & animi charaReres varios colligebat, &, ſpre- 
tis geniturarum laborioſis ſupputationibus, ignaras 
* curioſorum mentes, rerum ſuarum ſciſcitantes even- 
tus, vaticiniis circumducebat. Jamque Viri quoque 
graviſſimi fide prædictionibus illius haberi ccepta, ei 
* typos manuum ſuarum lineis effigiatarum undique 
I : r & ab ejuſdem ore, ut de privatis re- 
9 I. ibid, fag. © bus ſtatuerent, pendebant (2). - - - By his art of Di- 
..  vination, he found out the ſeveral temperaments, and 
E * diſpoſitions of the mind, from the lines on the hand, 
and deſpiſing the tedious method of calculating nativities, 
he drew after him by his predictions, the ignorant minds 
* of ſuch as avere curious to know their fortunes. And 
© now even the moſt ſerious perſons alſo, from the credit 
His art had obtained, ſent him from all parts the 
« figures of their hands, with the lines marked upon them, 
| © and depended, for the conduct of their private affairs, 
* on what he ſhould pronounce." | 
[B] Concerning his being a Plagiary, of which he has 
been accuſed.) It is pretended that he did not content 
himſelf to ſteal ſome thoughts, but that he appro- 
priated to himſelf entire' books, which others had 
Publiſhed. Gabriel Naudzus reproaches him with 
this, with reſpe& to a book of Bartholomew Cocles, 
concerning Phyſiognomy ; and with reſpect to a book 
of Peter Peregrinus, concerning the loadſtone. He de- 
fames him, as he deſerves, for thoſe thieveries com- 
mitted with ſuch aſſurance. This was not committing 
petty-larceny, or acting the part of a pick- pocket in the 
Republic of Letters; but that of a notorious highway- 
man, or of a corſair of Barbary : this caſe deſerved 
immediate puniſhment on Parnaſſus. Let us ſee after 
what manner Gabriel Naudzus exerciſes juſtice, * In- 
© ter recentiores qui artem ejuſmodi ( criſim Phy/iogno- 
* micam) ſcriptis explicarunt, potiores ſemper habe 
* Auguſtinum Niphum, & Camillum Baldum, erudi- 
© tifimos Ariſtotelis commentatores: Bartholomæumque 
* Coclitem Bononienſem cujus integrum libram conva- 
* favit, ac in ſuum opus mathematicum tranſtulit, Jo- 
© annes Taiſnerus, plagiarius inſignis, & imprudentior 


In Vita A. 
olæ, cap. ty 
44, 450 


etiam de Magnete, à Petro Peregrino Gallo quondam 
* editum, furto vendicarit. Quod equidem velut per 
tranſennam obſervandum eſſe duxi, ut ſuus bene de 
Republica literaria meritis honos aſſeratur, & ipſe 
* Taiſnerus, | | 


Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oſtro, 


| (3) Citric wa- Jligret in obſcuras furaci mente tabernas (3). 


us, Bibliogra- 
bf Politi 
= fag, 2 "by, „Anon the moderns who have wrote upon this Art 
| * (judicial e ) you ought to efteem Auguſtinus 
* Niphus ; and Camillus Baldus the chief, thoſe _ 
learned Commentators on Ariftatle: as alſo Bart 
* mus Cocles of Bononia, whoſe whole book was pyrated, 
: by 7 ohannes Taifnerus, that notorious Plagiary, far more 
ridiculous than Horace's crow; having befides this folen 
9 _ 1 concerning the ladſtons, wyritten by 


FTAISNIER (Jonx) in Latin Taiſnerius, was of Ath in Hainault (a). He (% vater. An- 
was preceptor to the pages of Charles V, and followed this emperor in his expedition to = Defſclius, 

He read ſome Mathematical lectures at Rome and Ferrara; and after he had 8 
travelled a long time, he devoted himſelf entirely to the writing of books (b); but 1 
making choice of a ſubject very unworthy of a man of judgment, he loſt all his reputa- D 


being very ſucceſsful in it, nevertheleſs by the great bulk of his book [4], he tired thoſe 
who were deſirous to benefit themſelves by his inſtructions. Many perſons were fo ſimple L, Pater. 


* longe Horatii Cornicula, cum præterea traQtatum 


W 


8 


285 


570. 


_—_ 2 
f 7 nus, + Viro- 
and though he had gained the credit of wm 7% Pray 
Pag. 161, 162, 


1630, 


on purpoſe that he might tell them their 


Conſult Moreri's Dictionary and Bullart's Academie. They ſpeak at large © Built, 4- 
of our Taiſnerius; but whether with that order and exactneſs that is neceſſary, is what I Tom. i, fg. 
ſhall examine another time. There is nothing to be found in them, concerning his being *** **9- 
a Plagiary [B], of which he has been accuſed. | 


(4) See the re- 
mark [4]. 


Petrus Peregrinus, a Frenchman. Which is indeed an 
© obſervation 1 thought proper to make by the way, that 
© thoſe who have juſtly merited of the Republic of Learn- 
ing may have their due honours vindicated, and that 


© een Taiſnerus himſelf, 


Mo lately fuch a noble figure made, x 
With ftolen robes, may ſeck his native ſhade. 


Thomaſius was not ignorant of this public accuſation, 

againſt Taiſnerius ; he has mentioned it in his lift of | 
Plagiaries (4) : but he did not know, nor perhaps (4) Thomafius, 
Naudzus neither, that in the year 1574, an Italian de Plagio Litera- 
Mathematician, publiſhed ſevere reflexions, and a ter- = Page 1. 
rible invective againſt the ſame Plagiary. All that he 

has ſaid about it deſerves to be repeated in this place. 


It will furniſh us both with ſome univerſal inſtructions, 


relating to theſe thieves, and ſome particulars con- 
cerning the perſon we are ſpeaking of. Beſides, the 


book from which I have taken all this is very ſcarce. 


Si hos non laudamus qui aliquid ab aliis ſunt mu- 

tuati, quid de manifeſtis furibus dicemus, qui vel 

2 integra aliorum volumina ſibi imprudentes ad- 

cribunt, & quaſi ſteriles ac ſceleſti plagiarii, viven- 

© tium filioram (eſt enim haud dubiè legitima proles 

gquicquid fecundum ingenium longo ſtudio concepit, 

& peperit) miſerandas infligunt piis parentibus or- 

© bitates, & ſe, ſumma cum jactantia, eorum operum 

authores mentiuntur, quæ magna cum infamia rapu- 

«© erunt, ut fecit impuriſſimus omnium Joannes Taiſne- 

* rus Hannonius. Qui opuſculum noſtrum, demon- 

« ſtrationis proportionum motuum localium contra Ari- 

ſtotelem, & alios philoſophos, jamdiu antea à nobis 

editum, & iterum impreſſum Venetiis anno ſalutis 

© 1554, ita integrum fibi deſumpſit, ut nihil præter 

* authoris nomen immutaverit, quid enim mutaviſſet, 

qui nec percipere poterat, quæ in ea diſputatione 

© continerentur ? Homo vanus ab omni mathematica 

« facultate alienus, qui meritò propter craſſiſſimam ig- 

* norantiam verebatur, ne vel aliqua Syllaba ſublata, 

aut addita totius tractationis inficeretur ſubſtantia. 

« Credidit (ut opinor) me jam vita functum qui furti 

* nunquam argui poſſe confidit, & non intellexit ſuam | 

© temeritatem, qui ſeipſum mille argumentis qualis eſſet 

« prodidit ; dum utre inflato inanior ſeſe juris docto- 

© rem, & ſimul etiam muſici ſacelli rectorem aſſeruit, 

« quaſi jura docere fit muſici, aut juriſperiti ſacellum 

* regere,. & dum de magnete, & motibus, tractatus 3 
emiſit, nuſquam in titulis ſe mathematicum nomi- (5) Jo. Baptiſta 
© navit, ſed poetam, eo quod crediderit poetz, aut Benedictus, Pa- 
* muſici, aut juriſperiti, eſſe de naturalibus motibus cor- er 
« porum diſſerere. Debebat ſaltem & in hoc mentiri pr faslee Libri 
© infamis impoſtor, ut ſe mathematicum in ; Ulls as Goomonem 
« pradicaret, ut in præfatione ad lectorem ejuſdem Umbrarumque 
« uſurpati opuſculi fecit, dum ſe matheſeos publice 28 uſu. 
legiſſe Ferrariæ, & alibi, trecentis, & pluribus audi- irt 8 8 
© toribus prædicat, cujus numeri auditorum ne ſextam 4. 1574. —_—_ 
« quidem partem, quiſpiam vidit in Italia, in auditorio folio, Vat: 
« cujuſvis (etiam primi nominis) mathematici : quis ſays noching of 


„ 


« inquam hes infames laudaverit in Flaviam legem ie author in bit 


G | 2 70 de Scientiis Ma- 
committentes? ac non potius juxta Conſtantini Cæ- , 2 Tie 


« faris ſententiam, ad Celſum Aphricæ Vicarium re- 5s been mibaken 

«© ſcribentis, beſtiis ſubjiciendos cenſeat (5). - - - f thoſe fer twoo perſons in 
© auho borrow from others are not to be commended for it, the Oxford Cata- 

* evhat ſhall aue ſay direct thieves, who either ridi- 7 75 . 2 — e be 

© culouſly aſſume to themſelves the whole works of others, 1er rb f ff 

and like barren and wicked Plagiaries, baſely rob the of Joh. Bap- 

* true parents of their liui 7 (for whatſoever tiſta de Bene- 

© the ingenious mind has 5 ſtudy conceived and _ —_ 
«£ brought forth, may undoubtedly be eſteemed a legitimate n Ran 


« offipring) and fallth ſet up themſelves with great Nea 
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(a) Fieri non poſ- 
ſe quin Deus cer- 
tas de Almamo- 
ne pœnas ſume- 
ret, quod ſcien- 
tiis philoſophicis 
introductis Mo- 
hammedanorum 
pietatem interpel- 
laverit. Sepbadi- 
us, in Commen- 
tariis ad Tograi 


C arrogance to be the authors of theſe works, which they 


hade moſt infamouſly flolen, as was done by Fohannes 
* Taijnerius of the country of Hainault the moſt impudent 
© of them all, He claimed to himſelf a work of mine, 
containing a demonſtration of the proportions of local 
motions, againſt Ariſtotle and other Philoſophers, which 
I had long fince publiſhed, and a ſecond edition of which 
avas printed at Venice in the year 1554, and that ſo 
entirely, as to change no part of it, but juft the name of 
the author ; for what could he change, who did not fo 
much as underſtand one word of that controverſy ? A 
vain aureich, fo throughly unacquainted in Mathematics, 
that he very juſtly apprehended from his groſs ignorance 
that the __ away or adding the leaſt fillable, 
© avould deſtro the ſubſtance of the whole diſcourſe. He 
«© believed, I ſuppoſe, that I was dead, and took it for 
granted, that no body could convict him of the Plagi- 
* ariſm, not being aware of his own raſhneſs, which be- 
* trayed him in a thouſand inſtances ; while, more wainly 
« puffed up than a blown bladder, he affirms himſelf to 
be a Doctor of Law, and at the ſame time alſo, a 


EF  & V 


TAK ID DIN, a Mahometan author. I ſhall mention but one thing relating to atm, map, 


* Maſter of Muſic in a Chapel, as if it were the buſineſs 
© of a Muſician to teach law, or of a Lawyer to regulate 
© the choir of a chapel ; and while he publiſhed diſcourſes 
on the hoadſtone, and motion, he no where in the title 
© page calls 775765 a Mathematician, but a Poet, as be- 
* lieving it to belong to a Poet, or Muſician, or Lawyer, 
© to treat of the natural motions of bodies. This infa- 
mous impoſtor ought at leaft to have framed a lie on 
the title page by calling himſelf Mathematician, as he 
has done in his preface to the reader before that pyrated 
avork, where he pretends to have read Mathematic 
Lectures at Ferrara, and elſewhere to three hundred 
and more auditors, the fixth part of which number 
was never known in Italy to attend the audience of any 
Mathematician even of the greateſt name. Who, 1 
© ſay, would commend theſe notorious offenders againſt 
* the Flavian Law? And not rather rank them be- 
Hav brutes, according to the judgment of the Emperor 
Conſtantine, writing to Celſus his Lieutenant in 
Africa. 


® a. a. a. G '% a 


A 


him; which is, that he ſaid, the Caliph Almamon would be infallibly puniſhed by Gov, NN 
for having diſturbed the devotion of the Muſſulmans, by the introduction of Philoſo- . Aab, 


phical ſtudies (a). 


This thought has nothing ſingular in it. 


It has appeared in all the ““ 7%. 


countries of the world and in all ages; and at this very day we find an infinite number 
of people complaining of Des Cartes, and other modern Philoſophers of the firſt rank, 
as having occaſioned the contempt which ſo many perſons expreſs for devotion, and the 
myſteries of Chriſtianity. This might afford matter for a large commentary [A]. 


[A] This might afford matter for à large commentary. ] 


A thouſand things might be ſaid upon this ſubject, 
both as to the fact itſelf, and the reaſon for it. How- 


ever I ſhall be ſhort, for I have already more copy 


_ © nione politumeſt. . ... . In eo 


(1) Cicero, de 
Inventione, lib. i, 


fol. m. 29. 


than I want to make an end of this volume. As to 
the matter of fact, I ſhall be content with ſaying, that 
Philoſophers have been at all times ſuſpected of having 
but little religion. The antient Rhetoricians after 
having faid, that among probable propoſitions, ſome 
were grounded upon what generally happens, and 
others upon the common opinion, alledged immediate- 
ly theſe two examples: Mothers love their children : 
Philoſophers do not believe the exiſtence of the gods. 
Probabile eſt id quod ferè fieri ſolet, aut quod in opi- 
genere, quod fere ſo- 
let fieri, probabile hujuſmodi eſt: ST MATER 
eſt, diligit filium: SI AVARUS eſt, negligit juſ- 
jurandum. In eo autem, quod in opinione poſitum 
eſt, hujuſmodi ſunt probabilia : Impiis apud inferos 
pœnas eſſe præparatas: Eos, qui philoſophiæ dent 
operam, non arbitrari deos eſſe (1). - - - That is pro- 
bable which is confirmed by general experience, or which 
is commonly believed. Among the firſt fort from gene- 
ral experience, are theſe examples following ; A MO- 
THER loves ber child; A MISER newer regards 
an oath. Among the latter from common belief, are theſe : 
« infernal puniſhments are prepared for the wicked; Philo- 


kn 6 6 M M M a a A 


© ſophers do not believe there are any gods.” Apuleius ob- 


accuſed either of denying the exiſtence of the gods, 


(2) Apuleius, 
in Apologia, pag. 
291. 


ſerves, that almoſt all the antient Philoſophers were 


or of applying themſelves to Magic. Hzc ferme 
* communi quodam errore imperitorum philoſophis 
objectantur: ut partim eorum, qui corporum cauſas 
* meras & ſimpliceis rimantur, irreligioſos putent, 
eoſque aiant Deos abnuere; ut Anaxagoram, & 
Leucippum, & Democritum, & Epicurum, cæte- 
roſque rerum naturæ patronos: partim autem, qui 
providentiam mundi curioſiùs veſtigant, & ts 
Deos celebrant, eos vero vulgo Ma os nominent : 
6 — facere etiam ſciant, que ſciant fieri: ut olim 
* fuere Epimenides, & Orpheus, & Pythagoras, & 
* Oſthanes (2). - - - Theſe things are generally by the 
* ignorant vulgar, objefted againſt the Philoſophers 3 that 
* one part of them who are for enquiring into the fir 

* and ſimple cauſes of bodies are irreligious, and deny the 
* being of the gods; as Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Demo- 
© critus, Epicurus, and other patrons of nature : that the 
© others who ſearch more curiouſly into the conduct of pro- 
© widence in the world, and worſhip the gods with great- 
© eft zeal, are commonly fliled Magicians; as if they 
* themſekoes had found out how 10 do thoſe things, which 
they find to be done ; as formerly Epimenides, Orpheus, 


© Pythagoras, and Ofthanes. Our Takiddin would 


not have delivered over to divine juſtice the great Al- 
I 


mamon, that protector of learning, who introduced 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy, had he not obſerved the ill 
effect of that ſtudy. It had raiſed doubts in the minds 


of men; it had diſcovered to a great many people the 


fooleries of the Mahometan ſect: and by that means 
the public worſhip, piety, and devotion, had laboured 
under a ſurprizing diſcouragement. Some learned men 
maintain, that the Arabian Philoſophers profeſſed only 
Mahometiſm outwardly, and laughed at the Alcoran in 
reality, becauſe they found in it ſome things contrary 
to reaſon (3). A great many people are not to be (3) Toſtatus, 
beat out of the notion, that Des Cartes and Gaſſendus Ex. . of. A7 
believed the real preſence in the Euchariſt, as little as refert quod Pi 
the fabulous ſtories of old Greece. It is no leſs dif- jofophi inter . 
ficult to perſuade the world, that the followers of thoſe racenos non te- 
two great Philoſophers are good Catholics ; and that, f A Pr 
if they were allowed to teach publickly their princi- Iden 151 6 
ples, they would not quickly undermine all the foun- jus in Dip. 4 
dations of the Romiſh religion. The Proteſtants have Verit. Reign. 
not a better opinion of Des Cartes's doctrine. Gene- Chrift, ex Aver. 
rally ſpeaking, the Carteſians are ſuſpected of irreli- mach we 
gion, and their Philoſophy is thought to be very dan- nes Algazeli 
gerous to Chriſtianity : ſo that, according to the opi- & Avicenna, 
nion of a great many, the ſame perſons, who have Merapb. li. is, 
removed in our age the darkneſs which the ſchoolmen . ___ 
had ſpread all over Europe, have increaſed the number ! g 
of freethinkers, and made way for Atheiſm, or Scepti- ;, &, »xii, pff. 
ciſm, or the diſbelief of the greateſt myſteries of Chri- u. 146, in her 
ſtianity. But irreligion is not only aſcribed to the verbs, Can * — 
ſtudy of Philoſophy, but alſo to Philology; for it is % ef 
pretended, that Atheiſm never began to diſcover itſelf 
in France till the reign of Francis I, and that the firit 
appearance of it in Italy, was when Philological learn- 
ing was revived there. The ls foreign learning wwe 
have, ſays a Catholic writer, the greater ſubmiſſion we 
expreſs for the Chriſtian Faith; and the moſt learned 
ages, ſays Baronius, hade often proved the mof unbelieu- 
ing. The Aladiniſts appeared only under the reign of 
Almanſor, who awas the moſt learned monarch of his age; 
and I find no Atheiſts in France before the reign of Fran- 
cis I, nor in Italy till after the taking of Conſlanti nople, 
ewhen Argyropilus, Theodorus Gaza, Georgius Trebizon- 
tius, with the moſt celebrated men of Greece, retired to Ts 
the Dukes of Florence (4). It is certain, that moſt of (4) Core 
the wits and learned Philologers, who ſhined in Italy, St, 3 
when the Belles Lettres began to revive there, after 1 des Livres 
the taking of Conſtantinople, had but little religion. ſaſpects, 2: 
But, on the other hand, the reſtoration of the learned 82. e's 2 
languages, and polite literature, made way for the Re- / - _ ſays a 
formation ; as the Monks, and their adherents clearly „ of ſoft 
foreſaw, who continually inveighed againſt Reuchlin, 
Eraſmus, and the other ſcourges of ignorance. Thus 
whilſt the Roman Catholics deplore the fatal conſe- 
quences of the ſtudy of good literature, the 1 

ave 


nem Medici, . 


5) See 
we Re 
Apologie 
bs. wy 
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his kin! 


(a) Ta) 
Livy, ! 
M,2 3 ; 


(5) Cut 
Jam ar 
cerent, 
ducta i 
moniut 
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big pugnanie 


3 have all the reaſon in the world to praiſe Go p for 
0 See Mr Ja- it (5). They are not ſo much beholden to the new 
0 Keflexions, Philoſophy, which demonſtratively overthrows Tran- 
Apologie pour ſubſtantiation, and all its 9 becauſe the 
les 66. þ ſame weapons are made uſe of againſt the moſt eſſential 
7 Oh firſ 5% doctrines. In a word, ſo unhappy is the fate of man, 
fo in 470. u- that the knowledge which frees him from one evil, 
en obat Maim- throws him into another. Drive away ignorance and 
burg had ald, parbarity, and you put an end to ſuperſtition, and the 
a du Calvin. f 7 : F 

_ ger the fooliſh credulity of the people, ſo profitable to their 
pap taken by leaders, who afterwards employ their gain only to 
Francis I, to re- plunge themſelves into idleneſs and debauchery: but 
vive learning in by putting men in a capacity of diſcovering ſuch diſ- 
wy NT "ic. orders, you raiſe in them a deſire of examining every 
Tk = aid thing; and at laſt they are ſo much for enquiring and 
not foreſee, an ſcanning, that they find nothing that will ſatisfy their 
occaſion of bring miſerable reaſon. 

ing in hereſy into However it be, I have heard ſome wiſe men ſay, 
his kinzdom. that the too common affectation of charging the Phi- 
loſophers with impiety, is very imprudent: for how 
great a ſcandal would it be for ignorant people, if 
they took the pains to conſider it with due attention, 
to find that, according to the opinion of a great many 
Divines, there 1s but little religion among great Phi- 
loſophers ; that devotion is chiefly to be found amon 


the vulgar ; and that thoſe who have moſt carefully exa- 


divided between him and his brother Bias. 


 TALAUS, King of Argos, ſon of Abas or Bias, and grand-ſon of Lynceus one 
of the fifty ſons-in-law of Danaus, loſt his crown and his life by the plots of Amphiaraus 
(a). His ſon Adraſtus was forced to fly to Sicyon, where ſome ſay he married the (% $chol. Pin- 
daughter of King Polybius, and ſucceeded him. But others will have it, that he ift p,. & 
ſucceeded him, becauſe his mother was the only daughter of Polybius. See the article . 

of AD RAST US. Some tell us, that he, whom Amphiaraus dethroned and put to 
death, was Pronax the ſon of Talaus. See the ſcholiaſt upon the ninth Nemean Ode of 
Pindar, wherein we are told upon what the pretenſions of Amphiaraus were grounded: 
namely that Melampus having cured the daughters of Prœtus King of Argos, who 
were grown mad, received, as a reward, one half of the kingdom of Argos, which he 


| But Melampus left behind him a ſon called 
Antiphates, who was Oicles's father, and A mphiaraus's grand-father, 
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mined the marks of the divine authority of the holy ſcrip- (6) Jurieu, apud 
ture, are commonly leſs pious and devout than others (6). Saufin, Examen 
It were much more edifying to teach, with Plutarch de la Theolog. 
(7), that Philoſophy is a remedy for impiety and ſu- Pag. 98. Sce 
perſtition ; and, with Origen, that no man can be — 5 Eo 
truly pious without Philoſophy. | Omnino nec pium ipid. 3 
erga communem omnium Domi num eſe abſque Philaſophia , 
quemquam cenſebat (8). The 8 of food and evil, (7) S* Plutarch, 
that is to be found in all human things, appears on ride, pag. 378. 
this occaſion in a particular manner. The Arabian WS 
Philoſophers came to know, by their Philoſophy, that Un Rink am 


quotes that pat - 
the Alcoran was a falſe Revelation; but on the con- ſage of St Grego- 


trary many Jews forſook their religion, and embraced ry of Nexceſarea, 
the Pagan Philoſophy, which diſcovered to them, as '” Pauehr. in a 
they pretended, that Moſes had preſcribed them need- his work a8 in 


7% Father Garaſle's 
leſs laws. Multis e Judzorum gente adeo perſuaſa Sm Theologi- 


* eſt olim hæc opinio, quod, ſub initia regni Sara- gue, Tom. ii, 

© cenici ad Philoſophiam Ethnicam defectionem fece- pag. 33, & 0. 
© rint, quod iis leges haud paucz inutiles & ſuperva- (9) Joan. Spence- 
© canez viderentur (9). - - - This opinion wwas formerly rus, de Legibus | 
« þ firongly maintained by a great many Feaus, that about Hebrzorum, ib. 
© the beginning of the Saracen empire, they were drawn |, . 
c . , ſab fin, pag. 225, 

over to the Pagan Philoſophy, by their looking upon ſe- 


| Edit. Hag. 1686. 
* weral parts of the law as uſeleſs and ſuperfluous." He confirms this 


g Thus the ſame principle, which is ſometimes ſervice- y the reftimony of 


Guliclmus Pari- 
fienſis, Lib. de 
Legibus, P. 35 4 · 


able againſt error, is ſometimes prejudicial to truth. 


IX Nem. 


TAMIRAS, was ſent for from Cilicia into the iſle of Cyprus, to teach the art 
of the Haruſpices or of divining by looking into the entrails of the ſacrifices. The 
temple of Venus at Paphos was conſecrated by Cinyras; and it was ſaid, that this god- 
deſs, conceived and born in the ſea, had landed in that place; but application was made 
to this inhabitant of Cilicia for the eſtabliſhment I have been mentioning. Things had 
been ſo ordered, that the deſcendants of Cinyras and Tamiras were to preſide over the 
ceremonies; but, that the royal family might have ſome pre- eminence, the family of 


Tamiras quickly reſigned their ſhare to them [A]; ſo that from thence no other prieſt Tacito, 


was conſulted, but of the family of Cinyras (a). 


LA] The family of Tamiras quickly reſened their ſhare.) This Orthography in Heſychius's manuſcripts gave 
Nevertheleſs, Heſychius mentions certain Prieſts of Meurſius a juft- occaſion to obſerve, that the word (1) Meurſius 
the iſle of Cyprus, called Tapigddai, Tamirade. Thanyras in Tacitus, ought to be read Tamiras (1). | 


(a) Taken from 


e T ANA QUIL, the wife of Tarquinius Priſcus King of Rome, 2 
8 Tarquinii in Tuſcany. Where ſhe was married to Lucumon, the ſon of a perſon who 


111. 


0 cum d fled thither, being expelled from Corinth his native place. Lucumon inheriting his ingenitze enge. 
um divitiæ 


eee father's whole eſtate, became a very rich man; and the family of Tanaquil being one of 


cerent, auxit 


dan; aut the nobleſt in the town, he hoped to raiſe himſelf to ſome dignities; but being a ſon of 
monium Tan. A foreigner, he met with great obſtacles (a). 


quil, ſummo loco 
nata, & quæ 


Arne f to Jo di] 
baud felt n, leave Tarquinii, in hopes of advancing herſelf in ſome other place (H). She therefore 


in quibus nata 


Gn bus vara repreſented to her huſband that their beſt way was to go and ſettle at Rome, where men 
» humiliora s | 12 | bo 
fueret ea, que Of merit, of whatſoever country they were, might hope for the nobleſt preferments. 


innupfiſſet. Sper- 
nentibus Etruſ- 


Lucumon followed her advice, and had preſage of his great fortune before he got to 


e Lucumonem e That preſage was explained to him by his wife [A], for ſhe had great fkill 


ak alias that way. He took the name of Tarquinius. He gained the eſteem and affection of 


[4] That preſage was explained to him by his avifg.] 
When they came to the Janiculum, an eagle lighted 
ently upon their chariot, and took off Lucumon's 
t, and after having ſome time hovered over their 


chariot, with a great outcry, reſtored the hat v 
orderly to the ſame place. Tanaquil, fitting by her 
huſband, embraced him, and aſſured him of very great 
fortune, explaining to him the circumſtances of that 


the 


preſage. Upon this they entered Rome, full of high 
expectations. Ad Fanitulum- orie ventum erat, ibi ei 
carpento ſedenti cum uxore, aguila ſuſponſis demiſſa leniter 
alis pileum aufert : ſupergus carpentum® cum magno clau- 


ery gore volitans, rurſus velut niniſteris divinitus miſe, 


capiti apte reponit:: inde ſublimis abiit. Accepiſſt id au- 
gurium lata dicitur Tanaquil;' perita, ut vulgo Etruſci, 
celeſtium prodigiorum mulier. Bxcelſa & alta ſperare 


complexa 


* 
— — — 
e 


Aift, 15. ii, cap. 


jus, in 
Cypro, Pag. 50. 


was born at ortum, ferre in- 
dignitatem non 
potuit, oblitaque 


patriam, caritatis, 
dummado virum 
honoratum Ny 
. 2 +- y* deret, confilit 

Tanaquil, being provoked by the flight wigrandh ab Far- 
put upon her huſband, and being unwilling to loſe the rank ſhe was born to reſolved: to int ct 


+ 
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the Romans; and infinuated himſelf into the king's favour in ſuch a manner, that the 
offices he obtained from him enabled him to aſpire to the crown, and to ſucceed in his 
ambitious deſign. He was killed in his palace in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, 
Tanaquil was not diſcouraged by this ſevere blow ; ſhe managed things ſo dexterouſly, 
that ſhe ſettled the crown upon Servius Tullius her ſon-in-law, whoſe good fortune ſhe 
e) Taken from had foretold [B] long before (c). Her memory was in veneration at Rome for ſeveral 
Livy, 6.1, ek. ages: her handy works were preſerved there [C], and great virtues were aſcribed to her 


Notior 
2555 ſuo 
qui! a illum 
multa regu 
mina jam 
condit anti 
hanc Fara 0 
ſeminas VI 


m. 23. 


complexa virum jubet : eam alitem ea regione cœli & 
eus Dei nunciam veniſſe: circa ſummum culmen hominis 
auſpicium feciſſe: levaſſe humano ſuperpoſitum capiti de- 
cus, ut divinitus eidem redderet, Has ſpes cogitationeſque 

(1) Titus Livius, ſecum portantes, urbem ingreſſi ſunt (1). 
lib. i, cap. [B] She had foretold the good fortune of Servius Tul- 
xxxiv, pag. m. lius.] He was born and educated in the palace of 
B > 1 King Tarquin. One day a fire was ſeen about his 
Carmen is. head whilſt he ſlept: the great noiſe that was made at 
iii, cap. lex, the ſight of this prodigy, obliged that Prince to go 
zobere the thing and ſee what was the matter. Some body had a mind 
mi age u to throw water upon the fire, but Tanaquil prevented 
by Li area than it, and ordered that the child ſhould not be diſturbed, 
fy till he awaked of himſelf. He awaked ſoon after, 
and the fire was no more ſeen. Then the Queen 
took her huſband aſide, and told him that this child 
would one day ſupport the royal family in their ad- 
verſity, and that he ought to be bred up as a perſon 
of high expectation. This advice was followed, great 
care was taken of the education of that child, who 
became ſo accompliſhed that none was thought more 
worthy of being the King's ſon-in-law. He ſucceed- 
ed Tarquin accordingly (2). Some believe, that his 
mother was the wife of Servius Tullius, who was kil- 
led in defending his principality of Corniculum (3). 
(3) A town of They add, that this woman was with child, and that 
Italy, which p among the other women - ſlaves, regard 
3 * 1 3. was had to her N. Tanaquil ſet her at * 
and burnt by and received her into her palace, where ſhe was deli- 
Tarquinius Priſ. vered of a boy. This is likely enough, but not won- 
cus. Dienyſ. derful enough for all ſorts of Hiſtorians : for which 
pry n. 16, iii, reaſon ſome pretended that the birth of a King of 
. | Rome, of ſuch a mean extraction, was to have ſome- 
| thing more myſterious in it. Therefore they ſuppoſ- 
ed, that Ocrifia, widow of the Prince of Corniculum, 
was for ſome time a ſlave in Tanaquil's palace before 
ſhe was made free ; and that while ſhe was a ſlave ſhe 
perceived in the chimney the figure of a man's privy 
parts. She acquainted the King and Queen with it. 
When the King ſaw this prodigy he was amazed at 


(2) Taken from 
Livy, ibid. 


* firſt of all wove the ftrait veſt, which the 


prefers Plutarch's opinion to that of Varro, and Ver- 


girdle 


See what will be faid about Martyrologies, in the 

article VALERIUS. 5 
[C] Her handy-works were preſerved.] Varro, co- 

temporary with Cicero, affirms, that he had op" in 

Sangus's temple, Tanaquil's diſtaff and ſpindle, with 

the wool upon it which ſhe had been ſpinning ; and 

that they kept in the temple of Fortune, a royal robe 

which ſhe wrought, and Servius 'Tullius wore. Pliny, 

who relates it, adds, that this was the reaſon why the 

maids, who married, were followed by a perſon, who 

carried a diſtaff and a ſpindle, with wool and yarn upon 

them. He alſo ſays that this queen was the firſt who 

wove that ſort of garment, which was given to young 

lads to wear, when they put on the Toga Virilis, and to 

maids when they married. Moreri has committed a 

groſs miſtake : he takes the firones in Pliny to mean 

new ſoldiers, inſtead of underſtanding by that word the 

boys, who had lately left off the gown of childhood, 

the prætexta. Here follows the whole paſſage of 

Pliny (7). <* Lanam in colo & fuſo Tanaquilis, quæ (,)plin, Ig. oi 

© eadem Cala Cæcilia (8) vocata eſt, in templo Sangi cp. xtvii, yy, 
duraſſe, prodente ſe, auctor eſt M. Varro: factam- *. 228, 214, 
que ab ea togam regiam undulatam in æde Fortune, 
qua Ser. Tullius fuerat uſus. Inde factum, ut nu- 
bentes virgines comitaretur colus compta, & fuſus 
cum ſtamine. Ea prima texuit rectam tunicam, Rome, took th 
quales cum toga pura tirones induuntur, novæque name of Cin 
nuptz. - - Ve have M. Varro's authority, that C#cilia. Hr 


c 

6 

l (8) Feſtus db 
0 

4 

1 

* the diſtaf and ſpindle of Tanaquil, who was alſo huſband, to un- 
6 

4 

6 

6 

o 


ſerves, that Ty 
naquil, being at 


: wy " ? ly with the 
called Caia Cæcilia, was remaining in the temple AA of iis 


of Sangus, «where he himſelf met with them; and Romans, calle 
that there was in the temple of Fortune a royal himſelf Ludin 
robe made by her in a waving form, which Servius 2 
Tullius had made uſe of. From whence it came that har" wee 
virgins, in their matrimonial ceremony, were attended ſerves, I. ii, 
* evith à diſtaſf full of wool, and a ſpindle f "yarn. She cep. Is, 
young la di 
« avear with the toga virilis, and brides on their wed- 
© ding-day.” I do not know why Father Hardouin 
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it: the Queen, who was as well ſkilled in preſages as rius. * Verius Plutarchus in quæſt. Rom. pag. 271. 
(4) Thv N Ta- the beſt Augur in Hetruria (4), told her huſband, that uxorem ait fuiſſe (Caiam Cæciliam) unius è Tarqui- 
vaxvaida Tere it was decreed by fate, that a perſon of merit more * nii liberis : eidemque in templo Sanci ſtatuam priſcis ; 
a mw &- than human, ſhould be born in the palace; and that © temporibus poſitam cum ſandaliis & fuſo, quæ domi ny Pl 
compare Sys the figure, which appeared in the chimney, was to actæ vitz induſtriæque argumento eſſent (9). - - Pla- (9) Hartins iu, pap 
zevôg oaipov be his father, and that the woman who ſhould have * arch with greater truth affirms, that Caia Cæcilia in Plinium, ii = 
Tu ar- to do with that figure, would be his mother. Tar- * was the wife of one of Tarquin's ſons : and that a ſtatue » (14) Q 
Gapevny; 11. quin being informed by ſome men well ſkilled in ſuch * had been of old erected in honour to her in the temple of 3 Ui | 
x! * Fra things, that Tanaquil gave a right explication of that Sancus, with ſandals and a fpindle, which were em- 4 _ 0 
lem; uxorem, Prodigy, reſolved to make the woman, who had ſeen * blems of her induſtrious and domeſtic life.” It is more ugs p. 
| & alioqui ſa- that member firſt, to lye with it: ſhe was therefore reaſonable to think, that this Caia Cæcilia, whoſe Y 
i pientem, & di- dreſſed up like a bride, and brought into the chamber ſtatue in braſs, with ſandals and ſpindle, were to be 655 In 
| _ . where that figure was. They left her alone, and ſhe ſeen in Sancus's temple, was the wife of the firſt Tar- | Haagh 
| ſecundam, diriſſe. Was enjoyed by ſome Genius, whether it was Vulcan, quin, than to think ſhe was the wife of one of Tar- 1 
Dionyſ. Hali. or the houſhold god. That figure was never ſeen quin's ſons. I know Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſup- E (16) p 
carn, lib, iv, afterwards. Ocriſia was got with child, and brought poſes (10) that the firſt Tarquin had a ſon, who was (10) Lib. ir, ch. ata, 
circa init. pag. to bed at the uſual time 5) The ſame thing almoſt married, and was the father of the two ſons-in-law of iv. & bumery 
— has been ſaid of Romulus's mother (6). If there had Servius Tullius; but neither he, nor any other Hiſto- A 
(4) Piech, been Annaliſts at Rome a long time before Rhetoric rian ſays one word concerning the merit of the woman, Hel 
8 Romuli, Was taught there, I ſhould be apt to think, that the who married that ſon of {4 why And yet ſhe mult id of 
pag. 18, declamations which the Sophiſts put their ſcholars up- have been very illuſtrious, if the Romans paid her the All t 
on, had been converted into hiſtorical relations; for it honour mentioned by Plutarch. Was ſhe the wife of : 2 
(é) Taken from is very likely that the young Rhetoricians were al- one of the laſt Tarquin's ſons? The Romans could 1 — 
1 _ lowed to feign whatever they had a mind to, in their never have had ſuch a veneration for the daughter-in- | lows i 
corn Panegyrical eſſays. The deſign of thoſe fiftions was law of a tyrant, whom they had expelled with his | durno, 
. to diſcover whether they had any invention, and whole family, and whoſe memory was always exe- Feri 
whether they were able to turn and handle a common- crable to them? Was ſhe the firſt wife of Tarquinius 4 
7 with dexterity. They were therefore not Superbus? I know very well ſhe was a good woman 5 | Virgil, 
lamed for their ſuppoſing a divine, miraculous, and (11), but her merit is not to be compared with that (11) en, you | Ub, i, 
very ſurprizing origin. But this muſt have occaſion- of Tanaquil. She never was queen at all, ſhe died ny. ge") 
ed great abuſes, if the moſt = rage pieces of thoſe young, and therefore had not the opportunities of ſhew- 4. — Edi. 05 5 
young men had been pre in the archives, and ing her excellencies, as Tanaquil had, who lived a Lat. in der 1 
looked upon, ſome ages aſter, as hiſtorical relations. long time on the throne. We may therefore ſay, that 1615. lam. 
How do we know but that moſt of the antient fables the monuments preſerved in Sancus's temple, belonged ari; 


owe their original to a cuſtom of making Panegyrics 


upon the ancient Heroes, on their feſtival days, and 
preſerving thoſe pieces that appeared to be the beſt. 
: | Tt ; 


to that queen, and not to the wife of one of 'Tarquin's 
ſons, and boldly affirm that Feſtus and Pliny, or rather 
Verrius and Varro, have been more exact than 
Foot Yea Plutarch; 


Plin, Id. vii, 
x loi ö ! ) 54. 
228, 229, 


Feſtus ob- 
es, that Ty 
nil, being at 
ne, took the 
ie of Cala 
cilia, Her 
band, to com- 
with the 
om of the 
mans, Called 
ſelf Lucius 
quinius, a8 
nyſius Hal 
nafſeus ob 
es, lib. iii, 


. lsxi, 


Hardin 
Plinium, ibi, 


5) Lib, V, @þ 
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Plutarch ; this may be placed among the miſtakes of the 
latter, which are very numerous. Perhaps it will be 
objected to me, that thoſe ſandals, and that ſpindle, do 
not ſuit with a queen ſo intriguing as Tanaquil. The 
deſign of thoſe monuments was to honour the memory 
of a woman, who ſeldom went abroad, and kept cloſe 
to her diſtaff: but was this Tanaquil's character? I 
anſwer, that ſhe was indeed an able queen, and a ſtateſ- 
woman, and that ſhe ſhewed a | og deal of conduct 
and reſolution upon proper occaſions; but this was no 
hindrance to her applying herſelf to her diſtaff and her 
needle, for her ordinary employments. 

[D] Great wirtues were aſcribed to her girdle.) If I 
had ſaid that it was preſerved in order to work miracles 
J ſhould have expreſſed myſelf wrong; for the Romans 
had not recourſe to this girdle as to a Moral cauſe, but 
as toa Phyſical one. They ſuppoſed that Tanaquil had 
found out excellent remedies againſt diſtempers, and 
that ſhe had encloſed them in her girdle. And therefore 
thoſe who got ſome ſcrapings of it, believed they 
ſhould be cured by them, not becauſe the ſoul of that 


| 2 would reward their faith, but becauſe they had 


ome particles of the remedies contained in that 
girdle. So that no exact parallel can be made between 
thoſe who had recourſe to Tanaquil's ſtatue, in order 
to rub her girdle,, and thoſe who endeavour to obtain 
a piece of St Hubert's ſtole, or to have their beads 
touched by ſome relic. There is a great deal of credu- 
lity on both ſides. I leave it thoſe, who have leiſure, 
to examine whether old Rome equalled the new in 


this reſpect; and to aſſiſt them a little in their enquiry, 


1 ſhall relate the words of my author. 


12) Sextus 


Pompeius Feſtus, 
= & verborum fig- 
= nificatione, voce 


W (13) Plaus, 
b. æxviii, cap. 


%) Quorundam 
= partes medicæ 
ut Geuti dixi- 
mus de Pyrrhi 


W (15) in Dictio- 


= rio, voce Pe- 


lops. 


6) Pliny fays 
ca, and not 
umerus; But he 
I the only au- 
1 thor, who men- 
bons the ivo 
nb of Pelops. 
All the reſt 
ſpea k of the 

E ſhoulder, 


Humeroque Pe- 
lops inſignis e- 
no, 


bis wary ſhoulder 


5 fan's, 


Virgil, Georg, 


; l; „ üi, ver. 7. 


ier, of Touraine 


(1 ) Franc, Til- 


in bis Phi- 
Same, g. 1 


Pari: 1578. 


Prædia Ver- 
© rius vocari ait ea remedia quæ Caja Cæcilia uxor 
Tarquinii Priſci inveniſſe exiſtimatur, & immiſcuiſſe 
* zone ſuz qua præcincta ſtatua ejus eſt in æde Sancti 
qui Deus Dius Fidius vocatur, ex qua zona pericli- 
tantes ramenta ſumunt: ea vocari ait prædia quod 
mala prohibeant (12). - - - - Verrius ſays, that thoſe 
remedies are called prædia, which Caia Cecilia, the 
wife of Tarquinius Priſcus, is ſuppoſea to have found 
out, and incorporated with her girdle, which is placed 
about her ſtatue in the temple of Sancus, who is a god, 
known by the name of Dius Fidius ; from which girdle 
thoſe who are in any danger take ſome of the ſcrapings : 
he ſays they are called prædia, becauſe they prevent ill 
accidents.” What Pliny relates of Pelops's rib, 1s 
much more miraculous. It was ſhewn as a remedy, 
* Elide ſolebat oſtendi Pelopis coſta quam eburneam 
* affirmabant (13). - - - - At Elis uſed to be ſhewn Pe- 
© bops's rib, which they affirmed to be ivory.” Here is a 
relic which wrought miracles among the Heathens : 
for Pliny had been ſaying, that certain members of 
ſome people have the virtue of curing diſeaſes (14), 
he 'muſt therefore mean that this part of Pelops had 
that faculty. So that Charles Stephens is only 
to be blamed, for his making no diſtinction be- 
tween what he infers from Pliny's words, and what 


c 
6 
c 
- 
c 
* 
6 
C 
& 


Pliny himſelf ſays. Such a diſtinction ought never to 


be neglected: thoſe, who take no care to obſerve it, 
occaſion many authors to quote, as the words of an 
antient writer, what is but a paraphraſe, or a conſe- 
quence drawn by ſome Modern. 'Theſe are Charles 
Stephens's words (15) : Ad quem quidem humerum 
* (16) poſt ejuidem Pelopis mortem varia morborum 

ſanabantur genera, & multiplicia edebantur miracula. 
* Plin. libro decimo nono, capite tertio. - - - y 
* which ſhoulder, after Pelops's death, various kinds of 
*, aiflempers awere cured, and a great many miracles per- 
* formed.” Lloyd and Hoffman have not reCtified this 
N in the leaſt, nor even the falſe citation con- 
tained in it. | 


A French author, who lived in the XVIth century, 
teils a ſtory which he would never have been able to 
prove. The Targquins, ſays he (17), cauſed a flatue ta 


be erected in the middle of their palace, with only ſlip- 
20, Vers on, a diſiaff and a ſpindle, that thoſe who ſhould 


ſucceed their family, might imitate their aſſiduous dili- 
VOL. V. No. CXXVI. | 
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altius ſæculorum 


ei, dom ite? memory of all ages, ever to be forgotten. Yet it ſeems one might infer from ſome omnium wemo- 
un jam abl- paſſages in antient authors, that ſhe was looked upon as a woman, who had been too ade poffit, in. 


cidere poſſit, in- 


It is not true that ſhe was alive when Tarquinius Superbus put his fixit. Hirmym. 


erf. Neri. 
r 


gence, in minding domeſlic concerns, avithout ſtirring 
abroad. Thus you ſee how the paſſage I have cited 
from Pliny, concerning Tanaquil's ſtatue, has been 
miſrepreſented. Every body takes upon him to alter 
ſome circumſtance in what he quotes : by this means 
matters of fact are corrupted, and ſoon perverted by 
thoſe who cite them. 

LE] She avas looked upon as a woman wha had been 
too imperious.] This is what many perſons infer from 
theſe words of Juvenal: = 


Conſulit ictericæ lento de funere matris, 


Ante tamen de te TanaqiL tua . (18). (19 3 
a Ac. 7 1. 
Your Tanaquil would from the wizzard know hy 


563. 
Her mother's fate, but firſt when you're to go. 
And from theſe words of Auſonius : 
.. . Tanaquil tua neſciat iſtud. 
Tu contemne alios . . . (19). (19) Auſon. 
125 Epiſt. xxii, ver. 
If from your Tanaquil the tale you hide, 31. 


Teure very ſafe from all the world befide. 


This ſeems to fignify, that the wives, who took too 


much upon themſelves, were called Tanaquils. It is 


Scaliger's opinion. Uxorem ſanctiſſimam Paulini, 
© cujus meminit Ambroſius Epiſt. XXXXVI vocat 
© Tanaquilem Auſonius, ridens ſcilicet : quia ei erat 
© addiftus Paulinus. Et, ut ex eodem loco Ambroſii 


_ * cognoſcimns, videtur ſecutus uxoris conſilium Pauli- 


nus in ſeceſſu Nolano. Quare vocat eam fœminam 

© Tanaguilem poeta noſter: quia illis temporibus ita 

© folerent uxores vocare, quz imperabant maritis (20). (20) Scalig. in 
© - - - - The pious wife of Paulinus, mentioned by Am- 290+ Ep > 
© brofius, Epiſt. XXXXV1, is, by Auſonius, by way of 678. * 
* banter, called Tanaquil ; becauſe Paulinus was very 

6 obſequious to her. And from the ſame paſſage of Am- 

© brofius wwe find, that Paulinus followed his wife's ad- 

dice in his retirement to Nola. This was the reaſon 


© of our Poets calling his wwife Tanaquil ; becauſe that 


dea the name commonly given in thoſe days ta wives 


« wwho governed their huſbands.” He confirms it by a 

paſſage in Sidonius Apollinaris, wherein Chilperic's 

wife, who had a great aſcendant over her huſband, is 

called Tanaquil ; ſhe is alſo compared with Agrippina. 

* Quod principaliter medetur afflictis, temperat Lucu- 

< monem noſtram Tanaquil ſua, & aures mariti viroſa 

© ſuſurronum fæce completas, opportunitate falſi ſermo- 

© nis eruderat, cujus ſtudio factum ſcire vos par eſt, 

nihil interim quieti fratrum communium apud ani- 

mum communis patroni juniorum Cybiratarum vene- 

na nocuiſſe, neque quicquam (Deo propitiante) noci- 

tura; ſi modo, quandiu præſens poteſtas Lugdunen- 

ſem Germaniam regit, noſtrum ſuumque Germani- (21) Sidon. A- 
cum præſens Agrippina moderetur (21). - Her pollinar. Epiſt. 
principal care was to relieve the aſſlicted, and our Lu- vii, lib. v, pag. 
cumon was ſo far governed by his Tanaguil, that ſhe u. 348. 
guarded his ear againſt the venomous infinuations of 
whiſperers, by the ſharpneſs of her diſcourſe ; nor is it ſiſſe videtur Pau- 
amiſs for you to know that it was owing to her, that linus in Epiſtola 
the malice of the junior Cybirates was hindred from do- ad Auſonium 
ing the brotherhood of Fryers am ill, and by the favour 2 & m—_— : 
* of Heaven will always be hindred ; ſo lung as the pre- on Frye py 3 
« ſent French government ſhall ſee the preſent Agrippina tronæ comparari 
* continue her aſcendant over her and our Germanicus.” maluit, quam 
Here is a prince under his wife's direction; but becauſe iti Tanaguri, - 


6 
eo 
« 
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6 
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ſuch a direction proved advantageous to his ſubjects, it ambitioſæ mulſe- 


is to Tanaquil's honour. It ought to be inferred from 5, hg. ee 
it, that if the firſt Tarquin was governed by his wife, Epiſtala xxiii, 
it was no misfortune. Another Commentator upon fag. 678. 
Auſonius obſerves, that Paulinus was not well pleaſed 
to have his wife compared with a queen, ambitious, 
and addicted to Magic (22) ; he would have liked bet- 
ter to have had her compared with Lucretia (23). - - Noris ny 
[F] 1t 7s not true that ſhe was living, auben wy a Tanaguil, 
nor that ſhe was the-mather- of this Targuin.] The two 4 7 £490, 
daughters of Servius 
Dddd | 


(23) Nec Tana» 
quil mihi, ſed 
Lucretia conjux, 


Tullius and of W the 2 


(22) Moleſte tu- 


E 
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(24) Dionyſ. Ha- 


licarn. {b, i, 
Pag. 234, Edit, 
Lip. 1691, 


(25) Livius, lib. 
t, pag. 29. 


(26) Dionyſ. Ha- 
licarn, ubi ſupra. 


(27) Idem, lib. 


1, pag, 211, 


the horſe. Since therefore that prince reigned twenty- 


(23) Idem, ib. 
i, pag. 234. 
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ſhews the falſity of it, has been more ſucceſsful in confuting his predeceſſors [G] than in 


daughter of Tarquinius Priſcus and of Tanaquil, were 
married to Lucius Tarquinius, and Aruns Tarquinius. 
Thoſe two brothers were not like one another in any 
thing, any more than their two wives : one of them 
was an honeft man, and the other a profligate : one of 
the Tullia's was an honeſt woman, and the other worth- 
leſs. The latter was married to the honeſt man; and 
the other to the profligate. The wicked Tullia propoſed 
to the wicked Tarquin to marry her : ſhe promiſed him 
to make away with her huſband, and made him pro- 
miſe her to kill his wife : and before they parted, they 
committed inceſt. *Ag puivos Siye]ar Tas aipnoeis 0 
TapxuviGs, xai duTiug ne avih wifes, Kai kate! 
ei TPwTINER TOY dVoTio! , nal ,- 
Ne, omepys]o: Libenter conditionem accepit Tar- 
quinius, moxque data & W fide, ac delibato in- 
ceſtarum nuptiarum fructu, abiit (24). Aruns Tar- 
quinius was ſoon after poiſoned by his wife, and 
the eldeſt Tullia by her huſband ; and then the 
two murderers were not long without marrying 
together ; rather without the king's oppoſition, than 
with his conſent, magis non prohibente Servio quam 
approbante (25). Fabius Pictor had ſaid, in his Roman 
Hiſtory, that Tanaquil buried Aruns Tarquinius. For 
which he is ſeverely cenſured by Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus (26), who ſhews, that Tanaquil muſt have been at 
that time 115 years old. Here is the proof of it. Tar- 
quinius Priſcus was at leaſt twenty-five years of age, 
when he went to ſettle at Rome (27). It 1s very pro- 
bable his wife was twenty. Now they came to Rome 
the firſt year of the reign of Ancus Martius, ac- 
cording to ſome Hiſtorians, or the eighth, according 
to others. Let us take the latter opinion ; for if they 
did not come to Rome ſooner, they did not certainly 
come later ; fince all the Hiſtorians are agreed, that 
Ancus Martius, in the ninth year of his reign, ſent 
Tarquin againſt the Latins, in quality of General of 
four years, it follows, that when he died Tarquin had 
attained his forty-fecond year, or thereabouts, and 
Tanaquil the thirty-ſeventh year of her age. To which 
if you add the thirty-eight years of this Tarquin's reign, 
you will find that he died at eighty years of age, and, 
that he left Tanaquil ſeventy-five years old. Now Aruns 
died the fortieth year of the reign of Servius Tullius, 
who ſucceeded this Tarquin. EY Tails evievoiars 
davayeaeais KaTtd TW Tea Taparkogev eIUT THS 
Toi dpyns Tov AFN Te]erev]ercrd mapper 
Anger. In annalibus invenimus anno regis Tullii gua- 
drageſimo defunctum Aruntem (28). If therefore Tana- 
quil had been then alive, ſhe muſt have been 115 years 
old. Nothing can be more exact than this computation 


of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, nor more reaſonable than 


(29) Id. ibid. 


(30) Id. ibid. 
Pag. 211. 


the liberty he takes of cenſuring the negligence of Fa- 
bius Pictor. OUT®5; JAityo) EctV EV Tals ISopialts UTE 
Td opt TIV EeTacw Tis danbiias dTAAdIT Gps. 
Adeo parum laboris hic ſcriptor impendit perquirendæ 
veritati hiſtoricæ (29). - - So /ittle pains appears in the 
hiftory of this author towards the diſcovering of truth. 
He proves the ſame Fabius Pictor, and ſeveral other 
Hiſtorians, guilty of the like careleſſneſs, who affirm, 
that the two Tarquins, the ſons-in-law of Servius Tul- 
lius, were the ſons of King Tarquin. This was giving 
relations of things without regarding the abſurdities 
that might follow from them. IIa , yep e- 
ErokeT|ws tal pallunaws ot ovyſeaptls avTEel Tavs 
Toy eZevnvoyagt Til iSopiey, e e eEnJaxites 
Tov dvaipsr]av auriv dduvdatov T6 tat aT1TAV. 
Omnino enim inconſiderate ac negligenter hiſtoriam 
hanc prodiderunt ſcriptores Latini, non excuſſis abſur- 
dis & impoſſibilibus quibus fides ipſorum elevetur (30). 
For their auritings have delivered this hiſtory alto- 
gether inconſiderately and raſbly, noi in the leaſt examining 
aohat impolſibilities and abſurdities lie againſt it. Let 
us ſee his proofs. Since Tanaquil was ſeventy-five 
years old, when ſhe loſt her huſband, the youngeſt of 


her ſons muſt have been at that time twenty-five years. 


of age: for women leave off child-bearing, by that 
time they are fifty years old. The other ſon muſt 
have been twenty-ſeven years of age. Would they 
have been fo filly as to fuffer Tanaquil to deprive 
them of the crown, in favour of Servius Tullius ? 
Would ſhe have been fo fooliſh and unnatural as to 
exclude them from it? All theſe abſurdities are ſtrongly 
repreſented by the author. He adds, that if Tarqui- 


| 3 avoiding 
nius Superbus had been twenty-ſeven years of age, 
when Tarquinius Priſcus was killed, he muſt have 
been above ſeventy when he dethroned his father - in- 
law, and above ninety-ſive when he was expelled from 
Rome, and about 110 when he left off making war 
in perion with the Romans. And yet he is repreſented 
as a man, who was in the flower of his age, when 
he uſurped the throne. He commanded at the ſiege 
of Ardea, when the Romans dethroned him. He 
endeavoured, for the ſpace of fourteen years, to re- 


cover the throne, being preſent at ſeveral battles (31), (31) 
and diſcharging all the functions of a General. Some to Livy, 1, 
Hiſtorians, being ſenſible of theſe abſurdities, have ſup- Fg. 48, he 


poſed, that he was not the ſon of Tanaquil, but of 
one Gegania, the ſecond wife of Tarquinius Priſcus. 
But, betides that they have no proof for it, there be- 


According 
a, 


rove his horſ 


againſt the Bo. 
man Dictator, 
at the head of 


ing no monuments extant, wherein Gegania is men- his army, any 
tioned, they involve themſelves in ſeveral difficulties ; Ws wounded, 


they muſt advance, that 'Tarquinius Priſcus being about 
eighty years. of age, and having two daughters mar- 
ried, did, nevertheleſs, marry again, and had children 
by his ſecond wife. Theſe laſt objections of Diony ſius 
Halicarnaſſeus are not very ftrong ; for it might be 
anſwered, that Gegania was married before 'Tarquin was 
extremely old, and that ſhe would not have been the 
only woman that has born children by a huſband about 
eighty years old: and that a king, who has only 
daughters, is willing, tho” he be never ſo old, if he 
finds himſelf not quite decayed, to try whether he 
can get ſons. This Hiftorian had forgot one of the 
ſtrongeſt objections which he could have made uſe of; 
he does not take notice that, according to the general 


tradition, Tanaquil did ſo cunningly manage matters, 


after Tarquin's death, that ſhe raiſed Servius Tullius 
to the throne, Which ſhows what is ſaid of Gegania, 
to be fabulous and romantic. How ſurpriſing is it 
after all this, that Dionyſius (32) ſhould have found 
out but one author (33), who ſaid that the two ſons- 
in-law of Tullius were not the fons of the firſt Tarquin, 
but his grandſons. The opinion of this ſingle author 
has been adopted by that great Hiftorian, Livy was 
not ſo judicious ; he rather choſe to follow the croud 
(34), and thereby involved himfelf in a great many 


difficulties, injurious to his memory. See Laurentius 


Valla's Diflertation upon that ſubje&t. One can hardly 
apprehend how fo great a man as Livy ſhould commit 
ſo many faults, in his account of the Tarquins. The 
greateſt objections that can be raiſed againſt Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus is this, that Tanaquil would not have en- 
deavoured to place her ſon-in-law, Seyvius Tullius, on 
the throne, had ſhe had two grandſons: but it may 
be anſwered, that they were in their cradle, and that 
the flate of affairs required a ſucceſſor, of an age 
that might enable him to reign vigorouſly, and by 
himſelf. She was obliged therefore to preter her ſon- 
in-law to her grandſons. | | | 

[G]. The Hiſtorian .. . . . has been more ſucceſsful in 
confuting . . . . than in avoiding miſtakes himſelf.) He 
fell into his own ſnare ; for he aſcribes to Tanaquil 
a daughter, of whom it is no leſs abſurd, that the 
ſhould be the mother, than that Lucius Turquinius, 
and Aruns, ſhould be her ſons. He pretends (35), 
that Brutus was the ſon of Tarquinia, the daughter 


(32) Lib. i. 
pag. 213, 


(33) Lucius Pb 


T ug. 


(34) Hic I. 
Tarquiaivs, 
Priſci Tarquini 
regis filius ne- 
poſne fuerit, pt- 
rum liquet : plv- 
ribus tamen 
auctori bus filun 
crediderim. 
Titus Livius, 
lib. i, pag. u. 
29, A, 


35) Diony\ Hr 


licarn. 4%. 0, 


of Tarquinius Priſcus, and of 'Tanaquil; and ſays, pag. 264 


that Brutus was very young, when his father and 
eldeſt brother were put to death, by order of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus. Let us turn his arguments againſt 
himſelf, If the mother of this Brutus was Tanaquil's 
daughter, ſhe was twenty-five years of age, when her 
father was aſſaſlinated, and fixty-nine when Tarquinius 


Superbus uſurped the crown. Brutus muſt then have 


been nineteen years of age at leaſt. It is not likely that 
Tarquin put to death his brother-in-law, and his ne- 
phew, the ſame year he took away Servius Tullius's 
life, It is probable he had the policy to leave ſome 
intervals between his great crimes. We may therefore 
ſay, that Brutus was at leaſt twenty years of age, when 
his father was put to death; but if he had been of that 
age, would he not have had an opportunity ſhewing his 
parts? Whoever undertakes to conceal a great courage, a 
noble ſoul, and a great deſign, underthe outſide of a tool, 
muſt needs be a man of a great genius to do it con- 
ſiſtently. Brutus did admirably ſucceed in hiding thoſe 
things, under the falſe appearance of ſtupidity. He 
therefore had a great addreſs, and noble — 
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(37) Dionyſ. 


| (1) At the 
| Adamitez, 


E Halicarn. lib, iv, 


Þ pag. 234: 


(9) 18. ibid, 
= fag. 264. 


© (39) The year 

E in which Tar- 

& quin was expelled, 
But he was ex- 
pelled the 2 5th 
vesr of his reign 
and he began to 
E reign four years 
E after he married 
& Tullia ; for Ser- 
E vius Tullius was 
dethroned the 

E 44th year of his 


3 reign, 


| (40) Ibid, pag, 
1 212. 


word 


_ TANAQUIL.' 
avoiding miſtakes himſelf, 


theſe he muſt have diſcovered before his father's death ; 
and therefore would have had the ſame fate with his 


_ eldeſt brother: the tyrant would have deſtroyed them 


both, for fear they ſhould revenge. the death of their 
father. It muſt therefore be ſaid, that Brutus had not 
yet diſcovered. his natural endowments, conſequently 
he was not nineteen years of age, when Tullius was 
dethroned. Let us allow him to be fifteen, as I have 
done in his article (36), according to which ſuppoſition 
he will appear to be born in the fifty-fourth year of 
his mother's life, which will deſtroy ſome of the ob- 
jections of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. | | 
Laurentius Valla urges againſt Livy, the argument 
taken from the age of Tarquin's ſons, as if that Hiſto- 
rian had ſaid, that Brutus and they were of the ſame 
age: but I do not find that Livy ſays ſo, nor that it 
can be inferred from Brutus's going with them to Del- 
phi. This would prove a very ſtrong argment againſt 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who tells us, that the mar- 
riage of Tarquin and Tullia falls in the fortieth year of 
Servius Tullius's reign (37) ; from whence it follows, 
that Tarquin's children were but two or three years of 
age, when their father uſurped the throne. If there- 
fore it was neceſſary for Brutus to' be nearly of the 
ſame age, he muſt have been born in the 65th, or 66th 
year of his mother's life. I would not much inſiſt 
upon this proof : for tho' that Hiſtorian informs us, 
that Tarquin would have Brutus to be bred up with his 
own children, it is not allowable to charge him with 
having pretended that they were not a great deal youn- 
ger than Brutus. Aai7do Set T5 HET Tev ox 
aaidov eniTperey, & did Titi, ws bh 
bps Ts HNA, ol Sh auvyſeWhs, A Wea Y- 
T4 Tapexn Tols HE,,ůj)ͥs, Ayu! Ts dvouTa mo- 
Ad, Kal awpdT]ov pore ToIs k anknleiav nat- 
Slows. Perſarique inter liberos ſuos patiebatur, non ho- 
noris cauſa, ut videri woluit, quaſi cognatum ; ſed ut 
ridiculis dictis factiſjue oblectamento 2 adoleſcentibus, 


guemadmodum ſolent veri fatui (38). A youth of eighteen 


or twenty years may be placed with Princes of ſeven or 
eight years of age, to be their companion; eſpecially 


when ſuch a familiarity, a vain piece of honour, is only 


deſigned for their diverſion. In reality, it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be acknowledged, that they were younger than 
he; for he had children old enough to engage in a 
conſpiracy, when (39) the eldeft of Tarquin's ſons was 
not yet thirty years of age. I muſt take notice of a 
miſtake in theſe four propoſitions of Dionyſius Hali- 


carnaſſeus : I. That if Tarquinius Superbus had been 


the ſon of the firſt Tarquin, he would have been 
twenty-ſeven years old, when the firſt Tarquin was 
killed. II. That Servius Tullius would have been 
only three years older than he. Teioi wvoy E720! 
Saſeps megoCuTep@ nv. Triennio tantum corum 
alterum antecederet (40). III. That Servius Tul- 
lius was forty years in poſſeſſion of the crown, 
which was placed upon his head, after the death of 
the firſt Tarquin. IV. And that therefore, Tarqui- 
nius Superbus would have been above ſeventy years 
old, when Servius Tullius was dethroned. This is a 


very falſe conſequence ; and rather than aſcribe it to 


TANDEMUS(a), an Heretic, who roſe in Germany, under the Emperor (a) He is alſo 
Henry V, about the year 1124, and ſpread his errors particularly among the citizens of fa che- 
Antwerp. He was a lay-man, who had his tongue well hung, and in ſubtilty of wit, 
eloquence, and many other reſpects, exceeded the greateſt ſcholars of his time. 

magnificent in his apparel [A], kept a good table, and was attended by three thouſand 
armed men; by whoſe means he brought about what the charms of his language could 
not effect. He had infatuated his followers to ſuch a degree, that they drank the water 
in which he bathed himſelf, and preſerved it as a relic. One may very well wonder, 
though perhaps it is no wonder at all, how he could ſeduce many people with doctrines 
He maintained, that it was no ſenſual action, but 
rather a ſpiritual one, to lye with a maid in her mother's preſence, and with a wife in 

the ſight of her huſband, and he himſelf practiſed that doctrine. He killed thoſe whom 
He aſcribed no virtue to the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, and 
acknowledged no diſtinction between lay-men, and thoſe who had taken orders. A 


and actions ſo ſhocking as his were. 


he could not convince. 


112 He was magnificent in his apparel.] This is a 
1 


ing blow for Moreri, who ſays (1), that Tandemus 
revived the Hereſy of the Adamites. Theſe had for 


ſius is grounded on good reaſons, multis id ac dignif 548, that 
mis aftruens argumentis. Generally ſpeaking, they tus 5 Lat 
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the Hiſtorian, I ſhould chuſe to ſay, that the tran- 
ſcribers ſkipped the word 26e guatuor; for he 
could not be ignorant that Servius Tullius reigned 
forty- four years. | | 
Have you obſerved, ſaid one to me the other day, 
that Henry Glareanus (41), having read Valla's Diſſerta- (41) Glareanus, 
tion, and Dionyſius's Arguments againſt Fabius Pi- in Annotationi- 
or's opinion, does nevertheleſs adopt that opinion? DET — 
It is upon this foot he has branched out the pedigree 16. 1 
of the Tarquins. He makes the two ſons-in-law of 
Servius Tullius to be the ſons. of the firſt Tarquin: 
he gives him alſo Brutus's mother for his daughter. I 
do not much wonder, that Stephen Paſquier (42) has (42) In the 7th 
committed the ſame fault (43), for, oc; al he never COT, ry the 
heard of Valla's book, nor took any notice of the Wt 5 ©. COM 
diſpute of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus againſt Fabius 
Pictor, and the other Roman Hiftorians. I know (43) Except that 
Glareanus acknowledges, that the opinion of Diony- he ſays, pag. 


$0: 


are the ſame with thoſe made uſe of by Laurentius ES. 
Valla. However, I believe, with Glareanus, that in he is miſta- 
he did not fteal them from this antient Hiſtorian : he ken. 
had read the old authors: but after all, more learned 
men than he are not aware while they are compoſing, 
that ſuch or ſuch things are to be found in Plutarch, 
or Diodorus Siculus, ie. He proteſts, he knew not 
that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus had made uſe of thoſe 
arguments, and he is much more ingenuous than Perot- 
tus and Politian in acknowledging from what authors 
he takes what is not his own. * Ni quis Dionyſium 
* ab eo non lectum, atque eum ſuopte hoc ingenio ex- 
piſcatum contendat, quod ipſe fatetur in priore de- 
* fenſione adverſus Benedictum Morandum quendam. 
Nam ut de Valla aliud ſuſpicer ejus candor obſtat. 
Liberè enim ac ingenuè ubique fateri ſolet, per quos 

profecerit, & unde habuerit quod ſcripſerit: ſecus certè 
atque Perottus in ſuo cornu, aut in ſuis operibus Poli- 
tianus, gloriolz ac popularis auræ captatores, ut 
mihi quidem viſum eſt, etſi bonæ literæ eis multum 855 
debent (44). - - - - Unleſs any one will inſiſt that he (44) Ghareanus, 
had never read Dionyſius, but had fiſhed this out by ubi ſupra. 
his own ingenuity, as he confeſſes in a former defence 
again one Benedictus Morandus. For to fſuſpett any 
thing elſe of Valla, his candor forbids. Since he freely 
and ingenuouſly every where owns the authors he is be- 
holden to, and from whom he borrows what he <writes : 
a conduct certainly wery different from that of Perottus (4:) Diony ſius 
and Politian in their works, who ſeem to me to be au. Halicarnatſeus 
* bitious of a little glory and popular applauſe, tho" other- ſhews, that Lu- 
© wiſe the learned world is not a little indebted to them, Ro waned 
I heard this perſon out patiently, and afterwards „ear of ancys's 
ſhewed him, that Glareanus declares plainly enough reign at the far- 
againſt Livy, and acquaints his readers, that he gives theft; from 
the genealogy of the Tarquins only according to the get = 
plan of that author. I farther alledged a very pro- ns dy _ 5 
bable reaſon againſt thoſe, who charge Valla with Rome before 
Plagiariſm in this particular, viz. that he did not he was a king. 
make uſe of an obſervation which might have ſtrength - But Valla fays 
ned his arguments, and was to be met with in Dio- dingy > ar 

FI X y ten years. 

nyſius Halicarnaſſeus (45). ö 
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He was 


prieſt 


their diſtinguiſhing. character the doctrine of naked- 

neſs: but no body obſerves, that Tandemus was for 

having every one to ſhew his whole body, as ou 
an 
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prieſt he happened to meet with in a boat, gave him a blow on the head, which killed 
him. His errors were not quickly extirpated; but at length thoſe erring people were 


(5) He was the 
ounder of the 

order of the Pre- 
monſtratenſes. 


brought back into the pale of the Church. Norbert (0) was the chief inſtrument of their 
converſion; and ſo moved both men and women that they brought back the hoſts they 
had kept for the ſpace of ten years in ſome holes or trunks (c). 
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(e) Prateo 
voce Tande 
8 Sigeberts, * 


and Eve did theirs before the Fall. On the contrary, © & veſtibus deauratis incedens (2). - - He went in (2) Prateol, n 
he loved to be richly dreſſed. In pretioſo habitu, rich habits adorned with gold. 


Elencho Hzrer 
Voce Taudemu 


TAPHIANS. A people ſituate towards Acarnania, the ſame with the Teleboes. 
See the remarks in the article T EL EB OEsS. 


TAP PER US (Rvarvus) a native of Enchuyſen in Holland, lived in the 
XVIth century. He ſtudied Philoſophy and Divinity at Louvain, where he was 


(a) Valer. An- T 
dreas, Biblioth. four years. 
Belg. pag. 802. 
(5) Opera Baii, 
Part, u, pag. 


profeſſor of Divinity thirty- nine years, and Dean of St Peter's Church about twenty- 
He was alſo chancellor of the univerſity. He followed ſometimes the court 
of the Emperor Charles V, and was conſulted by that prince upon ſeveral important 
occaſions (a). Some ſay, that thoſe avocations hindred him from throughly ſtudy ing 


191, 847.1056 the doctrine of Grace [4], and that not having read St Auguſtin carefully, and being 
; deſirous of keeping at too great a diſtance from the Proteſtants, he approached too 


(e) Valer. Andr. 
Bibl. Belg. pag. 
Soz. 


near Pelagianiſm [BJ. He was deputed to the council of Trent as the Emperor's 
Divine, in the year 1551 (b), where he diſcovered a great capacity (c), and immediately 


upon his return, he ſet up for a party- leader againſt Michael Baius (4), who ſtrictly ad- 


(4) Opera Baii, 
ibid. pag. 207, 
217. 


[4] Thoſe awvocations hindered him from fludying 
throughly the doctrine of Grace.) © He would never 
have departed from the common doctrine of the uni- 
verſity (1), had not his attendance at court, and 
extraordinary occupations, deprived him of the 
time he ought to have ſpent in reading St Auguſtin, 
© before he filled his head with the notions of a new 
« Divinity.” This is what I find in page 48 of a 
book printed in 1688, with this title, Apologie Hi ſto- 
rique de deux Cenſures de Louvain & de Douay ſur la 
matiere de Ia Grace. 

III Being deſirous of keeping at too great a diftance 
from the Proteſtants, he approached too near Pelagianiſm. ] 
The deſire of being always, and in every thing, of a 

* contrary opinion to the new Heretics, was a com- 
mon temptation at that time, which made ſome 
great men depart from tradition. Tapperus was one 
of them.:...;. Peter Soto, that learned Dominican, 
Confeſſor to Charles . . . wrote a long and learned 
© letter to Tapperus, wherein he ſhewed him, that he 

6 could not follow thoſe new opinions, without run- 
- tz) Gery, Apo- ning into Pelagianiſm (2). Soto was in the right 
logie Hiſtor. des to addreſs him in theſe terms; for Tapperus taught, in 
Cenſures, P. 49. expreſs words, that man is able to do many good 
actions by the meer ſtrength of nature, and without 
the aſſiſtance of Grace; Sine Gratia ex wiribus nature 
multa bona ab hominibus fieri poſſe (3), and that the 
wicked and the infidels might glorify and worſhip 
karl 8 Go p, and avoid fin, without any other aſſiſtance than 
Pichl. ga that of nature. 243d Impii & Infideles per ſolam 
Part. ii, p. 218, naturz legem, ſicut Deum cognoſcere, ita eum ſo- 
Edit, 1696. lum adorare & glorificare potuerunt : & guod Impius 
& Infidelis ſolis naturz talentis naturalibuſque viribus 

relictus poſſit vitare peccata : quia, inguit, diſcernit 
inter multa licita atque illicita, ita pro tempore & lo- 
co poteſt non peccare, nolle fornicari, ex eo quod 
judicat illa eſſe illicita. OMNE ENIM QUOD MA- 
LUM ESSE NOVIT, ODISSE ATQUE ABOMI- 
NARI POTEST (4). - That the wicked, and the In- 
fidels, by the Iaw of nature only, as they were able know 
GOD, ſ% might they worſhip and glorify him; and 
that a wicked man, or an Infidel, left only to his natu- 
ral ſtrength and talents, might avoid ſin : becauſe, lays 
he, he can diftinguiſh between the lawfulneſs and un- 
lawyulneſs of a great many things, and conſequently can, 
at the proper times, and occaſions, avoid 40 reſolve 
0 2770 fornication, from his judging them to be unlaw- 
ful. FoR EVERY THING WHICH HE KNOWS 
* TO BE EVIL, HE MAY HATE AND ABOMI- 
* NATE. He maintained, that a man would not be 
guilty of ſin in not being converted, if he wanted the 
grace neceſſary for his converſion. * Sic igitur deeſt 
* gratia, qua opus eſt, ut ad Deum cor converti poſ- 

. 2 | 


(1) That is the 
univerſity of 
Louvain, 


(3) Ruard. Tap- 


per. in Art. vii, 


(4) Oper. Bai, 
ibi 


e e 0 
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hered to St Auguſtin's doctrine on the articles of Predeſtination and Free-will. He died at 
Bruſſels the ſecond of March 1559, at ſeventy-one years of age [C], and was buried 


at 


© fit, NEC PECCATUM EST quod quis non con- 
« yertitur ; quia non poteſt pro tune ad Deum converti, 
& neceſlario non convertitur, & per conſequens non 
© libere (5). - - - - If therefore the grace be wanting, 
© without which the heart cannot be converted towards 
© GoD, NEITHER IIS IT A SIN for one not to be 
converted; becauſe it is not in his power at that time 


(5) Thi, 


© to be converted, and he is of neceſſity not converted, and 


© conſequently not of his own free auill. Some other pro- 
poſitions of this nature, extracted out of Tapperus's 
zook, may be ſeen in the new edition of Michael 
Baius's works, at page 218 of the ſecond part. 

[C] He died... the ſecond of March 1559, and 


at ſeventy-one years of age (6).] It will be ſaid, perhaps, (6) This de 


by ſome, that Moreri has here committed two miſtakes : 
I. In putting 1559 in the room of 1558. II. In af- 


not agree with 
his Apotbeoſss, 
where it is 2. 


firming, notwithſtanding this, that Tapperus died at firmed, thathe 


his return from the council. Would he have faid fo, if 
he had known, that Tapperus returned from Trent to 


was born the 
I 5th of Fehur 


Louvain in the year 1552 ? He found the firſt miſtake N 185. 


in Valerius Andreas; but how came he not to find 
there alſo the correction of that miſtake ? The two 
Latin verſes wherein the numeral letters point out the 
day and the year of that Doctor's deceaſe, give us 
the year 1558. Moreri quotes them after Valerius 
Andreas, and therefore ought to have concluded from 
them, that 1559 was a fault of the preſs. Beſides, 
Valerius Andreas obſerves, that Tapperus's Apotheoſis 
was printed in the year 1558 (7). This is what may, 
I think, be objected to Moreri : but I have ſomething 
to ſay in his vindication, as to the firſt head; for he 


(7) It is cmi, 
that the Book- 


ſeller, wh? 


printed that 


was in the right to place Tapperus's death in the year v6, pi 


1599 


: and becauſe the nature of his work did not 1558, a 


oblige him to make any criticiſms, he may be ex- end of the + 
kh for keeping to the Bibliotheca Belgica, without vert 


entring upon the diſcuſſion of the faults. The author 
of that Bihliotheque is not exact enough, he confounds 
his reader, and throws him into diſagreeable perplexi- 
ties. He acquaints us, that the two verſes mentioned 


the readc:. 


by him, point out the year in which Tapperus died; 


but they point out the year 1558. I add, that the 
Apotheoſis of that Doctor was printed in the year 
1558, how can thoſe things be reconciled with the 
year 1559, in which he ſays Tapperus died? Why 
does he not remove ſuch a difficulty ? Should he not 
have acquainted us, that the author of thoſe two verſes 
began the year at Eaſter ? According to this reckoning, 
the ſecond of March, 1558, mentioned by him, 1s, 
in effect, the ſecond of March 1559. I think Vale- 
Tius Andreas knew nothing of this ſolution. Note, 
That the author of Tapperus's Apotheoſis (8) ſuppoſes, 
that Tapperus died after Charles V. 
this Emperor died in September 1558: which qo 

that 


It is certain that 


6 Fol. mA) 
ver 


$124) Ibis 


(9) It is 
the title 
edition o 
that this 
had beer 
eight ye: 
fore. 


g lic) T, 


Valerius 
dreas, u 
pag. 80. 
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agree with 
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ed, that he 
; born the 
h of Februe 
1485. 


It is ceman, 
at the Book- 
ler, wh9 
nted that 
t beo is, put 
58, at the 
d of the a& 
rtiſment wo 
e readet. 


8) fol. n · 4 


ver ſo . 


ca init. But how 


J v3) Idle Cæſar 
e. N Aus letione 
4 ooſtupuerat le. . 

| ©20:marym before it had been read over and over by every 
dle Yidebat) re. body : * Tunc demum (f diis placet) Sleydani nomen 
In Mrratione, © 
* commendabat 6 


TAPPERUS. 5 


at Louvain (e). He left his eſtate to the poor, and his books to the Faculty of Divinity 
F). I will give the catalogue of his works [D], and ſome extracts of that doctor's 


Apotheoſis [E J. His violent zeal againſt the Proteſtants did not prevent his declaring 


(e) Valer, Andr. ibid. 


that the ſecond of March, on which Tapperus died, 


belongs to the 1 year, and 6. the Apotheoſis 
ne dei in was not printed till the year 15 59 (9). 
the tt a "the [D] Vall give the catalogue of his works.) He pub- 
-dition of 1567, liſhed in two volumes in folio, at Louvain, 1555 
that this work ,; Explicationes in articulos Circa Ecclefiaſtica dogmata 
Owe * hoc ſæculo controverſa, a Facultate Theologica Acade- 
cant jet demi Lowanienſi Caroli V. Imp. juſſu collect. His 
Orationes Theologice una cum corollario de weris calami- 
tatum Belgii cauſis atque remediis, were publiſhed by 
Lindanus at Cologn in the year 1577, in 8vo. An 
edition of his works in folio was printed in the ſame 
town, in the year 1582. The original of his treatiſe, 
de Providentia Dei & Predefiinatione is kept at Lou- 
yain ; but it is written in ſo bad a hand that no body 
om could ever decypher it (10). 
En . 2 ſome extracts of his Apotheofis.] The 
treas, ubi ſupra, edition I make uſe of is that of Baſil 1567, in 8vo. 
pag, dog. See al. The title of it runs thus (11). D. Raardi Tappart En- 


Hy . e cſuſani, haretice pravitatis primi & poſtremi per Bel. 
p 0 . 


fag. 316. gicum inquifitoris, Cancellarii Academie Lovanienfis, Apo- 


theofis : Gratiano vero autore : Lege lector funeſtiſſimam 
(11) You will ecclgſiaſticorum tyrannidem, qua quid profecerint demonſtra- 
find the title of Fit, niſi Deus avertat, totius tandem inferioris Germaniæ 
22 1 * excidium : liber ante ofto annos primum editus fuit, fed 
this remark ita ut omnia iſta, que nunc preſentibus motibus 7 
tanquam in ſpeculo oſtenderit. Tuum igitur eſt collatis om- 
nibus inter ſe, judicium facere quam nihil autorem præ- 
ſagientem fefellerit. It is a dialogue between Tapperus, 
a Genius, and St Peter. We find in it, that Tapperus 


1 (12) Epiſcopatum aſpired to the biſhopric of Louvain (12). That when 
& Lovanienſem ſpe- he delivered, in the fame town, a panegyric upon Maxi- 


fai. PPh. eb. milian King of Bohemia, that prince ſilenced him with 


@othis be, will theſe words; I have heard what he will ſay, as well 


| fone fry, fince 45 2vhat he has already ſaid; that he had an extream 


| * is _ averſion to thoſe who talked of permitting the clergy to 
© an epiſcopa 

4 ? - . . 

: 88 = *h. would be pleaſed to deliver them from the temptation of 
| 2bbots of Afe- the fleſh by ſome dreams; or, if ſuch a remedy was not 


dem, St Ber- ſufficient, to be prudent, when they could not be chaſte : 
natd, and Ton- 4 
e who: op- noſtris orgiis initiatos hortari ut quoties ſentirent defide- 
Feed the erection? 3 ; 7 . fide 
| of the new bi- 770 Pumanitatis intumuiſfſe venas, orarent Deum, ut ab ea 
| fhoprics, endea- imbecillitate liberaret ipſos per ſomnia, & nocturnas pol. 
4 ow to reduce ſJutiunculas. Si ne hoc idem prodefſet, quod non poſſent 
. de caſte, facerent caute, nec admitterent ullo pacto in animos 
beat Louvain, #05 flagitioſam cogitationem de conjugio ſacerdotum : That 
dee Brandt, in his firſt exploit againſt the ſectaries, was to cauſe John 
l ry ny of Vordenas to be burnt at the Hague, who maintained, 
| Tn; „ on, that he had done well to marry, though he was a 


marry, and exhorted the latter to beg of God, that he 


celibatum ſervandum, wvitandumgque conjugium ſoleo 


» F239. prieſt : That the city of Antwerp, for fear of loſing 
their trade, did not approve that the heretics ſhould 
be perſecuted ; and that he adviſed the King of Spain 
to order it to be burnt, that the other towns might be 
terrified by ſuch a ſevere puniſhment : That he was 
deputed to Trent, where he ſpoke firſt as being the 
eldeſt of his colleagues : That the Spaniards themſelves 
laughed at his ſpeech : That he loſt a great many books 
in his return to Louvain : That, after his return, he 

and his colleagues cauſed all the tranſlations of the ſcrip- 

ture to be condemned, except the Vulgar : That they 
endeayoured to deſtroy all the works of Eraſmus, but 

could not ſucceed in it, being thwarted by the Preſident 

of Brabant, and the Biſhop of Arras : That Sleidan's 

hiſtory proved a moſt pernicious poiſon, which every 

body greedily ſwallowed : That it was tranſlated into 

all ſorts of languages : That the emperor commended 

that Hiſtorian for his faithfulneſs, and was ſurprized to 
find in it ſo many hidden truths (13). That it could 

not be put into the Index of prohibited books, 


ridicule adjectum eſt catalogo noſtro, cum omnes (in- 


| Vetitatern, : quam) ut ungues ſuos tenerent, aut potius ſatietate 
#:th, Ruard; nauſearent. Ante nihil impetrari potuit (14). - -- - 


; 1 folio D Den at laſt (as Heaven would have it) Sleidan's name 
Perl, 


* was ridiculouſly added to our Index, when every body, 


C . . 
Jad ti f 1 /ay, had got him by heart, or rather were grown tired 


with him. Before this nothing could be obtained." That 
VOL. V. 


the great care taken to get the books of the Proteſtants 


that 
% 18. ibid, 


condemned, was not ſufficient to prevent the artifices 
of the Bookſellers : That by altering or leaving out the 
names of the authors, many dangerous books were put 
off, and the Inquiſitors impoſed upon; and that it fell 
out ſometimes, that they condemned a book, which 
they had before approved of. Quanquam ne fic qui- 
dem cavere potuimus quin typographi, homines ver- 
ſutiſſimi impoſuerint nobis: mutatis autorum nomi- 
nibus, vel omiſſis, vel inverſis, vel etiam Græcè red- 
ditis quæ erant Latina, & è contrà: ut ſæpe coacti 
ſimus quæ antè approbaveramus, ea damnare poſt, 
vix auſi profiteri apud regem noſtram ſimplicitatem. 
Nam ex titulis librorum æſtimanda nobis omnia erant, 
cum non vacarit perlegere quæ intus erant, * 
quædam ita etiam erant obſcura & ingenioſa (qua 
fraude ſemper hæretici abundarunt) ut quid ſeribere- 
tur, non aſſequeremur. Ad quem modum turpiter 
nos decepit Philippi Melanchthonis libellus de Theo- 
logia Chriſtiana, qui titulo Hippophili Melangæi 
paſſim ſenatorum, præſidum, & noſtrorum etiam Bac- 
calaureorum manibus tritus eſt: donec amici, qui in 
Germania adhuc ſynceri erant, admonuerunt, ut ha- 
bita ſynodo conſuleremus lexica noſtra, fore enim ut 
idem eſſe Philippum & Hippophilum deprehendere- 
mus (15) . . . Idem accidit in Cœlii Secundi de pro- 
videntia libello quidem non magno, ſed peſtilentiſſimo: 
quem ille nebulo tum primum innoteſcens Areneum 
inſcripſerat. Nos enim rati eſſe poeticum, aut gram- 
maticum figmentum, non ante olfaciebamus fucum 

quam omnia exemplaria eſſent Lovanii diſtracta. Ta- 

ceo de Hutteno, Calvino, Urbano Rhegio, & aliis 

(pro dolor) multis, quos nobis oſcitantibus neſcio qui- 

bus titulis, ex metamorphoſi opinor Ovidiana petitis, 

inſinuaverunt (16). - - > - Altho' even all this care was (16) Ibid. fol. - 
not ſufficient to prevent the Bookſellers, who are a very z verſo. 
cunning ſort of people, from impoſing upon us : by chang= 

ing authors names, omitting, tranſpoſing, or even tranſla= 

ting into Greek what was Latin, & vice verſa ; / 

* that ave were often forced to condemn what we had be- 

fore approved, and ſcarce durſt own our ſimplicity be- 

fore the king, For all the judgment awe could be able 

to make, was only from the titles of the books, as we 

© had not time enough to read their contents, and there 

« ewvere ſome of them ſo obſcurely and artfully contrived, 

« the Heretics being always ready at this fort of deceit, 

« that we could not be certain what ſubjeft was treated 

* of. We were baſely impoſed upon in this manner by 

Philip Melanchthon's book de Theologia Chriſtiana, 

* wwhich, under the name of Hippophilus Melangzus, 

« paſſed every where currently thro' the hands of our ſe- 
c 
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(15) Ibid. folio 
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nators, prefidents, and even the bachelors of our uni- 
verſity, till ſome of our orthodox friends in Germany, 
adviſed us to call a fjnod, in order to conſult our Lexis 
cons, for that wwe ſhould find Philippus and Hippophilus 
© to mean the ſame thing. . . . . The like impoſition hap- 
« pened in regard to Cæœlius Secundus's book concerning 
* Providence, not great indeed, but very pernicious : which 
the wile author then firſt appearing intitled Areneus. We 
« believing it to be ſome poetical or grammatical fiion, 
Aid not diſcover the cheat, till all the copies brought to 
* Lowvain, were fold off. 1 omit Hutten, Calvin, Urban 
* Regius and others, alas too many, whoſe works they 
© fold under our noſes, by I know not what titles bor- 
* rowed: I think from Ovid's Metamorphoſis.” Aﬀeer- 
wards Tapperus tells us, that he forced ſeveral ſtudents 
in Louvain to recant, and pay a fine: That he cauſed 
ſome others of them to be burnt and beheaded : That (17) Mulieres 
ſome women of good families were by his order buried primarias & op- 
alive (17). That he perſecuted Perſevald, a Rhetori- timis in urbe 
cian, who ſpoke ill of the inquiſitors : That, fearing P[282925 terra 


: > obruendas (ut vi- 
this accuſed perſon would prove his innocence, ſince ,,.. 1 3 


he was favoured by ſeveral people, he brought againſt 15%. fol. E 
him a charge of Sodomy, which deprived him 9224 ver ſo. 

of his protectors (18). That he privately condemned 0 
him to perpetual impriſonment; but, that in order to (18) Homini cæ· 


avoid the charges of maintaining this priſoner, or the 2 deformi 


ar & deforn 
odium of having let him ſtarve, he delivered him na ant. 


to a gentleman, who interceded for him: That after- ſtatimque ocius 
wards he forced that gentleman to anſwer for the guilt Euro à favore 


of that interceſſion, and condemned him to forfeit his 2 


E eee whole 


(g) Poſſev. in 
Appar. Tom. ii, 


(20) Ne vacillent 
argumenta Lato- 
mi quum rudem 
indigeſtamque 
molem vocat pri- 
mitivam Eccle- 


(21) See the Pre- 
face to his Hi- 
ſtoĩre des Varia- 


(22) See his Pa- 
ſtoral Letters, 
wherein he de- 


doctrine of the 
antient Fathers. 


(23) Apotheoſ. 


— 


(24) Ab eo die 
nunquam carui 
neſcio quo pruri- 
tu, nec æquis 
oculis aſpexi fa- 
mulas meas. Lid. 


—ͤ—ñ—E4v—ä— ́ ! ̃ —„— — 12 A ae es 
+ 
- * 


(25) Ibid. fol. G 
verſo. See below, 
citation (31), 
the paſlage of 


TAPPERUS. 


that what is ſaid in the ſixth chapter of St John's Goſpel does not concern the Lord's. 
Supper, though the Fathers have applied the words of this Evangeliſt to that myſtery in 
their ſermons (g). This opinion of his was confuted (h). He eſteemed Fauſtus Regienſis 


to be orthodox [F]. 


Lindanus beſtowed ſingular praiſes upon him, and believes, that 


Tapperus was endowed with the gift of prophecy [G]. 


| 


whole eſtate. I omit a long account of the proceed- 
ings againſt Angelus Emphlitius, a Paris divine. Fraud 
and violence had here an equal ſhare. It is obſerved, 
in the preamble to that account, that Bartholomew La- 
tomus compared the Chriſtian Church to a bear's cub, 
which could not receive its true ſhape, till it had been 
licked for many ages: Perinde ac fi religionem Chriſtia- 
nam urſa aliqua peperiſſet, quam non una mater tamen 
lambendo detergeret atque efformaret, ſed mille quingen- 
torum annorum ſomnia (19). Here follows a reflexion 
of the author of the Apotheoſis. O cæci! Chriſti 
lex #terna eſt, nec eget maturatione temporum, ut 
* ſtabilitatem conſequatur. Alioqui primis eccleſiæ 
© membris magna fuiſſet injuria facta, fi quid ad illo- 
© rum inſtitutionem defuiſſet cujus percipiendi eden- 
© tula iſta mundi ſenecta demum capax fuiſſet . - O 
« ye blind! The law of Chriſt is eternal, and it wants 
not to be ripened by time to gain its perfections. Other- 
« ewiſe the firſt members of the Church muſt have ſuf- 
« fered great hardſhip, if any had been wanting in their 
* inſtitution, which the toothleſs old age of the world 
* might afterwards have been capable of perceiving. 
Let us here, by the way, take notice of the fate of 
controverſies. At that time the objections of the Pro- 
teſtants forced Latomus to maintain, that the begin- 
ning of Chriſtianity was a chaos, which had been diſ- 
entangled by degrees (20). The Proteſtants were con- 
tinually ſay ing, that things ſhould be brought to the 
firſt inſtitution ; and that whatever was not preſcribed 
in the ſcripture ſhould be aboliſhed. What courſe did 
he take to anſwer them ? He bethought himſelf of this 
hypotheſis, that the Church had attained to perfection 
only by degrees. The above-mentioned reflexion, 
which was the Proteſtants reply, is the foundation of 


a book which the Biſhop of Meaux wrote againſt them, 


an hundred and forty years after (21). What courſe 
did M. Jurieu take to anſwer him? He revived Lato- 
mus's hypotheſis (22). What an exchange is this? 
Sors omnia werſat. IN 

Note, it is ſuppoſed, that Tapperus confeſſes he had 
138 the part of a midwife in a boat, without 

owing what he did, and without having heard that 
children came into the world in that manner; believ- 
ing ſtill what his mother had told him, that they came 
out of the parſley-bed. Ecce auditus vagitus eſt (ut 
ſit verbo venia) neſcio quo loco 
« terris avertite peſtem: ego inde prodire infantulos 
« putaſſem? Mater mihi perſuaſerat apud nos 
e proximis arundinetis dari mulieribus (23). - - - - 


© Behold 1 heard a ſqualling (you will pardon the ex- 


« preſſion) I know not from what quarter Ye 
© oods avert ſo dreadful a ſcene : could I have ever be- 
« lieved children to come from thence . . . . My mother 
had perſuaded me that women had them from among 
* the reeds. * Note alſo, that, though he is made to 


confeſs, that he felt, ſince that time, the motions of 


luſt, and looked upon his ſervant-maids, with ſpme 
ſort of temptation (24.) Yet he is not contradicted, 
when he proteſts, that he had never lain with a wo- 
man, nor even faluted any (25). He did not come 
off with being inſtrumental in the delivery of one : 
For at his coming out of the boat, he was ſurrounded 
by a great number of country women, who hurried 
him into a tavern, and forced him to be god-father to 
the child, and to pay the reckoning. He had not 
one penny left, when he had paid for the entertain- 
ment that was made at his coft : Emunctus ſum omni 
« pecunia : nec potui redimere ubi navem appuliſſemus 
« quin fierem compater hominis quem nunquam vidi. 
« Pertrahebant me in diverſorium paluſtres mulierculæ 
© hibacifimz, vocatus ſacrificus æque ſobriuns 
omnes certatim paſcebantur tanti compatris wy 
« tate . . + - nunquam nudior, nec ſardidior redii do- 


are not forgotten in the Apotheo 


fitorum heretice pravitatis confilia atque ſecreta : que 


Du talem 


K a a 1 „ W K „ „„ 6 


u, in this mortal flate, both by his life and doctrine, 


© mum (26), - - - - J was chouſed of all my money: nor 646 tha" 
© could 1 get aſhore again, without becoming goſſip to the G 1 2 
© child of a man I never ſaw. I was dragged to a ta- ; 
© wern by ſome drunken jades who belonged to the feng, 
© the prieft awas called, who was no oberer 
© they all fell to as if for à wager, at the coft of my 
« god-fatherſhip . . . I never got home in a poorer or dir- 
© tier condition. His exploits —_— the Anabaptiſts 
is, nor his pernicious 
maxims, or methods of inquiſition. Take notice, that 
Valerius Andreas confeſſes, that this piece does very 
well diſcover Tapperus's conduct. Cæterum, /ays 


be (27), Apotheoſin R. Tappero ſcripſit Henr. Geldor- (25) val, 


* pius, editam ann. 1558 in 4to. Verum ſannis & Andr. ubi fy; 
* ſcommatibus plena genium auctoris ſui prodit : ex Pg. 393, 
qꝗaa alioqui ſummi illius viri Ac rA DILUCIDE 
© PATENT. - - - - But Henry Geldorpius wrote Tap- 
* perus's Apotheofis, publiſhed in the year 1558, in 4to. 
* But the ſatire and banter it is full of, ſhews the © 
genius of its author; tho otherwiſe that great man's 
© ACTIONS ARE TRULY EXPOSED ix it. 
This article being ready to be ſent to the preſs, 1 
met with a copy of the firſt edition of the Apotheoſis. 
I ſhall ſet down the title of it, that it may be com- 
pared with the title of the fecond. Clariſſ. Theologi 
D. Ruardi Tappart Enchuſani, heretice pravitatis pri- 
marii & generalis inquiſitoris, cancellarii celeberrimæ | 
academia Lovanienſis, pridem inconſolabili ſuorum luctu (28) Gery, kl, 
vita functi, apotheofis : Gratiano vero Theologie Bacca- des Cenkure, 
laureo autore. Reperies in hoc ſcripto, lector, non parum #4: 50. 
multa ſcitu digniffima, & paucis hactenus cognita ingui- ti 
ich, Bai 
Part. ii, pap, 
218, 219. 


omnibus tandem cognoſcenda proponi, in primis intereſſe 
reipublice duximus. . 3 
[EF] He believed Fauſtus Regienſis to be orthodox.) He 
quoted him, calling him an venerable man: Where- 
upon, being informed by one of his brethren, that 
Fauſtus had been condemned, as being full of errors ; 
he was very much ſurprized at it, and could not be- 
lieve it, as Eſtius relates in a Theological diſcourſe, 
pronounced at Douay, in 1609. He had it from 
the doctor himſelf, who gave that information to 
Tapperus (28) Here is another authority for it: 
Ut quantum Pelagianis faverit, neminem lateret, eximiz pietats 
Fauſtum regienſem epiſcopum, qui Semipelagianorum fakes 5 
fuit anteſignanus, & cujus libri a ſancto Gelaſio papa juin frequent 
in concilio Romano è Catholicorum albo deleti ſunt, ribus afliduigue 
paſſim commendat & inter patres adducit (29). - - - deditus. . 
That all the world might know how much he favoured deſtiæ _ 
Pelagianiſm, he every where commends and ranks among * agen 
the Fathers Fauſtus Biſhop of Reggio, who was the leader tiæ, patent, 
of the Semipelagians, and whoſe works were flruck out charitatis Chi. 
of the catholic liſt by St Gelafius the Pope, in à coun- ſtianæ, on 


cil at Rome, denique yirtutis 


: u- 
[G] Lindanus beflawed ſingular praiſes (30) upon him, — ww 
and believed that 7. 5, ee was endowed with the gift of nus, ili int, 
prophecy.] Theſe are his words: Hoc ipſum certe tam pag. 27- 
vita, quam voce, cum apud nos mortalis ageret, ma- 3 
« gis pre ſe ferebat, diſerte tantum non prophetans, (31) Gale 
© quz modo peccatorum noſtrorum cauſa Belgici pati- — 
mur, ſicuti & his ipſius orationibus perſpicuè præ - Ruardi Tepper, 
« dixifſe cernitur (31). - - - This very thing moſt certain- pag. 20. l. — 
* by he more evidently pointed out while he continued with ns . — 
ia mininie 
* almoſt expreſily prophefying what wwe in Holland have e geile 
* ſuffered for the ſake of our fins, which from theſe very piis vits ow 
© orations he appears to haue clearly foretald. There retvr: + 4 
was no need of being a very great prophet, to fore- i bun Wann 
tel, that the conduct of the Roman Catholics againſt u eum ji 
the new religion, would occafion great diſorders ; and yrophaie du,, 
that a civil war would be the conſequence of their tiring tus previ” 


out the patience of the Proteſtants. ile pronaner 


(30) Ornamen- 
tum hujus ſzcu- 
li noſtri fingulz 
re. « » ſobrietatis 
perpetuæ erem- 
plum, inviola- 

tum caſtitati 

& ejus virginals 
ſpeculum, pm. 
dentiæ norma, 


A, M RM a ao 


TARPA 


Ibid. % 


Verſo, 


) Gery, Apol, 
Cenſutes, 
. 50. 


)) Opera 
ch. Bai, 
rt, u, Pag. 
8, 219, 


>) Ornamen - 
n hujus ſecu - 
noſtri fingulze 
2 © 0 ſobrietatis 
- exem· 
1m, inviola- 
m caſtitatis 
ejus virginals 
culum, prv- 
ntiæ norma, 
imiæ pietatis 
pauperes ſpe» 
men. * 
niis frequentio- 
bus aſſiduiſque 
ditus .. . . 0 
ſize regula, 
mperant!z a” 
uſſis, tolerat- 
2, patientiz, 
zaritatis Chi- 
ianæ, mm 
2njque virtutis 
agiſter ablolu- 
Mmus, Lind 
us, ub infra, 
age 27+ 


31) Lindanus, 
rr efat, Oratis· 
um Theologz- 
zuardi Tappen, 
Ag. 26, he . 
Iſs theſe dora: 
A Prophetarum 
ratia minim 
acuus pleriſqbe 
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TARPA TARRUNTIUS. 

TARPA (Sevarvs Mrius, or Mxc1vs) was a Licencer, or a Critie, of 
the Poems, that were to be recited on the Stage. He had four colleagues, and it was 
neceſſary. that one of them ſhould approve thoſe pieces before they were produced in 
public [A]. In order to it, the Poets were appointed to meet in the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus, where they read their works, and then the Critics paſſed their judgment 
upon them. Good judges were not always pleaſed with Tarpa's judgment, as a 7 
from a paſſage of Cicero; which may be ſeen at the end of the laſt remark of this 


article. However it is true, that Horace, who was no flatterer, ſays nothing of chat 
Critic but what is more in his favour than to his prejudice [B]. 


[A] I was neceſſary that one of thim ſhould approve mentions him again in his de Arte Poetica. And “ Ver, 386. 
thoſe pieces, before they were produced in public.] This here are ſome of his words, 3 
particular is to be found in one of the ſcholiaſts upon 
Horace, on theſe words of the tenth ſatire of the firſt 


Si quid tamen olim 
book. | | 


Scripſeris, in Meti deſcendat judicis aures 
| Et patris, & noſtras. 

.. Hæc ego ludo : - 8 
Quæ nec in æde ſonent certantia judice Tarpa, 


If you hade wrote ſome piece is poetry, 
Nec redeant iterum atque iterum ſpeRata theatris. 


Read it to Tarpa, to your fire, and me. 


7 a | , f : Voſſius (2) after having obſerved, that Achilles Statius (2) Voſſius, de 
A 2 4 wa e cg rag wy Sag ( 3) confeſſes he does * remember to have read any bn. & Reci- 
70s Terps 1 nne. thing coneerning that Metius Tarpa any where, except tat. Veterum, 

Nor foall they entertain the flage Rome. in the tenth ſatire of the firſt book of Horace, ſays, PE. 53: 

| | that he is alſo mentioned in the tenth fatire of the firſt J Notis ad 
Metius Tarpa, /ays be, fuit judex eriticus, auditor book, and repeats what Horace ſays there about Tarpa. (3) Sat, X 
aſſiduus poematum & poetarum in æde Apollinis ſeu This is plainly the effect of a great abſence of mind. 15, i, 
Muſarum, quo convenire poetæ ſolebant ſuaque ſcripta Voſſius remembered, that Horace mentions this Critic 
recitare, quz niſi a Tarpa aut alio crities, qui nu- twice; in the tenth ſatire of the firſt book, and in 
mero erant quinque, probarentur, in ſcenam non de- his de Arte Poetica; But he forgot, that the paſlage 
ferebantur. - - - Metius Tarpa, ſays he, was a cri- known to Statius was that of the tenth ſatire 3 which is 
tical judge, a conflant hearer of the poems and poets in the reaſon why he refers him to it. I do not know 

the temple of Apollo, or of the Muſes, whither the poets whether he perceived that miſtake when the book was 
uſed to aſſemble to recite their works, which unleſs they printed off; for, tho' there are many things in his Ad. 
were approved by Tarpa, or ſome other critic, there be- denda which he deſires to be inſerted in the page, where 

* ing five in number, were not admitted on the Stage.” Achilles Statius is mentioned, and though the paſlage 
This office might be compared with that of the cen- concerning Metius, in Horace de Arte Poetica, is one 
furers of books, in the countries where there is an in- of thoſe things; yet the reader is not told, that there 
quifition. It was very troubleſome, both becauſe ſo is any correction to be made in that page. Here is 
many readers were to be heard, and becauſe the cen- the paſſage of Cicero, which I have protniſed to ſet 


ſurers were expoſed to a double danger: For the pieces, down: Reliquas partes diei tu conſumebas his de- 


(1) Herat. Epiſt. 
ü, lb, ü, ver. 
10. 


f Rome.] Plutarch gives the following account of it. 


which they rejected, made the authors very an * leQationibus quas tibi ipſe ad arbitrium tuum compata- 

with them, genus irritabile vatum (1) ; and thoſe, * © ras; nobis autem erant ea perpetienda que ſcilicet e 

were approved, might not pleaſe the people, or per- Sp. Mæcius . . probaviſſet (4). - - - The remaining (4) Cicero, Epiſt. 

ſons of judgment. © part of the day you employed in ſuch diverfions as you '» lib. vii, ad 
LB] Horace . . . . ſays nothing of that Critic, but what had been pleaſed to prepare; but wet were forced to * 

3s more in his favour, than to his prejudice.] Horace bear thoſe which Mætius Tarpa had approved. 


TARRUNTIUS (a) (Lucius) firnamed Firmanus, becauſe he was a native () Some cal 
of Firmum, a town of Italy, in the country of the Picentini, flouriſhed at the ſame time _—— 
with Cicero, and was one of his friends (b). He was a Mathematical Philoſopher (c); I the Greek word 

mean, that he pretended to a great ſkill in Judicial Aſtrology. He would be little . in 
known, had he not drawn up two Horoſcopes, mentioned by the antients, one was that Solin- Pag. 15+, 
of Romulus, the other that of Rome [A]. Thoſe Horoſcopes were retrograde, and 


1 
- * 


| | | we 
(5) See the remark [A I, citation (2). (e) See the remark [CI, citation (21), and the remark [4], citation (1). 


A] One was the Horeſcope of Romulus, the other that that he was born the twenty-firſt day of the month 
7 * Thot +, about ſun-riſing; and that the founda- + September, 

Varro, who was the moſt learned of the Romans in tion of Rome was laid by him the ninth day of 4 

hiſtory, had a particular friend named Tarrutius, the month called Pharmouthi g, between the ſecond t April. 

who being both a 2 Philoſopher and Mathema- and third hour; for theſe people pretend that there 

tician, applied himſelf out of curioſity to draw ho- * is a certain time fixed, which governs the fortune of 

roſcopes by the means of Aſtronomical tables, and * cities, as well as that of men, and that by the poſition 

was eſteemed the moſt eminent in his time. He * and different aſpe& of the ſtars may be diſcovered | 

propoſed to him to find the day and hour of the * the firſt moment of their foundation (1).” Cicero (1) Plutarch, in 

birth of Romulus, from the known actions of his relates more particularly what concerns the Horoſeo 


life, as the ſolution of Geometrical problems is per- of the city of Rome, and very juſtly laughs at it. mulus. 


the Life of Ro- 


formed by analyſis from the dara firſt laid down; for 
he maintained, that the ſame art which from a given 
nativity could predict the life which was to follow, 
might, and ought, with ſtronger reaſon, from a known 
life, exactly determine the nativity which had pre- 
ceded. Tarrutius performed what Varro requeſted. 
After having conſidered the inclinations and actions 


his death, and compared all theſe accidents toge- 
ther, he very poſitively pronounced, that he was 


„ee a2a..0. 6 


Wenty-third day of the month which the Egy p- 
tians call Choiak *, about the third hour of the 
* Gy, at which there was a total eclipſe of the fun; 


IL. quidem Tarutius Firmanus familiaris noſter, in 
* primis Chaldaicis rationibus eruditus, urbis etiam 
noſtræ natalem diem repetebat ab iis Parilibus, qui- 
© bus eam a Romulo conditam accepimus : Romam- 
que in jugo quum eſſet Luna, natam eſſe dicebat, 
© nec ejus fata canere dubitabat. O vim maximam 
c erroris, etiam ne urbis natalis dies, ad vim ftellarum 


of Romulus, the time of his life, and manner of & June pertinebat? Fac in puero referre ex qua 


« affeftione cœli primum ſpiritum duxerit, num hoe 
jn latere, aut in c#mento, ex quibus urbs effecta eſt, 


condeived the firſt year of the IId Olympiad, the * potuit valere (2) ? - Lucius Tarutias Virmanus, in- (2) Cicero, de 


« detd my very good frivnd, eminently felled in the Cha}. Pivioat. f. ih, 


dan 


eur eiiy, from the tifenniſiances with tvhich ave _ 
| 3 5 been 


Aftrolsgy, fetched back for ihe birth-day Kore of ælvii. 
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we find ſcarce any examples of them; for there are very few Aſtrologers, who pretend 


to find out the moment of any per ſon's birth, 


from the conſideration of his adventures [B]. 


Tarruntius, at Varro's requeſt, took that courſe, and boldly gave his anſwer as to the 
hour of the birth, There is reaſon to believe that he is quoted by Pliny [C]. 


© been told it was formed by Romulus: and declared 
© that it was begun when the moon was in Libra 
nur did he ſcruple to predict its fortune. O the 
6 flrength of error, to ſuppoſe that even the birth of 
cities can have any relation to the influence of the moon 
and flars! if aue grant that in the caſe of a child, it 
may be of ſome conſequence, under what diſpoſition of 
* the Heavens it draws its firſt breath; can this have 
any influence over brick and mortar, the materials of 
a city?” We may obſerve a conſiderable difference 
between the account of Cicero and that of Plutarch. 
According to Cicero, Rome was founded on the day 
of the Palilia, that is the 2 1ſt of April, and therefore 
(3) See, below, Tarruntius followed the common opinion (3): but ac- 
citation (21) cording to Plutarch, he did not follow it; for he placed 
A the foundation of that city on the ninth day of an 
who aſeribes alſo Egyptian month (4), which day, according to ſome 
to Tarruntius learned Chronologers (5), anſwered to the fourth of 
the common o- October. Some (6) Chronologers conjecture, that the 
3 year which the inhabitants of Alba, and Romulus made 
i ſe of, was out of order; that the month of April cor- 
8 reſponded with the Autumn; and that after King Numa 
ot, and Mr Da- had given a new form to the Roman year, the feſtival 
eier, the month of Pales, which was celebrated the twenty-firſt of 
- ce ge ne April, correſponded with the Spring. According to 
page . April. this conjecture, it might be true at the ſame time, 
But Petavius is that Rome was founded the twenty-firſt of April, of 
of a different o- the year of the Albans, and the ninth of an Egyptian 
pinion, See the month, which correſponded with the month of Octo- 
next citation. ber. However, Varro would not have exactly fol- 
petavius, in lowed his friend Tarruntius, if he had ſaid poſitively 
Bray Hal that Romulus began to build Rome the twenty-firſt 
porum, Part. ii, of April, that is, in the Spring. Note alſo, that Plu- 
lib, iii, cap. ii, tarch does not tell us in what year the city of Rome 
pag. m. 157. was founded, according to Tarruntius. However, it 
is ſaid that this Aſtrologer fixed on the third year of 
the VIth Olympiad. I take this opinion to be 
Chronology, grounded upon Tarruntius's placing the conception of 
Tom, i, in the Romulus in the firſt year of the IId Olympiad ; 
introduction, ch. and upon a ſuppoſition, that, according to the com- 
3X, num. 5. mon opinion, he ſaid, that Romulus built the city of 
Rome at eighteen years of age. 
poſed that Varro followed Tarruntius's opinion; which 
is a further reaſon why it is commonly believed, that 
he placed the foundation of that city in the third year 
of the VIth Olympiad. | 
I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus, after many Chronological computations, 
g fixed upon the firſt year of the VIIth Olympiad for 
(7) Dionyſ. Ha- the epoch of the foundation of Rome (7). Father 
lic. lib. i, pag. Labbe therefore expreſſes himſelf very ill, when he 
* ſays (8), that ſome aſcribe that epoch to Dionyſius Hali- 
(3) Labbe, Chro- carnaſſeus. An eminent Divine (9) tells us, that he 
nol. Frangoiſe, Was followed therein by Tarruntius and Velleius Pater- 
in the Intro- culus; but that Varro had pitched upon an epoch 
duction, ch. ix, later by two years, that is the fourth year of the 
VIIth Olympiad. He muſt give me leave to ob- 
) Jaquelot, de ſerve three or four things. I. Tarruntius wrote be- 
ane de fore Diony ſius Halicarnaſſeus; for it appears from the 
Dieu, pag. 11. manner in which Cicero ſpeaks of the Horoſcope of 
Rome that Tarruntius was then dead; and we know 
(10) Dionyſ. Ha- that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus compoſed his Hiſtory 
Jicarn. /ib. i, after he had reſided twenty years at Rome (10): now 
. he came thither ſoon after the entire defeat of Mare 
; Antony. II. Tarruntius's opinion does not agree with 
2 that of Dionyſus ; for, as — have already nw he 
ly mpiade poſt uns; ; g | 
duos & viginti placed the foundation of Rome in the third year of 
annos quam pri- the VIth Olympiad. III. Velleius Paterculus places 
— 2 it in the ſame year (11); and therefore does not fol- 
W 1 low the opinion of Diony ſius Halicarnaſſeus. IV. The 
urbem Parilibus moſt learned Chronologers aſcribe the ſame hypotheſis 
in Palatio con- both to Varro and Tarruntius, and therefore Varro's 
didit. Lell. Pa- epoch is not later by two (12) years than that of 
terc. lth, i, cap. Diony ſius. | 8 : 
[B] There are very few Aſtrologers, who pretend to 
(x2) He ſhould find out the moment of any perſon's birth, from the con- 
have faid three fideration of his adventures.) I do not underſtand 
years. what reaſon Mr Dacier could have to ſay; that it is 
always the ſureſt way to draw retrograde Horoſcopes 3 
(13) Dacier, re- for an Aftrologer may boldly infer from known actions the 
marks upon the ine of the conception and birth. Who will contradi 


2 18, im (13)? I anſwer, that there is nothing more gay 


(6) 3 Father 


Beſides, it is ſup- 


at Varro's requeſt. 


than to contradit him. In moſt families the birth- 
day of each perſon is well Known; and as for men 
of note, one may eaſily learn their nativity, by having 
recourſe to the public monuments. So that a miſtaken 
Aſtrologer would be quickly convicted of his error; 
which 1s the reaſon why thoſe cheats will not venture 
upon it. They may ſafely determine at what hour a 
modern king was born, for they know it and may 
read it in Hiſtory ; and therefore they are not con- 
ſulted about ſuch things. I ſhall occahonally take 
notice of a miſtake of Amyot, which Mr Dacier has 
not avoided. Plutarch ſays there was an eclipſe of 
the ſun on the day that Rome began to be built. Zu- 
vodov ©xAeim]ixnv & aun yer Tat ciAuvigs ps 
1Azov (14). Xylander is wrong in tranſlating thoſe 


Greek words thus: quo ſubiens ſolis orbem luna defecit. in Romulo, pz, 


Amyot has not been more ſucceſsful, on which day, 
ſays he, there was an eclipſe of the moon. Mr Dacier 
renders it, and that there avas an eclipſe of the moon. 
There is no obſcurity in the original; it expreſſes a 
conjunction of the fun and moon, Now that is a 
time when the moon cannot be eclipſed, and the only 
one when the ſun can be eclipſed. An obſervation 
ſhould have been made upon the parentheſis, immedi- 
ately following the Greek words, juſt now quoted out 
of Plutarch. That parentheſis runs thus: (yy ter 
Tpi Tis &X]ns 6AvuTidd&» vp nTeosoal seid vt 
Kai AvTILEY 00 olovTar Tov Thiov erororoy,) that 
is, it is thought, that the Poet Antimachus, a native 
of the ifle of 'Teos, ſaw that eclipſe of the ſun, which 
happened in the third year of the VIth Olympiad. 
The whole note of Mr Dacier (15) amounts to this, 
that the Poet Antimachus, mentioned by Plutarch, is 
the /ame, whom others auill have to be a Clarian or a 
Colophonian, and who lived in Plato's time. If this 
note was right, Plutarch muſt have been groſsly mi- 
ſtaken; for how could Antimachus, cotemporary 
with Plato, obſerve an eclipſe ſo long before he was 
born? To juſtify that Hiſtorian it muſt either be ſup- 
poſed, that he ſpeaks of an Antimachus different from 
him, who was cotemporary with Plato; or that he 


(14) Plutarch. 
24. 


(15) Dacier, Re. 
marques ſur la 
Vie de Romulus, 


pag. 178. 


only remarks in his parentheſis, that Antimachus, 


cotemporary with Plato, ſpeaks of an eclipſe, which 
is the ſame with that of the third year of the VIth 
Olympiad. It is certain this is not the ſenſe of his 
Greek text. Father Labbe perhaps had been more in 
the right to cenſure Plutarch upon this account, than 
upon {ome other things, He obſerves (16), after Pe- 
tavius, that ot only in the month Pharmuthi, but alja 
in the whole Fulian year 3961 of the Fulian 2 there 
was no eclipſe of the ſun, that mizht have been obſerved 
in Ala, much leſs in Italy, by that Poet Auttmachus of 


Teos. And then he adds: Plutarch is miſtaken in 


* this; for having ſaid that Tarruntius affirmed that 
© Rome was built when the ſun and moon were in 
conjunction, he adds, of his own head, that this 


( 1 6) Labbe, 


ubi ſupra, 4. b, 


new moon was a true ecliptic one.” This cenſure is 


falſe in ſome reſpects ; for Plutarch does not ſay, that 
Tarruntius affirmed that the ſun was eclipſed on the 
day of the foundation of Rome. Tarruntius ſays this 
only of the day of Romulus's conception. 
fore Petavius (17) ſhould not have affirmed, that Tar- 
runtius ſaid ſo both with reſpect to that day, and that 
of the foundation of Rome. 4 
[C] There is reaſon to believe that he is quoted by 
Pliny.) It is in moſt editions, L. Arruntio qui 
* Grace de aſtris ſcripfit, Cæſare Diftatore qui item 
© (18). - - Lucius Arruntius who avrote in Greek about 


* the flars, Ceſar the Didtator who did the ſame. (18) Plin. J., 


(17) See b:s Ras 
tionarium Tem: 


And there- Por Fa" 


lib, iii, caps ii, 


4g. Ms 159. 
where he refers 
to the 48th 
chapter of the 
ninth book 01 
his work 
Doctrina Tent" 


Which might make one think that Pliny ſpeaks of is Indice 4 


Arruntius, a celebrated Hiſtorian ; but becauſe the 
beſt manuſcripts have it, L. Tauruntio, it is eaſy to 


gueſs at the true reading ; which is, Lucio Tarruntio (79 


(19). There is a quite contrary miſtake in Solinus's 
manuſcripts, where we find L. Aruntius inſtead of L. 
Tarruntius (20) ; for it is plain Solinus ſpeaks of the 
Mathematician, who drew up the Horoſcope of Rome 
* Ibi Romulus manſitavit qui au- 
* ſpicato fundamenta murorum jecit duodeviginti natus 
© annos undecimo Kalendas Majas hora poſt ſecundam 
« ante tertiam plenam : ſicut Lucius Tarruntius pro- 
« didit Mathematicorum nobiliſſimus (21). - - - There 


© Romulus 


rum, lib. xvili. 
19) See Vola 
de Scient. Ma- 


them. Page A 


(20) Voſſius, 


ibid. See 4% 99" 


maſ. in ol. 


page 15 
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; the walls at eighteen years of age, on the 
f _ the Kalends of May, between the ſecond and 
« third hour : as Lucius Tarruntius, the Prince of Aftro- 


very much eſteemed. 


Thuanus ſE]. 


IA] He compoſed among other works.) You will 
find the title of his works in Voſſius (1), Ghilini (2), 
Mr Teiſſier (3), and in Cozzando (4), &c. which I 
ſhall therefore omit. Note, that Tartaglia wrote in 
his mother-tongue. 
[B] He frequently diſputed with . . . Cardan. ] Thua- 
nus has not expreſſed this very clearly: and his tran- 
ſlator has made it ſtill more obſcure. Hieronymi Car- 
dani emulatione varias quæſtiones ingenios? pertraftavit 
(5): that is to ſay, according to the tranſlation given 
by Mr Teiſſier, he has, in imitation of Cardan, inge- 
niouſly treated a great many different queſtions (6). This 
not a bare emulation, much leſs an imitation on- 
but a direct quarrel. See Cozzando, at page 271 
of his Libraria Breſciana nuovamente aperta, printed 
at Breſcia in the year 1685 in 12mo. 
[C] He died... . . towards the end of the year 1557, 
if eve believe Thuanus.] This date is refuted by two 
Italian authors, Ghilini (7), and Cozzando (8), who 
aſſure us that he flouriſhed about the year 1560. Pau- 
lus Freherus (9), falſely charges Ghilini with ſaying 
that he died that year. Mr Konig (10) places his 
death in the year 1566. | | 
[D] I all take notice of the French tranſlation of his 
Arithmetic, and ſhall mention fome encomiums beſtowed 
WM upon him by the tranſlator.) William Goſſelin has 
& (7) Ghilini, Tea- tranſlated out of Italian into French, Tartaglia's Arith- 
4 n 0+” metic divided into two parts, whereof the firſt part 
ru ny contains ſeventeen books, and the ſecond eleven. 
Theſe are the two firſt parts of his great work on 
numbers and meaſures. 'This tranſlation was printed 
at Paris by Gilles Beys in the year 1578 (11) in 8vo, 
and dedicated by the author to Margaret of France, 
Queen of Navarre. 'The Epiſtle Dedicatory of the 
firſt part is dated from the college of Cambray in Pa- 
ris the ſecond of November 1577; and that of the 
ſecond the twelfth of the ſame month. The firſt of 
thoſe two epiſtles tells us that the Queen loved Ma- 
thematics, and that on this account ſhe had retained 
Mr Gefjelin, the author's father, as one of her houſhold. 
She is exhorted to embrace avith the ſame fondneſs all 
the other parts of Mathematics, as ſhe had done Aſftro- 
nomy and Aſtrology. | 
The tranſlator's Preface deſerves to be conſidered. 
He ſays that Luke du Bourg, an Italian Fryar, and 
Stephen de Ville-Franche, a Frenchman, have opened a 
way for us to Arithmetic ; however the Italian in my 
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in his practical rules, as in his treatiſe of irrational 
numbers, and of this divine Algebra; after theſe two 
maſters who flouriſhed much about the ſame time, 
have followed diſciples and ſcholars without num- 
ber, who like little rivulets have all their original 
from theſe two fountains, but yer fall much ſhort 
of the depth of their ſpring heads, either for the 
want of capacity, or ſufficient application.” He 
names ſome of the principal writers who have treated 
of Arithmetic, and diſtinguiſhes them by their native 
countries (12) : but he is miſtaken in placing Tonſtal 
ne Phrifien among the French, for he was an Engliſhman. He 

me of theſe Affirms that ſeveral of the moderns have decked them- 
bus appear to ſelves with the ſpoils of Tartaglia; that he himſelf 


#rong ſpelt, would not follow their example, nor rob him of the bo- 
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« Rimubus refided, who very auſpiciouſly laid the. Bus- © Jogers, bgs —— Note, that Pliny places our 


TARTAGLIA (NicorLas) a native of Breſcia in Italy, lived in the XVIth : 
century. The poverty of his parents did not prevent his becoming very illuſtrious (a). 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf extremely by his knowledge in Mathematics, and compoſed 

among other works [A], a large treatiſe on numbers and meaſures, divided into fix 


parts, which gained him a very great reputation, He taught in Milan, and frequently 
diſputed there with the famous Cardan [B], who did not find his account in it (0). 


was afterwards called to Breſcia, and there explained Euclid, but he had ſo many reaſons 
to be diſſatisfied with his country, that he quitted it, and retired to Venice where he was 


He there met with perſons of generoſity : and received large 
preſents from the Senators and Ambaſſadors, 


Henry VIII, King of England, and others to Francis Donato, Doge of Venice (c). () Ibid. 
He died at Venice towards the end of the year 1557, if we believe Thuanus (d) [CJ. I,, . 
ſhall take notice of a French tranſlation of his Arithmetic, and ſhall mention ſome 
encomiums beſtowed upon him by the tranſlator [DI. I ſhall alſo correct a miſtake in 


opinion has greatly ſurpaſſed the Frenchman, as well 


Tarruntius before Cæſar; which confirms what I have 


ſaid, that this Aſtrologer lived before Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus. | 


tro, Tom, 11, 
Pag. 200. 


He (5) Leonardo 
Cozzando, Libra« 
ria Breſciana, 


Pag. 271, 


Some of his books were dedicated to 


(d) Thuanus, 
lib, xix, circa fins 


nour due to him; that it is Tartaglia who has diſpellad 
our wretched ignorance, and introduced ſuch a method of 
practice, that the whole world cannot poſſibly produce one 
ſhorter and eafier ; that he is an author, in compariſon 
avith whom that great Mathematician, Luke Paccioli 


(13), 7s no more than à wart compared with a moun- (13) This is the 


bh. 
} 


tain . . . .; that Friar Luke, Piſano (14), and Ville- ſame with Friar 
Franche, have opened the door, but committed a great na. 
ny errors, and falfities; and that Nicolas Tartaglia has (10 It is Leo- 
entered, put all their inventions into form, given a colour 3 piſanus 
to the groſs out. lines they drew and projected; and laſtly, who ſhould have 
made an infinite improvement of their diſcoveries, laid been named be- 
open their falſities, and introduced truth. He pretends bre ing ee 
that © all the ſucceeding Arithmeticians, have only 5 «ry IP 
* tranſlated word for word the rules of the Italian things from the 
authors, and principally of Tartaglia, and publiſhed former. 
them under their own name ; and, what is worſe to 
prevent this from being diſcovered, they have in- 
verted the whole order of our author's work, tho” 
they have ſtole only the moſt common things, with 
which they have ſtuffed their writings very confuſed- 
ly ; which is the reaſon that we have at preſent in 
French only pieces of Arithmetic, which have their 
practical rules borrowed from Italian ingenuity, the 
order only, or rather the diſorder, is French, the ob- 
ſcurity is French, the clearneſs Italian; and this was 
abſolutely neceſſary; for it would have been too 
notorious a thing to have ſeen the method, rules, 
examples, and brevity, of an author publiſhed under 
another's name : ſo that we are obliged to confeſs, 
to our ſhame, that the knowledge of this ſcience is 
hitherto ingroſſed in the hands of ſtrangers.” He 
concludes with ſhewing what he has added new to this 
tranſlation, and which conſiſts, among other things, 
in the demonſtrations he has invented, or borrowed 
from Peter Nunes a Spaniard. | 
Here is an inſtance of ſincerity : he frankly con- 
feſſes the inferiority of the French, their Plagiariſm, 
the ſuperiority of the Italians, Ic. but he finds in 
this ſincerity, diſadvantageous to his country, his own 
particular advantage: he raiſed himſelf by this means 
above the level of others. 
LEJ Lal.... correct a miſtake in Thuanus.) We 
read at the end of the ninteenth book of that Hiſto- 
rian theſe words: Qui (Tartalea) multa in eo genere a 
Luca Brugenſi Monacho ſolertiſſime inventa illuſtrawit, 
multa correxit. That is to fay, according to the tran- 
lation of Du Rier, Tartaglia has explained à great 
many things which Luke of Bruges a Monk had ingeniouſly 3 
invented, and has corrected a great many of them (15). (15) See Teiſ- 
I am inclined to believe that Thuanus had written Bur- ſier, Addit. 1 
genſi, and that the Printer had changed the word to 4 2 
Brugenſi. This miſtake occaſioned the tranſſator to | 
put Luke de Bruges in his tranſlation ; and this might 
induce us to believe that the mathematical writings of 
this author have been corrected by Tartaglia. No- 
thing is more falſe. The author whoſe inventions he 
has adjuſted, was a Franciſcan Friar, called Lucas Pa- 
ciolus, and a native of Borgo di S. Sepolcro, a town 
in Italy, called in Latin Burgum, or Burgus ſaucti Se- 
pulchri. There was printed at Venice in 1509, a col- 
lection of his mathematical works in Italian, in folio. 
He beg 3 into Italian the books of Euclid (1 9. 
| 8 
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(16) See Geſner's 
Epitome, pag. 
m, 5494 
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TASSO. TAVEAU. TAVERNIER. 


He has publiſhed in the ſame language a volume of firſt of the moderns who has written on Algebra, but 
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Arithmetic, in which he has inſerted a treatiſe of Al- whoſe work was in Latin, and never yet printed (17). 17 Vine | 
gebra, which is partly that of Leonardus Piſanus, the | | % oa a cen : 
| am Cheng 


TASSO (Torxquaro) an Itatian Poet, one of the greateſt wits of the XVIth 9 
(5) They were century. See his life written by the Abbot Decharnes. It is a very curious piece (a), 
printed at Far and may be eaſily met with. I have collected a great many faults committed by ſeveral 
in the year 1632, - x 5 . . 
in 8y0, authors in ſpeaking of this Italian author ; but I am obliged to reſerve them to another 
opportunity, You will find an abridgment of the life of this great Poet prefixed to his 
Moral Treatiſes, tranſlated into French by Baudouin (5). 


(a) Printed at Paris in the year 1690, and reprinted in Holland. See. the Hiftoire des Ouwrages des Sgavans, for 
December 1690, pag. 160. | 


TAVEAU (RENATA) only daughter and heireſs of Leon Taveau, Baron of 
Mortemart (a), Lord of Luffac &c (b), was married to Francis de Rochechoiiart Lord 
of Tonnai-Charente in the XVIth century. She lived a holy life, and as ſhe was 
exhauſted with a long exerciſe of prayers and penitence, ſhe fell into ſo ſtrong a trance that 
(3) 938 every body believed her dead, and ſhe was accordingly buried: one of her domeſtics having obſerved 
1702, pag. 107. that ſhe was put in her coffin with a diamond ring of great value upon her finger, got into the 

vault in the mght to ſteal it, and found her alive . . . . . . She lived to have children after- 
wards, She had &@ very great ſhare in the good graces of Catherine de Medicis (c); but ſhe 
forfeited them by an incident which deſerves to be related [4]. She was mother of 


Renatus de Rochechoũart Baron of Mortemart, great-grandfather of the Marſhal de 
Vivonne [B]. 


(a) Anſelme, 
Palais d' Hon- 
neur, fag, 582. 
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(e) Ibid. 


[B] She was mother of Renatus de Rochecbho art. 
great-grandfather of the Marſhal de Viwonne.] * Who 
in 1570 married Jane de Saulx, daughter of Gal- 
« pard, Lord of Tavannes, Marſhal of France, and of 
© Frances de la Baume Montreuil, who was ſo learned, 
© and fo perfect a miſtreſs of the holy ſcriptures, that 
© ſhe had the honour to convert a famous Rabbi 
whom ſhe overcame in a regular diſputation (2). (2) H. i 
Let her therefore be placed from henceforth in the ca- 106. 
talogue of learned women. Renatus de Rochechoũart 
was father of Gaſpard de Rochechoüart, Marquis de 
Mortemart, who married Louiſa de Maura, a lad) of 
great virtue and beauty (3). She was daughter and | 
heireſs of Charles Count de Maure (4), and of Diana (4) Le Pr: d. 
Deſcars who was efteemed one of the fineſt wits of the 72 Paas 
AV Ith century (5). Gaſpard de Rochechoüart was be —_— 
father of Gabriel, in favour of whom the Marquiſate 11 
of Mortemart was erected in Duché-Pairie, and who (5) Mercure Gs 
was the firſt gentleman of the King's bed-chamber, lant, O 
and governor of Paris, and died in 1673, father of 779% 54g. 1% 
Marſhal Vivonne, and of Madam de Monteſpan, Ma- 
dam de 'Thianges, and the Abbeſs of Fontevrard (6). 


[A] She forfeited the good graces of Catherine de 
Medicis by an incident which deſerves to be related.) 
The firſt occaſion of her diſgrace with that Princeſs 
was this: happening to be one day with her in the 
church of St John en Greve at a ſermon of Menot, the 
famous Franciſcan, Ge laid hold of the diſpoſition which 
ſhe found the Queen was put into by this diſcourſe of Me- 
not, which wwas extremely flrong and pathetical, upon the 
irregularities of the Great, and gave her ſome good ad- 
vice upon the conduct of the ladies of her court, and upon 
the inclination ſhe had for Aſtrology. The Queen who 
had ſhed a great many tears at this ſermon (to the great 
furprize of the audience, becauſe it was not at all uſual 

to fee her ſhed tears upon ſuch ſubjects) received her ad- 
vice kindly at the time that her ſpirits were terrified with 
the truths this bold Franciſcan had been pronouncing ; 
but theſe ideas of terror being by degrees diſſipated, the 
5 advice of the Lady de Mottemarr abas no longer ſea ſonable, 
(1) Mercure Ga- and he avas ſent away to Poitou ( to which place ſhe was 
lant, October . baniſbed) to beſtow it upon ſome perſons of more ſcrupu- 


770%, Page 108, conſciences (1). 


_ 
\ We 
= 


I 


3) Idem, pap 
105, 


S ſez. (6) Idem, Pag. 
103, 104. 


(a) It appears 
from his Print 


TAVERNIER (Jonn BA TIS TH) Baron d' Aubonne [A], one of the greateſt 
prefred to the travellers of the XVIIth century, was born at Paris in the year 1605 (a), His natural 
88 inclination to travel was very much increaſed by what he daily ſaw and heard in his 


n father's houſe [BJ. He began ſo early to gratify that paſſion, that at 7wenty-1wo years of 
old in 1679. 


(6) Tavernier, 
Preface to the 


his Travels, 
(cy See the title July 1689 (4). 


lume. 


lant, for Februa- 
ry 1690. The 
author is miſta- 
ken, when he 


ſays that Taver- he had never learned either to 


nier was 89 years 


[A] Baron d Aubonne. ] Being made noble by the 


King of France, he bought that Barony, ſituated in 

that part of the Canton of Bern called 4e pais de Vaud, 

near the lake of Geneva, He was obliged to part 

with it, either to pay his debts, or to make the ne- 

ceſſary preparations for his laſt voyage into the Eaſt 

(1) Eldeſt fon Indies. Mr du Queine (1) bought it, and retired thi- 


to Mr du Queſne ther after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He 
the greateſt 


{ama chat ever is ſtill in poſſeſſion of it, and reſides there, preferring 
was in France, that retirement to the great employments he might 


have pretended to by changing his religion. 


age he had ſeen the fineſt countries in Europe; as, France, England, the Netherlands, Germany, () tvs. 
Swiſſerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy (b). He travelled ſix times into Turkey, Perſia, 
firſt volume of and the Eaſt-Indies, during the ſpace of forty years, and by all the different routs it was," 
Poſſible to take (c). He was making a ſeventh journey when he died at Moſcow in 8 
He had got a great eſtate by dealing in jewels; and yet he found bel 
of the fame vo- himſelf in low circumſtances towards the latter end of his life, oats 
conduct of one of his nephews, who had in the Levant the direction of a cargo made Gi: Franc 
be Fehse. in France, amounting to two hundred twenty-two thouſand livres prime coſt ; which ©", 
ought to have produced above a million (e). _— 
in hopes of making up that loſs. He had collected a great many obſervations (F); but %, = 


ſpeak or write good French, and therefore the relations a dae 0 
o . 1 , 
old in July 1689, he has given us were drawn up by another hand [C]. In one of them he ſpeaks very J 1 


Some of 


» which are meet 


believe to impot 


G f l- 
by reaſon of the miſ- pen de nu 


70, 0 
. . PAY» 133, 1597 
It is thought he undertook his laſt journey the cn Tom 


Mondo, printed 


ill Izmo-. 


[LB] By what he daily ſaw and heard in his father's 
houſe.) His father, a native of Antwerp, iettled at 
Paris, where he had a great trade in Geographical 
maps. The curious, who bought them of him every 
day, uſed to diſcourſe very much of foreign countries. 
His hearing all thoſe diſcourſes, and ſeeing ſo many 
maps, increaſed in young Tavernier his inclination 
for travelling. 2) At Pars 
[C] The relations he has given us avere drawn uf by to, thy bne 
another band.] They appeared (2) in two volumes in been deb 
the year 1679, and contain his ſix voyages. * Holland in 
| this 
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 TAVERNIER 


ill of the Dutch (g). In ſome others he ſhews himſelf a down-right Plagiary [DJ]. He 


would have made his application to the Civil or Eccleſiaſtical courts of Holland, in order 
to have ſatisfaction for that affront, had he not conſidered that his adverſary would have 
ſheltred himſelf under the pretence of having done it to vindicate the country and religion. 
Thoſe, who approved this reaſon of his patience, wondred that he did not pay ſome 
author to revenge him [E]. Mr Chappuzeau, who was abuſed in the fame book upon 


his 


this he publiſhed an account of the Seraglio, and ſome * before-mentioned. This Secretary undertook to 
articular tracts, wiz. an account of Japan and the write for him; and it is he, who, after my return 
E of Tunquin; the Hiſtory of the conduct of © to Geneva, wrote the third volume of Tavernier's 
(3) At Paris in the Dutch in Aſia, &c (3). It is in this laſt tract / relations, which contains the Hiſtory of Japan; 
- in the year that he violently inveighs againſt the Directors of the and wherein, either out of imprudence or malice 
1681, reprinted Eaſt India company: and it is but juſt to obſerve, he introduces a Proteſtant ſpeaking the language of 
in Holland, in that he declares at the very beginning, that he does a Roman Catholic. I can eaſily prove that I was 
. not blame the conduct of the Dutch in general (4); on * at Geneva with my family, and not at Paris, when 
(4) Tavernier, the contrary he commends them very much. Mat that volume was written and printed.” | 
Hiſtoire dela DT ſay, adds he, does not concern the States-General, for It will not be improper to acquaint the reader, that 


conduite . aubom I have a due reſpect: I ſpeak only of private men, the Jeſuits complained of Tavernier's relations 
landois en Ante, 


ch. i, Pag. 241, 
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tions, Dutch edi- you need only read the following words of Mr Chap- giary.] Dr Hyde (9) having quoted a long pailage of 
tion. puzeau (5). At his return in the year 1668, having the relation of that author, informs us (10), that Ta- 


(5) Defenſe du 


299 


was grievouſly abuſed in a book intitled P Eſprit de Mr Arnauld: and it is thought he 4 el.“ 


(7 )- (7) In the th 
for whom I am not obliged to have any regard, fince See what Mr. Arnauld has faid to them by way of 97 A deaf hk 
of 17.4 vo- they hawve been ſo unjuſt to me upon ſeveral occaſions. If anſwer (8). | Defenſe des nau- 


ume of bis rela- you defire to know who put his memoirs into order, [D] Ii ſome others he ſhews himſelf a downright Pla- aux he broke. 


(8) At the end of 


« a great eſtate, he (6) thought fit to buy the Barony vernier took it, like a downright plagiary, out of a 1 : 


© Samnel Chap- © d'Aubonne in the Canton of Bern: to that end he book printed at Lyons, in the year 1671, in 8vo, and Pratique. 


puzeau contre © Came to Geneva, and lodged for ſome time in my written by a perſon who had been thirty years in 
une Satire inti- © houſe. Our friendſhip was then renewed, but upon 


tulce Eſprit de < a very heavy condition; which was, to give a form 
Mr Arnaud, 


« Perſia. © Sciendum eſt Tavernierum ad inſtar Plagia- (9) Hyde, de 
* rii hocce de Gavris paragraphum (& forte multa alia) Religione vete- 


pag. 7 * to his chaos, as you rightly call the confuſed me- * deſumpſiſſe ex alio itinerario Gallico ed. Lyons 1671, fun Perfarum, 


(6) That is to © Iy from one Father Raphael a Capuchin, who had * de Chinon, qui 30 annos in Perſia tranſegit (11). - - - 


- . . 2 1 dice, 
* moirs of his ſix voyages ; which he had taken part- in g vo, cujus autor eſt P. G. D. C. i. e. Pater Gabriel 3 ſeqs 


by, Mr Taver- © been a long time at Iſpahan. For above two years, It is t be obſerved that Tavernier, like an errant (10, Id. ibid. 


= niet, I amuſed him with hopes of taking my pen in hand 
Al. dd pu I for him; but at laſt loſing all manner of patience, (and perhaps a great many other things) out of a 
* Y 


I private occaſions ; how unwilling ſoever I was for © in 8yo, whoſe authors name is P. G. D. C. that is, 
Idem, pap, IJ a great many reaſons to grant him his requeſt, as Father Gabriel de Chinon, who lived 30 years in 


5 . * ſeveral of my friends can teſtify, he at laſt found *© Perſia. | 
E Y * means to engage me in that work by a ſuperior LE] They wondred that he did not pay ſome author to 
* : OY I power. For this purpoſe he made uſe of the inte- revenge bim.] Although Tavernier did not write the 


by 3 * reſt of the firſt Preſident de Lamoignon, who hav- books that came out under his name, yet he was ob- 
» 0 


g. 584, 3 ing ſpoke to the King about it, as he gave me to liged to look upon himſelf as the author, and to act 

3 | * underſtand, told me, that his majeſty defired to ſee accordingly in regard to thoſe who would criticize 
) os Gr I © Tavernier's voyages; and that, ſince he could not him. I mean, that regularly, and according to the 
at, Ofover I 


3 find any body elſe, whoſe aſſiſtance he could aſk in laws of the commonwealth of learning, he ought to 

02, e. © this work, I ſhould not put him off any longer. uſe no other weapon but pen againſt pen. The cen- 
lin, A I * Mr de Lamoignon, and Mr de Baville his ſon, lov- ſuring of a book, is, properly ſpeaking, an action 
a as . 4 ed to hear him tell ſtories of his voyages; and the brought againſt an author before his true judges. He is 
; I * firſt being beſides curious of medals, had received a ſummoned to appear before the public to be told, either 
great many from Tavernier, as the latter often told that he argues wrong, or that he underſtands certain 
me, which obliged him in gratitude to eſpouſe his things in a wrong ſenſe. He is therefore cited before 
* intereſt. 'Thus, Sir, if you knew how much I was a lawful tribunal ; for it belongs to the public to give 


* Plagiary, has ſtolen what he ſays of the Gawri, pag. 545. 


and meeting with me at Paris, whither I went upon © French book of travels publiſhed at Lyons 1671, (17) Id. ibid, 


ticle THOMAS. 


(13) See the ar- 
ticle MAGNI, 
remark [C]. 


* mortified, not to ſay put to the rack, for above a judgment on ſuch ſort of accuſations, both in the firſt 
year that this wretched work laſted, by the blunt- and laſt inſtances. He ought not therefore to appeal to 
8 * neſs of the huſband, and the ridiculous humour of other judges. This would be too plainly betraying 
) Thids * the wife, doubtleſs you would not have been ſo his own weakneſs ; this would be changing the order 
1 * cruel as to inſult me about a thing which I did in of things, and endeavouring to ſupply his want of 
22 e * ſpite of myſelf, terribly againſt my will, and with- knowledge by the favour he hopes his intriguing may 
ables, which * out any profit. This is what a great many honeſt procure him before the tribunal of the magiſtrates (12). (12) Compare 
hey made hin men can ſtill witneſs. Beſides, I muſt acquaint you, But I except out of this rule thoſe authors, who are what ſhall be 
e on * Sir, that when I came to that chapter, relating to wounded in their reputation: For if a critic is not fi in the re- 
oo dee Docht * the conduct of the Dutch in Aſia, the friends to contented to cenſure a wrong verſion, a falſe princi- merke of 2 
770: Franct® whom Mr Tavernier communicated his memoirs, ple, a wrong conſequence, an unfaithful quotation, &c. 
emelli Cart, * which he generally truſted to his memory, and if he will alſo charge a blot in the family, a robbery, 
ag 3 dictated to me in bad French, having nothing in an adultery, a ſtate- crime, Qc. it is very allowable to 
et * writing but what he had from the Capuchin, did bring him before the ſecular Judges. The accuſed per- 
Monds, print whatever they could to diſſuade him from harping ſon, let him be never ſo learned, may without ap- 
at Naples in * upon that ſtring. I did the ſame, and when I ſaw pearing to miſtruſt his pen, very well remove the cauſe 
year 1699, u * that neither they nor I could prevail upon the man, from one tribunal to another, and declining the juriſ- 
12 mo. * whom you have well deſcribed, I told him plainly, diction of the publick, have recourſe to the magi- 
© that he might look for ſome body elſe to write ſtrates and the laws eſtabliſhed by ſovereigns againſt 
© down ſuch a diſcourſe. After the high encomium, defamatory libels. I do not ſay that he is obliged to 
© I had beſtowed upon the Dutch nation, with no have recourſe to them; for he may be contented with 
* leſs gratitude, than juſtice, twenty years before, in the ſhort way of giving the lie, in imitation of Father 
the firſt volume of my Europe vivante, which has Valerian (13) : He may with a mentiris impudentiſſime, 
been printed twice in French, and tranſlated into - thou art a moſt impudent liar, confound his accuſers, 
* the German language : after all theſe encomiums, I and fully juſtify himſelf, unleſs they make out their 
* fay, fo ſincere and ſo well-grounded, ſhould I have accuſations. So that every author, ſtruck with this 
been ſo baſe as to contradi& myſelf, and be guilty thunder-bol: of honeſt Father Valerian, will be accounted 
* of ſuch a ſhameful complaiſance ? Upon my refuſal, a public calumniator by all equitable judges, if he does 
* therefore, which occaſioned our falling out for ſome not clearly prove the ſcandalous facts he has broached 
* days, and was like to have occaſioned our falling againſt the honour of his neighbour. His ſilence is a 
aut for ever, Mr Tavernier made his application to full vindication of thofe whom he accuſes, actore non 
Mr de la Chapelle, Secretary to Mr de Lamoignon probante abſalvitur reus, if the proſecutor brings — 
2 | proo 
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| his account, has not been altogether ſilent FJ. 


proof, the criminal is acquitted in courſe. And there- 

fore, as the inſult offered to Tavernier in the book 

intituled, L'Efprit de Mr Arnauld, went beyond a cri- 

ticiſm, and did very much favour of a defamatory li- 

bel, that author had a right to make his application 

for redreſs to the magiſtrates or conſiſtories. He was 

not neceſſarily obliged to it, but he might have done 

it without breaking the rules which an author who is 

(14) See the En- Criticized upon ought to obſerve. He made a noiſe (14) 
tretiens ſur la in the taverns and ſtreets, he threatned, and even na- 
Cabale Chimeri- med the very day and hour when he would apply to 
& Page 202, the Walloon conſiſtory of Rotterdam, to demand exe- 
Ve. cution of the canonical laws againſt the miniſter who 
had diſhonoured him: but his threatnings came to no- 

thing; he retired very peaceably, and never commen- 

ced any proſecution at all. And, to ſay the truth, it 

was not in his power to obtain any ſatisfaction for the 

inſult, Whether we conſider his accuſer's great intereſt, 

or the pretence he might have alledged in his vindi- 

cation. He would not have failed exaggerating the 

injurious reflexions contained in the tract concerning 

the conduct of the Dutch. This circumſtance would 

have rendered his cauſe more favourable; though ju- 

dicious men know very well the difference there is be- 

tween an author who reflects upon the Dutch in ge- 

neral, or the ſupreme power of the Seven United Pro- 

vinces; and an author who blames the conduct of a 

handful of Dutchmen, trading in another world, two 

thouſand leagues from 20 _— | TN _ 

bY only guilty of the latter (15). And accordingly the 
he. jc d. fights al ſallies of the author of LU Efprit de Mr Ar- 
tation (4). nauld, againſt that famous traveller, were ſcarce ap- 
proved by any body. What was the motive of the 

writer of that ſatire, ſaid moſt people, who required 

it at his hands ? Had he received a ſpecial commiſſion 

to write an anſwer? If he undertook to do it of his 

own head, why did not he take the method of oppo- 

ſing hiſtory to hiſtory, and facts to facts, inſtead of 

heaping up perſonal ſcandal. What is moſt ſtrange, 

is, that he has in a few words reflected upon the Dutch 
. little leſs than Tavernier, as Mr Chappuzeau has 
(19) Defenſe, proved upon him (16). Note, that Tavernier being 
| &c. pag. 8, in Holland after the publication of his third volume, 
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was treated there with civility and kindneſs. See what 


Mr Leti ſays upon it (17); the thing is curious enough. (17) In hie Dit 


See alſo, concerning this queſtion, whether Tavernier fertation pref 
had not a great deal of patience, the Entretiens ſur la to Monarchia 
Cabale chimerique (18). „ 22 del 
But if he is excuſable for not proſecuting the author printed it Af 

of L Eſprit de Myr Arnauld, before the civil or eccleſia- ſterdam 1689 
ſtical Judges, it is ſurprizing that he did not at leaſt : 
make uſe of the weapons of an author, the pen, I (73) Pag. 207, 
mean a borrowed one; for as to himſelf he was not © fed. 

able to write three lines without terrible barbariſms. 

For ten piſtoles he might have met with one that would 

have revenged him with a witneſs. No book ever 

gave a fairer handle for cenſure than the L Erit de 

Mr Arnauld, and the author of it might have been 

eaſily confounded. And yet, by an inflance of impu- 

nity never before ſeen, and which perhaps will never 

be ſeen again, that work has remained without anſwer, 

There are a great many curious things to be ſaid upon 

this ſubject: 7 had a mind to have ſaid ſomething, or 

rather a great deal, upon it; but the remaining ſheets. 

of this volume are too few in proportion for the ma- 

terials of yet greater importance, which I would make 

uſe of, but am obliged to refer part of them till ano- 

ther time for want of room. I therefore ſuppreſs what- 

ever I had collected concerning this article. | | 

LFI Mr Cbappueau . . has not been altogether fi. 

lent.) He was defamed in a moſt terrible and cruel 

manner in the book entitled, L Eſprit de Mr Arnauld, 

and yet he continued filent for the ſpace of ſeven years, 

though he had a great many good things to fay in his 

own vindication, as he made appear at laſt in 1691, 

in a piece which he publiſhed at the Hague (19). This (19) tt congg, 
conſiſted of two letters addreſſed to the Sieur Peter of two later 
Furieu the author of the libel, He convicts him of which contain 
falſhoods in ſeveral articles; and though he is pretty but ten pages is 
ſharp upon him, he does not exceed the bounds of 3 rag 
prudence and moderation: Nay, he repreſents to him ſet down abore, 
the goſpel-duties in a charitable and Chriſtian man- citation (5), the 
ner. In a word, one would think him a miniſter, title of this pam- 
not in the leaſt offended, ſpeaking to a layman; and * 1 

not a lay man offended ſpeaking to a miniſter, by whom 

he has been offended. 


TAULERUS(Jonn)a famous author among the Myſtical Votaries, flouriſhed 
in the XIVth century. Neither the year nor the place of his birth are known: for thoſe 
who ſay he was born at Cologn are not able to prove it; but we know he was a native 

of Germany. He embraced a monaſtic life in the order of the Dominicans, and acquired 
a great character in Philoſophy and School-Divinity; but he applied himſelf principally 
to Myſtical- Divinity: and becauſe he was thought to be favoured with divine revelations, 
he was ſirnamed the Inlightened Divine. He had great talents for preaching, and no 
preacher in his time was more followed than he. He reproved with great zeal and freedom 
the faults of every perſon and this rendred him odious to ſome Monks, whoſe perſecutions 
he bore patiently and courageouſly. He ſubmitted with the fame patience and conſtancy 
to the trials which it pleaſed God to bring upon him for the ſpace of two years, though 
(a) Taken from they were ſo great that his very friends looked upon him with deriſion. It is thought he 


a public Theſis 
maintained at 


was thus viſited by Go p, in order to prevent his growing proud of the extraordinary 


Wittemberg the gifts which Heaven had beſtowed upon him. The two principal towns where he 


31 of March, 


2638, intituled, Preached are Cologn and Straſburgh. He died in the latter after a long ſickneſs, and 
Memoria Jbl. was there honourably interred in the academical college, near the winter-auditory. His 


Tauleri reſtaura- 


1, &c. compoſes tomb is ſtill to be ſeen there. If his epitaph had been carefully conſulted, there would 


by Georgius Fri» not be ſo many different opinions about the 


dericus Heupelius, 


year in which he died [A]: it would be 


Argeneratenfis, Unanimouſly placed on the ſeventeenth of May 1361 (a). He wrote ſeveral books B], 


(1) 7% Spon- [A] So many different opinions about the year in which 
dano, ad am, be died.) According to ſome (1) he died in the year 
1 355, "wm 17> 1355. Others (2) will have it that it was the 15th 
e July 1379. Others (3) are of opinion that he departed 
(2) Hottinger. this life in the year 1380. 
— 23 [B] He wrote ſeveral books.) He wrote them in his 
%% mother-tongue : The moſt conſiderable were tranſlated 
(3) 19> 42-45 into Latin by Surius, and publiſhed at Cologn, in 
pos eg w—_ the year 1548, in the following order. Hiſtoria vitæ 
pag. 847, apud & converfionis Foannis Tauler. Conciones de tempore. 
Georg. Frideric. Conciones de Santis. De weris virtutibus, inflitutionibuſ* 
Heupelium, in que divinis. Epiftole devotionem, divinumque amorem 
mar * Jpirantes. Propbetiæ de plagis noſtri temporis. Cantica 
rata, pag. alt. ſuædam. ſpiritualia animæ Deum impendio amantis. De 


concerning 


novem rupibus ſive gradibus Chriftiane penfectionis. Spe- 

culum 0 12 & exemplar — noftri J. Chriftt. 

Convivium M. Eckardi jucundum & pium. Colloquium 

Theologi & Mendici. Oratio fidelis præparatoria ad 

mortem. Præparationes quatuor notabiles ad mortem ft- 

licem. Notabilis alia ad mortem felicem præparatio. De 

decem cacitatibus, & quatuordecim divini amoris radi- 

cibus libellus. Note, that all the works, whoſe titles I 

have ſet down, except the ſermons, are collections out 

of Taulerus, and intermixed with the writings of ſome | Takes fo 
other authors (4). Note alſo, that the work intituled, N Lalke, 
Sermones quibus explanatio evangeliorum que diebus Do- Diſſert. de Seip 
minicis ac feſtis ſanftorum enarrari ſolent, comprehendi- tor aug _ k 
was printed at Augſburg, in folio, in the year 1 _ * pag. bod, 

| 2 | 
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10% George Fr 
dericus Heupe” 
hus, in Memo- 
ria J. Tauleri 


 refaurata, f. B. 


(5) Thomaſ. ; 
Schediaſma Hi- 
for, de Philo- 
ſoph. Gentili, 
Gnofticorum 
Hare, & Theo: 
logia Myſtica, 
pope 75 apud 
eurd, ibid. 


(3) Amſterdam 
1700, printed by 


Henry Wetſtein. 


(0) Lettre tou- 


chant les Auteurs 
Myſtiques, pag. 
12, 13, 


(10) Georg. Frid, 
Heupelius, folio 
B verſo, He cites 
Poſſevin. Appa- 


rat. Sacr, Tom, i * 


(11) Id. ibid. 


(t2) Id. ibid. 
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concerning which there are different opinions: they are blamed by ſome Catholics, and 
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commended by ſome Proteſtants [C]. It cannot be denied that he corrupts ſeveral of his 
readers by leading them into Fanaticiſm [D]. We ſhall ſee below the character which 


Baſil in 1521 and 1522 in folio, at Francfort in 1681 
in 4to, and that the Augſburg edition does not contain 
all the ſermons that are to be found in the other edi- 


tions (5). Some will have it, that Taulerus is the 


author of a book intituled, Theohogia Germanica, printed 
in 1518, 1519, 1520, 1528, 1681, Sc. No body 
doubts that the perſon who tranſlated it into Latin, 
under the name of Fohannes Theophilus, was Sebaſtian 
Caſtalio. Many are of opinion, that Taulerus is not 
the author of that book: For, ſay they, he is quoted 
in it, and the author ſtyles himſelf prieſt and warden 
of the order of the Knights of the Teutonic order, in 
their houſe at Francfort (6). James Thomaſius has 


made a collection of ſeveral encomiums beſtowed upon 


that book (7). But ſee particularly the Preface to the 


French edition (8) of Theologia Germanica, and the let- 


ter concerning myſtical authors at the end of that 
edition. You will find in the preface many particulars 
concerning the book tranſlated into Latin by Caſta- 


lio, and the following paſſage may be ſeen in the let- 


ter. Taulerus wrote in old German, which is rarely 
© to be met with. Surius made a Latin tranſlation of 


it, printed ſeveral times at Paris, and at Cologn, 
* till the year 1615, which now ſerves inſtead of the 
original. There are many German editions of it, 


publiſhed both by the Roman Catholics and the 
Proteſtants : The Flemings have alſo printed it ſe- 


yeral times; but the old Flemiſh edition of Franc- 
fort in 1565, is altered, as well as that which M. 


Serrarius publiſhed at Hoorn, about forty years ago, 
though otherwiſe the latter contains more pieces of 
the author than any other. The beſt is that of Ant- 
werp 1685 : However, his inſtitutions, his letters, 


and his exerciſes upon the paſſion, are wanting in 


« 
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© it; but they are to be found by themſelves, the two 
© firit with this title Medulla Anime, of which there 
© 1s an old French edition, but inferior to a new and 
« yery fine tranſlation, both of his Inſtitutions, printed 
6 
C 
« 
4 
4 
5 
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at Paris in 1668, and of his Exerciſes upon the paſ- 


ſion, printed in the ſame place the next year, with 
the Exerciſes of the pious Eschius, upon the pur- 
gative, illuminative, and unitive life, thereunto ſub- 
joined. Father Mabillon, in the catalogue inſerted 
at the end of his Trazte des Etudes Monaſtiques, places 
Taulerus's works among the ſpiritual books, tranſla- 
ted into French. 1 never ſaw his Sermons among 
his works, though they 'are the moſt conſiderable 
part of them: And I am ſure that this treatiſe con- 
cerning the poor life of Feſus Chriſt is much leſs to be 
found there, ſince it is wanting in Surius's Latin 
tranſlation, and is only to be found in German and 
* Flemiſh (9). | 
LC] They are blamed by ſome Catholics, and commended 
by ſome Proteſtants.) Eccius ſaid that Taulerus was a 
doating man, ſuſpected of hereſy, and one who ought 


always to have remained in obſcurity. Vocavit Eccius 


Taulerum ſomniatorem, hereſeos arguit, & ut prorſus 
lateret, & nunguam in monaſteria involaret optavit (10). 
Bloſius vigorouſly oppoſed this cenſure. © Eccio ſtrenue 
* ſe oppoſuit Ludovicus Blaſius Abbas Lztienſis qui 
* Taulerum Carholice fidei integerrimum cultorem ap- 
* Pellavit, dixit ea gue ſcripfit ſana & plane divi- 
na efſe, optavitque in nomive domini, ut Taule- 
rus ubique gentium cognitus t, & d pluribus 
diligentiſſime legeretur : addit minus circumſpectum 
Eccium, Taulerum nondum ſatis d ſe lectum dam- 
naſſe (11) - - - Eccius was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the Abbot Ludowicus Bloſius, who called Taulerus a 
moſt hearty maintainer of the Catholic Faith, and ſaid, 
that his writings were not only ſound but even divine, 
and wiſhed in God's name, that Jaulerus were known 


that Eccius had been too fly and condemned Taule- 
rus before he had ſufficiently read him. This judg- 
ment of Bloſius Poitevin mentions and approves (12). 
pondanus takes Taulerus's part, and ſays he foretold 
Wickliff's hereſies, and praiſes Bloſius his apologiſt. 
Cujus (Jauleri) extant ſermones, & alii tractatus un- 


6 2 22 1 
I ctionem divini ſpiritus referentes : prædixitque hæ- 


5 reſes contra Sacramenta & Dogmata Eccleſi æ Ca- 
tholicæ brevi ab Wickleffo orituras. Contra cujus 


8 or. en ſeripſit Ludovicus Bloſius, 


all over the world, and moſt diligently read : he adds, 
a 


a man 


« recentior ejuſdem Spiritus Sancti devotiſſimus diſci- 

pulus (13). - - - - Taulerus's ſermons are extant 

and other treatiſes, which ſeem as if inſpired; he alſo n 
* foretold the herefies which Wickliff ſhould ſoon broach num. 15. 285 
© againſt the ſacraments, and the doctrines of the Catbo- 

lie Church. His apology, in anſwer to thoſe who 
* cenſured him, wwas written by Ludovicus Blofius, a 
© later and moſt zealous diſciple of the ſame holy Spirit. 
Sixtus Senenſis highly commends the devotion of our 
Dominican (14). I have read in Hottinger (15), that ; 
ſome Catholics call Taulerus an Hereſiarch, and ſay 2 = 
that ſeveral people doubted of his ſalvation ; but an Biblioth. Sancte, 
apparition removed their doubts. Luther was one of pag. 336, Edit. 
thoſe, who beſtowed great encomiums upon Taulerus. Colon. 1626, 

* Hunc doctorem, /ays he (16), ſcio quidem ignotum . 224 Ws 
* eſſe Scholis Theologorum, ideoque forte contempti- y', 28 

© bilem, ſed ego plus in eo (licet totus Germanoram 
vernacula ſit conſcriptus) reperi Theologiæ ſolidæ & (15) Hottinger. 
ſynceræ quam in univerſis omnium univerſitatum ubi ſupra : He 
* Scholaſticis Doctoribus repertum eſt, aut reperiri poſ- e Bzovius an. 
« fit in ſuis ſententiis - This doctor, e he, 1 N 55.85 
« know is not taken notice of in the ſchools of Divinity, N | 

© and therefore perhaps deſpiſed, but I have found more (16) Luther. 

* ſolid and ſound Divinity in him, though all his works Tom. i, Latin. 
are written only in the German language, than in all 7 mw of 13 865 
the ſcholaſtic doctors the univerſities ever produced, or Nu Alo B 
than can be found in their opinions.” Let us ſee what — a | 
he wrote to Spalatinus (17). Si te delectat puram 


* ſolidam antique ſimillimam Theologiam legere in (17) Idem, Tom, 


* Germanica lingua effuſam, ſermones Joh. Tauleri 1. Eig. Ep:/ol. 
prædicatoriæ profeſſionis comparare tibi potes. Ne- ad Spalat, 


. . . 2 — 0 6. a 5 
* que enim ego vel in Latina vel in noſtra lingua Theo- or 7 a, 


* logiam vidi ſalubriorem, & cum evangelio conſonan- apud Heupelium, 


© tiorem. = - - F you like to read pure ſolid Divinity, ibid. 


_* ſuch as the primitive was, expreſſed in the German 


© tongue, you may conſult the ſermons of Foh. Taulerus, 

that famous preacher. Nor have I, either in the Latin 

or our own tongue, met with ſounder Divinity, or more 

* agreeable to the Goſpel.” Luther's encomiums upon 

Taulerus have been prefixed more than once to the | 
works of that myſtical Divine (18). Some affect to, | 
ſay, that Luther ſpoke of him in this manner, either (73) Chriſtoph. 


before he made his attack againſt Popery, or during e wy 


. in brevi Judicio 
the firſt years of his reformation, and afterwards grew Theoloęico de 
more reſerved in praiſing that writer. Poſt illa tem- Libello Germa- 
fora ubi B. wiro datum fuit tenebras papales magis ma- peg rien oy 
giſque ſuperare, & negotium cum novis prophetis inter- {Hor = Tia 
celſit in Taulero ejuſque Theologia commendandis cœpit t in 1681. 
parcior (19). Nay, they quote a ſermon, wherein he 
cenſures him for a pernicious doctrine, namely, that (19) Id. ibid. 
we ought not to pray to God. Taulerus exemplo Vel. 4 3: 

* neſcio quo docere yult eſſe a precibus deſiſtendum: 

© ſed hac doctrina nihil eſt pernicioſius: nimis enim 

© ad intermittendas preces jam antea propenſi ſumus 

(20). - - - - Taulerus, I know not by whoſe example, Cds 

« teacheth, that aue ought to defiſt from praying: but no- (20 ) 3 i e 
* thing is more pernicious than this doctrine: for aue are publico habitis 

© too apt already to forget our prayers.” However it be, Dominica Re- 
Michael Neander, Nicolas Hunnius, Dorſcheus, Quen- — , Edit. 
ſtedt, Spener, Arndius (21), and ſome other Luthe- 5 As 2 2 
rans, have beſtowed fine encomiums upon Taulerus ; Loeberum, ibid. 
and Flacius Illyricus places him among the witneſſes felis A 2 werſo, 
of the truth (22). Let us conclude this remark with 

the words of a modern Myſtic. * Every good man (21) See their 
* that knows him muſt needs like and approve him. eee e = 
Hence it is, that the wiſeſt Proteſtants, Dr Arndius, ſupr * fol 5 4 
Pr Mullerus, and many others, without excepting 
Luther and Melancthon, have commended him no (22) See the 

© leſs than the Roman Catholics, as may be ſeen at fame Heupelius, 
the beginning of the German edition of his Ser- Vl. uli. 

* mons, procured by the pious Arndius, and alſo be- 


« fore that of all the works of this author which was (23) Lettre tou- 


«* publiſhed by the famous Dr Spener, and re- printed . . 


« ſeveral times (23) at Francfort *, Pag. 11. 
[D] 1 cannot be denied that he corrupts ſeveral of his 

readers, by leading them into Fanaticiſm.) Beza deſpiſed * In 1680, and 

him very much: Sainte Aldegonde looked upon him 692, &. 

as an Enthuſiaſt : Voetius _ him only for a man, 

who, without being a downright Enthuſiaſt, ſaid 


many things that made way for the Enthuſiaſm of ſome (24) See the 


ſectaries (24). Here follows a paſſage of Hoornbeeck : % Heupelius, 
« Fuerunt ſub Papatu, qui vel inſcii, vel imprudentes * I 
Ggge * viam 


A». 
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(5) See remark 
A], of the ar- 
ticle SPINOZA, 


( 26) Hoorn- 
beeck, Summa 


Controv. lib. vi, 


Pag · m. 408. 


a man well ſkilled in theſe matters gives of him EJ. We ſhould do him wrong, 
did we not diſtinguiſh him from thoſe myſtical men, who have taught in Chriſtianity 
ſomething like the errors of the Eaſtern Philoſophers [7], which I have mentioned in 


the article of Spinoza (6). 


vam multim ſtraverunt Enthuſiaſticis illis, ſua 
© Theologia aſticd, quemadmodum loquuntur, & libel- 
© lis pietatis, quibus terminis & phraſibus duris, my- 
« ticis & allegoricis, tum inſpirationis, tum deificatio- 
nis, &c. utebantur, & ab aliis pro enthuſiaſmis ſuis 
© habiti vel accepti poſtea fuerunt. Quales, Johannes 


de Schoonhovia, Fob. Taulerus, quem inter Pontificios, 


© Eckius ; inter noſtros Marnixius carpunt : defendit 


autem Lud. Bloſius, fingulari pro eo apologia (25). 


© There were ſome under the Papacy, abo either igno- 
© rantly, or imprudently, very much paved the way for 
© thoſe Enthufiaſts, by their myſtical Divinity, as it 


© avas called, and by books of piety, wherein were uſed 


© the harſh myſtical and allegorical terms and phraſes of in- 


« ſdiration, deification, &c. which avere afterwards bor- 


© rowed and received by others in their Enthufiaſms. 


* Such as Johannes de Schoonhovia, Joh. Taulerus, 


© avho has been cenſured by Eckins, among the Roman 


(26) Nicolas 


Hunnius, in 


Confider. nove - 


Paracelſ. & Wei- 
gel. Theol. apud 
Heupelium, ibid. 
fol. B 3. 


(27) Hevpelius, 


ibid, 


(2$) That is, 
Taulerus, 


(29) Lettre ſur 
les Auteurs My- 
ſtiques, pag. 11, 
12. 


(30) See, above, 
the remark 
LA]. of the ar- 
ticle SOMMO- 
NA-CODOM. 


© Catholics, and by St Aldegonde among us : but he is 
< vindicated by Lud. Blofius in a particular apology.” 
Nicolas Hunnius, and ſome other Lutherans, had the 
ſame opinion of Taulerus. Ex quibus & permultis 
« {imilibus .. . . proclive eſt judicium ferre, an non 
* Taulerus per ſe, minimum per accidens, Schwwenck- 
« feldianorum, Anabaptiſtarum, & Weigelianorum fig- 
* mentis anſam dederit (26). - - - - From which, and a 
great many others of the like kind : . . . it is eaß to 
judge, whether Taulerus of himſelf, and not at all by 
accident, has not given à handle to the fiftions of the 
* Schwenckfeldians, the Anabaptiſts, and the Weige- 
5 lians,” Heupelius, ſo often quoted by me, reduces 
his whole diſputation to theſe two propoſitions : 1. 
That Taulerus deſerves to be recommended to the 
ſtudents in Divinity. 2. That he ought to be read 
with caution; for, ſays he, there are ſome falſe do- 
ctrines in his works, and ſome phraſes that ſeem to 
favour the Enthuſiaſts and Quietiſts. Quod non ſolum 
haud pauci in eo reperiantur errores approbati, qui in 
ſermonibus edit. Francaf. 1621, & 1681, diligenter 
ſunt annotati, ſed etiam non raro dictionibus & formulis 
loquendi utatur, que videntur Enthuſiaſtis nominatim 
Weigelianis, & guos non ita pridem D. Michael de Mo- 
linos in 1talia excluſit, Quietiſtis favere (27) 

[E] The character, which a man, well-ſkilled in theſe 
matters, gives of him.) The character of that myſtical 
* author (28), in my opinion, is this, That the ſoul, 
by the mortification of her paſſion, and vices, by 
the practice of virtue, by the denial and renunciation 
© of herſelf, of her deſires, of her will, ſelf- love, and 
of her whole activity, and of all created beings, 
* ſhould return into her internal ſtate, looking for 
« Gop there, and finding him at laſt, who manifeſts 
* himſelf there, by the birth of his divine Word, and 
* the inſpiration of his holy Spirit : and that after- 
* wards, by a laſting and continual introverſion, ſhe 
* ſhould continue in that ſtate of interiority, in which 
© Gop may work in her his will, his wonders, and 
© his ſpecial direction; of which nevertheleſs that 
author ſpeaks but generally (29).” Theſe are the 
words of the author of the new edition of the Theo/ogica 
Germanica. eg 

[F] Something like the errors of the Eaſtern Philoſo- 
pbers.] It is ſurpriſing that theſe myſtical Chriſtians, 
and theſe Heathen Philoſophers, ſhould have had ſo 
exactly the ſame notions, that one would think they 
had agreed among themſelves to vent the ſame follies, 
ſome in the eaſt, and ſome in the weſt. What a won- 
derful concert there is between people who never ſaw, 
and never heard of one another! I am going to cite a 
paſſage, which will ſhew us that ſome myſtical men 
have taught the transformation of all things into Gop, 
and an identification, which would reduce the Creator 
and the creatures to a kind of nothingneſs, that is, to 
an eternal ination. This is very like the Nireupan 
of the Siameſe (30). Theſe myſtical men ſuppoſed the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and aſcribed the whole action 
to the three Perſons, and ſo they believed that the di- 
vine Eſſence itſelf did nothing; and that when the 
ſoul is transformed into Go p's Eſſence, and raiſes her- 
{elf above the three Perſons, ſhe enjoys as great a reſt 


R = .a * * * a * aA K _ a£a a a © 


as if ſhe were annihilated. Ruyſbroch ſhall be my wit- 
neſs. * Itaque, /ays he (31), ne quis aliquo implicetur 
ac ſeducatur errore, diligenter falſos hoſce Prophetas, 
me eos depingente, animadvertat. Qui primi generis 
* ſunt, Dei eſſentiam ſe eſſe ajunt\ ſupra divinitatis 


Sanctus operatur. Putant ergo ſe ipſo Sano Spiritu 
* eſſe ſuperiores, & ſe neque ipſo, neque ejus gratia 

habere opus : dicunt enim non modo nullam creatu- 
ram, ſed nec ipſum quidem Deum quicquam eis 
vel conferre vel auferre poſſe. Quidam etiam ejus 
ſunt ſententiæ, ut animas ſuas ex Dei ſubſtantia 
creatas affirment, cumque mortui fuerint, rurſum ſe 
futuros eſſe id quod antea fuerant : perinde ut {cy- 
phus aquæ hauſtus ex fonte, fi in ipſum fontem re- 
fundatur, idem eſt quod fuit prius. Ajunt præterea, 


ſi quis per cœlum omne pervagetur, nullum eum 


neque angelorum, neque animarum, neque ordinum, 
neque gloriæ, neque præmiorum diſcrimen diſtinctio- 
nemque reperturum; ſiquidem nihil illic, niſi ſim- 
plicem quandam beatamque eſſentiam, omni actione 
vacantem, eſſe arbitrantur: Addunt his, poſt extre- 
mum judicii diem omnes omnino homines, malos 


unam eandemque Dei eſſentiam, quæ in omnem 
æternitatem abſque ulla actione ſemper ocio vacatura 
ſit, eſſe futuros. Atque eam ob rem nihil neque ſcire, 
neque cognoſcere, neque velle, nec amare, nec cogi- 
tare, non gratias agere, non laudare, ſed nec deſide- 


rare, nec habere volunt. Nam ſupra Deum & ſine 


Deo eſſe, nec in ulla re Deum quzrere nec invenire, 


atque demum ab omnibus prorſus immunes eſſe vo- 


lunt. Et hoc ipſi perfectam appellant ſpiritas pau- 
pertatem. Verum ejuſcemodi paupertas in cœlo mi- 


plat. 
perſonas, adeoque ſe eſſe ocioſos, ac ſi non eſſent: Fag. 


* quandoquidem Dei eſſentia non agit, ſed Spiritus oy 


(31) Ruyſbro- 
chius, in Libro 
de vera Contem- 
cap. xix, 
445. apud 
iſb. Vottium, 
in Exercitiis Pie. 
tatis, cap. ti, 


Pag. $6, 


nime invenitur, neque in Deo, neque in angelis, neque 


in ſanctis, ſed nec in hominibus bonis toto orbe ter- 
rarum. Itaque non nifi* diabolica & tartarea pau- 
pertas eſt. - - - - Therefore, ſays he, let every every one 
in order to prevent their being ſeduced and led away 
into error, diligently attend to my deſcription of" theſe 
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* falſe prophets. Thoſe of the firſt kind affirm themſelves 


© to be the divine Eſſence, ſuperior to the perſons of the 
Divinity, and therefore to be unaftive as if they were 
not in being; becauſe the Divine Eſſence is at reſt, 
and the Holy Ghoſt only operates. They hold ther:ſelves 
* therefore to be ſuperior to the Holy Ghoſt itſelf, and 19 be 
in no want either of the Holy Ghoſt, or of it's influence: 
for they ſay that not only no creature, but not even GOD 
* himſelf can add to, or take from them in any reſpect. 
© Some alſo have embraced ſuch an opinion, that they 
* affirm their ſouls to be created out of the divine fub- 
* ſtance, and that after death they are again to return from 
* auhence they came, as a glaſs ofewater taken out of a foun- 
* tain, if it is poured again into the fountain, is the fame 
* ewith what it was formerly. They ſay moreover, that 
* if any one was to traverſe the whole Heavens, he 
* awould find no difference nor diſtinctiun among angels, 
fouls, orders, glories, or rewards ; for that they be- 
lieve nothing to be there but a certain fimple «nd happy 
efſence, void of all action: they add farther, that 
after the day of judgment, all men univerſally, the bad 
as well as the good, together auith G O D himfetf, will 
make up only one and the ſame divine Eſſence, which bl 
enjoy an abſolute reft and inaction to all eternity. Aud 
for this reaſon, that they will neither know, under ſtand, 
ewill, love, think, return thanks for, nor praiſe, ne 
nor fo much as defire, or haue any thing. For they 
awill have themſelves to be ſuperior to and ind:pendant 
of GOD, and in no ripe avanting to ſeek or 10 find 
GO D, but, in ſhort, abjolutely exempt from all things. 


E 


fort of poverty is not to be met with, neither in G O P, 
nor in the angels, nor in the ſaints, nor even in good 
men, any where upon the face of the earth, therefore 
* this poverty is only diabolical and helliſb. Our I. aulerus 
always differs from theſe doaters, and very ſolidly con- 
futes thoſe who fancy they are only a meer paſſive in- 
ſtrument in the hand of Gov (32). 


„ 


I 


And this they call a perfect poverty of ſpirit. But this 


2) See the pal. 
| ſage of Taulerus, 
quoted by Voe- 
tius, ub! fupr az 
Pag 78, 79 
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5 ated | 
Veidelberg 
26th of 
1610, It 
149 amon 
publiſhed | 
Remonſtr 
the editio! 
the year 
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TM 


' maids had got the plague, he left his houſe in the night-time, but came home again ſoon () Paulus Fre- 


#1 id. Your 
dus, Diſpute Se- 
Eck. Tem. 1, 
8 


2) That letter 
v dated from 
Heidelberg the 
26th of Auguſt 
1610, It is the 
149 among thoſe 
publiſhed by the 
Remonſtrants in 
the edition of 
the year 1684. 


TAURELLUS. TAUVRY. 


TAURELLUS (Nicor as) a Phyſician, and a Philoſopher, was born at 
Montbelliard, the twenty-ſixth of November 1547. He was admitted Maſter of 
Philoſophy at Tubingen in the year 1565, and when the magiſtrates of Nuremberg 


303 


founded an univerſity at Altdorf, in the year 1581, they gave him the profeſſorſhip in (a) Taken from 
Phyſic (a). He diſcharged it with great ability: but becauſe he departed from the Melchior Adam, 
opinions commonly received, he had ſome enemies, and fell out with the Divines. Thoſe u, 1 2 
of Heidelberg cried him down as an Atheiſt (AJ. He died at Altdorf in September | 


1606 (b). It was a time of peſtilence; and as ſoon as he ſaw that one of his ſervant- ( Id. ibis. 


after, and died the ſame day (c). He publiſhed ſome books which made a noiſe [BJ], ber in The 


a : . tro Virorum il- 
He was a little man; hence it was that a Poet, alluding to the word Taurellus, a lufirium, pag. 
diminutive of Taurus, beſtowed this encomium upon him, that he was Taurellus in body, 3e. 


but Taurus in mind, Corpore Taurellus, Taurus es ingenio. It is one of the verſes of an (4) Tales from 


elegy, that was made in his praiſe when he was admitted to the degree of Doctor of 4 rf = 
Phyſic in the univerſity of Baſil (d). > R296; worſe, 
[A] The Divines of Heidelberg cried him down as an * lifts : in which J am for allowing the freedom of Socra- 
Aibeiſi.] Giſbertus Voetius tells us what was the * zes : nor does this regard Divinity, but Phiſie, Natural 
occaſion of it. He puts the queſtion to him (1). © Philoſophy, and Mathematics: as, on the contrary, Meta- 
« Cur Theologi Heidelbergenſes ante annos aliquot Nicol. phyſics, Pneumatology, and Natural Theology, belong not fa 
© Taurelluam Philoſophum non ignobilem dixerint © properly, much leſs folely, to Phyfic, Natural Philoſophy, 
Atheum Medicum, in Literis (2) ad Deputatos Synodi and Mathematics, as to Divinity. Let therefore the you 

Holland. ſuper libro & causã Conr. Vorſtii perſcriptis? readers peruſe with candor his Philoſophical reflexions, 
© Ft an non falcem miſerint in alienam meſſem, & in- avhich are above nature.” Tho' that famous author 
« digne traduxerint iſtius aliorumque ſimilium magno- would not plainly condemn the Heidelberg Divines, 
rum virorum inventa ad illuſtrandam & perficiendam he gives us room to believe that they were too haſty. 
* Philoſophiam. - - -,- did the Heidelberg Divines, Such accuſations ought to be very rarely preferred. 
« ſome years ago call Nicblas Taurellus, that eminent It appears, on the other hand, that he does juſtice to 
« Philoſopher, an Atheiflical Phyfician, in their Letters that profeſſor, who was certainly a man of great parts, 
© to the Deputies of the Dutch ſynod, written on the and a ſubtile diſputant. I have quoted, in another 
* occaſion of the book and cauſe of Vorſtius? Aud did they place (3), a paſſage wherein it is ſaid, that the ſame 


- : 8 In the article 
not meddle in a matter no way belonging to them, and Divine ＋ tp him with Atheiſm : but I muſt obſerve (4 GORLA. 
* unworthily traduce him, and other great mens inventions, here, that t 


e terms of the original are not ſo ſtrong : US. 
« towards illuſtrating and improving Philoſophy.” And 


he only calls him an aſſertor of paradoxes, A/?rtio SONNY Is 
he anſwers it thus: Arbitror eus reſpexiſſe paradoxa mapa HofZoniys Taurelli (4). | (4) Voetius, in 


non pauca quæ imprimis Compendio Metaphyfico, & [B] He publiſhed ſome books which made a moiſe | 3 
Triumpho Philoſophie inſpargit; & ad divina ac Thelo- A Method of Prognoſtics in Phyſic; notes upon the laris. 

gica paſſim applicat; quibus limites communes hodier- works of Arnaldus a Villanova : Diſeuſſiones Phyſicæ 

no Chriſtianiſmo Theologiz tranſiliri, & dogmata de mundo contra Piccolomineum : Diſcuſſiones Phyfice & 

nonnulla conquaſſari, atque adeo Scepticis, Libertinis, Metaphyfice de cœlo adverſus eundem: Alpes cæſæ, it is 

aliiſque fanaticis & ſecundi generis Atheis cauſam a book againſt Cæſalpinus: de infiniti continui ſechiune: 3 

nimis tradi non immerito metuendum eſt. De inten- de rerum eternitate. I have quoted in another place (5 Iren 

tione illius viri nolumus judicare, nec cætera ejus a book, wherein he advances a particular opinion, 4 1 

inquirimus. Aliter etiam judicamus de ingeniofis concerning the ſouls of beaſts. See the titles inſerted 

ipſius diſputationibus, in naturalibus contra Piccolo- in a paſſage out of Voetius, in the foregoing remark. 

mineum, Czfalpinum, alioſque phyſicos : ubi om- He had begun a book de U/iis per ſe jub/ihtentibus, 

nem libertatem Socraticam tollere nolimus : nec ſome pieces whereof were printed after his death, 

theologici hoc fori eſt, ſed medici, phyſici, ma- with a new edition of the tract de Cæꝰ & Mundo. 

thematici : quomodo vice verſa, metaphyſica, pneu- Picart, his colleague, took care of that edition at Am- 

* matologica, & theologica naturalia non tam, nedum berg, in 1611, in 8yo. It appears from theſe frag- 

* ſolius, phyſico-medici & mathematici fori ſunt, quam ments that Taurellus underſtood very well the nature 

* theologici. Videant ergo juniores, ut cum judicio of ſubſtance, and wherein it is diſtinguiſhed from ac- 

* legant philoſophemata ejus, quæ naturalia tranſcen- cidents. It is ſomewhat ſtrange that the liberty he 

* dunt, - - - - I imagine they had an eye to the ſe- took to confute Ariſtotle ſhould have expoſed him ſo 

* weral paradoxes, which he has advanced, eſpecially much to the hatred of Divines : for he principally 

in his Compendium Metaphyſicum, ard Triumphus confuted the doctrines of Ariſtotle that are contrary 

* Philoſophiz ; and has every where applied to Divine to religion. This we may ſee particularly in a book 

and Theological ſubjects: which there is too much reaſon of his, printed at Marpurg, in 1604, in 8vo, and in- 

* to fear may be made uſe of in modern Chriſtianity to tituled, De Rerum eternitate : Nicolai Taurelli Mont- 

* break through the uſual bounds of Divinity, to ſap the beloardenſis, Med. & Phyfices in Altdor ffenſs Noricorum 

* foundation of ſome of it's doctrines, and conſequently to Academia Profeſſoris, Metaphyfices Univerſalis partes 

* make too great conceſſions to Sceptics, Libertines, and quatuor. In quibus placita Ariſtotelis, Vallefiii, Picco- 

* other Fanatics, and Atheiſts of the ſecond rate. I ſhall lominei, Cæſalpini, Societatis Conimbricenſis, aliorumque 

* form no judgment as to his invention, nor enquire into other diſcutiuntur, examinantur atque refutantur. He therein 

; particulars of him. I have a quite different opinion of him clearly and ſolidly confutes Ariſtotle's opinion, con- 


a ‚ W a a M a ©f R 6 „ 


— his ingenious diſputations in Natural Philoſophy, cerning the eternity of the world. He was certainly 


againft Piccolominæus, Cæſalpinus, and other Natura- one of the beſt Metaphyſicians of that age. 


TAUVRY (DANIEL), Doctor of Phyſic, of the Faculty at Paris, was born at 
Laval, and there maintained a general Theſis in Philoſophy at ten years of age. He was 
Phyſician of the Faculty at Angers, at the age of fifteen, He compoſed ſeveral works 
— Anatomy, and Phyſic [A], and was an illuſtrious member of the Royal Academy of 


ciences. He died at Paris the firſt of March 1701, at thirty- two years of age (a). 6 


lant, for March 
1701. 
[4] He compoſed ſeveral works in Anatomy and Paris in 1698, in two volumes in 12mo. See the 
{l) See the Wit P 2 ic.] That which is intituled, Nouvelle Anatomie Journal des Sawans of the fourteenth of July, 1698. 
2 ws Sga- 7a:/onnee, was printed at Paris in 1690 in 12mo (1): In the ſame place was publiſhed, in 1699, a new edition 
548, Daa %t it has been tranſlated into Engliſh (2). His new pra- of the Traite des Medicamens, which he had reviſed, 
tir. Ciice in acute Diſeaſes, and in thoſe which depend corrected, and enlarged. The tenth Journal des Sa- 
VE upon the fermentation of liquids, was publiſhed at vans of the ſame year takes notice of it (3). (J Page 189, 
Acupelles de la Repub): | Dutch Editicn, 
| publique des Lettres, March 1702, pag. 357. 
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546. 


„ee ch. T EC MES S A, the daughter of a Phrygian Prince [4], was made a priſoner 
er, Ib. v, vr. when the Grecians ravaged all the countries adjacent to Troy. Ajax liked her ſo well 
that he made her his concubine. She forgot, by degrees, the fall of her family, and 
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(5) Juſtin. 15. conceived ſuch an affection for Ajax, who promiſed to make her a queen (a), that ſhe 


xliv, cap. iii. 


33» 


was extremely afflicted at his death [BJ. He had by her a ſon called Euryfaces, who 
(c) Lib. i, fag. reigned in Salamis, after the deceaſe of Telamon, Ajax's father. Teucer, the ſecond 
ſon of Telamon, had a mind to return into Salamis, after he had ſettled in the iſle of 


airy af Cyprus 3 but Eury faces prevented him (b). The Athenians had a particular veneration 
cap, for Ajax and his ſon. Pauſanias ſays (c) that the honours, which had been decreed to 


(e) Dictys, Cret. 


them, continued even to his time, and that there was ſtill to be ſeen at Athens an altar 


75. v, See bere- Of Euryſaces. We find in Plutarch (d) the privileges granted to the tribe of Hantides, 
ge.“ remark and the encomiums on that tribe. I find nothing concerning the other ſon of Ajax, 


Lj. 


mentioned by Dictys Cretenſis, whom he calls Achantides (e). His mother's name was 


Cf) DiQys, ibid. Glauca. He was put into Teucer's hands, as well as Euryſaces, when the Grecians took 
(% 4pud Ser- ſhipping in order to go home (5). Some have ſaid (g) that Telamon grew angry with 
vium, in 2Ened: Teucer, becauſe he did not bring back with him Tecmeſſa and Euryſaces. He embarked on 


lib. i, ver. 619, 


zobere infead of board a veſſel which made more haſte than the reſt. Pauſanias obſerves (v) that Ajax's 


Theomiſſam rea 
Tecmeſſam, and 


ſacen read Eury- 


poſterity was not very illuſtrious, and the private life of Ajax is the reaſon he gives for 51. 
 inflead of Turi- it; this, I think, is a falſe reaſon [C], I do not believe that, Leſcaloperius had any grounds 


(b) Lib. ü, bag. 


=” for ſaying, that Julius Cæſar compoſed a tragedy intitled, Tecmeſſa [D]. 


5 A daughter of a Phrygian Prince.) Dictys Cre- 
(1) Lib. ii, hs. calls him Teuthrantes. He ſays, that Ajax 
killed him atari certamine. Every body will tranſ- 
late theſe words as he thinks fit, and perhaps ſome 
readers will underſtand them of a duel. Afterwards 
Ajax took, plundered, and burnt the town of that 
Phrygian, whoſe daughter, Tecmeſſa, was carried away, 
with the reſt of the booty, and adjudged to Ajax, 
when the booty was divided. Poft paucos dies * erg 
atque incenſa civitate magnam vim prædæ abſtrahit, 
abducens Tecmeſſam filiam regis . . . Ac deinde Hjaci ob 
egregia laborum facinora Teuthrantis filiam Tecmeſſam 
concedunt. If we believe Horacs, the captive won 


(2) Movit Aja- Ajax's heart by her beauty (2). Sophocles (3) does 


cem, Telamone not agree with Dictys in every particular: for he ſays, 
natum, that Tecmeſſa's father was already dead (4), when his 


8 dominions were laid waſte by Ajax: and that it was 


meſſæ. his widow, who was killed when the town was taken. 
The Heart of A. 'Tecmeſla ſpeaks to Ajax in theſe words: 3 


jax Telamon, 


Mas by bis cap- 


\ 7 1 Av | 2.4 5 \ 
tive's h auty won, SV Ne Kn pid e b 7p! ; 
Horat, Od. IV, Kal pnTeg dAA 1 Hç. (5) 700 QuoavTa f 


5 KeæbelN eU A Javacipuus oi xατ . N 
(3) In Ajace. Tu enim mihi patriam vaſtaſti bello, 

4% Be b e Matrem ſuſtuliſti, mors vero patrem 

Teleutas, Abripuit ad manes qui apud inferos ſunt. 


TY ON TA My country wretched by your ſword was made, 
the Scholiaſt ſays My mother murther'd, while my father's ſhade, 
upon that word. Far from your reach had been by death convey d. 


2 TiT8 [Sic 
Atwrnssreg, 20 [LB] Extremely affifed at his death.) Sophocles and 
3z 2AAZ, d Quintus Calaber furniſh her with very moving expreſ- 
e eee ſions. The firſt ſuppoſes that ſhe uſed many entrea- 
upon that — ties to prevent his killing himſelf; that ſhe begged of 

him not to leave her expoſed to a thouſand misfor- 

tunes by his death, and that ſhe preſſed it by remind- 


ing him of the pleaſures he had enjoyed with her. 


Ay dh Tor x 
My un Tegocivai, Teprvey 41 T1 ae 7490. 


Decet enim virum 
(6) Compare Memorem eſſe, fi quid illi ſuave accidit (6). 
with this the 
words of Dido, 
Si bene quid de 
te merui, fuit 
aut tibi quicquam 
Dulce meum. 


„The ſcholiaſt obſerves upon this, that Tecmeſſa puts 
ee N 2 Ajax in mind of what had paſſed between them in bed, 
En. lib. iv, ver. and that ſhe does it modeſtly, and like a chaſte wo- 


With ev'ry man who bears a grateful mind, 
Each fingle pleaſure muſt remembrance find. 


317 man (7). and not ſo bluntly as Hecuba in Euripides. 


O os e Everridns unge ,⏑.̃ l tic THV 


2 2 'ExaCnv ALyeoas TIE Tas giacas dT whewvas ei- 

PTTL cc 1 5 & \ 7 5 2 \ 

THis tcùvijs · xe TU Fes algen, Keivng d E 3 What 

ewill my daughter get by the amorous embraces fhe will 

afford you in her bed? The French ſtage is more nice 
an that of Athens. The moſt excellent pieces of Ra- 


cine would be hifled at for ſuch a plainneſs. 
, 


»/ Fd, ed 2 5 7 
Ecis dress; H TAV er eb QUATETAOV dETaACpdTaAN. 


[C] This, I think, is a falſe reafon.] T will not ob- 
ject to Pauſanias, that he ſays (8) Ajax ſucceeded his (8) Lib, 3 
33 by the mother's ſide, Who was King of 40. SOM 
egara (9): I would readily agree with him, that 
Ajax lived always in a private capacity, becauſe he (9) His name 
died before his father Telamon: But I deny that this s Alcathous 
can be the reaſon why his deſcendants were leſs illu- 
ſtrious than thoſe of Teucer, the ſecond ſon of Tela- 
mon: Theſe latter reigned in the iſle of Cyprus till 
Evagoras at leaſt, and the efore ſome deſcendants of 
Telamon made a great figure for many ages. Why? 


| Becauſe Teucer reigned ; but becauſe Ajax did not 


reign, his deſcendants were not very illuſtrious. This 

is Pauſanias's way of arguing. I repeat it again, 

this is a falſe way of reaſoning ; for Euryſaces, Ajax's 

ſon, ſucceeded to the kingdom of Salamis after the 

death of Telamon, juſt the ſame as if he had been a 

king's ſon (10.) But here is the reaſon why his de- (10) Juſtin, 13, 
ſcendants made no great figure in the world. He had xu, cap. cp, 
a ſon called Philzus, who gave away the kingdom of #. 

Salamis in order to be made a citizen of Athens : 

This we find in Pauſanias (11). From that time the (11) Lib. i, 
poſterity of Ajax, being diveſted of ſovereign authority, P#: 33+ 
could not poſſibly ſhine like that of the other ſon of 

Telamon. They had in the perſon of Miltiades, 

deſcended from that ſon of Euryſaces, all the luſtre 

that a family, not poſſeſſed of a kingdom, can have; 

but after all, they did not ſway the ſcepter as Teucer's 

poſterity did. I muſt obſerve, that Philzus, who, 
according to Pauſanias, was Euryfaces's ſon, and Ajax's 

grand-ſon, was Ajax's ſon, according to Herodotus (12). (2) Lib. vi, 
He was, according to the ſame Hiſtorian, the ſtem of cap. un. 
the Athenian acides, from whom Miltiades deſcended. 

Plutarch (13) will have it, that Philzus and Euryſaces, (13) In Vita $6- 
both Ajax's ſons, reſigned the property of the iſle of lonis, pag. 33: 
Salamis to the Athenians, in order to be made citi- 
zens of Athens. He adds, that Euryſaces reſided at 

Brauron in Attica, and Philzus at Melita (14); and (14) It was pan 


that Philzus gave his name to the Philaides, a a Sqn 


people of Attica, from whom Piſiſtratus derived his ther building, | 


original. Stephanus Byzantius ranks the Philaides un- there was a 
der the tribe called Ægeides (15), and fays, that Phi- temple of Eu- 
Izus, from whom that people had their name, was the faces, E. 
ſon of Ajax and Lyſide, the daughter of Caronus, the Fo age 28 
ſon of Lapithus. Tom. ii, fag 
[D] Leſcaliperiu n.. . . . ſays, that Julius Cæſar 442. 
compoſed a tragedy intitled Tecmeſſa.] This Jeſuit ob- 
ſerves, that the Romans inſerted the vowel u in ſeve. (15) Mr 4 
ral Greek words; which was practiſed to the time of — "rl Ws 
ulius Cæſar, who was the firſt author of a tragedy, ent mardle in- 
intituled, Tecmeſſa. Theſe are his words. In Alcv- ſcription, that 
mena, Alcumæon, Tecumeſſa, Hercules, /Eſculap1us, they yore 
& aliis ejuſmodi Græcis nominibus, vocalis u à prif- placed eile 
cis Latinis interjecta eſt, non tantum ubi carmen exit Oeneides 
eret, ut ait ille; ſed ubique paſlim, quod ita mos 
* etiam in ſolutà oratione. Atque ille mos 
© tenuit uſque ad ſulium Cæſarem, qui Tragediam de 
© Tecmeſſa primus ſcripſiſſe fertur, & ita pronunciart 
* jufſiſſe. Itaque poſt Tecmeſſam coptum eſt dict, ut! 
© hodieque dicimus, Alcmena, & Alcmzon : verd * 
Hercules & Zſculapius prævaluere, & adhuc inter- N Ciceron. 


© calariam retinent vocalem (16). - « In Alcumena, Al- de Nat Dear: 


a «a a «a xa 


* cUmeon jib, ii, page 0% 


(#) Avollod 
10. 11, Pag 
250. 


U pauſan. 
i, page 72 
Note, that 
erding to | 
rus Siculus, 
leus did it 
inadvertent 


(c Apollo 
ſupra, Ply! 
in Parall, | 
K . 


(1) Lib. 
R. 


ü, pag, 


i, fag. 


name 
hors. 


ſcalope- 
mmen- 
Diceron · 
DeoT- 
4g. 624 


(#) Apollodor. 


N 
- 8 
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s Alcumen, Tecumeſſa, Hercules, A ſculapius, and other had read the book of one of his brethren, he would 

« Greek words of that kind, the vowel u was inſerted by there have found the following paſſage: * Scribit 

« the antient Latins, not only where it was required in * ViRorinus, lib. 1. veteres nunquam c, & m conjun- 

« verſe, but every where throughout; becauſe it was cu- * xiſſe, uſque ad Julium Cæſarem, qui primus Alc- 

« flomary, even in proſe. And this cuſtom continued down * maon, Alcmena, Tecmeſſa, quos prius Alcumenam, 

« to Julius Ceſar, who is ſaid to be the firſt writer of * Tecumeſſam Alcumeonem ſcribebant (17). - - - - Vi- (17) Martinus, 
A tragedy on Tecmeſſa, and to have directed the word * Aorinus æurites, that the antients never joined c and del Rab 6 
« to be ſo pronounced. Therefore after Tecmeſſa, it became m together, till the time of Fulius Ceſar, who firſt 2 1 hen - 
« the faſhion to pronounce, as we now do, Alcmena and * wrote Alemæon, Alcmena, Tecmeſſa, which before were My du Rondel 
« Alcmaon Bus Hercules and Aſculapius kept their ground, * quritten Alcumæon, Alcumena, and Tecumeſſa." I do pointed out that 
« and yet retain the inter-placed vowel.” The Gram- not think Suetonius would have forgot this dramatic page to me. 
marian ViRorinus, was contented to fay, that Julius piece of Julius Czfar, if there had been any ſuch. 

Cæſar began to contract thoſe words. If Leſcaloperius | 


* * © 
* * 


5 N 0 
1 a ? 


TELAMON, the ſon of Aacus and Endeis [A], is one of the principal heroes 
of fabulous Hiſtory, He had two brothers, namely Peleus and Phocus ; but the latter 
was his brother only by the father's ſide (a). There aroſe ſuch a jealouſy between Phocus 
elloor- and the two others, that they plotted to kill him. They took their time as they were 
„ playing together at quoits. Some ſay, that Peleus killed Phocus, by throwing his quoit 
7 5 14, at his head (5) ; others ſay Telamon did it (c): and it is generally agreed that he who (0 Apollodor. 
i hy . did not kill him, was nevertheleſs an accomplice in that action (4). Aacus thought ee 


Note, that ac- 


becher Diodo- ſo [B], for he drove out Peleus (e), as well as Telamon. The latter retired into the iſle ( He reigned 


1 Siculus, Pe- Of Salamis, where Cychreus reigned, who gave him in marriage his daughter Glauca, RD of 
ny. and made him his ſucceſſor (7). Others ſay, that having no children he adopted yy 


Telamon for his heir (g). However it is certain, that Telamon reigned in the ifle of (f) —_— 
e. Salamis. After the death of Glauca, he married Peribœa, the daughter of Alcathous, .. 
: prall ch. ſon of Pelops, and King of Megara [C]. From this marriage iſſued Ajax [D] that 
42. | £ | great ( 40 Apollodor. 


| | | | id. 
[A] The fon of acus and Endeis.] The children of ſeus's polygamy was not more certain, with reſpe& to 
Telamon had a divine original by ſeveral deſcents. other women, than as to Melibœa, mentioned by 
Facus was Jupiter's ſon. Endeis was the daughter Athenzus, and Pherebœa, mentioned by Pherecydes, 
of the centaur Chiron, ſon of Saturn. Peribœa, the I ſhould poſitively aſſert, that he was a Monogamiſt, 
wife of Telamon, and the mother of Ajax, was even according to the rigid ſenſe of Tertullian. 'There 
the daughter of Alcathous. The latter was the ſon is more difficulty in what follows. Ajax's mother 
of Pelops, whoſe father was Tantalus, the ſon of Ju- was the lawful wife of Theſeus; but when? Was it 
piter. | | after Telamon's death, or before ſhe married Tela- 
[B]: Qacus thought fo.) It will not be improper to mon? If the firſt, it muſt be ſaid, that Theſeus ſur- 
1) Lib. ü, pag. mention what Pauſanias ſays of it (1). Some time vived the deſtruction of Troy, which is falſe; and 
* after the flight of thoſe two brothers, Telamon ſent a that he had a very extravagant deſire of marrying, 
deputy to Zacus, to aſſure him that the murther had ſince he pitched upon ſo old a woman, which is very 
been committed thro' inadvertency. Aacus, returned improbable. It is better therefore to ſay, that he 
anſwer, that he ſhould take care not to come into the married Peribœa before her marriage with Telamon. 
iſland ; but that, if he had a mind to juſtify himſelf, But then, what ſhall we we do with the ſtory, men- 
he might ſpeak on board a ſhip, or upon ſome bank tioned by Plutarch? Inſtead of a young woman, whom 
which he ſhould erect for that end. Telamon pitched Telamon thought he had debauched, we ſhould ſay 
upon the laſt expedient, and erected a bank near the that he took up only with another man's leavings, 
port, where he pleaded his cauſe ; but not being judged either with a widow or a divorced wife. Nothing of 
innocent, he retired again. | this quadrates with Plutarch's narrative, nor can it 
[C] He erred Perkins the daughter of Alcathous...... be ſupported from other authors. It appears by a 
King of Megara.] Though the account which Plutarch paſſage in Pindar (7), that Telamon was married to 
) In Parallels, (2) had borrowed from Aretades, concerning Telamon, Peribcea, when Hercules defired him to follow him 
P72 312, wm, is come down to us miſerably imperfect; yet one may in his expedition againſt Laomedon. At this rate 
. perceive he meant to ſay, that Telamon, having too Theſeus muſt needs have divorced his wife ſomewhat 
much ſported with Peribœa, thought it proper to early. However it be, we ought to remember, that 
make his eſcape. The father of this young woman, Peribœa was one of the virgins, whom the Athenians 
diſcovering the affair, and thinking that one of his were obliged to deliver to Minos (8). Theſeus was (g) pauſanias, ib, 
ſubjects had debauched her, ordered one of his guards delivered to him at the ſame time, and boldly oppo- 7, pag. 15. See 
to throw her into the ſea, The guard, moved with ſed Minos's attempt upon Peribcea's honour. This alſo pag. 40, 
compaſſion, choſe rather to ſell her: The ſhip on board may make us believe, that Theſeus fell in love with the m_ 4 = 
0 Moe Which ſhe was, landed at Salamis, where Telamon maid during his voyage, for ſhe was very handſome ; 9... being 
won Ovig's E. bought Peribœa, who was brought to bed of Ajax. and that he married her ſoon after. I cannot tell ſent to Minos, 
pilte:, pag. 275, A learned man (3) is of opinion, that inſtead of o- whether he contained himſelf till after his return; for that Megara 
Cole, we ought to read Meyaggy in that paſſage of the heroes of Greece were very dangerous fellow-tra- made in —_ 
(g Apollodor, Plutarch, ſince moſt authors are agreed, that Ajax's vellers for a maid, they got children apace. They —— 1 
8 mother was the daughter of Alcathous, King of Me- were very well qualified to preſerve the fair ſex from Piodorus Siculus 
S % * gara. They are not ſo unanimous as to the name of the violence of a fierce tyrant: but women ran no fays Alcathous 
that lady: Some call her Peribœa (4), and others Eri- leſs danger in the hands of ſuch deliverers; and it was an Athenian, 
5 Sophceles, bœa (5). It is plain this difference proceeds only was never more neceſſary than in reſpect to them to 
in Ajace. Pindar, from the fault of ſome tranſcriber, who left out, or aſk this queſtion, Sed quis cuſtodiet ipſos cuſtodes 
_ 6. VI. added a letter to the name of Ajax's mother. Thoſe *« (9)? -- But who, I pray, the guards themſelves (q) Juven, Sat. 
1 Hes, who tranſcribed his copy, retained that fault, which * /ba/l guard? Let us fee how Theſeus ſpoke to VI, ver. 345. 
cap, eee occaſioned a different reading; and afterwards authors Minos. Dicitur cum Theſeus Cretam ad Minoa | 
ſollowed the copy they had bought. The name Melibæa, cum ſeptem virginibus & ſex pueris veniſſet, Minoa 
(6) Neulaeg 3* which Ajax's mother yet bears in Athenæus, proceeds * de virginibus Periboeam quandam nomine, candore 
are 15,20 from the ſame cauſe. That author ſays, ſhe was mar- corporis inductum comprimere voluiſſe, quod cum 
84 b 2d ried to Theſeus in due form (6). He names ſome Theſeus ſe paſſurum negaret, ut qui Neptuni filius 
d other women, whom Theſeus took by force; he names eſſet, & valeret contra tyrannum pro virginis inco- 
ſutam vero il. two other wives of that prince who are mentioned by lumitate decertare, c (10). = - I is ſaid that when (10) Hygin. Por- 
by conjugem fy.. Heſiod; and at laſt he ſays, that, according to Phe- The/eus was come to Crete with ſeven virgins and fix tic, Aſtron. lib, 
A born recydes, he had alſo another wife called Pherebcea. * youths, Minos charmed with the beauty of one of the ii, cap. v. 
ſer, lib. en. Thoſe four women ought to be reduced to one; Pe- wirgins named Peribæa, would have debauched her, | 
Ren Aditi, Tiboea, Eribœa, —2 and Pherebcea, are four * avhich Theſeus declaring he auould not ſufftr, as being 7 
wed Arben, lib. names of one and the ſame woman, which have been * zhe ſon of Neptune, and able to encounter with Minos BY 
du, pag. 557, multiplied by the fault of the tranſcribers. If The- * in defence of the maid, &c." Hyginus tells us after- oY 
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Od. III. 


IV, & Ithm, 
Od. VI. 


(!) Apollon. & 
Valer. Flaccus, 


Argon. paſſi m. 


(m) Pauſan. Ib. 
7, pag. 34. 


(n) It was at 
Aulis in the iſle 
of Eubca, 


o) See the article 
TEUCER, 


(11) In Ajace. 


ter of Pelops, 
(and of Hippoda- 
mia) Apoll. 46, 
tl, Pag. 97. 


called Car zolari. 
And are ſituated 


at the entrance Where ſhe had a ſon by him, whoſe name was Ta 


of the gulph of 
Lepanto. 


.) In Argonaut. 


Ib. 1, ver. 747. 


(3) Ubi ſupra, 
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TELAMON. 


great warriour z of whom I ſpeak in its proper place. We are told of a third wife 
| of Telamon, by whom he had a ſon named Teucer. This wife was Heſione the daughter 
(5) Apollod. Bibl. of Laomedon King of Troy, and ſiſter of Priam (5). That marriage happened in this 
#6, itt, Pag. 7. manner, Telamon followed Hercules, when Laomedon was to be puniſhed for refuſing 
(i) Pindar. Nem, to pay Hercules what he had promiſed him, His capital city was taken by ſtorm ; and 
becauſe Telamon was che firſt who ſcaled the walls of Troy, Hercules preſented him with 
(% 14. ibi4, Od. Heſione. Telamon ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral other occaſions while he attended upon 
that General, as in the war with the Amazons (i), in that with the Meropes, and in the 
fight with the giant Alcyoneus (). He was in the expedition of the Argonauts (0), and if 


he did not go to the egy of Troy, probably it was only old age that prevented him. He 
Even in Pauſanias's time they ſhewed, near the port of 
Salamis, the rock on which he ſat (n), that he might view as far as poſſible, the thip on 
which they embarked to go to the general rendezvous of the Grecian fleet (u). 
ſtill alive when the Grecians returned from Troy. He was doubtleſs very ſorry for the Nm + 
death of his ſon Ajax; but he appeared more diſpleaſed that Teucer, his other ſon, had monem, w p41, 
He would not receive him; but repulſed him with af 


ſent thither his two ſons. 


not prevented or revenged it (o). 


diſgrace, It has been obſerved of him, as well as of his brother Peleus, that he had a % , 
ſon who ſurpaſſed him (p). See the fate of Ajax's deſcendants in the article Tzcm x s5sa, jr. 9 
and that of Tzxuctr's poſterity in the article of that name. 


wards how Theſeus proved his divine original. It is 
a curious thing: there never was ſo difficult a proof 
of one's nobility. 


[D] From this marriage iſſued Ajax.] I think Da- 


res Phrygius is the only author, who ſays, that He- 


fone, the daughter of Laomedon, was Ajax's mother, 


and that Ajax and Hector, by reaſon of their kin- 
dred, after they had fought ſtoutly together, were 
very civil, and made preſents to one another. The 
generality of authors are of a quite different opinion, 
viz. that Periboea or Eribcea, was the mother of 
Ajax, and Heſione the mother of Teucer. I do not 
regard the ſuppoſition of Sophocles (11), that Ajax's 
mother was alive, when that unfortunate Prince killed 
himſelf; for a Poet does not pretend to much exact- 
neſs in writing a Tragedy : beſides that Telamon might 
have been married at the ſame time both to Peribœa 
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TELEBOX. 


He was (2) Vincer dt 


You'll be out the 


Juvenal. Sat. 
XIV, ver. 213. 


and Heſione. It is certain Sophocles (12) fays, that (12) lid. 
Teucer was a baſtard, born of a woman who had ? 
been taken captive in the war. This was Heſione, as 

Servius informs us. Ejus ( Laomedontis ) filia He- 

* fone, ſays he (13), belli jure ſublata, comiti Tela- |, n K 
moni tradita eſt qui primus aſcenderat murum, unde I, * 
© Teucer natus eſt, nam Ajacem ex alia conſtat eſſe 8 
* Procreatum. - - Laomedon s daughter Hefione, ſays 
he, taken captive by the rights of war, was given to 
* his companion Telamon, who firſt had ſcaled tbe wall, 
* by whom he had Teucer, for it is certain he had Hax 
* by another.” The ſcholiaſt upon theſe words of Ho- 
mer's Iliad (14), xa os v mep' kor, & te Lib. zi 
ſpurium licet exiſtentem, ſays, that Heſione, a priſoner ver 234 : 
of war, was given to Telamon, who had Teucer by 
her ; and that this Trojan original was the reaſon why 

the child bore that name. | 


TELE BO R, a people who inhabited an iſland in the neighbourhood of 
Acarnania, who perhaps had been long ſince forgotten, had it not been for the great 
relation they indirectly bore to the birth of Hercules; but by virtue of that relation they 


are become known in the very loweſt forms of the ſchools. 
(4) The davgh- does not know that Alcmena conceived Hercules, 


Is there any ſchool-boy who 
whilſt Amphytrion, her huſband, 


was making war with the Teleboz, &c? The reaſon why he made war with them, is, 


that Alcmena had promiſed to marry the man, who ſhould go to war with them. 


But 


in order to know why ſhe hated that people, the matter mult be traced a little higher. 
% They are now Meſtor, the ſon of Perſeus, had by his marriage with Lyſidice (a), a daughter named 
Hippothoe, whom Neptune ſtole and carried away into the iſlands called Echinades (0), 


[A] 4 fon, whoſe name was Taphius.] We read 
in the ſcholiaſt upon Apollonius (1), that the ſon of 
Neptune and Hippothoe, was called Pterelaus, and 
that he had two ſons, namely Teleboas, and Taphus, 
who went to Electryon and demanded of him the eſtate 
of their grand-mother Hippothoe ; and not being able 
to bring him to reaſon, they had recourſe to force, 
and killed a great many people. By this account we 
get a whole generation, and therefore this account is 
rather to be received. It is ſhocking to find in Apol- 


lodorus, that Electryon was attacked by the great- 


grand-ſons of the. daughter of his brother Meſtor. 
There is another thing in Apollodorus, concerning 
Taphius, which is not well cleared up. This author 
ſays (2), that Taphius reigned at Mycæne with Elec- 
tryon, when the ſix ſons of Pterelaus went to Electry- 
on and demanded of him Meſtor's kingdom for their 
grand: father by their mother's fide. This grand-father 
was Taphius himſelf, who reigned at Mycenz with 
Ele&ryon : Electryon had no other kingdom; and 
therefore what kingdom could they demand of him 
for 'Taphius ? Obſerve carefully, that, according to the 
ſcholiaſt upon Apollonius (3), the whole kingdom of 
Perſeus was poſſeſſed in common, after his death, by 
his four ſons, Alcæus, Sthenelus, Meſtor, and Ele&ry- 
on. Agreeably to this account, no juſt claim could 
be made to Meſtor's kingdom, in favour of Taphius, 


phius [A]. This Taphius ſettled a 


colony in Taphos, and named the inhabitants Teleboæ [B], becauſe of the great way he 


thought 


ſince Taphius was already in poſſeſſion of it. How- 
ever it be, we read in this ſcholiaſt that Taphius, the 
ſon of Pterelaus, called the iſle of Taphos by his name; 
and that his brother Teleboas gave his to the people I 
am ſpeaking of in this article, whoſe chief habitation 
was in the iſle of Taphos. This is one of their Ety- 
mologies : I have already mentioned another ; the reſt 
may be ſeen below. It is certain, that the fame 
people were indifferently called Taphii and Jeleboæ (4). (4) See Euſtath. 

[B] And called the inhabitants Teleboz.) Stephanus in Ochſſ. lib, ts 
Byzantinus informs us, that the country of the Tele- 
boz, or Telebois, was part of Acarnania, and had 1ts 
name from Teleboas, being formerly called Taphion. 
Ariſtotle (5) ſays partly the ſame thing, fince he tells (5) In how 
us, that the Teleboæ were poſſeſſed of part of Acar- au Rego ** 
nania. He ſays alſo (6), that one Lelex, a native of FA oi, pas 
Leucas, had a daughter, whoſe ſon, called Teleboas, 22, 
had twenty-two ſons of that ſame name. What 1 | 
have juſt now been citing out of Stephanus Byzantinus, (6) In Levcadio 
is directly contrary to Strabo (7), who affirms, that rum png 
the iſles of the Taphians, ene of which was called apud Str 
Taphos, were originally called the iſles of the Tele- \ Lib. 2, Pap 
boz. He adds, that Amphitryon ſubdued them, and We 

ve them to Cephalus an Athenian fugitive, who 3 

elped him to conquer them. Some have thought, | 

that the iſle of Cephalonia was then given to Cepha- (3) Ibid. 4 


lus, who called it by that name (8), and became _ 314. 


(9) Ibid, 
417+ 


315, 377 
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pub. : 
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x, Pag · 
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(15) Virgil, 


thought he had gone (c). He had a ſon called Pterelaus, who was the father of fix ſons, () +,,,a;a, 
and one daughter. Theſe ſix ſons going to Mycenæ to demand Meſtor's kingdom, 4 

could obtain nothing from Ele&ryon King of Mycenz the ſon of Perſeus, and brother 9 
of Meſtor. It was for this reaſon they plundered his country. The ſons of Electryon, Te 
endeavouring to repel force by force were all killed. Their father was preparing to ys Prom! 
revenge their death, when he was killed by a very ſtrange accident (d). 
Alcmena was forced to retire to Thebes; and not being willing to leave the death of 
her brothers unpuniſhed [C], ſhe promiſed to marry the perſon, 
Amphitryon offered himſelf to do it, and aſſembling all the troops he was able, made a T*YON- 


deſcent upon the country of the Teleboæ. 


could not take Taphos; till Comætho, who fell in love with him, had plucked off 
the golden hair from her father Pterelaus [D], which made him immortal. 


did not keep thoſe conqueſts for himſelf, but left them to Cephalus and Eleus, who had 


lid. pg. Wards maſter of Acarnania (9). He was the firſt who 
o tried the leap of Leucas (10). We read, that the Te- 
. leboæ were great robbers (11). See the proofs of it 
(10) Ibid. pag. in Bochart's Geographia Sacra, book 1. chap. xxiii. 
315, 317- Ses and the remark [F] of this article. I ſhall ſet down 
the ot” the words of the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius on a paſſage 
” wherein that Poet calls the ſame people Teleboz and 
(11) Strabo, pag. Taphii. It is in the 747th verſe of the firſt book. 
z16, The ifle of Taphos is one of the Echinades : it was inha- 

bited by the Teleboz, who before lived in Acarnania ; 
(12 "8vIpeg An- they were great robbers (12) : they wwent into the kingdom 
cutTa&T0 TOY of Argos to carry off the oxen of Electron, father of Alc- 
0 mena. There happened an engagement, in which Electry- 
on, and his ſons wwere killed, Wherefore Alcmena de- 
clared that her perſon ſhould be the reward of him, who 


ſhould revenge Eleftryon ; and becauſe Amphitryon under- 


took it, ſhe married him. It is commonly ſaid in our 
Dictionaries, that Amphitryon revenged the death of 

Alcmena's brother. This is a fault, for ſhe loſt ſeve- 

ral brothers; and in Apollodorus it is the revenging 

her brothers, which ſhe demands of him who would 

be her huſband. In the ſcholiaſt upon Apollonius ſhe 

defires the revenging her father. Some miſcopying, 

ſome error of the Preſs, might be the occaſion, that 

inſtead of patris, the authors whom Charles Stephens 

copies wrote fratris; and this fault ftill continues. 

Here follow two Etymologies. Tya:Bbar / of 

7, 1T08 OT1 THAS oltslTes dm dpryus Td 

Bos dTHAaoav* 1 dm3 TANZ 78 TITepiac YU Bd 

(11) Schol, A. Cg vis (13). - - -The Taphians therefore were called 
pollon, in lib. i, Teleboans, becauſe they were perſons living a great way off, 
22 ow oho carried awvay the oxen from the Argives : or from 
. ee“ Teleboas the fon of King Pterelaus. Lloyd aſcribes ſe- 
v5.06 things to the ſcholiaſt upon Apollonius which I 
do not meet with. 1. That Herodotus ſays, that Per- 
ſeus left four ſons. He ſhould have ſaid Herodorus. 
2. That one of them was called Alarus: he Gould 
have ſaid Alcæus. 3. That another was called Ne- 
ſtor: he ſhould have ſaid Meſtor. 4. That Electryon 
was bound for a ſum of money for Hippothoe : he 
ſcholiaſt ſays no ſuch thing. 5. That Alcmena married 
Amphitryon, a very powerful Theban lord: te ſcho- 
liaſt could not call him a Theban ; Amphitryon wvas not 
a Theban. 6. That the kingdom of the Teleboæ, which 
was giyen to Cephalus, devolved to Ulyſſes by right 
of inheritance : I nd nothing of this in the ſcholiaſt. 
See Lloyd at the word Taphiæ. His article is the ſame 
with that of Charles Stephens. It muſt not be forgot, 
that the Teleboæ ſettled in an iſland of Great Greece, 
in that iſland which Tiberius's retreat made ſo famous. 
% Tacitus, This we find in Tacitus: Græcos ea tenuiſſe, Ca- 
Annal. lib. iv, * Preaſque Telebois habitatas fama tradit (14) - - - 
cap. lxvii. * They jay that the Greeks 4 that country, and that 
* the iſland Caprea was inhabited by the Teleboans.” Vir- 


reid, lib, wii, gl 7 the ſame thing (15). And ſo do Auſonius, 
ver, 734. tatius. | : 


Quem generaſſe Telon Sebethide Nympha 
Fertur, Teleboum Capreas cum regna teneret. 


'Tis ſaid Sebethis him to Telon bore, 
While he the Teleboan crown in Caprea wore. 


3 Theſe are Virgil's words. As for Auſonius, he ex- 
. — Lip- preſſes himſelf thus: Virideſque reſultant Teleboz 
Auma. l. ;, (16). - - - And Teleboan groves reſound. He ſpeaks 
«p. ali. of the iſle of Caprea. And as to Statius (17) he de- 
ſeribes that iſle in this manner. 
(7) Sv. V, 
in, ver, 100. 


Seu tibi Bacchei vineta madentia Gauri, 


2 


that Amphitryon killed Pterelaus with his own hand . 


fince he was the fon of Taphius, who was the fan of a Rex ſolitu' ſt. 


author, as Caſaubon obſerves. Here follow Macro- 
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Teleboas vocavit, 


à patria iverit, 


His daughter d. ibia, 


. q) See the A 
who ſhould revenge it. tic of APH. 


He laid waſte ſome of their iſlands, but 
Amphitryon 
aſſiſted 


Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noctivagæ tollit Pharus zmula lunæ. 


Or avhere mount Gaurus fam'd for wines is ſhewn, 
And Teleboan ſhores, by ſailors known, 
Whoſe pharus, lanthorn, emulates the moon. 


DC] To heave the death of her brothers unpuniſped.] 
It has been ſhewn in the foregoing remark, that the 
ſingular number ought not to be uſed here, and that 
ſome authors, contrary to Apollodorus's account, fay, 
that Electryon was killed with his ſons; fo that (18) Ipſuſque 
Alcmena mentioned her father and not her brothers, EE 


Amphitruo Re- 
when ſhe demanded that her future huſband ſhould be gem Pterelam 


the inftrument of her revenge. ſua obtruncat 
[D] From her father Pterelaus.) Plautus ſuppoſes, TP? Plant. 


(18) ; and that he had for his ſhare of the booty the we 1 
de, cup of that Prince (19). Poets are allowed to = 
uppoſe ſuch things, though they be ever ſo falſe. (19) Poſt ob vir- 
But as to the reſt, I do not think that the learned tutem hero Am- 
Mrs le Fevre had any grounds for charging Plautus nn ee 
with a ſmall anachroniſm. It is certain, lays ſhe (20), rea. Qui Pte- 
that Pterelaus was not cotemporary with Amphitryon, relea potitare 
niece of Alceus, father of Amphitryon ; and conſequently Ibid. ver. 104. 
the couſin german of Amphitryon was Pterelaus's grand- 
mother, This genealogy is taken out of Apollodorus : 


(20) Remarks 


I have already faid, that this author is nor ſo clear as n th Ce 


the ſcholiaſt upon Apollonias. Nevertheleſs Plautus e 
ought not to be cenſured upon this head; for ſince (21) They are 
apollodorus ſays, that Pterelaus was alive when Am- Mrs le Fevre's 
phitryon went to attack him, Plautus does not ad- words, u%: ſupra, 
vance of his own head that thoſe two Princes lived at 725 276. 
the ſame time; he might find it in hiſtorical monu- hd ich the 
ments. It is not he therefore who is guilty of that words of Macro- 
Anachroniſm. It is much more ſurprizing, that the bius, you will 
ſons of Pterelaus ſhould make war with Electryon, fee whether the 
Amphitryon's uncle by the mother's fide, as we read ww 2 | 
in Apollodorus. | 

Let us ſay ſomething of Pterelaus's cup. Jupiter ©; + x v a- 
made a preſent of it to Alcmena; and afterwards 110 Ns on 
when the true Amphitryon looked for it among his the cup of Pte- 
things, to know whether it had been given to his wife, relaus. 
as ſhe affirmed, it occaſioned a very ſurprizing and di- 
verting incident in Plautus's Comedy. 'This was not 
wholly the invention of the Poet; for © (21) Charon of 
* Lampſacus an Hiſtorian, who lived in the LXXVth 
* Olympiad, that is, 478 years before Chriſt, ſaid, that (22) Lib. xi, 
the cup beſtowed upon Alcmena, was ſtill to be {een in Pag. 475. 
© his time in the Academy; that it was long, ſomewhat 5 
© hollowed in the middle, with the edges a little turn- (23) Meminit 
© ed down.” As Charon's works are loſt, I have con- . r _— 

: N ydes in libris hi- 

ſulted Athenzus, who quotes him, and this is what floriarum, aitque 
I have met with in that author (22). He ſays Cha- Jovem Alemenæ 
ron of Lampſacus affirmed, in his book of Frontiers, precium concu- 
that the cup, which Jupiter preſented to Alcmena, e 2 
when he put on the form of Amphitryon, Was ſtill to 8 . 
be ſeen in his time at Lacedemon. I do not find that fecydes in bis Hi- 
Charon left a deſcription of that cup: it is Macrobius forica! Works, 
who has deſcribed it (23), building upon what Phere- pro hank oe 2 
cydes had ſaid (24), that the veſſel which Jupiter pre- 2 — 
ſented to Alcmena, was a Carcbeſium. Athenzus ſented a golden 
tells us, that Pherecydes, and Herodorus of Heraclea one to Alcmena, 
ſaid ſo; and mentions Calixenus's deſcription of the in return for ber 
Carchefium. There is no room to daubt that Macro- an Mar 


bius took from Athenzus what he ſays of it, and his agar 


lib, V 7 cap. xxi. 
words ought to be corrected by thoſe of that Greek : 
8 =-H . „ A 4 A- 
bius's words. Plautus inſuetum nomen reliquit, ait- (34): — 474. 
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(2 5 Macrob, 
ubi ſupra, 


T EL E B O AM. 


(0 Biblioth. 18. aſſiſted him in that war. This is what we find in Apollodorus (e). What I have met 
Fas 97. & with in other authors, that may ſerve to rectify or explain him, or to give a more 


diſtin account of this matter, may be ſeen in the remarks. 
ſome obſervations upon ſome paſſages of Plautus's Amphitryon [E], and upon 


que in fabula Amphitryone pateram datam : cum 
© longe utriuſque poculi figura diverſa fit : patera enim 
© ut & ipſum nomen indicio eſt, planum ac patens 
eſt: carcheſium vero procerum & circa mediam par- 
tem compreſſum, anſatum mediocriter, anſis a ſum- 
mo ad infimum pertinentibus (25). Plautus in 
* his Amphitryon expreſſes it by an improper name, and 
« ſays the preſent was a patera, whereas the figure of 
* theſe two ſorts of cups wwas quite different ; for the pa- 
« tera, as the name itſelf imports, is ſpreading and open: 
« ' but the carcheſium is tall, and compreſſed about the 
* middle, moderately handled, the handles reaching from 
* the top quite down to the bottom. Now ee the text 
of Athenæus. Kaxaiter®- Pod iv Tois ep“ 


| AnsZavdpeias pnoiv, ors molnerv £51 emifpines 


ouVny ivov els pico! e,, OTH EYOV Whyet 
Ts bl ore 88 Calixenus Rhodius die 
in ſuis libris de Alexandria, carcheſium eſſe poculum 
oblongum, in medio leniter compreſſum, auribus utrin- 
que ad fundum uſque deſcendentibus. - - - Call;xenus 
the Rhodian in his books of Alexandria, deſcribes the 
carcheſium to be an oblong cup, moderately compreſſed 
about the middle, with handles on both fides deſcending 
quite down to the bottom. It is plain the adverb medio- 
criter in Macrobius, refers to compreſſum, and not to 
anſatum. A tranſcriber who thinks that an adverb 
belongs to a certain adjective, makes no difficulty to 


put it either before, or after that adjective. No body 


thinks there is any harm in writing an/atum medio- 
criter, rather than mediocriter anſatum. But ſometimes 


it is of great importance, not to take ſuch a liberty; 


for inſtance, when the adverb does not belong to an- 
atum. | 


[E] Some obſervations upon ſome paſſages of Plautus's 


Amphitryon (26).] I. This Poet ſuppoſes, that it was 
Creon King of Thebes, who made war upon the Tele- 
box, to revenge the Thebans, who had been very ill 


_ uſed by them. 


(27) Plautus, in 
Amphitryone, 
Act. i, Scene i, 
vcr. 33. Mercu- 
ry bad been ſay 
% in the pro- 
logue, 

Is nunc Amphi- 
truo præfectu'ſt 
legionibus. 

Nam cum Tele- 
bois bellum ſt 
Thebano poplo. 


(28) See Apol- 
lodorus, ib. ii, 
Pag. m. 97, & 
It 


\ 


. . . Victis hoſtibus legiones reveniunt domum, 
Duello extincto maximo, atque internecatis hoſtibus, 
Qui multa Thebano populo objecerunt acerba funera. 
Id vi & virtute militum victum atque expugnatum 
popidum '|t, | 
Imperio atque auſpicio heri mei Amphitruonis ma- 
kxime. | 5 
Præda atque agro adoreaque affecit populares ſuos, 


Regique Thebano Creonti regnum ſtabilivit ſuum (27). 


The conqu' ring troops return in triumph home, 
The avar extinguiſh'd, and the foes cut off, 
Who flew ſo many of our Theban people. 
The town was taken by the ſoldiers valour, 

By my victorious lord Amphytrion's orders. | 
He cheer'd his men with preſents and with ſpoils, 
And fix'd King Creon on the Theban throne. | 


This is perverting Hiſtory ; for authors are agreed, 
that Amphitryon undertook this expedition only to 
puniſh the Teleboæ, who had killed Alcmena's father, 
or at leaſt her brothers. He could not marry Alc- 
mena without revenging her of the Teleboz. This 
was the occaſion of the war, in which Creon engaged 
merely out of complaiſance to Amphitryon, or in ac- 


knowledgment of ſome ſervice he had received from 


him (28). This hiſtorical fact might have afforded 


many ornaments, if the Poet had been willing to im- 


Prove it. He has debaſed the rank of his hero: he 
repreſents him as only commanding the troops of ano- 
ther Prince, in a war undertaken for the intereſt of 
that Prince ; whereas, according to Hiſtory, Amphi- 
tryon acted in chief for his own intereſts, and had 
with him none but auxiliary troops, whoſe comman- 
ders he rewarded with the countries he conquered, 
IT. Plautus makes the troops take ſhipping in the 
port of Eubcea, which he calls Perſicus by a too li- 
centious anticipation. But this is not the worſt : it is 


a great deal more ſhocking that he does not find a port 
2 «#88 


Mrs 


more convenient for people, who were to fail towards 
the iſles called Echinades. Bleſs us, what a round 
about courſe muſt be taken to go thither from the iſle 
of Eubcea ! III. The lying-in of Alcmena is an 11- 
contrived incident, which obliges the Poet entirely to 
overthrow tradition. All thoſe, who have mentioned 
Hercules's birth, ſuppoſe, that Jupiter in the ſhape 
of Amphitryon, lay with Alcmena a whole night which 
he took care to make longer than others. Plautus 
ſhould have built upon this ground, and adorned and 
embelliſhed it; but he ſhould not have ſuppoſed a 
ſecond viſit. Jupiter ſhould not have returned to his 
poſt, under the ſame ſhape the night before the lying- 
in. This is not only contrary to tradition, but alſo 
ſhocking to the hearers and readers. It is no longer 
gallantry but brutality (29): a woman, ready to be 


duced upon the ſtage; much leſs ought the preateſt 


of the gods to be repreſented ſo enamoured with ſuch 


an object, that the uſual length of the night is not 
ſufficient for him to ſatisfy his paſſion. If the charms 
he found in the embraces of that lady made him with 
for a ſecond interview, he ſhould not have put it off 
till the day before her lying in. So great a forbear- 
ance exceeds probability. This objection cannot be 
got over; for to ſay, that Plautus makes his play laſt 
nine months, would be running into greater difficul- 
ties, and appearing ignorant of theſe words of Mer- 
cury: E | 


Hop iE illa pariet filios geminos duos (30). 
To pA Hall ſhe be brought to bed with twins. 


This Hodie refers to the ſame day that he turned out 
Soha in the firſt ſcene. IV. I do not approve what 
ſome ſay, that Alcmena's delivery without pain 1s too 
plainly contrary to what we are told by the Greeks of 
Juno's artifices: it is a thing, ſay they, which ought 
not to be ſuppoſed, without an extreme neceflity. A 
Poet, who takes the death of Polyxena for the ſub- 
ject of his tragedy, may be allowed to alter a great 
many things in the tradition: but if he ſhould ſuppoſe, 
that Achilles did not deſire to have her ſacrificed to 


I ſhall there make 


the article ALC. 
MENA, re- 
mark [D], 


(39) AQ, ly 


Scen, it, 


him, if he ſhould trample upon the capital facts of 


that Hiſtory, he would offend againſt the rules. 


But of what ſervice is it to Plautus to make Alcmena 
feel no pain ? | 


Dum hæc aguntur, interea uxorem tuam 

Neque gementem, neque plorantem noſtrum quiſ- 
quam audivimus. 

Ita profecto ſine dolore peperit (31). 


While theſe things paſs'd, your wife 
By none of us was heard to cry or groan. 
So very free from pain was ſhe delivered. 


This ſeems to me a weak objection; for it was ne. 


(41) AR. v, 
Scen, I, 


ceſſary, in order to unravel the plot, that there ſhould 


appear ſomething miraculous in Alcmena's delivery. 
Her chaſtity was to be juſtified, and a jealous huſband 
was to be pacified ; and therefore there was a neceſſity 
for the Poet to intereſt Jupiter in the caſe. He was 
allowed therefore, nay, he was obliged, to lay aſide 
what was ſaid of Lucina. 3 


Quin nunc quoque frigidus artus _ 

Dum loquor horror habet, parſque eſt me miniſſe 
doloris. | 

Septem ego per noctes totidem cruciata diebus, 

Feſſa malis tendenſque ad cœlum brachia, magno 

Lucinam ad nexos partus clamore vocabam, 

Illa quidem venit, ſed præcorrupta, meumque 

Quæ donare caput Junoni vellet iniquæ (32). 


Cold chills my limbs while J the tale purſuts 


And now methinks 7 feel my pangs anew. Seven 


32) Alcmend, 
apud Ovidium- 
Metamorph. 
lib. ix, ver. 290. 
See alſo Paula- 
nias, lib. ix, 


page 299 


delivered of two boys, is not a fit object to be pro- (29) See above, 


(33) Con 
dove, ref 


5. 


{ 34) Not 
310. 


(33) He 


ſhe was | 


- Gaughter 


ſeus, and 
Amphitr 
the ſen © 
cus, ſol 
Perſeus, 


30 See 
tice GO 
PHONE 
mark [ 


(37) Ad 
Scen, IV. 


5+ 


(a) See t. 
moits pu 
by him, 
the Card 
ſitting in 
ment; ar 
gainſt th 
teftion of 
dray into 
tropolis, 


Yve, 


ALC- 
a 


N. v, 


Lame na, 
Ovidium- 
norph. 
ver. 290. 
þ Paula- 
ib. x þ 


190. 


TELE BO. 
Mrs le Fevre's notes [F]. 


Seven days and nights amidſt inceſſant throes, 

Fatigu'd with ills I lay, nor knew repoſe ; 

When lifting high my hands, in fhrieks I pray'd, 

Implor'd the gods, and call'd Lucina's aid. 

She came, but prejudic'd, to give my fate 

A ſacrifice to vengeful Fund's hate, - 
AY. 


LF] Aud upon Mrs le Fevre's notes (33).] She 


\ Confer a- 2 
e vas of opinion (34), that Plautus made uſe of the 
100 _ pm Nepos to ſignify nephew in this paſſage of the 


fourth ſcene of the fourth act. Ego idem ille ſum 


{r4) Notes, Pag. 6 Amphitruo, Gorgophones nepos, Imperator Theba- 


$10. « norum. - - - 1 am that ſame Amphitryon the nephew 


« of Gorgophone, commander of the Thebans.” ] cannot 
readily come into this opinion. It is true, that, ac- 
| cording to the genealogy mentioned by Apollodorus, 
this was the ſole degree of kindred between Gorgo- 


Ye fays phone and Amphitryon (35) : but, fince Plautus has 
bo he. not followed Apollodorus in ſome things, we ought 
| cual of Per- to ſuppoſe that he had conſulted ſome other genea- 


bu, znd that logies, wherein he found that Gorgophone was Am- 
Amphitryon Was 


the ſon of 


probable, that the Poet took the thing in the moſt 


6) Se the ar- advantageous ſenſe ( 36). jt. proceed to another fact: 


/ 


-GORGO- He has ſuppoſed,that the Teleboæ deſtroyed Electryon. 

PHONE, re- T ſhall quote the whole paſſage, which contains a 

rack [4]. proof of what has been faid above concerning the 
robberies of that nation. | 


Ego idem latrones hoſtes bello & virtute contudi. 

Electryonem perdiderant, noſtrz & germanos con- 

_ 7 

Achaiam, Etoliam, Phocidem, per freta Ionium 
& Ægeum, & Creticum. 


4% Ac iv, Vagati, vi vortebant piratica (37); 
Ken, IV, ver. | | | 8 
+ I tao have triumph'd er thoſe villain robbers ; 
Who kild Eletryon, and my ſpouſe's brothers, 


Al ” phitryon's grand-mother. There is more ſenſe in 
us, fon of. boaſting of being the grand-ſon of an illuſtrious lady, 
Perſeus than in boaſting of being her nephew : it is therefore 


TELLIER 309 


And ravaged Achaia, Etolia, 2 Phocis, 
Scouring the Ienian, Ægean, and Cretan ſeas 
With moſt audacious pyracy. 


Mrs le Fevre (38) charges him with having altered (38) Notes, Pag. 
the hiflory in this point; for Electryon was not killed 311. 

* by his enemies. It was Amphitryon himſelf who 

* killed him by accident, as he was throwing his club 

Dat an ox.“ I confeſs, that Plautus departs from 

Apollodorus in this ; but there are ſome authors who 

have ſaid, that Electryon was killed by the Teleboz 


(39). I ſhall conclude with this remark : (40) I (39) Schol. A- 


have pitched upon Amphitryon, becauſe it is one of pollon. in Argon. 
© the fineſt pieces of Plautus ; and it was ſo highly ““ , . 747: 
* eſteemed by the Antients, that in Diocleſian's reign (40) Mrs le 
it was ſtill ated in times of a public calamity do Pra in her Pre- 
© appeaſe Jupiter's anger. Arnobius ſays in his ſeventh face. 
© book; Ponit animos F upiter, fi Amphitryo fuerit actus, 
* pronunciatuſque Plautinus? - - M hat, will Fupiter be 
« appeaſed, if Plautus's Amphitryon be acted? I do not 
believe Arnobius means that the Heathens pitched 
upon a time of a public calamity, ſuch as an irruption 
of Barbarians, a plague, or a famine, to act Amphi- 
tryon : but this ſeems to me to be his meaning. He 
thinks it wrong that the Pagans ſhould make the ſo- 
lemnity of their public games, one of their religious 
performances; and that they ſhould conſecrate thoſe 
games to a deity, He aſks the reaſon of this conduct, 
and ſuppoſes the anſwer to be, that the celebration 
of thoſe games was a means to be reconciled with the 
pods, and to make them forget the offences they might 
ave received. Whereupon he aſks, by way of reply, 
Whether Fupiter ceaſes to be in an ill humour when 
Plautus's Amphitryon is ated ? It is certain, that the 
inſtitution of the public games was owing to ſome pub- 
lic calamity, and to a deſign of worſhiping, for the 
future, in a ſolemn manner, the deity whoſe anger 
they dreaded : but afterwards the anniverſary celebra- 


tion was not confined to the time of a public calamity : 


thoſe games were exhibited in time of plenty, as well 
as in time of ſcarcity; nay, they were carried on 
with much greater expence of every kind during the 


' Proſperity of the State, than during it's adverſity. 


TELLIER (MIcRHAEL LE) Chancellor of France, died the thirtieth of 

October 1685. See his elogium in Moreri's Dictionary. He left behind him two 

ſons, one of whom has been very famous all over Europe, under the name of Marquis 

) See the lle. De LOUvOIS[A)], The other is one of the moſt illuſtrious prelates of the Gallican 


moirs publiſhed 
by him, about 


Church for his learning, and for the vigour wherewith he has always maintained the 


te Cn rights and privileges of his dignity (a) and checked the attempts of the Monks in his (5) Under the 
tung in parlia- 


dioceſe [B]. 


ment ; and a- 


He is Archbiſhop of Rheims, and has collected one of the fineſt libraries in 


dab the e- France, See the catalogue of it, which he publiſhed in the year 1693 (b). He continues 
8 to enrich it every day (c) with all all ſorts of books, and all the curious have a free acceſs 


title of Bibliothe- 
ca Telleriana, 
in folio, 


(c) I write this 


rol, do that noble magazine of learning ($ a). 


LA] Under the name of Marquis de Lou vols.] 
He died at Verſailles the fixteenth of July 1691, in 
his fifty-firſt year. He was Miniſter and Secretary of 
State, and had ſeveral employments. It is impoſſible 
to beſtow a finer elogium on him, than by ſaying, 
that all Europe was perſuaded, his death would be 
more advantageous to the allies, than the gaining of a 
compleat victory, and the conqueſt of two or three 
towns. Mr de Barbeſieux, one of his ſons, ſucceeded 

m in the office of of State, and died the 

th of January, 1701. The Abbot de Louvois, an- 
other of his ſons, is a great lover of learning. He 
was admired, in his younger years, by the . he 
made to the difficulties he propoſed to him about Ho- 
mer, in the preſence of a great number of perſons. 
Read this paſlage of the continuation of the Menagiana. 
The Abbot de L.. . . who, tho' fo young, ſhews Jo great 
@ Kill in the Greek tongue, has been pleaſed to quote me 
on that 
i2oje two werſes in an illuſtrious aſſembly, that was 
2 at his houſe not long wr. in 2 of the moſt 

*arned men in the kingdom, who propoſed to him ſome 


en upon Homer, which he anſwered with a aon 
erful preſence of mind. One of the moſt conſiderable was 


Propoſed by the Abbot Faydit, viz. whether Homer had 


—— 2 Jews in bis Iliad or his Ochſſey. He 


JSubjet, and to praiſe me for the application of 


hat he had made 7 
VOL V. no mention of them, and 


in June 1701. 


that the avord 1 tas not to be Hund in Homer, 
&c (1). You may ſee in the original what was further (1) Suite du Me- 
urged by the Abbot Faydit, and the reply made to nagiana, pag. 


him. See alſo Mr Couſin concerning the Philoſophi- 294, Dutch Edit. 


cal theſis maintained by that Abbe on the twenty- | 
fourth of Auguſt, 1692 (2), and concerning the Aus (2) Journal des 
Veſperiarum, or his diſputation in the Sorbonne before Sgavans, ef Sep- 
he was admitted Doctor of Divinity, on the ſeven- . 1 
teenth of March, 1700 (3). — — 

I need not acquaint the reader, that the book pub- wt 
liſhed in Holland, in the year 1695, with this title, (3) 19em, April 
Teſtament politique da Marquis de Lowvuois, is a ſuppoſi- 5, 1700, pag. 
titious piece: but every body does not know that the 271. 
author of that piece lives at Paris, and is a Roman 
Catholic. | | 

[B] And checked the attempts of the Monks in hi. 
dioceſe.) I could give ſeveral inſtances of it; but I 
ſhall only refer the reader to what I have ſaid in 
the remark LV] of the article of Fkancis of 
As$1s1, and in the remark [M] of the article 
MARIAN A. See alſo the Lettres Hiſtorigues for July 
1697. | : | 

[ ($ a) This library was ſoon made up of the ſpoils of 
thoſe which ſeveral Proteſtants in Paris and Champaign 
were forced to leave behind them on the revocation: of 
the edi& of Nantes, To be convinced that this is it's 
proper epoch, we need only run over the Bibliotheca 

Iii i Telleriana, 
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enn 
„1 
1 


en 
Telkriana, che main part of this fine library conſiſting 


ſcare of any other than thoſe ſort of books, which the 
Proteſtants in France, whether men of letters, or 


(a) Ptolemy, 


1 o RY * i. 
lib, v, cap, ut 


TEL MESS US. 


only curious perſons, took care to purchaſe. RE u, 
CAI. J 


TELMES SUS (a) a ſea· port town in the furtheſt part of Lycia (5), at the 


20th 2 foot of a mountain of the ſame name, which makes part of Mount Cragus. That town 


59. Strabo, 40. was given to Eumenes by the Romans (c), when they defeated Antiochus ; but the 


& u, pag. m. 
457, and Ste- 


Lycians recovered it after the kingdom of Eumenes had been deſtroyed (4). 


phanus Byzanti- inhabitants of that town had naturally a prophetical ſpirit, which is the reaſon why it has 
nus, T*2£4999%5* been much talked of. Every body there was born a diviner [A]; their women 


(5) Oe Lyciam and children received that gift from nature. 
finit urbs Telmeſ- 


It was to this place, Gordius went to know 


for. Plin, lib, „, the meaning of a prodigy which made him uneaſy [B]: he had it explained to him 


cap. xvii. without being obliged to go into the town; for meeting a handſome maid at the gate, 


Mela, th, fo cap, 
& b. Vide ibi Iſ. 
Voſſium. 


(c) Livius, lib. 


xk x ii. 


he aſked her who was the beſt diviner he could apply to. The maid immediately deſired 
to know what he had to propoſe, and being acquainted with it, gave him the interpre- 

tation he wanted. And this was a very agreeable piece of news; for her anſwer was 
that the prodigy promiſed Gordius a crown. At the ſame time the propheteſs offered to 


1 marry bim. He accepted the condition, as a beginning of the good fortune which was 
* el foretold him. Cicero thought that the reaſon why the inhabitants of Telmeſſus, and of 
(e) Sub Apollinis t he adjacent country, became ſuch great obſervers of prodigies, was becauſe they inhabited 


arula quæ Tel- 
meſſi apud op- 
pidum viſitur, 
Telmeſſum eſſe 
conditum vatem, 


a fruitful country, which produced ſeveral extraordinary things [C]. But others go farther 
back, and tell us of one Telmeſſus a great diviner, who was the founder of that town, and 
whoſe relicks were in great veneration among the inhabitants. 


They lay under the altar 


non ſeriptis con- Of Apollo (e), who was his father (F). From hence, according to the conceits of the 


ſtantibus 3 
tur? Arnobius, | | 

Hb. vi, pag. 193- Place, Telmeſſus taught the art of f 
Tale. his votaries with it after his death. We 


( Dionyſ. in 


Pagans, muſt proceed this prophetical ſpirit, which became ſo remarkable in that 
eſying in his life-time, and was to inſpire 
muſt add, that his mother, the daughter of 
Antenor, was endowed with the ſame ſpirit. She had it from Apollo, when he lay 


n with her, under the ſhape of a little dog (g). If the work of Stephanus Byzantinus was 


Suidam, ibid. 


not ſo very much mangled, we ſhould find in it ſome particulars about Telmeſſus. We 


The 


1 may conjecture from the remains of this author (5), that Telmeſſus founded the town I 0 
g) Idem, Dio- 


ny ſ, ibid, 


{4] Ewery body there auas born a diviner.] I do not 
deſire the reader to take this on my authority, and 


therefore I ſhall quote a conſiderable Hiſtorian for it. 


T oy He (Top or) txmaayi]a Th wile, iet tom 
e \ 2 7 : 

VoooVla vTip TE Heis ape 786 TeApiocias T5 
5 \ . 7 

PAVTEL. Ely Yap Tis TeApmiootas css TH Je 


£ZnyE10 Fat, Kai gia amo Yyires Selig dai av- 


Sy y 5 2 \ 3 7 . 
Tols Kal tyuveicl Kat gag THV pabTtiav. Gordium 
 ſpeftaculo attonitum, Telmiſſenſes ates communicande rei 


cauſa adiiſſe, ( eſſe enim Telmiſſtnſes peritiſſimos prodigio- 


| rum interpretes, & vaticinandi ſcientiam ipſis pariter at- 
(1) Arrian. de gue uxoribus & liberis ab ortu infitam ee) (1). Pliny 


Expedit. Alex- 
andri, lib, ii, P. he calls moſt religious, had been one of the principal 
Ai. e. ſeats of Magic ; bo does not ſcruple to join it with 
Theſſaly in that reſpect. But there never was a coun- 


flea ; 
(2) Nec po try more cried down for witchcraft than Theſſaly. 


quiſquam dixit 
quonam modo 
veniſſet Telmeſ- 
ſum religioſiſſi- 
mam urbem, 
quando tranſiſſet 
ad Theſſalas ur- 
: bes. Plin, lib, 
XXX, Cap. i. Fa- 
ther Hardouin, | 
dee gud Horace, who ſpeaks thus in the ſecond epiſtle of the 
manuſcripts, ſecond book, frequently uſes the like expreſſion; and 
reads matres in- it appears from Lucan (3), that Theſſala, or Theſſalis, 
fead of urbes: without any addition, denoted a witch. If the thing 
a be rightly conſidered, the ge of Pliny expreſſes 
. vide Har- the character of the Telmeſſians, as fully as the paſ- 
duinum in Pli- ſage of Arrian. See what J ſhall quote out of Cicero 
nium, Tom, iv, hereafter. 
Page 771. LB] I ua, thither Gordius went te know the mean- 
ing of a prodigy, which made him uneaf,] This ſtory 
(J) Lib, xi, cap. is to be found in Juſtin (4), if we change the uſual 
vii, reading, and inſtead of wicine urbis, read Telmeſſi urbis, 
or Jelmiſinæ urbiz, according to the correction of the 
(5) See Grevius's moſt able Critics (5). The paſſage runs thus: Gor- 
Juſtin, pag. 230. © dius cam in his regionibus bubus conduRis araret, 
* Aves ,cum omnis generis circumvolare cceperunt. 
Proſectus ad conſulendos augures vicinæ urbis, ob- 
* viam in porta habuit virginem eximiz pulchritudi- 
vis ; percontatus eam quem potiſſimum augurem con- 
* ſuleret, illa audita cauſa conſulendi, gnara artis ex 


_ © diſciplina parentum, gu ei portendi, reſpondit, 
5 I en 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque THESSALA rides? 


Dreams, withcraft, miracles, db you deſpiſe, 
Hobgoblins, and THESSALIA x prodigies ? 


am ſpeaking of; and that he came from the country of the Hyperboreans, to the orac| 


(2) ſeems to ſay, that the town of Telmeſſus, which 


of 


In voce Ta- 
e AtOTH It is cals 


led there Tag- 


ugs. 


c polliceturque ſe & matrimonii & ſpei ſociam. Tam 


© pulchra conditio, prima regni felicitas videbatur. - - - 
* Whik Gordius was plowing in this country with hired 


© oxen, birds of all kinds began to gather and fly round 


* him. Upon this, going to conſult the Augurs of a neigh- 


* bouring town, he met in the gate a beautiful virgin; 


* /he, being aſked who was the moſt able Augur he could 


« apply to, and hearing the queſtion he had to propoſe, as 
« ſhe underſiood the art herſelf, by the inſtruction of her 
parents, anſwered, That a kingdom was portended to 
him, and promiſed to become his wife and partner of 
© his good fortune. So agreeable an offer ſeemed to be an 
* earneſt of his royalty. What ſtrongly confirms this cor- 
rection is, that Arrian (6), relating this adventure of 
Gordius, ſays, in expreſs terms, 2 Gordius applied 
himſelf to the diviners of the town of Telmeſſus. What 
follows in Arrian does not agree in all the circumſtances 


with Juſtin's narrative; but this is of no great moment 


to the matter now in queſtion. I emit not, however, 
to obſerve, that the tranſlator of Arrian has thruſt 


in 1 in a wrong place. It was not to the 


aſſembly of the inhabitants of Telmeſſus that the cha- 
riot carried Midas, attended by his father and mother, 
but to that of the Phrygians. 

[ C] Cicero thought that the reaſon why the inhabitants 
of Telmeſſus . . . became ſuch great obſervers of prodi- 
gies, was, becauſe they inhabited a country which pro- 
duced ſeveral extraordinary things.] To prove this, 
I ſhall ſet down two paſſages of Cicero not far from 
one another. The firſt runs thus: Licet videre & 
« genera quædam & nationes huic ſcientiz deditas. 
« 'Telmeſſus in Caria eſt, qua in urbe excellit Aruſpicum 
« diſciplina. - - - We may ſee certain families, and na- 
tions, addicted to this ſcience, Telmeſſus in Caria 1s 4 
place famous fir the teaching of Augary.” This is the 
other: Tum Caria tota præcipueque Telmeſſenſes 

ertiles jncolunt, in quibus multa propter fœcundi- 

tatem fingi gignique poſſunt, in oſtentis animadver- 


6 

6 

6 

© tendis diligentes fuerunt (7). - - The whole count?) (7) 2 
4 75 Caria, and particularly the Telmeſſians, whom 1 de Divinat. 
6 
6 
4 


ave before-mentioned, becauſe of their inhabiting in 
moſt plentiful and fertile region, in which, by reaſon of 
it's fruitfulneſi, many extraordinary things might be 
« invented and produced, were great obſervers of 2 
« pies.” As Telmeflys was ſituated on the 2 » 


86. 


uos ante dixi, quod agros uberrimos maximeque 


(6) Lib, ü, ag. 


libs 7, 


2 cape xli, ali. 


(3) Tert 
Anima, 


; xlvi , 
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(10) I 
xiv, p 


458. 


(11) ” 
IIicis 
pop. 4 
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(12) 

dit. A 
lib, i 
& ſeq 


(13) 


(14 
76, 


voce Ta- 
It is cal 
e Tez- 


8, pag 


inat· 


i, xlii. 


x 
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his country and Alexander. Arrian has mentioned this treaty in his firſt book. I do not S i T . 

think the town of Termeſſus ought to be confounded with that of Telmeſſus [E]: it is u 

better in my opinion, to diſtinguiſh them into two towns, and 
Telmeſſus [F] to that which is ſituate on the frontiers of Lycia. 


Lycia, it muſt be very near Caria; which is the rea- 
ſon why Cicero places it in this laſt province. Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus places it there alſo ; but he adds, that 
Philo and Strabo place it in Lycia, and that it is a fron- 
tier town to thoſe two countries. eo 
[D] The inhabitants of Telmeſſus had very great faith 
in dreams.] This we find in Tertullian, Telmeſſenſes, 
(3) Tertul, de ſays he (8), nulla ſomnia evacuant, imbecillitatem con- 
Anima, cap» jeckationis incuſant. The meaning of which ſeems to 
ri. be, that the inhabitants of Telmeſſus believe that all 
dreams ſignify ſomething; that none of them is vain; 
and that the imperfection of our knowledge is the 


cauſe why we do not underſtand the ſignification of 


each dream. 2 3 Soo 
[E] I do net think the town of Termeſſus ought to be 


confounded with that of Telmeſſus.] Strabo ſo plainly 


diſtinguiſhes them from one another, that he leaves no 
room for any doubt about it. His way of deſcribing 
(s) Strabo, ib, the fituation of Termeſſus (9), ſhews that it was a 


434, © lib. xiv, Mount Taurus in the way to Mylias ; and therefore 
7. 48. Alexander reſolving to clear that paſſage, which was 

commanded by the town of Termeſſus, cauſed it to be 
(ae) Item, ib, demoliſhed. As for what relates to Telmeſſus (10), 
xiv, pag. 457, that Geographer places it at the entrance into Lycia on 
458. this fide of the river Xanthus, and even on this ſide 

of Phaſelis, a ſea-town, which he places near Mount 


Solymus, and Termeſſus, a town of Piſidia, ſays he 


(11) Too: (11). I ſhall confirm this by the authority of Arrian. 
lei dud 2046 · After he had mentioned Alexander's entring Lycia, he 
paz. 458. Tes- ſays (1 2), that this conqueror got the town of Telmeſſus 
1 I" by a treaty ; that afterwards he paſſed the Xanthus ; 
pay, 136 that he took the town of that name, and ſeveral others 

Et: which ſurrendered to him; that he advanced towards 


(12) De Expe- the province of Mylias; that he ſecured the place, 


dit. Alexandri, 
6% pak by; over the mountains, and marched with the reſt 
; along the ſea; that he advanced as far as Sida ; 
that he went back to Aſpendus, becauſe the inha- 
bitants of that place had not performed their pro- 
miſe; that he forced them to ſurrender; that he went 
to Perga, and from thence into Phrygia ; but the 
town of Telmeſſus, inhabited by Barbarians, who 
were by nation Piſidians, being in his way, he was 

| obliged to take it; that it proved no eaſy thing, be- 
cauſe that town ſtood upon a ſteep hill, and the in- 
habitants had poſſeſſed themſelves of a neighbouring 
hill, ſo that they were maſters of the ſtreight or defile 
between thoſe. two hills. This is the very town, which 
(13) pag. 69. Strabo calls Termeſſus; and it is manifeſt Arrian ſpeaks 
| of two different towns, when he ſays (13), that his 
(14) Pag. 75, hero concluded a treaty with Telmeſſus when he en- 
76. tred Lycia; and (14) that he beſieged Telmeſſus as 


T ENE DOs, an iſland in the Ægean ſea, near the continent of Aſia, over againſt 
Troy. Some ſay (a) it was uninhabited, and called Leucophrys, before Fenes, the ſon of 
Cygnus, landed upon it. It was he therefore who firſt brought inhabitants into that [ 
iſland. He reigned over them with ſo: much equity, that great honours were paid to him ©: **#. Ser 
in his life-time, and after his death he was placed among the gods, as I ſhall relate 

when I come to ſpeak of him. He built a town, and it was from him the iſland was 
called Tenedos (b). In proceſs of time the people rather choſe to ſay; that he did not (4) Of Ter- 
bring thither the firſt colony but that he landed there as it were by a miracle AJ, and wes, that 8. 
that the inhabitants immediately expreſſed ſo great a reſpect for a man, who was ſo mani 


(1) I the ang. LI 45 it avere by @ miraclt.] His father bein 
de TENES, 3 upon by his wife's calumnies, put him into 
2 cheſt, and threw him into the ſea. I ſhall ſpeak of 


() Variarum him hereafter (1). I do not find in the authors I have 
7 ' ub, i, cap, co 


TEL MESSUS. TENEDOS. 
of Dodona with a fellow-traveller, who founded a. town, whoſe inhabitants were all 


divines. There is a great preſumption, that the like virtue was beſtowed upon Telmeſſus, () Tr: 
both for him and thoſe, who ſhould build about the altar he erected 


the oracle. We ought to believe that this altar was in the temple of A n 
(i). The inhabitants of Telmeſſus had in particular a very great faith in dreams [D]. Telrmiſſus in Ca- 
Ariſtander, a native of this town, and one of the moſt able diviners of his time (4), alning Id. 
wrote a book upon that ſubject. Probably ic was he who negociated a treaty between 


' ought to be called Telmeſſus, as they are in Arrian, 


of Piſidia, called Te pHπẽEP̃ o by Strabo, is rightly (16) Apud Eze- 


* 


x LO 


| 3 II. 


. rar Rap ya- 
by the direction of be, a A- 


pollo Telmeſſus 2% Ter 


miſſii templum 


ant. in T. A- 


cle. | 
he was marching from Perga towards Phrygia. All 


that remains to be known, is, whether thoſe two towns 


or whether that of Lycia ought to go by the name of 

Telmeſſus, and that of Piſidia by the name of Ter- 

meſſus, as in Strabo, Stephanus Byzantinus, and Suidas: 

for the opinion of ſome learned men, who reduce 

them both to one town, under the name either of 

Termeſſus or Telmeſſus, cannot be maintamed. Bo- 

chart (15), who reads Telmeſſus in Strabo for Ter- (15 Bochart, 
meſſus, may be confuted by a medal (16), which has on Geograph. Saer. 
the one fide TE P MHZ SE NN, and on the other #6. 7, cap. vi. 
SOAT MOE: which plainly ſhews, that the town 


to preſerve: the name of ) See his ar- 


| 2 + iel. hem. 
named; for ſince the hill on the promontory of Ter- pag ay ge 


meſſus, was called Solymus, and the Termeſſians were 
alſo called Solymi (17), it is plain, that the people 
who have this great affinity with the Solymi, ought to 


bear the name expreſſed in the medal: but it is the 
x11, ſub fe. pag. town of Piſidia, near the defile, by which they went over 


name of the Termeſſians; and therefore Bochart is in 
the wrong to read Telmiſſus and Telmiffenſes in that 
paſſage of Strabo ; and thus one of his etymologies 


comes to nothing. He ſays that Caſaubon found in 


the manuſcripts Teaunoozws inſtead of Teppynootoc. 
Theſe ought to be corrected by the medal. He adds, 
that Euſtathius, quoting Strabo, writes TeAj19 90% 3 
but he might have found in Salmaſius, that Euſtathius 
ſhould not have made uſe of that name (18), and that 


de Uſu & Præſt. 
Numiſm. pag. 
477, 478. 


(17) Tie vod 
Teppyootwc - 
pas 6 vFepxei- 


(-£y05 a2 0G xa 
Ac fra. Een 


(405+ dad AUT 07 
Ss of T6ppanyo- 
otic Tove. 
xanoUvrai Et 
ſane tumulus qui 
ſupra Termeſ- _ 
ſium jacet pro- 
montorium, So- 


from whence he ſent part of his troops to Perga 


nſulted, the circumſtances of his preſervation; but 
I find in Muretus (2) that Neptune, Tenes's grand- 


beſides he very much miſunderſtood the paſſage he h mus appellatur: 
quoted (19). N | WY ipſi Terrpeſſi vo- 

[F] [+ is better. . to preſerve the name of Telmeſ- cantur, Solymi. 
fas.) As there are a great many medals (20) with the Sale, Jb. xn, 
inſcription TEPMHEEEQN, what remains to be © 433. 
known is, whether the town of Lycia, which makes 


the ſubject of this article, ought to be called Temeſus. ( n T0” 


8 . . 8 — ue v vocat 
Jam of opinion, with ſubmiſſion to better judgment, Euſtathius. 


that it ought to be called Telmęſſus; for otherwiſe we Salm. Exercit. 
muſt look upon as corrupted, not only the paſſages ian. P. 784. 
already mentioned (21) of Polybius, Arrian, Ari- , \ Mira heic 
ſtides, St Gregory Nazianzen, Cicero, and _ Livy, {2 tas Tuga- 
but alſo: many others of Plutarch, lian, Lucian, thii in Strabonis 
Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus, Pliny, Pomponius verbis referendis. 
Mela, Tertullian, Arnobius, c. All thoſe places, Lid. 
where Ariſtander, the Soothſayer, is ſirnamed of Tel. A 3 
meſſus would, in that caſe, be faulty. This would (72) s 
be going too far. It is therefore better to admit ß 


two names; that of Termeſſus for the town of Piſidia, (21) 18. ibid. 


and that of Telmeſſus for the town of Lycia, where all pag. 478. 
the people were ſo liable to be inſpired. Correct with 
Salmaſius the paſſage of Arrian, wherein the town 

of Piſidia is called Teapioo3s. Male apud Arrianum 
T*Apuiooos wocatur que oft Teppiooos (22): - - - The (22) Salmaſ. uti 
town Termiſſus is very falſly in Arrian called Telmifſus. ſupra, * 


(a) Diodorus, 


Siculus, lib. vi, 


vius in En. lib. 
ii, ver. 21. 


1 pban in Tivede · 
feſtly 


father, came to the aſſiſtance of his grand-ſon; and 
that the cheſt, being carried to the iſle of Leucophrys, 
was opened by the inhabitants, who no ſooner diſ- 
covered what it contained, but they made Tenes 
Oc. 5 Wn 1 
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1 EN E D OS. 


feltly protected by the gods, and afterwards ſo great an admiration of his noble qualities, 


0) See Diodorus that they made him their king (c). Thus we ſee how all nations have aſcribed ſome- 


Sicul us, ibid, 


thing marvellous to their old traditions. However it be, what is related of Tenes, could 


(4) Plat, Quzt, not have happened before the time of Priam, fince Tenes loſt his life when Achilles 
Paus, 297- ravaged Tenedos, during the Trojan war (d). That iſland was then particularly con- 


Pauſanias, Iib. x, 
Pag. 330. 


(e) See the article 
TENES. 


ſecrated to Apollo Sminibeus [BJ. It was behind that iſland the Greecks concealed their 
fleet, when they made a ſhew of giving over their enterprize; and it is this has mad 
Tenedos more famous, than any thing elſe [C], and even to this day makes it known all . 7.5. 


2 (e) Plutarehys, 


over the world. Nevertheleſs that iſland was remarkable upon ſeveral better accounts, ©." ar: 


(/) Antiphanes, The adminiſtration of juſtice was very ſevere there (e): the beſt origanum in the world & Scheit. > 


aud Athen. lib, 


1, cap. æxii. 


no, pag. Y2 


grew there (): the moſt curious earthen veſſels were made there (g): the grapes, and riſtoph, in Nu. 


1 AF. 1 


nee aſo Julius ears of corn, and figure of Ceres, that appear en its medals (4), teſtify that it abounded Scene 117, 


Pollux, 16. vi, 


cap. x, and Eu- With wine and corn, as it does to this day [D]: and the women of that iſland were t 


ſtathius in 
Iliad. A. 


[BJ The and was particularly conſetrated to Apollo 


Smintheus.] Homer plainly intimates it, when he 
puts this prayer in the mouth of the Prieſt Chryſes : 


KU uev dgtyvporot os xe & peiBeBnnas 
Kinnear Te CA n, Terihor Ts It drdooes 
Zuy de. pet , 


Andi me argenteum arcum gerens, qui Chryſam 


tueris e 
Cillamque valde divinam, Tenedoque fortiter imperas 


(3) Homer. | Smintheu (3). 


Iſiad. lib. 1, ver. | . 
N O Smyntheus ! fprung from fair Latona's line, 
| Dau guardian power of Cilla the Divine, 
Thou ſource of light, whom Tenedos adores 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's ſhores. 
T Mr Pore. 


(4) Lib. Ali, pag. Strabo (4) has confirmed from this paſſage what he 


415. had been ſaying, that there was a temple of Apollo 
| Smintheus in the iſle of Tenedos. There were the like 
temples in ſome other neighbouring towns (5) ; and 
the common opinion is, that Apollo was worſhipped 
under that title, becauſe he had killed the rats, which 
deſtroyed the fruits of the earth. His ſtatue in the 

temple of Chryſa had a rat under its feet. According 
to the dialect of that country, 5 uiv3©» ſignified a 
rat. Some other reaſons have been alledged, beſides 
thoſe which I have mentioned : See the learned col- 
lections of Cuperus upon this ſubject in his antient 


(5) 14, ibid. 


[CJ] This has made Tenedos more famous than any 


H tis, 

Edie, 1687, pag. thing elſe.) There is not a ſchool where the ſecond 

* book of the Eneids is not got by heart; ſo that 
every ſcholar muſt have the 


end. 


Eſt in conſpectu Tenedos notiſſima fama 
Inſula, dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant, 
JED Nunc tantum ſinus & ſtatio malefida carinis. 

(7 ) ZEneid, lib, Hue ſe provecti deſerto in litore condunt (7). 

u, ver, 21, 8 

In fight of Trey lies Tenedos, an iſe, 

( (While Fortune did on Priam's empire ſmile) 
Renoaun d for wealth, but fince a faithleſs bay, 
Where ſhips expos'd to wind and æueather lay. 

Were wwas their fleet conceaÞ d. = 

DRYDEN. 


75 Et jam Argiva Phalanx inſtructis navibus ibat 
48) Ibid, ver. A Tenedo, tacitz per amica ſilentia lunz (8). 
254. Wert 1.4 | | 13 N 
| De Grecians had embark d their naval pow'rs 
From Tenedos, and fought our well-known ſhores, 
Safe under covert of the ſilent night... ... 


—* 


The beginning and ending of the ſtory of the wooden 
orſe are more taking to ſchool-boys than any other 


e verſes at his finger's 


he ( Lide Span- 


moſt beautiful in all the world [XZ]. I ſay nothing of the ſingularity of their Cray- hem. Erf. 3 
fiſh [F]. It was at Tenedos, according to ſome, that Paris landed after the rape of bar Br 


Helen 8 


part of that Romance, and conſequently make more 
laſting impreſſions. 

[D] As it does to this day.] Mr Spon, who has 
been there, aſſures us (9), that the iſle of Tenedos i; 
fruitful in good wines, wherewith it ſupplies Conſtanti- Tom. i, pg 
nople, and that its Muſcadine grapes are excellent ; that 153. 5 
there is game in abundance, eſpecially hares and patridges, 

Sir George Wheeler, his fellow-traveller, fays (10), fro) Wheeler 
it abounds with corn and vine, eſpecially of the Muſea- Voyage, , 10 
dine kind, the greateſt part whereof" is exported to Con- 

' ftantinople, See the Supplement to Moreri's Dictio- 
nary. | 

LE] The women of that iſland were the moſt beautiful 
in all the world.) One may very well wonder that a 
thing of this nature ſhould not be mentioned by ſeve- 
ral authors. Athenzus, who had read ſo much; and 
who quotes ſo many writers, would have quoted ſome 
other author beſides Nymphodorus, had he known of 
any other, who had made the ſame obſervation. 

However it be, theſe are his words: Ka Nupgid a> 

pe- I" & 76 Tis Adlas TepiTAG, KANAL quot 

yirveova: tyuraitaes T mavrtays j] i 

Tevedw Th Tpeixy v. Nymphodorus autem in 

Afiz circumnavigatione Tenedias fœminas (ea Trojæ 

vicina inſula eft) omnes alias ubivis terrarum mulieres 
pulcritudine ſuperare tradit (11). - - - Nymphodorus in (11) Athen. J. 
his voyage round Afia ſays, that the moſt beautiful women xiii, Pag. bog. 
in all the world are born in Tenedos, an iſland in the 
neighbourhood of Troy. A witneſs who has made or de- 

ſcribed the tour of Aſia, is of great authority, and 

more to be credited than a hundred, who never travel- 

led or ſtudied Geographical Hiſtory. Though Theo- 

phraſtus does not affirm what Nymphodorus advances, 

yet his teſtimony may be alledged ; becauſe he ſays | 
(12), that among the Barbarians there were judges ap- (12) Apud A- 
pointed to inquire into the prudence and houſewifery chen. Pag. 619: 
of women, in order to declare which of them exceed- 

ed the reſt in theſe reſpects; there were likewiſe cer- 

tain judges in the iſles of Tenedos and Leſbos, who 

did the 3 thing in relation to the beauty of wo- 

men: For it was thought that the very gifts of fortune 

and nature ought to be honoured and reſpected. Thoſe 

judges of Tenedos had a very nice office, The gods 

themſelves refuſed it; and it had been well for Paris 

if he had imitated them: he paid dear for his ingeni- (. [fa gry 
ous contrivance (13), and for the poſſeſſion of Helen, ,.;.. poll off 
whom he obtained as a reward for his ſentence. But their ſhifts. 
that fabulous ſtory made no great impreſſion ; for there 

were ſome perſons, who delired to judge of beauty, (1% Niciss, i 
not only in Leſbos and Tenedos, but alſo in a town of 4rcadicis, op«4 
Peloponneſus, where there was every year a diſpute Athen. P. 609+ 
about beauty, and ſhe who overcame her competitors, | 
carried the prize (14). This cuſtom continued down (15) Theophra- 


to Athenzus's time. Such an emulation was excuſe- ftus, d Ather. 


- rag" bi 1 7005 
able in women ; but it is very ſtrange that men ſhould — 2 421 


alſo have contended for the prize of beauty (15). 


LV] The fingularity of their cray-fiſh.] Their ſhell (40 De Pp 


repreſented an ax; for which reaſon, according to O als, Pg. 


Plutarch (16), the inhabitants of Tenedos conſecrated 3%. 
an ax in the temple of Delphi. I ſhould rather think 
that they conſecrated it, becauſe the forms obſerved (1) See here 
in their tribunals, which occaſioned the Proverb about after the _ 
the ax of Tenedos (17), induced them to pitch upon 124. TENES. 
an ax for the arms of their country. It appears by t x 
their medals, that it was their conſtant ſymbol (18). (18) Vide Et. 
Suidas mentions thoſe cray-fiſh of Tenedos, and ſays Spanhem. Epift 
they were to be found in a brook in that part af o ad Laur, Beger. 
12 8 co 
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TEN RH DOS TENES. 


len perve- finding themſelves too weak to preſerve their independency, 


ut, n 2lloquio Alexandria ſituated in Troas (k). ; They were rich in Cicero's time, as appears from his Men, ng 1 
"it, Pars OFALIONS ([). Their cauſe concerning their immunities was determined at Rome with too , Pag. 415, 
plz. & EX" great rigour [A]. Cicero protected them, but he was not ſufficiently ſeconded. That 2 3 
a gues and a half from the and the canal 
() 33 continent of Alia (n). The Turks have a fortreſs there, which is only a tower, with a 7 Guides it 


; from Aſia, 40. 
rampart defended by about fifteen pieces of cannon. The Venetians made themſelves maſters of 


: 
it, during the war of Candia ; but the Turks retook it by means of a tun of Sequins, with er 


. | Tom, 1, pag. 
which they corrupted the commander (n). Ariſtotle wrote a book concerning the republic 153, Putch Edit. 


of the Tenedians (o). Zoilus compoſed a panegyric upon them, wherein he has publiſhed ) Stephan. in 
a great falſity, namely that the river Alpheus had its ſource in the iſle of Tenedos (p). 1 v2: 
That iſland was often mentioned in the Gazettes, whilſt the Venetians were in poſſeſſion 

of Chio, which they took in the year 1694. | | 


In Verrem, 
hb, il. 


() Strabo, /:b, 
Vi, pag. 187. 


Ter- country called Aſſerina (19). Bochart (20) rightly 
(19) In 5 obſerves it ſhould be read *A&+e-oy, and not 'Aggepira, 
1 becauſe Plutarch ſays in expreſs words, that the cray- 
(20) Geograph. fiſh of Tenedos, whoſe ſhell was like an ax, were to For ſhame ! how coud'ft thou, wwretched fair, thus lay 
Scr. Part. ii, be found in a place called Ager. Beſides, ac- Such cold demurrers in thy lower? 9 
err, cording to Heſychius, the firſt inhabitants of that 77 ; „ 11 

| iſland were called Ag tei, a name that might wy | at, muſt be flay ti 29 kiſs be bought? 
well proceed from the place, which afforded thoſe To what ftrange power will thy ſex be brought ! 
cray-fiſh. This conjecture of Bochart, and the cor- 
rections he makes in that paſſage of Suidas, are a 
(1) Joſephus great deal better than all his imaginary Etymologies, | 
_— 7 _ with Hebrew, to derive the Tenedians from [H] Their cauſe concerning their immunities was de- 
wh: l ved n de Phænicia. ; 1 termined at Rome, with too great rigour.] This is what 
ys Dares [6] He foothed ber wieafneſ.] Nothing can be Cicero wrote about it to his brother © Tenediorum 
Phryzius de bello more modeſt than the words of the pretended Dares . igitur libertas ſecuri Tenedia præciſa eſt, cum eos 
Trojano, {ib hi, Phrygius, alloquio mitigavit. - - - he foothed with præter me & Bibulum & Calidium & Favonium ne- 
pax. m. 52, 53. © his converſation.” The author, who wrote a Para- mo defenderet (24). -- - The liberty therefore of the (24) Cicero ad 
phraſe upon him in verſe (21), did not confine him- « ifland of Tenedos, was cut off with the ax of Tenedos, Q. fratrem, 
(22) wo he 4 ſelf within ſuch narrow bounds: he has carried the. Ee it nut oth ws ether patroes beſides Bibulis, Calf. Bi 
dr ab ll E- thing as far as it can go, learing nothing to be ſup- , dius, Favonius, and myſelf.” The proverbial expreſ- 
LENA, plied by the imagination of the readers. It is true he fion of Cicero may be explained by Pauſanias or Ste- 
leaves two flumbling-blocks in their way. One is, phanus Byzantinus. Tee NK imt Tov 
(23) Hee faciles that he ſuppoſes Paris did not enjoy Helen till he T TIKpws 1 Kal pan ouV]uuws dmoron]ov]ov 
emere toros, do- had landed in the iſle of Tenedos ; which is neither T8 CnThutTa&. tal Td, GAAG, Td * d. Tenedia 
muere rebelles likely, nor conſiſtent with the Iliad, where the iſle of S on iis qui vel aſpers * po! fx magis conciſe | 
— 1 Cranae, leſs diſtant chan Tenedos from the place, where abſcidunt quæſtiones & alias res (25). - - - The ax of (25) Steph. By- 
jzm ofcula red- the rape was committed, is made the ſcene of the laſt Tenedos is applicable to thoſe who either with much ſe- zant. voce Ti- 
- 13 favour (22). The 9 = _—_ from the wverity, or little formality cut off queſtions and other mat. vo dos · 
ee rich preſents Paris is >» ige to make, in order tO. r, Pauſanias having ſaid that Tenes cut with an ax 
ſed pectore toto Waun in wü, mne rope, wherewith the ſhip of his father Cygnus 
lrcumbens, gre- the opinion of thoſe, who know the character of was faſtened, adds, Ei 727@ pv 35 Tis dpvumives 
mum folvit, pre- Helen : the author was ſenſible of it, and therefore Sepeds Xl h nabionty ws & dee bots d 
mit ore laten- he breaks out into an exclamation immediately after 


8 | TerveSim TeAita Todd's Tr dmorodLlers. Ex eo in 
tem * . * * * . k 
Furatur Vene- the verſes, wherein he deſer ibes the preſents and the Pp verbii conſuetudinem venit ut quidquid quivis præ- 
rem, jamque ex- enjoy ment (23). f fracte negaret, id Tenedia bipenni præcidiſſe dicatur 
pirante Dione 


; | : 1 | £ 26). - - - From thence it became a common Proverb, (26) Pauſanias 
we ſecretos Proh ſcelus! an tantis põtuiſti peſſima votis ( ) | » (26) 8 
mr, b Indulſiſſe moras ? expectabatque voluptas 


Proh ſcelus, xc. Emptorem? O teneri miranda potentia ſexus ! 


Præcipitem in luerum ſuſpendit femina luxum, 
Nec niſi conducto dignatur gaudia riſu. 


While thus, for lucre, you each wiſh reſtrain; 
And even grudge a ſmile, except for gain. 


was cut off with the ax of Tenedos. 


TENESor TENNES, the ſon of Cygnus, gave his name to the iſle of 
Tenedos, where he landed, when his father expoſed him in a cheſt to the mercy of the 
ſea. Cygnus uſed him with that ſeverity, becauſe he had been too credulous in believing 
his wife, the ſtep-mother of Tenes [A]. She complained that Tenes had raviſhed (e 22 
her [B], and alledged the falſe evidence of a piper (a). This occaſioned the law, that _ 


num, 28, pag. 


was obſerved in the iſle of Tenedos, that no man of that profeſſion ſhould be admitted 297, calls bim 


opus, 


into 


(1) * [4] His aife, the ſtep- mother of Tenes.] We read avanTts TiO» Bilal $0. Fat Taru. A certain Piper 
d. X, pag. 


329 


in Pauſanias (1) that Cygnus, the ſon of Neptune, witneſſing againſt him that ſhe had been raviſhed. Bat 
reigned at Colonz in Troas, and that he had two ſons as we have only ſome fragments of that work of He- 
by Proclea, the daughter of Clytius, and ſiſter to Ca- raclides, which ſavour entirely of the careleſſneſs and 
letor, who was killed at the fiege of Troy by Ajax, as precipitation of a writer who wants to huddle up an 
it is mentioned in the Iliad. Thoſe two children of abridgment, there is no doubt but ſome words 
Cygnus were, a ſon named Tenes, and a daughter are wanting in this place. A wife does not uſe to 
named Hemithea, After the death of their mother, complain to her huſband that ſhe has been raviſhed ; 
Cygnus married Philonome the daughter of Craugaſus. ſhe is content to tell him that ſuch a thing has been 
This Philonome accuſed Tenes of having attempted deſigned. Though Stephanus Byzantinus has gone 
to raviſh her, whereas ſhe on the contrary fell in love through the hands of a moſt terrible abbreviator, he 
with Tenes, who refuſed to comply with her deſires. does nevertheleſs inform us, that Philonome, Cygnus's 
This therefore is an example, which may be added to wife, complained only of Tenes's ill deſign, an that 
thoſe of Theſeus and Conſtantine. Muretus has col- the evidence of the Piper went no farther. Toy Yap 
lected ſome others in the 1 2th chapter of the firſt book aUanTyv 1 ®1x0v0jun KU ny ay waplupsrra 
of his Variæ Lectiones. See the article FAUSTA. 87 Tevvns auTHv ie Biagac Fa. Tibicinem enim (1) Steph. By- 
BI She complained that Tenes had raviſped her.) Philonome ad Cygnum duxit, qui teſtabatur Tennem vo- 


zant. in voce Te- 


I foll . lui ſſe Philonome vim inferre (2), Pauſanias makes no nedus, 
9 * who ſays, xaT&uapTupioarTO» luiſſe 1 * vin inferre (2). * 


ewhenever any thing was precipitately rejected, to ſay it lib. x, pag. 330. 


WI 
_ 


r 
e 


314 
(5) See the re- 
mark [H]. 


(e) See the re- 
mark [H], in 
the article TE- 
NEDOs. 


(d) Ex Heraclide 


de P olitiis. 


(e) Suidas in 


T+£3:0G duo 
og. 


(f) Apud Sui- 
dam, in voce ſe- 
guenti. 


(g) See Eraſ- 
mus in the Pro- 


vers, Tenedia 
bipennis. Te- 
nedius homo. 

Tenedius patro- 
nus. Tenedius 
Tibicen. | 


(Y) Paſanias, 
tib, x, pag. 330. 


(3) Pauſanias, 
416, x, pag. 329. 


(4) Oblervat. in 
Numiſm. quæ- 
dam, pag. 61. 
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into the temple, Tenes, who probably was the author of that law (5), extremely proper 


to perpetuate the juſt hatred he had conceived againſt that falſe witneſs, ſhewed himſelf 
worthy of commanding by ſome other laws, which he enacted, and cauſed to be executed 
without any diſtinction of perſons. He condemned adulterers to be beheaded ; and being 
aſked, what ſhould be done to his fon, who had been guilty of that crime, he anſwered, 
let the law be put in execution, Upon this occaſion ſome medals were ſtamped [C], having 
on one ſide the figure of an ax, and on the other the faces of a man and a woman upon 
the ſame neck. This likewiſe, and what ſhall be ſaid below, was the reaſon why the 
ax of Tenedos became a proverb (c), to denote a great ſeverity (4). Tenes ordered 
another thing very remarkable, namely that there ſhould always ſtand behind the judge, 
a man holding an ax, in order to cut off the head of any one, who ſhould be convicted 
of falſity (e). Others ſay he ordered that the executioner, with his ax lifted up, ſhould 
ſtand behind the accuſers, in order to put immediately to death thoſe who ſhould be 
found guilty of a falſe accuſation [D]. Ariſtotle, ſays in general (F) that the King of 
Tenedos adminiſtring juſtice with an ax, made a quick diſpatch of thoſe, who had 
wronged any body. It is no wonder after this if the proverb, he is a man of Tenedos (g), 


denoted a man, whoſe looks ſtruck terror. Tenes extended his inflexibility even to his 


father. Cygnus having diſcovered his wife's calumny, was deſirous of repairing the 
injury he had done his fon, and made a voyage to the iſle of Tenedos, to give him 
ſatisfaction (). He faſtened his ſhip to a tree or a rock, but Tenes in a paſſion rudely 
cut the ropes with his ax. We are not told what became of Cygnus after this rough 


mention of that evidence: he will have it that Cygnus 
gave credit to the bare complaints of Philonome; but 
he obſerves that ſhe complained only of the ill deſigns 
of her ſon-in-law. Veud T p Tov arden ws 
auTh ME 8 <Y:auoa, 700 de auth Terny ovyy+- 
ver Fat F2rnrarra (3); that is, e falſely complained 
zo her huſband, that Tenes attempted to lie with her againſt 
her will. The Latin tranſlation of Romulus Amaſzus 
ſeems to me to go beyond the original, quod ile in- 
vitam & repugnantem conſluprare conatus efſet. The 
Latin words ſignify great endeavours ; but the Greek 
may be underſtood only of a bare ſollicitation. 

[C] Upon this occaſion fome medals were ſtamped.) 
Mr Beger (4) has publiſhed one ftamped at Tenedos 

aving on one ſide two faces upon one and the ſame 
neck, and on the other an ax between a lyre and a 
bunch of grapes. Thoſe two faces repreſent a man 
and a woman. This author pretends, that the deſign 


of this medal was to denote the union, which ought 


(5) Heraclides, 
de Politiis, Ari- 
ſtoteles apud Ste- 
phanum de Ur- 
bibus, voce Tẽ- 
ve Jog. Suidas, 
Voce Tevtdiog 
SU νẽ0ů po 


(6) Ez. Spanhe- 
mius, in þſo 
Opere Begeri. 
Vide etiam Giſb. 
Cuperum, ad 
calcem Harpo- 
cratis, pag. 203, 


Edit. 1687. 


(7) Suidas, in 
Tevi3,0g d- 
705+ 


to be between married people. The medal of Tenes, 
mentioned by the Antients (5) was not ſtamped 
with ſuch an intent ;' but rather to denote the capital 
puniſhment of a man and a woman, who had com- 
mitted adultery, and to be a perpetual monument of 
the execution of the law upon Tenes's own ſon. It 
will be proper to ſee the anſwer a learned man gave 
to Mr Beger (6). What creates the greateſt difficulty, 
is, that there are ſome medals of Tenedos, on which 
one of the faces. repreſents an old man, and the other a 
young woman; on others, the two faces repreſent young 
people, Oc. Thoſe variations make it probable, that 
all theſe medals were not ſtamped agreeably to the 
firſt intent; but ſome for one purpoſe, and others for 
another: unleſs it ſhould be ſaid that as often as the 


law was put in execution, a new medal was ſtamped, 


and that the two heads upon one neck differed either 
az to the age or ſome other ornaments, according to 
the perſonal qualities of thoſe, who had been puniſhed. 
It would be no very great wonder if an old beard had 
been found in the fact with a young woman. 

[D] That the executioner, with his ax lifted up, 
ſhould fland behind the accuſers, in order to put imme- 
diately to death thoſe who were guilty of a falſe accuſa- 
tion.] Suidas affirms this: *EyopuolerTnge, ſays he 
(7), Tols 2 N, nar yoprow onilaye , 
S&vas TW eä GeAeruv ETWP rave! Ws EASY X- 
Sees mapsyprua evaiptio var. Legem tulit ut 
carnifex ſecurim ſublatam tenens a tergo aſtaret illis 
qui falſa crimina objicerent, ut convict ex tempore 
occiderentur. - - He made a law, that the executioner, 
ewith his ax lifted up, ſhould fland behind thoſe who 
brought falſe rc that as ſoon as they were con- 
viaed they might be put to death. This puts me in mind 
of a maxim which has been commented upon by a 
French Civilian of the XVIth century. It imports, 
that a man, who goes about to oppoſe the prevailing 
religion, and which has been regularly eſtabliſhed for 
many ages, ought not to be heard, but upon this con- 


dition, that he ſhall be puniſhed with death, if he 
2 


action 


does not convince others, that his private opinion is 

more certain than the opinion of the public. Dui an- 

tiqua, legitima, atque ordinaria ſacra audet in contro- 

wverfiam adducere, eum non audiendum efſe, niſi periculs 

ſui capitis, fi non perſuadeat veriorem efſe ſuam ſenten- | 
tiam (8). Upon this occaſion he alledges a very re- (8) peu, Kw. 
markable example from Joſephus, in the fixth chapter dius, Decreto- 
of the thirteenth book of his Jewiſh Antiquities. The rum, . i, pox, 
Jews, and the Samaritans having a quarrel in the city % Edi. Fa. 
of Alexandria about this queſtion, Whether the temple "Ye 573,000 
of Jeruſalem was to be preferred to that of Garizim ; 

the cauſe was brought before the council of the King 

of Egypt (9), and before the caſe was argued, it was (9) Ptolemy 
determined, that the adyacates of the party caſt ſhould Philometor. 
be condemned to death. The advocate of the Jews | 
ſpoke firſt (10), and ſo clearly proved the juſtice of his (10) Note, that 
cauſe, that he obtained ſuch a ſentence as he defired ; Joſephus torgor 
ſo that Sabbeus and Theodoſius, the two Advocates of to obſerve, whe- 
the Samaritans, were condemned to loſe their lives. pam 2 
The ſame Civilian alledges (11) Zaleucus's law, by mar tans pleaded 
virtue of which, whoever propoſed any innovation, their cauſe, One 
was to do it with a rope about his neck, that in caſe would think by 
he ſhould not prevail to have the old cuſtoms aboliſhed, um: _ 
he might be hanged upon the ſpot : and he concludes Rs than 
with wiſhing that the ſame law were to be obſerved in hearing them. 


France. He fancies that the factions and troubles, oc- It is not likely 


. . . . that the King 
caſioned by innovations in the kingdom of France, Eeypt boat 


would have been prevented by that means. Quibus 5e been gulty 
* omnino rationibus atque conditionibus ſi nos, præ- of that fault. Jo- 
* ſertim hoc tempore uteremur, quo is demum nihil f-phus _ - 
* ſcire & illiberalis efſe dicitur, cui non placent abſur- obſerve the tans 
. \ . . Jof Hiſtory in ths 

diſſima quzque, modo recentiſſima: non ita plane wit, 

res incertæ eſſent ac turbulentæ, neque tam multi 

multarum patrium, factionum, opinionum auctores (11) Petrus R. 
evaderent : cum ſuo faltem periculo ea diſcerent rodius, Decreto. 
amare, colere, pacem patriamque, leges ac magiſtra- rum, lib. i, fc. 
tus, quæ odio ſane proſequuntur (12). - - aue were 20. 

to make uſe of the ſame methods and conditions at this 1514. 

, 3 , (12) Id. ibid. 
time, when every perſon is eſteemed to be entirely iguo- 

rant and unpolite, who does not reliſh the moſt abjurd 
notions, provided they are but new ; we ſhould not 
* have that uncertainty and confuſion in things, nor avould 


mM: SA  Q :Qa_ 6: a M©@ 0% 


* ſo many ſet up for heads of parties, factious, and opi- 


* nions: fince from their own danger, at leaſt, they would 
learn to reſpeft and reverence peace and their country, 

* the laws and the magiſtrates, thoſe things for which 
* they now diſcover the moſt inveterate hatred.” It is 
plain he would have had the diſpures between the Ro- 
miſh prieſts and the Proteſtants determined like that of 
Alexandria : but was there in France in a tribunal like 
that of the King of Egypt? the latter was compoſed 
of men, who were neither Jews nor Samaritans ; and 
therefore the contending parties might expect a deciſion 
without any partiality. Luther and Calvin, and their 
followers, could not have the ſame expectations, {ince 
the ſame perſons muſt have been both judges and par- 
ties. Conſequently neither Zaleucus's law, nor that pe 
the King of Tenedos, can be extended to matters o 


religion. [E] We 


(14) Cor 


ſupra. 


15, E 
dt 7j; 
bias 0 
601 7 
8861005 
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E ( 


tem Her 
cam frat 
calum id 
bire volt 
trumque 
12 mare. 


(16) T2 
Lycophr 


(ln 
dece Tec 


A- 
retg- 

„ Peg. 
t, Pa- 
in dvs. 


Ve Teog. 
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was attended with many conſequences [Gl]. 


Tenedos [H]. See the article of that iſland. 


[Z] e are not told what became of Cygnus.) As 
1 have only followed Pauſanias's narrative, I leave 
the account of that voyage very imperſect. It is 
plain, the principal deſign of that author was to de- 
{cribe ſtatues and pictures, and that he did not always 
conſider whether the ſtories he mentioned, by the 
way, were lame or not. He makes Cygnus land in 
the iſle of Tenedos, and faſten his ſhip to a tree 
/ or a great ſtone, and then Tenes to come and cut the 
cable. This is all. He ſhould at leaſt have told us, 
whether the ſon permitted his father to live in Tene- 
dos, or to go home. This adventure is better related 
(j Apud Pho- by Conon (13), tho' we have but an abftra& of his 
dum, P. 437- book. Cygnus, ſays he, faſtened his ſhip, but did 
not land; he deſired his ſon to forget what was paſt, 
but he deſired it on board his ſhip. Tenes cut the 
cables with his hatchet to prevent his landing. We 
may eafily ſee what became of Cygnus ; he went 
home again. 


F] His dear fiſter.) It is not without reaſon that 


Jule this epithet, ſince Hemithea was ſo concerned 
at her brother's misfortue, that Cygnus ſhut her up in 
the ſame cheſt, in which he committed his ſon to the 
mercy of the fea (14). What Suidas ſays of her is ſtill 
more in her commendation, for he tells us that ſhe 
voluntarily reſolved to run the ſame hazard with her 
% Exonivys brother (15). It was very reaſonable, that Tenes ſhould 
3; 74; Har expoſe his life to prevent ſuch a ſiſter from being 
tia; 6/6 of raviſhed ; and yet he died in ſo juſt a cauſe ; and it is 
ws levrs- pretended, that Hemithea was ſwallowed up by the 
18; nz7675v- earth; and that it was this only that put a ſtop to 
rut. Cum au- Achilles's attempts (16). The remedy was ſomewhat 
tem Hemithea „iolent; d few | d-thi 
violent; and few people would think it more ſup- 
cum tratte peri- 8 
Hemithea was very 


0 Canon, win 


ſupra. 


"im idem ſu- Portable than the evil itſelf, 
dire voluiffet u- handſome (17). | 

trumque conjecit [G] His death wwas attended with many conſequences. 
12 mare. When Achilles came to know that it was Tenes whom 
he had killed, he was ſorry for it, and took care to 
get him buried. He killed a ſervant ſent him from 
| Thetis, becauſe he had not juſtly executed Thetis's 
( Plutarch. orders. She had not only ſtrictly charged her ſon to 
Uzt, Gr. pag. take care not to kill Tenes, but beſides the had enjoined 


(16) Tzetzes in 
Lycophr, 


2% that ſervant to put Achilles in mind of her orders, 


when there ſhould be occaſion for it, leſt he ſhould 
diſobey his mother through inadvertency. Plutarch 
(18) gives no other reaſon fer this care of Thetis, but 
that Tenes was beloved of Apollo: but others ſay, that 
he was his ſon, and that Cygnus was only his reputed 
(19) Tzetzesin father (19). Now, according to the Deſtinies, Achil- 
u Lycophr. les was to die as ſoon as he ſhould kill one of Apollo's 


t13) Id. itid. 
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action [E]; but we read that the father and the ſon were killed by Achilles, during the 
Trojan war : the firſt, when the Grecians landed (i), the ſecond, when Achilles went () Ovidius, Me- 


to ravage the iſle of Tenedos (t). Tenes came to the aſſiſtance of his dear ſiſter [F] *. . . 
Hemithea, Who was purſued by Achilles; but he only got his death by it. 


N 
N 
* 


T E Os. 


This action 
He was honoured as a god in the iſle of 


ſons. As for the reſt. The inhabitants of Tenedos 
conceived ſo great an indignation againſt Achilles, 
that they ordered that no body ſhould mention his 
name in the temple of Tenes. They alſo prohibited all 
Pipers from entering into it (20). Diodorus Siculus 
(21) does not ſay, thoſe two prohibitions concerned 
the temple of Tenes, tho' he obſerves, that the inhabi- 
tants of Tenedos built a temple to him, and worſhipped 
him as a god. He tells us that Tenes himſelf ordered 
that the pipers ſhould not enter into the temple. He 
adds, that the temple which was re-built, when Achilles 
had deſtroyed the town, was that, in which it was not 
lawfal to mention the name of Achilles. He, and 
Plutarch are therefore of a quite contrary opinion as to 
the place, which thoſe two prohibitions concerned. It 
is certain, that no temple was built to 'Tenes during 
his life. 

[H] He was honoured as a god in the iſle of Tenedos.] 
J have juſt now quoted two authors who ſay ſo. Cicero 
may be added fora third: © Jam vero, ſays he (22), in 
Græcia multos habent ex hominibus Deos, Alabandum 
* Alabandi, Tenedi 'Tenem. - - Aud now in Greece there 
are men worſhipped as gods, Alabandus by the Alabandi, 


and Jenes by thoſe of Tenedos.” He was one of the deities 


that Verres ſtole. Tenedo, prætereo pecuniam quam 
« eripuit, Tenem ipſum qui apud Tenedios ſanctiſſimus 
deus habetur, qui urbem illam dicitur condidiſſe, 
© cujus ex nomine Tenedus nominatur, hunc, inquam, 
* iplum Tenem pulcherrimè factum, quem quondam 
in comitio vidiſtis, abſtulit magnò cum gemitu civi- 
« tatis (23). - - I paſs over his extortions at Tenedos, 
* ewhere he ſeized even Tenes himſelf, who among that 
people is reverenced with divine honours, and is ſaid to 
* have built that city, which is called Tenedus, after 
* his name, this very Tenes, I ſay, a moſt beautiful 
© flatue, which you have formerly ſeen in the Comitium, 
« he carried away to the great grief of the inhabitants. 
We may infer from thence, that the antient deity of 
Tenedos, namely, Apollo Smintheus, was, in a man- 
ner, forgotten, after Tenes was placed in the number 
of the gods: for it was not objected to Verres, that 
he had made an attempt upon the ſtatue of this Apollo; 
which plainly ſhews that it was not worth taking away, 
as that of 'Tenes was. 
religion, as they do in point of friendſhip. None 
but the wiſe and the rational prefer old friends to new 
ones. The generality behave like coquets ; the laſt 
comers are the moſt acceptable. In like manner the 


new ſaints makes the old ones forgotten. This has 


been complained of by ſome grave writers. 


TEOS, one of the twelve cities of Ionia, acknowledged Athamas for its firſt 
% Paß, founder (a) [A]. This Athamas, the grand-ſon of another Athamas, the ſon of Zfolus, 


lib. wir, pag. 
208. Strabo, 


1 


t. 


make it the ſeat of their general aſſemblies. 


lo faulty as Pliny (c), who calls it an iſland, for it is certain that Teos ſtood on the * 


conducted a colony of Orchomenians to Teos, to which, in proceſs of time, were added 
ſome other colonies of Athenians and Bœotians. 


the middle of Ionia; and that this was the reaſon why Thales adviſed the Ionians to“. 


Herodotus ſays (Y), that Teos was in 


Strabo, who places it in a peninſula, 1s not 


ſouth ſide of the iſthmus (d) over againſt Clazomenæ [B], which was on the north 


ide, The inhabitants of Teos not being able to hold out any longer againſt the troo 


} 
/ 


[4] This city acknowledged Athamas for it's firſt 


ln Theſauro Founder. Ortelius (1) falſly imagines that Strabo and 


eraphico, Stephanus Byzantinus ſay, that Anacreon calls it 


Athamas, before it had the name of Teos. Thoſe 
two authors only ſay, that Anacreon called it 
Av41,sTiJa, becauſe it was founded by Athamas. 
There ought to be a great difference made between 
the proper names of a town, and the epithets beſtowed 
upon it in Poetry; which ſhews, that Ortelius would 
have been guilty of a miſtake, if he had ſaid that Teos 
ever went by the name of Athamantis. It will ap- 
Pear, upon a proper examination, that he has com- 
mitted three faults. 1. He confounds Athamas with 
A tis. 2. He takes an epithet for a proper 


name. 3. He thought the native country of Anacreon 
was not called Teos, when that Poet called it Atha- 
mantida. Charles Stephens has fallen into the fame 
miſtakes. | | 
[B] Tos flood on the ſouth fide of the iſthmus over- 
againſt Clazomenz.] Here follows a paſſage of Pompo- 
nius Mela (2), which we muſt examine. * Super an- 
« guſtias, hinc Teos, illinc Clazomenæ, & quia terga 
« jungunt confinio adnexa maris, diverſis frontibus 
« diverſa maria proſpeQtant. - - - On the ftraits are fi- 


© tuated Teos on this fide, Clazomene on the other; which 
« two places, as the back parts of them are almoſt joined 
« by their nearneſs to the ſhore, have in their fronts the 


* different profſpet of two oppoſite ſeas. Pincianus * 


Men ſeem to act in point of 


PS Pompon. Mela, 
of %. i, cap. xvii, 
S ibid. If, Vole 
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(* Plutarch. 
Queſt. Græc. 
Pag. 297. 


J 
. 
: 
F 
= 
0 


(20) Plutarch, 


ubi ſupra. 


(21) Lib. vi, 
cap. xvii. 


(22) Cicero, de 
Natura Deorum, - 
lib. iii, cap. xv. 


(23) Idem, in 


Verrem, lib. iii. 


(b) Lib, , caps 


(c) Lib. 5 cap. 


2 
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d) Strabo, ibid. 


ſius. 


(2) Lib; i, cap. 
xvii. 
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TERMESSUS. TETTI. 


(% Heros, ib, of Cyrus, commanded by Harpalus, put to ſea in the LIXth Olympiad, and went 


1, tap. clxviii: 
Strabo, lib. xiv, 
Pag. n. 443+ 


to ſettle a colony at Abdera in Thrace (e). 


Yee the re- 
mark [I], of 
the article A- 
NACREON, 


from Teos, on account of Hiſtieus's revolt. 


(g) Strabo, ubi 


ſupra. 


( Stephanus, 
in ig · 


thought to be faulty. 


the following correction, Quæ terga agunt, confinibus 
adnexa muris diverſis frontibus diverſa maria proſpectant. 
Salmaſius not finding his account in it, reads thus (3), 
Qua terga agunt confinio adnexe maris, adverſis fronti- 
bus diverſa maria proſpectant. Iſaac Voſſius always 
(4) In Melam, ready to find fault with that Critic, will have (4) the 
Pag. 85. words to be read in this manner, Qua terga agunt con fi- 
nio adnexæ muri diverſis, c. He calls the reading ad. 

werſis, inſtead of diverfis, a very great miſtake ; for, 

ſays he, if thoſe two towns had frontes adver/as, they 

would not look towards the - ſea, but would face one 

another : * Manifeſte, Yoſſius goes on, hic tergum pro 

« fronte, & frontem pro tergo accepit vir doctiſſimus. 

* - - - It is plain therefore that this learned man has 

« taken the front for the back part, and the back part for 

* the front. —Voſſius muſt needs have read the paſſage 

of Salmaſius very careleſsly, to raiſe ſuch an objection 

againſt him. How could Salmaſius take the front for 

the back part, ſince he expreſsly obſerves, that the 

Teians had the ſea of Clazomenæ before them, as 

the Clazomenians had the ſea of 'Teos before them? 

He will have it, that each of thoſe two towns had the 

ſea before and behind; that each had behind it the 

ſea near which it was built, and before it the ſea on 

which the other town was built. And therefore, the 

objection of Voſſius is altogether wrong in that reſpect. 

The reaſon on which it is grounded is not better, 

namely, that thoſe two towns would have faced one 

(5) Tta ut à ter- another, if Salmaſius's correction was right; for Sal- 
go mare habeant maſius did not pretend to deny that they faced one 
vicinum cui ad- another; on the contrary, he ſuppoſes it, or rather 
nexæ ſunt, a expreſsly declares it (5). By that very reaſon he pre- 
| —_ 2 8 tended, that each of thoſe two towns looked towards 
ant. Tec, enim the ſea on which the other was built. Beſides, it ſeems 
adverſa fronte to me, that Voſſius ſhould not have aſſerted, that 
proſpectat mare Teos and Clazomenæ had the ſea only on the fore- 
2 quo ſitæ ſunt ſide; and that there was a wall between them, which 
ore dg 401 took up the breadth of the iſthmus. This particular 
inflead of ſaying wanted to be proved, and would not have been forgot- 
Clazomenæ] & ten by all the antient authors, if it had been true. 
finum Smyrnz- And therefore Pincianus's correction of ris, in- 
Te lien tent | ſtead of maris, partly adopted by Voſſius, ought not to 
„ nue kadar hinder our following Salmaſius's correction till we have 


(3) Exercitat. 
Plin. Pag. 861. 


& ſinum cui 
junta eſt Teos, 4 better. 


TERMESSUS, a town of Piſidia, See the remark [EZ], of the article 


TELMESSUS. 


back again to their country in proceſs of time (g). 
Anacreon, but alſo the Poet Scythinus (5), the Hiſtorian Hecatæus (i), and Apellicon 
who collected ſo many books. Stephanus Byzantinus mentions another town called Teos 
which he places in the country of the Dirbæ in Scythia; but as this is a nation altogether . 419 
unknown, and as it muſt be different from thoſe, whom he calls Dyrbæi, that paſſage is 


Suidas, ſpeaking of Anacreon, who was a 


native of Teos (f) [C], ſeems to ſay that it was in the reign of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 
that the Teians went to Abdera ; for he ſays, that Anacreon retired thither, being expelled 


There were ſome of them who returned 
This town produced not only 


7 


[C] Anacreon, who was a native of Tess. ] Moreri (6) 
tells us, that ſome ſay Anacreon was a native of Tezos, 
a town of Paphlagonia. One would think that Strabo 


and Ovid, quoted by him at the end of his article, 


ſhould be the authors who ſay ſo ; but this exactneſs in 
Citing is not to be expected from him. Yet it is 
true, Moreri did not invent that particular ; he found 
it in theſe words of Charles Stephens (7) : © Teium, 
* urbs in Paphlagonia (ut Salluſtius ſcribit) in qua ortus 
* fuit Anacreon. - - eium, a city in Paphlagonia, 
(as Salluſt writes) where Anacreon was born.” Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, there is no quotation in thoſe words 


(1) Strabo, ubl 
lupra, & . 


(6) At the 
Tees, To 


(7) At the wor? 


Tum. 


for what concerns the native country of Anacreon; 


for Salluſt ſeems to be alledged only to prove, that 
there was a town called Teium in Paphlagonia (8). 


And therefore we are never the better for what Charles */, pag. u. 74, 


Stephens ſays any more than for what we read after- 
wards in Moreri. Lloyd and Hofman give us no 
greater aſſiſtance: they left out the quotation of Salluſt 
in the article of Teium, thinking, without doubt, 


375; mentions 
it, but does not 
ſay it was in 
Paphlagonia, 


that it was falſe; and yet it is certain, that Charles 


Stephens is right in that reſpect: they affirm, withcut 
quoting any author for it, that this Teium, a town in 


Paphlagonia, on the Euxine ſea, was the native coun- 


try of Anacreon ; and they ſay, under the word Teos, 


that ſome make him a native of Teium. They give 


us therefore no evidence that we can conſult : for which 
reaſon we are put to the ſearch, and by this means we 


find that one of the ſcholiaſts upon Horace (9) has 


theſe words: Tela dicta eſt a Teio Anacreontis poetz 


© lyrici oppido, quod in Paphlagonia eſſe Salluſtius in- 


dicat, cum de ſitu Pontico loquitur. - - - - /t is called 


9) In be ver- 
ba Od. XVII., 
lib. i, Fide Teia 


dices laborantes. 


Teian from Teium, the native place of Anacreon, the 


* Lyric Poet, which Salluſt ſays is in Paphlagonia, 
auhen he deſcribes the ſituation of Pontus. I would 
not affirm, upon the authority of that paſſage, that 
Salluſt faid, that Teium, upon the Exine fea, was 
Anacreon's native country. It might be a gloſs of the 
ſcholiaſt, grounded upon what he had read in Salluſt, 
concerning the town of Paphlagonia. But, even tho 


Salluſt, and other writers ſhould aſſert, that Ana- 


creon was born in that town of the Euxine ſea, there 


would be no room to doubt that he was a native of 


Teos in Ionia. 


TETTI (SciPro), in Latin 7. ettius, a learned man of the XVIth century, was 


born at Naples. 


[A] He was ſent to the gallies.] If Thuanus had not 
mentioned this particular, I fancy we had never known 
it: for the curious Nicodemo, who made ſo many 
inquiries concerning the Neapolitan writers, acknow- 
ledges that he knew nothing of this misfortune of 
Tetti, but what he had read in Thuanus, Queſto luogo 

(1) Leon. Nico- © del Tuano, /ays he (1), qui fi e traſcritto volentieri 
demo, Addizioni * perche oltre alla lode che fi da al Tetti in eſſo, fi ha 
alla Biblioteca una notizia anche curioſa intorno al medeſimo Tetti. 
* Pags © -- - Here I tranſcribe this paſſage of Thuanus with ſo 
f * much the more pleaſure, as it is not only in commendation 

2) In Vita us, of Tetti, but alſo becauſe it contains a curious particular 
(2) i, pag. n. concerning him.” Theſe are Thuanus's words (2) : 
1172. Ab eo ( Mureto) de Scipionis Tettii Neapolitani caſu 
* cognovit, hominis undecunque, ut ille ajebat, doctiſ- 


ſimi, qui delatus quod male de numine ſentiret, re- 


He came to an unfortunate end; for he was proſecuted, for having 
ſome ill opinions concerning the Deity, and ſent to the gallies [ A ]. 


He wrote a tract 


mo mancipatus fuerat, & tunc an adhuc in vivis eſſet, 
incertum erat. - - - From Muretus he underſtood the 
misfortune of Scipio Tetti, the Neapolitan, 4 perſon 
otherwiſe, as he ſaid, extremely learned, who being 
informed againſt for ſome heterodox opinions of the Deity, 
awas condemned to the gallies, and whether he was then 
alive or not was uncertain,” Thuanus ſpeaks of the 


A K M a, a, K «A 


time when he was at Rome (3), and of the frequent (3) That i, ts 


converſations he had with Muretus. What we read 
in the Thuana has a relation to this: The Inquiſition 
© was very ſevere under the Pontificate of Sixtus V. 


* Muretus told me, we do not know what becomes of 


* people here. I am amazed, when I riſe in the 
morning, and hear that ſuch a one is not to be 
« found, and yet none dares ſpeak of it. The Inqui- 
« ſition made a quick diſpatch of them. 
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TETTL TETTIX TEUCER.. 


45 Apollodoris, which was publiſhed at Rome by Benedictus ®gjus in the year 1555 [B] 
He was very much eſteemed by the learned [C]. X 
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n 


flip of memory in this paſſage. Muretus died ſoon lomies (6) thought that Tetti had only written that (6) Melang. Hi- 
after the election of Sixtus V, in 1585, and. Thuanus | 


tract, and a catalogue of manuſcripts publiſhed by Fa- ftoriq. pag. 91. 
was in France all that year; he could not therefore ther Labbe (7); but he ſhould have known, that the 
learn any thing from Muretus in that Pope's reign. fame Father aſcribes to him (8) Bibliotheca ſeholaftica (7) In Nove 
J believe I ſhould not be miſtaken, if I were to ad- inſtructiſima Latin?, Gallice, Italic, Hiſpanice, An- Bibliothecæ 
* vance, that Thuanus remembering on the one hand 


glice, & Græcè, printed at London, in the year 1618, Mss. Supple 
what Muretus had told him concerning the executions in 8 vo. Nicodemo knew nothing of it, but what he . 
of the Inquiſition; and knowing on the other hand, found in Father Labbe. 


that Sixtus V was very ſevere, confounded the time in [C] He was wery much efteemed by the learned.) He (3) 1 ' 
which Muretus ſpoke to him, with the time when himſelf informs us, 


that he had contracted friendſhips rum. 
Sixtus V was Pope. People do not uſe to be fo exact with ſeveral illuſtrious perſons. * Teſtes, ſays he (9), 


in converſation, and the memory is not then ſo in- * conſciique noſtrum utriuſque laborum celeberrimi (9) In Tractatu 

tent as to make one avoid anachroniſms. : rerum antiquarum conſervatores, nedum rei litterariæ 4 Apolloderis. 
[B] He is the author of the treatiſe de Apollodoris, * acerrimi patroni ac defenſores, Achilles Maffeus, 

hich was publiſhed at Rome by Benedictus AÆgius, in the * Gentiliſque Delphinius. Teſtes amici alii literis & 


year 1555 (4).] He added it to his edition of Apollo. ingenio præſtantiſſimi Carus Hannibal, Baptiſta Si- 


gicellus, Antonius Auguſtinus, Alexandri duo, Pico- 
lominus & Corvinus, Marcus Caſalius. Teſtes item 
alii quos longum eſſet enumerare. Denique & Ful- 
vius Urſinus juvenis imprimis honeſtus & ornatus, 
& ſupra quam par ſit ejus ætati Latinè & Græcè 
eruditus. - - - - Achilles Maffeus, and Gentilis Del- 
phinius, thoſe eminent preſervers of Antiquity, as well 
as ſtrenuous patrons and defenders of learning in gene- 
ral, are ready to give their teſtimony to both my works. 
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(4) on . dorus, whoſe book he tranſlated into Latin, and added 
this wit 4 
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e word aPOLLODO- man. Sic habet exemplar Scipionis Tetti Neapoli- 


RUS. « tani, viri nobiliſſimi & ſummæ doctrinæ & modeſtiæ 

\ Feidins Spo- & humanitatis incredibilis (5). - - - - Thus it is in the 
e Noth in copy of Scipio Tetti, the Neapolitan, a perſon of confide- 
Apollodor. par. * rable rank, and ſuperior learning, and of incredible 


41, opud Nico- « wogefly and humanity.” Mr Baillet makes mention of © 
mum. Biblio- 


him in his Fugemens des Sawans, part II, chap. X, * So are others of my friends, who are alſo diſtinguiſped 
0, 0. ver Bae of the Prejudices of Precipitation. Scipio Tetti, ſays © for their great parts and erudition ; Carus Hannibal, 
1.370 MIS og he, a Neapolitan, beſtowed ſeveral years upon his * Baptiſta Sigicellus, Antonius Auguſtinus, the txwo Ale- 
ntions Ry ; k x 
a © ſmall tract de Apollodoris, before he was ſent to the xanders, Picolominus, and Corvinus, and Marcus Ca- 
s in « oallies. It is a work only of two ſheets; but the © /aliuvs. So are others, whom it would be tedious to 
wa, public, which approved of it, thought that neither * enumerate. Laſtly, fo is Fulvius Urſinus, a young 

« the imallneſs of the piece, nor the length of the time * gentleman of great figure and politeneſs, and learned 

employed in compoſing it, nor the author's misfor- in Latin and Greek, far beyond what is uſual at his 
© tune, ought to make it ſuffer in their eſteem.” Co- * age.” 

TETTIX, was a native of the iſle of Crete, and went with a fleet to the Pelopon- 

neſus. He landed at the promontory called Tænarium, and there built a town. He 

made his reſidence near a place called Yuxo7opTzio, by reaſon of the ceremonies which 

er vun. were performed there to appeaſe the Manes. It was hither the prieſteſs of Delphos ſent 
* him who had killed the Poet Archilochus [A]. 

[A] I was hither the priefleſs of Delpbos ſent him, Becanus (3), who conſulted no other author but Suidas, (4) Orig. An- 
who had killed the Poet Archilochus.) Plutarch, from falſly imagined that Tettix was Archilochus himſelf. tw-erp. #6. is, 
whom I have taken this whole article, expreſſes him- If he had conſulted Plutarch, he would have avoided #f«d Schottum, 

{r) De üs qui ſelf in this manner (1): 'Ex:acva Jn opevl) is emi Thy that miſtake, nor would he have made uſe of Archilo- e 8 
066" ene --: SP % > 9141010 HA4TaATY 21 THY TE Apyiaiys chus's words (4) againſt a man, who had abuſed him, F 7 37 
8 Page oL yi:. He was ordered to go to Tettix's habitation, in Tit]iya Y I ouveianpas ; Cicadam ala ap- (4) Apud Lu- 
order to appeaſe the ſoul of Archilochus. According to prehendiſti. - - - You have got a graſhopper by the wing. cianum, in Pley« 
(2) He was Ar- Suidas, he was ordered to go to Tænarium, where See the remark [C] of the article ARCH I. dolog. 
ciilochus's fa» Tettix was buried, and there to offer a propitiatory LOCHUS. LEG | | 
. facrifice to the ſoul of the ſon of Teleſicles (2). Goropius 
TEU CE R, the ſon of Telamon and of Heſione ſiſter of Priam (a), went with (a) See the re. 
twelve ſhips to the ſiege of Troy (5), where he gave noble proofs of his courage; but e [2] of E. 
he did not revenge the affront put upon his brother Ajax (c), nor prevent his killing LamoN. 
himſelf (d). This made him fo odious to Telamon [A], that he received an order from (% Hyg. cap 
| | | | | him xi. 
(e) Teucer non receptus a patre Telamone ob ſegnitiam non vindicatæ fratris injuriæ, Cyprum appulſus cognomine | patriæ 
ſuæ Salamina conſtituit. Yell, Paterculus. init. (d) E& iN 9 4 ＋0 E Da Aar WG aui Tov 8A aura 
Akavræ uwalozg oeQ@ryiobyoomevov VM airy, Ejectum Salamine eo quod Ajacem fratrem manus ſibi illaturum mi- 
nime prohibuiſſet. Scholiaſt. LEſch, in Perſic. 
1 in Sor LA] This made him ſo odious to Telamon (1).] Sophocles Segregare abs te auſus, aut ſine illo Salamina ingredi, | 
WE -” brings in Teucer foretelling that misfortune, and fore- Neque paternum aſpectum es veritus, | 
il he teien ſeeing that his father would call him baſtard (2) and OT 
"1k are given coward, and even accuſe him of having deceitfully con- « Nunquam illum aſpectum dicebat, quin mihi Tela- 
— s tributed to the death of his brother, in hopes of being « mon iratus furere luctu filii videretur. Ut ille in- 
a the only heir ; and that he would turn him out of his «< flexa ad miſerabilem ſonum voce, 
= 0 egen houſe. He obſerves, that Telamon never laughed, no, | | 
hat is, the | "nth not in a time of mirth ; and that he would, with much | | zud: 
574. | st eln more reaſon, be angry and peeviſh, hearing, in his I 2 3 ps 63 : 
3 Um, that Te. old age, of the unhappy death of his ſon. Cicero, Liberum laceraſti, orbaſti, extinxiſti, neque fratris 
e Pau- 2 = rag without doubt, admired the verſes, wherein Pacuvius necis, | 
* r im 


* repreſents the reception Teucer met with from his Neque gnati ejus parvi qui tibi in tutelam eſt traditus. 
ia batgde father 3 for theſe are his words (3) : © Quid poteſt eſſe | | | | PI 
3} Dru: tam fictum quam-verſus, quam ſcena, quam fabulz? *« Flens ac lugens dicere videbatur ? Quæ ſi ille Hiſtrio 
. Vratore, © Tamen in hoc genere ſæpe ipſe vidi quum ex per- quotidie cum ageret, tamen recte agere ſine dolore 
* ſona mihi ardere oculi hominis Hiſtrionis viderentur non poterat, quid Pacuvium putabis in {cribendo leni 
* ſpondalia illa, dicentis, 4 animo ac remiſſo fuiſle ? 
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" 
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him not to ſet foot in Salamina. Upon this he went to ſeek his fortune; and havin 
landed in the ifle of Cyprus, he there built a town to which he gave the name of 15 

father's kingdom from whence he had been excluded, I mean he called it Salamina [B] 
When he heard of Telamon's death, he went to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom; Va 
Euryſaces, Ajax's ſon, prevented him. This reſiſtance raiſed in him a deſire of turnin 
adventurer : he failed towards the coaſts of Spain, and having landed in the place where 

new Carthage was built, he went as far as Gallicia, and there he ſettled. Juſtin affirms 

(%) Juſtin, Ib. it (e), but it is more probable that Teucer ſettled in the iſle of Cyprus [CJ. He built 
*liv, cap. i. Aa temple to Jupiter in Salamina, and inſtituted a human ſacrifice to that deity [D]. 
That cruel ſacrifice was not aboliſhed till the time of the Emperor Hadrian. Teucer's 
„Y Lib. ü, pag, poſterity reigned there for ſeveral ages. Pauſanias ( f) ſays they reigned there till the 
71, time of Evagoras; but he is not exact, for they reigned there much longer [Z], They 
85 ' reigned alſo in Cilicia, as J have ſhewn in the article of Ajax, the ſon of Teucer. There 
(016 t, f. 4: is a paſſage in Pauſanias (2) which gives room to believe, that Teucer married a daughter 
of Cinyras. He was aſſiſted by the King of the Tyrians, to ſecure his new dominions. 

Ge Virgil ſays ſo (); and Servius, his commentator, does not deny that it was the opinion of 


ſeveral 


* 


What is fo full of fiction as Poetry, and repreſentations Corvinus, who is reproved for it by Meurſius. 
on the ſlage? Vet in ſome of theſe, I have ſeen the ©* Itaque manifeſtus eſt error Meſſallæ Corvini, qui in 
aFors eyes all on fire at the pronouncing theſe lines; * Sidonia conditam a Teucro dicit lib. de Auguſti pro- 


genie. Teucer qui patria profugus in Sidonia alteram 
| How durſt thou part from him, and thus without him * Salaminam condidit (6). - - Meſſala Corwinus there- (6) 


; ; g demo"? Meurfius, 
Return, and fearleſs view thy father's face? © fore is manifeſtly in the wrong, who ſays in his book Cyyro, 2 3, 
de Auguſti Progenie, that Teucer built it in Sidonia. In the foregoing 
As the expreſſing thoſe words, thy father's face, I never Tucer, who being baniſhed his country, built an- , * net 
could forbear imagining I ſaw Telamon in a rage, * other Salamina in Sidonia.” den the Vi 
forming for the loſs of his ſon; then changing his tone to [C] 1t is more probable that Teucer ſetthed in the iſſe Ode, of the fr 
* the pitiful, at theſe lines; | of Cyprus. ] If he had fixed his quarters in Spain, Aſcle- book of Horse, 
| | piades of Myrlea, who taught Grammar in that coun- _ Ie of the 
Whoſe grey hairs thou in ſorrow now haſt ſtecp' d, try, would not have forgot to ſay ſo in his deſcription ae N oc 
ny rearing from me thus my dear, dear ſon ; of the nations, who inhabited it, ſince he has been fo „gie, he 7 (1) Pag 
Whilf thou, inhuman, neither 2 nt thy broth careful to obſerve (7), that ſome of them who bore ſhould have fad TE” 
1 N _ ft her, arms under Teucer, ſettled in Gallicia. His filence '" 42 gur 
Nor tho" thy ward, weep'ſt oer his infant child. is, in this caſe, a very good proof. _ ow * 
„ | 47 ; D] He inflituted à human ſacrifice to this deity.) prus. ” 
jr With 2 tears and heart-breaking did he ſeem to Tacitus, who mentions the conſtruction of that temple, vn 
2 them? But if the Player, who daily acted this ſays nothing of that ſacrifice ; Et Jovi Salaminio (7) Sd Sta. 
. part, could not act it without ſhewing fa great a de. © Teucer, Telamonis patris ira profugus (8). - - Aud bonem, /6, 1% 
; gr 1 Ml 2 15 2 Jou , acuαν,j nu be unaf- 10 Salaminian Jupiter, Teucer, who WAS expelled his Pag. 108, 
feeted and unmoved at the writing it? © country by his enraged father. It is Lactantius who : 
LB] 1 mean, he called it Salamina.] An oracle of informs us of this. Apud Cypri, /ays he (9), Sala- (5) Tommy A 
4) Euripides in Apollo (4) had promiſed him that the new Salamina, minem humanam hoſtiam Jovi Teucrus immolavit, n 
Helena mentions to be built by him, would be no leſs famous than the · idque ſacrificium poſteris tradidit, quod eſt nuper ; 
eG other : | | | © Hadriano imperante ſublatum. - - - Ai Salamin, in Gade m. 
Certus enim promiſit Apoll P . i 4 Vin. Ia. I. , 
e unt ene | | * Cyprus, Teucer offered a human ſacrifice, to Jupiler, cap, xxi, 
4% Horat, Od. Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram ( 5). © and enjoined it to be obſerved by poſterity ; nor has 
VII, lib. i, ver. 4 Þ it ceaſed till lately in the reign of Hadrian. What 
„ For by Apollo's oracle were told, puzzles me moſt in this matter, is, that Porphyrius 
A future Salamin ſhall match the old. | (10), who owns that men were ſacrificed in Salamin for (10) De Abſti- (2) 
HIVE,” 4 a long time, does not ſay that any men were ſacrificed nentia, l. i. NY 
The place where Horace ſays this, is very well to Jupiter ; and that he tells us, this cuſtom was ſup- Euſebius, de and tþ 
. 1E: | - zh: eh Præpar. Evang. x 
known, becauſe it is part of a drinking ſong, preſſed under the reign of Diphilus, co-tempory with 7 e A, (K J. 
| : 5 a Seleucus the Theologian. That Prince ordered, that, st cyril, in ju- | * 
Teucer Salamina patremque for the time to come, an ox ſhould be ſacrificed inſtead e, lib, 5 e 
Cium fugeret, tamen uda Lyæo of a man. This ſacrifice was offered to Agraule, the 9 mu C 
„ . 7 7 
Tempora populea fertur vinxiſſe corona, daughter of Cecrops, and of the Nymph Agraulis. pre 1 xl 


DLE] For they, reigned there much longer.] It appears o, in Cypro, 
| from one of Iſocrates's orations, that it was not without pag. 61. 
Quo nos cunque feret melior fortuna parente, interruption ; for he introduces Nicocles, who, after 
Ibimus 6 ſocii, comiteſque : 3 W Sat Tones the 8 hate cored 
: . built Salamina, adds, that his father Evagoras ha 
Ny dein eraudum Sangre nec cp mY Towers. - recovered the kingdom which had been loſt by others ; 
and that he had fo ordered things, that not only Sala- 
mina was no longer tyrannized by the Phcenicians, 
but alſo that this town had the ſame kings, to whom 


Sic triſtes affatus amicos; 


O fortes pejoraque paſſi 
Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas, 


Cras ingens iterabimus æquor. | the kingdom did at firſt belong. Thus Teucer's poſte- 

| | e rity were upon the throne after the death of Evagoras. 

When Teucer from old dad and country fled, It̃t is certain that his ſon Nicocles reigned at Salamuna : 
He fill'd his glaſs, and to his comrades ſaid, ſome (11) ſay, that Demonicus alſo reigned : _ 222 * 

2 —— 3 — 7 1 town, and that he was his ſon. Iſocrates inſeribes 


ſome orations to them. We find alſo one Nicocreon, . 
king of Salamina, a deſcendant of Teucer (12). The |, Antonias 
learned Meurſius takes him to be the ſame man, to Jiperalis, Me- 

„„ . whom Ptolemy gave the government of Cyprus (13), tamorphoſ. . 

We'we ſeen, brave boys, much harder times than theſe, in the firſt year of the CX VIIth Olympiad, fixty-two xXx. 

A fart for care, let's drink about to day, years after the death of Evagoras (14). Ty 26s — (13) Diodorus 

CC other authority for this than a paſſage of Antoninu Sah, l. air 

— Ann Liberalis. An authority which muſt in conſequence be 

a bad one, ſince the Greeks did not apply their Me- () Se Meur- 

tamorphoſes to an age ſo far diſtant from the fabulous ſus, in Cypr", 

W e times as that of Alexander's ſucceſſors. The Nicocreon 4.“ cap, au, 

would build it in the iſle of Cyprus: and all the, therefore mentioned by Antoninus Liberalis is not . 


Hiſtorians obſerve that he built it there, except Meſſala the ſame with that of Ptolemy. Lomit taking mow 
3 | that 


Moll go where kinder fortune's pleas' d to lead. 


Teucer's companions no deſpair can ſeize : 


'Teucer does not ſay in Horace, where he would build, 
the new Salamin ; but he declares in Euripides that he. 


Abſti⸗ 
ib 11. 
„de 
Evang. 
ap. * D. 
„in Ju- 
lib. iv, 
avbole 
Porpby- 
e Meur- 
Cypro, 


Meur- 
Cypro, 


Js 


ntoninus 
s, Me- 
hoſ. cap. 


iodorus 


lib, xix. 


ce Meur- 
1 Cypre; 
cap. Xity 


þ 


(1) Pag. 336, 
of the 2d Part, 


42) See the re- 


TEUCER. 


that Nicocreon reigned before the Olympiad, men-] King of Eg 
tioned by Meurfius (15), notwithſtanding which the | in queſtion. 


(15) He acted a tragedy before Alexander 
dined at his houſe, Idem in Iſecrate. 


TENERA. 


ſeveral writers. Others ſaid that Teucer made himſelf maſter of the country without any 
ſuch aſſiſtance. Homer makes him the beſt archer in the Græcian army (i). 18 
(i) Tevnpo; 0' 3g dpigog Aﬀaiay Teen; dye dd nat iv gay vaulvy: 


vorum arte fagittandi, trenuus autem & in ſtataria pugna, Homer, Iliad. lib. xiü, ver. 3 
& ſeq. & Horat, Ode IA, lib. iv, 


Teucerque qui præſtantiſſimus Achi- 
13. See alſo lib, viii, ver. 266, 


» Plut, in Alexandr. pag. 68 1. Ifocrates 


TEXERA (Jos EH a Portugueze Friar of the Dominican order in the XVIth 
century, was confeſſor to Don Antonio King of Portugal, and having followed him into 
France, he ſettled there and was made Almoner and Preacher to the king. He was con- = 
feſſor of Charlotte Catherine de la Trimoille Princeſs of Conde, and to the Prince of tate Parz- 


Conde her ſon. 


He publiſhed ſome books [A], and died in the year 1601 (a). 
declared from the pulpit, that we are bound in duty to love all men of whatſoever religion, 


He 


ſef, or nation, they be, even the Caſtilians (b). This diſcovered his ſtrong hatred againſt the | 
prince (c) who had conquered Portugal from the unfortunate Don Antonio. One of his ( py 11, 
books was refured by order of the King of Spain [B]. 


[4] He publihed ſome books.) His Compendium de 
Portugalliæ ortu, regni initiis, rebuſque à regibus geſtis, 
was printed at Paris in the year 1582 in 4to. This 
book was refuted by Duardus Nonius Leo, a Portu- 
gueſe Civilian, in reply to which Texera afterwards 
wrote, Confutatio nugarum Duardi Nonii Leonis & alio- 
rum qui Portugalliæ regnum Philippa Caftellz Regi jure 


hereditario obweniſſe contendunt, & Antonii veri Portu- 


galliæ Regis jus wvellicare. This work was printed in 


the year 1592. I find in the catalogue of Thuanus's 
library (1), 7% Texere, Suite d'un Diſcours intitule, 
Adventure, &c. touchant Don Sebaſtien Roy de Portugal, 
1602 in 8yo. There was printed at Paris in 1590, 
and at Leyden in 1592, Joſephi Texere E xegefis genea- 
lyica arboris gentilitie Henrici I Gallorum Regis. 
The author compoſed another work on the genealogy 


of the Prince of Conde in 1596, and publiſhed a ſe- 


cond edition of 1t enlarged, in the year 1598, in 12mo. 


It was intituled, Rerum ab Henrici Borbonii Franciæ 
Protoprincipis majoribus geſtarum, Epitome : ejuſdemque' 


Henrici Genealogize explicatio a divo Ludovico per Bor- 


bonios atque ab Imbaldo Trimollio ad utrumgque dicti Hen- 


rici parentem repetitæ. He has added to it an account 
of the ceremonies obſerved by the Princeſs of Conde, 
upon her abjuring Calviniſm before the Pope's Legate 
at Roüen the 28th of December 1596. He obſerves 
one thing which I am going to mention, becauſe it 
may ſerve as a ſupplement to a fact which I have re- 
lated in the article BOTERO (2), and which has af- 


mark C], of the forded ſome mirth to Proteſtants. 
at. BOTERO, 


and the remark 
AJ, of the ar- 
tide HENRY 
V, 5 


One of theſe ceremonies was, that the Princeſs be- 
ing upon her knees, the Legate and Bithops who ac- 
companied him repeated the Pſalm Miſerere, and after 
that the Pſalm Deus miſereatur noſtri: they repeated 


them alternately, he one verſe, and they another : at 
every verſe the legate repeated, he ſoftly touched her 


ſhoulders with his wand. The Conſtable's lady who 


Was next the Princeſs not being able to turn away her 


head ever ſo little by reafon of the crowd, was hit 
every time by the wand over the face. The Legate 


perceiving it broke off the end of his wand. Almoſt 
every body then preſent believed this to be part of the 
ceremonial : Joſeph Texere was alſo of that opinion; 
but the Legate undeceived him. Interea verò dum il. 
luftriſſimus Dominus Legatus ſuum venſiculum recitaret, 
ad quemlibet lewiter contingebat cum wirgula ſpatulas 
Dominæ Principiſſe cam abſoluendo. Hic animadver- 


 tendum eſt, quod, cum illuſtriſſima Domina Comeſtabilis 


_ Fuerit, ut nec ſe movere loco, nec caput inclinare, aut 
Unde accidit, ut plus illic, quam aliæ 


Het D. Principiſſa proxima, ita in anguſtias redacta 


avertere. poet. 
omnes mereretur: quia ſcilicet, cum dicti pſalmi recita- 
rentur antiphonatim, ut dictum eſt, ab Illuſtriſſimo D. 
Legato & clero preſente, & ad quemque verſiculum D. 


Legatus ipſam Principiſſam ſcipiunculb, vel virgula tan- 


geret in humeris, ¶ juxta ritum & conſtitutionem Ecclefie ) 


cum in ſpatulam ſiniſtram dęflecteret, ſimul caput & wul- 
tum multis vicibus Dominæ N e contingebat. 
uod advertens ipſe D. Legatus, abrupit punctum wir- 
gulæ verſus cuſpidem : quod fere omnes putabamus hoc 
animadverſo fuiſſe partem aliquam hujuſce ceremonie. 


Sed ego reſcivi ex ore ipfrus Illuftriſſimi D. Legati veri- 


ypt might have given him the government 


) Konig, Bibl. 
Pag. 796. 


netique par un 
Pelerin Eſpag - 
nol, felro 114, 
Edit. of Aux, 
1596. 


King of Spain. 


tatem rei. Hæc diximus, ne quis deinceps in eo hallu- 


cinetur ubi veritatem reſciſcat (3). No particular can 
more juſtly deſerve to be ſet right than this; for it 


might eaſily deceive the ſpectators: they might well 


imagine that ſuch a circumſtance not being taken no- 
tice of in the Rubric, might ſignify ſomething. of a 
myſtery, ſome new and very fingular caſe. 
ſpeculation and wit might very well vie with one ano- 
_ in ſaying a thouſand chimerical things upon this 
abjet. | 

UBI One of his books was refuted by order of the King 


of Spain.] I have quoted a book which has been tran- 
ſlated out of Spaniſh into French by one Dralymont, 


who ſubjoins ſome notes to the original. This is one 


of his notes. © A Jew whoſe name was Duard Nonnes 


© de Leon “, 


DIE contrary to the laws of Portugal, 


which ſhut the door of public honours and dignities, 
(that is to ſay, againſt all thoſe who deſcend from 
the Jews) was preferred by the Catholic King to be 
a privy-counſellor, in recompence for his having 
written againſt Joſeph Texera, a Portugueſe preach- 
ing Fryar (a perſon at this day very much renowned 
all over Europe, and well known to all Princes in 
that part of the world, as well ecclefiaſtical as tem- 
poral ; and particularly in France, where the great- 
eſt men in the kingdom, and all perſons of quality 
eſteem and regard him, on account of his polite 
converſation, his excellent morals, and extraordi- 
nary doctrine, as being one of the moſt accompliſhed 
maſters in the knowledge of Hiſtory, and Genea- 
logy, that can be met with, as his writings and 
common converſation ſufficiently teſtify) a book by 
way of anſwer, which is not only ſcurrilous, but 
alſo full of heretical and raſh propoſitions. I am 
very much ſurprized at the patience of this Fryar, 
conſidering how deeply read and experienced. he was 


. 

c 

o 

* 

c 

« 

6 

o 

o 
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6 

© 

6 

o 

2 
. 
f 

c 

. 
c 

and jealous of his own reputation, that he ſhould, 
c not, ſo far as I know, put pen to paper (4), and 


write not only againſt the errors and falſities of that 
«* Jew, but alſo againſt his Catholic Majeſty : ſince it 


- 


in Hiſtory, and how converſant in affairs of ſtate, , 


% 


(3) Texera, de 
Converſione Car- 
lotttæ Cathari- 
næ Principiſſæ 
Condz1, Page 
26, 27. 


Men of 


* Duard Non. 
liv. des Cenſu- 


(4) J am ſur- 

prized at this; 
for we have ſeen 
in the preceding 
remark, that a 
refutation of this 
Jew's book was 
publiſhed by Tex- 
era in the year 


1592. 
(5) Traictẽ Pa- 


rænetique par un 
Pelerin Eſpag- 
nol battu du 
temps & perſe- 
cutẽ de la fortu- 
ne, fol. 51, verſo, 


© was he who commanded that falſe and ſcurrilous & 52, Edit. f 


© book to be written, (as his ſaid Majeſty confeſſes in 
the licence he gave for the printing it in the year 
1590) and who authorized the ſaid Jew to publiſh a 
« piece of the genealogy of the Kings of Portugal, 
© tranſlated by him into Spaniſh, out of another in 
© Latin, which he compoſed by his order: and which 
« is the anſwer I have been juſt now mentioning (5). 


THATS, 


Aux, 1597. 
Note this paræ- 
metical treatiſe 
wvas reprinted in 
tbe year 1641, 
under the title of 
Fuora Villaco, 
that is to ſay, 
The liberty of 
Portugal, &c. 
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2 THAIS, a Greek courtezan, followed Alexander's army, and, vecafipned the 


deſtruction of Perſepolis [A]. She was ſo well beloved by Ptolemy King of Egypt, 


(a) See the re- that he married her (a). 
mark [A], to- 


wards the end. Of her galants. This is what I am going 


miſtakes [BJ. The name of that courtezan 


[4] She occafioned the deflruftion of Perſepolis.] 
Mr Guillet rightly obſerves that Thais formed that 
deſign out of a principle of ambition. She propoſed to 
Alexander to burn the royal palace of Perſepolis, and 
plainly told him that ſhe longed to ſet fire to it firſt; that 
it might be ſaid in time to come all the avorld over, that 
the Athenian women, who followed Alexander into Per- 
fia, had revenged the burning of Athens by Xerxes. Her 
| beauty and eloquence gave ſucceſs to her ambition, and 

(1) Guillet, A- the royal palace was burnt that wery night (1). The 
2 le eas. thing is related more at large in the following words. 
. Son, Fk. e After this, as he was making preparation for a far- 
ther march after Darius, he one day reſolved to 

make merry, and to divert himſelf with an enter- 
tainment, where his courtiers had prevailed with 
him ſo far as to permit every man to bring his mi- 
ſtreſs along with him, among whom, the moſt ce- 
lebrated was Thais an Athenian, Ptolemy's miſtreſs, 
who after the deceaſe of Alexander, was King of 
Egypt. This Thais ſometimes cunningly praiſed 


agreeably enough to the manner of her country, 
but much above her character or condition, telling 
him that ſhe found herſelf that day fully recom- 
penſed for the pains ſhe had taken in following his 
camp all over Aſia, by the favour ſhe then enjoyed 
of diverting herſelf at pleaſure in the ſtately palace 
of the Perſian monarchs : but that ſhe ſhould be 
much more delighted to burn by way of ſport, and 
make a bonefire of the court of Xerxes, who had 
ſet fire to the city of Athens, by lighting it up 
with her own hand in his preſence, and before the 
face of ſo brave a Prince as Alexander : that it 
might be recorded to poſterity, that the women 
who followed Alexander's camp, had taken a ſharper 
revenge on the Perſians for the former ſufferings and 
affronts of Greece, than all his commanders could 
do by ſea orland. She had no ſooner made the pro- 
poſal, but ſhe was ſeconded by Alexander's courtiers, 
with clapping of hands, and great acclamations of 
joy, commending what ſhe ſaid to the ſkies, and 
preſſing the King to put it in execution. Alexander 
giving way to their perſuaſions, ſtarted from his 
eat, and with a chaplet of flowers on his head, and 
a lighted torch in his hand, led the way, and his 

© courtiers followed him in the ſame manner, dan- 
(2) Plutarch, cing, and making a great noiſe about the palace (2). 
in the Life of Diodorus Siculus obſerves (3) that Thais ſet fire to 


e eee OG. OE 00 


3 Page the royal palace, next to the King, and that all the 
Frlacfort ex. houſes round it were burnt down. He calls her 
tion 1620, ETaipy, a word that may be rendered a courtezan. 


Note that, according to Plutarch nothing was burnt- 


(3) Diod. Sicul, but the royal palace : but according to Quintus Cur- 
_— cp. tius, the whole city was conſumed to aſhes, and never 
ts . 
| afterwards rebuilt. 

fineſt paſſage of Thais's ſpeech : he does not make her 
ſay any thing that diſcovers her ambition of having 
it ſaid in future ages, that ſhe and her companions 


had contributed more to revenge her country than 


their greateſt Captains. De die inibat convivia 
( Alexander) quibus feminæ intererant : non quidem 
« quas violari nefas eſſet; quippe pellices licentius 
quam decebat cum armato vivere adſuetæ. Ex his 
* una Thais & ipſa temulenta, maximam apud omnes 


« ſententiam, unus & alter, & ipſi mero onerati, ad- 
ſentiunt, rex quoque fuit avidior, quam patientior : 
< quin igitur ulciſcimur Græciam, & urbi faces ſubdi- 
mus. Omnes incaluerant mero : i 


cerant. Primus rex ignem regiz injecit; tum con- 
vivz & miniſtri pelliceſque. Multa cedro ædificata 
erat regia: quæ celeriter igne concepto, late fudit 
incendium. Quod ubi exercitus, qui haud procul 
ab urbe tendebat, conſpexit ; fortuitum ratus, ad 

m ferendam concurrit. Sed ut ad veſtibulum re- 
giz ventum eſt; vident regem ipſum adhuc adge- 


3 
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Alexander, ſometimes joked with and rallied him, 


I wonder he does not mention the 


© Gracorum initurum gratiam adfirmat, fi regiam Per- 
« ſarum juſſiſſet incendi, expectare hoc eos, quorum urbes + 
* barbari deleſſent. Ebrio ſcorto de tanta re ferente : 


ue ſurgunt te- 
mulenti ad incendendam urbem ; cui armati peper- 


There is no good authority for ſaying, that Menander was one 


to examine, in animadverting on Moreri's 
was commonly given in comedies, and other 


pieces 


rentem faces. Omiſſa igitur, quam portaverant 
aqua, aridam materiam in incendium jacere cepe- 
* runt. Hunc exitum habuit regia totius Orientis .. . 
ac ne longa quidem ætate, quæ excidium ejus ſequuta 
* eſt, reſurrexit (4). - - Alexander ſpent the day in (4) ; 
« Feaſting, to which the women were admitied, not my. I. TL. Carti 
© deft ones, whom it aas unlawful to wiolate, but cour. TOY 
© tezans who uſed to live after a licentious manner in 
the camp. One of thoſe whoſe name was Thais, and 

* ſve very much in drink, cried out to the King, that he 

* would very greatly oblige all the Greeks if he would 

order the Perſian palace to be burnt ; that they ex- 

pected this from him, ſince their cities had been ſo 

ſerved by thoſe Barbarians. This drunken courtezan 

thus declaring her mind on fo important an affair, 

was applauded firſt by one and then another, all of 

them overcharged with drink; and the King too with 
greater wwarmth than prudence replied ; Well then let 

us revenge our country, and ſet fire to the city. 

They were all inflamed with wine; and therefore roſe 

up to burn the city now they avere in drink, which 

they had ſpared when they were in arms. The King 

firſt ſet fire to the palace, then the gueſts, the courtiers, 

and courtezans. Great part of the palace was built 

E wvith cedar, which quickly taking fire, fpread the 

* flames all around. The army which was encamped noi 

« far from the city ſeeing the fire, thinking it to be ac- 

© cidental, came to give their affiſtance. But when they 

« avere advanced to the entrance into the palace, they 

found the King himſelf ftill holding out his torch. So that 

* throwing away the water they had brought, they began 
© to heap on dry fuel to increaſe the fire. Thus fell the 

palace of the whole Eaſt .. . . and though it is ſo long 

a time ſince that deſtruction happened, it has not been 

« rebuilt” Obſerve that not only it does not appear 

from thoſe two accounts that Thais was at that en- 
tertainment in the quality of Alexander's miſtreſs ; 

but it appears on the contrary, that ſhe had not that 

character. Quintus Curtius ſays only, that ſhe was 

one of the concubines, who followed the army (5). (5) This fenis 
Plutarch afirms in expreſs words, that ſhe was the expreſſes the 
concubine of Ptolemy, one of Alexander's captains. _ 
Yet it is a very common opinion, that ſhe was one of Wy 3 
Alexander's miſtreſſes; but this opinion may be falſe, 
though it be favoured by a paſſage in Athenæus. 

This author ſays, that Alexander had that courtezan 

with him; and that after his death ſhe married Pto- 

lemy, King of Egypt, by whom ſhe had two ſons and 

one daughter, called Irene, who was the wife of 
Eunoſtus, King of Solis (6) in the ifle of Cyprus. (6) Thus the 
O fs wiyas AniZardp® s Oaida tixe wed" Greek words of 
£auTs Thl AT]ianv era rep is ono! KAsi- —_—_ 
ap ws diTias yeouerns Te eunpnovinas Te wan, wo, 
ey Tlzpoeriaa Padinad. avTn os 1 Oals x H¹e. gig) ought 
1d Toy AN JavaTo, N llroAtpain £Y2- to be tranſlates, 
hn TO mTporT? BaTIAEUCarr: A, Kai MR 
£yermnae aura Tewvov AfoTITXOv 4 Nay, 3 
Svyaries e EIpnvny, ny tynuer ETS 0 Z0AGY Solonis Funoff 
Tov & KuTpw Baginets. Thais Athenienſis mere- regis Cyprioram- 
trix cum Alexandro Magno fuit, eumque precipue - - - S Fats. 
impulit, ut Cleitarchus autor eſt, ad comburendam re- fs, f 
giam Perſepolidis. Poſt obitum Alexandri, Ptolemzo, 7" 

qui primus Egypti regnum adeptus eſt, illa nupſit, 
ex eoque liberos concepit, Leontiſcum, & Lagum ma- 
res: Eirenen foeminam, quæ Solonis Eunoſti regis 
Cypriorum uxor fuit (7). - - - Thais the Athenian, cour- (7) Athen. lib 
tezan, went along with Alexander, and is ſaid by Clei- ali, p. 570, P. 
tarchus to have been the principal cauſe of his burning 

| the palace of Perſepolis. After the death of Alexander, 
. ſhe was married to Ptolemy, who firft obtained the king- 

dom of Egypt; and had children by him, Leontiſcus an 

Lagus, ſons, and Eirene a daughter, who was married to 
Solon Eunoſtus King of Cyprus. | 

[B] In 8 on Moreri's miftakes.] I. He 
ſays ſhe was a native of Alexandria, and that going 7 
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Athens all the youth of that country flocked to her. This (6) Calle, 4 


falſity is confuted in the following quotation (8) : Do tpenes anclenne, 
© not ſuffer your ſelves to be led into an error by what & nouvelle, f. 


© is ſaid in five or fix ſorry hiſtorical Da BEE 291, 292: 


00 They | 
was born ir 
tics, and n. 
Athens. 


10 Guill 
Achenes an 
& nouvelle 
292, 


11 See tl 
going rem 


12) He 
born abou 
third yea 
CIXth ( 
piad, St 
fu, de 
Eræcis, 

and Ale: 
began hi 
the thiri 
the CX 
lympiad, 


115 Pr 
ley, 


| 


i) D. 
Laerti 


2 I 
kum, 


riorum. 
; Funi- 


S4 


„Thais was a native of Alexandria. There was ſo 
« ſhort an interval between the time when Alexander 
« laid the foundation of that city of Egypt, and the 
time when he burnt Perſepolis, that Thais could not 
have ſeen the burning of that town, unleſs ſhe had 
« been quickly ſnatched away among the firſt-born of 
« Alexandria, and tranſported in her cradle : For you 
know that after the battle of Arbela, fought in the 
« ſame year that Alexandria was built, In Oriente 
« yictoriis magis quam paſſibus omnia peragrabat 
« Alexander. - - - In the eaſt Alexander over-ran eve 

place rather with victories than marches. But with- 
« out refining upon Chronology, Plutarch and Athe- 
\ They fay he © næus ſay ſhe was born at Athens (9).“ II. Moreri 
1 dern in At- adds, that the Poet Menander had made her famous by 


ta, and not at , yer ſes, which was the reaſon why ſhe was called 


Athens. Menandrean. This is taken from Charles Stephens's 
Dictionary, and cannot be ſo well confuted as Guillet's 

10) Guillet, paraphraſe upon it. Jt vas there, fays he (10), ſpeak- 

\chenes ancienne ing of Athens, that Thais had an intrigue with Menan- 
k nouvelle, Pag. ger, that famous Poet, who was ſo tender-hearted, and 
292, 5 much given to love, that he committed extraordinary 

follies for his miſtreſſes. J alledge againſt this what 

Plutarch tells us (11), that Thais was Ptolemy's con- 

cubine during Alexander's expedition, and what Athe- 
nzus obſerves, that ſhe was married to the ſame Pto- 
lemy after the death of that conqueror. This is a 
plain proof, that, if ſhe had an intrigue with Menan- 
der, it was before this expedition. Nay, it 1s pro- 
bable, that ſhe was Ptolemy's miſtreſs ſome time be- 
fore the war of Aſia: it is probable, I ſay, that this 
great Macedonian Lord had got her from Athens, and 
kept her in his houſe for ſome time, before the breaking 
out of the war againſt Darius. Now this expedition 
of Alexander began when Menander was not above 
(a) He was eight years of age (12). It is impoſſible therefore that 
torn about the he ſhould be in love with Thais before the Perſian war. 
third year of the In what time then ſhall we place this amour, ſince 
CIXth Oo after the death of Alexander, ſhe married the King of 
- 1 Egypt, I mean the ſame Ptolemy whom ſhe had fol- 
bret, pag, 67; lowed every where, whilſt that conqueror was ſub- 
nd Alexander duing Afia? I have another argument to alledge 
bean his march againſt this amour. I believe there is no better proof 


the third year of 6 | l 
the OXIth O. for it than theſe verſes of Propertius, 


lympiad, 


{11) See the fore- 
going remark, 


| | Turba Menandreæ fuerat nec Thaidos olim 
l Fe Tanta, in qua populus luſit Erichthonius (13); 


Not ſuch a crowd Menander's Thais led, 
Alths all Athens fought her wanton bed. 


Gop knew the moſt ſecret thoughts of men 


GOD, and that GOD knew the moſt ſecret thoughts of 


tius, without affirming, that it was really the opinion 
of that Philoſopher. The three following Apoph- 
thegms are aſcribed to him among others. 1. Gov 
15 the moſt antient thing of all, for he is uncreated. 
1 The world is the fineſt thing of all, for it is Go p's 

work. TlpzopuraJov Tov ovTov, bes, dyevrn]ov 

Y4P- KdAALS OV, #40 14.@). Toinue yep Wis. Anti- 
quiſjimum eorum omnium que ſunt, deus; ingenitus enim. 
Pulcherrimum, mundus ; a deo enim factus et (1). 3.S0 
far are they who commit ſin, from being able to con- 
ceal it from Go o, that they cannot ſo much as pre- 
vent his knowing their thoughts. *HpwTyoe Tis av- 
Toy 4 Aller bes avipamrd» adiner. AAN 28 
JrevosverO. ben. Interrogatus, lateretne deos homo 


1) Dogenes 
zertius, Jb. i, 


male agens Ne copgitans quidem, inquit (2). Valerius 

Maximus relates the ſame thing with regard to the third 

ſentence, © Mirifice etiam Thales. Nam interrogatus 

an facta hominum Deos fallerent: Nec cogitata, inquit. 

* Ut non ſolùm manus, ſed etiam mentes puras habere 
VOL. V. No. CXXVII. 
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pieces of Poetry, to ladies of pleaſure (b), Ir is ſaid, that Paphnutius who flouriſhed in 
the IVth century, converted in Alexandria, a famous courtezan, called Tu a is [C]. . 


(b) See Juvenal, Sat. III, ver. 93, where be ſays an melior cum Thaida ſuſtinet ? and Martial in ſeveral places, 


[A] Wales believed that the world was the work of 


men.] I mention this as I find it in Diogenes Laer-_ 
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or theſe, wherein the ſame Poet has included ſome 
advices of a bawd, 


Non te Medeæ delectent probra ſequacis, 
Nempe tulit faſtus auſa rogare prior: 
Sed potius mundi Thais pretioſa Menandri, 


Cum ferit aſtutos Comica mocha Getas (14); (14) 18. 11, iw, 
Eleg. V. 


To ſhun Medea s fondneſs he adviſed, 


For aſking firſ? ſhe Juftly was deſpis'd, 
Menander*s Thais fhews a wiſer way, 
When ſhe cajoles her cullies in the play. 


or upon this inſcription of Martial, under Menander's 
'Thais, 


Hæc primum juvenum laſcivos luſit amores, 


Nec Glycere, vere Thais amica fuit (1 5). (15) Martial. 


Epigr. clxXxvii, 
lib. xiv. 


This play firſt draws the ſcenes of Ae loves, 
Thais, not Glycera, the miſtreſs proves. 


But it is certain, that Menander's Thais, mentioned 
by thoſe two Latin Poets, fignifies a Comedy of Me- 
nander, intituled Thais, and not the Courtezan, who 
occaſioned the burning of Perſepolis. Conſult the ob- 
ſervations of Gronovius the father (16). I would not 
be underſtood to deny, that our Thais was, in the (16) 2 * 
Poet's mind, the original of the comedy that went by Writers 15 the 
her name; but this does not prove, that there was ſecond chapter, 
any love intrigue between Menander and the Courtezan Pag. 25, & ſeq. 
who is the ſubje& of this article. | | 

[CJ] It 7s ſaid that Paphnutius . .. . converted in 
Alexandria a. . . THais.] Charles Stephens, 
and ſeveral Lexicographers after him, have mentioned 
this converſion : they all quote Volaterranus, who re- 
lates it in this manner. Paphnutius, ſays he (17), (17) Volaterr. 
going incognito to Thais of Alexandria (18), was never Jg. xx, circa init. 
ſatisfied that the place ſhe carried him to was private pag. m. 718. 
enough ; and at laſt being told by her, that none but | 
Go could know what paſſed between them in the (18) Thaidis no- 
place they were in, he took from thence an occaſion men nobilitatum 


; in primis a 
to exhort her to fear Go p, who ſees and puniſhes the Thai een 


moſt private actions. She was ſo ſenſibly moved with drina. Id. ibid. 


his exhortation, that ſhe gave over her trade, and 
became a holy woman. | 


THALE S, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. Moreri ſpeaks of him at large. 
I add, that this Philoſopher believed, that the world was the work of Gop, and that 


[A]. Some ſay, that he was married; but 


others affirm this to be falſe, and that he got rid of the perſecutions of his mother on this 


ſubject, 


vellemus ; cùm ſecretis cogitationibus noſtris cœleſte 

numen adeſſe credidiſſemus (3). - - It avas an ad- (4) Valerius 
mirable ſaying of Thales, who when he was aſked, if Maximus, lib. 
the actions of men could eſcape the knowledge of GOD, v cap. t, num, 
replied, no not even their thoughts. So then que ought Sq Os Rſs 
not only to have our hands pure, but alſo our minds; © 

oben wwe are ſatisfied that GOD is preſent even to 

our moſt ſecret thoughts” Valerius Maximus's inter- 

pretation of this ſaying, to wit, that it was intended 

to inculcate ſuch a faith in the preſence of Gop to 

our moſt ſecret thoughts, as might oblige men to pre- 

ſerve their hearts pure as well as their hands, does 

very well agree with a paſſage of Cicero, concernin 

the ſame Thales. If you carefully examine the 3 

of Cicero's argument, you will find, that the ground 

of the maxim of this antient Grecian ſage, was the 

moral advantage that men might derive from it: 

Melius græci atque noſtri, qui ut augerent pietatem 

in deos, eaſdem illos urbes quas nos incolere volu- 

erunt. Affert enim hæc opinio religionem utilem 

« civitatibus. Siquidem & illud bene dictum eſt a Py- 

thagora doctiſſimo viro, tum maxime pietatem & re- 

M m m m * ligionem 
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(a) Diog. Laert. 
lib. i, num. 26, 


(6) See the arti- 
cle PYRRHO, 
Citation (37), 


(4) Cicero, de 
Legibus, ib. ii, 
fol. 334, B. 


5) Diog. Laert. 
lib. i, num. 27. 


5 


| J 


ſubject, by telling her when he was young, that it 2vas 100 ſoon, and when he was growing 


* 2 "4 
i 8 | : 
* 


old, that it was too late (a). Some will have it that he believed living and dying to be 
the ſame thing; and that being aſked why then he did not dye, he returned an anſwer, 
which others aſcribe to Pyrrho (3). An old woman bantered him very merrily, for 
going abroad with her to look at the ſtars, and falling into a ditch [BJ. It is thought he 


lived above ninety years [C]. 


© ligionem verſari in animis, cum rebus divinis ope- 
ram daremus: & quod Thales qui ſapientiſſimus in- 
ter ſeptem fuit, homines exiſtimare oportere deos 
omnia cernere, deorum omnia efle plena : fore enim 
omnes caſtiores, veluti quo infans eſſet maxime re- 
© ligioſus (4). - It was a better thought both of thm 
* Grecians and Romans, to ſuppoſe the gods to inhabit 
« the ſame cities with themſelves, in order to promote 
© piety towards them. For this opinion infers that reli- 
gion is uſeful to cities. It was an excellent ſaying of 
* that moſt learned Philoſopher Pythagoras, that piety 
and religion were then the moſt impreſſed on our 
minds, when we were actually worſhipping the gods; 
c 
o 
4 
c 
* 


as alſo of Wales, who was the wiſeſt of the ſeven, 


that we ought to believe the gods ſee every thing, 


that every thing is full of the Deity : for by this 


means all men would become more virtuous, and even 
an infant would grow religious.” Here I defire you 
would obſerve the difference which appears between 
Cicero and Diogenes Laertius. The latter ſays ab- 
ſolutely, that, according to Thales, the world was 
animated and full of Geniz: Toy xoo pov ee, 


* Seammuvoav xp , animatum mundum ac demonibus 


plenum (5) ; but Cicero ſeems to reſtrain Thales's words; 
for he ſays, that, according to that Philoſopher, it 


was proper or neceſſary for men to believe that every 


thing was full of gods. Ariſtotle thought, that per- 


| haps Thales meant only what others underſtood by 


aw Ns Ties avtiv (luyar) 


aſſerting, that all Beings have one ſoul: Ka % 76 
le ha pariv. 


deer iche Kal Oanns widn TavTa mA H 


(6) Ariſtot, de 
Anima, Ib. 1, 
cap. v. 


(7) Plut. in 
Convivio ſeptem 
Sapient. pag. 
153, C. 


(8) In the re- 
mark [D], of 
the article A- 
NAX AG O- 
RAS, 


(9) Diog. Laert. 
lib. i, num. 34. 


1. Sunt & qui in toto univerſo permiſtam ipſam 
(animam) inquiunt eſſe. Quocirca forſitan & Thales 
omnia plena deorum eſſe putavit (6) - - - And ſome 


ay that the foul is infuſed throughout the whole Univerſe. 


From whence very probably Thales derived his opinion, 
That all things are full of gods. Here follow ſome 
other variations, Plutarch does not ſuppoſe that Tha- 
les alledged the reaſon abovementioned, why the world 


is the moſt beautiful of all things: he ſays, that Thales 


being to reſolve this queſtion, Mpich is the moſt beau- 
tiful of all Beings? Anſwered, the world; for every 
thing that is regular, is part of the world. Ti Mcd 
aicoY 3 400 pO Tav Yap 76 Karte THU, TETE 
nee esl. Quid pulcherrimum? Mundus. omnes enim 
eius partes ordine aptæ ſunt (7). As for the anſwer to 
the queſtion, whether Go p knows the wicked actions 
of men, ſome aſcribe it not to Thales, but to Pitta- 
cus. See 'Theon in the fifth chapter of his Progymna/- 
mala, page 69 and 77, of the Leyden edition 1626. 

I obſerve all theſe variations, in order to ſhew, that 
the reaſons, which might be alledged againſt what I 
have ſaid in another place (8), viz. that Thales did 
not make uſe of the power of Go p in his ſyſtem con- 
cerning the production of things, are not very con- 
vincing. But I muſt ſpeak of this hereafter. See the 
remark [D]. | | 

[B] To lock at the flars, he fell into a ditch.) How 
can you know what paſſes in the Heavens, ſaid that 
good old woman to him, /ince you do not ſee what is 
Juſt at your feet? NeyeTai d' dy our» und ypats 
£6 Ths elles, Wa Td de u Dal oi, tis Bee 
u,, al 4 Avol pet arTil u THY Years, 
Ev Yap, © O, 70 & Toi , urdu!» ideiv, 
Td E TE £e%s ola YIeato Fai; Fertur, quum 
domo exiret contemplandorum ſiderum cauſa, in ſub- 
jectam foſſam incidiſſe, petulantique probro dictum ab 
anu domeſtica, Qua ratione, © Thales, quæ in cœlis 
ſunt comprehenſurum te arbitraris, qui ea quæ ſunt 
ante pedes, videre non vales (9)? - I is ſaid, that 
going out if his houſe in order to contemplate the ſtars, 
he fell into a ditch, and that an old woman Jeering him, 
cried, O Thales, when you cannot diſcern what is at 
your feet, do you think to. make diſtaveries in the 
Heavens, This thought has been turned ſeveral 
ways. See the Commentaries upon the Iogth em- 
blem of Alciatus, wherein you will find the veries 
which Sir Thomas More made upon an Aſtrologer, 
who was a cuckold. Sometimes this learned chan- 

2 


Thoſe, 


cellor excuſes him, and ſometimes banters him, for 
not ſeeing in the ſtars his wife's gallantry. 


Saturnus procul eſt, jamque olim cæcus, ut ajunt, 
Nec prope di ſcernens a puero lapidem. 


Luna verecundis formoſa 


incedit ocellis, 


Nec niſi virgineum virgo videre poteſt. 
Jupiter Europam, Martem Venus, & Venerem Mars, 


Daphnen Sol, Herſen 
Hinc factum, Aſtrologe, 
| amantes, 


Mercurius recolit. 
eſt, tua cum capit uxor 


Sidera ſignificent ut nihil inde tibi. 


8 aturn who blinks far off, 


is ſoon beguil d, 


As when a ſtone was giv'n him for a child, 

The charming moon preſerves ſo chaſte a fight, 
She lends to no immodeſt act her light. 

Jove with Europa, Mars with Venus toys, 

Sol Daphne, Herſe Mercury employs. 

Hence when the conjurer's wife receives her lover, 
The lars, fo taken up, can ne er diſcover. _ 


You ſee he alledges ſome reaſons why the planets 
cannot diſcover to that Aſtrologer his domeſtic miſ- 


fortune : but here are ſome 
pretends that fince the ſlars ſee every thing, they 


other verſes, wherein he 


ought to have acquainted their votary with his wite's 


unlawful amours. 


Aſtra tibi zthereo pandunt ſeſe omnia vati, 
Omnes & quæ ſint fata futura monent. 

Omnibus aſt uxor quod ſe tua publicat, id te 
Aſtra, licet videant omnia, nulla monent. 


While all the ſtars their fav'rite prophet ſpeau, 
Each future fact that paſſes here behw. 

His wife's conjunction with each amorous ſpark, 

The ftars, which all things ſee, n&er once remark. 


As there are ſome Aſtrologers every where, who are 
not more exempt from that misfortune, than men of 


other profeſſions, a French 


author, who was acquaint- 


ed with ſome of them, has preſented them with a 
French tranſlation of the firit verſes of Sir Thomas 
More. Theſe are his words (10). Now , this man (ic) Du Verder 


(11), intent upon a high contemplation, and pretending Vau Privas, 
to great knowledge, did not ſee what was before him, ſopographie, 
you may be ſure he is not the anly faulty man in this re- Pe vis 


Pro- 


Tim. 


ſpect. Several Aftrologers are like him; for, though (17) That is, 
they pretend to foretel the fate of other men, they cannot Anaximeues, of 
foretel their own, witneſs ſome of that Profeſſion in our whom be 


time, obo are 


Ladies. 


extreamly jealous, 


more, you know what I mean, with due reſpect to the was pazing upon 


Upon theſe ] formerly wrote the following epi- the urs, he 


and fomething been ſaying, 


one lay, 4s he 


that 


gram, in imitation of the Latin one of Sir Thomas fell into a ditch. 


More. 


Tu cognois aſtrologue eſtoilles etherees, 

Dont à chacun predis futures deſtinees; 

Mais de ce que ta femme eſt à pluſieurs commune, 
Par les aſtres n' en peux cognoiſtre choſe aucune, 


Saturne eſt trop loingtain 


„ aveugle eſt en apres, 


Le blanc d' entre le noir ne diſcernant de pres. 


Ayant les yeux honteux 


Puis la vierge ne veut voir laſcives amours. 

Les autres affaire ont, Mars ſa Venus regarde, 
Venus Mars, Jupiter à Europe prent garde. 

Ainſi donc tu ne peux ta femme apercevoir, 5 
Quand ſon amant l'embraſſe, & moins tes cornes voir. 


See what I quote out of the Menagiana (12). 


la Lune fait ſon cours, 


becomes 4 


(12) They ſay 

4 man, W 
7% int 4 ditch, 
as he vas gaxixg 
upon the ſtars, 

ui fuit Aſtro- 
logus, nunc al 
metra faſt. 


The Aftroliger 
Geame- 


[C] 1t is thought he lived above ninety years. ] He r. Menagian® 
f the XXXVth Olympiac, page 33+ 
an 


was born in the firſt year © 


% Apollo 
n Chronici 
uud Lafrt. 
uur. 38. 


0 Dogz. 
1d, 


65 In N 
ad hunc I 
Laertil, 


(16) Witt 
tithe Obſer 
num ſeleC 
2d Rem ] 
ram ſpect 
Tomus J. 
bemaſius 
eo of th 


He has 4 
bare in t 
eobich m 
this collec 


(17) See 
citation | 
of the a 
OVID. 


CryER: 
bificatior 


word Cl 


(18) Vit 
lib. vi, 
265. 


(19) C 
Metan 
Ver, 20 


Verdier 
vas, Pro- 
hie, Tam, 
81. 


s, he 


| a ditch, 


-nNag1andy 


Le Petit, Mic. Very common interpretation. 


T HAL ES 


Thoſe, who are not unacquainted with the doctrine of the moſt antient Philoſophers 
of Greece, cannot be ignorant that he aſſerted, that water was the principle of all bodies, 
which compoſe the Univerſe. A great many reflexions might be made on this ſuppo- 
fition [DJ. I ſhall cite a paſſage, which will inform us; that he made very fine diſ- 


coveries 


tee, at leaſt ninety two years. So that Diogenes Laertius 
0 Lott. ib. i. argues wrong when he fays TexcuTnoar yag emi Ts 
un. 38. e , OavuTiad&» : quinquageſima 
„ QUIPPE & octava Olympiade eſſe defunctum (14); 
(14) Diog. Laer. po R that he died in the LV ITIth Olympiad; and yet 
15 Aldobrandinus (15) approves the computation of that 
10 In Notis author, and admits the go years aſſigned to the life 
d hunc locum of Thales by Diogenes Laertius. Moreri is wrong in 
Leni. his calculation; he would have it, that Thales, who 
was born in the XXXV [th Olympiad, died in the 58th 
' about the year of Rome 2009, in the g5th year of his 
16) With chr The year of Rome 209, is the laſt of the 
- 3 LVIIIch Olympiad; but which way ſoever you 
i gem Litters- reckon, you will never find ninety-five years in the 
ram ſectantium hypotheſis of that writer. | 


Tomus J. Mr [ D] He aſſerted that water was the principle of all 
Tanzt I, bodies. . . . . 4 great many reflexions might be made 
ar of the Ci- 7. 77550 firs There i od ſon to be- 
le at en this ſuppoſition.] re is very good reaſon 


Hall, vas plcaſ- lieve, that he was not the firſt, who advanced this 

{1s ſend me doctrine; and that he borrowed it from the Egyptians, 

% % or the moſt antient Greek Poets. See the diſſertation 
0 

eobich 1 expreſs . 3 , 

" inleds- de dogmate Thaletis, quod aqua fit principium omnium 
A in this place. rerum, printed with ſome others at Hall in Saxony in 
He bas a great the year 1700 (16). Some authors ſay, that the chaos 
bare in the Pieces Of Heſiod is, at the bottom, the ſame principle, which 
e a Thales called water: this I can hardly believe; for 
my the water of Thales muſt needs have been conſidered 
(iy) See above, as an homogeneous thing, whereas the chaos muſt 


ctation (42) have been conſidered as an odd mixture of all forts of 
of the article 


OVID principles. Ovid gives us that notion of it, at the 


beginning of his Metamorphoſes (17): and when the 
gerrkaf fig- Other Poets ſpeak of a certain infernal chaos, they 
vifcations of the mean a dark and dreadful place, wholly deſtitute of 
word Cha, the beauty that is to be ſeen in things well ordered, 
or altogether wanting the ſimplicity of a firſt prin- 
ciple. - | 


Di, quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbrzque ſilentes, 
(18) Virgil. En. Et chaos, & Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late (18.) 


160 Ye realms, yet unreveal'd to human ſigbt 

” Ye gods, who rule the regions of the night. | | 
| DRY DER. 
The Commentator Servius underſtands by the word 
chaos in theſe two verſes, the firſt principles as they were 
in the confuſion of the elements. But perhaps he is 
too ſubtil, for it is likely Virgil intended to ſpeak only 
of hell in general, or of part of it. Theſe words of 

Ovid ought to be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe: 


| Per ego hæc plena timoris, 
Per chaos hoc ingens, vaſtique ſilentia regni 


% Ovidivs, Eurydices oro, properata retexite fata (10). 
Metam. lib. x, | JE | 
"tl 29 Now, by the horrors which theſe realms ſurround ; 
By the waſt chaos of theſe depths profound; 
By the ſad filence which eternal reigns 
O'er all the waſte of theſe wide ſtretching plains 
Let me again Eurydice receive, 
Let fate her quick-ſpun thread of life re-weawe. 
| CONGREVE. 
It is Orpheus who addreſſes the prayer to Pluto and 
Proſerpine. Conſult Mr Grævius's notes upon He- 
dale Bel ſiod (20), wherein he proves, that the word chaos 


very frequently ſignifies hell. I know that another 
IT, (enſe has been put upon the chaos, which was, accor- 
ding to Heſiod, the firſt of all Beings : It has been ſaid, 


n nawlcius that this chaos ſignifies the place wherein all bod ies 
by _ lay placed. Simplicius (21) tells us, that this was a 


[t is mentioned by Sex- 


«|. Oberyat, tus Empiricys : EJvas ap pact NA. TW Toro amo 
*. L N ονανν,0 4vTOV civai TAY WW auTH ννν,õie 
(22) gert. Em. cunt enim Chaos eſſe locum, eo quod comprehendat 
Fericus, Pyrrh la quæ in ipſo ſunt (22). - - - For they ſay that chaos 
onde. lis, *5 place, becauje of its comprehending every thing con- 
cap. xvii tained in it. 


But, according to this ſenſe, it is im- 


md died in the LVIIIth Olympiad (13). This makes 


termined matter. 


on the particular forms of air, fire, earth, &c, 


poſſible that Thales ſhould have taught the ſame doctrine 
with Heſiod; for water muſt neceſſarily require place 
no leſs than other bodies; and therefore place muſt 
have exiſted before water, and conſequently water could 
not be the firſt principle. I do not believe that He- 
ſiod ever dreamed of what is aſcribed to him: And 
certainly, by the word chaos, he did not underſtand 
the ſpace or the place which contains bodies. Doubt- 
leſs, he meant by it the ſtate of confuſion all things 
were in, before the earth, the ſea, the air, the heavens, 
&c. obtained their proper ſituation. He did not pre- 
tend therefore to ſpeak of ſpace, which, if it be diſtin- 
guiſhed from matter, is neceſſarily and intirely ho- 
mogeneous, and incapable of being the ſubject of the 
formation of any element, or any mixed body. This 
ſhews, that the water of Thales was not ſpace, though 
otherwiſe he muft have regarded it as a whole per- 
fectly homogeneous in au, but heterogeneous in fo- 
tentia. I make uſe of a diſtinction very famous in 


the ſchools of the Peripatetics ; by which I mean, that, 


according to Thales, water conſidered in itſelf, and be- 
fore the particular formation of all bodies, ought to be 
actually water in each of its parts, and yet capable of 
becoming air, fire, earth; and then a tree, metal, blood, 


wine, bone, &c. according to the ſeveral degrees of 


rarefaction and condenſation through which it goes. 
They are in the wrong who object that there would 
be no difference in bodies, if there was but one ſole 
material principle. This objection can be of no force 
but againſt thoſe, who ſhould ſuppoſe, that this ſole 
principle is immutable: But if they ſuppoſe, that it is 
ſuſceptible of ſeveral qualities ſucceſſively, like the a- 
teria prima of Ariſtotle, there is no body but may ariſe 
from it. The objection propoſed by Lactantius, either 
againſt Thales, or againſt Heraclitus, who admitted 
only fire for the principle of all things, is not a good 
one: Fire, ſays he (23), cannot be produced from 
water, nor can water proceed from fire. He is miſta- 
ken : Any particular body may proceed from fire, from 
water, or from earth, provided there be ſome cauſes 
that know how to modify matter according to 
its alterability, or mutability. But we muſt obſerve, by 
the by, that neither Thales, nor Heraclitus, nor any 
of the ancient Philoſophers, who took only one of the 
four vulgar elements for the general principle of all 
bodies, have equalled Ariſtotle in penetration of mind : 
They did not conſider that not one of the four elements 
1s matter in general, and that they are a kind of de- 
This 1s the reaſon why Ariſtotle, 
who was more judicious than all of them, has pitched 
upon matter, in general, for the firſt principle of all 
things. | FO TER) 1 
The great difficulty in Thales's Hypotheſis is, that 
he has not ſaid how water began to alter, and to put 
Was 
it rarified, was it condenſed by its own virtue? Did 
that virtue ariſe all of a ſudden in the beginning of the 
world, or did it always exiſt in water? One cannot 
apprehend how water could come by that virtue, if it 
had not been always in it; and how it could have been 
from all eternity without condenſation and rarefaction, 
if that virtue had been always in it. Some are of opi- 
nion, that Thales ſuppoſed Gop to be the efficient 
cauſe, which produced all particular bodies out of wa- 
ter. They alledge two paſlages of Cicero (24), and one 
of Lactantius (25). But as to Lactantius he is no new 
evidence, but a copier only of Cicero: And as to Cicero, 
the reaſons urged againſt him (26), are ſo ſtrong, that 
his teſtimony cannot be depended upon. If any ſhould 
alledge the words of Diogenes Laertius, before quoted 
(27), I anſwer, that Plutarch does not make uſe of 
them, when he mentions the ſame anſwer made by 
Thales. If it be replied, that Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius agree in another point, Vis. that Thales 
giving a reaſon why G o 0: 15 the moſt antient of all 
things, alledged that Go p was not made, or had no 
beginning; I anſwer, that this is not a poſitive proof 
that he aſcribed to Go p the generation of the world. 
Have there not been Philoſophers, who, tho' they ac- 
knowledged on the one hand the exiſtence of the gods, 
1 yet 


53 


(23) Heraclitus 
ex igne nata eſſe 
omnia dixit, 
Thales Mileſius 
ex aqua. Uter- _ 
que vidit aliquid: 
ſed erravit tamen 
uterque: quod 
alterutrum ſi ſo- 
lum fuiſſet, ne- 
que aqua naſci 
ex igne potuiſſet, 
neque rurſus ig- 
nis ex aqua. 
Lactant. lib. ii, 
cap. Ix, pag. 
m. 121. ; 


(24) You will 
find them above, 
citations (82), 
and (84), of the 
article AN A- 
XAGO RAS. 


(25) Lactant. iib. 
i,; cap. v, Pag. 
m. 14. 


(26) See them in 
the remarks 1 | 
and [F], o 

the article A- 

NAX AG O- 


(2 7) Citat, ( 1). 


THALRES. 


coveries in Aſtronomy, and that in particular he was ſo well pleaſed with having found 
out the proportion which the ſun's diameter [E] bears to the circle it deſcribes round the 
earth, that having communicated it to a perſon, who offered him any reward which he 


-. ſhould. 


324 


2 . 


yet denied, on the other, that the gods had made the St Auguſtin, who where, &c. Anaxagoras, Ariſtotle 

world? If it be further replied, that Thales attributed and the Stoics (35), are guilty of the third degree. (391 

to the gods a knowledge of the moſt ſecret thoughts of Anaxagoram & duos ejus ſocios ( Diogenem Abollo- . 7 
men; I anſwer, I. That it is not certain he faid ſo, * niatem & Archelaum) tametſi a Thaletico atheiſmo, 4m faciun 9 
ſince ſome writers aſcribe that ſaying to Pittacus (28): * qui Deo plane nihil vult eſſe cum fabricatione re- duia produxerir 
IT. That he might have believed, that the gods concern rum negotii, adeo excuſo, ut ejus comparatione xe. J dem Deus, 
themſelves with our affairs, and know our ſecret * ligioſus ipſe, qualem & vulgo habent quidam, videri ene N 
| thoughts; but it does not follow from thence, that he * queat, atheorum tamen catalogo minime expungen- r dae 1. 
(29) See remark aſcribed to them the production of the world (29), or * 2 ſtatuo. Fuit autem atheiſmus ejus in eo gradu voluntate ſua l. 
LC], of the ar- that he did not believe, that they themſelves pro- © quem minimum vocavit (36). - Aube I /e far excuſe fue Motu, qua 
ticle JUPITER. ceeded from water, as from their firſt cauſe and prin- Anaxagoras and his two companions ( Diogenes Apollb- & © oli 


ollo- . 
ciple : III. That the true philoſophical opinions of * niates, and Archelaus) from the Atheiſm of J 21 E 


(28) See, above, 
the remark [A]. 


(340 Ibid. page 
450. 


Hi tres univerſi convenerunt in eo, quod principium 
* omnium rerum fit aliquid fimilare, quod 6rtz res 
* fuerunt nulla Dei opera, ſolius naturæ ſponte, qui 
« eſt gradus Atheiſmi Epicureus (fic enim vocare liceat) 
quod ortæ ſint condenſando & rareſcendo. Quod 
* Atheiſmi illos tres poſtulavi, de ſingulis probatu 
non difficile eſt ex Auguſtino, qui ubi, &c. (34) - - - 
* All three agreed in this, that the principle of all things 
is ſomething fimilar, that things are produced by nature 


*© only in a ſpontaneous manner, without any interpoſition 


© of the Deity, which is the Epicurean degree of Atheiſm, 
* (if we may ſo call it) that they are produced by con- 
* denſation and rargfaction. This charge of Atheiſm 
« avhich I have brought againſt them all three, is eaſily 


proved againſt every one of them in particular from 


tur, is this which I have given to them, vx. that 
Thales found out the meaſure of the ſun's diameter, 


and of the circle it appears to deſcribe round the earth. 
We are told, that he computed how many times the 


whole body of the ſun was to change it's ſituation 


to deſcribe that circle; but we are not told how 
many times it was. 


The modern Aſtronomers ſup- 
poſe that the ſun's diameter is about thirty minutes: 


from whence it follows, that, by changing it's place 


ſeven hundred and twenty times, according to the 
whole extent of it's globe, it deſcribes the whole cir- 
cumſerence of it's circle. Some infer from thence, 
that it's diurnal ſwiftneſs would not be very conſide- 
rable, if it were true that it moves in the manner ſup- 


poſed in Tycho Brahe's ſyſtem; that is, like an 


arrow 


tenti a) Her 7 
Thales, the Naturaliſt, ought not to be looked for in who abi not allow GOD to have any concern in Interim qutig ws Af 
the converſation of Thales, one of the ſeven wiſe men forming the world, that in compariſon with him he que providentis cording fs 
of Greece. He might have ſaid a great many things be efteemed religious, as ſome have uſually ſtiled him, bn cooks 1 
under this laſt character, which he did not ſay in his * yet I judge him by no means to be ftruck out of the Athei- «tA Goin and 
{ſchool of Philoſophy. He mentioned only water, when ical catalogue. However his Atheiſm was of that Stoici pro non- biorus. 
he explained the formation of the world, as a Natura- degree which I have called the leaſt.” atheis vulgo has 
lit; he did not add the power of GO p to that of [E] A paſſage which will inform us, that he mage "tur. Efe t. 
water. But when he looked upon himſelf as a Sage, very fine diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, and . . . . the proportion dem | pong - 
whoſe ſententious diſcourſes ſhould tend to promote of the ſur's diameter.) Apuleius furniſhes me with this bere cum phy- 
virtue, and would be ſpread among the people, he paſſage. * Thales Mileſius, /ays he (37), ex ſeptem ſicis Ionic 
thought himſelf obliged to conform to Theological * illis ſapientia memoratis viris facile præcipuus: fuit wary I 
notions. Take notice, that the opinions of the enim geometricz penes Grajos primus repertor, & 3 
Heathen Philoſophers were ſo incoherent, and ſo little - naturæ rerum certiſſimus explorator, & aſtrorum ſectarum con. 
juſt, that from their hypotheſis concerning the exi- peritiſſimus contemplator, maximas res parvis lineis nientia edocehit, 
ſtence of Go p, it did not follow, that he had a ſhare * reperit : temporum ambitus, , ventorum flatus, ſtella- %. pag. 448, 
| in the production and government of the world; and rum meatus, tonitruum ſonora miracula, ſiderum ob- 9 
that, from their hypotheſis concerning his Providence, liqua curricula, Solis annua reverticula : idem Lunz 6) lid. 
it did not follow, that he had diſentangled the chaos, vel naſcentis incrementa, vel ſeneſcentis diſpendia, = PE. 
or formed the univerſe. They were allowed to ſay, vel delinquentis obſtacula. Idem ſane jam proclivi 
that the gods governed the world, tho' they had been ſenectute divinam rationem de Sole commentus eſt : (47) Apuleins, 
roduced and formed out of the chaos, as well as © quam equidem non didicit modo, verum etiam ex- Floridor. pag, a. 
bodies When a man believes, that human ſouls periundo comprobavit : quotiens Sol magnitudine ſua 3“. 
are formed of the moſt ſubtile parts of blood, he circulum quem permeat metiatur. Id à ſe recens in- 
may fay, that Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, have * ventum Thales memoratur edocuiſſe Mandraytum 
been produced out of the moſt ſubtile parts of the * Prienenſem, qui nova & inopinata cognitione impen- 
chaos. Now, as the ſoul governs the body, which dio delectatus, optare juſſit quantam vellet mercedem 
| it has not made, and whereof it is but a kind of. *© fibi pro tanto documento rependi. Satis, inquit, mihi 
(30) That is diſtilled water (30) ; and as we govern beaſts, and even * fuerit mercedis Thales ſapiens, fi id quod a me di- 
according to the ſome men, who are not produced by us; ſo the gods * dicifti, cum proferre ad quoſpiam cœperis, tibi non 
hypotheſis of the govern the world which they have not made, and adſciveris; ſed ejus inventi me potius quam alium 
Heathens, which has made them of it's moſt refined parts. | « repertorem | predicaveris. - - - - Thales, the Miliſian, 
| I wiſh the learned men of Hall, who have ſaid ſuch © the moſt eminent of the ſeven famous Sages ; for he wwas 
(31) See the fir fine things of the Tonic ſect (31), had ſaved me the the firſt inventor of Geometry among the Greeks, the 
volume of Obſer- trouble of reconciling St Auguſtin with Cicero. One * moſt judicious inguirer into nature, and the moſt ſkillful 
vationum ſelefta- of them ſays, that Thales acknowledged no divine in- ob/erwer of the ſtars : he made great diſcoveries by ſmall 
res ad Rem fluence in the production of the world; the other ſays * Geometrical lines; the regulation of times and ſeaſons, 
88 the quite contrary. Thoſe gentlemen have taken no * zhe theory of the winds, the courſe of the ſtars, the 
Printed at Hall, notice of the arguments above-mentioned (32) ; which © wonderful cauſes of thunder, the oblique motions of the 
in the year 1100, ſeem to prove, that this founder of the Ionic ſet, was * planets, the annual revolutions of the ſun, the reaſon of 
Pag. 445, & ſeq. orthodox in his notion of the Deity. I wiſh they had * zhe increaſe, decreaſe, and eclipſe of the moon. He alſo, 
| examined that objection, for I would have made uſe of in his old age, found out the moſt ſurprizing proportion (1) Cor 
(32) In the re- their anſwers. They poſitively affirm, that from * with regard to the ſun ; which he not only invented but « 
mark [4].  Thates incluſively, to Anaxagoras excluſively, the confirmed alſo by experience, the proportion between the 5 
Ionic ſect has been guilty of Atheiſm in the ſecond * ſuns magnitude and the circle it deſcribes. Wales, as ſoon | 
| degree. To underſtand this, I muſt obſerve, that they * as he had found it out, is ſaid to have communicated it 10 
(33) Obſerv. ad admit of three degrees of Atheiſm (33). The firſt is Mandratus Prienenſis, who being exceedingly. delighted 
Rem Littera- to maintain, that there is no GoÞ : the ſecond is to by ſo new and unexpected a diſcovery, defired him to 
cy = deny, that the world was the work of Go D, whoſe * aſt what reward he would have for it. The wiſe 3 
Peg. 448. exiſtence is acknowfedged : the third is to ſay, that Thales replied, It will be a ſufficient reward to me, if 10 A P 
Gop has created the world by the neceſſity of his © you do not publiſh what I have taught you as a diſcovery u. 
own nature, and not by any inducement of free-will. of your own, but fairly declare that Jam the inventor. Luidas, 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, are guilty of It ſeems to me that the true ſenſe of theſe words, debe 
the ſecond degree of Atheiſm, as well as Epicurus. quotiens fol magnitudine ſua circulum quem permeat metia- Homer 
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THAMYRAS, 


THAMYRIS. 326 


ſnould aſk for it, he only deſired, that he would be ſo ingenuous as to declare, chat the (6) See the re- 


glory of that invention was his due (c). 


arrow in the air, and not as the nails of a wheel. Can- 


mark [D]. 


He was inſenſible as to lucre, pecuniary rewards, or (48) Opum con- 


not oxen, with a ſlow pace, go, in a few hours, any other advantage; but not as to the injuſtice of temptor, recti 


through a ſpace ſeven or eight times greater than 


thoſe, who ſhould rob him of his diſcovery, or de- P*rvicax, conſtans 


they are. Obſerve, in the example of Thales, how prive him of the glory of it, by a diſobliging ſilence. 8 


very much pleaſed the inventers of things are with 
the glory of a firſt diſcovery. That wiſe man of 


See what Tacitus ſays, ſpeaking of Helvidius Priſcus, petenti 


Erant quibus ap- 
or famæ 


that the laſt thing even the wiſe man can part with, videretur, quan- 
Greece was now grown old, and in high reputation. is the deſire of glory (38). | 


do etiam ſapien- 
tibus cupido glo- 
riæ noviſſima 


T HAM VR A8, who invented the ſcience of the Haruſpices in the iſland of . 45. 10, 


Cyprus. See TA MIRA. 


Hiſt. lib. i, cap. 
57 6. 


THAMYRIS, a Poet, and one of the moſt excellent Muſicians of his time, (5) His name 


was born at Odryſa in Thrace, whither his mother (a) retired to hide her ſhame. 


This was Philammon, 


and he was a 


Abet, ae. was occaſioned by her having the imprudence to lye with a man (b), who would not sed, Muſician 3 


cording to Sul 


4 7e, MATTY her. Without doubt ſhe often deſired it of him, as ſhe found her big belly rig aye: 
ws; and Arg Pe, 


lodoruss 


ib, iv, p. 143, 


*2@nzro Pau- increaſe, which quickly followed their amorous commerce; but he gave no ear to it, © /, P. 
aun and obliged her by this means to leave her country, which was Mount Parnaſſus [ A]. 


Muſica, pag. 


The ſon, of whom ſhe was delivered at Odryſa, was called Thamyris, and was endowed 1132. 
with a great many perfections, which might have raiſed him to the higheſt pitch of glory, 


(c) Conon, abu, 


had not the vanity which was intermixed with them run him into a thouſand extrava- Photium, n. 
b 1 . , | 186, Pag. 428. 

gancies. He trod in his father's ſteps, for he learned Muſic ſo perfectly, that the 

Scythians made him their king, though he was a foreigner (c). He had the fineſt voice (4) Plotarch. de 

of any man in his time, if we believe Plutarch, who adds, that he compoſed a Poem moos Ms 


concerning the war of the Titans with the gods (4). 


of 1132. Natalis 
Some other Poems are aſcribed to Comes, Mythol. 


F . tb, . xi 
him; five thouſand verſes on the creation of the world, and a ſyſtem of Theology con- 4% iet L. 


ſays that Plu-..- 


fiſting of three thouſand verſes (e), which was ſtill extant when Suidas was writing % alter that 


his Dictionary. 
different. 


E 9 * + : * 5 
There is no great probability that thoſe two Poems were entirely iz te. - 


Il the others ; 


He was more antient than Homer by eight degrees according to ſome, ½ ie ctw 


1 | 7 8 a He neith rai ſt 
© five according to others (#3 and he was the third, who gained the prize oof nk er praiſes 


ſinging at the Pythic games (g). 


He is ſaid to have been the firſt inventer of the fin 


diſpraiſes it. 


againſt nature [BJ. The challenge which he had the aſſurance to give to the Muſes was Qin” 


Chil. VII. Hiſt, 


full of ſcandalous infolence : proud of his beauty, and of his ſkill in muſical inſtruments, CVIII. 


| he challenged them to a trial of ſkill, upon this condition, that if he got the victory, he 
ſhould deprive them all nine of their virginity 3 and that if he was overcome, he would 


( Suidas, 


ſubmit himſelf to their diſcretion, The Mules, in all probability very well aſſured of % Putin: 5. 
ſucceſs, accepted the condition, and after their victory deprived him of his ſight, and Fe hs 
of his ſkill in Muſic, Homer, who has mentioned this challenge of Thamyris [C], and (5) Tune inter 
the puniſhment inflicted upon him on that account, ſays nothing of his pretenſion in caſe 1 


res deſiderio fe · 


he had been conqueror; a pretenſion like that of male partridges, when they fight in the mivarum, 
preſence of their females (h); but Apallodorus, and the Scholiaſt upon Homer, are as Venerem wa 


Venerem pati. 


expreis in this particular as poſſible (i). Natalis Comes would have done well to cite %, % * 
them [D]. It is ſurpriſing that Lucian did not ſhow his bantering wit upon this head, ET 


and that he ſhould content himſelf with 


(0 Conon, ad, LA] Phich was mount Parnaſſus. ] Others (1) fay 
Phctium, aum. ſhe retired from Peloponneſus, and that Philammon, a 
185, paz. 428, handſome young man, who was too much beloved by 
5 her, and had received too great a ſhare of her favours, 
was born at Thoricum in Attica. a | 
LB] The firſt inventor of the fin againſt nature.] That 
I may not advance this without proof, I ſhall cite theſe 
four Greek words, IIpaT@» EA Ep dppevaor. 


{:) Apollodor, Maſcula Venere primus uſus diſcitur (2) - - He frft, 
= þ hag — introduced the lowe of males. The boy he fell in love 


"a of with, was the ſame Hyacinthus, who was afterwards 
Silt up:n loved by Apollo, and killed by him accidentally with 
Homer, in Iliaq, ® quoit. He was the ſon of the Muſe Clio, and of 
%.i, ven. 102, Pierus the ſon of Magnes (3). This is what we find in 
| Apollodorus ; but Suidas calls the boy Hymneus, and 
makes him the ſon of Calliope and Magnes. I have 
not read in any author what Lloyd and Hofman have 
copied fram Charles Stephens, namely, that Tha- 
myris, the moſt beautiful of all men, fell in love with 
boys at firſt, and afterwards changed his courſe, and 
loved the Muſes. This is perverting and overturning 
every thing that is to be met with artiong the An- 
tients. 
IC] Homer, wwho has mentioned this challenge.) It 
15 in the ſecond book of the Iliad, in the catalogue of 
the Grecian fleet, on occaſion of the town Dorion, 
near which he fays, Thamyris was met by the Muſes. 
It is evident, by what is ſaid both before and after, 
that this town was not in Thrace, as Lloyd will have 
it, * > 6 / Ac Lucan, who places it in Theſ- 


(3) Apollod. 1:b, 


l Pag. m. x, 


repreſenting Thamyris as an ungrateful (i) See the re- 
| | ar 
perſon © 


ſaly (4), was no better acquainted with it's ſituation, (4) We retivt. 
Beroaldus, who would prove from Lucan, that it was dus 2 
in Bœotia, has committed two faults for one (5). ira Plebile Pie. 
Diodorus Siculus, in the third book, and Dion Chry- ridum. Lacan. 
ſoſtom, in his third oration % Fuga, have men- FC. lib. al, 
tioned that challenge of Thamyris, and how he was 353 
puniſhed for it. Barthius has found in that oration, 
that Thamyris loſt his ſight, and his {kill in Muſic, 
on account of his wealth (6). 
author's meaning. | | 
[D] Natalis Ceaet would have done well to cite (6) Barth. 
them.) He has given a juſt account (7) of that adven- —. . _ 
ture; but he quotes only Aſclepiades of Myrlea (8), — 963. FS 
which is a wrong way of quoting, and a remainder 
of the vain affectation of ſome learned men of Italy, (7) Nat. Comes, 
upon the revival of learning. Some quoted a Greek Mythol. 40. vi, 
author only in general; others called him by his name, T. *'®: 
but they took care not to ſay, that what they cited ) He is a fa- 
out of him, was only to be found quoted in ſome * n Ig 
known authors. The ſcholaſtic Divines and Philoſo- Myrlea, a tow 
phers are not ſo unfair in their quotions : they do not of Bithy nia; 


(5) Beroald. in 
2 Propert. Eleg. 
But this is not the xxII, 7. ii. 


fcruple to refer the reader for a paſſage of an author, was fince called 


whoſe works are in every body's hands, to a modern 
writer who quotes it. Thus Father Terillus, in his 
book upon the Prima Regula Morum, does ſeldom quote 
the Fathers, or Thomas Aquinas, but upon the credit 
of Sanches, Vaſques, and other Jeſuits, as is obſerved 
by the author of the fourth Denunciation of the Philo- 
ſophical Sin. I here give myſelf an example of ſuch 
quotations. However it be, Natalis Comes ſhould have 
Nnunn told 


4 


* 
© 2 N . . . A So — — 


io, pag. 143. 


(!) Pauſan. 15. 


(m) Ibid, 


(9) Lucian, in 


told us, that there are ſome anthors extant, who may 
be conſulted as to the conditions of the challenge. 
Suyh eee, fays Apollodorus, av e xpeir]or 
evpeb) mAnoiarew macdts.- - - Making his bargain, 
in caſe he ſhould come off conqueror, to lie with them all. 
The Scholiaſt upon Homer has the ſame expreſſion 
upon the paſſage of the ſecond book of the Iliads: 
Zure0eJo, av pv xptirlor wpivf mAnoiaoar 
Ig. 

[E] It is ſurpriſing that Lucian did not ſptæau his han- 
tering ewit upon this head, and that he ſpould content 
himſelf avith repreſenting Thamyris as an ungrateful perſon. 
"ExT65 ei Mn KaTad Tov Odpuvew, N Tov EvpuJov 
ein TH eben, ws Tails picoats dvTedeiv, war 


Gy elN en Til adit, 1 76 ATA terdairer, 


E , ToZeuvar, ral Taurd, Jorver oVT: This 
To#ixns. Ni ejuſdem naturz, cujus Thamyris, vel 


Eurytus, ut muſis occinat, a quibus canendi normam 


acceperit, vel Apollinem, idque jaculationis præcep- 
torem, jaculando provocet (9). - - - Unleſs of the ſame 


Reviviſcentibus, diſpoſition wvith Thamyris, or Eurytns ; the former of whom 
Fag. 389, Tom. i. preſumed to ſing with the Muſes, who had taught him 


(a) Intituled, 


IIpoyuu vdH 
ra, Progymnaſ- 


mata. 


that art; the latter challenged Apollo to ſpoot, notwvith- 
ftanding he had been his maſter. Perhaps this merry 
writer forgot that cireumſtance, or never obſerved it 


In his reading. It is well he did not; for this, in all 


probability, 1s the true reaſon why he did not jeſt upon 
it in any of his books, by falſly and maliciouſly ſup- 
poſing, that the Muſes did not ſing well that day, 
either from a pretended cold, or one really catched in 
a very lucky ſeaſon, or from ſome other artifice, like 
thoſe made uſe of by courtiers and ambitious men 


& a * 
7 


when they play (10), and that therefore Thamyris, 
Sc. But we muſt not forget, that, according to ſome 
authors (11), the prize annexed to the victory was 
not a tranſient favour, but an actual marriage to be 
contracted between him and the nine Muſes : this was 
conſequently a laſting buſineſs. | ores 


Connubio jungam ſtabili propriamque dicabo (12). 
In Hymen's laſting bands I'll make her thine, 


[F] It is obſerved. . . , that he threw his hre 
into a river.) Caſeneuve, in his French Commentary 
upon ſome epiſtles of Philoſtratus, ſays, that Thamyris, 
after his puniſhment, threw his hre againſt mount Par- 
naſſus, and that from the firoke of it there iſſued a brook, 
ewhich was from thence called Bahra. 

ſtrange alteration of Pauſanias's words, which inform 
us (13), that at the diſtance of thirty fadiz from the 


gate of Meſſena in Peloponneſus, there was a river 


called Balyra, becauſe Thamyris had thrown his lyre 
into it. | | ; 

[LG] He invented the Mufic called Doric.] He was too 
great a maſter in that art, to content himſelf with 
leaving it in the ſtate he found it, and not to be am- 
bitious to make ſome new improvements in it. Ly- 


(1 0) It WAS prig. 
pally by ſuch x 


device as this 


that Ruy Come 


gained the love 
of Philip II. 


Bran = 
antome, in his 


Elogy Upon Phi. 


lip I. See the 
remark [g 


. by , 
in the article of 


INNOCEN 
Me 


(11) Conon, 

1 Photiun, 
num, 186, pag. 
428. 75 


This is a (72) Virgil, Za, 


10. 7, VE, 7% 
(13) Pauſan. 


li b, 10, pag. 


143. 


(14) Pliny, 14, 


«© dios modulos Amphion (indenit) Dorios Thamyras 2 £2. vi, 
© Thrax : Phrygios Marſyas Phrix (14). - - - Amphion s 7 10% 


invented the Lydian mood in Muſic, Thamyras the Thra- 


See alſo Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 


c 
© cian the Doric mood, and Marfjas the Phrygian lib. i, Strom. 
6 | | 


the Phrygian mood.” 


THEON, a Greek Sophiſt, of whom we have ſtill remaining a Rhetorical work 


(a), written with great politeneſs and judgment, 


His rules are clear and ſhort, and he 


makes a good choice of common places for the furniſhing of arguments. There is no 
ſubje& wherein he has been more ſucceſsful, than that concerning the Divine Provi- 
dence [4]. He paſſes a right judgment upon the beauties as well as the faults of the moſt 
illuſtrious Orators and Hiſtorians, I ſhall prove, by an example, his great nicety in the 


[A] There is mo fubje# wherein he has been more ſue- 
ceſsful than that concerning the Divine Providence.) Read 
the twelfth chapter of his book, where you will find 
a very plentiful collection of the fineſt arguments that a 
Pagan could conceive ; and which will convince you 
Theon was a man of great parts. You will there 
find, among other things, that mens being perſuaded 
that the gods continually ſee every thing they do, 
makes them live in great ſafety, and practiſe their 
duty ; and that thoſe who think themſelves under the 


care of the gods, ſpend their lives with the greateſt _ 


pleaſure imaginable. Let us hear his own words : 
E310? 8 3 7 7 9 > \ 1 \ 

10 671 &0Qanis&]a a! vo, , megonXv]ws Tov 
B Jueyorey, vouigorTes txaw emiauomes dil 
TATA! TAY Kart Tov Biol apdceul. A 671 wedl- 
Aire dies Cool, of Hyper enipernTos Fx ev 
786 eus. Duemadmodum & omnium tutiſfime ac dili- 


gentiſſime eos evivere conſtet, qui omnium ſuarum in vita 


1) Theo, in 
Progymn. cap, 
ii, pag. m. 


135. 


(2) Confer gue 
ſupra in the re- 
mark [A], of 
the article 
THALES, 


80 


how much more reaſon ſhoul 


actionum iuſpectores ſe habere exiſtimant Deos. Sed & 


Jucundiſſime ætatem agere, qui & Diis reſpici ſe credunt (1). 


It 1s certain, that if men knew how to live according 
to their principles, the do&rine of God's preſence 
would be the moſt effectual means to divert them from 
all evil, and to make them purſue good, 'The moſt 
profligate have the power to hold their hands and re- 
frain their tongues, when they think. they are ſeen or 
heard by ſome perſons whom ey fear or reſpect. With 

a the perſuaſion, that 
Go p ſees every thing, keep men conſtant to their 


duty (2) ? It is upon this account, that the authors of 
Pious books do ſo much inculcate the neceſſity of me- 
I ; 


placing 


ditating upon Go p's preſence. From hence comes allo 
the cuſtom of fixing up this ſentence even at the corners 
of the ſtreets, Gop sEEs THEE, SINNER. It is 
alſo certain, that thoſe who believe themſelyes under the 
protection of Gop, muſt enjoy an inexhauſtible fund of 
comfort and pleaſure. Some of the profane Poets were 
not ignorant of it ; but they have given a juſt cauſe of 
ſcandal by making uſe of this maxim to obtain a mi- 
ſtreſs (3). | | 


Pag. 30). 


3) See the 
Gin Ode of 


I ſhall here take notice of one thing, that is to be 25 ff bat f 


met with in a book, intituled, Pratigues de Piité' pour Hirace, and mind 


honarer le S. Sacrament. The author of it relates (4) 4 words, 


Di me tuentur: 


this ſaying of Marſhal de Gaſſon. / I believed h ges we, 


* the Real Preſence, I would fpend my whole life in à Ft Muſa cordiel. 
church with my face proſtrate to the ground; and I Alt ſuing gal, 


| : . > defend 
cannot perſuade myſelf, that many Catholics believe what 4 pro 15 f * 


cept, My muſe 


* they ſay concerning that myſtery, when 1 confider haw 


« little raſpect they expreſs at. church.) If that Marſhal , friend 


had believed the Real Preſence, he would have done 25 
others do: He would have been accuſtomed to that do- 


Erine, and by habit he would have become inſenſible bliotheque 
to it; that was already his caſe, as to the doctrine of 


Gov's preſence throughout the whole univerſe. | 
ſible preſence of CHRIS T's humanity would, without 
doubt, be more efficacious than GO p's preſence ; but 
a preſence of CurisT's human nature, 25 inviſible 
as that of the Divine Nature, will ſoon come to the 
ſame thing. Thoſe who believe it are no more ſen- 


ſibly affected with it, than the Proteſtants are WI h 


the doctrine of Go 9's preſence, 


[PBI / frail 


(4) See the Bi- 


Uni- 
verſelle, Tom. i) 
i. 246-309 


mY 
vs 1 


a Str 


aw, F 


(5) E 
ca ros 
Jorg 
barwy 
mus 01 
ſoacrati 
lorum. 
Halica 
ad Py 
ſub fin 


262, 


bl 


THEON. THEOPOMPUS. 
placing of words [BJ. Here is another proof of his good taſte. He would not have maxims 
or ſentences to appear in relievo, or like embroidery, in narrations, but to be incorporated 


with them in an imperceptible manner [C]. 


His book was printed at Baſil, with the 


"dh Ia tin tranflation of Joachim Camerarius in the year 1541: but the beſt edition is that 
m, 1, | of Leyden 1626, in 8vo. Daniel Heinfius, who publiſhed it, carefully reviſed the 
Fad Latin tranſlation, and corrected it in a great many places. 


[B] / ſhall prove by an example his great nicety in the 
10 a placing of words.) When he recommends perſpicuity of 
ib, x, -ap, Expreſſion (5), he points out ſeveral cauſes of obſcurity 


, | 93 6, & which ought to be avoided. He ſays, among other 


OO in 74. things, that we ſhould never leave our readers or 
x ; hearers in an uncertainty where to refer a certain 
the, part of a period ; and therefore he blames this expreſ- 
y Gomes fion.: Anzor eps nos E De, oy r buen | 
ie Heike diss JuydTup, Treue 4 Ceidor®» dpres. 
OP: Populum præſtantis Ereckthei, Pallas quem Jove nata 
pon Phi. 16) 18, ibid, Pag. aluit, terra edidit alma (6).-- The people of the great Erech- 
See the 47, theus, whom Pallas, Fove's daughter, bred, and earth 
1B] | produced. One cannot tell, ſays he, whether it be the 
Ine people, or Erechtheus, whom Pallas bred, and the 

earth produced. He adds, that Heraclitus's books 

were grown very obſcure, by ſuch an order of words, 
non, ſo very frequently to be met with, whether it was 
5 owing to the author's careleſſneſs or deſign. IIæ pa 
"21% rab ru de Tiv epeiconiar, Tt Hegratire Ts 

1207596 BiExia Tao]ewd yy oe, naTAHGPHs AUTH 
gil. Zn, An,, net £E67iTHE5, M Nai ds ayvaas. 
ver. 73. | Ex hujuſmodi ambiguis locutionibus Heracliti philnſophi 


libri ob/curitatem contraxere ; qui ad faſtidium illis, five 
gnarns five ignarus, uſus eff (7). Since Theon appears 
to have been ſo very nice with regard to ambi- 
guous expreſſions, I am at a loſs to know where 
he met with any authors, who had writ in the manner 
he deſired ; for the greateſt maſters of the Greek and 
Latin tongue are full of ſuch ambiguities. It is true, 


particularly obliged to avoid them. I have ſaid, in 


another place (8), that the French language is not ſo (8) Remark 
ſubje& to this defect as the Greek and Latin: but it [©] of the firſt 


muſt be confeſſed, that even ſome excellent writers too füge ACHIL- 


. 9Y LES. 
much neglect, in that reſpect, the ſtrict rules of our 


Grammar. A new Theon would point out to them a 
great many, faulty periods not to be juſtified. 
[C] But io be incorporated with them in an imper- 
ceptible manner.] This is, without doubt, the true 
ſenſe of theſe words: "OTav wiv Tor ouveyas. 
ey nd]apyvy Tic, x Aavlavy Teaira yrowne, 
£71 4pis mws n diilyuots Yiverai. Qu ſenten- 
tioſa quidem quamvis izpe inſerantur, modo ne emi- 
neant, mirifice amœnam ac venuſtam efficiunt ora- 
tionem (9). - - hen theſe maxims are frequently inter- (9) Theo, cap. 
mixed, and yet at the ſame time concealed, the narration iv, pag. 63, 64. 


becomes ſurpriſingly beautiful. Petronius was of the 
ſame taſte. Read the following words of the preface 
to a book of Mr Corbinelli. Thoſe, avho have read 
Livy, will be ſurprixed to find ſo many maxims in an 
Hiſtorian, who has but very few, or none, but of 
fuch a fort as thoſe mentioned by an antient author *, * Curandum eft, 
which are incorporated with the body of the diſcourſe, ne ſententiæ e. 
ewithout having the turn or appearance of maxims. This Pant extra 
ns TE corpus orationis 
is giving a fine encomium on that Hiſtorian, Moral expreſſe, ſed in- 
and political ſentences and reflexions, not interwoven texto veſtibus co- 
with the thread of the diſcourſe, do not deſerve much lore niteant. 
commendation. It is no difficult thing to ſcatter them Fe. Sa. 
in that manner; but the inſerting them, in the very 


MW 
ER 


laſt remark, 


of 


« ſolicitatus, diu fuerit Orator (6). - - - Theopompus (6) Quintil, LB. 
... « 2 in Hiſtory inferior to the former (Herodotus x, cap. i, pag. 
© and Thucydides), ſo was he much more of the Ora- m. 469. 


Quintilian, when he fays, that 


pompus to apply himſelf to Hiſtory (7). The paſſage (7 Ex clariſſima 
1 have quoted out of Cicero, might make one believe, Rhetoris officina 
that Theopompus and Ephorus were of much the ſame duo —— 
nius, ſince their maſter adviſed them to apply them- "5" Tue" 
| rus ab Iſo- 
you. They had not the leaſt reſemblance ; one wanted crate magiſtro 
a curb, and the other a ſpur. Theopompus was too impulſi ſe ad hi- 
warm. Ephorus was not warm enough. This was the foriam — 
reaſon that Iſocrates uſed different methods with them. ns * nee 
Hoc doctoris intelligentis eſt, videre quo. ferat natura gerunt. Cicero, de 
ſua quemque; & ea duce utentem fic inſtituere, ut Orr. lib. ii, fel, 


ing, 6h | they are not ſo perplexing in a piece of Hiſtory or body of the narration, requires a great deal of art. 
„%% Oratory as they are in a treatiſe of Phyſics; and that They ought to appear there like a flat painting, and 
| 0h | therefore the Philoſopher, cenſured by Theon, was not like a book emboſſed in relievo. | 
emeny ; 
Irinus, | ; | | 
Strom, B | 3 5 5 . | 1 | . 7 | . | 
Js 0 Stabo, 16. T HEOPOMPUS, an Orator and an Hiſtorian, born in the iſle of Chios (a), 
e 4% flouriſhed in the time of Philip, King of Macedonia, father of Alexander the Great [A]. ,, Au 
5 *Ez:92v2- He was the moſt famous of all the diſciples of Iſocrates (b), and carried the prize from #4. x, cap. 
Trgdre lg. all the Panegyriſts ſent for by Artemiſia to praiſe Mauſolus (c). There was no conſiderable f 
bers. Chart. town in Greece where he had not harangued with univerſal applauſe (d). This was one () Ppotiue, Bl. 
bad dcp. Of the reaſons he advanced, to juſtify the good opinion he had of his own merit; when on 176, Page 
2 having very much preferred the modern Orators to thoſe of the preceding age, he 
2m,” inſtanced himſelf for one of the beſt of his time (e). After he had ſignalized himſelf as an Fee e 
/»j". Feb.. Orator, he ſet himſelf about writing Hiſtories [B], and made it appear, that the ſtudy | 
41 He flouriſhed in the time of Philip. father prædictis ( Herodoto & Thucydide ) minor, ita Ora- 
of Alexander the Great.) The anonymous writer, who © tori magis ſimilis, ut qui antequam eſt ad hoc opus 
as deſcribed the Olympiads, ſays, he flouriſhed in the 
XCIIId. It is a miſtake, which has been followed bj 
(!) Meurfius de Suidas, and adopted by Meurſius (1) and Voſſius (2). 
Pr gar Jonſius confutes it effectually (3). He quotes Diodo- © tor, having diſtinguiſbed himſelf in that character long 
d nt. Tas Siculus, who has obſerved that the XLIſt, XLIId, * before his being ew to wwrite Hiſtory. Cicero 
and XLIIId books of Theopompus's Hiſtory, con- does not contradi | 
e the (2) Voſſius, de tained what paſſed in Sicily from the third year of the Theopompus never pleaded any cauſes ; for there were 
þ Odeof | Hiſtor, Grze, XCIIId Olympiad, to the ſecond year of the CIXth a great many Orators in Greece who never pleaded at 
as | wu o cap, vii, (4). Is it likely, that an author, who flouriſhed in all. In ſhort, it was Iſocrates, who adviſed Theo- 
Ivy | S 459. the XCIIId Olympiad, ſhould have been alive in the 
tuentur: (60 huge, g. CXth Olympiad (5)? Here is a more ſolid proof. 
tas met = | Sciptor, Hiſt. Theopompus publiſhed a letter, and ſome advices he 
Rees. Filo. pag, 45, had wrote to Alexander, who did not begin to reign 1 
5 72 till the CXIth Olympiad. I paſs by ſeveral other ſelves to the fame ſtudy; but do not let this deceive 
yn «: 1 Si- proofs alledged by Jonſius: they might be eluded, 
ny muſe |} cap, /xx,, fand after all they are of no more weight than thoſe I 
d. | k have juſt now mentioned. We ſhall therefore take.no 
ak. (5) Thema: farther notice of them, but obſerve that he might have 
5 Uni . | es Hit, found in Photius a much ſtronger argument than all 
e, Tom's WM bs of 33 he alledges; for, as I have ſaid in the text of this 
313. : article, we read in Photius, 1. That Theopompus was 


but forty-five years old when Alexander cauſed him to 


re-eſtabliſhed at Chios. 2. That Ptolomy, King of 
Egypt had thoughts of putting him to death. This 

mews that he was ſo far from flouriſhing in the 
XCIIId Olympiad, that he was not born til towards 


the hundredth at the ſooneſt. 
; LB] After he had fignalized himſelf, as an Orator, 
7 


Jet himſelf about writing Hiſtories.) Quintilian makes 
This obſervation; * Theopompus . . . . ut in hiſtoria | 


© Tfocratem in acerrimo ingenio Theopompi, & leniſ- 73, P. 
ſimo Ephori dixiſſe traditum eſt, alteri fe calcaria 
© adhibere, alteri frænos (8). - - This 7s the part of an (8) Cicero, in 


lars, and to teach them accordingly, as ſacrates is re- 
« ported to have ſaid with regard to the bold turn of 
* Theopompus,' and the mild one of Ephorus, that he would 
* make uſe of the ſpur to the one, and the bridle to the 
other. Cicero expreſſes this in another place better 
ſill for my purpoſe”; for he declares, that __— __ 

| 9 


pompus & Epho- 


* able maſter to diſcover every particular genius of his ſcho- Bruto, pag. 314. 


*. 


wn 


„ 
« 


La 


328 


(9) Cicero, de 
Oratore, lib. itt, 


Fel. go, C. 


(10) Quintil. 7b, 
tt, cap. viii, pag. 
31. 


(11) Diog. Laër- 
tius, in Xeno- 
crate & Theo- 
phraſto. 


(12) Cicero, de 
Legibus, lib. i, 
circa init, fol. n. 
328, C. See alſo 
Cicero, in I de 
Oratore, 


(13) See the 
Penſces diverſes 
ſur les Cometes, 
num. 5, 


(14) Voſſius, de 
Hiſtor. Græcis, 
pag. 34. 
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of Eloquence is a good preparative for it [C]z for he acquired the reputation of an able 
Hiſtorian, He was beſides, very well qualified for this undertaking ; for he boldly 


ſcholars were never alike. © Dicebat Iſocrates . .. . . 
« ſe calcaribus in Ephoro, contri autem in Theopompo 
« frenis uti ſolere : alterum enim exultantem verborum 
« audacia reprimebat, alterum cunctantem, & quaſi 
« yerecundantem incitabat. Neque eos ſimiles effecit 
© jnter ſe, ſed tantum alteri affinxit, de altero limavit, 
© ut id confirmaret in utroque, quod utriuſque natura 
« pateretur (9). - - - - Thcrates ſaid... .. that he uſed 
« to treat Ephorus with a ſpur, and Theopompus, on the 
© contrary, with a bridle : the great nt <q and af- 
« farance of the former wanting to be repreſſed, and the 
great backwardneſs and modeſty of the latter to be en- 
* courazed. Nor did he make them in the leaſt alike, but 
« only added to the one, and pruned off from the other, 
« that he might confirm in each of them, what their re- 
« ſpeftive genius would bear.” Quintilian relates the 
ſame fact (10). Others make a like obſervation con- 
cerning Plato, with reſpe& to Ariſtotle and Xeno- 
crates, and concerning Ariſtotle, with reſpe& to Theo- 
phraſtus and Calliſthenes (11). 

[C] The uch of Eloquence is a good preparative to 
#vrite Hiſtory.) This was Cicero's opinion; for he is thus 
addreſſed by Pomponius Atticus: Potes tu profecto 
« ſatisfacere in hiftoria quippe cum fit opus, ut tibi 
© quidem videri ſolet, unum hoc oratorium maxime 
« (12). - Tou may be ſure of ſucceeding in Hiſtory, 
« ſince it is a work, wherein you uſe to ſay Oratory is the 
« chief ingredient.” Nevertheleſs, it ſeems, that a man, 
who has been uſed to compoſe orations, is not very 
well qualified to obſerve, in his expreſſions, that grave 
ſimplicity, which becomes the character of an Hiſto- 
rian. It is to be feared, that his ſtile will be too lofty, 
and too full of metaphors. But this is a much ſtronger 
objection againſt thoſe, who ſay, that none can be a 
good Hiſtorian, without being a good Poet (13). This 
has been advanced by ſome very great men. How- 
ever it be, Theopompus's ſtile was thought to ſavour 
more of an Orator, than of an Hiſtorian, and to be 
an imitation of that of Iſocrates. Veterum hoc 


commune judicium eft dictionem ejus oratoriæ ac imprimis 


thcratice ſimiliorem efſe, quam hiftorie (14). Thoſe, 
who juſtify him by ſaying in general, that he came 
nearer the ſtrength of Demoſthenes, do not wholly 
remove the difficulty, for that very thing ſhews, that 
an oratorial eloquence prevailed in his hiſtorical wri- 
tings. The belt thing therefore that can be ſaid for 


him is what we find in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. I 


M a A a a a nA a & _£. 


(15) Dionyf. 
Halicarn, Epiſt. 
ad Pompeium, 
in fine, pag. m. 
264. 


16) Cicero, in 
Bruto, pag, ms 
114. 


ſnall give it in Latin: It will inform us, that Theo- 


pompus added to the character of Iſocrates the ſtrength 


which his ſubject required, and that his cenſures were 
as ſharp as thoſe of Demoſthenes. Ea forma quæ in 
elocutione cernitur, maxime ad ſimilitudinem Iſo- 
crateæ accedit. Pura enim dictio, vulgaris, ſimplex, 
perſpicua, ſublimis, magnifica, & ſummam pompam 
prz ſe fert, & quadam harmonia temperata eſt, ju- 
cunde & ſuaviter fluens. Differt autem ab elocutione 
Iſocratis in auſteritate & vehementia in aliquibus; 
nimirum cum ſe in affectus concitandos dederit, & 


& res geſtas exprobrat atque vitio dat. Multus 
enim eſt in iis, & à Demoſthenis acrimonia ne pau- 
lulum quidem abeſt (15). - - - - The form of his ſtile 
« is moſt like that Jſocrates, for his expreſſion is pure, 


familiar, plain, clear, ſublime, magnificent, pompous, 


* tempered with certain harmony, wery pleaſant and 
© apreeably flowing. But it differs from that of Ijocrates, 


« ſometimes by it's ſharpneſs and ſeverity ; that is, when 
« he deſigns to flir the paſſions, and eſpecially when he 
* expoſes and laſhes the evil counſels and miſconduct 
© of cities and generals. For he enlarges much upon 
* theſe, and is not in the leaft ſhort of Demoſthenes's 
« ſeverity, Cicero obſerves, that Theopompus 
eclipſed the glory of Philiſtus, and Thucydides, 
by the loftineſs of his ſtile. * Ut horum conci- 
« ſis ſententiis, interdum etiam non ſatis apertis cum 
© brevitate, tum nimio acumine, officit Theopompus 
« elatione atque altitudine orationis ſuæ, quod idem 
© Lyſiz Demoſthenes : fic Catonis luminibus obſtruxit 
< hxc poſteriorum quaſi exaggerata altius oratio (16). - - 
Pal their conciſe, and ſometimes not over-clear periods, 


avere out-done by Theopompus not only in brevity and 


© perſpicuity, but alſo in loftineſs and magnificence ; 

as Hass was by Demoſthenes. So Cato's glory is 

* eclipſed iy the mare improved flile of the Moderns. 
I ; 


very expreſſive. 


vel maxime cum urbibus & ducibus improba conſilia 


publiſhed 


But there is one thing, in which he ſhewed himſelf 
too much an Orator : he carefully avoided the meet- 
ing of vowels, and was extremely fond of the turn 
and cadence of his periods, and of the correſpondence 
of grammatical figures. This is a fault, for which he 
is reproached by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (17); and 
there is without doubt ſomething very mean in ſuch 
an affectation, when the grandeur and majeſty of the 
ſubje& ought to engage the whole attention of the 
writer. We may ſay however, as to what concerns the 


meeting of vowels, that he did very right in avoiding c 


it, and that he was only to blame for diſcovering that 


lis in quibus 


(17) Quol f in 


ſummum ſtu- 
num poſuit, col. 
iſionem vocalium 
& numeroſaz cir- 
mſcriptiones ac 
figuras ſimile; 


he avoided it too ſcrupulouſly. I obſerve, that when neglexiſſet, longe 


Cicero ſays, Theopompus was blamed upon that ac- 2 in elo- 
count, he does not ſay he was blamed juſtly: nay, one ſe ipſo 


vaſiſſet. 
he ſeems to ſay, that he was blamed unjuſtly. © Ut . 


in legendo, /a be (18), fic animus in dicendo pro- EY. ad Pen. 


© ſpiciet quid ſequatur, ne extremorum verborum cum u in fre, 
© inſequentibus primis concurſus, aut hiulcas voces Page m. 264, 
* efficiat, aut aſperas. Quamvis enim ſuaves, graveſve (13) 


ſententiæ, tamen ſi inconditis verbis efferuntur, of- 
* fendent aures, quarum eſt judicium ſuperbiſſimum. 
* Quod quidem latina lingua ſic obſervat, nemo ut 
tam ruſticus fit, qui vocaleis nolit conjungere. In 
quo quidam etiam Theopompum reprehendunt, quod 
eas literas tantopere fugerit, & fi id magiſter ejus 
Iſocrates, at non Thucydides In ea eſt crebra 


_© iſta vocum concurſio, quam magna ex parte, ut vi- 


* tiolam, fugit Demoſthenes. - - At in reading, / 
* zn ſpeaking the mind ought to regard what is to follow, 
* that the meeting of each ſubſequent word with the fore- 
going may produce neither too open nor too rough a ſound. 
For alibo the ſentences are agreeable and grave, yet if 
* they are expreſſed in improper words, they will offend 
* the ear, whoſe judgment is very arbitrary. Which 
© the Latin tongue obſerves in ſuch manner, that the 
* greateſt clown of all takes care to join his vowels right. 
© Some alſo find fault with Theopompus on this head, far 
* avoiding ſo ſerupuluſly theſe openings, which if his 
* maſter Iſfocrates minded, Thucydides did not. With 
« him the meeting of vowels is very frequent, which De- 
« moſthenes in great meaſure has avoided as faulty." 
Duris Samius ſpoke of Theopompus's ſtyle with great 
contempt ; but, as Photius (19) obſerves, he was far 


from equalling him. Conſult Longinus in two places Bibl. nun. 176 
He commends and 7. 393 | 


of his treatiſe on the Sublime. 
juſtifies him in the one, and cenſures him in the other. 
* This may be further ſeen, ſays he (20), in a paſſage 
of Theopompus, which Czcilius blames I know 
not why, and which I think on the contrary ought 
rather to be praiſed for its juſtneſs, and for being 
Philip, fays that Hiſtorian, readily 
« fwallows all affronts, which the neceſſity of his affairs 
* obliges him ta ſuffer.” It is in the Greek Hev35 av 5 
91017» avaynopeynogt mpdypeals Tanaquil- 
lus Faber renders theſe words: Philippus rerum neceſſita- 
tem devorare callidus. The other paſſage of Longinus 
begins thus (21): In like manner, the Hiſtorian 
© 'Theopompus has given a deſcription of the King of 


A «a «a 


Perſia's deſcent into Egypt, which is otherwiſe ſub- 


lime; but he has ſpoiled all by the mean expreſſions 
© he has intermixed with it. Is there any city, and 
nation in Aſia, ſays that Hiſtorian, but what has ſent 
* ambaſſadors to the King? &, Longinus, having 
repeated the remaining part of the deſcription, adds : 
From the higheſt elevation he falls into the loweſt 
© meanneſs, in the very place where he ſhould have 
© been moſt lofty. For the buſhels, raggo's, and ſacks, 
* which he improperly mentions in the pompous de- 
* ſcription of thoſe preparations, would make one 
„think that he is deſcribing a kitchin.“ The Jeſuit 
Cauſſinus who was a good judge of Rhetoric, does not 
approve that cenſure. Theſe are his words: Dionyſ. 
« Longinus, mordax Criticus, eum irridet, quod ub! 
dona Regi Perſarum ab Aſiaticis oblata commemerat, 
« poſt ſtragulam veſtem, purpuram, tabernacula aurea, 
periſtromata, emblemata, carnes etiam victimarum 
fſalſas, regi oblatas ad alendum exercitum, comme- 
moret. Debebat, inquit, iſta minuta, aut omittere, 
« aut initio collocare, ut à minoribus ad majora aſcen- 
« deret : ſed in eo frigidus eſt, & fruſtra mordax Lon- 
« oinus. Erat enim fidelis hiſtorici, & prudentis, poſt 
« opulenta principum dona, tenuiorum quoque in £c0- 


© lendo rege ſtudia commemorare, & rem, ut yu 


Cicero, in 
Oratore, fel, 
124, B. 


(19) Photius, 


(20) Longin, | 
chap, æxvui, 
juxta Editionen. 


Tanag. Fabri, 


(2 r) 14. ibid. 
cap. xxxix, 

juxta Editionem ; 
TJanag. Fabri. 
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T HE O POM? US. 
publiſhed diſad vantageous truths, and was not ſparing of his money when an exact 
enquiry into matters of fact required great expences [D]. He is blamed for his digreſ- 
ſions [E], and it is very likely, the cenſure paſſed upon him on that account is very rea- 
ſonable, though perhaps it is not in all reſpects ſo exact and equitable as it ſhould be, 
nor has the plan he laid down been conſidered with due attention. If we had his preface, 
perhaps we ſhould find ſomething in it, which might juſtify him in ſome meaſure; but 
1 do not think that any thing can fully excuſe him, not even to ſuch readers as have the 
greateſt indulgence for Hiſtorical Epiſodes. With much more reaſon would he be 
condemned by thoſe Critics, who cannot bear any thing in Hiſtory that is foreign "ns 
ene 


329 


« eſt, deſcribere. Quod fi tantopere petaſonem aver- 
« fatur, quin Homerum, ſuum numen, reprehendit, 
qui tam ſimpliciter rem coquinariam a principibus 
« obitam deſcribit: & quid hoc eſt, niſi yayeipe. 


ſionibus hiſce ſublatis, & Philippi rebus geſtis, quas 
Theopompus ſcribendas potiſſimum ſuſceperat, col- 
leis, in ſedecim eas dumtaxat libros (nihil de {uo 
addens, aut præter digreſſiones, ut diximus, detra- 


2} Cauffin, de quod inſectatur in Theopompo, pavracia eſt (22) ? 
R Sacra © - Longinus, a ſevere Critic, ridicules him, becauſe 
& Humana, lib. © in ſheaking of the preſents made to the King of Perſia 
j, cap. **, Pag. 6 by the Afatic nations, after the carpets, the purple 
ks « robes, the gilt tents, the tapeſtry, and inlaid work, he 


hens) redegit (25). - - - Theopompus therefore ſpins out (25) Photius, 
his various Hiſtories with numerous digreſſions, For Bibl. num. 176; 
which reaſon Philip, he who waged war with the Ro- Pag. 363. 
mans, pruning off theſe digreſſions, and collecting the 


* mentions even the ſalted meats of the ſacrifices which 
* had been preſented to the King for the maintenance of 
* his army. Theſe low matters, ſays he, ought either to 
* have been omitted, or to hade been mentioned firſt, 
that there might be a natural riſing from ſmall to 
great: but in this Longinus appears dull, and ſevere 
abithout reaſon. For it was the duty of a faithful and 
* prudent Hiftorian, after the magnificent preſents of 
Princes to take notice alſo of the reſpect paid to the King 
* by the meaner ſort, and to deſcribe every thing in the 
* order it happened. But if he has ſuch an extreme 


actions of Philip of Macedon which Theopompus had prin- 
cipally undertaken to wwrite, reduced the whole into fix- 
teen books only, adding nothing of his own, nor retrench- 
ing any thing, as I ſaid before, but meer digreſſions, If 
you attend to the extracts, which the ſame author 


gives us (26) of the twelfth book of this Hiſtory of (26) 14. ibid. 
Theopompus, you need not be told how much he de- Pag. 390, 391. 


lighted in digreſſions. You may judge of it very 
eaſily from this ſmall ſpecimen. For the reſt, if any 
thing can make us believe, that the Roman name was 
ſcarce known to the Greeks in Alexander's time, it 
is the finding that Theopompus ſays nothing of Rome, 


© averſion to the kitchin, he muſt in courſe find fault 
* ewith his divine Homer, who has deſcribed with ſo 
* much Faro the cookery of Princes; and what is 
this but the deſcribing a kitchin which he has objected 
* to Theopompus.” This ſeems to me to be the moſt 
plauſible thing that can be ſaid in Theopompus's vin- 
dication ; but if I was to chuſe, I ſhould rather fide 
with Longinus than with Father Cauſſinus. For the 


except, that it had been taken by the Gauls (27). (27) Theopom- 
This city would have afforded him matter for a long pus ante quem 
digreſſion, had it been ever ſo little known at that N 
—_ 3 | : nis) urbem dun- 
Perhaps we may juſtly fear, that Photius's account taxat à Gallis 
is ſomewhat fallacious. Theopompus began his Hi- captam dixit. 
ſtory with the reign of King Philip, and his principal P/1ms, lib. iii, 
deſign was to relate the actions of that Prince; but 1 . Be 


faithfulneſs of an Hiſtorian does not oblige him to 
give a particular account of all the preſents that have 
been made to a King. But what 1s alledged againſt 
Longinus in the laſt part of Father Cauſſinus's objection 
ſeems to me a home - thruſt. You cannot, ſays he, 
find fault with Theopompus, without blaming Homer 


perhaps he propoſed at the ſame time to give an ac- 
count of the moſt remarkable tranſactions in the other 
parts of the world during that reign. Conſequently 
in reality, and according to the intention of the au- 
thor, that work muſt have been an univerſal Hiſtory 
of that time, and not that of Philip in particular. 


ius, 


; your great deity.. It is certain, that Homer has fre- 
176, 


quently touched more particularly on the kitchin 
than Theopompus. 50 
[D] He boldly publiſhed diſadvantageous truths, and 
was not ſparing of his money when an exact inquiry . . . 
required great expences.] See, below, the remark [HI. 
1 ſhall content myſelf here with thoſe words of Athe- 
næus: EI Tis TGT dige, pdavtTw tal Taps 
Ocoruunrs Ts Xit, dvdpis QIAGRANSIES Kel TOAAG 
ene xa)avarorer]o» ts Th Tepi Ths ifopias 
££4Ta0w a4keicn. His fidem fi quis non adhibeat, 
diſcat Theopompum Chium veritatis ſtudioſum homi- 
nem, & qui hiſtorias exata inquiſitione, magno pe- 
23) Athen, 1;3, cuniarum impendio, perſcrutatus eſt (23). - F any 
% cap. viii, perſon doubts the truth of theſe things, let him learn them 
— 5 5 7 alſo from Theopompus the Chian, a perſon who was a 
Are yn great lover of truth, and who ſpent large ſums of money 
Pop. 263, praiſes in Hrict inguiries after it. | 
that author for [E] He is blamed for his digreſſions.] The Sophiſt 
T 3 and Theon (24) ſays they were ſo long, that it was im- 
« in c:/1;;, Poſſible to read them thorough without forgetting the 
Waterigls, lubje& from which he digreiied. It was neceſlary to 
recolle& it, which is an unpleaſant thing to thoſe who 
read a work of that nature. Photius, in order to 


What was retrenched therefore, when it was reduced 

to ſixteen books, ought not to be looked upon as di- 

greſſions, properly ſo called. The wars of Cyprus 

and of Sicily, and of many other places were retrench- 

ed, which perhaps he did not mention occaſionally, 

and by way of digreſſion only, but as an eſſential part 

of his deſign. It is impoſſible to decide the matter, 

{ſince we have neither his Preface, nor any other part 

of his work to conſult. However, I believe, that. 

Photius has carried the thing too far ; and if I was to 

complain of Theopompus's digreſſions, I would not 

inſiſt, as Theon (28) does, upon his relating many (28) Theo, in 
things, wherein neither the King of Macedon, nor Progymn. cap. 
any of his ſubjects, had any concern. Can it be, Pag. 44, 43» 
denied, that the main deſign of Thuanus was to write 
the Hiſtory of France? And yet how many things 

does he relate, that have no relation to the French ? 

I ſhould therefore blame Theopompus for putting a 

wrong title to his work (29) : but if he had acquaint- (29) 7: was in- 
ed his readers that he propoſed likewiſe to give the riruled, 7% O. 
Hiſtory of other countries, I ſhould not call his ac- A. - Res 
count of the wars of Evagoras, and of the tyrants of ©2"?i- 
Syracuſe, a digreſſion. In order to paſs a right judg- 

ment upon his Epiſodes, I would not compare them 


gin, 
vin, 
1 nen. 


Abri. 
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124 Theo, in 


7 gn, ſhew how Theopompus launched into matters foreign with Philip or Macedon. I would go no further than 
Mato pr to his ſubject, gives us this inſtance. His hiſtory of this: his twelfth book, for inſtance (30), was defign- (zo) Photius, 


mant CE I e Philip, King of Macedonia, contained fifty- eight books, 
18 article PI. which were reduced to ſixteen, by retrenching every 
Tos. thing that had no relation to the actions of that Prince. 


ed for the wars of Cyprus. He there goes back as Bibl. num, 176. 
far as the ſiege of Troy; he ſpeaks of Agamemnon, PE. 391 


You will ſee this with ſome circumſtances of it in the 
following words: Ilazisais wiv Iv pe S 
TavT0S amis igoglags, Tis ifoetrtts aUTE Avyus 
O:o70unE» raggrel e. d xai diairrE» d ps 
Po haius TASMITAS, CE TAUTAS, Kal TAs Si- 
AtITTs GUYT&Za ue pee, al Themes Elo! 
O07 47g tis Extaidina BiBAss words: unde 
Tap EauTs wegs 3s i aptac), ANY (as fipnTar) 
To TaperTeg ae Tas Wages dmyeTiot. Digrel- 
fionibus itaque variæ hiſtoriz quàmplurimis, hiſtori- 
cos ſuos implet libros Theopompus. Quamobrem & 
9 0 * cum Romanis bellum geſſit, digreſ- 


and Mopſus the ſoothſayer, Sc. Does what he ſays 
of them carry me too far from Evagoras King of Cy- 
prus ? If it be ſo, I blame him; but I ſee no reaſon 
for any to complain, that Mopſus and Agamemnon 
carry them too far from the court of Macedon. I am 
of opinion, that even this reſtriction would not be 
ſufficient to juſtify that Hiſtorian. Without doubt, 
he ran too frequently into Epiſodes, wherein he was 
apt to nod, and forget himſelf. That fault ouaht to 
be a new reaſon for us to lament the loſs of his Hi- 
ſtory ; for ſince the only deſign of his digreſſions was 
to explain antiquities, to relate the origin of things, 
and different traditions, how many curious things 

O ooo © ſhould 


(31) Anonimia- 
na, pag. I3. 


not to be found 
nearer than 5 or 
5 periods before. 
This ſhews a 
great negligence 
of the rules of 
Grammar. 


(33) Ibid, pag. 


14, 15. 


(34) It ſhould 
have been ſaid 
tbeſe. 


(25) Anonimia- 
na, Pag. 22. 


(36) Ibid, P. 23. 


(37) Ibid, P. 24» 


(33) There is 
here a foleciſm 
in the French 
original, 


390) Cicero, de 
Loegibus, ib. 1, 
circa init. fol. 


m, 328, C. 


THEOPOMPUS. 


the ſubject [F]. He is alſo blamed for 


ſpeeches [G], and for being too fatirical [7]. 


ſhould we find in it, that are now unknown to us, 


and which we could not have been informed of by a 


conciſe Hiſtory ? 

[F] He would have been condemned by thoſe critics, 
ewho cannot bear any thing in a Hiſtory that is foreign to 
the ſubje#.] How could Theopompus appear before 
their tribunal, and expect any favour from them, 
when they have paſſed ſentence upon Tacitus? They lay 
down, in the firſt place, theſe rules (31), That in the 
choice of Memoirs, an Hiſtorian ought to give himſelf 
up entirely to truth, and the diftinguiſhing of facts; that 
he ought to renounce his own taſte, and to neglect foreign 
ornaments, which neither contribute io make things clear- 
er, nor to enlarge our knowledge as to matters concealed 
. + hat his narrations ought to be uninterrupted, his 
computations exact, and his reflections rare and always 


(32) This it re ſhort; that it (32) ought to contain the actions of a 


lates to the word Prince, and the alterations that happened in his domi- 
 biflory, which is 


nions, during his reign ; that foreign digreſſions and ſtu- 
died diſcourſes are improper for it, and ought always to 
be excluded. After this they pretend (33), That if 
Tacitus were examined according to their (34) rules, 
one would never imagine that he intended to write 
an Hiſtory : it is eaſy to obſerve with the learned, 
that he frequently breaks off the thread of his nar- 
ration without reſuming it, to have the pleaſure of 
« deſcribing a battle, or of making a ſpeech for his 
© hero. The conſciouſneſs of his excellency in this 
* ſort of performances, makes him ſometimes quit 
his own country (if I may ſo ſay) to make excur- 
ſions into a foreign one, purely for the pleaſure of 
« deſcribing its beauties. In which I think he appears 
* more an Orator than any thing elſe, and as if he 
did not fo much deſign to write a faithful Hiſtory, 
© as to exerciſe his eloquence on ſubjects which ſeem- 
ed to favour it... (35) I am therefore of opinion, 
that Tacitus only touched upon Hiſtory occaſionally ; 
and that his ſole deſign... .. was to exerciſe his 
© eloquence in a various manner. . . (36) Indeed 
every thing in Tacitus beſpeaks his own character, 
and not that of Hiſtory. He relates few events; 
© he makes long and frequent digreſſions, and his 
careleſſneſs and affectation are too apparent. He 
acts the part of an Orator who ſeeks to applaud 
* himſelf, and who turns and manages different facts 
* to his own advantage. (37) Even in their 
very tents in the middle of a camp and of an army, 
dying men make ſpeeches with the ſame exactnels, 
* and preſence of mind, which a perſon in health 
* would be capable of ſhewing if he was to compoſe 
them (38) in his ſtudy : ſometimes this fondneſs for 
© expatiating is ſo very predominant, that he does 
not ſtay till a General of an army is at the head 
of his troops to harangue them, but makes him 
« write orders like a ſchool-maſter, full of antitheſes 
and rhetorical figures.“ 5 | 
believe this judgment upon Tacitus will appear 
unjuſt and extravagant to good judges; and it had 
been well for 'Theopompus, if all thoſe, who criticiz- 
ed him, had been like the author of theſe paſlages 
in the Anonimiana. He would have been condemned 
without mercy, and in a very inſulting manner ; but 
he might have anſwered, that his Judges went upon 
ſtrained maxims, and he might have come off by 
ſaying, that all Hiſtorians were involved in the ſame 
cenſure, as well as he, and that conſequently it was 


| falſe and over-nice. 


[G] He 7s alſo blamed for his many fabulous ſtories, 
and too long ſpeeches.) As to the fables, which Theopom- 
pus inſerted in his work, I ſhall alledge Cicero's te- 
ſtimony. * Intelligo te alias in hiſtoria leges ſervan- 
das putare, alias in poemate : quippe quum in illa 
ad veritatem quzque referantur, in hac ad delecta- 
tionem pleraque : quamquam & apud Herodotum 
patrem hiſtoriz & apud 'Theopompum ſint innume- 
rabiles fabulz (39). - - - I know you are of opinion 


rent from thoſe to be obſerved in Poetry : fince truth is 
the end of the one, and pleaſure the end of the other : 
alths' both Herodotus, the father of Hiftory, and Theo- 


A BN a aA ax MRM a M 


mentions two abſurd tales of that Hiſtorian. * Mul- 
* tas ineptias pre ſe fert ex quo genere illa ſunt que 
3 | | 


that the rules to be obſerved in Hiſtory, are quite diffe- 


pompus abound in fables” Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 


his many fabulous ſtories, and too long 
He had a moſt terrible trick put 


upon 


de Sileno commemorat qui in Macedonia apparuit, 

& quæ de dracone ad triremum pugna navali con- 

© tendente & alia nonnulla iis fimilia (40). - - He ;; Gy 
full of idle flories, of which kind are his accounts of "* xoge bf 
* Silenus's apparition in Macedonia, and of the dragon's pra, in fire & 
* engaging in a ſea fight, and ſome others of the like * 266. 
* flamp." I cannot tell whether what is ſaid of Si- 
lenus's apparition, is the ſame thing with the dialogue 

of Silenus and Midas. It is to be found in lian 

(41), as taken from 'Theopompus. 'This is an ad- 


venture, which appears ſo fabulous to Zlian, that he (4") Klin. 


a F Var, Hig. 1; 
concludes the recital of it with theſe words: Ks} i, 1 
4415 


TATA £1 T res 6 MIO. Atyon, erg eU. Pag. n. 200. 
£1403 de ei, elt , podoriy®, nai ey Se Caßubon 
TiT015, x WV anos de. Hæc, fi cui fide dignus N Strabo i. 
videtur Chius, (7. e. Theopompus) credat. Mihi TP I 
egregius fabulator tum in his, tum in aliis videtur (42). (42) 14, big 
- - - And theſe may meet with credit among ſuch as can : 
truſt the veracity of the Chian ( that is, Theopompus ) who 
relates them. But to me he appears, both in theſe and 
other things, moſt notoriouſly fabulous. It may be doubt- 
ed whether Dionyſius had that dialogue in his view, 
for he ſpeaks only of the fables inſerted in Theopom- 
pus's Hiſtory, and Servius informs us, that Theopom- 
pus had related that ſtory in a book intituled, Thay- 
mafia, Wonderful things (43). But this doubt is not (43) Servius in 
very ſtrongly founded; ſince that Hiſtorian might Veil. ebe. 
have repeated in his Hiſtory what he had faid in ano- = SOT OOF 
ther book, or might have adorned his Thaumaſia * 
with ſome pieces of his Hiſtory. | 

Note, we ought not to reckon among 'Theopompus's 
fables his Geographical miſtakes, or the falſities 
grounded upon ſome relations, which it was difficult 
for him to rectify (44): in this laſt claſs ought to be (44) de Stra, 
placed, the falſities vented by him concerning the %. 9, P. 219, 
Egyptians (45). | 
Here is a touch upon the length of his harangues : 8 
But as for thoſe long ſpeeches, and tedious ha- 9 
rangues, which Theopompus, Ephorus, and Anaxi- 
menes, put into the mouths of their Captains, at 
the head of their ſoldiers juſt ready to engage, we 
may ſay of them with the Poet, | 


. EC. 


They're fools who thus the tongue empliy, 
So very near the enemy (46). (46) Plutarch. in 
| | Preceptis Reip. 
[H] He is alſo blamed. ... . for Being too ſatirical.) Serende, P. 393, 
Voſſius (47) quotes three authorities for it, that of 5 15 
Cornelius Nepos (48), Lucian, and Joſephus. The 


latter obſerves, that Theopompus defamed the Athe- (47) Voſſus, & 


nians (49). The words of the ſecond deſerve to be Hitt. Grzc. 
ſet down. He ſays, that the Hiſtorians, who inſert J. 33. 
ſpeeches in their Hiſtories, ought to be ſparing of their (48) Theopom- 
praiſes and cenſures, and to remember that they are bs.  & Ti- 
not at the bar; or otherwiſe that they will be guilty mæus qui g- 
of Theopompus's fault: TY auThy OzoropTy 41 fm _—— 
7 | 2 wy im 
74 EEe5, pt ,h» vn jAi 7 ns wah in Iſh 
K4THY Opel paANKGW, n IFopet! Ta TETELY HH. (Alcibiade} con- 
Alioqui in eadem eris culpa qua Theopompus, qui genferunt, 2 
plurimos odiosè nimis accuſat, & eam rem in ſtudium e #7 
quoddam vertit, ut accuſet magis, quam res geſtas “ 
hiſtoriæ tradat (50). - - oa will commit the ſam? 40 Toſephns 


fault auith Theopompus, who aas too ſatirical on ſeveral, Ih i, contra 


and made it his buſineſs rather to write ſatire than Hi- Apionem. 
flory. Voſſius to theſe three might alſo have added 


the authority of Plutarch, who ſays, that Theopom- (50) acm 


Pus is more to be credited when he praiſes than when 5.1, pag, M 
he cenſures. "Q PAANY Ema1IVENT! TISUTE) & 705, Tom. . 
Tis, N NEN. Cui celebranti credas magis quam ob- So 
terenti (51). Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus takes Theo- (5 Sag hi 2 
pompus's part on this head: he compares him with N 0 a 
Phyſicians, who lance and cauterize the infected parts - 

to the quick, but without hurting thoſe that are 

ſound. * Proinde etiam obtrectator videtur eſſe, dum 

* nonnullos debitis convitiis afficit, & facta virorum 
illuſtrium non neceſſaria perſtringit : ſimile quiddam 

* faciens ac medici, qui corruptas corporis partes ſe- 

cant & urunt, quam profundiſſime cauteria & ſectio- 

nes immittentes, non tamen ſanas corporis partes «“ XN; 
© bene affectas attingunt (52). - - He als ſeems give¹ (52) 2. 1 
* to ſcandal, while he bad fome with deſerved te- _—_ 

« proaches, and ſpares not the ſlips of the greateſt pr L;. 


fans: 
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THE OPO MP US. 
upon him which was by publiſhing in his name, and in a ſtyle altogether like his, a 
Hiſtory which reflected upon the moſt conſiderable republics of Greece [I]. We have 
none of his books remaining, which is a great loſs [X]; for the character which a great 
Critic gives of them (F), is ſufficient to make us lament the loſs of them. He ſays, /f) Dionyf. Ha- 
that Theopompus inquired into the ſecret cauſes of actions, and into the tempers and pommes, ud 
motives of thoſe who performed them; that he was very lucky in his conjecture (g), and 263, 264. der 
unmaſked thoſe who concealed real vices under the appearance of virtues (H): fo that his Pg. 797: 
Hiſtory was a tribunal where every man's conduct was examined with all the exactneſs /g) idem, pag. 


aſcribed by the Poets to the infernal judges. 


upon him by this great Critic, You will ſee in the remark [CJ, what judgment the (5) Idem, pag. 
Critics have paſſed on Theopompus's ſtyle. What has been quoted out of his works by **3: 


Athenæus is enough to make the loſs of them regretted. It has been obſerved, that there 1 
were certain things no where to be found but in that author (i). 


cerning his life is only this. 


* ſons: imitating in ſome meaſure the practice of Phyſi- 
cians, who uſe incifions and cauteries on the corrupted 
« parts of the body, and extend them to very great 
© depths, but yet do no injury to thoſe parts of the body 
* that are found and in right order. Note, that the 
ſlanders of Theopompus did not ſpare the divine Plato 
(53): this is not to be wondered at, ſince they fell ſo 


4) 14, ibid. 4 
355 Athen. ſeverely upon the perſon of Philip of Macedon. The 


(6, xi, lab fn. deſcription he gave of the court of that Prince, con- 
pox. 508. tains more abominations (54) than were aſcribed to 
ee, ate. that of Henry III, King of France, by the anonymous 
(54) L writers of libels. Some will alſo have it, that after 
he had very much praiſed Alexander the Great, he 
recanted by ſome writings. * Pulſus è patria quum 
«* {upplex in Dianæ Epheſiæ templum confagiſſat multa 
contra Chios ſ{cripfit ad Alexandrum in quibus illum 
© laudavit: ſed poſtea Tarn Siay cecinit, Nam 
« dicitur in eundem poſtea ſcripſiſſe quamvis quod 
55) Corradus, in © ſcripfit in manus hominum non videatur veniſſe (5 5. 
Frutum Cicero- © - - - Being baniſhed his country, and flying for refuge 
ms, Page 120% © into the temple of Diana at Epheſus, he wwrote to Alex- 
* ander, condemning the Chians, and commending him : 

* but he afterwards recanted. For he is ſaid after- 

* awards to have written againſt him, tho that piece 

does not ſeem to have been made public” The ſharp 

{tile of Theopompus is not ill defcribed in the fol- 

lowing words of Cicero: d que tibi uni 

* legantur, Theopompino genere aut etiam aſperiore 


6) Cicero, E- © multo pangentur (56). - - - - The ſecret Hiſtory that 
pit, VI, lib. ii, 6 | 

ad Atticum, pag. « 
n. 209. 


neus, lib. vi, 


bag. 200. 


tile, or even in a ſbarper. That writer began to 
ſet up for a Critic in the very Preface of his Hiſtory, 
for he there cenſured the other Hiſtorians (57). : 
If what I have read in an Epiſtle Dedicatory be 
true, namely, that King Philip was very liberal to 

Theopompus, it muſt be acknowledged that he made 
an 11] application of his money. * Celebratur mul- 
* torum literis ac libris principum quorundam benig- 
© nitas in viros literatos, ut Dionyſii in Platonem, 
SIRENS Philippi in Theopompum, Alexandri in Ariſtotelem, 

Dam F. i * devert in Oppianum (58). - - A great many authors 
of Margins „ * take notice of the liberality of Princes to learned men, 

Vilfam Henrici © 4s of Diomſius to Plato, of Philip to Theopompus, of 

Harem pr. Alexander to Ariſtotle, and of Severus to Oppian.” I 

ou ri ſhould eaſily believe, that Philip made ſome preſents 

no matrimor;o, to Theopompus; for it is certain, Theopompus com- 

poſed a Panegyric upon that King; and that, among 

other praiſes, he beſtowed this upon him, That mo- 

narch needs only go on as he has begun, to make himſelf 

maſter of all Europe. Kal ws Otomounr oO Ww T6 

ViAITTs £409 hig. drt 41 BrAnStin blarmrTO» el 

aUTM5 ,) EV pad Epprival, tai ths EVpwTHNg 

TAIT BLTINEUTE. 

datione Theopompus, Philippum, fi pergere, ut inflituifſet, 

0% Then,; Suique efſe fimilis vellet, totius Europe imperio max poti- 

bey mn. — On (59). Theon, from whom I borrow thoſe words, 

d, pas, 104, as in another place (60), that Theopompus's Pane- 

gyrics upon Philip and Alexander were ttill extant. 


bo Theo, ibid. I Noſe two pieces without doubt made no part of his 
5. % pag. 19. i 


(57) Dionyſ. 
Halicarn, in 


Prefat, Hiſt, 


an Orator; and though he had been rewarded for 
them, he changed his note in his Hiſtory, and ſpoke 
ill of the ſame Prince, whom he had ſo much com- 
mended. The ſcenes varied: the Orator had acted 
his part; the Hiſtorian ſucceeded him and maintained 
his character. We ought not to imagine, that the 


He fled from Chio with his father, who was convicted of * © 
favouring the intereſts of the Lacedemonians (&). 


after the death of his father, by virtue of a letter, which Alexander wrote to procure eth. 4. 


would pleaſe you only, ſhould be written in Theopompus's 


Et quemadmodum in Philippi Lau- 


iſtory, but were written by him in the capacity of 


2 


263, 264. See 


I omit the other high encomiums beſtowed 191. 


All that I can ſay con- Azefilao, Pag. 


He was re-eſtabliſhed in his country (4) Photius, in 


= 176, 
his 


diſcourſes of a Panegyriſt ſhould influence either his 
converſation, or the moral and hiſtorical books he 
writes, This diſtinction may be obſerved even at this 
day. One who on a ſolemn day, as for inſtance, when 
prizes are diſtributed, beſtows noble and magnificent 
encomiums, will not ſpare his cenſures fitting by the 
fire-fide ; and even though he enjoys ſtill his penſion, 
he will ſay many unacceptable things, if he turns 
Hiſtorian. I do not ſay that every body acts in this 
manner. There are but too many, who prove as 
great flatterers under the character of an Hiſtorian, as 
under that of an Orator. But 'Theopompus and ſome 
others were not of this ſtamp. 

[1] He had a moſt terrible trick put upon him, which 
was by publiſhing in his name, and in a ſtile... . a 
Hiſtory, which reflected upon the moſt conſiderable re- 
publics of Greece.) Anaximenes, his enemy, put that 
trick upon him. It is related by Pauſanias, who, if 
I am not miſtaken, is the only author that mentions 
it. Theſe are his words: ST O rai avdes 5 
"Av2Zipevns £x pu uk duadirary, And rai 
£710 Fo)@T4ATH dhUVd LE) © EmtQUra u auT95; 
oo, Kal Togrrev AbYEs MIMEIT a1. ws d of 
Sidpoeg. *5 Otimopmav £yiyove Tov Aupuadiffd- 
Tt, page BN , AN,. nal tal AdKee 
eas 5s nai OnBaiss ovſyeapnv Avidoges?- 
ws de nv és To dnetCeraTrol UT) [MEMIjLNKARY &, 
ep. Ts O:oropms To be T6 BiBAin, 
Slemrepaey s Ts Tas. Kal avTQ» Te ge- 
Vegas wn, tal T6 Ex 3&0 79 £5 Otimopuov ave 
aaa! TI EnxdJa he,] no. Idem etiam Ana- 
ximenes inimicum ſuum non minus vafre quam invi- 
dioſe ultus dicitur. Nam qui ingenio ſophiſta eſſet, 725 
quum ſophiſtarum orationem aptiflime imitaretur, ſu- (61) Pauſan. libs 
ſcepta cum Theopompo Damaſiſtrati filio ſimultate, 22 490, 
hiſtoriam conſcripfit maledictorum in Athenienſes, N 
Lacedæmonios, & Thebanos pleniſſimam. Ad un- (62) Photius, 
guem vero quum Theopompi ſtylum expreſſiſſet, ſup- in Biblioth. aum. 
poſito ejus nomine, per Græciæ civitates librum di- 170, Pag. 392. 
vulgandum curavit: quæ res Theopompo magnam g 
apud omnes plane Græcos invidiam concitavit (61). - - - (93) 2 5 _ 
But Anaximenes appears to have revenged himſelf on his ae 3 
enemy, not only very dextrouſly, but alſo very invidiouſly. fne. F 
For he was both a Sophiſt himſelf, and an excellent imi- | 
tator of others. So that having a difference with Theo- (64) Athen. ib. 
pompus, the ſon of Damaſiſtratus, he wrote a book which xi, Pag. 595» 
awas a ſevere libel upon the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, i 2 
and the Thebans. And as he had imitated the ſlile of OY = 1 
Theopompus to the greateſt exattneſs, he put Theopompus's A 
name to it, and diſperſed it through thoſe cities. By (66) Idem, Ib. Y 
this contrivance he raiſed a great reſentment againſt Theo- iii, pag, 230. = 
pompus throughout all Greece. * 
IEK] We have none of his books remaining which is a (67) Id. lib. xii, 
great loſs. ] He publiſhed a great number of Orations pag. 604. 
(62), and ſeveral letters (63). He wrote one to Alex- 5 
ander (64), and another to the inhabitants of Chio (68) 5 xi, 
(65), which are quoted by Athenæus. He alſo wrote 7g. 508. 
{ome advices to that Prince (66). His treatiſe Tepi FRE ET 
Tov TUAnTFTol ©% AcAgav Yyenudrov: de rebus (79) . 8 
gue ſacrilegio ex Delphis ſurreptæ ſunt (67); and that 1 
e474 Tis TIA&TOVG» diaTePBis : de exercitationibus (5e) Apolloſius, | 
Platonis (68), are quoted by the ſame author. His Hiſt. commentit, 
diſſertation epi evosPeias, de Pietate, is quoted by cap. x. Laer- 
the ſcholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (69). Others cite his nada Hm 
gau. admiranda (70); but he acquired his re- __ 


. . . 0 . E de. Servius ; 
putation principally by two Hiſtories. One was as” abi ſupra. 0 
0 
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332 THEOP 


his return : he was then forty-ſix years of age. He found himſelf obliged, after the 
death of Alexander, to wander up and down like a fugitive; and going into Egypt, he 
not only found no refuge there, but would have loſt his life had not his friends interceeded 
for him with King Prolemy, who deſigned to put him to death, under pretence of his 
being a perſon of too meddleſome a temper (0. 
events related by him, and he inſinuated himſelf into the favour of many perſons, who 

were Generals of armies, or miniſters of ſtate: he procured this acceſs as a thing of 

tollere voluiſſe, great importance to the perfection of his work. He had ſome diſputes with his country. 

man Theocritus about the government of the town (). I do not find that he deſerved (n) 
the title of a Peripatetic Philoſopher which Grotius has beſtowed upon him [L]. 
ſay nothing of the puniſhment mentioned by Ariſteus : Moreri ſpeaks ſufficiently of it. au 
I ſhall conclude by obſerving that Theopompus was accuſed of being a plagiary [AM]. | 


(!) Qs moav- 
rpaymove &- 
verry g A 
Velut nimis cu- 
rioſum de medio 


Id. ibid. 


(m) Dionyſ. Ha- 
licarn. Epiſt, ad 
Pompeium, 


Pag. 263. 


(i) Anonym. of Greece (71) in twelve books, containing the tran- 
in Peſcript. O- ſactions of ſeventeen years, beginning where Thucy- 
lymp ud Voſ- dides left off. It ended with the ſea-fight at Cnidus. 
1 ſopra, The other was intituled Sον , becauſe it was 
don. It contained fifty-eight books, whereof the 
ſixth, ſeventh, ninth, twentieth and thirtieth, had 
(52) Photius, been loſt for a long time (72), when Photius read the 
Bibl. num. 176, reſt. He gives us ſome extracts of the twelfth, though 
Pag: 389. Menophauts, an antient author, thought it was loſt. 
Diodorus Siculus (73), and the anonymous author, 
who deſcribed the Olympiads, mention the loſs of five 
* books of Theopompus. It would be in vain to al- 
ledge againſt them, that the fifty-fifth and fifty-ſeventh 
books are quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus, and the 
fifty ſixth by Athenzus. Thoſe who raiſe this ob- 
jection, would not urge it, if they knew what Pho- 
tius obſerves, that almoſt all the five books, then 
loſt, were nearer the beginning than the end of the 

(74) Jonſſus, de work (74). — 1 1 
— 2 wm 6 Voſſius is miſtaken when he fays, that Harpocra- 
raiſes 7 8. 4% tion quotes a letter of Theopompus to Tiſamenes (75). 
This is not true: Harpocration quotes a dramatic 
(75) Voſſius, de piece written by Theopompus, the comic Poet, and 

Hiſt, Grecis, intituled Tiſamenes (76). | 

Þag. 31, [LI The title of a peripatetic Philgſopher, beſtowed 
| upon him by Grotius.] The reſurrection of a dead body, 
(79) 1 — ſays he, ay not to be accounted an impoſlible 
eee; thing, ſince ſome learned men, Zoroaſter among the 
voce KaTraT AH. Chaldeans, and almoſt all the Stoics, and Theopom- 
pus among the Peripatetics, believed the poſlibility of 
it, and that it would actually happen. Conſult his 
text in the ſecond book of his treatiſe de Yeritate Re- 
ligionis Chriſtiane (77). This is his note concerning 
Theopompus (78) : De quo Diogenes Laertius initio li- 
|  bri(79). Kai ©:0T0uT& £1 Ty yon To ÞLAT@- 
(78) Hugo Gro- g;yav 35 Adl davaploces al , days Y. 
om „e 186 GU pd] Kal £040 FaL_d:FAVATES, Has TH Oe 
de Vericate Re. re Talg dure Siaxnioecs Sv Theo- 
lig. Chriſt. pag. pompus verò etiam octavo Philippicorum, qui revictu- 
m. 331, ros homines ex magorum ſententia tradit, immorta- 
leſque futuros, & omnia in ſuis iiſdem ſemper manſura 
nominibus. Aud Theopompus in the eighth book of his 


(73) Diodorus 
Siculus, 110 
cap. iii. 


(77) Pag. m. 
64, 65. 


(79) It is at 


pag. 7, of the Joan? : : 
1 Philippics, who ſays that, according to the Magi, men 
are to riſe again, and become immortal, and that all 


— "os Beings are to remain perpetually under the ſame deno- 
minations, He ſpeaks here of Theopompus the Hi- 
ſtorian, who makes the ſubject of this article. Now 
I do not remember ever to have read, that he was 
placed in the number of Philoſophers; and I think 
he was too proud to become the diſciple of Ariſtotle 
at an age ſo far advanced. But even though this 
fault of Grotius could be excuſed, he would be liable 
to juſt cenſure upon another account. For what he 
quotes out of Diogenes Laertius proves only that 
Theopompus mentioned in his Hiſtory the opinion of 
the Magi, concerning the reſurrection. Let us ſup- 

poſe Theopompus to have been a very illuſtrious Peri- 

onus. will it follow from his paſſage, alledged by 
iogenes Lacrtius, that a famous diſciple of the great 

Ariſtotle believed, that men would riſe again? Do 

Hiſtorians believe whatever they relate? If Mr de 

Cordemoi, who was a Carteſian, had inſerted in his 

Hiſtory of France a doctrine of the antient Druids, 

might it be concluded from thence, that this doctrine 

was believed among the Carteſians? This is certainly 
aonovias dube- 2 very weak. paſſage in the learned commentary, which 

Aces de erudito Grotius added to his excellent book concerning the 

2 — Eu- truth of = Chriſtian Religion. 
ba- 20g M] Theopompus was accuſed of being a Plagiary. 

A Ie 6 2 (80), that he inſerted Sad * — 


— Pk. * in the eleventh book of his GN , à long paſ- 
3 


| (80) Porphyrius, 
lib. i, Tg Cr 


deſigned to record the reign of Philip King of Mace- 


1 , 
k kat dTeguTa. Abys Yar a 


OMPUS. 


He was (m) an eye-witneſs of ſeveral 


I ſhall ** far ft. 
ay, 
vl Cee ag 


ſage out of an oration of Iſocrates; that upon other 
occaſions, in order to hide his robberies, he changed 
the ſcene and the names of the perſons ; that, for in- 
ſtance, he related, that Pherecydes having drunk of 
the water of a well in a town of Syria, foretold an 
earthquake which happened three days after; and 
that he took that courſe becauſe he was ſenſible, that 
if he had mentioned that earthquake, as a thing fore- 
told by Pythagoras, in the town of Metapontum, his 
Plagiariſm muſt have been diſcovered, and his readers 
would have known that he had it from a book of 
Andron (81). It is added, that he ſtole ſeveral things (g 8 
from Xenophon, and ſpoiled them: for reſolving to Les — 
inſert in the eleventh book of his Hiſtory of Greece ras's prediction, 
the conference of Pharnabazus and Ageſilaus, which in a book intitv- 
Xenophon had ſo well deſcribed, he deprived it of its ” Tripos, Ii. 
beauty. He would not uſe the words of the author 

he ſtole it from, for two reaſons, the one was with 
a view to conceal his theft, the other out of a deſire 
to ſhew how well he could flouriſh upon ſo fine a 
ſubject; but he came off wretchedly : his narration 
was languid, and remarkable only for its heavineſs 
and dullneſs, whereas that of Xenophon was full of 
vivacity. Te ysv hep Ths OagrapBals pos An- 
TiA&0V Gulods..... 216 Ths &Nexdaruv Tov E- 
Anvizav puETa es 0 OtoroumT@, apyd Te NM 


uu, kai Sik Thv KNOT, CEN eBRANGY, 
x tmidsiuvug dal oTed\dGov, Begd'ls nal H- 
Aw, Kai dvaparnoperm tolls GaileTatl, Kai T0 
*ulJuvy ov xal evepyov 70 Eevoocurr®. e 
Nam illum ſane Pharnabaxi cum Ageſilao congreſſum . ... 
in Græcarum biſtoriarum undecimum tranſtulit Theopont- 
pus: verum ita quidem, ut omnia fine vi, fine motu, 
habere prorſus ac jacere videantur. Dum enim is, ut 
plagium diſſimulet, dicendi facultatem oftentare geſtit, & 
elaborate dictionis cultum aſſuere, tardus, cunctabundus, 
ac procraſtinanti ſimilis videtur, adtogue vivam illam ac 
ſpirantem Xinyphontis efficacitatem elidit (82). Laſtly, (82) Porphyrive, 
we are told (83) of a book intituled 'IyveuTai, [n- udi fupra, Pag. 
dagatores, that is the Inguiſitors, wh contained 5. 
many ſuch things concerning T heopompus. : 
We muſt obſerve, by the by, that if Theopompus 
falſified what he ſtole from Andron, it affords us an 
example of what is ſaid, that falſhood makes a greater 
progreſs than truth. Many grave writers aſcribe the 
prediction to Pherecydes (84). | | (84) 
We muſt not forget, that Porphyrius accuſes him 3 
alſo of preferring himſelf to Iſocrates, and of boaſt- 3 
ing that he had got the better of him in a trial of polonus Hit. 
eloquence upon Mauſolus's tomb. Kal uTeppegvtt memor. 45. v. 
Tov Ip HU vevexnoyoai d iauts AYE, res 2 
vl T E Mavowae dyara, Tov S eb 
Iſocratem interea deſpicit, eoque certamine, quod in 
Mauſoli honorem inſtitutum eſt, victum abs ſeſe Ma- | 
giſtrum gloriatur (85). - - And he deſpiſed 1ſocrates, (85) n 
and boaſted that he had conquered his maſter at his own ubi ſupra, Pag 
weapons at the tomb of Mauſolus. Photius ought to Od 
have mentioned this particular among thoſe of the 
ſame nature related by him. I cannot tell why he (86) Tard: 
has omitted it. He ſays, Theopompus himſelf de. aua abr 24 
clares, that Iſocrates, Theodectus, Naucrates, and part Ts 
himſelf, were at that time the four greateſt Orators iv a9 


. „„ EN biy © 
in Greece (86), that Iſocrates and Theodectus being dae aye 


1) Balz2 
tres Che 
Part, ii, 
Letter Xx* 


N. 313. 


(83) Id. ibid, 
pag. 467. 


(84) Cicero, #9, 
de Divinat. 
lib, a, 


not well expreſs the ; 1 
av ein duT@ Tapdaoyov, avTin0IE pew TeV Tg0” 392, 


Tele (87). He pretends the meaning of it is, I. TED 
ought not to be thought flrange that 1 ſhould 5 (87) 18. ib 
| N 


05 re ſe aut 


"as bi vin- 
_ 


* TT 


y es LB Tp Nn FR Pa, 206% 4 


— „— aa cha * tae a a A nt a ES as at, nee hea a A 
' N 4 . 


myſelf 


in the firſt rank (88). Theopompus was not ſo This is a ſufficient piece of vanity, and needs not be 


proud ; he only ſays, that he may reckon himſelf increaſed by an unfaithful tranſlation. 
hee ationem among the firſt without being guilty of raſhneſs. | 


THERON (V1rtar) a French Jeſuit, was born at Limoux in Languedoc in the 


year 1572. 


He turned Jeſuit in 1587. He taught Rhetoric, Philoſophy, and Moral 


Divinity, and profeſſed the fourth vow. He applied himſelf to preaching for the ſpace 
of fifty years and this he did in the moſt conſiderable towns of France. He was rector 


333 


of the college of Montauban, and provincial of the province of Toulouſe (a). He (-) Tater from 

publiſhed at ſeveral times a great many Latin verſes, that were very much eſteemed, Senger, Set 
th, and continued theſe compolitions even in his old age, when it did not appear that his tis Jeſu, pag. 
ng poetical vein was in the leaſt impaired. Balzac commended him mightily for it [A]. 784. 


| 00 — 
hago- 
Ctions 
intitu- 


, 1s, 


phyrive, 


3 fag. 


ibid. 


7. 


Nac, Let= gh on this fide of the Loire (1). In order to give ſome. 


ves Choiſies, 


Part. ii, bogk, i, 


He was miſtaken as to the age he aſcribed to him [B]. 


twenty- fifth of February 1657 (5). 


The Chevalier Theron, his nephew, captain in the regiment of Lanoy, and ſon of a 
counſellor in the parliament of Toulouſe (c), is a good French Poet. 
Galant (d) may be ſeen a ſmall poem of his compoſing. 


[4] When it did not appear that his poetical vein 
aba in the leaſt impaired. Balzac commended him 
mightily for it.) Here follow ſome thoughts of Bal- 
zac: they are taken from a letter written by him to 
Father 'Theron, the fourth of March 1643. The 
winters of Naples, full of light, and crowned with 
roſes, give me a lively image of your old age. That of 
Maſſiniſſa was not fo briſh and vigorous; and the child 
he got at fourſcore years of age wwas not a production 


comparable to the Poem you have compoſed at ſeventy-frue. 


This ſhews, that the fire which deſcends from Heawen, 
by way of Inſpiration, is not extinguiſhed by the abate- 
ment of natural heat. And if art has attained the in- 
vention of inextinguiſhable lamps, the Maſter of Art may 
no doubt preſerve in its full force the luminous part of 
our mind, and continue the ardour and wvivacity of its 
Hieb... I find myſelf obliged to contradict a wrong 
ſaying, which I advanced formerly as an eternal truth, 
That there is no ſuch thing as a fine old age. I beg 
pardon for this raſh ſaying. I was not then acquainted 
with your Muſe, which gives the lie to my propoſition, 
and de moliſpes a proverb I expected to have made cur- 
rent. The old age of your Muſe is not the decay, but 
the confirmation of her beauty. . . . . . Had 1 the courage 
of the authors of your country, I ſhould ſay a great deal 
more upon it: I would ſay, at leaſt, of this admirable 
old lady, that, at the age of Hecuba, ſhe has as many 
lovers as Helena had in the flower of her youth. J 


could name an infinite number, who burn in Paris, and 


weight to thoſe encomiums, I muſt obſerve, that Bal- 


dee zac praiſed Father Theron very much in the letters he 
erer xv pag. 


N. 313. 


addreſſed to his other correſpondents. This is what 
he wrote to his friend Chapelain. Since you have 


* the curioſity to know the character of Father The- 


* ron, whom I thought you had known much better 


6 


ſeventy-five years old. Soon after the King's birth 


c 
— 
« 
« 


than I do, I muſt tell you that he is a Poet above 


he made two Poems in ſhort verſes, which I take 
to be Glyconick ; and the late King, on the favou- 


This Jeſuit died at Toulouſe the 


* Motin to tranſlate them. They are intituled, The 
* Crowns, and the Dauphins, and have been printed 
* at Paris in Latin and French. They are two valu- 
able pieces, and I am ſure you will be pleaſed with 
them. I have ſeen ſome other things of his, where- 
in I have obſerved an excellent genius ; but I know 
at the ſame time that he is lazy, and cares the leaſt 
of any man alive to employ his talent (2). Mr Bail- 
let does not ſo much as mention this Poet. 


(b) Id. ibid. 


(e) Merc. Galant, 
Fanuary 1703, 
In the Mercure Pag. 112. 


(d) Ibid. 


(2) Idem, Let- 
tres à Chapelain, 


RI was miſtaken as to the age he book ag Fr Ys 
aſcribed to him.] We have juſt now ſeen, that he , „ 723, "+: 


ſaid on the 15th of February 1641, that Father The- 
ron was then above ſeventy-five years old. At this 
rate that Jeſuit muſt have been born in 1566. But 
this is falſe ; for Alegambe and Southwell make him 
but fifteen years of age when he was admitted among 
the Jeſuits in the year 1587. Such miſtakes are com- 
monly diſobliging; for few people like to be ac- 
counted older than they are. I do not except even 
thoſe who do not intend to marry. I know very 


It is dated the 
15th of February 
1641. 


well that ſome old men, who, as it was ſaid of the 
firſt Duke d'Epernon, have paſſed the age of dying, 


are as willing to make themſelves five or ſix years 
older than they are, as they were formerly deſirous 
to make themſelves younger by ſo many years. Va- 
nity finds its account in this, ſince it is a more won- 
derful thing that a man of ninety or a hundred years 


ſhould ſtill have ſome vigour, than if he enjoyed his 


health pretty well at eighty or eighty-five years of 
age. Other old men are well pleaſed with a right 
computation ; they are afraid that a wrong reckoning, 
which brings them nearer than it ought to the end of 
their race, will make them leſs reſpected. However 
it be, Balzac's miſreckoning was of another nature: 
it was not diſobliging, but rather in compliment to 
Father Theron ; a preſent of ſix years inſpired a great- 
er admiration of his Poetry ; the older he was thought 
to be, the more he was admired for the ſprightlineſs 
of his verſes. However I am of opinion Balzac ſpoke 
as he thought. 


rable character he had received of them, ordered 


cero, bs, 
 Divinat» 
lib, it, 
ix. A- 
s Hiſt. 
lib. v. 
Laert. 
4. 116. 


THESMOPHORIA. 80 they called the feſtivals celebrated in honour of 
Ceres, conſidered as a Law-giver [A]; for there were other feſtivals conſecrated to her, 
3 as 


e 


[ 4] Ceres confidered as a Laww-giver.) According to 
the opinion of the Antients, mankind was indebted to 
this goddeſs for two great benefactions. She taught 
them ſowing and reaping, and gave them laws. 


Mactant lectas de more bidentes Legifere Cereri (2). It is 
therefore very probable that two ſorts of feaſts were de- 
dicated to her, and that the Theſmophoria were prin- 
cipally inſtituted with regard to her character of Law- 
giver (3). The word itſelf lead us to this opinion ; (3) Se Caſtella- 
for, according to Heſychius, 3204465 ſignifies a di- nus de Feſtis 
vine law, %% & 3:16». Sacra iphus Theſmophoria, Gracor, P. 168. 


(2) Virgil, En. 
lib. iv, ver. 58. 
orphyrius, 
ra, Pag 


Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro: 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris : 


Ce Pri . : ; « id eſt, legum latio vocatur. - - - Her feaſt Theſmo- 

T i 2 rima dedit leges. Cereris ſumus omnia munus (1). ohoria, þ called frem-her giving of laws," Thele are 

ta 7H F. | vows 5 the words of Servius on the mentioned paſſage of Vir- 

et G2 Mm Coe, hangar the th =D Fo 41 2 gil; but this did not hinder the practice of ſome cere- 

re * pregnant earth, and quickning feed to fow. monies relating to her character of inventreſs of reap- _ 

3 She firſt for man did wholſome food provide, ing. Pauſanias (4), and one of Gruterus's inſcriptions (4) Pauſan. Jb. 
Bande And wwith juſt laws the wicked world ſupphy'd : (5) teſtify, thatone of her epithets was $80 140Þ0p ©». x, pag. 352. 
2 All good from ber deri dl. For the reſt, the following paſſage may ſerve as a proof 

a "Bill | of what is advanced in the text of this article ; that the ( 5) Gruteri, In- 
176, Pcb. Conſult the commentators on the words of Virgil; facred books were carried by virgins of unſpotted repu- . 3% 
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(a) See Arifto- 
phanes in Oec- 
(40Popratyoatgs 


() See the re- 


mark [A], at 
the end, 


(6) Schol. ad I- 


dull. iv, Theo- 


criti. 


7) Compare 


with this the 


remark [B] of. . 


the article 


PHASIS. 


(8) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib. X, ver. 
431. 
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as inventreſs of the products of the earth. The men were not allowed to be preſent at 
the Theſmophoria z and only women of the better rank, who are free, were admitted to 
celebrate them (a). They went in a proceſſion at Eleuſis, cauſing the ſacred books to be 
publickly carried by virgins of unſpotted reputation (0). This feaſt laſted three or four 

ays, ſome ſay it continued nine, the women were not permitted to lie with their 


huſbands till it was over. 


It is pretended, that to render this abſtinence the more ſup- 


portable, they lay upon certain leaves which had a refrigerating virtue [BJ. But it is very 


tation. IIa yuvalnes, Lai Tov Blov oe puvel, x 
THV nt This TEASTNS, Tas , BiCAus Kal 
iat ureg TOV Kopugav duvTaV @veriv:oav N 
&@T ave AJaviusoai emipyor]o tis ENU,²u0. Vir- 
gines mulieres, vitæque honeſtze ; quæ per ſolennitatis 
diem legales libros & facros vertice geſtantes, tanquam 
ſupplicantes Eleuſinem contendebant (6). - - Virgin, 
of an upright life, during the ceremonies, carried the ſacred 


books F laaus upon their head, and came to Ceres ina 


praying poſture. | 

[B] To.render this abſtinenct the more N 7 
. . they lay upon certain leaves which had a refri- 

gerating virtue.] Ovid is ſilent as to this, and only 
mentions the cuſtom of their ſeparation from their 
huſbands. | 


| Feſta piæ Cereris celebrabant annua matres 
Illa, quibus nivea velatz corpora veſte 
Primitias frugum dant ſpicea ſerta ſuarum: 
Perque novem notes Venerem tactuſque viriles 
In vetitis numerant (8). 


To Ceres now drew nigh the annual feaſt, 

At which the matrons in white ſtoles were dreſs'd. 
Taviſted in wreaths, the bring they yellow grain, 

The firſt ripe products of the grateful plain; 8 
And nine forbidden nights from nuptial joys abſtain. 


I am not at all ſurpriſed at his omiſſion of this circum- 
ſtance, becauſe it was no way pertinent to his deſign. 
His filence here therefore is of no conſequence. Of 
all the ſeveral authors I could alledge, I ſhall inſtance 


only Pliny and the Scholiaſt on Theocritus. Greci 


(9) Plinius, 7:6, 
æxiv, cap. ix, 
Pag. m. 327. 
Father Hardouin 
ſays on this paſ- 
age, Hæc t.tt- 
dem verbis. 
Dioſcor. lib. 1, 
cap. 135, & Ga- 


lenus, lib. 6, de 
fac ſimp. med. 


pag. 148. AÆlia- 
nus item, lib. 9. 
Hiſt. animal. 
cap. 26. 


© lygon vocant, alii agnon, quoniam matronæ Theſ- 
mophoriis Athenienſium caſtitatem cuſtodientes, his 
« foliis cubitus ſibi ſternunt (9). - - - The Greeks call it 
* Lygos, others Agnos, becauſe the matrons, in the 
« Athenian feſtival, called 'Theſmophoria, in order to 
* preſerve themſelves chaſte, uſe to lie upon thoſe leaves." 
Theſe are the words of Pliny, ſpeaking of the witex, 
which our Botaniſts call Agnus Caſtus. Where, note, 
by the way, that they have changed an epithet into 
a proper name. The Greeks pretended, that thoſe 
who eat or drank this plant, or laid it under them in 
their beds, would thereby be preſerved from impu- 
rity ; and therefore gave it the epithet of 4% G., 
from the word 49s, which ſignifies chaſe. This word 
is now become the proper name of the word vitex, tho 


not alone, but with the Latin word of the ſame ſigni- 


fication. As to the ſcholiaſt on Theocritus, theſe are 
his words: TI zeta, A νανε. for quTdv 
JH παH?ꝰᷣ. EY Kal &v Tois $0 poporiors U- 
TewVVUsos T0 QUTOY Ti F&ppoTHTA Til KaTL TA 
*Adgodiota exxonſorrss, Conyzam dixit Cnyzam. 


Planta refrigerandi ſumma vi pollens, quam propterea 


(10) Scholiaft, 
Theocriti ad 
Idyll. VII. He 
aith the ſame 
things on the 
IVth Idyll. 


Krb QuTov 


op TS Gg, © al 
Saane @opiats- 
gc dick THv 
Gyverity iB 
Soros vr 
Cnyza, planta 
graminis forma 
qua Cereris ſacra 
celebrantes fœmi- 
næ lectos ad ſer- 
vandam caſtita- 
tem inſternunt. 


in Theſmophoriis lecto ſubſternunt, calorem ad res 
venereas extirpantes (10), - - - Conyza he called Cnyza. 
It is a moſt refrigerating plant. Hence, in the Theſmopho- 
ria, they laid this plant under them to prevent wenereal 
inclinations. It ought to be obſerved, that he ſpeaks 
of conyza or cunilago, a plant of a different ſpecies from 
that mentioned by Pliny. And alſo upon what oc- 
caſion this remark was made; which was to explain 
a place in Theocritus, where a ſhepherd is introduced 
telling what he would do, in caſe his dear friend 
ſhould make a proſperous voyage to Mitylene. I 
will place, ſays he, a crown of flowers on my head, 
I will drink of the beſt wine, and ſtrew herbs on 
my bed up to my elbows.” | 


e bl ov 3 
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 Kitdar' d pobiapre monvyrdunlent mi 


ſtrange, 


Et thorus denſatus erit ad cubitum uſque 
Cnyza, aſphodelo & flexibili apio (11). 


This, recited by the ſcholiaſt, was one of the herbs 
ſtrewed on the womens beds during the Theſmophorian 
rites in order to preſerve them from incontinency, It 
will be granted me that thoſe who by ſplendid feaſting, 
and ſuch other ſigns of joy on a feſtival, rejoice that 
their vows are accompliſhed, have no recourſe to thoſe 
remedies which ſtifle all amorous thoughts. It is not 
therefore likely that the cnilago had any ſuch effect; 
and the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus advances a thing that 
is contradifted by ' the very text on which he com- 
ments. Perhaps he would not be in the wrong to af- 
firm, that the ftrewing of leaves on the womens beds 
during the 'Theſmophoria, was only one of the cere- 
monies of that feſtival. It is no uncommon thing in 


pur ſolemnities to ſtrew the ſtreets with flowers and 


eaves. Feſtoons are placed on the gates; and ſome- 
times the chambers participate of theſe ornaments: 


(11) Theoerit, 
Idyll. vll, pax, 
Me 53, 54. 


nor is it unlikely that the Greeks might extend this 


cuſtom to the beds of thoſe who celebrated the feſtival 
of Ceres. In proceſs of time ſome inquiſitive perſons, 
fond of diſcovering myſteries, at laſt imagined, that 
ſage antiquity had found this to be a remedy againſt 
incontinency. Nay, I cannot tell whether the wits 
and fatiriſts were not the inventors of this ſuppoſition, 


which others a long time after might deliver ſeriouſly, 


and as a real fact. It is certain, a more diſobliging 


reaſon for this cuſtom could not have been advanced; 


nor can I imagine the Grecian women were tame enough 
to ſubmit to a remedy which would ſo publickly pro- 
claim their laſciviouſneſs. Their conſent was not 
waited for, ſome will ſay : but I might anſwer, did 


Greece ever put the ſex on ſuch a foot, as to ſubject 


them to ſhameful cuſtoms. It is not eaſy to find in 
the whole map of the world, one corner of the earth, 
where things are eſtabliſhed on this foot; and if we 
would find ſuch a place, weought not to look for it in 
Attica, Peloponneſus, or the ifles of the Ægean fea. 
In order to make this probable, it ſhould be ſaid, that 
the honour of the women was not in the leaſt concerned 
in theſe ſtrewings of Agnus Caſtus. But who will be- 
lieve it? Muſt not he have a very mean opinion of 
their virtue, who can imagine that married women 
could not lie alone five or ſix nights, (or put it nine, 
(12) if you pleaſe) without rendring themſelves unwor- 
thy by temptations, and impure proceedings, to cele- 
brate a feſtival where chaſtity was required ? I ex- 
pet to be anſwered, that all countries are not alike, and 


that in climates leſs hot than Greece, wine or ſtrong li- 


2 tho' plentifully drank, would not produce the 


ame venereal irritations that the meaneſt food would elſe- 
where occaſion ; and that conſequently we ought not to 
judge of the ceremonies of the feaſts of Ceres by the de- 
fires of the northern nations. But admit we do not ſtir out 
of Greece, I perſiſt in my opinion, that theſe motives 
for the uſe of Aenus Caſtus are not at all probable: 
for if the women, of their own accord had recourſe to 
this remedy, they muſt acknowledge a very great weak- 
neſs, and proclaim a ſcandalous infirmity, and which 
neither modeſty nor prudence would permit them to 
reveal. Prudence, I ſay, becauſe ſuch a confeſſion 
might cruelly diſturb and alarm their huſbands. Some 
might by trading be obliged to ſeveral weeks abſence. 
A law-ſuit might detain others as long. Several went 
to the wars, or engaged in foreign voyages. Thoſe 


who never went from home, were not always in good 


health; and thoſe who were could not tell how ſoon 
they might fall ſick. What ground was there, in all 
theſe caſes to rely on their wives chaſtity, who made 
profeſſion of their incontinency, at the Theſmophorian 
feaſt ? This was a very auguſt feſtival, a ſolemn act of 
religion; the women held the principal functions of 
this holy ceremony. Chaſtity was neceſſary for their 


celebrating this ſolemnity, the ritual enjoined it. * 
a 


(12) Ovid, 2 


may be ſeen 2 
bo ve citation (30, 


makes this feſt · 
val of Ceres laſt 
nine days. 
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had therefore the moſt powerful motives to conti- 
nency : the divine worſhip, conſcience, the public 

proſperity, the honour of Ceres, and the awfulneſs 

of her myſteries were all concerned in it: and never- 
theleſs we are told, they owned themſelves unable to 
contain during the ſhort term of this feſtival. What 
was then to be expected from their virtue, when put 
to longer trials on other occaſions? It is therefore 
certain, that by having recourſe to Agnus Caſtus, they 
muſt have betrayed a great imprudence, in a voluntary 
manner, by filling their poor huſbands with jealouſies 
and uneaſineſſes. But what will you ſay, ſome may ob- 
ject, if their huſbands eftabliſhed this cuſtom? I anſwer, 
that if they were the authors of it, either by way of 
advice, or command, it is not in the leaſt likely that 
the women would have ſubmitted to it either as a 
neceſſary, or at leaſt a very uſeful remedy ; for in ac- 
cepting of it, they muſt have confeſſed a natural infir- 
mity, which would have done great injury to their 
honour, and rendered them ſuſpected of infidelity in 
the abſence or fickneſs of their huſbands. All the 
huſbands who had been ſo imprudent as to propoſe 
or approve of this counſel, would have expoſed the 
reputation of their wives. 'The wits could not have 
failed to cry out, Theſe good men know how matters 
ſtand, a dire experience has obliged them to hunt after 
expedients ; they never have a night's quiet, except thoſe 
which religion 223 for them. But when they lie by 
whilſt the Theſmophorian rites are ſolemnized, the re- 
membrance of what is paſt, makes them glad to rely on 
the virtue of Anus Caſtus. I muſt repeat the obſervation 

I have made before. To what purpoſe would they have 
relied on that virtue during the feſtival ? Would this 

have appeaſed the alarms of thoſe who were gone a 
long voyage, or a long journey? Would it fatisfy 

the minds of the fick ? It may be affirmed, that 

whoever ſhould have introduced this cuſtom, would 
have deſerved to paſs for a diſturber of the public 
eace. 

: A hundred other reaſons corvince me, that the uſe 
of the Agnus Caſtus in the beds of the women who 

celebrated the Theſmophorian rites, was not founded 

on the motive which is alledged. The ſame reaſon 
which led to the enjoining this remedy to married 
women, during that feitival, would have occaſioned 
it's being preſcribed to them during the abſence or in- 
diſpoſition of their huſbands, and to young widows 
and virgins all the year long. Since therefore the lat- 
ter was not done, we ought not to give the leaſt credit 
to the former. If both of them had been practiſed 
in the manner I have mentioned, we ſhould find in 
ſome author or other, that no plant was more com- 
mon than Agnus Caſtus all over Greece. Every per- 
ſon would have had a great many beds of them in his 
garden ; whole forefts had been filled with it, and 
expert planters employed on purpoſe to cultivate it; 
for the frequent ſtripping of it's leaves, would have 
required the greater care in keeping it alive. It would 
have been the firſt care of thoſe, who, in their de- 
clining years, ſhould have married women much 
younger than themſelves, to make large plantations 

of Agnus Caſtus, that they might continually have a 
decent remedy to afſuage thoſe defires. they could 
neither prevent nor ſatisfy. The leaves of this ſhrub 
would have been worſhipped as the tutelar god of 
married men, and a Deus awverruncus, or alexicacus, 
13) O fands with reſpect to cuckoldom. Some Juvenal would have 
entes quidus hæc CONgratulated Greece upon it (13): and it would have 

28 in her- been obſerved of theſe leaves what another hath ſaid of 

frogs (14). But we find no appearance of any ſuch 
thing in the monuments of Antiquity. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that the Theſmopho- 
rian rites exacted an extaordinary purity, an imagina- 
— = the paſ- tion exempt from what the Caſuiſts call unruly thoughts, 
tied in the e. an uninterrupted application to the excellency and ſub- 
mak [7], of limities of chaſtity ; which was unneceſſary at other 
the article D E. times. All the anſwer I ſhall make to this, is, to aſk 
MOCRITUs, what proofs there are of this extraordinary peculiarity 
(9 See the fol of the Theſmophoria, I am ſure ſuch a notion of this 
benz remary, feſtival is only imaginary (15). I would alſo add, 

that neither Anus Caftus, nor Cunilago, nor willow- 
2 


. ver, I O. 
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ſtrange, generally ſpeaking, that they ſhould want ſuch a remedy ; and yet more ſo 
that they ſhould acknowledge the neceſſity of it. The principal object of their worſhip 
in this feſtival, was that part which diſtinguiſhes them from men [C]. You may very 
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well 


leaves (16), &c. are capable of inſpiring ſuch a purity, (16) Salicem ha- 
and moreover I reaſon thus : 'The Athenians were too bere vim peri- 
ſenſible a people, to believe that a few leaves betweea the r ſeminis, 
ſheets were ſufficient to mortify leudneſs. I will grant * 


| ; : ] ſtinguencke, au- 
that there are ſome herbs, which, in length of time, thor eſt el 


may refrigerate thoſe who eat them; but as to the phraſtus. Æſia- 


external application of them, I cannot tell whether nus Aopen 
it may not juſtly be ſaid of luſt as of death, Contra , AE ca 
vim mortis non eſt medicamen in hortis. - - - Death's F e da 
* power is not be ſubdu d by herbs.) I cannot forget the Hamer. Oay/. 
anſwer of 'Theano, Pythagoras's daughter, who, when . d, f, 
aſked, How many. days rejpite, after having to do with id eſt, ut exponit 
a man, were requiſite to qualify a woman to aſſiſt at the N EP 
Theſmophoria? replied, She was qualified the minute perda. 44 — 
after, if ſhe had to do with her huſband, but never loc 


locum Eufta- 
if with any other. Apud Theodoretum, lib. 12. Græ- thius: Aur 


canicarum affectionum, Pythagorica Theano, rogata of Tivourec To3 

4. 41 li . hi * 2 N c U πτ 
guoto demum die mulieri liceret @ complexu viri Theſma- yg gde. 
phoriis intereſſe; Arò he Ts iis wapgypnud, 


23 A 7 > 7 , \ . Tv KYPTdv, 

ben d Ns dAnoTpis edemo]e, Ei gue d proprio i rei d t- 
viro ſurrexerit, ſtatim licere reſpondit; quæ ab aliens v9VTat. Caſtella. 
nunguam (17). This moral deciſion of Theano doth Fe a Feſis 
not in the leaſt ſavour of rigour. Such a lady as ſhe 5 Page 
would not, if now alive, condemn frequenting the 
communion under pretence of too ſhort an interval (17) 14. ibid. 
after the conjugal duty. What may farther be in- 
ferred from her anſwer, is, that in order to a due 
performance of the Theſmophorian functions, a prepa- 
ration of ſome days continence was thought neceſſary. 
But as this prolonged the time of abſtinence, it may 
be objected that I oughr not to be ſurprized, that they 
ſhould have had recourſe to Aznus Caſtus. But this is 
indeed too weak an objection to make ine alter my opi- 
nion. I refer the reader to what is ſaid in my laſt re- 
mark but one. Ss: 

It would be unjuſt to condemn my criticiſms on 
this head, for equity will not permit us to ſacrifice the 
reputation of an infinite number of Grecian women, 


to all the conſequences which may be drawn from the 


teſtimony of Pliny and ſome others, if they have not 
deſerved ſuch an afront. 5 
[C] The principal object of their worſhip in this feſti- 
wal, was that part which diſtinguiſbes them from men.] 
Faſoldus, who has wrote a ſmall tract on the Grecian 
feſtivals, cites 'Theodoret in relation to this circum- 
ſtance. © In hoc quoque feſto pudenda muliebria mu- 
* mulieres illz initiate honore divino afficiebant. - - - 
In this feſtival alſo the women who avere initiated paid 
* divine honours to the pudenda muliebria.“ Theodo- 
retus, lib. 3. Græcan. Affection. (18). He doth not (18) Joh. Fa- 
cite the words of Thodoret, tho' he found them in Ca- {,14u5 in Græ- 
ſtellanus in the manner following: Kzi 7%y x74va corum veterum 
Toy yuvaiteiov (5Tws Ie T6 Yονα]‚¾rꝛ ꝰο Sroudluot lLepeheyia, Der. 
3 5 / 333 nf | . Xi, num. 1, pag. 
(hero!) er Oz [popopiors, maps THY TI]ALT Wir „ 28. 
Yav YuVanna! Fe TIA &ztsueror, Nec minus 
muliebrem pectinem (fic enim pudenda mulieris vocant) 
in Cereris feſto, mulieres initiatæ divino honore dig- 
num habent (19). - - - And the pecten muliebris 49%, (19) Caftell. de 
(% they called the pudendum muliebre) was efteemed by Feſtis Græco-- 
the auomen initiated at the Theſmophoria to be worthy of rum, pag. 173. 
divine honour. Faſoldus alſo informs us, that at Syra- 
cuſe they carried a repreſentation of this part, formed 
with a ſort of meal and honey, in a proceſſion on the 
laſt day of the feaſt in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. 
This he grounds on the authority of Athenzus, lib. 14. 
* Athenzus, /ays he (20), refert muliebria pudenda, (20) Faſoldus, in 
* vant appellata, quæ ex ſeſamo & melle facta Græc. veterum 
erant, ultimo die hujus feſti apud Syracuſanos, qui Isporeyia, 
hæc facra etiam obſervarunt, Cereri & Proſerpinæ P. 280. 
circumlata fuiſſe - - - Athenzus relates, that the 
pudenda muliebria, called juwvaro!, made of flour and 
Honey, on the laſt day of this feaſt, which arere obſerved 
by the Syracufians, were carried in honour of Ceres and 
Proſerpine. Perhaps he hath not rendred the ſenſe 
of Athenzus exactly, and inſtead of the /aft day of the 
feſtival, he ought to have tranſlated it a? the great 
Theſmophoria. The Greek runs thus: *He-oxaci dns 
d Evearioi® ew To llepi $40 par, & Everkioants 
eng Tols @aVTeASIois TwV JET mopopial 54 Tnod- 
us tai pert] xnalaoxeacas 3a EpiC u 


2 


Valkgid, d KAAEIO-I af KATH d ον ν,æü Hun- 


1 


1 


336 


(21) Athen. 5. 
Xt, pag. 647. 
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well imagine the antient fathers did not ſpare the Heathens on the ſubject of ſuch 


ceremonies. 


whole night [D!]. 


Ng, nal meergiper Tals Jas (21). Dale- 
campius renders it thus: Heraclides Syracuſius libro de 
wvetuſtis & ſancitis moribus, ſcribit, apud Syracufios in 


(22) The tranſla- perfoctis Theſmophoriis (22), ex ſeſamo & melle fingi pu- 


tors note is, Ce- 
reris Theſmo- 
phoria & myſte- 
ria, majora mi- 
noraque fuerunt. 


Vide Gyraldum. 
(23) The tranſla- 


tor's note here, ts 
Tar; Sau: alli, 
Tat; Oar; dea- 
bus, nempe Ce- 
reri & Proſerpi- 
nz. He falſely 
ſuppoſes, that 
rate Bag, 15 
put into the text, 


(24) Montagne, 
FEſlays, lib. iii, 


cap. v, Pag. 
128, 129. 


25) Jo this may 


be referred what 


Daniel Heinſius 
faith in his an- 
faver to Balzac's 
Diſſertation on 
Herodes infanti- 
cita, pag. 112. 
Quem (Pana) 
eundem cum 
Priapo, quem 
pæderaſten nec 
pudendum modo, 
ſed pudendi ſui 
prope partem fa- 
ciunt. Arnobius, 
lib. vi, pag. 
209, ſays genita- 
libus propriis in- 
ferior Priapus. 


(26) Sic effata, 


ſinu veſtem con- 
traxit ab imo, 
Objecitque oculis 
for matas ingui- 
nibus res: 

Quas cava ſuccu- 
tiens Baubo ma- 
nu, nam puerilis 
Ollis vultus erat, 
plaudit, con- 
trectat amice. 
Orphens, apud 
Arnobium, lib. v, 
pag. 175. See 
Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, in Pro- 


trept · Pag. 13, 


(27) Arnob. ib. 
, Pag. 174, 
175. 


denda muliebria, que per ludos & ſpectacula (23) circum- 
ferebantur & in tota Sicilia wocabantur Mylli. You 
will find in Montagne's Eſſays a great many ſuch 

ſſages. I have not ſeen this in the place where he 
obſerves (24), that in the greateſt part of the world this 
part of our bodies was deified ; that in certain places, 
the chief magiſtrates were reverenced and diflinguiſhed by 
this part; and that in ſeveral ceremonies, inſtituted in 
honour of divers deities, the repreſentation of it was car- 
ried about in pomp. The Egyptian dames, in their Bac- 
chanalian feaſts, wore a wooden one, finely covered, about 


their necks, proportioned in fize and weight to their. 


ſtrength ; befides that, the ſtatue of their god was fur- 
niſhed with one far furpaſſing the other parts of his body 
(25). The married women in my neighbourhood, adjuſt 
the upper-part of their head-dreſs to that ſhape, in order 
to boaſt of the pleaſure they received from it ; and when 
they become widows, they turn it behind, and hide it un- 
der their head-dreſſes. It is probable that the reaſon 
why the part proper to the other ſex had ſuch honours 
paid to it in the Theſmophoria, was in remembrance 
of the good ſervice it had done to Ceres. 'This god- 
dels having made a ftri& ſearch after Proſerpine, who 
had been ſtollen away from her, without being able to 
find her, arrived very diſconſolate at Eleuſis. Here 
an old country-woman, named Baubo, uſed all endea- 
vours to perſuade her to take ſome refreſhment, and 
to drive away melancholy. But all to no purpole. 
Ceres obſtinately refuſed every thing, and would not 
admit of any conſolation. Baubo changed the ſcene 
and endeavoured to divert the goddeſs with a new in- 
vented ſpectacle. She retired into another chamber, 
where ſhe tricked up a certain thing which had been 
long neglected, as a piece of waſte ground; after which 
ſhe returned to the goddeſs, to whom ſhe ſhewed her 
nudity, putting her body in the moſt extravagant po- 
ſtures ſhe poſſibly could (26). Ceres fixing her eyes 
on this object could not help laughing, and ſoon after 
accepted of the proffered refreſhments. I cannot de- 
{cribe this in our language ſo naturally as an antient 
Father of the Church has done, whoſe words are 
theſe. Rogat illa (Baubo) atque hertatur contra, ficut 
mos oft in hujuſmodi caſibus, ne faſtidium ſue humani- 
tatis aſſumat : obſtinatiſſime durat Ceres, & rigoris in- 


domiti pertinaciam retinet. Quod cum ſepius fieret, ne- 


gue ullis quiret obſequiis ineluctabile propofitum fatigari, 
vertit Baubo artes, & quam ſeris non quiebat allicere, 
ludibriorum ſtatuit exhilarare miraculis : partem illam 
corporis, per quam ſecus femineum & ſubolem prodere, & 
nomen ſolet acquirere generi, tum longiore ab incuria li- 
berat: facit ſumere habitum puriorem, & in ſpeciem 
lewigari nondum duri atque ſtriculi puſionis: redit ad 
Deam triſtem, & inter illa communia, quibus moris eff 


Frangere ac temperare merores, retegit ſe ipſam, atque 


omnia illa pudoris loca revelatis monſtrat inguinibus : 
atque pubi affigit oculos diva, & inauditi ſecie ſola- 
minis paſcitur. Tum diffuſior facta per riſum, aſperna- 
tam ſumit atque ebibit potionem : & quod diu nequi- 
wit verecundia Baubonis exprimere, propudiofi facinoris 
extorſit obſceenitas (27). Hence with very good rea- 
ſon he vigorouſly attacks the Pagans on the ridiculous 
abſurdity of their feſtivals; what, could this object 
afford ſo extremely diverting to Ceres, who could at 
all times ſee the ſame in herſelf ? Ut animum com- 
* modare alimoniis poſſint, victuique ſumendo, non 
ratio, non tempus, non ſermo aliquis adhibetur gra- 
vis, aut affabilitas ſeria, ſed propudioſa corporum 
monſtratur obſcœnitas, objectanturque partes illæ, 
quas pudor communis abſcondere atque naturalis ve- 
recundiz lex jubet : quas inter aures caſtas fine venia 
nefas eſt, ac ſine honoribus appellare præfatis. Quid- 
nam, quæſo, in ſpectu tali, quid in pudendis fuit 
verendiſque Baubonis, quod feminei ſexus Deam, & 
conſimili formatam membro, in admirationem con- 
verteret atque riſum? quod objectum lumini con- 
ſpectuique divino, & oblivionem miſeriarum daret, 
& habitum in lætiorem repentina hilaritate traduce- 
2 


Jr 


For the reſt thoſe who celebrated this feſtival were obliged to watch the 


On 


* ret (28)? . To induce her to eat, and tale 
« 


- 2 ome (28) Id. ip: 
refreſhment, neither reaſon, nor time, Nor any Nee = * 


* diſcourſe, or ſerious complaiſance were made uſe of, 
but obſcene parts, are offered to her view, which con 
non decency and the natural laws of modeſty require to 
© be concealed: which to chaſte ears without leave o- 
* due reverence, ought not ſo much as to be named 
* What now, I defire to know, in ſuch a feht as 17. 
* ewhat in the pudenda of old Baubo, could moye the 
* laughter and admiration of a goddeſs formed with the 
* ſame parts herſelf ? What an object was here to de- 
* light the wiew of a goddeſs in ſuch a manner, as 10 
* drown all thoughts of forrow, and introduce 6 ſudden 
an appearance of joy?" Is it not very probable that 
in commemoration. of this adventure, divine honours 
were decreed to that object which had fo opportunely 
diverted the goddeſs Ceres? Hence ariſes an objection 
againſt the aſſertion laid down in the precedent article: 
for, ſome will ſay, the Grecian women ought to be 
more than ordinarily fortified, when they not only 
lay alone, but were imployed in the contemplation of 
a ſubject ſufficiently apt to taint their imagination, 
and excite immodett thoughts. I confeſs, this ma 
in ſome meaſure weaken my arguments; but all things 
well conſidered, they remain {till ſtrong enough to 
make me continue in my opinion. 
[D] They were . ... . . obliged to watch the awwhole 
night.] This might furniſh my adverſaries with ano- 
ther objection. The huſbands, will they ſay, con- 
ſidering, 1. That their wives were ſeparated from 
them, whilſt they were employed in celebrating the 
memory of a tickling adventure, and in worſhipping 
a tempting object, of which they were alſo obliged to | | 
make images in paſte (29). 2. Their watching all (20 See, above 
night; might well give ſome diſagreeable fuſpicions. citation (21), 
For watchings have always afforded lucky opportuni- the paſſage of A. 
ties. Tt is therefore not unlikely, that they had re- _— xd 
courſe to effectual preſervatives, ſuch as the leaves of abe para 8 
Agnus Caſtus. Theſe difficulties are very inconſider- is not N 
able; for, beſides that all men were abſolutely ex- tain, for we do 
cluded from the Theſmophoria, which might afford not fn4 by 
a plenary ſatisfaction to the jealous and diſtruſtful huf- ue es 
bands, is it poſſible to believe the Grecians fooliſh mace, 
enough to rely on the feeble aſſiſtance of leaves, 
when they doubted their wives virtue, notwithſtand- 
ing the engaging obligations laid on them by the ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances of the feſtival, ſuch as the utter 


excluſion of men, the chaſtity enjoined, the watchings 


in the temple, &c. if it be aſked on what authority 

I found the text of this remark, I alledge theſe words | 

of Arnobius (30): * Vultis enim confideremus myſteria (30) Arnobius, 
& illa divina, quæ Theſmophoria nominantur a 4%. v, 5. 173. 

* Grecis : quibus gente ab Attica ſancta illa pervigilia | 

« conſecrata ſunt & pannychiſmi (31) graves. - - - - - (37) That word 
* Would. you have us conſider alſo thoſe divine myſteries fignifies to watch 
* which the Greeks call Theſmophoria ; in which the the whole night, 


5 . . „„ as appears by the 
Athenians celebrated thoſe holy avatchings, and ſerious gottes, Psi. 


vigil.. I do not deny but ſeveral diſorders were gilun, rau. 


. 


occaſioned by theſe watchings. Plautus's Aulularia yi; nai 1, 
runs upon the marriage of a young woman who was 8: vURT&6 4. 
got with child on ſuch an occaſion (32). The Ro- Y- 

mans never attempted the abolition of ſome noctur- (32) Is aduleſ- 
nal feaſts, till they diſcovered their irregularities. centis illius eſt 


Certain Grecian cities alſo aboliſhed the ſame cere- avunculus. 


monies : and the following words inform us how Ari- Qu ge Tay” 
4 ea , 
ſtophanes bantered thoſe devotional watchings (33): ©.;. viell 


Diligentiſſime ſanciendum eſt, ut mulierum famam . is the wt f? 
multorum oculis lux clara cuſtodiat, initienturque ze yu” = 
eo ritu Cereri, quo Romæ initiantur. Quo in ge- 4% e 
nere ſeveritatem majorum ſenatus vetus auctoritas de 25 . 3 in 
Bacchanalibus ; & conſulum exercitu adhibito quz- þ,,jz, Aulvls- 
ſtio animadverſioque declarant. Atque omnia noc- ris. 

turna, ne nos duriores forte videamur, in media 
Græcia Diagondas Thebanus lege perpetua ſuſtulit. (adde, 10 i, 
Novos vero Deos, & in his colendis nocturnas per- fol. 335 A, 
vigilationes fic Ariſtophanes facetiſſimus poeta vete- 

* ris comcediz vexat, ut apud eum Sabazius, & qui- 

dam alii dii de peregrinis judicati è civitate ejician- 

© tur, - - - It is moſt carefully to be enacted, that day- 

« light and the public eye may guard the reputation of 


* wamen; and that they be initiated to Ceres, as the) 
* are 


A 6 6a a aA aA _a a = 
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la Re 
Lettr 
1685, 


pag. 


(35) 
dies & 


perno( 
yirgur 


 celebri 


tranſo 
dem u 
matre 
Heeror 
Leta' 
tut, 1 


(36) 7 
ronym 
Vigila 
cap, 1 
Mr V 
de Or 


232, 


edition 
bo, of 
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I hall obſerve, on this occaſion, a miſtake of Brantome; who has falſely aſſerted, that, 
accord Wo Pliny, the Veſtal virgins made uſe of beds of leapes to preſerve their chaſtity E]. 


« are initiated at Rome. How the cuſſomt of this kind 

« formerly obſerved in the Bacchanalias are now approv< 

ed, the debate of the Senate before the Conſuli upon this 

« queſtion, ſufficiently decided. All nocturnal ceremonies, 

« that we may not ſeem leſs polite than others, haue been 

« aboliſhed in the midſt ofEGreece by a perpetual law of 
© Diagondas the Theban. But the moſt facetious © 

comic Poet Ariflophanes bantered the "new Deities, and 

« their nocturnal worſvip in ſo ſevere a manner, that 

« Sabazius and ſome other gods mentioned by him, were 

© judged foreigners and expeNed the city” Read alſo 

what is ſaid by a certain Journaliſt in his extract of 

a diſſertation of Mr Rainfſant. The ſecular games were 

not only celebrated three days, but alſo three nights 

together ; for . in the temples, where they 

watched, prayed, and performed theif facrifices : 

les de this was what they called Pervigilium; and to pre- 

b ene ds vent all indecencies in theſe public aſſemblies, the 

Lettres, March youth of both ſexes aſſiſted at them under the con- 


1685, Art. II, duct of their fathers and their mothers, or ſome of 
bag. 259, 260. their elderly relations, who could anſwer for their · 


\ Vigilarum deportment, as Auguſtus had decreed. The precaution 
35 Vigil 


dies & folemnes W, neceſſary and the law very wiſe ; love is too dili- 


rernodtationes fic gent in queſt of favourable opportunities, to forget its in- 
virguncula noſtra zereffs in theſe nocturnal aſſemblies. But it was ſome- 


exlebret, ut ne  qyhat late when the Emperor Auguſtus applied a remedy 


tranſverſum qui- 


dene, to it. Præſtat ſerò quam nunquam. Better late than 
rarre diſcedat. never. I is not to be doubted but before this, the three 
Heermymus ad mights of the ſecular games were a very hapi dime for 
Letam de Infti- the amorous youth, and that they made the We they 
tit, Flic. could of it, fince. they knew it was impoſſible to enjoy it 
(0 Vide Hie- tabice (34). The devotional watchings of the Primi- 
4 4iverſus tive Church were not entirely free from abuſes of this 
Vizilantium, kind; for which reaſon St Jerom adviſes the young 
cap, iv, Conſult virgins when they aſſiſted at theſe rites, not to ſtir ſo 
3 A a much as a finger's breadth from their mothers (35). 
een ek, This Father had done much better to acquieſce in the 
eition, and pag. juſt complaints of Vigilantius, who condemned theſe 
bo, ef the ſecond. nocturnal meetings on account of the impurities there 
0 ee, committed (36). They were at laſt obliged to ſup- 
ell. Ax. Preſs this devotion, as Cardinal Bellarmin acknow- 
TIUS. ledges. * Quoniam occaſione nocturnarum vigiliarum 


© Becauſe on occaſion 


© abuſus quidem irrepere cceperant, vel potius flagitia 


© non raro committi, placuit Eccleſiæ nocturnos con- 
«© yentus, & vigilias proprie diftas intermittere, ac 
ſolum in ĩiſdem diebus celebrare jejunia (37 
of the nocturnal watchings, abu 
had crept in, or rather horrid wices were too frequenth 
© committed, the Church was pleaſed to forbid thoſe night- 
© meetings, and vigili properly ſo called, and to celebrate 
0 Saf s only on 4 ſame days. 
Vithout doubt the mandate of the Archbiſhop of 
Paris in the year 1697, againſt the cuſtom of viſiting 
Mont StgValerien in the holy week, was founded on 
" ons. 5 | 
EI Nene . . . has falſth aſſerted, that, ac- 
Vogdin? inyy the beſtal virgins I, uſe of beds of 
Raves 4 Preſerpe their chaſtity.] Theſe are the author's 
words at IgA z 8) : © I have ſeen and read a fooliſh 
Italian pa ley, which Pope to give receipts 
iſcence, of which ſort it lays down 
but they are ſo ridiculous, that I would 
e the*women to the uſe of them, leſt they 
ing their bodies into too low a condition. 
eaſon why would not here tranſcribe 
malledges one of them, which the Ve- 


c 


Ladies formerly made uſe of du- 


© ring the feaſts of Ceres called Theſmophoria, to re- 
© frigerate and extinguiſh every ſtrong amorous deſire, 
that by this means they might celebrate this feſtival 
* with the utmoſt chaſtity ; this was the making beds 
of the leaves of Agnus Caſtus. But you muſt ima- 
gine that they thus mortified themſelves only during 


(38) Brantome, 
Dames Galantes, 
Tom. ii, pag. m. 
163, 164. 


* the rites; and that afterwards they threw away 


their beds. I have ſeen one of theſe trees at the 
houſe of a very fine and honourable lady in Guienne, 
which ſhe often ſhelved for its rarity to ſtrangers 
who came to viſit her, and told them the virtue of 
it ; but I could never obſerve or hear that any of 
the ſex had ſtuffed the leaſt corner of their bed 
with its leaves, or plucked ſo much as one branch, 
not even the Lady herſelf, who was the proprietor 
of the tree and place, and conſequently could diſ- 
* Poſe of it at pleaſure. See the margin (39). 


c 
c 
« 
o 
c 
c 
c 

c 
o 


THIBAUT or THEOBALDUS, Farlof Champagne, the fifth of that 
name, rendred himſelf famous among other things by his paſſion for Queen Blanche [4 J. (a) Varitlas, Mi- 
St Lewis's mother: and though he was unſucceſsful in it, as moſt Hiſtorians believe, norite de s. 
yet he expoſed this great queen to cenſorious tongues [BJ. Some (a) pretend that he 


[4] His paſſion for Queen Blanche.) Claudius Fau- 
chet has not forgot our Earl of Champagne nor his 
Amours, when he treats of the antient French Poets. 
Poe Fe © Blanche, ſays he (1), who was a young, beautiful, and 
ls 4 beſides a Spaniſh Lady, managed Thibaut fo art- 


* fully, that he abandoned the other Barons: and, 


* what was yet more, he diſcovered the deſign to 
* ſeize the King in his return from Orleans to Paris. 
But. Thibaut's Amours diſpleaſing ſeveral Lords, it 
© happened (as I find in a certain authentic manu- 


* ſcript Chronicle which I have by me) that Thibaut 


* one day entring the hall where Queen Blanche was, 
Robert Earl of Artois, the King's brother, threw a 
* ſoft cheeſe in his face, which the Earl of Cham- 
pagne being affronted at, took occaſion to retire 
* from court, in order to avoid a greater diſgrace. 
* However the great Chronicle of France tells us, 
* that the Earl again took up arms againſt the King ; 
but being informed of the great preparations made 
* againſt him, he ſent ſome of the wiſeſt of his 
council to deſire a peace, which was agreed to. 
But as the King had been at a great expence on this 
* account, therefore the Earl was obliged to quit 
* Montereau-fault-yonne, and Bray on the Seine, with 
their appurtenances to him. On this occaſion it 
* was (ſays the great Chronicle) Queen Blanche told 
* the Earl that he ought never to 
the King her ſon; but ſhould remember that he 
came even to his own country to aſſiſt him againſt 
the Barons when they attacked him. The Earl ear- 
« neſtly looking at 4 wiſe and charming Queen, 
and ſtruck with her great beauty, replied, By my 


* faith, Madam, my ſoul, my bady, and all my lands. 


V 


e up arms againſt 


| | diſcovered 


are at your command. Nor is there any thing that 

can pleaſe you which I would not freely undertake : 
nor will I ever by the grace of Go p, engage againſt 
you or your's. He departed very penſive, often 


ing air. The tender paſſion ſoon ſeized his heart, 
© but when he remembred that ſhe was a Lady of ſo 
© high a rank, and ſtrict virtue, that he could never 
think of enjoying her, it was turned into deſpair. 
And becauſe deep thoughts beget melancholy ; to 
«© divert them he was adviſed by ſome wiſe men, to 
apply himſelf to Poetry and Muſic ; in which he 
« ſucceeded ſo well, that he compoſed the moſt me- 
© lodious ſongs that ever were either ſung or plaid on 
© inſtruments, and cauſed them to be inſcribed in the 
© halls of Provins and Troyes. And they are called 


into any. correſpondence with a man, who is ſuppoſed 
to be her huſband's murtherer. Beſides, the confe- 


derate Princes marching into Champagne, met Queen 
| ung PÞagn Bo 


Qqqq 


(39) It is no 
wonder, becauſe 
every woman 

ed thoſe leaves, 
muſt have cone 
feſſed her in- 
firmity 


norite de 8. 
Louis, printed at 
the Hague 168 5. 


reflecting on the Queen's winning looks and charm- 


(2) See other 


ſcandalous re- 


paſſionately 
loved her, ocea · 
fGoned ſeveral l 
reports. 
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able forces, and behaved himſelf very brave 
out of his own territories, and that he expre 


the king imagining this impatience of the earl to proceed only from a deſire of ſeeing the 


queen, and being alſo ſenſible of the great 


retreat, uſed him ill, and threatned him. That Thibaut enraged at the affront, and 
meditating a terrible revenge cauſed the king to be poiſoned. That finding the queen 
had the ſame indifference for him in her widow ſtate as ſhe had before, he confederated 


with the princes who deſigned to remove her 


no difficulty in engaging him in that affair, becauſe he was eaſily perſuaded that the 
queen's indifference proceded from tiſe paſſion ſhe entertained for the 


who had reſided for ſome time a Cou 


the queen to oblige him tofabandonMht canfederates 3 for ſhe only acq 
ſhe ſhould not be diſpleafed to ſq; him. That he had conceived great hopes of ſucceeding 

ent. That he deſerted the princes of the league, and 
at a very favourable juncture. That turning their 


in his amours by this bare acts 
diſcovered their deſigns to the 


Blanche on the way ; ſhe was going to 


af- 
ſiſtance, and would not abaMon him, MmcyVpyr- 
ſued him as the poiſoner of her huſband; This con- 


duct appeared fo ſuſpicious, that they laughed at the 
offers ſhe made of puniſhing Thibaut, in caſe he wag 
guilty. The following paſſage is taken from a mo- 
dern author, who has conſulted authentic manuſcripts. 
The Queen ſent a ſecond order to the Princes of the 
League to quit Champagne; aſſuring them, that if they 
had any complaint againſt Thibaut, ſhe was ready to do 
them juſtice. But all ſhe could obtain from them, we 
are told, wwas an inſolent and even barbarous anfaer : 


Vat they had taken up arms to, do themſelves juſtice, - 


| © and not to wait for it from à woman, who declared 
(4) Hiſtoire de © herſelf the protectreſ of her huſband's murtherer (4). 
S. Louis, #6. ii, As for the ſongs compoſed by the Earl, moſt Hiſto- 


num. 21, Pag. rians tell us they proved the ill ſucceſs of his amours. 
— «d ann. The paſſage of Claudius Fauchet already cited, ſhews 


that o_ unfortunate galant was adviſed to divert him- 
ſelf with ſongs, and by this means to expel the me- 
lancholy which preyed upon him. Common ſenſe 
obliges us to believe, that if Blanche had favoured the 
Earl's 
flame ; and that the deſpair of obtainin 
returns from the Queen, occaſioned ſuch repeated 
ſighs and ſo many languiſhing verſes as he recorded 
on the walls of his palace. We are told that it 
was a ſort of folly and extravagance, which a pro- 
per compaſſion in the Queen would have entirely pre- 
vented, Let us hear a modern author. 
his preſumption equalled his love; or his paſſion 
© degenerated into folly ; or he was prepoſleſſed that 
© concealing would rather increaſe than cure his diſ- 
© eaſe ; or the Queen's virtue had at laſt thrown him 
into deſpair : it is certain he was ſo little ſollicitous 
© to conceal the conſuming fire; that he affected to 
«* diſcover it by all means which the moſt wretched 
_ © extravagance could ſuggeſt to a man of his quality. 
He compoſed ſeveral amorous ſongs, in which he 
© diſcovered more wit than elegance: he found op- 
© portunities to hand them to the Queen; they were 
«© ſet to Muſic ; they were fitted to all ſorts of Inſtru- 
ments, and to keep up the idea of them when they 
© ſhould loſe the grace of novelty, or to preſerve the 
memory of them when the author and the Princeſs 
< ſhonld be no more, he cauſed them to be engraved 
in braſs, and expoſed to the view of all the world 
in the galleries of his palaces at Troyes and Pro- 
© vins: as if he was afraid that future ages would not 
be ſufficiently informed of his folly, or that the age 
( Varillas, Mi- * he lived in was very barren of ſatiriſts (5). V. 
norits de 8s. rillas is here miſtaken in his Chronology ; he ſup- 
Louis, pag. 12. poſes Thibaut guilty of all theſe extravagancies be- 
| h fore the death of Lewis the VIIIth: but I choſe to 
(6) See, above, rely on the Hiſtory cited by Fauchet (6), which dates 
theremark [4]. all theſe ſongs after the loſs of Montereau and Bray. 
This agrees with the Chronology of one of our beſt 


(% Mezerai, Hiſtorians (7) : this loſs, ſays he, did not make him 
ubi infra; wiſer; 2 perfifted in the fooliſh paſſion for the Queen 
ewhich had ruined him, and retired to his caftle of' Pra - 
% Mesera, wins to indulge bis amorous extravagance, by maki 
Abrege Chronol, verſel and ſongs. He was obliged to ſurrender theſe 
Tom, ii, p. 735, towns in the year 1235, according to Mezerai (8). 
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diſcovered his paſſion, before that princeſs was a widow [C]: and they add 
the VIIIch the huſband of Blanche, was obliged to diſſemble the affront, byWWaſon of 
the wars in which he found himſelf engaged. That the earl brought this prince conſider- 


yy 
thy 


the modern Hiſtorian of St Lewis, which are an exact 


paſſion, he would have better concealed his 
any tender 


Whether 
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Lewis 


but that he could not reſolve to winter 
declared he would return home. That 


prejudice he ſhould receive by this lord's 


from the regency 3 and that they met with 


ardinal Legate [D], 
That it vo ually _ = 
ted him that 


of France, 


Whole 
I ſhall conclude this remark with the words of 


recapitulation of what hath been faid. 


* The author 
who has collected moſt of theſe ſcandalous reports, 


and who perpetually praiſes Blanche to a degree of 
exceſs, ſpeaks of theſe ſtories as meer rumours 
which had picked up; adding of himſelf, tho' 
he w Engliſhman, that it would be criminal 
to give credit to them: He alſo aſſures us, as well 
as another author who was born at Liege, while 
theſe reports were yet freſh, that they only proceed- 
ed from the animoſity of the nobles againſt the re- 
gency and the ſteddineſs of this Princeſs ; and indeed 
every age furniſhes examples enough of this kind. 
Beſides, of the four authors who have related this 
ſtory, not one has ſo much as infinuated that the 
Queen had the leaſt inclination to favour the Earl 
of Champagne's paſſion, if it was true that he had 
any for her : but one of the four poſitively avers, 
that Thibaut only ſcribbled his ditties on the walls 
of the palaces of Troyes and Provins, to charm the 
deſpair into which Blanche's virtue had caſt him. 
That if amongſt the reſt of thoſe excellent works, 
ſome verſes appear which ſeem liable to be wreſted 
to this purpoſe ; it is in truth a ſtrange thing to 
alledge the evidence of ſuch a one as Thibaut, a 
Poet tranſported by a warm imagination, who may 
as probably entertain the public with ſuch adven- 
tures as never happened to him, as others of the 
* ſame character tire the reader with the paſſions which 
© they never felt (9). . 00) Hiſtoire & 
[C] Some pretend that he diſcovered his paſſion before 5 Louis, lb. 4, 
that 1 & aas a widow.) It is very likely that his um. 14, Pg. 
paſſion did not wait for the king's death. Nor is it at 126. 
all leſs probable that ſuch a vain, inconſtant, coura- 
geous prince, might have had a ſufficient command 
over his paſſions, to love the queen a long time, with- 
out giving any marks of it. Note, that ſhe was at 
leaſt forty, and perhaps older, when ſhe loſt her huſ- 
band: for. ſhe was married to him in the year 1200, 
and he died in 1226. It is very rare for a man to ſee 
a fine woman of thirty years of age, without any con- 
cern, and to fall in love with her all of a ſudden when 
ſhe is forty, and after ſhe has had above ten children. 
This was the caſe of Queen Blanche in the year 1226. 
One of our Hiſtorians imagines that there was a great 
deal more vanity than love in this action of Thibaut. 
The Earl of Champagne, ſays he (10), was the perſon (10) Mererai, , 
ewho gave this advice to the queen. This young prince Abrege Cb e 
ewas touched with a fort of gallantry for her, rather Tom, 1 3 
owing to the wanity of a courtier, than to the charms of 1. 
a woman above forty. He is thus far in the right, 
that vanity is capable of obliging a man to act the 
part of a lover : but he doth not in the leaſt conſider, 
that the earl's - paſſion might have begun long be- 
fore the queen was forty years old. And at that 
age it was much eafier for her to keep alive 
a flame long ſince kindled, than to begin to Kindle 
one. | 
[D] The paſſion ſhe had entertained for the Cardinal | 
ein Ay fon whom I have often cited (1 1) (11) 338 
obſerves that the Cardinal's perſon was very agreeable; r „ 
that his charming mien was equalled by none ; 772? he Louis, 
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accompanied with a hundred knights to be maintained at his own ex 
whole relation mentions nothing of the crown of Navarre : which ob 
notice in this place, that Thibaut obtained that crown in the year 1234, after the death o 


whole rage againſt him, they entred into and ravaged Champagne. That the Queen- 
Regent aſſiſted him, and ſo compoſed the difference, that they were deprived of all 
pretences for an invaſion, That they ſought another way to ruin him, by accuſing him 


of the king's death, That the queen brought him off, obliging them to lay down their (B) 1a, ibia 
arms on condition that he ſhould immediately ſerye in the wars againſt the Infidels, 1 85 


pence (b). This 2 Father, or 

, A 
iges me to take thers, uncle to 
7 Blanche of Na- 


Sanche (c), who left no children. Two years after, he undertook a Cruſade againſt the _— 


Infidels, of which he was alſo the chief : but for the uſual reaſon, I mean the miſunder- 


mother, 


. . . . 6 Yied 2 (4) And not 
ſtanding of the princes engaged in that enterpriſe, the expedition came to nothing. He 2277, 4 La 
died in the year 1253 (d), leaving his dominions to Thibaut his ſon. In his latter _ 
he was engaged in ſeveral broils with his clergy, and even drew an interdi& on the Ou OT 
kingdom of Navarre for the ſpace of three years, for having baniſhed the Biſhop of @ the H- 


Pampelona (e). We ſhall ſee in the remarks that he was a great Poet [E]. 
man ſuſpected on ſlight grounds of the greateſt crimes. It 


Croix du Maine 


ſtory of St Lewis 
He was a by Monſ. de la 


num. 4, Page Ms 


WAS thought he poiſone d Chaiſe, lib. xi, 
Philip Earl of Boulogne [F], uncle to St Lewis. 4 | 


had a delicacy of wit which was extremely ſurpriſing, 
and that Europe never produced ſuch a compleat 
courtier. He adds that Blanche had a very particular 


eſteem for him; that ſhe conſulted him on important 


affairs; that ſhe ſometimes preferred his advice to 
that of others, and that ſhe never denied any of the 
little favours he aſked for his friends. There needed 
no more, to kindle a jealouſy in Thibaut, or to 
furniſh detractors with a fair pretext, to ſpread inju- 
rious reports againſt the honour of the queen-regent. 
This they did not fail to do; and what was yet 
harder the men of letters were the chief promoters 


_ of thoſe ſatires; for the ſtudents of the univerſity of 
a 1 its e - * . 
1 5 lib, l, Faris, all of them of an age at that time ſo far 


um, 16, P. 71. advanced, that it would at preſent appear ſcandalous for 

a man of the ſame age, not to have his degree of doctor 
quar- (12), being diſguſted at the proceedings on occaſion 
rels began * of their quarrel with the citizens (13), left the city, 
* 1 = 2 having publiſhed licentious ſongs and werſes to 
of them in the blacken the reputation of the Qucen- Regent, and the 


45 & S. Louis, Pope's cardinal legate who governed. her (14). 
ub! ſupras 


(13) Theſe quar- 


[E] He was @ great Poet.) Preſident Fauchet 
e ſpeaks thus of him. The Italians formerly ſo well 
Abrive Chro. C/teemed the ſongs of Thibaut King of Nawarre, and 
vol, Tom, ti, other French poets, his cotemporaries, that they imitated 
bag. 715. them, as Dante has ſbeaun, who in his Book de Vulgari 


(a) Epirota patre 


Elo, cap. xci, 


172. 


ds 


Eloquentia, cites this king as an excellent maſter in 

Poetry. A1 5). You will meet with ſeveral fragments (15) Fauchet, 

of this king's poetry in Fauchet's book (16). des ancien Foë- 
[F] 1 was thought he poiſoned Philip Earl of 5, 1 

Boulogne.) This earl was the ſon of Philip Auguſtus, 1 20D 

and he was the chief of the league formed againſt the (16) Du Verdier 

Regent Blanche, ſoon after the death of Lewis Vau-Privas has 

the VIIIth. * As his death was very ſudden, the gefarbt. 

, people, always prone to calumny, were very wil- — PM 

* ling to aſcribe it to a violent cauſe, and by dark F:.che ſays of 

hints charged it on the queen her ſelf. But to 75% aut, Earl 

attempt to vindicate her would be to injure her: and Cbampagne. 

in reality they fell upon Thibaut in quite another | 

manner, either becauſe he had been the greateſt 

gainer by it, or becauſe being perſuaded that he had 

already made a bloody eſſay on Lewis the VIIIth, 

they did not think that he would make any ſcruple 

of this ſecond murther. But the truth is, no proof 

was ever given of his being guilty of either, tho 

the manner in which he took the death of the 

latter, was like enough to make him ſuſpected of 

having been the cauſe of it (17). Thus we ſee how (17) Hiſt. de 

Queen Blanche was made to have a ſhare in every bad 8. Louis, 4. iii, 

action. So hard it is to have a great reputation, 14, 207 Pak. 

and not be expoſed to the malice of cenſorious 

tongues, 5 5 


n 


6 


* 


TH OMA US (Nicol As Lzonicvs) was a famous profeſſor at Padua in the 

this ou XVIth century. He was a Venetian, originally of Albania (4). He ſtudied the Greek ( vita cus pro- 

Plc ovine, literature at Florence under Demetrius Chalcondylas; and was the firſt among 
Latins who explained in Greek at Padua the works of Ariſtotle. 


recourſe to the fountain-head, in order to re-eſtabliſh Philoſophy, which he fou 


e cul à contentione 
bi ti * 

He reſolved to have quaiols mollique 

nd otis verſabatur. 


miſerably disfigured by the vain ſubtilties of the ſchoolmen, and the ſpeculations of the a Fe 


Arabian Commentators [A]. 


Præter virtutem 


As he was a great Humaniſt, we have no reaſon to be bonaſque artes 
ſurpriſed at his diſlike of the manner of philoſophizing which was practiſed at that time, 


tota in vita nul- 


l a | : IC, lius rei appetens. 
nor at his courage in undertaking to explain the Greek text of Ariſtotle, His manner * 1 
of living was truly philoſophicaF: he was fond of a ſtudious repoſe, without giving way 


to the commotions which emulation and ambition uſually inſpire (5). 


Leon Thomei, 
He was content "4 Cum 


with a moderate fortune. He lived frugally and never married [BJ. He took the death — To 


LA] Philoſophy which he found miſerably disfigured 
by . . . . the ſchoolmen, and . . . . the Arabians.] 
Paul Jovius happily expreſſes the ſad condition to which 
the ſchoolmen had reduced Philoſophy. They never 
enquired after truth ; but ſtudied the art of raifing 
objections, and anſwering them by the help of a 
hundred new-fangled terms, which they did not 
themſelves underſtand. Philoſophiam ex puriſſimus 
* fontibus, non ex lotulentis rivulis ſalubriter haurien- 
dam eſſe perdocebat, exploſa penitus ſophiſtarum 
* diſciplina, quæ tum inter imperitos, & barbaros 
© Principatum in ſcholis obtinebat, quum doctores 
* Excogitatis barbara ſubtilitate Dialecticorum figmen- 
tis, Phyſicas 2 non ad veritatis lucem, ſed 
; ad inanem diſputandi garrulitatem revocarent; & 
Juventus in gymnaſio Arabum, & Barbarorum com- 


« . - ©. . 
% Paytns Jo- . mentationes ſecuta, à recto, munitoque itinere in 


, . confragolas ignorantiæ crepidines duceretur (1). 


uz. pag, He taught that philoſophy ought to be derived 


* from the pure ſource itſelf, and not from the muday 


Y N of 


© rivulets, and that they ſhould banifs the ſophiftical 
© learning, which then obtained the aſcendant in the 


* ſchools among the ignorant, when the profeſſors 
* the invention of logical fiftions, and barbarous ſi 
tilties reduced all philoſophical ann not to the 
light of truth, but to the vain humour of diſputing, 
and the youth in the univerſity by following the com- 
ments of the Arabians and Barbarians avere led from 
truth, and fortified in the craggy precipices of 
ignorance. | a | 
LB] He was content vith'a moderate fortune. . and 
never married.) His chaſte and innocent life, is very 
well expreſſed in the following citation. Pervenit 
« veneranda barbs: canitie ad ſeptuageſimum tertium (a) x "cg of 
« ztatis annum (2), medioeri ſubſtantia, ipſaque civili u. 22%, 
* frugalitate, & cælebs & felix, quod nemo vel inno- bins live till be 
* centia, & N vel munditia cor- vas 75 years old. 
* poris, vel anima nitore, beatior ætate noſtra : 
« fuerit (3). -- He arrived to the ſruenty-third Oe oe 
year of his age, with a venerable aſpect, a moderate fag. 213. : 
4p Dertune 
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(c) Petrus Bem- Conſidering the age he lived to, any thing might have furniſhed him. with ſuch a thought. 


bus, ibid. He ſucceeded very 
20, 


* Prtune, oreat frupality, in a fingle and happy flate, 
1 ys Len be _ % ime has been more diftinguiſhed, 
* either for the innocency of his life, the ſanttity of his 
© dofrine, the neatneſs of his perſon, or the brightneſs 
EN LE” 
[C] He took the death bf @ crane *uhich he had 
kept forty years for a preſage of his on approaching end.] 
For this the ſame Paul Jovius is alſo my authority. 
« Aluerat domi gruem, de manus ipſius ſenili oblecta- 
© mento cibaria capientem, per quadraginta annos. 


Is ſenio tabefactus quum periiſſet, & ejus defiderio 


triſte omen concepit, prædixitque nullo laceſſitus 
morbo, ſe non multo poſt adamati gxuis fatum, 
maturo vitz exitu ſecuturum. - phy 55 Lg - 
his houſe for forty years a crane, evhich in age he 
took a Hard to L fred with his own hand. The crane 
happening to die of old age, he took the death of it to be 
. ominous, and though he was in good health, foretold 
that without any diflemper, he ſhould follow his favou- 
rite bird, and die, as his crane had done, of old age. 
LD] I foall fpeak of his writings in one of my re- 
marks.) He compoſed, in imitation of the Academics, 

ten dialogues on curious or important ſubjects, as 

de divinatione, de nominum inventione, de ludo talario, 

de precibus, de animorum immortalitate, &c. He tran- 

ſlated or phraſed ſome tracts of Ariſtotle and 

(4) De anima- Galen (4), and publiſhed a miſcellany of very fine 
lium motione ac collections, under the title of Varia Hiſtoria, wherein 
ingreſſu: Quz- according to the cuſtom of the age he lived in, he 
A — 1. never cited thoſe antient authors who furniſhed him 
2 — ny with materials. As to his tranſlations Huetius gives 
animalium: Ar- him the following good character. Emendatus in- 
| Eumenta in ali- © terpres, ad auctoris nutum totum ſe fingens (5). 
quot libros Ari- < _.__ An exaft interpreter, perfectiy repreſenting 
| . * his author.” There is another obſervation to be made 
ex Michaele E- —_— his work intituled 4e Varia Hiſtoria libri 
pheſio fere tran- fres, that he wrote it when young, but did not publiſh 
Mata, Geſner, in it till he was very old in the year 1531. This is 
Bibliotheca, folio hat he himſelf ſays in his epiſtle dedicatory to Cuth- 
| — Men 1". bert Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham. Commentariolos 
dite & luculenter de Varia Hiſtoria quos alias juvenis admodum multi- 
Commentarios in © plici cum Græcorum tum Latinorum lectione confe- 
Parma naruralia « ceram ſepoſueramque nunc edendos excudendoſve 


« A FSW M a ' a 


-_, © curavi: ut quando maturioris ztatis pleraque jam 
1 5) Huet. de © me de omnimoda philoſophia exierunt opera ex 


aris Interpret. academicorum peripateticorumque fontibus hauſta, 
boa 222 bhæc quoque . — ſtudia noſtra ſua aliquando 
See Voſſius, de me non defraudarentur, - - - - My commentaries 
Hiſtor. Latin. «© on earious hiflory, which I compoſed while very 
TT wy „ With great pains in examining both Latin and 


© 2ubhiſh, that fince the greateſt part of the works of my 


| © maturer years on all forts of phileſophical fubje&s, 


* derived from the fountains of the Academics and Peri- 


© patetics have been made public, theſe ſtudies of my. 


| youth al may at laft meet with their due reward.” 
ossi. Here is an author who had the prudence not to 
T 10N concerning publiſh his juvenile productions before he had ac- 
juvenile works, quired a great reputation by his works compoſed in 
his riper years. This is a very wiſe conduct; for 
there are few authors who do not repent the precipi- 
tation with which they hurry their firſt eſſays into the 
world, even before the down begins to appear on their 
chin. Grotius, who perhaps had the leaſt reaſon of 
any body, to repent of it, was in extreme confuſion 
on this account. This is the confeſſion he makes in a 
letter, wherein he praiſes Scriverius for the contrary 
conduct. Quo rependam non habeo, ex quo tan- 
dem reſipiſcere cœpi ab ea inſania, quæ mihi cum 
© aliis nonnullis communis fuit, ut coca quadam inno- 
< teſcendi libidine nihil niſi — meam publi- 
* carem, daremque ea mundo\Jpeftanda, quæ nunc 
ne ſolus quidem apud me fine magno & acri 
4 doloris ſenſu conſpicio. Tu vero (dicam non ut 
© blandiar, ſed ut raram animi fortitudinem, quam, 
« fi poſſun, imitari velim, ſane, quod poſſum, pro- 
- atque commendem) in annos non doctrinæ 
* tantum, ſed & ſapientiæ capaces, tibi te & publico 
© ſervaſti 1 & quo nullum maturz mentis certius eſſe 
1 | 


* 


of a crane which he had kept forty years for a preſage of his own approaching end [C], 
well in Poetry (c). He died at Padua, in the year 1533, aged ſeventy- 


(4) Spendan. ad five years (d). I ſhall ſpeak of his writings in one of my remarks [DJ]. He had a brother 
2% 1533 am. hom Pierius Valerianus ranks amongſt the unfortunate learned men [E]. x 


s Greek authors, and at that time laid by, I do ow 


abſolutiſſimam eruditionem omnes admirabamur. Is 


© of publiſhing, out of a blind ambition of eing known dn for a copy 
* my own diſgrace, and of preſenting thoſe pieces to the de Re Mirai. 


« ſhould be imitated by me if it were poſſible, may be beginning, To 


his example of 


© to years, that are capable not only of learning but al t. Baillet, in 
© of wiſdom: and which is the moſt certain ſgn of a of the 7 Ten 
« mature underſtanding, you have ventured to ſtudy the des Se eee 
« publick good in ſuch a manner, that it ſhould appear Part. ii, ch. it, 
© you had a much greater regard to this than your own 4e. Prejugez, de 
* glory.” Thoſe authors who are not quite ſo hafty * ** 

run a greater riſque ; becauſe the world is more in- 
clined to excuſe the faults of writers of 15 than 
thoſe of 20, or 25 years of age. Thefe therefore 
ought to take ſpecial care of their firſt book ; for if 
it be worth nothing they will find a thouſand difficulties 
to retrieve their reputation, and cure the public of 
their prejudices. If they with Thomzus keep their ju- 
venile compoſures by them till they have eſtabliſhed 
a good reputation, they may then eaſily paſs an indif- 
ferent piece upon the world. They muſt not follow 
the Italian faſhion, where the lacqueys go before 
their maſters ; but place the fineſt of their equipage 
in the van, to prepoſſeſs the ſpectators in favour of 
them, and the remainder will follow in time. They 
would not lofe the recompence of their firſt labours, 
if they believed with Thomæus that theſe ought alſo to 
meet with their reward. It is undeniable, that at a 
certain pitch of reputation, authors may put off indif- 
ferent performances with ſucceſs, which would be 
laughed at, if publiſhed by perſons not known. But 
thoſe who make an ill uſe of this prepoſſeſſion of the 
public are very often deceived. They collect all their 
papers, they go back even to their moſt trifling manu- 
ſcripts, written when they were juſt come from the 
univerſity ; or even while they were ſtudents, and 
ſend them to the Printer. They at laſt diſguſt all 
their readers, and ſometimes are more blamed for 
their laſt books, than they were praiſed for. their 
[E] He had a brother whom Pierius Valerianus 
ranks am the unfortunate learned men.) He would 
not have been at all inferior to our Thomzus, if he 
had lived as long : but he died young, and yet he 
lived long enough to ſuffer a great deal of miſery : 
ſhort and evil were his days. Let us relate what 
Valerianus ſays of him, Bartolomæum Leonicum 
* cognomento Fuſcum agnoviſtis, cujus ingenium, & 


cum Patavinum bellum, & totius ejus regionis deſo- 
* lationem, incendiaque devitaſſet, Romæ aliquandiu 
< fuit, ſed, cum neque hic otium, quod ſibi propo- 
© ſuerat, reperiſſet, in Caſſinatem receſſit ſolitudinem, 
* Atta illi a loci illius monachis, quieſcendi copia ; 
* ſed, dum hic ſperat ſcripta ſua luculentiſſima matu- 
rare, & immortalem ſibi gloriam con. arare, paucis 
poſtquam illuc ſeceſſerat diebus, rapidiſſima correptus 
febri, cum ægrotaſſet graviſſimè, valetudinis ejus 
violentia ſublatus eſt: futurus dubio procul Leonico 
Thomeo germano fratri non inferior, ſi fata eum | 
* diutius in vita eſſe voluiſſent (7). - - - - You &new (7) Pier. my 
* Bartholomew Leonicus, firnamed Brown, whoſe genius dünne 92 l 
and compleat erudition ave all admired. This man 50 4 ii, Pak 
© after he had eſcaped from the Paduan war, and the „, 84. 
© defolation and the burning of all that country, made 
« ſome flay at Rome, but when he could not there find 
the leiſure which he wanted, he retired into the ſoli- 
© tude of mount Caſſin, the Monks of that place giving 
* him a retirement; but whilſt be was in hopes of com- 
© pleating his excellent writings and of gaining immortal 
* glory, a ftw days after he retired thither, he was 
| * ſuddenly 


ii) Re 


ealomn! 
Jques 
cap, t; 
(3) Col 
liz Ori 


pag, 18 


(4) Id. 


133, 


(5) Peg 
Fit, in 
Quanti | 
quanta { 
ſays be, 

lit Pau! 
meus, n 
cur pluri 
emplis a 
probare « 
After th 
cites 2 7 
Cut of a 

the 42 


tbe Ile 


r. Vale- 
de Lite. 
n Infelic- 


b, ut, F. 


(t.) Colomebue, 


Cali Oriental. 


fag. 183. 


. (1) Reponſe aux 


talomnies de 
Jaques Beaufes, 


cap, ii. 


(3) Colom. Gal- 
liz Oriental, 


bag. 184, 


(4) Il. ibid, Pag. 
183. 


(5) Pag. 208, 
Edit. in 12mo, 
Quanti oris & 
quanta ſpiritus, 
ſays be, Poeta 
lit Paulus civis 
meus, non eſt 
cur pluribus ex- 
emplis apud te 
probare debeam. 
After this be 


(7) Pa 
of the f 
edition 


Cites a paſſage 
tut of a poem on 
the expedition of 
_ the Iſle of Re, 


(6) Cirac, Pre. 
face de la Re. 
Ponſe à la De- 
<ul de Voiture. 


8. 166, 


rſt Dutch 


Voiture. 


\ 


« diftemper carried him off. Had he lived longer, be 


rook to refute it. 


which was very much eſteemed [C}]. 


but alſo to cenſure ſome faults of Coſtar, 


[A] The fon of Paul Memes Siear ds Maiſomette.] 


Mr de Girac's father was born at Jarnac (1), but lived 


ing laſt year received from one of our miniſters a letter in 
Hebrew, travelled all night from Ruffec to Angoulé me, 
to get it tranſlated and anſwered by Mr Thomas de Mai- 
fonnette, à learned man, who is perfectly acquainted with 
that language. This honeſt gentleman cannot deny the 
truth of what I ſay (2). Mr Colomies (3) cites this 
paſſage of Jarrige, and ſays (4), that he had read 


Balzac praiſed him in his Latin letters (5), as did alſo 
Nicolas Bourbon. : W 7 
[B] This defegn, which he executed very ſlowly, and 
with abundance of artifice, as it is ſaid, ſucceeded to 
his wiſh.) A little after the impreſſion of Voiture's 


works, Balzac, who, perhaps could not ſee the good 


reception they met with, without chagrin, deſired 
Mr Girac to give him his opinion of them. 
Tac, in complaiſance to his friend, wrote a Latin 


diſſertation on that ſubject, and Balzac communicated 


it to Coſtar, to have his ſentiment of it. Coſtar 
thought this a favourable opportunity of ſignalizin 

himſelf, and as he believed that Balzac was not ail: 
pleaſed that ſome faults had been found in Voiture, he 
reſolved to make ſuch an apology for the latter, as 
might indirectly reflect upon the former. But in order 


to take the ſurer meaſures, He at firft excuſed himſelf 


as not being able to give his opinion on Girac's remarks, 


alledging a thouſand affairs, which deprived him of all 


leiſure for it. At laſt, ſome years after, and when it 
was leaft expected, he fent his defence in manuſcript to 
Mr Balzac, conjuring him, that if he found any lines 


in it which diſpleaſed him, to blot them out, to 


commit them to the flames, or throw them into the 
water, for he abſolutely abandoned them to him. I 
the mean time this book, which is nothing but a ſatire, 
attacking the reputation of the perſon to whom it is ad- 


| drefſed, notwithſtanding all the profeſſions of loving and 


honouring him, was printed, and in every bodies hands, 
before the manuſcript reached him (6). A paſſage in the 
Menagiana makes me doubt whether the laſt 
Girac's relation is true. I do not believe that the de- 
fence of Voiture was printed before the author ſent 
the manuſcript copy to Mr de Balzac. For I find 
this in the 
© after having obliged Mr de Girac to write in Latin 
VOL. V. r 
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« evould have undoubtedly equalled his brother Leonicus 


© Thomaus." 


« ſuddenly ſeized ewith a fever, and the violence of 3. 


at Engouleme ; he underſtood Hebrew very well, as ap- 
pears by theſe words of Jarrige : Father Beaufes Hau- 


Mr de Maiſonnette's poems with pleaſure, and that 


Mr Gi- 


THOMAS (Pavr) Sieur de Girac, fon of Paul Thomas Sieur de Maiſonette [A], 
was a very learned man, a good neighbour, and hearty friend to Balzac. The fame of 
his wit and learning had never perhaps extended beyond the walls of Engouleme his 
native place, if he had not criticifed the works of Voiture : but this critical piece, 
though a ſmall diſſertation, occaſioned a long controverſy which made a great noiſe in 
the world. Coſtar, Voiture's friend, had no ſooner ſeen this diſſertation, but he under- 


This deſign, which he executed very ſlowly, and with abundance of 
artifice, as it is ſaid, ſucceeded to his wiſh [B]. 


He publiſhed a defence of Voiture 


Girac thought himſelf obliged to reply; and he 
did not make uſe of Latin, as he had done in his firſt diſſertation, but defended himſelf 
in French, the language in which Coſtar had publiſhed the apology for his friend. 
The deſign of Girac's anſwer (a) was not only to defend his criticiſm on Voiture's letters, (a) He publim- 
For this reaſon the latter replied in two pieces, 
one of which was an apology for himſelf, and the other the ſequel of his defence of 
His adverſary returned to the charge, and 
that Sequel. The controverſy went no further; and indeed it had been carried to the already printed 
greateſt extremities which the French language is capable of bearing on ſerious ſubjects. 
Coſtar was a rallying wit, who when he began to ſtrike, gave heavy blows, 
both Balzac and Girac feel the weight of them in his firſt defence. 
he is piqued, commonly imagines that he does not take ſufficient revenge, unleſs the 
ſtrokes he returns are heavier than thoſe he has received. 
in his anſwer, as did Coſtar likewiſe in his new defences ; and Girac anſwering them in 
the ſame ſtrain, carried the invective to the higheſt pitch. To meet with books more 
abuſive than this reply, we muſt have recourſe either to thoſe who write in Latin, or to 
thoſe who have written in French not long ago in ſome towns of Holland, which I will 
not name. Girac had the advantage of ſtriking the firſt and the laſt blow. There was 
another thing which evidently proved that the victory was on his ſide, and this was 


ppbliſhed a large volume againſt 


He made 
An author, when 


Girac followed this principle 


Coſtar's 


© againſt Voitures Letters, engaged alſo Mr Coſtar to 
© undertake the defence of them, and to write againſt 
© Girac ; this was to make ſure of the praiſes of both 
« parties. I was going through Mans in my return to 
© Paris, when the Defence was finiſhed. Mr Coſtar 
© gave me two copies of it, one to be ſent to 

Mr Pincheſne, Mr de Voiture's nephew, and the 
© other, to Mr Conrart. He told me he freely ſubmit- 
ted it to all the alterations which his friends would 


One of the copies was communicated to Mr de Bal- 
zac, who ſent his corrections. In the mean while 
the work was printed, and his corrections not coming 


still the impreſſion was finiſhed, he was informed 


© that they came too late; and the book appeared 
© ſuch as it was, which gave him ſome uneaſineſs.” 
Compare- this with Mr Coltar's account (8); and 
with a letter of Balzac to Conrart (q), and you will 
plainly ſee that Balzac received the manuſcript, before 
the book was printed. This will not hinder ſeveral 
people from believing that Balzac was impoſed upon, 
and that all the excuſes grounded upon Voiture's ne- 
phew, cauſing the book to be printed without Coſtar's 
knowledge, are but ſo many inſults. The wars of 
authors —— their ſtratagems, as well as thoſe of 
princes ; and it is probable that this was a ſtratagem 
of the pen-combatants, which was practiſed on this 
occaſion. againſt. Balzac, The impreſſion went on, and 
was finiſhed in ſpite of the ſtrong oppoſition he made 
by means of Mr Conrart (10). 

10 ] Coftar . . . . publiſhed a Defence of Voiture, 
ewhi 


ch auas very much eſteemed.) It may be ſaid that 


this book made him known to the world; after this, 


his name was ſpread every where, and, what is much 
better, by means of this book, he obtained a penſion 
of five hundred crowns. He could not help, ſays 
Mr Girac (11), erpreſing on all occafions, bis ſatis- 
factium and joy, that. he had been acquainted with me. 
And, indeed, in what corner of France has he not pub- 
liſhed, that he was infinitely obliged to me for having 
given him an opportunity of making himſelf known 
to the world; and that by my means the eyes of all the 


part of learned and polite were fixed on him, and that'to me 


he owed the glory and applauſe which he received 
from all parts, and what he efleemed yet much more, that 
I have been the cauſe of his having gained five hun- 


Menagiana (7) : Mr de Balzac. . - dred crowns ? I have ſeen ſeveral of his letters, which 


are all in the ſame tone, and I have not met. with one 
Rrrr 
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ed it in the year 


1655, and joined 


with it his Latin 
diſſertation, 
which had been 


in the ſecond 
edition of his 
Defence of Voi- 
ture. I have an 
edition of this 
defence printed 
at Paris in the 
year 1664, 
wherein it is ſaid 
in the advertiſe- 
ment that this 
was the firſt 
time Mr Girac's 
Latin Diſſerta- 
tion was publiſh- 
ed. How ridi- 
culous it is to af- 
firm this in the 
year 1664 


© propoſe, whether it were by adding or retrenching. 
6 


(ö8) Suite de la 
De fenſe, pag. 
20, & ſeg. 


(6) The xvth of 
the ivth book, 
dated the 15th 
of June 1653. 


(10) Ubi ſupra, 


(11) Replique 2 
Coſtar, pag. 3, 
4, Dutch editien. 
See alſo the Me- 
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THOMAS. 


Coſtar's ufing all his intereſt to obtain of the magiſtrates that his antagoniſt's reply ſhoulg 
be ſuppreſſed [DJ. The reaſon he alledged that his morals were attacked is, generally 
ſpeaking, ſomewhat ſpecious; nevertheleſs in this caſe it was of no force [E]; for he 


Was 
of his friends aubo has not thanked me in his name, for * ſcribe authors, and act the tyrant in an empire, 
| aving occaſioned this happy book, which his Emi- which hath always maintained the poſſeſſion of an 
®>Epiſt, Dedie. nence had thought worthy of his liberality “. Theſe entire and perfect liberty? It is, indeed, an unpre- 427711 
| K — de are hit own abord in his Epiſtle Dedicatory. © cedented attempt, and worthy of the arrogance of on the cc 
k [D] Coftar uſed all his intereſt to obtainof the magi- my adverſary. For though he covered his deſigu of author! 
frrates, that his antagoniſts Reply ſhould be ſuppreſſed.) It with a more ſpecious pretext, and took other mea- er „ 
is leſs ſhameful for a Logician to be guilty of the fault * ſures to obtain that ſentence, in which he now tri. => 
which they call ueraCao1s #15 2Axo , to ſhift, to © umphs, it is impoſing on the judge and the world, rerfaries 
run from the queſtion, to ramble out of the away, in order to to perſuade them that he was forced to take thoſe 
catch at another difficulty, than it is for a man of wit, * meaſures, by the pretended calumnies caſt on his 
after having for ſome time combated with his pen, to religion and morals. And he muſt ſurely be a very 
quit that weapon, and have recourſe to the arms of nice man to complain of two or three ſhort letters 
the civil magiſtrate. This is viſibly giving ground, which I have made uſe of, when he cannot deny 
uitting the field of battle, and throwing away his *© that he wrote them, and at the ſame time muſt own 
word and buckler, in order the ſooner to reach a place that what he himſelf has printed on theſe matters is 
of refuge, and hide himſelf behind an altar. I am much more ſhameful and ſcandalous. Beſides, they 
1 that Coſtar, who was a perſon of wit were in the hands of all the curious, and publickly 
and peneration, did not foreſee that his conduct read in every province where Mr Coſtar is known. 
would meet with this conſtruction, and be com- After having alledged ſome other reaſons to juſtify the 
pared to that of a Gentleman who, in a quarrel, uſe he made of theſe letters, he goes on in this man- | 
where his honour is concerned, ſhould apply himſelf ner (15): It muſt therefore be, becauſe he bluſhes (15) This 
to the civil magiſtrate, inſtead of having recourſe to to ſee his fraud, inſincerity, falſe learning, and mil. ; 
his ſword. He anſwered, and replied to the criticiſm * underſtanding of authors detected. He is concerned 
on Voiture, he treated his adverſary as ill as he pleaſed, to find himſelf diſturbed in that fine, general, and long 
he charged him with a thouſand faults, and after hav- * enjoyed reputation, which he fancies he poſſeſſed without 
ing taken the greateſt liberty which the Republic of any interruption, and that the enchantments and illu- (19) Bety 
Letters allowed him, he betook himſelf to the Lieute- *© fions by which he made a bad cauſe appear good, will author ar 
nant-Civil, to hinder his adverſary from making his no longer prove effectual. He knows very well thor, = 
defence, and uſing the ſame liberty. This was a that his fine language, the only thing that has any SY 
loud injuſtice ; but the fear which ſuch a conduct be- * charm in his writings, will no longer impoſe upon pa to 
trayed was yet more apparent than the injuſtice of it. * the credulous. He is apprehenſive that inftead of recourſe t 
Girac was not ſilent on this head; he ſufficiently in- f 3 of illuſtrious, the ornament of France, and pen alone 
(12) In his firſt ſulted his adverſary. What is become, ſays he (12), * the glory of our age, he ſhould be taken for an igno- 20 oh 
letter to Mr de © of the generous ſentiments of this bravo, who, not * ramus, a giddy-headed man, and a plagiary. Theſe 1 ban @ 
3 at long ago, ſtiled himſelf a gentleman of Pomerania, are the genuine motives which made him take the rum guad 
* = of © and Orondates junior T; who boaſted of his feats, * reſolution of having recourſe to chicanery, as the 10 ; 
3 verſo, © and of ahvays having the ſacred laws of antient chi- * laſt refuge of a deſperate cauſe, amidſt the trouble, . 
| | * walry, fo deeply engraven in his mind, that it was in- © confuſion and diſorder to which he is reduced. be fays 
+ Sequel of th: © poſſible for him to wiolate or infringe them. If theſe Some, perhaps, may ſay, that Coſtar was not ſo unjuſt have reco 
defence, pag. 12, * frivolous and ridiculous imaginations are evaporated, as certain perſons, to defire that he might be allowed the civil 
CO * and Mr Coſtar's brain is no longer troubled with to write againſt his adverſary, but his adverſary not 2 5 
* ſuch viſions, does he not ſee, (to expreſs myſelf in allowed to anſwer him (16). He was willing that (16) Se te bi ra 1 
* plainer terms), to what confuſion and ſcandal a man the Lieutenant-Civil ſhould include him in the prohi- 4d La de is like 
of letters, as he is, expoſes himſelf, who, when ac- bition, and make an order that neither Mr Coſtar _ 1 4 clamp on 
* cuſed of a thouſand inſtances of ignorance, a thou- nor Mr Girac ſhould, for the future, write againſt csam denen. ens 
* ſand blunders, and a thouſand abſurdities, recurs to one another: but this is ſaying very little in favour tree, Pag. 6:, ny + 
the civil magiſtrate, and to his intereſt, to ſuppreſs of Coftar ; for having publiſhed all he had to ſay, he the preface. | 
the books which convict him, inſtead of defending could be very little affected by a prohibition of writing ö 
© his opinions, or owning his errors?' He made any more. His advantage was to have his adverſaries . 
another advantage of the great confuſion and diſorder hands tied up. Truly, ſays Mr Girac (17), it is ( 17) Girac, ub 
| which appeared in the conduct of his adverſary. * not an eaſy matter to conceive what could oblige? 
(13) Girac, ibid. This diforder, ſays he (13), appeared very plainly * the Lieutenant-Civil, to order that Mr Coſtar and 
| * through the whole courſe of his proceeding, but * I ſhould not, for the future, write againſt one an- 
| nothing publiſhed it more effectually, than the pro- one when I had not yet began to defend myſelf 3) This moſt 
J Sequel, pag, * teſtation he made ſo publigkly |, newer ta read, while * (18), and my adverſary had publiſhed three large (1 "derficod-of 
424+ | * he lived, any thing which went under my name. For volumes, in which he had treated me in ſo oppro- te fe if th: 
if his hatred or contempt of me was ſo great, that brious a manner, and loaded me with ſo much ca- 4% of Haiti 
he would never look on any of my books, why does lumny, that I muſt of neceſſity either refute him, Fn 7 1 
he give himſelf ſo much trouble to hinder their * or ſuffer very greatly in my reputation. I muſt al- = ti," AI 
11. 334. publication? Why does he ſo loudly proteſt f, that * low a ſchool-maſter, who ſcarce knows the firſt ele- ſentence preced:t 
| in the purſuit of ſo vaſt a deſign which he propoſed, ments and prineiples of Science, to raiſe himſelf on Girac's reply in 
© he will not be diverted by the way; that the ſtones my ruins, and procure himſelf an eſteem at my ex- this ___ * 
* which -I ſhall throw at him will not be able to top * pence. So that whatever reſolution I may have ae" oye 
him; that he ſhould have a heap of them to denote * taken to ſtifle my juſt complaints againſt the injury , 5.74 the &- 
© his victory, and that tho? I ſhould continue to fling which has been done me; I cannot help ſaying of fence of Voiture- 
at him, he would not ſo much as turn his head, this ſentence of the Lieutenant- Civil what an excel- Wherefore he ; 
However, neither the ſacred obligation of an oath, * lent perſon ** ſaid long ago of that of a certain -_ Fees vat 195 
nor ſuch a ſolemn proteſtation could hinder him from Emperor. This ſentence deſtroys itſelf, it conſound and ''* My 0 ; 
© reading my book, nay, from bribing my Printer, * overturns all things, and, under the pretext of a falla- ,, ln, 3 
in order to get all the ſheets of my book, as faſt as * cious humanity, covers an extreme and unprecedented in his apology: 
* printed off. But, to continue his allegory, I had * rigour. It binds the hands of the accuſed, in order 
* ſcarce taken this fatal ſling into my hand, but this to deliver him up a prey to his enemies; it robs 
© intrepid, this terrible and haughty Goliah was * oppreſſed innocence of what the ſevereſt laws never 
* ſo ſhamefully ſtruck with fear, * he cried out * refuſed to the moſt guilty criminal, as it takes away 
< for help, and implored the aſſiſtance of the civil ma- all poſſible means of juſtification, by impoſing ſilence 
6 pa. Yet this hope will be in vain, and I de- on the perſon accuſed. It forbids Mr Coſtar to ſay tar) i. 
* fire no other proofs of his flight and of victory, if I * any thing more to me, after he has ſo long worn * Sp 
may ſo call the defeat of ſo cowardly an enemy, than out my patience, and tired his own cruelty and rage 
© the pains he takes to avoid me. with abuſing me. Was there ever a more captious, (22) H. 
LE] The reaſon he alledged.. .. was nevertheleſs of no more unjuſt, or more deceitfyl contrivance ?* I mult Theodor 


(14) Girac, ubi 
upra, fel, Ly 5 


obſerve to my reader, that Girac docs not forget the Hil, Re 
werſo, 


Force.) Let us hear Girac a little farther (14). By 
paſſage of Tacitus concerning Cremutius Cordus. * 


1 | 


his muſt 
.rſtood of 
el of the 
F Voiturt 
ns 

„The 

utenant's 
e precede 
reply in 
pect, but 
this ſen- 
OCirac had 
ed the de- 
f Voitutes 
fore he 

ot expres 


f exaCtly» 


ertullian, 


apology 


he ſhews, in the conduct of his adverſary, not only a 


THOMAS 


was not accuſed without proof [F], and that ought rather to have engaged the jud 


545 
"ro 


ſhould happen to him, I dare fwear for him, he would * 


reat deal of injuſtice, but alſo a great deal of im- ſooner wiſh that he had not a grey hair himſelf, than 


| prudence 3; for Tacitus obſerves, that the prohibition 


of a book gains it a reputation, 


url It is evident, that an author who employs the autho- 
, onduct rity of the civil magiſtrate, for the prohibition of 
on the * 


authors, who hooks written againſt him, manifeſtly betrays his de- 
procure 3 feat and inability to anſwer, while he increaſes the 
dak of their curioſity of the public after thoſe very books. Why 
bes then do ſo many authors recur to this method, when 
they have intereſt enough to make it effectual. Is it 

a very agreeable thing, to declare to all the world that 

they are not able to reſiſt an author who is their ad- 

verſary? Can ſelf- love find it's account in raiſing a 

defire to read thoſe books in ſeveral people, who 

would otherwiſe never hear of them, and who buy 

them on no other account but becauſe they are in- 

formed that thoſe books are prohibited? Can ſelf-love, 


I fay, which is ſo angry at the contents of them, and 


ſo eager to ſtifle the memory of them, find it's ac- 


count in putting the public upon enquiring more curi- 

ouſly into the particulars contained in them ? What 

charm can there be in publiſhing a ſentence of prohi- 

| bition of certain books in the Gazettes? Is not this the 

way to proclaim to all Europe the ſhameful neceſſity 

a man lies under of imploring that aſſiſtance of the 

civil magiſtrate, which he ought only to ſeek from 

(19) Between his pen (19)? I think it may be faid, in anſwer to 
wwthor and au- theſe queſtions, that the authors who take ſuch mea- 


thor, = wa- ſures, find no great ſatisfaction in them at the bottom. 
pons Oup d co 


. It is only a laſt ſhift, to which they give the moſt 
coght to have comfortable turn they poſſibly can. They endeavour 
recourſe to his tO regain, by their own intereſt, what they have loſt 
pen alone. He by the pen of their adverſaries. They would keep 
_ CO the populace on their fide ; the populace, I ſay, who 
1 Nu & fr. are always prone to judge the ſtrongeſt party in the 
1m quad miſſile right: they would prevent the attacks of other ad- 
155: verſaries; for how many perſons are there who are ſi- 
(Virgil. En. lent on the injuſtice of a man, only in proportion to 
1 ER the good or ill he is able to do by his intereſt ? Not 
have recourſe to to ſay that they hope a great many unwary readers 
the civil magi- will conclude that a book which is prohibited, muſt 
frate and to my be ſtuffed with falſities. It is true, that ſeveral people 


intereſt with the ; he ke; 8 
e e guilty of this wretched reaſoning ; for they do not 


bes like a confider that the civil magiſtrates, even when they 


champion who 


ſuppreſs a book for prudential reaſons, and agreeably 
ums himſelf a- 


to their regulations, do not pretend to prejudice the 


ang 4 2aked public againſt the facts contained in it, for they take no 
Et cognizance of them, nor do they pretend to be judges 
of they1, 


This ſeems to me one of the principle mo- 
tives which engages certain authors to hold the ſame 


conduct with Coſtar; a conduct far from being honou- 


rable, to ſay no worſe of it, and entirely ſophiſtical. 
Js it not a meer ſophiſtry to change the ſtate of the 
queſtion ? Was the diſpute between Coſtar and Girac 
any way concerning their greater or leſs credit with 
the Judges of the Chatelet? Did Mr Girac, confined 
within his province, pretend to have more friends, or 
greater intereſt than his adverſary in the capital city, 
in order to ſollicit a proceſs ? The queſtion was, whe- 
ther Voiture's thoughts were right or wrong, whether 
he had been ſtrongly cenſured, and weakly defended, 
or the reverſe. What does it avail in this queſtion, 
to have intereſt enough with the Lieutenant-Civil to 
get a book ſuppreſſed ? | 
LF] He was not accuſed without progf.] It ill becomes 
a paſtor, a prieſt, a miniſter, to employ his pen on 
ſubjects of gallantry and pleaſantry. For which reaſon 
3 Mr Coſtar, who was a prieſt, had the cure of ſouls, 
1 Re- and was an Arch - deacon (20), forgot his character, and 
„ be. all the rules of decency, when he employed his wit in 
| being waggiſh with the fair ſex, and interſperſed his 
letters with a great many wanton ſtories. His adver- 
 fary cruelly perſecuted him on this head; if a war fo 
juſtly founded deſerves the name of perſecution. On 
this paſſage, in a letter of Coſtar to a maid, Your 
nimble feet dance in perfection, they help you to fly top over 
bun ba tail, to ſhew the forked tree, and repreſent a thouſand other 
„ x, © fine fights. Girac ſays (21), that when the Arch- 
deacon ſaw this young lady in fo pleaſant a poſture, he 
(2) He cies 45 not fo hard-hearted as that hermit (22), who turned 
Theoore's the hair of ſome young girls perfectly grey, becauſe 
+ Relig, they laughed at his not daring to ſee them naked. 
Coftar (ſays he) is too gallant a man to impoſe ſuch 
fevere penances an the ladies; and if ſuch an adventure 


cover the heads of thoſe poor ewretches with them (23). (23) Ubi ſupra; 

He will not pardon this Arch-deacon for ſaying in a Pag. 20. 

letter to a lady, where he repreſents himſelf at the 

point of death. I cannot tell where I ſhall undergo my 

purgatory ; it would be a moſt agreeable conſolation, if 1 

might be permitted to undergo it in your chamber. I ſhould 

have fo much pleaſure to ſee you ſo charming, &c (24). (24) Coſtar, | 

Nor will he pardon the pity which Coſtar expreſſes Fetter clxxxvitts 
HT Tom, to 

for one of the Graces on account of her huſband's in- 

potence. He rails againſt the Poets for their cruelty, 

* and even impertinence in marrying one of the Graces to 

Vulcan, and another to Sleep. However, continues 

* he, the firſt was ot wholly diſconſolate, if what a 

* Queen of the Amazons ſaid be true, that lame men kiſs 

* beſt, apira Xo og. But he deplores the mi- 

* ſerable condition of the ſecond, fince Virgil has told 

us, that ſleep is foft, & ſomno mollior herba. hat 

* an excellent quality is this in the huſhand of a goddeſs 

* everlaſtingly young ! It was a great happineſs for him 

that Paſithea (ſo ſhe is called) awas foluta zona, as 

« avere all the Graces, & ſolutis Gratiæ Zonis, or elſe 

Quzrendum aliunde foret (verwoſius illud) 


Quod poſſet zonam ſolvere virg,ineam (25). (25) Girac, ub 


| | ſupra, pag. 22. 
He will not forgive Coſtar the explication he had 
given of theſe words in Horace (26), Bacchum in remo- (26) Od. XIX, 
tis carmina rupibus Vide docentem. I have recited it in lib. it, 
the article STICYONE. He is charged with yet 
groſſer impurities, extracted from his printed works 
(27); he is even cenſured for a letter he wrote to his (27) See the En- 
Phyſician. This indeed was not printed; but as he dtetiens de Coſtar 
diſtributed copies of it every where (28), his adverſary 22 de 

5 f g Pag. 200. 1 
made no ſcruple to charge him publickly with it. He | 


; ' 5 . rac's Reply, pag. 
had ſtill ſome remains of a fever on him, and finding 23, 24, and che 


two nights ſucceſſively that nature revived, he wrote Nero LO age 
this agreeable news to his Phyſician (29), deſiring to £47, 37917 


be informed whether he might rely on an old pro- 7 


a ; of Calviniſm, 
verb, which repreſents this ſymptom as a fign of re- pag. 748. 


covery. As this letter 1s ſhort, and in Latin, I ſhall 


make no difficulty to print it at large: Febris (28) Girac, pag. 


* note placidiſſime quievi, haud ſcio an uſquam me- 


* hus. Sub ortum Solis (neque enim tibi & medico 898 

& amiciſſimo viro quicquam reticere æquum eſt) va- , Phyſician of 8 
* lida tentigine, & ſatis diuturna & non inſuavi, quod Niort. 

* & heri acciderat, correptus ſum. Luſit animus ali- 

* quantulum in umbra voluptatis, ſed ne de Theologo 

* male ſentias, dormiebam. Vides, mi colendiſſime 

* ſeu potius mi jucundiſſime ſenex, nondum in me fu- | 

* neratam eſſe eam partem corporis, cui apodixin de- 

* funtoriam ſcribere paratus eram. Vetus verbum 

* eſt, id jam jam rediturz ſanitatis argumentum indu- 

© bitatum eſſe. Verum uni tibi plus credo quam uni- 
6 
E 
5 
£ 
6 
6 
„ 
c 
6 


mea longè remiſſior fuit quam fuerat hactenus, hac 21. 


verſis adagiis. Si commodum eft ad me reſcribas 
velim hae de re quid ſentias, hoc eſt quid ſentire 
debeam. Ride, vale, & me ama, alioquin nec ridebo, 
nec valebo (30) - - - My fever is very much abated, 
and I do not remember that I ever had à better night 
in my life than the laſt. About ſun-riſe ( for I ought to 
conceal nothing from jou, who are my Phyſician and in- 
timate friend) I was ſeized with a ſtrong tenſion, 
which was of ſome continuance as avell as pleaſure ; and 

net with the ſame ſymptom yeſlerdaay. My mind 

* ſported a little in the ſhadow of pleaſure, but that you 

* may ſuſpect nothing amiſs in a Divine, I aſſure you 1 

s flept. You find, my worthy, or rather my merry old 

friend, that 1 hawe not yet buried that part of the body, 

for which 1 was preparing io write an cpitaph. The 

« old proverb makes it an undoubted fign of returning 

* health. But 1 rely more upon your opinion than all the 

* proverbs in the world. I beg you would write to me, 

© if you conveniently can, and let me know what you think 

F this matter, that is, what I ought to think of 

it myſelf. Laugh, farewel, and love me, otherwiſe 1 

« ſhall neither laugh, nor farewel.” Balzac having read 

this letter, wrote to Coſtar, among other things, as 

follows. Now, that I ſee by your's to Mr le Gouſt, 

that you are not content with hea/th alone, but pre- (31) Balzac, 
tend to vigour, and look rather like a ſtout wreſtler Lettres Choiſies, 
than a man who is barely well, I do not know, &c Tt, , _ 
(31) It muſt be owned that theſe reproaches re- f is dhe, 
garded Mr Coſtar's morals ; but this was no reaſon bi. 


why 


(30) Girac, 1574 
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(32) See the ar- 
ticle BE NS E- 
RA D E, re- 


8 


T HOM A8. 


to licenſe than to prohibit Girac's book [GJ]. Patin has not ſpoken very exactly of this 


diſpute [H]. 


One cannot ſufficiently wonder at the nicety of Voiture's friends; they 


retended that Girac for daring to criticiſe upon him, deſerved Military execution [I]. 
he paſſage which proves this, informs us that this author was rich. The ſame thing 


is affirmed in a paſſage of Balzac [X]. 


why the Chatelet ought to ſuppreſs Mr Girac's Reply, 
ſince it could not paſs for a libel ; for the author puts 
his name to it, and proved his accuſations. 

[G] Aud that ought rather to hawe engaged the Fudges 
to licenſe than to prohibit Girac's book. A critical book, 
which ſtrongly repreſents to a Prieft, the ill uſe he 
makes of his time and wit, is no unprofitable work. 
On the contrary, the public good ſeems to require that 
there ſhould be men bold enough to cenſure thoſe Ec- 
cleſiaſtics whoſe life is not conformable to their profeſ- 
fion. Now it is leading a life very inconfiſtent with 
the duty of a Prieſt, who had the cure of ſouls, and 
was an Arch-deacon, as Mr Coſtar was, to ſet up for a 
wit, and to ſpend the beſt part of his time in reading 
books of gallantry, and writing, what they call fine 
things, to ladies and gentlemen. This ought to be 
left to the Voitures and the Sarrazins, and, in gene- 
ral, to thoſe who are not of a profeſſion which forbids 
their meddling with trifles. Or if the inclination be 
ſtrongly bent, and the perſon have a happy talent 
that way, he ought to keep in a lay-ſtation ; and then 
he is free to make as many verſes, and write as many 
letters of gallantry as he pleaſes. He may jelt and 
trifle in his books at diſcretion, and laugh at the ſour 
cenſurer who is diſpleaſed with it. But if he enters 
upon an eccleſiaſtical life, and takes on him the charge 
of ſouls, or is only in orders, he ought not to play 
the galant, either with his tongue, or his pen. Nay, 
methinks it were to be wiſhed that the rewards which 
the Voitures, the Sarrazins, and other fine wits, have 
a juſt claim to, were not aſſigned them out of the re- 
venues of the Church, as they are very frequently 
(32). It was never the intention of thoſe who en- 
riched the Church, that the eſtates which they be- 
ſtowed on her ſhould furniſh a recompence for amorous 


mark [E], and Poetry, romances, or plays. Do you believe that 
the article RON- thoſe who ſtraitned their families, to beſtow an eaſy 
SARD, remark life on ſuch as ſerve at the altar, ever deſigned to main- 


= 


(33) The Mena- . 
giana, pag. go, 
of the firſt 

Dutch edition, 
favs this of Mr 


Coſtar. 


(34) In a letter 


dated October 0 'hytic 
25, 1658, being rection of a member, the mortification of which ought 


the Ixxiv of the 
firſt edition, and 
the cxxii, of the 


ſecond. 


(35) This does 
not agree with 
Girae's letter to 
M,. de Montau- 
fer, dated March 


the , 1659. 


(It is at the be- 


ginning of his 


Reply ) where be 
ſays. Having all 
mv lite profeſſed 
my hatred of 
law-fuits, and 
that 1 would, 
as much as poſ- 
fable, ſeek for 
that tranquillity 
and eaſe of mind, 
which are incom- 
patible with the 


fatigues, the - « 8 
tricks and quirks in a controverſy with Balzac, and that Girac appeared 


of the bar; 1 
hicartily renounce 
the proſecution 
of injuries which 
J have receiv 


tain wits who turn their ſtudies the ſame way as Co- 


ſtar, and employ their pens as he did ? Do you be- 
lieve, I fay, that they deſigned give ſuch authors 
wherewithal to keep an open table, with every thing 
nice and good (33) ? Upon the whole, it cannot be de- 
nied that ſuch a book, as Coſtar's Reply, was very 
proper to correct the abuſes, and, for the future, to 
prevent a clergyman's diſtributing copies of a letter, 
in which he acquaints his Phyſician of the reſur- 


to have been one of his greateſt concerns. It appears, 
by Balzac's reflexion, that the author of the letter 
wanted to be congratulated on the return of his amo- 
rous dreams. What an exceſſive indecency was this! 
Had he only defired to be praiſed for imitating Petro- 
nius in that letter, would he not hays deſerved to be 
cenſured ? | ; | | 
LH] Patin has not ſpoken very exa#ly of this diſpute. ] 
Thele are his words (34). "They are printing a ſe- 
© cond tome of Mr Coftar's letters. Mr Paul Tho- 
mas, Sieur de Giric, Counſellor of the Preſidial of 
Angouleme (35), and an intimate friend of Mr Bal- 
zac had a diſpute with Mr Coſtar in defence of Bal- 
zac againſt Voiture. There is ſome thing of it 
printed. Mr Girac has anſwered him, and ſent 
hither his copy. Mr Coftar having notice of it, 
preſented a petition to hinder the impreſſion of the 
© book, and obtained an order againſt the printing of 
* it : nay what was already begun was ſeized ; and 
yet Balzac has the better of Voiture.“ Who would 
not infer from theſe words that Voiture was engaged 
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as Protector of the latter againſt the former? This is 
very falſe. Voiture never had any diſpute with Bal- 
zac: Balzac, after Voiture's death, critized his famous 


ed. ſonnet of Urania, but this was not the ſubje& of the 


See alſe bis Reply, quarrel between Coſtar and Girac. If Guy Patin was 
F. æii, Page 93- not better informed in his other news from the Re- 


36) Biblioth. 
Frangoiſe, ch. 
, laft ſethion, 


public of Letters, than this, woe be to them who rely 

on him. Sorel had much better intelligence : he 

gives an account of the affair exactly as it was (36), 
I 


the 


and does not forget to tell us that Mr Girac's laſt re. 
ply, though the impreſſion of it was ſtopped, had lately 
been publiſhed (37). Some are of opinion, adds he, that 
Mr Girac is in the right to defend himſelf ; others ſay, 
he ought not to have continued this quarrel after the 
death of Coſtar, who cannot reply. Theſe laſt words 
are liable to cenſure. Sorel ſpeaks of Girac as of a 
man who was living in the year 1667, when he had 
been dead four years. He ſpeaks of his Reply as of a 
work juſt publiſhed ; and yet there had been an edi- 
tion of it (38) in the year 1660. He ought to have 
blamed thoſe who cenſured Girac for continuing this 


war after Coſtar's death. Such cenſurers were very. 


unreaſonable, fince Girac's reply was printed in Co- 
ſtar's life-time ; and if it was not ſold, this was be- 
cauſe Coſtar had intereſt enough to hinder it. , Was 
it therefore juſt, under pretence that he was dead, that 


What I have ſaid concerning Mr de Girac in 


(37) Iba. 
142, editim 7 
1667, | 


(38) At Leyden, 


in $yg, 


is to ſay, that he could no longer oppreſs his ad- 


verſary by his intereſt with the Chatelet, to deprive 


the author of his right of publiſhing his vindication, 
and the Bookſeller of the means of recovering the 


money laid out in the impreflion ? 


[II] Poiture's friends . . . . pretended... . that Gi- 


rac . . . . deſerved military execution. |] Coſtar informs 


us of it (30). To ſpeak truth, a man of this hu- 


* mour 1s very liable to be beaten (I mean with the 
tongue and pen) for we do not live in an age fo 
© licentious as that, when the Roman young gentle- 
* men walked in the ftreets the whole day, with long 
rods concealed under their robes, to chaſtiſe the 
inſolence of thoſe who did not approve of the Poet 
Lucilius, if ſuch people were ſo unhappy as to fall 
in their way (40). Nevertheleſs Mr Girac is in 
danger of quartering ſome Gens, d Armes, if they 
paſs through Angouleme; and I wonder that he 
who is not very neglectful of his intereſt, and is 
very careful of his affairs, ſhould forget the Captain 
who told him two or three years ago: out of reſpect 
to the Marquis de Montauſier I wil! prevent my com- 
pany quartering upon you : he is a Lord to whom I owe 
every thing 3 ; it is on condition that yout do not pre- 
tend to write any more againſt Voiture (41). I can 
hardly imagine what could make Mr Girac ſo little 
afraid of thoſe menaces, unleſs he fancied that be- 
ing a celebrated author, he had no occaſion for the 
recommendation of any body, and that his book 
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alone would prove an inviolable ſafe-guard agaiuſt 


(39) Sequel of 


the Defence, pa. 


49, 41. 


(40) See the ar- 


ticle LUCILIUS, 


remark [P]. 


(41) Girac an- 
ſwers this in 


F. xit, pag. 9% 


* the ſoldiers. He afterwards alledges the regard 


Alexander had for Pindar's houſe, and that of Al- 
phonſus King of Arragon for a ſeat of Cicero, and 
concludes with theſe words. 7 know all this, and 
Something more; and yet if Mr de Girac was my friend, 
1 would not adviſe him to depend on theſe great ex- 
amples, but to take better ſecurities againſt the Captain, 
Protector, and Avenger of the Wits. Can any thing be 
more extravagant than this Captain's pretenſion? He 
would have all the world approve Voiture; and no 
fault to be found in the works of that author, and he 
threatned to quarter his company upon the village of 
him who ſhould dare to criticize upon this fine genius. 
Is not this a fine way of revenging a friend ? Is not 
this introducing a military government into the Re- 
public of Letters, the moſt free ſtate in the world ? 
Behold the effects of prepoſſeſſion ] Voiture's relations 


and friends had a mind to ſet him up for the Pope of 


Wit, and to conſtitute him in all matters which came 
within that province, an infallible rule of Orthodoxy- 
They ought at leaſt to have been contented with the 
excommunications of Parnaſſus againſt thoſe who ſhould 
diſpute the infallibility of ſuch a Pontif. But they 
threatned them with the quartering of ſoldiers. A 
ſtrange way of converting Heretics in wit ! Does not 
this reſemble the French dragooning ? 

[X] The ſame thing is affirmed in a paſſage of Bal- 
zac.) Girac anſwering his adverſary on the threats 
of this Captain revenger of the wits, declares, Thal 
he had hitherto been fo jo as to have no ſoldiers quar- 


tered in his willage (42). He was therefore Lord of a 


village (43). By what follows, it appears w 4" 
12 an 


(42) Replique. 
9. gli, page 937 


) This village 
was near E 
leme, Cirac; 


(44)B 
ſertat! 
Andr. 
17 557 c 
of bis 
Chret 


2 
ertat'c 
Veitur 
Qui e 
mediis 
occupa 
que pl 
feta! 
cem de 


elevate 
as the 

Pects, 

fent en 
more e 
and m 
though 
2 trifle 
thouſar 
er ther 
he has 
tonſcier 
clearing 


ſhades, 


(47) Bi 
Choiſie, 


(43) Ga 


entalis, ; 


(40 In 
Courſe py 
with thi 
Clretien, 
198, an 
following 


(50) Dia 
French: 
tin, print 

imoges, 


(51) Cha 
lat ſectio 


652) Cont: 
of the De 
ef Voitur 
77 


(53) Bal 
du. Se 
Pay, m 


bay. 
of 


yden, 


iel of 
oe, pag. 


the ar- 
LIUsõ, 


J 


rac an- 
his in 


Pag. 93. 


) Replique 
xit, Pag · 935 


) This village 


THOMAS. 


the project of this Dictionary, ſhall be one of the remarks of this article LI. You will 

find in it the time of his death, and with what reſtriction we are to underſtand an 

encomium beſtowed on him on account of his knowldege in the oriental languages. 
The judgment of Mr Chevreau concerning theſe two celebrated combatants, Girac 


and Coſtar, gives all the advantage to the former [M. 


I doubt not but that the moſt 


intelligent judges would agree with Chevreau, if they would take the pains to examine all 
the pieces of this controverſy : Thoſe who ſhould ſearch to the bottom of this diſpute, would 
probably find a new reaſon to paſs ſentence againſt Coſtar, for uſing Mr Balzac very 
III. He is ſeverely cenſured for it in the preface to Balzac's Entretiens. Mr du Rondel, 
who from his youth has been a great admirer of Balzac, and does yet continue ſo as 
much as ever [N], was ſo incenſed at this conduct of Coſtar, that he hardly forbore 


writing againſt him. 


\Bilzac's Diſ- lands were very well wooded. (44) The paſſage in the 
— % Dom Diſſertation ahi, you defire ſhould be cleared, is a 
Andr. de St De- piece of his Hiſtory. Thoſe Silvæ which now employ 
nys, at the end Mr de Girac (45), are not metaphorical, and of the 

bis e ſame nature with thoſe of Statius or Politian. But in 
8 3 e common language, it is a wood which he has felled, 


and fold for 1500 Piſtoles (46). But what awill Diana 


(4) In bis 1 and the nymphs, the Dryads and Hamadryads, Pan and 


{vtation again the Syfuans, ſay of all this? If the whole train of petty 
Vine, be Jays, gods could but find a Poet at their devotion, what Ele- 
Qui enim ego . . h 3 . . . 

. in gli; giac complaints, what lambic imprecations would be 
medüs in filvis & 3 , 
occupatus ur - levelled againſt another Poet, who fo cruelly drives them 
que ples & in- from their antient abode, who wounds and murders the 
fang um ju. iympbs with the hard blows of the ax, and gives them 


em de homine, 7, laft fatal firoke, by felling the ſacred trees in which 
(46) Balzac, ubi they inhabited ? 


ſupra, Pag. 203, 


0, My friend, Non fine Hamadriadis fato, proſtrata bipenni 
though as great 


\ Peet, and ef Alta cadit quercus : clauſam ſub cortice Nympham 


devated a genius Mors eadem plantamque manet, 
as the greateſt 
Pects, is at pre- 
ſent employed in 
more earthly, 

and meaner 
thoughts. For 
2 trifle of fix 
thouſand crowns, 
er thereabouts, 
he has made no 


When the ſharp ax fells down a lofty oak, 

Some Hamadryad feels the fatal ftiroke : 

The nymph who lives within the bark conceaÞd 
Meets the ſame death to which the tree muſt yield. 


[L] What I have ſaid. . . in the projet of this 
Dictionary ſhall be one of the remarks of this article.] 
conſcience of n . 
caring the I declared very freely that I thought Mr Girac was in 
des, Fc. the wrong to blame Coſtar on account of the marrow 


of the lions, wherewith ſeveral authors ſay that Achil- 


les was fed : and thereupon I made the following re- 

mark. By this we do not pretend to derogate from 

his merit, or adjudge the victory to his adverſary. 

If, on the one ſide, Coſtar's thoughts ſeem more ſhining 

and brightned by the ſun of the capital city, as Mr 

Balzac would ſay, it appears, on the other fide, that 

Monſieur de Girac had more learning. It was a great 

loſs that he died ſo young. In a word, I very readily 

n ſubſcribe with Mr Colomies (47), but with the re- 
oiſie, 

| Mr de Balzac beflows on Mr de Girac in one of his La- 

(43) Gallia Ori- tin letters, and which Mr Colomies cites (48), as well 

eitel, P. 217. as to the praiſes which Balzac gives him in French 

(la 1 at (49), and to thoſe which Father Gaudin has beftow- 

courſe printed ed on him in the Preface to his Dictionary (50). Ac- 

with the Hoerate cording to that Preface Mr de Girac died the ſecond of 

(ir1en, pag. m. January 1663. Mr Colomies, ſays he, died in April 

105 and the following. However his death ſhould not have been 

"me PE wholly unknown, as it was to Sorel, when he pub- 

0 Diftionary liſhed his Bibliothegue Frangoiſe, in the year 1664, 

French and La. and When he renewed and enlarged it in 1667, where 

tin, printed at he treats (51) very fully of the controverſy betwixt 

1%, 1664. Coſtar and Girac; on this head fee alſo Guy Patin's 

3 ſeventy-fourth letter. The difference amongſt authors 

kf bete. concerning the death of illuſtrious men is incredible. And 

pet this ſubject does not ſeem liable to many variations. 

The reſtriction I promiſed is as follows. Mr de 

Balzac writing to Scipio le Gaillard (ſo Mr Coſtar (52) 

> X plains Balzac's Scipioni jucundo) ſays that Mr Girac 

77s 5* underſtood Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, beyond what is 

poſſible to conceive. * Habeo jam certe quicum non 

$ folum ſuaviſſimo ſermone horas conſumo, ſed etiam 

A quo recedo ſemper & melior & doctior. Paulum 

* Thomam a Giraco, paterna virtute, ſua virtute cla- 

riſſimum; rerum divinarum & humanarum cogni- 

* tione inſtructum, à prima adoleſcentia : litteris La- 

| * tims, Græcis, Hebraicis ſupra quam credibile eſt, 

(53) Bae, ornatum; omnibus denique & nature & artis præ- 

. Seleiat, * ſidiis ad dicendum, ad ſcribendum paratum (5 3). 


en 294. I now have one with whom I not on nd hours 
VOL. * 4 F 


Peg. 9. ſtriction hereafter mentioned, t the fine elogy which 


in the moſt agreeable manner, but alſo from whom 1 
* always depart both wiſer and better. Paul Thomas de 
© Girac, famous both for his family's virtues and his 
* own; inſtructed from his infancy in all fort of learning. 
both divine and human; ſtilled in Latin, Greek, and 
* Hebrew, above what can be imagined ; and qualified 
* both for ſpeaking and writing with all accompliſhments 
« both natural and acquired.” Mr Coſtar taking occa- 
ſion from this character to rally his adverſary, repre- 
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ſented (54) him deeply engaged in the bulky volumes (54) Coftar's 


of the Latins, Greeks, Hebrews, Arabians, Fc. leſs 


Defence of Voi · 


ſenſible of the beauties of modern authors, than of dure. 


thoſe that appear in ſome dead or oriental language, 
and ſpending the beſt of his time on a ſcholiaſt on Ly- 


cophron, or perhaps on Rabbi Nepthalim; whereupon 


Mr Girac makes this fair confeſſion to him: You think 


perhaps, ſays he (55), to reproach me with an odious (55) Gine's an- 


thing, ewhich, if it were true, I ſhould take for a great ſwer to the de- 
Honour; but as I always act with ſincerity and truth, fence of Voiture, 


you may if you pleaſe be ſatisfied, that my fludies are ſcarce Pag. 47. 


yet advanced beyond the Greek and Latin tongues ; that I 
ſcarce underſtand the principles of the . tongue, 


and am _—_ ignorant of the Arabic and Oriental lan- 


guages, which you mention to cry me down. This was 


acting like a man of honour who would not take ad- 


vantage of the flatteries of his friend, to impoſe on 


the public ; he does not deſerve to have theſe words 
of Horace applied to him, | | 


| Sed yereor ne cui de te plus quam tibi credas (56). 


1 fear, when you ſhou'd to yourſelf be known, 
You'll truſt another's thoughts more than your own. 


This 1s properly making a good uſe of this diſtich of 
Cato: 5 DEE 


Cum te aliquis laudat, judex tuus eſſe memento : 
Plus aliis de te quam tu tibi credere noli. 


I hen others praiſe, you your own judge ſhould be, 
Nor credit more than in yourſelf you ſee. 


If Mr Colomies had obſerved Girac's anſwer, he had 
not placed him in his Gallia Orientalis. | 
LM] The judgment of Mr Chevreau . . . . gives all 
the advantage ta Girac.] The particulars of this judg- 
ment are theſe. * I dare aver to you.. . . that there 
© 18 a very conſiderable difference betwixt Mr de Gi- 


force; and the other ſhuffles and does not parry at 
all: or, to ſpeak plainer, Mr Coſtar does his utmoſt 
to reſiſt truth and reaſon by dint of common-places ; 
and contents himſelf with denying what the other 
proves. To re- aſſume the former figure. The one 
charges home and overthrows whatever reſiſts him. 
'The other rallies as well as he can, and diſputes 


waa Aa aa eee 


aſtoniſhed at the weakneſs of his enemy ; and the 
vanquiſhed rallies with no ill grace (57). 

LV] Mr du Ronael is as much as ever an admirer of 
Balxac.] This is what he wrote to me, on his read- 
ing the firſt tome of the Melanges of Vigneul Marville : 
« Several other things pleaſe me in this Miſcellany. 


© like ; particularly amongſt the reſt what he ſays of 
© Balzac. Such a man ſhould not be mentioned with- 
out reſpe& and veneration. Without him our lan- 
« guage at this time would be wavering and uncer- 
* tain; and we are _ to him for Ae how 
© to ſpeak and write. It is true that in the examples 


ST © he 


(56) Horat. lib, 


i, Epiſt. xvi, 
Ver, 19, 


rac and Mr Coftar : The firſt puſhes. with all his 


what he is aſſured never to obtain. The victor is 


(57) Chevreau, 
Oeuvres melees, 


pag. 350. 


(58); but there are two or three which I do not (58) He pointed 


out to me ſeveral 
places which be 
liked in that 
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(a) See Colome- 
ſii Opuſcula, 
fag. m. 162, 


(1) Pag. 475, 


of the ſecond 


edition, which 
is that of Leip- 
fic, 1700, 


(2) Konig, Bibl. 
Pag. 805, 


the health to the Doctor. 


a) Stephanus 
Byzant. voce 


T. Bap. 


ur 


THORIUS. TIBARENIAN S. 


he has left us he ſeems to brave rather than inſtruct 
us. His elevation is ſo lofty, ſo nervous, ſo maje- 
« ftical, and he maintains himſelf ſo well in his 


height and ſphere, that he is perfectly inacceſſible ; 


but this is not his fault at the bottom. If no body 
© has followed him, this cannot prejudice either the 
© uncommonneſs of his merit, the vigour of his motion, 
or the beauty of his flight ; they rather make him 
the more remarkable. Let the Voitures be allowed 
to write prettily, naturally, and in the plain common 
ſtile; this ſuits very well with them, and they can- 
not do better. But let us not be angry with Balzac, 
for being exalted above mankind, by the moſt charm- 
ing, moſt noble, and moſt glorious attempt that 
was ever made. Before him the ſublime ſtile was 
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 THORIUS (RaPHnaer) a Phyſician and Latin Poet, flouriſhed in England 
He wrote a letter which was printed de cauſa 
His elegy on Caſaubon's death was alſo publiſhed. 
His Poem on Tobacco is very much eſteem'd [A]. I am of opinion that he did not in 
the leaſt doubt the truth of the maxim, that water drinkers never make good verſes dumm polunt, 


under the reign of King James the I, (a), 


morbi & mortis 1ſaaci Caſauboni. 


(b). Perhaps he was never ſo put to it in all his life, as when Mr de Peireſc obliged ah potoritys 
him to drink a large glaſs of water [5]. 


which 1s very diverting. 


[4] His Poem on Tobacco is very much efteemed.] 
The Oxford catalogue, mentions an Engliſh and Latin 
edition of it at London 1651 in 8vo. Hymnus Tabaci, 
or a Poem in honour of Tobacco. Mr Paſch, Philoſophy 
Profeſſor at Kiel, cites an edition of Utrecht 1644, 
in 1 zmo, in the ſixth chapter of his treatiſe de In- 
wentis nov-antiquis (1). Mr Konig ſpeaks of an edi- 
tion of 1628 in 4to at Leyden (2). But this is not 


the firſt; for Mr de Zuylichem in the year 1625, 


wrote ſome verſes in Petologiam Raphaelis Thorii. 
You will find them at the end of Momenta deſultoria. 
With ſome Latin verſes compoſed by the ſame author 
and Thorius, one againſt the other by way of an ami- 
cable combat. 

LB] Mr de Peireſe obliged him to drink a large glaſs 
of water.) Mr Peireſc dining at London with ſeveral 
learned men, could by no means be excuſed from 
drinking a health which Dr Thorius drank to him. 


The glaſs was of a monſtrous fize, for which reaſon 
Mr Peireſc excuſed himſelf a long while, and alledged 


a thouſand reaſons ; but he was forced to drink it: 
Before he did it, he made this bargain that Thorius 
ſhould drink a health to be propoſed by him in his 
turn. After he had drank the wine, he filled the 
ſame glaſs with water, and took it off, firſt naming 
| Thorius had like to have 
ſunk, as if he had been ſtruck with thunder, but 


TIBARENIANS, a people of Aſia bordering upon the Euxine Sea (a). 
They were famous for two very remarkable cuſtoms, the latter of which ſeems the conſe- 
They were extremely addicted to ſporting, and laughing, in 
which they placed their ſammum bonum (b); and as ſoon as their wives were delivered 
of their children the huſbands kept their beds, played the part of ſick perſons, and 
received from their wives all the nurſing which in other places is beſtowed on child- 
bed women. It is plain this cuſtom was only owing to this buffooning humour, which 
led them to make a jeſt of every thing. Several authors ſpeak of this laſt cuſtom [A ], () Diovor. 8. 
which was alſo uſed in the iſle of Corſica (c). 


quence of the former. 


(5)*E@opog iv TiHaTo Pyolv, Gr, T:Bapyvo? na? 7d TUtow ua? T9) yEAQVv s ανEðwVus reg Kat weyiguv 
6USaA1{hoviey TST0 vofhitg0t Epborus, lib. v, inquit Tibarenos ftudio ludendi & ridendi teneri & maximam felici- 
tatem hoc judicare, Id. ibid. See aiſa Pomponius Mela, lib. i, cap. xiæ, who ſays Tibareni Chalybas attingunt 


quibus in riſu luſuque ſummum bonum eſt. 


[4 J Several authors fpeak of this .. . . . cuftom.] 


J ſhall content myſelf with citing theſe verſes of 
Apollonius. | | | 


EcovTo TdpeE TiBapnvida yala. 
Ey tel ap Ks TekwlTH UT avbedas t 
ura xæs, 
Auro A $2Y4Xu01lw E ASY 48001 TECOWTES, 
Kpdaara Snadpuera Tai d" wnoueuory iS wd3 
"AVtegs, ds noeTpd As% via Too TWOYTAL, 


Eruperunt ad Tibarenorum terram. 
2 | 


unknown in France, and our lan was though 
incapable of it, But he has r evinced — 
contrary; and becauſe in opening our eyes he has 
diſplayed his addreſs and courage, we cannot par- 
don him the diſcovering our ſtupidity and ſloth. 
This is the conſequence of converſing with inſen- 
ſible wretches; we awake them to our prejudice, 
and becauſe they cannot deſpiſe us, they will not 
fail to hate us (50). ($9) Monf, a 
If you find here ſome lively marks of the admira- Rondel's Late, 
tion of Balzac, you may alſo obſerve the fertile effect from Maeſtricht, 
of ſo juſt an admiration. Mr du Rondel clearly dif. wm July to, 
covers that he is able to imitate what he ſo much ya- 
lues in this great model of majeſtic eloquence. | 


* CY 7 CY A R * 


G01 N 
le Vayer, 
fervations 
compofit! 
Livres, 7 
7 3 ef bis 10 
| oratins, Epi, a8. 30, 
ing James deſired to hear the ſtory, . is 2 Pris 
wer, 2, in 1210, 

tie th 


boni. 


(6) Nulla place. 
re diu nee vivers 


Quæ ſeribuntur 


finding no way to avoid it, he fetched ſeveral pro: 
found ſighs (3), he put his mouth a thouſand times (3) Some belizye 
to the brim of the glaſs, and as often withdrew it. “e Ws profane 
He called to his aſſiſtance all the fine ſayings of the 3 hors 
. es are in 
Greek and Latin Poets, and was almoſt the whole day the heat of thei 
in emptying by repeated trials this accurſed cup. You liquor) to apply 
will find this more agreeably related by Gaſſendus, in the words of the 
the following words. Contigit ut in quodam wirorum ry _— ; 
doctorum convivio, Doctor Thorius ipſi Peireſkio inpenti 8 
, pe Peireſtio ingenti 39. 
Scypho prebiberit : Ac ille quidem ſe excuſare, ob wa ſti- 
tatem pateræ; ob merum inſolitum; ob imbecillem Ho- 
machum ; ob compotandi infrequentiam : wverum cùm ni- 
hil admitteretur, petiit, ut ſaltem ſibi liceret, poſtquam 
Thorio fecifſet ſatis, ſuo arbitria præbibere. Annuerunt 
omnes, ac tum afſumptis, quaſi adigente neceſſitate ani- 
mis, facundum hauſit calicem, eodemque mox aqua op- 
pleto, Thorio intentans præbibit, totumque rurſus ( tan- 
quam injectum temperaturus merum ) abſorpfit. Ille quaſi 
fulmine ictus, delapſuſue e nubibus, viæ tandem ad ſe 
rediit, & quia ex condicto agebatur, neque reſilire fas 
erat, tam longa ſuſpiria e pectore duxit, toties admovit, 
removitque ora, tot interea carmina ex omnibus Græcis, (J Oaſſendus, 
Latiniſque Potis profudit, ut diem penè contriverit in- in Vita Peiref- 
fillande aquæ in inſuetum guttur. Atque id ipſum eft, ki, #6. , « 
quod Rex cum audiiſſet ex aliis, ex Peireſtii ore accipere ©, og; Os 


. Tom, , Tag. 
voluit (4). 263. cal. 2. 


(4) Strab 
in, pag. 


fs) Now 
Teverane 


culus, lib. v, capt 
xiv. : 


Lancelotti of Perugia has unjuſtly 
inſulted 


Ibi, cum è viris gravidæ mulieres reddiderunt fœtum, 
Ipſi verſantur in gemitu, & puerperio cubant, 

Capitibus circumvinctis: illæ rurſus molliter curant 

eſcis . 

Præbitis viros, & puerpera ipſis lavacra calfactant (1). (1) Apollovithy 

| Argenaut. lib, it 

Der. 1012, Pes 

m. 24%» 


Among the Tibarenians they retire. 

| Here, when the teeming wives are brought to bed, 
The men cry out, and he- in in their flead ; 
Bind up their heads, and make their auives take care 


| i . 
To nurſe them duell, and child bed baths ft "DW 


LY 


endus, 
Peiteſ- 
tt, ad 
6, Oper. 
Tag. 

. 2 


jodor. Si- 
lib, 4,69 


llonirs, 
2 lib, i, 
1012, l 
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TIBARENIANS. TIBUR. 


jnſulted Diodorus Siculus on this ſubject 


from a Precipice (a). 


Valerius Flaccus ſays the ſame thing (2), and if the 

(2) 2 33 of two Poets be inſufficient, the reader may 

2 148. peſides find that of an Hiſtorian, in the remark [A 
| of the article NY MPHODORUS. 

[B] Lancelotti of Perugia unjuſtly inſulted Diodorus 

Siculus on this ſubject.] He publiſhed a treatiſe in- 

tituled, Farfalloni de gli antichi Hiſtorici, where he 

abuſes © Diodorus Siculus, becauſe in the fourteenth 

« chapter of his fifth book, he affirms that the Cor- 

« fican women as ſoon as delivered, quitted their beds 

to their huſbands who lay-in in their ſtead. And 

« yet nothing is more common in the greateſt part of 

America; or elſe what is reported of Canada, and 

0 La Mothe * ſeveral other places, ought to be looked upon as 

k Vayer, Ob- „ mere cheats; which is not at all likely, conſidering 

frvations fur a , the condition of thoſe who inform us concerning 

N i that part of the world, and the impoſſibility of their 

if by ors, © entering unanimouſly into any agreement to deceive 

55g. 30, Edit» us (3). I wonder that le Mothe le Vayer takes no 

of Paris, 1681 notice of the Tibarenians nor of the antient Spaniards. 


7 : D ao 8 = 
Lo Tewpysot Yap avraAl, TEKETAL Te Pα¹,,½.a ot Tos 


Joni 4 Paoty excives avs” £hvTAV KaTaraAtvadcdg:i Mu- 
lieres enim agros colunt, & cum pepererunt, ſud loco 
(4) Strabo, 1. viros decumbere jubent, iiſque miniſtrant (4). - + - - - 


ti, page m. 114% For the avomen till the ground, and when they art de- 


TIB UR, a city of Italy near to, ind older than, Rome, called at preſent Tivoli. () Dionyſ. Ha- 


347 


[BJ. Theodoret obſerves that after the 
Tibarenians had received the Goſpel, they abrogated a cruel law which had been () Theodoretvs, 
obſerved amongſt them, which obliged them to throw their old people head-long 


Serm, ix, pag. 
615. 


livered of their children, nurſe their huſbands, aubo are 
put to bed in their room. Mr Colomies believed that 
this merry cuſtom which formerly was obſerved in 
Berne, viz. that as ſoon as a woman was delivered 


ſhe got up, and put her huſband to bed, who acted the 


fick wife, was derived from the Spaniards (5). He Y 3 . 
to the teflimony of Marcus Paulus Venetus, chap. 41 of riques, Page 25. 


adds, that this was practiſed by the Tartars, according 


the ſecond book of his travels. Note, that various cauſes 
might engage theſe nations to obſerve this cuſtom ; 
for it is not probable that the humour of turning hu- 
man life into ridicule, in order to attain the felicity 
which they placed in laughter, engaged the antient 
Corſicans, and the American nations, to agree with the 
Tibarenians in this practice. I ſhould be glad to be 
informed what reaſons prevailed with the nations of 
Canada, &c. who put the huſband to bed inſtead of 
the woman who was delivered. Would they by this 
means encourage him to get more children; would 
they induce him to it by the hopes of a good nurſing 
bout? Or do they fear that if the huſband were to 
have the trouble of acting the nurſe, he would be the 
leſs willing to make his wife ſick? But perhaps it 


would be found very difficult to account for ſo ridiculous 
a cuſtom. | | 


hes ale! It was built on the river Ania (a), either by the Aborigines, according to Dionyſius ji 47% 


lens. Halicarnaſſeus (b), or by a company of Gleeks from Peloponneſus (c), according to ſeveral 


other authors. 


Roman, Jb. 1, 


Italy [A], if we may believe Virgil, and we find that it made a very long and vigorous () See the re- 


A] It was in a wery flouriſhing condition wvhe 
FEneas landed in Italy.] Virgil reckons it amongt 
the great cities which armed againſt the Trojans. 


Quinque adeò magnz, poſitis incudibus, urbes 
Tela novant, Atina potens, Tiburque ſuperbum, 


(1) Virgil, En. Ardea, Cruſtumerique & turrigerz Antemnæ (1). 


lid, vü, ver. 
629. Five cities forge their arms: th' Atinian pow rs, 


Antemne, Tybur with her lofty towors, 
Ardea the proud, the Cruſtumerian town. 
| | 7 WALDEN. 


Leandro Alberti ſo ill underſtood this place, that he 
ſays, Tibur was one of the cities which forged arms 


- (2) Leandro Al- for ZEneas. * N'e fatto anche memoria, /ays he (2), 


ade Deſcritt, © eſſa città da Vergilio nel ſettimo libro annove- 
G tutta l' Italia, 


fi. 147, ven, Tandola fra quelle cinque città che fabricarono Varmi 


Edt. Vet, ad Enea coſi, 
1561. 


Quinque adeo, Cc. 


* This city is alſo recorded by Virgil, in his ſeventh book 
among thoſe which forged arms for Æucas, | 


Five cities, &C. 


Virgil in the ſame book mentions the names of the 


_ Tiburtine chiefs who went to the war againſt 
neas : | | 


Tum gemini fratres Tiburtia meenia linquunt, 
Fratris Tiburti dictam cognomine gentem, 


13) Virgil, ubi Catilluſque, acerque Coras, Argiva juventus (3). 


ra, ver. 67 O. 
Then tawo twin brothers from fair Tybur came, 
(Which from their brother Tyburs took the name, ) 
Fierce Coras, and Catillus woid of fear, 
Yeung Argive champions, in the front appear. 
| DRY DEX. 
Lloyd makes uſe of this paſſage to prove that Catillus 


and Coras built Tybur; but he falfifies the text, by 
reading mania condunt inſtead of mania linguunt. 


This is a way to find every where proofs for what- 


reſiſtance mk [4] 


ever we pleaſe, this is a way to make the honeſt 
reader believe any thing. But we ought not to look 


for an authority for the building of this city in theſe 
words of Virgil, but in thoſe of his commentator Ser- 
vius. De Gracia, /ays he (4), tres fratres venerunt 

ad Italiam: Catillus, Coras, Tybur vel Tyburnus. Virgil. En. 


(4) Servius, in 


Hi ſimul omnes unam fecere civitatem & eam de VII, ver. 670. 
« fratris majoris nomine Ybur appellaverunt: licet & | 


alias fecerint ſinguli. - - From Greece came into Ttaly 


three brothers; Catillus, Coras, Tybur or Tyburnus. 


* Theſe all in conjunction founded a city, and called it 
. Tybur from the name of their elder brother: tho" they 
each of them ſingly built others.” Pliny aſcribes the 
undation of this city only to one of theſe three 
Tentioned in theſe words of Servius, he ſpeaks, I ſay, 
oly of Tyburtus, who he pretends was the ſon of 


phiaraus, I have elſewhere (5) cited his words, (5) In the re- 


wich, containing ſomething very particular, I would mark [MJ], of 


adiſe the reader to turn to them. Others pretend the article AM- 
tha the three brothers mentioned by Servius were FHIARAUS, 
Ambhiraus's grandſons, and the ſons of Catillus, 

* Tþur, ſicut Cato facit teſtimonium, à Catillo Ar- 

cae præfecto claſſis Evandri; ficut Sextius, ab Ar- 

gi juventute. Catillus enim Amphiarai filius poſt 

proigialem patris apud Thebas interitum Oeclei 

avi iſſu (6), cum omni fcetu ver ſacrum miſſus tres | 

* libeis in Italia procreavit, Tiburtum, Coram, Ca- (6) Leandro Al- 
* tilluy, qui depulſis ex oppido Siciliz veteribus Si- berti Deſeritt. 


de Græc. Affect. 


cap. xvi, pag. 
It was already in a very flouriſhing condition, when Eneas landed in“ “ 


canis a nomine Tiburti fratris natu maximi urbem — . 
7 vocairunt (7). - - - Tybur, as Cato witnefſes, from fault I 8 
* Catilh the Arcadian Admiral of Ewvander's fleet ; as 


mandamento del 


* Sextiu, from the Argive youth. For Catillus the for ſuo avolo Tideo. 

* of Ampyaraus after the extraordinary death of his » - Ey com- 

* father \ Thebes, by the command of his grandfather Van f of 5 ps 

* Occlausguas ſent with all his family under a vow ©, 4 2 * 

* to Tach, tubere he begat three children, Tyburtus, Co- His "tranſlator 

* ras, aniCatillus, who, expelling the antient Sicanians is guilty of ano- 

© from a A of Sicily, called it Tybur from the name of ber in expreſ- 

* their eldehrother.” Salmaſius's cenſure on this paſ- At it hortatu 
1 - Tydei patrui. - - 

ſage of Sollus is very unjuſt. He ſtrangely exclaims By the advice of 

againſt this ithor. Sanum putamus fuiſſe Solinum bis uncle Tydexs, 

cum hæc ſiberet? Quis Siciliam pro Italia fanus 

* dixit ? . . 4Scio Sicanos Italiam olim tenuiſſe, . . . . (7) Solin. cap. ii, 


c Sed I dictam fuiſſe Siciliam, nemo, quod pag. m. 13. 
* ſciam, prodit; falſiſſimum igitur, & abſurdiſſimum 1 
* eſt, quod hd narrat Solinus (8). - - - Can ave be- (3) Salmaſ, Ex- 


. * . o . . o it, Plin, 
* lieve Solinus his wits auben he writes this? Who in Soli. fag. 61. 


« bis 
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348 1 TIB UR. 


(4) Se Livy reſiſtance againſt the Roman arms (4d), before it ſubmitted to that victorious Republic. 


vi. But it was at laſt obliged to ſubmit, in the year of Rome 403 (e). It is precended that 
Ute % this city, once ſo haughtily upbraided the Romans with it's ſervices to that republic, 
ius, pag. 


u. 195. Accord. that its deputies could obtain no other anſwer than theſe words, you are proud (F). The (+) $. the re 


ing to Sigonius, inhabitants had a particular devotion for Hercules, in honour of whom they built a mak [Ju 
in Faſtis, in : 


year 399. moſt magnificent temple [BJ. They alſo worſhipped with no ſmall zeal the god 
| Tiburnus 
© his ſenſes ever called Ital Sicdh. .... T know the cent temple.) Statius ranks Tibur amongſt the four 
© Stcanians formerly inhabited Italy.... . But that places where this deity was principally worſhipped. 


* [tal was ever called Sicily, no body, that 1 know of, 
* has ever advanced; and therefore what Solinus ſays Nec mihi plus Nemee, priſcumque habitabitur Argos, 


, © here, is moſt falſe and abſurd.” But preſently after Nec Tiburna domus, Soliſque cubilia Gades (19). 


he grows ſomewhat cooler, he ſuppoſes the fault is (19) Status, 


Iva I, J. 1 
N owing to ſome wretched Pedant who foiſted a gloſs Nor Nemea, nor old Argos will I oaun ſub fin, Re 
Y into the text of this author. Sed fortaſſe ita ſcrip- 83. 
| 5 « ſerat: qui depulfis weteribus Sicanis, à nomine Tiburti 
j © fratris natu maximi urbem vocaverunt, cum ſciolus 
l * aliquis heic Sicanos legeret, ad oram videtur addi- 
| 9 diſſe, ex oppidb Siciliæ quia ſcilicet putaret Sicanos 
(9) 1d, ibid, non alibi quam in Sicilia fuiſſe (9. But per- 
} © haps he wrote thus ; who, expelling the antient Sica- 
© nians, built a town, which they called Tybur, after 
the name of their elder brother, which ſome pretender 
© reading, ſeems to have added in the margin, from a 
—_ -- | city of Sicily, as thinking that there were no other 
© Sicanians but in Sicily, He did not obſerve that 


More favourite abodes, nor Tybur's town, 


Nor fartheft Gades where the fun goes down, 


This temple of Hercules was one of thoſe repoſitories 
where the richeſt treaſures were ſecured. Auguſtus | 
when he had occaſion, drew large ſums from thence (23) „ 
as well as from the capital, the temple of Antium, pig. xi 
and that of Lanuvium. He promiſed to pay intereſt | as 


40. 1, 


for them. Appian who relates this, adds, that in his 
time very conſiderable ſacred treaſures were ſecured in 


thoſe places (20). The following lines witneſs that (20) Appen, 


1 what he cites nine or ten lines after confounds all his „ were irequently contulted- in the temple dee Neg Fray | =_ 
C | criticiſm. * Quinimo Siculos illos veteres Tibur op- , . % %ꝗhh ſupra 
| pidum tenuiſle ſcribit Diony ſius lib. 1. Tap ols, 1 lia 0 
i « inquit, xa} is 7505 pov, lcp. T1 The ThAtos Quod ni empla darent alias Tirynthia ſortes, | 
| ö (10) 18, ibid, © 3vo udlerai SIKEALGN (10). For that the antient Tt Preneſtine poterant migrare ſorores (21). (27) Statius, 
© Sicilians inhabited the city of Tybur, Diomſius writes Silva III, . 
© booki. From whom, ſays he, even to this time one the Herculean temples ſilent avere, - 75 79%. 


* part of this city is called Sicilia) That is, part of Pp, yes fifters quickly wwou'd be there. 
the city Tibur is yet called Sicilia or Sicilium. Is not _ | 
this a manifeſt evidence that this place was ſo called 
before Tiburtus and his brothers drove out the Sica- 
nians? Why then is this trifling uſed either againſt 
1 |  Solinus himſelf or the preſent text of his book ? Note 
| OED = 1 eee "> _ * 1 es 2 ee eſidence, and remove to this charming place, if the 
11) Silius Ita- Hinc Jibur Catille tuum (II). - CAanmus your . | 
r r any nt IG were mat. GILG (cru piedl by other 


| Oracles. The commentators on this place are very 
"oP 7. 345. add theſe two verſes of Horace: much puzzled. Sabellicus owns (22) that he never (22) Se Birth 


met with any thing relating to this Oracle of Her. in Stetum, Sin: 


Theſe verſes are to be met with in one of Statius's 
Slvz, which was compoſed by him in compliment 
b Manlius Vopiſcus's country-ſeat near Tibur. The 
Oracle of Præneſte ſaith Statius, would gladly quit its 


= F * 
9 
— 
1 
24 


4 Nullam, Vare, facri vite priùs ſeveris arborem 


38 | n ER cules of Tibur, and is inclined to believe that this = 1 (39) Aul 
y i 612) Horat. Od. Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & mœnia Catili (12). paſſage rather regards the Oracle of Albunea, a deity, — neg 
xviii, lib, i, | 3 worſhipped in conjunction with Hercules by the in- = 
\ Varus, to plant the vine, ſuits beſt of all h habitants of Tybur. To this purpoſe are cited the 
\  Thbur's mild ſoil, and Catilus's wall. | following words, Quodque Albuna facras Tiberis 


per flumina ſortes, portarit (23) : - - And that Al. (23) Tibullus, 


— . — or 4 * Gs 2 4 
— — e ]7—,—,— ,,. , 


For the reſt, that this city was of Greek original, 3 * buna ſhall extend her Oracles over Jiber's ſtream: Eleg, v, ub. 65 Ho 
unanimouſſh confirmed by an infinite number of a- but with very little reaſon ; for this paſſage has no re- | Ode VII 
A thors. e lation to an Oracle which was to be conſulted at Ty- | 
| | | | bur, but to the books which a Sybil brought to 

—— Tibur Argeo poſitum colono Rome. Another commentator imagines that the fol- 

x () 14. Od. Sit meæ ſedes utinam ſenectæ (13) ! lowing paſſages of Propertius affords an authentic te- 

bl. VI, bb. ii. 5 15 = : | 

3 | ”_— _ r 8 4 feat, Nam quid Præneſtis dubias, 6 Cynthia, ſortes, 

. . Quid petis Aeæi mcenia Telegoni ? 

7 . ; Curve te in Herculeum deportant eſſeda Tibur ? 

| Ovid expreſſes it no leſs clearly: Appia cur toties te via ducit anum (24)? 983 

| | 2 . . « | | XXXilt, pag. . 

E: aL J on OO. Tiburis udi | Why to Præneſte her dark fate to know ; 476. 

| | ; 1 Stabant, Argolicz quæ poſuere manus (14). Why thus to Tuſculum, does Cynthia go! 

| | | rum, ver. 71. Moiſt bur s walls were ſtanding in thoſe da. 1 Ae 6_ by 222 / dio 2 9 

1 Which Argive hands of old were known to __ 870 7 A wo 

b:4 


| | , You fee plainly, ſays Barthius (2c), that Cynthia (25) ider — 
(15) Strabo, 4b, See alſo Strabo (15), Martial (16), and Aemidorus went to Tibur 4 conſult the Oude there, and was 32 cas 
v, pag. 165, cited by Stephanus Byzantinus (17) on theſs not this the Oracle of Hercules? I anſwer that Pro. envi fortes? 
(x6) Mart, Ei "oo N 1 omg gy mera is | RE} pertius does not ſay this voyage to Tibur was founded que ten Lo 
n, CNOPIn 29200 ſeven A . .* on that motive. What he obſerves about conſulting oil * bre 
: aut nobile, %% be (18), aut Per tranjam From... the Oracle extends no farther than the firſt verſe: rad — 
(17) Steph. By- n T_ _—_ — — Tibur is no more concerned in it, than the walls of pie konte, 
| zant. woe TI- ele ä 7 2 Telegonus, that is Tuſculum. The only thing we Barth, ibid. Paß 
Ri oo - - - This epithet n either 3 itimagnificence can learn from this paſſage of Propertius, with Wh oh 
| PI | 1 : en gard to Tibur is, that this city enjoyed the epithet o 
(18) Servius, in © or alludes obliquely to its behaviour, avh requiring on Hereulrum, This we may alſo be informed of from 
Virgil. An. a certain occaſion ſome aſſiſtance from th Senate which theſe words of Silius Tealiaus 
VII, ver. 639. , claimed as due in regard to former uices, all the 1 x ; | ilus Itali⸗ 
© anfever the Senate gave was, Ye are pud. | TY : ; 26) ng 2 
[B] The inhabitants had a particur devotion for Quoſque ſub Herculeis taciturno flumine muris mT S 
6 Hercules, in honour of whom they builts moſt magnifi- Pomiſera arva creant Anienicolzque Catilli (26) IO 2 
©: : 3 N f 4 | * | 
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i Pag. 


hullue, 
| lib, 1, 


ropert⸗ 
Eleg. 


pag. 


Vides clare 
bur petülle 
nam ad ca- 
s {ortes * 
zutem Hl 
lerculeæ 
hujus præ“ 
numen 
ungatur. 


b. Ibid. Pag 


| Silius Ital. 
lib, 10, Pe 
172. 


% Martial. 
Epig. Lili, J. 7, 
and Epige ii, 
hb, 1, Tc, 


28) Leandro 
Alberti, ubi 
ſupra | 


20) Strabo, lib. 
V, pap, 164. 


(30) Aul. Gel- 
lus, lib. x1x, 
eoþ, v. 


(41) Horat. 
Ode VII, lib. i. 


(42) Sueton, in 
Aug, cap, [xxti, 


(33) See the re- 
8. U If of 
the article HA. 
DRLAN, 


mark [C] of 


ſcription of Giovanni Antonio Campani (g). 


And Tybur's race who fruitful regions own, 
Where Anio's waves waſh the Herculean town. 


and from ſeveral epigrams of another author (27). 
Leandro Alberti has converted this epithet into a 
proper name, and to compleat his miſtake, he cites 
Strabo as well for this, as to prove that the city of 
Tibur was alſo called Cataracta. Fu altreſi nomi- 
« nata queſta citta (ſecondo Strabone) Herculeum . . . 
era anche nominata Caterratta (28). - - - This city 
« avas in like manner ( according to Strabo) named Her- 
© culeum .. . it was alſo called Cataracta. When in 


truth Strabo only ſays that there was at Tybur a tem 


ple of Hercules, and a cataract; that is, that the river 
Anio fell there with a rapid force from the precipice 
of a hill into a valley. TiBuee jr, 1 79 HAHN 
x21 0 1AdTLYPAKTHS" OV TOKEE . + s Aviov ap 
Us pe yds 1naTaATIATTAOV ei, Gapyſye Bα . 
Tibure fanum eſt Herculis & præceps aquæ dejectus 
cataractam vocant) quem facit Anio . . . ab excelſo 
loco in convallem dejiciens ſeſe profundam (29) - - - 


At Tybur there was a temple of Hercules, and a cataract 


occaſioned by the fall of the Anio from a very high place 
into a deep valley. | 


Note, that there was a very fine library in this 
temple : this is atteſted by Aulus Gellias. © Promit 
& bibliotheca Tiburti, quæ tunc in Herculis templo 


* ſatis commode inſtructa libris erat, Ariſtotelis li- 
* brum (30). - - He borrowed à book of Ariſtotle from 
© the Tybur library, which was then finely furniſhed 
« evith books in the temple of Hercules.” | 

[C] They alſo worſhipped with no ſmall zeal the god 
Tiburnus.] Conſult Cluverius in the fourth chapter of 
the third book of his aha antiqua, and the com- 


mentators on theſe words of Horace: Et præceps 


* Anio, & Tiburni lucus (31). - - And Anio's cata- 
* rad, and Tiburnus's grove.” | | | 


[D] The Romans built ſeveral country-houſes in the 


territories of this city.] The air all about this place 


was fine, healthful, and extremely refreſhing : the 


| foil was watered by an infinite number of rivulets and 
was very fertile. It is no wonder then if the Romans 


had in this place ſo many country-ſeats, ſo many or- 
chards, and fo many other conveniencies. The Em- 
peror Auguſtus frequently retired hither. © Ex ſe- 
ceſſibus præcipue frequentavit maritima, inſulaſque 
* Campanizz, aut proxima urbi oppida, Lanuvium, 
Præneſte, 'Tibur, ubi etiam in porticibus Herculis 
templi perſæpe jus dixit (32). - - - The retirements 


* he chiefly frequented, were thoſe on the ſea-coaſt, and 


* the iſlands of Campania, or the towns in the neighbour- 
* hood of Rome, Lanuvium, Praneſte, and Tibur, where 
© be often gave judgment in the porch of Hercules's tem- 
ple. The Emperor Hadrian (33) built a magnificent 
palace there. Zenobia had a retirement in the neigh- 


has deſcribed it very pompouſly (35). Cetronius who 
ſpent ſuch immenſe ſums in building, had a palace 
here which eclipſed the temple of Hercules. 


Adificator erat Cetronius, & modo curvo 
Litore Cajetz, ſumma nunc Tiburis arce, 
Nunc Præneſtinis in montibus, alta parabat 
Culmina villarum, Græcis longeque petitis 


Marmoribus vincens Fortunz, atque Her culis 
ædem (36). 
VOL. V. 


Tiburaus C J. The Romans built ſeveral country houſes in the territories of this city [D]. 


This has alſo been cuſtomary in later ages. The inhabitants of Tibur were put to the ſword 
by Totila's ſoldiers, in the year 545, as Procopius informs us. The German wars ruined 


Grata bonis, inviſa malis, inimica ſuperbis 
Sum tibi Tibur enim ſic Pius inſtituit (Y). 


The good to ſave, the bad and proud to bow, 
Tibur, to Pius I my building owe. 


349 


this city: Frederic Barbaroſſa cauſed the walls to be re-built, and enlarged it. Pope 
Pius II ordered a fortreſs to be built there, at the entrance of which is the following in- 


(g) Leandro Al- 
berti, Deſcritt. 
di tutta l' Italia, 
fol. m. 248. 


(5) Ex eodem 3 
ibid, 


Lloyd is extremely miſtaken when he ſpeaks of the mountain of Tibur, as of a place 


famous 


Cetronius does high coſtly villas raiſe 
With Grecian marble, which the fight amaze ; 
Some fland upon Caieta's winding ſhore, 
At Tibur's tow'r, and at Præneſte more. 
The dome of Hercules and Fortune ſhew 
To his tall fabrics like ſmall cots below. 


DryDEN. 


Shall we forget Horace, who had a houſe there which 
he frequently reſided at, and ſo earneſtly deſired might 


be the fixed retreat of his old age (37)? * Vixit plu- (37) See the mY 


« rimum in ſeceſſu ruris ſai Sabini aut Tiburtini : do- mark [A], d- 
muſque ejus oſtenditur circa Tiburtini lucum (38). - - tien (13). 
Hie ſpent great part of his time in his Sabine or Tibur (38) Seton, in 
retirement: and his houſe is ſhewn near the grove of Vita Horatii, 

* Tzbur.” He tells us that Munatius Plancus had a 

very beautiful houſe there (30). What I advanced in (39) Seu te ful- 
the beginning of this remark might be proved by a bentia fignis 


crowd of witneſſes, but I ſhall content myſelf with a 3 
few. | | 


bit 

| | h | Tiburis umbra 

Cum Tiburtinas damnet Curiatius auras | tui. 3 
. | | | I bether in ſbin- 

Inter laudatas ad Styga miſſus aquas. ing camps you 

Nullo fata loco poſſis excludere: cum mors Hay, | 
* 5 e Or to your Tyber 

enerit, in medio Tibure Sardinia eſt (40). hafte away: 
| | | | Horat. Od. VII. 
Since againſt Tibur's air Curiatius raves, = 


Sent from its pleaſant ſtreams to Stygian wares. 


No place can ſave you : when death leads the way, 
Tybur's as fatal as Sardinia. 


(40) Martial, 
Epig. lx, lib. iv. 


Theſe are verſes made upon the death of a man, who 
could not fave his life by breathing the fine air of 
Tibur : and the following were by the ſame author 
addreſſed to Fauſtinus, who enjoyed the refreſhment 
of this place, during the heats of the dog-days. 


Herculeos colles gelida vos vincite bruma, 

Nunc Tiburtinis cedite frigoribus (41). (4r) Iden, Epig. 

18 | | Ivii, lib. iv. 
In winter you th Herculean hills excel 


But now in their cool ſhade aue chuſe to dwell. 


J have already cited Silius Italicus, who calls the ad- 
jacent lands pomifera arva, - - - fruitful in apples; to 
which may be added theſe verſes of Horace. 


Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis (42). 
VII, lib. i. 
And Anio's Cat ra, and Tiburnus's grove, 
Where thro' moiſt orchards winding riv lets rove. 


Chriſtian Rome hath not been leſs charmed with the 
pleaſures of Tivoli ; for Leandro Alberti relates that 
the Prelates of the court of Rome, antiegtly paſſed 


the ſummer in this refreſhing air (43). Cardinal Hip- (43) Leandro 


polyto d'Eſte, as Moreri obſerves, built a very fine Alberti, De- 


palace there, with the moſt magnificent gardens in ſerittione d'Italia, 


the world. Uberto Folietta publiſhed a deſcription el. 148. 
of it which deſerves reading. See alſo the Itineraries 


of Italy, particularly thoſe of Andreas Schottus, and 
Geronimo Capugnani. 
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famous for the ivory found there EJ. He had better have been ſilent on this head, and 


have mentioned the fine quarries with which thoſe parts abounded [F]J. We muſt not 


forget the fountain and the goddeſs Albunea [G], one of the moſt memorable things in 


LE] Lhyd is extremely miſtaken when he ſpeaks of 
the mountain of Tybur as of a place famous for the ivory 
found there.] He may juſtly be accuſed of two groſs 
faults: Tiburtinus mons, faith he, locus ebore notiſſimus; 
and immediately after he cites two verſes of Martial, 
one out of the twelfth * * of the ſeventh book 

(44) De Tibur- (44), and the other out of the twenty-eighth of the 
tinis albeſcere eighth book (45). He plainly means that the moun- 
ee tain of Tibur produced Ivory; which ſhews he was 
'Tibur's bill can ignorant that Elephants teeth are the only ivory in 
Bleech, the world. For what Theophraſtus (46) ſays on this 
Mart. Epig. xii, head, amounts to nothing, and can by no means con- 
lib, vii, cern our Tiburtine mountain. This is Mr Lloyd's firſt 
falſity. His ſecond fault is that the firſt _ N 
b does not mention ivory; and that the ſenſe of the ſe- 
3 wol cond is not what Mr Lloyd ſuppoſes. He could 
The ivory white- make no manner of uſe of the firſt verſe without cit- 
ning on Jibur's ing the Poet's whole thought; which if he had done, 


(45) Et Tibur- 


"yy „ xx0;; All his readers would have diſcovered that he had pro- 
775. 2771 * duced a very ill proof. Let us by the way from hence 


infer, that it is good to diſtruſt all paſſages cited by 
(46) Theophra- halves under the ſpecious pretext of avoiding proli- 
1 mage = xity. Is it not better to be prolix, than to deceive 
reh 48 our readers? This is my maxim, for which reaſon I 
colore inveniri. have taken care that my citations ſhould give the au- 
Pliny, lib. thor's whole thought. Here is for inſtance the whole 
xxxwi, cap, epigram, of which Mr Lloyd has only given the firſt 


n. line; and even has not given that, as it is. 


Dum Tiburtinis albeſcere collibus audit 
Antiqui dentis fuſca Lycoris ebur, 
Venit in Herculeos colles : quid Tiburis alti 


(47) Martial, Aura valet? - parvo tempore nigra redit (47). 


Epig. xii, lib. | 
hs  Savarthy Lycoris hears with great delight, 
That Tibur's hills can make old ivory white : 
Thither ſhe goes, to bleach in Tybur's air; 


And ſoon returns, but black inflead of fair. 


Martial's thought is, that Lycoris having heard that 
old ivory whitened on the mountain of Tibur, went 

thither; but inſtead of bleaching her tawny com- 
plexion, ſhe turned black in a ſmall ſpace of time. 
He had made uſe of the ſame raillery before. 


Tibur in Herculeum migravit nigra Lycoris 
(43) Idem, Epig, Omnia dum fieri candida credit ibi (48). 
Ixii, lib. io, 7 | 


Herculean Tibur black Lycoris's ſeeks, 
In hopes its bleaching pow'r might reach her cheeks. 


— | : . 

Ramirez de Prado affirms that Pliny fays, the cool 

air of Tibur gives ivory a greater degree of whiteneſs 
(49) Lycorin ir- (49). He cites alſo Propertius and Silius Italicus, one 
ridet quæ cum of whom ſays (50). | | 
ſciret ebur can- | | | 
didius fieri fri- 
gidiſſima Tiburis 
aura ut Plin. 
Teſtatur. Laur. 
Ramirez de Pra- 


Ramoſis Anio qua pomifer incubat arvis 
Et nunquam Herculeo numine pallet ebur; 


7 Where Anio thro fruitful orchards flows, 
Epig. lxii, libs And ivory its unchanged whiteneſs ſhows, 8 
25 Which to th Herculean deity it owes. 


(co) Propert, 
Eleg. vii, lib, 
iv, ſub fin, 


(51) Silius Ita- 
licus, lib. x1, 


Pag. N. 490. 


(52) Paſcit, dixit 
pro ſuſtentat & 
conſervat. Ra- 
mir. de Prado, 


bi ſupr 4. 


And the other (5 1): 


Quale micat ſemperque novum eſt, quod Tiburis 
aura | 


Paſcit ebur (52). 


As the pure ivory, which in Tibur's air, 
Appears for ever new, for ever fair. 


Thus it plainly appears that Mr Lloyd hath impro- 
perly cited the ſecond paſſage of Martial, ſince it doth 
not ſignify that the Tiburtine mountain furniſhed ivo- 
'Ty 3 but only that the air there had the virtue to pre- 
ſerve the purity and brightneſs of ivory, and even to 
Tepair them. | 

2 


the 


Strabo ſpeaks of them, and obſerves that they 
furniſhed ſtone for the greateſt part of the edifices of 


Rome (53). The ſtones of Tibur were in great eſteem ; (;3) Strabo Is 


They were ſo hard, as to be proof againſt all heavy v, pag. 164, 


burdens and injuries of the weather; but the fire ſoon 


deſtroyed them. Tiburtini (Japides) ad reliqua 


* fortes, vapore diſſiliunt (54). - - - The Tiburtine flones (54) 


(2 The fine quarries with which thoſs parts' abound... 
ed. 


Pliny, 1, 


Bear every thing elſe, but fly with heat.” Theſe words *xxvi, cp, 
of Pliny will become more intelligible by comparing æxii, pag. m, 


them with the following : © Tiburtina vero & quæ 33+ 


* eodem genere ſunt omnia, ſufferunt & ab oneribus 
& a tempeſtatibus injurias : ſed ab igni non poſſunt 
eſſe tuta: ſimulque ut ſunt ab eo tata, diſſiliunt & 
diſſipantur, ideo quod temperatura naturali paryo 


are not at all ſecure from fire: for as ſoon as they 
are affected with that, they ſplit and fly in preces, be- 
cauſe of their having fo very little moiſture in their 
natural temperature.” Pliny relates as a witty re- 
partee what Cicero ſaid to the people of Chios, who 
out of oſtentation ſhewed him the walls of their houſes 
built with ſpeckled marble. I ſhould admire them 
much more, ſaid Cicero, if they had been built with 
Tiburtin2 ſtone. Primum, ut arbitror, werficolores 
iſtas maculas Chiorum lapicidine oftenderunt, cum ex- 


c 
« 
* 
6 
* 
« 
. 
c 


6 


firuerent muros, faceto in id M. Ciceronis ſale : omnibus 


enim oſtentabant ut magnificum. Multo, inquit; magis 


mirarer, fi Tiburtina lapide feciſſetis (56). A very (56) Plinus, IB. 


ſunt humore (55). - - - Thoſe of Tibur, and all of that (55 Vitruvius, 


kind, bear all injuries from-weights and weather ; but lib. ii, cap. wii, 


learned man pretends that if theſe ſtones had been *x#»!, cap. vi, 
tranſported to the iſle of Chios, they would perhaps g. 287. 


have been more eſteemed, becauſe far fetched (57). 
This is not unlikely: but I do not believe that Cicero's 
raillery was grounded upon this foundation ; he ſeems 


(57) Rome val- 
garis in eam ad- 
g vectus inſulam 
rather to have meant only this: you buy your marble accepiſſet fortat. 


very cheap, your iſland produces it, do not brag there- fs ab loci und- 


fore of the 


[]; We muſt not forget the fountain and the godaeſs 


Albunea.] Let us begin this note with a paſlage of 


Virgil. 


At rex ſollicitus monſtris, oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucoſque ſub alta 
Conſulit Albunea : nemorum quæ maxima ſacro 
Fonte ſonat, ſævumque exhalat opaca mephitin. 
Hinc Italæ gentes, omniſque Oenotria tellus, 

In dubiis reſponſa petunt (58). 


Latinus, frighted with this dire oftent, 

For counſel to his father Faunus went, 

And fought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea's ſulphrous fountain hye. 
To thoſe the Latian, and the Sabine land 
Fly, when diftreſsd, and thence relief demand. 


I omit the remainder of this paſſage, and only ob- 
ſerve that it informs us, that thoſe who conſulted 
this Oracle ſlept on the ſkins of their victims, and 


received their anſwer during their ſleep. It doth not 


appear certainly from theſe words of Virgil, whether 
the god Faunus reſided in the Albunean grove; for 
the — of Grammar allow us to believe that King 
Latinus conſulted the Oracle of Faunus, and the ſa- 
cred Albunean groves, that is to ſay, that he inform- 
ed himſelf of the pleaſure of the gods in two different 
places : but yet the moſt reaſonable meaning of theſe 
words ſeems to be, that the King conſulted the Oracle 
of Faunus in the ſacred Albunean grove. There is 
one ſmall difficulty to get over, which is, that no per- 
ſon, that I know of, informs us that there was any 


Oracle of the god Faunus at Tibur. This city. adored 


Hercules as their grand Divinity : their other deities 
were Tiburnus and Albunea. Faunus is not mention- 
ed. Will any one ſay that Virgil was not here con- 
cerned to accommodate his fiftions to tradition? This 
may perhaps be more true than - probable. However 


it be, we may obſerve that Albunea was at the _ 


umptuouſneſs of your buildings. Your Peteezur inter. 
g | : capedine pretium, 
riches and expences would appear more magnificent, 11,,4:;n, in Pin. 
if the materials of your buildings were brought from #414. 


'Tibur. © 


(58) Virgil. Zn, 
lib, vii, ver. 81. 


(59) Se 
lane un 
men e 
& ſilvæ 
in Virg 


þb, it, 


(60) Ir 
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Vil, l 
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(63) 8 
, Pag 


(64) J 
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lib. xx. 
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(65) 8 
Avguſt 
Ixxxii. 


(65) C 
Ital, ar 
ui, cap 
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lib, 1, 
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the neighbourhood of Tibur, 


um time the name of a grove, of a fountain (59), and of 
59) deen. „ geity of the mountain of Tibur (60). She onl - 
ane unum 2 * 4 deity ot the 11 : n y 4a8p 
men eſſe fonts ears under the notion of a fountain in theſe words of 
& ſilvie- W * Horace, & domus Albunez reſonantis (61): - - And Al. 
1 1 5 32. Junca's murmuring fountain: In the words of Vir- 
1 gil before quoted, ſhe appears under the notion of a 
6% In Tibur- grove as well as of a fountain ; but the following paſ- 
tins aliſimis ſage of Lactantius elevates her to a goddeſs : Decimam 
montibus- Id. 1% J rtini, nomine Albuneam, que Tiburi colitur, ut dea, 
juxta ripas amt Anienis : Cujus in gurgite Simulachrum 
jus inventum efſe dicitur, tenens in manu librum. Cu- 
jus ſacra Senatus in Capitolium tranſtulerit (62). That 
62) Iactant. is, Albunea was the tenth of the Sibyls and worſhip- 
3%, i, Dirin. ned at Tibur as a goddeſs ; and her image was report- 
luſtitut. caß. , ed to have been found with a book in her hand in 
page n. 19s the gulph of Anio. Note that ſome are of opinion that 
o, 1b, the ſountain Albunea was only another name for thoſe 


(61) Horat. Ode 
VII, lib. i. 


(63 Strab 


©, page 164. mineral waters called Albula or Albulz. Strabo ſays 


they were cold, that they aroſe from ſeveral ſprings, 
(64) Juxta Ro- and either drank or bathed in, cured ſeveral diſcales 
mam Albule 4 (63). Pliny aſcribes to them only the virtue of heal- 


per eh ing wounds (64) : but Suetonius (65) does not ſpeak 
medentur. Tl. 


15, xxxi, cap, of them with this reſtriction. Cluverius (66), who 


i, . 779. believes them to be the fountain Albunea, may al- 
ledge this reaſon for it: this fountain according to 

(63) Sueton- in Virgil ſtunk, 

Avguſto, cap. 

Ixxxii. 9 i NE” 

; Sævumque exhalat opaca Mephitim (67). 

(65) Cluver. | | 

Ital, antiq, lib. 

u, cape X, 


And ſhaded o'er emits a fulph* rous ſmell, 


(67) Virgil, En. 
ub. vil, ver. 82. 


| (58) Martial, 


Ib. i, Epig. xiii. 
dee alſo Epig. iv, 
lib. iv, and Sta- 
tus Silva ii, 


lib, i, ver. 75. 


But according to Martial and ſeveral others this qua- 
lity belonged to the mineral waters called Albula or 
Albule. | 


Canaque ſulfureis Albula fumat aquis (68). 


And ſaulphorous fleams riſe from pale Albula. 


TILLET (Jonny pv) in Latin Tilius, 


T. 
. 
Therefore, c. Note, that Albula was a ſmall river 


which diſcharged itſelf into the Anio, whoſe principal 
ſpring according to Cluverius was the fountain Al- 


bunea, This author believes that the image of the 


Tiburtine Sibyl or Albunea was reported to be found 
in this fountain. He adds that the antients made a 
deity of this ſpring, and conſecrated to it a grove, a 
Temple and an Oracle (69), and that it appears from 
an epigram of Martial that there was a grove conſe- 
crated to the Muſes in this place (70). But the laſt 


is utterly falſe, and Cluverius read too haſtily the fol- 
lowing words of Martial. | 


Itur ad Herculei gelidas qua Tiburis arces, 
Canaque ſulfureis Albula fumat aquis. 

Rura, nemuſque ſacrum, dilectaque jugera Muſis 
Signat vicina quartus ab urbe lapis : 

Hic rudis æſtivas præſtabat porticus umbras, 
Heu quam, &c (71). | 


To Jibur's airy towers where leads the way 
And ſulph' rous ſteams riſe from pale Albula : 

De fourth mile ſtone points out the ſacred grove, 
And pleaſant fields, ſeats which the Muſes love. 
Here the rude porch yielded a ſummer ſhade, 
Alas how, Oc. | 


If he had conſidered them with the leaſt attention, 
he would have found that they did not in the leaſt 
concern Tibur but another place in the road thither, 
four miles from Rome. It is not even certain that 
there was in this place a grove conſecrated to the 
Muſes : it may be ſuppoſed that Martial meant no- 


thing more, than that Regulus's lands were beloved yerf of Martial. 


by theſe goddeſſes (72). We ought to take notice 


that Martial has placed a diſtance of twenty miles be- (73) Mart. Epigs 


twixt Rome and Tibur (73). 


© 


35! 


(69) That 's, 
the Oracle of 
Faunus. 


(70) Sed & Ca- 
mznarum five 
Muſarum 7bidem 
fuifſe nemus ex 
Martialis Epigr, 
xiii, lib. 1, colli- 
gere datur, E- 
pitome Cluverii, 
per Bunonem 
Ital. antiq. Ib. 
ii, cap. æ, pag. 
431. 


(71) Mart, Epig. 


Xiii, lib. ts is 


(72) So Farnaby 
underſtands that 


lvii, lib, 1. 
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(a) Erzzlifneys Regiſter to the Parliament of Paris, was born in Angoumois (a), and flouriſhed in the X VIth 
century. He applied himſelf with ſurprizing diligence to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of France; 
avi, circa fn, and it may be ſaid, that no body has ever yet treated this great ſubject according to the plan 

which he laid down. He not only propoſes to give a particular account of the wars, and 
general events which are to met with in the meaneſt Chroniclers; but he likewiſe inquired 


agro oriundus. 


Thuanus, 156. 


pax, m. 974+ 
Sammarthanus, 
Elogior, 776. 11, 
5 ag. mM, $0, 
expreſſes himſelf 
thus ; Ducebant 
Tilii genus ſuum 
ab Engoliſma, 
La Croix du 
Maine 75 miſtaken 
in filing the bro. 
ther of this per- 
ſon a gentleman 
of Paris, 


into (Y) whatever related to the domains of the crown, the laws and ordinances, the antient (4) See his own 


words in the re- 


torm of government, the perſon and houſhold of the king, the officers of the crown, the 
grandees of the realm, the creation of their offices, ranks, duties, and undertook to ex- 
plain all this by authentic records, whereof he gave catalogues which were very curious 
and inſtructive. He would have carried on his work much farther, if the court had fur- 
niſhed the neceſſary expences ; but he complains that he was obliged to put a ſtop to it, 
becauſe he was not aſliſted in the great charges which his inquiries made unavoidable [A.] 


[A] He complains that he was obliged to put a flop 
to it, becauſe he was not aſſiſted in the great charges 
. unavoidable.) This particular, which will with- 
out doubt be agreeable to curious readers, is to be met 
with in the epiſtle dedicatory of his work. I ſhall 
cite a long paſlage of it, fince it will acquaint us with 
ſeveral circumſtances of this author's undertaking. It 
muſt be remembred that he addreſſes himſelf to 


Charles IX. * Having with very great labour and 


expence ſearched, ſince my inſtitution in my office, 
an infinite number of regiſters of your parliament, 


in your kingdom, and, by the permiſſion of the late 
King, your father, (whom God abſolve) had acceſs 
to your treaſury of charters, and inſpected them all 
by his command, and upon his declaration that he 
would bear the charge, and recompence my aſſiſtants, 
(who muſt neceſſarily be very many in works of this 
kind), I undertook to compile in an hiſtorical form, 
and according to the order of reigns, all the differences 
of this third line now reigning with its neighbours, 
the domains of the crown by provinces, the laws 
and ordinances from the Salic law by volumes, and 
reigns, and, in a particular collection, what relates 
to the perſons and families of our kings, the antient 
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form of government of the three eſtates, and the 


examined the libraries and charters of ſeveral churches 
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A {mall 


courſe of juſtice in the ſaid kingdom, together with 
the changes which have happened therein. Pliny 
relates, that King Alexander the Great expended 
eighty thouſand talents, which amount to forty eight 
thouſand crowns, in voyages, and other charges 
which were neceſſary to attain the knowledge of the 
properties of animals, whereof Ariſtotle by his com- 
mand compoſed fifty books. The eighth part would 
have ſerved to compleat my ſaid works, which I 
began to apply my ſelf to with great diligence, and 


relating to the ſaid differences, one to the ſaid ordinan- 
ces, and one to the perſons and families royal : but it 
happened to me as Mr Girard de Mountagu, Secretary 
and Treaſurer of the Charters to King Charles V, 
writes in the prefatory epiſtle to the Repertory-Gene- 
ral, and Regiſter of the ſaid Treaſury marked A. A. 
that ſome of his predeceſſors in the ſaid office had 
begun a work relating to the ſaid Treaſury, but left 
it imperfect, for want of being able to bear the ex- 


Protonotary, and Secretary to the king, and 


mark [A]. 


preſented to his Majeſty ſix volumes of them: four 


« pence, and ſo have I been forced to do. For how- 


ever, the ſaid King, and the Queen your mother 
declared their pleaſure, and even frequently gave 
© their command, for the furniſhing the charges, and 
© recompence for my aſſiſtants, and in order to per- 
« fe the ſaid works, they produced no _ and 
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(1) Du Tillet, 
Epiſtle to King 
Charles IX, de- 
fore his collection 
of the Kings of 


(3) Idem, pag, 
268, 
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A ſmall part only of his vaſt collections has been publiſhed [B J. If he acquired a 


great reputation by this exact knowledge of the conſtitution of the kingdom, he on 


the other hand amaſſed great riches [CJ, by his great aſſiduity in the particular fun- 


ctions of his office. The book which he publiſhed in the year 1560, concerning the 


king's majority, rendred him odious to the Proteſtants. They refuted it, and he 
reproaches one of their Hiſtorians for ſuppoſing that he never made them any re- 


I was abandoned, and even reproached by my faid 
aſſiſtants, whom I had entertained a long time, partly 
at my own expence, and partly fed with the hopes of 
the ſaid recompence. This, I ſay, in my excuſe, and 
to teſtify the infinite regret which I have upon being 
diſabled from doing that ſervice to your crown 
which I wiſhed, not aſcribing to others that misfor- 
tune, (if it be one}, yet notwithſtanding this accord- 
ing to my duty I have upon my own ſole bottom, 
as far as I was able continued part of my under- 
taking I have enlarged by one half the col- 
lection concerning the perſons and families Royal, 
and, if I live, I will purſue and perfect what relates 
to the three eſtates, and to the courſe of juſtice in 
your ſaid kingdom (1) '. | 

[BI A ſmall part only of his vaſt collections has been 
publiſhed.) We have juſt now ſeen that they conſiſted 
of {ix volumes, and that while he was waiting for aſſi- 
ſtance to put the finiſhing hand to the five firſt, he 
prepared the ſixth, and dedicated it to Charles IX. 
It was printed under this title, Recueil des Roys de 
France, leurs Couronne & Maiſon : but I would not 
warrant that it had the ſame title upon the firſt publi- 
cation ; for Du Verdier Vau-Privas (2), and La Croix 


A “f a mů¹uö. Cs 


du Maine (3), mention only this Title, Memoires & 


Recherches touchant plufieurs choſes memorables pour 


I intelligence de PT Eftat & des Affaires de France. La 


Croix du Maine adds that this book firſt printed a? Rouen 
in the year 1577 for Philip de Tours, was reprinted at 


Paris by James du Puis, and that this ſecond edition 


is much more full and correct, and was reviſed by the 


_ author's manuſcript, <vith ſeveral figures and pourtraits 


of the Kings of France, their coins, and other remarkable 


things which avere not in the firſt edition. After this 


he particulariſes the works not printed, and places in 
this liſt the collection relating to the perſons and families 
royal, and the treatiſe on the King's majority. This is a 
miſtake, ſince it is certain that the latter of thoſe two 
books had already been publiſhed in 1560, and per- 
haps alſo the former is the ſame with that juſt now 
mentioned by La Croix du Maine to have paſſed two 
editions. Note, that ſoon after there was publiſhed 
a work of du Tillet in Latin concerning the hiſtory 
of France : it was printed at Frankfort in the year 
1579, under the Title Commentarii de Rebus 
Gallicis. | 

The Bookſeller who publiſhed the Collection of the 
Kings of France, their crown and family, gave hopes 


that the heirs of du Tillet would not ſtop there. Now 
(4) In the Ad- Jet the name, ſays he (4), the praiſe, and the memory 


vertiſement to 


of the ſaid Sieur du Tillet be perpetuated in this kingdom, 
let them be perpetuated every where elſe ..... And to 
the gentlemen, his ſons, in like manner, let thanks be given 
in the name of us all, whom they have not only obliged 
ewith the impreſſion and publication of this work : but 
alſo promiſe us others too of the ſame hand, and of the 
like matter, having a great regard and zeal for the 


grandeur of our nation, and the ſingular pleaſure and 
fatisfafion of every one, who is defirous to be informed 


in things of this kind, no leſs than their late Father. 


Reader, Hawing follicited and obtained from them this 


confiderable promiſe for your uſe and benefit, 1 alſo take 
upon my ſelf, and engage to remind them of it continually, 
out of the defire I have to procure and communicate to you, 


by my impreſſion, ſomething which may confirm and preſerve 


you in the opinion you may hade already concetved of me, 


that I do and ſhall always make it my buſineſs to publiſh 


ſuch books as may prove very greatly to your advantage. 


Adieu. I think that after the firſt edition of this col- 
lection, the ſons of John du Tillet furniſhed the Book- 


ſellers ſucceſſively with the following additions. I. 4 


collection of the ranks of the grandees of France. II. An 


account of every family of the kings and grandees of 
France, III. A collection of the wars and treaties of 


peace, truces, and alliances, between the kings of France 
and England. IV. A memoir and admonition concerning 


the liberties of the Gallican Church, Theſe four pieces 
2 


ply [D]. They publiſhed ſome diſadvantageous things of him, as the motives to his 


work, 


are to be met with in my edition, which is that of 
Paris (5) 1618 in 4to, with a chronicle, by way of 
abridgment, of the kings of France, compoſed by 
John du Tillet, Biſhop of Meaux, brother to the 
Regiſter. | 

La Croix du Maine did not know that our John du 
Tillet was the author of an Iaſtitution of a Chriſtian 


Jather to his children, which was printed at Paris in 


the year 1563 in 4% I find in the catalogue of the 
Archbiſhop of Rheims's library (6), Sommaire de 
P Hiftoire de la guerre faite contre les Albigeois, extraite 
du Treſor des Chartes par Fean du Tillet, à Paris chez 
Robert Nivelle 1590 i» 8. Mr Teiſſier obſerves that 
there is alſo a book intitled Pontificum aliquot Romano- 
rum exempla cum Ethnicorum Principum geſtis com- 
parata, printed in the year 1576, compoſed by Fobn 
Tilius (7). He knows not which of the two brothers 
is the author of it. I do not know it neither: I onl 
know that this work was printed at Amberg, in the 
year 1610 in Byo. 

[C] If he acquired a great reputation... he amaſ. 
fed . . . . great riches.) Thuanus furniſhes me with 
this circumſtance, tho” he does not expreſs it in the 
ſame manner as I have done. I ſhall give 
the words of this great Hiſtorian. * Qui (Jo. Tilius) 
cura, diligentia, & ſumma in ſao munere aſſiduitate, 
non ſolum ingentes opes, ſed veram gloriam, & qua 
majorem nemo noſtrorum antea meruit, exacta juris 
noſtri & Franco-Galliæ omnis antiquitatis cognitione 
ſibi comparavit (8). -- John du Jillet, by his care, 
diligence, and extreme application in his office, not only 
acquired great riches, but alſo true ghry, to which 
none of our countrymen were more entitled, by his 
exatt knowledge of all the laws and antiquities of 
France.” | 
[D] He reproaches one of their Hiftorians for ſuppoſing 
that he never made them any reply.) Whenever we 
mention the diſputes of authors, we ought not to neg- 
left obſerving what was the firſt occaſion of them, and 


aa a aA a aca aA __A 


(5) By Peter 
Mettayer. 


(5) At pag. 266, 


col. 2. 


(7) Teifher, 
Addit, aux 
Eloges, Tom, A 
Pag. 345, 


($) Thuanus, 
lib. xlvii, pag. 
m. 974, cal. 2. 


what was the ſubject of their writings. We muſt not 


therefore be under any concern, if ſome readers ſhould 
think the following quotations too long. Charles YV 
had paſſed at the wood of Vincennes in the year 1374, 
an ordinance concerning the Kings of France, attaining 
their majority on their entering into the fourteenth year, 
which was approved, and publiſhed in parliament, the 
King being preſent, and holding his bed of juſtice, the 
twentieth of May, one thouſand three hundred and 


ſeventy frve. Notwithſtanding, after the deceaſe of the 
ſaid King Henry II, when his eldeſt ſon King Francis II. 


took the crown at the age of fifteen years, five months, and 
taventy one days, and being alſo married, ſome deſiring lo 
change the religion in that kingdom, reflected, by audacious 
writings, upon the adminiſtration of the ſaid King, and 
of the Queen his mother as unlaxwful : to whom I pre- 
ſented at that time a piece intitled, Pour la Majorite du 


Roy tres-Chreſtien contre les rebelles. For the majo- 


rity of the moſt Chriſtian King againſt the rebels, Their 
Majeſties having ſeen it, and found that the authority 
of the ſaid King was therein aſſerted and proved, 
commanded that it ſhould be printed and publiſhed. 1 
remonſtrated that it was not drawn up with any other 
view than for inſtruction and advice, in order that the 


ſaid authority might not be ſuffered to be infringed, avhich 


might be preſerved and ſecured without the printing that 
piece. However to inform every one of the right of the 
ſaid King, their ſaid Majeſties perſiſted in ordering the 
faid impreſſion. Which being finiſhed, there came out 
ſoon after an anſwer to it, under the title of Legitime 
Conſeil, --- Lawful Advice, to which I replied by another 
piece, intitled, Pour Ventiere Majorite du Roy tres- 
Chreſtien, contre le Legitime Conſeil malicieuſement 
intitule par les rebelles, For the full majority of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, in anſwer to the Lawful Advice lo 
intitled by the rebels, vbich put a full op to them. This 
anſwer was paſſed over without the leaſt notice by that 
inpoſtor in his commentaries on the ftate of religion, and 
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work, and went ſo far back as to relate the facts which they pretended were the cauſe of | 


his averſion for Renaudie, the chief of the conſpiracy of Amboiſe [E]. I ſhall reci 


m the republic publiſhed without any name. But the 


pe 


ſaid piece itſelf flill extant is ſufficient to convict him of an 


impudent calumny both in this and other particulars (9). 
The perſon he calls an impoſtor was the Preſident 
de la Place, who has given but a very indifferent cha- 
rafter of him in his hiftory. We ſhall take a ſhort 
view of this ſcene. La Place gives at firſt (10) a par- 
ticular account of the ſeveral books and libels publiſhed 
againſt the houſe of Guiſe in the reign of Francis IT. 
He ſays afterwards that they were anſwered by John 
du Tillet by a piece intituled the Majority of the 
King (11). He gives a very ſhort abſtract of this 
work, and concludes it in theſe words (12): And 


« laſtly, he addreſſes himſelf to thoſe who declare 


« that they make profeſſion of the goſpel, telling them 
that their aſſertion was falſe, and that what they 
« profeſſed was rather a novel opinion, calling their 
« preachers mutinous and ſeditious: and concluding 
« that God would bleſs the arms that ſhould be made 


uſe of againſt them.” He adds, that almoſt as ſoon 


as this book abas publiſhed there was an anſwer made to 
it, of which he gives an exact ſummary, and does not 
forget to enlarge upon the perſonal reflexions therein 


uſed. * It was added, ſays he (13), that the author 


of the ſaid book, being advanced to honour and 
« dignity by the liberality of the Kings of France, 
* (whoſe pen ought to have been conſecrated and dedi- 
« cated only to maintain equity, the ſtates, and policy 
* of this kingdom, and the authority of juſtice) had 
very much forgot himſelf, by endeavouring to con- 
firm the authority of thoſe who have never ceaſed 
to pervert all orders whatſoever hitherto obſerved in 
this kingdom, without returning any anſwer, deli- 
« berately, and with deſign, to what had been alledged, 
that thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe were abſo— 
* lutely incapable of the places they held. And ap- 
« pearing as if he had no regard to this, he fell foul 
upon thoſe who were no way to blame, and who in 
proper time and place would not be backward in 
© their own defence: but this author at laſt painted 
* himſelf to the life in the colours of Achitophel, 
© whom he exactly reſembled in the counſel he gave 
Hat the concluſion of his book. For as the former 
© adviſed the purſuing the loyal party who were for 
« ſupporting their King againſt the uſurper Abſalom : 
© ſo the latter adviſes the putting them all to the 
* ſword, declaring himſelf by this a rebel, and trai- 
tor, and defiring nothing but cruelty, confuſion, 
and the deſtruction of the kingdom.” Here the 
ſcene ends : and, to ſpeak freely of it, we muſt 
allow it to be either too ſhort or too long. For if 
the Hiſtorian had a mind to ſay nothing of du Tillet's 


reply, he ought to have paſſed over the anſwer of 


the Proteſtants ; and fince he did not think proper to 
ſuppreſs the latter, he ought not to have ſuppreſſed the 
former. We ſhall ſee preſently that he is not the only 
perſon who has been guilty of this ſmall ſin of omiſſion, 
and that others have been guilty of ſomething worſe, 


LE] Hey publiſhed ſome diſadvantageous things of 


im, as the motives to his work, and went fo far back as 
to relate the facts... the cauſe of his averſion for. 


the chief of the conſpiracy of Amboiſe.] Louis de Regnier, 


Sieur de la Planche, having given almoſt word for 
word the ſame account with the Preſident de la Place, 
itopped ſhort all at once, without ſaying one word of 
John du Tillet's reply. He did even much worſe ; 
for he affirmed that this author being preſſed to reply, 
anſwered, that it was much better not to make any 
reply. There were ſeveral other perſons who took 
* pen in hand in anſwer to du Tillet's book, but if 
* I was to give an account of them all, it might give 
* the reader too much trouble. Theſe anſwers falling 
* into the hands of the Cardinal, he ſent for du 
* Tillet, and his brother the Biſhop of St Brieu, and 
deſired them in the preſence of his moſt intimate 
and familiar friends to write a reply. For, faid he, 
* I am afraid theſe pieces will make their way into 
* Germany, and break the King's meaſures, ſince the 
* Princes, namely the Proteſtants with whom we 
would keep friendſhip, are very great readers of ſuch 
books: and whence once they have made an im- 
preſſion on their heavy brains, it is not eaſy for the 
* ſecret agents we have among them to find meaus to 
VOL. V. No. CXXVIII. 
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deface them. On the contrary, this greatly opens 
the way for the Huguenots to procure audience, in 
ſuch ſort that we cannot ſo readily play upon theſe 
Princes as we could wiſh, and we are the more fre- 
quently defeated in our deſigns. It is ſaid that du 
Tillet excuſed himſelf very earneſtly, becauſe the 


hiſtories of France : ſo that this would be only fur- 
niſhing freſh matter for the Huguenots, to write on 
and over-load the Cardinal, and his family with 
abuſe. That among thoſe deſperate perſons, there 
were ſome of ſurprizing parts, who had no other 
way of maintaining their credit, or ſupporting their 
cauſe, but by their writings. So far ought we to 
be from giving them the leaſt handle of this kind, 
that inſtead of writing we ought to employ againſt 
their perſons and effects all the ſeverities that can be 


ing, and to diſcourage their writings: which was 
Judged the beſt expedient by all the company, and 
that the Cardinal might write particular letters to 

the German princes, which would ſerve as an ample 
vindication againſt all calumnies that might be 

charged upon him, and not being publiſhed in print 
would not be contradicted. And this he promiſed 

to do as what was moſt adviſeable (14). 

The hiſtory from which I take this paſſage is a book 
which it would be very hard for an infinite number of 
perſons to meet with : the bare citing it therefore will be 
of little or no ſervice to them; the only true way to 


ſatisfy them is to relate here at full length the account 


we there find concerning the motives of du Tillet. 
It is an account full of very curious and remarkable 
matters. I ſhall herefore give it here, without being 
afraid of tiring the reader with the prolixity of the 


| quotation. | 


218}. Da; TU, . . +> 
* regiſters and records of the Parliament of Paris, be- 
gan to look into them; and finding ſeveral memo- 
* rable pieces which had been quite forgot by our 


te (c) (e) In 


mar 


ſubje& was difficult, and too much cleared up by the 


contrived ; in order to take from them all firm foot- 


8 
k [Z}. 


( 14) La Planche, 
Hiſtoire de Fran- 


370, 


ois II, Pag. 
& ſeg. 


. rummaging the antient (15) Ibid. pag. 


372, & ſeg. 


* Hiſtoriographers, either through careleſſneſs or igno- 


* rance, he propoſed to make a colle&ion of them 
for the ſervice of poſterity. This being intimated 


© tothe King (16), he found it would be very proper 


and uſeful in regard to his own intereſt, and that of 
the kingdom. And therefore commanded him to 
purſue it with diligence ; and as it was a work of 
great expence, money was given him for the under- 
taking, with the promiſe of a reward. Becauſe 
alſo it was proper for him to be aſſiſted with regiſters 
and informations from the chamber of accounts, 


(16) The author 
ſpeaks of Fran- 


cis I. 


from the treaſury of charters, and other places, he 


had letters containing very expreſs command, to 
give him admittance to them, and to let him take 
whatever he ſhould have occaſion for. In which he 
uſed an extreme diligence. But having advanced the 
work, the king died, without du Tillet's receiving 


the reward he expected. And what ſurprized him 


more was, that after the death of the king, all his 
friends found themſelves eſtranged or baniſhed from 
the court, ſo that his place of Regiſter was in great 
danger by. reaſon of its value, and becauſe thoſe of 
the houſe of Guiſe had at that time begun a method 
of diſtributing among their friends all the offices, and 


on. Du Tillet had then only acceſs to the Conſtable, 
whom he made acquainted with the command he 


had received from the late king, and the ſervice that 


France ought to expect from it. In which he did 
not forget the pains he had taken, requeſting in 


recompence for thoſe and for his ſervices, that at 


leaſt his poſt of Regiſter to the Parliament might be 
continued and confirmed to him. The Conſtable, 


who had received ſome ſervices from du Tillet, . 


promiſed to preſent him to the king, have him con- 
firmed in his place, and to uſe his intereſt for him. 
But with reſpect to his book, not being a man of 
letters, he did not concern himſelf about it. It 
happened that as he was ſpeaking of it to the king, 
and du Tillet had his books lying before him on the 
table, the Cardinal of Lorrain came in, and caſt his 


eye upon them. 
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(4). In the re- 
mark CJ. 


what they advanced: The reader may judge of it as he pleaſes. We thall ſee in the fol- 
lowing article (d), that he was ſaid to have been a pupil of Calvin, He died at Paris on 
the 11th of November 1570 (e). His place of Regiſter to the Parliament of Paris was 
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enjoyed by his deſcendants for above a century [#]. It ought not to be forgot, that he 


Was 


Romuald, Journ, Chron. Tom, ii, pag. 540. La Croix du Maine, Bibl. Franc. pag. 269 and Sammarth. Flos; : 
(9 1 EY 30 E only the month af November. Correct Moreri, who places bis death in the month of December, WO 


and to compleat the deſigns he had already formed, 
he began to find fault with, and to caſt an odium 
upon this excellent undertaking of du Tillet, and 
even to accuſe him before his majeſty of diſloyalty, 
in deſigning to publiſh the ſecrets of the kingdom, 
and thoſe 'things which our kings ought with the 
greateſt care to conceal, that they may be inſpected 
only by very few perſons. The Conſtable did not 
infiſt much in favour of du Tillet. For he was of 
opinion that learning effeminated the gentry, and 
made them degenerate from their predeceſſors, and 
even that it had engendered hereſies, and increaſed 
the Lutherans to ſuch a number as they were then 
arrived to in the kingdom, ſo that he had very 
little eſteem for learned men, and their books; 
which was the reaſon that du Tillet did not find ſo 
much countenance and ſupport from this quarter as 
he expected. However, finding himſelf thus re- 
buked, he alledged the command he had received 
from the late king, and defired that his books might 
be read and examined, by which it would be found 
that he had not exceeded the bounds of his inſtruc- 
tions. Upon this the Cardinal procured an order 
from the king to take theſe books to peruſe them, 
and to make his report to the council. This he 
accordingly did, and ſent them home to his houſe, 
where he ordered du Tillet to attend him to give 
him an account of what he had done, and to wait 
the king's pleaſure. Thus was this affair at a ſtand, 


and du Tillet, inſtead of receiving a recompence 


for his long labours, had enough to do to make all 
the friends he could to appeaſe the Cardinal: ſo that 
he was afraid of loſing his goods, eſtates, and life. 
The cardinal on his part having cauſed theſe books 


to be peruſed by ſome learned perſons whom he kept 
in his family, to inftrut him in ſuch affairs as he 


was to propoſe to the council, to which he was then 


very much a ſtranger, by reaſon of his youth and 


want of experience, he found by their report, that 


theſe labours might be of great uſe and aſſiſtance to 
him: but that to publiſh them in print, there were 


things of too great importance, and which might 


even prejudice the rights which his family claimed to 
However 
they thought he ought not to treat the author ſo 


ſome duchies and lordſhips of France. 


roughly, but to careſs, and receive him kindly, and 
to procure for him the confirmation of his place. 
Which being done, would lay him under ſo great an 
obligation, that it would be eaſy to get him to ſup- 
preſs whatever theſe books contained in derogation 
to his rights. Befides, that the gaining ſuch a 
ſervant to the parliament, would be no ſmall con- 
queſt : for by his means it would be eaſy to learn all 
the ſecrets of that court. All which they engaged 


to bring him to comply with, and to think himſelf 


very happy alſo in meeting with ſuch good fortune, 
The Cardinal approved of this advice, and knew fo 


well how to put it in practice, that he gained the point 


he aimed at, in ſuch manner as we have before 
related. Du Tillet alſo eſteeming it no ſmall mat- 
ter, to be received into the good graces of the Car- 
dinal, and to have the confirmation of his office by 
his favour, became his affectionate ſervant : and, in 
order to find means to inform him of every thing 
with greater certainty, he recommended to him his 


own brother for Protonotary. By this means, as the 


Cardinal increaſed in favour, fortune, honours, 
and grandeur, the affection of this Regiſter for 
his ſervice increaſed in proportion; ſo that no 


law-ſuit was ever carried on fo ſecretly, with re- 


gard to fine duchies, counties, or lordſhips of conſi- 
deration, but that he was advertiſed of it, ſo as to 
find means to recover them. The ſaid Cardinal, 
therefore, having afterwards attained the higheſt poſt 
under the reign of Francis IT, whoſe hiſtory we are 
writing; du Tillet voluntarily took in hand the 


< defence of the houſe of Guiſe, knowing that if any 
* harm ſhould happen to them, his life might one day 


be in danger: as, on the contrary, it was to be ima. 
gined that this piece having ſtrengthened their cauſe 
* muſt entitle him to greater favour, as in truth the 
* Protonotary, who had alſo found means to be em- 
* ployed by the Queen-mother, received for recom. 
pence the Biſhopric of S. Brieu. The court of par- 
liament induced by the like reſpect, and willing to 
oblige theſe governors, gave a licence to this bool: 
of the Majority, uſing all their power to ſuppreſs the 
pieces on the other tide, and making enquiry after 
the Printers who were ſuſpected of publiſhing them 


. . . * » (17) Com 
in order to puniſh them as guilty of high-treaſon. ww: 8 


Moreover, there Was another conſideration which d f 
put this Regiſter upon writing againſt thoſe of the 5 102, of the 
enterprize of Amboiſe, namely, the mortal enmity 85 I. x. An- 
he bore to la Renaudie, on account of a law, ſuit naudie "= Ne 
between them for matters of forgery, wherein the ho- long law. ft 

nour of du '{ illet was greatly concerned. And though Vith John du 
he obtained a verdict in his favour (17), yet Renaudie It; Regiſter 


publickly and expreſsly declared, that it was by his Fa 1352 


: : rliament a 
intereſt that he had ſucceeded in all the courts of Paris. OE 
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« 1. 

France, and in regard to his place, which gave him for the eccleſ 

* ſuch great opportunities of ſerving his friends: but e. "nefice 

* that he hoped, that if ever juſtice thould be open to in —_ Ws 

* him, he ſhould make the iniquity of the judgments of ſix 3 

appear, and convict du Tillet of forgery, as in fact livres a year; 

© he did obtain a reverſal, and letters of rehearing and la Renaudie 

* ſome time before the death of King Henry. He revs having fro. 

i £4 F | 4 ed him thro 
reproached alſo du Tillet, that after he and his all che ſupreme 

family had been maintained and educated in the juriſdidiors of 

© houſe of la Renaudie, he had heen ſent to Paris the kingdom, 

very young to ſollicit their law-ſuits, and there meg? gem 

K , ; : . 'S adverfa- 

entertained ſo curiouſly and cloſely in his ſtudies, 3 

that by their favour and intereſt he was at laſt pre- there, obtained 

* ferred to this poſt of Regiſter to the parliament; at laſt an exec. 
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which finding himſelf poſſeſſed of, inſtead of render- tien to the Par- 


liament of Di- 


ing his loyal ſervice to that houſe for the favours he jon, where he 


had received from it, he had, by forgeries all very was legally con · 
manifeſt, procured for his brothers four or five thou- victed of forgery, 
ſand livres a year in benefices, which were held by , t adds 
one of the uncles of the ſaid Renaudie : and farther, — hog 
ſought all means to appropriate to himſelf the re- die to be i 
maining part of their eſtate, becauſe he had got poſ- ſoned, who cou 
ſeſſion of all the deeds and titles to it. But all this dot prevent be- 
was ſuperſeded by the death of la Renaudie, who 48e, d 
a "pF: : eath ; but that 
while living had kept du Tillet in the greateſt % Printe of 
F anxiety.” | | | Joinville, ſaved 
I believe the hiſtory of the Sieur de la Planche e % f this 
was not printed till after the death of John du Tillet. 2 9" oy 
. . A e tained letters of 
LF] His office of Regiſter . . . was enjoyed by his de- rchearing, which 
ſcendants for above a century.] This is what we find in re-eRabliſhed him 
the True State of France, printed in 1657. There is in in his eſtate and 
the Parliament of Paris a Kegifler in chief, æubo is bt. 7 
Mr du Tillet, whoſe anceſtors enjoyed this office for three 25 To, - 
hundred years paſt, which is one of the moſt profitable in 488, lat ls 
all France (18). Here is, in my opinion, an error in Renaudie was 
Chronology ; for I believe that before our John du e ge er 
Tillet, not one of his family (19) had ever been Regi- % 
ſter in chief to the Parliament of Paris. And note, baniſhed for ſore 
that the State of France, printed in 1680 (20), names ine. 
Philip-James as Regiſter at that time. | 
Here follows a fine encomium on the grandſon of rd 
John du Tillet. On the 29th of December, 1646, 3 pag. 
Monheur du Tillet, Regifter in chief to the Parliament 453, Edit. f 
almoſt during fixty years, died after a tedious diflemper, Paris 1657. 
ewhich he underwent with very great patience. He ts | 
commended in a moſt particular manner for having given 19) 8 
in his life-time above a million of gold in charities, alms, liber, 
and liberalities, and yet not let either the name or arms &. which is the 
of Fohn du Tillet, Baron de Bufſiere, any way recorded meaning 0! oe 
on that account. He lived ſeventy-eight years and ix peril 
days (21) (Fo). | | 
[(S) It is not true, as Mr Bayle very juſtly ob- (20) At page 
ſerves, that the office of Regiſter in chief to the Parlia- 4.30, of Tom. 
ment was for 300 years ſucceflively in the family 
of du Tillet, neither is it true that John du Tillet was 
the firſt of his family who was preferred to it. This 
will appear by the following extract from a memoir 7p, , P. 79, 
communicated 
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aurnal Chrone 
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to Rome for the diſpatching of benefices (g). 
Made in September 1551. 


communicated by Mr Francis Janigon, Advocate to 
his Majeſty's privy- council, and Deputy- General of the 
Reformed Churches in Guienne. 

ELIAS DU TIL LE, whoſe father was Secretary 
to Louiſa de Savoy, Counteſs of Angouleme, the mo- 
ther of Francis I, was ennobled in April 1434, and 
was, in 15 14, Preſident of the Accounts in Angouleme, 


TILLE I. 


was either the author or promoter of the edict (7) which prohibits the remitting money 


(g) Thuanus, Iib. viii, pag. 168. 


called the Younger, on the fourth of March 1588; 
Francis, in 1638; and Joun-Francis, in 
1674. This year the king divided the office into four 
parts, whereof a perſon named Philip-James had one, 
which he enjoyed till 1689, when Jon n-Fr a x- 
ois DU TiLLET re-entred upon it. John du Tillet, 
brother to the firſt John, and ſon of Elias, was made 


355 


x. os 


22 FILE 1 
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and Vice-preſident of the Chamber of Accounts in Paris. Biſhop of St Brieux, in 1553, and Biſhop of Meaux 
In regard to him, Francis I gave to his fon Ser a- the 16th of December 1565. He died in the month 
pHIN DU T1ILLET, knight, Valet de chambre to of December 1570. 

the King, the office of Regiſter in chief to the Parlia- It appears from hence, 1. That Seraphin du Tillet 
ment of Paris, in which he ſucceeded Nicholas Pichon was the firſt of this family who was Regiſter in chief to 
his father-in-law. The Letters-patent of this grant the Parliament of Paris. 2. That this Philip-James 
are dated at Claye the fifth of November 1518, was not of the family of du Tillet, as this paſlage, re- 
and he was ſworn in the fourth of February 1519, lated by Mr Bayle, implies, and as Mr Bayle himſelf 
new ſtile. From that time, this office has not appears to have believed. 3. That this Philip-James 
been out of the family. Jo HN, his brother, obtained ſeems to have diſcharged this office only till ſuch time 
it, on the ſeventh of September 1530; JoHn, his as F. Fr. du Tillet ſhould come of age, or be quali- 


ſon, the twenty-fourth of July 1552; JaMEs, his fied to diſcharge it himſelf, REM. CR IT.] 
brother, on the ſecond of January 1578; Joux, | 


TILLET (Jon pv) younger brother of the foregoing, was an Eccleſiaſtic, and be- 


| c) Sammarthan. 
% Thust. J. came A very learned man (a). ( 


He was a perfect maſter of languages, the antient Ro- Flog. Jb. ii, pog. 


_ «vi, pak n. man law, and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. He ſearched, by the permiſſion of Francis I, the 79 
974 


moſt celebrated libraries in the kingdom, and took from thoſe libraries a great many (d Thuan. lib. 
books, which enabled him to publiſh ſeveral valuable antient pieces, both Eccleſiaſtical 3% #45: . 
and Civil (b) [A], and particularly an old manuſcript, that goes under the name of 
Charlemagne [B], and which did not much pleaſe the Roman Catholics. He was pre- Cars ep 
ferred ſucceſſively to two biſhoprics; fome ſay he was firſt Biſhop of Meaux, and after- pag. u. 80. La 
wards of St Brieu (c), others that he was firſt Biſhop of St Brien and afterwards of my ann 
Meaux (d). He compoſed ſome controverſial treatiſes, and yet was ſuſpected of inclining 
to Calviniſm [C]. The public very much eſteemed a ſhort chronicle of the Kings of . 8 88 
France (e), which he publiſhed in Latin (/), and in French (g), and continued from Pha- 


ramond (g) In the year 
1553s 


(3) 18, ibid, 


[A] He publiſhed ſeveral valuable antient pieces, both them, that this notion of theirs is falſe ; and that this 
Eccleſſaſtical and Civil.) He printed at Paris, in 1538, piece was at lzaſt approved and adopted by Charle- 
{ome treatiſes of Pacianus, Biſhop of Barcelona, and in magne. See the proots alledged by Mr Daille, and his 
1540 Apoſtolorum Canones & Concilia XIII; and in anſwers to the chicaneries of Bellarmin (3). Father (z) Daille, Trai- 
1550, Codicis Theodofiani Libri priores octo emendati, & Maimbourg ingenuouſly confeſſes that, this book was te des Images, 
pofteriores oclo integri primum; and in 1555, Evangelium written under the Emperor Charlemagne. Jt remained lib. i, cb. tte 


Maithei Hebraice & Latine ; and in 1567, the works in obſcurity, continues he (4), till the year 1549, when 8 


: : 8 ; MI ? Pin, Biblioth. 
of Luciferus, Biſhop of Cagliari. a Lutheran having found it in an antient manuſcript, pub- e vi, pag. 


LB] and.. . an old manuſcript, auhich goes un- liſhed it with a preface of his own, under the borrawed 120, Dutch «di» 
der the name of Charlemagne.) He publiſhed it at Paris, name of Eli Phili, in which he inveighs terribly againſt tion. 
in the year 1549 but no notice is taken in the title- the avor/bip of images. It cannot, hawewver, be denied, 2 
page, either of the name of the Printer, or of the place that this book auas the very work aſcribed io Charlemagne, (4). e 
where the book was printed, and in the preface, Which as appears by the anſwers which Pope Adrian made lo ,q.. 153. is 8 
he added to it, he took the fictitious name of Eliphi- the objectious contained in it. He pretends, that thoſe Pag. ja * 
Jus, It has been thought, with a great deal of proba- who compoſed it had nothing of the ſpirit of that Prince, 2 
bility, that by the former part of this word he intended avho would not have written in that manner. This 
to fignify, that being animated with the ſpirit of Elias, he remark has been invincibly refuted in the Entretiens 
had a defign to deſtroy images; and that by the latter 4 Eudoxe & d' Euchariſte (5), the author of which (5) Pag. 173, 
Part he deſcribed his own name Tilius, for Tilia in confeſſes, that there is room to believe that Charlemagne Dutch edition. 
Latin, is the name of a tree, which the Greeks call avas the author of thoſe four books aubich go under his 
(1) Teiffier, Al. Phihra (1). It is certain that his Preface is not con- name. I am ſurpriſed that no body has cenſured that 
= Eloges, formable to the principles of the Roman Catholics Jeſuit, for aſſerting that they were publiſhed by a Lu 
Eg 35+ upon the worſhip of images; but rather to a book he theran. Could he be ignorant, that all the world has 
for. Lat. J. , Publiſhed, which condemned the diviſions of the ſecond long ſince acknowledged, that the editor of them was 
cap, xxx, pag, Council of Nice. This is the title under which he pub- a Biſhop ? 


290. liſhed it: Opus illuſtriqimi Caroli Magni, nutu Dei, [C] He compoſed ſome controverſial treatiſes, and yet 
Regis Francorum, Gallias, Germaniam, Italiamgue, five was ſuſpected of inclining to Calviniſin.] Here follows 
harum finitimas Provincias, Domino opitulante, regentis, the titles of them: A treatiſe on the Antiquity and 
contra Synodum, que in partibus Gracie pro adorandis Solemnity of the Maſs, on the Apoſtles Creed, and 
:maginibus ſtolide five arroganter geſia eft. Item: Pau- on the XII Articles of our Faith; at Paris, 1566, 
lini Aquileienſis Epiſcopi - adverſus Felicem Urgelitanum, in $vo. The Anſwer of a Biſhop to the Miniſters of 
 & Eliphandum Toletanum Epiſcopos Libellus. Quæ nunc the New Churches; at Paris, 1566, in 8yo (6). He (6) Du Verdier, 
Prinum in lucem reſtituuntur. Anno Salutis MDXLIX. publiſhed it alſo in Latin. Advice to the Gentlemen Bibſioth. N 
= hgh among A ſecond edition of this book was printed at Cologn ſeduced by the Stratagems of the Miniſters of the New 7“. 757 75% 
Copy — in the year 1555, and it has been inſerted by Goldaſt Churches; at Paris, 1567, in 8 vo. A treatiſe on 
cp, xvii, ai: in the collection of Imperial Decrees de Cultu Imagi- the Chriſtian Religion. | 
7 Di p. zum, on the worſbip of images, publiſhed at Francfort What follows is a proof of his being ſuſpected: 
3 in the year 1608, in 8vo. Several controverſial Cardinal Perron accuſed him of MAILS ſome ill deſign 
Fg Ber 2 writers of the Romiſh communion (2) have maintained, againſt the Romiſh Religion, in publiſhing the treatiſe | 
in the ff _ + that this is a ſuppoſititious piece, that Charlemagne was of Charlemagne. Ii is Monſieur du Tillet, ſays he (7), ) Peridnians, 
of the Councils, not the author of it, and that it was not compoſed in ac cauſed.it 10 be printed ſtudio nocendi, cut of a 7 


: de- at the word 
9-4; ts the time of that emperor, but rather by the Heretics / n to do miſchief, rather than on any. «ther account ; Charlo-dilogne, 
29 of the XVIth century. 
| I 


It has been demonſtrated to and he who had been a pupil of Calvin, could have no 
; 3 other 
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TILLL 


ramond down to the year 1550. He died in the ſame month and year with his brother 
the Regiſter (5). Some ſay that LEWIS pu T1LLET, Archdeacon of Angouleme was 


their brother [D]. 


(b) Wat is to ſay, in the month of November, 1570. Sammarth, Elog. ib. it, pag. 80, and La Croix du Maine, pag. 269. 


other opinion of images than this, Calvin, ſays he, in 
another place (8), A pery nnch perplexed ou the ſubjeft 
of the Euchariſt, * It it ſaid, that Maſſicurs du Tillet 
have flill in their hands ſome letters of his own writing 
on that ſubjet of the Euchariſt, which diſcover more 
clearly the opinion he had of it, than any of his other 
writings. It is not to be wondered at, if theſe Meſfieurs 
du Tillet hawe been a little ſuſpected, as they had Calvin 
for their maſter. It cannot be thought ſtrange, that 
the Preface which John du Tillet, the Biſhop, pre- 


(8) Ibid. ar the 


word Calvin. 


fixed to the book of Charlemagne, ſhould render him 


ſuſpected; for he expreſſed himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 

| terms againſt the abuſe of images, and did not contain 

himſelf within the bounds that have been fixed by 

(9) Mr du Pin, ſome Catholic Doctors (9). Perhaps he wrote after- 
fer example, See wards againſt the Huguenots, for no other reaſon but 
Page 153, of to clear himſelf of all ſuſpicion. What I have cited 


Tom, vi, of Lis : | 
Nourelle Biblio- from the Perroniana proves, that his brother, the Re- 


theque, Ducch giſter, was not eſteemed truly orthodox, and that it 
was pretended he had been a diſciple of Calvin. He 


edition, 


purged himſelf however fo entirely, that the Prote- 
(10) See the re- ſtants looked upon him as their perſecutor (10). And, 
marks [D] and by the way, I ſhall here correct a miſtake in the In- 
[E], of the ar- dex to the ſecond volume of the Fcclgſiaſtical Hiſtory 
GO Gong. of the Reformed Churches in the kingdom of France. We 


there find under the letter T du Tillet, the Regiſter, and 


his cruelty, 7. 501 3 but when we conſult this page 
cor of the VIIth book, we meet with nothing there 
which can neceſſarily be imputed to this du Tillet. 
We read there only that ſome Proteſtant ſoldiers, who 
went out of Bourges in 1563, in order to go to Orleans, 
took a private road, by which ſome of them found their 


avay very well, but the reſt oft themſelves : among 


evhom there were thirty or forty, who being tired, and 
having very little powder left to defend themſelves, were 
ſurpriſed and cruelly maſſacred by the perſons who were kept 


by John du Tillet, Regiſter to the court of Parliament of 


| Paris, in his houſe of la Buſſiere near Chaſtillon on the 
(11) B-ze, Hiſt, Loin (11). If the author had faid that du Tillet, re- 
Eccleſ. des E- ſiding at that time at la Buſſiere, had ordered this 
| Flute Hel. ii, maſſacre, the Index of the book had been correct; 
a %% g. but he leaves us at liberty to imagine that du Tillet 
: might have no hand in it : for is it not allowable, in 
civil wars, for any one to guard his caſtles in the beſt 
manner he can? If the ſoldiers made uſe of com- 
mit any diſorder, the owner of the caſtle, who is 
often at an hundred leagues diſtance, having given no 
orders in particular, can never be anſwerable for it. 
Thoſe who make Indexes to books frequently commit 

miſtakes of this kind. Fo 
[D] Some ſay that LEWIS pu TiILLET, Arch- 
| deacon of Angoulime, was their brother.) Florimond de 
(12) Florimond Remond ſhall be my author. He affirms (12), that 
de Remond, Calvin having retired into the city of Angouleme, 


Hiſt. de  Here- _ . | 
fe ub. vita was entertained there for the ſpace of three years, at the 


lx, pag. u. 883. ©XÞence of Lewis du Tillet, Curate of Claix, and Canon 


of Angouleme, whom he taught the little Greek he kneaw. 
He was brother to the Biſhop of Meaux, and to John du 


Tillet, Regiſter to the Parliament of Paris. This author 
adds (13), that Lewis du Tillet, © having his head full 
of the opinions which Calvin had imprinted on him, 
and being defirous to ſee all thoſe great men who 
had declared war againſt the Catholic Church, made a 
journey into Germany (14). . . . Du Tillet on his 
© return having recovered his reaſon, renounced for 


(13) Id. c, x, 


Pag. 889, 890. 


(14) See the te. 
mark [AA 


© ever the doctrine of his maſter. Thus Calvin quickly of the artick 


© loft the firſt of his conqueſts ; for this was the firſt 
* ſoul which was ever believed to be ſeduced by him. 
* He ſhews very ftrongly the reſentment he had againſt 

this man in his Preface to the Plalms. For it is of 
him he ſpeaks, where he mentions a certain perſon, 
who after wvilely revolting, and returning back to the 
Papiſts, diſcovered him paſſing to Geneva. He means 
du Tillet, whom he never mentions without re- 
flexion. Du Tillet, after his return to Angouleme, 
having, by letter, bid his laſt adieu to the novel 
opinions of Calvin, and made public abjuration of 
his Hereſy, aſcended the pulpit, (for he was a man 
of learning) preached, and declamed againſt Luthera- 
niſm as zealouſly as he had before deſired to promote 
it. The name of Calviniſm was not yet in uſe. He 
* was elected Archdeacon, which dignity he long diſ- 
© puted with la Renaudie (i5).* According to this ac- 
count, it would be falſe that du Tillet, the Regiſter, 
had been the diſciple of Calvin: the Perroniana would 
confound things. | 


RY * * PY — R «a * * * * * 


Note, that Papyrius Maſſo's brother, affirms, that 
Lewis de Tillet was not brother, but nephew to the 
Regiſter of the parliament. Is ( Ludovicus Tillius ) 
« erat filius Heliz in privato Conſiſtorio Regio Conſi- 
© larii & Vicepræſidis Rationalium, Aloiſiæ è Sabau- 
dia Franciſci primi, matris, fratriſque Joannis Tillii 
Senatus Pariſienſis exceptoris, cujus ſcripta extant 


* (16).* - Lewis du Tillet was the for of Elias, 


* Priwvy-counſellor to the King, and Vice-prefident of ac- 


counts to Louiſſa of Savoy, Francis the firſts motber, 


and the brother of Fohn du Tillet, Regiſter to the Parlia- 
* ment of Paris, whoſe writings are extant.” He does 
not ſay that the Regiſter had no ſhare in the return of 
this diſciple of Calvin. You may obſerve, if you 


CALVIN, 


(15) Thuanus, 
lib, xxiv, pap, 
488, ſays that 
la Renaudie 
went to law for 
a benefice which 
his uncle by the 
mother's ſide, had 
in Augoumois, 
and to which 
du Tillet the 
Regiſter claimed 
a right, See, in 
the remark [E], 
of the preceding 
article, the words 
of 1a Planche, 
and of Varillas. 


(16) Addit, to 


chap, iv, of the 


Life of Calvin, 


pleaſe, that this brother of Papyrius Maſſo got the pag. 457. ry, 


beſt information he was able of all theſe things during Pap, Maſſonis. 


his reſidence at Angouleme, where he had a canonſhip 


(17). Peter de St Romuald (18) obſerves, that this (17) Id. ibid. 
Canon du Tillet was named Lewis or Seraphin: he 2: 456. 


relates ſome facts advanced by Florimond de Remond, 
but inſtead of quoting this Florimond, he quotes Pa- 
pyrius Maſſo, who has ſaid nothing of them. 


(18) In Con- 


tinuatione Chro- 


nici Ademari, 


I find, in the Mercure Galant for the month of pag. 297. 


May, 1705 (19), one SERAPHIN DU TILLET, 
who was buds dead, a Counſellor in the grand- 
chamber, and an Abbot pT ILLET, who was ſtill 
living; and that the mother of the late Count d'Entre- 
mont, Lieutenant-General of Breſſe, and grand- mother 
of the Marchioneſs de I'Hopital, was deſcended from 
the Regiſter John du Tillet. | 


TILLIor THILLI, a lordſhip in Brabant [4] which gave a title to John Count 
de Tilli, who was born there, and has been one of the greateſt captains of the X.V1Ith 


century. He is mentioned in Moreri's Dictionary, under the word Tzerclas, which was 


[4] 4 hrdfip in Brabant.) Gramaie informs us 
that it had belonged to the houſe of Warfuze, and that 
Robert de Wartuze transferred it to Gerard Marbais 


in the year 1389. It was afterwards poſſeſſed by John 
de Limilette, and then by Sanſon de Lalain, who, on the 


twenty-fifth of June, 1448, conferred the Dominium 
um & baſſum, on John Serclaes, deſcended from one 
er — 3 _ men oy Patrician families of Bruſſels (1). 
e lordſhip of Tilli was then entirely independent ; 

| 2 238 but afterwards became a fife to the Dukes 2 eee 
Rey, in Topogra- by virtue of the following inftrument : * John, Lord 
bia Gallo-Bra» of Thilly, transfers into the hands of my Lord Duke, 


bantiee, Pap» 99+ © his houſe and lordſhip of Tilly, with all its rights 
. | and appurtenances as by him enjoyed, and our ſaid 


Lord the Duke hath again transferred the ſaid houſe 
I | 


K W «a aA a mv a a 


the 


and lordſhip, and all the lands thereto appertaining 
to the ſaid John, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to hold it 
in perpetual fief of our ſaid lord and his heirs and 
his ſucceſſors the Dukes and Ducheſſes of Brabant. 
And the ſaid John held his ſaid houſe and lordſhip 
of Thilly of our faid lord, and theretore did his fealty, 
and homage, and took the oath of allegiance, as cuſto- 
mary in the court of the fiefs of Brabant. And our 
« ſaid lord received his homage with a ſalvo to his 
* highneſs and lordſhip, and to the rights of every 
© one. Done the 16th day of May, in the year 1449 (2): 
This John Serclaes was the father of James t'Serclaes, 
who was the father of Martin t'Serclaes father of John 


"t'Serclaes, member of the council of war to the Emperor. 


who married a daughter of the Count of Friſcland (3). 
Bs From 


(19) Pag. 281. 


(3) Ex col. bi 


p That is, 
;re continual 


nentioniNs 


4) . bi 


(1) D 
Glas, 
cap. v 


12) 1g 


(3) I; 


cap. x 


14) J 
uta 
Life 0 


id, 


d. ibid. 


ear 1696. 
- Gazettes 
re continually 


4) . bd. 


% Diodorus Si- 


Wlas N lib. xv, 
0p. vii. 


(2) 1d. ibid. 


(3) Id. lib. xi 


cap. & 


a Ps 1 
OF 87 9 Wr 


the family name of this famous General. He had an elder brother, whoſe grandſons at 
„ Tut ., in chis preſent time (a) make a very conſiderable figure. There are three brothers of them, 


One is Canon of Liege; the two other bear arms. One of 


all called Counts de Tilli. 
whom is General of the troops of Liege, 


K At * 9 
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(5) Lieutenant; 


and has been raiſed to the dignity of a prince General of 
eben tem. py the King of Spain [5]. The other by his long ſervices has been advanced to the ee ee 


chief poſts in the Dutch army (5). He married a ſiſter of the Count of Reckheim, 38383 


in 1701. See the 


Biſhop of Coire or, Chur, and Canon of Cologn and Saltzburgh, a lord who by his great 2 f K, 


merit and exalted genius ſupports the illuſtrious nobility of his houſe. 
There are ſome miſtakes in Moreri's article Tzerclas [CJ, which is that of John Count 7. 


de Tilly. I do not know whether he is not miſtaken, when he ſays that this General () Latte, 
was made a count at the Diet of Ratisbon, in the year 1623 : I ſhall only ſay, 


ques, of Novem- 
ber 1701, pag. 


that ac- Chron. Franc. 


* 
cording to Father Labbe, ohn and James de TIL LI were created Counts of the Empire 3 


by the Emperor at Vienna the 3d of September 1622 (c). The Sieur Blanc obſerves that 


346. 


Count Werner, nephew of Count de Tilli, was wounded at the battle of Statlo in the year Cie, E, 


1623 (d). 


From this marriage proceeded John t'Serclaes, created 
count by the Emperor Ferdinand II (4), and one of 
the greateſt Generals of the XVIIth century. 

[B] One. . . . raiſed to the dignity of à Prince 
by the King of Spain.) This is the tenor of the 
Letters-patents, as abridged and publiſhed by 


the Baron le Roy. They are dated at Madrid the 


twenty-ſecond of December 1693. Charles, by 
the Grace of Gop, King of Caſtile, &c. Being in- 
« formed, that ſeveral anceſtors of our moſt dear and 


royal Lord Albert T'Serclaes de Thilly, Count of 
© the holy Roman empire, Gentleman of our bed- 


chamber, Serjeant-General of battalia in our 
© armies in the Low-countries, and, at preſent, by 
our permiſſion and conſent, General of the troops 
of the Prince and Biſhop of Liege, our ally, and 
others of his family have, with the utmoſt bravery 


and reſolution, done ſeveral important ſervices to 
„the Emperors, Kings, and Princes, our auguſt prede- 


ceſſors. As alſo that the ſaid Albert T'Serclaes de 
© Thilly, hath ſerved in our armies from the year one 
« thouſand fix hundred and ſixty fix, as Captain, 
« Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel of horſe, and Serjeant- 
« general of battalia, and that on all occaſions which 


© have offered in our ſervice, he hath neither ſpared 


his life nor eſtate, of which we have received the 
< utmoſt ſatisfaction which we can dehre. As well 


aas of the ſervices he continues at preſent to perform 


in the quality of General of the forces of the Prince 
and Biſhop of Liege, for the common cauſe, with 
© a zeal, bravery, and experience ſo well known to all 
© the world. Knowing moreover, that the ſaid Albert 
© T'Ferclaes de Thilly is deſcended from a very illuſtri- 
« ous and antient family, which has always been ſup- 
ported by ſeveral great, high, and very conſiderable 
© alliances, and that beſides he poſſeſſes ſeveral lands, 
© lordſhips, and eſtates, ſufficient to maintain his ho- 
© nour, as thoſe of Montigny, Farciennes, Prelle, and 
others; and being willing, for this reaſon, to raiſe, 
advance him, and diitinguiſh with greater honours, 
rights, prerogatives, and pre-eminencies ; we have 
of our certain knowledge, Sc. made and created, 
and we do by theſe preſents make and create, Albert 


Count de T'Serclaes de Thilly, Prince of T*Serclaes, 


de Baviere, Tom, 
40, pag. 190. 


conſenting and granting that he may beſtow the ſaid 
title of Prince upon the ſeat and lordſhip, which he 
ſnall name, under our obedience and juriſdiction in 
our ſaid Low- countries: which ſeat and lordſhip we 
have to that end erected, and do by theſe preſents 
ere&t into the dignity, title, name, ſtile, and pre- 
eminence of Principality of T'Serclaes, &c (5). (5) Idem, E- 
LC] There are ſome faults in Moreri's Article rection de toutes 
Tzerclas.) I. He has forgot to ſet down the ſirname les Terres, 

of this General of the troops of the Catholic league. Yr; 4 
II. The name of the town which he took after the * „ 
battle of Prague, is Ellenbogen and not Elbogen. III. 106. 2 
It ſhould have been obſerved that Ellenbogen was a 

town of Bohemia. IV. The defeat of the Margrave 

of Baden at Wimphen did not follow, but preceded the 

taking of Heidelberg. V. What happened at Manſ- | 

feld near Darmſtad (6) was not a defeat, but only a (6) Thus it 
check, and likewiſe preceded the conqueſt of Heidel- muſt be called, 
berg; therefore theſe words of Moreri, Tilli had for- and not d Arm- 
merly . . . . taken Heidelberg, contain an anachoriſm. _ ee 


* 
o 
o 
c 
* 
c 
o 


VI. Theſe words are not intelligible. He had formerly 3 In the 


ition, 


aided the Arch-duke Leopold in the taking of Breda. This, 1699, 
perhaps, is an error of the preſs, and ſhould have been is corrected. 
Bretta, the Latin name of Bretten, a ſmall town in 

the Palatinate. This Arch-duke Leopald was Biſhop of 

Straſbourg, and joined his troops with thoſe of Count 

Tilli at the ſiege of Heidelberg (7). VII. Inſtead of (7) See Blanc, 
ſaying that the Duke of Weimar, and the Duke of Hiſtory of Ba- 
Alkenburg (8) were made priſoners at the battle Varia, Tem. iv, 
of Statlo, he ought to have ſaid Duke William “ 53. 
Saxe-Weimar, and Frederic Duke of Sax 


e-Altemburgh. g) Tn | 
For want of this particular dictinction of names, oh pn Bren 
which the Sieur Blanc has uſed (9), there ariſe many in the Dutch 


ambiguities, which are diſagreeable to the accurate editions. 
reader. VIII. To ſay that there were among the 5 
priſoners ſeveral other Princes, is advancing an un- (9) Hiſtory of 


truth; for the Sieur Blanc, who names the principal ce ws 


priſoners, only names theſe two who were princes. * 
Obſerve that in the edition of France, in 1698, they 

gave the right title of the book of Julius Bellus 
Laurea Auſtriaca; but in that of 1699, they called it, 
agreeably to the Dutch editions, Maurea inſtead of 


Laurea. 


TIMX Us, a Greek Hiſtorian, the ſon of an illuſtrious father [A ], was of Tauro- 


menium in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the time of Agathocles, who died in the fourth year 


40. 


of the CXXIIId Olympiad (2). He wrote ſeveral books [Bl, and among others, the %. 37 © 


LA] The jon of an illuſtrious father.) He was the ſon 
of Andromachus, who was very famous for his riches 
and excellent qualities, and may be eſteemed the 
founder of one of the moſt conſiderable towns in 
Sicily; for he aſſembled all the fugitives of Naxus, a 
city which Dionyſius the tyrant had ruined, and ſettled 
them on a hill called Taurus. This gave riſe to Tau- 
romenium (1). This he did in the ſecond year of the 
CVIth Olympiad (2). It was long before this time 
that Dionyſius had deſtroyed Naxus (3). Note, that 
Andromachus reigned with very great lenity in his 


10 Taken from new. city, and ſhewed himſelf an enemy to all tyrants. 


P.utarch, in the 


ife of Timo- c 


þ 4. 240. 


He received Timoleon's troops, and animated his ſub- 


jects to aſſiſt them, in order to deliver all Sicily from 
the yoke of tyranny (4). 
VOL 


gd 


eight de Argumentis Rhetorice: OaxupTiovinds 


hiſtory 


LB] He wrote ſeveral books.) Three of Syria: ſixty- 
I 
Xegvind weatidia, Olympionicas ſeu acta Chronica. 
IT NINA Hal SIMM libris 8. "EAMvixd rai 

S1x4Aixa. In the firſt of theſe two laſt works, he 

gave the Hiſtory of Sicily, ſo far as it was concerned 

with the Roman Hiſtory ; and in the other he did the 

ſame, ſo far as it is concerned with the Grecian Hiſtory 

(5). He wrote the Hiſtory of Pyrrhus, by itſelf, as (5) Voſlius, de 
we are informed by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (6), and Hiſt. Græcis, 
by theſe words of Cicero: Deeſſe mihi nolui quin T, 82. Se 
te admonerem ut cogitares conjunctene malles cum * 

« reliquis rebus noſtra contexere, an, ut multi Græci (6) Dionyſ, Hal 
« fecerunt, Calliſthenes 'Troicum bellum, Timæus Pyr- 115. ;, — wi, n 
« rhi, Polybius Numantinum : qui omnes a perpetuis 
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with ſo little juſtice, was highly diſguſting. 


(7) Cicero, Epiſt. © ſais hiſtoriis ea quæ dixi bella ſeparaverunt (7). - - / 
xii, 4. v, ad « qvould not be ſo far wanting to myſelf, as not to adviſe you 
9 PE. «© to conſider, whether you had rather incorporate the hiſtory 
© of my affairs with that Mothers; or, as many Greeks 
© have done, Callifthenes the war of Troy, Timæus that 
« of Pyrrhus, and Polybius that of Numantia ; who 
« have all of them ſeparated thoſe wars I have men- 
* tioned, from their general Hiſtories” We have al- 
ready ſeen that Timæus's Hiſtory conſiſted of two 
parts, and they ſay that the firſt contained eight books, 
without taking any notice of the number contained in 
the ſecond. But it is neceſſary to add, that ſeveral 
cite it without obſerving this diviſion; they mention 
in general ſuch or ſuch a book of his Hiſtories. The 
| higheſt number, quoted by Athzneus, 1s the twenty- 
(8) Athen. Ji. eighth (8). Diogenes Laertius does not go beyond the 

*1, cap, vi, pag. eighteenth (9). 
47s [C] He was very much addifed to detraction.] This 
D; was the reaſon why they added ſome letters to his 
rn Em- name, in order to give him a title, which might ſignify 
pedocle, ib. viii, his fondneſs for cenſure. Ti h he iv weyisnv 
num. Go, po , Ths r x polo! ανν as, 
| v Tis TonuTUplas wee inós, ia Tos di 
pss Kel pakpas emlltundoes WALYEs Saban 
TI. tail ia Thy vrepCoannv Tis ent]ipnoens Emi 
TiuarG u To! wvouds n. Timæus ſane, & in 
temporum notatione exquiſitam adhibuit diligentiam, 
Ke ut varia rerum cognitione abundet, ſollicitè laborat. 
At propter intempeſtivas, & verboſas reprehenſiones, 
jure etiam ipſe reprehenditur. Quare ob nimiam 
| taxandi libidinem, & acerbitatem, Epitimæus (id eſt, 
(10) Diodorus taxator) a quibuſdam nominatus fuit (10). - - - Timeus 
Siculus, lib. v, therefore applying himſelf with much induſtry to the di- 
OI OY ſtinctions of times, and fludying great variety of ſubjects, 
yet for his unſeaſonable and long cenſures is juſtly cenſured 
himſelf, and for his exceſſtve ſeverity this way, was by ſome 
intituled the Cenſurer. You ſee that the Hiſtorian who 
has given him this blow, does not fail to praiſe him 
on other accounts, I mean, for the exactneſs of his 
Chronology, and his general learning. All thoſe who 
have criticiſed on him have not been ſo juſt ; one 
of them has only ſhewn his worſt ſide, to which pur- 
pole he hath employed a parentheſis. TE T dz 
pagſupia it Te yernderra Tels Lnpiouere 
d Tp ayvevia qnow 6 ApJeuiSor@® Tor Tav- 
eauerirny Tipraio!, Kat dAkas Bactavor WTH, 
K gurondiTn!v (Trio nai EmTIpIOr hAngSnvas) 
ALyel ws © TeV Tlepoitav magzrtalalnuer emorn- 
gavTo 7% lips T E,. Teſtantur hoc que 
tum facta ſunt decreta : quæ ignorantem ait Artemido- 
rus Timæum Tauromenitam, hominem alioqui invi- 
dum & calumniatorem, ac cui propterea nomen Epiti- 
mii, id eſt reprehenſoris factum fit ſcripſiſſe, id tem- 
plum eos è depoſitis Perſarum condidiſſe (11), - - - 
The truth of all this appears from the decrees at that 
440. time made, which Artemidorus ſays were unknown to Ji. 
maæus the Tauromenian, a man who was full of envy and 
calumny, ſo as to be intituled the Cenſurer, and who aſſerts, 
they cauſed the temple to be built with the Perſian money 
intruſted with them. In order to elucidate this paſſage, I 
add, that it relates to the refutation of a falſity, which 
our Timæus had publiſhed concerning the Epheſians. 
He had faid, that they made uſe of the Perſian 
treaſure depoſited in their hands, to build the temple 
of Diana. Here is a third cenſure which touches to 
the quick. A Sy Kai vov ,d, ue einoTws av 
SoEatuer dFeTEiv Tos vo THA 4474 Anpoy d- 
pus Slpnjwerors. £4530 G» d's al $% ⁰,¹ e TUY XAVE 
Tuy ſVopns, de mistws UT d, uct YT e 
Vas e Talg notÞopliats ExTITTHAY TE 4a S1oTO- 
Jig Thv :yeutTowv Tixpiar : Quocirca nunc quoque 
nos ea, quz a Timzo dicta ſunt in Democharem, me- 
rito improbare videamur. Ille autem indignus, cui a 
quoquam ignoſcatur, & fides habeatur, videri debet : 
quia aperte in maledictis ab officio diſcedit, ac deflectit 
12) Polybius, propter inſitam acerbitatem (12). - - - Therefore awe alſo 
6. xil, P. 659. now may juſtly ſeem to condemn thoſe things which Ji. 
| mæus has thrown out againſt Demochares. For he ap- 
pears neither worthy of pardon, nor of credit from any 
body, becauſe of his deviating ſo notoriouſly from his duty 

3 


(11) Strabo, 
lib, xiv, pag. 


hiſtory of his own country. All theſe are loſt ; we have not the leaſt remains of them. 


He was very much addicted to detraction [C], and great doubt has been made of his 
veracity [D]. His reſentments againſt Agathocles, and the affectation of purſuing him 


He liſtened too much upon this occaſion to 
the 


into calumny, out of his natural maliciouſneſs. Clemens 

Alexandrinus gives us Timzus and Theopompus for a 

couple of fatirical and fabulous Hiſtorians. An 

de Ownripan wav nal Tiudln ys; rat N 

Tonuias ovrTadT]uoiv. Sed Theopompo quidem & J. 

meo gui fabulas & maledifta componunt (13). Cor- (13) Clem, 4. 

nelius Nepos does much the ſame thing (14). Note lexandr. Stromat. 

that Athenzus obſerves, that Iſter writing againſt Ti- „ „ t. pag. 

mæus, called him Epitimzus (15). He was perhaps Fo. 20g 

the firſt inventer of this pun. Note alſo that Ariſtotle (14) Th 

was one of thoſe abuſed by Timzus (16), and we muſt pus... OR 

not forget this circumſtance, vix. that this Hiſtorian mæus qui 5 

vented all his ſpleen againſt perſons, even when they due maledicenyy. 

were not in the wrong. Thus he exclaimed againſt roy 7 Cornel, Ne. 
8 2 5 | 1b 

thoſe who mentioned Phalaris's Bull. He loudly pro- Kala, 

claimed them fabulous writers; and with the utmoſt , 

heat maintained that there was never any ſuch thing (ts) I, 4. 

(17) ; when it was he himſelf who was miſtaken, for pag. — 

this Bull was ſtill in being in the time of Diodorus Si- 

culus (18). It had been tranſported to Carthage, (16) 8 8 

when Imilcar ſacked Agrigentum, and was reſtored to Latrt. 13. -. 

the Agrigentines two hundred and fixty years after, uM, 1, & Ari. 

when Scipio Africanus deſtroyed Carthage. Theſe i= „. 

particulars are related by Diodorus Siculus (19), as af. 1;, ,.” e 

fording a favourable opportunity to cenſure our Ti- Pag. 79 l. os 

mæus, and to ſhew the conjunctures wherein we ought 

to excuſe or not excuſe the errors of Hiſtorians. We (17) Diodorue 

ought to excuſe them, when the facts lie ſo obſcure Siculus, 4% % 

that even with very great diligence they cannot be dif. . ** Fes. 

covered : but we ought never to excuſe them, when 

either negligence, or an inclination to flatter or ca- | 

lumniate any perſon, carry them out of the right (18) 14, 15. 

way. The author's words in the original will much 

better pleaſe thoſe who are capable of underftanding (19) Ibis. 

them. It is on their account I have tranſcribed them: 

other readers ought not to be diſpleaſed, they may 

paſs them by without the trouble of reading them, 

and yet underſtand in general the thought of the Hi- 

ſtorian. IIe e TeTs GrAoTIOTECSY eimeiv e- 

1y9nv, 16 Tr Tin 0 Tov Tpo eauTs guy[eo- 

Pew! TitpoTala 1aT1Yopioas, Kal guy ſVouns 

bi Tols i5oetoy pagers dTIAITAY, dur; eupig- 

KETAL Ne οc,ͤ], & dis HAN, EQUTSY dToTi- 

oaαν A. d lyap, oH, TH5 g- 

Negele e le Tois dyvonuzo! TUY X2Ye) TVY- 

„duns, ws av avOpaoTus ,, tas Ths WW Tols 

TAEUOutevors YN pavers dnngeias ans Suoeupere' 

76g PaVTOUYs KATA TeSXIpPEONW & TUY ,avolT45 7 

dRCUBES TEITUNW TS KATHY OPILS rA, GT 48 

KoAdKevolTtis Tivas i Jl ix Few! TipaTeeg! H- 

BIANOVTES, dATOTOANNGQVTAL , AAnFtias (20) : (20) Id. ibid. 

Qua de re ſtudioſius diſſere mihi libuit; quia Timæus, g. 380. Eat. 

cum magna acerbitate ſcriptores ætatem ſuam antece- Das 

dentes reprehendat, nullumque hiſtoricis veniz locum , 5%. 33 

relinquat ; ipſe tamen, ubi diligentiſſimum veritatis ſtu- 

dium profite:ur, nugari & alucinari deprehendatur. 

Scriptoribus enim in 1is, quæ non aſſequuntur, veniam 

(meo quidem judicio) tribui æquum eſt, quippe, cum 


1611, in 35%, 


homines ſint, & temporum preterlapſorum veritas dif- 


ficulter e caligine eruatur. Contra vero, qui data opera 
exactam inquiſitionem negligunt, hos merito accuſan- 
dos, arbitror, & quando nimirum nonnullis adulando, 
vel per odium virulentiùs alios impugnando, a reg'a 
veritatis via exorbitant & aberrant. - - - [ have choſen 
to ſpeak of this the more zealouſfly ; becauſe Timarus tho 
he condemns moſt bitterly the writers who preceded him, 
and leaves no excuſe at all for Hiſtorians, yet is himſelf 
found defective in thoſe very things where he moſt of all 
values himſelf for his accuracy. For it is but reaſonable,T 
think, that authors ſhould be intituled to pardon in thoſe 
things which are unknown to them, as they are men, and 
as truth is difficult to be diſcovered in ages that are paſt. 
But, on the contrary, that thoſe ſhould be deſervedly con- 
demned, who purpoſely are inaccurate, when in flatter- 
ing ſome, or abuſing others, they deviate from truth. 

[D] Great doubt has been made of bis weracity.} 
See the paſſage of Polybius cited in the preceding * 
remark, and that which ſhall be quoted below (21). ank EJ. 
In ſhort read what is remaining to us of the twelith mat 
book of Poly bius. 5 

[E17 


543, Edit. Lat. 
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23) Suid 
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TIM US. 


the ſpirit of revenge [E]. Several other faults have been diſcovered in his Hiſtory F 3 


but ſome excellent judges allow him to have been very learned, and very eloquent [G]. 


[E] To purſue Agathocles with fo little juſtice... . . 
He liftned too much to the ſpirit of revenge.] Agatho- 
cles had forced him to fly out of Sicily: this indeed 
coſt him. nothing during his life, but after his death 
he paid for it. Agathocles, when living, was out of 
the reach of Timzus's reſentment : the latter was 
obliged to defer his vengeance until Agathocles was 
in his grave. Then he diſcharged the torrent of his 
rage againſt him : this tyrant was not only defamed 
by a deſcription of his crimes and ill qualities, but alſo 
by fabulous calumnies. He robbed him of all the 
glory of his ſucceſsful enterprizes, and laid to his 
charge all the misfortunes which befel him, not ex- 
cepting the moſt fortuitous : he repreſented him as a 
coward, tho' it was evident enough that this General 
had given a thouſand proofs of his courage and valour. 
If it had not been ſo, was it poſſible for him, only a 
potter's ſon, as he was, to have ſubdued all Sicily, 
and a great part of Italy and Libya? Doth not Timæus 
contradict himſelf ? In all the reſt of his book he exalts 
the valour of the Syracuſans to the ſkies, and yet he 
pretends that Agathocles, who ſubdued them, was 


the greateſt of cowards. Tlap' 6Anv y4p Tv ypapnv 


2 7 5 \, a / 7 / \ 
Eytopitdov TiV Tov EupakeTiov avSptiav TOY 


(22) Suidas, ubi 


Atta. 


(23) Suidas, in 
Tiuziog, £48» 


TeT@V KpaTITAVTE Dania H ievnvoyavar Tus 
& TaVT45 aVIewmss. Cum per totam hiſtoriam Syra- 
cuſanorum fortitudinem laudet illum qui ſubegit iſtos omnes 
mortales ignavia longe ſuperaſſe dicit (22). He be- 
trays therefore too plainly his paſſion and hatred. 
The five laſt books of his hiſtory, which treat of the 


actions of Agathocles, do not deſerve any praiſe. 


Suidas, to whom I am obliged for all this (23), al- 


lows that in all the other parts of his hiſtory, he 


took extraordinary care to ſpeak the truth. O57 ©- 

6 Tiuat» T4; apdpTias Tov Ted £auTs guy Ypar- 
/ / 9 / 2 * \ 4 7 

Geol TIHpITATE FLEMLYERUS, KATA EV GAAK ͥwxpn 


Tis ypapis TAZISHV Tpuvoray eiys Tis dandiias. 


(24) 13. ibid, 


(25) Polyb. Jö. 


215 pag. 659, 
Edit. 1619, in 
folio. Add to 


this the avords of 


Jufin, lib. xxit, 
cap. 5 In Si- 


culx patre figulo 


tu; Agat bo- 
cet, non hone- 
ſorem pueri- 
tam, quam 
Principia oꝛriginis 
baduit. Siquidem 
forma, & corpo- 
rs pulcritudine 
regius, diu vi 
tam ſtupti pa- 
Lentia exhibuit. 
Annos deinde 
Puvertatis egreſ- 
, libicinem à 
ls ad feminas 


due num famo- 
las, vitam la- 
nrocinis muta- 


25) Id. ibid. 
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Timzus iſti qui veterum hiſtoricorum peccata gra- 
viſſime redarguit, in aliis quidem ſcripti partibus 
maximam veritatis curam provide geſſit. In Aga- 
thoclis vero rebus pleraque ementitus eſt in principem 
illum propter odium quo proſequebatur eum (24). 
- - - - The very ſame Timeus who moſt ſeverely repre- 
hends the faults of all preceding authors, in other parts 
F his writings ſhews the greateſi regard to truth. 
But in the affairs of Aoathacles, he very much 
belies that prince, out of hatred to him. 

We find in Polybius ſome of the calumnies which 
Timæus diſgorged againſt Agathocles. He repreſented 
him in his younger days, as the moſt abandoned pro- 
ſtitute to the luſt of every comer, and in all manner of 
ways: TeyoVevai Tov A,, dT THV TPOTHV 
HAIKIQY αõÜ) v aapvoy, &To1jaov Tols dKPATESATOLS, 
40, TP N TaToV Tov BrAoueval, Tois 
e E iv yiy Wore: Agathoclem in prima 
etate publicum fuiſſe proſtibulum, paſſim omnium incon- 
tinentiſſimorum libidini expoſitum, graculum, triorcham 

ve buteonem qui averſus Q adverſus impudicus obwiiſque 
quibu/que pateret (25). And he related that the wife 
of this prince breathed out the following complaint on 
the ſight of his corps; Which way have I not enjoyed 
thee, and which way haſt thou not enjoyed me? Words 


| rſulit Pot which Polybius charges with the utmoſt infamy. 
* ud utrum- "Op" 


G T FI YUIdina ONT KUTAKLASLOMLENNY 
auTov. 87 Jpnvelv. Ti wxtyw at; Ti e 2p 
ou; Ubi fato functus eſſet, ejus uxorem mortuum mari- 
tum lamentantem hujuſmodi plangorem edidifſe, quid non 
ego tibi? quid non tu mibi (26) ; Polybius does not deny 
that Agathocles was the moſt impious of all men (27); 
but he pretends that this cannot excuſe the ſcurrilous 
malignity of Timæus, and that it refutes it ſelf: for 
it is evident, by the relation of that author, that Aga- 
thocles, without the advantages of birth or eſtate, 
arrived to the height of grandeur : he ſubdued all 
Sicily, endangered Carthage, maintained his tyranny 
even to his old age, and died a king. This ſhews 
that nature had beſtowed on him great qualifications. 
The Hiſtorians ought therefore not only to have record- 
ed him for his ill actions, but alſo for thoſe which 
deſerved to be praiſed ; and conſequently 'Timzus is 
inexcuſable, ſince he has with the utmoſt malice and 


* 


lory. 


He 


ill nature been hyberbolical, in the relation of what - 


ever was to be blamed in Agathocles's conduct, and 
intirely ſuppreſſed whatever would admit of praiſe. 
O os Tapeo toro pievO» umd Ths ide mixbias 
T4 PV EXATTW1ATH SUTUEVINGS Kal (ET AVENTEOS 
nw EH es, Tt Is xatophwuara ovannpdnv 
Tapt\iaoitre: Egregius hic ſcriptor maledicendi 
ſtudio occzcatus minus recte facta cum quadam 
animi malignitate ſolitus narrare, 
majus extollere, præclara facinora ſimul cuncta præ- 
termiſit (28). - - But being blinded by his ill-nature, 


he has related the worſl things with malice and pag. 660, Edit. 
exaggeration, and omitted by the lump thoſe that are 1619, in folio, 


right. Nothing can be more judicious than this 
whole diſcourſe of Polybius. | | 
[F] Several other faults have been found in his hi- 
We learn from Suidas (29), that Timæus was 
called a rhapſodical old woman ypazvantittpre, 
becauſe whatever came in his way he inſerted in his 
hiſtory. This is the ſame thing as if they had called 
him à compiler of old wives tales. Polybius charges 
him with ſpeaking very ignorantly of Italy (30), and 
that in his deſcription of Africa, beſides being guilty 


of the ſame fault, he betrayed a trifling genius, a want 


of judgment, and a great deal of credulity with regard 
to obſolete traditions. Tov Je Tia! tro: Tis 
as s piovov dviSepuTov YEyoreval Tel Tov 4aT4 
Thy AtCunv, dAAd Kal Taidapiwdn d Teihtiws 
dTVANSYISY Kal Tails dpydidals Helen dE’ 
SE Se pevor : © Timzum jure pronuntiet aliquis non 
ſolum imperitum rerum Africæ, ſed etiam puerili 
ingenio virum, 
antiquitus traditis opinionibus ſupra modum fuerit 
deditus (31). But it may be ſaid that Timeus, 
was not only an ignorant Hiſtorian, as to the affairs of 
Libya, but alſo trifling, extremely injudicious, and too 
much addicted to old flories. He blames him for 
writing on hearſay, and having ſhewn little judg- 
ment IIe T&s 4iatpiotis pativyws dvicrarn. In 
dijudicandis iis que fibi narrarentur negligens fuit (32). 
This was undoubtedly the cauſe of the contradictioas 
which were laid to his charge (33). To theſe may be 
added the paſſage of Longinus, which I ſhall cite in 
the remark [IT], and thoſe of Plutarch quoted here- 
after: and obſerve, by the way, that he was not ſo 
bigotted a follower of the antient traditions, as not to 
refute ſome of them : but he was not very happy in 
his choice; ſince, for inſtance, he wrongfully rejected 
the tradition of Phalaris's Bull (34), and that of the 
colony of the Locrians (35) ; nor did he probably go 
upon a better foundation, when he denied that Za- 
leucus gave laws to that people (36). Nay, he denied 
that there ever was ſucha perſon as. Zaleucus (37). 
[G] But ſome excellent judges allow him to be very 
learned and very eloquent.) The paſſage of Diodorus 
Siculus above cited (38), may ſerve me here for a 
commentary ; but I find my account much better in 
the following words of Cicero. * Minimus natu 
© horum omnium Timæus, quantum autem judicare 
* poſſum longe eruditiſſimus, & rerum copia ac ſen- 
« tentiarum varietate abundantiſſimus, & ipſa compo- 
* fitione verborum non impolitus magnam eloquentiam 
© ad ſcribendum attulit, ſed nullum uſum foren- 
* ſem (39). -- - - Timeus, later than all theſe, but, as 
far as I am able to judge by far the moſt learned, 
and moſt abounding both in the copiouſneſs of his 
materials, and in the variety of his maxims, and 
not without politeneſs in the compoſition of his 
words, diſcovered a great deal of eloquence in his 
writing, but no forms of oratory. 


L 


" RE. . Bs. 


pus, Ephorus, Xenophon, and Caliſthenes. I men- 
tion this only to ſhew what place Timæus poſſeſſed in 
Cicero's eſteem. All theſe great hiſtorians were infe- 
rior to him in point of knowledge, as well as in 
fertility of ſubject and thought. This is ſaying a 
great deal. He has not ranked him diſadvantageouſly 
with regard to his eloquence : you will apprehend this 


yet better by the following words. Genera Aſiaticæ 


* dictionis duo ſunt, unum ſententioſum & argutum, 
* ſententiis non tam gravibus & ſeveris quam concinnis 
& venuſtis qualis in hiſtoriæ Timzus (40). - - - - The 
* Afaatic way of ſpeaking is of two kinds, the one ſen- 


s tentious 


& ſimul omnia in 


ac prorſus infirmo judicio & qui 


pag. 668, 


He had been 
naming Herodotus, Thucydides, Philiſtus, Theopom- 


(28) Id. ibid. 
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(29) Suidas, in 1 
Tipaog, Pag. N A 
911. 4 


(30) Polybiue, 
lib. ii, pag. 106. 


(31) Id. {b, xii, 
init, pag. 653. 
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(32) Id. ibid. 


(3 3 Achenzus, 
lib. vi, Þ» 272. 
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(34) See the re- 
mark [C], cita- 
tion (17). 

(35) Polyb. lib. 
xii, pag. 656. 


(36) Cicero, 
Epiſt. i, /ib, vi, 
ad Atticum, 


pag. m. 589. 


(37) Id. Hb. ii, 
de Legibus, felis 
333, C. 


(38) Citation 
(10). 


(39) Cicero, de 
Oratore, {b, 11, 


fot. 73, D. 


(40) Idem, in 
Bruto, circa fin. 


Pag. m. 45 T. 


360 


(5) Lucian. in 
Macrobiis, pag. 
642, Tom, ii. 


(41) Plutarch, 
in Nicia, initio 


Pag. 523. 


(42) You will 
find this in the 
remark [CI, 
of the article 
FONTARA- 
BIA, 


(43) Med 
αν⁹ T. GoAs- 
evT2 T .- 
QavegarTwy 
Oi Timo- 
leontem illuſtriſ- 
ſimis Diis majo 
rem facere. Sui- 
das, in Tiga) 
pag. 910, 


744) Suidas, ubi 
ſupra, 


(45) Longinue, 
de Sublimi ge- 
nere, cap. iii. 


Aba \ 
;%: 


nounced an active courſe of life, as travelling, war, and the offices of the robe (d). This «ron, p.,, 
was the cauſe that ſome were ſurprized, that he ſhould ever acquire the reputation of an 
able Hiſtorian (e). Longinus criticiſes on him for what doth not deſerve a cenſure [IJ]. Bur % Polybius 


© tentious and fprightly, not affecting gravity and flridt- 
© meſs in its ſentences, ſo much as neatneſs and beauty, 
* ſuch as Timeus uſes in his hiſtory.” But that the 
reader may ſee that the beſt judges of ingenious works 
did not better agree antiently than they do now. I 
ſhall cite an excellent paſſage of Plutarch (41) : Timeus 
the hiftorian, aiming to exceed Thucydides in wivacity of 
eloquence, and to diſgrace Philiſtus as ignorant, diſagree- 
able, and impertinent, attempts in his hiſtory the deſcrip- 
tion of engagements both by ſea and land, and the eloquent 
ſpeeches compoſed by bath of them, where indeed, begging 


bis pardon, he approaches them nm more than a man 


aballing on foot approaches a Lydian chariot, as Pindar 
ſays, and diſcovers himſelf in this to have an aukward 
grace, and very little judgment, or, as Diphilus ſays, 


Fat, and Auffed out with dull Sicilian greaſe. 


Cicero citing one of Timæus's thoughts as a witty ſay- 
ing, obſerves that there are ſeveral of the ſame 
nature in this Hiſtorian (42). But Plutarch, who 
attributes it to another author, repreſents it as flat and 
childiſh. 55 
[H] The eligies he beſtowed on Ji moleon.] He placed 
him above the greateſt gods (43), if we believe Sut- 
das, who adds, that this flattery deſerved a greater 
puniſhment than that of Calliſthenes; for the latter 
only deſigned the deifying of Alexander, a prince 
infinitely more illuſtrious than Timoleon ; but Timzus 
not contented with that, exalts his hero to a ſuperiority 
above the higheſt divinities. Suidas's reaſoning turns 
upon a very juſt parallel; there is on the one fide 
more merit in the perſon honoured, and leſs exceſs in 
the honours conferred ; and, on the other, the honours 
are greater, and the merit leſs in him who receives 
them. Therefore Suidas very reaſonably concludes, 
that if Calliſthenes was moſt juſtly puniſhed with 
death for his flattery, Timæus deſerved that puniſh- 
ment much more than he. I am ſurprized to read 
in Suidas this particular concerning Calliſthenes 
for ſeveral others relate that he rendered himſelf 
odious to Alexander, by ſpeaking too freely of him, 
without flattery, and particularly on the ſubject of 
divine honours. We may obſerve that Suidas charges 


Timæus wich two great faults; the firſt is, the con- 


demning too ſeverely in others the very ſame vices 
to which he himſelf was addicted; the ſecond, in 
being himſelf a wicked man, conſidering thoſe 
maxims which he lays down, and the opinions which 
he would inſinuate into his readers (44). 
[J] Longinus criticiſes on him for aubat does not 
deſerve cenſure.) * As for the cold and puerile ſtile 
« we are ſpeaking of, Timzus abounds with it. This 
author is on other accounts a man of parts, ſome- 
times he does not come ſhort of the lofty and ſub- 
lime ſtile : he has an extenſive knowledge, and even 
appears judicious in his expreſſions : but he is natu- 
rally addidted to reprehend the vices of others, 
whilſt he is blind to his own; and beſides, ſo ſolli- 
citous to diſplay new thoughts, that he too fre- 
quently falls in to the very loweſt puerility. I 
ſhall content my ſelf with giving one or two ex- 
amples only; becauſe Cecilius has already cited a 
vaſt number. Intending to compliment Alexander 
the Great. He has, ſays he, conquered all Aſia, 
in leſs time than Iſocrates employed in compoſing his 
panegyric. An admirable compariſon truly between 
Alexander the Great and a Rhetorician. By a 
parity of reafon, it will neceſſarily follow, that the 
Lacedemonians ought to give place to Iſocrates, 
ſince they were thirty years in taking the city of 
Meſſina, and he was but ten years in writing his 
* panegyric (45).“ That reflexion is unworthy of 
Longinus, and I do not know what had ſpoiled his 
taſte when he wrote theſe lines. A modern author, 


f. „ K &. 0 


) Coftar, A- a man of great wit, judges of him in the following 


Pologie, P. 88, 
89. 


manner. Longinus, faith he (46), is a cawiller, and a 
falſe pretender to ſubtily. Timaus had ſaid, that 
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TIM US. 
He was not leſs exorbitant in his praiſes than in his invectives, which appears by the elo- 


gies he beſtowed on Timoleon [H]. He lived ninety-ſix years (5). His fortune ſeems 4th, ic, 
to have been but moderate. He lived very quietly in the place of his exile (c); he re. %. Conan 


expedition he 1s inferior to the Geographer. I men- 


(c) That is, or | 


Brutum Ci. 


* Xt, p. 6 
P lutar ch (e) Id. ibid. 8 


Alexander ſpent leſs time in the conqueſt of all Afia, than 
Jocrates in finiſping his panegyric. Longinus cenſures 
him for comparing a great prince to a fophiſt ; and main- 
tains that by the ſame reaſon, we might believe, that the 
Lacedemonians were leſs waliant (47) than Thcrates, (47) So it ourhe 
ſince he was but ten years in compoling his panegyric, © be tranflu 
when they ſpent thirty in the conqueſt of Meffina. G. 5 we 
What conſequence is here? did Timeus ſpeak of the va. 275 N * 
four of Ifecrates ? Is it comparing an orator with a 9 Mr 
congueror; to compare the time in which one writes, avith Boileau has kip. 
that in which the other conquers? Tho" there is no pro- Ped this in his 
portion betwixt actions entirely different, does it follow, 5 ron 2 
that there is none betwixt the long and ſhort ſpace of perhaps "her 
their duration? May abe not ſay, that the great Guftavns it the better to 


Adolphus rendered himſelf maſter of part of Germany, in hide the fale 


lejs time than Mr Vaugelas ſpent in tranſlating Quintus 22 5 
Curtius, or Father Strada in finiſhing his hiſtory, or 
Scriverius in publiſhing his Martial * ? © ® Scaliger call 
Mr Coſtar hath not obſerved all the faults of this him ſomeu bag 
place of Longinus: he might have added that there in his Epttile,, 
are ſome things which we cannot exceed or equal, ., Mr 
without an extraordinary merit, to which we may roma eters 
yet be inferior, without being contemptible. A 
prince, who ſhould ſubdue three kingdoms in as little 
time as is requiſite for a Geographer to draw three 
maps, would undoubtedly perform a great action; but 
if he ſhould conquer but one province, whilſt a Geo- 
grapher is drawing ten maps of the world, we cannot 
be allowed to infer from hence, that in conduct and 


tion this to make it appear, that Longinus had no 
reaſon to conclude, that 'Timzus's compariſon might 
bellow more honour on Iſocrates than on the Lace- 
demonians ; for ten years ſpent in compoſing an 
oration, may imply a leſs expedition than thirty, 
ſpent by a handful of people in the conquering of a 
neighbouring ſtate.  _ | 


This cenſurer of Timæus hath not conſidered the A TAG 


deſign of compariſons. They are intended to expreſs, = wie a . 
in a lively manner, the greatneſs or ſmallneſs off 
objects. There is nothing therefore more proper to 

be compared to certain things, than what moſt appa- 

rently enlarges the idea of them. So to render the 

rapidity of Alexander's victories the more conſpicuous, 

they may be very well oppoſed to the ſlowneſs of a 

panegyriſt. Conſider, on one hand, the obſtacles of 

war, the great number of enemies which Alexander 

engaged, and the vaſt extent of land which he ſub- 

dued ; conſider on the other, the facility of writing a 

diſcourſe which may be recited in an hour : and 

it is impoſſible but that you muſt be ſtruck with the 

incredible ſwiftneſs of this conqueror, if you imagine 

that he ſpent no more years in his conqueſt than the 
Rhetorician in compoling an oration. Another con- 

queror who had not ſubdued ſo many provinces in 

30 years as Alexander in ten, would not have ſerved 

ſo well in this compariſon as Iſocrates; for we are 

naturally inclined to imagine almoſt an infinite diſpro- 

portion betwixt the labour of a Rhetorician, and that 
of a conqueror. We think it infinitely more eaſy to 

range words, than ſubdue kingdoms. We muſt allow 
therefore that Timæus was very happy in his choice. 
He took what might ſtrike the imagination of dis 
readers in the moſt lively manner. I have read in | 
a modern author (48), that the Duke of Candale, and (48 8 
Cardinal de la Valette, Generals of the French army, 1 Ege gens 

in the year 1637, took Landrecies almoſt in fewer days 

than Charles V, formerly employed months in the not 
taking it, being forced, after fix months time, ſhamefully 
to raiſe the fiege. This is without doubt a beautiful, 
lofty, and noble idea ; but I am ſure that we ſhould 
be yet more ſenſibly touched with the expedition of a 
conqueſt, if it ſhould be ſaid, I famous Engineer for- 
merly ſpent as much time in drawing a plan of this place, 
as the General in taking it. The precedents of the belt 
authors declare as ftrongly in favour of Timæus as 
theſe reaſons. The greateſt Roman Orator ſaid, that 


Pompey had finiſhed more wars than others had 3 
3 an 


* 


(57) Impi 
tremos. CU! 
mercator e 


dos, 


per mare 


nem fugie 
fax2, per 1 
Hirat, Ef 


lb, tl, ver. 


652 Ti. 


gre in mir 
theſe tao! 
Vion & 
Fimo1ſqu 
Xantus 6 
Nomina 

ipſo pen 
da ſono. 
They ar! 
ma's 100 
ler letter 
teſtlaus, 

vidium ! 
Epiſt, I. 
53˙ 


3) De 
Epitre 1 
20. 


Cicero, Pro 
12 Manilia, 
fo 104 B, 


( 50 Id. ibid. D * 


$1) Impiger ex- 
tremos. curris 
mercator ad In- 
dos, 

pet mare paupe- 
tem fugiens, per 
ern, per igneis. 
Hrrat, Epift. i, 
lib. „ Ver. 45 


652) This puts 
me in mind of 
theſe tabs verſes, 
lnon & Tenedos, 
Fimo1ſque & 
Xantus & Ide 
Nomina ſunt 
ipſo pæne timen- 
da ſono. 

They are Laoda- 
ma' words, in 
ler letter to Pro- 
t:flaus, apud O- 
vidium Heroid. 
Epiſt. xiii, ver. 
53 


j) Deſpreaux, 
Epitre IV, ver. 
20. 


ere de bien 
Penſer dans les 
"ages d' Eſ- 
, Pag. 199, 
200. Dutch 
edit 
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Plutarch has condemned him juſtly on account of his puerility with relation to a common- 


and that travellers never went through ſo many coun- 


tries in ſo little time, as he ſubdued them by his 
victories. © Qui ſæpius cum hoſte conflixit quam 
« quiſquam cum inimico concertavit : plura bella 
geſſit quam cæteri legerunt : plures provincias con- 
6 Kei quam ali concupiverunt (49). ... Quis un- 
quam aut obeundi negocii aut conſequendi quæſtus 
ſtudio tam brevi tempore tot loca adire, tantos cur- 
« ſus conficere potuit quam celeriter Cn. Pompeio duce 
belli impetus navigavit (50) ? - - - - Who has oftner 
« engaged in a pitched battle, than any other perſon has 
« done in an ordinary quarrel : waged more wars than 
« others have read ; conquered more countries than others 


rer coveted. . .... Who could ever go to ſo many 


places, and perform ſo many expeditions in the quay of 
« buſineſs or trade, in ſo little time, and with ſo great 
« diſpatch, as Pompey employed in carrying on his wars ? * 
Is not this comparing Pompey with the meaneſt man 
who is but juſt able to read, and with a merchant, 


whoſe thirſt for gain tranſports him from place to 


place (51). If the compariſon betwixt Alexander and 
a Rhetorician ſo much blamed by Longinus is not 
good ; ought we not to condemn this, which not- 
withſtanding is really admirable, and the moſt proper 
thing in the world to excite thoſe ideas in the mind, 
which the orator propoſed to excite? But to come to 
modern examples. I ſhall not alledge what was ſaid 
of Charles VIII, that he run through Italy ſwifter 
than a quarter-maſter with chalk in hand, and with- 
out ſtopping. I ſhall come directly to Mr Boileau, 
one of the greateſt maſters. He aſſigns two reaſons in 
excuſe for not ſinging the victories of 1672. The firſt 
is, that the names of the towns which the king con- 
quered in Holland, were harſh and barbarous, afford- 


ing only ſuch whimſical fyllables as were ſubject to no 


meaſure (52). The ſecond reaſon is, that the con- 
queror marched too faſt for the Muſes to keep pace 
with him. - EN | 


Encor fi Tes exploits moins grands & moins rapides 
Laiſſoient prendre courage a nos Muſes timides, 
Peut-eftre avec le temps, a force d'y rever, £ 
Par quelque coup de I' Art nous pourrions nous ſauver. 
Mais des qu'on veut tenter cette vaſte carriere, 
Pegaſe s'effarouche & recule en arriere: _ 
Mon Apollon s'etonne, & Nimegue eſt a Toy, 


Que ma Muſe eſt encore au camp devant Orſoy ( 53). 


Were your exploits Iſs rapid, or leſs grand, 
My tim'rous Muſe might take her pen in hand ; 
Perhaps by force of thought, and length of time, 
Attempt ſome tolerable work in rhime. 
But at the fight of ſuch a vaſt career, 
Pegaſus trembles, and ſtarts back with fear. 
Apollo auond ring ſees Nimeguen yield, 

Before my lagging Muſe can take the field. 


Mr Pelliſſon made uſe of this thought in his invoca- 
tion to Pegaſus, a piece of poetry which was extreamly 
admired ; the whole deſign of which is to expreſs that 
the king's conqueſts were ſo incredibly ſwift, that the 
Poets could not follow the rapid torrent. Since 
Mr Pelliſon's choice of this image, ſo many authors 
have uſed it, that it is become a common-place. I 
remember to have ſeen it in the Paris Gazette, and this 
was, if I am not miſtaken, when Mr de Guilleragues 
had the direction of that paper. He declares that he 
1s forced to take advantage, that is, to anticipate his 
majeſty's victories, that he may in ſome meaſure keep 
pace with his rapid expeditions. Mr Pavillon, who 


knows how to manage a ſubject with ſo much dexterity, 


has very agreeably turned this thought in his ode on 
the taking of Namur in the year 1693. Note, that 
this manner of complementing the king, is very well 
approved by an excellent judge of the juſtneſs and 
delicacy of thoughts: Perhaps you have not heard, 
lays he (54), of another madrigal with which I am 
infinitely pleaſed. 


Lovis plus. digne du trone 
Qu aucun Roy que on ait vi, 
Enſeigne Part a Bellone 


place, 


De faire des impromptu. 

C'eſt une choſe facile 

Aux diſciples d'Apollon : 
Mais ce Conquerant habile 

A pluboſt pris une ville 

Qu'ils n'ont fait une Chanſon. 


Lewis more worthy of a throne, 

Then any monarch wwe have known, 
Inſtructs Bellona in his fioht, 
Imprompou's with the feword to write. 
Apollo's ſcholars with their quill, 
Here eaſily diſplay their ſill ; 

Yet this great conqu ror's not ſo long 
About a town, as they a ſong. 


All theſe thoughts are ingenious, continues E udoxus ; but 
the elogy here appears very viſibly, and theſe authors pro- 


feſs their deſign of praiſing, whereas he who ſaid, 


Croit que Von fait les vers comme Von prend les 
villes, | | 


Beliewes that Rhymes are made, as towns are won, 


ſeems not to think of praiſe : he ſeems to be in an angry 
mood, and to think only of coming off : and by this means 
the praiſe, that he beflows by the by, is ſo much the 
more nice. The exact conformity betwixt theſe 
thoughts and Longinus's parallel will not allow us to 
doubt that this paſſage carries in it Father Bouhours's 
approbation of Timæus. But to prevent all ſcruples 
on this head we ought to have recourſe to the expreſs 


words of this Jeſuit (55): © I am not of Longinus's (5c) 1d. ibid. 
* ſide; his criticiſm went too far in charging Timæus pag. 8 1, Dutch 
with puerility as to his praiſe of Alexander. He edition, 

© that ſhould ſay of Lewis le Grand, that he conquer- 


ed the firſt time Franche-Comte in fewer days 
than it was poſſible to write his Panegyric, do you 
think he would ſay any thing ridiculous? And if, 
at his return from a campaign ſo ſhort and ſo glo- 
rious, it had been ſaid that thoſe who on that ac- 
count were obliged to compliment his majeſty, had 
occaſion for more time to prepare their ſpeeches 
than he employed in the conqueſt : would you cen- 


plied Eudoxus ; and yet I take Timzus's thought to 
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tion relate to the King and his conqueſts; but Iſo- 
« crates's Panegyric did not concern Alexander or his 
* victories.” With all due deference to this Eudoxus, 


I believe it would have been better for him to have 


given his approbation without any reſerve, I agree, 
the Greek author's thought would have been more 
perfect, if Iſocrates's Oration had been a Panegyric on 
Alexander. This would have given it an additional 
beauty : but I cannot allow that the want of this cir- 
cumſtance vitiates the compariſon. Without this, it 


ſtill retains a lively image of the rapidity of Alexander's 


conqueſts. | 1 

I ought not to forget that Mr Racine muſt needs 
be for Timæus againſt Longinus. Read this paſſage 
in Madam de Sevigni's letter to the Count de Buſly, 
dated the 3d of November 1677. What you ſay 
« of Racine and Boileau is indeed very juſt. The 
King faid to them four days ago: I am forry that 


you did not come to the laſt campaign, you would 


© have ſeen the war, and your journey would not have 


been long. Racine anſwered : Sir, we had only 


* drefled cloaths; we indeed beſpoke riding cloaths, 
© but the places you attacked were taken before they 
were made. This compliment was very agreeably 
received (56). 

yet made u 


dictated to them. 


Currant verba licet, manus eſt velocior illis, 


Nondum lingua, ſuum dextra peregit opus (57). ( 
ib, xt, Epigs 


Before the words, the auriter runs along, 
And the quick hand quite diflances the tongus. 
Yyyy 22 


Why 


ſure the thought? I do not believe I ſhould, re- 
be ill founded, becauſe the ſpeeches which you men- 


I cannot tell whether any body has (56) Lettres du 
e of a thought of Martial. It concerns Comte de Buſſy 


the Amanuenſes, who wrote faſter than the words were Rabutin, Tem. i, 
Pag. 226, Dutch 
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place, very much uſed in antient Hiſtory, That is, the compiling of good or ill preſages 
[K]. From the character of Timeus, it is eaſy to conclude, that he was very unfit to be an 


Hiſtorian ; and that he ought eſpecially to have avoided exerciling his pen on the actions 


of Agathocles [L]. 


Why might we not ſay, that the arm of a Conqueror 
finiſhes a war with greater expedition, than the tongue 
of an Orator does a ſpeech ? 

[A] Plutarch has condemned him juſtly on account . . . 
of the common-place . . . e preſages.] * He falls in- 
© to the fooliſh conceits of Xenarchus in ſeveral places, 
as where he ſays, that he took it for an ill boding 
* Omen for the Athenians, that the Captain Nicias, 
having his name derived from the word Nike, which 
« ſignifies victory, ſhould oppoſe the Sicilian enter- 


prize: and that by the mutilation of the Hermes's, 


(58) Plutarch. 
in Nicia, pag. 
523. Note that 
Longinus on the 
Sublime, ch. iii, 
laughed at the 
reaſon taken 
from Her mocra- 
tes's name, 


(59) Compare 
with this the re- 
mark [D], of 
the article RE- 
MOND. 


that is, the images of Mercury, the gods advertiſed 
© them, that in this war they ſhould ſuffer a great 
deal of mitchief from the Syracuſian General, whoſe 
* name was Hermocrates the ſon of Hermon : and 
© beſides, that it was probable Hercules would ſup- 
port the S /racuſians on account of the goddeſs Pro- 
* ſerpina, who was the protectreſs of the city of Sy- 
© racuſe, in return for the favour done him, in ſur- 
« rendring to him the infernal dog Cerberus; and on 
the contrary, that he would oppoſe the Athenians, 
© becauſe they defended the Ægeſtæ, who were de- 
© ſcended from the "Trojans, his mortal enemies, 
© by reaſon he deſtroyed their city, in revenge of 
© the vielated faith, and of the injury done him 
* by King Laomedon. But perhaps his judgment was 
« juſt as remarkable in writing theſe fine ſtories, as 
* in cenſuring Philiſtus's ſtyle, or railing at Plato and 
* Ariſtotle (58) We may here, obſerve by the way, 
what falſe notions the Pagans had of Gop. The De- 
calogue teaches us that the iniquity of the Fathers are 
viſited on the children no farther than to the fourth 
generation. 
gined that the Trojans drew on their Protectors the 


hatred of Hercules, eight hundred years after the dif- 


ferences which had happened between this demi-god 
and a Trojan prince. TL 

[L] Timeus... 
and he ought eſpecially to have awoided exerciſing his 
pen on the actions of Agatbocles.] His favourite talent 
was the imprinting a ſatirical character on his writ- 
ings: he naturally loved to criticize and cenſure. 
For this reaſon it was impoſſible that an Hiſtory writ- 
ten by him ſhould be good, even tho' he bad poſ- 
ſeſſed all the other talents neceſſary for an Hiſtorian 
(59). This ſatirical ſpirit prompts a writer to ſup- 
preſs all laudable actions, and only to preſent to the 
reader the weak or the ill ſide of things. 
ſelf principally when we are repreſenting the actions 
of a man who has injured us. There was no Hiſtory 
therefore which our Timæus was ſo little capable of 
writing well as that of Agathocles, for he wrote it in 


a town, where he was in exile, having been baniſhed 


his own country by Agathocles. The memory of 


that injury was every moment before his eyes, and 


cried aloud for vengeance in the ears of the writer. 
I leave it to you to determine whether an author na- 
turally ſatirical, could in theſe circumſtances preſerve 
an exact neutrality betwixt the good and ill qualities 
of the tyrant who had baniſhed him. Thoſe who are 


fond of railing, would find without doubt, if they 


would give themſelves the trouble of a narrow ſearch, 
that their ſatirical humour is the product of a cho- 
leric and arrogant temper. Now as this temper ex- 
Cites ſtrong deſires of revenge, even on account of the 
ſmalleſt offence, it is reaſonable to conclude that Ti- 


mzus found in himſelf a violent paſſion to be revenged 


on Apathocles. For which reaſon he ought. not to 
have mentioned him in his Hiſtory, becaule he mult 


And here is a Pagan Hiſtorian who ima- 


. was very unfit for an Hiſtorian ; 


It exerts it- 


be ſure that if he mentioned him he could not avoid 
violating the laws of Hiſtory. The moſt modeſt and 
moderate ſhould diſtruſt their own virtue, when de- 
ſcribing the actions of a perſecutor. They ought very 
juſtly to apprehend, that the injuries of baniſhment 
may raiſe thoſe clouds, which will conceal from them 
the true ſtate of affairs, and thereby hinder their diſ. 
charging the duties of an Hiſtorian (60). With much 
more reaſon ought ſuch a man as Timæus to be ay. 
prehenſive of the illuſions of reſentment. I am of 
opinion that there are ſome men ſo conſiderate, that 
they would rather chooſe not to write at all, than 
to ſet up for Hiſtorians in ſuch circumſtances as ex- 
poſe them to theſe miſrepreſentations: they would not 
content themſelves with calming the firſt commotions 
of the mind, and ſtay ing till time had cloſed np the 
wound ; but they would for ever renounce writing on 
a ſubject which would infallibly open it again. But 
Timæus was not of this temper; and I dare affirm 
that the ſole deſire of revenging himſelf on Agatho- 
cles, would have determined him to take pen in hand 
immediately to compoſe a Hiſtory of Sicily. Every 
age can furniſh us with examples of authors, who 


had never thought of writing Hiſtories, if perſonal re- 


ſentments and modiſh paſſions had not been their mo- 
tive. They have not patience to ſtay till their paſſion 
is over, which is the leaſt they ought to do; but they 
write from the firſt beginning of their reſentment. 
They ſhould remember this fine precept, 


Ne frena animo permitte calenti, 

Da ſpatium tenuemque moram : male cunta mini- 
ſtrat | 

__T ᷣ ( eee 4.0 


Cool firſt, nor give your angry mind the rein, 
For violence your end will ne'er obtain. 


But perhaps they are afraid they ſhould not be able 


to write, if they ſhould ſtay till their minds are com- 


poſed. Perhaps they fancy that anger gives them a 
talent which they had not before. | 


Si natura negat facit indignatio verſum (61). 
F nature does not, anger makes us write. 


Hence we find their Hiſtories to be ſo very partial, 
and that they add their own comments on every 
action which they relate. One would be apt to take 
them for Judges of the Inquiſition : they give ſentence 
on every fact; they pronounce it weak and baſe, &c. 
why do they not give the reader leave to form this 
judgment? They ought to -confine themſelves to a 
narration which only contains the principles or the 
premiſſes of reaſoning ; the reader would draw the 
concluſion himſelf, whether it tends to cenſure or to 
commend. It is enough therefore to repreſent facts: 
ſentences of this kind ought to be managed in the 
ſame manner as thoſe called maxims: they ought not 
to ſhew themſelves in Re/zewo ; but ought to be incor- 
porated in the narration, as has been already obſerved 
(62). There are a great many modern Hiſtories, in 
whoſe titles the epithet Critical is wanting ; for the 
authors of them do nothing elſe but criticize, and 
ſometimes engage in a regular diſpute. They relate 
and then refute alternately. | 


TIMESIUS, 


", 


* Stat, Theb. 


$a lib, x, Ver, 5975 


(61) Jucen. 
Sat. I, ver. 79. 


(52) In the e- 
mark [C} of the 
article IHECN. 


(1) In t 
ABD E 
mark | 


ä 


TIMESIUS. TIMOLFON. 

TIMESIUS, [A] was a very conſiderable man in Clazomenz, the place of his 
birth. He there enjoyed ſo great an authority, that he did whatever he pleaſed ; and as 
the public was obliged to him for ſeveral ſervices, he did not apprehend that he ſhould 
become odious by his greatneſs. But he was ſatisfied to the - contrary, when paſſing by 
a place where ſome little children were playing at cockals, he liſtened to their talk. One of 
them was buſied in making a cockal fly out of a hole: The thing appeared ſo very difficult, 
that moſt of the children believed he would not be able to do it : But he who was to play 
being of another opinion, I wiſh to God, ſaid he, that I could make Timeſins's brains fly (a) Plutarch. 
out, as I will do this cockal, Timeſius no longer doubted but that he was extremely veg **. 
hated in the city; and as ſoon as he came home, he told what he had heard to his wife, e 
ordered her to pack up her things and follow him, and departed from Clazomenæ (a). I am ) In the artt- 
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* 3 - - - o * 1 A R 4 
1 ready to believe it was after this time that he undertook to conduct a colony into Thrace, 1 
e 1 and to rebuild Abdera. We have ſeen elſewhere (b) that his deſign did not ſucceed, and (% Herodot. 

(Ri. BY he 1 dri Thraci a . Way lib. i, cap. 

ö that he was driven out by the Thracians before he had regulated his new eſtabliſhment. e. 


The Teians who in the LIXth Olympiad abandoned their city, ſucceeded much better 


in the deſign of building Abdera. They retained ſuch a vaſt reſpe& for him, that they (40 Plat & &- 


e g micor. multitud. 
honoured him as a hero (c). He experienced the truth of the anſwer, which the ora- pag. 96. 


cle gave, when conſulted concerning the conducting of a colony, which was; Look for 6 
ſwarms of bees, and you will find abundance of waſps (d). The misfortune was, that in- cos pecus à præ- 


ſtead of ejecting the drones like the bees in Virgil (e), the waſps conſtrained him to give ] See. 


7 Virgil. Georg, 
over his enterprize. lib, iv, ver, 168. 


and probably by a typographical error has aſcribed to (2) Did. re- 
him the driving out the Thracians (2). Another has mark [B]. 
ſaid that he was expelled by the Teians ; I have alſo 
taken notice of this miſtake (3). 


[A] Timeſius.] I call him by the name which 
Herodotus has given him, and not by that of Timeſias 
given him by Plutarch. T have elſewhere obſerved (1), 
that a very learned man has called him Tiſamenes, 


i) In the article 
ARDERA, re- 


mark [X J. (3) Did. re- 


heb. 
6975 


en. 


. 79. 


he te- 
| of the 
{ECON 


TIMOLEON, the General of the Corinthians, was one of the greateſt men of 


antient Greece. 


He might have been called the ſcourge of tyrants; for his ſtrongeſt in- 


clinatioa and principal employment was to puniſh the uſurpers of ſovereign power, and to 


maintain or re-eſtabliſh liberty. 


If he fought againſt tyrants, it was not to rid himſelt 


of competitors, and to ſeize the unlawful authority of which he would deprive them, 


We find but too many ſuch enemies of uſurpers. 


in favour of the people. 


he cauſed his eldeſt brother Timophanes to be killed [A], after having found that all his 
remonſtrances and intreaties were not capable of converting him. We ought to know 


that Timophanes ſet up for a tyrant in the city of Corinth. 


conſequences very diſagreeable to Timoleon. 


an execrable parricide, and his mother loaded him with curſes [B]. 


IA] He cauſed his elder brother Timophanes to be kil- 
led.) He did not ſtain his own hands with his bro- 
ther's blood ; but he was however one of the real au- 
thors of his murder, which happened in the follow- 
ing manner. Timoleon confederated himſelf with 
two perſons, one of whom, named Æſchylus was Ti- 
mophanes's wife's brother, the other was a Soothſayer 
named Satyrus (1). They all three went to the tyrant, 
. and endeavoured to perſuade him for the laſt time to 
ws and Tim eu reſtore liberty to the people. He at firſt laughed at 
all him 0-t4a- them, and afterwards grew very much enraged. Up- 


(1) So Theo- 
pompus calls 


6746. Plut. ubi on this Timoleon ſtepped a little aſide, covered his 


infra. face and wept whilſt the other two killed Timophanes 


() Taken from (23; This 18 Plutarch's relation, Which generally 
Posch, in tlie [Peaking agrees with that of Cornelius Nepos (3). 
Lieof Tumoleon, But Diodorus Siculus :fays that Timoleon himſelf Kkil- 
top. 237, led his brother (4). There is one difference obſervable 
betwixt Cornelius Nepios and Plutarch. The firſt ſays 

— N Ys that Timoleon joinee. with his brother. in- law; the 
woleomtis, cap, other tells us that it was with Timophanes's brother- 
' in-law. Let us expreſs this more clearly. This aſſo- 

% Diodor, Si. Cate, according to Plutarch, was Timophanes's wife's 
an, b, ai, brother (5); but, according to Cornelius Nepos, he 
(ap, (x01, had married a ſiſter of Timophanes and of Timoleon. 
TONER : Per aruſpicem communemque affinem cui ſoror ex 
5 Ny 2 {dem parentibus nata, nupta erat, fratrem tyran- 
deres ova Num interficiendum curavit (6). - - He procured his 
Fratrem uxoris brother to be killed by a Soothſayer, and a relation in 
mophanis. common to both brothers, having married their own 
abi ſupra, © fifter.” Mr Moreri is here guilty of an error. Ti- 
moleon, ſays he, conſented that Satyrus, who had mar- 


6 . 
0 i Dona Var reed their ſiſter ſhould kill this upſtart tyrant. He cites 


imoleont, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch: the firſt does not 
cf. J. mention him; and the other does not ſay that Satyrus 
Was any way related to Timoleon; he only calls him 


a Soothſayer. And as to the other accomplice, he 


calls him Zſchylus, and makes him Timophanes's 
2 


His death drew after it 
Some people reproached him with it as 
This threw him 


into 


wife's brother. It is not impoſſible that this Æſchy- 
lus might have married Timophanes's ſiſter, and yet 
be Timophanes's wife's brother. Upon this foot Cor- 
nelius Nepos and Plutarch would both be in the right, 


tho' each muſt have omitted a part of his relation to 


that family. | 
[B]; Reproached him with it as an execrable par- 
ricide, and his mother loaded him with curſes. | Let 


mark [C]. 


As to him, all his undertakings were 
He carried his zeal for the intereſt of his country ſo far, that 


us take this fact in its full extent as related by Plu- 


tarch. Thoſe who could not bear popular liberty, or who 


had been long accuſtomed to be near the perſons of great 


men and to make their court, made a ſhew of being very 
avell pleaſed with the tyrant's death; and yet by conti- 
nually reproaching Timoleon for having committed a par- 
ricide execrable and abominable both to the gods and men, 
they made fo great an impreſſion upon him, as occaſioned 
his repenting that he had any concern in it: and beſides 
being informed that his mother bore it very impatiently, 
and that ſhe wwas continually uttering againſt him the moſt 
terrible expreſſions and horrid maledictions, he went to 
her, with a deſign to comfort her: but ſhe ordered the 
door to be ſhut upon him and would not ſee him. Being 
thus overwhelmed with grief, and troubled in mind, he 
took a ſudden reſolution to flarve himſelf to death: but 
his friends who did not abandon him in this deſperate 
melancholy, continued to urge him by perſuaſions and ear- 
neſt intreaties, till they forced him ta eat. After this he 
reſolved to retire for the remainder of his life to a coun- 
try folitude, and to quit all concern in the government of 
public affairs. He at firſt led fo rigorous a life, that he 
not only abſtained from ever coming to the city, but avoid- 
ed all company, aud did nothing elſe but wander up and 
down from place to place, in the moſt remote and ſolitary 
parts of the country he could find, and conſume himſelf 
ewith melancholy (7). . .. . Whether it was his regret 


for the death of his brother, or his being aſhamed to ap- 


pear before his mother, which foever it waz, it ſo * 
| ” Hi s 


(7) Plutarch in 
the Life of Ti- 
moleon, pag. 


238. 


* 
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? 


L E ON. 


into a deſpairing melancholy ; he deſigned to put an end to his life; and when at laſt 
| his friends had engaged him to alter his reſolution, he renounced all public affairs, and 


confined himſelf to an obſcure ſolitude. 


Here he ſpent twenty years, as in all probabi- 


lity he would have done his whole life, if an opportunity had not offered of reſtoring 


Syracuſe to its liberty. 


This city oppreſſed by the tyranny of Dionyſius, had recourſe 


to the Corinthians. They reſolved to aſſiſt them, and gave Timoleon the command of 
the troops deſigned for that ſervice, That voyage was accompanied with very favourable 
omens [C]; but he met with many difficulties to be ſurmounted in order to his landin 
in Sicily; for Icetes the tyrant of Leontium, who had pretended to join with the Corin- 
thians in the recovery of the liberty of Syracuſe, but at the bottom aimed at dethroning 
Dionyſius, for no other end, but in order to render himſelf maſter of that city, had Joined 
with the Carthaginians, and poſſeſſed all the paſſes. He kept Dionyſius beſieged in the 
fortreſs of Syracuſe, having already taken the reſt of the town, Notwithſtanding theſe 
obſtacles, Timoleon by ſtratagem landed in Sicily, defeated Icetes's army, and in a 
little time after became maſter of the citade] of Syracuſe, and afterwards of the whole 
city. The citadel fell into his hands, by means of Dionyſius the tyrant ſurrendring it, 
(% He was ſent together with his perſon into his hands (a); and he took the city by ſtorm, without 
to Corinth : but having ſo much as one of his ſoldiers either killed or wounded. He cauſed the fortreſs 


it cannot be ſaid, 


+ +: Mo. to be raſed, in order to aſcertain to the inhabitants the duration of that liberty which he 
reri, that he was had recovered, and after having been ſucceſsful in his endeavours to re-eſtabliſh good or- 


ſent thither, af- 


der be had ben der in this place, he applied himſelf to the reſtoring of the antient liberty of all the ci- 
overcome by Ti- ties in Sicily, which then groaned under tyrants. He forced Icetes to renounce his al- 


moleon; for 


Vionyfive did not liance with the Carthaginians, and to content himſelf with living in a private capacity in 
oppoſe Timoleon. the city of Leontium. He obliged Leptines the tyrant of Apollonia to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, and ſent him to Corinth. He obtained a ſignal victory over the Carthaginians. 
He puniſhed the treachery of Icetes who entred into new alliauces with them [DJ. He 


his ſpirit and diſheartned him, that for twenty years 
after he did not in the leaſt intermeddle in any honourable 
or public affair (8). Cornelius Nepos ſays much the 
ſame thing (9) : But Diodorus Siculus ſays nothing of 
(0) Hoc præcla- this long melancholy of Timoleon ; but, on the con- 
rifſimum ejus trary, gives us to underſtand, that there was only a 
factum non pari ſmall diſtance of time between the death of Timo- 
modo probatum phanes, and the expedition of Syracuſe (10). He ſays, 
eſt ab omnibus, a b 5 

Nonnulli enim that as ſoon as Timoleon had killed his brother there 
læſam ab eo pie aroſe a great tumult; one part of the inhabitants de- 
tatem putabant: manded juſtice on the murderer, and others requeſted 
ws cee that thoſe elogies ſhould be beſtowed on him, which 
ee 85 eg were due to the deſtroyers of tyrants. This diſpute 
verd poſt id was referred to the deciſion of the ſenate ; the cauſe 
factum, neque was pleaded on both ſides by the counſel for and againſt 
domum ad ſe Timoleon: The judges had not pronounced their ſen- 
2 2 tence, when the Syracuſian ambaſſadors came to requeſt 
— 3 fratri. the aſſiſtance of the Corinthians, The ſenate ordered 
cidam impiumgue that Timoleon ſhould be ſent to Syracuſe, and that if 
deteſtans compel- he diſcharged that truſt well, he ſhould be treated as 
laret. Quibus the killer of a tyrant ; but if the contrary, as a par- 
rebus ille adeò rye . - 

ef commotus, ricide. I ſhall once more cite Plutarch, to evince, by 
ut nonnunquàm AN unqueſtionable example, how much the beſt Hiſto- 
vitæ finem face- rians can wreſt the moſt eſſential characters of a fact. 
re voluerit, at- Here is Diodorus Siculus, who aſſures us that the Co- 


que ex ingrato- rinthian ſenate did not intruſt Timoleon with the com- 
rum hominum 


conſpectu morte mand of their forces, otherwiſe than under a diſa- 


decedere. Cornel. greeable condition, namely, that his criminal proceſs 
Nepos, ubi ſupra. ſhould end in his abſolution or condemnation, accord- 
| ing as he ſhould behave himſelf well or ill in that poſt. 


(o) Diodorus Si- But Plutarch's relation is quite different: he ſays that 


culus, ubi ſupra. Timoleon was elected General abſolutely, and without 
any condition, by the voice of the people: After which 
Teleclides, who aas then a perſon of the greateſt autho- 
rity in the Corinthian affairs, rifing up, made a ſpeech 
to Timoleon, in which be exhorted him to behave himſelf 
lite a good man and brave commander in this charge: 
for, ſaid he, if you do. this aue ſhall pronounce ſentence on 
you, that you have killed a tyrant ; but if you do not di: 
charge this truſt well, aue ſhall condemn you for murder- 
(17) Plutarch. 1 Jour brother (11). Theſe are no trifling variations, 
abi ſupra, pag. but eſſential differences, and, to uſe a Latin phraſe, 
233, 239. toto cœlo diverſi; - - diametrically oppoſite. We can- 
not poſſibly excuſe both theſe Hiſtorians ; one of 
them muſt neceſſarily have fallen into a very great 

miſtake. | 
[C] With very favourable oment.] I ſhall not men- 
tion the happy preſage he met with at Delphi: Moreri 
hath already done it. But here are others: When the 
fleet was ready, and the forces compleatly equipped for their 
departure, the priefleſſes of the goddef Proſerpine declared, 
that in their ſleep the night before, the goddeſſes Ceres 
end Proſerpine appeared to them in an 77 Lu. and 

: 2 


defeated 


told them they wvould go with Timoleon to Sicily. On 
this account the Corinthians fitted out a galley, called the 
galley of Ceres and Proſerpine (12). . . When Timoleon was 
on the main ſea, having the wind a-ftern, in the night 
he thought that on a ſudden the heawens opened, and di. 
played a large quantity of bright and viſible fire, expand- 
ing itſelf over his ſhip, and appearing in the form of a 
burning torch, like thoſe uſed in religious ceremonies. This 
torch accompanied and conducted them throughout their 
voyage, and at laſt diſperſed and vaniſhed at a place 
near the coaſt of Italy, where the pilots had conſulted to 
land. The Soothſayers being aſked the fignification of this 
preſage, anſwered, this miraculous apparition confirmed 
the dream of the priefleſſes of Ceres, and that the goddeſſes 
fawouring the enterpriſe, had ſent this light from heaven 
to ſhew them the way ; the iſland of Sicily being ſacred 


(12) Id. ibid. 


and dedicated to Proſerpine, the rape on which goddeſs - 


aba alſo ſaid to be there committed, and the ſovereignty 
of it given her as a nuptial gift on her wedding-day (13). 


(13) 14. ibid, 


This relation of Plutarch might have been more accu- pag. 239. 


rate; but nevertheleſs, all circumſtances duly weighed, 


it clearly enough appears that this was only a dream, 
and that there was no ſuch thing as a real conducting 
fire which went as a guide before the fleet. So that 
this cannot reaſonably be compared with the pillar of 
fire which went before the Iſraelites, or with the ſtar 
which led the wiſe-men to Bethlehem. 

D] He puniſhed the treachery of Icetes, who entred 
into new alliances with the Carthaginians.) Timoleon's 
glory was by this ſomewhat eclipſed ; for he permitted 
vengeance to be carried too far, and cruelty to be 
exerciſed upon thoſe perſons whom he had much better 
have exempted from puniſkment. Plutarch's words 
are theſe : © A few days after, Timoleon bringing his 
army before Leontium, took Icetes, his ſon Eupo- 
* lemus, and the General of his horſe, alive, they be- 
ing delivered up into his hands by their own ſoldiers. 
Icetes and his ſon were puniſhed with death, as tray- 
tors and tyrants ; and Euthydemus, tho' a valiant 
man and brave warriour, met with no more mercy, 


* 


for ſome refleQting expreſſion he was accuſed of 


having uttered againſt the Corinthians. For it was 
« affirmed, that in a ſpeech he made to the Leontines, 
* cn occaſion of the Corinthians firſt arrival in Sicily 
„to wage war againſt the tyrants, he ſaid, amongſt 
* other things, that they ought not to be ſurprized 
or affrighted, if 


Corinthian dames were goſſiping abroad. 


Thus we ſee moſt men are very frequently more en- 
raged at reflefting words than injurious actions 
they more patiently ſuffer a real injury than 3 

s reflection 
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TIMOLEON. 


defeated Mamercus the tyrant of Catana, and purſued him to Meſſina, where the tyrant 


Hippo had given him ſhelter. He beſieged that place, and had the ſatisfaction to get 


both thoſe tyrants into his hands [Z]. 


So many glorious actions did not inſpire him 


with the leaſt inclination for ſupreme power : But, on the contrary, he rejoiced that there 


were ſome perſons in Syracuſe who publickly accuſed him [F]. 


He ſpent the reſt of his 


life in this city [G], where he received all the marks of gratitude which he deſerved : 
He really enjoyed there all the advantages of ſupreme power [H], without loſing the 


© reflexion, and pardon their enemies, when they have 
« revenged themſelves as to the fact, becauſe they can 
do no leſs : but provoking expreſſions ſeem to pro- 
© ceed from too great an exceſs of hatred and malig- 
© nity. After this, Timoleon returning to Syracul, 
the Syracuſians tried, condemned, and executed the 
« wives and daughters of Icetes and his ſon. This 
« ſeems the harſheſt action of Timoleon's life: for if 
he had pleaſed he could eafily have ſaved the lives of 
« theſe unhappy women: but he was not at all ſollici- 
tous about it, he entirely abandoned them to the 
fury of the citizens, who were reſolved to revenge on 
them the injuries done to Dion after he had expelled 
« the tyrant Dionyſius: for Icetes had cauſed Dion's 
wife, Arete, his fiſter Ariſtomacha, and his ſon, who 
© was but a child, to be drowned in the ſea, as we 
© have related in the life of Dion (14). Plutarch's re- 
flexion on human weakneſs, which pardons inju- 
rious actions eaſier than reflecting words, is very 
judicious. 

[E] He had the ſatisfaction to get both thoſe tyrants 
into his hands, ] They both came to an unhappy end. 
Hippo, finding Meſſina beſieged by ſea and land, em- 
barked on board a ſhip in order to eſcape : but he was 
taken before he got out of the harbour; and the 
Meffinians having got him into their hands, cauſed 
the children to come from the ſchool to the theatre 
to fee one of the fineſt ſpectacles in the world, which 
evas the puniſhment of a tyrant, who wwas publickly 
cbhipt, and afterwards executed. As to Mamercus he 
ſurrendered himſelf to Timoleon to be tried by the Syracu- 


Hans, on condition that Timoleon ſhould not be his accuſer. 


He was brought to Syracuſe, where he endeawourd to pro- 
noumce a ſtudied oration which he had compoſed for that 
end: but finding that the people cried out, and made a 
great noiſe, to prevent the hearing of him, and conſe- 


' quently that it was not very likely they would pardon him, 


run croſs the theatre, and ſtruck his head with all his 
force againſt one of the ſteps on which the people ſat, 
deſigning, by daſhing out his brains to diſpatch himſelf im- 
mediately ; but he had the misfortune to miſs his aim, 
fom he was taken up yet alive and ſuffered the ſame puniſh- 
ment which was uſually inflicted on thieves and robbers 


15 la. p. 252, (15). We muſt not forget that Mamercus was a Poet, 


16) Id. ibid. 
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and had irritated the Syracuſians by his fatirical verſes. 
Let us hear Plutarch on this head (16). The common 
people of Syracuſe bore very impatiently the jeſts 
which their tyrants made and ſaid of them: for 
Mamercus, among others, valuing himſelf extremely 
on his talent in poetry and tragedy, having, in ſome 
engagements, gotten ſome advantage over the 
{rangers which were in the Syracuſian pay, gloried 
in his ſucceſs, and dedicating the bucklers he had 
taken from them in the temple of the gods, added 


the following galling verſes, in raillery and contempt 
- of the conquered. 


Theſe ſpacious ſhields ſhining with Tyrian aye, 
And richly wrought ith gold and ivory, 
We by the dint of walur did obtain, | 
Altho' our bucklers were but ſmall and plain. 


Here is a Poet not mentioned by Voſlius. Hieronymo 
Raguſa, the Jeſuit, does not forget him in his elogies 
of the-antient Sicilians (17) ; but inſtead of referring us 
to Plutarch he only cites Giovanni Vintimiglia. 
F] He rejoiced that there were ſome perſons in Syra- 
cuſe aubo publickly accuſed him.] This ſeems to me the 
moſt ſhining part of his life: we ſhall relate it without 
retrenching any of Plutarch's words : But fence it is, as 
We may N necęſſary that not only all larks which the 
Latins call Caſſitæ, fhould have creſts on their heads, 


as Simonides proverbially expreſſes it; ſo in all cities go- 


verned by democracy, there will be detraftors. There 
Were 2 of wee at Syracuſe, who being accuſlamed to 


glory of having never acted for any other end than the liberty of the people, and with- 


Out 


harangue the people, impeached Timoleon, one of them named 
Laphyſtius, the other Demænetus. Upon the appointing 
a certain day by the former of theſe, for Timoleon to appear 
before the people to anſwer to a crime of which he pre- 
tended to convict him, the citizens mutinied, and would 
not allow the authority of the ſummons. But he appeaſed 
them by remonſtrating to them that he had run through ſo 
many fatigues, and expoſed himſelf to ſo many dangers, to 
the end that every Syracuſian might freely enjoy the full 
benefit and privilege of the Iaws. Another time Demene- 
tus in a full aſſembly of the people having reprehended and 
cenſured ſeveral of his actions, during the time that he was 
General, Timoleon made no anſwer to it; but only told the 
people that he heartily thanked the gods for having granted 
ewhat he had fo often requeſted and defired in bis 
prayers : which awas, that he might once ſee the Syracu- 
frans enjoy the perfect freedom and privilege of ſaying what- 


ever they pleaſed (18). Thoſe who ſhall prefer the (18) Plut. ubi 


Latin of Cornelius Nepos, may read it here. Huic 
quidam Laphyſtius homo petulans & ingratus, vadimo- 


ſupra, pag. 253. 


nium cùhm vellet i mponere, quod cum illo ſe lege agere 


diceret, & complures concurriſſent, 10 procacitatem homi- 
nis manibus coercere conarentur: Timoleon oravit omnes, 


ne id facerent, namque id ut Laphyſtio ceteriſque lice- 
ret, ſe maximos labores ſummaque adiiſſe pericula. 
Hanc enim ſpeciem libertatis eſſe, fi omnibus quod 
quiſque vellet, legibus experiri liceret. Idem, cum qui- 
dam Laphyſtii ſimilis, nomine Demænetus in concione po- 


puli, de rebus geſtis ejus detrahere cepifſet, ac nonnulla 


inveheretur in Timoleonta : dixit, nunc demum ſe voti 
eſſe damnatum : namque hzc a diis immortalibus ſem- 
per precatum, ut talem libertatem reſtituerint Syracu- 


ſanis, in qua cuivis liceret, de quo vellet, impune 


dicere (19). | | 
[G ] He ſpent the reſt of his life in Syracuſe.) There is 
nothing more extraordinary than a great man, who 
knows how to enjoy his glory in quiet, without aſpi- 
ring after new dignities. Moſt of thoſe who arrive to 
a great height of reputation and an extenſive authority, 
imprudently aim at mounting yet higher, and by this 
means expoſe themſelves to ſome mortifying oppoſi- 
tions, and eſpecially in popular ſtates. Timoleon was 
wiſer : He never afterwards returned to Corinth, but 
obliged his wife and children to come to him : he never in- 
termeddled with thoſe troubles which afterwards aroſe 
among the Greeks, nor expoſed himſelf to the envy of his 
fellow-citizens, which moſt governours and generals have 
raiſed by their too great and inſatiable defire of honours 
and authority. He ſpent the remainder of his days in 
Sicily, in the happy enjoyment of the fruits of his own 
labours, the greateſt of which was to ſee ſo many cities, 
and ſo many thouſands of men obliged to him for their 
happineſs (20). | | 
H] He reaih enjoyed there all the advantages of ſu- 
preme power.] If we may believe Cornelius Nepos, 
Timoleon's conduct was that of a very wiſe man; he 
voluntarily quitted all authority, and by this means 
acquired a power more ſecure than that of kings: 
Quum tantis eſſet opibus, ut etiam invitis imperare 
* poſlet, tantum autem haberet amorem omnium Sicu- 
© lorum, ut nullo recuſante regnum obtineret: maluit 
* ſe diligi, quam metui. Itaque cùm primum potuit, 
imperium depoſuit, & privatus Syracuſis, quod reli- 
quum vitæ fuit, vixit. Neque verò id imperitè fe- 
cit. Nam quod ceteri reges imperio potuerunt, hic 
benevolentia tenuit. Nullus honos huie defuit: ne- 
que poſtea Syracuſis res ulla geſta eſt publiea, de qua 
prius ſit decretum, quàm Timoleontis ſententia cog- 
nita. Nullius unquam conſilium non mods antela- 
tum, ſed ne comparatum quidem eſt. Neque id 
magis beneyolentia factum eſt, quam prudentia (21). 
- - - - Altho' he was fo very wealthy as to be able even 
to take the government by force, and alſo ſo univerſally 
beloved by the Sicilians, that he might have obtained it 
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their affection, than of their fear. Therefore as ſaon as 
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« he 
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with their conſent, yet he rather choſe to be the object of 
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TIMOLE ON. 


out expoſing himſelf to the envy of republican ſpirits. His funeral ſolemnities were very 


magnificent, 
work of the gods [1], a favour of fortune, 


© he poſſibly could, he laid down his command, and fpent 
© the remainder of his life at Syracuſe in a private capa- 
city. 
« js. s hold by power, he enjoyed by benevolence. No 
© honour was unpaid to him: nor was any ſtep ever after 
* taken by the Sracuſians ewithout firſt conſulting Timo- 
© Jon, The opinions of others were not only not preferred, 
* but even not put in competition with his. Nor was 
« this more owing to his goodneſs, than to his prudence.” 
This Hiſtorian adds, that tho' Timoleon became blind 
he did not give over being ſerviceable to the public. 
He cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter to the aſſem- 
bly, and gave his opinion without ſtirring out of it. 
We ſhall relate this a little more particularly from 
Plutarch. It was a great pleaſure to ſee how highly 
he was honoured in their councils. For if the affair 
in debate was of ſmall conſequence, they diſpatched 
it themſelves without him : but if it were of impor- 
tance, and required mature deliberation, they called 
him to their aſſiſtance : he was carried in his litter 
croſs the public place to the theatre, where the aſ- 
ſembly of the people was held, which he alſo entred 
in his litter: the people unanimouſly ſaluted him, 
and he returned their ſalutations; and after the 
praiſes and benedictions of the whole aſſembly were 
beſtowed on him, the buſineſs in debate was pro- 
poſed to him, and he gave his opinion ; which being 
approved by the voices and ſuffrages of the people, his 
ſervants carried him back a-croſs the theatre in his 
litter, and the citizens received him with clapping 
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* their public affairs by themſelves (22). 
[1] 1 muſt not forget his acknowledging that all his 


great exploits were the work of the gods.] And in his 


* familiar letters written to his friends at Corinth, as 
well as in ſeveral ſpeeches made to the people of Sy- 
* racuſe, he often ſaid, that he rendered thanks to 
* Gop for having been pleaſed to make him the glo- 
« rious inftrument, in his gracious purpoſe of ſaving 
* and delivering Sicily from ſlavery. And having 
* built a temple in his houſe, he dedicated it to For- 


© tune, and there ſacrificed to her: and, which is more, 


© he conſecrated and dedicated his whole houſe to holy 
Fortune (23). Cornelius Nepos relates the ſame 
thing. Nihil unquam neque inſolens, neque glorio- 
* ſum, ex ore ejus exiit: qui quidem, cum ſuas laudes 
audiret prædicari, nunquàm aliud dixit, quam ſe 
ea re maximas diis gratias agere atque habere, quod, 
cum Siciliam recreare conſtituiſſent, tum ſe potiſſi- 
mum ducem eſſe voluiſſent. Nihil enim rerum hu- 
manarum ſine deorum numine agi putabat. Itaque 


ſanctiſſimè colebat (24). - - - Nothing that wwas pre- 
ſuming or boaſting ever came out of his mouth : wvho 
even when he heard himſelf praiſed, never made any 
other reply, than that he was and ought to be extremely 
thankful to the gods, that when they had reſolved on 
the relief of Sicily, they had made choice of him to be 
the General. For it was his opinion that no human 
affairs are tranſatted without the direction of the gods. 
In conſequence of which he built a temple in his houſe 
to Fortune, and paid his devotions there with great 
zeal.” | | | 
This chapel which he cauſed to be built in his 
houſe to Fortune, and the ftrict worſhip which he 
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paid to this divinity, give us reaſon to believe that 


he ſpoke as he thought, when he attributed his happy 
ſucceſs not to his own prudence, but to the favour of 
heaven. Otherwiſe it is very probable that all thoſe 
who made theſe acknowledgments, had not always 
in view the duties of religion, I mean the gratitude 
with which we ought to attribute our ſucceſs to di- 
vine providence, and not to our own wiſdom. Se- 
veral have talked in this manner only for a political 
end ; either with a deſign to appeaſe the envious, or 
to create a greater confidence in their friends (25). 
Let us quote an author, who knew how to make 
very judicious reflexions. The greateſt obſtacle, ſays 
he (26), which the founders of ſets and empires have 


met ith in their deſigns, is the natural averſion all men 


have to fubmit one to another, ta acknowledge a ſupe · 
| . | 


Nor vas this ill judged. For what other ſoue- 


of hands and loud acclamations of joy. After which 
the council proceeded to diſpatch the remainder of 


ſuz domi ſacellum avropuarias conſtituerat, idque 


I muſt not forget his acknowledging that all his great exploits were the 


a good luck, and not the effect of his own 


prudence 


riority of merit and underflanding. It has always bees 
a certain rule among them to exclude from all manner 9 
pre-eminence, thoſe who diſcover any pretenſion to it, or 4 
belief of their deſerving it. And therefore all great men 
have with the utmoſt care avoided ever mentioning thz 
extraordinary qualities which they had received from the 
liberal hand of nature. They hade alabayt exerted them 
with ſo much circumſpection, that while every body tj; 
admired them, they themſelves only might ſeem igno- 
rant of them. . (27) But the moſt fucceſ5ful 
artifice they ever made uſe of to avoid irritating 
the pride and natural independence of men æubils 


(27) Id. ibg, 


Fag. 225, 


they were inflaving them, was, that theſe illuſtri. 


Hrious impoſtors encouraged the people to aſeribe all their 
excellent and ſuperior qualifications to ſome ſecret commu- 
nication wwhich they had with the gods : by means of this 
addreſs whatever was great in them ceaſed to offend 
any perſon, becauſe it was no longer looked upon as any 
perſonal merit, which men are naturally averſe to ac- 
knowledge, but only as an effect of good fortune, chance, 
or the favour of heaven which extends it/elF equally to 
the worthy, and unworthy, and does not debaſe the one 
or the other. .. . , (28) It is upon this foundation that 


(28) Id. ibid. 


Cicero when obliged to particularixe all his conduct pag, 229. 


againſt Catiline, in order to juſtify one who was accuſed 
of being concerned in his conſpiracy ; this great Orator 
very well knowing that a recital ſo glorious for him, 
evould in his own mouth rather alienate than engage the 
minds of his auditors; to render this. the leſs odious he 
very artfully, in the entrance of his Oration, aſcribes all 
his great actions on this occaſion to à divine inſpiration, 
O Dii immortales (vobis enim tribuam quz veſtra 
ſunt, nec vero poſſum meo tantum ingenio dare, ut 
tot res, tantas, tam varias, tam repentinas, in 1lla 
turbulentiſſima tempeſtate Reipub. mea ſponte diſ- 
pexerim) vos profecto animum meum tunc conſer- 
vandz patriz cupiditate incendiſtis, vos me ab om- 
nibus c#teris cogitationibus ad unam ſalutem Reipub. 


inſcientiæ clariſſimum lumen prætuliſtis menti meæ “. 
- - - O ye gods, cries he, at firſt ſetting out with this 
view, Immortal gods, (for to you I will render what 
zs intirely yours, nor can I indeed preſume ſo much on 
my capacity,as to believe that I could ever by myſelf have 
provided againſt ſ many accidents, ſo great, ſo different, 
© and ſo unexpefed, and in fa turbulent a ſlate of the 
 common-wealth ) yes, it is you who hade inſpired my 
© foul with this ardent zeal for the preſervation of my 
country; you who Have taken me from all other cares 
* to apply me ſolely to the proſperity of the republic: it is 
© you, in ſhort, who have introduced this ſhining light- into 
* my mind, before overſhadowed by error and ignorance.” 
If theſe reflexions of the Abbot de St Real are ju- 
dicious, thoſe of Mr Coſtar are not leſs ſo, when he 
is enquiring into the reaſons why Sylla thought fit 
to aſſume the ſirname of Fortunate. He diſapproves 
Mr Girac's opinion who ſays: It was indeed an 
« inſtance of moderation in fo illuſtrious a commander 
* to aſcribe to Fortune ſo many ſignal victories, which 
he might have attributed to his own valour. Ne- 
vertheleſs it was out of a conſummate prudence, 
and a refined policy, that he yielded to the envy 
which ordinarily attends thoſe who raiſe themſelves 
above others. The antient Sages always feared the 
goddeſs Nemeſis, who diverted herſelf with debaſing 
and deſtroying thoſe too highly exalted (29.) Let 
us ſee Coſtar's reflexions on this paſſage of his adver- 
ſary : 4s for Sylla it was not the defeat of Mithriaatcs, 
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which engaged him to aſſume the name of Fortunate. 


+ After having oppreſſed all the enemies of his greatne/s 
and perſon, and becoming Dictator by dint of his own au. 
thority, he made an ample recital of all the felicattes 
ewhich had attended both his military and civil actions: 
after which he declared that, in acknowledgment of tho/e 
Favours which heaven had heaped upon him, he bad re- 
fobved for the future to add to his other names the ti!!t 
of Fortunate. 4. That this was out of moderation and 
in order to avoid envy, as My Girac believes, is what 
I cannot perſuade myſelf. I rather imagine that it 065 
to give à greater aſſurance ta thoſe of his party, and 
greater terror to thoſe who oppoſed him. 1n effect, we 


are more apprehenſive of the fortune of a great man = 


, contuliſtis, vos denique in tantis tenebris erroris & 


* Pro Sy La. 
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prudence (0). This gives me an opportunity to make ſome extracts concerning what 


367 


i 7 | : b) Taken from 
the antients have ſaid on the influence of Fortune [K], and particularly to refute thoſe who Rn 


F his virtue, becauſe virtue is a cauſe purely human, 
of which we Rnow pretty nearly the meaſure, and ex- 
tent; whereas Fortune is à divine cauſe whoſe power is 
unlimited, It is for this reaſon alſo, that wwe more rea- 
dily rely on the protection of the fortunate, than on that of 
the virtuous ; and the Lord Chancellor Bacon is of opinion, 
that Caeſar had not ſo effetually encouraged the Pilot 


frightned ewwith the tempeſt, if he had ſaid, Fear no- 


thing, thou carrieſt Cæſar and his virtue, as he did by 
this encouraging expreſſion, Fear nothing, thou carrieſt 
Cæſar and his Fortune (30). It is better in my opi- 
nion to aſcribe to Sylla both theſe motives, that al- 
ledged by Girac and oppoſed by Coftar, as well as 
that advanced by the latter ; for it is certain, that in 


the Pagan times, they very much feared the goddeſs 


Nemelis, and firmly believed her an enemy to the 
proud. It was thought, that the General Timotheus's 
reverſe of Fortune was owing to his refuſing to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to his ſtars. Let us hear 
what Plutarch ſays on this head: Timotheus, the Athe- 
thenian, the ſon of Conon, avhoſe malicious enemies attri- 
buted all his great actions to the favour of Fortune, to 
expreſs which they repreſented in pictures, Fortune bring- 
ing towns to him already taken in her net, wwhilft he was 


aſleep 3 very warmly reſented it, and was very much in- 


(21) Plut. in 
Vita Syllæ, pag. 
. 454» 


32) And yet Sal- 
uſt tells us, At- 
que illi (Sullæ) 
teliciſimo om- 
num ante civi- 
lem victoriam 
nunquam ſuper 
induſtriam fortu- 
na fuit, multique 
dubitavere for- 
tior an felicior 
eſſet. Salluſt. 

de Bello Fugurth, 
Pag. Mm, 362, 


(33) Plut. in 
Hylla, Pag. 454. 


(34) Ibid, 


35) Ibia, 


cenſed againſt them on that account, urging that they 
robbed him of his juſt glory: on which occaſion once upon 
his return from a ſucceſsful war, after having given an 
account to the people, and publickly recited the particulars 
of his expedition, he added, Athenian Lords, Fortune has 
no hand in what I have related. The gods avere ſo en- 
raged at this ridiculous ambition of Timotheus, that he 
abas never afterward ſucceſsful ; they thwarted him in 
all his actions to that degree, that he became jo odious to 
the people that he was at laſt baniſhed and expelled 
Athens (31). To this may be added what Plutarch 
tells us of Sylla's affecting the contrary. The facts 
are curious. Sylla not only patiently acquieſced 
with thoſe who cried him up as a particular favourite 
* of Fortune, but backed their opinion, and glorying 
* in it as a ſpecial favour of the gods, he aſcribed the 
glory of all his actions to Fortune (32), either out 
of a ſort of vain glory, or a real imagination that 
the gods conducted him in all his affairs; for he 
* himſelf informs us in his commentaries, that of the 
* enterprizes which ſeemed to have been well concert- 
© ed, thoſe that he boldly hazarded according as op- 
« portunity offered, tho? directly oppoſite to his for- 
* mer thoughts and reſolutions in council, were ſuch 
© as ſucceeded beft. Beſides when he ſaid that he 
© was rather born for fortune than war, he ſeems to 
© acknowledge his ſucceſſes rather owing to his for- 
tune than to his valour. In ſhort, he appears fon all 
© occaſions entirely to ſubmit to, and own his whole 
dependence on Fortune; ſince he even owns it as 
* a ſingular favour of the gods, that he preſerved 
* ſuch an union and amity with his father-in-law 
© Metellus, who was a perſon in equal authority with 
* himſelf (33).” See in Plutarch (34) ſome other 
facts which he has extracted from the commentaries of 
this Roman General; and obſerve that he ſuppoſes 
it poſſible to aſcribe to Fortune by way of rodomon- 
tade, whatever great actions have been performed. 
Exe $04T@ Xeope! , ei .£Tws ©X@0 Th ogy 
eds 78 Felov, whether, ſays he (35), Sylla ſpoke 


thus out of a bravado, or from his having this real 


opinion of providence. To me the juſtneſs of this 
disjunctive does not clearly appear: for if this great 
Captain had not really believed that Gop had fa- 
voured him, I own he might yet have ſaid ſo for ſome 
political reaſons already mentioned: but I cannot ſee 
that vanity or vain-glory could induce him to it, 
ſince he was not one of thoſe nonſenſical romancers, 
who ground their bravadoes on extravagancies, and 
are ſufficiently ſatisfied if they do but talk. Such a 
man as he could not be ignorant, that he diminiſhed 
the merit of his prudence and valour, in proportion 
as he acknowledged that Fortune was the cauſe of his 
victories. How therefore could he make this acknow- 
ledgment out of a principle of vanity, ſuppoſing him 
to be guilty of a lie? I add this, becauſe Plutarch's 
disjunctive ſuppoſes, that Sylla could not have ſpoke 
thus from a motive of vain-glory, if he had been 


either, ſince her alſiſtance may truly be ſaid to be 


Plutarch, in the 
affirm life of — 


perſuaded of the truth of what he ſaid. In my opi- 
nion therefore the Hiſtorian ought to have joined 
theſe two particulars, which he hath ſeparated. He 
ought to have ſaid that Sylla being perſuaded that pro- 
vidence had heaped on him its moſt ſurprizing bleſ- 
ſings, affected to boaſt of it, and from thence was 
ſupplied with matter for his vanity ; for as all things 
are liable to be abuſed, it is certain, that if, on the 
one fide, wiſe men humble themſelves, by acknow- 
ledging that they are only the inſtruments of provi- 
dence ; on the other hand, haughty men pride them- 
ſelves, by imagining that Gop has been pleaſed to 
make uſe of them for the execution of his deſigns. 
They look upon themſelves as his favourites, and 
from that time believe themſelves above all the reft of 
mankind. Conſider that St Paul himſelf had occaſion 
for a ſtrong check, and ſevere mortification, to pre- 
vent his being puffed up with pride, by the exce]- 
lency of thoſe Revelations which Go p by his ſpecial 
grace had communicated to him. But to ſay ſome- 
thing in defence of Plutarch : thoſe perſons who be- 
lieve nothing of what they ſay concerning Fortune, 
may nevertheleſs aſcribe their greateſt actions to her 
out of vanity and preſumption. They may govern 
themſelves by the general opinion ; and imagine thar 
thoſe who believe Go p to be the ſovereign director 
of all things, will admire and firmly rely on his fa- 
vourites. A modern author pretends that a certain 
boaſt of Tiberius (36) avas rather political than wain. (36) The wife of 
For it is of great importance for a Prince to be fortunate Pruſus, the fon 
or to be thought ſo. And this paſſes among his ſubjects of Tiberius, be- 


for merit and virtue I, and the more fo as they believe = 8 
their felicity depends on his. So Tiberias who perfectiy ie n 


1 „9 rius faid in a full 
underſtood all the maxims of government, loudly proclaim- f.nate, that fir.ce 


ed the proſperity of his houſe, declaring that ſuch à for- the beginning of 
tunate incident had newer before happened to a Roman the empire, no 
Prince. From whence he thought to render himſelf more fa ene | 
venerable to the people, by making them believe him to 1 the like 
be the fawourite of the gods * (37). good fortune, 
[XK] What the antients have ſaid on the influence of Tacit. Ann. 
Fortune.) If I would here collect all that they have . 1. 
ſaid on this ſubject, I ſhould be obliged to write a Ns 
whole book en that head. I only propoſe to glean a + ON 
few ears in this ſpacious field. It may be affirmed tutibus fuit. 
that no hypotheſis is better eſtabliſhed in the writings Hi. 2. 
of the antients, than that human induſtry and pru- | 
dence have a much leſs ſhare in events, than our good * Cœleſtis favor, 
or ill fortune, or in other words, an unforeſeen con- BORO os 
courſe or diſpoſition of circumſtances not in the leaft 4 ore ea 
depending upon us. Sunt in his quidem virtutis Hip, is, 
© opera magna, ſed majora Fortunz. - - Among the/e 
© indeed the actions of virtue are great, but thoſe of (37) Amelot de 
* Fortune yet greater.” Pliny ſpeaks this (38), after x Houſſaye in 
having related ſeveral events: but who doubts that % * 
he might have ſaid the ſame of an infinite number of pag. 106, Hair. 
other particular occurrences? He lays down a little 1683, in 4:0. 
farther the ſame maxim, tho' ſomewhat more obſcure- 2 
ly. Plurimum refert in quæ cujuſque virtus tem- ee | 
x r r 2 „ lib. vii, cap. 
pora inciderit. - - - The times in which each perſon's uiii, P. m. 49s 
virtue happens to appear are of very great importance. 
Tho' Quintus Curtius ſhould not expreſsly tell us (300, . 
that Alexander's conqueſts were leſs owing to valour cum pluri- 
than to fortune ; his Hiſtory alone would have fuf- mum virtuti de- 
ficiently declared it. Cornelius Nepos affirms that in buerit plus de- 
the diviſion of military glory, fortune has always the 9.04 art 
greateſt ſhare: * Jure ſuo nonnulla ab Imperatore \;, mortalium 
© miles, plurima vero Fortuna vindicat, ſeque his in poteſtate ha- 
plus valuiſſe quam ducis prudentiam verè | potelt buit. Q Curtius, 
« pradicare (40). - - - The ſoldier juſtly claims ſome 1%. &, cap. v, 
* ſhare with the General, but fortune much mare than N 


of 
a : o) Cornel. 
greater conſequence than his conduct. Mr Spanheim —— in Thra- 


(41) conjectures that theſe words are only an imita- ſybulo, c. i. 


tion of the following: Nam bellicas laudes ſolent 

* quidam extenuare verbis, eaſque detrahere ducibus, (41 W 
© communicare cum militibus ... . maximam vero Julien, P. 428. 
© partem quaſi ſuo jure Fortuna ſibi vindicat, & quid- 255 
gquid eſt proſpere geſtum id pene omne ducit ſuum 

* (42). - - - For fome are accuſtomed to extenuate military (42) Cicero, O- 
* ſucceſſes, and deprive the Generals of them ſaaring rat. pro Marcello. 
them among the ſoldiers . ... . » but the greateſt part 

© of all is claimed as it auere of | right. by Fortune, who 

© efteems every thing her oa which is performed with | Wi 


ſucceſi. 
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« ſucceſs.” Cicero who ſpoke this to Cæſar, had no 

reaſon to fear that he ſhould be offended at it; for no 

perſon more expreſsly acknowledged the empire of 

(43) See the ar- Fortune than Cæſar (43). You may fee in Mr Span- 

ticle CESAR, heim (44) what Livy, Diodorus Siculus, and others, 

remark [H]. have acknowledged concerning this Empire, 2 

in expreſs words, or by declaring that we ought not 

2 28 de to Todos of perſonal mirir by the ſucceſs of actions, 

Julien, pag. which is entirely ſubje& to Fortune, but by the means 

428, & 255, that are uſed. Scarce any one of the Poets has ex- 

| preſſed himſelf ſo nervouſly on this ſubject as Ju- 
venal. | 


Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore conſul ; 

Si volet hæc eadem, fies de conſule rhetor. 

Vintidius quid enim ? quid Tullius ? anne aliud quam 
(45) Juven. Sat, Sidus & occulti miranda potentia fati (45) ? 
VII, ver. 197. 


"Tis fate that flings the dice; and as ſhe flings, 
Of kings makes pedants, and of pedants kings. 
What made Ventidius riſe, and Tullius great, 
But their kind ſtars, and hidden pow'r of fate P, 


Juvenal alſo ſays, 


Plus etenim fati valet hora benigni 
Quam fi nos Veneris commendet epiſtola Marti, 


® Juven. Sat. Et Samia genitrix quz delectatur arena. 
XVI, ver. 4. | 8 
For one luckey hour is of more conſequence to a ſoldier, 
than a recommendation to Mars, either from his miſtreſs 


or his mother. 


The ſentiment of princes being here of greater force 
than that of a poet ; I ſhall cite the anſwer of Dio- 
nyſius the younger, when he was aſked this queſtion 
by Philip King of Macedon : Wherefore did you not 
maintain yourſelf in the kingdom which your father left 
you ? Do not be ſurpriſed at that, replied he, for my 
father, aubo left me all his other effects, did not leave 
me his fortune by awhich he acquired them (46). 

I might ſubjoin to theſe quotations the thoughts of 
ſeveral modern authors ; but ſhall content my ſelf with 
a paſſage in Montagne. * It is commonly obſervable 
in human actions, that Fortune, in order to convince 
5 us of the great power ſhe bears over all things, and 

of the pleaſure ſhe takes in checking our preſump- 
tion, not being able to make fools wiſe, makes 
© them fortunate in ſpite of virtue. And ſhe is moſt 
£ inclined to favour thoſe executions, where the deſign 
is more eſpecially her own. Hence we daily ſee the 
« moſt ſimple among us defeat the greateſt enterprizes, 
© both public and private. And as Sirannez the Per- 
ſian anſwered thoſe, who were very much ſurpriſed 
« at the ill ſucceſs of his affairs, conſidering that his 
« deſigns were ſo well laid; that he alone was maſter 
of his deſigns, but as to the ſucceſs that was in the 
© breaſt of fortune : So theſe may anſwer in the ſame 
manner, but in a different ſenſe, The greateſt part 
of the affairs of the world are done of themſelves, 


(46) Allan. 
Div, Hiſt. 6, 
xr, cap, Ix, 


Fata viam inveniunt. 
Fate finds the away. 


The event frequently authorizes a very fooliſh con- 
duct. Our interpoſition is only a thing of courſe, 
© and more commonly in conſideration of cuſtom and 
example than reaſon. When I have been aſtoniſhed 
at the greatneſs of an action, and upon enquiry of 
* thoſe who have accompliſhed it, have been let into 
the motives and management; I have found their 
© counſels very common, and the moſt vulgar and 
* cuſtomary are perhaps alſo the moſt ſecure and beſt 
adapted to practice, if not for ſhew . ... . Good 
* luck and ill luck are in my opinion two ſovereign 
powers. It is ridiculous to think that human pru- 
(47) Montagne, © dence is able to act the ſame part as fortune will do. 
 Eflays, Tem. iv, And his enterprize is very vain, who preſumes to 
lib, ii, ab. vi, © ſecure both the cauſes and conſequences, and lead 
+ . A2 9 * as it were by the hand the progreſs of his undertaking. 
Vain more particularly in martial councils (47). 
1 
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| | R . BD. | 
affirm that there is no other cauſe of proſperity than prudence, nor of advtrfity than 


every man is the maker of his own fortune.” Cor- 


. TW. oy + : 
> N + * a 
_ A * 


impr 
Notwithſtanding all the authorities juſt now eited. 
it is certain that ſeveral good writers have maintain 
that every one is the author of his own fortune, 
and is either miſerable or happy as he acts im- 
prudently. Plautus has laid down this maxim. 


. — 


LY. Ne opprobra, pater. Malta eveniunt homini 
quæ volt quæ nevolt. 

PH. Mentire edepol, gnate : atque id nunc facis 
haut conſuetudine, 

Nam ſapiens quidem pol ipſe fingit fortunam ſibi. 

Eo ne multa quæ nevolt eveniunt niſi fictor malu'ſt (48) ; 


(42) Plautus, in 
. = rinummyo, * 
LY. Sir, blame me not, We cann't command events, A ii, gc. i 


PH. Son, you're miflaken : that's a wular error. 1 $0, pag. u. 
A wiſe man always cuts out his own fortune. 85 | 
Nothing proves croſs but from an ill contriuer. 


It is alſo to be found as cited from an antient poet, in 
a diſcourſe (49) attributed to Salluſt. Res docuit (40) ry; 

id verum eſſe quod in carminibus Appius ait fabrum 2 1 wt ou | 
eſſe ſuæ quemque Fortune. - - Experience teaches ſarem de ori. (59) 5p 
the truth of what Appius ſays in his verſes, That 29% Republica, | ne 8 
nelius Nepos, alledges it twice in his life of Pomponius wake 
Atticus. Ttaque hic fecit ut vere dictum videatur 
* $UI CUIQUE MORES FINGUNT FORTU- 
© NAM (50) ... quantum poterimus rerum exemplis (50) Cornel. 
© leftores docebimus, ſicut ſupra fignificavimus, sus Nepos, in Vita 
* CUIQUE MORES PLERUMQUE CONCIL 1- Pop. Attic, 
* ARE FORTUNAM (51).-- So that from this example 22 85 
it appears true, That the conduct of every perſon makes (or) 16. dl 

© his fortune... We ſhall convince the readers as far as — xix, 6s 
© ave can by experience, as we have yore hinted, That 
every perſon's fortune is generally owing to his 
conduct.“ Thoſe who have exclaimed ſo much | 
againſt Theophraſtus (52) for praiſing that maxim, (52) Veratur i- 
that fortune and not wiſdom is the directreſs of life, dem Theophra- 
have come very near to Plautus's aſſertion. And what 7 * Kt & 
ſhall we ſay of Juvenal, who after having, in his 7th — — 
ſatire, preached up the omnipotence of fate tells quod in Callig- 


us in his 1oth fatire that all depends on pru- hene ſuo lauda- | 
dence ? Ser: ret illam ſenten- 


tiam. Vitam re. (50) F 

EET: 0 it fortuna non N invidia 

Nullum numen abeſt, ſi fit prudentia : ſed te Gopientia Cicero, |} bre fat 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam cæloque locamus (53). elan. . „% bus 
Folio 273, B. I tis imp 

| | 52 | F | 2 2rum 
Fortune was never worſhipp'd by the wiſe : (53) Juven, Set. n 8 
But, jet alift by fools, uſurps the ſkies. DRT DEN. X, ver. 365. | _ 

| See alſo Sat. ] - mitt 

Some Moderns have approved Plautus's opinion. Ga- XIV. er 31. Indic, 
leotto de gli Oddi pronounced an oration on this ſub- | veces e 
ject in the academy of the »/2n/ati at Perugia (54). (54) See Den | wr ta 
Regnier declares for the ſame opinion in one of his dg 2 f yo a 
| | otti, in 3 ran, 
ſatires: intituled Chi , Vida! 
| | 2 I'indovina e ſavio, tum e 

Nous ſommes du bonheur de nous meſme artiſans, pag: 231. huma 


. E : d 
Et fabriquons nos jours ou faſcheux ou plaiſans. rs 


La fortune eſt a nous, & n'eſt mauvaiſe ou bonne, J tap, 7 
Que ſelon qu'on la forme ou bien qu'on ſe la | 
donne (55). — 5 (55) Regnier, 

Sat, XIV, / l 


. * 9, verſe, 
Profperity's the work of our own hand, e 


And life is white, or black, as wwe command. 
Fortune is but the creature of our will, 


As aue are pleas'd io form her, good, or ill. 


Mr de Cailliere, in his book of the Fortune of per- 
ſons of quality maintains: That our good or ill fortune 
depends on our conduct (56), He declares in his Epiſtle (56) It is the 
Dedicatory, that he de/igns to deſtroy the idols of Fortune, title of the firſt 
to demoliſb ber temples and altars, and to rob her of the chaptet. 
ſounder part of her aderers. Tho' Mr de Silhon ſays, 
that Fortune is a fantome which religion hath aboliſhed, 
and whoſe invention was not uſeleſs fince the unhappy and 
imprudent attribute to her the cauſes of their miſery, and 3 
the effects of Vheir ill conduct (57), yet I do not reckon ( 57) nate? 
him as one of the favourers of Plautus's maxim; for , . „ a 
he did not pretend, that, in order to ſucceed. in our ,,, beginning 
undertakings," it is ſufficient to comport ourſelves in 
them according to the rules of prudence, and to 8 
| a g0 


1880 printed at 
amfterdam, 
3690» 


eg) Spargitque 
manu munera 
ceca pejora fo- 
yells. Jereca, 


(bo) Hine five 
invidia Deum, 
ure fato rapidiſ- 
ſimus procurren- 
tis imperii curſus 
parumper Gallo- 
rum Senonum 
incurſione ſup- 
primitur. Florus, 
Ab. i, cap. xiii, 
Indignantium 
veces exaudieban- 
wr tam virdem 
ein fore ætatis 
lortunæque in- 
vidia Deum erep- 
tum eſle rebus 
humanis (Alex- 
andrum.) 2. 
Curtius, lib. x, 


tap. . 


eyes, or ears, or thought. 
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à good cauſe. He owns a proſperity and adverſity, 
ff. art by the providence of Oo», withiua any — 
ceſſary regard to our intentions and meaſures. There 
appeared ſome time ago a very good book, intituled, 
Reflexions on what is called Gosd or Ill Luck in Lotteries 
(58). The author is undoubtedly of Plautus's opinion; 
or, to ſpeak plainer, he does not believe that the for- 
tunate lots run for or againſt certain perſons with any 
ſort of diſtinction. It is not therefore a general opinion, 
that there 1s ſome unknown cauſe which favours or 
croſſes certain perſons without any regard to their 
good or ill qualities, or the meaſures they take to at- 
tain their ends. But we muſt own, that the greateſt 
number of ſuffrages is for the affirmative ; how- 
ever as that is no manner of proof of the truth of 
an opinion, I wiſh that ſome able pen would examine 
this ſubject to the bottom, and diſcuſs what could be 
ſaid on each fide. I hope there will be ſome perſons 
found to undertake this taſk ; in the mean time I will 
here offer a few reflexions. | 

I. I obſerve firſt of all, that we ought not to imagine 
that the Pagans repreſented fortune, as a being which 
blindly diſtributed good and evil, without knowing 
what ſhe did. They called her blind (59), I own ; 
but that was not in order to deprive her abſolutely of 
all Knowledge; it was only to ſignify that ſhe did not 
act with a juſt diſcernment. So we fay a Prince is 
blind in the diſtribution of his favours, when he be- 


ſtows and takes them away by caprice, and without 


any reſpect to the merit of his ſubjects. We do not 
pretend to ſay, that he does good or ill to ſuch and 
{uch, without knowing that he gives or takes away 
the reſpective place from the reſpective perſon. We 
only mean, that he doth not govern himſelf according 
to the rules of reaſon and juſtice, and that he is deter- 
mined raſhly by the inſtigation of his inconſtant paſ- 
ſions. This is the idea which the Heathens formed 
of fortune. They were all perſuaded, except a few 
Philoſophers, that the Divine Nature was a fort of 
being divided into ſeveral individuals. They attri- 
buted to every god a large ſhare of power ; but did 


not exempt them from the imperfections of our nature; 


they believed them ſuſceptible of anger and jealouſy, 
litterally ſpeaking ; they made no ſcruple to affirm, 
in their moſt ſerious writings, that a malignant and ſe- 
cret envy of the gods oppoſed their proſperity (60). 
They more particularly attributed to the god which 
they called Fortune, a conduct which was inconſtant, 
raih, and capricious to the laſt degree. It was for this 
reaſon that an infinite number of temples were built to 


her, and that ſhe was worſhipped in a particular man- 


ner, in order to prevent the ill effects of her caprices. 
They did not therefore believe that ſhe wanted either 
Thoſe Philoſophers who 
acknowledged the unity of the deity, called that divine 
being Fortune, when they conſidered it only as a diſtri- 
buter of good and evil things, which did not conform 
itſelf in the leaſt to what we call merit, conſtancy, or 
reaſon. But the wiſeſt of them always owned that 
it never acted contrary to abſolute juſtice, or without 
good reaſons, which it underſtood very well. After 
all, Gop himſelf ſays, That his ways are not our 
ways, and his thoughts are not our thoughts. 

II. My ſecond -reflexion is, that under the goſpel 
diſpenſation we atrribute, to earthly goods, all the de- 
fects which the Pagans aſcribed to the goddeſs Fortune. 
We tay, that the poſſeſſion of them is no ſign of merit, 
that they are very fleeting and periſhable, and that they 

miſerably deceive thoſe who rely on them, &c. It is 
eaſy to obſerve the reaſon of this diverſity of language. 
The Chriſtians acknowledge only one God, and by 
that word they underſtard a nature infinitely perfect, 
which governs all things, and diſpenſes all events ; 
but the Pagans laviſhed the name of God into an infinity 
of limited beings, imperfect, full of faults and vicious 
Paſſions. For which reaſon they made no ſcruple to 
charge on them the irregularities of human life, when 
they could not diſcover the cauſe of them amongſt the 
free actions of men. The Chriſtians, on the contrary, 
impute to the creature whatever infirmity they meet 
with in the univerſe ; they aſcribe to the nature of the 
benefit what the Pagans placed to the account of the 
benefactor. 5 

III. I ſay, in the third place, that it can ſcarce be 


denied, that there are fortunate and unfortunate people, 
VOL. V. 


TIMOLE ON. 


Imprudence. But it ought not to be expected that I ſhould do it by inconteſtable reaſons, 
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It 


that is, according to the Pagan language, that there 


are ſome people who are made the ſport of fortune in 
the whole courſe of their affairs, whilſt there are 
others, whoſe way ſhe ſmooths, and takes care to 
ſhew them numberleſs inſtances of her favour. Mer- 
chandiſe, gaming, and the court, have always furniſhed 
examples of theſe two things; but nothing ſo mani- 
feſtly confirms this as the military life. It is there 
Fortune rules more than any where elſe : our 'Timo- 
leon, Alexander (61), Sylla, Cæſar, and ſeveral other 
antient warriors, have acknowledged it in the moſt 
authentic manner : the moderns confeſs it alſo both in 
their memoirs and converſations. I have been told by 
a perſon of quality, that the Conſtable Wrangel al- 
ſured him, that nothing was more raſh than to hazard 
a battle, which was liable to be loſt by a thouſand 
unforeſeen accidents ; tho' at the ſame time the moſt 
exact meaſures have been taken, which the moſt con- 
ſummate military prudence can ſuggeſt. Girard, Se- 
cretary to the Duke of Epernon, has ſhewn, in the 
long life he has written of that famous favourite, ſo 
many happy events independent on precaution, that it 
is hardly poſſible to deny the truth of the popular opi- 
nion concerning the fortune of ſome people. After 


this, ſays the Hiſtorian, we ought not to wonder if 


the Duke never complained of Fortune in the adverſity 


(61) Rex juſſum 
confidere felicita- 
ti ſux remiſit, 
ſibi enim ad alia 
gloriam concedere 
Deos. Q. Curtius, 
lib. vii, cap. vii. 
Rex fortuna ſua 
& conſiliis ſuo- 
rum ſe uſurum 
eſſe reſpondet, 
nam & fortu- 
nam cuĩ confidat 
& confilium ſua- 
dentium ne quid 
temere & au- 
dacter faciat ſe- 
quuturum. Id. 


ibid. cap. ix. 


of his old age: on the contrary, ſome of his friends 


once talking on that ſubject, he told them that he 
ſhould be very ungrateful for the benefits with which 
Fortune had conſtantly favoured him for above ſixty 
years, if he ſhould be diſguſted at her leaving him 
for the ſmall time he had then to live; that he had 
ſcarce ever obſerved an entire life fortunate, tho* much 
ſhorter than his; and that in the inconſtant ſtate of 
human affairs, it was no ſmall advantage, that his 
diſgraces were reſerved to a time, when he was hardly 
any longer capable of reliſhing proſperity. 

IV. My fourth reflexion 1s, that it ſeems very falſe, 


that what we call good fortune depends only on pru- 


dence ; and that what we name ill fortune, is only 
the reſult of imprudence. I freely own, that the aſ- 
ſertion of the author (62) above cited does not appear 
to me well grounded. It is not true that the winning 
gameſter always plays better than the loſer. It is not 
true that the Merchant who grows rich, always ſurpaſ- 


ſes in the knowledge of trade, or induſtry, and circum- 


ſpection, thoſe who do not grow rich. No perſon is 
ignorant, that in thoſe games which depend on chance, 
there is ſomewhat which contributes more to loſing 
or winning, than whatever depends on the {kill of the 
gameſters. There are days when a man wins large 
ſums : this is not owing to his playing with greater ap- 


plication, or with a more ignorant gameſter; but he 


has a good game, the very cards are dealt him which 
he wants, or the dice turn up according to his wiſhes. 
On other days he experiences the quite contrary. In 
the very ſame fitting, he finds ſometimes the turn of 
fortune; he is lucky in the beginning, and unlucky 
at the end ; he loſes in the laſt hour, more than he 
won in all the foregoing. There are men who imme- 
diately after they begin to play, perceive their good 
or ill luck, and finding that the day does not fayour 
them, they are ſo wile as not to puſh any farther, 
and give out in good time. Not that they diſtruſt 


(62) Mr de Cail- 
liere in his book 
de la Fortune 
des Gens de 


Qualite, 


their addreſs and capacity, but they diſtruſt what. 


doth not depend on their ſkill. This ſomewhat is 
not ſo apparent in trade ; it 1s nevertheleſs certain, 
that perſons of mean capacity, and of very little judg- 
ment, ſometimes gain immenſe ſums by ſuch fort of 
dealings, as thoſe of better underſtanding and greater 
experience would not run the hazard of engaging in. 
It may be affirmed in general, that thoſe who acquire 


the moſt riches by trade, are neither more intelligent, 


nor more induſtrious, than ſeveral others whoſe gain 
is leſs conſiderable. The latter therefore are not ſo 
much the favourites of Fortune as the former. Conſe- 
quently there is a good or ill fortune in human life, 
independent on prudence or imprudence. I do not be- 
lieve the author I am at preſent examining, will deny 
this, ſo far as relates to play and commerce : he only 
had in view the fortune which people of quality may 
make in the ſervice of their prince. If he only in- 


tended to adviſe a gentleman to chuſe the prudent 
part, I have nothin 
but he goes much 


5 A 


to ſay againſt his opinion; 
ther: he would perſuade eas 
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that thoſe who ſucceed, owe their advancement to 
their wife conduct only, and that thoſe who do not 
make their fortune, ought to impute it to their im- 
prudence. This is what I cannot believe. I will al- 
low him to call it wiſe conduct, whatever a man does 
to conform himſelf to the preſent circumſtances, as to 
be a braggadocio, a debauchee,. a wag, a buffoon, 
Sc. whenever it is the certain way to pleaſe ; or to 
pretend to be mad, when without it he cannot eſcape 
imminent dangers (63). I allow every thing to be 
called imprudence, which is contrary to the humour of 
the preſent times ; as to be a very honeft man in a de- 
praved court, where there is nothing to be got by any 
but raſcals. Notwithſtanding all this, I cannot help 
maintaining my aſſertion, that the rife and fall of 
great men are not commonly the meer effects of pru- 
dence or imprudence. Chance, precarious accidents, 
and fortune, juſtly claim a large ſhare. Some occur- 
rences which we neither contrived nor foreſaw, diſ- 
cover the way, and make us haſten our pace. A ca- 
price, a jealouſy, which it was impoſſible to foreſee, 
ſtops us ſhort all of a ſudden, and throws us entirely out 
of the way. | | 
V. The better to refute Mr de Cailliere, I muſt add 
here a fifth reflexion. We muſt not affirm, that all 
events being connected with a determinate cauſe, for- 
tune is a chimerical being, and ſo that we are no other- 
wiſe fortunate or unfortunate, but as we foreſee, or 
do not foreſee the chain of natural cauſes and effects. 
To ſhew the nullity of this objection, I will ſuppoſe 
a fact not only very poſſible, but which may alſo be 
proved by ſome examples. A Prince cauſes a town 
to be beſieged in the middle of winter : if rain, ſnow, 
or ice, come upon him, he is not likely to take it; 
but if the weather be dry, and the cold moderate, 
he will take it. There follows ſeveral ſucceſſive weeks 
of fine weather; no rain, no ſnow : the ſiege advances 
daily, and the town capitulates before the froſt comes. 
Another Prince beſieges a place in the middle of ſum- 
mer, and is likely to take it if the ſeaſon keeps it's 
ordinary courſe ; but if it rains hard for ſeveral days, 
if the nights are cold, if this occaſions ſeveral diſtem- 
pers in the camp, he will not be able to take it. 
There happens a reverſe of ſeaſons, the ſummer is 


(63) Inbpiens 
eſto, quum tempus 
poſtulat, aut res: 
Stultitiam ſimu- 
lare loco, pru- 
dentia ſumma eſt, 
Cato, Diſt, xix, 
lib, 11, David, 
and Brutus, and 
ſeveral others 
have been the 
better for fuch 
a conduct. See 
Cornelius a La- 
pide in lib. i, 
Regu m, cap. 
XXx1, 


cold and rainy, the trenches advance but ſlowly, the 


army grows weaker daily by the diſeaſes which this 
unſeaſonable weather produces, he finds himſelf forced 
to raiſe the ſiege. Can you poſlibly aſcribe the happy 
ſucceſs of the firſt ſiege to prudence, or the ill ſucceſs 
of the ſecond to imprudence ? This would be aſſerting 
two abſurdities ; for- in the firſt caſe, there was no 
foreſeeing the fine weather, nor the ill weather in the 
latter; and conſequently there was no prudence in at- 
tempting the firſt ſiege, nor imprudence in under- 
raking the latter. Tt is therefore purely owing to 
good fortune that the firſt ſucceeded, as it is to be 
aſcribed to ill luck that the latter miſcarried. I know 
very well, that if men could foreſee rain and fair 
weather, it would have been an a& of imprudence to 
have formed the latter ſiege. The ill ſucceſs in that 
caſe would have been a great fault, and not a misfor- 
tune; but human foreſight does not extend ſo far, 
and if we are ignorant that the ſummer will prove rainy, 
it is not owing to imprudence. 
fortuitous accidents, which we can no more foreſee 


(64) One may 
ſay of ſeveral 
great captains, 
what Florus ſaid 
of Sertorius, 

lib. iii, cap, æxii, 
vir ſummæ. 
quidem ſed cala- 
mitoſæ virtutis. 


than theſe, that are equally capable of diſappointing 


(65) Mihi quanto 
plura recentium 
ſeu veterum re- 
volvo, tanto ma- 
gis ludibria re- 
rum mortalium 
cunctis in nego 
tiis obſervantur. 
Tacit. Annal. 
lib. iii, cap. 


ð1u iii. 


the beſt concerted military enterprizes. Now as ſome 
Generals are much more frequently perplexed with 
theſe croſs occurrences than others, we may reaſona- 
bly acquieſce in the popular opinion, that there are 
fortunate and unfortunate Generals. But we muſt not 
hence infer, that the fortunate are always, or almoſt 
always, as prudent as the unfortunate. On the con- 
trary, we muſt believe that the latter ſometimes ſur- 
paſs the former both in prudence and valour (64). 
Conſult Forſtnerus, in his notes on a paſſage of Taci- 
tus, wherein that Hiſtorian aſſures us, that all human 
affairs are a continual ſport (65). This commentator 
will give ſeveral illuſtrious examples, which prove that 
the beſt concerted deſigns in this world are confounded 
by an inviſible force, which human prudence cannot 

uard againſt : this is particularly obſervable in the 
conclaves (66). And as for thoſe who pretend that 
every perſon is the author of his own fortune, you may 

2 


(66) See the Me- 
langes de Vigneul 
Marwille, Vol. 
ii, pag. 330, 
331, of the 
Dutch edition. 
See above citation 
(16), of the ar- 
ticle ANT ONI- 
ANO., 
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It is not poſſible in a ſubject of this nature to lead the reader to evidence, or demonſtra- 


Is it poſſible for him to diſcover all the caprices, diſ- 


There are a hundred 
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tion, 


find them ſolidly and amply confuted in a book of Don 
Lancelotti (67). 

Obſerve carefully what I am going to ſay. Princes 
commonly judge of things by the ſucceſs. A General 
ſtands very well in their favour who ſucceeds in a mi- 
litary enterprize ; but if the contrary happens, he for- 
feits their eſteem and friendſhip. Even when they 
are ſenſible, that the victory was barely a piece of 
good fortune, and the defeat was not in the leaſt owing 
to any fault of the General, they are always more of Galeatt, ; 
diſpoſed to prefer the victor than the vanquiſhed ; gli 04g, * 
for with them to be fortunate is a recommendatory 
character, as, on the other fide, an unfortunate, tho? 
ſhining merit, is but a diſagreeable quality. Since 
therefore battles are loſt and won by unforeſeen acci- 
dents, it is clear that misfortunes happen indepen- 
dently on imprudence, and that ſome make their for. 
tune independently on prudence. A lucky raſhneſs, 
you will tell me doth not deſerve the name of teme- 
rity ; for ſince it has ſucceeded, it is a ſign that it 


was proper i con it's wiſhed effect. Now where- 


vina e Savio, 

O vero Ja Pruden. 
za humana fall. 
ciſſima ; The * 
thor refutes in 
the third Diſgan. 
No of the ſecond 
book the Oration 


(51) Ther 
ſome othe! 
jections ta 
from mor 
which ma: 
ſen hereal 
Pontanus': 
words. 

the Refe⸗ 
fur le Bor! 
Malbeur d 


terer, ch. 
page 92, © 


in does prudenge conſiſt? Is it not in making uſe of 
proper means to accompliſh our deſigns ? My anſwer 
is, that to act prudently, we ought to know that the 
means we uſe are proportioned to the end. A raſh 
fortunate man is unacquainted with this proportion; 
he is hurried on by an impetuous fury; there appears 
nothing in his conduct but what is to be met with 
in that of the raſh unfortunate ; and therefore the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterprize ought not to be aſcribed to 
prudence but to fortune. Obſerve alſo another thing; 
it is no manner of imprudence not to be precautioned 
againſt thoſe things which human capacity cannot diſ- 
cover, and conſequently if a perſon doth not ſucceed 
at court, or if he loſes the fortune he has already 
made, it is not always to be attributed to imprudence. 


guſts and jealouſies that ariſe in the mind either of a 
monarch, or of his miſtreſſes or favourites? Can he 
diſcover all the grimaces of falſe friends, obviate their 
calumnies, and prevent their lies and falſe reports 
which wound without threatening. This was the con- 
feſſion of a great miniſter, whoſ genius was not leſs 
than his anthority. In the poſt which you are in, ſaid 
Cardinal Richelieu to a Captain of the guards (68), it (68) Mr de Fa- 
is eaſy for you know your friends and your enemies. bert, who was 
No diſguiſe can conceal them from your diſcernment ; but _ 1 
abith reſpect to mine, in the poſt which I hold, I cannot © 
penetrate into their ſentiments, they all ſpeak to me in the 
fame language. They all make the ſame earneſt court to 
me, and thoſe who would ruin me, give me as great marks 
of amity, as thoſe who are ſincerely attached to my inte- 
reſts (69) 3 Regnier, in the ſatire already cited, tells 
us: | 


(12) Tak 
tice of t 
cauſe; f 
if there | 
providence 
only a fo 
effaſion o 
and evil tl 
out the u 
it muſt h: 
that ſom 
would find 
felves in þ 
creumftai 
and othe! 
©trary, 
the articl: 
HOMF7 
mark | 


(69) Hiſtoire du 
Marechal de 


| | _— N . tk ne” Fabert, Pag. 53˙ 
La faveur eſt bizarre, à traicter indocile, 


Sans arreſt, inconſtante & d'humeur difficile, 
Avecq' diſcretion il la faut careſſer, | 
L'un la per bien ſouvent pour la trop embraſler, 
Ou pour s'y fier trop, l'autre par inſolence, 
Ou pour avoir trop peu ou trop de violence, 
Ou pour ſe la promettre ou ſe la denier, 

Enfin c'eſt un caprice etrange a manier, 

Son amour eſt fragile & ſe rompt comme verre, 


Et fait aux plus matois donner du nez en terre (70). (70) Regner, 
| Satire XIV, | 
6 in opp 
to humat 


Moft fickle is the fawour of the great, 
Unſteady, whimſical, and ſtrange to treat. wergs 
Men ne er can be enough upon their guard, f Aim tn 
Some loſe her by careſſing her too hard ; — bodies. 
Some by dependence ; ſome by inſolence ; ; 
Some by too much, or little violence; 

Some by preſumption, ſome by ſelfdenial; 
In Sort, ſhe'll balk your ſkill on evi ry trial. 
Brittle as glaſs itſelf, ſht's quickly broke ; 
Nor can the auiſeſt ward the fatal ſtroke. 


VI. Let us then take it for granted, which is my 
ſixth reflexion, that the prudence of a man is not the 


ſole nor even the principal cauſe of his fortune. 
f There 


Fa- 
Nas 


e du 
e 


er, 


ich are ſpirits 
"ed to ſenſible 
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tion. We find at moſt only ſtrong probabilities in it; and it is no ſmall objection 


There are ſome fortunate people, whoſe conduct is 


very imprudent: and others unfortunate, tho' their 
conduct is prudent. The difficulty is to know what 
this fortune is, which favours ſome people and perſe- 
cutes others, without regard to their merit or the mea- 
ſures they take. To recur to God, is not to remove 
the difficulty; for acknowledging him the general 
cauſe of all things, it will be aſked whether he directs 
immediately, and by particular acts of his will, all 
thoſe unforeſeen occurrences which cauſe the deſigns of 
one man to ſucceed, and confound the enterprizes of 
another. If you anſwer in the affirmative you will 
bring all the philoſophers, eſpecially the Carteſians on 
your back, who will maintain that you attribute 
ſuch a conduct to the Supreme Being, as is inconſiſtent 
with an infinite agent. He ought, they will tell 
you, to eſtabliſh a tew general laws, and by this means 
produce an infinite variety of events, without recurring 
every moment to exceptions, or particular acts, which 
muſt needs be miracles, tho' we ſhould not call them 


fo, by reaſon they would be ſo frequent (71). You 


may indeed reply to them, that the occurrences fayour- 
able to the fortunate, and contrary to the unfortunate, 
are a natural conſequence of general laws ; but they 
will not eaſily believe you. You will never be able to 
perſuade me, that chance can produce what I am 
about to ſay. Let an hundred tickets well ſealed be 
ranged in order on a table ; Let ten of them be blanks, 
and ten of them marked with the letter A, and write 
a ſentence on all the reſt ; then let ten men be called 
in, and one of them directed to take up the 1, the 15, 
the 21, the 37, the 44, the 68, the 80, the 83, 
the 90, and the 99. Let another be ordered to take 
the 3, the 6, the 13, the 25, the go, the 73, the 
88, the 89, the 95, and the 100. Tell me, I pray, 


if the firſt of theſe men draws the ten blank tickets, 


and the other the ten marked A, can you ever hope to 


perſuade me that this was the reſult of the general 


laws of the communication of motion ? Do you not 
perceive your ſelf that theſe twenty tickets were placed in 
ſuch an order, that one half of them by a premedi- 
tated deſign, ſhould fall entirely into the hands of the 
firſt of theſe ten men, and the other into the hands of 
the ſecond ? I fay alſo, that ſuppoſing certain gameſters 
had always, or almoſt always the beſt cards, (72) or in 
general, that certain perſons are almoſt always fa- 
voured by accidental occurrences ; this would require 
ſomething beſides the natural reſult of the communi- 
cation of motion, this muſt proceed from a particular 
direftion and determination; and I ſhould rather 
chooſe with ſeveral learned men to deny the diſtinction 
of good or ill fortune, than to explain it only by the 
general laws of nature. But we argue here on 
the hypotheſis, that there are fortunate and unfortu- 
nate people. | 1 
Cannot we recur to occaſional cauſes, I mean, to 
the deſires of ſome created ſpirits ? Platoniſm might 
eaſily be brought to favour ſuch an explication ; but 
it is oppoſed by ſtrong arguments, according to the 
idea which Theology gives us of the angelical nature. 
This teaches us that the angels are ſome of them per- 
fectly good, and others extremely wicked, and both 
endowed with an almoſt unlimited knowledge, under 
the general direction of God. This idea cannot eaſily 
be reconciled to the particular train of fortunate or 
unfortunate occurrences. But confining our ſelves to 
hy potheſes purely philoſophical, we ſhall be better 
able to anſwer theſe objections, if we ſuppoſe for ex- 
ample, that the inviſible ſpirits (73) are more different 
from one another, than men are amongſt themſelves ; 
that there is a great ſubordination amongſt theſe ſpi- 
rits ; that there are ſome who are ſometimes good 
and ſometimes evil, ſometimes in a good humour, and 
ſometimes in an ill one; that they are fantaſtical, in- 
conſtant, jealous, envious, that they thwart one ano- 
ther, that their power is very much limited in certain 
reſpects, and that if they can perform a thing which 
is very difficult, it does not hence follow that they 
can accompliſh a thing which is much eaſier. Do not 
we ſee country-women ignorant of the alphabet, who 
know a thouſand excellent | ſecrets to cure diſeaſes ? 
Archimedes who invented ſuch admirable engines, 
could he ſow ? could he ſpin ? However it be, there 
is no fortune without the direction of an intelligent 


Cauſe, and I cannot be ſufficiently ſurprized that a 


againſt 


learned man ſhould venture to fay, that Fortune was 
neither God; nor nature, nor underſtanding, or rea- 


ſon, but a certain natural and irrational impulſe (74). (74) Jovianus 
Pontanus, de 


Licet diſputatum fit, fortunam a natura prorſus eſſe 
aliam, non defuere tamen, qui aſſererent, etſi a %% 
nature moribus, inſtitutiſque longe plurimum for- g. 
tuna abhorreat, ſitque ipſa inconſtans admodum, & 
lubrica, non continua, non eadem ubique, non 
eorundem ſemper effectrix, non ſimileis ſibi retinens 
progreſſiones, non diſcriminata ſervans tempora, de- 
nique improvida ſit, repentina, inordinata, teme- 
raria, qui ſive mores, ſive impulſus, neque naturæ 
conveniant, neque rationi, quarum utriuſque propria 
ſit conſtantia, maturitas, ordo, menſura, regula, 
diſcriminatio item rerum, temporum effectuum, non 
inquam defuere, fortunam qui aſſerant, irrationalem 
quandam eſſe naturam, nec aliud illam denique, 
quam naturæ impetum quendam, hoc eſt ratione ca- 
rentem agitationem naturæ quandam, in 1s ipſis vi- 
delicet, quæ nec rationi ſubjiciantur naturæ, neque 
hominum electionibus, ac conſiliis. Impetum itaque 
eſſe eam cenſent, quod ſit abſque ratione, feraturque 
ſuopte tantum agitatu, atque impulſu, quodque ubi 
impetus dominetur; illic rationi nullus omnino re- 
lictus ſit locus, nulla prorſus authoritas, aut penſi- 


nature, yet there have been ſome who aſſert, that not- 
ewithſtanding fortune is very far from being reconcileable 
to the methods and laws of nature, being ſo remarkably 
inconflant, fickle, unſteady, various, producing different 
effetts, never obſerving the ſame meaſures, or any 
certain ſeaſons ; laſtly improvident, ſudden, impetuous, 
raſh, which whether they be rules or impulſes, are 
neither agreeable to nature nor reaſon, to both of which 
belong conſtancy, perfection, order, meaſure, regularity, 
and a diſtinction of things, ſeaſons, and effects; there 
have been ſome, I ſay, who aſſert that fortune is a 
certain irrational nature, and nothing elſe but a certain 
impulſe of nature, that is, a certain natural agitation 
void of reaſon, namely in thoſe things that are neither 


* fubje& to natural reaſon, nor to human choice or 


defigns ] They hold therefore that it is an impulſe, that 
it is exerted without reaſon, and carried by its own 
ſpontaneous directions and power, and that where this 
impulſe preſides there can be no room left for reaſon, 
no influence at all, nor conſideration about wvhat is to 
be done.” Perhaps you would gladly be informed for 
what reaſons he deprives God and nature of the acts of 
Fortune: wherefore, ſince his works are ſomewhat 
ſcarce, I will here inſert what he has ſaid on this 
head. Fortunam non eſſe Deum, - - - That fortune 
is not God,” Is the title of one of his chapters: and 
this is what he ſays in that chapter. Quomodo 
enim Deus erit, fi hæc tam ſæpe, tam inconſide- 
rate, tam etiam inique, atque ex inopinato extollit 
ignavos, locupletat immeritos, vexat, atque affligit, 
inſontes, bonos in calamitatem adducit, ac ſervitu- 
tem, pravos ſtatuit in ſolio, liberat à periculis per- 
verſos, moderatos, & honeſtos viros laboribus peri- 
culis ærumnis, ac miſeriis conficit? Tyrannorum 
hxc ſunt non Dei, cujus eſt ſumma bonitas, abſo- 
luta juſtitia, rectiſſimum judicium, æquiſſima rerum 
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omnium diſpenſatio (76). For how can ſbe be (76) Id. ibid. 


unjuſtly, and ſuddenly advances the lazy, inriches the 
undeſerving, vexes and afflifts the innocent, brings the 
good into calamity and ſlavery, fixes the wicked on a 
throne, delivers the perverſe from perils, and throws 
the temperate and juſt into difficulties, dangers, trou- 
bles, and miſeries ? Theſe are the acts of tyrants, not of 
God, whoſe goodneſs is infinite, juſtice abſalute, judg- 
ment impartial, and diſpenſation of all things moſt 
« equitable” The following chapter intituled * For- 
© tunam non eſſe naturam, - - - That fortune is not na- 
ture,” amongſt other things' contains the followin 
words: * Naturam quoque non eſſe eam hæc ipſa 
* liquido fatis docent, quod fortuna ipſa quidem in- 
© conſtans eſt, inordinata, varia, repentina, incerta. 
Contra vero quid natura ipſa ordinatius, conſtantius, 
« certius ? cujus is eſt ordo, ea lex, ac regula, ut non, 
© niſi certis, conſtitutiſque E principiis ſuo tempore, 
© ſuis progreſſionibus, menſuriſque tum univerſa pro- 
« yeniant, tum etiam ſingula quarumcunque ipſa re- 
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God, when ſhe ſo frequently, ſo inconſiderately, and fo el. 129, 
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rum, effectionum, operum author eſt & cauſa. 


« Pergit 


Eto ©* 


tatio earum quæ gerantur rerum (75). - - - - Though (75) Id. ibid, 
it is diſputed, that fortune is intirely diſtin& from fol. 150 were, 


* 


(77) Id. ibid. 
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againſt the opinion I defend, that Cardinal Richelieu, whoſe abilities were ſurpriling, 


* Pergit natura ordine ſao, graditur ſuis paſſibus, 
* diſpenſat actiones ſuas cum temporibus, viribus, 
* opibuſque ſuis utitur cum menſura, & penſo, non 
« fluitat, non nutat, ſtabilis eſt in officio ſuo, ſibique 
* ſemper conſtat (77.) - - - - That ſhe is not nature will 
« alſo appear from hence, that fortune is inconſtant, in- 
* ordinate, various, ſudden, uncertain. On the con- 
* trary, aubat is more orderly, conſtant, and certain 
* than nature? Since fhe obſerves ſuch order, law, and 
* rule, that not only univerſals but particulars alſo, 


among all the things, eſtects, and works, whereof ſhe 


| (78) Jerome 


Garimberto, 200 
lived in the 

AV [th century, 
gurote in Italian 
a treatiſe della 
Fortuna, wwhere- 
in he maintains 
in the tenth chap- 


ter of the firſt 


book che la for- 
tuna è un im- 

peto naturale pri- 
vo di ragione ne 


gli huomini; < 


That Fortune is 
a natural impulſe 


void of reaſon, 


and in the next 


chapter, that a 


man is happy, 
when he is led 
by a natural in- 
ſtinct to a thing, 
which he des 
not forelee, and 
without any 
ſhew of reaſon, 


(79) Aulus Gel- 


lius, 46. v1, 


cap. ii, pag. m. 


171. 


(80) Homer. 
Odyil, lib i, 
ver. 32. 


(81) Reflexions 
ſur ce que Pon 
apelle bonheur & 


Malheur en ma- 


tiere de Loteries, 
ch. vi, pag. 70, 
& ſeg, Hee alſo 
Regnier, ubi ſu- 
pra, fol, 96 


Verſo. 


© is the author, are produced from certain principles, in 
© certain ſeaſons, and by certain progreſſions, and mea- 
* ſures. Nature proceeds in her own method, purſues her 
oon ſteps, diſpenſes her own ads with regard to ſea- 
« ſons, exerts her powers and faculties with weight 
and meaſure, ſhe never fluctuates, ſhe never nods, ſhe 
is fleady in her duty, and always conſiſtent with her 
« ſelf.” See the margin (78). 

VII. My laſt reflexion is, that men uſually are 
exceſſive in their murmurs againſt Fortune ; for very 
often they impute to her what they ought to charge on 
their own imprudence. Homer was not ignorant of 
this fault, for he introduces the gods complaining of 
this injuſtice of men. Read theſe words in Aulus 
Gellius (79) : © Proptera negat (Chryſippus) oportere 
* ferri audirique homines aut nequam aut ignavos & 
*'nocentes & audaces; qui, cum in culpa & in male- 
« ficio revicti ſunt, perfugiunt ad fati neceſſitatem, tam- 
* quam in aliquod Fati aſylum; &, quæ peſſimè fece- 
* runt, ea non ſua temeritati ſed fato eſſe attribuenda 
* dicunt. Primus autem Homerus ſapientiſſimus & an- 
tiquiſſimus poetarum dixit in hiſce verſibus ? 
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* Therefore Chry/ippus denied that there was an en- 
© couragement to be given to thoſe men, whether worthleſs 
and idle, or wicked and impudent, wwho, being found 
guilty of a fault or crime, fly immediately to the 
neceſſity of fate, as to ſome aſylum ; and aſcribe the worſt 
act they can commit, not to their own ill conduct but 
to Fate. This was firft obſerved by Homer, the aviſcſt 
as well as oldeft of the poets, in theſe werſes. 


c 
c 
. 
c 
o 
« 


Perwerſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 

Charge all their æuoes on abſolute decree ; 

All to the deoming gods their guilt tranſlate, 

And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. 
| Mr Pork. 


Theſe three Greek verſes are taken from the firſt book 
of the Odyſſey, and ſignify in Latin. | 


Pape, quomodo jam Deos mortales culpant 
Ex nobis enim inquiunt mala e: at illi ipſi 
Ob ſua ſcelera prater fatum dolores patiuntur. 


La Fontaine hath ingeniouſly deicribed the ſame in- 
Juſtice ; you will find his thoughts and ſeveral others 
in the book which I quote (81). But may it not be 
pretended, that, on ſeveral occaſions, the perſon who is 
unhappy by his own fault, has not a leſs right to com- 
plain of fortune, than the unfortunate who has punc- 


tually diſcharged his duty? May we not fay that this 


power, which we call Fortune, occaſions miſery two 
ways ? She ſometimes permits a man to uſe all the 
means which prudence can ſuggeſt, and yet deprives 
him of the ſucceſs he ought to expect; ſhe pleaſes 
her ſelf with this, in order to ſhew her ſuperiority, and 
the inſufficiency of our reaſon and of human wiſdom. 
Sometimes allo ſhe plunges men into miſery, by ob- 
ſtructing their uſe of the means which might have pre- 
ſerved them from it: ſhe confounds their judgment, 
and hurries them on to irreparable miſtakes. It was 
probably thus that ſhe irretrievably ruined the affair 
of Pompey. She had declared for Julius Cæſar, and 
procured him the triumph, by allowing him to act 
agreeably to all the qualifications of a great comman- 


der, and by eclipſing in Pompey's ſoul thoſe eminent 


qualities which he poſſeſſed. ILhey did not appear at 


the battle of Pharſalia; Pompey there ſhewed himſelf 
g TT 


would 


a weak man, and an unſkilful General. Was not 
this eclipſe ſupernatural? Was it not the influence of 
ſome ſuperior force, which had deſigned to raiſe Cæſar 
on the ruins of his competitor ? Velleius Paterculus de- 


clares that when the deſtinies are reſolved to ruin a 

man, they deprive him of prudence (82) : * Sed pro- (82) Vellys 

* fefto ineluctabilis fatorum vis cujuſcunque fortunam Paterculus, 13, 
mutare conſtituit, conſilia corrumpit . . . (83) ſed præ- . lei 

valebant jam fata confiliis omnemque animi ejus (84) 83 

aciem præſtrinxerant. Quippe ita ſe res habet, ut 47 


6 


plerumque fortunam mutaturus Deus, conſilia cor- 
rumpat, efficiatque, quod miſerrimum eſt, ut quod 
accidit, id etiam merito accidiſſe videatur, & caſus 
in culpam tranſeant - But indeed the irreſiſtible 
power of fate deſigns a reverſe of fortune, and corrupts 
their counſels : . . . . But now fate over-ruled their 
counſels, and clouded their underſtandings. For ſo it is, 
that when God intends a reverſe of fortune, he gene- 
rally corrupts human counſels, and fo orders it, which 
is the moſt miſerable circumſtance, that what happens 
ſhall feem to have happened deſeruvedly, and that the 
accident ſhall be conſtrued into a fault.” The ſenti- 
ment of this grave Hiſtorian was very common 
amongſt the Pagans ; and every day we uſe this 
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ſaying as a proverb, quos Jupiter vult perdere de- 


* mentat. - - - - Thoſe whom Fupiter marks out for de- 
* firudtion, he firſt deprives of their underſtanding.” A 
certain writer being to prove that it is poſſible for two 
authors to expreſs the ſame thought without borrow- 
ing from one another (85), cites Philip de Commines, 
avho without ever hearing of Paterculus's name, yet ſaid, 


as well as he, that when God begins to chaſtixe princes, 


he firſt leſſens their ſenſe, and makes them avoid the coun- 
fels and company of the wiſe. I ſhall cite an excellent 
paſlage of Ammianus Marcellinus : © Ut folent manum 
* injectantibus fatis hebetari ſenſus hominum & ob- 
tundi, his illecebris ad meliorum exſpectationem 
erectus, egreſſuſque Antiochia numine lævo duc- 
tante, prorſus ire tendebat de fumo, ut proverbium 
loquitur vetus, ad flammam (86). - - - - As mens ſenſes 
uſe to be clouded and ftupified by the controuling power 
of fate, being encouraged by theſe inducements to hope for 
better things, and going out of Antioch unger the con- 
duct of his evil genius, he went as the proverb ſays, 
out of the ſmoke into the fire. A little after ſpeaking 
of Nemeſis, he tells us that ſhe turns men out of their 
way, and perverts the ends and deſigns of men: 
< Hzc ut regina cauſarum & arbitra rerum ac diſcepta- 
trix, urnam ſortium temperat, accidentium vices 
* alternans : voluntatumque noſtrarum exorſa interdum 
* alio, quam quo contendebant, exitu terminans, mul- 
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© tiplices actus permutando convolvit (87). - - - She, as 
« queen, arbiter and diſpoſer of cauſes and things, pre- pag. 59. 


© fides over the turn of lots, varying accidents at her 
* pleaſure: and terminating very often what our wills 
had begun, with a concluſion quite different from that 
to which they were directed, makes a flrange jumble 
and confuſion in things.“ She does not always effect 
this by error, ſhe ſometimes makes uſe of mere igno- 
rance. What I call error is that falſe judgment which 
our mind makes of things, in comparing them toge- 


K a 6 


ther, and chooling the worſt : and I call that igno- 


rance, when a man is in ſuch a ſtate, that the necel- 


ſary ideas do not offer themſelves to his imagination. 


Now when he takes the wrong ſide, either by reject- 
ing the proper means actually preſent to his mind, or 
by reaſon of the abſence of thoſe ideas, which ought 
to have preſented thoſe means to him, he paſles for 
imprudent ; but it is certain, that in the firſt caſe im- 
prudence is more voluntary than in the ſecond, and 
conſequently more to be condemned. Several philoſo- 
phers aſſert, that what is called pure omiſſion is never 
free. Who would venture to maintain that we are 
maſters of our memory, and that it is a moral fault not 
to remember certain things upon any occaſion when 
we want to remember them to conduct us in our deli- 
berations ? Thoſe who acknowledge the empire of 
Fortune, would, I think, be unreaſonable, if they ſup- 
poſed that ſhe doth not influence our forgetfulneſs or 
omiſſions : for, on the contrary, it is by them that ſhe 
frequently occaſions our ill ſucceſs. She removes thoſe 
ideas which would naturally occur to us, and hinder 
our committing faults. How often has it happened 
that a man of judgment has very much prejudic 


himſelf by the anſwers he has made to ſeveral queſtions 
propoſed 


Balzac, pag. 34. 
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would not allow any other cauſe of unhappineſs beſides imprudence [ L]. 


propoſed to him? All thoſe to whom he relates the 
queſtions, aſk why he did not make ſuch an anſwer ? 
He is immediately convinced that he ſhould have done 


it, He owns it; he is ſurprized that he did not think 


of it ; he proteſts that on all other occaſions this idea 
muſt neceſſarily have occurred to him, ſo natural does 
he find it, ſo eaſy, and exactly conformable to com- 
mon ſenſe. Nevertheleſs, he is convinced that he did 
not in the leaſt think of it, and that even the moſt 
confuſed notion of it never reached his thoughts, Why 
will you not allow him to believe that his ill fortune 


preſided over this forgetfulneſs, and purpoſely directed 


it? Our divines do not deny that providence ſome- 
times blinds men, with reſpe& to omiſſions, as well 
as with regard to actual judgment. Plutarch would 
never allow this doctrine, for he very ſtrongly recom- 
mends to thoſe who read the poets, the rectifying of 
all thoſe paſſages which repreſent the gods deceiving us, 
and inſtigating us to evil. He particularly warns us of 
theſe verſes in Euripides (88), thus tranſlated by Amyot: 


Les Dieux puiſſans trop plus que nous ne ſommes, 
Vont abuſant nous autres povres hommes 
Par pluſieurs tours de ruſe trompereſſe. 


The gods, whoſe nature pow'r ſuperior knows, 
By various frauds on man's weak mind impoſe. 


He is ſo far from owning that a divine power influ- 
ences us to chooſe the wrong way, while at the ſame 
time we know the right way, that he would have us 
aſcribe it to a brutal paſſion. 
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Eheu, malum mortalibus divinitus 
Venit, ut bonum videant, non utantur tamen : 


Immoò vero belluinam, non divinum eſt hoc malum, 


90) Id. ibid. 
ag 335 E. 


90) Titus Li. 


bz, m, 176, 


& brutum ac miſerabile, melius videntem intempe- 
rantia & molitie ad deterius rapi (89). 


Alas ! From head n to man all ill enſues, 


We ſee the good, but want the poww”r to chuſe. 


So far is this from being true, that evil is beaſtly, 
brutiſh, and wretched, inſtead of heavenly, and it is 
our intemperance and folly that hurry us away to ill, 
wvhile the good is full in our view. But how ſolid 
ſoever theſe reflexions of Plutarch may be in ſome 
reſpects, we ought always to remember, that our Theo- 
logy, and the univerſal language of all Chriſtians, 
founded on all paſſages of holy writ, lay it down as a 
certain truth, that the blindneſs of man, his raſhneſs, 
folly, and cowardice, are frequently tlie effect of a par- 
ticular providence, which inflicts them on him as a pu- 
niſhment ; and that his prudence, his wiſe anſwers to 
queſtions, his reſolution, and his underſtanding are fa- 
vours inſpired by providence, in order to his preſerva- 
tion and proſperity. The heathens were not ignorant 
of this doctrine; for we find that Manlius declared to 
the Roman citizens, that if the gods prevented his ruin, 
:t would not be by deſcending on earth, but by inſpiring 
the Romans with a wiſe reſolution, as they had in- 
ipired him with that valour and courage which ſaved 
the Republic: * Bene facitis quod abominamini ; dii 
* prohihebunt hæc: ſed nunquam propter me de ccelo 
deſcendent: vobis dent mentem oportet, ut prohi- 
beatis : ſicut mihi dederunt armato togatoque, ut 
vos a barbaris hoſtibus, a ſuperbis defenderem civibus 
(90). - - To do well in declaring your abborrence : 
the gods will prevent theſe meaſures ; but they will 
never deſcend from heaven for my ſake : let them give 
you the courage to prevent them ; as they did me, both 
armed and unarmed, to preſerve you from barbarian 
enemies, and haughty felloæu-citixens. | 
cannot conclude without obſerving, that if on the 
one fide, we call that ill fortune, which is ſometimes 
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the natural conſequence of imprudence ; on the other 
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ſide, we name that good fortune, which is ſome- 
times the reſult of prudence. We have ſeen ſome 
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men ſo raſh in their conduct, that there was no room 


to doubt but that it would end in ſome cruel morti- 


ficat on; they attacked and fell foul of all the world, 


and if the firſt engagement diſcovered them to be 
wrong-headed, the following were only a long train 
of raſh, irregular and violent fallies. According to 
all rules, theſe men _ to have been ſhametully 


cruſhed, and nevertheleſs we have ſeen them triumph, 


or at leaſt retire from the battle without any mark 
of diſhonour. This is a great piece of good fortune, 
ſay ſome. But it is certain that ſome ſtratagem, ſome 


refined ſtroke of policy, had a greater ſhare in this 


good ſucceſs than fortune. Theſe pretended raſh men 
had taken their meaſures long before hand, with a 
great deal of prudence ; they had rendred themſelves 
neceſſary to thoſe who were capable of extricatin 
them out of every embaraſſment. 'They had found 
the ſecret of being ſubſervient either to their private 
pleaſures or ambition. 'The circumſtances of the 
times favoured them; the trade of directing ſpies or 
ſome other ſecret ſervice was of extraordinary uſe. 
They were ſure of ſucceeding in their unreaſonable 
quarrels ; they did not therefore act raſhly. 

[L] Cardinal Richelieu . . would not allow any 
other cauſe of unhappineſs than imprudence.) Mr Aubert 
informs us of this particular. He ſays that Cardinal 
Richelieu, and the Duke d'Otivarez two prime Mini- 
ſters, the one of France, the other of Spain, were 
rivals and antagoniſts, (91) hat their power was 
much of an equal duration ; that they were compared to 
tauo ftars of the firſt, or at leaſt of the ſecond, magnitude ; 
ewhich drew on them the eyes, the efteem, and admira- 
tion, of all Chriſtendom. That the Cardinal was firſt 
eclipſed by a natural death, the 4th of December 1642. 
And that the other enjoyed the advantage of ſhining alone, 


(91) Auberi, 
Hiſtoir du Car- 
dinal Mazarin. 
liur. i, p. 100. 


not above five or fix weeks, being diſgraced the i tb 


of F anuary 1643. The motive or pretext of his dif- 


grace, was the ill ſucceſs which accompanied all his 


enterprizes. This was in effect accuſing him of impru- 
dence. In Cardinal Richelieu's opinion, imprudent and 


unfortunate are but two word: to expreſs the ſame thing 


(92). Thus he willingly put in practice one of his miſt 
conſtant maxims which was, to give it you in his own 
terms (93), * That in flate-affairs it is impoſſible to be 
© over-cautious, or to look out for too great ſecurity. 
* That a ſtateſman, if he can, ought always to have 
* two flrings to his bow; that to ſucceed he ought not 
* to take too exat meaſures, but that in order to do 
* much, he ought to exert himſelf, and make prepara- 
* tion for doing yet more: that in a word, in all im- 
« portant affairs, if he did not take thoſe meaſures 
* which ſeemed tao extenſive in Theory, he would always 
find them too ſhort in Practice. It is hard to believe, 
that the Cardinal, on occaſion of the failure of ſucceſs 
in ſome of his enterprizes, never acknowledged that 
he had, notwithſtanding, taken all thole meatures 
which prudence couid ſuggeſt. If therefore on ſuch 
occaſions he thought himſelf guilty of ſome impru— 


| dence, he extended the idea of prudence beyond its 
true bounds ; for if he believed that thoſe, who truſt 


a man who deceives them, are imprudent, he ſuppoicd 
prudence to comprehend the certainty of events Which 
depend on free-will. But that is a palpable error. 
There are perſons who have given ſo many ſucceſſive 
proofs of their fidelity, and in ſo ſignal a manner that 
one may truit them in an important affair, without 
the leaſt ſhadow of imprudence. And yet they diſ- 
charge their duty very ill, they begin their treachery 
on this occaſion, and betray their truſt. It would be 
requiring a more than human knowledge from a prime 
Miniſter, to pretend that he has raſhly and impru- 
dently relied on this man (94), that it is not his miſ- 
fortune but his fault if the affair has miſcarried, ſince 
he ought to have been aware of the inward change of 
this perſon. You ſee then that this queſtion is liable 
to ſeveral equivocations or diſputes about words. The 
ill fortune of an enterprize is always attended with 
ſome want of knowledge. If indeed you call this im- 
prudence, and will argue in conſequence of this de- 
finition, you may fully and without reſerve maintain 
Cardinal Richelieu's poſition; but your definition will 
be falſe, and at the bottom you will agree with your 
adverſary. 


TIM OMACH Us, 


92) This is 
very diffcrent 
from the opinion 
of Garimberto, 
who maintained, 
della Fortuna, 
cap. xvii, that 
he who acts ac- 
cording to pru- 
dence, ought 
not to de called 
a fortunate man z 
and cap. xiæ, 
that no perſon 
is fortunate either 
by art, or pru- 
dence, or the fa- 
vour of God, 
but by a ratural 
impetuoſity raiſed 
in the ſou! 3 and 
cap. ii, iv, bb, 
tc, that fortune 
favours the bold, 
and is a friend 
to the preſump«- 
tuous, and very 
often to the raſh, 
See, above re- 


mark [ K ] of 
the article 
CHARLES V, 


93] See the ſame 
Aubert, Hiſt. du 
Cardin, de Ri- 
chelieu, vr, vii, 
cap. iv, pag. m. 
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94) Compare 
what is ſaid a- 
bove, remark. 
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TIMOMACHUS. TIPHERNAS. TYPOTIUS. 


TIMOMACHUS, a celebrated Painter, born at Byzantium, flouriſhed in the 
a) Moreri has time of Julius Cæſar. He painted an Ajax and a Medea (a) which were purchaſed for 


aid very impro- 


rerly, fore eighty talents by that emperor, to be placed in the temple of Venus (b). The ſum is not 
piftres ef a Me- jnconſiderable, amounting according to Father Hardouin's computation to 192 thouſand 
a and an Har. French livres. Timomachus had not put the finiſhing hand to his Medea; which made 
(3) In Veneris it ſtill more valuable. Pliny juſtly admires this capricious taſte of men [A]. There are in 


Genetricis æde. 
Plin. lib, xx xv, 


the Anthology, ſome epigrams on this Medea, which Auſonius has tranſlated into Latin 


cab. x1, (c). This was not the Painter's maſter- piece; for beſides that his Iphigenia and his 


(c) Epigr. cxxi, 


Oreſtes were got leſs eſteemed, his Gorgon was the picture in which he had diſcovered 


exxii. the greateſt art. I have collected ſome miſtakes [B]. 


[4] Pliny juſth admires this capricious taſte men. 
If the ſketches of a great maſter ſhould be more valued 
than the finiſhed pieces of a mean artiſt, we ſhould 
not wonder at it; but that the perfect works of a 
great hand ſhould be leſs able to excite our admiration 
than his rough draughts, ſeems unreaſonable. Is 
pity concerned in this affair? Do we think it our 
duty to love theſe pieces, becauſe they have had the 
misfortune to loſe their author before they received 
his finiſhing hand? Perhaps we hunt after reaſons, 
which none are able to give. Let us therefore quit 
our ſearch ; and only cite what Pliny has faid . II- 
© lad perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſu- 


* the Medea of Timomachns, and this Venus of Apelles 
aubich abe have juſt now mentioned, have been much, 
* more admired than thoſe that were perfect. 

[BI] His Gorgon was the picture in which he had dif 
covered the greateſt art. I have collected ſome Faults.] 
Read theſe words of Pliny, chap. xi. lib. 35. Pre- 
cipue ars ei faviſſe in Gorgone viſa eſt. - His art 
« ſeemed to have ſucceeded more particularly in his Goy- 
gon. Charles Stephens had cited the fifth book; 
Mr Lloyd has ſuppreſſed this quotation inftead of 
rectify ing it, and has added nothing to this article, 
but that Athenzus 1b. 14. cites one Timomachus, 


who had written the Hiſtory of Cyprus. Moreri and 


prema opera artificum imperfectaſque tabulas, ficut Hofman cite no authorities. The article 7:moniachus (1) Claud 
Irin Ariſtidis, Tyndaridas Nicomachi, Medeam Ti- is left out in the laſt editions of Charles Stephens, chenius | 
* momachi, & quam diximus Venerem Apellis, in tho' it remained in that of 1620, which was reviſed am, in 
(r) Plin, 13. © majori admiratione eſſe quam perfecta (1). I 7s and correfted by Frederic Morel. It is ſtrange that Ponti & 
xxXw, cap, xi, * ſomething very uncommon, and worth recording, that this learned man ſhould not diſcover the change of a, . 
« the laſt works and unfiniſhed pieces of Painters, ſuch an m into ni by a typographical error, had produced 
© as the Iris of Ariſtides, the Tyndaride of Nicomachus, the pretended Painter Timoniachus. 
(a) And not TIPHERNAS(Grecory) (a), a native of Titernum in Italy (b), deſerves a very 
derb hai. good place amongſt the learned humaniſts of the XVth century. He underſtood Greek, 
i Lend, ui and tranſlated into Latin a part of Strabo. It is that which Guarinus Veronenſis had left 
bertus, in De. Untranſlated. Some tell us that Politian laid claim to the verſion of Herodian, of which 
gy zel. Pag. T iphernas was the real author but this is ſcarce credible (c). The manner in which 
; Tiphernas obtained the Greek profeſſorſhip in the univerſity of Paris [A] is very ſingu— 
8 lar. You will meet with his Latin verſes in the Delicie Poetarum Itallcrum (d). He (4) n Tom., 
Elog, 3 ſometimes bought his own proviſions, but he haggled in ſuch a ſtudied ſtile, that the ras 217% 
Pal n. 239, peaſants did not like it [B]. i 
[4] The Greek Profeſſorſhip in the univerſity of Paris.] ſage of Tiphernas, and amongſt the reſt Sixtinus Ama- 
'Theſe are the words of Peter Matthieu : Emanuel Chry- ma, who oblerves, that he came to Paris about the 
ſolora's ſchool produced Gregory Tiphernas, who came to year 1470, and informed the Rector of what had 
Paris, and preſenting himſelf to the Rector, told him, been ordered by the council of Vienne: he did not 
that he came to teach the Greek authors, and de- forget to ſay that the univerſity of Paris was expreſsly 
manded the recompence allottes' by the holy decrees. mentioned in the decrees of that council (4). (4) See Sixtinus 
(5) Pater r The Rector was a little Jurprized at the aſſurance of this [B] He haggled in ſuch a fludied flile that the pea- Amama, in Pi 
thien Hitoire Hranger. pet commended his deſign, and with the advice ſants did not like it.] Jovianus Pontanus, who was his rneft de exctar- 
de Louis XI, / the univerſity retained him, and granted him the ap- diſciple, tells the ſtory in this manner: Gregorius omg 
lor xi, pag. m. pointment he defired. Hermonymus of Sparta ſucceeded © 'Typhernas quo praceptore Græcis in literis uſus = of be 18 
734, 735• him (1). Gabriel Naude relates the ſame thing, and © ſum adoleſcens, ad forum acceſſerat rerum venalium, tibarbarus Bibl. 
(2) Naude, addi- makes uſe of it to prove the diſpoſition of Lewis the © dumque ruſticano cum homine non poteſt de mer- cus, Edi. 1628. 
tons to the Hi. XI, to protect learned men. Ve may judge, ſays he © cimonio convenire, ſermone enim cum illo nimis 
Rory of Lewis (2), H, Phileiphus's epiſtle cited in the preceding chapter * compoſito utebatur, ibi ego qui rem perpendiſſem, 
XI, pag. 185, + + + » how he conſtantly encouraged the Conſtantinopoli- * converſus ad ruſticum, &c (5). - - Gregory Typhernas (5) Jian. Pen. 
tan Greeks, who came to Paris, to reſide there, and con- aubo taught me Greek in my youth, event one day to tanus, de Serme. 
(3) One may Yinue the courſe of their ſtudies in hopes of his liberality. * market to buy ſome things, but could not agree with a ”” Hd. 2 py 
_ _— Gregory Tiphernas wwas the firſt who made away for the * countryman about the price of them, becauſe he ſpoke 5 119 
that he believed 72/7 (3). who being arrived at Paris preſented himſelf to * to him in too affected a language, which perceiving 1 ; 
Fiphernas was a the Rector, c. Naude cites Melanchthon in oratione de * turned to the peaſant, c. | | 
Greek. Capnione, tom. 3. Several authors mention this paſ- | | 
(s) Teiffer, a T YPOTIUS (James), you will find in Moreri what Mr Teſſier has already pub- (See- (2) 1a 
om 6 the E- liſhed concerning this Flemiſh Civilian (a). I ſhall correct ſome things in that ac- mark {4 : ö oy 


Thuanus, Tem, Count (b), and only add that Typotius was guilty of ſuch ill actions, and of writing a (4) See the Li 


7, $339 k 1 1 7 q . © this Pontus, 
2 3 book in which he defamed ſo many perſons of quality in Sweden (c), that he narrowly gabe —— 


5 eſcaped a capital puniſhment. He in particular abuſed the illuſtrious Pontus de la Gar- y-ar 1690, bY 
, e £ _ 2 . . . _ A 4 TT Ice 
(9) % 2 die [A], whom he had accompanied in his embaſſy to Rome (d). The indignation of che Arie 


John paz: 165. 


[A] He abuſed... . Pontus de la Gardie.) He to la Gardie, March the 16th 15751. La Gardie being 
accuſed him of gaining the favour of Eric King of in the Swediſh ſervice was taken by the Danes in a 
Sweden by delivering to him the fortreſs of Wardberg battle in which the latter were victorious in the year 
which n enmark. He ſuppoſes that Pontus 1569. He was detained in priſon till the peace Was 
was in the ſervice of his Daniſh Majeſty at that time, concluded on the 1 3th of December 1570, and ratified 
which was in the year 1565. Mr Oernhielm refutes on the 16th of March 1571. The King of Penmark 
this accuſation by the pailport which that King gave gave him a very honourable paffport, which he would 

3 | not 
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John III, King of Sweden, againſt this author, clearly appears from his anſwer to a 

letter, requeſting him to releaſe Typorius from his impriſonment [BJ]. He would not 

grant him this favour ; the priioner was not diſcharged till atter the death of that prince; 

and having been again received into favour for ſome time, he found the face of affairs 

changed (e), and retired to the imperial court. He did not die in the year 1604, as ( see the re- 
Thuanus relates, but ſome time before. There is ſomething elſe to be rectified in his mark [Lo]. 


article [C]. 


not have done if he had looked upon him as a traitor. 
Non aliunde melius dilucet Ty potiani mendacii va- 
« nitas, qua, ut ſuperius indicavimus, nugatur, apud 


Ericum Sueonum Regem PoxnTum captaſſe locum 


gratiæ, prodita ei Wardbergenſi arce. Si fic fe res 


© habuifſet, quomodo potuiſſet Fridericus Rex, ſponte 


nullaque adactus neceſſitate, rerum ſibi cariſſimarum 
« proditorem, cari dilectique ſibi Equitis nomine com- 
« pellare? Quis unquam Regum, arcium, terrarum 
copiarumque ſuarum proditorem, dignatus eſt no- 
mine tam honorifico, ac non potius quovis, pro 
« atrocitate facti, proſcidit non injuſto convitio? Cur 
non æquam tanto facinori mercedem retulit? Cur 
alia omnia de ſe meritum, mancipio jam ſibi etiam 
« traditum, non benigne tantum toto captivitatis tem- 
« pore habuit Rex, ſed etiam redintegrata cum Suecis 
pace, honoris gratiæque pleniſſimis literis ſecurum 


'© redire fecit in Sueciam (1) ? - - - Nothing can more 


« evidently diſplay Typotius's falſhood, which as we have 
© before-mentioned, he invented againſt Pontus, by affirm- 
© ing that he had ingratiated himſelf” with Eric King of 
« Saweden, by betraying the caſile of Wardberg to him. 
Fit had been ſo, how could King Frederic, of his 


con accord, and without any neceſſity, call one who 


had been à traitor in delivering up ſo valuable a 


place, his dearly beloved fnight? What King ever 
« honoured with ſuch an apellation, the betrayer of his 
« fortreſſes, dominions, and forces, or rather «would not 
* have given him the character due to his treachery? 
© Why did he not reward him according to his willany? 
« Why when he deſerved ſo ill at his hands, and was 
© delivered up to him, did the King not only treat him 
kindly during his confinement, but alſo after concluding 


© a peace with the Sewedes, gave him a paſſport full of 


very honourable and gracious expreſſims.” The 
author I am citing gives the very words of the paſſ- 
port, tranſlated out of the original into Latin A 


little before, he had told us that Typotius ſpoke very 


ill of Pontus de la Gardie's extraction, which, continues 
he, is not to be wondered at; for this writer had aſ- 
ſurance enough to calumniate even the Kings of Swe- 
den themſelves. He obſerves that this fatirical piece 
had been lately reprinted by the care of ſome mali- 
cious perſons. * Quz paulo liberaliore manu adduci 


© me oportuit, ut famoſum libellum Jacobi Ty potii 


« venenati convincerem mendacii, quo ille, ſuggerente 


veteri quodam congerrone Ægidio, ut ipſe fatetur, 
homine ignoto ac terre filio, natalibus, vitæ famæ- 
que Pov r 1 adſpergere voluit labem, quam fædiſſi- 
mam conſcivit ſ bi ipſi, typis committens fuco di- 
ctionis pictas livoriſque plenas calumnias. Sed quid 


qui ne Regibus quidem, aut ulli Suecicæ gentis ho- 
neſto viro ſatis fuit æquus? Etenim, in monſtroſo 
illo ingenii fœtu, recuſo nuper à malevolis, nefandi 
in bonorum famam ſceleris conſciis, atque ideò nec 
loci nec editoris nomen proferre auſis, debacchatur 
in Ericum ipſum & Johannem Reges, adeò non par- 
cit aliis viris illuſtribus ex ordine Equeſtri, quorum 
glorioſa ſemper fuit, ac deinceps erit apud poſteros 
memoria. Quin imo, in religionem, & nationem 
ipſam, cujus, ut Pontificius è Belgio ſacrificulus, 
flagrabat odio, ftolide nonnunquam invehitur (2). 
-- This] thought myſelf obliged to particularize more fully, 
that I might convict Typotius's ſcandalous libel of a ma- 
licious lie, with which, upon the authority of one Giles 
an old companion, as he himſelf confeſſes, a man of no 
© family or conſideration, he intended to afperſe the life 
* and reputation of Pontus, but has in reality drawn a 
* much greater reflexion upon himſelf, by committing to 
* the Preſs ſuch invidious calumnies coloured over with 
* fine expreſſions. But what need we awonder that he 
* ſhould carp at the fame and family of Pontus, who 
* has never done juſtice to any gentleman of the Seawediſh 
* nation, nor even to the Kings themſelves. For in that 
monſtrous production of wit, lately reprinted by ſome 
malicious perſons, conſcious of a wicked deſign againſt 
* the reputation of the innocent, and therefore not daring 
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mirum eſt, allatraſſe eum genus & famam Po Ti, 


to name either the place or the publiſher, be inveigbs 

againſt both King Eric and Fohn, and does not ſpare 

other illuſtrious perſons of the Equeſtrian order,uuhoſe me- 

mory has and will be to lateſt poſterity always glori- 

ous. Nay he even ſometimes exclaims very fooliſhly 

againſt their religion and nation, to wwhich as a Popiſh 

Maſs Prieſt of Flemiſh extra he bore the utmoſl 

Hatred.“ For this ſatirical boldneſs, adds he, and 

other crimes, Typotius was condemned to death, 

which he had certainly ſuffered if the King of Den- 

mark had not interceded for him; but tho' the in- 

terceſſion of that Prince ſaved his life, it did not pro- 

tect him from an ignominious baniſhment. Oh guz, 

aliaque * facinora, damnatus hic fuit capitis, luiſſetgue Meſſenius 
factis dignum ſupplicium, nift interceſſis Regis Daniæ in- 8 rar ag 
ter weniſſet, que quidem a meritd morte illum liberawvit, e Ohos 


' gy Anno 1:81. A 
fed non ab ignominiosd ex hoc regno Relegati one (3). Ponto Typotius 


[B] His anſwer to a letter requeſtins him to releaſe plurimarum con- 
Typotius from his impriſonment.) Frederic II, King of victus impoſtura- 
Denmark had written this letter to him : 'The King ers eee 
of Sweden's anſwer runs thus (4): * Quo minus (5) petud e 
« petitiont Majeſtatis Veſtre in hac cauſa fatisfacere manc paturque, 
poſſimus, facit magnitudo ſcelerum, quibus caput inquit, unde mi- 
ſuum obſtrinxerat idem Ty potius, quæ fi æquè Ma- 0 3 
« jeſtati Veſtræ ac nobis no:a fuiſſent, ſcimus, non tan- 1 0 1 
tum tributuram fuiſſe Majeſtatem Veſtram ejus defi- chetur. 

* derns ac precibus, ut pro ipſo intercedere ſuitinuerit. 

* Etenim is homo eſt, qui virus mendacis linguæ, ſine (3) Id. ibid. 

* ullo diſcrimine, in ſummos imoſque paſſim effundit. 
Inde eſt, quod non tetro tantum carceri mancipan- 
dum, fed ultimo etiam ſupplicio afficiendum eum 
cenluimus, in quem ſi quid mitius in polterum de- (5) That is, 
creverimus, id elementiæ noſtre, Majeſtatiſque Ve- - ee 
© ftre interceſſioni, non innocentiæ ſuz debebit. . 3 = 
* Confidimus certo, majeſtatem Veſtram hanc excu- priſon, 
ſationem noſtram, ut juſtam & idoneam approbatu- 
o 
o 
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(4) Id. ibid. 
page 12, 13. 


ram. - - - What makes me incapable of gratifyins your 

Majeſiy's requeſt in this caſe is the greatneſs of the 

crimes which the ſaid Typotius has committed, and 

ewhich if they were ſo well known to your Majeſty as 

they are to me, I am ſenſible you would not have had 

ſuch a regard to his prayers and intreaties as once to 

have interceded for him. For he is a perſon, who 

lets looſe the virulency of his lying tongue, againſt high | 
and low, univerſally without any diſtinction. For this (6) yix evitato, 
cauſe it is, that I thought him worthy not only of con- Friderici II. Da- 
« finement in a loathſome priſon, but alſo of a capital pu- norum Regis 

« niſhment: and if I ſhould hereafter mitigate his ſen- = ee. r, 

tence, he will owe it to your Majeſty's interceſſion, and Wages e 


| : | ſimus erat atque 
* my clemency, not to his own innocency, I do not in the à cura valetudi- 


« leaſt doubt, but your Majeſty will approve this excuſe nis) interceſſione, 
as very juſt and reaſonable This letter of the King J. Meru, 
of Sweden is dated the 17th of February 1583. Note See _— 
that the King of Denmark interceded for James 'Ty- 1.,ccaram, pag. 
potius, at the requeſt of a perſon for whom he had a 443. 
particular regard, and who was his Phyſician and 
brother to the priſoner (6). | (7) Thuan Hiſt. 
[C] He died... . before the year 1604. There is lb. cri, page 
ſomething elſe to be rectiſied in his article.) Thuanus's 1 
fault in placing his death in 1604 (7), has been ob- (8) Pag. 443. 
ſerved by Mr Mollerus in his additions to Scheffer's | 
Suecia Litterata (8). There is a book printed in (9) I is Tom, ii, 
1602 (9) in which we find Typotius's funeral elogy Symbolorum 
by John Jeſſenius a Jeſſen, Phyſician to the Emperor. Octavil Stradæ. 
If Mr Teiſſer had been aware of this, he had 84e d Mollerns, 


H * d 
corrected Thuanus's error. Some authors ſay that Ty- Phd 1 


potius died in the year 1600 (10). We find in the tam, pag. 444. 
Preface to the ſecond tome Symbolorum Pontificum, Re- | 

gum, & Principum Octavii de Strada, dated the 15th (10) Witte, in 
of March 1602, that he died after having finiſhed the Diario Biograph. 


. . — M i 
explication of the ſymbols of this ſecond tome. rg” ray 


c 


Theſe words, Jacobus Typotius . . . . in aula Suecica Andr. Biblioth. 
diu fuit, Carolo Sudermanice duci ac tandem Regi cum Belgic. pag. 432, 
Sigiſinundo Poloniæ Rege nepote tunc diffidenti percarus Jays that be died 
(11), are found tranſlated thus by Mr Teiflier : —_ oC Lyn 

© James Typotius . . . . . reſided a long time at the ''** 

court of Sweden, where he was very much regarded 


* by the Duke of Sudermania and the King, who 
had 


(11) Thuan, 
ubi ſupr « 


(12) Teiſſier's 
Elogies, taken 
out of Thuanus, 
Tom, it, pag, 
353+ 


(13) Valer, An- 
dreas, Biblioth. 


Beig. Pag. 432. 


(14) Scheffer, in 
Suecia litterata, 


Pag. m. 274. 


(15) Typot. 7:6. 
77, de ſalute 
Reipubl. pag. 
122, apud 


Scheff. :6:d, 


(16) Mollerus, 
Hypomn. ad 
Sueciam littera - 


tam, pag. 444. 


(17) Mollerus, 
ibid. pag. 443. 
See alſo the re- 
mark [A], at 
the end. 


(18) Above, ci- 
tation (13). 


(19) John III, 
King of Sweden. 


(20) Mr Tent- 
zelius's Confe- 
rences, month of 


September 1690. 


*. * 


© had at that time ſome difference with Sigiſmund 
King of Poland his nephew (12).“ This tranſlation 
is faulty; the Duke of Sudermania's chriſtian name 
ought not to have been ſuppreſſed, nor a King of 
Sweden been introduced diſtin from this Duke; for 
it is viſible that Thuanus ſays that Charles was Duke 
of Sudermania, and afterwards King of Sweden. In 
this he was right, but he is wrong to affirm that Ty- 
potius was long in favour with this Charles. He 
ſhould have ſaid that Typotius continued a long time 
in favour with King John the third, brother to this 
Duke of Sudermania, and that he fell from it after- 
wards in a terrible manner, having been impriſoned 
and condemned to death, and obtained his life only 
by the interceſſion of the King of Denmark. He 
might have added, if I am not miſtaken, that after 
the death of John III, he was reſtored to favour, 
which he enjoyed under Sigiſmund the ſon of the 
ſaid John; but that he had no intereſt in Swe- 
den when the Duke of Sudermania was created 
King upon the excluſion of Sigiſmund King of Poland 


his nephew; that he kept his ground during the 


conteſt betwixt the uncle and nephew, and at laſt 
retired when Sigiſmund's party was ruined. Theſe 
were, I think, the viciſſitudes of Typotius's fortune. 
I ground my opinion on what Valerius Andreas ſays 
in his Bibliotheca Belgica, that after the death of 
John III, he was ſet at liberty by Sigiſmund, and 
pronounced the inaugural oration at his coronation be- 
fore the States of the realm. Mortuo deinde Sueco- 
rum Rege Joanne, ejus filius atque in Regno ſucceſ- 
ſor Sigiſmundus III, annitente etiam Daniæ Rege 
Chriſtierno IV, Ypotium priſtinæ mox reſtituit liber- 
tati: eique tum impoſita eſt provincia in ipſis Regni 
Comitiis Stocholmiæ Orationem illam, quam Inau— 
guralem vocant, habendi, qua Suecorum erga Regem 
ſuum fidei atque benevolentiæ cauſas diſerte expoſuit. 
Rege autem in Regnum Poloniæ, quod ei per ele- 
ctionem acceſſerat, profecto, Typotius a Romanorum 
Imp. Rhodolpho II, inter Aulæ ſuæ familiares ad- 
lectus, ac Cæſarei Hiſtoriographi titulo ornatus, 
Prage diem clauſi extremum circa annum ſalutis 
milleſtimum ſexcenteſimum (13). - - - - Afterwards 
John, King of Sweden, dying, Sigiſmund III, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, being alſo encouraged thereto by Chriſtian, 
King of Denmark, quickly reftored Typotius to his for- 
mer liberty; and alſo gave him in charge to ſpeak the 
inaugural oration before the aſſembly of the States at 
Stockholm, in which he wery learnedly explained the 
reaſons of the loyalty and aſfection of the Sqwedes to- 
cards their King. But Sigiſmund going to Poland, 
ewhere he had been elected King, Typotius was invited 
to court by Rodolphus IT, Emperor of the Romans, 
and being honoured with the title of his Imperial Maje- 
fty's Hiſtoriographer, ended his days at Prague, about 
* the year of our Lord one thouſand fix hundred.” We 
find in the ſame Bibliothegue, that his Orationes Geneth- 
liace ad Annam Suecie & Poloniæ Reginam, were 
printed at Stockholm in the year 1594. The above- 
mentioned inaugural oration was alſo printed at the 
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ſame place in the ſame year (14), and he informs us 


(15), that he publiſhed the funeral oration of King 
John III, who died in November 1592. It was 
printed at Stockholm in the year 1594 (16). This 
ſhews that he was in a very good fituation in Sweden 
after the death of that monarch. There is one thing 
not eaſily reconcileable in all this, which 1s, that very 
good authors affirm (17), that the interceſſion of his 
Daniſh majeſty ſaved him from a capital puniſhment, 
but not from the infamy of being baniſhed the king- 
dom. Frederic II, King of Denmark, interceded for 
Typotius either in the year 1582, or in the begin- 
ning of 1583. If on his account the puniſhment of 
death was changed into baniſhment, one would think 


it ſhould be ſaid that the priſoner was baniſhed in 


1583. And yet we have ſeen (18), that Sigiſmund, 
the ſucceſſor of a Prince (19), who died in 1592, gave 
Ty potius his liberty, and that Chriſtiern IV, King of 
Denmark, interceded for him. I am at a loſs to re- 
concile theſe two relations; perhaps, after the death 
of King John, Sigiſmund reverſed Ty potius's exile, 
and recalled him. | 

Whilſt this is printing, I have met with a confir- 
mation of my conjectures in a German treatiſe (20), 
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ſome pages of which, relating to Typotius, I k 
ated. Thank there found Ai which * 
believe that Mr Ornhielm was miſtaken in ſaying that 
the interceſſion of Frederic II, King of Denmark 
did not prevent this perſon from being baniſhed Swe. 
den with infamy. This paſſage is contained in a 
letter from Zachary Palthenius to Typotius, and 
printed with a treatiſe of Typotius, at Franckfort 
in 1595. Palthenius affirms, 1. That John III, King 
of Sweden, prevented Typotius's being entirely ruined 
by his enemies. 2. That Sigiſmund III, King of 
Poland and Sweden, reſtored this priſoner to his liberty. 


© Quz tibi ergaſtulum, aut, ut tu loqui ſoles, Dei 


* gratia peperit, de fortuna & legibus, cum fortuna 


c » 


quam liberatio, uti videre eſt, concepit, ego faſciis 
involvi, prodibuntque brevi in lucem. Felix infeli- 
citas tua, quæ tibi veræ laudis, imo ſolidæ felicita- 
tis principium exſtitit. Abfuiſti à familiarium com- 
mercio, doleo, dolet mecum litteratorum chorus, 
quanquam meceroris tui vehementioris nullum ſignum 
in libris tuis repererim, & tu Joannis III, Regis 
Sueciæ humanitatem ac clementiam prædicare ſoleas. 
ut per quem ſtetit, ne adverſariorum malignitate ca- 
deres. Sed cum abeſſes à tuis, verſatus es cum, quæ 
maxime tuæ ſunt, Muſis. Reſtitutus in libertatem 
à Sigiſmundo III, Poloniæ & Sueciæ Rege, huic 
enim ſecundum Dei, cui etiam ille cedit, miſericor- 
diam, conſuetudinem noſtram refers acceptam, pro- 
fers in lucem luce digniſſimos diverſi argumenti plu- 
rimos Codices (21). - Thoſe works of yours, de For- 
tuna & Legibus, which your priſon, or as you are uſed to 
ſay, the Divine Mercy produced, I have laid together, 
and ſhall very ſhortly make them public. 
unhappineſs, which has proved to you the foundation of 
real glory, and even of ſolid happineſs. You have been 
fecluded from the converſation of your friends, which 


the learned world, tho I perceived no ſign of any extra- 
ordinary affliftion in your writings, and you are uſed 
to cry up the humanity and clemency of Fohn III, King 
of Sabeden, as your ſecurity againſt being made a ſacri- 
fice to the malice of your adverſaries. But while you 
was abſent from your's, you was preſent with the 
Muſes, which are moſt entirely your's. Being reſtored 
to your liberty, by Sigiſmund III, King of Poland and 
Sabeden, for to him, according to the Divine mercy, to 
which he himſelf is ſubjef, you aſcribe the renewal of 
our converſation, you bring to light ſeveral pieces on diffe- 
rent ſubjects, which may highly deſerve to be made pub- 
lic.“ Mr 'Tentzelius ſays, that Typotius dedicated 


his treatiſe de Fortuna, printed at Francfort in 1595, 


to Sigiſmund III, King of Sweden, as he did his book 
de Fato, printed in the ſame year, and at the ſame 
place, to Chriſtian, King of Denmark; and that he 
ſays at the beginning of his treatiſe 4e Fortuna, that 
he had received many favours from King Sigiſmund, 
and that he had waited the return of that monarch at 
Calmar, and that his enemies prevented his going to 
meet his majeſty at Dantzic. You may obſerve that 
the Preface to this book was written at Wurtſbourg 
in December 1595. It is very ſurpriſing that Mr Orn- 
hielm, Hiſtoriographer of Sweden, ſhould be ignorant 


(21) Zachar, 
Palthenius, 


Epiſt. ad Typo- 


Happy is your tum, apud 


Tentz-lium, 
Monatliche Un- 
terredungen, 
September 1699, 


avas a misfortune that affected not only myſelf but all Pag. 861, 


that this man was honourably diſcharged out of priſon, 


and not by an infamous ſentence of baniſhment. 

Here follow ſome miſtakes of Mr Moreri. I. He ſays 
that Sigiſmund, King John's ſucceſſor, gave Typotius 
his liberty, and employed him in ſeveral affairs of the ut- 
moſt importance. Mr Teiſſier (22) has made uſe of the 
ſame words, quoting only Valerius Andreas, who ſays 
nothing of this kind, nor any thing farther than that 
Typotius being ſet at liberty, was appointed to make 
the inaugural ſpeech before the States of the king- 
dom. II. At laſt, adds Mr Moreri, like a faithful 
copier of Mr Teiſſier, Sigi/mund being elected King of 
Poland, Typotius retired to the court of the Emperor No- 
dolbh II. This means, that Sigiſmund was elected 
King of Poland ſome years after he ſucceeded John III. 
King of Sweden. Nothing is more falſe ; John III 
died in November 1592. Sigiſmund, his ſon, was not 
crowned King of Sweden till 1594, and he had been 
elected King of Poland in 1587. The third miſtake 
of Mr Moreri is in having fixed Typotius's death in 
the year 1604. | | 


TYRANNION, 


(22) Teiſſier, 


Additions aux 
Eloges, Tom, ity 


page 354. 


{1) Diſcu 
peripatet 
Toms ! , / 


page 36. 


{2)Cicer 
lib. ii, ad 
trem. I. 
uritten 


year, th 


(4) Epi 
lib. x11 
cum. 


(5) Ep 
uſd, I 


year, that Tullia 


Craſſ pes : it was 


Ib, x11, ad Atti- 


Pag. 504, the Grammarian, 


in the Kingdom of Pontus. 


TYRANNION. 


TYRANNION, a celebrated Grammarian in Pompey's time, was of Amiſus 
He was called at firſt Theophraſtus ; but by reaſon of his 
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tormenting his ſchool-fellows, his maſter Heſtizus gave him the name of Tyrannion [ A]. 


He was a diſciple of Dionyſius Thracius at Rhodes. 


He fell into the hands of Lucul- 


lus, when that Roman general put Mithridates to flight, and ſeized his dominions. This 

captivity of Tyrannion was not diſadvantageous to him, ſince it procured him an op- 

portunity of rendring himſelf illuſtrious at Rome, and of acquiring great riches. Theſe 

he applied, among other uſes, to the erecting a library of above thirty thouſand vo- 

lumes (a). He died very old, harraſſed and worn out with the gout (5). Suidas is (a) Charles Ste- 


- miſtaken as to the time of his death [BJ]. I muſt not forget that Murena aſked Tyran- 


phens, Lloyd, 
Hofman, More- 


nion of Lucullus, that he might have the glory of enfranchiſing a celebrated Gramma- i, fa only three 
rian, The reflexions of Plutarch on this occaſion are not improper [C]. The pains 4. 
Tyrannion took in collecting books, very much contributed to the preſervation of Ari- (5) Ex Svida, ir. 


ſtotle's works. The writings of this Philoſopher met with a ſingular fate [D]. It de- 


[LA] By reaſon of his tormenting his ſchool-fellows . . . 
he aba, called Tyrannion.) In the verſion of Suidas we 
find theſe Greek words, TRV wvoudo n ts 
1a47&4]P:Y 0 Tov 007 YvAwn, thus rendred, Tyrannio 
dictus eft quod condiſcipulos excogitaret, l. os naJarpi- 
/ @v, - - He was called Tyrannion, from his tormenting 
his ſchool-fellows. It is hardly neceſſary to acquaint 
the reader that excogitaret is a typographical error, in- 
ſtead of exagitaret; but we may very well ſay that 
Mr Moreri has not ſufficiently minded the title of his 
book; he gives his own conjectures for the tranſla- 
tions of the authors, whom he cites at the end of his 
articles. If he had writ a romance inſtead of an hiſto- 
rical Dictionary, this liberty had been excuſable. No 
author had informed him that Yeophraſtus becoming 
proud of his ſcience, and deſpiſing his equals, wwas named 
Hrannion. 5 

[B] Suidas is miſtaken as to the time of his death.] 
How was it poſſible that Tyrannion ſhould die in the 
third year of the CXXth Olympiad, as we read in 
Suidas, fince he was not brought to Rome till after 
Lucullus had put Mithridates to flight in the 
CLXXVIIth Olympiad ? Patricius (1) conjectures that 
inſtead of 6aupri4 dt px', Suidas ſaid 2avumiadt pm. 
According to this, Tyrannion died in third year of 
the CLXXXth Olympiad. There is ſome probability 
in Patricius's correction; and yet it is certain that 
Tyrannion taught in Cicero's houſe, in the laſt year 
of the CLXXXth Olympiad (2) ; and as he took care 
to put Cicero's library into order (3) ; it is not very 
likely that he was then in the infirm ſtate in which he 
died, according to Suidas. What I am going to ſay 
is infinitely more concluſive, either againſt Patricius's 
correction, or againſt Suidas himſelf, if he ſpoke a- 
greeably to Patricius's conjecture. When Cæſar was 
in Africa, making war againſt Juba, in the year of 
Rome 707, which was the ſecond of the CLXXXIVth 
Olympiad, Cicero and Atticus promiſed to meet one 
day, in order to hear Tyrannion read a book of his 
own compoſing (4); and Atticus was reproached 


by his friend for having heard it read without 


him (5). | 
[ C] Plutarch's reflexions on this occaſion, are not im- 
proper. ] Murena, fays he, did not at all anſwer the 
generolity of Lucullus ; for, in ſeeming to enfranchiſe 
Tyrannion, he deprived him of his liberty. It had 
been much more honourable to have let him re- 
mained what he was. Theſe are Plutarch's words, in 
his deſcription of the ſacking of Amiſus, which Lu- 
cullus not being able to prevent, he repaired that loſs 
as well as he was able. Töre nai TvggyViey 0 Ver 
u4]ix3; edhw. Mupnvas d autev eEyTioaT]o, x 
AduCov &mnacubipuorr, dvircviigO» Th Swped p- 
T4pilG-. & ye nfis AEν NI dries ie mai 
i „ Sno YyEreoldar ere ο, 
e doin 3te. apaipeors e i Ths uTap- 
Eons ny Tis oxbens eaevbepias beg. dN 
Mupivas wiv u# eJad3a jpovov en mo0aU Th 
Ts geg nanoxayalies dwroSiav. Eadem tem- 
peſtate captus eſt Tyrannio grammaticus. Hunc Mu- 
rena petivit à Lucullo, quem ut accepit, manumiſit 
eum. Verum uſus eſt eo munere illiberaliter, nolebat 
enim inſigni virum eruditione Lucullus prius ſervum 
heri, inde libertinum. Quippe ereptio præſentis erat 
illa ſimulatæ libertatis donatio. Cæterum non hic 
tantum oſtendit ſe Imperatore ſuo Murena honeſtate 


e Put. in Lu- imparem (6), - - - At that time was taken Tyramion, 
Murena begged him of Lucullus, and 


OL. V. 


' quence (11), were not able to philoſophiſe with pro- 


Tvpavuviuy. 


ſerves 


having obtained his requeſt, manumiſed him, making but 
an ungenteel uſe of his preſent. For Lucullus did not think 
it by any means proper, that a man of ſuch extraordinary 
learning ſhould be firſt made a ſlave, and then enfran- 
chiſed. For the ſeeming liberty which avas given him, 
was, in reality, the taking away that which he had even 
then a title to. But this was not the only inſtance which 
diſcovered Murena to be far inferior to his General in 
generofity. | 0 
[D] Ariftotle's works met with a ſingular fate.) This 
great Philoſopher left them, together with his ſchool 
and his other books, to his diſciple Theophraſtus. 
The latter left his library to Neleus, who had been 
ſcholar both to him and to Ariſtotle. Neleus cauſed it | 
to be removed to Scepſis (7), and left it to his heirs. (7) It was the" 
They being ignorant and illiterate, took no other care place of his birth, 
of this library than to keep it cloſe ſhut up. IIæpé- = 3 of 
Sore ididT215 dub‘ of νLlJ Neige tigor 
T4 BUN ud" empires xeluee. Religuit ineru- 
ditis hominibus, qui incurie poſitos ſub clavibus repoſue- 
runt (8). And being informed how diligently the (8) Strabo, 76. 
Kings of Pergamum, to whom they were ſubjetts, xi, pag. 413. 
ſought after books, they buried under ground thoſe of Salmaſius, in : 
Neleus. A long time after this, their poſterity took gre 99 
them out of their priſon very much damaged by preves 55 hes 
damps and vermin, and fold, at a great price, thoſe paſſage rhat ta- 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus to one Apellicon, who 74xas:qov i- 
cauſed them to be copied : but his tranſcribers very *. 10 N 
ill ſupplied thoſe places which the worms had eaten, carefully . 
or the damps defaced; ſo that thoſe books did not d. Strabo inſinu- 
appear without innumerable faults. After Apellicon's ates no ſuch thing, 
death, his library was carried from Athens to Rome, #e/*s 2 
by Sylla. Sylla's Library-keeper permitted Tyrannion, 7 2 rf 
who was a great admirer of Ariſtotle, to take the j,;,, abbereas 
writings of that Philoſopher. The Bookſellers cauſed he /pould hawe 
them to be tranſcribed, but they made uſe of ignorant mentioned theſe of 
people, who did not collate their copies with the origi- Nele. 
nals; ſo that the miſchief became greater at Rome 
than it had been at Athens. Thus far Strabo hath car- 
ried this relation, let us take the ſequel of it from 
Plutarch and others. . 5 | 
Plutarch (9) ſays, that Sylla having rendered him- (9) In Sylla, 
ſelf maſter of Athens, ſeized upon Apellicon's library, pag. 468, 
where were the greateſt part of Ariſtotle's and Theo- 


phraſtus's works, then very little known to the pub- (10) Add to this 


lic. He adds, that it was reported, that after Sylla the paſſage out 
had tranſported them to Rome, Tyrannion, the Gram- ef r vs; 
marian, got ſeveral of them into his hands; and that „nch 1 have 
Andronicus Rhodius having procured copies from him, quoted in the 
publiſhed them, and made thoſe tables or indexes article of AN- 
which were afterwards joined to them (10). Plutarch PRONICUS, 
and Strabo agree, that for a long time the Peripatetics citation (9). 
were unacquainted with the writings of Ariſtotle and 22) Thats wn 
Theophraſtus, and that the ignorance of Neleus's called 4 
heirs was the cauſe of it. Strabo ſays expreſsly, that : The others 


the modern Peripatetics ſurpaſſed the antient, becauſe which contained 


a more profound 
doctrine, were 
called 4xpoajuu* 
u. 


the latter having but very few of Ariſtotle's books, 
and thoſe few containing pieces of the leaſt conſo- 


found and methodical exactneſs. But after Ariſtotle's 
writings were diſcovered, it was much eaſier for thoſe (12) Strabo, Jö. 
of that ſect to reaſon according to their maſter's ſcheme ; *, pag. 413. 
yet they were obliged to rely much upon conjectures, 
becauſe there was an infinite number of faults in his 
works. This is Strabo's obſervation (12). 


(13) Lib. i, p. Jo 


WHETHER the 
difference be- 
tween Athenæus 
and Strabo, has 
been juſtly recon- 
ciled by Patricius. 


Athenzus (13) has a paſſage very neceſſary to be 
cited. He ſays that Neleus the poſſeſſor of Ariſtotle's 
library, ſold it entire to. Ptolomy Philadelphus, who 
| s C | rem 
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(14) Diſcuſſ. Pa- 


ripatetic. Tom, 1, 


Pag. 29. 


(15) De Philo- 
ſophorum Sectis, 
cap. xvii, pag. 


TYRANNION. 


ſerves to be mentioned, eſpecially ſince it relates to ſo famous a Philoſopher. They were 


removed it to Alexandria, together with thoſe books 
which he had purchaſed at Rhodes and at Athens. He 
obſerves, in the ſame place, that one Larentius, a citizen 
of Rome, under Marcus Aurelius, had made a larger col- 
lection of books, than either Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, Euclid, Nicocrates, the 
Kings of Pergamus, the Poer Euripides, or Ariſtotle the 
Philoſopher. Here are two _ in which Athenzus 
contradicts Strabo. The latter affirming, that Ariſtotle 
was the firſt who collected a library, and who taught 
the Kings of Egypt how to erect one. Athenæus 
names ſeveral perſons who collected great numbers of 
books before Ariſtotle. He ſays further, that Neleus 
ſold all this Philoſopher's books to Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus; but Strabo aſſures us, that Neleus left them 
to his heirs, who concealed them. The learned 


Francis Patricius (14) pretends to remove this laſt dif- 


ficulty, by ſuppoſing that Neleus got Ariſtole's books 
tranſcribed, and fold a copy of each book to the 
Kings of Egypt, and kept the other for himſelf. I 


allow that it was no very eaſy thing for Neleus to get 


ſo many volumes copied ; but when I conſider Ptolo- 
my's expences on account of his library, I cannot ſee 
any impoſſibility in it. What will not a man do, to 
furniſh himſelf with what he can to ſell to a Prince 
who pays well? on the other ſide, it is more than 
probable, that one of Ariſtotle's ſcholars, as he was, 
might be extremely fond of keeping his library, and 


there was no other way to ſatisfy theſe two paſſions, than 


to cauſe them to be copied. Voſſius (15) imagines 
that Neleus ſold his whole library, Ariſtotle's works 
only excepted. But beſides that this exception has no 


foundation in the text of Athenæus, how is it pro- 


bable that the King of Egypt, buying Ariſtotle's li- 
brary, ſhould ſuffer the writings of this great genius to 
be taken out? It was principally ſuch books that he 
wanted. I obſerve that Ammonius faith, that Pto- 


lomy very carefully bought up the works of Ariſtole, 


{16) Ammonius, 
Prolegomen. in 
Categorias, 


\ 


( 17) Ammonius, 
ibid. 


and very liberally rewarded thoſe who brought them 
to him (16), but he doth not mention Neleus. The 
liberality of this King of Egypt was the occaſion of 
the fathering ſome ſuppoſititious pieces upon Ariſtotle. 
„OJ Ties ypnualioac Fa; BN 0 ET1Y puget- 
7e. ovyypdopun]e TO T8 Q1NoGogs - 
onyov. Yuare quidam ditari inde wolentes inſcripſerunt 
libros nomine Philoſophi eique detulerunt (17). Thoſe of 
other authors were aſcribed to him, in order to ſell 
them the dearer. What Patricius obſerves as to 
the other part of the difference betwixt Strabo and 
Athenzus, appears to me groundleſs. He pretends 


that Strabo ſays, Neleus was the firſt who erected a 


(13) Patricius, 
Diſcuſſ. Peripa- 
tet, Tom. i, pag. 


33s 


i 10) Strabo, ubi 


lupra. 


20) A. Gellius, 


- lib, iii, cap. xvii. 


RAPIN's ac- 
count examined. 


library, and that he taught the Kings of Egypt that 
art (18). But it is very evident, that Strabo ſays this of 
Ariſtotle and not of Neleus. If it be objected that 
Ariſtotle died a year after Alexander, when Ptolomy 
Philadelphus, the firſt founder of the Alexandrian li- 
brary, was not yet king, nor even a king's ſon: I 
anſwer, that Ariſtotle might have taught people who 
lived long after him, the method of ereCting libraries ; 
for to do this it was only neceſſary to know how he 
Placed his books, This therefore deſtroys the obje- 
ction of Patricius, and, without doubt, is the true ſenſe 
of thoſe words of Strabo ; S1ÞaZas Tes iv Aryur]o 
Baointas BiCaohnnns, ouvratw ; Agypti reges 


bibliothecæ ordinem docuit. - - He taught the Kings 
Egypt the method of putting a library in order. I know 


very well that Strabo is greatly miſtaken in the place, 
where he ſays that he knows of no body who had col- 


lected a number of books before Ariſtotle *Ae&z597% ans 


+ + - . ov i0pe ouvayayer e,. 

rifloteles . . . . . primus omnium quos ſeimus, libros 
congregavit (19). He had forgot Polycrates, Piſiſtra- 
tus, Nicocrates, and Euripides, who, according to 
Athenzus's obſervation, had made a great collection of 


books. This is a great flip in his memory, I own it; 
but it ſeems eaſier for Strabo to fall into this error, 


than to think that Ariſtotle was alive when Ptolomy 


Philadelphus ordered his library. Patricius aggravates 
Strabo's miſtake, when he makes him ſay that Neleus 


was the firſt collector of books. He muſt then have 
been ignorant how zealous Ariſtotle was in buying of 
them (20). | 
Father Rapin very agreeably relates the adventures 
of Ariſtotle's works; ſome fragments of which narra- 
tion I'deſign to cite here, becauſe they deſerve ſome 
I 


In 


reflexions. It is pretended that Ariſtotle could not 
prevail upon hi-Melf to publiſh his writings, out 
of pure reſpect for Plato; becauſe he oppoſed his 
© doctrine in ſeveral places. But this conduct dic. 
© covered more policy than virtue; he was reſolved 
© to proceed with diſcretion, becauſe mens minds 
« were as yet too much prepoſſeſſed in favour of Plato's 
opinions. Hence it was that to conceal his works, 
he intruſted them to Theophraſtus, with a ſtrong 
injunction againſt their publication, which was re- 
ligiouſly obſerved. So that Theophraſtus, who was 
the truſtee of them, Strato, Lyco, Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, and Heraclides, who ſucceeded one another 
in the Lyceum, taught Ariftotle's doctrine only by 
tradition. This tradition not being ſupported by 
any writing, in proceſs of time grew cool, and dif. 
covered nothing of that warmth which appeared in 
the other ſeas.... .+ Theophraſtus, that he might 
ſtrictly obſerve his maſter's order upon his death- 
bed, intruſted Ariſtotle's writings to the deareſt of 
his friends and diſciples, on the ſame conditions 
with which he had received them. 'The name of 
this friend was Neleus He died ſoon after ; 
tho' not without informing his heirs of the value of 
the Depoſitum which he left them. This they fo 


Pergamum . . . . was making very diligent ſearches 
after books and writings, in order to erect a libra- 
ry, they buried Ariſtotle's works in a vault built on 
purpoſe, in order to ſecure them the better. This 
precious treaſure- remained concealed in that place 
for about one hundred and ſixty years, from 
whence it was at laſt taken, half eaten with ver- 


min, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed with the damp- 


neſs of the place. It was at laft taken out in order 
to be ſold at a very dear rate to a rich citizen of 
Athens, whoſe name was Apellicon. . . .. The Pro- 
feſſors who then taught in the Lyceum, being in- 
formed of this, made their court to this citizen, 
who lent them thoſe writings for ſome time. But 
he took them back again in order to ſecure them 
in his library, which he rendered very famous by 
this important Depoſatum. Some years after, Sylla 


c 
c 
well apprehended, that being informed the King of 
* 
« 
C 
& 
» 
: 
c 
©... . . cauſed them to be taken away and carried to 


Rome.. . he died quickly after, and theſe manu- 


« ſcripts fell into the hands of a Grammarian named 
* Tyrannion, who underſtood where they were from 


© his intimacy with Sylla's library-keeper. Tho' this 


© Grammarian was a very learned man, and had col- 


lected a library of above 30000 volumes, after his 


being brought to Rome by Lucullus... . yet he 
did not know the value of Ariſtotle's works. But 
after his death, Andronicus Rhodius being come to 
© Rome, and being perfectly acquainted with Ari- 
© ſtotle's merit, becauſe he had been bred in the Ly- 
ceum, treated with Tyrannion's heirs for theſe books, 
© and having them in his power, he ſo earneſtly ap- 
«* plied himſelf to examine them. .. that he was in 
© a manner their firſt reſtorer It was this An- 
dronicus who firſt made Ariſtotle known at Rome, 
about the time when Cicero, by his great reputa- 
tion, roſe to the firſt poſts in the Republic (21). 


doth not cite one author who ſays that Ariſtotle in- 


(21) Comparai- 

The remarks I ſhall make on this diſcourſe, may fon de Platon & 

be reduced to the following heads. I. Father Rapin 12 * 
71, e 
Deb Edit. 


truſted his writings to Theophraſtus, ait a flrong in- 1636. 


junction againſt their publication. Strabo and Plutarch, 
who obſerve that this Philoſopher's books remained a 
long time unknown, aſcribe the cauſe of it only to 
the 1gnorance of Neleus's deſcendants; and we have 


already cited an author (22) who aſſures us, that this (22) Athenæus, 


Neleus ſold Ariſtotle's library to Ptolemy Philade!phus. 4. 4, Pag. 3 


So far is he from ſaying that Neleus preſerved theſe 
books according to the injunction laid on him againſt 
the publiſhing of them. II. Father Rapin miſrepre- 


ſents the narrative of the author whom he cites (23) 3 (23) He quotes 
for it is not remarked by Strabo that Neleus did not Strabo, 40. xu, 


die without informing his heirs of the value of the De- 
pofitum which he left them ; and ſo far is he from at- 
firming that they well underſtood him, that he ſays 


they left thoſe books locked up and in confuſion (24). (24) 02) £77 
when wang Asia, 


It is true that Strabo adds they buried them, wi 
they heard the Kings of Pergamum were collecting 


books; this ſeems to ſignify that Neleus had forbid- 


den his heirs to part with his library: but, in ſhort, 


Strabo 


incuriè poſitos. 


(25) 1 
10 (1 
voc 7 
Avöpe 


Tpi 


aur 
A que 
atone) 


Andro 


Rhodi 
plaria. 
Hylla, 
408, 


(26) . 
remar] 
ing F 
pin, v 
been {; 
article 


D RO! 


Rhodi 
(27) E 
(28) 


fius, 4 


mundi 


Ax 1 
very f 
Ariſto 
which 
ſome e 
cernin 
tings, 


20 5 


Philof 
beg.“ 


omparai- 
Platon & 
ote, Pags 
0 ſq. 
Edit. 


thenæus, 
Pag. LY 


He quotes 
ks lib, xii: 


Oo £71. 
e Mita, 
ie poſitos. 


TYRANNION. 


in the library of one Apellicon : I ſhall ſpeak of him below [E]. Sylla rendring him- 
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ſelf maſter of Athens, ſeized upon this library, and ſent it to Rome. Tyrannion having 

found means to inſinuate himſelf into an intimacy with Sylla's library- Keeper, got into 

his poſſeſſion all the works of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus which he could meet with. 

The ſequel of this has been ſeen in the article of ANDRO NIS Rhodius, and is more 

amply ſpecified below. Strabo was our Tyrannion's diſciple (c) [F]; as Cicero's ſon (-) Strabo, . 
and nephew were alſo his diſciples at Rome. Cicero made uſe of him to put his li. 7 377: 
brary in order (G). Tyrannion wrote a book which Pomponius Atticus admired [H]. 


Strabo ſays no ſuch thing, and it muſt be left to the 
caſuiſts of Parnaſſus to inform us, whether it is law- 
ful for an author to aſcribe to thoſe he cites, the con- 
ſequences, reaſons, and motives of what they have 
ſaid, ſuch as he fancies them to be. How do we 


know but that Neleus's executors were afraid that 


their Prince ſhould not give them any thing for theſe 
books, and therefore thought it more proper to re- 
ſerve them for a better opportunity? III. Father 
Rapin applies ſolely to Ariſtotle's writings, what Stra- 
bo ſays in general of all the books which Neleus left 


to his heirs. IV. Strabo does not ſay one word of 


thoſe Profeſſors of the Lyceum who made their court 
to Apellicon to borrow Ariſtotle's works of him for 
ſome time. He does not ſay that Apellicon having 


lent theſe books to them for ſome time, afterwards 


them full of faults. 


(25) Iap' ad- 
74 (Tvpavviw- 
voc) Tov 5845 

'Avipovixov su- 


"  Topyo2vTa T 


r paQuoye 
A quo (Tyran- 
atone) accepiſſe 


Andronicum 


Rhodium exem- 
plaria. Plut. in 
Hylla, pag. 
408, B. 


(26) Add to theſe 
remarks concern- 
ing Father Ra- 
pin, what has 
been ſaid in the 
article of AN- 


DRONICUS 


Rhodius. 


© (27) Ex Suida. 


(28) See Calvi- 


ſius, ad ann, 


mundi 3893. 


Ax Inference 
very glorious for 
Ariſtotle, but 
which may raiſe 
ſome doubt con- 
cerning his wri- 
tmgs, 


(29) Voſſius, de 


Pbiloſoph. Sectis, 
Peg. 88. 


aged ſixty years. 


received them back; he ſays, on the contrary, that 
Apellicon cauſed them to be copied, and publiſhed 
V. No author ever ſaid that 
Tyrannion did not know the value of Ariſtotle's works. 
Strabo rather inſinuates the contrary by theſe words, 
b t OTEANS wv, he aba a tealous admirer of Ari- 


olle. VI. Nor hath any one ſaid that Andronicus 


Rhodius came to Rome after the death of Tyrannion, 
and that he bought Ariſtotle's works of his heirs : 
on the contrary, Plutarch affirms (25), that Androni- 


cus Rhodius received thoſe books at the hands of 'Ty- 
If it was true that Andronicus did not 


rannion (26). 
come to Rome before the time mentioned by Father 
Rapin, he would not have found Tully in the begin- 
ning of his fortune, but at the height of his glory, 
recalled from his exile to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Roman people. 'The proof of this is drawn from 


Ty rannion's being brought to Rome in the CLXX V Lith 


Olympiad, where he became illuſtrious, enriched him- 
ſelf, collected a library of above 30000 volumes, and 
died very old (27). 
the CLXXXth Olympiad, according to Patricius's 
correction of the paſſage of Suidas. Twelve years at 
leaſt muſt be requiſite for Tyrannion to ſtore up ſuch 
a large ſhare of riches and books at Rome. Now 
the third year of the CLXXXth Olympiad is the 
very year of Cicero's being recalled (28). But be- 
ſides, I have proved that 'Tyrannion was alive in the 
CLXXXIVth Olympiad, when Cicero was at leaſt 

I may conclude this remark with a reflexion which 
I find in Voſſius (29). It is no ſmall glory to Ari- 
ſtotle, that his works being ſo long unknown, were 
no ſooner come out than they out-ſhone the writings 
of ſeveral other Philoſophers, who had enjoyed a long 
and uninterrupted reputation. I ſhall add on my own 
bottom, that by a turn of fortune, the ſe& which 
was deſtined to prevail moſt in the ſchools, happened 
to be that which for ſeveral ages found it moſt diffi- 


cult to lift up its head, and rife out of its obſcurity. 


Laſtly, I fay that it is much more ſurprizing, that ſo 


-many books of Ariſtotle are preſerved, than that we 
have loſt ſo great a number of them. It is true, there 


30) Id. ibid, 
beg. 87, where 
de obſerves that 
of theſe three 
works, the two 


"ft are not A. 
titotle's, 


(51) Naude Apo. 
die des grans 
10mmes, ch. 
vi, pag. 101, 
102, 103. 


U Lib. 4. Exa- 


Min. vanit. 


octrinæ Gen- 
dum, 


is room to doubt whether thoſe which paſs at preſent 
under his name, were the genuine iſſue of his pen. 
Voſſius rejects the judgment of Cælius Secundus Curio, 
who owns no more of Ariſtotle's works than the Hi- 
ſtory of Animals, the treatiſe of the world, and his 
Rhetoric to Alexander (30). But I am ſurprized that 
inſtead of alledging this Curio, he does not mention 
Francis Patricius, who has ſo learnedly diſcuſſed what 
are, and what are not, the genyine works of Ariſtotle, 
and has rejected a very great number as ſpurious. Ra- 
mus made the fame attempt. Here is a paſſage which 
will inform us that he was not the firſt. (31) I 1 


not flrange that Francis Picus + abb ſucceeded as well in 
the learning as in the principality of his uncle, this great 
Picus, the phanix of his age, has laboured by a long train 
of reaſons to demonſtrate that it is utterly uncertain, ewhe- 
ther Ariftetle compoſed any one of all thoſe books which 
are at preſent contained in the catalogue of his works : 


made a citizen. He was very rich and of a trouble- f, cap. iv. 


This was in the third year of 


which was however confirmed afterwards by Nizolins I, 4 Lib. 4. cap. 6. 

and fo well examined by Patricius f, that after having de reQa ratione 

given proofs of his ſurprizing diligence in enquiring into * 

the truth of this propoſition, he concludes at laſt, that 1 Diſcuſſion. Pe- 

of all the books aſcribed to this genius of nature, only ripat. tomi To 

four, and thoſe very ſmall and inconfiderable, with re- lib. 3. 

ſpe to the worth of the reſt, are handed down io us 

free from ſuſpicion or controverſy, namely his Mechanics, 

and three others which he wrote azainſt Zeno, Gorgias, 

and Xenophanes : when, on the contrary, Ammonius te- 

flifies in his commentary on the Categories, that in the 

magnificent library of Alexandria, they found forty books 

of Analytics, which all bore Ariſtotle's name, tho" he only 

compoſed four of them, the two firſt of which anſeuer the 

nine cited by Diogenes Laertiuss This is to be imputed, 

as Galen obſerves , to the emulation there was betaveen * Comment. in 

the Kings of Pergamum and Alexandria, in liberally re- lib. Hippoc. de 

ewarding thoſe who brought them a book of any good au- 2 

thor, and eſpecially of Ariſtotle, the better to adorn their 

libraries : before which time none - the antient books 

had ever been falſely intituled. This J would fhew 

more at large, if it had not already been done by Patri- 

cius**, See Gaſſendus (32). | ** Diſcufl, Pe- 
[LE] One Apellicon, I ſhall ſpeak of him below.) I pat. tom. x. 

have ſaid nothing of him in his place, but referred * 

the reader hither: it is therefore juſt that I ſhould ſay 


g "gs g 2) Gaſſend 
ſomething of him in this remark. APELLI COX . e 


was of Teos, but ſettled at Athens, and was there Ariſtotelæos, ib, 


ſome temper. He applied himſelf to Philoſophy, and 

embraced the Peripatetic ſect (33); but he made it (33) Athenzus, 
appear that his talent lay more in purchaſing the * N. 
works of the Philoſophers, than in acquiring any 

knowledge of their opinions. $1a0Þ1ÞA@» pdaay, 

N 01a4c0pE@. Librorum amore tenebatur majore quam | 
Philoſophiæ ſtudio (34). He bought Ariſtotle's, and (34) Strabo, /ib. 
ſeveral other numerous libraries, He ſpared no coſt *, Pag. 419. 
to buy rare books, and found out an expedient to rob 

the archives of the original decrees which had been 

antiently publiſhed at Athens. If there were in other 

cities any original pieces valuable for their antiquity, 

or very little known to the public, by reaſon of 

their being kept concealed, he took ſo much care to 


recover them, that he got all papers of this nature 


into his hands. The Athenians having diſcovered 
this robbery, had probably puniſhed Apellicon with 
death, if he had not made his eſcape. His friends 
ſoon occaſioned his being recalled. He engaged him- 
ſelf in the cabal of Athenion, a Peripatetic Philoſo- 
pher, who was become very powerful by a popular | _— 
{edition during the war betwixt the Romans and Mi- 
thridates. The confuſions then reigning in Athens, 
contributed on the one hand to the elevation of A- 
pellicon, and on the other to diſcoyer that he was 
utterly unfit for command. Athenion ſent him com- 
mander to the iſle of Delos; but Apellicon obſerved 
military diſcipline ſo ill, and took ſo little care to 
prevent being ſurprized by the enemy, that the Ro- FRE 
mans made a deſcent into the iſle, without being per- (35) 1 
ceived by him, and flew the garriſon While afleep. 9 | | 
Apellicon had the good fortune to ſave himſelf (35). (36) Strabo, 154%. I 
He died a little betore Sylla made himſelf maſter of The taking of | 
Athens (36). I have already ſaid what he did with Athens falls on 
regard to the writings of Ariſtotle, and what became 85 e 
of his library. He was an author; he is cited (37) g Tap, r pe 
as a defender of Ariſtotle againſt the calumnious re- 666. fy 
ports raiſed againſt him on account of this Philoſopher's | 
intimacy with Hermias. 3 (37) Ariſtocles 
[F] Strabo was our Tyrantion's diſciple. |] I have Fer 8 
cited the place where Strabo relates this particular: 2 rapes, 
but it is falſe, that he was his diſciple in his own ,,, i, eg. 
country, and that he was his countryman. Pompa 793. 
who advances theſe two errors, hath miſtaken Ami- Ly 
ſus, Tyrannion's native country, for Amaſia the coun- (33) Pompa in 
try of this famous Geographer (38). * — N 
[G] Cicero made uſe of him to put his library in. or- Attica, 1 
der ] ; This is what he Wr ites to his friend Pomponius Edit, Græviana. 


a . 


tticus 
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Atticus. Perbelle feceris fi ad nos veneris: oſſendes 


« defignationem Tyrannionis mirificam in librorum 
* meorum Bibliotheca, quorum reliquiz multo me- 


(39) Epiſt. IV, * liores ſunt quam putaram. Etiam vellem mihi mit- 


lib. iv, He 


; tas de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyrannio 
wrote it ſoon af 


utatur glutinatoribus, ad cætera adminiſtris (39). - - - 

2 kis ban * You wi do awell to make me a wiſit: the admirable 
ment. Confer * method of Tyrannion in ordering my library, is worth 
Epit. IV, V, jour ſeeing; I find the remains of it make a better 
% In * furt than I could have imagined. I muſt alſo beg 
; © the favour of you to ſend me any two of your Book- 

(40) Epiſt. VItr, © $inders, abo may be afſifting to Tyrannion in adjuſting 
lib. iv, ad Atti-  * the covers, and other purpoſes.” He owns in another 
cum. epiſtle (40) that the two perſons whom Atticus ſent 


TYRANNION, ſo called, becauſe he was the diſciple of the preceding [A], was 
He was of Phcenicia. 
(a) His Name Anthony he was taken priſoner, and bought by one of the emperor's freed men (a). 
He was afterwards given to Terentia, who enfranchiſed him. After this Tyrannion ſer 
up a ſchool in Rome, and compoſed fixty-eight books. One of them was written to 
prove, that the Latin tongue was deſcended from the Greek (5). This Terentia had 


firſt named Diocles. 


was Dymas. 


(3) Ex Suida, 


been Cicero's wife [B]. 


[4] Becauſe he was the diſciple of the preceding. ] 

I do not know where Lloyd, Hoffman, and Moreri, 

| have found that he aſſumed his uncle Tyrannion's 
name ; for Suidas whom they cite, ſays no ſuch thing, 
and I cannot find it in the Paris edition of Charles 
Stephens 1620, nor in that of Geneva 1662. 

[B] This Terentia had been Cicero's wife.) Though 
Suidas has not diſtinguiſhed the times, Moreri ought 
not to confound them. He ought not to ſay that 
Damas bought Tyrannion, nor that he gave him to 


(a) Ghilini, 


Pag. 18, ſays be 


20as born at Fon- but little to add to what Teiſſier and Moreri have already ſaid of him (b). I ſhall ( More ha 


tanablau T 


del diftretto di Only ſay, that it is not at all probable he had ſo many children as ſome authors beſtow 3 
Poictier. - - on him. They make the number amount to forty-five, and tell us that if he had drank cored in the 


Fontainebleau, 


an eſtate in the wine, he had been yet much more fruitful, wel! 
in thoſe of his bed [4]. He died very old in the year 1558 [5], Some have been 


dift ritt of 
Poictiers. 


L( Sa) Mr Bayle [A] They make the number of his children amount to 
might have cited forty-frue, and tell us, &c.) Not long ſince, I read 
pay 2 „ in a Theſis de ague calidæ potu, maintained at Helm- 
on Tiraquellus : " fad, under Henry Meibomius, in the year 1689, that 
Eft tibi natorum tho' Tiraquellus drank only water, he was father of 
quæ computat forty-five children, and author of as many books, on 


agmina conjux, : . a 
Eſt tibi quæ 3 which occaſion theſe four verſes are mentioned 


bibliotheca pa- | 55 , 
rit, &c. Fœcundus facundus aquæ Tiraquellus amator 


Your wife with 3 EP Ag 
Heer of Leah Terquindecim librorum & liberüm parens, 
Qui niſi reſtinxiſſet aquis abſtemius ignes, 


children teems, 
Ii books your Impleſſet orbem prole animi atque corporis. 


Rudy no leſs 


fruitful ſeems, | . 

Se. REM. Learn d Tiraquellus, tho" to water true, 
S r.] N Yet forty-five both books and children knew 3 
(1) 2Eque in- And had his fire not been by water chill d, 


genii ut corporis 
numeroſa fecun- 
dus prole, cum 
finguiis annis 


| I dare aver, that the fact is ſtretched too far (Fa). 
| — f Thuanus could not have been ignorant of a thing ſo 
daret. Thuan, remarkable as this, and would undoubtedly have men- 
lib. xxi, pag. tioned it, if he had believed it true: but he contents 
43% — +50 himſelf with ſaying that Tiraquellus beſtowed a book 
> in Elg. and a child on the public every year (1). Some other 
pag. m. 33, fays Writers have particularized the number; but confine 
in general cum themſelves to thirty g Tiraquellus was 70 4% fruitful 
5 in the production of the children of his mind than of thoſe 


ex bone ima of his body ; for in thirty years not one paſſed in which 


His double offipring muſt the world have fill d. 


n Je hd no1 gone the exuitth 6 heh ont's Hs, and if tn 
8 22 K Ho the one fide he extended his name and family by a large 
ates tha. number of children, all excellent perſons, which he had 


Threſor. Chro- G @ virtuous wife, be acquired full as large a ſhare of 
nolog. Tom. iii, glory by the great number of books with which he en- 
hag. m.,324, riched the public; but what increaſes the wonder is, 
ad ann. 1558. that he was thus fruitful tho he drank only water (2). 
(3) Teiſſier, in Mr Teiſſier, who cites Frey, admir. Galliæ, confines 
the additions to himſelf alſo to thirty (3). Nor can we reach ſo far as 


3 ow. forty-five * we regulate ourſelves by the common ob- 


TYRANNION. TIRAQUELLUS. 


dy. They ground their conjecture on theſe words of (42) Iba. 


| „ TIRAQUELLUS(AnDp REW) in French Tiraqueau, one of the moſt learned men 
Teatro, Ten . of the X'Vith century, was born at Fontenai-le Comte, a town of Poitou (a), I have 


to his prolific virtue. His natural heat would per- 


uſe of rich wines, and in this exceſs he had been leſs 


labour, and reſearches, which require a ſtrong applica- 


for 


him did wonders ; © Poſtea verd quam Tyrannio mihi 
© libros diſpoſuit, mens addita videtur meis ædibus: 
qua quidem in re mirifica opera Dionyſii & Meno- 
phili tui fuit. - - But after Tyrannion had metho- 
* dized my books, my houſe ſeemed as if it was animat- 
* ed; in which your Dionyſius and Menophilus avere ayon.- 
© derfully aſſiſting.” | Vi is... 
[H] He YE a book which Pomponius Atticus ad. * wn 
mired (41).) Some believe it was a treatiſe of Proſo- 


Cicero: Suid ex iſta acuta & gravi refertur ad 74. 


; (43) EpiR, + 
N (42) : Another paſlage (43) ſeems to import that jj”; f. L, 
Tyrannion pretended to Geography. 9 


In the war betwixt Octavius and Mark 


Terence, Cicero's wife. He who bought the ſlave was 
called Dymas, and no body faid that it was he who 
preſented him to this woman. He ought to have 
named her Terentia and not Terence : and to prevent 
miſtakes, he ought not to have uſed an expreſſion 
which ſignifies that Cicero was then alive. He had 
been dead a long time : Terentia was neither his wife 
nor his widow ; for he had divorced her ſeveral years 
before his death. 


as well in the productions of his pen, as #1 


much 


ſervation of thoſe authors who mention this; they 
aver that Tiraquellus had but one wife, and that all 
his children were lawfully begotten. I am not ſur- 
prized that this fecundity ſhould appear more wonder- 
ful to thoſe who reflect that this learned man drank 
only water : but this perhaps might even contribute 


haps have been inflamed to an exceſſive degree by the 


fit for 22 3 for we are told of barren marriages, 
by reaſon of the too great ſalacity of the parties (4). (4) See, abore, 
However it be, Tiraquellus's wife had no reaſon to the remark 4 ] 
fear the attacks of the wits, as ſhe might have done if 3 
ſhe had been but ſeldom pregnant. Her huſband was 

fond of his ſtudies to an exceſſive degree; his works 

loudly proclaim that he ſpent whole days among his 


books. His writings diſcover a prodigious reading, 
tion. When a man is known to ſpend the day in 


this manner, he is ſuppoſed to have exhauſted him- 
ſelf, and to require a great deal of reſt in the night; 


Quod caret alterna requie durabile non eſt, 


Hzc reparat vires feſſaque membra novat (5). 60 Ovid in E- 
| | piſt. Herold. 

Ys 
Our living to alternate reſt is due, or Ja Has 


This can loft ſtrength, and wearied limbs renew. 


It is imagined that his ſpirits are waſted with ſtudy- 
ing, writing, and reading, and that he endeavours to 
obtain freſh ſupplies by a ſound fleep, inſtead of un- 
dergoing new fatigues. On this account his wife is 
rallied in company, ſhe is pitied, and bantered with 
very unacceptable complements of condolence : but it 
ſhe can ſhew a houſe-fall of children ſhe is ſheltered 
from theſe jeſts. As all things have two faces, it is 
certain that a married author buried all day amongſt 


his books and papers, may paſs either for an eaſy or 
| troubleſome 
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(7) A mean citi- 
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0 Thuan. lth, 


xri, ad ann. 


1158, pag. 432. 


(io) Sammar- 
thanus, Elog. 
lib. i, pag. m. 
35 


N 2. 
* . 
* 


„ 


* 


- 


in one of his books. 


erdubleſome kuſband. . This is juſt ac cording 88 
wife he happens to marry, If ſhe is a coquet and 


| looſe, he is a very eaſy huſband ; for whilſt he ſtudies 


twelve h r more every day, ſhe has free liberty 
to diſpoſt er perſon agreeably to her inclinations. 


But if ſhe would do her duty, he is not in all reſpects 
a good huſband, he ſometimes obliges her to wiſh 
herſelf a book (6), he goes to bed quite haraſſed with 
ſtudy, and his head full of a chapter which he could 
not finiſh. The inconveniegcies of this diſpoſition of 
body and mind are viſible to every body. Note that 
every thing has its exceptions : in reading the lives of 
learned men, we may obſerve a great many of them 
who had large families. The reaſon is that ſome con- 
ſtitutions are ſo ſtrong and hearty, that they are ſuf- 
ficient for every thing. | 

Obſerve, that in order to juſtify thoſe who aver that 
Tiraquellus had forty-five lawful children, tho' married 
but once, we cannot ſuppoſe of him, what the Menagiana 
relates of que Blunet (7), who had by his awwife one and 
taventy A» at ſeven ſucceſſive births (8), three at 
each time; for if this learned Civilian's wife had very 
often brought him two or three at a time, it would 
have been the principal circumſtance which authors 
would have obſerved. But not one of them has men- 
tioned any thing like it ; on the contrary, they have 
told us that Tiraquellus produced every year a book 
and a child. Singulis annis fingulos liberos reipublice 
daret (9). | 


[B] He died wery old in the year 1558.) Sammar- 


thanus obſerves two or three times almoſt in the ſame 
page, that Tiraquellus attained to a very great age; 
but he does not ſpecify the number of years: if he 
knew it, he 1s to blame, for not intimating it to his 
readers. I will not affirm that he did not know it, for 
it is his cuſtom to negle& dates. He certainly knew 
that Tiraquellus died in 1558, and yet he has not ſaid 
ſo ; he makes uſe of a long periphraſis to expreſs the 
time of Tiraquellus's death. © Obiit, /ays he (io), 
* plane ſenex haud multo ante quam inter Henricum 
«* ſecundum & Philippum Hiſpaniæ Regem poſt varias 
* bellorum offenſiones de pace tandem per utriuſque 
© legatos ageretur. - - - He died à very old mani, not 
« long before the embaſſadors on both ſides, after various 
« hoſtilities, concluded a peace between Henry II, and 
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much more guilty of Plagiariſm towards him than ever he was towards others 
have elſewhere (c) cited a paſſage, where it is obſerved that he inſerted ſeveral ob 


helped him to avoid. He faith Michael de I Höpital 


's alba 1 
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Cenities of the K. 

| | CHEZ, 


© Philip King of Spain. Mr Bullart makes uſe of theſs 


words of Sammarthanus, and explains them with 
reſpect to the time he believes they point at; but he 
has not ſucceeded it. Having attained to a venerable 
and decrepit old age, he piouſly exchanged earth for 
heaven at the end of the year 1559, juſt at the time 
when Europe ſaw the charming hopes of peace begin 
to appear again after a bloody war, which divided 1 
its moſt potent monarchs (11) . A rare explana- (17) 3 
tion! The treaty of Cateau in Cambreſis, which gave pang dr” N 
peace to Europe, was concluded the 3d of April 1559: 220. 
The world therefore could not be in hopes of this 
peace at the end of that year. Hence, doubtleſs, 
Mr Moreri was led into the miſtake he has committed 
in placing this Civilian's death in 1559. He has been 
guilty of another fault which Mr Bullart might have 


o 
1 
6 


(12) Bullart, 
ibid. 

wrote a poem in honour of the Jiraguelli, he ought to (13) Ghilini, © 
have ſaid with Bullart in honour of Tiraquellus's wri- Teatro, Tom, ii, 
tings (12). To ſpeak exactly he ought to have ſaid P. 18. 
that Michael de Hopital addreſſed one of his poem, 

to Tiraquellus. For the reſt, Ghilini is yet more mi- n 
ſtaken than Mr Bullart, with reſpect to the circum: 


ſtances which Sammarthanus made uſe of: Ghilini, I 8 


ſay (13), believed that the year 15 56 did but by a few Plagio Literario; 
days precede the peace of Cateau, betwixt Philip II 7”. 38 5, pag. 
and Henry II. 1 is a blunder, and falſity to aſſert 2 > 
as he doth (14), that the 23d of December 1556, was Cent. 2 TA 
the day on which Tiraquellus died. n. 10. p. 376. 
[C] Some have been much more guilty of plagariſin 
towards him, than ever he was towards others. | He (16) Thomaſius 
accuſes Bartholomew Chaſſan us of having ſtolen from Large res 
his book. de /egibus connubialibus above fix hundred pages * rl 
entire, without making any alterations (15). Iz hunc 1 S 
furti nomine vehementiſſime invehitur Tiraquellus cum (16) biales. 
alibi tum in traftatu de utroque retraftu (17), ubi dicit . * 
eum pluſjuam ſexcentas paginas integras ne wocabulo (17) Thomafiusg 
quidem muitato ex legibus ſuis cunnubialibas in tractatum WO here, Ye, ts | 
ſuum de gloria mundi tranſerig/y/ſ*. Chaſſanæus had ae- 458 Fg e 
cuſed Tiraquellus of having ſtolen jeveral things from 
Cælius Rhodiginus. Againſt this charge he juſtified (18) See Tho- 
himſelf, and accuſed Chaianzus in his turn. His maſius de Plagie 
accuſation 15 better grounded than that of his adyer- Literario, . 
fy (19) $3,566 a 


TIRESIAS, one of the moſt celebrated Soothſayers of antiquity, was the fon of 
Everes (a), and of the nymph Chariclo, and derived his original from Udæus, one of .. 


, 


thoſe (o) who proceeded from the ſerpent's teeth ſown in the carth by Cadmus. He was 8 


him wrong 


blind, for which ſeveral reaſons were aſſigned. Some ſaid that the gods, unwilling that he ***** 
ſhould reveal to mortals what they deſired to conceal from them, ſtruck him blind. Plie- ( They were 


recydes aſcribed it only to the anger of Minerva [ A ). 


He ſaid that this goddeſs was ſo ed Ezaprov | 


incenſed that ſhe had been ſeen naked by Tireſias, that ſhe put out his eyes; She was 
earneſtly ſollicited by Chariclo her favourite, and Tireſias's mother, co reſtore that un- 
happy man to his ſight. But not being able to do her chat favour, ſhe endeavoured ta 
make him ſome amends by perfecting his hearing to ſuch a degree, that he underſtood, 
the language of all birds [B]. She alſo gave him a ſtaff, with which he could guide 


(!) Eie x D 
Tis Ia Ack- 
56 In laya- 


tum Palladis. 


(2) See an in- 
ance of it in 
the text of the 
article ADONIS 
tion (f). 


[A] Pherecydes aſcribed it only to the anger of Mi- 
nerva.] It will be very proper to compare this place 
of Apollodorus with a hymn of Callimachus (1), which 
ſays that Minerva having been ſeen, by Tireſias, while 
ſhe was bathing her ſelf in company with Chariclo in 
the fountain Hippocrene, had no ſooner declared that 
he ſhould ſee no more, than he loſt his eyes. Cha- 
riclo was very much afflicted at this misfortune of her 
ſon. Minerva to comfort her, aſſured her, that it 
was an irrevocable law of the deſtinies, that all thoſe 
who ſaw a deity without her permiſſion, ſhould be ſe- 
verely chaſtized (2) ; that a time would come when 
the would be eſteemed a happy woman, for her ſons 
eſcaping with the loſs of his eyes. Minerva farther 
added out of her t affection for Chariclo, that ſhe 
would render Tireſias the moſt excellent ſoothſayer in 
the world; that ſhe would perfectly inſtruct him in 
the preſages taken from the flight of birds; that ſhe 
would give him a ſtaff which ſhould ſerve him inſtead 


of a guide ; that ſhe would confer on him a long life ; 
V O L. V. 7 


himſelf 


and that he ſhould be the only man, who after his 


death ſhould be eminent for his knowledge in hell, 

where Pluto ſhould particularly honour him. 
LB] To underſtand the language of all birds. } 

Arc opridov gavir T1" ai ouvi:izi: Omnem 

avium vocem feciſſe ut intelligeret. Methinks this fa- 

vour of Minerva will not be underſtood in its full ex- 

tent, if it be ſaid only that ſhe communicated to Ti- 

reſias a perfect knowledge of all the preſages which 

depend on the ſinging of birds : we muſt proceed fur- 

ther, and ſuppoſe that they meant that birds commu- 

nicate their thoughts to one another by their notes, as 

men do by words ; and that Tirefias received of Mi- 

nerva the gift of underſtanding and interpreting this 

language of birds. It is thus, Porphyry underſtood 

the matter (3) ; for imagining that brutes have not 3 Pombyt | 

only the faculty of reaſoning, but alſo that of ſpeak. (3 i, de Abſs 

ing to one another, he has ſaid, that Apollonius tinent. See be 

Tyanzus, Melampus, Tireſias, and Thales, under- rice P EREI. 

ſtood and diſtinguiſhed the various languages made uſe f (at, (3%) 
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„ . himſelf as ſafely as when he had his eyes. Heſiod tells the ſtory otherwi{e he ſays that 
| au fc 5/5 Tirefias having found two ſerpents copulating, he ſtruck them with his ſtaff (c) [C}, 


N 


; and (e) Venus h , 
this fable d en WAS immediately turned into a woman; that at the expiration of a certain time (d) he © utraqueny. 
rioully reported. | 


again found the ſame animals in the ſame ſituation, and reſumed the form of a man. 8. Meton, 
(4) Ovid is the Now as he had taſted the pleaſures of both ſexes (e), he was choſen judge of a diſpute 


iii, wer, 323, 
only author, that : | : . | 4 
1 Pom ot + Which aroſe betwixt Jupiter and Juno, on the queſtion, whether women had a larger 


ſpecifies the time: ſhare than men in the venereal pleaſure. Jupiter affirmetl ir, Juno denied it 


| ireſias (13) Phiegon, 
he makes it e. decided againſt the goddeſs Juno [D]; who was on that occaſion ſo enra 


| Rebus 1 i 
ven years, ot ſhe 55 5 rabil. 
: | | | IF, » Ver, 49 ? 

(4) Apollodor, by animals. With regard to Melampus we are told (4) ſtances ; he has not told us that Tireſias ſtruck the ſe- x 


k 48 I ; 
. b, i, that ſome ſerpents having licked his ears whilſt he ſlept, cond time. Phlegon and Fulgentius are the perſons e. 
Pag. 40, | 


(5) Pfin. lib, *, 
ca. 49. 


were the cauſe, that when he awaked he underſtood what 
the birds ſaid as they flew over his head; and that 
afterwards he declared to men the future events he 
learned that way. Qui credit iſta & Melampodi 
profecto aures lambendo dediſſe intellectum avium 
« ſermonis dracones non abnuet. - - - He who believes 
* theſe things, will not deny the poſſibility of Melam- 
* paus's being taught to underſtand the language of birds by 
« ſerpents elne his ears. Theſe are Pliny's words 
(5), who immediately after adds that Democritus men- 
tions the names of certain birds, whoſe blood mingled 
together would produce a ſerpent, which would inſtruct 
thoſe who eat it to underſtand the converſation of 
birds. Vel gue Democritus tradit nominando aves, qua- 
rum confuſo ſanguine ſerpens gignatur, quem quiſquis ederit 
intellecturus fit alitum colloguia. The Jews and ſeveral 


who have remembered them both. But, on the other (79) In Arcata, 
ſide, Phlegon hath his peculiar variations; he will (17) Apoll. Bi, 
have it, that Tireſias ſtruck one of the ſerpents the Page 193, 
firſt time, and the other the ſecond ; but does not ('3) Away 
allow him to have ſtruck them both each time (13), %% azz 
Euſtathius, and the ſcholiaſt on Homer (14), as allo geg, eta. 
Tzetzes on Lycophron, ſay, that the firſt time Tireſias &a — 5 Y 
killed the female and became a woman, and afterwards J The 
killing the male he was changed to a man again; and ** ix, ywa;- 
that this happened on mount Cithzron (15), and not vel _ 
on mount Cyllene (16). „de liter 921. 
[D] Tirefias decided againſt the goddeſs Rao] We dum voluptati 
are told that the better to give a judicial air to this Pertes capiuntyr, 
deciſion, he took into his hand the balance with which xg * weng 
8 5 2 5 UNETES de. 
juſtice is painted. He conſidered at firſt as a ſum total cem (nice, 1; 
the pleaſure in diſpute, then he made the diviſion, and f 


0 


| 1bid, Pag. 191. 
(6) Lide Pfeif- Mahometans maintain (6) that Solomon underſtood this aſſigned to each ſex its lot or quota in weight and (19) 


E 
fer, Theol. Ju- language (7). To return to Tireſias, I obſerve that if meaſure; and pronounced that the whole being di- Jovi Amp 


| Jovis Saturnique 
— atque Mo- we will take Apollodorus's expreſſion to ſignify only, vided into ten parts the woman had nine, and the altera proles, 
Amm. P. 307, | 


: that Tireſias perfectly underſtood that ſort of divina- man one. er pre 
MM | tion, which was properly called Augury, (or divining | Sa 
(7) Bonaventure by birds) we ſhall find in Zlian (8) that Tireſias be- Can Saturn's 
Baron, in the came principally famous on this account. Barthius 


fue and Hea- 
305 1 imagines that this is quite contrary to Statius (9) ; but wor © Un Jos, 
corus de , 


e ; | * ee 
dentien a Fran- that conjecture is only founded on the falſe ſuppoſition 3 
ciſcan Monk, that this Poet has introduced Tireſias deſpiſing auguries. or 


Olav uV Holen Sexe porper TepreTat dvnp. 
Tag 38 Six ep almAndl yurh Tepauoa Vonue. 


Parte una è denis mas partibus obleQatur ; 


| lier ſolid itu it ĩpſa dec N rf 

obo underſtod I ſay this ſuppoſition is falſe, to prove which, againſt n ans e 1 e e lib. xii, 
2 tions 7 | | by 25 ver 830, 
i ni ends en tome an Sa, Whg ke adelige det 07 7. . Meer ir the fare of men, (20) Ori, (9) 
7 Tireſias declares, that the other ways of ſounding the Women enjoy the other nine in ten. | Metam, lib, ii, Memo 

| intentions of the gods, had not afforded him ſuch a 1 1 j Gard zuſt * N 
(8) ap Tun ef profound knowledge of futurity, as what he had ac- E . RE (17), faid ju ; 
Hiſt, 146. vit, 


cap. VU, See alſo 5 


quired by the invocation of the Manes. Is it deſpiſing 
a thing, not to acknowledge it for the very beſt 


before, if we follow the preſent miſerable ſtate of his 9 


Greek text, that the pleaſure being divided into nine- cap. is, 


Euripides, in of all ? teen parts the man enjoys nine, and the woman the (22) In Statium, 

e ver. 8 Sid chew e hi e Others for. that other ten (1 8) 5 at which Juno was ſo incenſed, that apud Barthium, 

I” he trode upon them : © In monte Cyllenio Tireſias ſhe deprived him of his fight. Two things ſhew that Yn. , 5. 318, 

, (9) — in 4 dracones coeuntes calcaſſe dicitur : ob id in mulieris this Place is corrupted 3 the firſt is, that nothing can (2j 1, 04,4, 
— Statium, Yom. ; | 


7, pag. 1065, 


oY 1149. 


(10) Lutatius, in 
Stat. Thebaid. 


lib, ii. 


(11) Hygin, caf. 


[xXV, 


(12) Metamor- 
phol. lib. iii. 


© formam verſus, ut Ovidius refert. Deinde monitus 
ſortibus in eundem locum rediit, & in figuram priſti- 
* nam (10).- - On mount Cyllene Tirefias is ſaid to 
© have trod upon ſerpents copulating; on which account 


* he was turned into the form of a woman, as Owid © 


relates. Afterwards, by advice of the oracle he re- 
© turned to the ſame place, and reſumed his former flate.” 
Before Lutatius ſaid this, Hyginus had told us, 
In monte Cyllenio Tireſias Everis filius paſtor dra- 
« cones venerantes dicitur baculo percuſſiſſe, alias cal- 

caſſe, ob id in mulieris figuram eſt converſus : 
Poſtea monitus à ſortibus in eodem loco, dracones 


«a ˖ W «a a 


On the mountain Cyllene, Tireſias a ſhepherd, the ſon 
of Eweres, is ſaid to have flruck with his flaff, other- 
aviſe to have trod upon, ſerpents in copulation, and 
« for that reaſon to have been transformed into a woman : 
* Afterwards being adviſed by the oracle he trod upon 
« ſerpents in the ſame place, and reſumed his former 
* fgure.” The commentators are very much puzzled 


about thoſe words, alias calcafſe ; but why ſhould not 


alias be taken for an adverb, after which there is no 
need of imagining that a gloſs hath flipt out of the 


margin into the text. Hyginus might very well men- 


tion both, in order to comprehend both traditions : 
but if nothing be wanting in the two mentioned paſ- 
ſages, we wy juſtly be ſurprized that theſe authors 
ſhould omit ſome eſſential circumſtances, The firſt 
forgot that Tireſias met a ſecond time the ſerpents co- 
pulating, and renewed his firſt blow; he forgot, I ſay, 
that theſe two circumſtances were neceſlary, in order 
to reſtore him to his manhood ; he pretends that he 
was only obliged to return to the place. 'The other 
forgets the firſt of theſe two things. Ovid (12) with 
all his prolixity likewiſe forgets it. Heſiod in Apol- 
lodorus hath omitted the laſt of theſe two circum- 
> 2 | 


cum calcaſſet, redit in priſtinam ſpeciem (11). -- - 


be more flat or inſipid, and more remote from the K, ver. 494. 
deſign of the inventers of this chimerical diſpute, than Vie Muncke- 
to repreſent Juno as condemned for ſo inconſiderable a 7 ge gin, 
difference. I ſay nothing of the ſevere puniſhment Ae 
which ſhe inflicted on her judge, for a ſentence ſo (24) In eum. 
little diſtant from truth; for I ſhould be anſwered that lee. 09" 


her character is choleric, haughty, and revengeful (19), (25) In Amori- 
and that on this occaſion her reſentment exceeded the bus fete © 
bounds of reaſon. | ; 


ſays that acccord- 
ing to Tireſias. 
H OA84 TH" 
96 0Ay Uoipa 
FAEOVERTEL THY 

| &bievay mulie- 
bris drlectatio 
tota parte maſ- 
culam ſuperat. 
Te woman's 
pleaſure exceeds 


Gravius Saturnia juſto 
Nec pro materia fertur doluiſſe, ſuique 
Judicis æterna damnavit lumina nocte (20). 


Juno too angry for a crime fo light, 
Condemn'd her judge to everlaſting night. 


The other reaſon is, that Apollodorus would be utterly e man's, fy int 


void of judgment, if after having related the ſubſtance 2: 

of the decifion one way, he ſhould ſoon after make (26) Tireſas 
appear by citing the words of the ſentence, that he had diet _— 
miſerably falſified it. If this blow may be warded eee 2. 
off by ſaying that we have only a ſmall abridgment of m feminam. 
Apollodorus, what ſhall we urge againſt ſo many other . . Je 
authors, who follow not his text, as we. have it at :h- cond " 
preſent, but the two Greek verſes he has cited, 74% , Fil. 
as the expreſs ſentence ? Phlegon (21) and Luta- ron Mythol. 
tius (22) admit exactly the R expreſſed in ib. h, cap. v 
theſe verſes, The Scholiaſt on Homer (23) cites theſe n Una und 
two lines with a very inconſiderable alteration. Euſta- ib inis eſt in 
thius (24) quotes ſome words of them. Lucian (25) maſculs, ua 
does not much differ from them at the bottom. Ful- cim * . 
gentius differs ſtill leſs (26) ;, and the Scholiaſt on Juve . fe pan, 
nal leſs, yet (27), explaining a place where this Poet | fi en eleven 
ſays, that thoſe women who were molt fond of manly Scholiaſt. jun 
occupations, and. moſt avoided thoſe of their ſex, in Sat. Vl, br 
would not become men: the reaſon he aſſigns = 253" 

, 


tatis 


TIRE 


it, is the too unequal diviſion of the venereal. 


pleaſure. 
Quz fugit a ſexu, viros amat; hæc tamen ipſa 
Vir nollet fieri ; nam quantula noſtra voluptas ! 
Teur'd to arms, and her own ſex to fly, 
Yet to be wholly man ſhe would diſclaim, * 
To quit her ten: fold pleaſure at the game, 8 
For frothy praiſes, and an empty name. | 

8 DRYDEN. 
T ought not to forget that Barthius ſeems to me 
very happy in his correction of the text of Apol- 


lodorus in pag. 319, and 1066, of the ſecond volume 
on Statius. | 


Some may aſk whether this pretended judgment 


of Tireſias, is ſupported by natural or moral rea- 


ſons. As for the reaſons deducible from nature, I re- 
fer them to the Phyſicians ; who, in all probability, 
will find it very difficult to give a clear deciſion of 
this queſtion. And as for moral reaſons, I do not be- 


blinded him [Z] : But amends was made him by the gift of prophecy [F], Which Ju- 


Piter 


4 Ariftotile ; benche Polibio in quel 2 Jibro de genitura pro 
vi il contrario, facende due volutta ; wolutta intenſiva, & 


eſtenſtva, voluttd intenſiva chiamando ultima, & eſtre- 


na nel nandare fuora il ſeme genitale, & in queſta vuole, 
cbe fi diletta pin I huomo : eflenſiva intende quella, la 


quale fi piglia innanzi Pemiſſione nel maneggiarſi : & in 
queſta wuole fi diletta pin la donna, onde Gorreo Pariſins 
medico dottiſſimo nelle annotationi al libro di Polibio ſerifſe 
le feguenti parole a favor delle Donne: Tametſi mari- 
bus ſemen calidius acrius copioſiuſque ineſt, motuque 
ipſi majore quam fæminæ in coitu concutiuntur, pluſ- 
que multo caloris, & ſpiritus obtinent, quamobrem ex 
his major eſſe maris quam fœminæ videri poſſit. Ve- 
rum in fœmina alia privatim conſiderare oportet, quæ 
inter przcipuas, & potiſſimas voluptatis venereæ cauſſas 
eſſe poſſunt. Si quidem ejus uterus magno virili Se- 


minis deſiderio tenetur, ipſumque mirum in modum 


appetit, & attrahendo, ſugendo, concipiendoque im- 
penſiſſimè delectatur, eſt enim ea in re uterus ventri-. 
culo ſimilis, ſicut enim iſte ſuavibus cibis, potibuſque 
gaudet, eoſque avidiſſimè amplectitur; ita ille ſemen 
amat, habetque gratiſſimum. Mario Eguicola nel quarts 


libro de natura amoris. Dice, che ſe cid fofſe vero, che 
2 lieve any ſtronger can be alledged, than that it is agree - le donne haveſſero maggior piacere che gl huomini non 
5 able to a wiſe and bounteous providence, ſuch as that Hanno nell' atto venereo ſempre le femine. ricercherebbono 
. Ji. of God, to make compenſations, and to multiply the 1 maſehi, del che (dice egli) fi vede tutto il contra- 
191, female pleaſure in proportion to the whole train of rio (29). | (29) Giuſeppe 
rmana _—_ inconveniencies, and pain, which the women [E] She as þo enraged that ſhe blinded bim.] Apol- Pali of the 4 
Irnique endure from their conception to their delivery. On this lodorus does not acquaint us in what manner: but Hy- cademy of the 
„ foot, the ſhare of pleaſure ought to be prodigiouſly une- ginus informs us that ſhe did it with her own hand, f d Niccore 
— 5 qual in favour of that ſex: but beſides that the law of Juno rata manu averſa eum excæcawit (30). £ 8. a: uo nf eater 
compenſations would be attended with conſequences that Juno in a paſſion firuck out his eyes with the back of her Ravenna, in the 
rs muſt lead too far ; it may be ſaid that God has thou- hand. Phlegon's expreſſion may very well be inter- 334 and 34th 
Hea- ſands and thonſands of ways of compenſation beſides preted, that ſhe did it with her bodkin, zaJevyuZ a: us of @ book 
"ps this, ſo that nothing can be determined about any of duTs Tus o09Januss. She pricked out his eyes. The ſcho- Biel ae | 
* theſe ways in particular. But the beſt morality of this liaſt on Statius adds, that ſhe cut off his hands; i/la at Venice 1618, 
fable is never to mention this pretended hiſtory of irata manus ejus præcidit & excacavit ; - - - ſhe in in 4to, it is the 
b, xi, Tireſias, without adding, that it is falſe, as well in Her fury cut off his hands, and blinded him. But he Furth edition. 
| fact as reaſon, The neceſſity of this addition Brantome being the only author who ſays this, it is probable this . 
E 2 will confirm to you. * I knew, ſays he (28), a young place is corrupted. Barthius corrects it thus; anus ei {59) Hyglts gap : 
ib. tt, e rs „ lady, of a very good and great family, who was fuperjecit & excaecavit ; - - - fhe laid her hands upon upon Philoftratug, | 
bn, it, Pp. 45, © Tuined and became a whore, by having heard her vim, and blinded him; and confirms this conjecture Pag. 50, of Tom, 
eg, & * ſchool-maſter relate the ſtory or rather fable of from Apollodorus, who ſpeaking of the puniſhment > 77 4e, rea- 
adi. * Tirefias, who having experienced both ſexes, was inflicted by Minerva on Tireſias, ſays ſhe did it with ns EY exe 
2 * choſen by Jupiter and Juno, to decide a diſpute her own hands; 20 de Tals NLep˙ρα²ανι§⁰?ν , 2o0nauss eee 
— s betwixt them, whether the male or female enjoyed &uTs kaTaracouarnu npbr moingar (31) 3 She laid rieremain dont 
b. 218, © moſt pleaſure in the act of copulation. The judge hold of his eyes auitb her hands, in order to blind il demeura aveu- 
5 decided againſt Juno, that the woman enjoyed by him. 5 75 | gle. 
. 5 far the greateſt pleaſure : the goddeſs enraged at the [F] Amends was made him by the gift of prophecy.) 5 
eke ſentence againſt her ſtruck the poor judge blind. He acquieſced in this exchange; it does not appear (37) 8 
Iygin, It is not to be wondered at, if this girl was tempted that he regretted the loſs of his eyes: he is never in- * ad. Sie 
. « by ſuch a ſtory : For as ſhe had often heard her troduced deploring his deſtiny ; this had not been con- alſo Munckerus 
Fs * companions, or other women ſay that the men ſiſtent with decency, after the great knowledge which in Hygin. Pag. 
fl. ſo ardently purſued that pleaſure, and took ſo great his mind was ſuppoſed to have received. Augurem 
Amori- delight in it, and that the women, according to « Tirefiam quem fapientem fingunt Poetz nunquam in- 
ere be * Tireſias's verdict, took a great deal more, ſhe there- « ducunt deplorantem cæcitatem ſuam. At vero Poly- 
_ fore muſt needs try it. Such leſſons are, indeed, phemum Homerus cum immanem ferumque finxiſſet, 
N very proper for girls! Are there no other for them ? cum ariete etiam colloquentem facit, ejuſque laudare 
+” gag © But their maſters will anſwer, that they will know © fortunas quod quo vellet ingredi poſſet, & quæ vel- 
ref THY s every thing, and if in the courſe of their reading, let attingeret. Rectè hoc quidem, nihilo enim erat 
N * hiſtories or fables occur, which want explanation, « ipſe cyclops quam aries ille prudentior (32). - - - -- (32) Cicero, 
_ ara * (or explain themſelves) they muſt. explain them, © Trirefias,, the Soothſayer, who is deſcribed as a wiſe Tuſculan. V. 
ſuperat. and muſt not ſcip them, or turn to the next page. man by the Poets, is never introduced by them as de- circa fins 
; evoman's * How many ftudious girls have been undone by < ploring his blindneſs. But Homer having deſcribed 
e - 4 55 reading this very ſtory, that of Biblis and Caunus, Pohpbemus as cruel and fierce, introduces him con- 
's, 5 _ © and ſuch like, in Ovid's Metamorphoſis ?* ©. everſing with @ ram, and envying it's ht, in being able 
As there are ſome who have objected, that I was in o run and ſtip wherever it pleaſed. And in this he 
. the wrong to ſuppoſe that this queſtion ſhould. be re- < avas confiſtent, for the Cyclops himſelf was in no reſpect 
üer ferred to Phyſicians, it is neceſſary I thould ſhew them < avifer than the ram. Let the Cyclops, let ignorant 
* that it has been in reality debated and diſcuſſed already men believe that the loſs of bodily ſight, is the loſs of 
inen in Phyſical treatiſes. I can juſtify this with ſo much the joys of this world. It is true, that all the un- 
I the more liberty, becauſe my whole quotation will be thinking crew are not agreed on this principle, witneſs 
ah Af either in Italian or Latin: Queſio ſuo donare naſce dalla the two begging rogues mentioned in the XIXth Serke 
en sfrenata ſua libidine, e dal prendere  maggior piacere nel of Bouchet. They were at a church-door, and could 
Mythol. alto wenereo, che gli huomini non pigliano, e non ſentono: not agree what was the joy of this avorld; for the blind 
cap. vi Come prova Avicenna nel libro nono, e wenteſimoprimo de man evied out, Beſtow your alms on à poor man, who 
Una ung gli animali, & Hali Abbate nel fæſto libro della ſua Teo- has loſt the joys of this world: The other raſcal, wha 
is oft 4 rica in he propeſita difſe Duplicia eſt in fæmina con- by a faulcon ſoot had 15 what Suu have Been in his 
* cubitus voluptas, quiz præter ſeminis motum, & orificii ecodpiece, told him be lied, and averted that it was he 
ee vulvæ in ſuggendo quoque naſcitur oblectatio, vulva awho had li/# the joy of this world. oy | 
one party. ipſa diverſimode mota ; l che conferma anco Galeng' nel We are told of a Princeſs who would have put it out 
pomen fuer quarto libro de morbis, & {ymptomatis, E lo dimeftra of diſpute by condemning the firſt of theſe ' 4 
aſt 2 il giuditio di Tirefia, ſeconds i Poeti.. ... . E li confer- The ſtory runs thus A Princels of t virtue, 
4 , mo anco Pietro  Aponenſe ſopra il decimo quinto problema s who remained a virgin all her be, loft her dight in 
| | 7 | her 


1642, pag. 65, 


Canto Ottavo, 
| 2 . lol, alſo his maſter's taſte ; he would not have parted with 
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piter beſtowed on him. He acquired a great reputation by his divining ſcience [G. 
notwithſtanding which he was ignorant that the water of the fountain Tilphuſa would 
prove fatal to him; for having fled with his countrymen [H] in the time of the ſecond 


- (f) Biblioth, 


— 73 $7 the mountain Tilphuſa, that at the foot of this mountain there was a fountain of the ſame MENIUM for 


mur. 1667. 


g) Lib. ix, pag. 
m. 285. See 


alſo PAS» 28 3 


m. 307. 


her old age: being in that condition, a poor blind 
© man was led to her coach- ſide, and eried out to her, 
My good lady, have pity on à poor man who has 
© loſt the joys of this world: the Princeſs hearing this, 
© aſked one of her women, What is the matter with 
* that man, is he then an eunuch? No, madam, re- 
« plied the waiting-woman, it is becauſe he is blind, 
* alas, poor man ! He is in the right, ſaid the Princeſs, 
indeed I did not think of that. The natural ſimplicity 
of this good Princeſs's queſtion pleaſantly enough diſco- 
vered her opinion concerning the joys of this 
© world (33) It is very probable that Malherbe 
would have decided the diſpute conformably to the 
r, who had loſt by a faulcon-ſhot, 


(33) Mr de Cail- 
liere, of the 


2 — opinion of the be 


Contes & des c. For, his weakneſs, in that reſpet, made him 

bons Mots, pag. inconſolable, and he would rather have choſen to be in 

| Wo Dutch Edit. à condition to reap the ladies favours, than to obtain 
3 


4 the higheſt dignities of the king his maſter (34). By 


(44) See the ar- the pathetic air of his complaints (35) one would be 


ticle MAL- apt to judge that he had been more than once in the 
HERBE, re- ſame diſagreeable condition of the pretended hermit, 
mark [LB]. who, in vain, had the charming Angelica at his 
(35) See his Let- mercy. OS 

ter to Balzac, 


in the collection 
of new Letters, 


printed at Paris, 


Gia reſupina ne Parena giace 
A tutte voglie del Vecchio rapace. 


Egli Pabbraccia, & & piacer la tocca. 

Et ella dorme ; è non pus fare iſchermo; 

Hor le bacia il bel petto, hora la bocca: 

Non e chi'l veggia in quel loco aſpro & ermo, 
Ma ne I' incontro il ſuo deſtrier trabocca, 

CH al deſio non riſponds il corpo infermo, 

Era mal atio, perche hawea tropp anni. 

Et potra peggio, quanta pin Paffanni. 


Tutte le wie, tutti li mod; tenta : 

Ma quel pigro rozzon non pers ſalta. 

Indarno il fren gli ſcote, 8 bo tormenta, 

E non puo far, che tenga la teſta alta (36). 


Racan, Malherbe's good and faithful ſcholar, had 


(36) Ariofto, 
Orlando furioſo, 


the remainder of his vigour for all the triumphs of the 
greateſt conqueror's, nor for all the policy of prime 
| miniſters. I am not at all ſurprixed, ſays he, in a let- 
(37) Racan, ter wrote to Balzac (37), that N. hath adventured to 
Letter to Balzac, cenſure your eloquence, fince Mr de Malherbe has had the 
in Tom, ii, of impudence to accuſe me of frigidity, «when he himſelf is 
the — of nothing but meer ice, and his laſt miſtreſi died of age, the 
Nantes = Paris. laft bard winter : In boaſting of the miracles of his youth, 
by Touſſaint be plays a ſure game, there being none living who can 
Quinet, in 1634, give him the lie; as to my own part, I would not ex- 
Page 295, © Seqe change the remainder 1 mine for the victories of the 
Prince Orange, or the wiſdom of Cardinal Richelieu, 

and ſhould be very ſorry to change conditions with my ac- 

cuſer. Malherbe's raillery ran thus: As for paſto- 

* rals, his caſe ſucceeds the beſt in the world, but 
* certainly as to what relates to the ſhepherdeſſes it 
could not go worſe. This affair requires a ſort of 
application of which his lazineſs'is incapable. If he 


FF attacks a place it is in ſuch a manner as to make it 


(38) Malherbe, believed, that it would be only an incumbrance to 


tier to Balzac, him if he had it; and if he takes it, he ſo ſlightly 


pag. 61, of the © Keeps it that it muſt be ſuppoſed a woman has been 
Collefion. of very much ſurpriaed who has broke her faſt for ſuch 
inted at Paris © ® Wretched morſel 138) Malherbe does not here 
1642, | ſpeak of himſelf in the third perſon, as I once ima- 

| 2 | 


name, and that Tircfias's tomb was there allo. 


from Alalcomenium; but yet Moreri is very much miſtaken, when he ſays (i) that Alal- and quotes 
comenium was remarkable for Tirefias's tomb, We have given, in its proper place, the 8 8 
(% Lib. ix, pag. Article of MAN T O, the worthy daughter of this great Diviner, to whom ſhe ſer ved as © © nofire te. 
a guide, and was the ſtaff of his old age (æ); for it muſt not be forgot that he lived ina, 


Theban war, he drank of this water and died. This is what we find in Apollodorus { 1, FP f 
concerning him (/). We ſee in Strabo (g), that the Thebans at that time fled for refuge to * ALALCO.* 


forgot it in 


ment righ 


N Stat. 
„ U. 7 
er) ver, 536, * 


. ; 


you : he ſpeaks of his diſciple Racan, and it is on 
this account, that Racan juſtifies himſelf, and inſults 
the other in the paſſage juſt now cited. But be it as 
it will, here is a couple of mean, carnal men, to whom 
Minerva could not have made amends, if inftead of 


| blinding them, as ſhe did Tireſias, ſhe had made them 


eunuchs. 


I conclude with the thought of a Philoſopher, but 
a Philoſopher who was of a ſect more reprobate and 
heretical in their notions of pleaſure, than that of Epi- 
curus. He had loſt his eyes, and hearing the good 
women deplore his condition, he aſked them, whether 
nocturnal enjoy ments were not to be accounted plea- 
ſures. ud Antipatri Cyrenaici eft quidem paulo ob- 
ſcernius, ſed non abſurda ſententia eff. Cujus cæcitatem 
guum mulierculæ lamentarentur, quid agitis, inquit ? an 
vobis nulla videtur voluptas efſe nocturna (39) ? 
[G] He acquired a great reputation by his divining , #5. v, fil, 
ſcience.] This appears by ſeveral paſſages in Sophocles, rs 
and other antient authors. He was the only fage 
in Hell (40), if we believe Homer (41). (40) See what 
| what has been 
quoted out of 
Callimachus, in 


theremark [A]. 


ver, 494. 


To xl TefveraTi vooy Trogs Tlepospovs:c 
Olw atnvvayai. Tol d, a dioguo uw. 


Huic etiam mortuo mentem tribuit Proſerpina 
Solus ut ſaperet, reliqui vero umbræ circumvolitant. 


Among the other Hut ring ſhades below, 


He only had Hell's favourite gift, to know. 
| | | „Mr Por. 

He was honoured as a god after his death (42). Yet (42) Clem. A- 
I cannot find, in the ninth book of Strabo, what lexandr. I Stro- 
Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Moreri, and Hofman quote Wat. 
from it, viz. that the inhabitants of Thebes paid 
divine honours to Tireſias, mterred near Tilphuſa. I 
find only in Pauſanias (43) that they had in their city (43) Lib. ix, 
a place called Tireſias's obſervatory, 5:1wvos H pag. 294, 295. 


Teipecis, (which probably was the place from whence 


he contemplated the auguries) and an honorary tomb, 


or Cenotaphium for the Thebans owned that he died 


near Haliartus (44) ; and conſequently that they had (44) That town 

not his tomb amongſt them. The Hiſtorian has fur- was not far from 

niſhed them with a very odd argument; but it does 15 3 

not much concern us. Thoſe gentlemen who have 

cited Strabo, would have found their account much 

better in Didorus Siculus; who informs us that the 

Thebans celebrated a pompous funeral to Tireſias, 

and paid him divine honours (45). (45) O42v766 
[H] Having fled with his country-men.) Mr Moreri aan: 

has very much miſtaken his original Charles Stephens, 48 

when he ſays, that Tireſias Ling in exile near the poor > 

fountain Tilphuſa, died there. Charles Stephens's Latin 5% rranjiation 

runs thus; © Juxta fontem ejuſdem nominis, ubi pro- printed ar Bajil, 

* fugus diem ſuum obiit : - - - Near @ fountain of the in 1545, MS 

«* ſame name, whither having fled, he died. Which is ah i cives 

taken from Strabo, de' 4 

Ts Tepe is whe £4 TEASUTIOAN]O> KATH THV pa * 

ey, b guo fons oft Tilpboſa, & mamumentum Teirefie Deorom te 

qui extorris ibi mortem obiit. If Mr Moreri had been ac- 2 15 bi, in- 

quainted with the hiſtory of Tirefias, he would not flead ib. 

have rendred the word prefigus by that of exile. From 

hence we may infer, that tranſlators are liable to com- 

mit ſtrange blunders, when they do not underſtand 

their ſubje& ; for they may, indeed, know three or 

four ſignifications of the ſame word, but this does not 


- hinder them from chuſing that which by no means 


agrees with this or that place, I obſerve a conſide- 
rable difference betwixt Strabo and Pauſanias. bot 
| r 


Pauſanias (5) agrees with Strabo concern that of Tires 
ing the place where Tirefias's tomb was ſituated, This was, I confeſs, not very far diſtant monument n. 


(39) Cicero, Tul- 


TiXQ@504 xpiiyy Kal magna cum pom. 


lsꝛ) 
The 


Ver 


(43) Petrus Muſ- 


kerus, in Hy- 


Oedipo, Act. iii, 


TIN II S8. 


very long [I]. Some beſtow on him another daughter called Hiſtoris (), who by an ( 


ingenious ſtratagem deceived the goddeſs Lucina, and was the occaſion that Alcmena, 
whoſe labour had been prolonged by that goddeſs, was happily delivered. There has 
been handed about a certain book under Tireſias's name, by an impoſture which has 
been practiſed a thouſand times. This book treated of the preſages of frankincenſe, de 


e, Birthins, buris ſignis. It is twice Cited by the ſcholiaſt on Statius (n). Tireſias dealt in all ſorts 
' Stat. Jin. of predictions; he made uſe of Pyromancy (a), Capnomancy, Necromancy, Sc. The 
115 latter, which conſiſted in calling upon the dead, pleaſed him more than the reſt (o); 


this he exerciſed very imperiouſly [K], and would not ſuffer the ghoſts to be tardy in 
appearing. As he was blind, Manto his daughter was obliged to inform him of the 
phenomena of fire, and ſmoak, Fc. (p). Lucian in his treatiſe of Aſtrology obſerves, 
that Tireſias taught that the planets have not all the ſame virtue, nor the ſame ſex, 


frft makes Tireſias die in his flight without falling in- 
to the power of his enemies: the ſecond, on the con- 


trary, depending on the Grecian hiſtories, ſays (46), 


307. that thoſe of Argos having taken the city of 'Thebes, 


were carrying Tireſias with the reſt of their booty, 


to the temple of Delphi, but that he died in the 
way, by drinking of the fountain of Tilphuſa. Dio- 
(47) Diod. Sicul. dorus Siculus (47) relates the fact in the ſame manner 
lip. v, cap. vi. as Strabo. 


An author (48), whoſe memory I honour, 
faith, that Tireſias, in his latter days, retired to the 
mountain called Tilphoſſa, to end his life in repoſe, and 
remote from the tumults of the city. He does not 


rum de Scriptor. cite any authority; but I make no doubt he had 


met with it in ſome celebrated writer. We muit, 


however, ſay, that this retreat of Tireſias was not 


at all voluntary. 


[1] He lived wery long.] Hyginus, Phlegon, and 
Lutatius, agree in ſaying that Jupiter repaired Tireſias's 
loſs of fight, by granting him, together with the 
knowledge of futurity, a life ſeyen times as long as 
ag) Some ren- that of others ſeptem etates (49). 
mentions but five ages; Lucian fix : but, according 
to Tzetzes, ſome have made Tireſias eleven times the 


age of man (50). 


[K] This he exerciſed very imperiouſly.] Seneca makes 
gin. pag, 128, him uſe menacing words. 5, 


Carmenque magicum volvit, & rabido MIN 2 z 
Decantat ore, quicquid aut placat leves, 

Aut cogit umbras (51). | 

His furious voice the Magic charm repeats, 

While trembling ghoſts obey his aauful threats. 


Statius introduces him 'armed with threats and re- 


proaches. | | 


Atque hic Tireſias nondum adventantibus umbris 
Teſtor ait, Divos quibus hunc ſacravimus ignem, 
Jam nequeo tolerare moram. Caſſuſne ſacerdos 
Audior, an rabido jubeat ſi Theſſala cantu 

Ibitis, & Scythicis quoties armata venenis 
Colchis aget, trepido pallebunt tartara motu ? 
Noſtri cura minor? : 


* 
. * 5 - 0 


Ne tenues annos nubemque hanc frontis opacæ 


Spernite ne, moneo, & nobis ſævire facultas, 
Scimus enim & quidquid dici noſcique timetis (5 2). 


And here Tireftas, while the ghoſts delay d, 
Ye gods whoſe ſacred fires now blaze, he ſaid, 
I cannot bear this loit' ring. Do I ſeem 
An unſtill'd Prieft ? or at the witch's ſcream, 
Muft you obey, while her Theſſalian charms, 
And Colchic pois'nous drugs all Hell alarms ? 
And ſhall you fear me leſs ? 


You had nat beſt, I foi endl now! advih, 
| My weaker years, and periſh'd fight deſpiſe 3 
too can make you tremble when I will, © 


Aud fly, obſequious to my Magic ſtill. 


See in Lucan (53) a long train of threats uttered by 
32, the Theſſalian witch againſt the infernal gods. This 
ſtile was very common in the magical rites. * A Pagan 
Philoſopher ridicules them with a great deal of reaſon. 
VOL. V. No. CXXIX. Ss 


Agatharcides 


He 


Toa e TUT anoywTteg), Y ph Saint, el 
TUXot, i NU TESTO», du d 76 BAνEe7 
H Alo, N ZeAiln, i Tu, Tov #47 d 
TO TUXaVT4 UTOY Slew, d TESTGHEWNTaA u- 
poBelv, evo pevor i exeiver annd3ivows:. Quod- 
que omnium abſurdiſſimum eſt, non jam vulgari cui- 
piam Dæmoni, aut defuncti animæ, ſed ipſimet Soli 


ſyderum principi, Lunæ, reliquiſque Diis cœleſtibus, 


homo cuivis e Populi fæce obnoxius minas intentat, 
atque ut eos ad vera dicenda compellat, falſum vanum- 


be frighted with threats by 


any vulgar wretch, and by 


Falſe terrors compelled to ſpeak truth. This puts me in 


mind of our popular ſtories concerning Magic: I do 
not mean the moſt common ſort of ſtories, but thoſe 
which ſeem to be eminent above the reſt. It is pre- 
tended that there are ſome Magicians who le? a 
ſort of command even to compulſion, over thoſe ſpi- 
rits which they raiſe up. As abſurd as this may ſeem, 
it may be thought poſſible, if we ſhould once allow 
that certain covenants or treaties are entered into be- 
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Ille corona- 
tos jamdudum 
amplectitur ignes, 
Fatidicum ſor- 
bens vultu fla- 
grante vaporem. 
Stat, Theb, lib. 
Xx, ver. 598. 
See alſo Seneca, 
in Oedi po, AZ. 
1i, Scen. ii. 

(o) See the end 
of the remark. 
LB]. 

(Pp) Stat. Theb, 
lib. x, wer. 8983 
and Senec, in 
Oedipo, AF, ii, 
Scen, 11, | 


que terrorem oſtendit (54). - - But what is moſt ab- (54) Porphyrius, 
ſurd in all this is, that not only a common demon, ſup- 
poſe, or a departed ſpirit, but even the majeſty of the 
fun, or the moon, or ſome other of the celeſtial gods ſhall 


apud Euſebium, 
Præparat. Evan- 
gel. 1ib, v, cap. 
X, pag. 198, A. 


twixt men and evil angels: for there being doubtleſs 


a ſubordination amongſt theſe ſpirits, there may be 
ſome dæmons who reign abſolute over ſeveral others; 
cannot one of theſe ſuperior dæmons promiſe his Ma- 


| gm that he will ſubje& to them all the ſpirits un- 


er his command ? Cannot he promiſe them to threat- 
en thoſe with his diſpleaſure wo ſhould prove un- 


overnable ? Thuanus, who was preſent at a dialogue 


twixt the Sieur de Calignon and a famous Magician, 
relates that the Magician did not deny his commerce 


with dæmons, but affirmed that his Magic tended on- 
ly to the doing good to mankind, and that there was 


a very great difference between Sorcerers and Magi- 
cians. A Magician, ſaid he, has no correſpondence 


with any other than the aerial and celeſtial. ſpirits, 


who are good and beneficent, and teach him a thou- 


ſand very profitable ſecrets, and beſides he commands 


thoſe ſpirits. But a Sorcerer is a vile ſlave to terre- 


ſtrial ſpirits naturally malignant and enemies to man- 
kind. He added that there were ſchools of Magic in 


Spain, and that there had been alio very flouriſhing 
ones in Germany, which were moſt of them diſperſed 
ſince Luther had divulged his Hereſies. Tam pre- 
« clarz artis ſcholas toto terrarum orbe ac profeſlores 
ſparſos, & adhuc in Hiſpania Toleti, Cordubæ, Gra- 
« natz, aliiſque ſocis frequentari, fuiſſe olim & in Ger- 
mania celeberrimas, ſed magna ex parte defeciſſe, 
* poſtquam Lutherus ſeminato hæreſis ſuæ fermento, 
© tot ſectatores habere cepit (55). - - - That there are 
* ſchools of fo famous an art, and profeſſors diſperſed over 
the whole earth, and ſtill frequented in Spain, at To- 
ledo, Corduba, Granada, and other places, as there 
were alſo ſome very much celebrated in former times 
in Germany, but are now moſt of them deſerted, ſince 


«a © 


© Luther, by ſpreading the leaven, of his Hereſy began to 


* draw after him ſo many followers.” He did not con- 
feſs to his judges all that he owned to the Sieur Ca- 
lignon ; but this did not prevent the Parliament of 
Paris condemning him to death upon the evidence 
produced againſt him. The thing is in my opinion 
remarkable enough to deſerve being laid before my 
readers in Thuanus's own words (56): * Magiam quam 
« profitebatur Bellomontius, dzmonum, qui numinis 
« divini particula ſunt, cum hominibus conciliatricem 
artem præclaram eſſe ad beneſicium inventam non 
ad maleficium, quo Sortiarii qui vocantur vulgo u- 
tuntur, ipſi malorum ſpirituum vilia mancipia in 

5 E. eraſſam 


0 
o 
+. 


% 
% 


(55) Thuanus, 
ubi infra, Pag. 
1234. See the 
remark [H, 
of the article 
PONTIUs. 


(56) Thuanus, 


de Vita ſua, 416. 
V1, Pag. 1233, 
1234. 
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7) Auſpicia a- 
vium Tireſias 

Thebanus (in- 

venit.) Plinius, 
lib. vii, cap. 56 
Pag. 102. 


(x) It is the 18th 


of the eighth 


book iu the folio 


edition, 


(a) Cicero in 
Bruto, pag. m. 
280. | 


1) Cicero in 


ruto, Pag. N. 


280. 


a W A uu ẽůͥ˙t;l h . ˙ STTR—_zs 


that law. 


TIRESIAS. TISSANDIER. TITIUS. 


He was the inventer of Auſpices (q). He was worſhipped as a god at Orchomenus; 
his oracle was famous there for ſeveral ages, but ſilenced at laſt after a plague had ren- 


dred that city deſolate (v7). Perhaps all the directors of the oracle periſhed by the (9 Plut. de On 
contagion : or perhaps they believed that a god 


who ſuffered the inhabitants of Orcho.. dul. 4f«., 


menus to be deſtroyed by the plague, was not capable of predicting future events. I take e 


no notice of ſupernatural reaſons. 


craſſam ignorantiam demerſi, & veneno ac diris fa- 
ſcinationibus eorum arbitrio perniciem humano ge- 
neri machinantes, cum contra magi ipſis dæmonibus 
imperent, & eorum conſortio ac familiaritate arcana 
naturæ vulgo ignota nec libris prodita cognoſcere, 
futura rimari, mala declinare, pericula antevertere, 
amiſſa recuperare, corpora citerius quam humana 
ratione fieri poſſit, de loco in locum transferre, diſ- 
ſidenteis componere, patres cum filiis, uxores cum 
maritis, & amicitiam cum iis quibus debet conciliare 
diſcant, denique ſibi rem cum aeriis ſpiritibus & 
cœlo participantibus eſſe, qui natura benefici nihil 
niſi juvare ſciunt, cum terreſtres & ſubterranea in- 
colentes, qui Sortiariis imperant, ſint maligni & 
nocere tantum noverint: tam præclaræ artis ſcho- 
las, &c (57). - - - Beaumont pretended that the Magic 
he profeſſed was the art of maintaining a commerce 
between ſpirits (who are a particle of the Deity) and 
© men, invented for good and not for miſchief, which 
© laſt is the end propoſed by thoſe called Sorcerers, them- 
« ſelves being the wile drudges of evil ſpirits, and plunged 
into the moſt groſs ignorance, and with paiſon and dread- 
ful enchantments by their direction contriving deſtruction 


o mankind; when, on the contrary, Magicians command 


« the ſpirits themſelves, and by their commerce and ac- 
© quaintance are able to find out the ſecrets of nature 
* avhich are unknown to the vulgar, and not to be met 
* evith in books, to forſee futurities, to ſhun evils, to 
« prevent dangers, to recover toſſes, to tranſport the body 


from place to place quicker than is poſſible by human 

* means, to pacify enemies, to reconcile fathers with their 

* children, huſbands with their wives, and re-eſtabliſh * 

* friendſhip where neceſſary; laſtly, that theſe have only 

© to do with atrial ſpirits, and ſuch as partake of Hea- 

6 wen, who being naturally beneficent, know only how ta 

© do good, while the terreftrial and ſubterraneous ones, 

ah have the Sorcerers under ſubjection, are malignant, 

© and know only how to do miſchief : that there avere 

© ſchools of ſo famous an art, &c.” See the remainder 

of this paſſage in citation (55) of this article. Let us 

conclude with Cicero's words, who informs us that 

Tireſias was none of thoſe vulgar Diviners who make 

a trade of their impoſtures, and exerciſe them only 

for bread. * Ante hos Amphiaraus & Tireſias non 

* humiles & obſcuri, neque eorum fimiles, ut apud 

* Ennium eſt, qui ſui queſtus cauſa fictas ſuſcitant ſen- 

* tentias, ſed clari & præſtantes viri qui avibus & ſig- 

nis admoniti futura dicebant, quorum de altero 

etiam apud inferos Homerus ait ſolum ſapere, cæ- 

teros umbrarum modo vagari (58). - - Before theſe (58) Cicero. 1. 
were Amphiaraus and Tirefias not mean and obſcure, i, de Dix. 
nor like thoſe mentioned by Ennius, who returned forg- Il. n. 31, C. 
ed anſwers for gain, but famous and eminent men, 

who by the help of birds and figns foretold things fu- 

ture, of one of whom even in Hell Homer ſays he was 

the only wiſe ghoſt, that the others only wandered about 

* like ſhades.” | 
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TISSANDIER (N). Author of a book no otherwiſe known to me than by a 


letter of Balzac. He died very old in the year 1628 [J]. La Croix du Maine does 


not mention him, and I do not think Du Verdier Vau-Privas, has taken any more no- 


tice of him [B]. 


[4] He died very old in the year 1628.) See the 
letter written the ſame year by Balzac to one Mr Tiſ- 
ſandier (1). He comforts him on the death of his 
uncle, who was as old as the Hereſy and older than 
the League ; for he had publiſhed a book to forewarn 
France of the conception of this monſter, when the 


Cardinal de Lorrain conceived it. I need not tell you 


theſe are Balzac's expreſſions. 
[BI And I do not think Du Verdier Vau-Privas has 


taken any more notice of him.] I expreſs myſelf in this 


manner, becauſe I had not time to examine page by 
page whether Tiſſandier were to be met with in this 
writer's Bibliotheque Frangoiſe. The authors are there 
ranged according to their Chriſtian names, and with- 
out ſubjoining a table of ſirnames. Theſe are two in- 
excuſable faults when they meet together. The firſt 
is ſupportable when it is alone, as it is in La Croix du 
Maine; but not to repair this by a table of ſirnames 
is only mocking the world, | 


TITIUS (Cavs) a Latin Poet and Orator, was a Roman knight. He carried 
Eloquence as far as it was poſſible for one who did not underſtand Greek [A]. His orations 


abounded with ſubtilties, examples, and politeneſs, ſo that they ſeemed to be compoſed 


in the Attic ſtile. This ſubtilty of thought did not ſucceed on the ſtage, when he em- 
ployed it in his tragedies, as he had done in his pleadings. It was not lofty enough to 


ſupport the gravity of the tragic character (a). 


When the Conſul Fannius propoſed his 


law againſt luxurious feaſting, Titius harangued the people to repreſent the utility of 


We ſhall ſee in the remarks whether this fact will ſerve to diſcover the time 


when the Lex Fannia was made [B], The oration made by Titius at that time demon- 


[4] He carried Eloguence as far as it was poſſible for 
one who did not underſtand Greek.) Cicero, the beſt 
judge in the world, gives him this character. Ejuſ- 
dem fere temporis fuit eques Romanus C. Titius: 
: 2 meo judicio eo perveniſſe videtur, quò potuit 
* fere Latinus orator fine Græcis literis, & ſine multo 
* uſu pervenire. Hujus orationes tantum argutiarum, 
tantum exemplorum, tantum urbanitatis habent, ut 
« pene Attico ſtylo ſcriptæ eſſe videantur. Eaſdem 
* argutias in tragœdias ſatis ille quidem acute, ſed 
parum tragice tranſtulit (1). - - About the ſame time 
* flouriſhed C. Titius a Roman knight : who in my judz- 
* ment ſeems to have arrived to as great a height as it 
© 7s poſſible for a Latin Orator to reach, without a 
* knowledge of the Greek tongue, and great experience. 
His Orations were ſ full of ſubtilties, examples, and 
« politeneſs, that they ſeemed to be written in the Attic 


3 


ſtrates 


« flik. He introduced the ſame ſubtilties into tragedies, 

« qwith ingenuity enough, but very little becoming tragic 

© compoſitions.” (cond 
[B] 2 time when the Lex Fannia was made.] 7 Bac 

have in another place (2) examined Glandorp's opi. Us, mask [B]- 

nion and found it ill grounded. This author believed | 

(3), that he who propoſed this law was not Caius Fan- (5) Onomaſtice 

nius the father, Conſul in the year of Rome 592, but Je. 333. 

Caius Fannius the ſon, Conſul in the year of Rome \ 1d oftendnt 

632. For this he offers but one proof taken from a \® multi ali, 


paſſage of Aulus Gellius, which is of no force. He tum etiam C. 


might have alledged ſomething more ſpecious, if he Titius, vir og 

had quoted Macrobius, who acquaints us that Titius tis 2 2 5 

contemporary with Lucilius adviſed the people to eſta- 1 © 

bliſh the Lex Fannia (4). It is certain that Lucilius gt. M. vel. 

was born in the beginning of the VITth century of Sail. l. 5 

Rome: this agrees wonderfully with Glandorp's N. cap; Kl. 
| pothe fia 


(5) Plin 
22 l, 


(7) Que 
bat — 
Afraniu 
homo | 
in faby] 
etiam, 
diſertus. 
in Bru, 
280. 


(8) Dul 
leporis f 
per Ce 
Terenti 
Atraniv 
pari zeta 
Tunt, P 
bb, j „ca 


(9) Suet 
Via T. 


> Ora. 


12 ſecond 
ANNI- 
uk [B- 


maſtic. 


3 


tendunt 
ti ali, 
m C. 
vir æ d- 
ant, 
one qui 


anna - 


A. rob. 
J. Ib. U, 


. 


TITIUS. 


ſtrates that drunkenneſs was arrived at its higheſt pitch [C J. The miſtake of an inter- 


* 


preter of Horace Di, is inſupportable: he has confounded our Titius with a Tir ius 


potheſis; ſor according to that Lucilius was about thir- 

ty years old, when the Lex Fannia was made. Con- 

ſequently the Orator who adviſed this law muſt be 

Lucilius's cotemporary. But if you place the paſſing 

of that law in the year 593, this Orator and Lucilius 

could not be cotemporaries ; for the former muſt have 

been an old man when the other was but juſt a youth, 

and conſequently Macrobius furniſhes a very plaufible 

proof for Glandorp. This may be ſtrengthned by 

theſe words of Cicero, * Ejuſdem fere temporis fuit 

« Eques Romanus C. Titins ; - - - About the ſame time 

« flouriſhed Caius Titius a Roman knight.” 

juſt ſpoke of three or four Orators who flouriſhed to- 

wards the year of Rome 660. Titius muſt have lived 

very near their time, if he recommended the Lex Fan- 

nia in the year 632. But there muſt have been a 

great diſtance of time between him and them, if this 

law was paſſed in 593. Notwithſtanding all theſe 

reaſons I perſiſt in my opinion declared in the articles 

(6) Plin, Ib. x, FANNIUS. That paſſage in Pliny (5) which points 
0. J. out the preciſe interval of eleven years betwixt the 
Lex Fannia and the third Punic war, is more valid 

than ten citations, where it is only ſaid in | yrs 

ejuſdem etatis, ejuſdem ferme temporis. Thele looſe 
expreſſions, he lived almoſt cotemporary with another, or 

in the ſame age with another, will admit of ſome la- 

titude, may be lengthned or ſhortned, and ſavour of a 

man who does not pretend to be very nice in his Chro- 

nology, and who ſpeaks only according to the con- 

fuſed ideas of his memory. But when an author makes 

uſe of a determinate number, when he names exactly 

eleven years; it is a ſign that he took pains, that he 

ſearched farther into the matter, and conſequently 

Pliny's teſtimony is here of very great weight to fix 

the Lex Fannia in the year 593, fince the year 604 

was the firſt year of the third Punic war. 

reaſons are not admitted, what ſhall we ſay, when we 

conſider that according to Macrobius the Lex Fannia 

was enacted in the year 588, and nevertheleſs he ad- 

vances that Titius and Lucilius lived at the ſame time, 

(6) c. Titius, or in the ſame century (6) ? I argue thus; either Ma- 
ir 2tatis Luci- crobius was perfectly well acquainted with the age of 
lane. Lucilius, or he was not: In the firſt cafe, we ſhall 
be obliged to conclude according to him, that an Ora- 

tor who recommended a law in 588, and a Poet born 

twelve years after, lived at the ſame time, and ſo his 

words do not at all confirm Glandorp's opinion: In 

the ſecond caſe they confirm it yet leſs; for no Chro- 

nological proofs can be drawn from a man, who ſpeaks 


at random and without pretending to exactneſs. As for 


Cero's ęjuſdem fere temporis, it is a phraſe which does 

not hinder us from believing that Titius made his ha- 

rangue in the year 593. Obſerve that Afranius imi- 

(7) Quem ſtude- tated Titius (7). I do not offer this as a neceſſary 

12 L. and demonſtrative proof that he was younger, but 
nius poeta, 


homo perargutus only as a ſign that he was ſo. Now Afranius was 


in fabulis quidem cotemporary with Terence (8), who died in the year 


2 ut ſcitis, 594 (9). Thus Cicero has here furniſhed us with a 
eg Cicero, ſtrong proof againſt Glandorp. Let us therefore ſay 
3 Pag. 

5 [C] That drunkenneſs was then at its higheſt pitch.] 
(8) Dulces Latini The Judges drank ſo much wine before they went to 


poris facetiz the bench, that they were neceſſitated to piſs plenti- 
H. Ceclium, fully in every corner. After having heard the ſtate of 
erentiumque, & 


the caſe, they cauſed the witneſſes to be called, and 
pari zetate nitue- in the mean time went to the chamber- pot: being 
e Paterculus, returned they gathered the votes; and could ſcarce re- 


Atranium, ſub 


ee. xxvii, frain from ſleeping. Going to council they uſed to 


ſay, why ſhould we torment ourſelves with theſe fools, 
let us rather take a bottle and get ſome tid-bit to eat. 
Thoſe who underſtand Latin will be much better plea- 
ſed with Titius's own words, than with the abridg- 
ment I have given of them. Ludunt alea, ſtudioſe 
* unguentis delibuti, ſcortis ſtipati, ubi horæ decem 
* ſunt; jubent puerum vocari ut comitium eat per- 
* cunctatum quid in foro geſtum ſit, qui ſuaſerint, 
qui diſſuaſerint, quot tribus juſſerint, quot vetuerint. 
Inde ad comitium vadunt, ne litem ſuam faciant: 
dum eunt, nulla eſt in angiporto amphora, quam 
non impleant, quippe qui veſicam plenam vini ha- 
beant. Veniunt in comitium triſtes, jubent dicere, 


Q Sueton, in 
da Terentii, 


* quorum negotium eſt, dicunt : judex teſtes poſcit : - 


* 1pſus it minctum: ubi redit, ait ſe omnia audiviſſe, 


For he had 


© bladders being charged with liquor. 
* 
s 


If theſe. 
to be ſuppreſſed ; Luxury was then become ſo ener- 


that our Titius flouriſhed about the year of Rome 590. 


who 


* tabulas poſcit, literas inſpicit. vix præ vino ſuſtinet 
* palpebras. eunti in conſilium ibi hæc oratio: Quid 
mihi negoti eſt cum iſtis nugacibus: quam potius 
* potamus mulſum mixtum vino Grzco, edimus tur- 
* dum pinguem, bonumque piſcem lupum germanum, 
qui inter duos pontes captus fuit (10) ? - - - They play 
at dice, being perfumed with fine ointments, and at- 
tended by their whores, when the tenth hour is come; 
they ſend a man ta the court, to inquire what has been 
voted in the Forum, who ſpoke for and who againſt, 
how many tribes gave their affirmative, and hows 
many their negative. From thence they proceed to 
court, for fear they ſhould have ſome accuſation againſt 
themſelves; as they go along, there is never a piſſing- 
place in the whole flreet, which they do not fill, their 
They come into 
court in ill humour, order the parties to proceed. The 
caſe is ſlated. The Fudge calls for the witneſſes :. he 
himſelf goes out to piſs: when he returns, he declares 
he has heard the awhole, he demands the tables, lks 
into the auritings, ſcarce can keep his eyes open, going 
to counſel there makes this ſpeech; Why ſhould one 


387 


(10) Apud Ma- 
crobium, ib. 11, 
Saturnal. cap. 
x11, pag. m. 366. 


trouble himſelf with theſe triflers; how much better 


is it for us to fit down to ſome Muſcadel and Greek 
aubine, to eat a fine fat Thruſh, or a delicate 


© Sturgeon, catched between two bridges?” Ma- 


crobius who hath preſerved this curious fragment of 


this Oration of Titius, had cited another paſſage of 


the ſame in chapter IX, for we ought not to doubt 
that Cincius in ſuaſione legis Fannie, in chapter IX, is 


a miſtake of the tranſcribers, who by degrees changed 


Titius into Cincius. This other paſſage informs us, 


that they uſed at Rome to cook ſeveral other animals 


together in a Hog's-belly, and that they called this a 
Trojan hog, in alluſion to the Trojan horſe which 
was filled with ſoldiers (11). Theſe exceſſes wanted 


mous, that ſeveral children of good families proſti- 
tuted and ſold themſelves in order to gratify their 
palate with delicious meats : drunkenneſs was become 


ſo common, that the citizens went drunk to the aſ- 


ſemblies, where the public affairs were debated. This 
is what we are informed of by Sammonicus Serenus. 
Lex Fannia ſanctiſſimi Auguſti, ingenti omnium or- 
dinum conſenſu pervenit ad populum. Neque eam 
prætores aut tribuni, ut pleraſque alias, ſed ex om- 
ni bonorum conſilio & ſententia ipſi conſules pertu- 
© lerunt, cum reſpublica ex luxuria conviviorum ma- 
jora quam credi poteſt, detrimenta pateretur. Si- 
* quidem eo res redierat, ut gula illecti plerique in- 
 genui pueri pudicitiam & libertatem ſuam vendita- 
rent; plerique ex plebe Romana vino madidi in 
© comitium venirent, & ebrii de reipublicæ ſalute con- 
© ſulerent (12). - - - The Lex Fannia propoſed under the 
* moſt ſacred Emperor Auguſius, was given to the people 
* with the univerſal conſent of all orders. Nor did the 
* Praetors or Tribunes carry it through, as they uſually do 
* moſt others, but the conſuls themſelves by the general 


© advice and concurrence ; fince the common-wealth re- 


© ceived more damage than can be imagined, from the 
* luxury of entertainments. For the thing quas come to 
« ſuch a paſs, that to gratify their palate, a great many 
* ſons of conſiderable families ſold both their chaſtity and 
liberty; crowds of the Plebeians came drunk to the aſ- 
« ſemblies, and in that condition gave their opinions con- 
© cerning the ſafety of the republic.” The ſucceeding 
ages which have ſeen at Rome the moſt horrid vices, 
have not ſeen drunkenneſs to reign there: at preſent 
it is a vice not known in that country ; but as for the 
antient Romans, they lived like our true northern na- 
tions. See the drunkenneſs of the deputies of a ſynod 
in the remark [A] of the article BERENGARIUS. 
For the reſt, I am ſurprized that Corradus, who was 
ſo conſummate in the Hiſtory of particular perſons, 
knew our Titius only by this paſſage of Cicero : he 
was ignorant of thoſe of Macrobius. * C. Titius, /ays 
* he in page 282 of his commentary on Ciceros Brutus, 
de quo ſcriptum nihil nos præterea vidimus - 


— 


(11) In ſuaſione 


legis Fanniæ ob- 


jecit ſæculo ſuo 
quod porcum 
Tiojanum men- 
ſis inferant: 
quem illi ideo ſic 
vocabant, quaſi 
aliis incluſis ani- 
malibus gravi- 
dum, ut ille 
Trojanus equus 
gravidus armatus 
fuĩt. Macrob. 
ibid. cap. ix, 


pag. 356. 


(12) Sammoni- 

cus Serenus, apud 
Macrobium, Sa- 
turnal. cap, xiii, 


Pag. 367. 


* Caius Titius, of whom wwe have never met with any 


« farther account.” : 

[D!] The miſtake of an interpreter of Horace.) It is 
Corradus who takes notice of this blunder without 
telling us whoſe it is. Unde videtur interpres Ho- 

Tatil 


(a) Pomponio 
Torelli, del De- 
bito del Cavallie- 


ro, folio 143, 
edition of Venice, 
1596, in 8 vo. 


(5) Id. ibid. fol. o 
128, verſo. 


(e) That is, 
witty ſayings, 


(4) Ibid. fol, 25. 


(e) 1d. ibid. 


p 9 A 
ay : "Wo 4 4 
XY bo 
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who lived in the time of Auguſtus. 


- A 


© ratii deceptus, qui putavit eundem Titium fuiſſe 
* pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus,, & eum 
qui ſcripſit trageedias, quum hic multo ante florue- 
© rit, & ille tempore Auguſti vixerit: quamquam ille 
« potuit etiam utrumque præſtare.— From whence 
* Horace's Commentator ſeems to be miſtaken, auho thought 
c 
« 
* 
* 
c 


that Titius who aua, not afraid to take a draught of 


the Pindaric fountain, was one and the ſame with him 
ah vrote Tragedies, ſince the latter lived long before, 


but the "apy in Auguſtus's time: alibo he himſelf 


avas able ts excel them both.” Corradus ſeems to 


doubt whether Horace's Titius was at the ſame time a 


compoſer of Odes and Tragedies, though there does 
not appear much foundation for doubt, when we read 
theſe ſix verſes of the third epiſtle of the firſt book of 
Horace : | | | 


Quid Titius Romana brevi venturus in ora ? 
Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus, 
Faſtidire lacus, & rivos auſus apertos. 

Ut valet ? ut meminit noſtri? fidibuſne latinis 
'Thebanos aptare modos ſtudet auſpice muſa ? 
An tragica deſævit & ampullatur in arte ? 


And what doth Titius, he of growing fame, 
Who doth not fear to drink of Pindar's fiream ? 


Who ſcorns known ſprings and lakes, that glorious he, 


And is he wwell, and doth he think of me? 


* r * * * 
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TITIUS TORELLI. TORI. 


Doth he the Muſe propitious nobly fing, 
And fit to Roman harps the Theban flring ? 
Or is he writing plays and treads the flage, 
In murd'ring verſe, and fwvells with tragic rage ? 
CREECH, 


The antient ſcholiaſt on Horace aſſures us that he 


here means Titius Septimius, who had written both 


Lyric verſes and tragedies, and whoſe tomb was to 
be ſeen below Aricia. Mr Dacier, after ſeveral others, 
pretends that this Titius was the ſame Septimius, to 
whom Horace addreſſed the ſixth Ode of his ſecond 
book, and for whom he wrote the ninth epiſtle of his 
firſt book. This may be; but fince he gives no rea- 
ſon for it, and two reaſons ſeem to oppoſe this opi- 
nion, I ſhall remain a Sceptic on this ſubject. The 
ſixth Ode of the ſecond book contains twenty-four 
verſes, not one word of which infinuates, that Sep- 
timius was a Poet; whereas all that concerns Titius 
in the third epiſtle of the firſt book relates to him as 
a Poet only. This is my firſt reaſon. The ſecond 
is, that Titius, in Horace's third epiſtle, is one of the 
wits who accompanied Tiberius, and compoſed a ſo- 


ciety of learned men in his court: whereas in the ninth 


epiſtle, Septimius is one who defires Horace to in- 
troduce him to Tiberius. I can ſay nothing in par- 
ticular againſt another notion of Mr Dacier : he 
would have Horace's Septimius, and the Septimius 
who ſo ardently loved Acme in the forty-ſixth epi- 
gram of Catullus, to be the ſame perſon (13). 


TORELLI (Pouro No) Count of Montechiarugolo, lived in the XVIth cen- 
tury. He was ſon of a daughter of John Francis Picus, Count of Mirandola, and a 
member of the academy of the Innomati at Parma, and had there the epithet of il Per- 
duto (a). He wrote a book intituled Trattato del Debito del Cavalliero, a Treatiſe on the 
Duty of a Knight, in which he gives very uſeful inſtructions to thoſe who have already 


attained the honour of knighthood. 


He choſe this ſubject, becauſe he had a ſon who 


was a Knight of Malta, He loſt him while his book was in the preſs, as he informs us 
in the Epiſtle Dedicatory, dated at Parma the 15th of February 1596. He was vaſſal 


to the Duke of Parma Ranuccio Farneſe, to whom he dedicated his treatiſe. 


He fre- 


quently cites the Poets both antient and modern, and always in Italian verſe. His mo- 
rality is good, and he enters into ſo particular a detail, that he gives even (b) rules con- 


cerning what the Italians call motteggiare (c). 


He 1s ſo zealous for his religion, that he 


cannot acknowledge him for a true knight, who is out of the Popiſh communion (4), 


and inſiſts upon a knights abandoning the ſervice of his prince who is excommunicated 


by the Pope (e). He is of opinion that a Heretic is almoſt always guilty of ſome enor- 
mous crime, and he cites thereupon Pius VIA. The difference which he puts be- 
tw-een the antient and modern Poets requires ſome limitation [B]. 


[4] He Is of opinion that a Heretic is almoſt always 


guilty of ſome enormous crime, and he cites thereupon 


Pius V. ] There are ſome perſecutors who do not carry 


(1) Torelli, del 
Debito del Caval- 
liero, fol, 21, 
verſo. 


(2) Id. ibid, 
folio 25, 


(a) La Cr q, TORT or THORI (Jerrzxy) The King's Printer, and ſworn Bookſeller to the Uni- 
/ity of Paris (a) in the XVIth century, was of Bourges. He contributed greatly to the 
bringing the printing types to perfection (þ) ; for he wrote a book intituled, Le Champ 


Maine, Biblioth, Ve 
Frang. pag. 124. 


(5) See La Caille, 


at page 76, o 
tbe Hiſtoire de 


I'Imprimerie. 


their prejudices to ſo high a degree of injuſtice: for 
they acknowledge that there are ſome Arch-Heretics 
whoſe morals have been unexceptionable. Our Torelli 
is more rigid. G/: Heretici, ſays he, (1) Cawvallieri 
ee non porno See Ne-yo NEO IS TEN IL 
in the printed copy to the words Gli idolatri excluſively. 
Sola / ; . is 5: 
in the printed copy to the word (2) Ma excluſively. 

[B] The difference which he puts betaween the antient 
and modern Poets requires fome limitation.) Our Poetry, 
ſays he, is more modeſt than either the Greek or the 
Latin; our Poets who write love-verſes imitate Ca- 


tullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, only in ſuch 
things as are exempt from laſciviouſneſs and obſcenity. 
Nella Lirica (poeſia) & MHaliana, & Franceſe, & 
, . vas + 
in the printed copy to the words (3) Non wollero gli excluſ. 
As for Porta whom he reckons among the Poets who 
avoid obſcenities, he is however very much decried on 
that account (4); but this is not my principal obſerva- 
tion; I have a much more conſiderable thing to ob- 


jet. There were in the XVIth century, and even in 


the XVIIth, ſeveral famous Poets who wrote as wan- 
tonly as the antients (5); and conſequently Torelli's 


propoſition ought not to be underſtood without ſome 
limitations. | 


[4 


Fleury, contenant Þ Art & Science de la proportion des lettres Attiques, ou Antiques, & vul. 
gairement appellees lettres Romaines, proportionees ſelon le corps & viſage humain (c). 


He himſfelt 


Maine, ubi ſupra. printed it at Parts in the year 1592. in 4to, and afterwards in 8 vo (d). Claudius Garamont, 


who made punchions and prepared the moulds for the Roman capitals (e) was his diſciple 44 ). 
| 2 1/ 


(13) Dacter, upon 
the ſixth Ode of 
the ſecond bogk 
of Horace, 


(3) Torelli, fel. 


155, %. 


(4) See his artice 
remark +9 + 0 


(5) See the re- 
mark [D], of 
the article 
MOLSA, and 
the exp/anaticn 
concerning cle 
nities, num. u, 
ili. 


d) Id. ibid. 
But du Verdier, 
Bibl. Franye 
pays 4455 aſ- 
firms that the 
ITN 
book vu P 
by Giles Cu. 


mont, 171 e 5 


The flowery field, containing the Art and Science of the proportion of Attic or antique letters, punis 
(c) La Croix dv Commonly called the Roman letters, according to the human body and face. 


AI 
(e) La Caille, 


Hiſt. de II mp 
merie, ag: 7% 


J ld. Tag. 9. 


(1) Acco! 
Du Verdi, 
privas, 1. 
at Paris, 

in the yea 
(2) Taxen 
Lz Croix 


. Maine, P 


3) Du V 
Bbl, Frat 


445. 


i) Tur 
trage ft 
Chriſtiat 
movebur 
Filefacy: 
lolatria 


l. 33, 


2) See 

wid, S 
ex Leur 
Hiftori; 
manz £ 


tf Ep 


(3) Fill 
H. 34. 
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TORI TORQUATO' 389 
. TC DADF* of» 
We ſhall ſee below the titles of the other works of Jeffery Tori [A]. He had been /chool- 
maſter in the College of Bourgogne at Paris (g), and had taught Philoſophy with applauſe (b). (7) Lü Note, 
He died in the year 1550 (i). Some called him the maſter of the broken pot, which was the h Calle ys 
ſign of his houſe (k), Others ſay that his mark was a broken pot filled with all forts of in- arenen 
ſtruments, and that he added this motto round it, Non plus (1). Francis I. gave him a 2th of Septem- 


licence 40 print the Horæ, or Primer, in conſideration of the ornaments and flouriſhes which Sun be 
he made uſe of (m). 


; ſince Francis I 
5 n 8 | died in the year 
(g) La Croix du Maine, Bibl. Frang, pag. 124. ; (% La Caille, Hift. de 'Imprimerie, pag. 100, l 
( La Croix du Maine, ubi ſupra, 1) La Caille, ubi ſupra, pag. 98. 


* 


() Id. pag. 99. 1547. 


1) According to [A The titles of the other works of Jeffery Tori. 
bu Verdier Vau He tranſlated into French be e of 82 


PHENS in 1512, with a Preface and Advertiſement (4) It ſhould be 
privas, it was 


c 
| ; « of hin own ©; He is alſo the Author of a book Pcb. 

A Paris, in 8vo, Apollo: Plutarch's Morals, printed at Lyons (1) by Wil- * intituled, LEdiloquium, ſeu Digeſta (4) partibus ædium 1 un 
iu tbe year 1530+ iam Boawle : the Table of Cebes, and Thirty Dialogues of *© urbanarum & ruſticarum ſuis guægue locis adſcri- 2 4 LImpri- 
(2) Taken from Lucian, printed at Paris by Fohn Petit in the year * benda. Alſo Epitaphia ſeptem de Amorum aliquot merie, pag. 98. 
la Croix du 1529: fFohn Baptift Egnatius's Summary of Chroni- * paſſfonibus, printed by SIM CoLIN Rus in 
Maine, Pag 1 cles, printed at Paris by himſelf, in the year 1529 vo, in 1530 (5).' Mr Catherinot obſerves that (6) Catherinot, 

) Du TR (2), and by Charles VAngelier in the year 1543 there was printed in 1530, Diſtigues Latins de Geofroy Annales Ty po- 
bl. Fang. 24g. in 8vo (3). He procured an edition of Antoninus's 


; - a Tori de Bourges, fur les Maiſons de Ville & de Cam- *pÞiques de 
55 Itineram, in red and black, by HENRY ST E- pagne avec pluſieurs Tombeaux in vieux Latin (6). 1 


TORQUATO (Ax rox v) a famous Aſtrologer of the XVth century, was born 
at Ferrara, He gave Matthias King of Hungary a prediction in the year 1480, which 
was very fatal to Chriſtendom ; for he threatned with an entire ruin the Ottoman em- 
pire after a fixed time, which cauſed the Hungarians to engage in a war (a) that ruined 4838 
them (5). Some of the events he had foretold proved true; but the principal proved 
chimerical [A]. This hath not diſguſted people againſt uttering or believing ſuch prog- G Enge 
noſtics. They have been ſo often reiterated, that I forgive an Italian Politician for be- Mcfolmanz Ap- 


: A : Muſulmanæ Ap- 
5 84 0 lieving that the Turks ſuborned this ſort of people to publiſh theſe predictions [B] in FE: 
ond book 


= order to lull the Chriſtians aſleep. 


However, I believe that theſe Infidels did not bethink 
themſelves 


© in the fourteenth emperor deſcended from Oſman : The 
* Sultan Mahomet Cham, the third of that name, being 


LA] The principal proved chimerical.) The ſubſtance 
of this prediction was: The Turks thall make war 
upon the Chriſtians, and loſe great numbers of their 


(1) Turci magna troops (1). They will firſt attack the Venetians, and do 
frage ſuorum in them great miſchief: After which they will make 
erke arm2 peace with that republic, and take Belgrade, and 
Pe de 190. Rhodes, and lay Hungary waſte. At laſt making 
lolatria magica, many threats, ſacking Hungary, and attacking the Ro- 
l. 33, verſo, man empire, they will fall under the power of the 
Hungarians, about the year 1594, or 1595. But 
before this they will enter into Apulia, they will 
diſturb and afflict Sicily, Italy, the coaſts of France 
and Spain. Soon after which their emperor ſhall be 
killed in a battle; their monarchy ſhall be deſtroyed 
under the 13th or 14th of their chiefs ; they ſhall 
not exceed that number, nor the year 1596. The 
Chriſtians ſhall then become maſters of that vaſt em- 
5d, T fol. 34, of Divinity of the Faculty of Paris. Non eſt vel 
tt Leunclayio nc hujas loci | i otii Hiſtori 
Rote Mafol: jus loci, vel mei otii Hiſtorias retexere, quibus 
mnz Appendice, © multa quæ hic exprimuntur, eveniſſe intelligamus, 
N Epiſtolas. 
* quam varium fit, quam falſum, quam ridiculum, de 
* Imperio Turcico funditus everſo, ad annum Chriſti 
* 1596, cum hoc anno 1608, tam florens & potens, 
magno quidem Chriſtiani nominis malo, cernamus, 


(2) See Fileſacus, pire (2). Read the reflexion made on this by a Doctor 


A a a N X £6 


* ſatis ſit expendiſſe corollarium hujus prædictionis 


« the fifteenth prince deſcended from the firſt Sultan Oſman. 
* This prediction coſt the Hungarians very dear; for 
Having fooliſhly relied upon it, and raiſed a great com- 
« motion in Hungary under the Sultan Soliman, they avere 
© overthrown by him, and ſeverely chaſtiſed for their mad 
« credulity ; as Leunclavius relates in his Hiſtory of theTurks, 
[B] I forgive an Italian Politician, for believing 
that the Turks ſuborned ſome people to publiſh theſe predi- 


fions.] What this Italian Politician faith on this head 


ſeems to me worth copying. But we ought to re- 
member that when this was written, the Turks were 
more potent than they have been ſince the ſiege of Vi- 
enna, in the year 1683. Molte preditioni d'Aſtro- 
* logi, oltre a molte profetie, ſecondo, che ſi dice, vi 
ſono, & ſe ne leggono ogni di, con le quali vien mi- 
nacciata la, diftruttione del Regno, & Imperio Tur- 
cheſco, & ogni tanti anni pare, che fi vadano rino- 
vando cotali credenze, ſenza vederſene Veffetto. Hora 
io m'auviſo, che non darebbe molto lontano dal 
© ſegno, uno, che diceſſe cio eſſer intentione de' mede- 
ſimi Turchi, ò di qualche Chriſtiano rinegato; per 
addormentar gli animi de Prencipi Chriſtiani, con 
queſto ſonnifero, & rendergli negligenti, à penſar 


6 

6 

« 

„ 

tempo debba eſſer quello, che trionfi di cosi fatto 
o 

. 

c 

« 


Re 0 El d'offendergli, con la ſperanza di dover veder, che il 
air fo * quam antea extiterit, nec ulla parte, aut hiare, aut 
A ; nutare, aut inclinare, tanti Imperii moles perſpi- < nemico: & non é dubbio, che Prencipi Cattolici, 
his article ciatur : nec in quarto decimo Imperatore Oſmanida * ricercati a colligarſi contro il Turco, hanno dato per 
3 * ſeriem Sultanorum & Principum ſuorum defeciſſe vi- riſpoſta, che egli era meglio ſtar à veder quel che 
* deamus, cùm Sultanus Muhamet Cham, tertius hu- partorirebbe il tempo, parendo impoſſibile, che ſig- 
2 the re- ; jus nominis, ſit decimus quintus Oſmanidarum Prin- noria cosi violenta, debba eſſer di lunga durata. Et 
D ot cipum, a primo illo Oſmano Sultano. Magno certe per non parere di dire coſe del tutto a vento, certo 
1 5 : conſtitit Hungaris hæc prædictio, cui cum ſtolide e, che per accelerar la morte di qualche Impera- 
70 17105 ; inniterentur, motumque maximum ſub Sultano Solei- dore Romano, fi ſerviva alcuno di ſparger voci, che 
ung ble manno in Hungaria excitaſſent, ab eo magna clade le ſtelle promettevano il principato a tal' uno, che 
num, lis * afﬀfeti, ſuz credulitatis veſanæ pœnas non minimas * efli conoſcevano atto a dover, con fi fatto preteſto, 
3 : dederunt, quemadmodum narrat Leunelavius hiſtor. © inſurgere contro al dominante, & accelerar' a ſe ſteſſi 
ft 5 . Muſulmanæ lib. 18. (3). - - - - This is not a proper la ſucceſſione, con Pacceleratione della morte di lui. 
; : place, nor have 1 leiſure to recollect paſſages of Hiſtory, Onde al contrario potrebbe pur eſſere, che tra Turchi 
1 dit : by which it might appear that many things came to per diuturnar' il loro Imperio, fi diffamaſſero queſte 
ty Verdier, paſs which are expreſſed in this prediction: Let it ſuf- * decerie, della ſua piccola durata, per indurre altri 
Prang. Ice to examine the corollary of it, and obſerve how * ad aſpettar, che illo pronoſtico fi verifichi, ſenza 
445, ar various, how falſe and ridiculous it is, that the Turkiſh * venir” all' atto d'offenderlo, armata mano; II che 
; w 5 * empire ſhould be utterly deflroyed about the year 1596: * ſarebbe un ſottile, ma non impoſſibile ſtratagem- 
War * Whereas in this preſent year 1608, we behold it as ma (4). - - - - We daily read many prediftions of (4) Bonifatio 
in tle * flouriſhing and potent as ever, to the great detriment * Aſrologers and many prophecies, which threaten the de- Vannozzi, della 
1529, N.. * of the Chriſtian name: Nor is there any part of that © en of the Turkiſh empire: and aue ſee theſe pro- ſuppellettile de * 
ro - ö 1 : 25 f ft rudtien of the 10 cen * je width gli Auvertimenti 2 
a Calle, „ vaſt empire which ſeems to be either in a disjointed, or © phecies and predictions renewed from year to year, politiei, Volume . «i 
de PImpri⸗ tottering, or declining condition; and we ſee the ſeries of * qwithout ever being accompliſhed. Now 1 think that à primo, pag. 97. A 
ie, page 7ö. * their ſultans and princes continued down abit bout failing * man would not be far from the truth, who ſhould ſay Bologna, 1609. | 
Id. pag: oa. VOI. V. 04 2 5 F c that 


(a) See the re- 
mark [F]. 


(1) Papyr. Maſ- 
ſo, in Vita Ca- 
roli IX. 


(2) Parhaps this 
word ought to 
be rendred an A- 
pothecary, as 

le Laboureur ren- 


ders it, 


(3) Le Laboureur, 
Addit. aux 
Mem. de Ca- 
ſtelnau, Tom, ii, 


pag. 656. 


A error about 
the family of 

Madame de la 

Valiere, 


{4) Mr de Ma- 
rolles, abbot of 
Villeloin, in the 
catalogue of his 
writings, Pag. 8. 


* pa 


TORQUATO. TORTELLIUS. TOUCHET. 
themſelves of this ſtratagem. There would be no great craft in it, for nothing more 
animates men to arm againſt a monarch, than a belief that it is written in the deſtinies 


that he ſhall be very ſoon deſtroyed, 


* that they were intended by the Turks themſelves, or by 
« ſome Chriſtian renegado, as a ſeporific, to lay aſleep the 
* minds of ys rag princes, and make them remiſs in 
* attacking the Turks, in hopes that at the time predicted 
© they ſbould triumph over ſuch an enemy. There is no 
« queſtion but that the Catholic princes being required to 
* enter into a league againſt the Turks, have anſwered, 
that it was better to wait for what time ſhould bring 
« forth, it appearing impoſſible that ſo unnatural a govern- 
* ment could be of long continuance. And that I may 
not be thought to fheak at random, this is certain, that 
* in order to haſten the death of a Roman Emperor, a 
* a certain perſon ſet about à report that the flars pro- 
* miſed the empire to ſuch a one, who was ready under 
« fach a pretence to raiſe inſurrections againſt the em- 
« perar and haſien the ſucceſſion to himſelf, by haſining 
« the emperor's death, Thus, on the contrary, it might be 
true, that the Turks to perpetuate their empire, ſpread 
about theſe ſurmiſes concerning the ſhort continuance of 
© it, in order to induce the Chriſtians to wait for the 
* accompliſhment of that prognoſtic, and not to attack 
them with an armed force. This wwould be a ſubtle, 
© but not an impoſſible ſtratagem. This may ſerve as 
a ſupplement to the remark [GG] of the article 
MAHOMET. I daily diſcover freſh matter to en- 
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large it, as it generally conſiſts of groſs errors. Here (5 Th 
0 4 . An fre. 
is an inſtance of it. A Father of the Oratory relates, dition doe, 
that on certain days of the year, the Turks ſolemnly concern th. Tu- 
curſe the Chriſtians. They read in their moſques Kiſh empire, 1s 
a prophecy of the deſtruction of the Otto- 2 Mabomerag 
man empire by the Francs, after it has continued . ba 
ten ages (5). During the reading of this prophecy Turks, th-; 
the women cry diſmally, and ſweep the altars with would be a lte 
their diſhevelled hair. They imagine that this cere- s bafty; their 
mony will avert the impending fate with which they are OY Tod 
. very far fro 
threatned. This Father of the Oratory doth not af- its defttucn 
firm this of his own knowledge, but on the credit of ; 
one of his friends. Vias Maſſilienſis Pocta (fi mihi (6) Petrus Ber- 
creditur ) walde bonus, ſays he (6), mihi olim cum Maſe thaldus, Libro 
filie Rhetoricen profiterer multum familiaris, in ſui; gular i de Ara, 
ad Sylvas (7) notis, morem refert Turcarum cum illi 6 N p 205 
Chriſtianos, quos perditè oderunt, ulirò ſtatis diebus de- Nannetenſi 2 
teflantur. Habent, inquit ille, Turce inter ſuos faſtos 1636, ; 
prophetiam, per id tantum tempus, M. ſcilicet annos, 
Ottomanorum permanſurum, mox ſubvertendum a. Fran- (7) They are 
cis. Legitur illa quotannis ſuis in Moſquetis, ut illius 3 
omnis terrore ultro Chriſtianis adverſentur. Lugent in- a Poet of Pro. * 
terim ululantes famine, ſparfiſque comis infanda verrunt vence, praiſed ty 
altaria : ficque huic malo fato procurare credunt, dum Gaſlendus, in 


©. 0. © 7 ö 5 $; 
tam funeſto vaticinio perterrentur. ſk Ha pa 
| e notes, 
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TORTELLIUS (Jonx). See ARE TIN (Jo nx.) 


TOUCHET (MAR v), miſtreſs to Charles IX, King of France, was a native of 
Orleans. What is affirmed by ſo many authors is not true; viz. That ſhe was an Apo- 
thecary's daughter [A]. Charles IX had children by her (a), and afterwards ſhe was mar- 


ried to a perſon of quality. 


J believe ſhe was not married to him till after the death 


of that monarch [BJ. She had two daughters lawfully begotten, who followed her ex- 


ample z one was concubine to Henry IV, 


[4] Lis not true that ſhe was an Apothecary's daugh- 
ter.] She is obliged to Brantome for this origin, whom I 
ſhall cite below. Papyrius Maſſo ſeems to make her of a 
meaner deſcent, for one would think by what he ſays, 
that ſhe was a Perfumer's daughter (1), Amawvit Ma- 
riam Tochetiam Aurelianenſis Unguentarii (2) filiam. 
Others ſay, ſhe was a Scrivener's daughter ; but it is 
certain that ſhe was better deſcended, as Mr le La- 
boureur ſhews. * John Touchet, her father, ſaith he 
* (3), took the title of Sieur de Beauvais and du 
© Quillart, Counſellor to the king, and Lieutenant-par 
« ticular of the bailiwic and preſidial court of Orleans. 
© He was the ſon of Peter Touchet, a citizen of Or- 
© leans, and grandſon of John Touchet, Advocate and 
* Counſellor at Orleans, in the year 1492, whoſe fa- 
ther was Regnaut Touchet, a Merchant of the town 


of Parthai en Beauſſe. And all that could be ſaid 


* apainſt this lady's birth was, that her mother was 
Mary Mathy, the natural daughter of Orable Mathy, 
a Dutchman, and one of the king's Phyſicians, 
who to obtain this alliance, gave two thouſand 
1 with her, which was then a conſiderable 
um. | 
Men commonly fall into two ſorts of extremes 
concerning thoſe whom providence hath very much 


A, a «a a =x©=X 


exalted above their birth. Some by fabulous genealo- 


gies furniſh them with anceſtors of the firſt quality ; 
others debaſe them to a much meaner extraction than 
their true one; either to indulge envy and calumny, 
or to repreſent the aggrandizing of their fortune as 
ſomething ſtupendious and more proper for exclama- 
tions. The Hiftorian of the Amours du Palais Roial, 
hath degraded the nobility of Madam de la Valiere, in 
making her a mean citizen of Tours. Yet (4) ſhe was 
of a family related to that of Beauvau-le-Rivau, one 
of the moſt noble of the country ; and about an hun- 
dred years ago, one Lord de la Valiere married a lady 
who had been maid of honour to Queen Louiſe, con- 
fort to Henry IIT. Which doubtleſs he had never 
done, if he had not been a gentleman. We ſhall ſhew 
in their places, that ſlanders of this nature were raiſed 


againſt Albert de Gondi, firſt Duke of Rets, againſt 
1 


and the other to the Marſhal de Baſſom- 


pierre 


Cardinal de Pelleve, the Conſtable de Luynes, Cardi- 

nal Mazarine, &c. | „ | 

[B] That ſbe did not marry him till after the death 

of Charles IX.] Mezerai knew very well that Mary 

Touchet's father was Lieutenant-particular of the pre- 

ſidial of Orleans; but I ſomewhat doubt what he adds, 

that Charles IX married this miſtreſs to Francis Balxac 

4 Entragues, governor of Orleans (5). I paſs over in (5) Meer. 5h 
filence that this Francis Balzac was not governor of 3 . 
Orleans, till ſeveral intrigues had occaſioned the Chan- 
cellor de Chiverni's loſing that government in the year (% Thuan. wig, 
1588, before which he was only lieutenant of that . ac. 

city (6); I ſay only that his marriage with Mary 

Touchet, ſeems to be poſterior to the death of Charles (7) Brantome 
IX. And this is all I can ſay at preſent, not being telates = On 
in a place where I can conſult the genealogy of this 2 5 
houſe, nor having yet in my poſſeſſion ſuch books as , dying, fs be, 
are capable of affording an entire certainty. But con- he ordered Mr ce 
ſidering on one fide what Papyrius Maſſo ſays, that la Tour 41 
King Charles, on his death-bed, durſt not himſelf re- _— nittes 
commend his miſtreſs to the queen his mother, but 03 never dur 
did it by the mediation of Charles de Gondi (7) ; ſpeak of her to 
and on the other ſide, what Mr le Laboureur tells us the queen his 
(8). That we ought not to be ſurprized, that Mary mother. 
Touchet found ſo good a match after ſo great a figure 8 
ſhe had made at court, where ſhe maintained her rank as & ) +, ub ſupra 
abell as any of the ladies of the firſt quality (9g). Con- 

ſidering, I fay, theſe two things, I cannot think ſhe (% He had fd, 
was married to the Lord d'Entragues in the life time pag. Jo. 5 
of Charles IX. For if fo, it would have been unneceſ- 8 vn 
fary for that prince to cauſe her to be recommended — 9a 
to Catherine de Medicis, (ſuch an huſband being a the Ducbeß of 
ſufficient protector) and one could not apprehend why Etmp-s, 2% 
Mr le Laboureur offers ſo many reafons why we the r Go 
ſhould not be furprized at the marriage of Francis de 122 11 
Balzac with Mary Touchet, without mentioning the ine her rank 
chief, which muſt have been the great favours be- ſo vel, that 
ſtowed by a living king upon his miſtreſs's huſband. the B 4 
This author obſerves, that ſhe avas equally incompara- al * 

ble for wit and beauty, and that the anagram made on could nat 
her name, Maria Touchet, Je charme tout, (J charm put her ot at 


all) was very juſt, He faith alſo that Mr d'Entragues countegagss 
h became 


of Queen Cute 
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TOUCHET 


pierre [C]. The reaſon ſhe ſtabbed a page, according to ſome authors, is ſortiewhat 


4 F * * 
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curious DJ. What ſhe ſaid, as ſhe viewed the picture of the princeſs, whom Charles IX 


became ſo enamoured of her, that he was called in de- 
rifion, 4 Entragues Touchet, Duke of Orleans, in a libel 
intituled, The king's edi diſguiſed (10), written in the 


year 1586, againſt certain ſparks called Bourbons, and 


ſome ſtupid ſots, and German drunkards. 
[C] One was concubite to Henry IV, and the other 
to the Marſhal de Baſſompierre.] If the fact which I re- 


late in the remark [D] is true, Henry IV might have 
been deceived ; for perhaps the girl that was raviſhed 


might be the very lady d' Entragues, who ſo much 
valued the preſent of her virginity to this prince. A 
particular relation of her ſubtilties and cajoling is to 
be ſeen in Sulli's Memoirs, and Perefixe's Hiſtory. The 
hundred thouſand crowns with which the king pre- 


ſented her, were not a ſhower of gold ſufficient to in- 


10 Perefixe, 

( ; 

Vie de Henri 
IV, in the year 
1600, wherein be 
is miſtaken by one 
ear ; for 1t was 
in the ſummer, of 
the year 1599, 
that the king en- 
jyed ber. See 
Bilſompierre's 
Journal, Tom, 


t, Page 58, 


(12) It muſt be 
obſerved that ſhe 
gave her word to 


the king, never 


to make uſe of 
that promiſe, 
there being be; 
fides no official 
ſuffcient to 
ſummon ſuch a 
monarch to ap- 
pear, and that it 
ſhould be with 
all the conditions 
joe bnezw were 


d:fired by bim. 


Memoires de 


Sulli, Tom, ii, 
pag. 247, 248, 
Dutch Edit. 


1652, 14 12m9, 


(13) See the re- 


mark [D]. 


(14) T have ſaid 


above remark 


IA], that Ma 


iy Touchet's 
mother was a 
baſtard, 


(15) Catherine 
Henrietta de 
Balzac, Marchi- 
onels of Verneuil, 


1633, being in 
her 54th year, 
according to Fa- 
ther Anſelme; 
from hence it 
would follow, 
that Mr de Pe- 
te ſhould have 
allowed her more 
than 18 years, 

in the year 1600, 


16) Journal of 
is Life, Tom. 7, 
Pag. 152. 


7 Mary de 
Zac, whom 
e only calls 

CEntragues, by 
whom he had 
the Biſhop of 

antes, Who, 
in 16 76. 


troduce him into her lap, and put an end to her ar- 
tifices by which ſhe diſputed the ground. He muſt 
at laſt be forced to promiſe her marriage, to remove 
the difficulties and oppoſitions of the father and mo- 
ther, which the daughter ſeaſonably cauſed to inter- 
vene, and which ſhe declared were not to be ſur- 
mounted, unleſs theſe good people were brought over 
to ſuch a nice point, by this promiſe ſatisfying their 
conſciences towards God, and ſheltering their honour 
from the malicious world. This fair one ſo artfully 
repreſented to her lover (11), That he ought not to make 
any difficulty to ſatisfy their defire, fince it was only that 
he ſhould give her a ſmall bit of paper (12) in exchange for 
ewhat to her was the moſt valuable thing in the world ; 
that he obliged himſelf under his hand io marry her 
abithin a year, provided, within the compaſs of that time 
ſhe brought him a male-child, If the adventure men- 
tioned by St Romuald, was meant of this lady, what 
vaſt expences and earneſt purſuits was a great monarch 
put to, in order to enjoy a page's leavings ! | 

Mr de Roſni, the moſt zealous man in the world for the 
true intereſts of this prince, was not contented with tear- 
ing this promiſe of marriage when the king ſhewed it 
him ; but he endeavoured to cure that prince, by 
urging to him more ſuſpicions concerning the lady's 
virtue, than he ſeemed to entertain of it. It is true, 
that monarch told this favourite, that he fatigued him- 
ſelf in queſt of a maidenhead, which perhaps he ſhould 
not find. But the other talked much more ſuſpiciouſly 
of her honour. If you remember, ſays he, what 
you have formerly ſaid to me concerning this lady 
and her brother, in the Ducheſs's time, how freely 
vou then talked of them, and the commands which 
* you obliged me to carry to that baggage, (for fo 
you then called the houſe and family of Mr and Ma- 
dam d' Antragues) to leave Paris, you will be apt to 
doubt more than at preſent you do, whether you 
will ever find what you expect. See Sulli's Me- 
moirs, pag, 248, and 253, tome 2. of the Dutch edi- 
tion, 1652 in 12mo. e 

However, from all this we learn, that this lady 
was more tender of her daughter's honour than ſhe 
had been of her own. The puniſhment of the page 
(13), if true, is a proof of it, for ſhe would not pro- 
bably have been guilty of a murder on that account, if 
ſhe had been treated in the ſame manner before. We 


may further obſerve how conſcientious a mother ſhe 


was, and how cautious with reſpect to the world, when 
her daughter was concerned, but ſhe had not been ſo 
in her own caſe with regard to Charles IX. Yet her 
care was ineffectual: for as ſhe trod in the ſteps of 
her grand-mother (14), ſo did her daughters in her's. 
One of them (15) furniſhed a natural race to Hen- 
ry IV, as the other did to Marſhal Baſſompierre. 
Let us hear the marſhal himſelf on this head. I 
returned to Paris, ſays he (16), to ſee my miſtreſs 
* (17) in the Coutellerie-ſtreet, where her lodg- 
* ing was, in which I had a private pailage to 
the third ſtory which her mother did not rent; 
* and ſhe came to me by a private ſtair-caſe of the 
* wardrobe when her mother was aſleep.* A little 
after he hints ſomewhat from whence one might infer, 


that Henry IV would have made no conſcience of 


enjoying both ſiſters, which is that his prince was 
his rival. He informs us of another thing which con- 
firms my laſt remark concerning Mary Touchet. By 
* misfortune, ſaith he, the mother had notice of it, 


a 44-64... .. ETac a 9:0 


was 


and kept the ſtricter guard. One morning, going 
to ſpit, and lifting up the curtain. of her beck ſhe 
ſaw that of her daughter's uncovered, and obſerving 
that ſhe was miſſing, ſhe roſe very ſoftly, and went 
up into the 4 where ſhe diſcovered that the 
door of our private ſtair-caſe was open, which ſhe 
thought had been nailed up. This made her ſhriek 
out, and her daughter at her voice immediately 
ran to her. I in the mean time ſhut the door, and 
marched off in pain to know the event of this af- 
fair, which was that her mother beat her, and cauſed 
the door of the chamber, in the third tory, where 
we were in the night, to be broke open, which 
ſhe was ſurprized to find hung with velvet, and 
ſplendidly furniſhed with candleſticks and other uten- 
{ils of ſilver, as well as all other rich furniture. Then 
© all our converſation was broke off; but I accommo- 
dated the matter with her mother, by means of a | 
* young gentlewoman named d'Azi (18), at whoſe (18) Perhaps the 
© houſe I ſaw her, and aſked her a thouſand pardons, fame, whom he 
* proteſting that nothing had paſſed beyond Kkiſſing, ©» 1 
* which ſhe pretended to believe (19). He was not RN — 
long deprived of this lady's converſation, for after very much con- 
ſome months Madam d' Entragues being gone to court, founded in this 
he ſays (20), he paſſed his time very well with her Journal. 
daughter, and with others alſo. 'The young lady proved (1g) Journal de 
with child four years after, and being turned out of Baſſompierre, 
doors by her mother, ſpe deſired her lover ta give her ibid. pag. 157, 
a promiſe of marriage to appeaſe her mother, offering ad ann. 1606. 
at the ſame time all the counter-promiſes which he could 
defire, urging that ſhe begged this only, that ſhe might 
lie- in quietly, and enjoy the benefit of her mother's afſi- 
ſtance (21). She obtained her requeſt, and was ſo (2x) Ibid, paz. 
good natured as not to fail in her counter-promiſe. 261. 
There goes a ſtory which I ſhall here relate. That 

Marſhal taking the air in a coach with the Queen, 
when there was a great number of coaches in the ring, 
it happened that Madam d'Entragues's coach was 
obliged to ftop for ſome time very near that of the 

Queen, by reaſon of the crowd. The Queen looking upon 
the Marſhal, There is, ſaid the, Madam de Baſjomprerre. 
That is only her nick-name, replied he, loud enough 
to be heard by his old miſtreſs : upon which ſhe cried 
out, You are a fool, Baſſompierre: Not enough to marry 
your ladyſpip, replied he; and then the coaches began 

to move. As this Marſhal had a vaſt number of 
amours, I cannot tell whether this other ſtory in Mr Me- 
nage relates to another, or the ſame miſtreſs: Mar- 

* ſhal Baſſompierre's coach being entangled with that 

of a lady whom he had loved, and on whom he 
had ſpent vaſt ſums, ſhe ſaid aloud ; Is it you, Mar- 
ſhal, from whom I have plucked ſo many feathers ? 
It is true, Madam, replied he, but they were only 
the feathers of my tail, and my flight is not thereby 
hindred (22). 3 ES (22) Suite ” 

D] The reaſon why ſhe ſtabbed a page, is ſomewhat Menaglana, F. 
Wh Ni 1 Wall here 3 without the leaſt al- 374, Pulch Edit. 
teration, what I have ſaid in the project of this Dictio- 
nary. Dom Peter de St Romauld agrees in chronology 
with de Mezarai, as to the marriage of Mary Tou- 
chet (23) ; for he places it in 1572. His Printer (23) See the re- 
was a perfect murtherer of proper names, after the mark [7 I, to- 
example of ſeveral of his brethren. The paſſage con- wards the end. 
tains an action ſo particular, that it deſerves to be ſet 
down entire. (24) It was about that time (25) that (24) Pierre de 
Francis de Baſlac, Lord of Entragues-Marcouſte (26), 8 Seeg. a 
* governor of Orleans, married, for his ſecond wife, % e : 
Mary Touchet, an Apothecary's daughter in that Thréſor Chro- 
city, equally remarkable for wit and beauty, by nol. & Hiſtor. 
whom King Charles IX had had a ſon, afterwards Fag. m. 348, 
© called the Count d Auvergne. An action as ſtrange as ad ann, 1572. 
© bold is told of her, which ſhe did to one of her (25) That is, 
* huſband's pages, who had raviſned one of her the Paris Maſ- 
daughters, very young and beautiful, in a ſummer- ſacre. 
© houſe in the garden, inſtigated by a mad fit of love. 
This wretch ſhe ſtabbed upon the ftop, depriving (26) It ſhould 
© him of life, who had robbed her daughter of her be 2!22c, Lord 


A 


(20) Ibid. pag. 
165. 
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© honour.” 1 wiſh that this honeſt Monk, who hath 54 mn... 
heaped up ſo many events of all ſorts, but not without 


being liable to ſome ſuſpicion, had told us where he 
had this; for 1 would not adviſe the reader to believe 
him upon his bare word. | 

; LE] What 


(27) Brant. 
Diſcours ſur 
Charles IX, 


(28) Inſpecta Iſa- 
bellz Reginæ, 
quæ recens in 
Galliam venerat, 
pictura, riſiſſe di- 
citur, addito 
verbo nihil me 
terret Germana. 


(29) Du Pleix, 
Hiſt. de Henri 
IV, pag. 262. 


(30) D'Aubignẽ, 
Tom, int, p. 637. 


(31) Mexerai, 
Abrege Chron, 
Jom. v, pag. 
183. 


(32) See the 
pieces at the end 
of Balzac's So- 
crate Chretien, 


(33) Brantome, 
ubi ſupra. 
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was to marry, deſerves to be known [E]; I take this occaſion to obſerve, that thoſe 


[E] What foe ſaid, as ſhe viewed the picture of the 
Princeſs . . . deſerwes to be known.] She eagerly aimed at 
the poſſeſſion of King Charles's heart, to the prejudice 
of his conſort. She was very curious, when the treaty 
of marriage with Elizabeth of Auſtria was on foot, 
in examining the picture of that princeſs, and having 
wery well confidered it, ſhe only ſaid, I am not afraid of 
her. Inſinuating by that, as Brantome faith (27), 
that ſhe preſumed ſo much on her perſon and beauty, that 

ſhe believed the king could not leave her. Papyrius Maſlo 
tells us, that when ſhe examired the picture, and ſaid, 
ſmiling, I am not afraid of that German lady, the 
queen was then arrived (28) ; but it is not at all pro- 
bable that Mary Touchet ſhould have ftaid fo long 
before ſhe ſaw the Queen's picture; and Brantome's 
relation ſeems therefore more likely, with regard to 
the circumſtance of time. Gabrielle d'Etree ſoon ſaw 
the pictures of the Infanta of Spain, and of Mary de 
Medicis, when there was a report of their marriage 
with Henry IV; they pretend ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had 
no apprehenſion of the brown Spaniard, but very much 
feared the Florentine (29). We have this from an 
Hiſtorian, who affirmeth that he heard it himſelf. 
J remember, faith he (30), that the King having in- 
truſted to my keeping the pictures of theſe two Princeſſes, 
permitted me to ſhew them to the Ducheſs, and obſerve 
abhat ſhe would ſay ; which was, I am not afraid of 
that black woman, but the other gives me ſome appre- 
Benſions. | 
[ F] Thoſe who tell us that this king was no lover of 
avomen, have not looked narrowly into the matter.] Thoſe 
Hiſtorians who have molt freely ſpoken of his ill qua- 
lities, ſay that he was not very irregular with regard 
Some had endeavoured to throw him into 
debaucheries, both as to women and wine ; but once 
perceiving that wine diſturbed his reaſon, ſo much that it 
made him commit ſeveral wiolences, he abſtained from it 
the whole remainder of his life : and as for women, being 
ill ſerved by one of thoſe about his mother's perſon, he took 
an averſion to the ſex, and ſcarce ever was intimate 
ewith any of them again. So Mr Mezerai expreſſes 
himſelf (31), without obſerving the rule of the Gram- 
marian, who cenſured the placing of the expreſſions 
in Voiture's fameus ſonnet, where the laſt imported 
much leſs than the firſt, I ble my torment, and content 
to die, dare not complain of her tyranny (32). Brantome 
ſays, that this Prince did not at firſt appear very fond of 
the fair ſex, and that the reproaches of the ladies animated 
him. I remember, /ath he (33), that in his briſkeſt 
age of ſeventeen or eighteen years, being once 
.* violently tormented with the tooth-ach, and the 
* Phyſician's remedies proving ineffectual, a great lady 
Dat court, and who belonged to him, gave him a 
receipt, which ſhe had often experienced herſelf, and 
* found very good ; but it did him no good, and 
next day ſhe aſking him how he found himſelf; he 
«* anſwered, not well at all; and ſhe replied, I am not 
* ſurprized at it, Sir, fince you neither love, nor truſt 
the women, but prefer hunting and dogs to all of us. 
hence, ſaid he, have you that opinion of me, that 
love the exerciſe of hunting better than your's ? By 
* G.. ., if you provoke me once, 4 ſhall join you ſo cloſe, 
« that I ſhall throw you all on your baths one after an- 
* other. He was not as good as his word with regard 
to ALL, but he attacked ſome of them, rather on 
account of his reputation, than to gratify his laſci- 
* viouſneſs, and that very cooly too, and choſe for his 
* miſtreſs a lady of a very good family, and whom 1 
© ſhall not name. She was a very beautiful, diſcreet, 
© and virtuous lady, whom he treated with all poſſible 
* honour and reſpect, and more, ſaid he, to form an 
© agreeable air than for any other end; nothing, ſaid 
* he, contributing more to poliſh a young man, than 
a love fixed ona fine and noble ſubject. He always 
© loved this virtuous lady to his death, even when he 
© had his Queen Elizabeth, a very agreeable and 
charming Princeſs. He alſo was very fond of Mary 
* Jacoflie, otherwiſe called To uE, an Apothe- 
« cary's daughter of Orleans, and a moſt beautiful 
creature, by whom he had the Grand-Priar, at pre- 
I 


who tell us that this king was no lover of women, have not looked narrowly into the 
matter [F]. It ought not to be thought ſtrange that I ſhould beſtow ſome articles on 


ſuch 


© ſent called the Count d' Auvergne: Here are three 

miſtreſſes ), beſides a wife: for we ought not to 

confound — that Mr Mezerai faith 1 the king Le roy 

ill, with her whom Brantome would not name, and Caftelnau's l. 

whom this prince loved as long as he lived. When Tires, 2. ;; 

therefore we conſider that he died before he was quite „ten' letter, 

twenty-four years of age, and after a long ſickneſs, that Ghia laid 

and that hiſtory lays to him two natural ſons (35): I was in "Ping = 

cannot ſee on what that averſion is grounded, which the wife of the 

Mr Mezerai aſcribes to him. What would he have Sieur de la Tour, 

him do more ? He wanted, it ſeems, a great deal to ©: the laſt para. 
22 graph but one 

fix the character of debauchery on the lives of people. of this remak 

It is, indeed, true, that in compariſon of the horrible - 

corruption of the court of France at that time, (3;) Fat gn. 

Charles IX might paſs for a ſort of a moderate man ſelme, Hg. g;. 

in that reſpect. This Hiſtorian mentions but one ſon nealog. d: France, 

of Charles IX by Mary Touchet, and tells us that he 1 

was born in 1572, and that he was firſt Grand-Prior 26 gangs 

of France, then Count d Auvergne and Lauraguais, ſam: muthe- ; But 

and afterwards Duke of Angouleme (36), and Count F Mig 

de Pontieu. Father Anſelme diſſents from this chro- wee bes, 

nology, and ſays he was born (37) at the caſtle of Mary 13 

Fayet in Dauphiné, near Montmelian, the 28th of 8 

April 1573. I cannot clearly account to my reader (36) The 1:4 

why this lady ſhould be ſent ſo far from the court, and Dukes of Angcu- 

her own country, to lie-in. This was not her firſt le me are deſcend. 

child; the high rank of the father took off the dif. f gan bn. | 

grace, and nothing could engage her to affect privacy, as the 24th of . 

when upon ſuch an occaſion, a journey may ſeem neceſ. tember, 1650. 

ſary to conceal the thing, and to diſcharge the burthen 

unknown to the world. (37) HiRt, Ce- 

I what Brantome relates, without believing it, was eg. & 175. 

true, we ought not to enterfain a great opinion of Me- 

zerai's Memoirs, as to the averſion which he aſcribes 

to that Prince. Some ſay (they are Brantome's words) 

that during his illneſs he ran to the Queen, and fo heated 

himſelf that he fhortned his days, which gave occaſion to 

the ſaying, that Venus killed him with Diana, which 1 

cannot believe, for this was never talked of at court 

among ft thoſe that were moſt worthy of credit, for I was 

there. What he ſaith of Venus and Diana, is an allu- 

ſion to the two verſes which he had already cited, 

and were a kind of epitaph on Charles IX. 


Pour aimer trop Diane & Cytheree auſſi, 
L'une & autre m'ont mis en ce tombeau icy. 


Too much I Venus and Diana ſought, 
And therefore to my grave by them am brought. 


Papyrius Maſſo, who wrote an abridgment of this Payvnrcs 
prince's life a year after his death, relates an event, Matioilltrantat- 
perhaps, no truer than this, but at leaſt more pro- eee 
bable. He ſaith the king, in his long illneſs, once ; 
went to ſee his miſtreſs Mary 'Touchet, and it was 
conjectured, that by diverting himſelf with her at an 
improper time, or to excels, he increaſed his diſtem- 
per and haſtened his death. Sane Rex ipſe inter moras 
langiſſimi morbi ſemel ad eam divertit, ſuſpicioque eſt 
auctum morbum ex importuno aut immodico coitu & accele- 
ratum vitæ finem (38). Mr le Laboureur (39) hath ill (38) Papyr. Mag- 
tranſlated theſe words thus: Alſo the king, once, during fo, in Vita (ar 
his tedious diſtemper, going to ſee her, it is taken for roli IX. 
certain, that on account of not being in à condition to ap- N 
proach her, or being guilty of ſome exceſs, his diſeaſe in- DN 
creaſed, and this wifit baſtened his days. Not to take ii, pag, 259. 
notice that he delivers that as a certainty, which amounts 
only to a ſuſpicion in the Latin, I am apt to think (40) I. tbe Hi 
that there are ſcarce any readers who by theſe words, ſtoire amourews 
on account of nat being in à condition, would not imagine _ . 
ſomething elſe than the Hiſtorian intended to ſay; My in, Eleg. 
ſome accident like that which Mr Rabutin imitates out i, iber ſacb 
of Petronius (40). Mr Varillas has not failed to adopt an cider! dt 
this paſſage of Papyrius Maſſo. The king was dan- ge. 

« geroully ill, /aitb he (41), and thoſe who knew him | 
« intimately, whiſpered two cauſes of it. The firſt (47) 2 
was his haſty journey from Paris to Orleans to viſit we. 7 il 
* the beautiful Mary Touchet, his miſtreſs; and the „. 365, pud 
« ſecond the poiſon which they pretended was om Edit. 1684. 

| « him 
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ſuch women as theſe are [G]. 


journey to Orleans to ſee Mary Touchet ; and there is 
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TOUCHET. TOULOUSE. 


Voy n'agueres Venus hors de la mer ſortant, 
Ouvrage d' Apelles, entre ſes mains tenant 

Ses moettes cheveux ; elle faict de fa treſſe 

Humide Peſpraignant, ſortir Veſcume eſpaiſſe. 


him by his ſteward (42) la Tour, younger brother 
to the Marſhal de Rets and the Biſhop of Paris. The 
extraordinary vigour of this prince ſeemed to ſur- 
mount his fickneſs, and the apprehenſion which la 
Four had conceived of the report ſpread concerning 
him, threw him into a phrenzy, which io 
« - his death ſoon after.” Mr Varillas only cites Papy- 
rius Maſſo. | 

This gives me occaſion to make ſome remarks ; 
for, I. The author to whom Mr Varillas refers us, 
doth not ſay that Charles IX was obliged to take a 


Fair Venus, whom Apelles drew, 
Arifing from the ſeas, 

Her wat*ry hcks holds in her hands, 
And thence thick foam does ſqueeze. 


After which ſhe retired, carrying with her the eyes 
and hearts of all the company. Nevertheleſs though 
the thing was diverting enough, it appeared ſo odd 
and ſtrange to the king, that he was not heard to 
ſay one word in her praiſe, tho' he heard the greateſt 
part of his retinue, and even the moſt reſerved, . 
* loudly expreſs their admiration (43). (43) Peter de 
[G] It ought not to be thought flrange that I ſhould Lancre, Coun- 


beflow ſome articles on ſuch women as theſe are.) The gy of the p 
Tour was accuſed of this wicked act by others; but beginning of this article in my Project contains theſe nument 


he ought then to have referred us ſomewhere elſe than words: Dictionaries ought not to omit perſons of NN y Fleet 
to Papyrius Maſſo's elogy. Mr le Laboureur hath in- this claſs: the figure which they make in the fance & inſtabi- 
ſerted, in his additions to Caſtelnau's Memoirs, page world, is high enough to place them there, and 4% de routes 
462 of the ſecond tome, a fatirical letter, in which doubtleſs ſuch a work as Mr Colomies promiſed (44) choſes, fol. 52, 
Catherine de Medicis is reproached for having cauſed and deſigned to intitle, Cupid on the throne, or the we 

Charles IX to be poiſoned by the Sieur de la Tour, Hiſtory of the Amours of our Kings ſince Dagobert, (44) Colomiss, 
and afterwards la Tour by another. Your majeſty would be very curious.” Since the impreſſion of Gallia Orient. 

« contrived it ſo, /ays the author of this letter, that the the Project, a book has appeared which carries the pag. 67. 
late Sieur de la Tour was made to underſtand, either by ſubje& higher than Colomies deſigned it, and begins 


very little reaſon to believe that ſhe ſhould keep ſo far 
from the king, ſince ſhe was his public miſtreſs, and 
had had children by him. In the ſecond place, it is 
falſe that Maſſo charges this poiſoning on la Tour; on 
the contrary, he makes him die of a diſtemper occa- 
fioned by his grief, for having loſt, with Charles IX, 
the hopes of a vaſt fortune. I do not deny that la 
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© at laſt riſin 


«* you, or by your appointment, that the late king 
« your ſon defigned to kill him, that he might the 
more eaſily enjoy his wife; which the ſaid la Tour 


was readily induced to believe, becauſe he very well 


© knew that the late king paſſionately loved her, and 
was, on that account, without difficulty, engaged 


© to poiſon his ſaid majeſty, &c,” This letter is dated 


at Lauſanne, the third month of the fourth year after 
the treachery, (that is, the Paris maſſacre) and is 
ſigned Grandchamp, who was a gentleman of Nivernois, 
who had been ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, and en- 
gaged in the intrigues of la Mole and Coconnas. In 


the third place, it is impoſſible to gueſs, from Mr Va- 
rillas's words, whether la Tour died before or after 


the king; but we ſhould be more apt to conclude it 


was before than after: nevertheleſs he died after 


this prince, either of regret, or poiſon, or fear, or 
ſome other way. 3 
Here is a particular which is not diſhonourable to 
Charles IX. That prince one day walking in the 
Tuilleries, and ſeeing a charming fine woman, ſtark- 
naked, ſwim over the river from the Louvre to St 
© Germains, ſtopped to obſerve her; but whilſt his 
eyes, as well as thoſe of the reſt of the court, were fixed 
on the beautiful object, ſhe dived out of ſight, and 
to the ſurface of the water, as ſwift as 
lightning, flew aſhoar, began to wring her hair and 
do what Antipater ſays of Venus: | 


like a Hiſtory. 


with Pharamond. I ſhould rather chooſe Colomiés's 
performance than this. Colomies would have faid 
nothing but what he had taken from ſome book, he 
would have conſulted ſcarce books, and always have 
named his youchers. But this anonymous author who 
hath given us the Hiſtory of the galantries of the 
Kings of France, from the beginning of the monarchy 
to Lewis XIV, hath cited no authors, and has not 
at all prevented our ſuſpecting his book as a Romance. 
The firſt edition is better than the following ones: 
it is more natural and leſs clogged, and looks more 
I happened one day to praiſe it up- 
on that account before the Bookſeller who printed it. 
But he very freely anſwered that he had found by 
the ſale of the book that it was the greateſt fault in 
the work, and that it would be ſupplied in the ſe- 
cond edition. The public did not find (ſaid he) a 
ſufficient number of intrigues and ſurprizing adven- 
tures in that piece, we ſhall inſert enough of them to 
ſatisfy the reader. After this I diſtruſted that per- 
formance more than before. There are ſeveral things 
in it concerning Mary Touchet which I have refuted, 
or have not related, not being ſure that they are not 
the author's invention ; as I judge concerning the do- 
zen of cut-purſes whom he has introduced, that the 
King might ſee the love-letter which his miſtreſs 
had received from another galant, the Biſhop of Va- 
lence's brother (45). 


TOULOUSE, a City of France on the river Garonne, being one of the largeſt 


and moſt antient cities of the weſt, and the ſeat of the ſecond parliament of the kings 


dom, deſerves a very long article; but Mr Moreri and the Author of his Supple- 


ment having deſcribed it at large, I ſhall not dwell upon it. 


I ſhall only ſay that its 


(45) See the In- 
trigues Galantes 
de la Cour de 
France, Tom, i, 
pag. 234, Dutch 


father the Preſident de Lamoignon, whilſt his brother 


Mr de (a) You may 
la Faille publiſhed an excellent diſſertation on this ſubje& (a), when a ſearch was made crit fn a dane 


of it in a quarts 


after the falſe pretenders to nobility (5). The world impatiently expects the continuation book of Mr 
of the Annals of Toulouſe, which that illuſtrious Writer hath compoſed (c). This City concerniog no. 


cerning no- 


which hath always abounded with learned men (d), and does ſtill as much as ever (e), did bility. 
very well deſerve the eſtabliſhment [A] of the Academy of the Belles Leitres erected (0 That is about 


there. the year 1666. 


(c) Mr de Beauval ſpoke of the frſt volume of thoſe Annals, September 1688, pag. 3, & ſeg. See allo the Journal des 
Sgavans, of the 19th of April, 1688; (d) See Balzac, in the laſt page of his Oeuvres diverſes, and Sorberiana, 
at the word Toulouſe. (e) The Paris ftage and the French academy may witneſs it. 


[4] De eflabliſhment of the Academy of the Belles 
Lettres erected there.] Mr de Baſville (1), who in the 
Provinces over which he has been appointed inten- 
dant has ſhewn himſelf a ſon worthy of his illuſtrious 


the Belles Lettres (3). The ſociety of the Floral Games (z) See the 
alarmed at this deſign, publiſhed ſome memoirs. to Fournal des S;a- 
engage the city to let things remain in their preſent vans, of the 
poſture. Theſe memoirs were refuted ; the uſeleſſneſs "mn 2 Septem- 
of thoſe games was ſhewn, and the neceſſity of eftabliſh- Cg. 29s Pal: 
ing an Academy for the Belles Lettres in Toulouſe was ; 5 
urged, that the happy genius's which that city produces 

might be furniſhed with an opportunity of perfefing 


the Advocate-General (2) ſhews himſelf worthy of the 
lame honour in the parliament of Paris, contributed 
very much to this new eſtabliſhment. He reſolved 


. to change the Floral Games of Toxlmſt into an Academy of themſelves in eloquence, It was aſſerted that that cih 
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(4) Ibid. pag, 
668, 


(5) Journal des 
Scavans, of the 


ſeventh of F. ebru- 


ary, 1695, fag. 
108, Dutch Edit. 


where this 1s 


might furniſh a great many ſuljects to imitate the Aca- 
demiſts of the other cities of the realm, and a long /ift 
of excellent genius's which Toulouſe has produced was 
collected (4). To know whether theſe reaſons were 
effectual we need only read the following paſſage ex- 
tracted out of one of Mr Couſin's Journals. The 
Floral Games of Toulouſe have been at laſt erected in- 
© to an Academy, the letters patents for that purpoſe 
< were ſealed at the end of the laſt year. This ſo- 
« ciety is compoſed of thirty five perſons eminently 
« diſtinguiſhed for their merit and learning. They 
« will diſtribute two prizes annually, out of the rents 
of the Floral Games, which are conſiderable (5). 
Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary I have been 
informed by the Journal des Sawvans of the 11th of 
June 1696, that it was not long after the eftabliſh- 
ment of the French Academy that Mr Pelliſſon, a 


ſaid to have been avas then at Toulouſe, formed a ſcheme of a ſociety defigned 


taken out of a 
letter written 


to the ſame end; which yet aas not brought to perfedtion 


from Montauban 77/1 the year 1688, when fome learned men began to meet 


the 12th of De- 
cember 1695, 

It ſhould be 
1694 ; and ob- 
ſerve that theſe 
words laft year 
relate not to the 
date of the letter, 
but to that of 
the Journal. 


(6) Journal des 
Scavans, 1696. 
pag. 426, Dutch 
Edit, 


(7) Ibid. Pag. 
47. 


(8) Now Dean 
of the Preſidial. 


(9) Father of 
Mr Campunaut, 
Regius Profeſſor 
of the Civil- 
Law. 


(10) He is Pro · 
feſſor of Philo- 
ſophy. See cita- 
tion (132), of 
the article RO- 
RARIUS, 


(a) Cicero, Tuſ- 
cul. lib. iv, 

ol, m. 270, B. 
See alſo lib. ii, 
de Finibus, fol. 
219, D. 


at the houſe of Mr Carriere, chief Tuſtice and Preſident 
of the prefidial court of that city, which they continued 
to do till the year 1694, when they removed to Mr de 
Mondran, a gentleman whoſe houſe was more conveni- 
ently fituate (6). That thoſe who defire to know who 
were the perſons that compoſed this ſociety, and what 
their exerciſes were, may be informed of it by reading the 
anſwer of Mr de Mariel, one of the members and the worthy 
ſecretary of this ſociety, which he cauſed to be printed at 
Montauban in 1692, to take off the diſadvantageous i m- 
preſſions which the author of a Memoir againſt this eſta- 
bliſhment endeavoured to make, under the pretence of de- 
ending the Floral Games. That the gentlemen who aſſiſt 
at theſe Academical Conferences, frequently compoſe in 
werſe and proſe, pieces in honour of the King and on other 
important ſubjefs ; ſeveral of which have been printed 
and met with a general applauſe. Their zeal went con- 
frderably farther in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
ninety four, when they beflowed a prize of a gold 


medal amounting to the value of twelve piſtoles (7). All 


this and ſeveral other particulars much redounding to 
the glory of theſe gentlemen, are mentioned in an ex- 
tract of a letter from Toulouſe, publiſhed by Mr Cou- 
fin author of the Journal des Sawans, I have received 
from that city a long manuſcript memoir, the ſub- 
ſtance whereof I ſhould very willingly inſert here, if 
the Printer could give me time to write for and receive 
the information which IJ want. But as I did not ex- 
amine this memoir till two days before I ſent this 
article to the Preſs, I cannot wait for that informa- 
tion: I am therefore obliged to confine myſelf to a 
few extracts, by which the reader may eaſily perceive 
that the Academy erected at Toulouſe, is diſtinct from 
the ſociety in which the academical conferences men- 


tioned in the Journal des Sawans of the 11th of June 


1696, were held. 


Theſe conferences began in two different places at | 


Toulouſe in 1640, at Mr de Malepeires (8), and at 
Mr de Campunaut's (9) : but theſe two ſocieties united 
at Mr de Garrigis's counſellor of the preſidial court, 
and choſe for their director Mr de la Garde, who had 
rendered himſelf equally famous for his Latin Poetry, and 


his excellent diſcoveries in natural Philoſophy; for he 


avrote againſt Ariſtotle's forms and accidents before Gaſ- 
ſendus's works appeared. Mr Donneville, Preſident au 
Mortier, re-eſtabliſhed theſe literary exerciſes in a 
much more conſpicuous manner in the year 1667, 
Mr de Nolet, Treaſurer of France, ſome time after eſta- 
bliſhed regular conferences in his own houſe under 
the direction of Mr Bayle (10) Doctor of Phyſic ; and 


* 
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Mr _ made excellent diſcourſes in theſe conferen- 
ces on Des Cartes's ſyſtem, Another ſociety was af- 
terwards formed in the college de Foix, and they be- 
gan to erect an Academy of Wits. The ſociety of 
the Floral Games did not reliſh this project, and an 
anonymous author wrote a tract to prove it impracti- 
cable. Mr Martel a member of the Academy of the 
Ricovrati at Padua, refuted him in a book (ii), the 


extract of which is extant in the Journal des Savans N 


of the 14th of September 1693. He in conjunction 
with Mr de Carriere (12) and Mr de Malepeire form- 
ed regular conferences which continued to the 
1698. Mr Pellifſon, who with Mr de Malepeire 

had formerly laid the foundation of ſuch literary 
exerciſes at 'Toulouſe, could not ſee this happy re- 


ſure as his own work, ſince he had formed the firſt 
plan of it, and fince the illuſtrious magiſtrate, 
whom he had formerly aſſociated in the firſt con- 
ferences, had ſo large a ſhare and was ſo much con. 
cerned in the reviving of them. 'This great man 
continually bent on the improvement of polite learn- 
ing, ſuggeſted to the authors of theſe new exerciſes 
the erection of their ſociety into an Academy of the 
* Belles Lettres, to be firmly eftabliſhed at Toulouſe. 
He offered his intereſt, flattering himſelf with rea- 


eſtabliſhment, without looking on it in ſome mea- 


(IT) Printed at 
ONtauban. ; 
1692. ka 


(12) Now Chi ] 
year Tuftice, 22 


ſon that he was able to procure the ſame advantage 


c 

for Toulouſe, which he had formerly obtained, 
even in a conjuncture leſs favourable, in behalf of 
Soiſſons. To further this deſign he engaged the 
Prince du Mayne, Governor of Languedoc, to be their 
protector, who preſented a petition to the King, 


ſupplicating his Majeſty to approve the project and 


execution of that deſign. It was in acknowledg- 


ment of ſo ſignal a fayour that Mr Richebourg, a 
member of this ſociety, had the honour to addreſs 
an ingenious fable to this Prince. . .. .. This piece 
of Poetry alarmed ſome of the gentlemen of the 
Floral Games . . . . and then their ſociety, favoured 
by ſeveral illuſtrious magiſtrates who were members 
of it, fearing the new Academy would be erected on 
the ruins of theirs, which had the management of 
a conſiderable fund, took the moſt proper meaſures 
to get it eſtabliſhed by letters patents under the pro- 
tection of the Chancellors of France. They pre- 


ſerved as much as poſſible the name and cuſtoms it 


eſtabliſhment : for beſides that by their ſtatutes theſe 
gentlemen are reſtrained from printing any thing in 
the name of the ſociety, or returning any thanks 
on their reception, of the four prizes diſtributed, 
three, and even one of the moſt conſiderable, are 
appointed for Poetry. The gentlemen of the aca- 
demical conferences redoubled their zeal to perfect 
their ſtudies ; and as they had particularly in view 
eloquence, antiquities, and all that relates to the 
Belles Lettres, they choſe 'Terence's Comedies and 
Quintilian, for the ſubjet of their conferences. 
Mr de Mondran, 'Treaſurer of France, who had an 
houſe very conveniently ſituated in the middle of 
the city, offered it to them for the performance of 
their enereiſes , | . 
The author of the memoir from whence I have 
extracted all this, concludes with ſaying that thoſe 
conferences, which would not have been interrupted on 
any other account than the death of ſeveral worthy mem- 
bers, may, it is hoped, be revived in a junfure ſo fa- 
wvourable to the ſciences as the general peace which pre- 


vails throughout Europe (13). 
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TRABEA (QuinTvs) a Comic Poet, ſome of whoſe verſes are cited by Cicero (a). 
The piece which he intituled Ergaſtulum, is cited by Nonnius Marcellus (b). Aulus Gel- 
lius informs us that Vulcatius Sedigitus gave him the eighth place among the ten Comic 
Poets of antient Rome (c). Muretus's fraudulent impoſition on the great Scaliger [A]. 


(5) Noniaus Marcell. Vece Rarenter, pag. m. 515+ 


[4] Muret's fraudulent impoſition on the great Scali- 
ger.] 1 ſhall collect ſeveral paſſages relating to this 
fact. Scaliger at the age of eighteen valued him- 
* ſelf on diſcerning the different manners of writing 
© of all ages. Muretus to intrap him, made ſome 
* verſes which he ſhewed him, pretending that he had 
© received them from Germany, and that they were 
* tranſcribed from an old manuſcript. Scaliger after 


which 


(e) Aulus Gellius, 1b. xv, cap. xxiii. 


having attentively read them, aſſured him without 
heſitation that Trabea an antient comic Poet Was 
the author of them: and continuing in the ſame 
opinion that his conjecture was infallible, he after- 
wards cited theſe verſes as written by this antient 
© Poet in his commentary on Varro, Muretus laughed 
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(13) This was 
written in the 
beginning of the 
year 1700. 


(1) Coſtar, Apo 


« at it heartily, without the leaſt reſerve (1).” Co- jog. pag: 35! 


ſtar having expreſſed himſelf thus, in his Wr 
1 


304 


(2) Theſe 
quirds th 
qoanting 
tum pro! 
tentiæ e 
tiam, ty 


quia vol 


dum not 
Scaliger 
afterwa 


fix pret 


g:r(es of 


(3) Cc 
ſupra, 
in his 


22 Mr 


(4) B 
Var, | 


ut, 5 
0 N 
thr, k 
bag. 


his was 

1 in the 
ing of the 
700. 


Coſtar, Apo 


Pag 3522 


(2) Theſe are the 
quirds that are 
wanting here : 
tum propter ſen- 
tentiæ elegan- 
tam, tum etiam 


quiz vulgo non- 


dum noti ſunt, 
Scaliger gives 
afterwards the 
fix pretended 


g:rles of Trabea, 


3) Coftar, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 419, 
in bis ſecond letter 
t Mr de Heurles, 


(4) Borremans, 
Var. Lect. cap. 
ut, Pag. * 


(5) Nicius Ery- 
thr, Pinac, * 
bag. 12. 


(6) Seriverius, 
Animaqv. in 
Vigilium Ve. 
Ner's, pag, 466, 
6 7. Tractatus 
4 Titulus Bau- 


U Amores, 


TRA 


did afterwards more particularly explain in a letter 
the circumſtances of that fact. Theſe verſes of Mu- 
« retus,, falſely aſcribed to the antient comic Poet 
Trabea, deſerve indeed your impatient deſire to ſee 
them. As I have the honour to know you, I dare 
ſay that you will learn them by heart; for they 
elegantly expreſs a moral and frequently uſeful re- 
flexion. 
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Here, ſi querelis, ejulatu, fletibus, 

Medicina fieret miſeriis Mortalium, 

Auro parandz lacrumz contra forent. 

Nunc hæc ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 
Quàm nænia Præſicæ ad excitandos Mortuos. 
Res turbidæ conſilium, non fletum expetunt. 


Were moans, or cries, or tears, a cure 
For all thaſe ills which men endure, 
Then tears for money ſhould be bought, 
And awould by every one be fought. 
Now, Maſter, theſe ſtand us in ſtead 
No more than fongs to raiſe the dead. 
Advice is needful in diftreſs, 

Whining affords us no redreſs. 


Scaliger cited theſe verſes in his commentary on 


Varro de Re Ruſtica, page 211 of Henry Stephens's 
edition. Producam autem, faith he, locum ve- 


loquendi genus uſurpatur, &c (2). (He 7s ſpeaking of 
the phraſe, auro contra) Quis enim tam averſus a 
Muſis, tamque humanitatis expers, qui horum ver- 
ſuum publicatione offendatur, &c. - - - {hall quote 
a paſſage from the play Harpace of the antient comic 
Poet Trabea, where this manner of ſpeaking is 
uſed, &c. for who is ſuch an enemy to the Muſes, 
and ſo void of humanity, as to be offended with the 
publication of theſe verſes. Muretus bragged of 
having deceived that great man who thought him- 
{elf infallible, and Scaliger ſenſibly touched by 
this cheat, revenged himſelf by the following di- 
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ſtich. 


1 ; 


Qui rigid fammas evaſerat ante Toloſæ 
Muretus, fumos vendidit ille mihi. 


Muretus, who had from the flames cap d free, 
Of rig rous Tholouſe, fold the ſmoke to me. 


You underſtand what he means by the flames of 
the ſevere Toulouſe, and have not forgot that Muretus 
was accuſed before the parliament of that city of a 
crime, which is puniſhed by fire. You will be 
glad to know too that Scaliger ſuppreſſed theſe 
verſes of Muretus in the ſecond edition of his com- 
mentary (3). | ; | 
Mr Borremans ſhould not have faid that this ſnare 
was laid for Julius Cæſar Scaliger (4). What is ſaid 
of this pretended pailage of Trabea, being an epigram, 
is as groundleſs. * Joſeph. Scaliger, cui ille (Muretus) 
verba dederat, atque epigramma recens a ſe compo- 
* ſitum pro vetere obtruſerat, &c (5). - - - Foſeph 
Scaliger, on whom Muret had impoſed, and obtruded 
* a modern epigram written by himſelf, for an antient 
* one, &c.“ It was a paſlage in a ſcene of a comedy. 
See Mr Menage in the 83d chapter of the Anti- 
Baillet, where you will find ſeveral curious things 
concerning this fact, but not the whole paſſage of 
Scaliger. I cannot believe that Menage purpoſely 
omitted it. I ſuſpect that he had not by him the 
commentary on Varro; for if he had known that it 
contains another ſnare into which this great Critic 
fell, I am apt to think he had freely cited it. I 


c 
c 
. 
« 
0 
c 
c 


have not that edition of Scaliger's commentary, but 


on the credit of Scriverius I ſhall venture to affirm 


that immediately after the words cited by Coſtar are 


the following (6). * Quod fi hi placent, non grava- 
© bor, & alios ejuſdem notæ, ſed alius Poetæ, adhi- 
* bere, qui tanquam ſuperiorum gemini & germani 
* funt. Sunt autem Accii, veteris ac graviſſimi Tra- 
gici, ex Oenomao : 


teris Comici Trabeæ ex Fabula Harpace, ubi hoc 


„ Wm g g. A A 8:8 


which made him cite ſome verſes of Trabea's which were of a much later —_ de- 
| rves 


Nam ſi lamentis allevaretur dolor, 
Longoque fletu minueretur miſeria, 

Tum turpe lacrumis indulgere non foret, 
Fractaque voce Divùm obteſtare fidem, 
Tabifica donec pectore exceſſet lues. 

Nunc hz neque hilum de dolore detrahunt, 
Potiuſque cumulum miſeriis adjiciunt mali, 
Et indecoram mentis mollitiem arguunt. 


Qui verſus hactenus latuerunt, eoſque nunc primum 
in vulgus publicamus, quorum priores Trabeæ mihi 
ad verbum è Philemone (vel Menandro, ſecundum 
alios) mutuati videntur : qui eandem ſententiam 
extulit: EI T Saxpu* , &. Hæc illuſtris he- 
ros, qui poſteaquam dolum perſenſit, præ indigna- 
tione hoc diſtichon, quod mihi de manu in manum 
vivus videnſque olim tradidit, ex tempore luſit: 


_ oy * - * * La) A 


Qui rigidz flammas evaſerat ante Toloſz, 
F alſidico fumos vendidit ore mihi. 


Virum diſertum deſignans, cujus nomini heic parco. 
Heroe (æterno, heu, doctorum omnium dolore) de- 
functo, incidi in Poſthuma quædam ſcripta M. A. 
M. C. R. (7) & inter poemata repperi hæc. 


AFFICTATRAB EK. 
Here, fi querelis, ejulatu, fletibus, &c. 


prorſus eadem cum iis quæ ſupra recitavi. Illud 
alterum ex Aa Oenomao fragmentum nuſquam 


Commentario : ubi Trabez & Actii hos verſus, ele- 
gantes & memoria digniſſimos (ut ipſe vocat) pro- 
ducit, tranſcriptos & mutuatos ex Notis Scaligeri. 
But if theſe are agreeable, 1 ſhall add fome others 
of the ſame ſort, but done by another Poet, which are, 
as it were, the twins and brothers of the former. 


They are thoſe of Accius, an antient and very worthy 
tragic Poet, from the Oenomaus: 8 


Could lamentations eaſe our grief, 
Or many tears give us relief, 
No ſhame it would be for us to moan, 
And in our prayers to figh and groan, 
"Till GOD ſhould ſend us a delivery 1 
From waſting plague or other miſery. 
But now we know all this is vain, 
And rather adds unto our pain. | 
And thoſe that are that away inclin d 
 Shew a baſe effeminate mind. 


« Which werſes have been hitherto unknown, and are 
* now firſt publiſhed by me; the former, done by Tra- 


395 


(7) Thoſe five 
letters fignify, 
Marci Antonit 
Mureti Civis Ro- 


mani - 


comparet : præterquam in Ritterſhuſii ad Oppianum 


« bea, ſeem to me to be borrowed verbatim from Phile- 


* mon (or according to others, Menander ) : who expreſ- 
« ſed the ſame ſentiment: If tears to us, &c. Thus 
* ſpeaks that illuſtrious man, who, when he perceived 
the trick that was put upon him, out of revenge made 
the following diſtich extempore, which he himſelf for- 


* merly delivered to me, 


He from the flames of harſh Tholouſe got free, 
And with a lie, he fold the ſmoke to me. 


Meaning a certain learned man, whoſe name I here 
« forbear mentioning. That illuſtrious perſon being dead 
© (to the forrow of all learned men) I happened to meet 
* qavith ſome poſthumous writings of M. A. M. C. R. 
* ( Marc Antony Muretus a Citizen of Rome) and 
* amongſt the Poems found the following. 


FALSELY ASCRIBED TO TRABEA. 


Were moans, or cries, or tears, a cure, &C. 


* Exadth the ſame as I haue above recited. We other 
fragment out of Accius's Oenomaus is no where to be 
« found but in Ritterſhufius's commentary on Oppianus : 
« avherein he quotes thoſe werſes of Trabea and Accius, 

* which 


ſeryes to be mentioned here. 
Buchnerus (4). 


(d) Voce Præfica, fol, 1128. See Muretus's Poems, pag. 50, Edit, Lipſ. 1672, 


* ewhich he calls elegant and moſt worthy of remem- 
« brance, and which he tranſcribed. and borrowed from 
© the annotations of Scaliger I have not concluded 
this citation with Scaliger's words, 'but choſe to con- 
tinue it by citing thoſe which Scriverius adds to them, 
becauſe they afford matter for two critical remarks. 
In the firſt place you ſee that Scaliger's diſtich is other- 
wiſe expreſſed than Mr Baillet after Nicius Erythrzus 
has quoted it (8), and otherwiſe than Mr Menage 
cites it (9) from the collection of Scaliger's Poems pub- 
liſhed by Scriverius from Scaliger's originals. In the 
ſecond place we plainly ſee that Scriverius was igno- 
rant that the pretended verſes of Accius were any 
where elſe to be found than in Scaliger and Ritter- 
ſhuſius his copyer. But we ſhall immediately ſee that 
they were inſerted in an edition of Muretus's Poems 
publiſhed two years after Scaliger had publiſhed his 
commentary on Varro. Here is the proof of it (10): 
Muretus cauſed them to be printed in his collection 
of Poems of Aldus's edition in 1575, with this note: 


(8) Baillet Ju- 
gem. ſur les 

P octes, numb, 
I333,cttes it thus : 
Qui flammas ri- 
gidæ vitaverat 
ante Toloſæ 
Rumetus, fumos 
vendidit illi mihi. 


(9) Menage, An- 
ti-Baillet, chap, 
Ixxxiii, cites it 
thus : Qui rigidæ 
flammis evaſerat 


ante Toloſz, Plutarcho & à Stobæo acceptam, animi cauſsa ex- 


„ BagtR primere tentaſſem, & dicendi genere, & numero, 
mihi. veterum Latinorum fimillimo : Placuit etiam expe- 
riri, nunquid eandem comicè explicare poſſem. Vi- 

| (10) Menage, ſum eſt utrumque non infeliciter ſucceſſiſſe. Per jo- 


ibid. Note that 


* cites all theſe Cum itaque prioribus verſibus Accij, poſterioribus 


6 
2 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
© Trabez nomen aſcripſi, ut experirer aliorum judicia, 
* 
o 
(1 
6 
6 
6 
6 


ver ſes of Mure- s tt pt By 1 . 
tas. & viderem num quis in eis inefſet vetuſtatis ſapor. . 
| Nemo repertus eſt qui non ea pro veteribus accepe- n TO 
rit. Unus etiam, & eruditione & judicio acerrimo Then abe ſhould purchaſe tears with gold, 
præditus, repertus eſt, qui ea a me accepta pro ve- To give us a relaſe. | 
teribus publicaret. Ne quis igitur i ampliùs fallatur, But now, O maſter, in diſtreſs 
& rem totam detegendam, & carmina ipſa hic ſub- NV help from 0 ER | 
< jicienda duxi. of | For, whether did you mourn or not, 
Al Accio. 2 1t till will be the ſame. 
. M in then fhould we lament and cry? 
Nam fi lamentis, c. hes bs wiv the AP 
Sn | at do wwe thereby gain: 
1 bs | Nothing: but e' en as fruit from trees, 
HERE, ff guerelis, c. 3 | 
8 tears proceed from pain. 
< - - - - As had attemptetd for my diverſion to expreſs a | 
* reflexion of Philemon, an old Greek Comic Poet, and 
adopted by Plutarch and Stobæus, in flile and werſe 
«© like the antient Romans; I thought fit likewiſe to try, 
« ewhether I could explain it in a comic ſtile. In both 
aubich I imagined I ſucceeded pretty well, And there- Pl etended Trabea (13). 
© fore out of pleaſantry 1 aſcribed the former verſes to 
© Accius, and the latter to Trabea, that I might know 
© the opinions of others, and ſee whether they ſavoured 
© of antiquity. Ewery body took them to be antient. There , 
bas likewiſe a man of great learning and penetration, taken him for an antient Poet (15). 
abo having received them from me, publiſhed them * 
© as ſuch. But that none may be furtber deceived, 1 
* thought proper to diſcover the whole matter, and ſubjoin 
Here the werſes themſelves. 4 
Falſely aſcribed to Accius. 
Could lamentations, &c. 
8 | 7 6). 
Falſely aſcribed to Trabea. - 3-54.19) 
Were moans, &c. 
Theſe words of Muretus dete& a miſtake contained 
in the paſſage which is in the beginning of this remark. 
Mr Coſtar imagined that Scaliger ventured to find a 
TRAE RB ACH, a ſmall town in the Palatinate, with a caſtle ſituated on a rock, vt»: 
is the chief place of a Bayliwick in the county of Spanheim. Ir ſtands on the river 
Moſelle, over-againſt Mont-Royal, between Triers and Coblentz. The Spaniards put 
2 garriſon in it in the year 1632. The Swedes took it in 1635 and delivered it to the 
French. But by the treaty of Munſter it was reſtored to it's former poſſeſſors. The 
PI French ſeized on it ſome time after the peace of Nimeguen, and fortified it with Mont- 


from che Dutch Royal. Both thoſe places were reſtored by the treaty of Ryſwick in the year 1697, upon 
condition they ſhould be diſmantled (a). The French, under the command of Count 
of Inna x705, Tallard, became maſters of Traerbach, after a ſiege of ſome days in November 1702. 


Gazette of Ley- 
_ gen, of the ninth 


3 


The ſame miſtake is to be found in the Lexicon of 


Cham veteris Comici Græci Philemonis ſententiam a 


B E. A. 


father for the Latin verſes communicated to him; 
Mr Coſtar, I ſay, fancied that this great critic, not 
content to receive them as a fragment of an antient 
author, peremptorily decided that it was a part of a 
certain dramatic piece of 'Trabea. But Muretus ſhews ' 
that the fact was not ſo, but that he himſelf produced 
theſe lines as the verſes of that antient Poet. Scaliger 
was only deceived by giving credit to Muretus's 
words. As for the reſt, he clearly ſaw they were an 
imitation of ſome Greek verſes in Plutarch (11), which (11) Plut. 4, 
in Amyot's verſion run thus: Conſol. ad Api. 
8 | lon, Pag. 105. 


Si nos mal-heurs les larmes gueriſſoyent, 

Et ſi nos maux incontinent ceſſoyent 

Que l'on auroit larmoye tendrement, 

Au poids de Por payees cherement 

En un mal-heur les larmes devroyent eftre : 

Mais mainteriant les afaires, mon maiſtre, 

N'y penſent point, & n'y jettent point l' il: 

Ains ſoit, ou non, que tu pleures en dueil, 

Par ne lairront d'aller la meſme voye. 

Qu'eſt- il beſoin done que noſtre zil larmoye ? 

Qu'y gagnons-nous ? Rien : mais douleur produit, 
Comme arbres font, des larmes pour ſon fruit. 


(1) Di 
Samm 
Hiſtoi 
Grego 
283. 


(2) N 
284 3 
ſerves 
learne 
whet} 
mon 
the d 
this is 
and v 
found 
the u 
Joanr 
cenus, 
ten b) 
not. 


our mifortunes tears could cure 


* No 
has u 
man 
has 1 
fact, 
howe 
merk 
Jan's 
d no 
neitht 


Scaliger was more excuſable on this occaſion than wong jocg. 
when he took the oration de duplici concordia, for a ments in attri- 
performance of Juſtus Lipſius (12), for nothing better buting books to 
reſembles the verſes of the antients than thoſe of the ey or ſuch an 
But the oration falſly attri- 
buted to Juſtus Liphus (14), is not like any of that 


writer's works. The Poet Apollonius Collatius hath ("7 ** 3 


ligerana at the 


nothing in him which looks like antiquity, and yet word Lipfur. 
Scaliger and ſeveral other very good critics have 
Add to this (13) See Bon- 
Mr Colomies words. I have heard Mr Voſſius ſay, 
that Boxhornius corrected and commented on a ſa- 
tire de Lite, which he believed to be antient, but 1 . tht 
was written by the Chancellor de I Hoſpital. This 1, 5 
to my great ſatisfaction I afterward found true. the article GOL- 
* Priczus an Engliſh Critic is guilty of the ſame DAST. 
* fault in his commentary on Apuleius's Apology, 
A Madrigal of Menage paſſed for 
Taſſo's: It is in the CXXxXIIId chapter of the Anti- „. 795, Edt. 
baillet, and the Hiſtory of this Innocent Cheat is inſerted 1 470. Ser ale 
in the ſame Author's Maſcolanxe. Muretus complains 2% ie CUL- 
that he was wrongfully accuſed of being the author of LATIUS. 
ſome letters and poems (17). Compare with this the re- 
marks [MA] and [Y] of the article ERASMUS. 


gars, letter crix, 
to Camerarius. 


(15) See Barthi- 


us in Claudian. 


(16) Colomits, 
Opuſ. page 1. 
123. 0 


17) Murer. 
(17 1 , Ib. is 


The 


Jlomits, 
age . 


ſuret. ; 


3 libs is 


| 283 
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TRAERBACH TRA IAN. 


The allies retook it in December 1704, and met with more reſiſtance than they had 


expected 4A ] 


IA] The allies . . . . met with more reſiſtance than they 
had expected.] They inveſted it on the third of No- 
vember 1704, and began to cannonade it the ſixteenth 
or ſeyenteenth of the ſame month. The Baron de 
Troſgné, a Brigadier in the Dutch army, and di- 
rector of the attacks, boaſted that he would carry the 
place in ſive or ſix days, as it was ſaid in all the 
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Gazettes. However, the caſtle ſtill held out the 


tenth of December, when the baron was killed by 
a muſquet ſhot, and did not capitulate till the eigh- 
teenth. The Governor of Traerbach and the Major 
were killed during the fiege. A very honourable ca- 
pitulation was granted to the garriſon. | 


or 
CI 
6 


Moſt learned men of the Romiſh communion now refüte the ſtory which wit ſo much 


cried up, that the ſoul of this Emperor was delivered from hell by the prayers of 


Pope Gregory [A]. 


[4] The flory which was 7 much cried up, that the 


foul of this Emperor was delivered from hell by the prayers 


(ij Dionyſius de 
Sammarth. 
Hiſtoire de St 
Gregoire, Pag . 
283. 


(2) Ibid, Pag. 
284 ; but he ob- 
ſerves that the 
learned doubt 
whether the ſer- 
mon concerning 
the dead, where 
this is aſſerted, 
and which is 
found amongſt 
the works of 
Toannes Damaſ- 
cenus, was writ- 
ten by him or 


1 not. 


No author that 
has writ the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, 

has related this 
fact, which was 
however very re- 


merkable. Tra- 


Jan's panegyriſts 
do not mention it 
neither 0 


(3) 1bid, pag. 
(4) Ibid, ; 
284. — 
(5) Ibid, pag. 
3 . 


(b) Ibid. pap, 
284. Pg 


I Bollandus, on 
the laſt chapter, 
of the Life of 


dt Gregor 
Y, b 
aul 3 


4 Autore ano + 
mo ſed it n. 


Ultono, ſay they, 


of Pope Gregory.) Paul and John Diaconus, who wrote 
the life of St Gregory, give an account of that af- 
fair (1). It is moreover aſſerted by St Fohn of Da- 
maſcus (2). The ſtory is related in this manner. 
st Gregory paſling Trajan's ſquare, which that prince 
© cauſed to be adorned with ſtately edifices, where the 


principal actions of his life were repreſented, ſtop- 


© ped particularly to confider a baſſo relievo, which 
«© deſcribed the favour he did to a poor widow “. 
* This emperor marching at the head of his army, 
and being obliged to uſe great diſpatch, a very old 
and poor widow came to beſeech him with tears in 
her eyes, to revenge the death of her ſon who had 
been murdered. Trajan promiſed her that when he 
returned from his expedition he would do her ju- 
ſtice. But, Sir, ſays the widow, if you ſhould be 
killed in the battle, of whom may I expect it afler- 
wards? Of my ſucceſſor, anſwered Trajan. What 
evill it fignify to you, Great Emperor, replied the wo- 
man, that any other than yourſelf render me juſtice ? Is 
it not better that you ſhoutd do this good action yourſelf, 
than leave another to do it? It is ſaid, that the empe- 
ror being then moved at the tears of that poor mother, 
and perſwaded by her reaſons, alighted from his horſe, 


commanded thoſe who were accuſed of the murder of 


exact cognizance of the whole affair: and tho' the prin- 
cipal officers of his army urged him very much, yet he 
would not continue his march till he had determined 
it. He ordered a conſiderable ſum of money to be 
paid to the widow, but ſpared the lives of the cri- 


minals. St Gregory, add they, touched with this 


ation of juſtice and charity, prayed to God with 
many tears and groans, to take pity on that empe- 
ror. Being gone from thence to pray at St Peter's 
tomb, he there ſhed again a great many tears, and 
remained long in prayer on the ſame ſubject. Soon 
after he knew he had not prayed in vain : for fal- 
ling into a ſleep, rather extatical than natural, God 
revealed to him that his prayers had been heard. 
But at the ſame time commanded him never to 
pray more for perſons that die unbaptized (3). 
John Diaconus, who believed this flory to be true (4), 
and ſaid that it was read in the Feel churches (5), 
owns however that it was not received by the Romans, 
and that it had appeared to them improbable (6). * It 
* ought indeed to be rejected as a fable, that could 
find credit no where but with the Anglo-Saxons, 


« 
o 
c 
o 
o 
c 
: 
6 
c 
c 
c 
* 
6 
c 
the widow's ſon to be brought before him, and took an 
* 
5 
c 
* 
£ 
o 
c 
6 
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Chriſtian religion: for John Diaconus - evidently 
ſhews that it derived its original from them. I am 
ſurpriſed that learned men, who have been employed 
in collecting the acts of the ſaints, far from reject- 


it: I fancy the reaſon why they judged ſo favourably 
of it was, becauſe they believed that the antient 
life of St Gregory, which they publiſhed as the per- 
formance of an anonymous author, was written by 
a cotemporary Hiſtorian, 
clare 4. But that anonymous author is at the ſame 
time called Paul Diaconus, and that cotemporary 
Hiſtorian is of the IXth century, younger than 
St Gregory by about 250 years, as 1 have proved 
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who were as yet ignorant and uninftrufted in the 


ing it, have made a + note to authorize and ſupport | 


as they expreſsly de- 


in the Advertiſement. Cardinal Baronius f has very 
amply refuted this ſtory in the 8th tome of his 
Annals, and after him Cardinal Bellarmin, not to 
mention ſeveral learned Critics of our own time, who 
have ſhewn the abſurdity and dangerous conſequences 
of it. But as that does not hinder people from 
making uſe of it every day, to authorize a very 
pernicious doctrine, and to teach that the interceſ- 
ſion of the holy Virgin ſaves thoſe that belong to 
her, and that wear her livery, even tho' they die 
in mortal fin; I believe, thoſe who love true piety 
will be glad to find this falſity refuted by St Gre- 
* gory himſelf, and by what he ſays in his Dia- 
* logues (7) | 

Sammarthanus recites afterwards divers paſſages of 
the XLIVth chapter of the fourth book of thoſe 
Dialogues, and ſhews thereby that St Gregory did not 
believe it poſſible to deliver a damned ſoul. He re- 
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f Ad an, 604, 
num. 36, & ſeq. 
L. 2. de Purgat, 
c. 8. 


(7) Dionyſius de 
Sammarth. ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 284, 
285, 


futes likewiſe ſome anſwers that might be made in 


favour of the contrary opinion. See alſo page 409 
of his work. He does not think it worth while to 
confute in particular another ſtory which is added 
to the former. It 1s reported, that this Pope felt con- 
tinual pains in his feet and ſtomach, as a puniſhment 
of the ſin he had committed in praying for an em- 
peror that was damned. Father Theophilus Raynauld 


ranks this amongſt the calumnies which have been pub- 


liſhed againſt great men (8). He quotes Toſtatus, who 
in the LVII queſtion on the IVth Book of the Kings 
affirms, that St Gregory then committed a mortal fin. 
He fays, that Alphonſus Ciacconius wrote a treatiſe 
to prove, that this ſtory of Trajan's deliverance was 
true: and adds that Rutilius Benzonius maintain- 


ed the ſame thing in his Speculum Epi ſcoporum, but 


that Melchior Canus, and Soto, had very well con- 
jectured the falſity of that ſtory, and that Baronius, 
Bellarmin and Suarez, and ſeveral other moderns had 
clearly demonſtrated it to be a fable. All the ſub- 
tilties invented to reconcile this pretended deliverance 


(3) Theoph. 
Raynaud. Ho- 
plotheca, 5. 7, 
Serie iii, cap. 
æxxiv, pag. m, 


435 


of Trajan with the irreverſibleneſs of God's decrees 


againſt perſons who are damned, he looks upon as 
meer cavilling : and rejects the reflexion of John Dia- 
conus, that thoſe pains were inflifted on St Gregory, 
as an antidote againſt the pride wherewith he might 
have been puffed up, after ſo great an exploit as re- 
leaſing Trajan's ſoul from the pit of hell. Hoc ſane 
fundamento everſo . . .. præciduntur trice variæ ab 
antiquis Theologis Scholaſticis excogitatæ, ad exponendum 
quo modo ſalwa decretorum divinorum weritate de abyſſo 
nunguam ſeneſcente, (id eft, ut ipſe D. Gregorius AXXIF. 
mor. c. 13. expoſuit, de nulla unquam in inferno re- 
demptione) potuerit vir ſanctus, exorare Trajani a Tar- 
taro ereptionem : quibuſdam dicentibus, Trajanum preci- 
bus ſandti Gregorii ad vitam revocatum egifſe peniten- 
tiam ; quod habet $. Thomas in 4. diſtint. 45. queſt. 2. 
art. 5. ad 5, Aliis aſſerentibus, ſuſpenſam fuiſſe Tra- 


Jani condemnationem, & D. Gregorii oratione impeditam, 


ut videre eſt apud D. Thomam in 1. diſtinct. 43. queſs. 
2. art. 2. ad quintum & queſt. 6. de veritat. artic. 6: 
ad quartum. Nihil horum neceſſarium eft, ſuppoſita nar- 
rationis prædictæ falſtate, que item rewicta, concidit 


quod ait Joannes Diaconus, ægritudines de quibus dixi- 


mus, immiſſas efſe Sancto Gregorio, ne ob eam Trajani 
ereptionem exoratam, tumeret animo (9). 


H TRA PPE 


(9) Id. ibid. 
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(a) Deſcription 
de l' Abbaye de 

la Trappe, pag. 
13, 14, Parts 
edition, 1682, 
It is a letter of 
Mr Felibien, to 
the Ducheſs of 
Liancour, as it 
appears from the 
Journal des Sga- 
vans, of the 28th 
of November, 
1695, Pag. m. 
699. 


(5) Felibien, ibid. 
fag. 15, 16. 


(e) Felibien, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 19. 


(d) By the hands 
of Mr Patrick 
Plunket, Biſhop 
of Armagh, in 
Ireland. 


(1) Felibien, 
Deſcription de 
Abbaye de la 
Trappe, pag. 6, 
& ſeg. printed at 
Paris in 1671, 
and the ſecond 
time in 1682, 


(a) Cicero, Epiſt, 
xiii & xxi, lib. 
wt, ad Famil. 
(85) See the re- 
mark [4]. 


(e) Id. ibid. 
Epift, xit, 
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TRAPPE TREBATIUS. 


TRAPPE, an abbey ſituate in 'a very ſolitary place [A], on the fron- 
tiers of Perche in the dioceſe of Seez, is become very famous ſince the Abbot de Rance 
hath reformed it. He held it in commendam above 25 years, but in 1662, he pro- 
cured an agreement, by virtue of which the Monks of ihe firif Obſervance entered and took 
poſſeſſion of the monaſtery. And the better to encourage their eſtabliſhment, he quitted to them 
the ſeat of Nuiſement which he enjoyed as Abbot in commendam (a). The following year he 
obtained of the king a permiſſion to become regular abbot of this abbey. He took the regular 
habit, and was admitted novice in the monaſtery of our Lady of Perſeigne, of the ftrift Obſer- 
vance of the Ciſtertian order on the 13th of June 1663, being then aged 37 years and five 
months (b). - On the 26th of June following having received his patent from Rome, im- 
Powering him to hold the abbey of la Trappe, as a regular abbot, he made his profeſſion in the 
abbey of Per ſeigne (c). - - - The 3d of July following be received the abbatial benediction (d) - 
in the monaſtery of $t Marlin of Seez, and went to his abbey the 14th day of the ſame 
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month (e). By his natural eloquence and example he prevailed on his Monks to ſubmit () nis. PIR 


to the primitive auſterities of their rule. 


There was not one of them but would follow his 


abbot's ſteps, and in imitation of him abſtain from drinking of wine, eating of eggs and fiſh, 
and apply himſelf io manual labour for three hours every day (F). This abbey was fallen 
into great remiſſneſs of diſcipline. It was founded in the year 1140 [B]. 


[4] © Abbey in à ver ſolitary place.] This abbey is 
ſituated in a large valley. The wood and the hills 
which ſurround it, are diſpoſed as if deſigned to hide 
it from the reſt of the world. They encloſe arable 
lands, plantations of fruit-trees, paſture grounds and 
nine ponds which encompaſs the abbey, and render 
it ſo difficult of acceſs, that it is very hard to come 
at it without a guide, There was heretofore a road 
from Mortagne to Paris behind the walls of the gar- 
den; but tho' it was in the wood, and above five 
hundred paces from the encloſure, and tho' it was not 
poſſible to remove it farther without a vaſt expence, 
yet the Abbot turned it another way, in order to 
render the place round the monaſtery more ſolitary. 
And indeed nothing is more ſo than this deſert : 
For tho' there are ſeveral towns and large villages 
at three leagues diſtance round it, yet to people who 
are there it ſeems to be a lonely and foreign country. 
Silence reigns throughout; and if any noiſe is heard, 
it is only the ruſtling of trees ſhaken by the wind, or 
the brooks running through the pebbles. This abbey 
diſcovers itſelf at going out of the foreſt of Perche, 
when one is coming from the ſouth ; and tho' the 
traveller thinks himſelf very near, he finds it almoſt 
© a mile before he reaches it: But having at laſt de- 
© ſcended the hill, croſſed the heath, And gone on a 
little way amongſt hedges and through ſhady paths 
he comes to the firſt court, where the receiver's 
© apartment is. It is ſeparated from thoſe of the 
Monks by a ſtrong palliſado of pales and thorns, 
* which the Abbot cauſed to be made after he retired 
« thieher (1). 

[B] IL was fallen into great remiſſneſs of diſci- 
pline. It was founded in the year 1140.} I ſhall con- 


tinue to uſe the ſame authors words who furniſhed me 
with the preceding remark. © The abbey of our Lady 
de la Maiſon-Dieu de la Trappe, (for ſo it is called) 
* was founded by Rotrou Earl of Perche, in the year 


Virgin in 1214, by Robert Archbiſhop of Roüen, 
Ralph Biſhop of Evreux, and Sylveſter Biſhop of 
Seez. It felt for a long time the decay of the Ci- 
ſtercian order, and was fallen into the fame irre- 
gularities, in which every body knows ſeveral mo- 
naſteries of that order continue to this day, ſince 


having not yet embraced the ſtrict Obſervance of the 
rule re-eſtabliſhed in France, by the late Cardinal 
de la Rochefoucault, when Mr Armand John Bou- 
thillier de Rance, Doctor of Divinity, chief Almoner 
to the late Duke of Orleans, and Abbot in com- 
mendam of this abbey above twenty-five years, by 
his great care and frequent exhortations, brought 
the Monks of this abbey to conſent, and to requeſt 
that it might be put into the hands of the Fathers 
of the ſtritt Obſervance of the Ciſtercian order, to 


diſcipline. The Abbot de Barbarie of the ſtrict Ob- 
ſervance, and viſitor of the province, being come 
thither, at the requeſt of the Abbot de Rance, with 
a commiſſion from the Abbot de Prieres, Vicar-Gene- 
ral, made an agreement between the Abbot and the 
old Monks of la Trappe the 17th of Auguft 1662, 
which was ratified in the Parliament of Paris the 
16th of February 1663. By virtue of which the 
Monks of the ſtrict Obſervance entred and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the monaſtery (2). | | 
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TREBATIUS (Cavs) firnamed Teſta (a), was a very great Civilian. He 
had a vaſt memory (b), and tho? he profeſſed himſelf an Epicurean (c), he was a man 
of incomparable probity (4). During the war with the Gauls he was received into Julius 


[4] He was received into Fulius C z/ar's favour by 


the recommendation of Cicero . . . . and if he would, might 


(7) Cicero, Epiſt. 
v, lib vii, ad 
Familiar. pag, 
m. 375, 376. 
Note, that in 
the firſt letter of 
the tenth book to 
Atticus, be uſes 
theſe words, 
Trebatii boni viri 
& civis verbis 

te gaudeo eſſe 
delectatum. - - 
Jam glad you 
zbas pleaſed with 
what Twas ſaid 
to you by Treba- 
tius, an excellent 
man, and good 
xen. 


have enjoyed . .. . &c.] Cicero recommended him in the 
following terms: Hunc, mi Czfar, fic velim omni 
tua comitate complectare, ut omnia quæ per me poſſis 
* adduci ut in meos conferre velis, in unum hunc con- 
* feras: de quo tibi homine hæc ſpondeo non illo 
vetere verbo meo, quod, cum ad te de Milone ſerip- 
ſiſſem, jure luſiſti: ſed more Romano, quo modo 
* homines non inepti loquuntur: probiorem hominem, 
* meliorem virum, prudentiorem eſſe neminem. Accedit 
etiam, quod familiam ducit, in jure civili ſingularis 
* memoria, ſumma ſcientia. Huic ego neque tribunatum, 
* neque præfecturam, neque ullius beneficii certum no- 
men peto: benevolentiam tuam & liberalitatem peto : 
* neque impedio, quo minus, ſi tibi ita placuerit, etiam 
* hiſce eum ornes gloriolz inſignibus. Totum denique 
* hominem tibi ita trado de manu (ut aiunt) in manum 
* tuam iſtam, & victoria & fide præſtantem (1), - - - - 


Cæſar's favour by the recommendation of Cicero, and, if he would, might have enjoyed 
the profit of a Tribune's poſt without the exerciſe of that office AJ. Perhaps he would 
not have acquitted himſelf very well in it ; for Cicero ſeems ſometimes a little to reproach 


his 


© I beg of you, my dear Ceſar, to receive this gentle 
* man with all poſſible kindneſs, and to beſlow on him 


alone all the favours my intereſt with you can procure 
for my friends: I will anſwer for him, not in that 
old ſaying which I uſed, when I wrote to you concern- 
ing Milo, and which you juſtly laughed at: but in the 
© Roman way, as wiſe men ſpeak, that there is not a 
Better, honefler or more prudent man living. Beſides, 
he excels in the knowledge of the Civil Law; is en 
© deed with a vaſt memory, and great learning. 4 a0 
© not aſt for him the tribuneſhip, lieutenancy, or any 
particular poſt; 1 only intreat he may have your fa- 
* pour and friendſhip ; and if you thought fit, I ſhould 
© not be againſt his enjoying thoſe titles of honours. In 
* fine, 1 deliver him entirely out of my own hand (as they 
* ſay) into that of your's, excelling in victory and faithful 
© neſs.” This recommendation had great effect, for 
Trebatius might, if he pleaſed, have been an hono- 


rary tribune, and enjoyed the profits of that bigh of- 
1 be: 


4 


1140, and conſecrated under the name of the bleſſed 


the remiſſneſs introduced two hundred years ago, 


re-eſtabliſh the primitive and exact practice of the 


Pag. 11, 


CF) Ibid. p. 22, 


(2) Eelibien, ibid, 
& ſeq, 


d) See the res 
mark [A]. 


P. 22. 


bien, ibid, 


, & ſeq. 


the re« 
4] 


. . 79, 


fice: Ex tuis literis cognovi præproperam quandam 
feſtinationem tuam, & ſimul ſum admiratus cur tri- 
bunatus commoda, demto præſertim labore militiæ 
(2) Len, Epiſt. contemſeris (2). - - - - By your letter 1 find you have 
viii, ejuſd. Libri. been ſomeruhat too precipitate, and withal 1 wonder 
« that you refuſed the profits of the tribuneſhip, eſpecially 
* as you were exempted from the trouble of the ſervice.” 
Cicero foreſaw that he himſelf would prove the greateſt 
tz) Tibi num obſtacle to his fortune (3). He is not the only per- 
imendum fit ne ſon of that turn: How many men are there who 
pe tibi defuiſe yould have riſen, if they had had but patience enough, 
videare, - = © or if they had been importunate, or very aſſuming ? 
thino you ought * ? : 
take care of, [B] Thoſe who ſay that he engaged in Pompey's party, 
which is not to are very much miſtaken | Zazins advanced this falſity, 
te wanting to and was refuted by Rutilius, as William Grotius ob- 
wok: ns , ſerves: Cum bellum civile incrudeſceret partes Cæ- 
10 n gehe. « faris ſemper bona fide ſecutus eſt, ipſumque Cice- 
* ronem monere non deſtitit, ut vel ei ſe conjungeret, 
* Plut, in vita © vel in Græciam proficiſceretur *, Ut mirum vi- 
cer. deri poſſit Zaſium ſcribere, Trebatium Pompeja- 
* narum fuiſſe partium, & Ciceronis interventu in 
(4) Guile, Gro- gratiam receptum: ſed hæc jam Rutilius diluit (4) 
tius, de Vitis hen the civil war broke out, he always faithfully 
lutiſconſ. Page © adhered to Caeſar's party, and conſtantiy adviſed Ci- 
Fe. * cero either to fide with Cæſar, or to go into Greece. 
So it is ſtrange that Zazius ſhould write that he was 
* on Pompey's fide, and received into favour by the re- 


© commendation of Cicero: but this has been already 


* confuted by Rutilius. * Suetonius relates, 1. That 

Trebatius adviſed Julius Cæſar to riſe when the ſena- 

tors went to him in the temple of Venus: 2. That 

Cæſar diſapproving his counſel, ſhewed him ſome cold- 
% Admonentem neſs (5). This ſhows that our Civilian was a favourite 
C. Trebatium of Julius Cæſar. 


ut alfurgeret mi- [C] Aiguſtus, being in doubt concerning the validity 
ann ahi, of codicils, authorized the uſe of them by the advice 
aten. in Jul,. + Of Trebatius.] Bertrandus's words are, Cæterum 
cap. Ixxviii, Juſtinianus in F. 1. de jure codicil. in Inſtitut. re- 
fert, Auguſtum, cum de codicillorum viribus dubi- 
taret, qui antea in uſu non fuerant, convocaſſe ſa- 
© pientes viros, inter quos Trebatium, cujus tunc maxi- 
ma auctoritas erat, & quæſiſſe, an non abſonans a 
juris ratione codicillorum uſus eſſet, recipique poſſit: 
* Trebatium id ſuaſiſſe Auguſto, quod diceret, utiliſſi- 
* mum ac neceſſarium civibus eſſe, propter magnas & lon- 
gas peregrinationes quæ apud veteres fuiſſent; ubi ſi 
quis teſtamentum facere non poſſet, tamen codicillos 
(6) Bertrandus, poſſet (6). - - - - - Fuſtinian relates, that Auguſtus, 
(e Juriſperitis, © doubting of the walidity of codicils, which had not been 


10. 1 pag, Ms 


250, * formerly in uſe, conſulted ſome able Civilians, among ſt 


© avhom was Trebatius, a man of great reputation at 


* that time, and aſked whether the practice of codicils 
* Iwas not contrary to law, and whether it might be au- 
* thorized : That Trebatius adviſed Auguſtus to authorize 
* it, ſaying that it was wery uſeful and neceſſary to the 
© Roman citizens, on account of their great and long 
* journies into foreign countries, where one might make 
* codicils, if he coul.! not make à will.” Mr Menage 
rejects the thought of Heinfius, who pretends to prove, 
that Trebatius's opinions are moſt times condemned in 
non, the Pandects: Longe plura ſunt, ſaith Mr Menage (7), 
A rains in quibus Trebatii ſententiam ſequuntur cæteri Juris 

e nmterpretes, & omnino falſa eſt Heinſiana Sententia. 
- - - - There are many more things in aubich the opi- 
nion of Trebatius is followed by the other Civilians, 
and the opinion of Heinſius is entirely falſe.” It is cer- 


J. Menagius, 


4 
. 


1 


TRE BAT I US. 


his want of bravery (e); and doubtleſs it was only his learned converſation which end eared ( 5.. pertrans 
him to Cæſar and his friends. Several of the letters he received from Cicero are yet g 
extant, Thoſe who ſay that he engaged in Pompey's party, are very much miſtake11 [B]. 
He was always firm to Julius Cæſar, and perſuaded Cicero to be of that ſide. 
maintained his reputation ſo well after Julius Cæſar's death, that Auguſtus being in . 
doubt concerning the validity of codicils, authorized the uſe of them by the advice | 
and perſuaſive reaſons of Trebatius [C], after having conſulted the moſt able Civilians. (%) Bertrand, 
Several are of opinion, that whenever we find in the Pande&s (F) the ſayings of the 745: 249. 
Antients brought in, it ought chiefly to be underſtood of Trebatius, and his diſciple g) Horat. Sat. 
Labeo. The character of a learned man given to Trebatius by Horace, ſeems in my J lib. ü, ver. 78. 
mind to ſignify a great deal in that place (g). This Civilian formed himſelf under Corne- (b) 
lius Maximus (5). He publiſhed ſeveral books [D]. He was ſometimes miſtaken in 
affirming, that certain things had never been conſidered [E]. 
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de Juriſperitis, 
lib. ii, pag. m. 


He Epi. x, lib. vii, 


Pomponius, 
de origine Juris, 
lib. iti, cap. 'xt, 
Nu. 45» 


tain that Trebatius's authority was very great for ſeve- 
ral ages. Which Ammianus Marcellinus's words plain- 
ly teſtify : © Hi ut altius videantur jura callere Fa E- 
BAT IU u loquuntur & Caſcellium, & Alfenum, 
& Auruncorum Sicanorumque jam diu leges ignotas ä 
cum Evandri matre abhinc ſecu lis obrutas multis (8). (f) Amm. Mar- 
Dat they may ſeem to unerſland the Law more cell. lib. xxx, 
« profoundly, they talkof TRE BATIUS, Caſcellius, and cap. iv, pag. 
* Alfenus, and the laws of the Arunci and Sicani aubich *. 594+ 

* have been long fince forgot, and buried in oblivion 

* avith the mother of Evander.” 


[DI. He publiſped ſeveral books.] An antient ſcho- 


liaſt (9) aſſerts, that Aulus (10) Trebatius a Ro- (9) Vetus Scho- 


man Knight, and Civilian, compoſed ſeveral tracts on liaſtes Horatii 
the Civil-law, and nine books concerning religions. in Sat. I, 4. fl. 
This account is not very exact, for Macrobius.(11), 
hath cited the 1oth book of that work of Trebatius. (10) _ nous 
And theſe words of Bertrandus are yet leſs exact: 
* Certum eft Trebatium ſeripſiſſe de religionibus lib. (11) Macrob. 
* duos (12.) - - - It is certain. that Trebatius wrote Saturn. Lib. iii, 
© two books concerning religions. bes 
[E] In affirming that certain things had newer been 122 

conſidered.] Cicero once convicted him of falſity. I (12) Bertrand. 
ſhall cite the paſſage at large, to inform the reader ubi ſupra, pag, 
that Trebatius entertained his friends very handſomely. 252, 253. 
„ Illuſeras heri inter ſcyphos, quod dixeram, contro- 

verſiam eſſe, poſſetne heres, quod furtum antea fa- 

© tum eſſet, furti recte agere. Itaque, etſi domum 

bene potus ſeroque redieram, tamen id caput, ubi 

* hxc controverſia eſt, notavi, & deſcriptum tibi miſi: 

ut ſcires, id, quod tu neminem ſenſiſſe dicebas Sex. | 
Zlium, M. Manilium, M. Brutum ſenſiſſe (13). -- - (13) Cicero, 
Laft night, in our cups, you laughed at me for ſaying that Epiſt. xxii, ib. 
it was a gueftion, whether an heir could laid an in- vii, ad Famil. 
dictment for a theft, which had been committed before 
he avwas mads heir: and therefore tho I had drank 
< pretty freely, and it was late before I returned home, 
yet I took down in writing the chapter where this con- 


Cc 
c 
o 
c 
c 


c 


* troverſy is handled, and have ſent it to you, that you 


© may ſee that Sex. Alius, M. Manilius, and M. Bru- 
* tus had thought of that caſe, which you imagined had 
© eſcaped all other Civilians.” Thoſe who quote this 
epiſtle of Cicero, to make it appear that 'Trebatius 
reduced the precepts of his ſect into practice, and that 
he lived like an 3 libertine, reaſon very ill. 
Doth not. Cicero, ſo oppoſite to Epicurus, own that 
he had drank very freely that night? And is it rea- 
ſonable thence to infer any thing againſt his morals ? 
It is therefore certain, that this paſſage doth not hin- 
der Trebatius from being a proof that the impious 
opinions of the Epicureans were compatible with the 
practice of moral virtues ; for, as I have already ſaid, 
Trebatius was a man of great probity. Bertrandus 
draws another conſequence Tok this epiſtle of Cicero : 
he pretends that it proves that Trebatius attempting 
to paſs for the inventer of his anſwers, magiſterially 
afirmed that no author had ever ſaid any ſuch thing: 
* Tantam autem Trebatius in reſpondendo vanam 
oſtentationem, inanemque gloriolam habebat, ut 
ſæpiſſime quæ plerique ante eum dixerant, neminem 
præter eum ſenſiſſe audacter proſiteretur (14). - - (74) Bertrandus, 
Frebatius was ſo ridiculouſly vain and oftentations in ubi ſupra, pag. 
* his anſwers, that he would often confidently maintain, 251, 25% 
that no body befides himſelf knew a thing, the it bad 

© been ſaid by a great many before him. | 


TRISTAN 


248 ; and Cicero, 


cap. ii, pag, m. 
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(a) See the re- 
mark [J, of 
the article 
LEWIS XI. 
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- TRISTAN1'Henmirte (Lewis) was the inſtrument of the revenges and 
cruelties of Lewis XI (a). He was Provoſt-Marſhal, or, according to others, Great Provoſt 
of the king's houſhold. He became fo odious to all good men, that they were afraid 
© to name him. . . He was not content to obey the barbarous commands of depriving 


6 thoſe of their lives who had not been convicted of any crime; but executed thoſe orders 


() Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Louis 
XI, liur. x, pag. 
331, Dutch Edit, 


(c) Matthieu, 
Hiſt. de Louis; 
XI, lor, xi, 


pag. m. 751, 


(4) Thevet, 
Coſmographie 
Univerſelle, Ir. 


(e) Thuana, fag. 
m. 37, 38. 


Dutch Edit. 


(6) Pelliſſon, 
Hiſt, de l' Acad. 
Frang. pag. m. 
339. TI think it 


| ſhould be Soliers, 


(1) Marolles, : 
emcir, Part, 


ii, pag. 242. 


« with a precipitation not excuſable in the moſt ſavage monſters of cruelty. 


This 


made him take ſometimes the innocent for the guilty; and in order to repair the 


fault committed by his 
one ().“ 


He had been knighted by Charles VII, 


miſtake, he was obliged to kill two perſons inſtkad of 


after the ſiege of Fronſac (c). His ſon 


PzTEer 1*' HERMITE was the father of JonnL'HEermiTE, who once ſhewed Thevet, 
the Coſmographer, in the houſe of Mortaigne, ſeveral antient deeds, importing the relation 
betwixt the lords of that houſe and the antient Romans (d). I take notice of this only as an 
inſtance of the folly of thoſe traditions which are preſerved in antient families. Thuanus 
*iv, fel. 517. wonders that Philip de Comines hath not mentioned this Triſtan, who left, ſays he, a 


great eſtate behind him, 


ind part of which was the principality of Mortaing in Gaſcony, , . , 
Poſſibly it was he who impriſoned Philip de Commines, in a cage (ec), 


TRISTAN Le HrnmiTe (Francis) Gentleman in ordinary to the 


He was born at the caſtle of Souliers 


(b), in the province of la Marche. He was brought up page of honour to Scævola de Sainte 
Marthe (c). His tragedy intituled Mariamne paſſed for an excellent piece (d) [A], He 


was admitted into the French academy, in 


the place of Mr Colomby about the year 


1649. After which he lived about fix or ſeven years. 


(e) Chevræana, ubi ſupra. 


[4] His tragedy, intituled, Mariamne, paſſed for an 
excellent piece.) The Abbot Marolles obſerves, that 2h:s 
play was that with which the incomparable Mondori, 
the beſt actor of his time, ended (1). This is a little equi- 
vocal. He ſhould have ſaid, that this famous player 
loſt his life by the efforts he was obliged to make, 


to repreſent the paſſions which the author had de- 


(2) Parn. Re- 
forme, Pag. m. 
106. 


(3) Menagiana, 
pag. 146, 147, 
of the ſecond 
Dutch Edit, 


ſcribed. In the Parnaſſe Reforme, an actor is intro- 
duced, ſaying to Triſtan, I believe you would haue us 
att nothing elſe but Mariamne, and kill a Mondory every 
week in your ſervice (2). 5 | 

[B] What is ſaid of his poverty doth not ſeem true in 
all particulars.) Let us hear what Mr Menage faid of 
it (3). * Mr Quinaut was a ſervant te Mr Triſtan. 
© The Duke of Montauſieur ſaid, that when he died, he 
left him his poetical vein, and would willingly have 
left him his cloak too if he had had one: on which 
Mr de Montmor made this epigram, which is cited 
© by Mr de Furetiere: | | 


Elie, ainſi qu'il eſt ecrit 
De ſon manteau joint à ſon double eſprit, 
Recompenſa ſon ſerviteur fidele. 
Triſtan eũt ſuivi ce modele ; 
Mais Triſtan qu'on mit au Tombeau 
Plus pauvre que neſt un Prophete, 
En laiſſant a Quinaut ſon eſprit de Poete, 
Ne put lui laiſſer de manteau. 


Elijab, to reward Elſha's merit, 

Left him his mantle and his double fpirit. 

Triſtan to do the like in wain had in' d: 

Poorer than any prophet, when he died, © 


| 5 He left his friend his awit . . . but not a cloak beſide. 


858 Mr F uretiere, whom Mr Mena 
219 aſcribe this rallery to Mr de 
Mr Bourdelot. 


(4) Furetiere, 
troiheme Fac- 
tum, Pag. 22, 
Dutch, Edit. 


+ The Duke of 
Guiſe. 


cites, doth not 
ontauſier, but to 
| It is no ſmall happineſs for Mr Qui- 
naut, ſays he (4), to have been ſervant to the illu- 
ſtrious Mr Triſtan, under whom he ſerved his ap- 
* prenticeſhip in Poetry. Which one day drew on him 
* the compliment of a great prince f, who, at the 
* end of one of his plays congratulated him, by com- 
* paring him and his maſter,” to Eliſha and Elijah. 
As Elijah, aid be, when taken up to Heaven, by 
giving Eliſha his mantle, left him the !ſpirit of 


d) See Mr Baillet, Jugemens ſur les Poëtes, num. 1488, and Mr Pelliſſon, Hiſt. de I Aca- 
demie Frangoiſe, pag. m. 359, where we may ſee the ratalague of bis works, 


He died very piouſly at the palace of Guiſe, without ſuffering his friends to viſit 
© him, and forgot them all to think of God (e).“ 
poverty, doth not ſeem true in all particulars [5], and would be no proof of 


the 


(e) Chevræana, ibid, 


prophecy; ſo Triſtan, at his death, tranſmitted to 


© Quinaut his poetical genius. Mr Bourdelot, who 
< was preſent, obſerved that the ſimile was lame in 
this reſpect; for Triſtan had never a mantle or cloak 
© which occaſioned this epigram, that was then made 


10 preſerve the memory of this parallel. 


Elie, ainſi qu'il eſt écrit, & c. 
Elijah lei, as it is writ, &c. | 


I doubt not but Triſtan's wretched condition was here 


Duke of Orleans, and one of the beſt Poets of the XVIIth century, pretended to be de- 
(a) Chevrzana, ſcended from the Grand Provoſt of Lewis XI (a). 


Tom, t, pag, 29. 


What is faid of his 


exaggerated, and I cannot perſuade myſelf that his 
poverty was like that of the famous Poet with whom 


Boileau begins his ſatires: 


Damon ce grand Auteur, dont la Muſe fertile 

Amuſa ſi long temps, & la cour & la ville: 

Mais qui n' tant vetu que de ſimple bureau, 
Paſſe Fete ſans linge, & Vhiver ſans manteau (5), 


Damon, a mighty author, who had long 
Amus'd the court and city with his ſong, 
Aſbam'd to ſee himſelf ſo meanly dreſt, 

For drugget wwas at once his worſt and beſt, 
That in hot weather he had ſcarce a ſhirt 

To ſhift him, and his linnen flood with dirt; 
And, what wou'd any man of wit provoke, 
At Chriſtmas to be ſeen without a cloak. 


I dare engage that ſome perſons, yet alive, might cer- 
tify that they have ſeen Triftan with a cloak, or at 


(5) Deſpreaur, 
Sat. I, at the 
beginning. 


leaſt that they know ſome who have ſeen him wit! 


one in cold weather or rain. I am willing to believe 
that it was not a new, or a very valuable one, but, 
in ſhort, it was a cloak (6). A wit, diſpoſed to divert 
himſelf with the poverty of the Poets, chieily turns on 
theſe two topics, viz. their being ill cloathed, and 
ill lodged ; and this ſort of rallery moſt times ex- 
ceeds & bounds of truth. Coſlar was puzzled when 
obliged to account for theſe words. Arioſto and 
© Taſſo have erected very rich palaces, not to ſpeak 
of that of Love, in Marino's Adonis; and yet 
© they hired chambers to lodge in: this is not what 
© we call ædißcare caſas ; building cottages. Theſe, 
„Sir, are the people who, as you lay, 
I 


(6) Add that it 
was without 
doubt rather bis 
own cloak, tho 
perhaps bought 
in a Brokers 
ſhop, than 2. 
borrowed or hir 
One. 


would delay 
« building 


J Entre 


de Voitur 


Coſtar, 7 


(8) Gir 
marque 
Entreti 
Coſtar, 
263, 2 


(9) Col 
logie . 


(ro) ( 
quotes 

Place { 
verſes o 
that wi 
poverty 
has bee 
bove, i 
mark [ 
article! 
RADE 
compla 
Poets a 


the 


that it 
out 
her bis 
K, tho 
zought 
cer's 

n 2 


or hired 


Entretiens 
de Voiture & de 
Coſtar, P. 329˙ 


(3) Girac, Re- 
marques ſur les 
Entretiens de 
Coftar, pag. 
263, 264, 


0 Coſtar, Apo- 
logie pag. 330. 


10) Coſtar 
quotes in this 
place ſeveral 
verſes of Arioſto, 
that witneſs his 
poverty ; but as 


* building till the ſtones will ſucceſſively come of their 
* own accord, and place themſelves one upon another 
6) But his adverſary diſcovered his fallities and 
and their origin; he obſerved that Coſtar was not much 
concerned. for truth, provided he could pleaſe his 
fancy. The whole criticiſm which falls ſeverely on 
him, runs thus: I own that Taſſo was poor, yet 
© he did not live in lodgings ; he had his apartments 
in the palace of the Dukes of Ferrara, and other 
« princes, in whoſe court he reſided. And as to what 
concerns Arioſto, he was rich enough, and ſo far 
« from being reduced to live in lodgings, that he built 
a very covenient houſe, where he generally reſided, as 
he himſelf aſſures us in theſe verſes which he cauſed 
© to be engraved on it. 


Parva, fed apta mihi, ſed nulli obnoxia, ſed non 
Sordida, parta meo ſed tamen ære domus. 


This is à ſmall, but neat convenient houſe, 
To none obnoxious, built at my expence. 


© Battiſta Pigna, who wrote his life, ſaith, that he 
« delighted much in building, and that his moſt com- 


mon employment was, continually to alter or im- 


prove ſomething or other in his houſe. Ma dille- 
© tando fi molto d edificare, &c. Intorno d queſta ſua 
© caſa non fi contentando mai d"una coſa fatta, facea 


« ſpefſo rifarla dicendo d"eſſere ancora tale nel far werſi, 


© efſendo che molto li mutava e rimutava. If you deſire 
another witneſs, Paulus Jovius ſays, in his Elogies, 
Receptus inde eſt ab Alfonſo Principe tanquam ho- 
rarum omnium amicus & ſodalis, cujus benigna manu 
© urbanam domum extruxit peramcena hortorum uber- 


© tate, frugi menſæ quotidianos ſumptus adzzquantem. 


« - - - - He was received by the Prince Alphonſus as a 
friend and companion at all hours, by whoſe liberality 
* he built a city-houſe, and had a pleaſant fruitful garden 
« to it, ſuited to his moderate circumſtances. But you 
© are not much concerned for the truth of what you 
* ſay; you are afraid that things avould be ridiculous 1 

© too true. All is well, if the matter doth not fal 

vou, and you can fill the page. You ſay every 
thing that occurs to your fancy (8).“ Coſtar was 
not fo ſtuned with this heavy blow as not to think of 
ſome ſhifts ; but indeed they are meer cavils. I 7s 
true, ſaith he (9), that Taſſo for a long time had an 
apartment in the ducal palace of Ferrara: but when he 
aurote his heroic poem Rinaldo, at Padua, or when he 
was employed in the diſpoſition of the dgſign and matter of 
his Gieruſalemme liberata ; did not he live in hdgings ? 
and doth not he, in one of his letters, complain of their in- 
conveniencies ® As for Ariofto, we ſhall find him, in his 
ſatires, complaining of his extreme poverty (10. ))) 
At laſt Alfonſo's liberalities enabled him to build a houſe. 
But Battiſta Pigna teſtifies, that it was at a ven ſmall 
expence, poca ſpeſa. And a certain perſon telling him, 
that ſuch a ſmall building did not very well agree qwith 


has been ſeen a- % many towring and magnificent palaces, which he had 


ve, in re- 
mark | F ] of the 
article BENSE- 
RADE, the 
complaints of 
Poets are not 
always a proof 
of their being 
poor, 


(11) 14. ibid. 
Pag. 331, 


- Uxore & libe- 
is quos Romæ 


relinquebat me- 


Titort9 cœnacu lo 
abditis, Ic. Suet, 
in Vitell. cap. 7, 


(12) Coffar, A 
Pap, 332, 3 pol, 


(13) Coftar f. 
; u 
Poles Without 2 
"Ny reaſon for it, 
Nat people fan- 
is he tarniſhed 
Teputation 5 
Tf ang Aris, 


erected in his writings; he anſwered, That building 
with words, and building with ſtones were not the ſame 
things: Egli dandogli queſta feſtevole riſpoſta, che 
porvi le pietre & porvi le parole non è il medefimo. 
{ would aſt Mr Girac, if it is not probable, that Axioſto 
lodged in a hired room, whilſt the builders were at work ; 
and much more before he was able to employ them (11)? Co- 
{tar ſubjoins ſeveral examples. He faith that Terence 


had not ſo much as one hired houſe ; that Vitellius when 


e left Rome to go into Germany , awhere, ſoon after, 
the Roman legions created him Emperor, left his wife and 
children in a hired room; that Malberbe never lived 
otherwiſe 3 and that his excellent werſes did not bring 


im in enough to build even a poor cottage which he 


could call his own (12). Every one muſt needs ſee 
that this way of anſwering is but a wretched apology ; 
for, not to inſiſt on every particular, could we not 
fay that Arioſto, while the workmen were employed 
in building his houſe, rented another; a practice very 
common amongſt a vaſt number of very rich people ? 
Are Terence, Vitellius, or Malherbe, concerned in this 
diſpute, or does the queſtion run upon this, wiz. 
Whether it was ſhameful (143) for Taſſo and Arioſto 
to live in lodgings? The queſtion is only about the 
matter of fa& itſelf. Coſtar could not maintain what 


he advanced; he is therefore conquered. The ſame 
VOL. V. 


TRISTAN. 


the injuſtice of the age, nor any argument of the ſterility of the ſervices done 


fate would probably fall on thoſe who ſhould be obliged 
to bring proofs that Triſtan 'Hermite had not fo 
much as a cloak, 

Men are too much pleaſed with exaggerations in 
this ſort of rallery ; they imagine that without ex- 
ceeding the bounds of truth, they cannot give a ſuf- 
ficient poignancy to their thoughts. I am going 
to cite a Rondeau, which ſuppoſes ſome Poets not 
able ſo much as to hire a lodging. This is a hint 
from the fable of Amphion's lyre, which had ſuch a 


virtue, that without the help of any other architect, 
it was able to build a city. 


Le (14) beau ſecret pour elever le corps 

D'un grand Logis! Tels Ouvriers ſont morts ; 
Il ren eſt plus; à leur douce harmonie 

Les gros moelons venoient de compagnie, 

Et s'arrangeoient comme par des reſorts. 


A peu de frais, & ſans aucuns efforts 
Pareilles gens edifioient alors, | 
La ſeule voix au Luth eſtant unie ; 
| Le beau ſecret! 
Ah ! pour baſtir, fi les charmans accords, 
Si les bons Vers, tenoient lieu de tréſors, 
Que de Palais de ſplendeur infinie ! 
Nos Amphions ſont en chambre garnie ; 
S'ils n'y ſont pas, c'eſt qu'ils couchent dehors : 
Le beau ſecret (15)! 


O happy art, a houſe to raiſe ! 
Such builders live not in our days, 
At the feveet muſic of whoſe ſong 
Huge ſtones ſpontaneous mov d along, 
And form'd a habitable pile, 
Without the maſter's charge or toil. 
Tas but to fing and touch the hre, 
The houſe was built to their defire, 
25 O happy art! | 
Ah ! were it now, as erſt of old! 
Wau'd werſes paſs inftead of gold; 
What ſplendid palaces wou'd riſe, 
What domes poetic brave the ties l 
But our Amphions live alone 
In hired lodgings . . . or in none. 
| O happy art! 


You ſee Mr Benſerade thought it impoſüble to rally 


to the 
Muſes 


(14) Benſerade, 


Meta morph. 
d'Ovide miſes en 
Rondeaux. 


(15) This puts me 


in mind of Father 
Garaſſe's words, 


in bis Doctrine 


Curieuſe, p. 63: 


'C They ar * of the 


© opinion of the 
c paraſite men- 
© tioned by the 

E old Comic Poet 
C Coecilius, that 
C the greateſt 

c torment 4 ra- 
c ſite ca: he put 
© to, is Aﬀioere 
c eum de ge- 
E nio, to con- 
E demn bim to 

© ſup ot home, 

© fi tamen lares 


habet. 


agreeably without taking his ſubject a note higher 


than thoſe who touched it before him. He believed 


it too vulgar to lodge the Poets in a hired room 


very near the garret. This is, doubtleſs, the deſtiny 
of ſome, as well as it was the hard fate of the Gram- 
marian Orbilius, who, as Suetonius informs us, taught 
at Rome, with much more reputation than profit, 
and he himſelf complained, in one of his books, that 
the poverty which attended his old age, obliged him 
to lodge in a garret (16). This complaint ſeems 
better grounded than the confeſſion which Martial 
makes of being lodged in the third ſtory. | 


Et ſcalis habito tribus, ſed altis (17). 


And in a room three flories high was lodg'd. 


Mr Gombauld was rallied for having no better lodg- 
ing. * Mr Boitard, Preſident of the Chamber of Ac- 
© counts at Montpelier, was very much pleaſed with 
« jeſting upon Mr de Gombauld. Once in rallery he 
© cauſed a bill to be clapped on his door, importing, 
at if any perſon had found a Bruges ſattin bag, in 
© which are Mr de Gombaud's thoughts, if they will be 
© pleaſed to bring them to the ſcutcheon of Ancezune, in 
* the Rue des Noyers, four pair of ſtairs, ubi ponunt 
* ova columbæ (18), - - where the pigeons lay their 
eggs, they ſhall be very well rewarded (19).” Some 
are of opinion, that Juvenal did not mean, that the 
beſt Roman Poets were juſt ready to turn Bakers, or 
Bagnio keepers, but that the true ſenſe of his words is, 
that they deſigned to lodge at ſome Bagmio-keeper's or 

BY Baker'- 


(16) Docuit ma- 
jore fama quam 
emolumento. 
Namque jam per- 
ſenex pauperem 
ſe & habitare 
ſub tegulis quo- 
dam ſcripto fa - 
tetur. Sueton. de 
illuſtr. Grammat. 


; cap. ix. 


(17) Mart. Epi- 
gramm. cxviii, 
lib, i. See alſo 
Epigramm. cix. 
of the ſame book, 
where be ſays, 
At mea Vipſanas 
ſpectant cœnacula 


laurus. 


(18) It is an al- 
lufion to theſe 
evords of Juven. 
Sat. iii, ver. 201. 
Quem tegula ſola 
tue tur 

A pluvia, molles 
ubi reddunt ova 
columbz. 


(10) Suite du 
Menagiana, pag. 
176. Duteb. Edit. 
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(f) Marolles, 


ombrement 
des Auteurs, 


(20) Juven, Sat, 
Vit, ver. 3» 


(21) St Matthew 
Vil, 20. 


lentinus Andreas, 
Epiſt, ccii, page 


242. 


T RIS T AN. 


Muſes [C J. He had a brother who applied himſelf to the writing of genealogies, and who 


publiſhed an Hiſtory of Touraine (f ), and is, 


Baker's, that they might warm themſelves for nothing. 
However it be, thoſe lines of Juvenal give a lively de- 
ſcription of their deplorable condition ? 


Cum jam celebres, notique poetz 
Balneolum Gabiis, Romæ conducere furnos 
Tentarent : nec fœdum alii, nec turpe putarent 
Præcones fieri, cum, deſertis Aganippes 
 Vallibus, eſuriens migraret in atria Cleio (20). 


Hire bagnios, to the crier's trade ſucceed, 
Or get their own by baking others bread ! 
Or, by the porter's lodge, with beggars wait 
For greaſy fragments at the great man's gate. 
N DRY DEN. 


But now the celebrated wits for need 2 


But Mr Benſerade goes yet much further; he ſays, 


ſome Poets paſs the whole night in the ftreet, and lie 
under no other canopy than that of Heaven, being 
more miſerable than foxes, who have holes, and the 
birds of the air who have neſts (21). | 


It is ſo true, that the thing aimed at by this ſort of 


rallery, is to ſhew, that Poets have no houſes of their 
own, that a certain ingenious man delighted in ſup- 
poſing, that a Poet having once bought a houſe, a 
poetical parliament was called to conſider of this great 
novelty, and the greateſt Poets urging, they never 
lived otherwiſe than in lodgings, he was immediately 


obliged to fell his houſe. This ftory in Latin runs 


thus: Memini me olim legiſſe elegantem ingenii 
£ luſum, ſuperiore ætate excuſum, cum inſcriptione: 
Poèta domum emit. Argumentum libelli eſt, neſcio 
quis poeta, qui cum propriam domum emiſſet, res 
© ea tanquam novi & peſſimi Exempli, ad Poetarum Se- 
© natum delata, acerbe judicata eſt. Pre/es Senatùs 
© Eobanus Heſſus conſtitutus, cui aſſederunt, Ce/tes, 
© Huttenus, Bebelius, Braſſicanus, alii. Cum Senten- 
c tias dicerent, nemo ex omnibus fuit, qui vel Mecce- 
© natum gratia, vel ingenii felicitate tantum profecerit, 
© ut ædes proprias vel hæreditate vel emptione poſſe- 
s derit ; omnes rei famiharis incurii, in conducto ſe 
« vixiſle & faſſi ſunt & gloriati. Juſſus igitur eſt quam 
« primum ædes revendere, pecuniam vero in Hmpoſium 
conferre quo immanem hanc culpam elueret, & ubique 
© habitare ac fine curis wivere poetice diſceret. Hæc 
„illi (22). - - - - T1 remember I read formerly an elegant 
piece of wit, printed in the laſt century, and intituled, 
A Poet bought a houſe. The ſubſtance of it is this; 


A certain Poet hawing purchaſed an houſe of his own, 


* the matter was laid before the parliament of Poets, as 
© being an unheard, of and very bad precedent, and a 


© ſevere ſentence was pronounced upon it. Eobanus Heſ- 


© ſus was choſen ſpeaker, and Celtes, Huttenus, Bebelius, 
« Braſſicanus, and others, were members. When they 


came to give their votes, it appeared there was not one 


(23) Gueret, 
Parnaſſe R- 
forme, pag. 101. 


(24) Ibid. pag. 
102, 103. 


 fangle perſon, who through the favour of patrons, or an 
* happy wit, was worth ſo much as to be maſter of 
© an houſe either by inheritance or purchaſe : all of them 
« neglefing their private fortunes, oauned, and bragged 
* that they lived in lodgings. The Poet was therefore 
© ordered forthwith to ſell his houſe, and to buy wine with 
* the money for their entertainment, and that he ſhould 
learn to lodge and live always without care like a 
Poet. | 

The jeſts made on our Triſtan PHermit were chiefly 
levelled at the meanneſs of his cloaths. It was he 
whom Mr Gueret choſe to be an apologiſt for ſhabby 
Poets : for ſomebody having faid, that their un- 
combed hair, their dirty linnen, and the ridiculous figure 
#which their ragged cloaths made, would force a ſmile 


Fren the graveſt men (23) ; Triſtan bluntly replied 


(24), © You trouble your head about a trifle. . . . let 
the Poets live as they pleaſe : do not you know they 
© cannot abide conſtraint ? And what is it to you, 
that they are all ill cloathed, if their verſe be lofty 
and magnificent ? Do not deceive yourtelf, this great 
negligence 1s the ſource of their fineſt poems : they are 
thus unconcerned at worldly things, to make their 
court to the Muſes with the greateſt aſſiduity; and 
when their eyes appear to you ſtaring or diſtracted, 
their imagination is buſied in queſt of thoſe ſurpriſing 
wonders which raviſh you. Would to God our 


3 
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if I am not miſtaken, the ſame John Baptiſt 
TRISTAN 
dramatic Poets were only guilty of this fault, I could 
* eaſily pardon them. But, contrary to thoſe you 
* ſpeak of, they are magnificently dreſſed, they look 
, great by their rich apparel, and their poems are 
© languid, and without method. | 
(C] - - - . and would be no proof of the injuſtice of 
the age, nor any argument of the flerility of the ſervices 
done to the Muſes.) If any one ſhould ever think of 
reducing all the liſts of poor learned men, which we 
find in ſeveral places (25), into an univerſal catalogue, . 
it would ſwell to a very large book; and the Poets e 3 
would here take up more room than all other authors, 2 408 nate, 1 
if we either regard their accounts of themſelves, or % wwa: ir 
the truth of the fact. I think I have already cited h Nef 
theſe verſes of Regnier: 25 


NZ mentis ſoror 
, . 223 eſt paupertas. 
Or avecq' tout cecy le poinct qui me conſole, Thoſe notes are to 


: ; be found i 
i ound in the 
C'eſt que la pauvrete comme moi les affole, edition of Pers... 


Et que la grace a Dieu, Phœbus & ſon troupeau ns, pul 6.9 55 
Nous n'euſmes ſur le dos jamais un bon manteau, ee ven 


Franc furt, 16 
&c (26). in 7 N 


This is my comfort with ny ſcaniy ſtore, 26) Ren 
Dey grow the fonder of me, 'cauſe Jm poor; Io. fel. . 5 

And, thanks to heav'n, to Phabus and the Nine, 5 

T neer had a warm cloak, nor place to dine, &c. 


A little lower he faith : 


Pour moy, ſi mon habit, par tout cicatrice 
Ne me rendoit du peuple & des grands meſprisẽ 
le prendrois patience, &c. | 


As for my ſelf, if tatter'd coat and veſt, 
Of high and low did not make me the jeſt, 
I could be patient, &, _ 


The epitaph on Malherbe written by Gombauld, diſ- 
covers the poverty of both of them : | 


L' Apollon de nos jours, Malherbe, icy repoſe ; 

Il a vecu long-temps ſans beaucoup de ſupport : 
En quel fiecle ? paſſant! je wen dis autre choſe, 
Il eft mort pauvre, & moy je vis comme il eft 


mort (277. (27) See the Di- 
verſit 2 Cu- 


Here lies Malherbe, th Apollo of our time, rizuſes, Part. x, 


ag. 35, Dutch 
Long while he liv'd with little to ſupport him. 14. : 


In what age? Paſſenger, 1 ſay no more, 
He died, I live, alike, both very poor. 


It would be very eaſy to make a collection of pieces 
of Poetry of the like nature, which would fill ſeve- 
ral ſheets. The general concluſion is that the age is 
very ungrateful and unjuſt to ſuffer ſo many men to 
be afflicted with poverty, who deſerve ſo well to be 
rewarded, and to enjoy the conveniencies of life. 
But it 1s certain that thoſe who talk thus are very 
often in the wrong ; for there are ſeveral Poets, whoſe 
poverty is only to be aſcribed to their too great ne- 
glect of their domeſtic affairs, and not knowing how 
to huſband the fayours which they receive. Thoſe 
who apply themſelves wholly to the Mules, can ſcarce 
think of any thing elſe, and find ſo many charming 
engagements in the compoſition of a Poem, that they 
cannot take off their thoughts, even when their do- 
meſtic intereſt requires them to be employed in ſome- 
thing elſe, than the compoſing an Ode. The plea- 
* ſure Poetry affords is very great, and.. . the 
hours paſs away very faſt which are employed that 
* way. But does not this wonderful pleaſure which 
Poets take in their performances, divert them from 
their affairs, prejudice their fortune, and eſtrange 
them from the uſual conduct of other men? For 
rather than not finiſh a ſonnet well begun, a Poet 
« will ſuffer his friend to depart without bidding him 
adieu, abandon the ſollicitation of his law-fuit, and 
* negle&t the care of his health: as it happened to 
the Cavalier Marino, who burnt his leg as he was 
6 


writing ſome ſtanzas of his Adonis. This poetic 
abſence 


Clo quo modo bo- 


28) 
Lette! 
Pag. 


(29) 
Chrif 
of Sw 


(30) | 
Tom 


Duck 


the Di- 
Ju- 


Dutch 


28) Sorbiere, 
Letter Ixxvil, 


pag. 559, 560. 
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TRISTAN 1'HERMITE de Soliers, who in the year 1661, publiſhed the Cabinet of /, 


At Paris» 


Lewis XI, containing ſeveral fragments, letters, and ſecret intrigues concerning the reign of l u book in 
that monarch ; and ſeveral other curious pieces, never before publiſhed. Collected fron 8 


ſeveral archives and repoſitories (g). 


c abſence is not hurtful when ſome misfortune has 
« happened ; for it does in ſome meaſure take off the 
« ſenſe of it: but it is prejudicial, when it throws 
c men into ſad accidents, like that of Marino, On 
indifferent ſubjects it is innocent and even divert- 


ing, 


| Si lors que tu luy parles, 
Il te laiſſe au Roy Jehan, & s'en court au Roy 
Charles. 


If when to him you talk, 
He from one ſubje& to another roves. | 


© The elevated imagination of a Poet is no diſagree- 


able object, when at leiſure hours we ſee it take 
© its flight, and ſoar up towards every thing that 
can afford it ſome thoughts. And if ſometimes the 
beauty or the boldneſs of thoſe pictures which he 
«* draws, divert us; yet the Poet's ill fortune is al- 
ways to be lamented, becauſe his moſt preſſing affairs 
© ſcarce ever prevail over his abſence of mind (28). 
There are ſeveral other cauſes of the ill poſture of 
their affairs, which are indeed ſhameful; ſome are 
poor notwithſtanding the liberalities of a Mæcenas, 
becauſe they are prodigal and voluptuous ; others loſe 
at play all the money which their poetical productions 
bring in. Our Triſtan ruined himſelf by this. See 


what Mr Chevreau fays of it. We may judge of 


(29) That is 


Chriſtina, Queen 6 


of Sweden. 


© his genius by his Mariamna. We were intimate 
friends; and when he deſired me to inform him of 


the fate of the laſt verſes which he made for the 


Queen (29). I anſwered him that the perſon who 
ſhewed them to her majeſty, did not chuſe a time 


when the Queen was in a gay humour, But if ſhe 


had made him a preſent, he would have made but 
© a very indifferent uſe of it : gaming was his predo- 


* minant paſſion ; and he loſt all he could play for. 


At ſeveral times he received of the Duke of St Aig- 


nan a thouſand piitoles, out of which he could not 


(30) Chevrzana, © ſpare enough to buy a good ſuit of cloaths (30).” 


Tom, i, Pag. 29. 


Dutch Edit . 


(1 ) Tak en from 


an parted Me. 
wir, Me 


Could he then juſtly complain of the hardneſs of the 
age? If he was not rich in proportion to his condi- 
tion, it was his own fault, and only to be charged on 
his ill conduct. He is reported to have written his 
own epitaph in theſe ſix verſes. _ | 


om pages. 


Ebloui de Veclat de la ſplendeur mondaine, 
Je me flatay tousjours de Veſperance vaine; 
Faiſant le chien couchant aupres d'un grand Seig- 
neur, 

Je me vis tousjours pauvre, & tichay de paroiſtre 
Je veſcus dans la peine attendant le bonheur, 
Et mourus ſur un coffre en attendant mon Mai- 

ſtre (31). (3) See the Di- 


verfitez Curieu- 


| | ſes, ubi {i 
Smit with the daxling ſplendor of the ævorld, Tom, is, 9 
1 fed my wiſhes wwith expectance wain, 341, Datch Edit. 


Serwilely crouching at a great lord's feet. 
Still poor, I labour d flill to ſeem in quant; 
I lived in pain, expecting happineſs, 

And in the ſervice of my maſter died. 


Mr Chevreau mentions another Poet, who ruined 
himſelf by his pleaſures, wiz. Colletet. In his 
Poems we find this verſe. | ; 


Jay des maiſons aux champs, jay des maiſons en 
ville. | 


City and country houſes I enjoy. 


© But theſe houſes muſt have been in partibus infide- 
* lium, imaginary. He was naturally libidinous, and 
to tempt him, it was not neceſſary to be either fair 
* or young. That he might not get a ſcandalous 
* name among his neighbours, and not being able to 
live without a female ſervant, he married her, and 
© ſhe was no ſooner dead than he got another, whom 
* he alſo did not fail to make his wife (32). .... . (42) Chevrzana, 
* Thoſe who deſigned to take an inventory of his ibid. pag. 30. 
goods, aſſured me that he ſaved them that trouble, ; 
© and left his ſon the name of Colletet only for an in- (33) Ibid. Pag. 
© heritance (33). | Td 

It would be almoſt as difficult to enrich certain au- (% Pn i 
thors, as to fill the Danaides tub. They are with 581 1 hac 
reſpect to their expences what others are with reſpect atque e per- 


to ſecrets (34); money ſlips from them a thouſand ſe- fluo. Trent. Eu- 
veral ways. | | _ Act. i, 
| Cs, its 


TRISTAN DE SAINT AMANT (JoHN) an Antiquary and Medal- 
lift in the XVIIth century, author of a work in three volumes in folio, intituled Com- 
mentaires Hiſtoriques (a), was the ſon of Charles Triſtan, auditor of accompts at 
Paris (5). Father Sirmond and he wrote againſt each other (c). 


(a) See what judgment Mr de Spanheim gives of him, De uſu & præſt. Numiſm. F. 774, & Epiſt. iii, ad Morellium, p. 148. 
( See the Journal des Sgavans, of the 22d of Auguſt, 1689, Pag. 584. Dutch Edit, (e) See Baillet's Anti, Tom, ii, p. 264. 


 TRONCHIN (Ta OSDORE) a Miniſter, and Profeſſor of Divinity, born 


April 17, 1582, at Geneva, where his father was a refugee on account of religion [A]. 
He was deſigned to be a ſcholar by the advice of his godfather Theodorus Beza, and 
he made an extraordinary progreſs in his ſtudies, The teſtimonials given him in the 
year 1600, when he went to viſit foreign univerſities, gave him the character of a young 


man of very great hopes. He confirmed this character among all the learned men 


to whom he was pupil, or with whom he contracted any acquaintance in his travels [B]. 
He returned to Geneva in 1606, and gave ſuch ſignal proofs of his learning, that he 


[4] Geneva where his father was a refugee on ac- 
count of religion.) He was of Troyes in Champagne, 
and quitted France in 1572, on account of the maſ- 


facre, which he eſcaped by the kind offices of a Prieſt 


his friend and neighbour, who hid him in his houſe. 
He deſigned to retire into Germany, and to have only 

aſſed through Geneva, where he nevertheleſs ſtaid 

the advice of a friend. He obtained the freedom 
of that city, and not long after was admitted into the 
council of two hundred, in acknowledgment of ſeve- 
ral ſervices done to the Republic, during the war it 
was then engaged in with the Duke of Savoy (1). 


Was 


[B] In his travels.) Leaving Geneva in 1600, he 
ſtudied at Baſil under John Nicolas Stupanus, Aman- 
dus Polanus, and Antony Walæus. He returned to 
Geneva in 1602, and departed thence in 1604, to go 
to Heidelberg, where he improved by the lectures of 
David Pareus Profeſſor of Divinity, and by thoſe of 
Emilius Portus Greek Profeſſor. He ſpent ſome time 
at Francfort to ſee Gruterus, who had rendered him- 
ſelf famous by his collection of inſcriptions. In 1605, 
he went to the univerſity of Franeker, to hear Sibrand 
Lubbertus. He ſtaid a conſiderable time at Leyden, 


under the Profeſſors Gomarus, Trelcatius, Bertius, and 


Arminius: 


404 


(a) It is there- 
fore a thing 


ſomewhat fingu- 


lar, that both 


the huſband and 


the wife ſhould 


| have had ſuch an from his Hebrew profeſſorſhip, The ſame year he received 


illuſtrious god- 
father, 


lic of the U- 
nited Provinces, 
had defired of 
that of Geneva, 
two of their Di- 
vines, 


tioned his funeral 
oration upon Si- 


in the diſſerta- 
tion concerning 
Junius Brutus. 


(d) The Paris 
miniſter. 


(e) He was ad- 
mitted miniſter 
in 1651. 


a Memoir, ſent 
ſrom Geneva. 


reputation of an extraordinary prudence. 


T RON 


CHIN. 


was the ſame year made Hebrew profeſſor. In 1607, he married Theodcra Rocca, a 


woman of an extraordinary merit in all reſpects, filter to the firſt ſyndic of the Republic, 
and grand-daughter to the wite of Theodorus Beza, at whoſe houſe ſhe was brought. up, 


and whoſe god-daughter ſhe was (a). 
created rector of the academy in 1610, 


He was choſen miniſter in December 1608, and 
He was deſired in 1614, beſides his Hebrew 


lectures to read in Divinity, one of the profeſſors being then ſick; and when a profeſſor- 
ſhip of Diviniry became vacant in 1618, he ſucceeded to it, and was thereby diſcharged 


orders from the paſtors and 


profeſſors of Geneva to anſwer the Jeſuit Coton, who had writ againſt the French verſion 


of the bible, a book intituled Geneve plagiaire. 


He acquitted himſelf of this commiſſion 


by a tract intituled Coton plagiaire, a work which was very much eſteemed by the public. 
At the ſame time he and Mr Diodati were deputed by the church of Geneva to the famous 
(% The Repub- ſynod of Dort (b), where he diſcovered his profound knowledge in Theology, and a 


moderation which was very much praiſed, 


after the funeral of that great man in 1638, 


In this great conjuncture he acquired the 


He had leave to go to the Duke of Rohan for 
ſome months in 1632 [C], and perfectly anſwered that lord's expectation, who teſtified 
afterwards a very great eſteem and particular affection for him. He was very grateful, 
and honoured the memory of that duke by an oration which he pronounced a few days 
: He continued to acquire great eſteem in the 
exerciſe of all his employments, and by a very extenſive correſpondence in the reformed 
countries, where he obtained the friendſhip of the moſt learned men, as well as of 


ſeveral great lords and princes. He compoſed orations and Latin poems with great 
(c) I have men- facility (c): His converſation was very inſtructive and agreeable ; for he had added to 
the ſtudy of Divinity, and of ſeveral languages, the knowledge of the Civil-Law, and 
mon Goulart, Of ſeveral other ſciences, and that of ſacred and profane hiſtory, eſpecially ot the two 


laſt centuries, of which he knew an infinite number of particulars. 


He was one of thoſe 


men, who are more fond of deſerving reputation, than of hunting after it, and he might 
if he had pleaſed have publiſhed very excellent books, as Mr Meſtrezat (d) aſſured us. 
He was choſen by the paſtors in 1655, to confer with and aſſiſt John Dury, in the proje&t 


of uniting the Lutherans and the Reformed, on which he wrote ſevera! tracts. He 
arrived to an happy old age free from diſeaſes, and died very eaſily, after a fever which 


had continued ſome days, on the 19th of November 1657. He had juſt before received 
{f) Taken from the viſit of the paſtors and profeſſors in a body, who in their moving diſcourſe to him 


gave him all the marks of a tender affection. 
foreign divines who aſſiſted at the ſynod of Dort. 


It was obſerved that he ſurvived all the 
He was a frank ſincere man, zealous 


(g) 1 write this for religion, and the ſervice of the churches, a great enemy to the vices of men, tho? 


in 1701. 


He died at 
Geneva, the 


eighth of Sep- 
tember 1705, 


in the profeſſor- 
ſhip of Divinity» 


(2) I keep to my 
Memoir, with- 
out inquiring 


who this Dru- 


fius was. Apply 


this throughout 
whenever there 
is occaſion, 


on that title“. 


very tender of their perſons. 


His advice was greatly regarded both for the civil govern- 


ment, and in the two eccleſiaſtical bodies; and alſo by ſtrangers, a great number of 


whom conſulted him. 


Amongſt other children he left LEWIS TRONC HIN, 


who was miniſter (e) of the church of Lyons, and four years after was elected to 


Arminius: under the laſt of which he publickly main- 
tained a theſis in Divinity. He alſo frequented Me- 
rula and Baudius, and very often viſited Joſeph Sca- 
liger and Heinſius, who ſhewed a great eſteem and af- 
fection for him. He was loved and praiſed by all for 
his virtue and learning. At the Hague he ſaw Hugo 
Grotius, who gave him fixteen verſes which he had 
compoſed, and told him that he did it to put him in mind 
of his love for him, and of his eſteem for his learning. 
He ſaw at London Aaron Cappel; at Oxford Druſius 
(2), and John Reynolds; at Cambridge Richard 
Thompſon and ſeveral others. He was very much 
eſteemed at Paris by Montigni and Du Moulin mini- 
ſters, and by Caſaubon avbo beſtowed great elogies on 
his learning and piety. He afterwards made the tour 
of France, and wifited at Blois, Nicolas Vignier the great 
Hiſtorian ; at Samur Philip Birgan, a Breton called 
thither by Du Pleſſis and the academical Senate to be 
Profeſſor of the Oriental tongues. He ſpent ſome months 
in 1606, at Montauban, where the Divinity Profeſſor 


 Sonius ſhewed a particular efteem for him, and at Mon- 


telimar where the famous Daniel Chamier diſcovered a 
tender affeftion for him (3). 


ſador extraordinary from the King of France and Ge- 
neral of his armies in the country of the Griſons. 


He ſent a gentleman to Geneva with letters to the 


government, and the Paſtors, to deſire them to ſend 
him a miniſter to reſide with him, with whom he 
might adviſe on thoſe things which might tend to the 
good of the Reformed Churches in that country, that 
were ill treated by the Spaniards. Theodorus Tron- 
chin was ſent to him only for ſome months. The ne- 
ceſſities of the Academy could not allow of his long 
ſtay. The term being expired, it was prolonged for 
two months at the inſtance of the Duke of Rohan. 
The churches of the Griſons preſerved a great veneration 
for his perſon, and very gratefully acknowledged the good 
offices he had done them (4). 


TRUBERUS 


(3) Taken from 


[C] He had leave to go to the Duke of Rohan for the, fame Me- 
ſome months in 1632.) This Duke was then Ambaſ- ©". 


n from 
Me- 
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TRUBERUS (Paztwtus) was born in Sclavonia in the year 1508 (a). He was 


the firſt who taught the art of writing in the Sclavonian tongue (b), and he tranſlated into 


chat language the New Teſtament, the Catechiſm, the Augſburg confeſſion, and ſome 
tracts of Melanchthon: which was the cauſe that Lutheraniſm ſpread not only in Carniola 


and Carinthia, but alſo in the dominions of the 


great Turk (c). He died in the year 


1586 (4), and left a ſon named FELICIAN TRU BER US, who was miniſter at ( Hailbrunne- 
Laubach in Carniola, and had been educated at Tubingen in the college where the Duke 1, f. Pe. 


of Wirtemberg maintained at his own charge a certain number of ſtudents (e). 


dicat, Comment, 
in Jerenſam. 


(5) Primus linguam Sclavonicam in literas referre docuit. Phil, Hailbrunnerus, Epiſt. Dedic. Comment, in Feremiam. Pri 


excogitavit artem ſcribendi lingua Vandalica. Konig. Bibliotb. pag. 8 10. 


(e) Konig, ibid. (4) Id. ibid. 


TULEN Us, a learned man in the reign of Henry II, had been preceptor to the 
Cardinal, and to the Admiral de Chatilion (a). He was affected with a fort of folly (-) Paſquier's 
which did not prejudice his reaſon and judgment in any thing elſe but his amorous gag. 541. 8 


paſſion for a certain princeſs, which miſerabl 


witneſs, relates ſome circumſtances [A]. 


(1) Paſquier's 
Letters, book. 
xix, pag. 541. 


[4] Of which Paſquier, an eys-witneſs, relates ſome 
circumflances.] Propoſing ſome objections againſt the 
common opinion of Phyſicians, that the judgment, 
imagination, and . memory, are three faculties which 
are lodged in three ſeparate ventricles of the brain, he 
ſaith that the diſtinction of the three ventricles is in- 
ſufficient, and that the ventricle of judgment, and 


that of memory ought to be ſubdivided as often as 


either of them acts differently in us. And to prove 
theſe different operations, he obſerves that in the reign 
of Francis I, One Villemanoche refided at court, whoſe 
judgment never appeared touched on any other account 
than his expecting to marry ladies of great quality (1) ; 
and after him, continues he, © Tulenus a learned man 
E ca #4 « whoſe judgment was entire in every thin 

© elſe but a paſſion, which he had ridiculouſly We. 


© to one of the firſt Princeſſes of France, who was 


dead. With this perſon I once diverted myſelf at 


my own table, when ſeveral men of honour, who 


« were ſtrangers, and not in the leaſt acquainted with 
him were preſent. He entertained us till the middle 
of our dinner with an infinite variety of learned and 


_ © judicious diſcourſe, to the admiration of all who 


U Corradus, in 


iy 
Ee ra, Pag. 


dittariug 


i vn Tall ed for that date, and I find no hint in the letter itſelf 


un. 3, & 11. to countenance it. Caſaubon believes it was written 


(2) Ye Cicero, 
eyus's edi. 
don, Exiſt, 

Atte, Tam, +> 


© heard him. At laſt believing I had ſufficiently pre- 
« judiced the company in his favour, and that it was 
now time to make the good old man play another 


© any young lady whom he met with, he was 


y diſtracted him. Of which Paſquier, an eye- we ali, pag. 


part, I took occaſion ſeetningly by accident to ſpeak (2) Paſhuier res 
of this Princeſs ; after which quitting his amble he peats the ſame 
immediately began to trot, relating an incoherent thing much in 
crowd of follies, concerning the good and ill treat- the fame words 


c 

. 

» 

* 1 92 book 
ment he had met with from her. The company 9 1 But 
o 

« 

c 

by 

c 


amazed from whence this ſudden change proceeded, he ſays there that 


could not tell what to think of him, he having before Tulenus was 
talked ſo wittily and learnedly. But after he was „% '7 7792 
gone, I at large acquainted them with the reaſon of reſpe * 
the alteration of his brain. Beſides what I have pr; of Cambray, 
related, it was obſerved of him, that the judging and in bis love 
part being wounded on this ſubject, had alſo affected for that great 


; o o » b \ ö Princeſs. See 
the imaginative ſo much, that at the firſt ſight of S res remarks 


Per- he B 
« ſuaded it was his Julia, (as he called his pretended mevs ganz 


* miſtreſs in Latin, and Jolivette in French) and pag. 176, 177. 
© guided by this fooliſh imagination, he ſometimes | 
* walked in his gown and ſquare-cap as far as Fon- (3) Above, to- 
* taine-Bleau, perſuading himſelf that ſhe hid herſelf Wards the end 


© there. I relate nothing concerning him but what I of remark [E], 


© have ſeen or heard of him (2) This example of the article 
confirms what we have ſeen in another place (3), the 1 
ſome perſons loſe common ſenſe with regard to ſome en eee 
things, who nevertheleſs by the reſt of their conduct (4) See Fromon d 
plainly convince us that their ſenſe, knowledge, and 9 Anima, lib, 
reaſon are entire and in a flouriſhing condition (4). iv, cap. iv. 


T ULLI A, Cicero's daughter, is ſo often mentioned in that great man's epiſtles, 


that her hiſtory deſerves to be enquired into. She was born the 5th of Auguſt (a), but (a) Cicero, o- 


the year is unknown to us. Some very learned men believe that ſhe was married to her t. pro Sextio, 


firſt huſband in the year 689 (5). 


& Epiſt. i, lib. 


| His name was Caius Piſo [J. He was a man of , ad Atticum. 
ſtrict honour, he intereſted himſelf with the utmoſt concern in the affairs of his father- 
in-law [B], and wanted neither capacity nor e 


(b) See the re- 


loquence. It is thought he died during mark [A]. 


Cicero's exile, which was in 696, TULLIA was a ſecond time married to Furius 


Craſſipes the following year [C]. 


It is not known how ſhe was ſeparated from this 


huſband; whether he died, or whether ſhe was divorced. from him: we are only told 
that in 703 ſhe was married to Publius Cornelius Dolabella. This third marriage was 


contracted during Cicero's abſence, when he was governor of Cilicia. 


) 


LA] His name was Caius Piſo.] This is not to be 
doubted of, if we conſider theſe words: Tulliolam 
C. Piſoni L. F. Frugi deſpondimus. - - - - I have 
* given my daughter Tullia in marriage to Caius Piſo.” 80 
Tully concludes the third epiſtle of his firſt book to 
Atticus. It is thought to have been written in the 
conſulſhip of Lucius Julius Cæſar, and Caius Martius 


lin Led,“ Figulus, in the year 689 (1) ; but no reaſon is alledg- 


before the year 686, and that Tullia was not above 
Pio te 9 old at moſt when ſhe was married to Caius 
iſo (2). 
[B) He interefled himſelf with the utmoſt concern in 
the affairs of his father-in-law.) Cicero could never 
ſufficiently praiſe him. * Vexabatur, ſaith he (3), 


Thoſe friends 
whom 


his Orations (4) he ſpeaks thus: Alter fuit propug- (4) Poſt redi- 
© nator mearum fortunarum & defenſor aſſiduus, ſum- tum in Senatu. 
ma virtute & pietate C. Piſo gener, qui minas ini- 1 ad 
micorum meoram, qui inimicitias affinis mei pro- quirizes, 
« pinqui ſui Conſulis, qui Pontum & Bithyniam Quæ- oo 

* ſtor pro mea ſalute neglexit. - - C. Piſe, m ſon-in- 

* law, a man of great honour and probity, vigorouſly 

* ſupported my intereſt ; he defpiſed the threats of my ene- 

mies, and the hatred of the Conſul, who was allied to 

* me and related to him: and when he was Quæſtor, be 

* negletted Pontus and Bithynia upon my account. The 

like paſſages are to be found in his epiſtles. See the X 
elogy which he beſtows on him with reſpe& to his 

eloquence and virtue in his treatiſe de Claris Oratori- 


bus (5). (5) Pag. m. 
[C] Tullia was a ſecond time married to Furius Craf- 398. 


* Uxor mea: liberi ad necem quærebantur: gener, & /iþes the following year. ] See Cicero's epiſtles to his 


> Piſo gener à Piſonis Conſulis pedibus ſupplex rejicie- 
batur. - - - My wife was harraſſed, my children per- 


| * fſecuted to death, and the bumble petitions of my dear 


. — T rejected by the conſul Piſo.” In _ of 


brother, book the ſecond, epiſtle 4 and 7. Ludovicus 


Vives hath (6) reduced theſe two ſons-in-law of Ci - (6) In Auguſt. 

cero to one: he ſuppoſes that Tullia was but twice de Civit. Dei, 

married, the firſt time to Piſo Frugi Craſſipes, and the . v, cafe i». 
EY 5 K | ſecond 


See alſo bis ſpeech | 


at 43. bales 
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geſta ſunt ab aliis 


ego ita manda- 


rentia, Cicero's 


ren 4 T1; but knew ſo well how to cajole the mother and the daughter (c) [F], that they winked 
their daughter, at his debaucheries, and looked on him as a good match. He gave his father-in-law 


ſecond to Cornelius Dolabella, and that ſhe died in 
| child-bed in the houſe of the latter. We ſhall refute 
(7) In the re- this below (7). 
ons 2A» [D] To inform him whether Dolabella wwas in good 
eircumſtances.] I only advance this as a conjecture 
which I borrow from the learned Manutius : it is very 
Frans and founded on ſome expreſſions of Cicero. 
e tells Atticus : © Tullia mea venit ad me pridie Idus 
Jun. deque tua erga ſe obſervantia benevolentiaque 
mihi plurima expoſuit, literaſque reddidit trinas: 
ego autem ex ipſius virtute, humanitate, pietate non 
modò eam voluptatem non cepi, quam capere ex 
* ſingulari filia debui; fed etiam incredibili ſum dolore 
affe ctus, tale ingenium in tam miſera fortuna verſari, 
© idque accidere nullo ipfius delicto, ſumma culpa 
(8) Epiſt. xvii, © mea (8). - - - My daughter Tullia came to me the 12th 
lib. i, © of Fune, and acquainted me with the reſpect and civi- 
« 
6 


lity you had ſpenun her, and delivered to me three let- 

ters: but I am ſo far from conceiving pleaſure, as I 

ought, on account of her extraordinary virtue, good na- 

ture, and piety, that I am overwhelmed with forrow, 
becauſe thoſe excellent qualities are attended with un- 

happy circumſtances of life, and that through no fault 

© of her own, but mine. Let us now ſee how the two 

laſt words are paraphraſed by Manutius. Mea enim 

« negligentia factum eſt, ut Dolabellz nuberet : quem 

ego probare generum non debui, nifi prius omnia 

« perſcrutatus, non ſolum quod ad mores, fed etiam 

* quod ad facultates attineret : quod fi feciſſem, ejus 

« zre alieno perſpecto, gage 9g paſſus eſſem, ut ho- 

« mini in tanta rei domeſtice difficultate conſtituto 

« filia mea collocaretur ; ſed commiſi, ut me abſente 
res per amicos ageretur, quybus in Ciliciam proficiſ- 
| (9) This appears © 
from theſe words « 
of Cicero. In 
quo unum vereor 
ne tu parum | 
perſpicias ea que 
c 
6 
— 


cens ita mandavi (9), ut, quoniam ego tam longe 
abfuturus eram, de Tulliæ mez matrimonio agerent 
ipſi quod probaſſent. in quo meam negligentiam ag- 
noſco, tantam enim rem aliis committere non debui, 
ſed in reditum meum integram reſervare. - - - For it 
was owing to my negligence that ſhe was married to 
Dolabella : whom I ſhould not have approved of for a 
0 fon-in-law, until I had firft enquired into every thing, 

tam longe abfu- nat only avith reſpect to his morals, but likewiſe with 
turus eſſem ad regard to his circumſtances: which had I done, and 

me ne referrent, « fund that he was plunged in debt, I would newer have 

eee * ſuffered my daughter to be married to a man labouring 

herein I am under ſuch difficulties : but I agreed that the affair 

afraid you ds not © ſhould be managed by friends in my abſence; to whom 

attend to one thing, ] gave à power, as I was going into Cilicia, and was 

wiz, that what « yy be abſent fo long, to do whatever they thought pro- 

Tvas done, was 3 ena e ee DOL e Apts Ac tf, 

done by others, to © her, in the marriage of my daughter Tullia ; wherein 

wobom I gave a © acknowledge my fault, for I ought not to have truſted 

commiſſion, as I © a matter of that importance to others, but to have de- 

was to be abſent « forred it entirely till my return.” This author con- 

ws e, rms this paraphraſe in the following manner: © Cur 
affair as they autem hoc a Cicerone putem ſignificari, facit Epiſtola 
ſhould think fit, ad Terentiam his verbis ſcripta : Tullia noſtra venit 

without referring © ad me pridie idus Fun. cujus ſumma. virtute & fingu- 

ze to me, Epift. © Jari humanitate graviore etiam Jum dolore affectus, 

noſtra factum eſſe negligentia, ut longe alia in fortuna 


elſe geſta, quibus 


xii, lib. iii, ad 
Familiares, 


wherein be excuſes Het, atque eius pietas ac dignitas poſtulabat. Dixit 
bimſelf fir bau- autem, Tale ingenium in tam miſera fortuna verſari, 


ing married Tullia 


6 

. 

hoc ſenſu ; quod Tullia virum haberet tam perdi- 

= ; 3 tum, tam flagitioſum, tam multa in tribunatu gelarie 

* © molientem : ſiquidem in tribunatu iniquas leges ferre 

© Dolabella conatus eſt, maxime debitorum cauſa, & 

quibus ipſe unus erat (10). - - I am inclined to think 

that this is Cicero's meaning, from the following epiſtle 

« to Terentia: My Tullia came to me the 12th of June, 

* whole great virtue and ſingular good nature gives 

me the greater trouble, as it was through my ne- 

« gligence that ſhe did not meet with a fortune ſuit- 

able to her piety and merit. The reaſon why he ſays, 

* Thoſe excellent qualities were attended with unhap- 

« py circumſtances of life, was, becauſe Tullia bad a 

* debauched and profligate huſband, who excited tumults 

in Rome whilft he was Tribune of the people: for Do- 

© labella in his tribuneſhip endeavugured to enact unjuſt 
2 : 


to whom 
gurites. 


(10) Manutius 
quotes Dion in 


this place, 
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whom he deſired to inform him whether Dolabella was in good cireumſtances [DJ, ac. 
quitted themſelves very ill of that commiſſion; and he afterwards repented that ever he 
had conſented to that match, before he could himſelf enquire into Dolabella's affairs, 
eh 1 mean Te. Which were not in a very good poſture, He was a young man who lived irregularly [E]: 


very 


* laws, eſpecially in behalf of debtors, whereof he him- 
© ſelf was one. | 

LE] He was a young man who lived irregularh.] 
Ccelius hinted it to Cicero, when he congratulated 
him on that marriage : I ſhall cite his own words be- 
cauſe they contain the very compliment we ſhould. 
make at preſent in a like caſe. He excuſes what was 
paſt on account of his youth, and though he durſt 
not venture to aſſure him, that all the failings of 
that age were mended, yet he hoped the marrying. 
ſuch an accompliſhed lady „ .the daughter of ſuch a 
father, would certainly compleat the cure. Graty- 
lor tibi affinitate viri medius fidius optimi. Nam 
hoc ego de illo exiſtimo. Cetera porro quibus ad- 
© huc ille ſibi parum utilis fuit, & ætate jam ſunt de- 
curſa, & conſuetudine atque autoritate tua & pudore 
Tulliæ, ſi qua reſtabunt, confido celeriter ſublatum 
iri. Non eſt enim pugnax in vitiis, neque hebes ad 
* 1d quod melius fit intelligendum (11). « - congra- (in See Cie 
* tulate you upon your affinity with a man, that is in with Epiſtle of 
* truth an excellent perſon: for ſuch is my opinion of the viiith book 
* him. As to thoſe follies he may have been guilty of to ad Famihare, 
* his oaun prejudice, they are now cured with age; or i | 
any ſtill remain, I dare ſay he will be reclaimed by 
* your company and authority, and by the wirtue of Tul- 
lia. For he is not obſtinate in his failings, and he has 
* ſenſe enough to know how to behave better.” Obſerve 
what Ccelius ſays, that age had already cured the vi- 
cious inclinations of Dolabella. This inclines me to 
believe that Appian was miſtaken when he afhrmed | 
(12) that Dolabella was not above twenty-five years (12) Appin. 
of age when Cæſar was killed. He muſt then have /6. 10, de Bel 
been but eighteen or nineteen when he married Tul- Civil. 
lia. Was it then reaſonable to ſay that the vicious 
courſe of his youth was paſt? But here are yet other 
difficulties againſt Appian. 'The commentators on 
Cicero will have the following words to be meant of 
Dolabella: * Illud vero mihi permirum accidit, tan- 
tam temeritatem fuiſſe in eo adoleſcente, cujus ego 
ſalutem duobus capitis judiciis ſumma contentione 
defendi, ut tuis inimicitiis ſuſcipiendis obliviſceretur 
© patroni omnium fortunarum ac rationum ſuarum: 
præſertim cum tu omnibus vel ornamentis vel præ- 
ſidiis redundares, illi (ut leviſſime dicam) multa de- 
eſſent. cujus ſermo ſtultus & puerilis erat jam antea 
ad me a M. Cœlio, familiari noſtro, perſcriptus : de 
quo item ſermone multa ſcripta ſunt abs te. Ego 


A «a _ «a * 


veterem conjunctionem diremiſſem quam novam con- 
« ciliaſlem. - - - I am very much ſurprixed that that 
young man, whoſe life with great difficulty 1 ſaved, 
© ewhen he awas twice indicted for capital crimes, ſhould 
© be fo indiſereet as to become your enemy and forget the 
* patron and guardian of all his fortune: eſpecially con- 
s fidering the waſt honours and powerful intereſt you en- 
« Joy, whilſt he (to ſpeak moderately) is in great want. 
«* Our friend M. Celius had before informed me by a 
letter of his filly and childiſh diſcourſe, concerning which 
« you have likewiſe writ much. I had rather break 
* off an old acquaintance with one that is your avowe. 
© enemy than contract a new one.” Cicero wrote this 
in 703, when he was in Cilicia, before Dolabella was | 
his ſon-in-law. The epiſtle, of which theſe words are (13) To ae 
part, was written to a perſon whom Dolabella had ac- Þ _ yeh 
cuſed (13). It ſeems therefore that they cannot be f the ind bk 
meant of any body elſe beſides Dolabella. But it would |, Familiare. 
be very ſtrange, that before the age of eighteen 2 
perſon ſhould be twice arraigned for capital crimes: 1 
Beſides I find that Tullia was not Dolabella's firſt (14) AT - 
wife. He had one who left him when he accuſed — ue 
Appius (14). 3 | | vror 3 Dolab 
77] 2 fo well how to. cajole the mother and Jiſceſſit. EP 


the bter.) This we may infer from theſe words vi, lib. mh. 
of — to —.— (15). * Ego, dum in e — ad Fa 

omnibus rebus Appium orno, ſubito ſum factus ac. 
* cuſatoris ejus ſocer. id quidem, inquis, dit oo (15) Epiſts *, 
bent, ita velim: teque ita cupere certo 5 = lib, vi. 


ian. 


Belle 


> Appius 
„ That 


the xth 


1d 
uliares. 


ter poſiu- 
n & no- 
lelationeM 
Dolabella 
. Epil. 
„ viii, C.- 


Famili- 
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very great uneaſineſs [G], by the tumults which he excited in Rome when he was tribute 
of the people. He endeavoured to eftabliſh a law very prejudicial to creditors ; for he 


407 


pretended that debtors ſhould not be forced to the payment of their debts, either by per- 
ſonal impriſonment or ſeizure of their effects. Mark Antony was obliged (d) to bring (4) te wis at 


ſome troops into the city, who fell upon the favourers of Dolabella, of which-they killed 
eight hundred [H]. Poor Tullia was unhappy in her laſt huſband ; 


doubted that her journey to Brunduſium [I] to ſpeak with her father, proceeded amongſt Tas Coke 
other reaſons from the neceſſity of conſulting him how to behave her ſelf towards fo 


the year after 


troubleſome a huſband, She was divorced from him [K], and yet Cicero always treated Ph - ob 


* crede mihi, nihil minus putaram ego, qui de Ti. 

Nerone, qui mecum egerat, certos homines ad mu- 

© lieres miſeram, qui Romam venerunt factis ſponſa- 

< libus. ſed hoc ſpero melius. mulieres quidem valde 

intelligo delectari oBsEQUIOo ET COMITATE 

« adoleſcentis, cætera non e£axavFiGav. - - - Whilſt 

] am heaping favours on Appius in the province, I am 

© on à ſudden become father-in-law to his accuſer : you 

« ewiſh it may prove fortunate, you ſay: I wiſh ſo too; 

and I am certain you heartily defire it. But believe 

* me, there is nothing 1 leſs expected; for I had ſent 

* ſome perſons to my wife and daughter concerning Ti. 

Nero, who had made propoſals to me; but before they 

© came to Rome, the match was concluded. ] hope it 

© avill be for the better. I underſland the women were 

« avonderfully charmed WITH THE COMPLAISANCE 

« AND CIVILITY of the young man, but did not exa- 

* mine into other matters.” Terentia and Tullia were 

ſo charmed with the complaiſance and civility of this 

young man that they pardoned his faults, and did 

not enquire into his life. The ſame thing frequently 

happens in our time. A young debauchee who ren- 

ders himſelf agreeable by his deportment, and by act- 

ing the well-bred man, will ſo inſinuate himſelf into 

the favour of both mothers and daughters, that they 

will not conſider whether he has waſted his whole 

eſtate 3 he will exclude his rivals though more deſerv- 

ing than he, if they are not of the ſame obliging and 

complaiſant behaviour. Let us have him, he pleaſes 

our eyes. This undoubtedly utterly ruined the affairs 

of the other ſuitor to Tullia, who was not Titus Nero, 

but Tiberius Nero-: probably the ſame who married 

Livia, and was father to the Emperor Tiberius. Some 

authors believe that Dolabella by his flatteries and 

_ obliging civilities ſo. touched Tullia's heart, that ſhe 

_ eaſily excuſed his almoſt dwarfiſh ſhape : for it is to 

him that Tully's jeſt is applied, Who has faſtned my 

(16) Adeo pla- /on-in-law to his fevord (16)? Their conjecture may 

cuit Tulliæ novi be a little helped by Macrobius, who calls Lentulus 

ſponſi comitas, the ſon-in-law, whom Cicero rallied in that manner 

hi 9% (17). This ſirname agrees better with Dolabella than 

fenderetor. No- with Piſo and Furius; for the Lentuli were a branch 

tus eſt Ciceronis Of the Cornelian family, and perhaps the Dolabella's 
125 No ſage of Aſconius Pedianus. 

8 [G] He gave Cicero very great uneafineſs.) Not to 

nus, in Vita repeat what I have ſaid in the article of Dolabella 


| Jocus, Quis gene- were of the branch of the Lentuli. See below a paſ- 


Tulliz, num. 30. concerning the new laws which he propoſed in favour 
of debtors, I ſhall content myſelf with citing one or 


(17) M. Cicero two. proofs of his father- in- law's uneaſineſs. O dii, 
cum Lentulum 


enerum ſuum Haith he in @ letter to Atticus (18), generum ne no- 

eriguæ nature ſtrum potiſſimum, ut hoc, vel tabulas novas. Quod 

ominem longo * me audis, ſaith he in an another letter (19), fractio- 

— accinftum * rem eſſe animo, quid putas, cum videas acceſſiſſe ad 

3 * ſuperiores ægritudines præclaras generi actiones?: - - 

neun ad gladan Can you wonder to hear I am dejeted in mind, when 

alligavit ® Ma- Jau ſee the glorious actions of my ſon-in-law are added 
rob, Saturnal, * zo any former troubles.” | | | 

10. , cap. iii. 

(18) The ard have had the particulars of this a&ion, if Livy had 

of the xith ar come to us entire; for in the ſummary of his 113th 

book we find; © Quum ſeditiones Romz a P. Dola- 

(19) The xiith * bella tribuno plebis legem ferente de novis tabulis 

"the lame book, © excitate eſſent, & ex ea cauſſa plebs tumultuaretur, 

* induftis a M. Antonio Magiſtro equitum in urbem 

* militibus octingenti è plebe cæſi ſunt. - - - {hen ſe- 

* ditions ewere excited at Rome by P. Dolabella, Tribune 

* of the people, - wwho enacted a new law concerning cre- 

* ditors, and on that account the people mutinied, Mark 

* Anthony, Maſter of the Horſe, having brought ſome troops 

into the city, eight hundred of the people were ſlain.” 


All Hiſtorians repreſent the city at that time in a diſ- 
mal condition, It is true that the inhabitants of 


[H] Of which they killed eight hundred.) We ſhould: 


Pharſalia. 
Dolabella 


Rome were ſo accuſtomed to bloodſhed in their ſtreets, 
and in the aſſemblies of the people, by the animoſity of 
contrary factions, that they were leſs ſurprized than 
we at this time ſhould be, to fee their city filled with 
guards continually ready to fall on one another, | 
[1] Her journey to Brunduſium.] Her miſerable 
condition which ſhe laid open to her father, over- 


whelmed him with grief; in ſo much, that this in- 


terview which on another occaſion would have afford- 
ed this tender father the greateſt pleaſure, turned into 
an inſupportable affliction: this appears from the 


words above cited in the remark [D], citation 8, and 
thoſe in a letter written to his wife Terentia. Tul- 


lia noftra venit ad me pridie Idus Junii: cujus ſum- 

« ma virtute, & ſingulari humanitate, graviore etiam 

ſum dolore affectus, noſtra factum eſſe negligentia, 

« ut longe alia in fortuna eſſet, atque ejus pietas, ac 
dignitas poſtulabat (20). - - - My daughter Tullia came (20) Cicero, 

© to me the 12th of Fune; whoſe great virtue and ex- Epiſt. xi, lib. 
traordinary good nature gives me the greater trouble, 3 N 
as it was through my negligence that ſhe did not meet 925 

« evith a fate ſuitable to her piety and merit.” Cicero 

did not detain his daughter long there, he ſent her 


6 
o 


home ; her preſence not being able to leſſen their mu- 


tual affliction. Tulliam autem non videbam eſſe 


© cauſam cur diutins mecum tanto in communi mæœ- 


« rore retinerem : itaque matri eam, cum primum per 


ipſam liceret, eram remiſſurus. - - - But I ſaw ns 
reaſon to keep Tullia with me longer in our mutual great 
aſfliction: and therefore 1 ſent her back to her mother 
as foon as ſhe could go.” This he writes to his friend 
Atticus in the ſeventeenth epiſtle of his eleventh book. 
[X] She was divorced from him.] This is not to 
be doubted of if we conſider Sulpicius's hint in his 
conſolatory letter on her death. Amongſt other rea- 
ſons he offers this, viz. that in the unhappy po- 


A 6a _ =£A 


ſture of affairs, nothing could engage 'Tullia to deiire 


to live, ſeeing her father could not have found a good 

huſband for her. This ſuppoſes that ſhe was perfectly 

diſengaged from the conjugal bonds. Quoties in 

eam cogitationem neceſſe eſt & tu veneris, & nos 

ſæpe incidimus, hiſce temporibus non peſſime cum 

© 1is eſſe actum quibus ſine dolore licitum eſt mortem 

© cum vita commutare? Quid autem fuit quod illam 

© hoc tempore ad vivendum magnopere invitare poſ- 

«© ſet? quæ res? quæ ſpes? quod animi ſolatium? 

© Ut cum aliquo adoleſcente primario conjuncta æta- 

© tem gereret? Licitum eſt tibi (credo) pro tua dig- bak 

© nitate ex hac juventute generum diligere, cujus fidei w * "Wa 
© liberos tuos te tuto committere putares (21). - - - - oo Famniliares, 
© How often muſt you have: thought, as I have frequently pag. m. 192. 

* done, that in ſuch a fituation of affairs, thoſe had no 

o 
c 
* 
. 
= 


reaſon to complain wyho were permitted without pain (22) Epiſt. xviii, 


to exchange life for death? What was there that could (ib. vi, ad Fa- 


i g ; 15 . 
much induce Jullia ta defire to live? What thing? big Gr, en 


; whilſt Ceſar 
What hope ? What pleaſure of mind ? Could fe have roa in Spain 2 


ſpent her days in marriage with any young man of the againſt Pompey's 
« firſt rank? It was in your power ( 1 believe ) confi- nn. 


dering your dignity, to choſe a ſon-in-law from amon 


© that youth, had you thought a good one could have 225 8 
Hund. If this proof was irfſufficient I would offer tion, Tom. ii, 
thoſe places in Cicero's letters concerning the reſtitu- Epiſt. ad Attic, 
tion of her portion. Teneor tamen dum a Dola- Pag. 270. 

« bellz procuratoribus exigam primam penſionem (22). 41 
Jan detained till 1 receive the firſt payment from (24) Cicrto fi- 


« Dolabella's agents.” Some think that Dolabella de- Lam poſt mortem 
Ggning to divorce Tullia, preſſed the eſtabliſhment of Laatule ile 


Lentulo colloca- 


the new law, that he might not be. obliged to refund vit apud quem 


her fortune to Cicero (23). It is ſurprizing that Aſ- illa ex partu de- 
- conius Pedianus was ſo ill informed of the fate of A _ 
Tullia, as to affirm that after Pifo's death ſhe married : p 


Ciceron, contra 


Lentulus, and died in child-bed at his houſe (24). L. Piſmem, pag. 
. 6 


Which are two or three miſtakes. 57 
[L] Cicero g 


that time Gene- 
os ral of the Horſe, 
and it is not to be under the ſecond 


* 


4 
1 


* 


* 
* 


1 Cicere always treated Dolabella as tenderly as 
Soffibly he could.] He doubtleſs had a greater ſhare of 


capacity than rẽſolution, and he ſaw Pompey's party 


(25) Epiſt. xi, 


ib. ix, ad Fa · 


miliares. 


| (26) The xith 


of the ixth book, 


ad Familiares, 


(27) Philipp. I, 
pag. m. 690, 
691. 


running into ruin more and more by the continual 
victories of Julius Cæſar. He probably feared that 
the conqueror would at laſt ceaſe to ſhew his cle- 
mency, and would make away with ſuch as had a re- 
publican ſpirit, and were men endowed with parts ſuf- 
ficient to oppoſe him. He knew that Dolabella was 
in t credit with Cæſar: after which it is 
needleſs to aſ why Cicero diſſembled his reſentment 
againſt his ſon-in-law. His kind treatment of him 
kept him within the compaſs of friendſhip ; for Dola- 
bella ſtood Cicero's friend at Julius Czfar's court, in 
oppoſition to thoſe who endeavoured to render him 
odious, and a little after the death of Tullia he 


deſired to be acquainted with the poſture of his affairs. 


Quad ſeribis prælia te mea cauſſa ſuſtinere non tam 
< id laboro, ut fi qui mihi obtrectent a te refutentur, 
© quam intelligi cupio quod certe intelligitur me a te 
< amari(25).--As to what you write, that you ſtand ſevere 
* brunts on my account; 1 am not ſo ſollicitous to have thoſe 


© refuted by you who afperſe me, as to have it known that 


you love me. For which reaſon Cicero wrote to him 
a very obliging letter (26) in the midft of the affliction 
with which he was loaded. We have a convincing proof 
of their mutual intimacy, in Cicero's firſt Philippic, 
even when Julius Cæſar was killed, there he repre- 
ſents to Dolabella how glorious his action was of 
throwing down the column which the mutineers had 
erected, to animate the people againſt Cæſar's murthe- 
rers. All honeſt men complimented and thanked 


Cicero, they thinking him Dolabella's director in that 
affair. 
non poſſum de utriuſque veſtrum errore reticere . . . 


Te intuens, Dolabella, qui es mihi cariſſimus, 


© Dicerem Dolabella, qui recte factorum fructus eſſet, 
« nift te præter ceteros pauliſper eſſe expertum vide- 
rem. Quem potes recordari in vita tibi illuxiſſe diem 
lætiorem, quam cum expiato ſoro, diſſipato concurſu 
impiorum, principibus ſceleris pœna affectis, urbe 
incendio & cædis metu liberata te domum recepiſti ? 
© cujus ordinis, cujus generis, cujus denique fortunæ 
« ſtudia tum laudi, & gratulationi tuz ſe non obtule- 
« runt ? quin mihi etiam, quo auctore te in iis rebus 
« uti arbitrabantur, & gratias boni viri agebant, & 
tuo nomine gratulabantur. Recordare, quæſo, Do- 
© labella, conſenſum illum theatri, cum omnes, earum 
rerum obliti, propter quas tibi fuerant offenſi, ſigni- 
* ficarunt ſe novo beneficio memoriam veteris doloris 
* abjeciſle (27). - - - - My dear Dolabella, conſidering 
« the great affettion I have for you, I cannot forbear 
© mentioning the fault of both of you . . . 1 would tell you, 
« Dolabella, the benefit of good actions, if I did not ſee 
* that you have a little experienced it above others. Do 


| © you remember a day in your whole life, wherein you had 


(28) Taliſque 


everſio illius exe · 


cratz columnæ. 
IJbid. pag. 674. 

I have cited the 
Tobole paſſage in 
the article DO- 
LABELLA, ci- 
tation (18). 


cap. lxxxv. 


K K «a © a 


„ «a © 


« greater pleaſure, than when you retired home after you 
had purged the Forum, diſperſed the impious mob, puniſhed 


ing and maſſacre ? Did not people of all ranks, degrees, 
and conditions come to applaud and congratulate you upon 
it? I myſelf, who auas thought io have adviſed you in 
thoſe matters, received the thanks of honeſt men, and 
was complimented on your account. Pray, my dear 
Dolabella, think on that unanimous approbation of the 
theatre, when all of them, forgetting thoſe things which 


* had incenſed them againſt you, declared that this new 


* favour had quite extinguiſhed their former reſentment.” 
This long paſſage doth not expreſsly tell what was 
done againſt the column ; but Cicero a little before 
had given ſuch an exact account of it (28), that what 
I have faid hardly admits of a ſcruple. I ſhall take 
this occaſion to obſerve that this column is the ſame 
which Suetonius ſpeaks of. Poſtea, ſaith he (29), 
* ſolidam columnam prope 20 pedum lapidis Numi- 
* dict in foro ſtatuit (p/ebs) ſcriplitque FarRENTI Pa- 
* TRIZ. Apud eandem longo tempore ſacrificare, 
© yota ſuſcipere, controverſias quaſdam inter poſito per 


Cæſarem jurejurando diſtrahere perſeveravit - - - 
* Afterwards the populace erected in the Forum a marble 


column almoſt twenty foot high, with this inſeription, 
TO THE FATHER QF HIS COUNTRY. They 
continued a long time to offer ſacrifices before it, to make 
vous, and determine differences, by adminiſtring an 


eath wherein they ſwore by Ceſar.” This enge tem- 
2 


y he could IL J, till after th 


the ring- leaders, and freed the city from the fear of burn- 


fell 
on 


e murder of Trebonius, he 
fore, lig time, is a miſtake, which clearly proves 
that Suetonius had not read the firſt Philippic, or at 
leaſt did not remember it; for that oration informs 


us, that the column was deſtroyed before the firſt of 
June. Cicero's letters tell us, that it was pulled down 


before the firſt of May (30). Now Cæſar was killed (30) Epit, , 


the fifteenth of the preceding March. But to return 
to the good correſpondence betwixt Cicero and Dola- 
bella : nothing could be more endearing than the let- 
ter which Cicero wrote to him on account of that 
column. Cum te ſemper tantum dilexerim quantum 
© tu intelligere potuiſti, tum his tuis factis ſic incenſus 


* ſum, ut nihil unquam in amore fuetit ardentius (31), (31) Cicero 
* As I always had a great affection for you, theſe your Epiſt. xiv, lib, 
actions have ſo inflamed my love, that nothing ever ex. *, ad Famil. 
* ceeded it. He doth not forget to acquaint him that Fg. u. 32 


he himſelf paſſed for the author of this good advice ; 
and the turn of his thought is admirable. © Etfi con- 
* tentus eram, mi Dolabella, tua gloria, ſatiſque ex 
ea magnam lztitiam voluptatemque capiebam, tamen 
non poſſum non confiteri, cumulari me maximo 
udio, quod vulgo hominum opinio ſocium me ad- 
-ribat tuis laudibus. Neminem conveni, convenio 
autem quotidie plurimos quin omnes, cum te 
ſummis laudibus ad cœlum extulerunt, mihi conti- 
nuo maximas gratias agant. Negant enim ſe dubi- 
tare, quin tu meis præceptis & conſiliis abtemperans 
præſtantiſſimum te civem & ſingularem conſulem 
præbeas. Quibus ego quamquam veriſſime poſſum 
reſpondere te quæ facias tuo judicio & tua ſponte 
facere, nec cujuſquam egere conſilio: tamen neque 
lane aſſentior, ne imminuam tuam laudem, ſi omnis 
a meis conſiliis profecta videatur : neque valde nego, 
ſum enim avidior etiam quam fatis eſt gloria. 
A te autem peto, ut me hanc quaſi falſam hæredita- 
tem alienæ gloriæ ſinas cernere, meque aliqua ex 
parte, in ſocietatem tuarum laudum venire patiare: 
quamquam, mi Dolabella, (hæc enim jocatus ſum) 
libentius omneis meas, ſi modo ſunt aliquæ meæ 
laudes, ad te transfuderim, quam aliquam partem 


pleaſure and ſatisfattion from it; yet I muſt own it 
was a vaſt addition to my joy, that people generally 
thought me intitled to a ſhare in your honour. Every 
body I meet with, (and I daily meet with great num- 
bers . ..) whenever they extol you to the ſeies, conti- 
nually thank me at the ſame time. For they ſay, they 
do not queſtion, but that by following my directions and 
and counſels you ſhew yourſelf to be an excellent citizen, 
and an extraordinary Conſul. Tho" I might truly anſwer 
them, that what you do, proceeds entirely from your own 
judgment and inclination, and that you do not want the 
© advice of any body : yet I neither concur with them alto- 
« gether, left I ſhould leſſen your merit, if it were thought 
* to flow entirely from my counſels : nor do I ven much 

contradict them, for I am more covetous of glory than 1 
© ought tobe..... But I beg of you to allow me to uſurp 
* another's glory : and ſuffer me, in ſome meaſure, to be a 
« partner in your reputation: tho", my dear Dolabella, 
* (for 1 ſpoke in jeſt) I had rather transfer to you all 
* my fame, if I had any, than to diminiſh your's in the 
* leaf.” He ſeems to be tranſported when he ſpeaks of 
this action to his friend Atticus. See Epiſt. xv and xvi 
of the xivth book, and the firſt letter of the xiith book 
ad Familiares. J have ſomewhere read that he deſigned 
to go to Syria Dolabella's lieutenant, if Hirtius and 
Panſa, who were to be Conſuls the next year, had not 
diſſuaded him. He let Dolabella go without him, and 
embarked for Athens, after having promiſed to return 
when Hirtius and Panſa ſhould enter on the conſulſhip. 
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Contrary winds retarded his voyage, and he received 


ſome advices from his friends, which engaged him to 
return ſpeedily to Rome. The day aſter his arrival 
the ſenate was aſſembled, but he did not appear there, 
at which Mark Antony was offended. This is 
what we find in Amyot's tranſlation of Plutarch's life 
of Cicero. One might conviR Plutarch of a miſtake, 


if the phraſe which he makes uſe of (33), and Amyot (33) Aen. 
tranſlates, he let Dolabella go, was not equivocal : but aa 4 Kat 


as it may barely ſignify, he thought no more Dorabella, X; { 


he ln him, this criticiſm only affects the tranſlator. fecit. Plutarch. is 
He was in the T. to think that Dolabella departed Cicer. p. 582, . 
, 


from Rome before for the firſt Philippic was 


Pronounceu 


exhauſerim ex tuis (32). - - % I was contented, (32) Ia. ibid 
my Dolabella, with your glory, and received ſufficient pag. zo. 
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on him with his whole ſtock of rhetorical figures (e) [TJ]. Tullia died in the year ) g.. the ani- 
708 {N]. Her father remained inconſolable for ſome time [O] : his friends uſed all cd DOLABEL- 


pronounced in Dolabella's preſence, after Cicero's re- 
turn. This obliges me to repeat what I have ſeveral 
times ſaid, that it is extremely difficult to tranſlate 
well; for tho we may take the expreſſions of the ori- 
ginal in the moſt probable ſenſe, that doth not always 
ſecure us againſt miſtakes; and the knowledge of a 
thouſand particular events is neceſſary to direct us to 
expreſs the true ſenſe. For inſtance, if Amyot had re- 
membred that Dolabella was preſent in the ſenate as 
conſul, when Cicero ſpoke his firſt Philippic; if he 
had remembred that Cicero, in that oration, urged his 


reaſons for departing from Rome, and the motives 


of his return, he would not have tranſlated thoſe words 
of Plutarch, he let Dolabella go. After all, I do not diſ- 
pute the fact; I ſee no reaſon againſt my believing 
that Cicero deſigned to follow Dolabella into Syria. 
This is a freſh proof of the text of this remark. 

[M] Till after the murther of Trebonius he fell on him 
ewith his whole flock of rhetorical of fizures.} He had 


| reaſon to cenſure very ſeverely ſuch enormous perfidy 


(44) Philippica 
XI, pag. 827, 
Edit. Cre. 


and cruelty; but he ſhould have taken care not to 
contradict himſelf, and expoſe his reputation too 
much. He had proteſted a great value for Dolabella 
in ſeveral letters, and afterwards in his Philippics he 
declared that he never had any merit, and had been 
always a wicked wretch. Dolabella quidem tam 
* fuit immemor humanitatis, quamquam ejus NU N- 
* QUAM particeps fuerit, ut ſuam inſatiabilem cru- 
« delitatem exercuerit non ſolum in vivo, ſed etiam in 
© mortuo, ac in ejus corpore lacerando atque vexan- 
do cum animum fatiare non poſſet oculos paverit 
* ſuos (34). -- - Dolabella was ſo void of humanity, 
tho indeed he newer had any, that he not only exerciſed 
« his exceſſive cruelty on him when alive, but likewiſe 
* auhen dead, and when he could not ſatiate his mind, he 
fed his eyes in tearing and mangling his corpſe. He 


makes him equal to Mark Antony in all ſorts of vice. 


30) Idem, in 
eadem Oratione, 
mit, 


Duo hæc capita nata ſunt poſt homines natos teter- 
« rima & ſpurciſſima Dolabella & Antonius. . , Ecce 
tibi geminum in ſcelere par, inuſitatum, inauditum, 
ferum, barbarum. Itaque, quorum ſummum quon- 
dam inter ipſos odium, bellumque meminiſtis, eoſ- 


tudo (35). Dolabella and Antonius are two of 
the moſt cruel and infamous wretches that ever lived. 
. . +» They are a couple not to be parallelled in wicked- 
neſs, cruelty, and barbarity. And therefore the fimilitude 
of their moſt impure natures and flagitious lives has 
united them in mind, and affection, tho" you remember 
* they formerly were at great variance, and mortally hated 
© one another.” What could he ſay more? And when 
he affirms, that to compare Trebonius with Dolabella 
were to treat the former very unjuſtly, he expreſſes 
himſelf thus, for the paſſage deſerves to be tranſcribed : 
Nam cæteris quidem vitz partibus quis eſt. qui poſſit 
* fine Trebonii maxima contumelia conferre vitam 
© Trebonii cum Dolabellz? alterius conſilium, in- 
* genium, humanitatem, innocentiam, magnitudi- 
nem animi in patria liberanda quis ignorat ? alteri a 
< Puero pro delicus crudelitas fuit ; deinde ea libidi- 
num turpitudo, ut in hoc fit ſemper ipſe lætatus, 
quod ea faceret, quæ ſibi objici ne ab inimico qui- 
dem poſſent verecundo : & hic, dii immortales, ali- 
* quando fuit meus, occulta enim erant vitia non in- 
* quirenti. Neque nunc fortaſſe alienus ab eo eſſem, 
< niſi ille vobis, niſi mœnibus patriæ, niſi huic urbi, 
niſi diis penatibus, niſi aris, & focis omnium noſtrum, 
niſi denique naturz, & humanitati inventus eſſet ini- 
© micus. - - - - For in other reſpefs, who can compare 
© Trebonius with Dolabella, without doing great injuſtice 
* to Trebonius'? Ewery body knows the wiſdom, the tem- 
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per, the humanity, the innocence, and heroic ſpirit of 
© the former in delivering his country: but the latter 


* delighted in cruelty from his cradle; and is guilty of 
* Juch abominable luſt, that he was always pleaſed to 
* think, that he could not be upbraided with it even 
* by an enemy who was modeſt: and this very man, O 

heavens ! was formerly my ſon-in-law ; for as I did 
not enquire into his life, his wices were concealed from 
me. And, perhaps, 1 ſhould not appear againſt him 
now, were he not found ta be an enemy to you, to his 
country, to his city, to his domeſtic gods, to the religion 
* 175 97 * all, and laſtly, to nature and humanity.” 


very weak,” 


dem poitea ſingulari inter ſe conſenſu, & amore de- 
vinxit impuriſſimæ nature & turpiſſimæ vitæ ſimili- 


their“ 


[N] Tullia died in the year 708. ] Cæſar was then 
in Spain engaged againſt Pompey's tons. The conſo- 
latory letter which he wrote to Cicero on this occaſion. 65 
was dated from Hiſpalis (36). Which is a ſtrong proof (36) Now called 
of my text: that which Plutarch furniſhes me with, — 3 I” 
is not fatisfaftory : it is not clear enough, nor fres ene 3 
from ſome errors. This Hiſtorian having ſpoken of to Atticus. 
the divorce of Terentia, adds (37), that Cicero after- 
wards married a young woman, and that Tullia died (37) Plut. in Ci- 
in child-bed not long after this match. She died, con- cerone, P. 881, 
tinues he, at Lentulus's houſe, to whom ſhe was mar- 
ried after the death of Piſo, her firſt huſband. To 
prove from this, that Tullia died in 708, one thing 
ought to be ſuppoſed, which Plutarch doth not men- 
tion, vix. that Cicero married his ſecond wife in 708 | 
(38). And as for the reſt, it plainly appears, that (38) Fabricius, 
Plutarch did not well conſult Tully's Epiſtles, for he ſuppoſes it in viea 
would there have been informed, that Tullia's ſecond Ciceronis, pag. m. 
huſband's name was Furius Craſſipes, and that ſhe *23' 
died divorced from her third huſband who was Dola- 
bella. A modern author (39), in order to prove that (39) Caſpar Sa- 
Tullia did not die in child-bed, and that ſhe was with bittarius, in Vita 
child when divorced by Dolabella, alledges the follow- Trulli, aum. 54. 
ing paſſage of Cicero; © Tullia mea peperit XIV. 
Kal. Jun. puerum erJeaunriao, quod yuroxygty 
gaudebam; quod quidem eſt natum perimbecillum 
« eſt (40). - - On the 19th of May my daughter Tullia (40) Epiſt. xvii, 
* avas brought to bed of a boy in the ſeventh month: I lib. x, ad Attica 
« avas glad ſhe was ſafely delivered; but the child is 
He ought to have known that Cicero 
wrote this before the battle of Pharſalia, and that con- 
ſequently theſe words are of no uſe to prove that Tul- 
lia did not die in labour, and that ſhe was divorced 
when big with child. What he ſhould have alledged 
I find in another letter written during the laſt war 
which Cæſar made in Spain. The words are: Me 
* Romz tenuit omnino Tulliæ mez partus ; ſed cum 
ea, quemadmodum ſpero, fatis firma fit, teneor ta- 
men dum a Dolabellz procuratoribus exigam pri- | 
mam penſionem (41). - - The hing in of my daughter (41) F:;6, un, 
* Tullia detained me at Rome; but tho ſhe be now, as lib. vi, ad Famile 
ü hope, pretty well, yet I flay till I receive the firſt 
payment from Dolabella's agents.” Let us favour Plu- 
tarch and Aſconius Pedianus as much as we pleaſe, we 
ſhall yet be forced to accuſe them of having expreſſed 
themſelves ill. Cicero, whoſe credit in this caſe out- 
weighs that of an hundred Hiſtorians, informs us, that 


Tullia was pretty well after her delivery: ſo that 


the beſt ſuppolition we can make in favour of Plu- 
tarch and Aſconius Pedianus, is that Tullia, before ſhe 
was perfectly recovered, was ſurprized by ſome diſtem- 
per incident to child-bed- women, of which ſhe 
died. | | | 

[0] Cicero was inconſolable for ſome time.] If we - 
believe Plutarch (42), the Philoſophers flocked from (42) In Cicer. 
all parts to Cicero's aſſiſtance. They doubtleſs brought Pag. 882, A. 
him the choiceſt of their troops, I mean the moſt ex- 
cellent moral reflexions which their topics, or common 
places, could furniſh. But it ſignified nothing, com- 
pany was inſupportable to Cicero, he confined himſelf 
in a ſolitude, where he found more conſolation, than 
in the diſcourſes of his friends, or his books. * Quod 
me ab hoc mcerore recreari vis, facis ut omnia: ſed | 
me mihi non defuiſſe, tu teſtis es. Nihil enim (43) Cicero, 
de mcerore minuendo ſcriptum ab ullo eſt, quod ego Epiſt. xiv, ad 
non domi tuæ legerim. Sed omnem conſolationem Attic. /ib, xii, 
vincit dolor (43).. . . . (44) Ne diſceſſiſſem qu- 
dem è conſpectu tuo niſi me plane nihil ulla res 88 Epiſt. 
adjuvaret . . . . mihi adhuc nihil prius fuit hac : | 
ſolitudine . . . . me ſcriptio & litteræ non leniunt (4 % . u. 
ſed obturbant (45). - - - The pains you take to divert 3 the fame 
me from this grief, is a new proof f your friendſhip : thmg in lett. xiv, 
but you can bear me witneſs that I have not been wwant- — x11, Totos dies 
ing to myſelf : for 1 read at your houſe whatever has — wa 
been written to leſſen one's ſorrow ; yet my grief exceeds ſel tantiſper im- 
all conſolation . . . . I would not have left you, if pedior, non equi- 
any thing could have given me eaſe . . . . this ſali- dem ſatis (vis 
tude was preferable to every thing elſe. . . . Reading hymn get) ſed 
and writing do not comfort, but diſturb me.” He pro- ee Kemper | 
teſts, in another epiſtle (46), that ſolitude ſeemed to + r:!/sve bis mind 
him the moſt ſupportable thing in the world. Nunc Y reading and 
omnia reſpuo, nec quicquam habeo tolerabilius quam /ig. 


* * R x Co * A A Lo) * - * * 


ſolitudinem.. - Now reject every thing, and fird 


* nothing ſo tolerable as falitude.” Jo be ſenſible of the Tu me ny 
5 L diſorder 
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(47) Epiſt. xxviii, 
ejuſd, Libri. 


(48) Epiſt. xv, 
cjuſd, Libri. 


diſorder into which his affliction had plunged him, 
we need only conſider his frank confeſſion, that he 
ſunk under his grief, and at the ſame time reflect on 
the oſtentation with which he brags of his courage. 
He willingly boaſted that he was inconſolable, but 
would by no means endure the reproaches of too much 
weakneſs. Sentiments utterly incompatible. © Quod 
me ipſe per literas conſolatus ſum non pcenitet me 
quantum profecerim. Mœrorem minui, dolorem nec 
© potui, nec ſi poſſem, vellem (47). - - 1 do not re- 
* bent my having endeavoured to comfort myſelf by read- 
ing. I have leſſened my afflition, but I neither could 
* nor would get rid of my grief.” Here is a man who 
neither could, nor would abate his grief. In hac 
© ſolitudine careo omnium colloquio ; cumque mane 
me in filvam abſtruſi denſam & aſperam, non exeo 
© inde ante veſperum, ſecundum te nil eſt mihi ami- 
© cius ſolitudine, in ea mihi omnis ſermo eit cum 
© litteris, eum tamen interpellat fletus : cui repugno 

uoad poſſum, fed adhuc pares non ſumus (48). - - - 
l 5 this ſolitude I am without any company and conver- 


© ſation; in the morning I hide myſelf in the thickeſt and 


(49) Tuſcul. 
Queſt, 


(50) Lactantio 
teſte affirmavit 
ſe tum a fortuna 
victum turpiter, 
Sagittar. ubi ſu- 
pra, mum. 57, 
and before him 


Corradus, in 


Queſtura, pag. 


m. 294. 


(52) Epift, x], 


lib. xii, ad At- 
ticum. 


(52) A country- 
houſe, whither 
he retired after 


he had left Atti- 


cus. 


(53) Epiſt, xxi, 


l. X71, 


«* moſt obſcure part of the wood, and continue there till 
* night : next to you there is nothing ſo agreeable to me as 
* ſolitude : all my converſation in it is with books ; but it 
© is interrupted with tears, wwhich I endeavour to refrain 
from as much as poſſible, but hitherto I have not been 
© able to do it.” He hid himſelf in the obſcureſt place 


of a wood from morning till night, and could not 


refrain from tears. Doth not he almoſt own that he 
had loſt his ſenſes ? In conſolationis libro quem in 
medio (NON ENIM SAPIENTES ERAMUS) 
© mcerore & dolore conſcripſimus (49). - - - the 
© book on Conſolation which I wrote (FOR 1 WAS NoT 


© IN MY SENSES) in the heighth of my grief and 


* ſorrow.” Doth not he confeſs that he had ſhamefully 
ſurrendered his arms to fortune (50) ? But let us ſee, 
on the other fide, how he glories in his courage (51). 
© Quod ſcribis te vereri, ne & gratia & auctoritas 
© noftra hoc meo mcerore minuatur : ego, quid ho- 
© mines aut reprehendant, aut poſtulent, neſcio ; ne 
* doleam ? qui poteſt ? ne jaceam ? quis unquam mi- 
nus? dum tua me domus levabat, quis a me exclu- 
© ſus? quis venit, qui offenderetur ? Aſturam (52) 
* ſum a te profectus, legere iſti læti, qui me reprehen- 
« dunt, tam multa non poſſunt, quam ego ſcripſi, 
6 ras bene, nihil ad rem, ſed genus ſcribendi id 
© fuit, quod nemo abjecto animo facere poſſet. - - - - 
© You write to me, that you are afraid my intereſt and 
authority will ſuffer by my immoderate grief ; for my 
© part I know not what men find fault with, or what 
* they would have: would they have me not to grieve ? 
Hoa ts it poſſible ? would they have me not to give way 
© to grief ® who ever gave way to it leſs than I? 
© Whilſt I was at your houſe, did I not akways ſee com- 
© pany ? Did ever any come that was offended with me? 
© From your houſe I went to Aſtura. Thoſe merry people, 
© that find fault with me, are not able to read ſo much 
© as I wrote there: how well I did it, is nothing to the 
« purpoſe ; but it wwas that fort of writing which cannot 
© come from a dejefted mind. To thoſe at Rome who 
took it ill that he hid himſelf ſo long, he declared 
that his employments were not thoſe of a man quite 
overwhelmed with ſorrow. * Ne me quidem con- 
© temno: meoque judicio multo ſtare malo, quam 
* omnium reliquorum, neque tamen progredior lon- 
gius, quam mihi doctiſſimi homines concedunt : 
© quorum ſcripta omnia, quæcumque ſunt in eam 
* ſententiam, non legi ſolum, quod ipſum erat for- 
tis ægroti, accipere medicinam; ſed in mea etiam 
ſeripta tranſtuli; quod certe afflicti, & fracti animi 
© non fuit (53). - - - IT do not think the worſe of myſelf 
« for it; and, in this caſe, I had much rather acquieſce 
in my own judgment than that of all others ; and yet 
I do not exceed the bounds that very learned men allow 
me : all whoſe writings on this ſubjef I have not only 
read, like à ftrong patient, by way of medicine, but 
alſo tranſcribed them in my own writings, which 
* certainly is not a fan of a atjefted and broken 
* ſpirit.” See the marginal note (45) above, which 
makes it appear that writing of books afforded him 
ſcarce any relief againſt his grief, but only a little 
RIS the part affected. Is this an effe& of forti- 
tude ? | 

It muſt be owned that his affliction is the moſt con- 
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their endeavours to comfort him: he himſelf wrote a book on that ſubject [P], and 


rejoiced at Tullia's death. There is no reaſon to diſ⸗- 


libro quem in medio (non enim ſapientes eramus) x:i,. pag. 1. 9% 


deſigned 


vincing proof which he gave of his tender affection for 
Tullia ; but if he had died before her, we ſhould not 
have wanted proofs of his extraordinary affection to 
her. All his expreſſions, when he ſpeaks of her in 
his epiſtles, are ſo many evidences of it; Deliciz, 
« deliciolz, mea anima, lux, defiderium. - - - My 
darling, my delight, my foul, my life, my love.” It 
15 very probable that Tullia was endowed with a thou- 
ſand good qualities, and was one of the moſt charming 
ladies of her time, fince ſhe ſo deeply engaged the 
affection of ſuch a father. Mr Sagittarius (54) con- (54) Ut; 
jectures, that ſhe was inſtructed in polite learning. %. 10. 
He had not advanced this as a bare conjecture only, 
if he had met with the paſſage hereafter cited of out 
Lactantius (55). If Plutarch is to be believed (56), (55) In 4 

one of the cauſes of Terentia's divorce was, that ſhe mark [ ro 
would not allow her daughter a ſufficient equipage to tion (74) 
go to adviſe with her father at Brunduſium. He adds, 


that Cicero's ſecond wife was divorced, becauſe ſhe a In An. 


ſupra, 


bl 
. 


pute the truth of. this with Plutarch, under pretence 
that Cicero's epiſtles to Atticus inform us, that this 
ſecond wife lived a pretty long time with her huſband (57) Sed etiamſ 
after Tullia's death (57). This objection, I ſay, would Derr 
be ill grounded, becauſe it is certain the divorce had modum ow inc 


been effected the ſummer after Tullia's death (58). veniſſe cum uxgr: 


Cicero's extraordinary affection for his daughter, in- de multo ta. | 67 C 
ſpired his enemies with ſuch a boldneſs as to report rr f wiit, / 
that he loved her inceſtuouſly : So true it is, that there cerone vixig. . al Att 


is nothing ſo pure from which a fatirical genius can- Epiſtolis ad At. 
not extract a filthy poiſon. Thoſe careſſes which pro- cum liquet. 
ximity of blood authorizes amongſt relations of different * 2 
ſexes, are expoſed to ſiniſter interpretations when they aum. . 
are more than ordinary. How doth calumny enve- 

nom things ! See in the margin (59) what the de- (58) See the 
claimer, who aſſumed the name of Salluſt, ſaith, and **ivth letter 
remember that Donatus, an antient interpreter of wy xuith book 
Virgil, believed that this verſe of the Æneid, e 


; uw 5 | (59) Verum, ut 
Hic thalamos invaſit natæ vetitoſque hymenæos (60). opinor, . 


domeſticus tibi 
animos attoliit, 
uxor ſacrilega, 
ac perjuriis deli- 


ought to be underſtood of Cicero. But Servius rejects buta, flia ma- 
this opinion (61). tris pellex, tili 
[P] He himſelf wrote a book on that ſubject.] J have Jucundior atque 
cited ſome paſlages in the preceding remark that hint Jens quad __ 
at this tract. It is great pity that it is loſt. But it is eſt. - . z,; = (53} 7 
not Sigonius's fault that the public doth not at preſent my opinion yu Ul, 
believe it is yet extant : he wrote a tract de Conſola- are puffed up 
tione, and endeavoured to make it paſs for Cicero's. 2 Pic, . 
The judicious Critics (62), prevented the deceit imme- ate os " 
diately. Sigonius, tho? he publiſhed ſome diſſertations your ſacileginus | 
againſt them, did not gain his point. Cicero, on this andperjured wife, 
occaſion, ſeemed like thoſe who eat nothing with plea- 3 —_ 
ſure, which they themſelves have not a hand in cook- | * 2 
ing of. All the conſolatory arguments which his is more agrecab! 
friends offered either in converſation or by writing, and «bſequins 79 
were ineffectual. It was his book de Conſolatione only Heu than ſpe lt 
which in ſome meaſure abated his grief : © Quid ego 4 © 9/7 
de conſolatione dicam, quz mihi quidem iph ſane (60) Ku. lib vi 
* aliquantum medetur; ceteris item multum illam ver. 62z. 
profuturam puto (63). - - - What hall I ſay of my book 
© de Conſolatione, awhich indeed gives ſome relief to my- (61) Servius in 
* ſelf, and I believe will be of great ſervice to others.” hunc age 4 
He obſerves, that in the greateſt of his grief, he began neidee. Sec 


x : : , 89 tus, in Cicerone 
the preparation of this antidote. In conſolationis co ara 625. 


He with his daughter inceſt did commit. 


* mcerore & dolore conſcripſimus, quodque vetat Chry- 
ſippus ad recentes quaſi tumores animi remedium (62) Taping, © 
adhibere, id nos fecimus, naturzque vim attulimus, Guillielmus, &. 
ut magnitudini medicinæ doloris magnitudo concede- (64) De Divina 
ret (64). - - In the book of Conſolation, which 1 17 V init 

awrote in the heighth of my grief and forrow, (for 1 
was not in my right ſenſes) and becauſe Chry/ippus for- (64) Cicero, in 
bids to apply a remedy to the freſh wounds of the mind, Tuſcul. apud 
I have given ſuch ſtrength to nature, that the force of Corradum, in 
* affliction yields to the force of the medicine This tract Quzſtura, Ps: 
abounded with hiftorical paſſages and inſtances, as St 29+ 
Jerom (65), and St Auguſtin inform us. Quis 60 In Ef- 
* enim ſufficit quantovis eloquentiæ flumine vitæ hu- bi Nepotiani 
jus miſerias explicare, quam lamentatus eſt Cicero 
in conſolatione de morte filiæ, ſicut potuit (66) - -- 66) Auguſtin 
* What man, with the greateſt eloquence, can diſplay the qe Civit. Dri, | 
* miſeries of this life, which Cicero bewailed as well as lb. xis, .,, 
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deſigned to build a temple to the deceaſed, and even to make an apotheoſis for 


her [Q. 


His enemies were ſo baſe as to accuſe him of loving Tullia inceſtuouſly ( F). G He quotes it; 
Plutarch is miſtaken in ſome parts of her ſtory. He did not know that ſhe had had three but 


huſbands (g). Mr Moreri who had Gaſpar Sagittarius's diſſertation on the hiſtory of 


Tullia (5), did not know how to make the moſt advantageous uſe of it; 


he has ſcarce 


extracted any thing of conſequence ; only a ſtory related by Caelius Rhodiginus, which 
Mr Sagittarius has juſtly baniſhed to the fabulous lands. The project of a temple is by 


Mr Moreri converted into a real one, furniſhed with a magnificent Mauſoleum. See 


« he could in this book of Conſolation.” We ſhall pro- 
dice below an obſervation of Lactantius. 

J And even to make an apotheofis for her.] He 
ſeveral times communicated his deſign to Atticus: but 
we {hall at preſent content ourſelves with two or three 
paſſages. * Habeo nonnullos ex 11s, quos nunc lectito, 
* auctores, qui dicant, fieri id oportere, quod ſz 

tecum egi, & quod à te approbari volo. de fano illo 
dico; de quo tantum, quantum me amas, velim 
cogites; equidem neque de genere dubito; placet 
enim mihi Cluatii: neque de re; ſtatutum eſt enim; 
de loco nonnunquam. velim igitur cogites. ego, 
q-antum his temporibus tam eruditis fieri poterit, 
profecto illam conſecrabo omni genere monumento- 
rum, ab omnium ingeniis ſcriptorum, & Græcorum 
& Latinorum: quæ res forſitan ſit refricatura vulnus 
meum. ſed jam quaſi voto quodam, & promiſſo me 
teneri puto (67). - - Same of thoſe authors, whom 1 
am now reading, ſay that I ought to do what I have 
often conſulted you about, and which I ſhould be glad 


and I intreat you, as you love me, to conſider of it. In- 


deed I am in no manner of doubt concerning the kind of 


it, for that of Cluatius pleaſes me ; nor as to the thing 
itſelf, for I am fully determined; but I am ſometimes 
in doubt with reſpect to the place. And therefore 1 
beg you would think of it. I am reſolved to eternize 
her memory, as much as it is poſſible in an age ſo learn- 
ed as this is, by monuments of all kinds from the inge- 
nious writings of Greeks and Latins. Which perhaps 
vill make my wounds to bleed afreſh, but now I think 
myſelf bound as it were by a vow and promiſe.” The 
following paſſage more clearly ſhews, that he was 
engaged by a vow to build a temple, and that he be- 


lieved it was irreligious not to put that deſign in exe- 


cution. Lactantius will inform us below concerning 
this engagement. Si iſta minus confici poſſunt, effice 
* quidvis. Ego me majore religione quam quiſquam 
* fuit ullius voti, obſtrictum puto (68). - - F thoſe 
things cannot be effected, do any thing. For J think 
* myſelf more ſtrictly bound than ever any one was by a 
© vow.” A monument, a' mauſoleum, or whatever 
had the name or likeneſs of a ſepulchre, could not 
ſatisfy him. Fanum fieri volo ; neque hoc mihi erui 
* poteſt: ſepulchri ſimilitudinem effugere non tam 
< propter pœnam legis ſtudeo, quam ut maxime aſſe- 
* quar 47034@911 : quod poteram, fi in ipſa villa fa- 


© cerem. fed, ut ſæpe locuti ſumus, commutationes 


* dominorum reformido. in agro ubicumque fecero, 
mihi videor aſſequi poſſe, ut poſteritas habeat reli- 
! prone (69). - - I would by all means have a temple 
© built ; nothing can diſſuade me from it. I endeavour 
© to avoid the likeneſs of a tomb, not ſo much becauſe of 
* the penalty of the law, as that 1 may obtain an apo- 
* theofis : which I might do, were it to be in the vil. 
* lage itſelf; but as I have often ſaid, I fear the change 
* of proprietors. Wherever I do it in the country, I think 
* poſterity might be brought to reſpect it from a ſenſe of 

religion.” He gives his imaginations a very: proper 
name. He mez tibi ineptiæ, fateor enim, ferendæ 
* ſunt (70). - - - Theſe my follies, for I own they are 
* ſuch, you muſt pardon.” If Mr Moreri had but given 
himſelf the trouble of conſidering with attention, 


| What he pillaged from the moderns ; would he have 


told us, That Cicero cauſed a temple to be built, in which 
he inclſed Tullia's aſhes, in a ſtately Mauſoleum ? 
Might he not have ſeen in the author whom he cites 
in the laſt paſſage quoted by me, which ſays that Ci- 
cero deſigning an apotheoſis, avoided all that could be 
thought to look like a tomb? This was not on ac- 


count of the expence, as he clearly explains himſelf : 


; Ante quam a te proxime diſceſſi, numquam mihi 
_ Venit in mentem, quo plus inſumtum in monumen- 
tum eſſet, quam neſcio quid, quod lege conceditur, 
dtantundem populo dandum eſſe, quod non magno- 

Pere moveret, niſi neſcio quomodo, 4x45 fortaſſe, 


the 


nollem illud ullo nomine, niſi fani, appellari. quod 
ſi volumus, vereor ne aſſequi non poſſimus, niſi mu- 
tato loco (71). - - - Before I parted with you lately, 
it never came into my thoughts that it avould coſt 
more to build a monument, than what by law is 10 
be given to the people, which avould not trouble me 
much, were I not unwilling (perhaps without reaſon ) 
that it ſhould be called by any other name than that of 
* a temple ; and I am afraid, it could not be effected 
but by changing the place. According to Cicero's 
principles, nothing was more abſurd or impious, than 
to pay divine honours to thoſe perſons on whoſe 
tombs funeral rites were celebrated ; and it was for 
this reaſon that he ſays he would not have given his 
ſuffrage to the decree of the Senate, which ordered 
ſupplications to be made to Julius Cæſar: An me 
« cenſetis, patres conſcripti, quod vos inviti ſecuti 
eſtis decreturum fuiſſe ut parentalia cum ſupplica- 
tionibus miſcerentur ? ut inexpiabiles religiones in 
Rempublicam ? ut decernerentur ſupplicationes mor- 
tuo? . . . Fuerit ille L. Brutus . . . . adduci tamen 
non poſſem ut quemquam mortuum conjungerem 
cum deorum immortalium religione, ut cujus ſepul- 
chrum uſquam exſtet ubi parentetur, ei publice ſup- 
plicetur (72). - - Do you think, illuſtrious ſenators, 
that I would have given my ſuffrage to a decree, 
which you have unwillingly obeyed, that funeral rites 
ſhould be mingled with ſupplications ? that divine Ho- 
nours ſhould be paid to the dead perſon, which is an 
impiety not to be atoned for? . . . . Were it L. Brutus 
« + Jet 1 could not be prevailed on to render to any 
dead perſon the honours due to the immortal gods, to 
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neral obſequies are celebrated” If Mr Moreri had 
written conſiderately, he had avoided another miſtake. 
He aſſures us that Cicero actually cauſed a temple to 
be built : of which there appears no footſteps in his 
letters. Cicero appears very earneſt and warm on 
this deſign, I own; we find him even threatning his 
good friend, for not being forward enough, and pre- 


fixing a ſet time when the work ſhould be finiſhed : 


but it doth not appear by any of his letters, that the 
building of that temple was ever perfected, or even 
begun, Is not this a proof that his project came to 
nothing, and that either time, which aſſwages grief, 
made him ſenſible that his deſign was ridiculous, or 
that unforeſeen accidents, or other affairs had divert - 
ed the execution of his Apotheoſis. | : 

Lactantius ſeveral times cites the book de Conſola- 
tione : by which it appears that Tully did not in the 
leaſt ſcruple to ſacrifice the honour and glory of his 
gods to his ridiculous fancy of deifying his daughter : 
to juſtify which, he ſhewed that the gc 
adored in Rome, were formerly men. This inſtance 
affords a natural image of the empire of -the- paſſions. 
They ſpare nothing in heaven or earth, when- bent 
on their juſtification (73). Lactantius's expreſſions are 
very beautiful, and the more deſerve our tranſcribing, 
becauſe they contain a fragment of a book which is 
loſt, and the promiſe which Cicero publickly made 
his daughter, that he would place her among the gods. 
M. Tullius. .. in eo libro quo ſeipſum de morte 
«© filiz conſolatus eſt, non dubitavit dicere, Deos, qui 
* publice colerentur, homines fuiſſe. Quod ipſius te- 
* ſtimonium eo debet graviſſimum judicari, quod & 
* augurale habuit Sacerdotium, & eoſdem ſe colere, 
« yenerarique teſtatur. Itaque intra paucos verſiculos 
© duas res nobis dedit. Nam dum imaginem filiæ 
© eodem ſe modo conſecraturum eſſe profiteretur, quo 
c jlli a veteribus ſunt conſecrati, & illos mortuos eſſe 
* docuit, & originem vanæ ſuperſtitionis oſtendit. 
Cu u vero (inquit) & mares, & feminas complures 
© ex hominibus in Deorum numero eſſe videamus, & 


* eorum in urbibus, atque agris auguſtiſſima delu- 
bra veneremur, aſſentiamur eorum ſapientiæ, quorum 


make public ſupplications to him, upon whoſe tomb fu- 
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the Printers 
have put a com- 
ma after Gaſpar, 
which made ma- 
ny readers be- 
lieve that he had 
quoted two wri- 
ters, Gaſpar and 
Sagittarius. 


(71) Bid. Epiſt, 
XXXV. 


(72) Cicero, Phi- 


lipp. I, | 


A PASSAGE of 
Lactantius. 


gods publicly 


We have 
079). late a fa - 
mous miniſter, 
who endeavoured 
to find in the 
Prophets of the 
Old Teſtament, 
all the faults 
that were object · 
ed againſt the 
falſe Prophets of 
Dauphine, whom 
he obliged himſelf 
to defend as true 
Prophets, 


« ingeniis, & inventis omnes vitam legibus, & inſti- 


* tutis 


(74) Lactant. 
Divin, Inſtit. 
lib. i, cap. 15, 
Pag. m. 48. 
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the remark [2], Cicero's words in the exordium of his book de Conſolatione, where he 
advanced, that men come into the world only to ſuffer the puniſhment of their ſins [R], 


will. 


tutis excultam, conſtitutamque habemus. Quod fi 
ullum unquam animal conſecrandum fuit, illud pro- 
fectò fuit. Si Cadmi, aut Amphitryonis progenies, 
aut Tyndari in cœlum tollenda fama fuit, huic idem 
honos certe dicandus eſt, quod quidem faciam, teque 
* omnium optimam, doctiſſimamque approbantibus 
« Diis immortalibus ipſis in eorum cœtu locatam ad 
« opinionem omnium mortalium conſecrabo (74,). - - - 
Cicero, in that book which he wrote to comfort himſelf 
« for the oſs of his daughter, made no ſcruple to ſay, 
« that the geds, who were publickly «worſhipped, had 
been formerly men. Which teſtimony is of the greater 
eveight, as he enjoyed the augural prieſthood, and de- 
clares that he himſelf worſhipped and adored thoſe gods. 
And therefore in a few words he informs us of two 
things. For when he tells us, that he will conſecrate 
the image of his daughter in the ſame manner, as thoſe 
ewere conſecrated by the antients, he fhews that they 
are dead, and acquaints us with the origin of wvain 
ſuperſtition. BUT, ( ſays he) fince we find a great 
many both men and women ranked amongſt the gods, 
and fince wwe reverence their magnificent temples in cities 
and in the country, let us ſubmit to the wiſdom of thoſe, 
to whoſe abilities and inventions wwe owe a well regu- 
lated and civilized life. Now if ever any living 
creature deſerved to be deified, ſhe certainly did ſo. 
If the offspring of Cadmus, or Amphitryon, or Tyndarus, 
deſerved to be tranſlated by Fame into heaven, the ſame 


R K a 


= 


/hall do, and ſhall place thee, my moſt excellent and 
moſt learned daughter, in the number of the immortal 
© gods, with their own approbation and that of all man- 
© kind,” I might ſtop here, but the reſt of this paſſage 
affording a reflexion, I ſhall ſubjoin it: Fortaſſe dicat 
aliquis pre nimio luctu deliraſſe Ciceronem. Atqui omnis 


illa oratio & doctrina, & exemplis, & ipſo loquendi 


(75) bid. 


76) See, above, 
che remark [O], 
citat. (59). 


be 


(77) Lactant. 
Divin. Inſtit. 
lib. itt, cap. xviii, 


Fag. m. 197. 


(78) Recte ergo 
profatus eſt er- 
rore ac miſera- 
bili veritatis ig- 
norantia ſe tene- 
ri. -- And 
therefore be wery 
rightly ſaid be 
evas detained in 
error, and in mi- 
erable ignerance 
of the truth, 

Id. ibid. 


genere perfecta non ægri, ſed conſtantis animi ac judicii 
fuit. Et hæc ipſa ſententia nullum prefert indicium do- 
loris. Negue enim puto, illum tam variè, tam copios?, 
tam ornate ſcribere potuiſſe, niſi luctum ejus & ratio ipſa, 
& conſolatio amicorum, & temporis longitudo mitigaſſet 
(75). Lactantius propoſes as an objection: that per- 
haps Cicero raved when he wrote that book, and the 
greatneſs of his affliction had affected his brain. But 
I maintain, replies Lactantius, that his book de Con- 
folatione is fo fine, that it could only be compoſed by 
a perſon who was in his perfect ſenſes, and whoſe 
grief had been ſoftened by reaſon, the conſolation of 
his friends, or time. He was obliged to turn the 
argument upon this, in order to render Cicero an un- 
queſtionable evidence. 
the inſufficiency of Philoſophy to comfort a man in 
affliction, he would then have alledged this very book 


of Cicero, as the performance of a man who confeſſed 


himſelf ſhamefully born down by grief for the loſs of 
his daughter (76). To what cauſe is this conduct to 
be aſcribed? Is it owing to inadvertence, or ſome 
rhetorical artifice, that things are thus made uſe of to 
contrary purpoſes. 


[R] Cicero.. ſays that men come into the world 
only to ſuffer the puniſhment of their fins.) He could 


not 2 his grief by more ſignal characters, than 

aying, that human life is a puniſhment, and cen- 
ſuring thoſe of a contrary opinion. Quid Ciceroni 
faciemus? qui cum in principio conſolationis ſuæ 
© dixiflet luendorum ſcelerum cauſa naſci homines, 
* iteravit id ipſum poſtea, quaſi objurgans eum qui 
vitam pœnam non eſſe putet (77). - - » What hall aue 
* ſay of Cicero, who, tho in the beginning of his book 
© on Conſolation he had ſaid that men were born to ſuffer 
for their ſins, yet repeats it again, cenſuring thoſe who 
« think life is not a puniſoment. Lactantius ought not 
to be blamed for cenſuring this aſſertion of Cicero (78) ; 
for it is certain that it betrays an ignorance of the 
reaſon why Go p placed us in the world: but as this 
reaſon was above the reach of natural light, and is 
only well known by the evangelical revelation, we 
ought not to be much ſurprized that Cicero, hurried 


on by grief, and oppreſſed by affliftion, ſtretched the 


platonical hypotheſis. Plato's Philoſophy taught, That 
the ſoul of man did exiſt before it was incloſed in' a 


human body, and that this anterior ſtate had been 
much more glorious and happy than that of man. 


3 


honour ought ſurely to be paid to her; which indeed I 


But if he had deſigned to prove 
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Hence ſome pretended Philoſophers advanced, that 
the ſoul had never changed its condition, if it had not 
deſerved chaſtiſement; and they concluded, that it 
was confined to the body as its priſon, in order to 
inflict on it its deſerved puniſhment. * Quz ignoran- 


* tia effecit ut quoſdam dicere non puderet, idcirco 


nos efle natos ut ſcelerum pœnas lueremus, quo quid 
* delirius dici poſſit non invenio. Ubi enim, vel quæ 
* ſcelera potuimus admittere, qui omnino non fuimus 


* (79). - - - From this ignorance it came to paſs, that (79) 14, ibis. 
* ſome were not aſhamed to affirm that awe were born Pag. 196, 


« to ſuffer the puniſhment of our fins, than which no- 
* thing can be more ridiculous. For where or what 
crimes could wwe commit, wwho had no manner of exi- 


* flence” Cicero adopted this hypotheſis (80), but 


Lactantius looks upon it as the moſt ſenſeleſs of all citation 


extravagancies. And yet it is certain that this tenet 
differs from the doctrine of original fin in its circum- 
ſtances only; for ſince the Chriſtian Faith inſtructs 
us, that Adam ſinned for himſelf and all his poſteri- 
ty, it follows, 1. That all ſouls, in the eye of Gop, 
are involved in guilt even before they exiſt. 2. That 
they are united to the body only by an act of puniſh- 
ment, fince by their being united to the body, they 
incur the penalty of eternal damnation, to which they 
are juſtly ſentenced, and it is by no other means than 
remiſſion and grace that ſome are faved ; wherefore 
the ſcripture faith, that all men are born children of 
wrath (81). Lactantius ought therefore to have re- 
futed Tully's hypotheſis more dexterouſly, and that 
by proofs which only affect thoſe particulars in which 
it differs from that of original fin. If he had well 
conſidered Arnobius's ſecond book, he would have 
found it was no eaſy matter to refute Cicero by phi- 
loſophical arguments; for I do not ſee what reply 
the Platoniſts might offer to Arnobius's reaſons, I 
mean thoſe objections which he offered againſt the aſ- 
ſertion, that immortal ſpirits in their own nature in- 
nocent, happy, abounding in knowledge, either vo- 


luntarily deſcended into human bodies, or were ſent 


thither by providence. He makes a long enumeration 
of the follies, crimes, and miſeries of mankind, and 


concludes that it was inconſiſtent with the goodneſs 


and juſtice of Go p, that ſuch ſpirits ſhould be united 
to human bodies. Into which he takes it to be ex- 


actly the ſame thing to command or ſuffer them to 
deſcend. 


oportuerat prohiberi, ceſſatione crimen fecerit pro- 
prium, & retentionis diſſimulatione permiſerit prius. 
Sed procul hæc abeat ſceleratæ opinionis immanitas, 
ut Deus credatur omnipotens, magnarum & inviſi- 
bilium rerum ſator & conditor, procreator, tam 
mobiles animas genuiſſe gravitatis ac ponderis con- 
ſtantiæque nullius, in vitia labiles, in peccatorum 
genera univerſa deelives: cumque eas tales atque 
hujuſmodi ſciret, in corpora ire juſſiſſe, quorum in- 
ductæ carceribus ſub procellis agerent tempeſtatibuſ- 
que quotidie fortunæ, & modo turpia facerent, mo- 
do paterentur obſcœna: naufragiis, ruinis, incendi- 
orum conflagrationibus ut perirent. Pauperies alias, 
alias ut mendicitas premeret, ut ferarum paterentur 
aliæ laniatus, muſcularum aliæ ut interirent veneno, 
claudæ ut incederent aliæ, ut aliæ lumen amitterent, 
ut articulis ſederent aliæ colligatis, morbis denique 
objectarentur ut cunctis, quos infelix & miſeranda 
mortalitas diverſarum ſuſtinet dilaceratione pœna- 
rum: tum deinde oblitæ unius eſſe ſe fontis, unius 
genitoris & capitis, germanitatis convellerent atque 
abrumperent jura: urbes ſuas everterent, popularen- 
tur hoſtiliter terras, ſervos de liberis facerent, inſul- 
tarent virginibus, & matrimoniis alienis, odiſſent 
invicem ſeſe, aliorum gaudiis & felicitatibus invide- 
rent: tum deinde ſe omnes maledicerent, carperent, 
& ſævorum dentium mordacitate laniarent. Sed 
procul hæc abeat, ut eadem rurſus frequentiuſque 
* dicamus, tam immanis, & ſcelerata perſuaſio, ut ille 
ſalus rerum Deus, omnium virtutum caput, benig- 
« nitatis & columen; atque ut eum laudibus extolla- 
* mus humanis, ſapientiſſimus, juſtus, perfecta omnia 
« faciens, & integritatis ſuæ conſervantia manſiones, 
« aut aliquid fecerit claudum, & quod minus eſſet a 


(80) See, above, 
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the non 1 


(81) Eph, iu 3. 


Atque ita perficitur, /ays he (82), ut ni- (82) Arnobius, 
hil interfit omnino voluntarie venerint, an illius ob- 4. 1, Page n. 
temperaverint juſſioni: cùm non prohibendo quod 7% 75 


by rect, 


bid, 


above, 
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will admit of a good reflexion. 


« reRo, aut ulli rei fuerit miſeriarum aut diſcriminum 


« cauſa, aut ipſos actus quibus vita tranſigitur & cele- 
« bratur humana, ordinaverit, juſſerit, & a ſua fluere 
« conftitutione præceperit. Minora hzc illo ſunt, & 
« magnitudinis ejus deſtruentia poteſtatem : tantumque 
« eſt longe ut iſtarum auQor rerum eſſe credatur, ut in 
« facrilegz crimen impietatis occurrat quiſquis ab eo 
« conceperit hominem eſſe prognatum, rem infelicem 
« & miſeram, qui eſſe ſe doleat, qui conditionem ſuam 
« deteſtetur & lugea : qui nulla alia de cauſa ſeſe in- 
« telligat procreatum, quam ne materiam non haberent 
per quam diffunderent ſe mala, & eſſent miſeri ſem- 
« per, quorum cruciatibus paſceretur neſcio qua vis 
„latens, & humanitati adverſa crudelitas. - - And /o 
< it is the ſame thing whether the ſouls came into their 
« bodies entirely of their own accord, or in obedience to 
© GOD's command: fince by not preventing what ought 
© to have been prevented, he permitted and became the 
author of fin. But far be it from us to entertain ſuch 


© an impious thought, as if almighty GOD, the maker of 


all things viſible and inviſible, ſhould create fouls ſo 
« fickle and inconſtant, prone to vice and all manner of 


* fin: and that when he knew them to be ſuch, ſhould 


© command them to enter into bodies, that being therein 


« incloſed they might be continually tofſed up and down 
© with the florms and tempeſts of fortune, and ſometimes 
© aft and ſometimes ſuffer wile and abominable things: 
that they might periſh by ſhipwrecks, ruins, and fires : 
that ſome might be oppreſſed with poverty, and others 
© reduced to beggary; ſome torn to pieces by wild beaſts, 
and others poiſoned by inſets ; ſome lame, others blind, 
and others again not able to ſtir a joint; in fine, that 
they might be expoſed to all the diſeaſes and torments 
F wretched mortality. And then, forgetting that they 
all flow from the ſame fountain, and are all deſcend- 
© ed from the ſame father, ſhould difſolve and break the 
© ties of fleſh and blood, demoliſh cities, waſte lands, in- 
* ſlave the free, raviſh virgins and matrons, hate one 
another, and envy one another's joy and felicity: that 
they ſhould cenſure, revile and maliciouſiy ſlander one 
another. But as I ſaid before, far be it from us to 
entertain ſuch a monſirous and wicked opinion, as if 
GOD, the Saviour of the world, the fountain of all 
virtue, the author of all good, and (that we may ex- 
tol him as aue are able) who is moſt wiſe and juſt, 


their integrity, I ſay, as if GOD ſhould make any 
thing defectiwe or imperfeck, or be the cauſe of miſery 
and danger, or decree, ordain, and appoint the actions 
* of human life. Thoſe things are beneath him, and de- 
« rogate from the power of his greatneſs: and it is fo 
far from being right to believe him the author of thoſe 
© things, that whoever imagines man was created by 
© him miſerable and wretched ; he who is forry that he 
* exiſts, who deteſis and beauails his condition; who 
* thinks he was made for no other purpoſe but to undergo 


* @ multitude of evils, and to be always miſerable, and 
© by torments to feed the cruelty of ſome invifible power, 


© an enemy to mankind, I ſay, ſuch an one is guilty of 


© the higheſt impiety. To cenſure this doctrine of Ar- 


nobius as an ill one, would be too great a piece of 
moderation, it ought to be called abominable ; for it 
overthrows the foundations of Chriſtianity, and is not 
much better than the doctrine of the Manichees. Ci- 


cero might have found in it as lively a deſcription of 


human miſery as he could have made; but he might 
have anſwered that objection by his hypotheſis of the 
pre-exiſtence of ſin, which however falſe it was, might 


vet inſpire patience. For he might very well ſay to 


himſelf, My daughter's death hath overwhelmed me, 


and plunged me into deſpair ; but about two hundred years 


ago or more, 1 committed ſome crimes which deſerve this 


| Puniſhment. ] hereby expiate them. I ſuffer for them 
in this organized priſon, in which my foul was confined 
when 1 was born: It is juft that I ſhould be unhappy, © 


fince I finned ſo long ago. If Pſyche's father had rea- 
oned in this manner, -he would not have anſwered, as 
the author of that play, makes him anſwer to that 
common place of conſolation, that the gods have the 


right to take away thoſe children which they have 
given. | | | 


Ah, cherche un meilleur fondement 
Aux conſolations que ton cœur me preſente, 


Et de la fauſſeté de ce raiſonnement 
V O L 0 V. 
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- Ne fais point un accablement 


A cette douleur fi cuiſante, 
Dont je ſouffre ici le tourment. 
Crois tu là me donner une raiſon puiſſante | 
Pour ne me plaindre point de cet arret des Cieux ? 
Et dans le procede des Dieux, 
Dont tu veux que je me contente, 
Une rigueur afſaſſinante 
Ne paroit-elle pas aux yeux ? : 
Voi Ietat on ces Dieux me forcent à te (83) rendre, 
Et l'autre od te receut mon cceur infortune : 
Tu connoitras par la qu'ils me viennent reprendre 
Bien plus que ce qu' ils m'ont donne. 
Je receus d' eux en toi, ma Fille, 
Un preſent que mon cœur ne leur demandoit pas; 
J'y trouvois alors peu d'appas, 
Et leur en vis ſans joye accroĩtre ma famille. 
Mais mon cœur ainſi que mes yeux 
S'eſt fait de ce preſent une douce habitude : 
Pai mis quinze ans de ſoins, de veilles, & d'etude, 
A me le rendre precieux : 
Je Pay pare de Vaimable richeſſe 
| De mille brillantes vertus, 
En lui j'ai renferme par des ſoins aſſidus 
Tous les plus beaux treſors que fournit la ſageſſe, 
A lui Jai de mon ame attache la tendreſſe, 
Jen ai fait de ce cœur le charme & Tallegreſſe, 
L.a conſolation de mes ſens abbatus, 
| Le doux eſpoir de ma vieilleſſe. 
Ils m'6tent tout cela, ces Dieux, 
Et tu veux que je n'aye acun ſujet de plainte 
Sur cet affreux arret dont je ſouffre l'atteinte? 
Ah ! leur pouvoir fe joue avec trop de rigueur 
Des tendreſſes de notre coeur: _ | 
Pour m'oter leur preſent, leur falloit- il attendre 
Que j'en euſſe fait tout mon bien? 
Ou plitot, ils avoient deſſein de le reprendre, 
N'eiit-il pas ete mieux de ne me donner rien (84) ? 


Oh ! ſeek ſome better ground of conſolation. 
Think you, this weakly-pleaded Sophiſtry 
Ought to reſtrain my juſt complaint of Heaw'n ? 
Let thy grown age be aweigh'd againſt thy infancy, 
And thou wilt ſee the gods take much more from me 
Than what they gave. I, child, receiv'd in thee 
A preſent which ] did not aſt from Heaw'n : 
Then with à cold and unręjoicing heart 
1 Jaw ny family's increaſe, but now 
A fifteen years endearing habitude  _ 
Has made that preſent precious to ny eyes, 
The ſubje& of my late and early care, 
| Now ornamented with the richeſt treaſures 
Of wiſdom and a thouſand brillant wirtues. 
It nod d my tender ſoul with fond delight, 
The charm and entertainment of my heart, 
Staff of my life, my age's fothing hope, | 
And my diminiſb' d ſenſes conſolation. . 
All this thiy take from ne, theſe gods tale from me. 
Aud wouldſt thou have me unrepining ft. 
Aud bear this) harſh decree without a murmur ? 
They too ſeverely ſport with our fond hearts. 
If they were minded to reſume their gift, 
Why ſtaid they till 1 fet m foul upon't ? 


Or rather... . . why beſtow'd their gifts upon f b 


However, I think that Cicero. would much 
better have reliſhed Arnobius's diſcourſe, which doth 
not extenuate the miſeries of life, - than that of Lactan- 
tius, which doth extenuate them. Quid ego dice- 
mus, niſi errare illos, qui aut mortem appetunt tan- 


ing to his daugh- 


(83) A father is 
brought in ſpeak= 


ter, whom the 
gods deſigned 
ſhortly to take 
away from him 


(84) Moliere, 
Tragedie de Pfi- 
che, Act. ii, 
Scene i. 
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« quam bonum, aut vitam fugiunt tanquam malum? 


Niſi quod ſunt, iniquiſimi, qui pauciora mala non pen- 
ſant bonis pluribus? Nam cum omnem vitam per 


exquiſitas, & varias traducant voluptates, mori cupiunt, 
b = 
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(85) Lactant. 
ubi ſupra, ib. 
iii, cap. xvii, 
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« 6 quid forts his amaritudinis ſupervenerit: & fic 
© habent, tanquam illis numquam fuerit bene, fi ali- 
quando fuerit male. Damnant igitur vitam omnem, 


© plenamque nihil aliud, quàm malis opinantur. Hinc 
< nata eſt inepta illa ſententia, hanc eſſe mortem, 


quam nos vitam putemus, illam vitam, quam nos 


pro morte timeamus. Ita primum bonum eſſe non 
naſci, ſecundum, citius mori. Quz ut majoris fit 
© authoritatis, Sileno attribuitur. Cicero in conſola- 
tione: NON naſci (inquit) longe optimum nec in 
© hos ſcopulos incidere vitæ: Proximum autem fi na- 
© tus fis, quam primum mori, & tanquam ex incen- 
dio effugere fortunz. Credidiſſe illum vaniſſimo di- 
© Qo exinde apparet, quod adjecit aliquid de ſuo, ut 
« ornaret ($5). - - What ſhall we ſay then, but that thoſe 
© err aubo either wiſh for death as a good, or decline life 
* as an evil? But that they are moſt unjuſt, who do not 
« aveigh the greater good againſt the lefſer evil ® For 
© tho" they ſpend their whole life in variety of exquiſite 
« pleaſures, yet if any thing diſagreeable happens to them, 
© they defire to die: and, they behave, as if it had ne- 
« wer been avell with them, when any thing happens to 
« fall out ill. They therefore condemn all life, and think 
© it only full of evil. Hence that fooliſh ſaying, that what 
« eve efteem life is death, and what we dread as 
© death is life. And alſo, that not to be born is the 
chief good, and the next to that is to die ſoon. Which 
« ſaying, that it may be of greater weight, is aſcribed to 
© Silenus. Cicero, in his book de Conſolatione, /ays, 
it is the greateſt degree of happineſs never to be born, 
nor to fall upon theſe rocks of life; and the next to 
* that, if one is born, to die very ſoon, and io eſcape out 
* of the fire of fortune. It is evident he believed that moſ? 
« ridiculous ſaying, becauſe he added ſomething of his own 
« by away of embelliſhment.” By this we ſee that Cicero, 
in his book 4% Confolatione, put a great value on this 
ſentence of Silenus : The higheſt pitch of happineſs, is 
newer to be born; and next to that, to eſcape very quickly 
out of this life as out of an houſe on fire. 

He mentions this ſentence in one of his books which 
are ſtill extant, and adds ſome verſes, which import, 
that we ought to mourn at the birth, and rejoice at the 


death of men. Fertur etiam de Sileno fabella quæ- 
dam: qui cùm a Mida captus eſſet, hoc ei muneris 


pro ſua miſſione dediſſe ſcribitur: Docuiſſe regem, 
NON NASCI HOMINI LONGE optimum eſſe: 
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Proximum autem, quam primim mori: 
« ſententia in Creſphonte uſus xi Baggy r of 


Nam nos decebat ccetus celebrantis domum, 
Lugere, ubi eſſet aliquis in lucem editus, 
Humanæ vitæ varia reputantis mala: 

At, qui labores morte finiſſet gravis, 


Hunc omneis amicos laude & lætitia exequi (86), (86) Cicero 
| Tufedl, I, fe. 
Pere goes a flory of Silenus, that when he was taken Hn. fol. n. 253, 
* priſener by King Midas, he gave him, by way of re- e., See the 
© compence for his liberty, the following ſentence, That it 22 [D] 4 
© was the greateſt bleſſing NEVER TO BE Bok N, NOPHante 
© and the next to that, to die ſoon. Which ſaying Euri. towards the end 


« pides made uſe of in his Creſphontes. 


We at the birth of man ſhould mourn, 
For many woes his life attend ; 

But at his death wwe ſhould rejoice, 
Becauſe to them it puts end. 


Plutarch has the N Greek of theſe verſes (87). (8+) plut. 4 

Lactantius ſuppoſes one thing which Cicero would audiend. Postb. 
have denied him: That the good things of this life J #". pag. 36, 
ſurpaſs the evil. I am ſure that the diſmal ſtate to 
which Cicero was reduced by the loſs of Tullia, ap- 

to him ſuch a weighty preſſure that he would 

very willingly have quitted all the luſtre of his glory, 
to be delivered from this inſupportable anxiety. I 
believe alſo that he would not have returned into the 
world, on condition of paſſing through the various (88) Compare 
ſtates that he had gone through (88). We have al- with this what 
ready ſeen (89) what he made Cato ſay : He thought ray be faid in 
as much of himſelf. He had nevertheleſs a large ſhare f r ant. 
of fortune's favour ; his eloquence was admired ; he yaytg, 
was raiſed to the firſt dignities of the Republic ; he 


acquired a glorious reputation: but, if I am not (89) In the re. 


miſtaken, he would have ſwore that all the pleaſures art [8] & 


the artick POR. 


of his life, weighed againſt the pain and uneaſineſs Cius. 
which he hadendured, or did then feel, would not have 


been as an ounce to a pound. I ſhall elſewhere (90) (90) In the ar- 


touch on this diſpute : whether the good things of ticle XENO- 
this life ſurmount the evil. Authors are divided on mark [D) 5 
this ſubject, ſome declare for the affirmative, others TACT ox. 


for the negative. | RICLES, 


TUP p IUS (LAuRENCE) . Civilian, was born in Pomerania, and lived in 


[ 4] 4 German book which the princes of the Aug 
Bourg confeſſion cauſed to be awritten . . . . concerning the 
council of Trent.) They had at firſt preſented their 


grievances in the aſſembly of Naumbourg, when Pope 


Pius IV, and the Emperor Ferdinand exhorted them, 
either to come in perſon, or ſend their deputies to 


the council. They afterwards laid them before the 


Diet of Francfort, at the time of the coronation of 
the ſame Emperor. That memorial contained the 
reaſons, for which they rejected the deciſions of the 
council of Trent: but, the better to ſhew the equi- 


tableneſs of thoſe reaſons, they appointed a certain 


number of Divines and political Counſellors to compoſe 
a work, wherein thoſe ſame grievances were enlarged, 
illuſtrated, and juſtified. You need, only read the ad- 
vertiſement which is on the back - of the title page of 
Tuppius's tranſlation- Hæc Gravamina PRO DE- 
© FENSIONE: ..SINCEREZ ET ORTHODOX & 


RLIG IONIS, propoſita primùm in Naoburgico 
conventu Principum ; deinde repetita, atque oblata 


* Majeſtati Cæſareæ in Imperii conventu publico, qui 
ob Electionem & Coronationem Inclyti Regis Rom. 
habitus fuit Francofurti: tandem ſummorum quo- 
* randam Imperii Ordinum mandatu & voluntate, a 
5 deliftis ad hoc Eccleſiarum ſuarum Doctoribus, & 
s Confiliariis politicis, uberiore explicatione ſingulo- 
« rum Capitum, ex ſacrarum litterarum teſtimoniis, 
© Patrum ſeriptis, Theologorum ſcholaſticorum Com- 
© mentariis, ac Canonum interpretibus, aliiſque ſcrip- 
* toribus compluribus ; ad eum uſum jampridem dili- 
<  gentia ſingulari collectis, illuſtrata ſunt : & hoc ſcrip- 
* to, quod ad poſteritatem de horum Ordinum erga 


the XVIth century. He tranſlated into Latin a German book, which the princes of the 
Augſburg confeſſion cauſed to be written, to juſtify them for not ſubmitting to the council 
of Trent [4], The epiſtle dedicatory to this Latin verſion is dated from Straſbourg the 


zift 
© Religionem & Rempublicam ſtudio extet, compre- 
henfa. - - - - Theſe grievances, IN DEFENCE OF 


THE PURE AND ORTHODOX RELIGION, 
ewere firſt laid before the aſſembly of the Princes at 
Naumbourg, and afterwards preſented to his Imperial 
Majeſiy by the Diet of the empire, held at Francfort for 
the election and coronation f the illuſtrious King of the 
Romans; and at laſt by the order and command of ſome 
of the chief Princes of the empire, are illuſtrated by cer - 
tain Divines of their own churches, and by political 
counſellors, appointed for that purpoſe ; each head being 
more fully explained from the teſtimonies of holy Scrip- 
ture, the writings of the Fathers, the commentaries of 
* ſchool Divines, and interpreters of the canons, and 
« ſeveral other awriters, which have been very carefully 
collected to that end: and contained in this work, 10 
* be @ monument to poſterity, of the love thoſe Princes 
* have to Religion and the Republic.” The title of the 
book is this: © Concilii Tridentini reſtitutioni ſeu 
«* continuationi . a Pio IV Pontifice anno 1562, in- 
dictæ, decretiſque tunc editis, oppoſita Grayamina : 
quibus & cauſz neceſſariæ & graviſſimæ exponuntur, 

0 — Electores, Principes, Ordines Imperii, Augu- 
« ſtanam Conſeſſionem amplexi, Concilium illud ne- 
que agnoſcere neque adire voluerint. - - - Grievances 1) In the pal. 
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* oppoſed to the continuation of the council of Trent, ap- f Mr Hei 
« pointed by Pope Pius in the year 1562, and to the — (who had, 


© decrees then paſſed : wherein are explained the neceſſary or might have, 


* would neither acknowledge nor ga. to that council.” We the artick 
have ſeen above (1) a citation from this work: * al LEO X. 


and important cauſes, why the Electors, Princes, and copied Per e 


ted in 
States of the empire, embracing the Auſbourg an , N 54 


{4) See 
and 89, 
altion 


4) See page 79» 
. 89, of the 
edition of 1597» 


ir} In the re- 
mark [F], of 
the article A. 
DAMITES, 


WLYMPlAs, 
remark ¶ [ J. 


(3) See the ſame 
Uticle, ibid; 


— Maure- 
£ 1 9 urgenſis 
ME He. "fienſis de 
ho had, — 
have, ture Pariſienſ. 
ernegge” _ 1374, apud 
ited in u Cange Gloſ- 
voce Turly- 


of their name. | 
d to call themſelves the FRATERNLTY, OF THE POOR, as Cr V. 


(i] See the article 
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lates to the Atheiſm of Leo X: but it is ſomewhat 
ſtrange that no authority is quoted on that head, and 
that in a book of this nature facts ſhould be advanced 
which are only known by uncertain reports. How- 
ever, the work in general is not to be cenſured for 
want of quotations. It contains a great number of 
them, and they are very good in themſelves: tho? in- 
deed they are to be found in a great many other books. 
The obſervations on the tax of the Apoſtolic Chancery 
have not been ſpared (2), which are concluded with 
a long detail of the articles of that tax. That detail 
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TUPPIUS. TURLUPINS. ang 


31ſt of March 1565. The work was reprinted in the year 1597 in gro. 


might paſs for an edition of Taxa Sacre Pænitentiariæ: 

and Hunnius looked upon it as ſuch, when he inſerted fa the 4s 

it in the Preface to his book de Ipdulgentiis, printed at mark 51 of 

Francfort in the year 1599, in 8 vo: but obſerve, that the article 

as to the form, and even as to divers points of the BANCK, and 
matter, this edition is different from ſeveral others I have 3 . js 
ſeen, and which I have mentioned elſewhere (3). I [F] 1 
had conjectured (4), that du Pinet had followed the 

edition inſerted in the book of the Proteſtant Princes of (4) See remarts 
Germany; which conjecture is very well founded, as [B], of the ar- 
J have ſince verified. | | tice BANCK., 


++ 


TURLUPINS, A ſect of impudent and ſcandalous heretics of the XIVth (4) Cynicorum 
century, who taught that when man was arrived at a certain degree of perfection, he was e horn 
freed from the yoke of the divine law: and contrary to the doctrine of the Stoics, who renda publicitus 


made the liberty of their wiſe man conſiſt in being free from paſſions, they placed this 


& in publico 


liberty in being no longer ſubject to the precepts of eternal wiſdom, They did not velut jumenta 
believe they ought to pray to God any otherwiſe than mentally ; but what was yet more Sanum in nag: 


canum in nudita- 


ſhocking in their ſect, was that they went naked [A], and according to the example of te & exercitio 


the Cynics, or rather of brutes, they performed the work of the fleſh at noon-day, in 
view of all the world (a). They pretended that we ought not to be aſhamed of any part tes. Gn, b 


| : - Prateolum. 
which nature has beſtowed on us. Notwithſtanding theſe profane extravagancies they 


affected a very ſpiritual and devout air, the better to infinuate themſelves into the womens (5) Gerfon, apud 


favour, and allure them into the ſnare of their unchaſte deſires (b). For this is the rock * 
of all thoſe ſects who aim at diſtinguiſhing themſelves by paradoxes in morality : examine (0) Mezerai, 


to the bottom the viſions of the pretenders to new light, and of the Quietiſts, &c, you 


logie, Tom, iii, 


will find if any thing can unmaſk them, it is ſomewhat relating to venereal pleaſure 9 
this is the weak part of the place, where the enemy makes the aſſault; it is a worm 5 
which never dies, and a fire which never goes out. Theſe Heretics appeared in France, (% Ad ann. 
in the reign of Charles V (c). They chiefly appeared in Savoy and Dauphine. Great . 

care was taken to purge the world of them [BJ. It is not eaſy to diſcover the true cauſe (-) Chronique 


[4] They went naked.) We cannot ſufficiently won- 


der that ſuch a whimſical fancy ſhould be ſo often re- 
newed amongſt Chriſtians. Paganiſm affords us only 
the ſet of Cynics, who fell into this impudent pra- 
Etice ; and it muſt alſo be obſerved that this ſe& was 
not numerous, and that the greateſt part of the Cynics 
did not diſcover their nudity, or do what is conſequent 
upon it, as it was faid of Diogenes. The Indian 
Gymnoſophiſts were not naked in thoſe parts which 
the Adamites, Turlupins, Picards, and ſeveral Ana- 
baptiſts diſcovered. We ought then to grant, that in 


that reſpect the Chriſtians have been more irregular 
than the Pagans. We ſhall not be ſurprized at this, 


when we obſerve that a goſpel principle, of which 


the Pagans were ignorant, 1s liable to this abuſe : I 


mean, that the ſecond Adam came to repair the evil 
which the firſt had introduced into the world. From 
hence a Fanatic ventures to. conclude, that thoſe who 


are once partakers of the benefits of the covenant of 
grace, are perfectly reſtored to. the ſtate of Adam and 


Eve. I own that Fanaticiſm muſt be. carried to an 
high pitch, and the doſe muſt be very ge which is 
able to overcome the impreſſions of modeſty 

ture and a Chriſtian education have ſtamped on us; 


but what is not the infinite combination of our paſſions, 
imaginations, animal ſpirits, &c. capable of doing ? 


I have, in another place (1), ſpoken of ſome antient 
Anchorets, who ſcrupled to ſee their own nudity. 
The Pagans afford us no ſuch example that I know 
of; they were only very careful of hiding it from the 
eyes of others. This was obſerved not only amongſt 
the women (2), but alſo amongſt ſome very debauched 


men (3). And therefore Petronius did not ſtretch too 


far when he ſaid, Quam ne ad cognitionem qui- 
dem admittere ſeverioris notz homines ſolent -- 
* To which knowledge they da not admit men even of a 
| + Aa, Lora POOR nr AE | 
© grave diſpoſition. 


[B] Great care was taken to purge the world of 


them.] The following words afford us a ſpecimen of 
that diligence (4) : 7 Brother Fames de More, of the 
Preaching Order, Inquiſitor of the Sodomites in the pro- 
vince of France, as a gift beftawwed on him by the King's 


Letteri-Patenti, the ſecond of February 1373, for and in 
* 2 


which na- 


Vignier (d) derives it from their living in places expoſedto the wolves, Frans. f, 


France, ſcus 


of Charles V. 
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chaths of the Turlupins were burnt in the hog-market at 
Paris, without | the gate of St Honoré; that Joan Da- 
bentonne, and another perſon with her, being the chief 
preachers of that ſet, were alſo burnt ; but the latter, 
ſays he, whom 1 do not name, dying in priſon, before 
ſentence, his corpſe was kept fifteen days in a heap of lime, 
to keep it from putrifying, after which it was burnt at 
the time appointed for execution. Du Tillet ſays alſo, 
that under Charles V, the ſaperſtitious religion of the 
Turlupins, who had called their ſec the Fraternity of 
the poor, vas condemned and aboliſhed, and their ceremo- 
nies, . books, and claaths, condemned and burnt. But how 
do theſe cloaths which were burnt agree with the re- 
port of thoſe, who tell us that they went naked? We 


mult ſuppoſe the nakedneſs of all theſe ſorts of Fana- 

tics to have been limited with regard to times, or 

places, or with regard to certain members. We have 

ſeen. that the Adamites did not ſtrip themſelves any 

where but in the floves where they met, and that the 

Picards condemned above all, 197 e who — ſhew | 
their privy-parts, The cold and rain would not per- 

mit them to go ali naked : it is not at all probable 

that they. durſt js, 84 and continually appear naked 

in thoſe cities in which they. were not the moſt power- 

ful; and it ſeems that the Turlupins in particular diſ- 
covered only the parts which diſtinguiſh the ſexes. 

«© Turelupini Cynicorum ſectam ſuſcitantes de nuditate 
'PUDNENDORUM, & publico coitu (5). - - We (5) Genebrard 
© Tarlupins revived the ſect of the Cynics as tothe nakedneſs Chronic. 
© of the privy-parts, and coition in public.” My cita- 
tations out of Gerſon amounts to the ſame thing. 
Therefore they had cloaths notwithſtanding their im- 
pudence ; and probably before perſons not yet ini- 

tiated, or thoſe godly women whom. they intended to 

draw into their nets, they did not immediately ſhew 


their privy-parts. 2 


TURPI N, 


nudata geſtabant, 


membrorum pu- 
dendorum degen- 


rege Chronos 


J) In the Life 
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(1) Catel, Mé- 


N 


LA] Some helieue him to be near as antient as that 
Archbi/bep.] Papyrius Maſſo places him a little after the 
reign of Charles the Bald; but ſpeaks of him as of a 
wretched author, who miſpent his leiſure hours in 
compoſing a romance for the uſe of children. See the 
following remark. | | 

We find a curious obſervation in Mr Catel. This 
author having mentioned ſome lies 7 Tilpin or Turpin, 
Archbiſhop Rheims, adds: Theſe fables written by 
* Tilpin are very antient ; for this book is to be ſeen 


in manuſcript in a very antique letter, and in old 
French, in ſeveral libraries: they are followed by 


many old authors, as by Matthew Paris, who wrote 


© the Hiſtory of England ; Dante, an antient Italian 


Petrus Venetus, in his catal 


moires de l' Hi- 


ſtoiĩre du Langue- 


doc Pag. 545. 


(2) Arnoldus Oi- 
henartus, Notitia 
utriuſque Vaſco- 


niæ, pag. 397. 


(3) Mihi præfa- 


tio hiſtoriæ illi, 

à Gaufredo Pri- 
ore Voſienſi, qui 
paulo ante an- 


num 1200 ſcri- 


bebat, in exem- 
plari manuſcripto, 
cujus copiam fe- 


cit Joannes Cor- 
de ſius Canonicus 


Lemovic. præfixa, 


plane perſuadet 


hoc opus, recens 


tempore Gaufre- 
di vulgatum, 
Hiſpani hominis 
il!o ipſo ſæculo 
X11 viventis, abor- 


tum elle, 


Id. ib. 


of Rheims informs us (1). 


Poet; Chalcondylas, in his Hiſtory of the Turks; 
e of Saints, who 
* wrote the life of Roland, and others, which he partly 
extracted from the ſaid Tilpin, and Godfrey of Vi- 


* terbo, in his Hiſtory called Pantheon, who im- 


© proving thoſe fables, relates how Charlemagne went 
to Jeruſalem to viſit the holy places, where the myſte- 
* ries of our redemption were accompliſhed. But. moſt 
© of what theſe Hiſtorians have written is fabulous, 
* for Tilpin himſelf, in the Preface of his Hiſtory 


* inſcribed to Leopard, Dean of Aix-la-Chapelle, faith, 


that Charlemagne's Spaniſh wars are not mentioned 
© in the antient chronicles of St Denys, of which he 
might be very well informed, being a Monk of the 
Order of St Denys. And beſides, it is very hard 
© to believe that Archbiſhop Tilpin ſhould be the 
author of this romance, which contains the Hiſtory 
of Charlemagne, in which the death of that Prince 
is mentioned, which happened in the year 814, and 
« yet Tilpin died in 813, as Trithemiys with a great 
deal of probability obſerves ; for Uvulpſarius, who 
* ſucceeded him in his biſhopric, held a council in 
© 814, as Flodoard in the third book of his Hiſtory 

[B] Others rather incline to fix him in the XIIth 
century.] Oihenart wonders that Papyrius Maſſo ſhould 
place him much higher. Hanc (de rebus Caroli 
Magni prodigioſam Hiſtoriam) neſcio quo argumento, 
< Papyrius Maſſonus (etſi authorem imperitiæ & men- 
« dacii damnet) è vetuſtate commendat. Dum, non 
multo poſt Caroli Calvi imperium, ab homine 
otioſo in juventutis gratiam ſcriptam fuiſſe videri 
pronunciat (2). Papyrius peſo recommends this 
evonderful hiflory of the actions of Charlemagne, on ac- 
count of it's antiquity, but upon what authority I know, 
not; tho at the ſame time he accuſes the author of ig- 
norance and lying. For, he ſays, it ſeems to have been 
 ewritten not long after the reign of Charles the Bald, 
by one that miſpent his time, for the uſe of children.” 
Here is the reaſon which induced Ohienart to believe 
that Turpin lived in the XIIth century, and was a 
Spaniard. Mr des Cordes, 198 of Limoges, had 
lent him a manuſcript of this hiſtory, to which was 
prefixed a preface, written by a Prior a little before the 

ear 1200 (3). This preface imparts, that the Prior 
bd lately recovered that manuſcript, Which was 


AA A 6a 6a «aw A. 


brought him out of Spain, and Which he took for 
Archbiſhop Turpin's hiſtory, to whoſe interceſſion he 


devoutly recommends himſelf. I believe his own 
words may. po unacceptable here : * Gaufredus 
Prior Voſienſis, ſacro Martialis conventui & univerſo 
« Clero Lemovicini climatis gaudiis ſempiternis perfuri, 
| . n 24 222888 4. {1 

Egregios invicti- Regis Caroli triumphos ac præcelſi 
2 . $13 eee Le 

* Comitis Rotholandi prædicandos àgones in Iſpania 
« geſtos nuper ad nos ex Eſperia delatos ratanter ex: 
© cepi & ingenti ſtudio corrigens ſeribere feci, maximè 
* quod apud nos ifta latuerant hactenus, niſi que jo- 
culatores in ſuis przferebant cantilenis. Quia vero 
« {criptura ipſa Scriptorum vitio depravata ac pene de- 
* leta fuerat non ſine magno ſtudio decorands correxi, 
* non ſuperflua ſubtrahens, ſed quz neceſſaria aderant, 
: addens, ne quis me putet reprehendere inclitz lau- 


6 1 : i ſe infraſcri I" THY 
W 


TURPIN, a fabulous Hiſtorian of the actions of Charlemagne and of Roland. 
No body at preſent takes him for Turpin, promoted to the archbiſhopric of Rheims by 
Charlemagne, nor gives any credit to his relations; but ſome believe him to be near as 
antient as that Archbiſhop [4]. _ Others rather incline to fix him in the XIIth century 
[B]. If it were true that ſome Popes or Councils declared his book authentic JC], it 
would be a clear proof of a groſs ignorance, or of an egregious impoſture. | 


Moi operis inſcriptione five nota ei addita (6). 
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Ego tanti Pontificis oratibus mihi à judice pio dari 
* veniam opto (4) - Gaufredus, Prior of V. oville, to (4) Apud Oihe. 
© the convent of St Martial, and to all the Clergy of the nartum, ibid. 
* country of Limouſm, wiſheth eternal happineſs. The glo- 
* rious exploits of the invincible King Charles, and the 
noble feats of the excellent Count Roland, performed in 
* Spain, were lately brought me out of that kingdom, 
© euhich I received with joy, and cauſed' to be tran- 
© ſeribed, being firſt corrected with great care; eſpecially 
© as thoſe things had been hitherto unknown to us, except 
aubat has been vented in ballads, But becauſe the 
'* ewriting avas very incorrect and almoſt blotted out and 
* defaced, through the fault of the tranſcribers, the cor- 
« refing coft me a great deal of trouble: 1 did not throw 
© out ſuperfluities, but added what was neceſſary, leſt I 
* ſhould be thought to find fault with the renowned Tur- 
« pin, who confeſſes that he wrote the following hiſtory. 
Jo the interceſſion of ſo worthy a Prelate, I recommend 
. 5 
[C] That ſome Popes or Councils declared his book au- 
thentic.] Voſſius having obſerved that this hiſtory in 
the manuſcript of it in Bennet-college library at Cam- 
bridge, is intituled, Liber Turpini Archiepiſcopi Rhemen- 
is quomodo Carolus Rex Francorum adguiſivit Hiſpa- 
niam, adds, that Pope Calixtus declared it authentic | 
(5). He doth not fay this on his own authority, but (5) Voſſins, de 
on the credit of Thomas James, which he ſuppoſes Fifor. Latini, | 
grounded on the title of the book, or ſome note written _y 8 XXX11, 
in the manuſcript. Hunc librum dicit Papa Calixtus* © © 
e authenticum, ut adjungit Thomas James: Ut puto ex 
Voſſus (6) Id. ibid 
did not know the foundation of James's aſſertion; he 
did not remember a certain place in the Faſciculus 
temporum. The thing is this: Mr du Pleſſis Mornai 
ſpeaking of ſome canons of a council held at Rheims 
in 1119, adds this reflexion ; And obſerve by what 
© ſpirit thoſe. biſhops were influenced, who in the 
wh fime council declared authentic the hiſtory of Charle- 
* magne by Archbiſhop Turpin, which is moſt fabu- 
© Jous and ridiculous, and as ſuch condemned and ex- 
© ploded by Baronius himſelf (7). Cocffeteau anſwered (7) Du _— 
him thus: He cites in the margin his trifling chronicler none J 
. | FR. F quite, pag. 
Faſciculus temporum, who doth not ſay one word of this 259. Ie gutes 
nod; and the fraud proceeds from hence, that ſpeaking Faſciculus tempo- 
of Calixtus he ſaith, He wrote a little book of the mi- porum an. 1119. 
racles of St James : He alſo made a ſtatute concerning 
the hiſtory of Charles, compiled by bleſſed Turpin, 
Archbiſhop of Rheims. Well, reader, is it not a pretty 
concluſion ? . Calixtus made a ftatute concerning the hiſtory 
of Charles, written by the Archbiſhop of Rheims ; ergo 
the council of Rheims, where he prefided, declared this 
book authentic. Certainly they had ſomething elſe to do 
than amuſe themſelves with theſe fables. But after all 
ewhere did his wretched chronicler find that Calixtus made 
this flatute ? What likelihood is there that he ſhould jo | | 
much as trouble himſelf with this Romance (8) ? Gret- (8) Cocff:teav, 
ſer the Jeſuit anſwering the ſame book of du Pleſſis, 2 3 
doth not know whether what is related concerning this 3 Fi , 
authentickneſs of Turpin ought, to be reckoned fa- 27 
bulous. Perhaps, faith he, we ſhould not be in the 
wrong to deny all this, for the acts of the council, 
nor the commentary of Heſſo the Scholaſtic do not men- 
tion it at all (9). The Faſticulus Temporum only hints (9) Neque enim 
it in an indefinite manner : * Statuit etiam (Calixtus) in Actis quidquam 
« Hiſtoriam' Caroli deſcriptam à "beats Turpino Re- Þujus 3pm 


__ 
© menſi Archiepiſcopo. - - - He made à flatute con- - chan Heſ- 
&. cerning the Hiftory of Charles, written by , the 5 qi ſonis Scholaſtic 
* Turpin, Archbiſhop of Rheimt. He doth not tell us qui re: peſtas ca 
the name of this ſtatute, where or when it was made: jus 8 

But let us grant, adds Gretſer, that Calixtus approved ee Gret- 
this book; what advantage accrues thereby to the . in Zxomine 
myſtery of iniquity ? This Hiſtory of Turpin is not Ife ii PAce. 
o fall of lies, fide that the Proteſtants have publiſhed it ni. Pa. 375. 

amongſt the antient Hiſtories : * At demus Calixtum 
« Hifforiam © Turpini ſtatuiſſe, hoc eſt, confirmaſſe, 
« quid utilitatis inde ad Myfterium Pleſſæum redit ? 
© Quz tam fabuloſa non eſt, ut abſterreat ipſos etiam 
»:.  =R | | s Sectarios, 


' 


teau, 
u My- 


quite, 


« Seftarios, quò minus eam cum aliis veterum monu- 
numentis publicent. Teſtis Juſtus Reuberus, qui a 
ſuo Tomo Antiquorum Scriptorum Turpinum ex- 
«£ cludere, turpe duxit (10). - - - - But ſuppoſe Calixtus 
« made a fiatute, that is, confirmed the Hiſtory of Tur- 
« pin, what advantage accrues from thence to the myſtery 
* of du Pleffis? That hiſtory is not ſo fabulous but the Secta- 
« ries publiſh it with other antient Hiſtories. Witneſs Fu- 
s ftus Reuberus, who ewould not exclude Tupin from his 
« volume of ancient writers" This laſt part of the Je- 
ſait's anſwer is pitiful ; for if it be a ſhameful thing, as 
it is no doubt, for a council to approve a book ſtuffed 
with impertinent fables, du Plefſis's reflexion is very 
judicious. Beſides, 1s it to prove ftrongly that a 
hiſtory is good, to ſay that a Huguenot or Lutheran 
compiler hath publiſhed it amongſt other books? Is 


it not ſometimes a ſufficient Reaſon for the inſerting a 


book in a collection that it hath ſome antiquity ? 
And after all becauſe a man 1s orthodox, is he neceſ- 
farily happy in the choice of authors, who beſt de- 
ſerve to be placed in a collection of Hiſtorians ? 
Gretſer had done very well to have kept to his firſt 


TURPIN. TURREL. TURRETIN. 
Mr Allard affirms that the romance of the Archbiſhop Turpin of the year 1092, was com- 
poſed at Vienna by a Monk of St Andrew (a). 


417 
(a) Allard, Bibl. 
de Dauphins, 
at the end, 
anſwer : He ought to have been ſatisfied that the words 
of the Faſciculus temporum prove nothing. Mr Rivet 
is of the ſame opinion; he replies for M. du Pleflis 
in the following manner (11). I zs of no importance (11) Rivet, Re- 
whether Calixtus confirmed this hiſtory of Turpin in a Coun- marques fur la 
cil, or whether he did it alone by virtue of his authority. Reponſe au My- 
It is undeniable that the Carthufian, who collected the 3 ape 
Faſciculus, expreſſed himſelf thus, ſtatuit hiſtoriam Ca- 238. N 
roli, deſcriptam a B. Turpino, Rhemenſi Archiepiſ- 
copo. Here Coefteteau inſults du Pleſſis, after having 
falſely tranſlated; he made a ſtatute concerning the 
Hiſtory of Charles ifead of he decreed, that is, eſta- 
blifhed or confirmed the Hiſtory of Charles. He may 
learn at his leiſure from any little Grammarian the 
difference betwixt Statuere Hiſtoriam and Statuere de 
Hiſtoria. JF this Chronicler is miſtaken, if he ſaith this 
ewithout mentioning any author, wwe are not to blame. Ile 
return to the Papiſts what they give us. For my part 
Jam inclined to believe that he is miſtaken, and that 
inſtead of Calixtus's ſtatutes for the eſtabliſhment of 
Archbiſhop Turpin, he miftock and thought it concerned 
the confirmation of Archbiſhop Turpin's hiſtory. 


TURREL or TURREAU, (PzTzxs) in Latin Turellus, a Philoſopher and Aſtrologer 6 Du Verdier 
(a), and rector of the college of Dijon his native place (b), lived in che reigns of Lewis XII e bs 
and Francis I. See what I have ſaid of him in the remarks [B] and [C] of the article C A S- 4 


TELLA N, I add that he is author of a ſmall book intituled The Period, that is, the 
end of the world, containing the diſpoſition of terreſtrial things, by the virtue and influence 


pag. 1063, 


(b) La Croix ga 
Maine, Biblioth. 


of the celeſtial bodies. This piece was printed at Lyons in the year 1531. There is like- Frang. Pag. 417. 
wiſe another book written by him, which was printed at the ſame place, and is intituled, 
Fatal preciſion by the ſtars and diſpoſition of the ſame on the region of Jupiter now called ( Patras 


Burgundy for the year 1529, and for ſeveral years following (c). 8 
dialogues very much ridicules this Period or end of the world. Longolius exceedingly com- a. 
mends Peter Turrellus in his oration pronounced and printed at Poictiers in the year 1510, - 


James Tahureau in his from Du Verdier 


ſupra. 


touching the praiſe of the French compared with the Romans. Peter de Saint Julien, fol. % 1 Ces 4a 
13 and 14 of his Hiſtory of the Burgundians, ſpeaks of a Chorographical table of Bur- 


Maine, ubi ſupra, 


gundy, and of an Hiſtory of Burgundy written by this Turrel (d). If we will believe 7. 518. 


Paradin, this Aſtrologer had foretold to the 


Queen-regent the misfortune of the battle of „ p.radin, 


Pavia a little before it happened (e). We muſt not miſtake him for that Turrel who Hiſt. de nofire 


i Papyrius 
Maſſon, and 
Anthony Ma- 
tharellus. See, 
remark [I] of 
de article 


HOTMAN, 


wrote againſt the Franco-Gallia of Francis Hotman [A]. 20 


[4] We muſt not miſtake him for that Turrel who 
wrote againſt the Franco-Gallia of Francis Hotman. |] 


We have named two authors (1), who refuted this 


piece. Here is a third. Petri Turelli, Campani, & 
in ſupremo Galliarum Senatu Adwocati, contra Othomanni 
Franco-Galliam Libellus, Parifiis apud Michael de Roigny 
1576, in 890. This treatiſe was dedicated to Chriſto- 


temps, Pag . 
132. 


pher Thuanus, firſt Preſident in the Parliament of Pa- 


ris, and 1s dated the 12th of September 1575. he 

author proves in it, that as to kingdoms, heredi- 

* tary governments are preferable to elective ones. (2) Taken from 
He touches a little on the deſign of the Salique law, a manuſcript Me- 


SG 6 7 


cated by Mr 


called to ſucceed to the crown of France (2) Tee: 


TURRETIN (Francis), a Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity at Geneva 
his native country [A], was born on the 17th of October 1623. Having ſtudied at 
Geneva, Leyden, Paris, Saumur, Montauban, and Nimes with great ſucceſs, he was 
admitted to the holy miniſtry in 1648, and officiated at the ſame time in the French and 
Italian churches at Geneva, Two years after he was offered the Philoſophy profeſſor- 
ſhip, which he refuſed ; but he complied with a call to the church of Lyons (a). He was (% To facceed 
recalled to Geneva at a year's end, that city wanting him for their Theological lectures, Azron Morvs, 
on which he entred in the year 1633. He was deputed to Holland in 1661, to requeſt 


a pecuniary aſſiſtance which the city of Geneva then wanted. In that journey he met 


Morus. 


with all the ſucceſs which he could promiſe himſelf, and got ſo great a reputation, that 

the Walloon churches of the Hague and Leyden earneſtly invited him to their miniſtry, 

and the univerſity at the latter of theſe places earneſtly intreated his ſtay. After his OF condone 
return, he re-aſſumed the exerciſe of his office, in which he continued till his death tun prancuncce 


tion pronounced 


with very great application. He died the 28th of September 1687, with the moſt edify- at Geneva by Mr 
ing marks of an ardent love for God (b). He was a man of a great deal of merit; he cf Ne 


[4] At Geneva his native country.] Francis Tu r- 
RETIN his grandfather, of an antient and noble fa- 
mily of Lucca, having left Italy on account of his 
religion, reſided ſome years at Antwerp, and had a 
great intimacy with the famous St Aldegonde. He 
afterwards went to Zyrich, and at laſt fixed at Ge- 
neva, where he had a ſon named Bzxxt DIT Tuxr- 
RETIN, who was an illuſtrious Profeſſor of Divinity 
in that city, and very well known by his writings 

VOL. V. No. CXXX. | 


of November 
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(1): This was the father of our Francis Turretin. All (1) He zwrre a- 
which the reader may find in the funeral oration of mong other books, 
the latter pronounced by Mr Pictet, his nephew, a Ds * 
very eloquent piece and worthy of its author, who _— 3 
is a Miniſter and Profeſſor at Geneva, and author, Coton. That 
befides other works, of a book le ys work 2 
tienne, in ſeveral volumes in 1 2zmo, and of a Theo- 6 eee e 
logia Chriſtiana in 8vo. 2. He publife 


ed alſo ſome French 
ſermons, intituled, Profit des chatimens. Ie bad been miniſter of the church of Nimes, 
N 


5 [3B] By 


and the famous queſtion whether women may be mer communi», 


* 1 - 
'1 
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(u) Daniel Pape- 


litica, pag. 1 50. 


See alſo the firſt 
part of bis an- 


TURRETIN. TUSCUS. 


| wak eloquent, judicious, laborious, learned, and zealous for orthodaxy. All which 


appears by the books he hath publiſhed [B]. 
parts [C]. 


(2) See the en- [B] By the books he hath publiſsed.] Beſides his 
comium beſtow- ſermons dedicated to the Ducheſs of Scom- 
nn in ha berg, he wrote an anſwer to a tract publiſhed by a 
1696. It has Canon of Aneci, to expoſe the Proteſtants amongſt 
been abridged for other topics, on that of the obedience of ſubjects to 
the uſe of ftu- Jawful princes. He alſo anſwered the Biſhop of Lucca's 
dents. The letter to the families of Geneva, originally deſcended 
— y "a from his dioceſe, to exhort them to the profeſſion of 
bridgment, which the Catholic faith which their anceſtors had aban- 
was printed the doned. But what will chiefly immortalize him 1s his 
ſecond time at Juſtitutio Theologie Elencticæ in three volumes in 4to 


OTE ,. (2), and his theſes de Satigfactione Chriſti againſt the 


nard Rijſſenius. 


He left a ſon endowed with extraordinary 


Socinians; and de neceſſaria ſeceſſione ab E cclefia Ro- 


Mana. 


(3) In the ar. 


ticle NICOLL 


[C] He left a fon endowed with extraordinary parts.] citation (. k, 


J have cited ſomewhere (3) the learned theſes which 


he maintained at Leyden in 1692. The Carteſian (4) This lug. 
Philoſophy, in which he was ſo perfectly inſtructed “““ Profeſſor, the 


by Mr Chouet (4), does very much ſet off his great g ee 


neva, his cou 


knowledge of Divinity. A Profeſſorſhip of Sacred 


has been long 


Atty, 


Hiſtory in the academy of Geneva was erected on his fince taken from 
his profeſſorſhip, 
and admitteg intg 
the government 


of che Republic, 


account, which he very worthily diſcharges, as well 
as the office of miniſter. | 


TUSCUS (Bait RU s) paſſed (as we are told) for the author of a book con- 


demned by the Inquiſition in 1622, and intituled Tela Catholica contra judicia erronea,. he 
(% Lambert. E. Paſſed, I ſay, for the author of this treatiſe, becauſe it was thought that the ſtile diſ- 


tavus, in Arte 
nautica Catholi- 
ca, lib. ii, cap. 


covered it to be written by him (a). Friar Angel of the Purification, Hiſtoriographer of 
the order of the barefooted Carmelites, made ule of this inſtance to authorize his ſuſpicion 


ix, apud Pape- that Conrad Janningus, the Jeſuit, was the author of a letter from the Emperor to his 


broch. Elucidat. 
Hiſt. pag. 149. 


Catholic Majeſty diſperſed in the year 1696, and alledged alſo that by this conformity 


= of ſtile St Jerom found that John of Jeruſalem was the author of a certain letter (0). 
(6) Hieron, Epiſt. We ſhall ſee, below, his miſtake [4]. It is certain that the letter diſperſed under the 


XV, apud eund, 


ibid, Emperor's name was really written by his Imperial Majeſty. 


IA Fe hall fee below, his miſtale.] Father Papebroch, 
who hath inſerted in one of his books, the complaint 
this Carmelite Hiſtoriographer brought before the Tribu- 
nal of the Inquiſition, ſays, that the Imperial Ambaſſador 
at Madrid, demanded that the _ of — wer 

complaint againſt the Emperor ſhould be puniſhed, and that 

2 = i 505 repos that this Carmelite eſcaped the puniſh- 

torum in Con- ment only by diſowning the accuſation. Obſerve, that 

troverſia Carme- this accuſer attempting to prove that the letter, which 
he pretended to be ſuppoſititious, was Janningus's ſtile, 
cited, as the works of that Jeſuit, two tracts which 
were written by Sebaſtian de Santo Paulo a Carmelite 

Monk (1). Was not this effectually to 2 the 

conformity of ſtile? Father Papebroch adds (2) that 

(2) Id. ibid, pag. he has not found the name of Balerus Tuſcus in 

£536 any catalogue of books condemned by the Inquiſi- 


fewer, Art, xi, 
num. 240, 24.1, 


tion, and ſuſpects that this Balerus having prefixed 


his name to a book, wherein the private regulations. 
of the Eaſt-India company were blamed, the Dutch 


Minifters cenſured him, and that the author, without 
naming himſelf, oppoſed that cenſure by his 7e/a 


Catbolica, which were alſo condemned. He alſo con- 


jectures that Lambertus Batavus was captain of a ſhip 


in the Dutch ſervice, and conſequently a Proteſtant, and 


that his book taught the art of failing in all parts of the 
world. At laſt he faith, that the moſt expert in affairs 
of this nature, could not hitherto diſcover any thing 
concerning this book at Amſterdam. 7p/o (libro) necdum 
reperto, licet ab ejuſdem rerum peritiſſimis Amſteladami 
us us fit (3). I never met with any perſon who 
had heard of this book, nor have I found the title 
of it in any catalogue. . 


(3) 


Id, bil. 


(1)1 
Hiſt, 
Fran, 
m. 2 


(2) ] 


lettey 


ne ar. 
OLLE, 
(13), 


s illuftt;. 
flor, the 
it of Gee 
country, 
| long 

ren from 
lor, 
Itted into 
ernment 


Lepublie, 


bids 


Bf, de P Acad. on this ſubject to his friend Mr. Chapelain thus: I re- 


m, 228. ** * *,  evho indeed is a fine gentleman, and doth not 


wa State in ordinary, and Preceptor to the Duke of Anjou, only brother 
EZ EN of King Lewis XIV, was a very learned man. He was admitted 
9 into the French Academy on the 14th of February 1639 [A]. He 
had more reading and learning than the greateſt part of that ſociety, 
N but moſt of them wrote more elegantly than he : for his ſtile was 
. not very polite ; and though he had made leſs uſe of his memory and 
of his reading of the Latin authors than he did, he would yet have come far ſhort of 
perfection in language. He was a man of a regular conduct, very like that of the 
antient ſages: a true philoſopher in his manners, who deſpiſed even lawful pleaſures, 
and was paſſionately fond of a ſtudious life, and of reading and compoſing of books. 
This regularity, auſterity, and wiſdom, did not prevent his being ſuſpected of having no 
religion [BJ. It is likely that this ſuſpicion was grounded on ſome dialogues which he 
wrote, and which appeared under the name of Oraſius Tubero (a), and on his diſcovering ( Thotenames, 
generally in his works too great a prepoſſeſſion in favour of Scepticiſm or the Pyrrhonian and thoſe of u- 
principles. It is certain there is a great deal of looſeneſs in the dialogues of Oraſius under hic he 
Tubero; but he that ſhould conclude from thence that the author had no religion, would «4iſzuiſed himſelf 
render himſelf guilty of a very raſh judgment: for there is a vaſt difference betwixt 6s, _ 
writing freely what may be objected againſt faith, and believing it to be really true, the vienification 
Several people believe that theſe dialogues hindered his preferment to the place (deſigned y;yer, er Voyer, 
for him) of preceptor to his majeſty [C]. This is not very probable, ſince if the Queen 75 
or Cardinal Mazarin had been affected by this reaſon, they would not e the 
(DATE e ee e eee N 5 ing's 


N 
K J 8 8 


— 


[4] He was admitted into the French Academy the of the College of Laon, Canon of that city, and 
14th of February 1639.] Mr Eſprit and he were ad- Regius Profeſſor of the Greek tongue, of whoſe 
(0 pelldon, mitted into it on the ſame day (1). Mr Balzac writ © polite manners, OT, learning, and facility of 
| expreſſing himſelf with accuracy in Latin and 
French, no man can doubt modo caput habeat extra 
cucurbitum, who is not a blockhead. But neither 
he, nor Mr Gaſſendi, the only oracle in our age 
of Philoſophy, Mathematics, and Aſtronomy, and of 
whatever is excellent in the moſt ſublime ſciences ; 
nor alſo Mr Rigaud, tho' the Coriphzus of our Hu- 
maniſts, and of a capacity univerſally known to 
| extend to all other ſciences, after having been put 
That letter is [B] He was ſuſpected of having no religion.) Patin © to the trial without knowing any thing of it, did 
dated the fourth ſhall be my voucher. © Mr de la Mothe le Vayer * ſtand it ſo well as the Abbot? de Beaumont, Doctor of 
of January 1639, © was lately called to court, and made Preceptor to Divinity, and at preſent the worthy Biſhop of Rodez, 
(39x See Pelli. the Duke of Anjou, the King's brother. He is about who was alſo preferred to another of the brighteſt 
ubi ſupra, n, © fixty years old, of a middle ſtature, as much a * ornaments of the Clergy, becauſe not being inferior 
© Stoic as any man in world; he is one who would © to any of the preceding, he had ſome other quali- 
be praiſed himſelf but never praiſes any body, fan- ties, which turned the balance on his fide (5). The (5) Naude Dia- 
© taſtical and capricious, ſuſpected to be guilty of that reaſon which 1 have advanced (6) againſt thoſe who pre- logue de Maſcu- 
: * ſort of wit with which Diagoras and Protagoras tend that thedialogues of Oraſius Tubero were the occa- rat, pag. 375. 
(% Pain, Letter © were tainted (4).” Patin wrote this letter the 13th fion of our le Vayer's being excluded from this charge, In th 
2 97, of July 1649. ſeems to me demonſtrative ; for tho it is uſual to 2 — wg 
PF FO. [C] Several people believe that theſe dialogues hin- take a greater care of a young king's education, than 
dered his preferment to the place (deſigned for him) of of his brother's, yet they would never give a preceptor 
preceptor to his majeſty.] The learned Naude informs to a king's brother, whom they would not have in- 
me of ſome things which contradi& that opinion. He truſted with the king's education, for fear the pre- 
tells us: © I have alſo been always perſwaded, that ceptor ſhould infe& him with impious principles. If 
* the choice of men was one of the moſt difficult there had been no other reaſon, la Mothe le Vayer 
things at court. But I was throughly convinced of had been choſen preceptor to Lewis XIV, not- 
it when the queſtion was put who ſhould be pre- withſtanding his dialogues, as well as to the Duke 
ceptor to the king; for the intention of the queen of Anjou: For ſince it was judged that ſo wiſe a man 
and the miniſters being to commit that charge to would carefully avoid inſtilling the Libertiniſm of Ora- 
one of the ableſt, moſt famous, and eſteemed, per- fius Tubero into the young duke, it was more rea- 
ſons in France, they firſt caſt their eyes on Mr de la ſonable to conclude that he never durſt preſume to in- 
Motte le Vayer, as on him whom Cardinal Richelieu ſpire it into the young monarch. Cardinal Maxarin 
had deſigned for that poſt, induced thereto, as well by was too well acquainted with mankind not to know 
the excellent book which he had written concerning that a Philoſopher, who, by I know not what train, 
theeducation of the Dauphin, as on account of the re- af arguments, is led to Pyrrhoniſm in religion, is a 
putation he had acquired by his many other writings man of a quite different character from a man who be- 
of being the French Plutarch. But the queen having comes impious out of brutality and debauchery. Such a, (7) Compare 
reſolved not to beſtow that place on a married man, Philoſopher, in all particulars like la Mothe le Vayer, — 4 
they were neceſſarily obliged to think of another; would be very uneaſy, that perſons liable to make an the 1 
who was Mr Aubert, Abbot of St Remy, principal ill uſe of his opinions ſhould ever imbibe them 72 BARREAUx. 


Francoiſe, pag, Joice at the Academy's new acquiſition of the Philoſopher 


want ewwit, tho" he for the moſt part makes uſe of that of 
(% Balzac's firſt others (2). I obſerve here by the way, that Moreri, 
letter of the when he faith that la Mothe le Vayer was one of 
ivth book to the firfl admitted into the French Academy, is miſta- 
TO 2 ken. For that cannot be ſaid of a man elected in 
52 ie the place of a dead Academic (3). 
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| king's only brother to his dare. The world was ſurpriſed that ſo wiſe a man ſhould 


write ſo very freely on obſcene ſubjects [D], but they were equitable enough at the ſame 
time not to draw any concluſion from thence to the prejudice of his morals : ſo true it is 


He would always be fo diſcreet as to keep them from 
youth, and much more from a prince whoſe ſolid 
piety may extremely contribute to the public happi- 
neſs 


What Moreri ſays that la Mothe le Vayer was Pre- 

ceptor to his majeſty for the ſpace of one year, is 

* pelliſſon, affirmed by Mr Pelliſſon (7*). And we find in another 
iſtory of the writer (7**) that la Mothe le Vayer 1 7 to exerciſe 
e ee function in May 1652, and that he was choſen 
Page Me 35% by the Queen-mother herſelf being already Preceptor 
(% Pierre de to the King's brother. Though Mr Pelliſſon men- 


Saint Romuald, tions only one year, it cannot be inferred from thence, 


8 that this function laſted no longer. We can only in- 
rt, poll 534, fer from it that it had laſted but one year, when he 
835. ſpoke of it, that is, when he publiſhed his Hiſtory of 
the French Academy in 1653. However it be, this 
confirms what I have ſaid againſt thoſe, who believ- 


ed that la Mothe le Vayer was excluded from that 


place on account of the dialogues of Orafius Tubero. 
[D] He wrote very freely on obſcene ſubjes.) There 
are ſome very wanton thoughts, and very ſmutty ex- 


preſſions in the dialogues of Oraſius Tubero : but 


| Perhaps they are nothing if compared with the third 
(3) Wherein he (8) and fourth (9) days of the Hexameron ruſtigue. 
treats of the His other books contain nothing like this, though 
privy-parts of in certain places by way of quotation or otherwiſe he 
men and women. expreſſes himſelf ſome what cynically. He ſeems to 
(9) He tells us have apologized for himſelf two ways. I. By mak. 
there, that by ing it appear (10) that Seneca, Dion Chryſoſtome, and 
the Nymphs St Auguſtin have inſerted in their works ſome things 
cave, Homer ſo obſcene and fo filthy, that there is ſcarce any body 


def Petcloge, but is offended at it; and yet the fin is achnowledg- 


ed the moſt auſtere moraliſi of the Romans, the ſecond 
(10) Hexameron . . . . the ler of his age, and the third for one of 


Ruſtique, page the chief Doctors of the Church (11). II. By eftabliſh- 
pen . LNG dence of his inclinations, and that it is impoſſible. to form 
the article S AN- @ right judgment of the morals of any man by his æurit- 
CHEZ, (Tuo- izgs. Let us fee what he offers in confirmation of 
Mas), remark this maxim (13), J1/ <ve are obliged to condemm all thoſe 


2 authors wha have choſen very obſcene ſubjects for their 
(11) Ibid. pag. theme, not only Auſonius's Cento, aud the Hendecafyllabic 
42. vuerſes of Pliny the younger, would defame them to perpe- 


| | tuity ; but Plato himſelf and Xenophon, would be put to 
(12) Ibid. pag. à great deal of trouble to excuſe the liberty which they 


41. have allowed themſelves in their compoſitions. We might 
13) Ibid. po further add, that generally this auould occaſion the mo 
2 CO extravagant judgments in the world on all authors, 


: AA Accius eſſet atrox, conviya Terentius eſſet, 
+ Ovid. 1 Trift, Eſſent pugnaces, qui fera bella canunt . 


Terence a glutton, Accius would be fierce, 
And foldiers thoſe, who blaody wars rehearſe. 


The falſbood of this wway of arguing. formerly influenced 


4 Ex 2 in Timæus to aſſert } that Homer and Ariſtotle were great 
Exc. Conſt, gluttons, the laſt ha 


ving frequently treated of the ſeaſon- 
ing of eatables, and 4 firſt frequently uſed the avord 
(14)Seein Meibo- S14,Tewver, which implies to diftribute meats. And 
2 in Vita / ſuch conſequences are juſt, as Virgil muſt of neceſſity 
aa, pag. 132, aſe for @ ſoldier, and Dioſearides for an infamous poi- 
1 33, 4 colleBion foner ; ſo the pious meditations of Aretin will prove his 
0 N paſſages ſanity, and the fine ſentences of Seneca concerning poverty 
relating to the op- ill make us believe him neceſſitous, notwithflanding the 
98 5 —_— ſeven millions of gold in caſh, and the eight hundred 
and bis writings, thouſand livres annual eftate which he is ſaid to have 
enjoyed (14): = 
REFLEXIONS | 
on the conſe- Is very true: the judgment to be paſſed on a man's 
quenees that may morals from his writings would be falfe on a thouſand 
be drawn from 2 gccafions. Salluſt is an example which may be added 
8 his e to the former. What he ſays, againſt the corrup- 
tion and diſorders of his age could not be better ex- 
preſſed by any other; but he ſhould have left that 
< to Cato, or to ſome other perſons of a rigid virtue, 
© who were zealous for the antient diſcipline ; and in 
my opinion a declamation againft luxury and leud- 
© neſs is not leſs incongruous in the Hiſtory of gal- 
< laſt, who was reprimanded- for debauchery” by the 
| *® Cenſor in a full ſenate, and twice accuſed of adultery 


ing as a maxim (12), That a man's books are no evi- 


a Mothe le Vayer's maxim generally conſidered 


that 


© before the Prætor (1 , than an invective againſt (1 
© the ambition of alike would be in Cæſar's Ge wit S. 
© mentaries (16). See how Cicero rallies Clodius's (73) of the . 
oration againſt the negligence of the Romans in their 55 ME TH. 
divine ſervice (17). The world hath always been, 
and is at preſent full of perſons who declaim againſt (16) rage 1. 
vice, and are themſelves very immoral ; who are, Moine, Discus 
grave and ſevere in their books, and very looſe in * !Hiftoire, 
their conduct. We ſhould therefore be finely deceiy- Pag. 185, 
ed, if we judged of their morals by their writings. (75) Cicero in 
But may we juſtly ſay by the rule of contraries, that Orat. de Haruc. 
there are ſome perſons whoſe morals are ſtricter than bicum reſponſa. 
their writings? Yes, I believe we may: but it more 
rarely happens that an author allows. himſelf a large 
liberty in his writings, and but a little in his manners, 
than that he indulges himſelf with a large ſcope in 
his manners, and takes but a very little freedom in 
his books. 'The reaſon of this difference is very ob- 
vious; for he that can perform the moſt, can alſo 
perform the leaſt, but he who is capable of perform- 
ing the leaſt cannot perform the moſt. ; What is more 
ealy than to declaim in verſe or proſe againſt the ir- 
regularities of the age, and what is more difficult 
than to avoid ſharing ſome part of them ? A wiſe man 
therefore doth the hardeſt taſk ; it. is not then very 
difficult for him to inſtru&t by the productions of his 
pen, for this is infinitely eaſier, than that, But it 
doth not follow that a man who can write very edi- 
fying and religious books, clean and free from all 
immorality, can live as regular. This is infinitely 
harder than the other. r ä 

To come more directly to the point. Catullus and 
Ovid, whoſe verſes were ſo impure, lived as they 
wrote. Their debaucheries with women were ex- 
ceſſive. The ſame may be affirmed of the French 
Poets who compoſed. the Parnaſſe Satyrigue, and of 
ſeveral Italian Poets whoſe Poems are very filthy. 
And this ſentence is very true. | 


| Raro moribus exprimit Catonem 
Quiſquis verſibus exprimit Catullum, 


Cato's life he rarely follows, 45 
Who in ve rſe writes like Catullus. | 


But by allowing all this we do not thereby ruin la 

Mothe le Vayer's apology ; for there is a vaſt diffe- 

rence betwixt theſe two things: 1, The relating de- 

baucheries committed by ones ſelf, praiſing, and ap- 

plauding them, and exhorting the readers to an imi- 

tation: and, 2. the relating gallant adventures in terms 

a little too briſk and natural, eng the recital, 

though one condemns or diſapproves thoſe actions: 

and diſcuſſing a point of doctrine (18), or a mytholo- (18) See in the 
gical reflexion by phraſes which repreſent impurities. _ Fe 

e firſt of theſe is utterly inexcuſable, and infamous, [G], bat hu 

and ought to be ſeverely puniſhed. But the ſecond been fid in his 
is perhaps only a piece of wit, and naturally affords vindication. 
no reaſon to make any inferences prejudicial to the 

author's morals. It is this that faves le Vayer. 

I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that we ought not 

univerſally to condemn all thoſe Poets as unc in 

ao __ verſes are 8 Catullus 8 | 

not deſerve to be comprehended in che apology whic 

he made for them : he too much TY bounds 

in moſt of his Poems, and even in the very epigram 

in which he pretends to juſtify himſelf. There is 

enough jn it to condemn him. - 


Peædicabo ego vos, & inrumabo 

Aureli pathice, & cinzde Furiz 

Qui me ex verſiculis meis putatis 

Ipſum. Verſiculos nihil neceſſe eſt: 

Qui tum denique habent ſalem, ac leporem, 

ant molliculi, ac parum pudici. 
Non dico pueris, Jed his pilols, - - 
Qui duros nequeunt movere lumbos (19). _ 


us 


(19) Colle 
pig · XVI. 


(20) Cr 
mores C 
carmine 
Vita ve 
ef, mu 
mihi. 
Ovidius 
Trifliun 
J53' 
Innocut 
poteſt p 
luſus: 
Laſciva 
pagina, 
Martia 
v, lib, 


21) P 
B-roalc 


habita 


pio Er 
Proper 
dente 


moris. 


22) C 
derus 1 
tial, I 
bib, i. 


us, 


(20) Crede mihi 
mores diſtant a 
carmine noftro : 
Vita verecunda 

ef, muſa jocoſa 
mihi. 

Ovidius, lib. ii, 

Triftium, ver. 


353 

Innocuos cen ſura 
poteſt permittere 

luſus: 

Laſciva eſt nobis 

pagina, vita proba, 


Mortialis, Epig. 


v, lib, i. 


(21) Philippus 
Beroaldus, Orat. 


habita in princi- 


pio Enarrationis 
Propertit, conti- 


nente laudes A- 


moris. 


22) Conſult Ra- 
derus upan Mar- 
tial, Epig. V, 
lb, i. 
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and unjuſt in their judginents l this ſubject 


affords a favourable opportunity of anſwering a queſtion, lately propoſed to a learned 


Aurelius, thou Catamite 

And Furius, thou Sodomite, 

74 you, for that you ſay 

J am immodeft and too gay, 

Becauſe my verſe is delicate, 

Soft, tender, and effeminate. 

The Poet ſhould himſelf be pure, 

Not fo his werſes, to be ſure. 

Thoſe only pleaſant are and witty 

Which are foft and ſomewhat ſmutty, 
And into people can inſpire | 

A ftrong libidinous dgſire. 

Not boys but men I aurite to pleaſe 

Imho cannot move their loins with eaſe. 


Ovid, Martial, and ſeveral others ought likewiſe to 
be excluded the benefit of this juſtification, though they 
proteſt their innocence, and the purity of their lives 
in the midſt of all the impurities of their Muſe (20). 
Beroaldus hath in vain endeavoured to excuſe them, 
and made himſelf ridiculous when he ſaid that if thoſe 
books ought to be condemned which contain criminal 
gallantries; the canonical ſcriptures ought to be treated 
in like manner: Si ſcripta omnia quibus amores, 

res amatoriæ continentur ſunt cum ſuis ſcriptoribus 

repudienda, repudientur Canonicæ ſcripturæ, hoc 


eſt inſtrumenti veteris luculenta illa volumina, qui- 


c 
c 
bus nihil ſacratius, nihil religioſius, nihil myſticum. 
« magis zſtimatur (21). Fall writings wherein 
* amours and gallantries are contained, ought to be con- 
* demned, then the holy ſcriptures ſhould alſo be rejected, 
* that is thoſe writings of the Old Teſtament, than which 
nothing is reckoned more ſacred, religious, or myſtical.” 
This is wretched arguing, and doth not at all affect 
the reaſon for which theſe Poets are condemned (22). 
But if the aforementioned do not deſerve the benefit 
I ſpeak of, there are yet ſeveral who deſerve to be 
included in it. Their laſcivious Poems were only 


flights of wit: the contagion of theſe impure ideas 


did not infe& their minds: they made thoſe verſes to 
diſplay their ingenious thoughts; they could not reſiſt 
the temptation of expreſſing themſelves in ſuch a 
manner as would make their genius applauded : 
they were willing to accommodate themſelves to the 
taſte of a vaſt number of readers, who find in it an 
agreeable tartneſs, and charms with which they are 
raviſhed. They had indeed done very well to have 
reliſted this temptation, * Tanti non erat eſſe te di- 
* ſertum. - - I avas not of fo great concern to be 
thong ht witty.” But they were only words; their 


| morals preſerved their integrity, and what an emperor 


(24) Quod nun- 
quam ita dixiſſet, 
fi forent lepidiora 
carmina argu- 
mentum impudi- 
tie habenda, 


Apul, ibid, 


(25) Auſon. in 
Centone nuptiali, 
fin, pa « M, 


515, 516, Fee 


the article AU. 
SONIUS, re- 


nark T 


ti- 
** APULEIUS, 


"ion (64). 


faid of Voconius is applicable to them, 
| Laſcivus verſu, mente pudicus erat (23). N 
In werſe laſcivious, but in heart was chaſt. . 


This he would never have ventured to fay, adds Apu- 
leius, if too licentious verſes. were a proof of laſcivi- 
ouineſs (24). Auſonius having occaſion to prevent the 
ſuſpicions which might be formed againft his wiſdom 
on account of his cento nuptialis, alledges ſeveral per- 
ſons irreproachable in their conduct, who had taken 


great- liberties in their verſe (25) : © Sed quum legeris, 


adeſto mihi, adverſum eos, qui ut Juvenalis ait, Cu- 

* rios fimulant, & Bacchanalia vivunt, ne forte mores 

< meos ſpectent, de carmine. | 
Laſciva eſt nobis pagina, vita proba : 


© Ut Plinius dicit. Meminerint autem, quip > eru- 


* diti, probatiflimo viro Plinio in poematis laſciviam, 
in moribus conſtitiſſe cenſuram : prurire opuſculum 


* Sulpicii, nec frontem caperare : eſſe Apuſejum in 


vita Philoſophum, in epigrammatis amatorem, in 


præceptis omnibus extare ſeveritatem, in epiſtolis ad 
* Czrelliam ſubeſſe petulantiam (26). - - But when 
* Jou read, defend me againſt thaſe, who, as Fuvenal 
* ſays, Like ſaints do look and like the devils live, 
: if 581. f practices by my verſe, 


He beſides mentions Plato, Annianus, Leyius, Eve- 


Journaliſt, 
My page laſciwiois but my life is chaſt, 
As Pliny ſays. Learned men will remember, that 


Pliny a virtuous perſon was wanton in his Poems and 

rigid in his Morals : that Sulpicius <wrote laſeiviouſly 

and was not aſhamed of it : that Apuleius was in life 
à Philoſopher, in epigrams amorous, in all his pre- 

cepts ſevere, and in his epiſtles to Cærelia wanton. 


PX a „ Aa — #& 


nus, Menander (27), and Virgil. Note, that a reader (27) Quid ipfum 


ought not to judge of Poets by himſelf ; I mean that Menandrum ? 


he ought not to think that that piece of Poetry which duid aunty 


L f a , i quibus 
in reading hath an ill effect upon his mind, made the pms . eſt, 


like impreſſion on the Poet who wrote it. Some of & læta materia, 


them accuſtom themſelves to theſe thoughts, and are Auſon. ibid. 
touched with nothing but the poetical beauties with 
which they are cloathed. Conſtitution and habit have 

created in them the ſame inſenſibility, which Marigni 

aſcribes to a Governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands with 

regard to the fine ladies of the court of Bruſſels. 

The Arch-duke, faith he (28), ſeconded by his ſole virtue (28) Marigny, in 
refifts the powerful charms of all the beauties of which ] his letters printed 
ſpeak. ._... He hooks on them as fires which dart reful- ** ö 
gent light, but do not inflame him. 


Comme dans un jardin rempli de fleurs nouvelles, 
Dont leclat fait des yeux le plus noble plaiſir, 
Un Sage curieux regarde les plus belles ; 

Mais fans ſonger à les cueillir. 


A in a garden of new flowers 
Whoſe beauty ſtrikes the eye, 
A wertuoſo does not gather, 
But only them ſurwvey. 


This Prince looks on all theſe miracles juſt as he does on | 
the pictures of his gallery, and though the Queen of the . 

North (29) lay fix weeks not above four ſteps from his (29) That is, 
apartment, as if he had' drank of Merlin's enchanted Chriſtina Queen 
fountain, the paſſion which often diflurby the reaſon of of Sweden. 
the braveſt heroes, does not at all affect his (30). ; | 


ing the devotion 
of that Arch- 
duke, a book. 
intituled, Mz- 
moires de Hallan- 
de, printed at 


Dorme vicina à lui la donna bell, 
Fuſſe altro, fuſſe I | di Merlino 
Non e quel ch'eſſer ſuole il Paladino. 


Vou ſee ſome Poets make amorous verſes, in which Paris in 1678. 


they expreſs themſelves wantonly, though age hath 
rendered them as cold as ice. Ought not what they 
ſay to paſs for a flight of wit? Read Pontanus's 
hendecaſyllabic verſes, written to a lady who ſhewed 


her breaſt, and ſelected from ſeveral other verſes leſs 
modeſt, | | | 


Prædico tege candidas papillas, 
Nec quæras rabiem ciere amantum, 
Me quem frigida congelat ſenecta, 

Irritas male, calfaciſque, quare 
Prædico tege candidas papi llas, 
Et pectus ſtrophio tegente vela. 
Nam quid lacteolos ſinus, & ipſas 
Præ te fers ſine linteo papillas? 
An vis dicere baſia papillas ? 
Et pectus nitidum ſuayiare ? 
Vis num dicere, tange, tange, tracta? 
Le ne incedere nudulis papillis ? 
Nudo pectore te ne deambulare ? 
Hoc eſt ad Venerem vocare amantes. 
Quare contege candidas papillas, 
Et pectus ſtrophio decente veſti, 
Aut, ſenex licet, involabo in illas, 
Ut poſſim juvenis tibi videri (31). 


(31) Jovianus 


3 
Thy fair neck hide, take my advice, gs atone 
Seek not to blow a lover's fire, TIN 2 
For tho with age 'm cold as ice, 4519. 
You make me burn with fierce defire. 
50 c Eg With 
0 3 $ ; | 
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(30) See concern= 


(32) Except his 


younger years. 


See the remark 


[F ], citat. (53). 


(33) Cremutius 
Cordus, apud 
Tacitum Ann. 
lib, iv, cap. 
XXX1V, 


(34) Nouvelles de 
Republ. des 
Lettres, October 
1686, Art, iii, 
of the Catalogue 
of newW books, pag. 
1222. 


(35) In the re- 


mark [A], of 


the article VIR- 


GIL, I ſhall 
quote Pliny the 
younger, who 
alledged many 
examples, &c, 
in his vindication, 
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Journaliſt, concerning John della Caſa, and his deteſtable Capitolo del Forno EI. La 


Mothe le Vayer is a great inſtance of the ſmall portion of happineſs we taſte in this life; 


With handkerchief I beg you'd hide 
Your pretty bubbies ſoft and fair, 
Wherefore, pray, ſhould you take a pride 
In going with them wholly bare. 
Do you by that intend to ſay, 
My naked breaſ come feel and kiſs, 
And with my milk white boſom play, 
For nothing I will take amiſs. 
To walk out with uncover'd breaſt, | 
A powerful motive prove it muſt, | , 
Fr hovers, wanton and unchaſt, 
To come and gratify their Yuft. | 4 


A gorget then do you apply, 
Therewith thy ſnowy bubbies cover, 

Or elſe, tho old, on them PII fly, 
Like any youthful eager lower. 


There are ſome authors who are more ſcrupulous in 
the choice of modeſt expreſſions, for fear that any li- 
centious expreſſions ſhould confirm the bad repor 
which runs concerning their morals. Others on the 
contrary emboldened by their virtuous life and the 
good opinion which the world hath entertained of 
their wiſdom, morum fiducia, are not fo ſollicitous in 
this particular, and allow themſelves too large a ſcope 
in order to divert their readers. Probably Mr de la 
Mothe le Vayer was of this number: he very well 
knew that he could alledge for his excuſe in caſe of 
neceſlity (32), Verba mea arguuntur, adeo factorum 
© innocens ſum (33). - - - They find fault with my words, 
* becauſe they have nothing to ſay 
conclude with conſidering the ſtupendious diverſity of 
tempers and characters obſervable amongſt men. 
There are ſome who ſcruple to ſay, what they make 
no ſcruple to do: others dare not do what they freely 


ee 


venture to ſay. * (34) A certain writer obſerves that 


* thoſe who diſcover ſo much zeal in leaving out ſuch 
places in the Claffics as offend chaſtity, are not al- 
© ways ſo ſober as thoſe antient authors. Yo 


Nimirum Criticus facere id quam ſeribere mayult, 
Quod mavult vates ſcribere quam facere (35). 


For Critics would much rather act than write, 
What Poets would much rather aurite than act. 


E ] Concerning Fohn della Caſa, and his deteſtable 
NN del Forno.] I have already ſaid that — 
Italian Poets ought not to be admitted to juſtify the 
obſcenities of their Poems by this rule, e 


Laſciva eſt nobis pagina, vita proba. 


Do my page laſcivious be, 
I lead à life of probity. 


I ſhall fay nothing in particular againſt Calcagnini 


(36) Among his 
Latin Poems, 
printed with 
thoſe of John 
Baptiſt Pigna 
and Lewis Ari- 
oſto, at Venice 
1553, in 8vo, 
there are ſome 
very obſcene. 


(37) See the ar- 
ticle MOLZA, 
remark [D]. 


(36), but Molza, Mauro, John della Caſa, &c. de- 


ſerve a-ſentence of condemnation. Not but that the 


judgment paſſed on the laſt by incompetent judges, 


who have not read him, is too ſevere; and as we 


ought to do juſtice to every body, I am obliged to 
declare that they have wronged him in imputing to 
him a book de Laudibus Sodomizx. This pretended 
Poem is nothing but the Capitolo del Forno, where, un- 
der the allegory of an oven, John della Caſa deſcribes 
the leud intercourſe betwixt men and women, Alle- 
gories of this ſort were then in faſhion ; one borrowed 
the metaphor of a fig, another of a bean (37). What 
is moſt horrible in Ly della Caſa is that having ob- 
ſerved that certain leud youths began to deſpiſe the 
common oven, he adds for his 
ſo nice, and that he ſeldom baked any where elſe. 
Which was to own that ſometimes at leaſt he commit- 
ted the unnatural fin. | 


Tennero il Forno gia le Donne ſole. 
Oggi mi par che certi Garzonacci 


part he was not 


for 


L'abbian mandato poco men <> al Hole. 

Spazzinlo a poſta lor, neſſun non vacci. 
Dicon pur ch' egli e umido e mal neiio. 

E ſono ben cagion quelle ſue ſtracci. 
Io per me rade volte altrove il metio: 

Con tutto che mio pan fra piccolino, 

E' forno delle Donne un po grandetto. 
Benche chi fa queſio meſtier diwino, 

$2 ben trovar dove anno naſcoſto 


Cola dirieto un certo formellino (38). 


Mr Menage cites this paſſage 
in a French book which he publiſhed at the Hague in 
1688. This ought to be obſerved, to prevent ſome 


cavillers faying, that I alledge * which no body 


before knew, and which ought to be kept unknown. 
Let us now come to the queſtion which occaſions this 
remark. 

A certain perſon wrote from Utrecht to Mr Baſnage 
de Beauval (39), that he had read in the Nouvelles de 
la Republique des Letires, for the month of July 1685, 
That John della Caſa being reflected upon in a ſatire, 
made an anſwer in Latin verſes, where he denied the 
fad, affirming, That he never pretended to praiſe any 
thing befides the enjoyment of women. But I would fain 
fee thoſe Latin werſes, adds that anonymous perſon of 
Utrecht, not being able to imagine that the Archbiſhop of 
Benecvento was capable of denying the fact with ſo much 
impudence; for it is not long fince 1 ſaw and read this 
infamous Italian piece, intituled, Capitolo di M. Giovanni 
della Caſa ſopra del Forno: and moſt certainh it is not 


to my actions. Let us concerning the uſe of women as women, that he intended 


to ſpeak. Since Daniel Francus's book, where the 
Latin verſes of that Archbiſhop are recited, is ſo hard 
to be met with (40), I here inform the reader, that he 
may read them in Mr Menage's Anti-Baillet (41). It 
is beyond diſpute that Caſa denied he had ever praiſed 
the fin againſt nature. 


WE . , - Obſcceni nihil 
Scripſiſſe me ſcitote : namque tunc quoque 
Feſtiva nos A turpibus ſecrevimus, 

A mollibuſque impura. Cumque verſibus 

Laudavimus Furnum, haud mares laudavimus : 
Quod ille ait per maximam calumniam : 
Sed feminas plane: ut videre Carmine 
Ex ipſo adhuc poteſtis. 1575 
Ve Mesbing obſcene 
Dropt from my pen, from ſmutty aubat is gay 
T ſeparated, and from foft impure. = 
And when in verſe an oven 1 extoll'd, 
Nat men, as he maſt flanderonſiy afſrris, 
But women I extoll'd, as you may ſee 


By the poem itſelf. 


You ſee he appeals to the poem itſelf for which he 
was accuſed. Moſt certainly, are we told in the Hiftoire 


(38) John de la 


Caſa, apud Me- 


of the Capitolo del Forno habe, Anti- Bail. 


t. cap. cxix. 


(39) See the Hi 
ſtoire des Ouvra- 
ges des Sgavans 
May 1696, paz, 
427. 


(40) Hiſt. des 
Ouvrages des 
Sgavans. 1bid, 


(41) Anti-Bail- 
let, ubi ſupra. 


des Ouvrages des Sgavans, it is not concerning the uſe of 


women as women that he ſpeaks, But we may anſwer, 
that moſt certainly his Capitolo concerns only that uſe. 
It is true, that he inſerted in his poem the obſervation 
which I have cited, that certain leud youths were diſ- 
— at that uſe, and hunted after the other, in which 
ze very ſeldom imitated them, He doth not praiſe thoſe 
leud youths, nor himſelf for ſometimes imitating them; 
wherefore he cannot be juſtly accuſed of pral ng that 
abominable crime, But the Poem and it's author are 
nevertheleſs execrable; for tho" the epithet of Meſtier 
divino, divine practice, falls on the venereal exerciſe in 
eneral (42), and not on ſodomy in particular, the 
rtiniſm and profanation'is ſuch as cannot be ſufli- 
ciently detefted, * Some (43) excuſe him by 


Laſciva eſt nobis pagina, vita proba eſt, 


(42) Mr Menage, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
105, has theſe 
Words: © Benche 
« chi fa queſto 
« meſtier 6iv1n0, 
c ought to be un- 
c derſtood, ace 
c cording to ſourd 
s Grammar, 

« the live of wo- 
© men, a = 
« 9 boys. [4 
c #64 goes be- 


Tho' Ee laſeiviaus be, | « fore and W 

: 0M led 477 of probity., And by e tc 
Laſcivus verſu, mente pudicus erat. 1. (43) Meat 
In verſe laſeivious, but in heart vas chaſt. * ws 


a 


(44) M 
quotes | 
yerſes of 
which ) 
ſeen ab 
the rem 
citation 


Hi- 
uvra- 
Lvans, 


| Pag. 


Menage, 
Pag. 
theſe 
Benche 
queſto 
div ino, 
7 be ull- 


VAYER. 
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for whatever | reaſon he might ſeem to have to be contented with his ſtate, he would not 


« And indeed it is very probable that Caſa here 
© calumniates himſelf, in imitation of ſeveral other 


Menage Poets (44) - . - But of all the excuſes alledged for 
(44) ber the © Caſa, on account of this Capztolo del Forno, the beſt, 
*r{sof Catullus, in my opinion is, that he ſaith he repaired this 


which you have 


ſeen above, in 


the remark DJ, 


citation (19). 


(45) Sainte Al- 
degonde, Tableau 


des Differens, 


Part. v, Tom, ii, 


cb. i. 


(46) Magliabe- 
Soy to 

Mr Bigot, in the 
Anti-Baillee, 
at the end of 
chap, exx. 


ſaying that he found a great deal 


fault by a virtuous life.” 
Moribus, 


Induftria, pudore, continentia, 
Laſciviam nos Carminis correximus 
Illius: emendavimuſque ſeriis 

Jocos. 


My wanton verſe which gave offence, 
And all thoſe jokes which I have vended, 
Now by a life of innocence EL] 
And ſerious thoughts I haue amended. 


Theſe verſes are part of the Latin poem which that 
curious perſon of Utrecht defired to ſee. There are 
alſo others in it wherein John della Caſa confeſſes his 
fault, but too faintly, and endeavours to excuſe 
himſelf on account of his youth, and by the cuſtom 


of good Poets, though on all other accounts, virtu- 


ous men. | 


Annis ab hinc triginta, & amplius, ſcio 
Nonnulla me, fortaſſe non caſtiſſimis 
Luſiſſe verſibus: quod ætas tunc mea 
Rerum me adegit inſcia, & ſemper jocis 
Licentias gaviſa, conceſſu omnium, 
Juventa: quod fecere & alii item boni. 


"Tis thirty years ago, and more 
Since 1 ſome werſes did compoſe 
Perhaps obſcene ; good men before 5 
Have done the like ; my youth jocoſe 
ImpelPd me, which, as all agree, 
Ii thoughtleſs, and tres liberty. 


The only excuſe is that which Menage likes beſt. 
Let us obſerve by the by, that there are few ſubjects, 
where the boldneſs of authors in copying one an- 
other, without ever conſulting the original, is more 
viſible, than in this. Mr ** hath cited ſeveral 
who accuſed Caſa, but he hath forgotten a very 
great number ; and I wonder he did not know this 
place of a book, which has been read by every. body. 
John de la Caſa, Archbiſhop of Benevento, wrote a book 
in praiſe of Sodomy, calling it a divine work, and 


and uſed no other fort of uenery (45). Obſerve, that the 
famous Mr Magliabechi having deteſted the infamous 
paſſages of the Capitolo del Forno, points out ſeveral 
other Italian Poets whoſe works are equally horrible, 
or even more execrable than this; of which the 
Proteſtants have nevertheleſs taken no notice: whence 
he concludes, that Vergerio's perſonal hatred againſt 
Caſa, was the ſource of their complaints ſo often 
copied. lo non intendo di far qui PApologiſta del 
* Caſa : troppo chiare ſono Vinfamita che fi leggono 
in quel ſuo ſporco Capitolo, &c. Contuttocio, come 


Vergerio. Ognun vede le orribili infamita nel me- 
defimo genere che {i trovano nel Berni nel Capi- 
tolo a M. Antonio da Bibbiena, e nell' altro Capi- 
tolo ſopra un Garzone, ed in mille altri luoghi: 
in Curzio da Marignolle: nel Ruſſoli; in co 
Lamberti : nel Perkani : ed.in cento e mille altri 
noſtri Poeti Fiorentini; per tralaſciare altri quaſi 


to vindicate Caſa; the infamous things aue find in his 
abominable capitolo, Lon but — evident. How- 


have V. go for his enemy. Every body ſees the 
horrible ] 
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of pleaſure in it, 


o detto, fu ſua gran diſgrazzia. Payer per nemico il 


obſcenities of the ſame kind in the Berni, in to la Mothe le Vayer, was the moſt deſirable that 
the Capitolo of M. Antonio da Bibbiena, and in the could be imagined in his rank. He wanted nothing 
eher Capitolo Sopra un Garzone, and in a thouſand that was agreeable, if we may judge of it by the ade 


have returned into the world [F], on condition of being obliged to act the ſame part 


which 


other pieces: in Curzio da Marignolle; i» Ruſſoli; 
in Marco Lamberti; in Perſiani; and in a world r 
* other Florentine Poets, not to mention almoſt infinite 
* numbers of Poets of other places. The Poets were 
not the only perſons who let looſe at this rate ; but 
proſe was alſo made uſe of by ſome leud authors of 
that country : witneſs the oration of Heliogabalus, 
compoſed by Leonard Aretinus (47). All theſe au- 
thors are very much to blame, and ſo much the more 
inexcuſable, becauſe they knew the weakneſs of their 
readers. They were not of a country where nature is 


423 


(47) Exſtat in 
monumentis De- 
ſiderii Eraſmi 
Roterodami ex 


1 ; dn | recentione editis 
proof againſt temptations, but where it is eaſily heated; oratio invitatori; 


invitatoria 


for which reaſon Poggius envied the Swiſs, the honeſty Heliogabali Ro- 
and ſincerity which he obſerved amongſt them. He manorum Impe- 
could not ſufficiently admire the Baths at Baden, where 5291's, earn 0 
men and women, boys and girls, were bathing promiſ- rden a n 


cuouſly, without raiſing any ill ſuſpicions. Poggius 
* Florentinus de Thermis Badenſibus Helveticorum 
* admirabundus ſcripſit ad Leonh. Aretinum (48), 
in 11s pueros puellaſque viros & feeminas ſimul con- 


tenus a latere ſciflis : neque collum, neque brachia, 
neque lacertos tegere, &c. Et addit poſtea : Cernunt 
viri uxores tractari, cernunt alteri collogui, Eft qui- 
dem illis ſolatium, nihil his commoventur, nihil 5 
rautur: omnia BONA ME MT E feri putant, ne- 
que eft ex iis, qui Zelotypus ęſet, & mores noſtris 
(Italicis) di/imiles, qui ſemper res in deteriorem partem 
excipimus: qui uſque adeo calumniis delectamur & ob- 
trectationibus, ut, fi quid videmus per ullam conjectu- 
ram, flatim pro manifeſto crimine atteſtemur. Inwvideo, 
imo naſtras execror animi perwerſitates, &c (49). 
Poggius, the Florentine, admired the Baths at Baden 
* in Switzerland, and wrote to Leonard Aretin, that 
* boys and girls, men and women, bathed promiſcuouſly 
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in them: that men and women often met one another 


_ © naked, without raiſing ill ſuſpicions. That the men 


© avore drawers, and the women linnen ſhifts, open in the 
« fades as far as the knees; that they went with their 
« necks, ſhoulders and arms bare, &c. And afterwards 
* he adds: The huſbands behold their wives handed 
by, and holding diſcourſe with other men. They 
* are not x all moved, nor ſurprized at ſuch 
* things, but are even pleaſed with them. They 
think every thing is done with an HoNEST IN- 
* TENTION, and there is not a jealous perſon amongit 
© them. O how unlike are thoſe manners to ours in 
Italy, who always take things in the worſt ſenſe, 
and who are ſo pleaſed with calumny and ſlander, 
that if we imagine or conjecture any thing, we im- 
* mediately atteſt it as a manifeſt crime. I envy 
the Swiſs, but I abhor the perverſe turn of our 
© minds, &c.” 3 

[F] He would not have returned into the world.) His 
words are (50) ; © Life alone ſeems to me ſo indif- 


« ferent, to ſay nothing farther to it's diſadvantage, le Vayer, Letter 


© that far from ever deſiring to renew the race, if put 
© to my choice, I would not change the few remain- 
« ing calamitous days in an age ſo far advanced as 
© mane is, for the numerous years, expected by an in- 
« finite number of young perſons, all whoſe pleaſures 
© I well know, I —_ really ſwear to this as well 
© as Cardan, if I did not think it more to the pur- 


retrices, quam à 
Leonhardo Are- 


tino compoſitam 


plerique credunt. 


Sacra Elen inia, 
89 + o 2 . . * ft 4 
* ſpici : ſæpe fœminas nudas nudo viro obviam ire, e 


21. See the are 


nulla inhoneſti ſuſpicione: maſculos campeſtribus ſeu rich PINEAU, 
femoralibus, fœminas linteis indui veſtibus, crurum citation (3), tou - 


ching theſe Sacra 
Eleuſinia. 


(48) That letter 

is the ccccxxvth, 

among thoſe of 
neas Silvius. 


(49) Matthias 
Berneggerus, 
Quæſtion. Miſ- 
cellan. xc, ex 
Taciti Germania. 


(50) La Mothe 


cxxxiv, p. 204. 
of Vol. ii. 


* poſe to cite his own expreſſions, to which I ſubſcribe, 


* tho”, according to his manner of writing, they are 
* more judicious than elegant : © Nos, per Deum, for- 
tunam noſtram exiguam, atque in ætate ſenili, cum 
« ditifſihmo juvene, ſed imperito, non commutaremus. 
© .- - By G - - - 1 would not exchange my ſmall fortune, 
© even in my old age, for the largeſt poſſeſſions of an unex- 
© perienced youth.” 1 ſuppoſe, with great probability, 
a thing, which he hath not exaQly expreſſed ; which 


again, would be the ſame which he had almoſt finiſhed. 


From whence I conclude, that there is ſcarce any part 
ever, as T ſaid before, it was his great migfdriune 1o which to a man of judgment ſeems worth repeatin 


on the ſtage of the world ; for that which was allot 


infiniti di altre patrie (46). - - - / do not intend here is, that the race of life which he would not begin 


r 
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(59) New Letters Ag inſt Maimbourg (5 5). 
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(4 He ded in his only ſon (5), his grief diſordered him ſo much that he married again [G], 


which providence had impoſed on him. 


1664. 
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He was extreamly afflicted at the loſs of 


| tho? he was above ſeventy-five years of age, and had no reaſon to deplore the loſs 


of his firſt wife. The paſſage where he acquaints us with this laſt particular, 
is very favourable to thoſe who aſſert, that the conjugal vow of fidelity is 


Gde. La Mothe le Vayer was born in the metropolis 

of his country, an advantage which all learned men, 

and ſeveral others, would beſtow on themſelves, if 

in their gift. He was very r. eee by a learned 

La Croix Father (51), whoſe merit and employ ments (5 2) ren- 

2 F en dered $2 8 He was loved and conſidered 
84, who calls by the two Cardinals, who governed France ſuc- 
him Felix de Ia ceſſively: ſplendid titles and honourable poſts he did 
Mak le ayer: not want; for he was Counſellor of ſtate in W I 
2 es and Preceptor to the King's only brother. He di- 
E 3 Ninguiſhed himſelf denen amongſt the authors, 
lor to the King, and deſerved a place in the French academy. The 
and Subſtitute to great number of books which he publiſhed, met with a 


2 very great demand. They were ſeveral times re- 


Parliament of printed ſeparately, and afterwards collected together. 


Paris. He was as rich as his condition required. He was a 

little inclined to forbidden pleaſures during the heat 
(53) See the of the beginning of his youth (5 3), but he ſoon extri- 
Hexameron Ru- cated himſelf, and afterwards conſtantly led a pure life, 


wy Pak. 97, which made him be looked on as a rigid follower of the 


654) Virtutis a very particular eſteem on that account. It is a greater 
vert cuſtos rigi- perfection to be always wiſe than to become ſo by way 
duſque ſatelles. of amendment; but the converſion to wiſdom is more 
3 fe difficult than the keeping in her paths without ever 
We have en 4 turning out of the way. There was therefore in this 


that Patin calls particular of la Mothe le Vayer's life ſomething very 


him a Soi, agreeable. This made him remember the violence 
which he made uſe of to renounce the pleaſures which 

he was very well acquainted with : a violence greater, 

might he fy to himſelf, than to abſtain from thoſe 

pleaſures which one hath never taſted, Beſides, was it 

not agreeable to find in his lot the ſucceſſive enjoy- 

ment of the pleaſures of the body and ſoul ? This was 

more likely to tempt him to accept of the repetition 

of his condition, than if he had been deprived of the 

pleaſures of youth. Yet neither this, nor all the other 

allurements of this author's life, tho* ſo charming, 

could engage him to deſire the repetition of it. This 

zs a proof that it was intermixed with croſſes, of which 

we were ignorant, which turned the ſcale on the fide 

of evil. But if misfortune fell in upon ſo many ad- 

vantages ; if it poiſoned them with a loathſome bitter- 

neſs, ſo as to make him deſpiſe life as a burthenſome 

honour, which he would not accept, if he had the 

power of refuſal : What can we think of the condition 

of ſo many perſons, who ſeem to us to be deftitute of 

almoſt all the cauſes of human happineſs, and expoſed 

to a thouſand misfortunes? A great many aſſert, that 

except ſome brutal wretches, no old man would return 

into the world on condition to be obliged to act the 

ſame part over again. We are, indeed, unwilling to 

die, we would always live, we flatter ourſelves that 

things will mend; but the remembrance of what is 

_ "paſt, the good and evil things of this world being 

. duly balanced together, does not permit. us to deſire 

to run again in the ſame career. The | Antients 

feigned, that the ſouls that were to return into the 

world, paſſed through the river of oblivion, as if 

without that there were reaſon to fear they ſhould 

grow reftive. On this head, ſee the New Letters 

againſt Maim- [G] He afflicted himſelf extremely at the loſs of his 
bourg's Hiſtory only for, his grief diſordered him ſo much that he married 
of Calviniſm. again.] To this purpoſe, Guy Patin furniſhes me with 
* & 268. two neceſſary paſſages. © We have here an honeſt 
— . 12 under very great affliction. It is Mr de 
* la Mothe le Vayer, a celebrated author, and formerly 

« preceptor to the Duke of Orleans, aged ſeventy- 

eight years. He had an only ſon about thirty-five 

years old, who fell ill of a continual fever, to whom 

Dr Eſprit, Dr Brayer, and Dr Bodineau, have 

given emetic wine three times, and ſent him to the 

(56) Patin's Let- * place from whence there is no return (56) This 
ter cccxxvi, pag. is extracted from a letter, dated the 26th of September 
636, of Fel. ii. 1664. Three months after Patin wrote another let- 
ter, in which are the following words: My de la 


_ Methe le Vayer, to comfort himſelf for the death of his 


only fon, is this day married, being ſeventy-eight years 
„ a 1 4 


moſt perfect morality (54), inſomuch that he acquired 


not 


old, to the daughter of M. de la Haye, formerly ambaſſa- 
dor at Conſtantinople, who is at leaſt forty. She flaid 
lang enough to be a Sibyl. * Non invenit vatem, ſed 
* virum, fed vetulum (57). - - She found not a prophet, (57) Itm, Let. 
* but an huſband, and that an old one.” Obſerve, that ter cccxli, 5%. 


Patin makes him ſeventy-eight years old in the year 1, % Ton, jj, 


1664. This doth not agree with what he ſays in an- It is dated thy 


tb of Dece 
other letter (58), that in 1649, he was aged about 166 I December 


ſixty years. Mr de Vize's Noveliſts makes it a round y 
number; they aſſure us that he married when eighty (58) See the par. 
years of age. The death of Mr Godeau gave occaſion lage of Pati, 
to ſpeak of that of Mr de Ia Mothe le Vayer, who hath 1 Fry re- 
thereby left a fecond vacancy in the French academy. He []. 
was a very learned man, richly flored with polite learn- 

ing, and hath left the public fifteen or fixteen volumes of 

his works, by which he acquired a vaſt reputation. He 

had been preceptor to the King's only brother, and at the 

age of faurſcore, married Madam de la Haye. After 

which he lived ſeveral years. Thus the Nowelifts dif: 

courſed about it, and as they ſaid nothing but what is 

true, I have nothing farther to add on this ſubjet (59). (59) Mercure 
The author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres Galant, for the 
ſticks at ſeventy-eight years. I ſhall cite what he ,“, Th Tom, 
ſays ſomewhat at large, becauſe, beſides other parti- Ar 240 
culars, we are thereby informed, that this marriage a 
was a weakneſs which the Philoſophers will never for- 

give him, Mr Petit di/charges his indignation on ſome 

learned men, who imagine that the deſcription of the 

Nymphs cave, denotes the chara#eriftic part of women 

(60). He ſaith, that afier the war which they have (Go) The author 
declared againſt the ſciences, and human reaſon, nothing of a treatiſe of 
could flop their fury from atttempling the ruin of polite 2 i 
learning by W N Homer. It is eaß to perceive that fin 3 
this is levelled at the fourth day of the Hexameron explains in the 
ruſtique of la Mothe le Vayer, a famous Pyrrhonift. Indeed fame manner the 
it had been better if, in his old age, he had not printed cave of Atalanta, 
fuch a book as this, in which, notæuithſtanding his cau- n 
tion in ſeveral places, it cannot be denied that there are cap. i. 
too many impure thoughts. But this is not the only thing 

ewhich is cenſured in the laſt years of this venerable old 

man, whoſe virtue had ſo ſucceſifuliy conducted him in the 

paths of the antient ſages : he married again at ſeventy- 

eight years of age; a weakneſs which the Philoſophers 


will never forgive him (61). Becauſe all learned readers (61) Nouv. de 


will deſire to ſee this indignation of Mr Petit, as it is 12 — 
vented in the original, and perhaps may not have 0%, 7886 
his work de Sibylla, I ſhall here cite his words: pug. 1113, 
Sed & propudioſa quorumdam interpretamenta ex- 1119. 

© ploduntur, qui iſta imagine antri Nympharum ute- 

rum & pudendum muliebre ænigmatice ab Homero 
deſignatum cenſent: quibus cum opponitur duarum 

« ejus antri portarum deſcriptio, eo amentiæ & furoris 
procedunt, ut ad adverſæ & averſæ ſeu poſticæ ve- 

neris flagitioſa divortia confugere non erubeſcant. 

* Adeo impudentes ut non vereantur poetarum om- 

« nium principem, literarum parentem, ingeniorum 
fontem, ad hæc transferre nefanda. Nempe hoc illis 
ad extremam vecordiam reſtabat, ut qui ratibni hu- 
* manz & ſcientiis bellum indixiflent, literas quoque 

omnes, infamato earum principe, quantum in ipſis | 
eſſet, perderent (62). - - But Likewiſe the ſhameful (62) Petrus by 
interpretations of ſome are exploded, who, by the image titus, de 1 
of the Nymphs Cave, fancy that Hamer figuratively - fine, page 234 
meant the womb and privy-parts of women. And when ** 

the deſcription of the two gates of the cave is objected 

to them, fo great is their folly and madneſs, that they 

are not aſhamed to recur to the flagitious diſtinction of 

natural and unnatural venery. They are ſo impudent, 

that they are not afraid to lay thoſe impious things upon 

the prince of Poets, the parent of learning, and the foun- 

tain of wit, For after they had declared war againſt 
* human reaſon and the ſciences, nothing remained for 
* their fury to do, but to attempt the ruin of all learning, 

* by defaming the prince of it." For the reſt, la Motke 
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le Vayer's ſon was reckoned amongſt the learned Ab- 


bots ; it is to him that it is thought Mr Boileau in- 
ſcribed his 4th ſatire. In the year 1656 he publiſhed 

a French tranſlation of Florus, and dedicated it to the 
Duke'of Anjou, the King's only brother. He | 


by 
br. 


224, 


Fel. 


bi 


(66) 


tag, 


Ire 
the 
Tom, 


39. 
t, 


thor 
> of 
inti- 
1Eltu- 
7a, 
the 
er the 
alanta, 
L Var, 
xlli, 
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Sibylla, 
cap. *, 


dag · 234 


(64) Marolles, 


Meémoires, Pag · 


194. 
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who ſhe was. 
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not much better obſerved than that of Celibacy [HI. The reflexions he made in an 


that he publiſhed this Florus from the tranſlations 
which the young prince had made. This verſion is 
accompanied with a learned and curious commentary, 
where Coeffteteau's tranſlation is very much cenſured. 
See the elogies which the Abbot of Villeloin beſtows 
on the father and the ſon (63). | 
[H] The paſſage . . . . where he acquaints us that he 
had no reaſon to deplore the loſs of his firſt wife (64), 
is very favourable to thoſe wha afſert, & c...] Firſt 
of all I ought to acquaint the reader that he ne- 
ver charges his wife with any amours: He only owns 


I- that he was perhaps as ſenſible of the incommodities 


of marriage as any body. In a letter to a friend who 
had informed him that a certain perſon was ſeparated 


from his wife, on account of adultery, he expreſſes 


himſelf thus. © Do not expect that I ſhould offer you 
a panegyric on a condition of life, whoſe inconveni- 


© encies J am perhaps not leſs acquainted with than 


| (65) La Mothe 


, Laberiuse 


0 
: 
c 
14 | her, and the fear of _ touched in your honour, 
0 
; 
. 


thoſe who are moſt weary of them. I have al- 
ways taken that ſleep into which God caſt our 
firſt father before he preſented him with a wife, not 
only for a caution to diſtruſt our own fight, as a 
very bad counſellor in this affair; but for a moral 
inſtruction, that no man would probably take upon 
himſelf that incumbrance, if the eyes of his mind 
were open enough to foreſee the inconveniencies to 
which he ſubjects himſelf, who engages in ſo dan- 
gerous a ſociety, And I never read the firſt verſe of 
the tenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, where 
he arrays the god Hymen in a ſaffron coloured robe, 


* roceo velatns amictu, 


without 28 that the Poet thereby deſigned to 
expreſs what is ſo eſſential in marriage. The cares 
of a family which you take upon yourſelf, the ſe- 
veral blows of fortune which you render yourſelf 
liable to, the inevitable jealouſy which you will have 
of your wife, on account of the charms you find in 


are they not ſufficient cauſes of jaundice? And is it 
not a miraculous thing, if a conſtitution, even the 
* moſt ſanguine or gay, be not by this means icteri- 
cal? But after all we ought to acquieſce in our de- 


© ſtiny, and ſubmit to what the wiſeſt legiſlators have 


on this occaſion ordered for the beſt; 


We cannot 
= 


change their decrees, and we may render ourſelyes 
yet more miſerable, by taking a courſe much more 


dangerous than that already preſcribed to us (65). 


By theſe laſt words he gives us to underſtand that 
the inconveniencies of marriage do not render that 
ſtate the moſt miſerable of all conditions of life ; this 


he had plainly told us in the foregoing pages. I am 


very much miſtaken, if this man doth not find the remedy 
which he deſigns to apply to his misfortune, worſe than 
the evil which he believes to be inſupportable ; and if at 
length he doth not find that in ſeveral reſpects concubi- 
nage is ſomething more intolerable than marriage itſelf. 
For it does not ſeem ſufficient ts ſay only with the antients, 


Tam malum eſt foris amica, quam malum eft uxor 
domi #, R 


A miſtreſi abroad is as great an evil as a wife at home. 


e is ridiculous, if he expects a greater inti- 
macy in libertiniſm, and imagines that he ſhall be more 
ardently and ſincerely loved in a ſtate where the fires are 
barely artificial. You, as well as 1, have known ſeve- 


ral men more haraſſed in extricating themſelves from ſuch 


(66) 14. ibid, 
Pog, 223, 224, 


a licentious life as he defigns, than they cauld be by all 
the diſgraces of an unfortunate marriage (66). All this 
is worthy of the wiſdom and genius of this great au- 
thor. But TI proceed to what he ſays more eſſentially 
Proper for the commentary on my text. | 

* I will not penetrate ſo far as you into the ſecrets 
* of this marriage. It is enough that I tell you that 
* without being a very great prophet, one might long 
* ſince have foretold this adventure. No man ever 
* diſcovered a more fooliſh on for his wife, he 

made love to her with all the extravagancies of a 
lecher. But this is a great defe& in a wiſe man, 


5 who ought to avoid all ſuch behaviour; Adulter «ff 


uxaoris amator dcrior. - - - - He is an adulterer that 


* tao 4 loves his wife, and this is, according to 
i | 


VO 
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« pleaſant ſynonymy (67).” 


another 


* Laberius, to make a cocquet of one's own wife. 
And truly it cannot be denied, that the wife 1 
© ſpeak of has hitherto behaved herſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that one may very well believe part of 
the coquetries her huſband accuſes her of, with- 
out doing her much wrong, or without being too 
credulous. And yet what does he charge her 
with beſides living according to the mode? Indeed 
our manners in that reſpect are at preſent arrived at 
a very ſtrange period ; and the proftitation of the 
| ſex, even by thoſe whoſe honour ſo abſolutely de- 
pends on their conduct, is what is not to be ac- 
counted for by reafon, nor could any thing but ſee- 
ing it every day make us believe it poſlible **, 
Eo prolapſi mores jam ſunt, ut nemo ad ſuſpicanda 
adulteria nimium credulus videri poflit. - - - Me 
age is now ſo corrupt, that none can be thought too 
credulous in ſuſpecting adulteries, And the Latin 
grammar by its rules never rendered (Cornu) Horn 
ſo indeclinable, as our ſenſeleſs deportment in this 
reſpect hath at preſent rendered it inevitable by a 
Do not believe that la 
Mothe le Vayer is the only author who thunders 
out ſuch terrible and fatirical ſentences: A vaſt num- 
ber of other writers pronounce the ſame judgment. It 


6 


would be too tedious to enumerate them, ſee only 


ſome of the neweſt books, thoſe which terminate in 


ana (68), and thoſe that go by the name of ſtoties; (68) 4: Mena-] 


letters, memoirs, comedies, novels, &c. They re- 


preſent leudneſs like Deuealion's deluge which over- 


ſpread the whole earth, and as a diſtemper which mar- 


riage rather heightens than reſtrains. 


They induce us to conclude that the time which 
Seneca mentions is returned upon us, the time I ſay 
when the multitude of adultreſſes took of the ſhame- 
fulneſs of that crime, when conjugal fidelity was a 
proof of uglineſs, and an huſband was taken for no 
other uſe than to excite the love of a gallant. Sene- 
ca's deſcription is ſo neryous, that I chooſe rather to 
tranſcribe it than tranſlate it faintly. « Non expedit 
notum omnibus fieri, quam multi ingrati ſint, pudo- 
rem enim rei tollet multitado ' peccantium : & de- 
ſinet probri loco, commune maledictum. Num- 
quid jam ulla repudie erubeſcit, poſtquam illu- 
ſtres quædam ac nobiles fœminæ non conſulum 
numero, ſed maritorum annos ſuos computant ? 
& exeunt matrimonii cauſſa, nubunt repudii? Tam 
diu iſtud timebatur, quamdiu rarum erat, quia verò 
nulla ſine divortio acta ſunt; quod ſæpe audiebant, 
facere didicerunt. Numquid jam ullus adulterii 

pudor eſt, poſtquam eò ventum eſt, ut nulla virum 
habeat, niſi ut adulterum irritet? argumentum eſt 
deformitatis, pudicitia. Quam invenies tam miſe- 
ram, tam ſordidam, ut illi ſatis ſit unum adultero- 
rum par? niſi ſingulis diviſit horas, & non ſufficit 

dies omnibus ? nifi ad alium geſtata eſt, apud alum 
manſit? Infrunita & antiqua eſt, que neſciat, ma- 
trimonium vocari unius adulterium . . . . horum de- 


* 


« evagata eſt (69); - - I is not fit that the world 
6 ſhould know, how 


*#* Sen, Con!., 


Page 222, 223. 


giana, Harliqui- 
niana, Furetieri- 
ana, Saintevre- 
moniana. 


Vide 


m. 53. 
etiam, ibid. lib. iz 


© to be divorced? A divorce was fo long dreaded as it 


* ewas uncommon; but fince there are now few or no 
* marriages without it, people learn to praftiſe what 
© they often hear. Is any one now aſhamed of adultery, 
« fince the age is become ſo corrupt, that no woman 
« takes an huſband but to be a cloak for adultery? 
© Chaſtity is an argument of uplineſs. What woman 


© is fo auretebed, ſo ſordid, as to be contented with one 


© couple of adulterers * Unleſs ſhe has one for every hour 
© of the day, and the day is not ſufficient for all? Un- 
« leſs ſhe viſits at oue place and dines at another? She 


© muſt be a doating old woman that does not know, that 


© the keeping company with one man only is called mar- 

© riage... . The ſhame of thoſe crimes is now vaniſhed, 
« fince they are become univerſally known.” | 

The champions. of monaſtical vows boaſt of no 

{mall OP to their cauſe by this; as if they 
5 


* 


could 
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another place of his books give us room to imagine that he Was experimentally acquainted 


with the ill ſide of marriage, the broils of the day, and the manner of compoſing them 


eould not be confuted by this reaſon, viz. that incon- 
tinency, which naturally prompts to marriage, and 
is generally the cauſe of it, ought to be left at 
full liberty to take its courſe. It is not at all 
tamed by it, fay they; and it may as effectually be 
reſtrained by the vow. of celibacy, as by the ſolemn 
one of conjugal fidelity. Theſe are two ſorts of 
vows, one of which ought to be obſerved as invio- 
lably as the other; and if one is not better kept 
than the other, as practice plainly ſhews, of what 
advantage would the abrogation of monaſtical rules 


be? The Monks and Nuns are charged with thou- 


ſands and thouſands of leud actions. Terrible liſts are 

made of baſtards and abortions, and ſuch other difor- 

(70) See the book ders proceeding from the celibacy of Ecclefiaſtics (70). 
ntituled, Le Ca- But if thoſe perſons obliged to continency by their 
biner du Roi 9? vow of a ſingle life, were at their liberty in the world, 
quel il ya trois would not they fall into worſe uncleanneſs? Turn 
les precieuſes your eyes to what authors relate of the abortive births 
d'ineſtimable va- at Paris (71). Under the covert of marriage, exempt 
. ye from the fear of conſequences, to what leudneſs do 
. * bf * not they abandon themſelves? And it thoſe who have 
Novenber 158 1. reaſon to fear the anxiety which the fox was reduced 


The reader is there to, I mean the neceſſity of being confined, till their 


Frequently referred bellies grow as flat as they were before, will notwith- 


to another book . | , 
l Po- ſtanding venture it; can we expect any better from 


lygamie faerce, thoſe who on the like occaſton lie under no neceſſity 
Theſe txvo books to hide themſelves, marriage veiling their fault from 
are full of borrid the eyes of the world? But you may ſay what you 
things 3 — there pleaſe, you champions of monaſtical vows, you will 
oi ods ye never beable to convince me, with all the proofs which 
them, you are pleaſed to cite out of la Mothe le Vayer and 
an hundred other authors, that the conjugal vow 

(71) See the ar- of fidelity is not better obſerved than that of celi- 
tic PATIN, bacy, and that marriage is not an effectual remedy 
4 F 1 * againſt the incontinence of a very great number of 
WO perſons. We ought not to ſtretch too far what was 
faid by a very good man, equally recommendable for 

his father's glory, and his own virtue. In one of the 

beſt pieces of Chriſtian morality that we have, inti- 

tuled, Of the Peace and Contentment of the Mind, a ſe- 

rious, grave, and religious book, he faith, that the 

huſband whoſe wife is falſe ought 70 praiſe the great 

remedy againſt irremediable evils, which is patience, 

and that the good company of ſo many honeſt men, who 

are in the ſame condition, helps to bear it, and he needs 

not think it more ſtrange than to wear a faſhionable hat 

(12) Peter du (72). Once more, this expreſſion ought not to be 
Moulin, the ſon, urged too far ; for the number of thoſe, who fol- 
Traits de la Paix low the mode in their dreſs, ſurpaſſes the number 


de Ame, livr. of thoſe whom this wiſe Divine endeavours to com- 


a, cb. xiv, pag. 


382, Paris 1673. 5 | , : 
8 73* What I have faid above concerning the fox will 


be more intelligible, when I have related to thoſe 
gentlemen what 1 have read concerning the perni- 
cious effects of thoſe vows, which they would juſtify. 
It is a ſtory, the ground of which I could never yet 
meet with in the eccleſiaſtical annals : I have engaged 
ſome people in queſt of it. In the mean while all 
that hath yet reached my knowledge 1s, that about 
the year 1537, the Counteſs of Guaſtala, by the ad- 
vice of Baptiſt de Crema, a Jacobin Monk, founded 
a fraternity of the Victory over one's ſelf againſt the 
fieſh . . . . To gain this victory, a certain lady named 
Fulia, put a young fellow into bed with a young girl, 
and laid a crucifix as a barrier betwixt them, to the 
end that they ſhould not kick one another, as we gene- 


© (74) Hiſtoire de rally clap bars or poles betzveen horſes: And this was 


la Mappemonde the trial (73). This fraternity multiplied prodigiouſly. 
. Such ladies, ſays my author (74), go wery often to ſe- 
— e at - 15% veral of the neighbouring towns, to viſit their Prieſts 

and ſpiritual Fathers, for they have their neſis in ſeve- 
(74) Ibid. pag, ral towns. But it often happens to them as to a cer- 
$2, tain famiſhed fox, who entering into a chamber by a 
little hole, eat fo greedily, and ſtuffed his belly ſo full, 
that he became ſo ſauolen that he could not get out again : 
So it happens frequently to theſe gaod ladies, auben they 
enter the chambers of their fathers confefſors, their bellies 
begin to ſavell to that degree that they are obliged to ſtay 
there, and not fiir a foot till the fruit is ripe, becauſe 
their repaſt proved too large: Which proceeds from their 
gormandizing, becauſe their hunger is as great as that 
of the fox. See what Horace ſays, 


* 


ar 


Forte per anguſtam tenuis yulpecula rimam 

Repſerat in cameram frumenti, paſtaque rurſus 

Ire foras pleno tendebat corpore fruſtra. 

Cui muſtela procul, fi vis (ait) effugere iſtine, 

Macra cavum repetesar&um, quem macra ſubiſti (75). 92 * 

vu, lib. i, 

A hungry fox, when pinch'd for want of meat, DO 

Crept thro' a little hole to heaps of wheat, 

And there well fill d he would return again | 

Thro' the ſame chink ; he ſtrove, but flrove in vain : 

When lo the weeſel cry'd ab/urd deſign, | 

Fox, you were thin and lean when you got in, 

And if you would get out be quite as thin. 8 
CREECH. 


He aſſures us, that at Venice, and in ſeveral other 

places, theſe libertine Guaſtalians were expelled (76). (75) I canny 47 
Let us return to la Mothe le Vayer. He judi- a the fil. 

ciouſly obſerves, that this divorced woman was ruined , ke fox 

by her huſband's fault; who loved her too laſciviouſly. tis Ca. 

Brantome for the ſame reaſon charges the ill lives of Pag. 134, may 

ſeveral wives to their huſband's account (77). Gene- © 4d t 1h; 

rally ſpeaking we may affirm, that the mens part in e 1 = 

all theſe diſorders is infinitely greater than the wo- dete rite. bn 

mens. They are the inſtigators, ſollicitors and ſedu- quelle pia ceyole... 

cers. This an author of the XVIth century hath 2e che io vi nat 

very handſomely ſhewn in juſtification of the fair ſex. Gu e 1 

We ver ſeldom fee, ſaith he (78), women guilty of lui. pra” fn 

pride, cruel! , murder, drunkenneſs, gluttony, facrilege, laughed at thoſe 

robbery, or generally tainted with all forts of wices as cmical things 

men are: But, on the contrary, they are for the moſt 2 , _ 

part humble, civil, ſober, chaſte, diſcreet, and charitable ; , Fu 3 * 

their hearts are tender and humane; and if there are and bim. Hor 

any, as it may be alledged againſt me, who are vicious, tenſio Lando is 

aver and maintain, that they are moſt commonly in- meant by the 

duced and inticed to it by men, without whoſe intice- Word bin. 

ments frau or none of this fort would be found. And 10 "IEF TIGER 

ſpeak plainer, for a ſmall number of ill women the great- Mole, 8 

eft part of the memare ſtarlt naught. And if any per- Dames Galantes, 

fon is pleaſed to contradict me, I aſt him what the men Tom. i, pag, 

would be, if they were\xcontinually enticed, excited and . 
texted to evil, vice and fin, by the women, as the (78) Claudius de 

women are by them, conſidering that of their own ac- Taillemont, Ly- 

cord without any infligation they are ſo corrupt and vi- onnois, in bis 

cious ® Who ought to be efleemed moſt excuſable, ſhe who eee des 

at the inticement of another loſes her virtue, or he that Ae 

uſes his utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh it, which we altation des 

fee confirmed by daily experience? And therefore I am not Dames, printed 

a little furprized at the thoughtleſs ſparks, who inceſ- at Lys 1553, 

Santly cenſure the women for the very vice whichis not near i dub. 

fo common among ft that ſex as amongſt their own. And 

if the women ( as they ſay) were ſubjec to luxury and 

incontinence, (which 1 utterly deny) ought they not to think 

full as abominable and deteflable, or rather more, the 

infinite load of other vices and imperfections which they 

may find among ft tbemſelwes, the leaſt of which deſerves 

as much to be blamed as that? I cannot imagine whence 

ſuch an error ſhould proceed, unleſs from a defire of con- 

temning others to juſtify themſelves; which wvill not 

avail them with regard to me; for I know that they are 

almoſt all fo generally addicted to the ſame vice ¶ beſides 

others ) that there is not a awretch though ever ſo mean 

amongſt them that doth not defire to gratify his luſt with 

all, or as many women as pleaſe him: So that if their 

modeſty and chaſtity did not flop the torrent ꝙ vice, there (79) Compare 

would be no more continence amongſt mankind than this with what 

amongſt brutes (79). But awe fee they are ſolicited is 2 = 5 f 

without intermiſſion, and with much leſs trouble than — * 

men they might enjoy their fill of pleaſure, notwithſtand- tion (18 . 

ing which they very ſeldom fall into this fault, which 

though ſo much blamed in them, is become almoſt a vir- (80) Printed in 


: » . : 696, See Scene 
tue in the men. Is it then leſs diſpliaſing to God in one 1 ARK, 


S 


champs Eliſtes (8 o), is the beſt thing in that book; 68, & fen. 
and doubtleſs he that wrote the ſatire 1 bo” Dutch Edit. 
Sy 
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'c) Moreri ſays in 1671, Mr Witte is very much miſtaken in his Dierium Biographicum, where he places the 
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at night, Ge. [71 He lived ſeveral years after his ſecond-riarriage, and died in the 
ſhall ſpeak of the editions of his works XJ. | 36% 544 


The 


death of this author, in the year 1664. 


bands, in anſwer to Mr Boileau's ſatire againſt 


($1) La Mothe 
le Vayer, letter 


-- 


xly, bag, 33/0 
f Vol. &. 


(32) 18. idid. 
Page 358, 359 


+ Juven. Sat. 
vi, ver. 50. 


4 Dio. Chryſ. 
Or. 2. 


I Ovid, 1. 2. ver. 


413, de art. am. 


4 Diod, Sic. 


J. 17. 


(33) Epiſtle De. 
dicatory of the 
the third edition. 
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women, had a more fruitful ſubject than Mr Boi- 

leau. | | | 
[I] We have room to imagine that he aua, experi- 

mentally acquainted with the ill fide of marriage, the 


broils of the day, and manner of compoſmg them at night, 
&c.] See a letter which he wrote to a perſon 


who defired his advice concerning marriage. He 


firſt of all makes an enumeration of ſome imperfections 
which the antients attributed to women, after which 
he adds (81). * But the want of capacity, and a 
ſufficient number of other defects, with which thoſe 
of our days abound more than ever, would not per- 
haps be ſo conſiderable, if we had the remedies 
which the antients practiſed againſt the moſt incor- 
rigible. For beſides diyorces, which were allowed 
them if they found their wives but in a ſmall fault, 
on four occations they had a right to take away 
their lives, and the women ran as great a riſk by 
drinking of wine, or uſing of falſe keys, as by im- 


adultery .. . . (82). But as our laws are very far 
from any ſuch ſtrift ſeverity, we find that their in- 
dulgence favours the debauchery and depravation of 
women to that degree, that being at preſent reſtrain- 
ed by no fort of fear, I ſee nothing which we 


ought reaſonably to hope for from the moſt pru- 
dent of them, 1 2 


6 
6 
6 
c 
» 
. 
- 
0 
poſing of children on the huſband, or committing 
c 
c 
- 
* 
o 
6 
* 


Paucæ adeò Cereris vittas contingere dignæ Þ. 


On Ceres feaſt reſtrain d from their deligbt, 
Few matrons there but curſe the tedious night. 
0 N DRYDEN. 


And if we ought to except ſome few who are 
touched with a ſenſe of honour, how can you be 
free from the reſt of their infirmities, which the 
greateſt Philoſophers, nor the moſt potent Emperors 


proteſted, that he did not know a humour fo mar- 
tial as that of his wife Olympias, who inceſſantly 
made war againft him. Their gaming, the exceſſes 
in their featting, and the reſt of their profufions, at 
preſent exceed thoſe of the moſt debauched of our 
ſex, and quickly make an huſband ſenſible of the 
truth of the Italian proverb, /po/a di ſpeſa, noce che 
nuoce. Nor are you yet to expect that the noiſy 
uneaſineſs of the day will exempt you from the du- 
ties of the night. There is no peace or reſt to be 
hoped for, it it doth nct proceed from that fide, 


Sed lateri ne parce tuo, pax omnis in illo eſt f. 


But no endearments no careſſes ſpare, 


'E njoyment pacifies the angry fair. 


And you will find the greateſt part of them like 
the fountain of Hammon ** extremely cold by day, 
but very hot by night.” When a married man talks 
at this rate, he gives very good reaſon td believe, 
1. That he has often undergone ſuch a trial. 2. That 
this made him ſo well acquainted with the ſeal, which 
ought to be affixed to thoſe reconciliations. 3. That 
he was very well verſed in the diſtinction betwixt the 
groundleſs quarrels, which are like the ill humour of 
a creditor ill paid, and thoſe which reſult from a 
peeviſh temper. | 
LX] 7 fall ſpeak of the editions of his works.) His 
ſon collected them into a body in 1653, and dedicated 
them to Cardinal Mazarin. 'This edition in folio being 
followed by a ſecond, he publiſhed a third, /arger 
and more correct than the two former (83), and dedicated 
it to the king in 1662. After this edition another came 
out in fifteen volumes in 12mo, which. comprehends 
more tracts than the laſt in folio, which was in three 
volumes. Thoſe three volumes in folio contain but 
the twelve firſt tomes of that in 12mo. The thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, being the tracts which the 
author publiſhed in the year 1667, 1668, and 1669. 


$ -- 


* 
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have not been able to correct? Philip of Macedon . 


There is no ſmall advantage to be made of reading this 
writer, and we have no French author who approaches 
nearer to Plutarch than he. We find beautiful thoughts, 
and ſolid arguments interwoven and diſperſed through 
his works. Wit and learning go hand in hand. His 
wit would doubtleſs appear more conſpicuouſly if it 
went alone; for the authorities and citations very often 
obſcure it : but in ſome places it ſhines moſt by the 
happy application of a foreign thought. This author, 


amongſt his other various forts of reading, applied 


himſelf to that of voyages. In which each perſon hath 


generally his particular end. Mr Daille (84) read them (84) See his life, 
only to diſcover the difference betwixt the Apoſtles written by his 


converting the antient Pagans, and the Popiſh Miſſio- 
naries converting the new ones. Our Vayer had an- 
other aim, he only looked for arguments for Pyrrho- 
niſm. The prodigious diverſity which he met with 


betwixt the manners and cuſtoms of different nations 
charmed him: he could not conceal the ſatisfaction 


with which he digeſted theſe materials, nor did he 
hide the conſequences which he would have us to 
draw from thence, viz. that we ought not to be fo 
deciſive as to condemn as ill and unreaſonable, what- 
ever we do not find agreeable to our opinions and 
cuſtoms. I cannot tell whether he believed with 
Cardan, that Opinion is the queen of mankind (85), 


but I believe that he might have made as good an 
oration about the empire of Opinion as that of Schup- 


Pius, (86) and an excellent commentary on theſe three 
verſes of Sophocles. | | Rs 


Iabcat, xa]aprct Ts d xe dar mates 
 ElTeo @iquxz ei, wh, Nei Badly. 
To dg vouro i dAnbeias MEN. 


Pauſa : fat eſt me hoc patre natum dicier, 
Natus tamen f ſum: fin autem, obeſt parum. 
Nam veritate potentior eſt opinio 


Pauſa, it is ſufficient that 1 am aid to be deſcended of 
this Father; it is no matter whether I really am ſo or 
not: for opinion prevails over truth. 


His treatiſe concerning the Education of the Dauphin (87) 
and that of the Pagan Philoſophy, are the beſt which 
he hath written. That of the Hiſtorians is good : 
but as Mr Baillet very judiciouſſy obſerves, it did not 
coſt him much pains (88). I have obſerved. in it 
ſeveral other faults beſides thoſe which I have men- 
tioned in the articles of Suetonius and Tacitus. No 
body is ignorant that his laſt works are much inferior 
to thoſe compoſed in the flower and wigour of his age. 
'Theſe are the words of Mr Baillet (89). 

Mr de Vigneul Marville pretends that la Mothe le 
Vayer's works are only a collection of what he liked beſt 
in the courſe of his reading; that formerly ſuch fort of 
rhapſadies were read, but are not reliſbed at preſent (90). 
There is too much harſhneſs and ſeverity in this ſen- 
tence : all unbyaſſed perſons have always made a vaſt 
difference betwixt la Mothe le Vayer's writings, and 
rhapſodies. He was not an author who heaped up 
paſlages like the compilers of a Florileginm or a Polyan- 
thea, He contented himſelf to confirm his thoughts 
by thoſe of the moſt excellent authors of Antiquity, 
or to uſe his learning in order. to Sire new hints by 
the applications he made, or the conſequences he drew. 
This is not what is called a rhapſody. He ſays an in- 


ſon. 


(35) Eſtimatio 
& Opinio re- 
rum humanarum 
Reginæ ſunt. 
Cardanus, lib. iii, 
de Utilit, apud 
Naudæum, 
Coups d' E tat, 
Pag. m. 92. 


(86) Chriſtopher 


Pellerus quotes it 


ſometimes in his 
Politicus ſcelera- 
tus impugnatus. 
See there pag. 55, 
56, & 219, 


(87) See Sorberia- 
na, pag. 223, 
Datch Edit. 


(88) Baillet, Ju- 
gemens des Sca- 
vans, Tom, 11, 


cb. v, Art. 186. 


(89) Id. ibid. 
Tom. 7, Part. it, 
ch. ix. 


(90) Vigneul 
Marville, Me- 
langes d Hiſt. 
& de Litter. 
Tom, ii, Pag. 
300, Dutch 


Edit, 


finite number of things which were purely his own, 


and which he intermixed with a great deal of ſpirit 
and wit; and tho' he hath interſperſed ſeveral bor- 
rowed thoughts, which are not choſen with ſufficient 
diſcernment, it is nevertheleſs true that from thence 
ariſes a work, the reading of which is highly advan- 
tageous, and which continues to pleaſe ſome very good 
judges. Mr de Vigneul Marville believes that he hath 
done a great honour to France by ſaying that la Mothe 
le Vayer's rhap/ſodies are not adapted to our preſent taſte, 
and that the readers no longer loſe their time in read- 
ing them; but it is to be feared that he will hereby 

| confirm 
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Her l, © The French Academy conſidered him as one of their beſt members; but the world 


HR. & d looked on him as a capricious humouriſt, who lived according to his fancy, and as a 


Litterat. Tom. ii, 6 

. 9 judge him an extraordinary man. He walked always with his head erect, and his eyes 

(% That k, that * fixed on the ſigns of the ſtreet.” Before I was told who be was, continues the writer 

55 was a Philoo- from whom I have extracted this paſſage, J took him for an Aſtrologer, or a ſearcher after 

of only the Jo. ſecrets and the philoſophers ſtone (d). This ſerves only to confirm what we have ſeen 

Ward part, and bo 1 28 

deſpiſed the va- above (e). 3 3 Mm 

vities of human He had ſome couſins, whoſe deſcendants make a very good figure in the Law (/). 

life, ; | ; | | 
confirm ſeveral foreigners in the judgment which they la Mothe la Vayer (91); and yet it is agreed on all 
make, that France, too much diſguſted with all that hands that the F rench Academy was never better filled 
favours of learning, only employs herſelf in refining than in it's beginning. 
her language, and in giving a happy turn to the de- (91) I made this obſervation to ſhew that if la Mothe le Vayer is 
ſcriptions and characters of men. The beſt writings of not read as he was formerly, it proceeds from a general diſguſt 
the firſt Academiſts are not leſs ſlighted than thoſe of at moſt things that have Joſt the grace of novelty; 


VAL (Gerraey pu) See VAL LE E. 


%) At Rote, VAL (Jonn pv) a Phyſician at Iſſoudun, his native place, tranſlated into French 
* the Antidotary or Diſpenſary of John- James Wecker, Phyſician at Baſil, and added to 
en have this it ſeveral things of his own. This book was printed at Geneva in 4to in 1609, The 


— Drelin- new edition of Vander-Linden, de Scriptoribus Medicis, doth not mention him, any more 


in French, treating of hermaphrodites and the delivery of women in 1612 (5). He had 
before printed (c) a book concerning the medicinal ſpring about Rou#n, and (d) a new 


(4) bie. 1611, method of curing Catarrhs (e). 


1603, in I2mo. 


VALD ES (Jokx) in Latin Valdeſius, flouriſhed at Rome under Pope Ju- 
lius II. He was a young well proportioned handſome polite Spaniard. His learning, 
induſtry, and the friendſhip of ſeveral great perſons procured him very great riches. 
He fell in love with a Senator's daughter, not leſs virtuous than beautiful ; and finding 
that the only way to gratify his paſſion was honourable love, he courted her for marriage, 
and carried the matter even to the ſigning of the contract. A little after which it was 
diſcoveted that it was not poſſible to advance fo far as the nuptial ſolemnity, by reaſon 


Sceptic Philoſopher. His phyſiognomy and dreſs made every body that ſaw him 


5 See the 


ercure Galant 
for March 1682 


Peg. 166, & jy, 


than it doth JAMES DU VAL, a Phyſician of Evreux, who publiſhed (a) a book 


(e) T have this 
from Mr Bour- 
delot. 


of his engagement in the eccleſiaſtical life. This very much angred the father of the be- 


trothed lady, and obliged him to complain to Cardinal Leonard de la Rovere, Who com- 
manded in Rome in the abſence of Julius II. That Cardinal cauſed Valdes to be impri- 


ſoned in the caſtle of St Angelo. The priſoner ſeeing himſelf charged with a crime, 


promiſed to renounce his prieſthood if the Pope would permit him, and marry the be- 


trothed lady, even tho' ſhe had no fortune. Upon which he was diſcharged under bail; 


but whilſt they were endeavouring to obtain the diſpenſation, he was ſo embarraſſed be- 


twixt the deſire of keeping his benefices, and that of enjoying a wife, that he could not 


diſengage himſelf from this labyrinth, otherwiſe than by throwing himſelf headlong from 
the top of his houſe [A]. By which he broke all his bones, and died immediately very 
much lamented by the whole city. His miſtreſs being informed of this deſperate act, 


would 


[LA] He could not diſengage himſelf from this Iaby- conſent, the leſſer bounds ſhe ſet to the careſſes of the 
rinth otheraviſe than by throwing himſelf from the top young man, and that ſhe abandoned the out-ſide of 
of his houſe.) His ſtruggles with two different paſ- the place. What would they not think if the matter 
tions, was very fierce : on the one fide he found himſelf broke off betwixt the contract and the wedding-day ? 
unable to quit the charms reſulting from the large re- However it was, our Valdes thought he ſhould ruin 
venue of his benefices, and on the other he deſpaired the reputation of this fair one, if he ſhould annul the 
of reſiſting the violence of his love, if he could find marriage- contract; he was touched with a compaſſion 
means to annul his contract. If I keep my benefices, for her; he was aſhamed to uſe her ſo ill; and theſe 
ſaid he to himſelf, I ſhall never enjoy the perſon I two paſſions joining with others ſo cruelly tormented 
love, and I do not find myſelf able to endure that pri- him, that to free himſelf from this ſlavery he reſolved 
vation, If I enjoy this perſon, I ſhall loſe my prefer- to end his life. Early in the morning then he went to 
ments, and I do not believe I can any more — this the turret on the top of his houſe, and threw himſelf 
loſs than the other. This plunged him into a deep into the ſtreet. Valdeſius neque libenter ſacerdotiis, 
melancholy, which was aggravated by his reflecting on 
the prejudice he did his miſtreſs, He knew that by e amorem, etiam fi impune liceat, ulterius ſperat. 
breaking off the promiſed marriage, he at once ruined * Igitur cum id conſilii ſe cepiſſe videret, quod non 
the reputation and fortune of a very virtuous lady. facile poterat explicare, graviore ob id dolore affe- 
For he doubtleſs imagined that ſhe would find no more * us, quod pudiciſſimæ feminæ famam, & fortunam 
a a ſuitable match. The ſcrupulous niceneſs of the © omnem everterat, fi repudii nuntium remiſiſſet, 
Italians is ſuch that they cannot eaſily digeſt the * magnis excruciatus ſollicitudinibus, miſericordiaque 
privacies which they ſuppoſe one after a contract of & pudore confectus, ut erat æſtivus dies, turriculam 
marriage may have and actually has taken. Nay, in © quandam ad proſpectum ſuper ædium culmen excita- 
the very countries, where als are not ſo nice, ſome tam diſcintus adhuc aſcendit, quaſi matutinalem 
men would never marry a lady who hath ſeveral / auram ſtrictiorem animi gratia captaturus, ſervuloque 
times hearkened to the declarations of love from a © mox negotii certi nomine ablegato nullam aliam 
young ſpark admitted by her relations; for they ſup- * rationem nactus, qua ſe turbulentiſſimis miſeriis ex- 
pole that the more ſhe became ſenſible of her parents * plicaret, & dulciſſimæ ſponſe ſamæ — ue pro- 
| © Jpaceret, 


| * * N * * E 


, on opulenta erant, abdicare cogitat, neque perferre 
- 
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woold have killed her ſelf ; wherefore they were obliged to keep a watchful eye over he 
to prevent any attempts of that nature, You f 


lover comforted her, but you are miſtaken ; for as ſoon as her grief admitted of a little 
ſolace, ſhe turned nun (a). 


© ſpiceret, ex editifimo eo loco in viam mediam ſeſe 
præcipitem dedit, quo ita totis offibus colliſo, & 
« {fatim exanimato, Alterii filia re percepta, ipſa quo- 
«. que ſponſi deſiderio ſibimet manum inferre tentavit, 
« {ed diligenti familiarium obſervatione prohibita, 
« cuſtoditaque, poſteaquam tempore dolor aliquantu- 
lum mitigatus eſt, maritalem peroſa vitam perpetuo 
victura. ccelibatu veſtalem induit (1). - - Valdes 
© could not think of reſigning his rich benefices, nor did he 
« believe he could be 2 to reſiſt the violence of his love, 
even tho the contract were annulled. Therefore, when 
© be ſaw he was involved in difficulties, from which he 
© could not extricate himſelf, being the more concerned be- 
© cauſe he ſhould ruin the character and fortune of a very 
« virtuous lady by breaking off the match, and being agi- 
«. tated between compaſſion and ſhame, and cruelly tor- 
* mented with anxious thoughts, he went up one ſummer's 
* morning, before he wwas dreſſed, to the turret on the top 


VALDES (Jon) one of the firſt 


. 5 f 
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expect to hear that time and another ſighin 


* of his houſe, as if to take a little freſh air, having ſent 
out his ſervant under pretence of ſome buſineſs; and 
finding no other way to free himſelf from this inſu- 
portable miſery, and to ſave the reputation of his dear 

miſtreſs, he threw himſelf headlong from that high place 
into the middle of the away, whereby he broke all his 
bones, and died upon the ſpot. The daughter of Altieri 
hearing of it, attempted to kill herſelf for the boſs of her 
lover, but was prevented, and carefully watched by 
her friends. Afterwards, when her grief was a little 
aſſwaged by time, ſhe conceived an averſion to a mar- 


a a ec r-2a. ea 


abent into a convent.” The author does not mention 


whether this unhappy man was interred in a church, 
or whether the judges exerciſed the rigour of the law 


on his corpſe. He only tells us that the whole city de- 
plored his death (2). 


founders of Lutheraniſm in the kingdom of 


Naples, was a Civilian (a), and a Spaniſh gentleman, on whom Charles the Vth con- 


ferred the honour of knighthood (b). It is believed (c) that in his travels to Germany he () S che Bibl. 


rarorum,P+ 2. wag tinctured with the opinions which were preached there againſt the Church of Rome; 


wall ge and that having carried to Naples the books of Luther, Bucer, and the Anabaptiſts, h 


ratus in Hiſpa- 
ma & dignitate : 
equeſtrt ornatus d 
Carolo Ceſare, 


Melchior Adam. 


in Vita Petri 
M 
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made uſe of them to get proſelytes. It is certain that he communicated his opinions to 


ſeveral perſons, who privately aſſembled to ſerve God according to theſe new inſtructions, 
Some women of quality frequented theſe aſſemblies [4]. Some Monks of extraordi- 


nary merit, and among others Peter Martyr 


Vermilius (d), and Bernardinus Ochinus (e) 


yrs, Peg. reſorted allo thither. The Inquiſition diſcovered it, and by the application of their uſual 
violent remedies ſuppreſſed this beginning of reformation. Valdes's diſciples were not all 


equally ſtedfaſt : ſome ſtuck to the new doctrines and retired into Proteſtant countries; 
but the greateſt part yielded and betrayed their conſciences [B]. He lived unmarried and 
very chaſtly, and died at Naples, about 1540 (f). He attacked the Church of Rome 
on ſome points only [C], and it is pretended that on the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
neither agreed with the Proteſtants, nor the Roman Catholics, The Unitarians have 


LA] He communicated his opinions to ſeveral perſons, 
auh privately aſſembled to ſerve GOD... . . ſome 
abomen of quality frequented theſe aſſemblies.) A paſſage 
in Peter Martyr's life informs us of this more particu- 
larly. We have there a very fine elogy on our Valdes, 
the founder of this dawning Church. Qui ( Joannes 


© Valdefius) poſteaquaem a DEO veræ religionis agni- 


1) Melch. A- 


dm, in Vita 


Theolog, Exter, 


Pag. 31, 


* tione donatus eſt, vitam ſuam in Italia, & przcipue 
* Neapoli egit, quo loco doctrina & ſanctiſſimo vitæ 
* exemplo, quamplurimos, præſertim nobiles, Chriſto 


© lucrifecit, ac fuit eo tempore non ſpernenda Eccleſia 


piorum hominum in urbe Neapolitana. Nam in 


© 1llo cœtu multi viri erant nobiles & docti; multz 


etiam excellenti virtute foeminz : inter quas ut alias 
* 1lluſtres & vere heroinas omittamus, ſilentio tamen 
0 2 non debemus nobiliſſimam heroinam Ta- 
* bellam Manricham, quæ poſtea CHRIS I nomine 
* a patria exulavit. In hoc cœtu piorum fuit ibidem 
© CyrIsT1 nomine exul Galeazzius Caracciolus Mar- 


_ © chio Vici, & alii magni viri poſt exules, quos 


omnes nominare non neceſſe eſt. Quamvis autem 
hujus Eccleſiæ prima laus debeatur Valdeſio: nihi- 
lominus tamen Martyris quoque virtus commemo- 
randa eſt (1). - - John Valdes, after G O D had be- 
* flowed on him the knowledge of the true religion, ſpent 
* his days in Italy, and chiefly in Naples, where, by his 
 doftrine and holineſs of life, he gained many to 
*CHRIST, eſpecially ſeveral of the nobility, and at 
that time there was a conſiderable church of pious men 
in the city of Naples. For in that aſſembly there were 
* many noble and learned men, and likewiſe many women 
* of extraordinary virtue; amongſt whom, not to mention 
© other illuſtrious and truly great ladies, I muſt not paſs 
over in ſilence the moſt excellent Lady Iſabella Manri- 
* guez, who afterwards was baniſhed her country for 
the name f CHRIST. Among thoſe pious men, Ga- 
© leaxzzo Caracciol, Marquis of Vico, was alſo baniſhed 
* for the ſake of CHRIST; and after that, other great 
men, all whom it is needleſs to mention. Tho the chief. 
© honour of this Church be due to Valdes: yet aue ought not 
« to forget ” 3 merit of Martyr.” See the remark [FI. 


placed 


[B] The greateſt part yielded, and betrayed their con- 
ſciences. ] Nicolas Balbani, miniſter of the Italian 
Church at Geneva, informs us of this : his words, 
according to Mr Minutoli's verſion, are : © The greateſt 
danger that threatened him (2) proceeded from the 
ſame perſon from whom he had received the begin- 
ning of his knowledge; for the number of the diſ- 
* ciples of this Valdes, of whom we have already 
* ſpoken, and who were the only company that Ga- 
© leazzo frequented after he became acquainted with 
them, being extreamly increaſed in Naples, moſt of 
them not advancing farther in point of religion than 
© to eſtabliſh the means of Juſtification by JESUS 
* CHR1sT, and to condemn ſome of the groſſeſt 
«* Popiſh ſuperſtitions, without abſtaining, on that 
account, from frequenting the churches, and aſ- 
« ſiſting at the Maſs, and partaking with the reſt of 
C 


the Papiſts in ſeveral idolatries ; it was to be feared 
that Galeazzo would make no greater progreſs 
than thoſe gentlemen, whoſe good intentions* miſ- 
carried when they came to be perſecuted and 
impriſoned, and they were conſtrained to abjure 
their principles, after which ſome were put to 
death on pretence of relapſing to their former 
errors, and amongſt them was Caſerta himſelf, 
who had been the inſtrument of Galeazzo's con- 
verſion (3). | 
LC] He attacked the Church of Rome on ſome points 
only] Add to the paſſage I have juſt now cited the 
following words of the ſame book : © There was then 
at Naples . . . . a certain Spaniſh gentleman whoſe 
* name was John Valdes, who having ſome know- 
* ledge of, and being even ſenſibly touched with the 
truth of the goſpel, eſpecially in the point of Juſti- 
« fication, had the happineſs to ſow ſome ſeeds there- 
of amongſt the nobility he converſed with, and be- 
gan in that manner to draw ſome gentlemen out of 
their 1gnorance, undeceiving them concerning the 


merit of good works, and the righteouſneſs of men, 


as well as concerning ſeveral ſuperſtitions (4). Com- 
pare this with what I have cited from Thuanus, in 
--; the 


429 


r (a) Taken fi 


Pierius Valeria- 


S nus, in Littera- 


torum Infelici- 
tate, lib. i, pag. 
44, 45» 


ried ſtate, and reſolving to lead always a ſingle life, 


(2) Valdeſius 


totius Romæ 
luctu deploratus 
eſt. Id. ibid. 


Anti- trinita- 


riorum, pag. 2; 
e & Spondanus ad 
ann, I 547, num, 


21, 22. 


(4) See the re- 


mark [A]. 


(e) Spondanus, 
ubi ſupra, num. 
22, 


V Celius Se- 

cundus Curio, 
preface to Val- 
des 3 Con ſidera- 


tions, 


(2) That is, 
Galeazzo Carac- 
ciolo Marquis of 
Vico. 


(3) Vie de Ga- 
Lace Caracciolo, 


Pag. 47, 48. 


(4 Ibil. Pag. 10, | 
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Antitrinit. P. 2. 


(8) Ibid. p. 47. 


(9) He is the au- more probable what Sandius (9) affirms concerning 
thor of the Bib- 
liotheca Anti- 


(10) Multis er- 
roribus atque e- 
tiam blaſphemiis 
adverſus ſacrum 
Dei verbum ſca- 
tentes. Bexa, 


VAI. 
placed him in the number bf their authors [DJ. He wrote ſome books [ZE], of which 
e the 


the article FLAMIRNIVUs, and obſerve, that Flami- 
nius was one of thoſe who with Valdes confirmed Pe- 
ter Martyr Vermilius in his new opinions (5). 


Adam, ubi ſupfa. [D] On tbe doctrine of the Trinity he did not agree . . . 


The Unitarians have placed him in the number of their 
authors.] See the following paſſage of the Bibliotheca 
Antitrinitariorum : © A eo (Johanne Valdeſio) Bernar- 
* dinus Ochinus ſententiam ſuam contra receptam de Tri- 
* nitate opinionem imbibiſſe perhibetur. Floruit a. 1542 

De eo miniſtri eccleflarum conſentientium in Sarmatia & 
Franſßflvania lib. 1. cap. 3. de falſa & wera unius Dei 
Patris, Filii, & Spiritus Sancti cognitione, hc ſcribunt : 
De Joanne etiam Valdeſio, genere & pietate clariſ- 
ſimo, quid dicendum ? Qui ſeriptis publicis ſuæ eru- 
ditionis ſpecimina nobis relinquens, ſcribit, ſe de 


Deo ejuſque Filio nihil aliud ſcire, quam quod unus 


* fit Deus altiſſimus Chriſti Pater: & unicus Domi- 
nus noſter Jeſus Chriſtus ejus filius, qui conceptus 
* eſt de Spiritu Sancto in utero virginis, unus & am- 
© borum Spiritus (6). - - - - Bernardinus Ochinus, ts 
* ſaid to have taken from Fohn Valdes his ſentiments 
* againſt the received opinion concerning the Trinity. He 
© flouriſhed in the year 1642. The miniſters of the 
united churches in Poland and Tranſylvania, in the 
© book concerning the falſe and true knowledge of one 
* GOD, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, write thus con- 
* cerning him: As to Fohn Valdes, a man eminent for 
« his birth and piety, what ſhall we ſay? In the books 
© he publiſhed he gives evident profi of his learning, and 
* evrites that he knows no more concerning GOD and 
* his Son, than that there is one Almighty GOD the 
* Father of CHRIST, and our only Lord JE SUS 
* CHRIST his Son, who was conceived of the Holy 


* Ghoſt in the womb of the Virgin, and one . 


* both.” This may perphaps be confirmed by Bal- 
bani's words: The Devil ſtill continued to forge ſhackles 
for Galeazzo Caracciolo ; for fear he ſhould eſcape, be 
again endeavoured to pervert his mind, by the efforts 
ewhich he obliged certain perſons to make, to draw him 
over to a pernicious party. Theſe were a band of Ana- 
baptiſts and abominable Arians, who were unhappily 
ſpread in Naples and other parts of the kingdom; they 
promiſed themſelves to find in Galeazzo ( thinking the 
ſtarting of a new opinion enough to gain a novice) the 


man whom they wanted to be their powerful ſupport and 


defence, and the patron of their cabal: Wherefore they 
left no means which they thought proper unattempted to 
engage him on their fide, and taint him with their he- 


(7) Balbani, Vie 72/ (7). The author further adds, that this gentle- 
de Galeace Ca- 


racciolo, pag. 45, 
46. 


man vigorouſly repulſed their efforts. Obſerve that 
he makes a diſtinction betwixt theſe Perſons, and 
Valdes's diſciples (8): But we may venture to ſay, 
that his acknowledging that a party of Antitrinita- 
rians appeared in the kingdom of Naples, renders 


Valdes's hereſy. 1 have read a thing in Beza's let- 
ters which deſerves a place here. A Miniſter of the 
French church at Embden, was accuſed amongſt other 
things of having got tranſlated and printed in the 
Dutch language, without the knowledge of his col- 
leagues, Valdes's Conſiderations, full of blaſphemies 
againſt the word of God (10), and of having left out 
the notes which were added to the Lyons edition. 
Beſides other reaſons in his defence, he urged the two 
following ; that the book was not full of blaſphemies, 
and that it ought not to be leſs permitted at Embden, 


Epiſt. IV, pag. to praiſe the piety of Valdes than at Baſil, Zurich, 


200, Tom, iii, 


and Geneva. He was anſwered, that book had done 
a great deal of miſchief to the flock of Chriſt at Na- 
ples, and that Ochinus had there imbibed the errors 
which had ruined him ; and that if any good men 
had beſtowed elogies on thoſe Conſiderations of Valdes, 
they would change their opinion as ſoon as they had 
examined them. It was added, that the Bookſeller at 
Lyons, who printed them, was very ſorry and aſked 
pardon for it, after Calvin and ſome others had in- 
formed him of his fault. Read all theſe particulars in 
the following Latin words of Beza : Scimus ex ido- 
neorum hominum teſtimonio, quantum naſcenti Nea- 
politanæ Eccleſiæ liber ille detrimenti attulerit : 
Scimus etiam quod fuerit de illo judicium D. ſoan- 
nis Calvini: Scimus & illud, Och 


R M M K a „ 


culationes hauſiſſe, & ita tandem ſenſim a verbo 
Dei abductum in ultimum illum exitium ſeſe præci- 


inum infelicis me- 
moriæ virum ex illis lacunis ſuas illas prophanas ſpe- 


D E S. 


c 19g in quo miſer interiit : ac proinde librum il- 
lum a ſpiritu Anabaptiſtico multis locis non multdm 
* diflidentem, id eſt, a verbo Dei ad inanes quaſdam 
* ſpeculationes, quas falſo Spiritum appellant, homi- 
nes abducentem, vel nunquam editum, vel ſtatim 
* ſepultum fuiſſe magnopere cuperemus. .. .. Czte- 
rum quinam illi ſint probati judicii homines qui 
* ſcriptum illud (perſonam enim ipſam Valdefii non 
* attingimus) ut pium & religioſum libris etiam editis 
* commendarint, nos quidem ignoramus, neque dubi- 
* tamus quin fi boni viri ſunt, re diligentids perſpecta 
* ſententiam mutent, quod & Lugdunenſi Typographo 
© viro bono evenit, ut qui, quamvis additis. lis no- 
tis merito ſe poſſet excuſare, admonitus tamen I 
© fratribus, & nominatim quidem a D. Calvino, cul- 


pam deprecari quam excuſare maluit (11). - - - - - (rr) Theod, Be. 


* We know from unqueſtionable evidence, wwhat miſchief ꝛa, ibid. 
that book has done to the infant church of Naples: 

What opinion Mr Fohn Calvin entertained of it: and 

that Ochinus, of unhappy memory, drew his groſs errors 

from that corrupt fountain, and ſo by degrees forſaking 

the word of GOD, he run into that pernicious hereſy 

wherein he died: for which reaſons we heartily wiſh, 

that book which differs not much from the Anabaptiſti- 

cal ſpirit, that is, it leads nen from the word of 

GOD to vain ſpeculations which they falſely call the 

ſpirit, had never been publiſhed, or immediately buried 

in oblivion. . . . . But who thoſe judicious men are, 

abb in printed books haue commended that piece (for 

as to the perſon of Valdes I ſay nothing) as pious and 

religious, I confeſs I do not know, and I do not que- 

ftion but if they are good men, they will change their 

opinion as foon as they have carefully examined the 

« matter ; which the Printer at Lyons, a man of pro- 

* bity did; for though he might have juftl excuſed 

* himſelf on account - of the notes that avere added, yet 

being admoniſhed by the brethren, and particuJarly by 

* Mr Calvin, he choſe rather to deprecate than to vin- 

* dicate his fault. 17985585 

[E] He aurote ſeveral books.) Of which Sandius gives 

us the following catalogue. Dialogi Charon & Mer- 

curius impreſſi Italice. Conſiderationes pig & doctæ. 

In Pſalmos aliguot. In Ewvangelium Matthæi. In E- 

vangelium Fobannis. Commentarius in epiſtolam Pauli 

ad Romanos. a. 1556. Commentario breve, d declara- 

cion compendioſa, y familiar, ſobre Ia primera epiſtola 

de ſan Pablo à hs Corinthios, muy util para todos hos 

amadores de la piedad C 1 ny (12). He obſerves (12) Biblioth, 
that the Spaniſh Inquiſition hath inſerted Valdes's com- Antitrinit. Pg. 
mentary on the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, in 7 Ser al - p 
their index of prohibited books, both with and with- o_—_ 
out the author's name. He was in the right to make ca, pag. n. 506, 
this obſervation, for that it is ſo expreſſed in the in- 
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dex is very true (13). Don Nicholas Antonio ob- (13) Ser the Ine 


ſerves the ſame thing (14) ; but he doth not ſeem to der Librorum | 
know who Valdes was. TFoannes de Valdes quidam, eee 
ſaith he, /crip/fit commentario breve 5 declaracion, &c. , = 736, of the 


- - - - One Fohn de Valdes wrote Commentario breve 0 edition of 1667, 


declaracion, &c. He adds that du Verdier Vau-Privas at the word Jun 


ſays, that Claudius de Kerquifinen a Pariſian, tranſlated Valdefo. 
the hundred and ten divine Conſiderations Johannis 1 
Valdefii out of Spaniſh into French. Du Verdier calls ( 14) Riblioth, 
this author Jean de Valdeſſo, and faith, that the Scriptorum Hiſ- 
French tranſlation of theſe divine Conſiderations was paniz, Tem. i, 
printed at Lyons in 8wo. by Charles Peſnot, and at Pag. bob. 
Paris in 1610, by Mathurin Prevoſt 1565 (15). S0 : 
he ſays under the word Claudius de Keguiſinen. But a] vo T_ 
under the word Fear de Valdefſo, Secretary to the King — bag. 
of Naples (16), he only ſpeaks of one hundred Conſi- 182. | 
derations, and refers us to Claudius de Kerguifine. By 

which we may obſerve that he had no regard to uni- (16) 14, ibid 
formity, either in proper names or the titles of books. pag. 759. 

He adds that Charon and Mercury, dialogues of the 

fame Valdeſſo, were tranſlated into French by an un- 

known author, This confirms the Bibliotheca Antitri- 

zitariorum, and the epitome of that of Geſner, where 

our John Valdes is called Secretarius Regis Neapolitan, 

Secretary to the King of Naples, and declared to be 

the author of the dialogues Charon and Mercurius. Let 

us fay, by the by, that they deceive us, when they 


make uſe of the plural number with reſpe& to the 
book wherein Charon and Mercury are the interlocu- 
tors. It is but one dialogue; which I own is followed by 
another, but in this the perſons are Lactantius and an 
Archdeacon. The whole title of the book runs _ 

Bhs ue 


(18) 
will d 


after 1 


word 
RIVS 


10 1. 
this f 


Franc 


tion, 
Word 


eſſe ſex 


Wanty 
(2) J 
val 
Ep. 


(3) Id 


tothe 

a pag. 
0 1 
F Gel- 
Fro 
mM, 50b. 


the Ine 
rum 
um & 
orumy 

| of th 
1667, 


rd Juan 


ol. An- 
iblioth. 
m Hiſ- 
Toms 1, 
» 


Verdier, 


que 
e, pag. 


| ibid» 
9. 


VAL 
whoſe care it was printed [F]. 


Due Dialeghi, Puno di Mercurio & Caronte : nel quale, 
oltre molte coſe belle, gratioſe, & di buona dottrina, 
raconta quel che accade nella guerra dopd Panno MD XXT. 
Laliro di Lafantio & di uno Archidiacono, nel guale 
puntalmente ff trattano Is coſe avenute in Roma nell 
amo MDXXYII. Di Spagnuolb in Italiano con molta 
accuratezza & tradotti & reviſti. In Vinegia con gra- 
' tia & privilegio per anni Dieci. The date of the im- 
preflion is not ſpecified ; The book contains 148 leaves 
0% Konig. Bibl. in octavo. As for the reſt Mr Konig miſleads us (17), 


S noa, when he refers us to Pierius Valerianus with reſpect to 
ap. $26, John Valdes, who wrote a commentary on the epiltle 


of St Paul to the Romans, printed in 1 775 For Pie- 
rius's Valdes is another man. I find nothing con- 
cerning our Valdes in the Oxford catalogue; but 
under the name of Fohn de VAL p'Es80, or Valdefſh, 


you find one hundred and ten divine Conſiderations, printed 


at Lyons in 8vo, 1563. You will alſo find there the 

ſame book printed in Italian at Baſil in 1550 in 8vo, 
and in Engliſh at Oxford, in 1638, in 4to. 

[FP] By whoſe care it was printed.) The French edi- 

tion which I here make uſe of, is that of Paris 1565, 

in 16mo, intituled Dent & dix Confideracions divines 

de Fan de Val d ES. Traduites premierement, 4 Efe 

puaaignol en langue Italienne, & de nouveau miſes en Fran- 

goic, par C. K. P. The Preface is written by Celius 

Secundus Curio, who was the editor of the Italian 

edition at Baſil in 1550. He repreſents it as an ex- 

cellent work, and after a great many elogies, goes on 

in the following words. But we are obliged for 

© this great and heavenly treaſure, to Mr Peter Paul 

© Vergerius, as the inſtrument of divine providence 

© to occaſion the printing and the publiſhing of it, 

that it may be ſeen and poſſeſſed by every perſon. 

For leaving Italy, and quitting a falſe and pretended 

© biſhopric to join and apply himſelf to the true apoſtle- 

« ſhip, to which he was called by Chriſt, he brought with 

© him ſeveral excellent compoſitions. He did as every 

© body uſes do, when, by ſome fad diſaſter, his houſe 

is on fire, or the town where he lives in danger 

- © of being plundered by ſoldiers ; for in ſuch a diſtreſs 

(18) His article © he endeavours to ſave himſelf with the moſt valu- 

vill be ſeen nere- © able things he has. In like manner our Vergier 

Ser under we. (18), having nothing dearer to him in this world 

RIUS. | 


VALDEs (JAM Es) (a) author of a book, in which he endeavours to prove that (½) Nicolas An- 


the moſt eſteemed is intituled one hundred and ten Conſiderations, T ſhall mention below by 


© than the glory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, he carried 
* off with hint thoſe compoſitions which tended to 
illuſtrate and enlarge it. He neglected the earthly 
riches, and carefully preſerved the heavenly and di- 
vine treaſures: Amongſt which this little piece was 
* one of the moſt valuable which could be imagined 

or coveted. After which, very well knowing that all 


* lue and eſteem, by being communicated and diſtri- 
buted to ſeveral perſons, he left me theſe hundred 
and ten Conſiderations that I ſhould publiſh them: 
* which I have done, as you ſee with the utmoſt dili- 
* gence that I have been capable of. Theſe Conſide- 
rations, as ſeveral can teſtify, were originally writ- 
ten by the author in Spaniſh, but afterwards tran- 
flated into Italian, by a perſon of great piety and 
virtue ; though through inadvertence, ſeveral Spa- 
niſh idioms, have ſlipt into the verſion. And be- 
ſides he has purpoſely retained ſome few words of 
the author's mother tongue, becauſe John de Val 


c 


d' Eſſo the author, was a Spaniard, of a noble and 


antient family, raiſed to an honourable ſtate, being 
at firſt a gentleman, knighted by Charles V, but 


after that a more honourable and magnificent Knight 


of Jesus CnrIsT. Aﬀer CHRIST was re- 
vealed to him, he did not long follow the court, 
but lived in Italy, and refided at Naples. Where 
holineſs of his life, he gained many diſciples to 
CHRIST, eſpecially a good number of gentlemen 
© and knights, and women of quali 
all ſorts of praiſe. He was ſo mild and charitable, 
that he made himſelf debtor to every perſon: for 
the great talents with which he was entruſted, and 
accommodated himſelf to perſons of the meaneſt 
condition, and became all things to all men, in 
order to gain them to CHRIST. Not only this, 
but he ſerved as an inſtrument to convey the light 
of the goſpel to ſome of the moſt famous preachers 
in Italy. This is what I know, by having parti- 
cularly converſed with them. And beſides he 
left ſeveral other excellent pieces behind him; which 


by means of the above mentioned Vergerius, we hope 


in time will be communicated to us. 


the kings of Spain ought to have the precedency of all Chriſtian princes A]. He was 
born in Aſturia in the XVIth century, and run through the courſe of his ſtudies at Valla- 


dolid, where he exerciſed the profeſſion of an Advocate, and taught the Canon- Law 


[A] He is author of a book in which he endeavours 

| to prove, that the kings of Spain ought to haue the pre- 
cedency of all Chriſtian princes.) This was publiſhed at 
Granada in 1602, in folio, and dedicated to Philip 
III King of Spain, and it was reprinted at Franc- 
fort in 4to, in 1626. The title is Prerogativa Hiſ- 
paniæ, hoc eft, de dignitate & præeminentia regum reg- 
norumque Hiſpaniz, & honoratiori loco ac titulo eis eo- 
rumque legatis a Conciliis, nec non Romana ſede jure de- 
bito, tractatus eximius, Reges Catholicas Chriſtianiſſi- 
mis aliiſque jure, regnis, ſede ac titulo potiores extitiſſi 
adbuc (1) liguido demonſtrans (\ a). The author had 
this from the Choſen this for the ſubje& of an oration, which he 
Francfort edi- pronounced in the Univerſity of Valladolid, in the 
don where the preſence of King Philip II. Which was ſo applaud- 


word extare or 


Shi s x ed, and that monarch was ſo well pleaſed with it, 


(1) I tranſcribe 


wanting, that he ordered him to write a tract on that ſubject. 

This occaſioned the book (2), wherein Valdes pretends 

(2) Jacobu to the ſame fate with Egidius Romanus, who having 
aidelius, 777 


argued on the queſtion de Regno in the ſchools, in the 
preſence of Philip IV, King of France, received or- 
ders from that prince to prepare an entire treatiſe de 
Regimine Principis. Mihi ewenit id, quod olim Agidio 
Romano accidiſſe Paulus Amilius in Philippo IV audtor 
7 quod cum in Scholis publicam de regno coram Phi- 
po Pulchro queſtionem habuiſſet, tandem ejus regis im- 
Perio, opus de regimine principis edidit (3). If Valdes 
hath not more faithfully cited other authors, I look 
upon his book to be one of the worſt in the world ; 
for it is falſe that Zgidius Romanus diſputed on 
the theſis de Regno, in preſence of Philip IV. It is. 
TY 


Epiſt. Dedicat. 


(3) Id. ibi. 


books to convince him of his miſtake. 


for 


falſe that he received any order to write a book on 
that ſubje& after the pretended diſputation. But the 
thing is this. That prince engaged him to publiſh 
a tract de Regimine Principum, and afterwards com- 
manded him to make a ſpeech to him in the name of 


the whole univerſity, at his return from his corona- 


tion. Paulus ZAmilius's words are: Philippus pulcher 
jam inde à prima adoleſcentia Ægidium Romanum 
* theologum obſervarat, authorque fuerat ut de regi- 
mine principum monumenta quæ extant conſcribe- 
ret, ederetque. Eundem Lutetiam à Rhemenſibus 
* ſacris regreſſus, quod Sacrz Scholz univerſique Mu- 
* {xi oratione novos excipi Reges ſolemne fit, dicere 
« juſſit (4). - - - - Philip the Fair had from his very 
youth an efteem for Agidius Romanus, a Divine, 
and made him aurite and publiſh a book which is 
noa extant de Regimine Principum. When he 
returned to Paris, from his coronation at Rheims, 
* he ordered him to make a ſpeech, as is uſual on 
* that occaſion, in the name of the whole univerſity.” 
It is true that the ſubject of this oration was 4% 


Regno: Paulus Amilius recites it, but it is of his 


own compoſure. Egidius Romanus could not ex- 


preſs himſelf otherwiſe than in the crabbed ſcholaſtic 


ſtile; he could not uſe the ſelected words and neat 
Latin which that Hiſtorian lends him. As for the 
reſt, the French authors have not been ſilent concern 
ing this Spaniard's pretenſions: They have publiſhed 
See the Me- 


moirs concerning the precedence of the Kings of France 
before. the Kings. of Spain. by, T. Godefroy, Advocate in 


Parliament, 


\ 4 


things in their own nature excellent, raiſe their va- 


c 

c 

c 

c 

6 

* by the nga ing charms of his doQrine, arid the 
c who deſerved 
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tonio, Biblioth. 
Scriptorum Hiſ- 
paniz, Tom. i, 
pag. 247, calls 
bim Didacus. 


lius, /b, viii, 
initio pag. Me 
162, LE ann. 
1286. 


VALDES. VALERIA. VALERIUS. 


for twenty years. After which he was promoted to the office of counſellor in the council 
— tame of Granada. His Additiones ad Roderici Suarez lefturas variorum Jurium were printed at 
Hiſp. Tem. i, Valladolid in 1590 (0b). 3 
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(5) Taken from 


Pag. 247» I ; 185 | 

(5) Secretary Parliament, printed in 1612, but above all, the book in France by two pieces publiſhed about the year 
to the King, of Mr Bulteau (5) printed at Paris 1679. The Journal 1 77; à little before the ſitting of the firſt Eftates at 
He is very des Sawan of Feb. 11, in the fame year, gave an Blois. They are both to be found in the Memoires 


well verſed in 


de la Ligue. Tom. IV. pag. 709. & ſeq. of the edi- 
tion of 1598. RRE M. CR1T.] 


extract of it. 
[ (42) That book was probably an anſwer for the 
King of Spain to the pretenſions of France, maintained 


Hiſtory, and has 
2 very fine library. 


( 


VALERTIA, Siſter to the Orator Hortenſius [A], by a very curious way came 
to be Sylla's wife. She was a woman of great beauty and quality, but lived in a kind 
of celibacy, for ſhe had lately been divorced from her huſband. Sylla having juſt loſt 
his wife, was preſent at a great combat of gladiators : the women fat then promiſcuouſly 
with the men. Valeria going to ſit next to Sylla, ſoftly put her hand to his robe when 
ſhe was behind him, and pinched off a little of the wool. He looking on her with ſur- 
prize; It is nothing, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, I would only enjoy a little of your good fortune as 
well as others, Theſe expreſſions, very far from diſpleaſing Sylla, inſpired him with 
ſome agreeable emotions. He preſently diſcovered that he was touched; he ſent to 
inform himſelf of the name, quality, and reputation, of the lady. After which nothing 
but glances [B] and mutual ſmiles paſſed between them, which at laſt ended in a promiſe 

(a) Plutarchus, Of marriage [C]. The Hiſtorian (a), from whom we have this adventure, blames 
in Sylla, per.  Sylla only; others think, that without wronging his judgment, he might alſo have 
mY cenſured Valeria [DJ. Which he doth not in the leaſt ; but he obſerves that her huſ- 
band was ſo far from regarding her alone, that he kept actreſſes and women-dancers in his 
houſe. He left her pregnant of a daughter, called Poſtbumia, from her being born after 

the death of her father. | 1 bs n 


[4] Sifter to the Orator Hortenfius. ] Doubtleſs ſhe quickly took fire, and the lady was not coy : it is 


was only his ſiſter by the mother's fide, and we 
ſhould ſay that Hortenſfius's mother was married to a 
man of the antient family Valeria. 
fide, we know that Hortenſius had a ſiſter, who was 
the mother of Valerius Meſſala (1), Conſul in the year 
of Rome 701. It muſt therefore be ſaid, that his 
mother and ſiſter married into the ſame family. I 
have not found any author, who hath informed me 
whether Valerius Meſſala's mother had the ſame fa- 
ther with Hortenſius, or whether ſhe was the ſame 
who married Sylla. 5 | | 
[LB] Nothing but glances.] If any one is ignorant 
that the Greek language abounds with very ſigni- 
ficant terms to expreſs the mute language of love, 
let him only conſider the words which I cite. Ex de 
26, fplnLets oppdTav un dAMNAsS E£yevor]o, K 
aFaperisegpal culiyels FeWwnrw! Kal du 
UL TH SraJigeus. Hine oculorum invicem annictus, 
| aſſiduæ ac leves in ſe mutuo vultus converſiones, riſus 
(2) Plutarchus, àdjectiones (2). - - - Hereupon followed glances, ſmiles, 
in Vita Syllæ, and continual turnings of their heads to one another. 
Page 474. LC] Which at laſt ended in à promiſe of marriage.] 
Plutarch hath not exactly ſpecified whether the propo- 
ſals of marriage, and the acceptation of it, happened 
the ſame day at their going from the Shew. It is 
probable that that affair was not long a doing, and 
that after they had tired their eyes with making love 
by ſigns, while the gladiators were engaged, they broke 
filence as they were leaving the Amphitheatre. Sylla 


( 1 Valer . Maxi- 
mus, lib. v, 
cap. ix. 


But on the other 


therefore yery likely that ſhe did not put him to the 
trouble of aſking twice, and that as ſoon as ſhe had a 
glimpſe of hopes to participate of Sylla's fortunate ſtar, 
not by barely touching of his robe, or keeping a little 
of the wool of it, but by a conjugal union, ſhe aban- 
doned herſelf to that good fortune. This was to take 
opportunity by the fore-lock. From glances they 
proceeded to converſation, and from converſation to 
conjugal enjoy ments; all this within a day, though 
Plutarch doth not tell us fo in expreſs terms. 

[D] He might alſo have cenſured Valeria.) She per- 
haps, faith he, according to Amyot's verſion, dies not 
deſerve any cenſure for her carriage on this occaſion; but 
tho ſhe was the moſt honeſt and virtuous woman in the 
eworld, the occaſion of Sylla"'s marrying her, was neither 
honourable nor proper, becauſe he was ſtruck on a ſud- 
den by an affected loo and expreſſion, as if he had been 
a young boy, and thoſe paſſions which are moved by theſe 
trifles, are commonly the groſſeſt and moſt ſeandalous. 
Methinks I hear Brantome relate the adventures of his 
gallant women, after having given them the elogies of 

ood and virtuous ladies. If a tranſlator ſhould give 

imſelf never ſo little liberty, he might make Plutarch 
ſpeak more reaſonably than he doth in Amyot's tran- 
ſlation: he might make him ſay, that tho? Sylla 
ſhould have met with a virtuous woman, yet he 
would be to blame to marry her from ſuch a principle 
of love as this which determined him. 


VALERIUS (AvecvsrTin) Biſhop of Verona, and a Cardinal, flouriſhed 

towards the end of the XVIth century. He was born at Venice, and there he taught 

Moral Philoſophy. He perfectly underſtood the Latin tongue, which he ſpoke readily 

and elegantly ; but could not without difficulty expreſs himſelf in his native lan- 

guage, His morals were very edifying, - and he. diſcharged the duties of a Biſhop 

like a good paſtor. He was created Cardinal by Gregory the XIIIth. His grief 

(a) Taken frm to ſee his country lie under the excommunication of Paul V, threw him into a diſtem- 


* —_— per, of which he died (a). Beſides ſeveral other books, he compoſed an holy Rhe- 


pag. 170, 171. toric, where he informs us of a very curious particular relating to the Martyro- 
(1) You will logies [4]. | | 
find it in the 

Recueil de Pieces 
curieuſes, printed 


too gently, contenting himſelf with ſaying, That he hat 
apparently trifled with his ſulject, and without any reſpect 
to the holy ſource from whence he drew it, has only painted it 
in the gayeſt colours of his eloquence, and adorned it with 
the moſt agreeable incidents which his imagination could 
ſuggeſt, He adds, that Lope de Vega uſed the ſame 
liberty in his paſtoral, where he treats of the ſbep- 


herds coming to the manger at Bethlehem, and * 
1e 


[A] He informs us a ver curious particular relating 
. the Martyrologies.) In the Mercure Galant of Decem- 
for Moetjens. r 1695, there is a letter inſerted, which to me ſeems 
Sce Tom, v, P. 14. excellent (1). I cannot tell how the public judges of it; 
4 but I imagine that I am not the only perſon who reliſhes 
8 it. There is in it a judicious and modeſt cenſure on a 

N © piece of Loredano (2, which had then been juſt tran- 


remark [L], of f a 
the article 24 ſlated into French, The author ſeems to me to treat him 
3 | 1 


Pad 


1) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Latinis, 

b, itt, cap. vii, 
pag. 580. Moreri 
bas tranſcribed 
tbit fault. 


(2) Paulus Jo- 
Vus, in Elog. 
cap. xiji, 5. 37. 


(3) Trithemius 
de Scriptor. he 


N 


he has ſeen a manuſcript in folio, evritten by a poor young 
man on the dialogue betwixt our Lord and his diſ- 
ciples, as they were going to Emmaus. After this he re- 
lates, That Cardinal Valerio, Biſhop of Verona, in his 
book, intituled, de Rhetorica Chriſtiana, informs us, 
that one of the cauſes of the falſe legends of the mar- 
tyrs was the cuſtom formerly obſerved in ſeveral mona- 
fteries, to exerciſe the young Monks, by Latin exerciſes 
propoſed to them on the martyrdom of ſome ſaint, which 
giving them the liberty of introducing the tyrants and the 
perſecuted ſaints, as acting and ſpeaking, in fuch a man- 
ner as appeared to them the moſt probable, at the ſame time 
gave them room to compoſe on theſe ſubjefts a fort of hifto- 
ries, rather filled with ornaments and inventions 
than truth; but tho" they did not deſerve much regard, 
yet thoſe awhich ſeemed moſt ingenious and beſt compoſed, 
avere laid up. So that after a long ſeries of years, 
they, together with other manuſcripts (3), being found 
in the libraries of the monaſteries, it vas very difficult 
to diflinguiſh theſe exerciſes of wit from the genuine 
hiftories of the ſaints there alſo preſerved. It is to 
be confeſſed that thoſe pious writers are very excuſable, 
they having no other defign than to exerciſe themſelves on 
holy ſubjects, could not foreſee the erroneous conſequences, 
avhich, in proceſs of time, proceeded from thence ; ſo 
that if poſterity is thereby deceived, it is rather owing to 


| their own want of diſcernment than a proof of the ill in- 


tention of thoſe writers. It would be hard to have the 
fame regard for the famous Simeon Metaphraſtes, a Greek 
author, of the IXth century, who firſt gave us the lives 
of the ſaints for every day of the month through the whole 


year 3 fince it is viſible they were not written for that 
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purpoſe, but in & ven ſerious manner, the' at the ſamt 


time amplified and fluffed with ſeveral imaginary events, 


as Bellarmin himſelf teſtifies, who plainly tells us, that 
Metaphraſftes writ ſeveral of the lives, as they might 
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be, and not as they really were (4). Bat it is no wonder (4) Compare 


that ſuch a thing ſhould have been done by ſome Ecclefenſti- chis with the 


cal Hiſtorians, through a pious zeal to honour the ſaints, 1 tiele L A M- 


and to render their lives agreeable to the people, commonly 
more inclined to admire thoſe they reverence than to imi- 
tate them; ſeeing this liberty crept into the very tranſlation 
of Jome books of the Bible; as wwe are informed by St Je- 
rome, in his Preface to that of Eſther, that the Vulgar . 
edition of that book of Holy Writ, -commonly read in his 
time, was ftuffed with ſeveral additions, which I cannot 
better expreſs than in the words of that Father. * Quem 
librum, /aith he, ſpeaking of the book of Efther, Edi- 
tio vulgata lacinoſis hinc inde verborum finibus trahit, 
* addens ea quz ex tempore dici potuerant, & audiri, 
* ficut ſolitum eſt ſcholaribus diſciplinis ſumpto the- 
© mate, excogitare quibus verbis uti potuit qui injuriam 
« paſſus, vel qui injuriam fecit. - - - Which book in the 
« wulgar edition here and there is patched with forgeries, 
* fuch things being inſerted in it as might have been ſaid 


© and heard extempore, as it is uſual when a theme is 


given in ſchools, to invent what might have been 
ſpoken by one that ſuffered or committed an in- 
jun. 

Thoſe who would ſee a vaſt number of curious and 
judicious obſervations on this head, need only read 
Mr Baillet's diſcourſe of the lives of the ſaints. Of 
which Mr de Beauyal has given us a very good extract 
in his Journal for January 1701, from page 37, to 56. 


VALLA (Lawrence) One of the moſt learned men of the X Vth century, was 
born at Rome in 1415 [A]. He very vigorouſly attacked the barbarity under which 
the Latin tongue had groaned for ſeveral ages, and wrote ſome books in which he col- 
lected the elegancies of that language ſo little in uſe in the works of the ſchool-men and 


Civilians. 


But when he came to write an hiſtory, he ſhewed that he was more capable of 


pointing out how others ought to write, than of practiſing his own rules [BJ. He was 
a great lover of criticiſm and contradiction, in both which he allowed himſelf a liberty 


which drew on him a great many enemies [C], He had the courage to conf! 


[4] He was born 


this I draw from his epitaph, where we find he died 
the firſt of Auguſt 1465, and that he lived fifty years. 
The words of this inſcription in the church of St John 
of Lateran are : © Laurentio Vallæ harum zdium ſacra- 


rum Canonico, Alphonſi Regis & Pontificis maximi 


« Secretario, Apoſtolicoque ſcriptori, qui ſua ætate 
omnes eloquentia ſuperavit, Catharina mater filio 
« pientiſſimo poſuit. Vixit annos L. obiit anno Domini 
© MCCCC.LxXv. Calendis Auguſti, - - - This monument 
* avas erected by Catherine, in memory of her moſt pious 
* ſon Laurence Valla, who was canon of this church, 


« ſecretary to King Alphon/us and the Pope, and an apo- 


© ftalic writer, who excelled all of his time in eloquence. 


Hie died on the firſt of Auguſt 1465, aged fifty years.” 
According to Voſſius (1), this diſtich follows the 
epitaph. | DS 


Laurens Valla jacet, Romanz gloria linguz, 
Primus enim docuit qua decet arte loqui. 


Here Laurence Valla hes within this tomb, 
Who was the glory of the Latin tongue ; 
For, he it's beauties firſt made us to know, 
And th art of ſpeaking well he firſt did ſhow. 


I believe he is miſtaken ; theſe verſes were indeed 
written as a ſort of epitaph, by Franchinus of Co- 
ſenza (2), but it is no proof that they were en- 
2 upon the tomb of the deceaſed. Paul Jovius 

oes not ſay they were. Several perſons are miſtaken 
concerning the age of Laurentius Valla, and the year 
of his death. Some aſſure us that he ſignalized him- 
ſelf in the council of Conſtance, in 1420. * Claruit 
in Concilio Conſtantienſi perſonaliter ſub Sigiſmundo 
* Imperatore anno Domini 1420 (3). - He diſtinguiſhed 
* himſelf in the council of Conſtance under the Emperor 
* Sigiſmund, in the year 1420. Here are two errors, 
for that council Dogan in 1414, and ended in 1418. 
And 9 _ Laurence Valla was fifty years 


. in 1415.] The proof of 


ute a falſe 
tradition 


BERT, cita- 
tion (10). 


of age in 1465. So that he was but three years old 


when that council ended. Geſner hath committed the 


ſame fault (4) 3 he hath made him flouriſh in 1410 (5). 
The learned Huetius hath alſo adopted this opinion; 
for when he introduces Caſaubon ſpeaking towards 
the latter end of the reign of Henry IV, he makes 
him ſay (6), that two hundred years before Lauren- 
tius Valla tranſlated Herodotus. His death is placed 
in 1457, by Paul Jovius (7), in 1467 by Sponda- 
nus (8), and in 1495 by Moreri. 

[B] He ven vigorouſly attacked the barbarity . ._ . 
But . . . - he ſheaued that he was more capable of dire- 
recting others than practiſing his own rules.] Paul Jovius 
furniſheth me with a proof of theſe two things. In- 


(4) Geſher. in 
Bibl. fol. 477. 


(5) And not in 
the year 15 10, 


as Hankius, de 


Scriptor, Rerum 
Romanarum, 
Tom, ii, Part, i, 
cap. xi, p 


- 
" 118, ſays be did. 


(6) I have ſet 
down his words; 


* dignatus tandiu corrumpi ſeculum leguleorum & ſo- in the remark. 
phiſtarum immani conſpiratione, optimaſque artes | 

* inculta ſermonis barbarie defœdari, Elegantiarum (7) Jovius, in 

© libros edidit, traditis Romanæ elocutionis præceptis Elog. cap. xiii, 
ex accurata veterum ſeriptorum obſervatione, quibus 22g- 37; Boi. 


juventus æmulandi ſtudio ad detergendas corruptarum 
literarum ſordes accenderetunr apud Alphon- 
ſum regem de avitis bellis in Hiſpania, atque Sicilia 
« geſtis hiſtoria perſcripta eſt, ſed eo ſtyli charactere, 
© ut ejus minime videri poſſit, qui cæteris elegan- 
* tiarum præcepta tradiderit (9). - - Being much con- 
© cerned that the age ſhould be ſo long corrupted thro the 
vile conſpiracy of pettiſaggers and ſcbool mem, and that 
* the beſt arts ſhould be ified with groſs barbariſms, he 
« publiſhed ſome books containing the elegancies of the Latin 
* tongue, and laid down fome rules for ſpeaking that lan- 
« guage, from an accurate obſervation of antient writers ; 
* that thereby he might excite the emulation of youth to 
© purify learning from it's drojs . . . . Whilſt he was at 


'* the court of King Alphonſus, he wrote an hiſtory of the 


© evars, carried on by that prince's ancefiors in Spain 


* and Sicily, but in ſuch a ſtile, thaggo body would think ws 1 — 

© it 7 by one, who had given rules for writing ele- 1457. 

© pantly.” . i | 
[C] Which drew on him a great many enemies] Here (9) Paul. Jovius, ' 

is another . paſſage of Paul Jovius: Fuit Valla in- "A 


« genio maxime libero, ob-idque mordaci, contentio- 
5R 5 « ſoque, 


fard. in Iconibus, 
num. æiii, apud 


Hankium, ubi- 


ſupra, pag. 1173 
Aub. le Mire, 
in Auctario 

de Seriptor. Ec- 
cleſiaſt. p. 2753 
Teillerus, in Hiſt. 
Part. ii, pag. 
154, agree 
with Paul Jo · 


VIUS, 


(3) Spondan. in 
Annal. ad ann, 

1467, num 13, 

zobich be grounds 
upon Paul Fo- 


ubi fupra, P. 36. 
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(a) Ex civitate 
— 2 Juſſu 
Pontificis, 4.» 
feu ſponte migra- 
bat. Hankius 
de Romanarum 
Rerum Scriptor. 
lib. ir, Part i, 
Pag. 116. Or- 
thuinus Gratius, 
in Faſciculo Re- 
rum expetenda- 
rum, ſays, be 
ꝛbas expelled from 
Rome, 


(10) Id. ibid. 
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tradition, which greatly pleaſed the court of Rome; it was the pretended donation of 
Conſtantine. He left his country either by the Pope's orders, or becauſe he had rendred 


"7 R 
a Wat 5 40 E 


himſelf the object of the hatred of too many perſons, (a), and retired to the court of 
Alphonſus King of Naples, that great protector of learned men, who deſired to learn 
Latin of him at 530 years of age (b). If he had confined himſelf to criticiſe on the Huma- 8 


. a ind I  Yobe ALS ee n Cut jam * 
niſts, he had eſeaped ſeveral reflexions publiſhed againſt him with a great deal of animo. 4rnin 1, 


, : 
genatio Latte 


ſity, which he returned in the ſame ſtile ; but he did not ſtop here, he carried his cen- Ch s 


ſures yet higher, he fell on the eccleſiaſtics, and ſpoke very boldly of certain thi 
pproved, and he diſliked FD} 


which they a 


Chriſtia no Cir Ge 


neg b 1443 tre. 
Thefe adverſaries were much more form.. 


dable than thoſe who diſputed with him on points of literature only; they were not leſs able 
to revile, and beſides could dart upon him the thunders of the Inquiſition, and deliver him up 


« ſoque, utpote qui aliena ſatirico dente facile per- 
« ftringeret, & lites in literis, quaſt id opus effet, ad- 
« yerfus ignorantes acerrimas ſereret. Extant enim 
Invectivarum, & recriminationum aliquot libri, eru- 
ditè falſeque perſcripti z quibus dum læfl nominis 


famam tueretur, Facium Ligurem, Panhormitam, 
© Pogium, & Raudenſem jugulafſe videri poteſt (10). 


« .'- - Valle allowed himſelf great liberties, and wwas 
© of @ ſatirical and contentions diſpofition 3 for he ewould 
© bitterly inveigb againſt the writings of others, and main- 
© tain violent diſputes in learning againſt the ignorant, as 
© if it avere a matter of great importance. Several books 
© of invectives and recriminations, containing much learn- 
© ing and wit, are extant, wherein, wwhilft he endea- 
© woitrs to defend his wounded reputation, he ſeems to 
* murder that of Facius, Panhormita, Pogins, and 
* Raudenſis.” 1 ſhall ſpecify the titles of ſome of his 
works, which will be ſufficient to prove him one of 
the greateſt dueliſts of the Republic of Letters, and 
that we may juſtly compare his life to that of a gla- 
diator. Antidoti in Pogium Florentinum libri 4. in qui- 
bus promiſcue & mores ac vitam hominis & inmparamn 
dictionem notat. Apologus & aus Scenicus in eunuem. 


Adwerſus eundem libellus five dialogus ſecundus. In Anto- 


nium Raudenſem annotationum libellus. In Benedictum 
Morandum Bononienſem libri duo ſive confutatio prior & 
poſterior. In Bartolemenm Facium Ligurem & Anton. 
Panbormitam recriminationum libri 4. He never for- 
gave his adverſaries one word or phraſe that ſavoured 
of barbariſm ; which gave occaſion to the fiction after 


his death, that he rendered himſelf ſo formidable in 
Hell, that Pluto dared not preſume to ſpeak Latin. 
To which it was added, that Jupiter would have 


* Trith. de 
Script. Eccl, 


(11) Spondanus, 
ad ann, 1467, 


num. 13, P. 114. 


(12) Plut. in 
Catone majore, 
mit. pag. 336. 


given him a place in Heaven, if he had not been afraid 
of introducing a Critic of his words. Spondanus cites 
the four verſes, which contain this ill-natured jeſt : 
* Acerrima mordacitate ſua & aliorum doctorum viro- 
rum veterum recentiorumque fatyrica perſtrictione 
« infamis. Ut non illepide quidam in illum mor- 
© tuum, apud Trithemium * fic luſerit. ak 


Nune poſtquam manes defunctus Valla petivit, 

Non audet Pluto verba Latina loqui. 

Jupiter hunc cceli dignatus parte fuiſſet, | 
Cenſorem linguz ſed timet eſſe ſuz (11) (S 4 


© He became infamous by his bitter invectiwes and ſatiri- 
© cal reflexions on learned men, both antient and modern: 
* ſo that it was wittily ſaid of him after his death, as 
abe find it in Trithemins : | my 


Since Valla's dead, and into Hell convey'd, 
To ſpeak in Latin Pluto is afraid; 
Jowe dreads a Critic of his words in Heaw'n, 


Or elſe to him a place he would have giv'n. 


Cato, the cenſor, was rallied almoſt in the ſame 


manner. 


TlIvppov, mavSaxtTur, YAguKopuealy, A Sariy]a 
IIögxtoy eis did ny $eparpirn Sexe]ar. 


Ruffum, mordacem, glaucum, ne quidem exanimatum 
Porcium in infernum Perſephone recipit (12). , 
* 
Red. hair d Portins, and græy- c d, 
Sainſt every body who inweigh'd, 
Do dead, from hell Pluto drives back, 
_ Fearing the thunder of his clack, 
[4.4 2 


6ÿ = . 3 :ikw, A078 06. IE. 


to 
Another epitaph on our Valla was, | 
Ohe ut Valla ſilet ſolitus qui parcere nulli eſt ! 
Si quæris quid agat, nunc quoque mordet hu- 
| mum (13). be STS | 


nus, Comm. 
Urban. Eb, xxi, 


Pag. m. 774. 


Thy Valla, who us'd none to Hare, 
Mute in his grave is found, 

If you fhou'd aſk what be does there, 
Ewv'n now he bites the ground. 


Several have believed that in writing of books, his 
end was not the inſtruction of his readers, but to cen- 
ſure both the living and the dead. He fell upon Ari- 
ſtotle, Cicero, Virgil, and paid no reſpects to any 
beſides Epicurus (14). The latter was a fit man at that 
time to be praiſed by thoſe, who loved to be ſingular. vellicabat, Ari. 
All the world cried out againſt him, and abhorred ſtotelem carpe. 
him; which perhaps was the reaſon that rendered him bat, Virgil 
admirable to Valla's eyes. This thought is not in Ms, 
Pontanus, whom I here cite: Qui cum Laurentio que a th 
* familiarius vixerunt, affirmant illum eo nequaquam thoribus unitan- 
conſilio in Grammaticis ſcripſiſſe, ac dialecticis, quo tum Epicuro al. 
* doceret, diſciplinaſque ab ignoratione vindicaret, urzeget. Jie 


14) Ciceronem 


| | 1gnor p 
© atque A forde, verim ut malediceret, obloquendo- , OY 


de Sermone, lib. 
t, Pag. un. 1572. 


que detraheret de fama atque autoritate rerum ſcrip- 
toribus; tum illis qui exemplo ſunt ad ſcribendum 
aliis propter antiquitatem majeſtatemque dicendi, 
ac præcipiendi, tum illis ipſis, qui tunc viverent, 
qui ne dubitaverit ipſe quidem dicere, profiterique 
palam, habere ſe quoque in Chriſtum ſpicula (15). 
Thoſe who were intimate with Valla, ſay, that he did 
not write Grammar or Logic to inſtruct his readers, or 
reſcue learning from ignorance and error, but to cenſure 
and liſſen the reputation of other writers, both ſuch as 
deſerve to be imitated for antiquity and majeſly of ſtile, 
and thoſe who were cotemporary with him ſelf: and 
that he did not ſcruple to declare openly, that he had 
* arrows in his quiver againſt Chrift himſelf.” This 
learned man, notwithſtanding, did not want defen- 
ders: read the writings of Floridus Sabinus, and Eraſ- 
mus's Epiſtle to Chriſtopher Fiſher in 1505 (16), oc- (16) It is the 


(15) Id. ibid 


. cafioned by Valla's Notes on the New Teſtament, viith of book v. 


which he found in a library, and which he publiſhed. 
See alſo the third letter of the ſeventh book of Eraſ- 
mus's Epiſtles. | * 

[($2) This epigram, which we find likewiſe in a 
letrer of Goudanus to Eraſmus, is there aſcribed to 
Pogius. See the Memoires de Litterature, Tom. ii. 
pag. 50. Part i. Rem. CR IT. 

[D] He fell. on the Ecclefiaſtics, and ſpoke very bold'ly 
of certain things . . . which he diſliked } It is agreed that 
his cenſure was not only perſonal, but alſo real in ſome 
reſpeQs ; for he cenſured the faults of the Eceleſiaſtics, 
and ſome of their opinions. Ipſos etiam ſui ſæculi 


Theologos ſeu ignorantia ſupina ſeu inveterata per- 


ſuaſione vanis opinionibus indormientes, ad veri ſen- 
* ſum acutiore ſtilo excitare nihil veritus eſt . . . quod 
in publicis Scriptis quaſdam Ecclefiz Romanz tradi- 


- © tiones erroris damnaviſlet, aliis ipſe gravis cenſor, 


* heretic pravitatis cenſores ſibi graviſſimos ſentiebat 5 
(17). - - - He was not afraid to uſe a ſharpe file to (17) Hank u 
* excite the Clergy of his own time to a ſenſe of the truth, ubi ps 
* awho, through groſs ignorance, or inveterate prejudice, 
* entertained ridiculous opinions . . . . As be aas a ſevere 
* Critic on others, fo he found others ſevere on him, as 
being an Heretic, becauſe he had condemned ſome tradi- 
* tions of the Roman Church as erroneous.” He was told, 
that unleſs he was weary of his life, he ought to re-, 
frain from cenſuring the Eccleſiaſtics, and writing ſuch 
tracts as his refutation of Conſtantine's donation. be 
| things 


(13) Volnerra- 


oo 
iſtor. 
pag. 58 


(19) 
ad, ( 


num, 


Jo. 


1A 


Pry * 
* Wins 


d Lat 
Anno 
o chd. 
trade. 
e. ibid, 


; ibid. 


is the 
book ir. 


ankius, 


- 
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to the penal 
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laws of che ſecular power. They proſecuted him fo violently that he had 
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been barnt alive, if King Alfonſus had not moderated; their rigour (c). They were then (e) See the re- 

obliged to content themſelves with whipping him round the Jacobins cloiſter. He re- mark L]. 

turned to Rome, where he found fo good patrons that they obtained for him the Pope's () 16i duoron- 

favour, and leave to teach, befides a penſion (d). He died there on the 1ſt of Auguſt dam patronorum = 
1465, as appears by the epitaph (e) which his mother cauſed to be engraven in the church 6 — 2 | 
of St John de Lateran of which he had been canon. I ſhall give you the ſubſtance of a nem ut ab co | 
long relation which have met with of his quarrels with the inquiſitors [EJ]. We find beſides cn 555 


that he had drawn on himſelf the violent enmity of a Civilian, whom he had gravelled © *rendutn | 
in a diſputation. He was provoked to this diſpute by an air of contempt, which doubt- never. K 
leſs increaſed the rage of the aggreſſor. He is blamed for being a little too vain ; for 


things raiſed him enemies, he had galled the ſacred 

heads by cenſuring both their morals and opinions. 

Et ſane a Franciſco Philelpho etiam commonitus eſt 
) « fatyra luculenta, ut niſi vitæ ſuæ fatur fit, abſtinere 
« yelit à perſtringendis ſacri ordinis viris, ac ſimilibus 
* {cribendis, uti illa adverſus donationem Conſtantinam. 
© Satyra ea exſtat Hecatoſtichorum lib. ii. fat. iv (18). 
© And, indeed, he was admoniſbed by Francis Philelphus 
© in a fine ſatire, to forbear cenſuring the Clergy, as he 
© valued his life, and writing ſuch tracts as his refuta- 
« tion of Conſtantine's donation. That ſatire is in Heca- 
* toſtichorum, lib. ii. ſat. iv.“ Several people take 
one of theſe two things for the true cauſe of the per- 
ſecution which he ſuffered, and the other for the pre- 
tence, His perſonal ſatires irritated -the inquiſitors, 
who, in order to be revenged on him, endeavoured 
to convi him of Hereſy. The better to ſatisfy their 
reſentment they accuſed Laurentius Valla of Hereſy in 
ſeveral points of great conſequence, ſuch as the Myſtery 
of the Trinity, the Doctrine of Free-will, and Vows 
of Celibacy, &c. It is affirmed, that he was con- 
demned to be burnt, the execution of which ſentence 
he eſcaped only by the favour of the King of Naples; 
that he was obliged publickly to abjure the aſſertions 
for which he had been condemned, and beſides, to ſuf- 
fer the chaſtiſement of the laſh in the Jacobins mona- 
ſtery. Spondanus's words, in the year 1447, are: 
Eodem tempore Laurentius Valla Romanus, elegantis 
< quidem pro ſæculo, ſed pro quolibet tempore viru- 
lentiſſimæ linguæ homo; Neapoli exiſtens, cum quaſ- 
dam propoſitiones hæreticas aſſeruiſſet, delatus ad In- 


18) Voſſius, de 
bw Lat. 


pap. 580. 


« quiſitores, & in carcerem truſus, damnatuſque pro 


* hzretico, beneficio Alfonſi Regis pœnam ignis eva- 
fit ; propoſitionibus tamen publice ejuratis, virgis, 
privatim per clauſtra monaſterii Prædicatorum mani- 
(19) Spondan, © bus revinctis cæſus (19). - - - At the ſame time Lau- 
ad. am, 144.7, * rentius Valla, a man learned indeed for that age, but 
num, 10, pag. m. of @ moſt virulent tongue, for any age whatſoever, 
˙ © having advanced ſome heretical propoſitions, was brought 
* before the Inquiſitors, thrown into priſon, and condemned 
* to be burnt as an Heretic, but by favour of King Al- 
phon ſus he eſcaped the execution of that ſentence : 
* however, having publickly abjured thoſe propoſitions, 
* he ewas privately whipped round the cloiſters of the 
* Facobine monaſtery, with his hands tied behind him." 
He adds, that Poggius infinuates that Laurentius Valla 
had erred on thoſe articles, which I have mentioned 
(20) Quod pro- Aboye (20). This is very remarkable. Spondanus 
lixids narrant doth not cite the propoſitions which Laurentius Valla 
Poggius ſecund3 was obliged to retract; he doth not even ſay that 
eig inne ne they contained Herefies relating to the Trinity, Free- 
atticulis Perſons will, Ic. he faith only that one of Laurentius Valla's 
in Deo, Trini- enemies infinuates it. This may make us think that 
tatis, Liberi Ar- Valla's doctrine was miſrepreſented by captious and 


ditrit, & Vir 7 222 - 
| i- | 
anti Cannes. malicious extracts, that it was charged as erroneous, 


| valium, I. i, tho” not really ſo. Obſerve, that notwithſtanding all 


the miſchievous efforts of the Neapolitan Inquiſitors, he 
lived honourably at Rome; he there obtained permiſ- 
ſion to teach; he enjoyed a penſion, and the Pope's 
eſteem, This confirms the opinion of thoſe who conje- 
Aure he was no Heretic, but that it was reſolved he 
ſhould be chaſtiſed for having cenſured the Clergy. See 
the following remark. | | 
[E] 1/hall give the ſubſtance of a . . . relation which 
have met ævith of his quarrels with the Inquiſitors.] 
The author whom I cite mentions theſe quarrels, after 
having related a diſpute which Laurentius Valla had 
on a point of law. A Civilian cenſured him very 
ſeverely: You. are, ſaid he, a Shoemaker, you 
beyond your laft, you do not content yourſelf with the 
itudy of Philology, you thruſt your ſickle into other 
Peoples harveſt, and pretend to underſtand the Roman 


juris ſe intelligere diceret, ſed ei qui omnia (23). pag. 953, Edit. 


cendi poteſtatem 


(e) See thie re- 
he merk [4]. 


Law (21). Explain me then that place of the Code, (21) Vallam ali. 
ſhewing him the famous puzzling Law, Quingur pe- quando acerbe in- 
dum Preſcriptione (22). Valla replied, that nothing Ferult quod, ut 
could be more unjuſt than to pretend that he was abſo- _ 2 any” 
lutely ignorant of the Roman Law, if he did not ex- e fr. ag 
plain a paſſage which ſcarce any perſon had yet un- cultu haud con- 
derſtood ; that he ought not to propoſe this difficulty tentus falcem 
to thoſe who only believe they have ſome knowledge mitteret in meſs 


of the antient Law, but unto ſuch as pretend to under- Jars 3 
ſtand every part of it. Quid improbius quam velle peritiam aliquani 


damnare me, ut mihil juris intelligentem, quia le- ſibi arrogaret. 
cum aut nulli, aut vix ulli intellectum non expo- Berbernius, Hiſ- 
ſuerim Debuiſſe illum proponi non ei qui aliquid . Univer. 
He nevertheleſs, by the explication of the queſtion, 185 
diſcovered that he very well underſtood the Roman (22) Ouem /. 
Law; after which, in his turn, he ptopoſed a queſtion c) obſcuriſi- 
to the Civilian, and ſilenced him. This aggreſſor mum, & i ne. 
finding himſelf gravelled by the queſtions put to him 36 
concerning the right of preſcriptions eſtabliſhed in the jntellectum . 
XII tables, withdrew in a rage, and from that time depoßtum n 
conceived ſuch a mortal hatred againſt Valla that he conſtabat. Id. 1b. 
attempted his life. Alia e Jure quæſtione petita adwer- #5 , 27 = 
ſarium ad filentium adegit. Nam cum de Fure Uſuca- 1488 pho ark 
pionum ex duodecim tabulis nonnihil rogaret, in eas angu- [AA. 
ftias eundem illum ſuum adwerſarium adduxit, ut hic in 
conclave, velut furens ſe receperit, atque ex eo tempore (23) Bexhorn. 
homo vindictæ cupidifſimus, odio pluſquam Vatiniana Val. Hiſt. Univerſ. 
lam fuerit proſeguutus, witeque ejus infidiatus (24). This Page 953. 
is the firſt part of Boxhornius's relation, the ſecond (24) 18. ibid 
follows. nn 

As the ſcience of the Divines is more holy and 
more neceſſary, continues he, and their authority 
greater, Valla could not attack their follies without 
expoling himſelf to the greateſt dangers. Ut Meolhgo- 
rum & ſanctior magiſque neceſſaria diſciplina eft, & 
auctoritas major, ita cum eorum quoque ignorantia & 
putidiſſimis ineptiis commiſſus, vitam ac omnes fortunas 
ſuas in ultimum pene diſcrimen adduxit (25). He was (25) Id. ibid. 
preſent at a Lent ſermon; preached by a Franciſcan | 
(26) at Naples, he was one of the auditory, I ſay, (25) His name 
when the Monk took for his text the Apoſtles Creed. 7 3 
And having obſerved the preacher to affirm that St — 
Peter ſaid; I believe in God the Father Almighty, that 
St Andrew added, Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
and that the other Apoſtles furniſhed the reſt of the 
articles in their turn; after the ſermon was ended, OT 
he aſked Angelillus Campanus (27), whether there were (27) He was | 
any authors who related that the Creed was compoſed 8 to the 
in this manner? Campanus anſwered, that he had 
never met with it in any book, and that this Monk 
was the only perſon whom he ever heard aver that 
St Jerom was born at Rome. They made him a viſit, 
and aſked him where he had read that this holy Father 
was a Roman. Several affirm it, replied he, but who _ 
denies it? Valla laughed at this incongruity (28), for (28) Primum 
it is he that affirms, who ought to produce his evi- ny * 
dence, and eſpecially when required; and others are . 
not to name thoſe who deny it. Yet he did not fail ſius deberet oſten - 
to obſerve to the preacher, that St Jerom makes him- dere qui negaret, 
ſelf a native of a town in Dalmatia, © Hierony- & non ipſe qui 
mus ipſe non ſe Romanum dicit, ſed Pannonium _ 8 
© aut Dalmatam ex oppido Stridone (29). - - - Ferom e Pp = 
« himſelf does not ſay he was born at Rome, but at Stri- 4 
* don in Pannonia, or Dalmatia” Some, anſwered (2g) Id. ib: 
the Monk, ſay he was a Roman, and others, that he 
was a Dalmatian. There were two faults in this 
anſwer. Could any witneſs worth hearing be oppoſed (30) Cognitz ho. 
to St Jerom himſelf? And after all, ought he not to gf: hee 
have named his evidence? Valla finding the ignorance ultra noluit in- 
and obſtinacy of the man left that ſubject t (39); and fare, Id. ib. pag. 
proceeded to the queſtion, congerning the Creed. m_ 955. 

groun 


(31) Vehementer 
in Vallam velut 
impium homi- 
nem & Chriſtia- 
nz rei Ecclehz- 
que koſtem ex- 
or ſus eſt ſtoma- 
chari. Id. ibid. 


farther. He obeyed, 
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V ALLA 


he made too great a ſhew of his wit and learning, which he diſplayed with more pride 
and oftentation in the converſation of learned men, than in his works [F]. This is the 
character of thoſe who aim at being paid on the ſpot, and are willing to be the witneſſes 


of the admiration they aſpire after. 


He embrac 


Epicurus's opinion with reſpect to the 


ſovereign good [G], but ſo rectified as to render it agreeable to the principles of Chri- 
ſtianity. He was an exceſſive admirer of Quintilian, and affected to deſpiſe Ariſtotle [H]. 
Ic is faid that at table he once let fall this expreſſion, that he had arrows in his quiver 


ound have you, faid he, to aſſert that the Apoſtles 
ormed it by pieces? The Doctors of the Church, 
anſwered the Monk, have informed me ſo. Name 


them, replied he, cite them. I have already anſwered | 


you, faid he, and then growing very angry, he faid, 
that Valla was an impious man, and an enemy to the 
Chriſtian religion (31). Some days after he defamed 
him in a ſermon, and continued to inveigh againſt 
him ſo outrageouſly, that King Alphonſus was obliged 
to ſtop the torrent of his calumnies. Valla thinking 
he was challenged to diſpute with him, affixed to the 
great church all the propoſitions which he found cen- 
ured, and offered to maintain them againſt all oppo- 
nents. To this ſight he invited ſeveral ſpectators, and 
even the king's ſon. He prepared a very ſpacious 
hall: every body was very attentive on the iſſue of 
this affair, but Valla's enemies would hazard nothing : 
in order to ſtrengthen themſelves, they made intereſt 
at court that Valla might be forbidden to proceed any 

ba inſulted his adverſaries by a 
Latin diſtich, which he affixed to the door of the 
hall. | 


Rex pacis, miferans ſternendas Marte phalanges 
| ViRoris cupidum continuit gladium. 


We king foreſteing, what Naughter would be made, 
De widtor's eager ſword in pity ſtaid. 


After this they became fo incenſed that they uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours. either to have him condemned to 


death, or a perpetual impriſonment. They cited him 


before the Archbiſhop's Vicar-general. He appeared, 
and was ſurprized to ſee a numerous croud of Monks; 
for he never once ſuſpected that this intrigue was of 
that importance. He was aſked whether he did not 
believe that the Creed was compiled by the Apoſtles ? 
No, ſaid he, but by the Council of Nice, I ground 
myſelf on very ftrong reaſons. The Inquiſitor, who 
interrogated him, declared, that the anſwer was here- 


_ tical. Some letters were NN in which Valla 


corrected ſome errors, which by the negligence of the 
copiers had crept into the Pope's decrees, and it was 
urged againſt him, that this inſolence deſerved burn- 
ing. He perceived the danger, and proteſted that on 
all theſe heads he believed as the Church believed. 
They preſſed him to condemn and retract his writings; 


but he deſired that firſt they would pleaſe to ſhew 


(32) Id. ibid. 


(33) Tum Ale- 
ſanus Epi ſcopus 
ejuſdem Ordinis 


( Prædicatorum) 


manus ei injecit 
S tibi, inquit, 


homo ſceleſtiſſi me 


ſu perbia hic de- 


ponenda Ot, Id, ib. 


wherein he was miſtaken, otherwiſe they would plainly 
make it appear that they did not aim at the correction 
of his heart, but only at that of his tongue. Cur 
© Non potius vos docetis eſſe revocanda ? an mavultis 
oris mei quam animi emendationem ? quo enim 
pacto ego emendor, niſi id quod ore fateor, animo 
etiam ſentiam? Et quomodo ex animo ſentiam 
niſi ſententiam, quam ut veriſſimam hactenus 
tueor, vos falſi convincatis (32)? - - Why do not you 
rather ſhew me what ought to be retracted? Do you 
defire the correction of my tongue more than of my heart? 
For how can I amend, unleſs I believe in my heart 
ah I profeſs with my mouth? And how can I be- 
lieve in my heart, unleſi you prove to be falſe what 1 
* have hitherto maintained to be true? A Biſhop then 
laid hold on him, and cried out, Wicked wretch that 
thou art, thy pride muit be immediately abated (33). 
Valla repeated as before, I believe all that the Church 
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(34) Quidai, in- velieves. He was afterwards aſked what he thought of 


quit, Aleſanus, 
ad fidem iſta 
pertineant ? An 


ignoras ex illo 


the ten Categories. What, replied he, do they be- 
long to matters of Faith as the ten Commandments of 
the Divine Law? Why, replied they, ſhould they 


dogmate Dialecti- not belong to Religion? Are you ignorant that the 


corum de ſenſu 


Logical Doctrine, ſenſus diviſus, ſenſus compoſitus, 


diviſo & compo- ſerves to explain the moſt important controverſies in 


ſito graviſſimas 
in Theologia 


controverſias ex- 


plicari, Id. ibid. 


Theology (34) ? To ſhortenꝰ the diſpute, anſwered 

Valla, I declare, that though our holy Mother the 

Church knows nothing of the matter, yet I believe 
2 _ 


ſation . . 


againſt 


all that ſhe believes concerning it. Age, inquit Valla, 
rem compendii faciamus : etfi iſta mater Ecclefia ignoret, 
tamen idem de illis credo quod mater Eccleſia, They 
would have proceeded ; but the king having ſent 
people to protect Valla, they ſtopped there. 

I find two faults in this long relation of Boxhornius: 
one is, that he refers all theſe things to the year 1411, 
which is before the birth of Valla ; the other, that 
he cites no author. | | 

LF] He diſplayed with more pride . . in the conver- 
« . » than in his wworks.] Jovianus Pontanus 
makes this obſervation after having very much praiſed 
the modeſty of Pomponius Lætus. Contra vero, con- 


© tinues he (35), Laurentius Vallenſis, multz vir do- 


Ctrinæ, ingeniique in primis acuti, popularibus in 


congreſſibus, ac literatorum circulis oſtentandæ diſ- 


ciplinæ judicatus eſt fuiſſe ſtudioſior, ne dicam parum 
modeſtus, ut in 1is circulis multo appareret diligen- 
tior, quam in libris ipſis, quos ſcriptos reliquit. 
Cumque non pauca in Dialecticis adinveniſſet adver- 
ſus horum temporum artis ejus magiſtros, eo ſeſe 
efferebat, palam ut diceret, nullam eſſe Logicam præ- 
ter Laurentianam, - - On the other hand, Laurentius 
* Valla, a man of great learning and penetration, when 
© he was in public aſſemblies, and in company with 
learned men, was thought to be too forward, not to 
« ſay that he wanted modeſly, in ſhewing his learning, 
« fo that in thoſe companies he diſplayed it more than in 
* his books. And when he had found out ſeveral. things 
* in Logic againſi the maſters of that art in thoſe times, 
* he awas fo wain as to ſay in public, that there was no 
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Logic but the Laurentian.” | 
[G] He embraced Epicurus s opinion, with reſpect to 


the ſovereign good.] See his book de woluptate & vero 
bono, which was put into the Index as a book the 
reading of which is prohibited. See alſo the book, 
which he calls 4pologia pro ſe & contra calumniatores 
ad Eugenium quartum Pont. Maximum. Y ou will there 


find that he chiefly juſtifies what he had taught, that 


pleaſure is the ſovereign good. Defendit ſe ſuaque 


(35) Jov. Pon« 
tanus, de Ser. 


mone, lib. vi, 
cap. iv, Pag. 
1737. 


* ſcripta, & PRÆ uE quod voluptatem ſtatuerit 
* ſummum bonum, Virtutes ancillas eſſe voluptatis, 


* Prudentiam non a malitia, Nihil amari propter aliud, 
nec etiam propter ſe, Præſcientiam Dei non obſtare ar- 
bitrii libertati: Symbolum non factum eſſe ab apoſtolis 
« per particulas (36). He deſended himſelf and his auri- 
© tings, and PARTICULARLY what he had taught, 
« that pleaſure is the chief good, that the wirtues were 
* the handmaids of pleaſure, that prudence differed not 
from malice, that nothing was loved either for it's own 
* ſake, or that of another, that GO D's preſcience was 
* no obſtacle to free-awill, and that the Apoſtles did not 
© compoſe the Creed by pieces. | 

[H] He was an exceſſive admirer of Quintilian, and 
affected to deſpiſe Ariſtotle.] Voſſius furniſhes me with 
the comment I want on this head. I borrow it from 
that place where he attemps to prove that Ariſtotle is 
the greateſt maſter of Rhetoric that we can imitate. 


* 'Neque nos, adds he (37) aut Auſonii judicium mo- (37) Voſſus, & 
vet, qui Latinorum tantùm rationem habuit : aut Rhetorice mtu 


(46) Geſner. in 
Bibl. fel. 478. 


« Vallenſis (quamvis viri non minds de Rep. literaria ** conſtitution, 


* meriti, quam Camillus olim de Romana) elogium ter- 
ret: quia ille, nec in Fabio laudando modum inve- 
* nit, nec in Ariſtotele, Tullio, Priſciano, (& quo 
non, fi unum Fabium demas)? inſectando, ſæpe 
* habeat cauſſam. - - - Tam not moved at the judgment 
* of Auſonius, which only regards the Latins : nor does 
* the encomiums of Valla (tho' a man who deſerved no 
© leſs of the Republic of Letters, than Camillus formerly 
did that of Rome) tertify me; becauſe he obſerved no 
* bounds in extolling Quintilian, and frequently, without 
* cauſe, cenſured Ariſtotle, Cicero, Priſcian, and every 
* body elſe except Juintilian.“ The following words 
are remarkable: Videtur autem vir ille nimis quan- 
tum liberaliter Quinctilianum ſuſtuliſſe laudibus, 
quod videret Georgium Trapezuntium perpetuum 
* eſſe in hoc inceſſendo. Nam & lib. iv. Antidoti 


« (cribit, 


pag. 48. 


(33)? 


' ſays, 


atread 
fiteriq 
habere 
Chriſt 


639) 
ubi ſu} 


+ Lib 
mone. 


| Fol 
anni 1 


(40) 8 
ad an; 
ZUM, 1 


er. in 
78. 


ius, de 
natura 
tone, 
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is falſely accuſed of having ſtolen it [Z]. 


« ſcribit, ea de cauſsa fibi ſemeſtri integro cum Tra- 
« pezuntio fuiſſe contentionem ; neque in gratiam cum 
« eo rediiſſe, niſi chm is publice docendi provinciam 
« defineret. - - ut he ſeems to have loaded Quintilian 
« avith ſuch immoderate praiſes, becauſe he found Georgius 
© Trapezuntius continually attacked him. For in the 
« fourth book of his Preſervative he writes, that upon 
« that account he maintained a diſpute with Trapezuntius 
« for fix months together : and was never reconciled to 
« him, till he laid down his office of teaching in public.“ 
I believe, with Voſſius, that the ſpirit of contradi- 
ction hurried Laurentius Valla to this exceſs of admi- 
ration of Quintilian : he had an adverſary who conti- 
nually declaimed againſt this Rhetorician, he wanted 
no other reaſon to eſpouſe the contrary party. In his 
Logic he depreſſes as much as he could the authority of 
Ariſtotle. _ | | 
[1] It is faid that he once let fall this expreſſion ; 
that he had arrows in his quiver againſt the Meſſiah him- 
felf.] We are told that he uttered this blaſphemy to 
Antonius Panormita. This was doubtleſs whiſpered 
g 1 Pontanus in his ear (38), and not ſpoke ſo loud that all at the 
(3 ; 1; ve bave table could hear it. Panormita trembled with horror, 
aeady ſeen, pro- and would no more ſpeak to him. Taceo, ſaith 


fterique ?ALAM Vaſſius (39), quod neque in Chriſtum (horrendum !) 
habere ſe quoquein 


eee ſpicula ſibi deeſſe dicebat; ut quidem ſcripſit Jovi- 

Chriſtun picust © anus Pontanus +: & ante eum Poggius ſecund4 in 

(0) Voſſius, * Vallam Invectiva +, ubi exprobrat, quod hoc in 

ubi ſupra. * convivio dixerit Antonio Panormitz : qui propte- 

© rea exhorruerit, & alloquio ulterins dignum nega- 

+ Lib. 1. de ſer- © rit. 1 paſs by (his expreſſion, that he had arrows 
mone. c 


(O horrible I) againſt CHRIST himſelf : as Fo- 
| Fol. 87. edit: * ovianus Pontanus writes, and before him Poggius, in his 
anni 1513. « ſecond Invetive againſt Valla, where he upbraids him 
| « avith having ſaid this io Antonius Panormita, who trem- 

© bled with horror, and would talk no more to him. Spon- 

(aal Sende danus (40) has not forgot this, after having told us that 
a! apr. 1447, this Critic ſpared neither St Auguſtin, St Jerom, nor 
num, 10, Boetius. We may add, that he had no mercy on 
Thomas Aquinas. *© His ſtile is too free, cenſuring 

© too ſeverely the faults of Remigius, Thomas Aquinas, 
and ſome other writers, who preſumed to comment 
on St Paul (according to him) without any know- 
© ledge of the Greek tongue. He rejects as an idle 
© tale what is commonly ſaid of that Apoſtle appear- 
ing to Thomas Aquinas, and aſſuring him that no 
man fo well underſtood his Epiſtles as himſelf. If 


* this had been true, ſaith he, he had not failed to 


t Laur. Vall. give him notice of his faults, I Peream niſi id com- 
Not. in Epiſt. I. mentitium: Nam cur eum Paulus non admonuit erratorum 
2 cap. ic, ſuorum (41) He ſeveral times injudiciouſly repre- 
8 hended the Popes, as when he accuſed Celeſtin IV 
(41) Simon, Ii. Of being a Neſtorian. Father Theophilus Ray naud 

flvire Critique loads him with invectives on this account (42). 
des Commenta- LX ] Theſe verſions are not good. | Let us ſee what 
a 2 Huetius ſuppoſes that Caſaubon thought of them. 
85 5 br Annis ab hinc ducentis Herodotum & Thucydidem 
pax. 483. * Latinis literis exponebat Laurentius Valla, in ea bene 
* & eleganter dicendi copia, quam totis voluminibus 
(42) Theophil, * explicavit, inelegans tamen, & pene barbarus ; Græ- 
K A. 32 cis ad hoc literis leviter tinctus, ad auctorum ſen- 
derte i, cap, v, tentias parum attentus, oſcitans ſæpe, & alias res 
pag. n. 16, 17, aàgens, dem apud eruditos decoxit (43). - - About 
two hundred years ago, Laurentius Valla tranſlated 
(43) Huetius, de © Herodotus and Thucydides into Latin: but tho the ori- 
— ö g inals are aurit ſo elegantly, yet his verſion is inelegant 
Tm. 218. 4 almoſt barbarous. He was little acquainted with 
the Greek, unattentive to the ſenſe of his authors, often 
< negligent and careleſs, and thereby loft his credit with 

© the learned.” | 

LL] 4s his book of Elegancies . . . . proves: He is 
falſely accuſed of having ſtolen it.] This book hath been 
printed a great many times. He ſays in the epiſtle 
dedicatory that it was publiſhed, without his order 
or conſent, This epiſtle dedi was inſcribed 
to Tortellius, Chamberlain to Nicolas V. It is 
without any date, notwithſtanding which one may 
lee = 2 written in that Pope's time. In thoſe 
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againſt the Meſſiah himſelf [7]. He did not underſtand Greek well enough to unde. 

take, as he did, the tranſlation of Thucydides, Herodotus, and Homer's lliad : theſe 

verſions are not good [X], but his notes on the New Teſtament are not amiſs. See 

what Mr Simon faith of them (F). He was much more learned in Latin than in Greek, % n dag. 
as his book of Elegancies compared with his verſions of Thucydides, Fc. proves: He ce de 


Critical Hiſtory 


J. Ludovicus Vives praiſes him for a thing of the Commen- | 
which deſerves to be known [M]. Mr Varillas hath committed ſeveral errors [NV]. 


tators on the 
New Teſtament, 


days it was very difficult to collect ſo many obſerva- 
tions: It required a vaſt ſtudy, and a ſtrong genius. 
The great ſucceſs of this book vexed the author's ene- 
mies, and moved them to ſay that he appeared in 
borrowed feathers, and that the piece was really a 
production of Aſconius Pedianus. This calumny, 
which at the bottom very much redounded to Valla's 
glory, met with no credit. Voſſius was very much 
in the right to call it impudent: Admodum per- 
frictæ frontis fuiſſe neceſſe eſt, qui, cum Laurentit 
Vallenſis Elegantiarum libros in honore eſſe dolerent, 
in vulgus ſparſere, eos jam olim in Germania fuiſſe 
* repertos, quodque ſcripti eſſent literis fugientibus ac 
* fatiſcentibus vix certis cognitum indiciis tandem fu- 
iſſe, Aſconii Pediani eſſe opus: cujus calumniz me- 
* minit Mariangelus Accurſius in diatribarum fuarum 
defenſione, cui Teftzdo nomen fecit (44). - - - - Thoſe (44) Voſfius, de 
men muſt have been ⁊ery impudent, who, being vexed Hiſt. Latinis, 
that Valla's book of Elegancies was eſteemed, gave out, lib. i, cap. xxvii, 
that it had been found long before in Germany, and Pos. 7 I 
that becauſe it was not writ in a fair hand, it as Mari 4 
at laſt with difficulty diſcovered to be the performance Accurſius. 
* of Aſconius Pedianus; which calumny is mentioned by 
* Mariangelus Accurſius in the defence of his diſſertations 
© zntituled Teſtudo. ö 

[M] Ludbwicus Viwes praiſes him for a thing, which 
deſerves to be known.) Notwithſtanding Valla's great 
diligence in diſcovering the propriety of terms, and 
teaching it his readers, yet he ſpared his pains when 
he met with an obſcene word, and ſeemed rather to 
deſire that its meaning ſhould remain unknown. This 
Vives with a great deal of reaſon approves. © Bene 
Laurentius Valla de verbo quodam obſcœno, igno- 
rari malo quam me docente ſciri (45). - - Lau- (45) Lud. Vives 
« rentius Valla ſaid wwell concerning an obſcene ward, I de tradendis Diſ- 
ad rather it ſhould remain unknown than be made ciplinis, #6. iii, 
* known by my means.” ns * 
LV] Mr Varillas hath committed ſeveral errors.] I. | 
He faith (46) that Laurence Valla, jnding no longer (46) Varillas, 
any body to cenſure in the court of Rome, went to that Anecdotes de 
of Naples. This is a double miſtake, he hath ill Florence, Pag. 
tranſlated his original, and advanced a thing, that has „ 
but little truth in it. The Latin which Varillas 
tranſlates, ſignifies that Laurentius Valla finding nothing 
at the Pope's court which pleaſed him, went to that of 


GG. c G $8. 8%: - 


Alphonſus King of Naples (47). Is this to ſay, bat (4) Quod ahi 


he found no longer any body to cenſure in the court of in aula Pontificis 


Rome? Doth not this rather inſinuate the contrary, ſibi placeret Nea- 


that there remained yet a great many to cenſure ? 26% ad _ 
For when every thing in a court diſpleaſes, the ſub- um ee © 


contulit. Fowius, 


ject of cenſure is not exhauſted. We may take it 1 
for granted that a perſon of Valla's humour could 
never leave Rome for want of objects on which to 
employ his „ becauſe all that could be ſaid 
againſt that court Had already been ſaid. II. Valla did 
not offer to «write the hiftory of the moſt illuſtrious events 
of Naples : But he wrote the Hiſtory of Ferdinand 
King of Caſtile and Arragon, the Father of Alphon- 
ſus King of Naples. Here are two faults more; Paul | 
Jovius's Latin ill tranſlated (48), and a falfity in the (48) Apud quem 
fact itſelf. III. There is a great deal of exceſs in the (A/fonſum regen) 
judgment Varillas paſſes againſt that book of Valla. _ bellis in 
He wrote it . . . . with fo little ſucceſs, they are his 81 . 
own words, that his adverſaries had room enough to re- ſtoria ſal 
proach his falling into all the faults which he had cen- eſt. Id. ib. 
ſured in others. He commits a third time the two 
errors, Which I have 8 Paul 333 

ſaith no ſuch thing, it is utterly falſe that DOTY 
— Valla in ar Jn this book, was guilty of = boy N 
all the barbariſms with which he charges other au- minime videri 
thors. IV. No body believes, though Mr Varillas's Poffit qui czteris 
aſſures it, that Laurentius Valla exiled himſelf from organ trags. 
the court of Naples, becauſe this-work was lighted. 2 ibid, 
He had other and more ſevere diſgraces (50), which 
forced him to leave that court. V. It is very ridi- (50) See, above, 
culous to imagine that this learned man's mother made the remark [D]/ 
his epitaph. It is true we find theſe words in the in- 
ſcription on his tomb, Catharina mater filio pientiſſimo 

K pioſuit 


ſupra, 2. 30. 


fol. 273+ 


* 9 a E 
75 


438 


bell, but according to the ſtyle of epitaphs, this 
imports no more, than that his mother — his 
tomb to be erefted. And allowing this falſe prin- 
ciple of Varillas, we may eaſily believe that ſeveral 
perſons who never underſtood one Latin word ; have 
written very fine epitaphs in that language ; for we 

| find a great many under which we read maæſtiſima 
Re conjux or mater, or filia poſuit, or mœſtiſimi filii po- 
(51) A groſs ferunt. VI. As one fault often introduces another, 
2 os Mr Varillas falls into a freſh miſtake; for beliey- 
mo be taken in ing that Laurentius Valla's mother made her ſon's 
this ſenſe, a- epitaph, he avers that zo body wwould fave her that 
— = intire zrouble, VII. — ge. he faith of Valla, that he 
ang ve an ill example in the commonwealth of learning, 
22 mY 0 75 publiſhing firſt (51) intire books FA 9 — 
liſhed by Lauren- recri minations, I refer him to Mr de Larroque, who 
tius Valla, hath ſhewed him ( ö 2) that St Gregory Nazianzen, 
and St Hilary publiſhed invectives, the one againſt 

the Emperor Julian, and the other againſt the Empe- 
ror Conſtantius. We may yet go higher, for though 
there is room to doubt whether Salluſt's invective 


apainſt Cicero, and that of Cicero againſt Salluſt, are 


(52) Larroque, 
preface to the 
Nouvelles Accu- 
ſations contre 


Mr Varillas. 


VALLA (Georce) a native of Piacenza. He was a phyſician and profeſſor 
of polite learning at Venice, and flouriſhed after the middle of the X Vth century (a). 
He was very well acquainted with the Greek and Latin tongues, and wrote ſeveral books 
of Phyſic and Literature [A]. He ſo irritated the Duke of Milan by his too impetuous 
zeal for the Trivulcian faction that the Duke perſecuted him, even to that degree as to 


(a) Claruit ſub 
Friderico III. 
juxta Tritte- 
mium verd ſub 
Maximiliano Ve- 
netiis A.C. 1494. 
Juſtus in Chro- 
nol, Medic. 
Merklinus, in 
Lindenio renovato, 
pag. 342. Konig 
places him in the 
year 1528, Mr 
Baillet, Fuge- 
mens des Sgavans, 
num, 909, ſup- 
poſes that he was 
alivein 1 541. 


cauſe him to be impriſoned at Venice (5). 


[4] He wrote ſeveral books of Phyfic and Litera- 
ture.) The titles of ſome of them are: De tuenda ſa- 
nitate per victum, & que ſecundum cujuſque naturam 
in victu ſequenda aut fugienda ſunt. De humani tor- 
poris partibus. De differentiis pulſuum. De corpo- 
ris commodis & incommodis. Univerſa medicine ex 
Gracis potiſſimum contrate libri ſeptem. It is obſerved 
in Lindenius renovatus, that the laſt tract is a part of 
that intituled expetenda & fugienda (1). We may 
add that our Valla tranſlated out of Greek Rhazis de 
Pefiilentia, Pſellus de victus ratione, Alexander Aphro- 
diſienſis de febrium caufis H differentiis, Nemeſius de 
Natura. hominis (2), and ſome others (3). It is to be 
obſerved that Huetius calls him a very bad tranſla- 
tor (4). The books of Literature compoſed by Valla, 


(1) Extant ope- 
ris ſui expetendo- 
rum & fugiendo- 
rum libri 24. 25. 
26. 27. 28. 29. 
30. Merc klinus, 
in Lindenio reno- 


wvato, Pag. 342. 


(2) 1d. hid, are either treatiſes of Grammar and Rhetoric, or 
(3) See Geſne- commentaries on ſome books of Tully, on Horace's 


Art of Poetry, on Juvenal, &c. He alſo commented 
on the ſecond book of Pliny : That work was printed 
at Venice in 1502, in 4to (F) and muſt needs be 
very ſcarce fince Father Hardouin &vuld not meet with 
it (5). But we muſt not forget his book de expeten- 
dis & fugiendis rebus: It is a ſort of Encyclopedia or 
body of all ſciences, of which Paul Jovius ſpeaks ſome- 


yus's Bibliotheca, 


(4) Nec felicius 
Georgio Valle 
labor ille ſucceſ- 
fit, nam & a 
Græcis diſſentit 


ſpe, & quæ aſ- what contemptibly ; for doubtleſs the words which 
r going to cite relate to this collection. Diſ- 
erti 0 44 — 


« ciplinas, literaſque omnes, uno ingenti volumine 


. ; laris In- . — * . 4 
ee wag, complexus, multa potius didicifle, quam in eo celeri 


terpret ibus, Page 


m. 221. See, * tranſcurſu perdiſcenda poſteris reliquiſſe videtur. 
below, Geſnerus's Quandoquidem coacervantis omnia, indefeſſeque ſeri- 
Words. 


© bentis, requiſitus ille Romanæ elocutionis ſpiritus 
< omnino defuerit, quo uno voluminum vita præclarè 
alitur, longiſſimẽque producitur (6). - - - - By com- 
« prizing all arts and ſcientes in one large volume, he 
« ſeems rather to have learned much himſelf, than to 
* have left much to be learned by poſterity, in fuch an 
*. hafly and precipitate manner. For whilſt he was cal- 
* lefting and writing every thing with indefatigable pains, 
© he wanted that neceſſary ſpirit of Roman elocution, by 
aubich alone the life if books is ſuſtained and prolonged.” 
John Peter Valla, the author's ſon, cauſed it 


oy 
ed, and very humbly acknowledged that the work was 
not 


{5) Vide Hardui- 
ni Præfation. in 
Plinium. 


(6) Paulus Jovius, 


in Elog, cap. 
exiii, P. 256. 


; (7) In Epiſtola 


nuncupatoria. : he makes ſeveral excuſes to the reade 

See Geſner, in (7) that death had d his father's putting his 

Biblioth. fo/, 273. laſt hand to it. This work is divided into forty-nine 
T | 


V.A Li: L. A. 


this confinement; but being tried was acquitted, and his poſt reſtored to him. 
not long enjoy it, a ſudden death hurry ing him out of the world ſoon after. He was juſt 
going out of his apartment in order to read his lecture; nothing ſtopped him but a natural * 27. 
neceſſity to go to the neceſſary houſe, where he expired in the ſame manner as Arius the 

Hereſiarch. His ſcholars waited a long while in the auditory, and were ſeized with 

great ſorrow [BI, when acquainted with the reaſon why he did not come. 
day to continue his explication of a paſſage in Cicero's Tuſculanæ Quæſtiones, 
cerns the immortality of the ſoul (c). Pierius Valerianus, who informs me of 


really the performance of thoſe authors whoſe names 
they bear, yet it is certain that they are older than 
Conſtantine's time. It cannot be ſaid that Varillas (53) They are 
intended only to ſpeak of Chriſtian writers; for the commonly print 
republic of letters of which he is ſpeaking doth not wr the ninth, 
exclude Pagan authors. But if we ſhould have the win: ut k 
complaiſance to confine ourſelves to the limits of 18 5 
Chriſtianity, we ſhould yet find other examples beſides (54) In the te. 
thoſe mentioned by Mr Larroque. Have we not two mark [B], f 
works full of invectives, written by Ruffinus againſt 8 article VER. 
St Jerom (5 3)? I elſewhere (54) mention an invective Wade 
written in the very age of Laurentius Valla, but before (55) Vari 
he thought of writing his. And Petrarch who pre- ubi Trax | 2 
ceded him one hundred years, did not he write in- 167. 
vectives againſt a Phyſician? VIII. It is not true 
that Laurentius Valla praiſed. no Grammarian of his (56) Candidug 
time befides Candidus December (55). This is to be Proms KD 
guilty of the ſame fault a fourth time; for the fact tein, 
is utterly falſe, and he hath very ill tranſlated his actiſſima nk 
original (56). Paul Jovius's words tend to the praiſe Grammaticy,, 
of December without excluding any other Gramma- 2 Jeviut, 
_ wv, Pre 26 


e endured the moſt grievous hardſhips in (4) Pena vs. 
He did lerianus, de Lite- 


ratorum Infelici- 
tate, /'6, i, pap, 


He was that 
which con- (e) Taken from 
this parti- Picrius Valeri- 
cular nus, ibid. | | 

* 


books or ſeven weeks. It was very much criticized (8) Sorel, de k 
by Sorel (8). Geſner obſerves that George Valla bor- Perfection de 
rowed ſeveral things from the Greeks without owning & mg ag. 
it. Nos ſane obſervavimus Georgium Vallam 4 ©?” 
* Grzcis permulta diſſimulanter eſſe mutuatum, & non (9) Geſn, uli 
© pauca perperam in Latinum ſermonem tranſtulifle (9). fora 
© - - - 1 have obſerved that George Valla borrowed very 

© much from the Greeks without owning it, and tranſlated 

* ſeveral things inte Latin very wretchedly.” He then 
deſerves to be put into the liſt of Plagiaries. 

[(S) A copy of this edition paſſed through my 
hands at an auction, a little above a year ago: and 
e Peter Valla, the ſon of George, cauſed the ſame 

ok. to be a 7 in Folio, likewiſe at Venice, and 
alſo in 1502 by Simon Bevilaqua, with other works 
of his father, and particularly his Commentationes in 
Ptolomei Quadripartitum, not mentioned by Mr Bayle. 
As for the reſt, two copies of this edition are in the 
King's library at Berlin. Rem. CRIT.] 

[3] Hrs ſcholars . . . . . were ſeized with great ſor- 
row.] The following citation is longer than the text 
requires, but I ſhall ſtill venture to inſert it to ſhew 
what eſteem Valla's ſcholars had for him. Haud ita 
* multo poſt cam mane ſummo paratus eſſet conferre 
ſe ad auditorium, ubi tunc 'Tuſculanas Ciceronis 
quæſtiones prælegebat, deque animæ immortalitate 
vehementiſſimè, doctiſſimèque quotidie diſſerebat, 
dum interim corpori vacaturus excrementa cibi de- 
jecit, animam etiam morte ſubitaria exhalavit. Nos 
qui quotidie ad admirandam hominis doctrinam ſub 
matutinum crepuſculum conveniebamus, non prius 
tali nos doctore defraudatos intelleximus, quam hora 
proſitendi fruſtra elapſa certos, qui moræ cauſam 
ſciſcitarentur, domum ejus delegavimus, qui rede- 
untes gymnaſium noſtrum præter omnium ſpem, 
quia, nullum malæ valetudinis incommodum præ- 3 
ceſſerat voce illa erudita ſpoliatum, atque orbatum (10) Piers 1. 
renunciaverunt (10). - - - Not long after, as be was ar infect 
ready to go one morning early to his auditory, re , j, 27) 28. 
he then explained Ciceros Tuſculan queſtions, and abith 
great learning and force of argument read lectures every. 
day on the immortality of the foul, he went aſide 10 
caſe nature, and in the mean time died ſuddenly. Me 
who came every morning betimes to attend his admi- 
rable li ens knew nothing of our great toſs, till wo 
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cular, makes very judicious refle&tions on this kind of death ICI. 


« hour of teaching being elapſed, ave ſent ſome perſons to 
« his houſe to inquire the reaſon of his not coming; and 
« upon their return they acquainted us with the melan- 
© choly news of his death, which auas a great furprize 
« to us all, becauſe he had had no manner of illneſs 
Before. I, | | 

[C] Pierius Valerianu .... makes very judicious 
reflexions on this kind of death.) He firſt obſerves that 
ſome may think George Valla's dying without any 
ſickneſs to be a great happineſs. He afterwards faith 
that according to the Chriſtian doctrine, ſudden death 
ought to be looked on as a misfortune. He then ob- 
ſerves that according to Philoſophy this accident and 
all others, which do not depend on us, ought not to 
paſs for evils. Finally, he would have us believe that 
Valla's manner of death was a 2 ſince it was 
not preceded by pains and uneaſineſs. Erunt qui genus 
hoc mortis inter mortalium felicitates enumerabunt, quippe 
nullo dolore previo, nullogue mortis metu ſtatim exani- 
Nos tamen ex Chriſtiane pietatis inſtitutis mi- 
ſerrimum hoc exiſti mamus, ex Philoſophie verò præceptis, 
neque quidem calamitates alias, quæ alterius, non noſtri 
juris ſunt, mala exiſtimo; ſed erit ſuper hoc alias diſſe- 
rendi locus. At fuerit felix Valla, quia cruciatu nullo, 
nulliuſque rei anxius è vita migravit : nobis cert? ejus 
diſcipulis calamitaſa fuit hominis mors, quibus eruditionis 
ſue tam triſte defiderium reliquit (11). All this is very 


| juſt ; for the tormenting pains of a diſeaſe of fifteen 


days, and the languiſhing weakneſs of a long diſtem- 
per, reduce a man to a miſerable ſtate naturally ſpeak- 


ing. He is incapable of enjoying either forbidden or 


lawful pleaſures ; he ſuffers in body and mind ; his 


members render him ſenſible of ſeveral uneaſineſſes; 
his reaſon is enfeebled ; he is peeviſh, he is afraid of 
death, and cannot think of the approach of this Kin 

of terrors without horror. A ſudden death ſpares al 
this, and ought therefore to paſs for a great happi- 
neſs, unleſs we reflect on the goſpel-principles. W here- 
fore Pierius Valerianus very judiciouſly inſerted this 
exception. Chriſtianity teaches us that a ſinner ſhall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven without repen- 
tance : and experience convinces us that all men are 
ſinners. According to theſe principles we ought to 
look upon ſudden death as a very great evil, ſeein 

the dead perſon hath not had ſufficient time to humble 
himſelf before Go p, and implore his mercy through 
the merits of Jesus CHRIST. Now a man, who 
preſents himſelf an impenitent ſinner before the throne 
of Go p, can expect nothing but eternal damnation. 
This is the Chriſtian doctrine. It is in vain to alledge 
that a man predeſtinated to ſalvation, cannot die im- 
penitent, ſuppoſe his death never ſo ſudden ; and that 
a reprobate cannot die penitent though his death is 
preceded by a tedious ſickneſs: it is in vain, I ſay, 
to alledge this; for this reflexion will not ſatisfy the 
ſcruples of thoſe who reaſon in this manner, wiz. a 
man predeſtinated to ſalvation always reconciles him- 
ſelf to Go p before his death; thoſe who die ſudden- 
ly have no time to reconcile themſelves to Go p; 
they are not therefore predeſtinated to falvation, I 
own it would be raſh to aſſert the minor of this ſyl- 


| logiſm as a certain truth; but after all it is the moſt 


ſpecious argument againſt the adyantage which ſeveral 


pretend to find in a ſudden death. They do not fail 


to obſerve that diſeaſes are very often great obſtacles 


into Latin verſe, but death prevented his compleating that: work: (a). 


i Except above 
tg bundred verſes 
at the end. See 

Voſlivg, de Poet, 
, Pag. 80. 


to repentance, either becauſe they deprive us of our 
ſenſes and judgment, or becauſe they ſo much en- 
feeble our reaſon, and memory, that we are not very 
well qualified to reflect on the goſpel truths, or to 
make a good uſe of the exhortations of a-Divine, or 
in fine, becauſe when they prove long and lingering 


VALLA (NicoLas) Doctor of the Civil-Law, and Canon of St Petet's 


they occaſion complaints and murmurs. This dif- 
poſition leads directly to impenitence, and hardneſs of 
heart, and ſometimes to impiety itſelf. Though we 
ſhould agree to all this, yet we may very juſtly aſſert 
that diſeaſes moſt commonly produce a better effect. 
So that to pronounce George Valla's death happy, it 
ought not to be conſidered according to. the Chriſtian 
principles, but looked on with the eyes of Auguſtus. 
In the judgment of that Emperor, that was the hap- 
py death which was preceded by no pain; he deſired 
ſuch a death for himſelf and his friends. He found 
herein what good men find in the death of the juſt, 
that is, the object of his wiſhes. He obtained al- 
moſt what he deſired. * Sortitus exitum facilem & qua- 
lem ſemper optaverat. Nam fere quoties audiſſet 
* cito ac nullo cruciatu defunctum quempiam ſibi & 
© ſuis evfaraciay fimilem (hoc enim & verbo uti ſo- 


© lebat) precabatur (12). - - - He obtained an eaſy death, {12) Sueton. in | 
and ſuch as he had ahways wiſhed for. For whenever Auguſto, cap. c. 


* he heard that any one died ſuddenly, and without pain, 
he prayed that ſuch @ good and eaſy death (wvhich was 
* the expreſſion he commonly uſed) might happen to him- 
© ſelf and his friends” Cæſar, whoſe fon he was by 
adoption, was of the ſame opinion. He deſpiſed the 
lazy death of Cyrus mentioned by Xenophon, and 
nothing ſeemed to him preferable to leaving the world 
unexpectedly. * Illud plane inter omnes fere conſtitit, 
© talem ei mortem pene ex ſententia obtigiſſe. Nam 


6 


ultima valetudine mandaſſe quædam de funere ſuo, 


aſpernatus tam lentum mortis genus, ſubitam ſibi ce- 
* leremque optaverat. Et pridie quam occideretur in 
ſermone nato ſuper cœnam, apud M. Lepidum, 
* quiſnam eſſet finis vitæ commodiſſimus, repenti- 


o 


& quondam cum apud Xenophontem legiſſet, Cyrum 


num inopinatumque prætulerat (13). - - All agree, (14) Soeton. in 
that his death was ſuch as he had deſired. For when Cæſare, cap. 
© he read in Xenophon that Cyrus, in his laſt illneſs, xv". 


© gave directions concerning his funeral, he deſpiſed ſuch 
* a lingering death, and wiſhed for a quick and ſudden 
one. And the day before he wwas filled, as he was at 
* dinner with M. Lepidus, a queſtion being ſtarted, what 
« fort of death is moſt eligible, he declared that-he pre- 
« ferred that which is ſudden and unexpected. Heſiod 
reckons it amongſt the prerogatives of the golden 
age that men then died in the arms of ſleep. One of 
our Critics has blamed Ovid for omitting this privilege 
in his deſcription of the felicities of that age. Mr Me- 
nage remembered this cenſure, when he ſaid that his 


father died in that manner. His words are: At 


verò cum dormiturus caput in cervical inclinaſſet, 
© ecce tibi confeſtim exanimatus eſt. Dictum eſt ſenis 
« Aſcrzi, aurea ætate mortales quaſi domitos ſomno 
* interiifle : quam rem optimam, ut hoc te obiter 
© doceam 3 neque enim te docendi occaſionem ullam 
« prztermittere debere mihi videor; in optimi illius 
ſæculi deſcriptione omittere Pelignum Vatem non 
« debuiſſe, rectè a julio Scaligero animadverſum. Eo 
* igitur modo placido & quieto parens meus fato fun- 
« (tus eſt (14). - - But as be laid his head upon the 
« pillow in order to fleep, he immediately expired, Heſiod 
« ſays, that in the golden age men died as if overwhelmed 
* with fleeþ: which happineſs, by the way, far I ought 
© to omit no opportunity of inſtrufting-you, is not mentioned 
« by Ovid in the deſeription of that golden age, as Fulius 
Scaliger rightly obſerves. It awas in that calm and quiet 
* manner my father died.” You ſee plainly that his taſte 
and that of Scaliger the father (15) were agreeable to 
that of Auguſtus. They would willingly have applied 
to them who died thus, the proverb, Le bien leur vient 


en dormant, -.- - Happineſs, comes to them in their Heep. 


See the remark [F] of the article REGIUS. 


Church at Rome, lived in the XVth century. He undertook to tranſlate Homer's Iliad 


What he had 


already tranſlated was printed after his death in the year 1474, and reprinted in 1541 % 
: Es 8 


(14) Ægidius 
Menagius, in 
Vita Guillelmi 
Menagii, Pag. 
76, 77. 


(15) In his re- 
mark upon the 
paſſage quoted by 
me, Menage 
ſpeaks thus : 
Theſe are the 
words of Fulius 
Scaliger, in the 
eighth chapter of 
the fifth book de 
Poetica. Omiſit 
autem illud He- 
ſiodi, longè op- 
timum in hac 
ætate, Ovijoxov 
3" 6 dv d- 
unnivel Ie 
paſſage of Hejied 
is in his Ep 
«al HRipal. 


(a) Set Voſfus, 
de Pott. Lat. 
pag. 80. 


[4] Phat he bad already tranſlated was printed in the books of the Iliad, and a ſmall portion of the xikth. (2) Vi. the 1ſt, 
Jar 1474, and reprinted in 1541.) The firſt of theſe To the ſecond: edition were added Joſeph Ifcan's fix 
2 was made at Rome, and was neither known books de Bello Trano, ànd the tranſlation of four 


books of Homner (2) in Lati verſe by Olpe (3) 


- 
: 
$ L ö 
„ \ 


Geſner or his abridgers, it contains the iid, ivth, 


vth, Xiiith (1), aviiith, xxth, id, axiiidand' xxivch 


[B] He 


2d, gth, and 
Toth, of the Iliad. 
Veſſius, ibid. 


Taken 
Pos, wt. 


3 
F 21 
| oY 

i} 

1 

1 

ja 
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(4) Pierius Va- 
ler. de Litterat. 
Infel. lib. ii, pag. 
55. 


(a) See Paſquier, 
Recherch. de la 
France, ltr, ix, 
ch. xxxix, Pag. 

M, 902, 


(1) Quenſtedt, 

de Patriis Viror. 
illuſtrium, pag. 
295» 


VALLA VALLE VALLE'E. 


We have alſo his Latin verſion of a poem of Heſiod (6), and two letters in Elegiac 
verſe. He died very young [B] in 1473 (c). His father LALIUS VALLA (4), 


Doctor of Law, was Conſiſtorial Advocate (e). 


(5) That which is intituled E nai Ha fpa, Opera & Dies. This tranſlation is in Epic verſe, and was dedicated to Pius II. 
See Geſnerus, in Bibliot h. fol. 524+ (e) Konig, Biblioth. pag. 828, where be obſerves that bis epitaph is to be found at pag. 
117, of Fabricius's Roma. (d) Or de Valle, (e) Voſſius, ibid. 5 


[BI He died wery hpousg.] This Voſſius doth not 
mention, but we find it in Pierius Valerianus. In- 
© ter Romanos autem, /aith he (4), paucis ante an- 
nis non ignobilis fuit Nicolaus Valla, ſummæ juve- 
nis eruditionis, Græcis, Latiniſque literis apprime 
doctus, qui quidem adoleſcens admodum ad Homeri 
ſublimitatem eleganti Latini carminis facilitate czpe- 
« rat aſpirare. Is tamen nondum alterum a vigeſimo 
© egreſſus annum fati quadam inclementia eruditorum 
* omnium ſpei ſurreptus eft, - - - A few years ago 
© Nicolas Valla was in great reputation at Rome, be- 
© ing a young man of great learning, and perfecth ſilled 
© in Greek and Latin. When he was but a lad, he at- 


© tempted to imitate Homer" s ſublimity in elegant and fluent 

* Latin verſe. Before he wwas quite twenty-one years of 

* age he was ſnatched away by cruel fate to the ſorrow 

© of all learned men. What occaſions ſome difficulty 

is that Valerianus, who wrote in Clement the feventh's 

time (5), ſaith, that a few years before Valla died at (5) See bis Jag 
the age of twenty-one. If we go to the rigour of Rr Infe. 
exactneſs, this doth not very well ſuit a perſon, who ng pi 8 
dedicated a Poem to Pius II. Obſerve that I here : 
conſider the particular ways, by which Valerianus 

commonly expreſſes himſelf in the tract which I 

cite, 


VALLA (NicoLas) in French du Val, Counſellor in the Parliament of 
Paris (a), and afterwards in the Parliament of Rennes, is the author of a Civil-Law 


book [A] which is pretty much eſteemed. 


He flouriſhed in the XVth century. He 


mentions his ſon-in-law James Capel, who was Counſellor in the parliament of Bre- 
tagne (b). Konig, confounds him with Nicholas Valla, who is the ſubje& of the pre- 
ceding article (c), It is not improbable that our du Val was the Counſellor of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, who was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm in the famous Mercuriale of 1559, 
and by flight avoided the danger which threatned him (4). Thuanus calls him Nicolaus 


Valla (e). 


(5) Nicolaus Valla, de Rebus dubiis, Tract᷑. viii, circa fin, pag, m. 136. (e) Konig. Biblioth. pag, 828, wwhere be aſcribes 
to Nicolas Valla, the tranſlator of Hęſiod, who died at Rome in 147 3, the treatiſe de Rebus dubiis. (4) Thuan, {b, æxii, 


Pag. m. 453. (e) Id. ibid. pag. 452. 5 
[ 4] He is author of a Civil Law-book.) The title 


of it is: De Rebus dubiis & queſtionibus in jure con- 


© troverſis Tractatus XX. I make uſe of the fifth edi- 
tion at Arnheim, 1638, in 4to. | | 


VALLE (RoLanvpus a) an Italian Civilian, lived in the XVIth century. He 
was not born at Caſalmaggiore in the Milaneze, as ſome have believed, but at Caſal in 
Montferrat [A]. He wrote many books, whereof ſeveral editions have been printed 
in Italy, France, and Germany [BJ. His Latin ſtile is very mean, and has nothing 


[4] He was not born at Caſalmaggiore in the Mi- 
laneze, as ſome have believed, but at Caſal in Montfer- 
rat.] Quenſtedt, who is not ignorant that he was Pa- 
tritius Caſalenſis, Eques & Primarius Montisferrati Se- 
nator, - - A nobleman of Caſal, knight, and chief ſe- 
ator of Montferrat ; (theſe are the titles he takes at the 
beginning of his works) imagines falſely that he was 
of Caſalmaggiore, and places him amongſt thoſe illu- 
ſtrious men whom the Milaneze has produced (1). I 
ſhall here give a convincing proof of his error, and 
which, by the way, will inform us of the miſerable 
condition that Montferrat was reduced to by the war in 
1551. Practicus Papien . . . . dicit ſe hanc quæ- 
© ſtionem habuiſſe in PATRIA MEA MonTis- 


„ FERRAT1, (quæ hodierna die, quæ eſt dies 27 


(2) Roland, 3 


Valle, in Tracta- 
tu de lucro dotis, 
AH. xxvi, 
pag. 96, Edit. 

Colon. 1599. 


(a) Taken from 
La Croix du 
Maine, ag. 
126. Renatus de 
la Barre, at the 
beginning of his 
Notes upon No- 
vatianus de Tri- 
nitate, ſays tbat 
man was called 
Bellum Vallen- 
ſem, That 1s, 
handſome Vallte» 


« Septemb. Anni 1551, eſt multùm infceliciflima pro- 
< pter bellorum tumultus, tot tantaſque hoſpitationes 
* militum, quz adeo intolerabiles ſunt quod coguntur 
© nedum pauperes, verum etiam & nobiles & divites 
© omnem ſubſtantiam viliſſimo pretio vendere, ac de- 
« relinquere patriam, & in externas Provincias ſe con- 
* ferre) qui movetur (2). - - Practicus Papien. . . . 


« ſays that he treated this queſtion, I My COUNTRY 


of that politeneſs which was already introduced among the Civilians, 


© of MONTFERRAT, which at this day, that is 
© the 27th of September 1551, is by far the moſt miſe- 
* rable of all countries, becauſe of the confuſion of war, 
© and the frequent and heavy quartering of ſoldiers, which 
© is ſo intolerable, that not only the poor, but the noble 
© and rich are forced to ſell all their ſubſtance for a meer 
© trifle, and to leave their native country, and go into 
foreign parts. | 
[B] He wrote many books, wheredf ſeveral editions 
had been printed, in Italy. . . . and Germany.] His 
treatiſe De lucro dotis, printed at Venice, in the year 
1567, and 1584, was reprinted at Cologn, in 1559, 
in 8vo; as alſo his treatiſe ds Inventarii Confectione, 
which had been publiſhed at Venice in 8vo, in the 
year 1573, and 1584. His Counſels quibus graves 
præcipuæ Furis Controverfie, de Fure in Regnis, Prin- 
cipatibus, Ducatibus, Comitatibus, Marchionatibus, & 5 
Feudis acguirendo vel amittendo deciduntur, &c. con- (3) Fr 5 Ke of 
tain four volumes in folio in the Venice edition, 1592. bog pag, n. 


They have been already printed in the ſame city ſepa- 736, and the 0x- 


rately, and the two firſt had been reprinted at Lyons ford Catalgue, 
in the year 1566, and with the third, in the year £4: 120. 


1580 (3). 


VALLEE (GoDrRETY DE La) a native of Orleans publiſhed a book at Paris 
intituled Erre Geru, le fleau de la Foy bigarrze. It is full of blaſphemies and impieties 
againſt JESUS CHRIST. This author was burnt at Paris for his hereſy in the year 137 4. (4 Maldonatus 


He was commonly called handſome Vallée (a). This is what we find in Ja Croix du in Marth: t. 


æxvi, page We 


Maine's Bibliotheque Frangoiſe, Others ſay he was burnt for atheiſm at Paris in 1571, 572, in tbe mar- 


n. Others jay 


and that he wrote a book intituled The art of believing nothing (b). Maldonatus made a fon he you 


[A] Maldonatus made a falſe reflexion on a paſſage 
ewhich he pretends to be in that book.) This Jeſuit's 


falſe reflexion on a paſſage which he pretends to be in that book [A]. I wonder 1573. 


that 


eo niſi hoc unum verum dixit, oportere prius Cal- 
© viniſtam fieri qui atheus eſſe volet. Fuerat ille an- 


words are: Nonnulli progreſſi ſunt longius, ut nihil tea Calviniſta, fuit poſtea atheus, & unicuique in 
« crederent, quorum unus cum libellum his * ſua arte credendum eſt. Veriſſima ſententia : nam 
© annis de arte nihil credendi compoſuiſſet, nihil in * quiſquis Calviniſta eſt, fi ea quam ingreſſus eſt incre- 


« dulitatis 


(1) M 
in Eva 
thæi, | 


As 


(2) In 
de Ar 
dendt, 
tendit 
Athe. 
eſt, C 


prius 


Henri. 


Simon 
Lom. 


TOP. 
Becar 
cnlort 


| logico 


i Pa 


(4) 1 


Faß 
t. Infe. 
nit, & 


,natus 
1. cap. 
g · Me 
the mar- 
rs jay 
the year 


(1) Maldonat. 
in Evangel. 


(2) In ſuo Iro 


VALLE E. VAN DER-LINDE N. 


that ſo few authors have mentioned that Atheiſt, and that moſt of thoſe who have 
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taken notice of him have grounded what they ſay on the evidence of this Spaniſh 


Jeſuit. 


« dulitatis via ire pergat, ad nihil credendum perve- 
niat neceſſe eſt (1). - - - Some have proceeded fo far 


Mat- © as to believe nothing, one of whom having within 


thei, cap. æxvi, 6 theſe few years written a ſmall book concerning the 
Ie”? 


* Art of believing nothing, has not ſaid one word of 
truth in it except this, that whoever would be an 
« Atheiſt, ought firſt to be a Calviniſt. He had before 
been a Calviniſt, and afterwards turned Atheiſt, and 
« every one is to be believed in his own profeſſion, It is 
* a ver true ſaying : for whoever is a Calviniſt, if he 
goes on in the ſame way of incredulity which he has be- 
gun, muſt at laſt come to believe nothing.” It is incre- 
dible how many Jeſuits and other controverſial writers 
amongft the Romaniſts, have copied this paſſage of 
Maldonatus. Several of them have at the ſame time 
corrupted it ; for they ſuppoſe that Godfrey de la 
Vallee in his book endeavoured to prove at large, 
that whoſoever would be an Atheiſt ought firſt to be 
a Calviniſt (2). Maldonatus never ſaid that this aſ- 


% Alte bil cre» ſertion was amply handled in the little book de Arte 


dendi, fuſe con- 
tendit eum qui 

Atheus futurus 
eſt, Calviniſtam 


nihil credendi. His copiers have not trodden in his 
foot ſteps in reaſoning on that head. They ſuppoſe this 
Atheiſt to have {aid ſo becauſe he believed the Calvi- 


prius eſſe debere. niſtical ſect to be fo abominable, that all thoſe who 


Ilenricus Fitz 


Simon, Brittan- 
vom. Page 107. 


) Martinus 


Becanus, Opuſ- 


culorum Theo- 


jlogicorum, Tom, 


1, Pag. n. 175. 


took a near view of it would rather chuſe to profeſs 


no religion than that. Cur autem dixit eum, qui 
atheus efſe volet, oportere prius Calviniſtam fieri ; niſi 
quod putaret, tam frdam ac profligatam efjſe Calvini 
ſectam, ut qui eam prope aſpexiſſat, mallet nullam, quam 
talem ſectam profiteri (3) ? Theſe are the words of the 
Jeſuit Becanus. He adds, that the fruits of Calviniſm 
are more pernicious than thoſe of Atheiſm, and that 
tho' the Atheiſts do not believe a Providence, yet they 
in many particulars obſerve the rules of virtue. They 
are not guilty either of robbery or murder; they ab- 
hor a lie, they keep their word, they abominate unjuſt 
wars, and love peace: but, on the contrary, Calvin's 
diſciples are inſtructed not to regard lying, perjury, 


adultery, and ſacrilege; for they believe that Go p 


(4) Id. ibid. 


(1) Itis the chief 
town of Goyland 


hath impoſed on them a neceſſity of committing them, 
and that the Ele& cannot periſh whatever they are 
guilty of. Si ex fructu doctrina cognoſtenda eft ; pejores 
fructus Calvini, quam Atheorum Doctrina parit. Hi 
tametfi negent Deum aliquem orbi præſidere, honeftatem 
tamen, & rectæ rationis ductum ac directienem in 
multis ſequuntur, & multa rectè agunt, que laudari 
poſſunt. Carvent furta, homicidia, rapinas, a mendacio 
abhorrent; juramenti religionem colunt; ſervant fidem 
alteri promiſſam ; bellum injuſtum deteſtantur; pacem 
ac tranquillitatem amant. At contra docentur a Calvino 
diſcipuli, parvi pendere mendacia, perjuria, adulteria, 
rapinas, libidines, ſacrilegia. Inde hoc? Quia Deus, 
inquiunt, æterna ſua prædeſtinatione neceſſitatem, &c 
(4). This objection of Becanus is too ridiculous to 
ſtand in need of any caution againſt it. For which 
reaſon I ſhall content myſelf with barely ſaying that 
he had appeared leſs ridiculous, if he had exactly fol- 


lowed his original. I do not pretend that in arguin 
as Maldonatus hath done, he would have . 4. 

juſtly ; I only ſay his objection had been leſs abſurd. 

Maldonatus's reflexion runs thus : that Calviniſm hav- 

ing once ſhook off the yoke of tradition with regard 

to the Real Preſence, under pretence that it is an 

opinion clogged with a thouſand difficulties contrary 

to ſenſe and reaſon, hath put all ſorts of Heretics in 

the way of rejecting all myſteries ; and that ſome of 

the moſt ſubtle and incredulous Calviniſts have made 

uſe of the ſame arguments to deny the Trinity, which 

they had formerly uſed againſt 'Tranſubſtantiation (5). (5) Multos jam 
Some, adds he, advance farther, even ſo far as to be- Calviniſtas vide- 
lieve nothing, and the road they have got into muſt ne- _ 3 
ceſlarily lead them ſo far. He goes on thus: what jneregufl. id et 
I have obſerved is not deſigned to injure the Calvi- magis Calviniſtæ 
niſts, but to ſhew them the precipice that is at their cæteris erant, ed 
journey's end, that a view of this imminent danger may jam perveniſſe, 
divert them from the way of perdition. Two things e e ny 
in this common-place of Maldonatus deſerve to be (Euchar Be) 
cenſured ; for, in the firſt place, to grant that prefer- non credebant, 


ring the light of reaſon to the authority of thoſe coun- nunc Trinitatis 


cils, which have determined the Real Preſence, leads po Ages non 
to Atheiſm, is giving too great an advantage to Liber- due _——_— 
tines and Free-thinkers. Is it not avowing that the do- gout Calviniſtæ 
arine of the exiſtence of GoD is not leſs contrary to nos tanquam ni- 
common ſenſe than that of Tranſubſtantiation ? Is it not mis fimplices & 
aſſerting that to believe this exiſtence, we ought blindly 2 1 oo 
to ſacrifice the cleareſt light of Philoſophy to the autho- 1 
rity of tradition; as we ought to ſacriſice it to the 
ſame authority, in order to believe the Romiſh opinion 
concerning the Euchariſt ? But what can be more per- 
nicious to religion than ſuch an avowal ? It is there- 
fore very neceſſary to limit this objection. He ought 
only to have ſaid that ſuch a breach being made in the 
deciſions of the councils by denying the Real Preſence, 
may grow ſo wide, as to extend to other incompre- 
henſible opinions of the Church of Rome. 2. Mal- 
donatus was ignorant of the principles of thoſe whom 


he calls Calviniſts. They are ſo far from teaching, 


that we ought to reject a doctrine becauſe our reaſon 


cannot comprehend it, or is capable of offering almoſt 


invincible arguments againſt it, that they are the firſt 
who aſſert, and are always ready to maintain, that no- 


thing can be more pernicious, than to regulate ourſelves 


by reaſon in the choice of ſome particular doctrines. 
This is what they inceſſantly alledge againſt the Soci- 
nians, always urging the neceſſity of ſubjecting our 
underſtanding to the obedience of faith. So that tho 
the opinion which this Spaniſh Jeſuit attacks, was as 
dangerous as he repreſents it : yet what he advances 
againſt the Calviniſts by endeayouring to take an ad- 
vantage of la Vallee's book againſt them, would be 
abſolutely unjuſt. In ſuch a critical work as this, it 
is neceſſary that not only errors in fact, but alſo the 
ill uſe of true facts ſhould be handled in this 
manner. | | 


 VANDER-LINDEN (Jonn AN TONIDES) Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden, 
was not the firſt learned man of his family. Some of his anceſtors diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the republic of letters, as we are informed by his funeral oration, where we find 


a very exact genealogy of his family [A]. 
of January, 1609. 


va the borders orf It reaches as high as his abavus, or his great-grand- 


the provinces of 


father's father, who was Hen. REONIE R, a burgher 


uelderland, and Of Harderwick, whoſe houſe being burnt in the con- 


Utrecht. 


(2) Sari Papiſti- 
Us diu immixtus . 

= avod de jutti. to that city: he was a ſtrict Papiſt, but orthodox in a 
5 el, h. e. 
ure filiorum De 
quod in Chriſto 
der fidem, 


flagration which conſumed that town, he removed to 


Naerden (1). There his ſon Ax roxx was preferred to 


be maſter of a claſs, chanter in the choir, and ſecretary 


point which, according to Cocceius, is of the higheſt 


i, importance to Chriſtianity (2), I mean the right which 
the children of Gop obtain in ]zsvs Cur15T by faith, 
Spititum ipfiug AS being made one body with him by his Spirit. Antony 


u 1 
fem. pus cum ipſo ſacti obtinemus (qui religionis Chriſtiana apex eſt) integram 


per habuerit ſententiam. Cocceius, in Orat. funebri. 


VOL. V. 


LA] Ve find a very exact genealogy of his family | 


young gentlewoman of Guelderland, each urging they 


He was born at Enckhuyſen (a) on the 13th ( It is a town 
He was ſent to the univerſity of Leyden in the year 1625, to ſtudy 3j North- Hol- 
Philoſophy ; and afterwards wholly applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic. 


land, 
From 


Leyden, 


left a ſon named Henry, born in 1546, who acquainted 
himſelf throughly with the learned languages, and 


with a Chriſtian conſtancy ſuffered a great many af- 


flictions for the Reformed religion. He was very 

young when he firſt approved of the Reformation, and (z) Fam Vir- 
applied himſelf to the inſtruction of the perſecuted ginem primum 
Proteſtants, and even of little children, Being in a in avi cum eam 


recepiſſet in mul- 
boat where the paſſengers refaſed to make room for a . 


g arctius ſedere re- 
could not croud themſelves any cloſer ; he, notwith- nuente, ob pieta. 
ſtanding, by preſſing, made room for her to ſit (3). He diſ- tem amavit & 

covered ſuch a ſolid piety in this lady, that he fell in — ne 
love with her, and, with the conſent of her relations, rentibus impetra- 


married her, She was the faithful companion of his vit. 14:4, 
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VANDER-LINDEN. 


Leyden he went to Franeker, in order to continue his ſtudies there in the year 1629, 
where he took his degree of Doctor of Phyſic ſome months after. 


His father, who had 


practiſed Phyſic at Amſterdam ever ſince the year 1625, called him home in order to 

inſtruct him in the method of practice, and died in 1633. Our Vander-linden continued 

in the exerciſe of that Faculty, of which he acquitted himſelf with ſo much reputation, 

that in the year 1639 he was invited to be profeſſor of Phyſic in the univerſity of Franeker, 

He very worthily filled that place for almoſt twelve years. He read lectures on the theo- 

rical and practical parts, on Anatomy and Botanics, and it was to his care that the 
enlargement of the univerſity garden, and the building of an houſe there were owing. 

The library was not leſs indebted to him; for whilſt he had the direction of it, he ſup- 

plied it with a great many books, by an addreſs which engaged the nobility to that good 

work. The univerſity of Utrecht offered him a profeſſor's place in 1649, which he 

| refuſed 3 but two years after he accepted of that which was offered him by the curators 
(5) Taken from of the univerſity of Leyden. He worthily diſcharged all theſe functions till his death, 


his funeral Ora- 


tion, pronounced Which happened on the 5th of March 1664 (b), He was author of ſeveral books [B], 


by John Coe and editor of others [C]. 


ceius, profeſſor 
of Divinity. 


travels and dangers. He loſt his father, father-in-law, 
his relations and friends at the Spaniſh maſſacre at Naer- 
den in 1572. After this fatal accident, he exerciſed 
the miniſterial function at Enckhuyſen, till the year 
1585, when he was invited to be profeſſor of Divinity 
at Franeker. He was the firſt who read lectures in 
that univerſity, and it was he who pronounced that 
inaugural oration of the univerſity, Quam Acade- 
miam ipſe initiavit oratione prima & lectione (4). Hence, 
by the way, we are informed, when that univerſity 
was founded. He continued in this profeſſorſhip till 
he died, which was in 1614. He left ſeveral chil- 
dren. Antony, the eldeſt, was a learned man; 
whoſe great knowledge of elaſſic learning engaged the 
magiſtrates of Enckhuyſen to make him rector of 
their college. He was beſides, a good Muſician, and 
a good Organiſt; he was no novice in Theology; 
but what he excelled in was Phyſic, of which he 
commenced Doctor at Franeker in the year 1608, 
and practiſed it with great ſucceſs and reputation, 
(5) He wrote ſe- firſt at Enckhuyſen, and afterwards at Amſterdam (5). 
veral books about J have already {aid (6) that he died in 1633, and that 
the. ences, the Leyden profeſſor, John Antonides Vander-Linden 
His fon has given was his ſon. Cocceius enlarges very much on the 


a catalogue of -maternal relations of the deceaſed : herein doubtleſs 
the books of 


Phy ſic, in his . 2 | . „ . 
tract de Scriptis tions in the northern univerſities art of this ſort. I be- 


Mdicis: 1 do lieve the word Antonides was formed in imitation of 
not think that the patronymical names of the antient Poets. 'Tho' I 
they have been own that there are ſome families in Holland of the 


22 Nene ae name of Antonides. Vet probably it was at firſt no 


(4) 19. ibid, 


perfect. more than a patronymical name. 


[B] He aurote ſeveral books.) The titles of them 


(6) In the text are : Univerſe Medicine Compendium, quinque centuriis 


of this article. ſub Clypeo Clarif}. viri D. Menelai Winſhemii Med. Doe. 
& wn illuftri Friſiorum Academia ejuſdem Facultatis & 
Anatomes Profeſſaris, publico examini decem Diſputationi- 
bus propoſitum. Addita et centuria inauguralis poſitio- 
num Medico-prafticarum de virulentia wenerea, ibidem 
propoſita & defenſa ad diem 18 Octobris 1630. Theſe 
are properly the Theſes on Phyſic which he maintained 
in order to be admitted Doctor in 1630. Medulla Me- 
dicinæ partibus quatuor comprehenſa. Printed at Frane- 
ker 1642, in 8 vo. Medicina Phyſiolggica novd cura- 
taque methodo ex optimis guibuſue Auforibus contracta, 
& propriis obſervationibus locupletata. At Amſterdam 
1653, in 4to.. Selecta Medica & ad ea exercitationes 
Batavicæ. At Leyden in 1656, in 4to. But this book 
more properly falls under the following remark than 


under this, it being a collection of ſeveral pieces of 


Hippocrates, and other antient authors. . een de 
Lacte, this is amongſt Deuſingius's diſſertations, 
publiſhed at Groningen 1655, in 12mo. De Hemi- 
crania menſtrua, hiſtoria & confilium. Printed at Ley- 
den 1660, and 1668, in 4to. Meletemata Medicine 


Hippocratice. At Leyden 1660, and at Francfort 1672, 


in 4to. Hifpocrates de circuitu ſanguinis. At Leyden 
1661, in 4to. De Scriptis Medicis Libri duo, quibus 
premittitur Manuductio ad Medicinam. This piece was 
three times printed at Amſterdam by John Blaeu, in 
1637, 1651, and 1662, in 8yo. It is a catalogue of 
books written on Phyſic. The author improved it at 
every edition ; and after his death Merklinus, a Ger- 
man, very conſiderably enlarged it, and publiſhed it in 
| 3 


he is too particular; but in general the funeral ora- 


Page 


a large volume in 4to, intituled Lindenius renovatus. 
It is printed at Nuremberg 1686. It is from this 
edition that I have taken the catalogue of Vander- 
Linden's books, which I have inſerted in this re- 
mark. | | 


His employment remained vacant till May 1668, when 
Mr Drelincourt was called to ſucceed him, See Guy Patin's 50 iſt letter, in the 464th 


This book of Vander-Linden „ de Scriptis Medicis, | 


hath had the fate of all works of this nature ; tho' 
they be very much corrected, and enlarged in every 
new edition, yet they remain imperfect ſtill. See Vo- 


glerus's cenſure on this book of Vander-Linden (7). (7) Voglerns 1s. 
How large ſo ever the additions of Merklinus are, we troduct. in No. 


are yet far from finding in his edition all thoſe 
authors who have writ books on Phyſic. This I will 
prove by an example : there are in it five authors 
named MarxTin, and yet Bernarpin MarTiN, 
born at Paris on the 8th of January 1629, is omitted, 
He was the ſon of Samuel Martin, Apothecary to Mary 
de Medicis, Queen of France, and publiſheda treatiſe of 
the uſe of Milk, and another upon the breeding of Teeth, 
both which were very well received and approved by the 


titiam bonorum 
Scriptorum, pag. 
m. 48, * 


Faculty of Paris (8). He alſo wrote a relation of his (3) They have 
travels in Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Germany, been printed at 
Sr: which contains ſome very remarkable things. The Paris for Den: 


late Prince of Conde deſired his attendance on his per- 


ſon in 1669. Martin, from that time to the death of 
that great prince, diſcharged his function very well, 
and received ſeveral marks of his highneſs's affection. 


The preſent Prince of Conde (9), only ſon of the late 


Thierry, 


9) 1 With 


Prince, had him always in his houſe (10). Since in the year 1696, 


Merklinus's edition often contains an abridgment of 


the lives of the writers on Phyſic, this may, on ſeve- (10) Taken from 


ral accounts, be ſerviceable to thoſe who ſhall make * Memoir im- 


additions to the Lindenius Renowatus. 

[C] He was editor of others.] Let us continue our 
extracts from the book juſt now cited (11). Aariani 
Spigelii Opera que extant omnia, recenſuit & cum ad- 
dita prefatione edidit, at Amſterdam 1645, in folio. 
Hier. Cardani, de utilitate ex adverſis capienda li- 
bros iv. ſerio emendatos edidit, at Franeker, 1648, in 


parted to the 
Bookſeller . 


(11) Lindenius 
renovatus. 


8 vo. Cornel. Celf de Medicina libros octo recognovit & 


edidit, at Leyden, 1657, and 1665, in 12mo. Hip- 
pocratis Coi Opera omnia Grace & Latineduobus volumi- 
nibus comprehenſa, & ad omnes alias editiones accommoda- 
ta, edidit, at Leyden 1665, in 8 vo. This edition of 
Hippocrates was not entirely finiſhed when Vander- 
Linden died. He beſtowed a great deal of care on it. 
The Fournal des Sgavans ſpoke of it thus: This 
new edition . . . . hath the advantage of anſwering 
all the former, by the help of the figures in the 
© margin, which ſhew in what page and place every 
* thing is to be found. So that it is preferable to all 
© other editions, and remedies the confuſion intro- 
* duced by their diverſity, when a paſſage was to be 
© looked for. It is alſo the moſt correct of them all, 
for Mr Vander-Linden having carefully compared 
© all the old editions with ſeveral manuſcripts, hath 
* reſtored a great number of places, not before cor- 
* rected even Foëſius's edition. The Latin verſion he 
© hath choſen is that of Cornarius, becauſe it is the 
© oldeſt, and that which is commonly uſed. Death 
« ſurprized him a little before this edition was finiſhed, 
which prevented his publiſhing the remarks he de- 
* ſigned to make on Hippocrates (12). Cocceius 
touches on this laſt particular: Scio 207 * 
| mul 


12 ournal des 
0 2) Jo of the 
22d of Februd') 
1666, 


(13) Co 
fopr2- 


1) Boc 
h Repy 


Avr. iii 


Iv, ag 
NYZ alſo} 
Hiſtoir. 
XI, I 
bag. m, 


(2) It « 


4Vagy 


(3) Bog 
fopra, p, 


Ei, 10 


have 
ed at 


„ of the 
' Februa'J 


(13) Cocceius, ubi 


ſupra · 


| bor, ut, chap, 


VAQU 


* 


E RI E. 


page of the third tome; and obſerve that Guy Patin who was a friend to Vander-Linden, 
hath frequently mentioned him in his letters [D]. 


443 


© multa de variis locis Medicorum principis eſſe medi - in his /etters.] I ſhall only cite one paſſage (14). * (14) Patin, Lett, 
© tatum, & magnam ſibi ſupellectilem collegiſſe ob- know nothing new concerning Vander-Linden's Hip- ccex, pag. m. 
© ſervationum ad hunc auctorem illuſtrandum utilium, * pocrates. This author died at Leyden, aged fifty- 610, of vol. ii. 


« quas non potuiſſe ab ipſo edi dolendum eſt (13). 

I know he deſigned to write notes on ſeveral places of 
« Hippocrates the prince of Phyſicians, and had collected 
great flore of materials for that purpoſe, but death 
© prevented him from publiſhing them.” 

[D] Guy Patin. . . hath frequently mentioned him 


© three years (15) of a feyer and defluxion on his 


© lungs, after having taken antimony, and without (15) Tt ſhould 


© having been blooded. What pity it is, he ſhould 
* write ſo many books, underſtand ſo much Latin 


and Greek, and die of a fever and ſuffocating catarrh 
* without being blooded. 


VAQUERIE (Jonn DE La) Firſt Preſident in the Parliament of Paris, in the 
reign of Lewis XI, had been Penſionary of the city of Arras (a). He was deputed by (a) That office 


that City in 1476, when they were obliged to anſwer the deputies of that prince, who 


demanded the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants to him, as their lawful ſovereign, after the 
death of the Duke of Burgundy. The king's deputies declared that his majeſty pre- 


tended to have Arras and 


rtois by way of confiſcation, and that if the citizens did not 


open the gates, it would be in danger of being taken by force. La Vaquerie replied, that 
the county of Artois belonged io the Princeſs of Burgundy, daughter of Duke Charles, on 
whom it devolved in a direct line, from Margaret, Counteſs of Flanders, the conſort of Philip 
the firſt Duke of Burgundy ; and he ſupplicated his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to obſerve 


the iruce betwixt him and the late Duke Charles (b). 


Arras was obliged to ſubmit to the yoke of 


This anſwer was to no purpoſe, 


France. There has been much talk of a 


remonſtrance made by La Vaquerie to the ſame king [A]. Nor is the anſwer much leſs 
talked of which he made when they endeavoured to engage the parliament to interpoſe * 29. 


their authority in the choice of a regent of the realm [H. Chancellor de l' Hoſpital ſaid 


[ A] There has been much talk of a remonſirance made 
by la Vaquerie to the ſame king.) I ſhall here make uſe 
of John Bodin's words. Lewis XI had terribly 
* threatened the court of parliament, for refuſing to 
«* publiſh, ratify, and regiſter, ſeveral juſt edicts: 
the preſident Lavacrie, accompanied with a great 
© number of counſellors, in ſcarlet robes, went to of- 
fer their complaints and remonſtrances on account of 
* thoſe menaces. The king obſerving the gravity, 
« ſtatelineſs, and dignity, of thoſe gentlemen, who were 
© reſolved to quit their poſts rather than ratify the 
edits ſent to them; was ſurprized, and dreading 
the authority of the parliament, cauſed the ſaid edits 
to be annulled in their preſence, deſiring them to 
continue in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and {wore 
to them that he would never ſend any edict to them 
which was not juſt and reaſonable. This action was 
of very great importance in order to keep that king 
within the juſt bounds of reaſon, who had always 
exerciſed an abſolute power ; and when he was only 
Dauphin, he ſent for the preſidents of that court, 
and told them that they ſhould raze out the clauſe 
De ExPRESSO MANDATO, BY EXPRESS 
OR DE R, which the court had inſerted into the 
ratification of the privileges granted to the count du 
Maine, otherwiſe he would not leave Paris till it 
was done, and that he would ſurrender the commiſ- 
ſion which the king had given him. The court or- 
dered that thoſe words ſhould be blotted out, but 
that what was blotted out might plainly appear, 
the regiſter was ordered to be kept, as it is at pre- 

« ſent, in purſuance of that order, with the date of 

(1) Bodin, de the xxvilith of July mccccx111 (1) The Latin 
Republique, edition of this book. of Bodin contains a circumſtance 
A which I muſt not omit. It is, that the king commanded 
$S41;Matth;e, the parliament to ratify his edicts on pain of death, 
Hiſtoir, de Louis and that the firſt preſident at the head of that ſenate 
B ivr. xi, declared to the king, that they had rather die than 
en. 068. obey. Rex ſua juſſa ingeminans minas adjecit, capi- 
tis etiam indicta pœna niſi curia paruiſſet. Lana- 

(2) It ſhould be * erius (2) præſes re intellecta regem adiit corona ju- 
oguerius. dicum purpuratorum ſtipatus, non ut culpam de- 
* Precaretur, ſed ut mortem precaretur, cum diceret ſe 

TI * ſuoſque collegas mortem malle quam legis propoſitæ 
A ubi © promulgationem pati (3). - - De king reiterated his 
Eli, . 54 © orders, and even threatned the parliament with death if 
* they did not obey. Upon which the prefident Lawacrie, 
accompanied with a great number of counſellors, in their 

* ſcarlet robes, auent to the king, not to excuſe their fault, 

* but to defire to be put to death, for he ſaid, that he and 

* his colleagues choſe rather to ſuffer death than ratify 

© the propoſed edits.” | 

It was not a needleſs thing to relate in this place 
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is much the ſame 


with thatof Syn- 
dic. See the 
ſecond edition of 
Furetiere's Dicti- 
onary, at the 
word Penſionaire. 


(5) Taken from 
Philip de Co- 
mines, bo w, 


cbap. xi, pag. 


one 


what was done by that prince in the year 1442 (4). 
This enhanceth the merit of la Vaquerie; for it is 
much more glorious to ſhew one's courage in reſiſting 
an imperious perſon, than to make uſe of it in oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe who have never diſcovered any obſtinate 
reſoluteneſs in the maintenance of arbitrary power. 
Tho' Bodin forgot to mention the year when this firſt 
preſident made this reſolute and undaunted declaration, 
it is certain that we are informed, by another proof, 
how abſolutely this monarch reſolved to be obeyed. 
Paſquier relates (5), That in the year one thouſand four 
hundred fixty fue, the ſame Leavis being king, cauſed his 
grant to the Count de Charolois, to be forcibly publiſhed by 
his Chancellor in full court ; and notwithſtanding the Pro- 
teſtations made againſt it by the greateſt part of the counjel- 
lors, he would have endorſed on the inſtrument, Regiſtra- 
* ta, Audito Procuratore Regis, & non contradicente. - - 
© Regiſtered, the King's Attorney-General being firſt heard, 


(4) Paſquier, 
Recherches, /ivr, 
ii, chap, iv, pag. 
m. 61, gives a 
larger account of 
it than Bodin, 


(5) Paſquier, ib. 


* and not oppoſing it. La Vaquerie was ſtill Penſionary 


of the city of Arras, in the year 1476. And therefore 
he was not firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, 
till long after Lewis XI had exacted this form of re- 
giſtring. Obſerye carefully Paſquier's words (6) : 
Such proteſtations have been very frequent in this 
court; and ſeveral edits have this clauſe, De expreſſo & 
© expreſſiſſimo mandato Regis, pluribus wicibus reiterato. -- 


y the expreſs and maſt expreſs order of the king, ſeveral 


© times reiterated. Which clauſe, as it is added for a 


good end, ſo ſeveral people could wiſh (perhaps not 
without cauſe) that this honourable ſociety would 
* ſometimes be more flexible, according as the public 
« neceſlity requires.” This confirms what I have faid 
above (7) concerning the evils which the parliaments haye 
frequently occaſioned by their refuſing to regiſter edicts, 
or by the clauſes which they added to the ratification 
of them. Paſquier had not talked in this manner, if 
he had not known that the ſtiffneſs of thoſe ſove- 
reign courts had been ſometimes prejudicial to the 
ſtate. Let us alſo confirm, by an obſervation, of Bo- 
din, a particular which I have mentioned in another 
place (3). * Now the words DE. EXPRESSO MAN- 
* pATO, & expreſſiſimo mandato, and ſometimes 
multis vicibus iterato, which are frequently found 
in the regiſters of ſovereign courts, about the publi- 
cation of edicts, occaſion ſuch edicts to be IR, 
or ſoon after forgotten and ſlighted by the conni- 
vance of magiſtrates (9).“ There is no greater en- 
couragement to diſobedience, than to ſuffer the tranſ- 
greſſors of an edict to hope for impunity : but this 
is in effect what the parliaments did, when they diſ- 

graced the princes edicts in ſuch manner. 
[B] The anſwer . .. . which he offered when the at- 
tempt was made to engage the parliament ... ., * the 
; | cHoice 


K M W W 


(6) Id. ibid. 
Pag. 62. 


(7) See the re- 
mark [K], of 
the article of 
Chancellor de 
PHOSPITAL, 


(3) Above, in 
the lame remarks 


(9) Bodin, ubi 
ſupra, -p. 418. 
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(e) Le Bret, de 


la Souverainete 


du Roi, Ir. ii, 
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VAUBRUN. VAUMORIERE. 
one day in a ſpeech, That the poverty of the Preſident de la Vaquerie was much more 
* commendable than the riches of a Chancellor of Burgundy, to whom his maſter ſaid, 


ch, v, pag. 182, 6 , Ip; -\ 
eh han Rolin, *tis too much (c). 


(ro) Le Grain, 
Hiſt. de Louis 


XIII, pap. 4. 


(a) Rocolles, In- 
troduction à 

\ Hiſtoire, Tom, 
mn, pag 3 J 95 
Paris Edit. 1664. 


(5) The abbot 


de Marolles, 


Denombrement 
des Auteurs, pag. 
441, 


nal des Scavans, 
of the ſecond of 
February 1688, 


pag. 268, Dutch 


Edit. and l' Hi- 


choice of a regent of the realm.] After the death of 


Lewis XI, the Counteſs de Beaujeu, his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, had the adminiſtration of the government, during 
the minority of Charles VIII. The Duke of Orleans, 
who defired to diſpoſſeſs her of the regency, applied 
to the parliament of Paris; but Mr de la Vaquerie, 
firſt Preſident, declared to him, that affairs of that na- 
ture did not fall under their cognizance (10). The 
author of the book, intituled, The Miniſtry of Cardinal 
ade Richelieu relates it thus: The parliaments are 


* not leſs obliged by the laws of juſtice than by thoſe 


VAUBRUN (Taz Marquis os). 


VAUMORIERE (PETER DorTicut SIEZUR DE) of noble extraftion in ibe 
city of Apt in Provence (a), lived in the XVIIth century. He ſettled at Paris, and 
there publiſhed ſome Romances which did him honour [A]. He wrote politely in verſe and 
proſe (b). He was Sub- director to the Academy of the Abbot d' Aubignac [BI], com- 
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of prudence, never to differ from the king in affairs 

of ſtate: I ſay they are obliged to it by juſtice, be- 

cauſe it is to uſurp a power which doth not belong 

to them, to attempt to judge of ſuch things, they 

being only created by the king, to adminiſter juſtice 

to the people; as the Preiident de la Vaquerie told 

the Chancellor of the Duke of Orleans, who for- (11) Wing. 4 
merly deſired the parliament, on the part of his Miniftere 4, 
maſter, to preſs the king to come to Paris and make Cadinal de R. 


uſe of their counſel in the moſt important af. 2 2 OS y 
&. Duke 


fairs (11). Edit, ann 1631, 


See BAUTRU (NicorLas), 


@ ẽ & & I& <<: & 6: 0% 


poſed of perſons of merit and learning. He collected a great number of harangues on all 
Kinds of ſubjects, and publiſhed them at Paris in 1688 in 4to, with a treatiſe on the Art of 
writing ſuch Pieces. The Journaliſts ſpoke advantageouſly of it (c). He was at vari- 
ance with Fortune [C], if we may believe Richelet. The letters he publiſhed oz all 
(c) Se: the Jour- Kind of ſubjects, with directions on the manner of writing them, were well received by the 
public, The firſt edition was finiſhed on the 12th of November 1689, and the ſecond 
on the laſt of September 1694. I have ſeen a third in two volumes in 12mo, to which 


are added ſeveral precepts and ſome letters, it bears the date of the year 1695. The Elogy 


foire des Ouv- Of Mr de Vaumoriere is prefixed to it, and contains a very particular account of the good 
qualities of his mind and ſoul; but nothing is ſaid either of his country, or fortune, 
or time of his birth, c. He was dead when that elogy was made. 


rages des Scavans, 
March 1688, 


pag. 388. 


[A] He publiſhed ſome Romances which did him ho- 
nour.] He wrote the | Scipio, and finiſhed the 
laſt work of Mr de la Calprenede, I mean the Phara- 


mond. The author being prevented by death had 


only carried it to the ſeventh tome : Mr de Vaumo- 
riere continued it to the end. He declared in the pre- 
face to the twelfth volume, which is the laſt, that 
ſome had wronged him in ſaying that he had made 
uſe of Mr de la Calprenede's memoirs, who, added he, 
never made any for himſelf. The Journal des Savans 
was at that time pretty ſparing in the commendation 
of authors, and criticiſed them freely : but, however, it 
ſpoke of the firſt tome of the continuation of Phara- 
mond in advantageous terms. There is reaſon to hope 
from what appears of the eighth volume which Mr de 
Vaumoriere has compoſed, that ' the death of him whoſe 
fool ſteps he follows will not be long regretted. He has 


| throughly entered into the ſpirit of that author. He 


preſerves to the heroes and heroines the ſame ſentiments, 
and the ſame characters, which he had given them : and 


in his flile he has aſſumed that grand and lofty air 


(1) Journal des 
Sgavans, 4 the 
23d of February, 
1665, Pag. 156, 
157, Dutch Edit. 


naſſe Reforme, 
Page 174, 175» 


ewhich was peculiar to him. It may even be ſaid with- 
out wounding the memory of that illuſtrious deceaſed per- 
ſon, that the diſcourſe of Mr de Vaumoriere is ſmoother 
and more correct than his: and that he knows better how 
to check the ſallies of the ſublime (1). Mr Gueret does 
not judge of this firſt tome of the continuation with 
the ſame indulgence : but as for the reſt he is liberal 
of his encomiums on the ſubſtitute of la Calprenede. 
Jam not diſſatisfied with his labour, he makes Phara- 
mond fay : I wiſh only he had not made an entire vo- 


lume of the hiflory of Conſtantine ; it languijhes a little 


too much: and were it not for the beauty of his language 
ewhich keeps up the attention of his reader, it would be 


tedious. He was well appriſed of it himſelf; for he has 


corrected that fault in the N tomes : and what I 
reckon a good omen for all the reſt, he flill gathers ftrength 


as he goes forward, and now treads firm and ſure in the 


(2) Gueret, Par- fleps of his illuſtrious predeceſſor (2). When ſmall Ro- 


mances were in vogue, Mr de Vaumoriere conformed 
to that taſte; he wrote ſome which might be read 


from beginning to end in leſs than two hours. Such mo 
was that which he intituled, Diane de France, and nianiſn 
which was printed in the year 1674, if I remember cap. X 
right. He wrote alſo La Galanterie des Anciens ; Ade- __ 
laide de Champagne: Agiatis : L' Art de plaire dans la %, E. 
converſation. | | So n; 475. 
[B] He was ſub- director to the Academy of the Abbot | 
a Aubignac.] You will ſee it by the lift, which the 

Mercure Galant has given of thoſe who compoſed it 

(3). You will alſo find there ſome circumſtances con- (3) Mercure Ca- 

cerning this Academy, and amongſt others that it 4, . . 

had been broke after the nomination of the Abbot de 3 "Pu (2) Ibi 
Villeſerain to the bi/hopric of Senes. Another, book in- 575. 25 243, 
forms me that they met at the houſe of that Abbot. 

I ſhall recite the paſſage, becauſe it is curious. It is 

Henrietta Silvia de Moliere who ſpeaks: © Every 

thing I heard ſeemed to me to be a coach that came 

to carry me away: and I was in an houſe where I 

* frequently had ſuch kind of frights ; it was the Ho- 

tel de Hollande. The Abbot de Villeſerain lived over 

© againſt it, and the aſſembly of Wits, which after- | 

* wards met at his houſe, was projected at that time. (4) Vie de Hen- 

I faw nothing but people of a ſtern countenance . 

c * . at his gate, and paſſing along my ſtreet, ;, pag. 99, (3) Idi 
© and I took them for ſo many people ſent from the pub Edi. 

* devout ladies (4). | | 1674. Ne 
[C] He avas at variance with Fortune.) Thoſe are | a 
the words of the Sieur Richelet in the index of one (5) Betld, about 


of his books (5). The words he uſes in the body of Les 2» bells 


Lettres des mei- 


. - Le (6 Richtlet, 
and that he did them good offices like a gentleman. If in 8 gc. paſo 


been in priſon theſe three weeks is juſt ſet at li- f the <vard 
" » 33» - a 
berty 7). | Elargir, Genevd 

edition 1650» 
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century. He was born in the Palatinate, and was profeſſor of Philoſophy for. twelve 222 
ears at Geneva, and miniſter of the church in the ſame city for ten years (a). He was (0 S. 1 
invited to Deventer in 1630, in order to be Divinity and Hebrew Profeſſor; having 4% Reins, i, 


ed by Revius, in 


accepted the invitation, he commenced Doctor of Divinity at Baſil, in his journey from 5 of 
Geneva to Deventer, on the 24th of June the ſame year (5). He acquitted himſelf very 686. OR. 


well of his duty, and diſcovered a great zeal againſt the Arminians [A]. 


He exerciſed . 


proviſionally the function of Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 1634 (c). He removed from A 


Hiſtoria Daven⸗-⸗ 


Deventer, and became Divinity Profeſſor at Franeker, about the year 1638 (d). This wienf, 4%. 


was his laſt ſtation; for he died at Franeker in 1642. 


He was ſorry that death did not (5) 14. ibid. p. 


permit him to publiſh the anſwer, which he had prepared to his adverſaries [B], con- 694. 


cerning the power of the magiſtrate in Eccleſiaſtical affairs [C]. I ſhall give a cata- () 1a. ibid. pox; 
I have in another place (e) ſpoken of his quarrel with 713. 


logue of his works [D!]. 
Barleus. 


The Programma, which I have quoted, ſuppoſes he was only twelve years profeſſor at [7], of the . 
Geneva; and yet he himſelf in the inaugural oration, which he pronounced at Franeker 8 12 
on the 25th of November 1639, ſays he had been profeſſor at Geneva and Deventer 
Therefore as he had been at Deventer only ſince the year 1630, he 
| His fn NICOLAS VEDELIUS 
died miniſter of the French church at Heuſden towards the beginning of the 


twenty-three years, 
muſt have been at Geneva fourteen years. 


year 1705. 


[4] He diſcovered a great zeal againſt the Armini- 


ans.] He publiſhed a book in 1631, intituled De Ar- 


canis Arminianiſmi, in which he maintains that ex- 
plicitly and profeſſedly, they endeavour to introduce 
a ſubtile ſort of Atheiſm into the Church; and that 
though they do not premeditately attempt to bring in 
2 groſs Atheiſm, they open a great and wide gate for 
its admittance. The beginning of one of his chap- 
ters runs thus: Propoſuimus hactenus doctrinam Re- 
monſtrantium, qua omnis generis hæreſes & ſectas 
in Eccleſiam Dei, adeoque Libertiniſmum hoc eſt 
Atheiſmum ſubtilem EX PRO ESSO introducere 
(1) Vedelivs, conantur (1). - - - - 7 have hitherto laid open the 
4 Arcanis Armi- doctrine of the Remonſtrants, whereby they profeſſedly 
nianiſmi, lib. ii, © attempt to introduce ſes and herefies of all kinds, and 
= 12 bn © conſequently Libertiniſm, that is ſubtile Atheiſm, into 


'n $0, and pag, © 72 <purch of GOD.” A little after he hath theſe 


36, Edit. 1632, words: Scopus meus non eft gravare Remonſtrantes 
- in 420, accuſatione ea, ac ſi Atheiſmum craſſum introducere 


data opera ſeu ex profeſſo molirentur. Nequaquam 
vero, prout eodem cap. primo monui. Sed tantum 
© oſtenſurus ſum, præter alia effecta peſtilentiſſima quæ 
nova ipſorum Theologia & Religio producit ; etiam 
© feneſtram & portam aperiri ea Atheiſmo craſſo pa- 
(2) Thi. g. tentiſſimam atque ampliſſimam (2). - - - It is not my 
243. * defign, as I have already ſaid, to had the Remon- 
« ftrants with this accuſation, as if they induſtriouſſy or 
« profeſſedly attempted to introduce groſs Atheiſm. But I 
cba, only to ſhew, that beſides other moſt pernicious 
effects which their new Theology or Religion produces, 
a ver large window or gate was thereby opened 10 
« groſs Atheiſm.” He adds that he has no other de- 
ſign than to convert the Remonſtrants by ſhewing them 
the danger which attends their doctrine. Quo nimirum 
unuſquiſque eo magis ab ea fibi caveat: & ip Theologi 
Remonſt. lucri fiant, qui etiam noſter in hoc labore ſcopus 
(3) Ibid, eft (3). We have ſeen ſomething like this in Maldo- 
98 5 natus's Commentaries (4). The Arminians furiouſly 
85 Fronts inveighed againſt him in a book intituled Vedelius Rhap- 
remark [A], * Jodus. He replied in the fourth part of his work 
about the mid- printed in 1634. The ſecond and third part were 
de. publiſhed in the year 1633. 
UB] He was concerned that death did not permit him 
to publiſh the anſuver which he had prepared to his ad- 
wverſaries.] This circumſtance you will find in one of 
Voſlius's letters. You will there ſee alſo that in caſe 
this reply of Vedelius had been printed, they would 
have left out all the violent and injurious expreſſions 
diſperſed in that book by way of return to his -anta- 
goniſt. Vedelius Theologiæ apud Franekeranos 
* * Profeſſor, dum in Friſia ſum, fatis conceſſit. Mori- 

bundum cruciabat, quod terris eriperetur, priuſquam 
) Vous. . Potuiſſet Revio & Triglandio reſpondere. Horum 
"Yoon OE 2 acerbe ſatis ſcripſit adverſus ſeriptum ejus 
Paz, m, 409. de Conſtantini Epiſcopatu ; quo Magiſtratus jura 


2 2. It is dated © Circa res Eccleſiæ defendit. College defuncti mihi 


2 * of 080. Franekeræ ajebant, fortaſſe reſponſum ſic etiam 


%% edendum; ſed deleti i redd 
among theſe c dum: is, quæ ut par pari eret 
— 2 * hoſtimentum, virulentius chartis illeviſſet adverſus 
it, cke dl. Revium (5) Vedelius, Profeſſor of Divinity at 
in fol, . Francher, died wwhilft 1 was in Friefland. He was ex- 

WOOL Y 


(e) In the remark 


* tremely concerned that death prevented hi m from an- 
« ſwering Revius and Triglandius. Both of then aurott 
very. ſharply againſt his treatiſe of Conſtantinè s Epiſco- 
« pacy; wherein he maintains the power of the civil 
* magiſtrate in ecclefiaftical affairs. The colleagues of 
© the deceaſed told me at Francher, that the anſwer 
« avould perhaps be publiſhed, but that thoſe wirulent 
things he had ſaid in it againſt Revius would be left out. 

[C] Concerning the power of the magiſtrate in Eccle- 
fiaftical affairs.) Several diſputes aroſe concerning 
this queſtion in Holland after the ſynod of Dort ; for 
ſome Divines endeavoured to withdraw the eccleſiaſti- 
cal authority from the ſovereign, and others would 
confer on the magiſtrate all eccleſiaſtical authority. 
At leaſt thus each party interpreted the other's inten- 
tion and doctrine. Vedelius engaged in this diſpute, 
and in the beginning of the year 1638, publiſhed a 
Diſputatio Theologica de Magiſtratu adverſus Bellarmini 
librum de Laicis, where he extended the magiſtrates 
power much farther than others would have it. Some | 
time after knowing that they were preparing to refute _ 2 
him, he publiſhed (6) a ſecond edition of his diſputation, (00 In the year 
to which he added ſeveral explanations. The whole “ 
title of this piece is, De Epiſcopatu Conſtantini magni, 
ſeu de poteſtate Magiſtratuum Reformatorum circa res Eccle- 
fiaſticas, diſſertatio repetita cum reſponſione ad interro- 
gata guædam. He foreſaw that he ſhould irritate his 
adverſaries, and draw on himſelf a great deal of abu- | 
ſive language (7) ; but for all this he had courage (5) Jam prevideo 
enough to enter the liſts. His foreſight was juſt, and temerariis & ſu- 
it was not neceſſary to be a great prophet in order to berbis iogeniis 
predi& an event of that nature. He was attacked in ves eee 
his life-time and after his death. Several Zealand ut fonts Ginta- 
minifters cauſed him to be refuted, when he was dead, ribus pacis & 
making uſe of the pen of a miniſter of Middleburg concordiæ confiliis 
(8). His friends in Frieſland defended him, and 1 monte in me 
treated the Zealand miniſters with the utmoſt contempt. auolent, E virus 


Gy if t 
See the book intituled, Grallæ ſeu were puerilis cothur- erg Mice. 


nus ſapientiæ, quo ſe jactat apud imperitos Guillelmus Vedeli, Præf. de 
Apollonii, &c (9). Apollonius anſwered : they replied iſcebatu Con- 
by a book whoſe title is comical enough (10). * 

[D] 4 catalogue of his works.) I have already (3) called Guli- 
mentioned three: the reſt are, Notz in Epiſtolas Ig- elmus Apollo- 
natii. Thoſe notes are partly critical and partly con- nius. 
troverſial, and are joined with the epiſtles of S. Igna- . 
tius which he cauſed to be printed at Geneva in the (9) It ee wr 

ear 1623 in 4to. Commentarius de tempore utriuſque : , 
Epiſcapatus, N Petri, Antiocheni & Romani, at G.. e e 
neva 1624. Rationale Theologicum, ſeu de neceſſitate & (10) Grallator 
vero uſu principiorum rationis ac Philoſophiz in Contro- furens de novo in 
werfris Theologicisz; at the ſame place 1628, 4 Re- ſcenam pro- 
medy againſt Apoftacy in French, printed alſo there in — wr Uenndl 
the ſame year. Panacea Apoſtafiz, at the ſame place bomachide Viic- 
1628. This is a tranſlation of the former. S. Hi- ſingano. Ar Fra- 
lary, or an antidote againſt ſorrow, in French, at Ge- neter 1647. 
neva 1630. S. Hilarius, ſeu Antidotum contra triſtitiam 
pro ſanta Hilaritate, at Leyden 1632, it is a tranſla- 
tion of the former. De prudentia veteris Ecalefie, at 
Amſterdam 1633. De Deo Synagoge contra Cafp. 

Barleum at Harderwick 1632. Opu/cula Theologica at 
Franeker 1641 in 12mo, | 
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(a) Jorius Elog. Orator, and the greateſt Latin Poet that had been ſeen for ſeyeral ages (a). He went through 


cap. cuii, pag. 
m. 250. 


(5) Moreri ſays 
he was canon of 
Lateran. 


(e) Taten from 

Ghilini, Teatro 
d' Huomini Let- 
terati, Part. ii, 


Pag. 188. 


(d) See the re- 
mark [C]. 


( r) See the notes 


on the Naudzana, 


Pag. 194, 195. 


(2) Dopò efler 
egli a ſomma per- 
fezione arri vato 
in ogni genere 
di lettere huma- 
ne andd 2 Pavia, 
Ghilini, Teatro, 
Part. ut, pag. 
188. 


(3) Diedeſi nell 
età di ſedici anni 
appena a ſcrivere. 


Id. ibid. 
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VEGIUS (Maynzvs) Born at Lodi in the Milaneſe in 1407, was a famous 


his claſſical learning 


at Milan, from whence he removed to Pavia to ſtudy the Civil Law ; 
but. the plague ſoon obliged him to return to Lodi, where he applied himſelf entirely to 


polite learning, and particularly to poetry, and began to write books very early [A]. 


Going to Rome he made himſelf beloved and eſteemed by Pope 


Martin the Vth, who 


made him Secretary of the Briefs. He diſcharged that office ſo faithfully that he was 
raiſed to a more conſiderable poſt by the ſame Pope; which was that of Datary. At the 


ſame time he beſtowed on him a canonry in the church of St Peter (b). 


He was fo 


throughly contented with theſe preferments that he refuſed a rich biſhopric. The reſpect 
which Eugenius IV, and Nicholas V, had for him, obliged them to continue him in the 
poſt of Datary. He was very much eſteemed by Panormitanus, and ZEneas Sylvius, 


and ſhewed a great devotion for St Auguſtin [B]. 


He died at Rome in 1459 (c). 


His morals were very exemplary. 


Among 'thoſe authors who mention him, I find ſcarce 


any, who do not paſs over in ſilence the fineſt paſſage of his life; for they do not tell 
us any thing of the alteration of his taſte, The poetical fictions were at firſt his greateſt 
delight (4) ; he thought of nothing but of making of verſes, and placing the Pagan 


divinities in them. Virgil was one of his great gods. 


David's Pſalms ſeemed to him 


but old wotmens ſongs, and he mortally hated the profeſſion of a prieſt. But at laſt he 
was diſguſted at the profane beauties of poetry; the pſalms of David appeared to him 
admirable, and he was touched with an extream pleaſure in the ſacerdotal functions, 


and employed himſelf in the inſtruction of the nuns [C]. 


MEL LS... 


[4] He began to aurite books wery earl} At the 
age of ſixteen, if we believe Ghilini ; and we muſt be- 
lieve him (1) though his authority in this caſe ought 
to be of little weight; for it 1s certain that he 1s 
tainted with the Enthuſiaſm of a Panegyriſt, and that 
he has not well adjuſted the parts of his narrative. 
Doth he write judiciouſly when he relates, 1. That 
Vegius being arrived at the higheſt perfection in all 
forts of human literature, went to Pavia in order to 
ſtudy the Civil and Canon Law (2)? 2. That having 
fcarce began to ſtudy there, he was obliged to leave 
the town on account of the Plague? 3. That he 
returned into his own country, where he applied him- 
felf _— to the ſtudy of polite learning, and to writ- 
ing, being ſcarce yet ſixteen years old (3)? Doth not 
this relation imply that Vegius underſtood perfectly all 
the parts of literature before he was ſixteen ? This 
hyperbole is abſurd. He died before he nearly ap- 
proached that perfeCtion ; how then was he arrived at 
it in his younger years? | | 

[B] He fhewed a great devotion for St Auguſtin.] 


He built a chapel in the church dedicated to that 


Saint at Rome on the right hand of the great altar, 
and having cauſed the bones of St Auguſtin to be 

ut into a very fine ſhrine with thoſe of his mother 

onica, he removed them from Oſtia to this cha- 
pel. He wrote Poems in honour of thoſe two ſaints, 
which he alſo very much praiſed in the preface of his 
book, de educatione puerorum & claris torum moribus. 
In that work he confirms his precepts concerning the 


education of children by as many proper inſtances as 


(4) Geſner, in 
Bibl. fol. 491, 
ſpeaking of Ve- 
gius's treatiſe, 
de Educatione 
Puerorum, print- 
ed at Baſil with 
other ſuch ſmall 
books in the year 
1 541. 


rum luſus pulchrum ducens, mirari non fatis poſſum, 
adeo I MUT ARI affectus meos, atled vim animo 


general rule, his confeſſion runs thus. 
lens tempora, ſaith be, ee inhiabam quotidic 


he could poſſibly find in the life of St Auguſtin and his 
mother Monica. In præfatione poſtquam D. Au- 
* guſtini & matris ipſius Monicæ laudes pluribus præ- 
«* dicavit, ſubjungit: Enitemur oſtendere omnem bene 
© educandorum filiorum rationem, & convenientiſſimis 
ſubinde etiam ſanctiſſimiſque tam parentis Monicz 
quam filii Auguſtini exemplis, ſingula quibus idonee 
© ea applicari potuerint confirmare ſtudebimus (4). - - - 
* In the preface, after he had much commended St Au- 
* guſtin and his mother Monica, he adds, We will en- 
* deavour to ſhew the whole method of educating chil. 
* dren well, and confirm every thing by applying moſt 
* fuitable and holy examples in the life of Monica and her 
« fon Auguſtin.) ' | | 4 

[C] But at laſt he was diſguſted at the profane beau- 
ties of Poetry; the pſalms of David appeared to him ad- 
mirable, &c.] Such? excellent converfions, ſuch holy 
metamorphoſes, are ſo rare that they ſhould not have 
-been forgotten by thoſe who mention this writer. 
Moft Poets retain till death their paſſion for the beau- 
ties of profane Poetry. Vegius is an exception to this 
Priora reco- 


* 
. 


condendis carminibus, nihil præter Muſas & Poeta- 


2 , 


I ſhall ſpeak of his 
I could 


© meo [ut ita dixerim] fieri potuifſe, ut à dulcibus 
* prurientibuſque fabulis, ad ſtudia ſeveriora converſus 
fim, & qui decantandis ingentibus rerum geſtis, 
* confiftiſque tot incertorum Deorum numinibus, ar- 
« dentius inſtabam, nunc ad exhortandas ſorores, ad 


© docendas virgunculas deſcenderim, ut pro Ovidiis 


* & Flaccis, nunc Auguſtinos & Hieronymos, pro Vir- 

* gilio, quem alterum in terris Deum eſſe arbitrabar, 

* nunc David fideliorem Vatem colam, ſuſcipiam am- 
plectarque. & ejus mihi carmina, quæ tanquam ani- 

lia deliramenta ſordebant, nunc mira adſpergant ani- 

mum ſuavitate, atque [unde magis etiam obſtupe- 

* ſcam] quod tantopere deteſtabar exhorrebamque in- | 

* ſtar mortis, nunc ſacerdotio dulcius nihil putem (5). (5) Vegius & 
* - - - When I reflect on former times, when 1 auas con- Perſeverantia Re- 
« ftantly intent on making verſes, and took no delight but N Tow, 
in the Muſes and poetical fiftions, I am amazed to 7, 68 4 har ” 
« find ſuch an alteration in my temper, and my mind fo Soizeliam, in Lit- 
« forcibly turned [if I may ſay fo] from ſweet and agree- terato feliciflimo, 
able amuſements to grave and fevere ſtudies ; and that pag. 16. 
I, who uſed to be fo earneſt in celebrating the glorious 

© exploits, and fabulous excellencies of ſo many unknown 


gods, ſhould now deſcend to inſtruct ſiſters and teach 


© nuns ; that inſtead of an Ovid and Horace, I ſhould 
* now admire an Auguſtin and Ferom, and inſtead of 
* a Virgil whom I looked on as another god upon earth, 
* I fhould now adore and careſs a David, a more faith- 
* ful Poet ; and that his pſalms, which formerly ſeemed 
to me like old womens tales, ſhould now affect my mind 
* evith wonderful pleaſure; and [what ſurprizes me 
* moſt of all] that 1 ſhould eſteem nothing ſo delightful as 
* the priefibood, which before I deteſled and abhorred 
r | | 
[D] T fhall fpeak of his books.) Some of them are 
in proſe, others in verſe, ſome are printed, others 
not. The Poem for which he is moſt famous is his 
ſupplement to the AEneid ; he imagined that Virgil 
had not concluded that work. He reſolved therefore 
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quædam etiam in facris literis ſyncerz interpreta- 

_ © tjonis gloſſemata reliquit, aureumque præſertim li- 

. klo. © bellum de rebus antiquis memorabilibus Baſilicz 

(g) Joins, Nek: „ ſuncti Petri, in quo donaria, ſepulcraque Pontificum 
2 5* referuntur (9). - - - That nothing might be wanting to 


Civilian and a famous author. 


[4] Conſul of Augsburg.] I cannot tell whether 
theſe words Duumvir Reipublice Auguſtanæ, which we 
read on the print of our Velſerus, can be better ren- 
dred. It were to be wiſhed that ſome body would 
publiſh a Dictionary of modern offices, a taſk very 

_ worthy of a learned man. Such a work would be 
very ſerviceable to tranſlators, and readers; for in- 
ſtance, it would inform us what we ought to under- 
ſtand by Duumwvir Auguſtanus, a title always given to 
Marcus Velſerus. Conſul of Augsburg is not a right 
tranſlation ; for the conſular dignity of the Romans 
did not reſemble that of thoſe, who are called Duum- 


of the moſt conſiderable poſts of Holland, I mean that 
of Penſionary, is very improperly ſo called. Its name 
(1) From his re- is derived from an accident entirely foreign (1), which 
cciving a yearly gives no manner of idea either of the rights or fun- 
public I have ſaid of the conſulſhip of Velſerus, I ſay alſo 
(% They are of his prætorſnip. I am perſuaded that a prætor of 
very wellexplain- Augſburg doth not at all reſemble the old Roman 
ed in Furetiere's Prætors; and yet we can ſcarce avoid giving the Ro- 
Dictionary cer, man names to modern offices, when we either write 
rected by Mr de:. , "Þ N | x 
Sava. in Latin, or tranſlate any modern books out of that 
language. I do not know whether Daumwir and Præ- 
tor are not the ſame thing at Augſburg. However 
there are offices in that city inferior to that of Duu m- 
| vir, which modern writers expreſs by the word Con- 
(3) This appears fulſoip (3). | 4 
frm Raderus, [B] He au. of a ver) antient family.] Some will 
wb) —_— have it to be deſcended from Beliſarius, the famous 
bad & ampiigh. General of the Emperor Juſtinian. It is ſaid that 
mis VV. Do- FRANCIS BEL1$SAR1us about the year 564, 
minis Velſeris, married Antonia, Pompey's daughter, and couſin to 
Marxco Daum the fiſter of the Emperor Anaſtaſius I. 
25 8 two ſons, PETER, and CH AR L Es, the firſt of whom 
run A@dili, married Mary Colonna, and died without iſſue at Mi- 
pavlo Conſuli, lan; the other, in order to live ſecure from the incur- 
Mattbæi FFF. ſions of the Barbarians, retired into the country of 
bee NY Valais, and had a caſtle in the territory of Sion (4), 
Fan, B&& Which he left to his deſcendants (s) Such is the 
natis, enealogy of a citizen of Augſburg ! But what is very 
urprizing is, that we are told that authentic proofs 
(4) Sepultus in to make good all this, are ready to be produced. 
zero Seduneni For, ſay they, Joun BARTHOLOMEW V ELSE“ 
ae * K Us, Counſellor to the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
longe poſſedit, and Canon of Straſburgh, wrote a letter to that Empe- 
Armildus, in Diſ. ror in 1336, when the Diet was aſſembled at Spire, to 
de Mar- ſupplicate him earneſtly, to affix his ſignet by way of 
de . e approbation to the German tranſlation of a book, 
ap. 6. which Cardinal Stephen Colonna the Pope's Vicar had 
written concerning the genealogy of the Velſeri, This 
Emperor had himſelf ordered the writing of this 
book; and the author therein produced an exact ſeries 
of proofs founded on publick acts and deeds, from 
545, to JoHN VELsSERUs the brother of John 
artholomew. Pro vetuſtiſſima familie ſuæ gloria ac 


s de 
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l, Max. 
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1, in Lit- 
iciflimo, 
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(5) They Have 
been called Valli- 
fü, or Walliſeri, 
& Velferi, Ibid, 


| il⸗ 
Mr Bai pay, 5. 


gem. ſut 
tes, xum. 
Tom. io, 
3, 14 Germanicam libelli werfionem fille annuli ſui confirmaret, 
1725, 1 quem auctoritatè ac juſſi i Imperatoris Stephanus 
Colonna, Summi Pontificis tunc Vicarius & Cardinalis, 
ex omnibus inflrumentis, tabulis, literiſque publicis ab. 
A. C. 545, uſque ad Johannem Velſerum, Job. Bar- 
tholomæi fratrem germanum, omni cura & diligentia 
complexus eſt (6). This book had been tranſlated in- 
to Latin at Rome in 1327, by the joe John Bartho- 
lomew. We are told that EManveL VELsERYs. 
Canon of Baſil in 1071, writing to his brother Oc ra- 
VIAN, mentioned CHARLEs BELISAR1Us, who 
with his wife Paula de gli Urſini retired from Rome 
into, Vallais in 620. * Agitata inibi mentione de 
* Carob Belj/ario, qui una cum conjuge Paula Urſina 


hilinl, ws 


e the cata* 
of the 

jan Librarſs 

224» 


(6) wid. 


VEGIUS. VELSERUS. A 
I could make a large ſupplement to his article, if I would copy the notes on the Nau- 
dzand : but it is ſufficient to refer the reader to them, It is a book eaſy to be had, 


wirs of Augsburg. On this occaſion I obſerve that one 


p:nhon from the Ctions (2) of the perſon, who is poſſeſſed of it. What 


He left 
who behaved himſelf very bravely in the war of Lom- 


dignitate non rogans ſolum, verum etiam obſecrans, ut 


wad OE” "> RT . 
: { 
% 


© perfe the harning of a true Chriftiat, he If fomt' 
« pious annotations on the holy ſeriptures, and à very wa+ 
© luable book on the memorable antiquities of St Peter's 
* church, wherein he gives an atcount of the offerings 
and ſepulchres of the Popes.” . 


VELSERUS (Marx) Conſul of Augſburg [A], his native city, was a learned 


He was born on the 20th of June 1558, of a very 
ancient family [B], which had poſſeſſed vaſt riches [C]. He was carefully educated 3 


and 


Valleſiam verſus ad Rheni fontes A. C. 626 ex urbe 
© Roma ob ſæviſſimos & violentiſſimos in omnem no- 
* bilitatem Longobardos, exemplo aliorum egreſſus 
© eſt (5). - - - - Charles Beliſarius is mentioned in it, „ Ibid. 545. 6 
p : TH PD 7) Ibid, pag: 6: 
who after the example of others retired from Rome 
* avith his wife Paula de gli Urſini to the country of 
* Vallais near the head of the Rhine in the year 620, 
* becauſe the Longobards were moſt violent and cruel to 
all the nobility,” This Octavian VELsSERUS 
already mentioned was the firſt of the family, that 
has been Patrician of Augſburg. He was alſo Captain 
in that city, Director of the military affairs, and be- 
ſides Counſellor to Conrad Duke of Franconia. He 
died in 1074 (8). James VELSERUsS was the 
firſt of the family who ſettled at Nuremberg, whither 
he came in 1493. He married and died there in 
1544, being the father of fix ſons and eleven daugh- 
ters. The alliances of the Velſeri have been very il- 
luſtrious, in Switzerland, and ſeveral provinces of the 
empire : but the greateſt honour which they received 
on this account was doubtleſs the marriage of Pu1Lie- & - Part 
PINA VELSERUs with Ferdinand Archduke of Au- , Annal. Sues 
ſtria, ſon of the Emperor Ferdinand I, and bro- vic. IB. xii, fal. 
ther to the Emperor Maximilian II. That Prince 773, apud Ar- 
fell deſperately in love with Philippina in the time of 291+ ibid. page 
the Diet at Augſburg in 1548, and married her pri- | 
vately (9). She lived with him as his lawful wife (10) jacob. Men- 
till his death, above twenty - four years (10). She was tius, apud Ar- 
a very handſome woman, and endowed beſides with nold. ibid, 
a rich ſtore. of good qualities. She was daughter to 5 
Francis VELSERVUs, Baron of Zinnenberg ; and (77) Arnold. 
n W Governor of the : 
marquiſate of Burgaw (11). She died at Inſpruck on „ e . 
the TO of April 1580, and left Ag whom 2 on ker 
their father Ferdinand could never entitle to ſucceed ſub. fn. 
him. He was obliged to content himſelf with the 
marquiſate of Burgaw for the elder ; and the younger 
being an Eccleſiaſtic, became a Cardinal (12). Ar- „ Hiftorio- 
noldus cites an author (13) who . affirms that Andrew, graphus 0 &-=val 
the eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand and of Philippina Velſerus, e 
was a Cardinal, and that Charles his younger brother (14) Arnoldus, 
Marquis of Burgaw, married Sybilla ſiſter to John- Pag. 20. 
William Duke of Cleves. Theſe two brothers died 3 
without iſſue. It is ſaid that Charlemagne gave three (15) Ibid. Pag. 
| | Ep 21, 22. | 
flowers-de-luce for arms to PHILIT VALISERVUsS, 


(8) Ibid, 


(9) Martinus 


(13) Didacus de 
Lequile, Concio- 


bardy. They add (14) that he was honoured with (16) _ & 4 
ſeveral other prerogatives, and that Otho the Great pag. 10. 
confirmed all thoſe privileges in favour of JuLivs | 
VELSERUs grandſon of Philip Valiſerus, whom he (17) 1bid. pag. 
made his counſellor in the council of war in 950, *** ( 
and a knight in 971 (15). Charles V ranked „ ... Y 
ne, 
cauſes are cognizable before the Emperor only (16). (19) A rei num- 
The Archduke Ferdinand made CHARLES VE I- mariæ nervis ap- 
SERVs, Philippina's brother, a free baron (17). prime inſttu- 
Obſerve that Julius Velſerus ſaved the Emperor _ vel. Dor 
. R , ocet quod cum 
Otho's life in a battle againſt the Huns, and that he 


; b g Carolus V pace 
died of a continual fever in the camp at the age of cum Gallo ſacta, 


96, in the Emperor Henry the IId's Time (18). The tranſegiſſet ut 
author whom I cite ſpeaks of ſeveral Velſerus's, who ä A 
ſignalized either their, valour in the army, or their — ron 
prudence in the magiſtracy. 4 ret, Fuggari ac 
[CJ . - - and which bad peſſeſſed vaſt riches.] Mel- velſeri tantam 
chior Adam relates that Francis I, being by a treaty pages, vim bi- 
of peace obliged to pay twelve tons of gold to Charles pn e 
promi 

V, the Fuggers and Velſers promiſed to advance that ſcrunt. Melab. 
great ſum of money (19). Martin Cruſius faith that Adam in Vit. Fu- 
in the year, 1528, BaRkTHOLOMEBW V ILSE RA 71/conſultor. Pag. 
and his partners armed; ſeyeral ſhips in Spain, and 452 le, Je 

. 122 1 anchth. Tom, | 
ſent them into America, where they diſcovered a very ii, explic, evan- p 
rich country, on the frontiers of Peru, called Ve- ge, | 
| | nezvela, 


VELSERUS. 


and being a lover of the Belles Lettres, he was, when very young, ſent to Rome 


% Bonar, to ſtudy under Antony Muretus (a). 


ib. ix, Epiſt. xii, 


He was there in the year 1373. With 


pad Arnoldum, the ſtudy of Antiquities he intermixed that of the Italian tongue, in which he be- 
de Marci Vel. came ſo great a proficient, that he wrote that language like a Florentine [DJ. Re- 


ſeri vita, genere, 


& obito, P. 42, turning home he applied himſelf to the Bar in the year 1589. He obtained the ſena- 


torial dignity in 1592. 
elected 


He was preferred to the little council in the year 1594, and 
rætor in 1600. He diſcharged all theſe offices with a great deal of honour, 


and was an ornament to his country. He was both a lover and a protector of learning 
and learned men. He publiſhed ſeveral good books [E], and afforded helps to ſeveral 


nezvela, of which they made themſel ves maſters, and 
kept it twenty-eight years, according to the treaty 
which they concluded with Charles V. But a dif- 
ference aroſe betwixt the farmers of Elizabeth King 
Philip's Queen, and George of Spire, who governed 
that country in the name of the Velſers. At firſt 
they diſputed only about tolls, and then about the 
limits, and at laſt it was pretended that thoſe Ger- 
mans ought not to poſſeſs any part of Venezvela. The 
cayſe was pleaded in Spain, and they were diſpoſſeſſed 
of all they held in Venezvela, by virtue of the ſen- 
tence pronounced in Spain in the year 1555. The 
firſt Governor whom the Velſers eſtabliſhed there was 
Ambroſe Dalfinger, born at Ulm, whom the Spa- 
niards killed ; but Charles V cauſed the authors of 
(20) Cruſus, this murther to be puniſhed (20). Arnoldus is very 
Pas, ii, Annal. angry becauſe Jerom Benzo calls the Velſers (to whom 
Suevicor. lib. x!, the Emperor engaged the country of Valentiola) (21) 
47% 175 merchants. * Vano iſtius judicio & Reges & Principes 
Ke * 7 —4 © magnar11 negotiatores erunt, & delicatarum mercium 
is « inſtitores. Hercules tuam fidem ! . , . . I his fooliſh 
judgment forſooth! Kings and princes are great mer- 
(21) Valentiola © chants, and dealers in choice commodities.” Thus Ar- 
ditifimz provin- noldus exclaims againſt the word Merchant. He 
ciz oppicum, abridges what Herrera hath ſaid concerning the ex- 
| S 1528 Velza- Ploits of thoſe Governors, whom the Velſers ſent to 
ris mercatoribus that country. V 
Germanis oppig== [D] He «wrote Italian like a Florentine.) The teſti- 
rg Hie mony of an Italian to this purpoſe is cited by Mr 
—_ — 4 Arnoldus (22). Mirari poſthac deſinant qui linguæ 
xxv, apud Ar. Italicæ nitorem in Marco attoniti ſtupent; Orlandus 
nold, ibid. pag, enim Peſcetti in reſponſione ſua ad Anticruſcam 
25. Benii Florentinam (23), illius puritatem ſimul ac 
(46) Ubi fapen « elegantiam exoſculatur, dum ait: Se Cavalier 
Page 43, 44. Cuariſi (24), Lomo pur Ferrareſe, prega come nelle 


(23) Nella Riſ- ſuo Paſtor Fido da Lombardiſmi, e dell Illuftriſfimo 
poſta all' Antier. Sig. Marco Velſero Duumviro della Rep. Auguſtana 
— Beni, cart. «© + chiariſimo lume della Germania ſerive all Eccel- 
_—_— * lentiſſimo Sig. Chiacco, che le ſue lettere gli paiono det- 
(24) Tt ſhould be © tate da Domo nato ed allevato in Firenze. Immo 
Gnarini, and it is © Judicium Velſeri de lingua Italica mille aliis præ- 
probably an error fert cenſoribus : quando gn altra wi mancaſſe, quella 
of the pres. © gel Sig. Marco Velſero addietro mentowato, mi varebbe 
e « per mille, il quale in una lettera ſcritta all Eccellen- 
* tifſimo Sig. Chiocco, dice che nel legger le caſe del Caſa 
« ſente tanto diletto, che non vorebbe che aveſſtr mai fine. 
© (25). . . Thoſe who are ſurprized at the purity of Mar- 
cus Velſerus's Italian, will ceaſe to wonder, when they 
© know that Orlandus Peſceiti, in his anſwer to the 
« Florentine Anticruſca del Beni, admires both its purity 
and elegance, when he ſays: Guarini, though a Fer- 
« rareſe deſires Salviati, as we may fee in his letters, 
e 


(25) Riſpoſt. 
carts 112, 113. 


to purge his Paſtor Fido of Lombardiſms, and writes 
to the moſt excellent Sig. Chiocco concerning the il - 
luſtrious Marcus Velſerus, that his letters appeared to 
him to be writ by one that was born and bredat Flo- 
rence. Nay, he prefers the judgment of Velſerus on 
* the Italian tongue to that of a thouſand other critics: 
© Tho' every other ſhould fail you, that of Marcus 
Velſerus before mentioned, in my opinion, would 
* be worth a thouſand, who in a letter to the moſt 
excellent Chiocco, ſays, that in reading il Caſa he 
felt ſuch a pleaſure. that he wiſhed that book had 
* no end.” You will find in Arnoldus, the elogy which 
Nicolas Manaſſes beſtowed upon Velſerus, in dedi- 
(26) Concerning ting to him a book of Lewis de Roy (26), which 
the viciſſitude of Hercules Catus had tranſlated from the French into 
human affairs. Italian. I ſhall not tranſcribe this, but another elogy 
which ſeems of more weight. Galileo declaring his rea- 
| ſon why he made uſe of the Italian language, in his 
three letters to Velſerus de Maculis Solaribus, exprefies 
himſelf thus: Ma in oltre ci hd avuto un altro mio 
« particolar intereſſe, ed è il non privarmi delle riſ- 
« poſte di V.S. in tal lingua vedute da me e dag!” 
Amici miei con molto maggior diletto, & meravigilia 
* 84-8 | 


« ſue lettere fi wede, il Cavalier Sakviati che purghi il 


authors 
che ſe foſſero ſcritte del piu purgato ſtile Latine, e 
parci nel legger lettere di locuzzione tanto propria 
© che Firenze eſtenda i ſuoi confini, anzi il recinto 
delle ſue mura, ſino in Auguſta (27) But 
; — I had another particular intereſt in view, viz. 
* That 1 might not be deprived of your anſwers in the 
* ltalian tongue, which my friends and I read with 
* much more pleaſure and admiration, than if they had 
* been writ in the pureſt Latin flile; and in reading let- 
« ters Y fuch propriety and elegance, it ſeemed to us 
* that Florence extended its confines, nay the very circuit 
© of its walli as far as Augsburg. 
[E] He publiſhed ſeveral good books, ] His firſt work, 
according to Melchior Adam, was that which he pub- 
liſhed at Venice in the year 1594. The bare title 
diſcovers the uncommon learning of the author ; it 
runs thus. Rerum Auguſtanarum Vindelicarum li- 
* bri oo, quibus a prima Rhætorum ac Vindelico- 


rum origine ad annum uſque 552. a nato Chriſto 


nobiliſſimæ gentis hiſtoria & antiquitates traduntur, 
ac antiqua monumenta tam quæ Auguſtz, quam 
quz in agro * quin & quæ alibi extant ad 
res Auguſtanas ntia, æri inciſa & notis illu- 
* ſtrata exhibentur. - - - - Eight books of the affairs of 
© Augsburg, — the hiſtory and antiquities of that 
noble country from the firſt original of the Rheti and 
« Vindelicii, to the year of Chriſt 552, with cuts of 


G ©: 


(27) Lettera 

terza, cart, toz, 
T04, apud Ar. 
noldum, p. 44. 


* the antient monuments in the city and country of Augs- 


* burg or elſewhere, relating to the affairs of Augsburg, 
illuſtrated wwith notes. Melchior Adam had reaſon 
to call this an happy prelude (28). Velſerus conſe- 
crated the firſt fruits of his labours to the glory of his 


country. In Italiam progreſſus edidit antiquitates 


* Auguſtanas, felix fame ſurgentis auſpicium & pi- 
um- Going into Italy he publiſhed the Antiquities 
© of Augsburg, which was an happy and pious omen of 
© his riſing fame. In the year 1602, he publiſhed at 
Augſburg, Rerum Boicarum libri quingue, hiftoriam 


(28) It ought to 
be remembred 
that Velſerus had 
publiſhed a little 

k in 1591, 
See, below, cita- 
tion (30). 


a gentis origine ad Carolum Magnum complexi (29). (29) In Vitis 
He afterwards publiſhed at ſeveral times the lives of Juriſconſult, pap, 
ſome Martyrs of Augſburg, that of St Uldaric, Biſhop 130 


of that city, and of St Severinus and Apollonius 
of Tyre. As for the antient Itinerary, which Peu- 
tinger poſſeſſed, whence it was called Tabula Peu- 
tingeriana, he publiſhed it at Venice in the year 
1591 (30). Moſt of thoſe pieces are illuſtrated 
with Velſerus's commentaries. 


(30) He ſays fo 
All the works of this himſelf in his 


author have been collected into a body, and re- *©vith letter, ad 


printed in folio at Nuremberg in 1682, Chriſto- 
pher Arnoldus, Profeſſor at Nuremberg, had the care 
df this edition, and adorned it with preliminary diſ- 
courſes, in which he informs us of a great many par- 
ticulars, concerning the family of the Velſers in ge- 
neral, and the life of Mark Velſerus in particular; 
together with the judgment which the learned have 
paſſed on his works, and the funeral elogies with 
which they honoured him. And as he kept a great 
correſpondence with the learned of Italy, and of ſe- 


It ales, bag · 879. N 


veral other countries, the editor hath collected ſeve- 


ral of his Latin and Italian letters which he hath ad- 
ded to this edition. 
Velſerus paſſed for the author of the Squittinio della 
Liberta Veneta, which was printed about the year 
1612. Gaſſendus having obſerved that ſeveral authors 
aſcribed that book to Mr de Peireſc, adds that they 
were miſtaken, and that it is very probable Velſerus 
compoſed it. He grounds this conjecture on Velſe- 
rus's great learning and fingular affection to the 
houſe of Auſtria: Non diſquiro quidem an auctor 
* hujuſce libri fuerit Antonius Albizius, nobilis ille 
* Florentinus, qui Chriſtianorum Principum Stemmata 
© ediderat ante duos annos, ut nonnullis 338 
« eſt ; an, ut videtur veriſimilius, infignis ille Marcus 
© Velſerus, cujus ſæpius meminimus, ob conſumma- 
© tam eruditionem, propenſionemque ſingularem erga 
« domum Auſtriacam (31). - - I all not examine 
; Ne NE YE © quhether 


Op1N10Ns con- 
cerning the au- 
thor of the 
Squittinia de 
Liberta Veneta. 


1) Gaſſendus 
1 Vie PeireiKil 
lib, iti, ad anne 
1612, Pag · n. 
279. 
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© evhether the author of this book was Antony Albizius, 
* that noble Florentine, who publiſhed above two years 
ago the genealogies of 2 princes, as ſome be- 
« lieve; or, which is more likely, whether it was the 
* illuſtrious Marcus Velſerus, aubom wwe have often men- 
'* tioned on account of his conſummate learning, and fin- 
« gular attachment to the houſe of pie. * Mr Arnol- 
dus (32) declares that he knows nothing of this affair, 
and ' blames their temerity who pronounce ſo deci- 
| ſively concerning a fact ſo uncertain as this is. He 
+. Lib. ii, Ob- CIteS Ernſtius (33), Rhodius (34), Scavenius (35), 
. verlar. Placcius (36), who affirm that Velſerus was the au- 
5b. xxxvis thor of this book. He owns that Octavius Ferrarius 

wrote to him that Scioppius had frequently aſſured 
34) In Autor. him, that Velſerus was the author of the Squittinio. 
Suppoßt. PE: M. Velſeri ſcripta eo plauſu a ſtudioſis excipientur, 
e « quem ingens viri fama & celebre nomen meretur. 
(30 In Catalogo, * Nollem tamen illis inſeri Venetz Reip. Scrutinium, 


+» Ie, in calce © cujus illum auctorem fuiſſe ſæpe mihi Scioppius firma- 


Libri Placcii. vit (37). - - - The writings Velſerus will be received 
« by the learned with that applauſe, which his great 
(36) „ * fame and reputation deſerve. But yet I would not in- 
me fle. Ert amonſt them theSquittinio della Liberta Veneta. 
H which Scioppius has often aſſured me he was the 
(37) Ferrarius, © author.“ The authority of Scioppius in this cafe 
_w_ 22 ſeems to me to be of great weight, for beſides that he 
A ben was generally very well acquainted with all things of 
this nature, he enjoyed a large ſhare of Velſerus's 
friendſhip, and kept a very ſtrict epiſtolary correſpon- 


(38) See the re- dence with him (38). Mr Arnoldus was not ignorant 


mark [CJ, of that the author of the book, intituled, The Conſpiracy 
the article BON- of the Spaniards againſt the Republic of Venice, attributes 


CARS, the Sguittinio to the Marquis of Bedemar ; but he 


hath not rightly choſen the paſſage of that piece, 
which moſt clearly aſcribes the Sguittinio to the Mar- 
quis. His proof is grounded upon theſe words: The other 
point wwas, that in all affairs which he was to negotiate 
concerning the right and prerogatives of the Republic, he 
ſhould make uſe of the Memoirs of the Squittinio della 
Liberta Veneta, to which the Marquis of Bedemar refers 
in ſeveral places of this inſtruction, and that in terms 
which tho ſomewhat modeſt, yet diſcover plainly enough 
HIS PATERNAL LOVE FOR THIS LIBEL. 


The Abbot de St Real, author of the Relation of this 


Conſpiracy, faith this in the laſt Page but one ; and 
in the thirty-fifth, thirty-fixth, and thirty-ſeventh, 
he had related the hiſtory of the Sguittinio, and how 
the Marquis of Bedemar had conceived and executed 


the deſign of this work. From whence, and not from 


the laſt page ſave one, Mr Arnoldus ought to have 


drawn his neceſſary proofs. But this is a very little 


| fault compared with that which I am going to obſerve. 
Taz Abbot de He pretends that the relator of that conſpiracy is very 


St Real, unjuſtly Much miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes that the Marquis of 
cenſured, Bedemar, in his inſtruction to the ambaſſador, who 


was to ſucceed him, very much recommended the 
reading of the Squittinio. This is falſe, faith Mr Ar- 
noldus, for the Marquis decried this piece, as a work 
abounding with falſhoods. The entire paſſage of the 
Profeſſor of Nuremberg runs thus: * Verum quam 
falſus etiam hic auctor fuerit ex inſtructione ſecreta 
* ab Alfonzo della Cueva Hiſpanico apud Venetos 
legato ſucceſſori ſuo Lud. Bravo data, cuivis uni ad 
| © oculum ſtatim apparet, prout Laur. Bank eamdem 
(39) Bizzar, Pg. cum Scrutinio evulgavit (29). E perche in tempo 
t. aum. 14, 15, © mio fu divulpato un libretto intitulato Squitinio della 
fog. 85, S ſig. * Liberta de Veneziani, opretta veramente degna d'efſer 
« tta. Deinde omnem iſti derogat fidem, ob multas 
« fallacias veritati inimicas que inibi occurrunt, ac vi- 
vos magiſtros mortuis longe præferendos cenſet. 
Auaſto ancora vorrei che fi trovaſſe appreſſ di lei, ſco- 
* prendofi per la lettura di quello molte fallacie introdotte 
da gli hiflorici maderni, che traſcurand la pura verita 
* contenuta nelle Chroniche antiche, hanno dato ad inten- 
* dere d poſteri tutis quello che gli e parſo a propofite per 
* flabilire la loro libertu. Ne minor profetto ſara che 
Voſtra Excellenza potra trarne da libri wivi, che 
* hara cavato da Volumi morti : vuoglio dire che I in- 
* formatione, à bocca di perſine prattiche ſalite & frequen- 
* tar la caſa noſtra, &c. Sed quid pluribus verbis 
opus eſt ? Mentis acies ſe ipſam intuens nonnunquam 
© hebeſcit. - - - - But it is obwiaus to every one, how 
nuch this author was miſtaken, about the ſecret inſtru- 
AAV OL. V. No. CXXXI. 


authors [F]; and no man ever had more friends than he in the republic of letters. 
He would never ſuffer himſelf to be drawn [G]; but his picture was taken unknown 


to 


© Aion given by Alphonſus della Cuewa, the Spaniſh am- 
* baſſador at Venice, to his ſucceſſor Lewis Bravo, as 
© Laur. Bank has publiſped it with the Squittinio. And 
© becauſe in my time a ſmall book was publiſhed, in- 
* tituled, Sguittinio della liberta de Veneziani, a piece 
truly worthy to be read. Afterwards he entirely de- 
* ſtroys the credit of it, becauſe of the many falſhoods that 
occur in it, and thinks that living inſtructors are much 
* preferable to dead ones. I wiſh your Excellency had 
this by you, for by reading it you will diſcover many 
impoſtures introduced by modern Hiſtorians ; who, 
neglecting the naked truth contained in antient chro- 
nicles, have repreſented to poſterity whatever ſeemed 
to them proper to eſtabliſh their liberty. It will be no 
leſs advantageous, if your Excellency can draw from 
living books, what you havedrawn from dead volumes: 
I mean that an information by word of mouth from 
* ſkillful perſons who uſed to frequent our houſe, c. 
© But what occaſion is there for many words ? The edge 
* of the mind turning on it's ſelf is ſometimes blunted.” 

The reflexion contained in theſe laſt words, ſeems to 
be made only to be turned againſt it's author ; for it 1s 


a 
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plain that Mr Arnoldus is dazzled with too bright a 
light. The paſſage, which he cites out of the inſtru- 


ction, clearly ſhews that the Squzztinio ought to be con- 

ſulted by the ambaſſador, becauſe by reading it he 

might be informed of ſeveral impoſtures of ſeveral mo- 

dern Hiſtorians. Therefore far from ſaying that it is 

filled with lies, Bedemar recommends it as a corrective 

of the falſities of others. What is moſt blameable in 

the Abbot de St Real, is, perhaps, that he too warmly 

engages in the affirmative, in aſcribing the Sęuittinio 

to Alphonſo de la Cueva. This hath occaſioned others 

to declare too deciſively on this head (40). He had, (40) See cle 
indeed, better have ſuſpended his judgment: and we Nouv. de la Re- 
have here an inſtance which proves that ſome books Pvblique dos 8 
which make a great noiſe, are falſly aſcribed to vari- 1684, Pag. 316, 
ous perſons, without ever diſcovering the true author of the ſecond edi- 
(41). A French Hiſtorian, who wrote when the Squit- tion. 

tinio appeared, makes no ſcruple to aſcribe it to our | 
Velſerus, whoſe name he ſpells very ill. The ſecond, (47) See the Ca- 


faith he (42), is @ treatiſe compoſed by one Vulfer, con- bow e 

cerning the liberty of Vente. f. e. 
LF] Aud afforded helps to ſeveral authors.] No body | 

contributed more than he to the large collection of in- (42) Le Grain, 


{criptions, which Gruterus publiſhed. - See the elogy Decade: de Louis 


of Velſerus in Gruterus's preface. Melchior Adam II. #vr. *, 

gives (43) us a long liſt of ſeveral antient books, the PE; bogs ST Ve. 
publication of which was procured by Velſerus. itez Frangoiſes, 

Mr Arnoldus enlarges (44) on the detail of the printed in ebe year 
ſervices, which this — man did to ſeveral authors, 1643, ſays pag. 

and doth not forget the two manuſcripts of Anaſtaſius, 3718, f Fuler 

which he ſent to the Jeſuits of Mentz, after having robe jy" 
borrowed them out of the Palatine Library, by the inte- e Venice. 

reſt of Marquard Freherus, The ſtory of Pope Joan was 


in thoſe manuſcripts Nor doth. he forget to obſerye (43) In Vitis 


that Velſerus was ſecurity for one thouſand Florins, in / 2 Peg. 


order to procure for Conrad Ritterſhuſius a manuſcript 
of the Epiſtles of Iſidorus Peluſiota out of the Duke of (44) De vita 


Bavaria's library, which could not be obtained but . Marci vel- 


under ſuch ſecurity (4.5). But the generoſity of this ſeri, pag. 58, & 

action would not ſufficiently appear, if we did not / · 

know that Velſerus paid that ſum without pretending (45) Georg, Ri 

any obligation from Ritterſhuſius, for he did not ſo 1 * 

much as give him notice of it. Vita Conradi pa- 
[G] He would' never ſuffer himſelf to be draaun, ] tris, Salviano 

We are informed of this in Peireſkius's life. There Fri, apud 


was a great and amicable Epiſtolary Commerce be- . 
-twixt theſe two learned men; but Peireſſcius could 


never obtain this friend's picture. He was obliged 
to have recourſe to a ſtratagem, which he practiſed 


more than once: he payed a Painter to watch an op- 
portunity of placing himſelf in a convenient place, 


where, unſeen, he could eaſily have a full view of 
Velſerus. Hoc uno ipfi durus fuit (Velſerus) quod 
« ſui effigiem conſtantiſſime denegavit, pro eo quo om- 
© nibus aliis ardentiſſime flagitantibus denegaverat inſti- 
© tuto. Et Peireſkius tamen ut alios nonnullos, ſie il- 
© lum neſcientem pingi procuravit, conducto artifice 


< qui ipſius vultum & clandeſtino loco ſpectaret. Sic 


« obtinuit quod illi Occo 2 nefas prædixerat, cum 
id abs Velſero tuliſſet reſponſum, Cato major poſte- 
ros —_ quzrere cur 25 ſtatua nulla poſita: Mi- 


tres, for May, 


* = OY 2 bo * 
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VELSERUS. 


VELSIUS: 


60 See Scbortur, to him. He died on the 13th of June 1614, and left no children by his marriage. 
He had ſeveral brothers, diſtinguiſhed as well by their great merit as by their conſi- 
derable poſts (b). See his life prefixed to the new edition of his works, for which we 
are beholden to the care of Chriſtopher Arnoldus Profeſſor at Nuremberg. An author 
obſerves that Velſerus left his domeſtic affairs in an ill poſture (c), at which I am 


in the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory to 
Photius, and the 
remark [A], 
in the margin. 


(c) Eximitur re- 
bus humanis .. . 
memoria nomi- 
nis ſui relicta im- 
mortal}, pertur- 
batis nonnihil 
ſujs facultatibus. 
Melchior Adam. 
m Vitis Furiſ- 

. Conſult, pag. 481. 


(d) Arnold. de 
Velſeri vita, &c. 
Pag. 54. 


(46) Gaſſendus, 
in Vita Peireſkii, 
lib, i, ad ann. 
1602, pag. m. 
254. 


not at all ſurpriſed. 


When a man conſecrates himſelf as he did to the ſervice of the 
learned, and a general correſpondence with authors, it is extreamly difficult for kim to 


le) Miniſter ot 


avoid expences, and neglecting his private affairs. One Roſerius cenſured him, to whom the lang 


he did not vouchſafe the honour of an anſwer. 


Scaliger and others adviſed him thus to ch of .f, 


deſpiſe his adverſary. Cluverius, who cenſured him in ſome particulars, deſerved an (f) Printed . 
anſwer ; but Velſerus had been dead a year before Cluverius's book came out (d). Pig- 66," the yea 


norius wrote a very good epitaph on him, 


Jacobins at Augſburg, and in John Tonjola's (e) appendix to the Baſilea ſepulta retet?a g, John Ct 
continuata (f). | 


© hi contra, quantum video cavendum ne quis ali- 
quando miretur, fi non & indignetur, qua ambitione 
* conſortio magnorum virorum, quorum imagines ſe 
* collipere Fabricius oſtendit, irrepſerim (46) a 
* This was the only thing in which Velſerus was not com- 
« plaiſant to him, that he obſtinately refuſed to let him 
* have his picture, as he had conſtantly denied it to all 


* 


other perſons who earneſtly begged it of him. However, 


Peireſtius found means to have him drawn without his 
* knowledee, as he had ſome others, by hiring a Painter 
for that purpoſe, who, without being ſeen, had a full 
* wiew of his face. And thus he obtained what Occo 
Had told him it auas in wain to hope for, when he re- 
« ceived this anſwer from Velſerus : Cato, the elder, 
« awould have poſterity to enquire, wwhy a ſtatue had not 
Been erefled for him; but I, on the other hand, as 


« far as I can ſee, muſt take care that none hereafter. 


 * may wonder, or perhaps reſent, that I. ſhould ambition 


(a) Extracied 

from Valerius 

Andreas 5 Bibl. 

Belg. pag. 605, 
606. 


(5) Merck. in 
Lindenio renova- 
to, Pag. 727. 
(c) Ftreh. in 
Theatro, pag. 
1247. 


(1) Deflexit ad 
Argentinenſes ubi 
az ylum heæretici 
habebant. Valer. 
Andr. Bibliotb. 


Belgic. pag. bog. 


* obtrude myſelf into the company of great men, of w 
pictures Peireſe deſigns to make à collection. This 


which is to be ſeen in the church of the work wat... 


fivs, ane exrried 


as far as *bo s 
r 114. 
1619. 


ſhews that Vel ſerus was not more complaiſant to others 

than to Mr de Peireſc, and that he very modeſtly excuſed 

himſelf to himz. I cannot tell whether the picture of 

Velſerus in the library of Milan, was copied from 

that drawn for Mr de Peireſc ; or whether it was taken 

by the ſame flratagem that Mr de Peireſc uſed : But I 

know that the picture of this illuſtrious German was 

placed in that Library. Boſca informs us of this, when he 

mentions the 111terview of Olgiati and Velſerus. Et 

e yew nos cam pictam tabulam quæ expreſſam ip- 

« fius imaginena refert, in Ambroſiano Muſeo ſpecta- | 
mus, gravitatem eam ex oculis conjicimus, & ex (47) Petrus Pau- 
oris iplius majeſtate vim literaturz ac confilii in ad- lus Boſca, Bill. 
miniſtranda Vindelicorum provincia deprehendimus 8 wy = 
(47). - - And indeed when we behold his picture, tum i 
abe may ſee gravity in his hooks, and diſcover, by the Biblioth. Am- 
majeſty of his countenance, his great learning and wi#- broliance, Fry. 


* dom in governing the province of Aug ſburg. 2 Arnold. 
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VELSIUS (JvsTvs) in Dutch Melſens was born at the Hague. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Louvain in the year 1542, and ſometimes gave public 
lectures in the room of Peter Nannius his good friend, and profeſſor in the college of 


the three languages. 
the Inquiſition, and retired to Straſburgh. 


He was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, and fled from Louvain to avoid 


He wrote a book intituled Kpiors, five vere 


Cbhriſtianæque Philoſophie comprobatoris atque æmuli & ſophiſtæ per comparationem Deſcriptio, 


which was condemned by the divines of Louvain in the year 1554. Being come to 
Cologn, and having declared that he had left Straſburgh on account of religion, he was 
honoured with a profeſſorſhip in Philoſophy, and in Philology (a). The chief of his works 
is a commentary on the picture of Cebes. He was a man of learning but very inconſtant 
in point of religion [4]. He was ſucceſsful in the practice of Phyſic, and excelled in 


[A] He au a man , . . very inconſtant in point 
4 religion.) The fear of the Inquiſition made him 
eave Louvain, where he found he was ſuſpected of 
Lutheraniſm, and obliged him to go to Straſburgh, 
the aſylum of Proteſtants (1). Nevertheleſs he wrote 
a book there which was not fayourable to them, and 
by the very title of it declared war againſt them. 'The 
title runs thus : © Juſti Velſii Hagani in Cebetis The- 
* bani Tabulam Commentario im Libri ſex totius mo- 
* ralis Philoſophiz Theſaurus. In quibus nonnulla 
« per occaſionem tum de Studiorum, Artium, & Sci- 


_ © entiarum abuſu & corruptela : tum contra ea quæ 


© noſtra hac ætate in Religione exorta ſunt falſa & 
abſurda dogmata, ad Catholicz & orthodoxz verita- 
tis propugnationem & deſenſionem difſeruntur. - - - 
© Six books of commentaries on the picture of Cebes the 
* Theban, being a treaſure of all moral Philoſophy. In 
* ewhich ſome things are treated otcafionally, both con- 
* cerning the abuſe and corruption f ffudies, arts, and 


© ſciences : and againſt thoſe falſe and abſurd dofrines 


in religion, which have been broached in our time, in 
© defence of the Catholic and Orthodox truth, by Fuftus 
* Velfius of the\ Hague” This work was printed at 
Lyons in the year 1551, in 4to: the Epiſtle Dedica- 


Botanics (5). He is very much praiſed by Nigidius in ſome Latin verſes, which Paul 
Freherus has cited (c), and which ſhew that he ſtaid but a little time at Marpurg, where 
he taught publickly. | 8 e 


Straſburgh on the firſt day of the year 15 50, and 

ſhews that the author very much condemned the new 

ſets. However, what he advanced to attack the Pro- 

teſtants on the doctrine of Juſtification, did not pleaſe 

the Spaniſh inquiſitors : for they give notice, in their 

Index, to read it with caution (2). They put Juſtus (2) Index Libro- 

Velſius in the firſt claſs of the authors damnatæ me- rum prohib. pap. 

moriæ, the authors condemned. They deſire this cen- ” 677. 

ſure may be applied to all the works of Velſius, which 

they permit to be read, and they abſolutely and for 

ever condemn his Epiſtola ad Imperatorem & Eledores, : 

& ad Fudices terre, &c. and his Criſis Chriſtiane Phi- am = 

leſcphiæ 5 | : 4 Ten. i, P. 43% 
Hoſpinian obſerves (3), that in the year 15 56, 

Calvin being gone to Francfort for ſome important (4) Calvini, 

reaſons, publickly diſputed with Juſtus Velſius on Free- ＋* ccxxiii, 

will. The divifions of the church of Francfort were & . 


the cauſe of Calvin's journey, as we learn by his let- 9 Beza, in Vi- 


ters (4), and by his life (5). It is not to be doubted ( Caleb, ad 
but that Velſius then lived in the communion of Pro- ann. 1556. 
teſtants, but with ſome peculiar opinions of his own. ; 
This is the more probable, as we know he wrote a (6) Se 
confeſſion of faith, which was printed, and which is in he. Tame 
looked - as a proof of the diviſions that re! 

among 


| nenſium, page 
ſefts ſeparated from Popery (6). 35 53. 


VERDIER 


which is perfectly like him, in the Ambroſian library, de origine & ſtaty 
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VERDIER. VERGERIUS. 


VERDIER (N. Do) Hiſtoriographer of France, author of ſeveral books [A], 
which as they are not excellent, are not inferior to feveral which have ſupplied their 
authors with bread. Notwithſtanding he had the misfortune not to be able to ſubſiſt 

on the fruits of his pen, tho? very fertile: as I am informed by a very long parentheſis 
of John Baptiſt de Rocolles [B], Hiſtoriographer of France, and of Brandenburg, 
which I have inſerted in a remark. We may learn from it at what time Du Verdier 
lived. | FFF 
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LA] Author of ſeveral books.] Beſides others, he But poor du Verdier, who wrote in a conciſe but 
had publiſhed abridgments of the RT, of Eng- elegant ſtile, an abridgment of the Hiſtory of the 
land, France, Spain, and of the Turks, Sc. The Turks, relates it 5 ſeveral others. (I call 
abridgment of the Hiſtory of France was printed at © this celebrated writer poor, becauſe whilſt | write 
Paris for the third time, in the year 1655, in two this, he and his poor wife are in the hoſpital of the 
volumes in 12mo. | © Salt-Peter-Houſe at Paris, where they have been for 

[B] 4s I am informed by a very long parentheſis of * ſeven or eight years paſt, where I have viſited him, 
hors Baptift de Rocolles.] The author whom I cite and found true what fame had long ſince divulged (1) Rocolles, 

aving related the death of Baſſa Geduc Acomat, ac- concerning his great probity : this made me deplore Vie du Sultan 
cording to the narrative of the 'Turkiſh Pandects, ex- the fate of ſeveral learned men in this flouriſhing 1 Og | 
crafted from the Italian of the Secretary of Sigiſmund age, in which virtue and merit ought to be more 1604; p66, 746; 
Malateſta Prince of Rimini, adds, immediately after: * valued.”) This author faith, Cc (1). 133. | 


A «a 6, a = 


_ _ VERGERIUS (PzTzx-Pavr) One of the learned men of the XVth century, 
| (+) in Lata was born at Capo d'lſtria (a) on the gulph of Venice, 


| He was a good Philoſopher, 
74min. and ſo happily intermixed polite learning with the Law, that he was eſteemed the moſt 
eloquent Civilian of his time (b). He learned Greek under Emanuel Chryſoloras at 
Venice (c), and the Canon Law under Francis de Zabarellis at Florence (d). He was 
— very much reſpected by Prince Carrari Lord of Padua, who choſe him preceptor to his (4) Leand. Al. 
3 | Children (e). He was not leſs conſidered by the Emperor Sigiſmund, at whoſe court „ 
| in Hungary he died (f), and whom he accompanied to the council of Conſtance, if I am 
* not miſtaken [A], He wrote ſeveral books B J. -(f) Vale. 
(5) Juriſconſultorum ſuo tempore eloquentiſſimus, five mavis dicere eloquentium Juriſconſultiſſimus, ſimul & philoſophus fuit. 9 OY EE 
F Volaterr, lib. æxi, pag. m. 773. (e) Paul. Jovius, Elog. cap. cxi, pag. m. 254. (4) Panzirolus, de claris Le- 
Id gum Interpret, lib. iii, cap, xxviii, pag. m. 444. Fe be | 
Ie hs [A] He had accompanied the Emperor Sigiſmond to the Marius Eguicola in his Italian Memoirs concerning the 
(1) Prafat. in council of Conſtance, if I am not miſtaken.) I make uſe Princes of Mantua, as if he had ordered the ſtatue of 
lad Homeri à of this reſerve, becauſe the expreſſions of thoſe, who the Poet Virgil to be thrown into the river : for Equi- 
je verſum. inform us that he appeared with a great deal of luſtre cola, who ſays this, being an author of no eſteem, is 
in that council, claruit in Concilio Conftantienſ (1), do © wery little credited.“ It is certain that our Vergerio 
(2) Gelner. in not prove that he was a domeſtic to the Emperor. Per- lived before this Equicola. | 5 
1 275 haps the proof he gave of his merit during the holding I deſire it ny obſerved that Voſſius, when he 
e of that council, determined Sigiſmund to take him wrote his book concerning the Latin Hiſtorians, re- 
(3) Voſſius, de into his ſervice. 55 2 membred very well, that our Vergerius was author 
Hiſtor, Lat. ag. [B] He aurote ſeveral books.) The Hiſtory of the of the invective againſt Charles Malateſta; but he 
* Princes of Carrari, and that of the Princes of Mantua. had forgot it when he compoſed his treatiſe of the 
An Elogy of St Jerom. A treatiſe de Republica Ve- Latin Poets: for he there declares that he did not 
(4) Panzirol. de 2a, printed at Rome in 1526 (2). An Invective know whether this invective was written by Guarini 
— againſt Malateſta, who cauſed Virgil's ſtatue at Man- of Verona, or one of his diſciples. * Statuam Man- 
cop. xxwiii, pag. tua to be taken down (3). A letter de vita & obitu tuæ conſtitutam Maroni ante hos annos ducentos 
n. 444. Franciſci Zabarelle Cardinalis Florentini (4). The Life Carolus de Malateſtis, tanquam quz nihil ad reli- 
| of Petrarch. A treatiſe de ingenuis moribus ac liberalibus © gionem Chriſtianam pertineret, dejici curavit. Ha- 
(5) Voffius, ubi ſudiis, which was printed at Venice in 1502, with © beoque orationem Manuſcriptam adverſus Carolum 
luprae Pag. 552. ſome other ſmall tracts of the like nature, cum commen- * iis temporibus ſuper hoc exaratam, ſatis ſane acer- 
8 Joannis Bonardi Veronenfis & aliis aliorum de pue- bam: Et tamen auctor ait, acerbids ſe ſcripturum _ 
0005 wi 2, rorum edutatione opuſeulis (5), and re- printed at Baſil in * fuiſſe, fi tutum fuiſſet in eos ſcribere, qui poſſent 
ye” year 1541, cum L. Vitruvii Roſcii de docendi ſtuden- proſcribere. Nomen auctoris non apponitur : Sed 
(1) Jovius, in digue modo, & claris peurorum moribus libellb (6). This * permiſta legitur orationibus, libelliſque Guarini, ac 
Elog, cap, cxi, was read in the ſchools, when Paul Jovius was a Jour © diſcipulorum, qui auQtore magiſtro hujuſmodi oneris 
bag. 254 ſcholar (7). Add to this, that he was the firſt who * aliquid ſuſcipere ſolerent. Ut videri poſſit ſcripta 
ibro⸗ | | tranſlated Arrianus de rebus geſtis Alexandri Magni (8). ab ipſo Guarino Veronenſi, clariflimo ſui temporis PP OT OE 
pak · 8 de But this verſion being deſigned for the uſe of the Em- viro, vel ſaltem diſcipulorum aliquo (12). - - (12) Voſſius, de 
552. te Fag. peror Sigiſmund, who was not very learned, he there- © Charles Malateſta, above two hundred years ago, or- Poetis Latin. 
| fore made uſe of very barbarous Latin, as Bartholo- * dered Virgil's flatue, at Mantua, to be taken down, Pk. 7. 
| (9) In Prafat, mew Flaccius obſerves (9). We may here, by the way, as being @ thing foreign to the Chriſtian religion. And 
uper ſua Tran- Obſerve a miſtake of Leander Albertus; he clearly in- 7 have by me a pretty ſmart invectiue in manu- 
Io — eorundem ſinuates that Marius Æquicola is the firſt, who men- * ſcript, awhich was then written againſt Malateſta on 
422. Gh. ab . tioned that Charles Malateſta cauſed Virgil's ſtatue to that account: and yet the author ſays he would hae 
ſchra. be thrown into the river. © Quamquam, ſaith he (10). * awritten more ſharply, had it been ſafe to write againſt 
5 (10) Leand. Al. à Mario Æquicola in commentariis lingua vernacula * thoſe, who had power to baniſh. The author's name. 
li, bert. in Deſcript. de Mantuanis principibus conſcriptis injuria hercle © 7s not put to it: but it is inſerted amongſt the orations 
Ital, pag. 455. * carpatur, ac fi ſtatuam Virgilii poetz in flumen ab- and tracts of Guarini and his diſciples, who, by his 
n Vis iici juſſerit: Etenim (11) ipſo auftori huic rei E- order uſed to undertake ſomething of this nature. So 
, ad on 1 __ * quicolz fides tribuitur exigua, modicz nimirum opini- * that it may probably have been written by Guarini of 
| er of th. onis ſcriptori. - - - - Tho' he be unjuſtly cenſured by * Verona, or at leaſt by one of his diſciples.” 2 
1 preſs in Albertus. | 
unius, $9" | ; : 3 1 
— VERGERIUS PIETER-PAuT) of the ſame city (a) and family with the fore - (4) fn Paolo, 
ogg going (b), flouriſhed in the XVIth century. He ſtudied the Civil Law, and took his Hier, gel Conc 


. 1 5 ee lo, lib, i, page | 
degree of Doctor in Law; but he made himſelf more famous by his embaſſies, and by eccle- =. 3. 
ſiaſtical affairs, than by his learning in the Civil Law. He was ſent Nuncio into Germany to 
the King of the Romans (c) by Clement VII, in the year 1530, and had orders to uſe 
[ | | | all 
(6) See what Andrew Divus tells him, in dedicating to him his Latin tranſlation of the Iliad. You will find his words in Geſ- 
ner's Bibliotheca, fel, 552, and in ofſius, de Hiſt, Lat. pag. 55% (e)] Ferdinand, brother to the Emperor Charles V. 
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all poſſible means to hinder the aſſembling of a national council; He ſupported the 
intereſt of Popery with a great deal of vigour and addreſs, and op 
the Lutherans as much as he could. He was re-called by Paul III, who deſired to be 
thoroughly informed of the diſpoſitions of Germany, and was ſent thither again in the 
year 1535, with orders to promiſe the holding of a council, and with ſome other 
() Tune pri. inſtructions. On this head he conferred with ſeveral Proteftant princes, and with Luther 


mum factus E- 


piſcopus Modru- himſelf at Wittemberg [A]. He gave to the Pope an account of his negotiation the 
beute, ac van, following year, and was immediately ordered to Naples to treat with Charles V. He 


multo poſt Juſti- 


nopolitanus. was raiſed to the epiſcopal dignity in the ſame year 1536 (d), and in conjunction with 
Mech. Aden, eight other commiſſioners he drew up the papal indiction or promulgation of a council. 


bi infra, pag. 
1 


18. He returned into Germany in the year 1541, to aſſiſt at the aſſembly of Worms : he 


[A] He conferred with Luther himſelf at Nittembemg.] 
Father Paul and Pallavicini relate this very differently. 
The firſt aſſures us that the Pope ordered Vergerius 1e 
treat auith Luther, and the chief of his party, and to en- 


(i) Father Paul, deawvour to regain them by promiſes and careſſes (1), and 


iſt. of the coun- that this Nuncio wen? to Luther at Wittemberg, and 
ct of Trent. lib. treated him very obligingly, according to his orders (2). 
n He recites the diſcourſe the Nuncio made, and Luther's 
anſwer. He ſhews the magnificent promiſes and moſt 
engaging behaviour of the former in his diſcourſe. But 
Luther's anſwer is full of an holy contempt of all 
thoſe advantageous offers : he diſcovers an admirable 
firmneſs and reſolution. Pallavicini relates this ſtory 


(2) Id. ibid. pag. 
70. 


in a quite other manner, and accuſes Father Paul of 


having ſtuffed his hiſtory with more lies than Homer 

had invented concerning the Trojan war. He com- 

plains that Father Paul diſgraces the Pope by repre- 

ſenting him as making ſuch ſhameful advances, and 

that he beſtows ſo much piety, wiſdom, and greatneſs 

of foul on a Heretic. He maintains that Vergerio 

unexpectedly ſaw Luther. This Nuncio, faith he, 

being obliged to paſs through Wittemberg, was there 

very honourably received. The commander of that 

town waited at his table during his ſupper, and came 

to him next morning to do him the ſame ſervice at his 

breakfaſt, bringing with him two doctors, Martin Luther 

| and John Bugenhage, and telling him that the court 

(3) The profeſ- and univerſity were both abſent (3), and that he could 
ſors had removed find no other perſons but theſe two, who were able to 
elſewhere by rea- converſe with him in an intelligible language, and 


ben of the plague. Eeep him company; and he begged of him to con- 


verſe with them whilſt he breakfaſted. The Nuncio 
could not deny it, he found that Luther expreſſed 
himſelf barbarouſly in Latin ; he ſuffered him to ſay 
ſeveral things without anſwering ſcarce one word, 
and took him for a very haughty, malicious, and im- 
prudent man, whoſe manners were very unpolite. 
Hawe you heard any thing in Italy, concerning the cha- 
(4) La prima co- 74&er I have there of being a drunken German (4)? 
la che diſſe ve- Was one of the queſtions which Luther aſked Vergerius. 


dendomi taciturno He ſaid ſeveral things of the ſame nature, which the 


5 5 in 8 Nuncio mentioned in his letter to the Pope's ſecretary, 
gute rant in which he did not forget to deſcribe Luther's habit 
alcuna coſa della 3 Nat Eke 

ſua fama d'eſſer and manners. This is the ſubſtance of Pallavicini's 
Tedeſcoimbriaco. relation (5), which he took from Vergerius's letter 


Vergerius, Eprft. written to the Pope's ſecretary on the 12th of Novem- 
ad Secretarium 


P 1 535» | 
rien 52 % Paul is miſtaken when he affirms that the Pope gave 


Concilio, lib. iii, Vergerio order to make large promiſes to Martin Lu- 
cap. xviii, num, ther. This inference is inconteſtable, and there is no 
9. | other way left to bring off Father Paul than to prove 
) Pallavie the falſity of the Nuncio's letter; for if it be owned to 
685. „um 6. be authentic, it plainly appears that the Pope did not 
S . order Vergerio to gain Luther by endearing perſua- 
ſions and hopes of honours ; for if he had, Vergerio, 
by this relation of his diſcourſe with Luther, which 
he ſent in his letter to the Pope's ſecretary, had ren- 
dered himſelf as ridiculous as any of the moſt ſenſeleſs 

| wretches that are ſhut up in a mad-houſe. | 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that it is at leaſt true that 
Vergerius held, of his own head, this diſcourſe with 
Luther, which Father Paul relates, from whence it 
will naturally follow, that Luther's anſwer, related by 
the ſame author, is not a pure invention. I wiſh, at 
leaſt, that Father Paul's fidelity on this laſt head could 
be juſtified ; but I cannot ſee how: for in the firſt 
place, according to Father Maimbourg's remark, The/? 
fine diſcourſes of Father Paul are not found in the awriters 
of thoſe times; not even in Sleidan, who ſaith only in 
one word, that Vergerio Jaw Luther at Wittemberg (6). 


(6) Maimbourg. 
Hiſt. du Luthe- 
riſme, Tom. i, 


liur. iii, pag. In the ſecond place, the curious and indefatigable 
229, Dutch Edit, Seckgndorf, who met with à relation of the interview 
| | I 


fine diſcourſes, he would doubtleſs have inſerted them 


Pallavicini's reaſons is very weak; he faith, the Nuncio 


ber 1535, and he concludes from hence, that Father 


poſed the progreſs of 


- 


appeared 


betwixt the Nuncio and Luther, ſays nothing concern- 
ing the Nuncio's promiſes (7) ; and this relation be- (7) Seckendort 
ing made by a very good friend to Luther, it is not cre. Hiſt. Lutheran, 
dible that he ſhould forget the moſt conſiderable paſ. . 1, pag. 95, 
ſage in this narration, I mean, the Nuncio's adyan- | | 

tageous offers, and the heroic and entirely apoſtolical 
contempt of them which Luther ſhewed. And there- 
forethe ſilence of the relation, js a demonſtrative proof 
againſt Father Paul. It ought not to be objected that 
the author of this relation informs us, that he has 
omitted ſeveral particulars ; for ſince what he relates 
is leſs important and honourable than Father Paul's 


into his narrative, rather than any of the reſt, if they 
had really been ſpoken. He hath not omitted Luther's 
jeſting anſwer to his Barber, and would he then have 
forgot an anſwer more worthy of St Paul than of a 
Doctor of the XVIth century? Luther, before he 
made a viſit to Vergerio, cauſed himſelf to be ſhaved 
very early in the morning. At which the Barber 12) Sl: 
was very much ſurprized. Do not wonder at this, lh, xiii 


replies the Reformer (8), I have been ſent for to talk (8) Jocabundus Ph. 


with the Nuncio of the holy Father, and I would dixit: ſe ad 
not be ſeen in a ſlovenly manner; and ſhaving will = raya Patris 
make me appear younger, and I ſhall the more terrify tum elfe, ne. 
my adverſaries with a fear of my living the longer. cultum accedere 
The author of the Relation does not forget even this velle; ita fore, 
particular. Obſerve, that this account very plainly ut pro juniori 
inſinuates, that this interview was not unexpected on 8 
the Nuncio's fide, and that it expreſsly ſays, that they ee e 5 
talked much concerning the holding of a council, terreret. Sectes- 
From whence we may infer that Vergerio did not 4, Hf. Lu- 
write an exact account of all the particulars of this“ 4%. lu, page 


converſation with the Pope's ſecretary : ſo that one of ?” Fe 


dared not diſguiſe the truth, ſince the contents of his 
dialogue with Luther before a whole table full of au- 
ditors, might be ſent to the Pope by other hands (9). (9) pallavic. uti 
Obſerve alſo that Spondanus relates, that Paul III fupra, mum, 10, 
charged his Nuncio, Peter-Paul Vergerius, to treat 228+ m. 35% 
Martin Luther in a very engaging manner, and to 
make him a great many promiſes (10). Once more, (10) Spondanus, 
this is inconſiſtent with the Nuncio's letter, and per- ann. 1535, 
haps we ſhould not be in the wrong to ſubſcribe to the '*' 
. 8 of a Jeſuit in this particular. I believe, 5 
faith he (11), that the moſt certain thing that can be ( e 
ſaid upon this, is, that Father Paul diverted himſelf 8 : WD 7 485 
at the expence of truth, by making theſe two perſons ſpeak _ 
as he pleaſed, to whom, as it appears, he was no enemy. 
Will it be objected, that the order to tempt Luther 
by magnificent promiſes, was a ſecret whiſpered in the 
ear, that only Vergerio and the Pope were acquainted 
with, and therefore it was not mentioned in the long 
letter written to the Pope's ſecretary by Vergerio, 
which Father Pallavicini cites? This is the laſt ſhift 
of a cavilling man, which may be eaſily forced; for 
if this particular inſtruction of the Nuncio was only 
whiſpered in his ear by the Pope; if the Nuncio durſt 
not write any thing to the Pope's ſecretary, which 
ſhould hint that his Holineſs bal iven him ſuch an 
inſtruction, how came Father Paul by this large ac- 
count of the Nuncio's offers ? Had he ſeen Vergerio's 
letters, which were to be read by the Pope only ? 


(14) Pa 
ui lupr; 


'This is what he ſhould inform us of, and till we know Cvuta i 
it, we have reaſon to believe Vergerio's diſpatches, . 
ell 


that are ſtill in the archives, and to affirm that the 
Pope burnt all thoſe letters which were written for his 


* 
peruſal only; which is a new reaſon to aſk how they wb 
then reached the hands of this Servite at Venice. And al Pozy 
when all is ſaid, may we not object to Father Paul ultimo « 


the ſilence of the Relation which Mr Seckendorf found 1541, 
amongſt the Wittemberg manuſcripts ? 5 
. [B] This 


orf. 
ran. 


' 95. 


12) Sleidanus, 
lib. xiii, fel. Mm, 
318, verſo, 


(14) Father 


VERGERIUS. 


appeared there as a perſon employed by the King of France; but this is ſaid to have been 


453 


only a feint [B], and that he took that character in order to render himſelf the more 


ſerviceable to the court of Rome. He publiſhed an oration on the Unity of the Church, 
chiefly to prove that a particular council ought not to be held. Being returned to Rome, 
he found that ſome perſons had ſo far rendered him ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, that the 
Pope hearkening to their calumnies, had given over his deſign of making him a Cardinal 
(e). This news threw him into a conſternation, and he reſolved to juſtify himſelf. For 
this purpoſe he retired into his own country, and there began a controverſial book againſt 
the German apoſtates, He examined their books, he weighed the force of their 
objections, he attentively conſidered the ways of refuting them; but this diligent ſtudy 
only ſerved to convince him, that they were in the right. From that time he renounced 
all hopes of a cardinal's hat, and went to his brother (F), who was Biſhop of Pola, 
to whom he declared the condition he was in; he aſked his advice, and without any 
regard to the compaſſion he had excited in him, he exhorted him to conſult the ſcripture, 
and above all with reſpect to the doctrine of Juſtification, The Biſhop of Pola having 
followed his counſel, was convinced of the truth of the Proteſtant doctrine, and agreed 
with his brother to teach the truth for the future. They executed their deſign ; but the 
Monks perceiving it, alarmed the Inquiſition, and made a great ſtir about it. One of 
the Inquiſitors prodigiouſly harraſſed the citizens of Pola and of Capo d'Iſtria [C]; inſo- 
much that our Vergerius, not believing himſelf ſafe, retired to Mantua, to Cardinal Her- 
cules de Gonzaga : there he did not long find a ſecure retreat ; for John della Caſa, the 


[B] This is ſaid to have been only a feint.) Sleidan 
and, after him, Melchior Adam affirm it. © Erat etiam 
hoc in conventu (Wormatienfs) Petrus Paulus Verge- 
* rius, epiſcopus Juſtinopolitanus, verbo quidem, tan- 
quam Galliz regis cauſa, ſed revera miſſus a pon- 
* tifice, qui ſuis rebus illum inſervire magis poſſe pu- 
« tabat, fi quidem alieno nomine ibi verſaretur (12). 
Peter- Paul Vergerius, Biſhop of Capo d Iſtria, was 
alſo preſent at this aſſembly of Worms, in the name of 
* the King of France, as it was indeed pretended, but 
in truth awas ſent thither by the Pope, aubo thought he 
«* might be more ſerviceable to him under a foreign cha- 
* rafter.” Father Paul afirms the fame thing, The 
Biſhop of Capo d Itria, ſaith he (13), was preſent at 


Paul's Hiſtory of 2h76 conference, not as the Pope's miniſter, though really 


the Council of 
Trent, 6508 1, 


pag. the 87. 


the court of Rome. 


(14) Pallavicin; 


- wht jupra, (6, w, 


cap. X1', num, 
il, pag. m. 433, 
434. See alſo 
D. XI, num. 
, of the with 


bt, bag. 635. 


® Lettera del 
Card. Al-andro 
al Cervino, a 12 
ci Marzo 1539, 
dels quale i] Cer- 
vnd accuſa la ri. 
&vuta in una all' 
Alcandri ſotto i 
28 dell' iſtelio. 


as Lettere Gel 
Card, Farneſe 

Y Poagi dell 
ultimo di Febraio 


1841. 


of ſerving the Pope under a foreign character. 


ſent by Paul as a man very well verſed in the know- 
ledge of that country, but in the name of France, that he 
might be leſs ſuſpected by the Germans, and more capable 
He adds, 
that ſeveral perſons there made it their buſineſs to 
* prolong that affair, to which they were induced by 
the Nuncio Campegio, and the ſecret practices of 
* Vergerio.” Cardinal Pallavicini, according to his 
cuſtom, here complains of the malignity of Father 
Paul ; he accuſes him of falſely charging the Pope 
with a ſpirit of fraud; and to convict him of fallity, 
he tells us that Vergerio had been long ſuſpected at 
Cardinal Alexander's letters had 
produced this effect; he had informed the Pope that 
Vergerio ſpoke diſadvantageouſly of the Holy See, 
and held correſpondence with Luther's diſciples. It 


was believed at Rome, that this Biſhop's continuance 
in Germany was a ſign of the venom of hereſy which 


he had ſwallowed, wherefore they endeavoured to 
oblige him to reſidence, and made it a requeſt to the 
Emperor, that a Prelate ſo much ſuſpected as he, 
ſhould be obliged to live far from the Empire, and 
not aſſiſt at the conferences concerning religion. If 
this be true, we may ſuppoſe that he aſſumed the cha- 
racter of Envoy of France, without any colluſion of 
the Pope. Pallavicini's words and proofs run thus 
(14). II qual racconto e si falſo, che molto prima 
il Cardinal Aleandro haveva ammonito * ſegretifſi- 

mamente il Pontefice, come il Vergerio parlava con 
poco onore della Sede Apoſtolica, minacciava contra 
di eſſa, e teneva amicizia con Luterani; del che 
allego. per teſtimonii il Nunzio Morone, e quel di 
Vinezia. Ed inconformita d'una tale opinione for- 
mata di lui, nel quale traſparivano i ſemi di quelle 
ſerpi ch'egli covava nell' animo, e che poi uſcirono 
nelle ſcritture e nell' azioni: era il ſenſo che have- 
vaſi a queſto tempo in Roma della ſua dimora in 
Germania: Tantoche gli s'era anch'eſibito lo ſgra- 
vamento della penſione per indurlo alla reſidenza 
nel \ eſcovado. E tuttociò fe ſignificare il Ponteſice 
all' Imperadore dal Nunzio Poggi, affinche Pau- 
torita Ceſarea (quando cio foſſe poſſibile) il teneſſe 


lungi da quelle Provincie, e da que” trattati- - 
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| Pope's 


* This account is ſo falſe, that Cardinal Alexander had 
* long before privately acquainted the Pope, that Vergerio 


(e) See the re- 
mark [O]. 


(CF) John Baptiſt 


Vergerius, 


« ſpoke diſhonourably of the Apoſtolic fee, threw out me- 


© naces againſt it, and maintained a friendſhip with the 
* Lutherans : for which he alledged the teſtimonies of the 
* Nuncio Morone, and of the Nuncio to Venice. Accor- 
* dingly it avas believed at Rome, that his continuance 
in Germany manifeſted the ſeeds of that poiſon which 
were ſown in his mind, and afterwards ſprung forth 
in his ewritings and actions: ſo that the taking aaway 
of the penſion was intimated to him, in order to induce 
him to reſide in his biſhopric. And moreover the Pope 
ordered the Nuncio Poggi to defire the Emperor to uſe 
* his authority (as ſoon as poſſible) to keep him at 


N W M ® 


© a diftance from the empire, and from ſuch con- 


« ferences.” Obſerve that the Cardinal doth not deny 
what Father Paul ſays concerning Vergerio's con- 
duct: he doth not deny the artifices of this miniſter 
of the King of France, which were ſo conformed to the 
court of Rome. 


He faith nothing on that head, but 
tells us that Vergerio was a man of a lively and bold 


genius, and of the humour of certain perſons who can- 
not live without being in the management of public 


buſineſs, and who fancy that it cannot be carried on 
without them. Huomo quanto vivace, tanto audace, e 
fra la condizione di coloro che ne pofſano vivere ſenza ma- 
neggiar negoxii, ne penſano che i negoxii poſſano maneg- 


giarſi ſenza di loro (15). As for the reſt, what Slet- (15) 1d. ibid. 


dan ſaith, that Vergerio at his return from the Diet 
of Worms, had been created Cardinal, if ſome per- 
ſons had not altered the Pope's mind, he calls (16) it 
a fable, and maintains that in 1539 the Pope was diſ- 
pleaſed with that biſhop. 

[C] One of the Inquiſitors prodigiouſly haraſſed the 
citizens of Pola, and of Capo d'Iſtria.] We can never 
too often repreſent the villany and injuſtice annexed 
to the profeſſion of Inquiſitor. Wherefore I ſhall here 
give a ſhort account of that man's conduct, who exer- 
ciſed that office in the dioceſes of the two Vergerio's. 
His name was Annibal Griſon. He entered the hou- 
ſes of the inhabitants to ſearch for ſuſpicious books ; 
he excommunicated thoſe who did not detect the per- 
ſons that appeared to them ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; 
he promiſed to mitigate the puniſhment of thoſe who 
ſhouid renounce their hereſy, and apply to him to aſk 
pardon ; but he threatned thoſe with fire, who did 


not prevent their accuſers by an humble confeſſion of 


their crime. He denounced his threats from door to 
door, and ſpread - terror every where. Some accuſed 
themſelves : he ſeverely cenſured thoſe, who had read 
the Bible in the vulgar language, and forbad their 


(16) Idem, is. 
, cap. Kitt, 
Nun. Zo , 


continuance in that crime. Soon after nothing was 
ſeen but accuſations, every one engaged in them with- 


out regard to the laws of conſanguinity or gratitude. 
The wife did not ſpare her huſband, the ſon his fa- 
ther, nor the client his patron ; ſeveral perſons were 
brought into trouble for trifles, ſuch, for example, who 
had only ventured to ſpeak againſt the bigottry of 
id 4 | others 


* 
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(17) Melch. 
Adam. in Vitis 
'Theol. Exter, 


pag. 119, 


(18) Id. ibid. ex 
Sleidano, ubi 
intra. | 


(19) Sleidan, 
livr, xxi, fol. 
m. 589, ad ann. 


1548. 


(20) Fra- Paolo, 


abi ſupra, 16. 11, 


Fag. 141. 


(21) See Ori- 
gen contra Cel- 
ſum, lib. im, 
& in Matthe- 
um, cap, XXIV ; 
Arnobius, Iib. i; 
St Cyprian, 115. 
ad Demetrianum, 
and among bis 
letters the lxxvtb; 
Oroſius, lib. vii, 
cap. æxxvii; 

St Auguſtin, de 
Civit. Dei, paſ- 
im; Ec. | 


(22) Tertul. A- 
pologet, cap. xl. 


VERGERIUS. 


Pope's legate at Venice, made ſo many inſtances to the Cardinal, to oblige him to rid 
himſelf of ſuch a gueſt, that Vergerius found it very proper to leave Mantua. 


He went 


to Trent in order to purge himſelf before the council [DJ. The Pope would very wil- 
lingly have ſeized him, but being loth to give occaſion to any complaints that the 
aſſembly was not free, he wrote to his legates to forbid this Biſhop taking his place there, 
and that they ſhould order him to depart, Some reaſons that were given for that prohi- 
bition are pitiful [EJ]. Vergerius retired to Venice, where he took care not to conform 


others. Deinde promiſcua multitude, timore perculſis 
animis, deferebant quoſque certatim, nulla neque propin- 
quitatis neque neceſſitudinis aut beneficiorum habita ra- 
tione : non parenti filius, non uxor marito, non cliens 
patrono parcebat. Delationes autem erant plerunque de 
rebus friwolis; ut quiſque forte aliguid ob ſuperſtitionem 
in aliquo reprehenderat (17). On a ſolemn day this In- 

uiſitor celebrated Maſs in the cathedral of Capo 


Iſtria, and told the people: of late years you have 


lain under many calamities ; your olive-trees as well 
as your corn-fields and vineyards have been barren ; 
your cattle have been afflicted with diſtempers. Your 
Biſhop and other Heretics have expoſed you to theſe 
evils. Do not expect any relief, unleſs you ſuppreſs 
thoſe Heretics, and what have you now to do but to 
fall upon and ſtone them immediately? Hoc tempore, 
& hiſce aliquot annis, multæ vos premunt calamitates : 
que nunc oleas, nunc ſegetes, modo vineas, modo pecudes, 
aliaſque facultates grawiter affligunt : his vera malis 
cauſam præbet Epiſcopus veſter & hereticorum turba 
reliqua : nec eſi quod levationem ullam ſperetis, niſi coër- 
ceantur: proximum autem eſt, ut impetu facto lapidentur 
(18). You will find all this in Sleidan's Hiſtory (19). 
Obſerve, that Vergerius had ſo much prudence as not 
to truſt himſelf to the mercy of a populace thus ani- 
mated by a furious perſecutor. He made his eſcape, 


as Father Paul obſerves, from the fury of the people of 


his dioceſe, which the Inquifitor Hannibal Griſon had 
irritated againſt him by charging him with being a Lu- 
theran, and the cauſe of the ſterility of the earth (20). 
I cannot tell whether this Hannibal had ever read the 
writings of the Fathers, wherein we find the ridicu- 
lous reproaches of the Pagans, that the followers of 
JEsus CHR1sT were the cauſe of all the calami- 
ties which befel the people (21). I do not know 
whether he had read this excellent paſſage of Tertul- 
lian: At & contrario illis nomen factionis accommo- 
* dandum eſt, qui in odium bonorum & proborum 
* conſpirant, qui adverſum ſanguinem innocentium 
* conclamant, prætexentes ſane ad odii defenſionem, 
illam quoque vanitatem, quod exiſtiment omnis pub- 
* licz cladis, omnis popularis incommodi Chriſtianos 
eſſe cauſam. Si Tyberis aſcendit in mœnia, ſi Nilus 
© non aſcendit in arva, ſi cœlum ſtetit, $i terra movit, 
* {i fames, ſi lues, ſtatim Chriſtianos ad leonem (22). 
* - - - But, on the contrary, the name of faction ought to 


be given to thoſe who concur in their enmity againſt 


© good and upright men, and thirſt for the blood of the 


innocent: alledging fooliſhly in their own vvindication, 


© that the Chriſtians are the cauſe of all public calamities, 


and of every public misfortune. If the Tyber overflows 
ils banks, or the Mile does not cover the lands, if there 
is a drought, an earthquake, famine or peſtilence, the 
* Chriſtians muſt immediately be thrown to the lions.” 
But I am perſuaded that though the Inquifitor had 
perfectly known all this, it would not have hindred 
him from ſaying, when proviſions were dear, or there 
was a mortality amongſt the cattle, that the Heretics 


were the cauſe of it. Such a man conſults his falſe 


zeal more than reaſon, and conſequently may very 
well be ſo blind as not to ſee the abſurdity of caſting 
the ſame reproaches on Lutheraniſm which the Pagans 
did upon the primitive Chriſtians, and which all Pro- 
teſtants may return on Papiſts in the countries where 
they are ſtrongeſt. But which is more, though ſuch 
a man had been ſenſible of this abſurdity, yet he was 
bad enough to have uſed it, becauſe he thought no- 
thing would enrage the people againſt the Lutherans, 
and make them ftone them more than this. Is it 


aſtoniſhing that a Monk ſhould uſe this contrivance ? 


Do not we lee that as ſoon as the Chriſtians were able 


to perſecute, they reproached the Heathens with the 

ſame things which the Heathens had imputed to them, 

that is to ſay, with being the cauſe that they had not 

good crops, and that the ſeaſons changed their natu- 
3 | 


tO 


ral courſe. I do not cite a private inconſiderable au- 

thor to prove this, but a very authentic piece and im- 

perial authority. Read what follows, An diutiùs 
perferimus mutari temporum vices, irata cœli tem- 

« perie? quæ, Paganorum exacerbata perfidia, neſcit 

© naturz libramenta ſervare. Unde enim ver ſolitam 

* gratiam abjuravit? unde æſtas meſſe jejuni, labo- 

rioſum Agricolam in ſpe deſtituit ariſtarum? unde 

© hyemis intemperata ferocitas, ubertatem terrarum 

« penetrabili frigore ſterilitatis læſione damnavit? 

* nift quod ad impietatis vindictam tranſit lege ſui 

naturz decretum (2 3). - - - Shall aue any longer ſuffer (21) Novel, 
the ſeaſons to be inverted; or the courſe of nature III Theodofii de 
changed through the perfidy of Pagans ? Whence is it Judæis, Samari. 
that the ſpring denies its uſual delights ? that the ſum- =o & Hzre- 
. . . ICIS, 

mer deprives the laborious huſbandman of his expefted 

crop? or that the rigorous winter by its penetrating 

cold deſtroys the fruitfulneſs of the earth? but becauſe 

nature, to be revenged on impiety, departs from its 

common courſe, Mr Van Dale hath made ſome very 

good reflexions on this head (24). When we conſider (24) Van Date, 
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theſe | >> pages judgments, it is not eaſy to refrain de Oraculis, paz, 


from ſaying that there are certain faults which cling 5 22. 

faſt to ſets, not as they are ſects, but as they are 

predominant. Hence it is that the ſame communions 

alter their ſentiments and maxims, as they acquire or 

loſe ſuperiority. The maxim, new honours new man- 

ners, holds very true here, and we may very well in- 

vert the ſenſe of that of Cornelius Nepos (25), with- (25) L. ſay: Sui 

out falſify ing it. ED cuique mores fia- 
[D] He went to Trent in order to purge himſelf before Bunt fortunam, 

the council.) Melchior Adam ought to be blamed for pac == 

not mentioning the year in which Vergerio went to his frtune. 

Trent. He hath taken from Sleidan all that he hath See, abwe, ci- 

ſaid concerning the converſion of this biſhop ; but 4% (59), of 


though that author ſucceſſively relates theſe things ONS 
under the year 1548, we ought not to believe that 547 ir way le 


Vergerio was at Trent in that year. He was there ſaid with asmu 


according to Father Paul in 1546. * He believed that 2e, ſua cviquz 


the moſt honourable and commodious way of juſti- fortuna fingit 


fying himſelf was at the council. But the Legates _ 

would not admit him into the congregation, be- mates bis man 

cauſe he had not cleared himſelf to the Pope, to ers. 

whom they earneſtly preſſed him to go; and if 

they had not been afraid of raiſing a report againſt 

the liberty of the council, they had not contented 

themſelves with bare exhortations. So that Ver- 

gerio, after ſome days ſtay, departed from Trent, 

intending to return to his biſhopric, where he hoped 

the troubles were appeaſed. But when he was at , 7.4, della 

Venice, the Nuncio + forbad his return thither, 646, Archti- 

having received orders from Rome to proſecute him, ſhop of Beneven- 

which obliged him to quit Italy within a few to, who = 
RT. : : Secretary of State 

months, either induced to it by reſentment, or fear, . Paul IV. 

or ſome other motive (26). I cite this paſſage, as 

well becauſe it contains ſome facts not touched on by (26) Fra- Paolo, 

Sleidan, as becauſe Father Paul's Chronology wants a ubi ſupra, Pag. 

little correction. What he tells us of Vergerio's leav- 141. 

ing Italy in 1546 is not true, He did not quit that 
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country till after having ſeen the miſerable end of (27) Sleidan. 


Spira at Padua, who died in 1548 (27). If we will = 
add to this Pallavicini's cenſures, we ' muſt ſay that g | 
Vergerio finding himſelf cited at Rome, where he 8) Pallay, Ito 
had been accuſed as ſuſpected of hergſy, went to Trent oO Concilio, _ 
(28), where he expected a ſafe refuge, and hoped to . vi, ch, , 
enjoy his right of ſitting amongſt the Biſhops as judge nm. 1 . 
of that faith which he was charged with having de- 9%" re = 
ſerted. But being excluded from this right, he ob- e , Cord. 
tained, by the interceſſion of the Legates, a diſpenſa- „/ qrdingtel! 
tion from appearing at Rome; and his caſe was com- te 270 45 F 
mitted to the Nuncio and Patriarch of Venice, accord- 272 5 Se, 
ing to his requeſt : but being ſenſible that he could 7, 1e f. 
not juſtify himſelf, he retired to the Proteſtants. 1 and theft 
[E] Some reaſons that avere given for that prohibition f Marc in 18 
are pitiful.) * Vergerius intending to retire from the jam? $57: 
council, 


5 fel, N. 
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Dale, 
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(35) Here is a 


VER GERI US. 


to the deſires of John della Caſa, who adviſed him to go to Rome. A few days after 
he was forbid in the Pope's name to return to his biſhopric. 
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He went to Padua, and 


there became a witneſs of the deplorable death of Francis Spira. This example of 
deſpair, to which thoſe expoſe themſelves, who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs, made 
him reſolve to undergo a voluntary exile, that he might be thereby enabled to make an 
open profeſſion of the pure religion. He went to the Griſons, and was a miniſter amongſt 
them for ſome years, as well as in the Valteline : after which, he was invited to Tubin- 
gen by the Duke of Wirtemberg, where he died on the 4th of October 1365. He 


publiſhed ſeveral books which proved very prejudicial to the Romiſh communio 


„He was one 
of the Legates, 
and afterwards 


p pe Marcel- 


© council, went to Cervinus (29), and aſked him for 
« what reaſons he was rejected out of the company of 
© the other Biſhops in the council. Cervinus then 
« anſwered : becauſe I have heard that you denied the 
truth of the Legends of St George and St Chriſto- 
« pher. It is true, replied Vergerio, I did, and do 
« yet deny them; but I ground that denial on the 
« authority of Pope Paul III, who commanded them 
both to be left out of the Breviary. And in the Pre- 
face to that book, he faith that he had commanded 
« that all thoſe Legends ſhould be left out which are 
not true. Cervinus being at a ſtand, could think of 
© no other anſwer than this : thoſe perſons ought not 
© to paſs for good men, who ſeem to agree with the 
* Lutherans in any particular whatſoever, and there- 
(to) Crepin,  * fore do you retire from our council (30).' Thoſe 
E#atde I'Egliſe, who believe it utterly improbable, that Vergerio's de- 
bg · n. 579% ſpiſing thoſe Legends could be the only reaſon which 
the Legate urged, will be at leaſt fatisfied with the 
Hiſtorian, when he owns that at laſt the Legate quit- 
ted that reaſon and alledged another. But they will 
never pardon Chemnitius for ſaying, That Vergerius 
ran the riſque of his life by venturing to declare, that 
he did not approve all that was contained in the Le- 
gend of St George. Nota eſt Vergerii hiſtoria, qui 
© cum in Tridentina ſynodo Georgii legendam, quam 
Gelaſius diſtinctio. 15. diſerte autoribus hæreticis 
« tribuit, ſibi non per omnia probari oſtenderet, in 
ä « difcrimen dignitatis, imo vitæ & capitis adductus 
(31) Chemnitivs, © fuit (31). - - - The ſtory of Vergerius is avell known, wh 
Exam, Concilii © hawing declared at the Council of Trent that he did 
Trident, Part. © wot approve all that was contained in the Legend of 
3 57% © Se George, which Pope Gelaſius expreſaly aſcribes to 
a my = heretical authors, ran the riſque not only of his dignity. 
09, In fol, 2 

« but of his life.” It muſt be allowed that this account 
is not exact, and that at leaſt there plainly appears in 
it the ſophiſm à non ſufficienti enumeratione par- 
* tium. - - A dtfectiue enumeration of parts.” He 
reduces ſeveral reaſons to that, which in all likelihood 

was looked upon as the moſt inconſiderable. 

What I am going to ſay is not one of the circum- 
| ſtances which concern the text of this remark. Cre- 
(32) Crepin, ubi Pinus affirms (32), that ſeveral Biſhops being informed 
ſupsa, pag. 569. that Cervinus, contrary to the opinion of his two 

colleagues and of ſome cardinals, perſiſted in his re- 
fuſal to admit Vergerius into the council, reſolved to 
write upon it to the Pope: Ferom Vida of Cremona, 
Biſhop of Alba, an excellent Poet, had already drawn up 
the letters as well in the name of himſelf as of others 
(33), but this Legate's ſevere advertiſement hindered 
his ſending them to the Pope. 
[F] He publiſhed ſeveral books which proved very 
(34) 125 that prejudicial to the Romiſh communicn.] As he was well 
een 0 wo acquainted with the intrigues carried on in Italy, and 
re only Italian : . 
tranſ} tions. the moſt ſecret abuſes committed in that country, he 
was better able than another to render Popery odious. 
Beſides he ſcarce wrote any but {mall tracts, which 
Pe could eaſily be diſperſed throughout Europe, and choſe 
; ter en ſuch ſubjects as were ſuſceptible of a particular turn 
tunzd by Plac- : J P 
cus. Mr Bail. Which very ſenſibly touched the readers. You will 
I: in his liſt of find in the catalogue of his writings (34), Relatio de 
denon mous perſecutione facta contra Evangelium in urbe Fuſtinopo- 
Ed por: off /itana. Contra librum cui nomen Floſculi ſancti Fran- 
l as well ie Ca FN 4 
23 that of Atha.. Ciſci. ontra librum cui titulus Roſarium. Contra li 
naſivs, under Grunt cui titulus Miracula Virginis. De libro cui titulus 
hich Vergerio Lux fidei. De libro cui titulus Floſculi Bibliæ. De 
2 lome- fatuis ac imaginibus. De coronatione Fulii Pape III, 
i quid ſperandum ex papatu Fulii III, de literis Othonis 
(35) This book, Cardinalis Auguſtani ſeriptis de creatione Fulii III. Qua- 
was tranſlated tur Liter ſub nomine Bonini de Boninis (35). De ftatu 
3 A in- Romane Curie. De nugis & fabulis Pape Gregorii I. 
year vor bogs De Jaolo Lauretano (36). Schelia in orationem Cardi- 
PAUL yew. maiis Poli ad Ceſarem qua illum ad arma contra eos qui 
GERIUS, the Ewvangelio nomen dederunt, inſtigat. Nova editia libri 
author's nephew. © Ceremoniarum Romance E celſſiæ cum profatione & ſcho- 
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n [+]. 
Before 


liis. Quot modis vir pius qui in Italia deat ſpe Deum 

& Chriftum negare Mal rh I omit * 

whoſe titles may be found in the epitome of Geſner, 

and in Verheiden (37) ; but I ſhall take notice of that (37) Verheid. 
piece of his intituled, Epitome libri cui titulus, Ana- in Effigiebus 
tomia Miſſæ ab Antonio de Adamo. I never ſaw this eee 7 
abridgment of the anatomy of the Maſs, and cannot * 
tell whether thoſe who mention it, write well the © * 

name of the author of this anatomy ; for I find in 


the Latin edition of this work, that the author's name 


was Antonius ab ada. 
thus: 


> 


Ada. A paſlage in the Preface runs 
vonlam igitur Anatomiæ cognitio non ſo- 
lum medicis chirurgiſque, verum etiam aliis ſum- 
mopere commendatur : eam ob cauſam, Anthonium 
ab Adam Italum imitatus, hanc miſſæ ac miſſalis 
Anatomiam Gallice, ut ab omnibus percipi poſſet 
facilius, in lucem edere ftatui. - - - Since therefore the 
knowledge of Anatomy is very much recommended not 
only to Phyſicians and Surgeons, but alſo to others : for 
that reaſon, in imitation of Antonius ab da, an 
Italian author, I reſolved to publiſh this Anatomy of 
* the Maſs and Miſſal in French, that it might be the 
more eafily underſtood by all,” Theſe words inform us 
that this. piece was firſt publiſhed in Ttalian and then 
in French. It was tranſlated into Latin in the year 


0 
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« 
c 
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1561. The title of the Latin verſion is: Miſæ ac 


Miſſalis Anatomia. Hoc eft dilucida ac familiaris ad 
minutiſſimas uſque particulas Miſſæ ac Miſſalis enucleatio. 
Nunc primum (ut ea res purioris fidei cultoribus ſcitu 
neceſſaria, ad alias quaque nationes deveniret) e Gallica 
lingua Latine verſa anno Domini M. D. LXI. This 
book contains one hundred and ſeventy-two pages in 
octavo, beſides an errata of fifteen pages. The place 
where it was printed is not expreſſed. The perſon 
who made the errata ſays that a very urgent occaſion 
obliged him to it. It was, ſaith he, to prevent the 


artifices of the devil; for he ſuppoſes that Satan, to 


ruin the effects of this book, had made uſe of two 
very malicious frauds; the firſt of which was before, 
the ſecond during the time of the impreſſion. The 
firſt was, that the manuſcript was thrown into the mire, 
and reduced to a miſerable ſtate. The ſecond was, 
that the Printers committed a- great many faults. So 
that to defeat this double machination of Satan, he 
was obliged to reviſe the work very carefully, and to 
make a long liſt of the errors of the Preſs. I know 
very well that ſome may ſuſpect me of impoſing on 
my readers; wherefore I cannot help citing part of 
the prologue to the errata. Maledictus Sathan, ut 
totam MISS (execrandz filiz ſuæ) Tragœdiam 
in hoc inſtituit, & gubernavit hactenus, quò Chriſti 
meritum prorſus in hominum pectoribus extingueret, 
ac mendaciorum tenebras pro veritatis luce obtrude- 
ret: ita jam quoque, dum hic ipſe libellus excude- 
retur, rurſum artes ſuas egregiè adhibuiſſe videtur, 
dum tot eum mendis conſpurcari (ut multis in locis 
non modo nullam ſententiam, ſed inverſam plane 
colligere liceat) curavit, quo ejus lectionem vel pror- 
ſus è& manibus piorum excuteret : vel mendarum te- 
dio ita lecturos afficeret, ut ad finem uſque lectio- 
nem deducere non niſi ſumma cum nauſea poſlent. 
Idem vero etiam antea quam ad Typographum li- 
bellus perveniret, alia via aggreſſus, eum in lacu- 
nam alicubi projectum ita deturparat, ut non paucis 
foliis in itinere, antequam afferretur, ex cœno ac 
humore illo jam corruptis ac putridis, ſcriptura 
etiam paſſim ita obliterata fuerit, ita multis in locis 
lacerata omnia, ut non modo non legi rectè, ſed ne 
aperiri quidem alicubi abſque detrimento, ac folia 
a ſe mutuo ſeparari potuerint. Huic itaque Sathanæ 
fraudulentiæ occurrere ſtudens, libellum jam typis 
abſolutum denuo percurrere, atque errata, quam- 
libet multa, tamen ea (nam in nullo unquam libro, 
vel centuplo hoc quidem majore, tot eſſe unquam 
commiſſa puto) hie ſubnotare, quo cuivis lectionem 
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Before he left Italy he loſt his brother, who died by poiſon, as was ſuſpected (g). 


The 


account I have given, and which I have extracted from Melchior Adam, is defective in 


(g Taken from Melchior Adam, in Vitis Theologorum Exterorum, Pag. 1 16, & ſeq, 


ſibi emendare in promptu eſſet, operz pretium duxi. 


© .- - As that accurſed ſpirit Satan firſt framed, and 
* has hitherto LATE # ewhole Tragedy of the MASS 
* (his execrable daughter) that he might utterly ex- 
tinguiſh the merit of CHRIST in the hearts of men, 
and obtrude the darkneſs of lies for the light of the 
truth: ſo likewiſe during the impreſſion of this book, 
he ſeems again to have imployed his arts, in contriving 
to have it fluffed with errors ( for in many places it is 
not only unintelligible, but the ſenſe is plainly perwvert- 
ed) that pious perſons might be entirely diſguſted from 
reading it, or elſe quite tired out before they get through 
it. And even before this treatiſe avas brought to the 
Printer, the ſame evil ſpirit made uſe of another ſtra- 
tagem; for he ſo ordered it that the manuſcript fell 
into the mire, by which means not a few of the leaves 
* avere marred and ſpoiled, the writing was often de- 
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© faced, and many places fo torn that it could not be 


(38) This is not 
the firſt edition, 
for it is ſaid in 
the title, that 
the book was 
reviſed and in- 
larged by the au- 
thor. La Croix 
du Maine men- 
tions only the e- 
dition in 2 vo- 
lumes, which 
came out at Pa- 
ris in 1566, and 
1567. It is true 
that a little after 
he ſays that the 
ſecond volume 
was printed in 
1565. This is 
not very exact. 


139) Thuanus, 
lib, æxviii, pag. 
m. 570, col. 2, 
ad aun. 1561. 


(40) Thuanus 
is miſtaken in 
that: Vergerius 

had profeſſed 
himſelf a Prote- 
ſtant above 
twelve years be- 
fore. 


(41) Spondan. 
ad ann. 1545, 


ii H. I Jo 


read well, nor could it even be opened or the leaves 
* ſeparated from one another without damage: and 
therefore to defeat the fraudulent intention of the devil, 


© I thought fit to reviſe the book after it was printed, 


and for the benefit of the reader ta ſubjoin an Errata, 
* though numerous, and indeed I believe there never was 
* a book, though an hundred times bigger than this, fo 
full of faults” Obſerve that the Corrector hath 
ſtumbled at the very threſhold, for he reckons the 
firſt fault to be the word Gallicè in the paſſage of the 
Preface cited above. He would have it read Latinè; 


his correction is ill grounded: is it not indiſputable 


that à perſon who tranſlates a Preface into Latin, in 


which it is ſaid, for good reaſon a French tran/lation 


was made, ought to make uſe of the word Gallice, 
and not Latine ? See however the remark [2]. We 
muſt alſo obſerve that du Moulin, who called one of 
his books the Anatomy of the Maſs, is not the inven- 
tor of that title. Nor by the way did he invent that 
of the Buckler of Faith ; for I have a book printed at 
Avignon by Francis Tachet 1549 (38), and intitled 
the Buckler of Faith, by way of dialogue, extracted from 
the holy Scripture, the holy Fathers, and moſt antient 
Doctors of the Church. Of which, Nicolas Grenier, 
Canon of St Victor, is the author. 

Thuanus hath ſpoken amply enough of Vergerius's 
book, which he publiſhed againſt the proclaiming of 
the council in the time of Pius IV in the year 1561. 
Vergerius was then at Augſburg. We ſhall find how 
ſevere this tract was, if we examine theſe words of 


'Thuants (39): © Contra diploma illud Paulus Verge- 


rius Juſtinopolitanus quondam Epiſcopus, & magnis 
legationibus ſub Pontificibus defunctus, qui paulo 
ante (40) ab iis defecerat, cum Auguſtæ Vindelico- 
rum eſſet, ſcripto edito acriter invectus eſt, & Cu- 
riæ R. faſtum, pompas, luxum, ambitionem, ſor- 
deis, corruptos mores, quos perſpectos ſe habere di- 
cebat, multis & acerbis verbis deteſtatus, poſtremo 
addit Concilium a Pontifice indictum non ut opor- 
tuit ad ſtabiliendam Chriſti doctrinam, ſed ad fir- 
manda infirmæ carnis divinis mandatis adverſantis 
commenta, non ad purgandum ovile dominicum, 
ſed ad diſſeminandos hominum inveteratos errores ; 
denique non ad Chriſtianam libertatem, ſed ad mi- 
ſerarum animarum ſervitutem & oppreſſionem inſti- 
tutum eſſe: quippe in quo juxta ceremonialis, &c. 
= - - Paul Vergerius, who had been formerly Biſhop of 
Capo d Itria, and had diſcharged ſeveral important 
embaſſies for the Popes, having a little before deſerted 
them when he was at Augsburg, inveighed ſeverely 
againſt that bull; and having declared in many ſharp 
expreſſioms his abhorrence of the pride, pomp, luxury, 
ambition, awarice, and corruption of the court of Rome, 
aobich he ſaid he aba perfectly acquainted with, he 
adds, that the council was called by the Pope, not as 
it ought to have been to eftabliſh the doctrine of Chriſt, 
but to confirm the inventions of carnal men, enemies 
to the law of GOD, not to purge the ſheepfold of the 
Lord, but to ſpread the inveterate errors of men; a 

laſtly, not for the ſake of Chriſtian liberty, but to en- 
* ſlave and oppreſs unhappy ſouls ; for, &c.“ Sponda- 
nus ſays (41), that Father Paul made very great uſe 
of the libels compoſed by Vergerius, who, faith he, 
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many 


made all the acts of the Council of Trent, the ſubjects 
of his ſermons : he diligently collected all the diſpu- 
tations of that aſſembly; he communicated them to 
other miniſters ; he wrote books concerning them, 
and diſperſed his calumnies on the whole conduct of 
the council (42). I am ſurprized not to find in the 
Epitome of Geſner, what Vergerius wrote againſt his 
countryman and violent perſecutor Mutius. I find 
only, ad Papam FJulium III qui librum Mutii approba- 
t. This Mutius was an aſſiſtant to Annibal Griſon 
in the function of Inquiſitor at Capo d' Iſtria, and 
publiſhed an invective againſt our Prelate. Huic 

( Annibali Grifonio) adjunctus Hieronymus Mutius 

qui & Vergerianam ſcripſit invectivam poſtea, nec 


id modo, ſed evulgato quoque libello Germaniam, 


6 

« 

0 

* odio religionis, maledicentiſſime traducit (43). - - - - 
* To this Annibal Griſon was aſſociated Ferom Mutius, 
* avho afterwards wrote an inuectiue againſt Vergerius, 
and likeawiſe publiſhed a book wherein he moſt malici- 
© ouſly traduces Germany out of hatred to the Proteſtant 
[1 


religion.” But the following words ſeem to hint 


that Vergerius and Mutius wrote letters againſt each 


other: © Finalmente accorgendoſi il Vergerio che'l 
* ſuo delitto non haveva difeſa, fi ricovero fra' Grigi- 


oni eretici, e di 1a mando fuori contra la Religione, 


contra il Concilio, e contra'l Papa libri tanto in- 
* dotti quanto audaci; e che non piaceranno ſe non 
* a que” palati si pravi che con effi il fele, come gia 
la manna, fa uficio di tutti i pit dilicati ſapori. Ed 
* intorno a queſt? huomo ed alle ſue azioni baſti di 


* leggere oltre agli altri le Vergeriane e le lettere cat- 


toliche del Muzio ſuo compatriota (44). - - - At last 
Vergerius perceiving he could not juſtiſy himſelf, retired 
to the heretical Griſons, and there put out books bath 
unlearned and impudent againſt religion, the Council 
and the Pope: and which pleaſed none but people of a 
depgraved taſte, to whom gall, as manna was for- 
merly, is of all things the moſt delicious. With regard 
to this man and his actions, you may read the letters 
* of Vegerius and of his Catholic countryman Mutius. 
J have given this whole paſſage of Pallavicini, to 
ſhew that I had reaſon to ſay that Vergerius's works 
cruelly galled the court of Rome and its devotees. 
They affected to ſpeak of them with contempt and 
to repreſent them as performances wherein confidence, 
paſſion, and ignorance were notorious. This affecta- 
tion is not diſadvantageous to his works. See Stani- 
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ſlaus Hoſius's Epiſtle Dedicatory of the Propugnatio 


vere, Chriſtiane, Catholiceque doctrinæ (45). Our 
Vergerius is there treated very violently ; Hoſius, 
among other things, complains that he had the aſſu- 
rance to dedicate a book of Brentius to his Poliſh Ma- 
jeſty, and to challenge Lipomannus (46) to a diſputa- 
tion on all the doctrines contained in that book, which 
diſputation ſhould be decided by that monarch. This 
is not all, he complains of ſome tracts which he had 
diſperſed amongſt the people, during the laſt diet at 


Warſaw, Tracts, faith he, full of impudence and fal- 


ſities: Ego vero, quod illius tam eminet, tamque 
projecta eit audacia, minus miror, quem & frontem 
pridem omnem perdidifle, & ab omni Dei metu 
prorſus remotum eſſe, vel ea ſola ſcripta ſatis indi- 
cant, quæ in proximis hiſce Varſchavienſibus Comitiis 
in vulgus ſpargi curavit. IIlud non poſſum non mi- 
rari, quod inveniuntur nihilominùs, qui non {ine 
quadam animorum aſſenſione commenta legant ejus 
hominis: qui fic ad omnem levitatem incubuiſſe vi- 
detur, nihil ut caverit diligentius, quam ne quid 
uſquam veri ſcriberet (47). - - But I the leſs wonder 
at his matchleſs impudence, fince thoſe æuritings alone 
ewhich he diſperſed among the people, during the laſt 
Diet at Warſaw, ſufficiently ſotau that he had long 
before loſt all ſhame, and had no fear of GOD. And 
I cannot but wonder how ſome people can read his 
* forgeries with a kind of approbation: for he ſeems to 
* have been ſo much given to Hing, that bis greateſt 
© care was to exclude all truth from his writings.” Add 
to this the paſſage I ſhall cite below (48) trom Car- 
dinal Pallavicini. 

I conclude with a reflexion which ſeems to me to 


deſerve a place here, I am certain that in Vergerio's 
3 timo 
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(42) Attis Con- 
Cilii omnibus de. 


trahens, Id. ib, 


(49) 
quart 0, 
kendo! 
Luthe! 
itt, pa 
col, 2. 


(43) Sleidanus, 
lib. xxi, fol, 389 ; 


(50) 1 
epitom: 
7s con! 
drum 
Mona 
minica 
juſque 
quæ i 
jn libr 
„ 
Italia 


(51) * 
ibid. 1 
ſtolis 
ſcriptis 


dio Pt 


52)! 
ubi ſu 
iv, pc 


ad an 


(44) Pallavir. 
ubi ſupra, 0. 
vi, cap. xiii, 
num. 33 pag. n. 


636. 


＋ He 
miniſt 
count 
Griſor 
turned 
ſtant 
had n 
Cardin; 
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ſpeaks 
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Ann. 
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book 
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book: 
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(45) It is dated 
the 15th of 
October 1557. 


(46) He was 
then Nuncio 
in Poland. 


(53) 8 


ad ann 
num. 


(47 Hzſius in 8 937» 


Epiſt. dedicatoria 
ad Sigiſmundum 
Auzuſtum Pole- 
nia Regem. 


(48) In the te; 
mark [X]. 


N- 


'b, 
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85 
5895 


rin - 
catoria 
dum 

Polo- 
n. 


je de- 


I is in 
(49) See Sec- 
kendorf, Hiſt. 
Lutherans li . 
in, Pag · 601, 
col. 2. 


(50) E Ce 
epitome the title 

i; contra Lean- 
dram Albertum 
Monachum Do- 
minicanum, e- 

zu ſade mendacia 
quæ ille ſeripfit 
in libro cui titu- 


lbs, Deſeriptio 


Italic. 


(51) The title 
ibid. is De Epi- 
ſtolis Italice 
ſcriptis A Clau- 
dio Ptolemæo. 


(52) Fra-Paolo, | 
ubi ſupra, 1h. 
iv, pag. 3275 
ad ann. 1551. 


+ He was then 
miniſter in the 
country of the 
Griſons : he 


turned Prote- 


fant becauſe he 
had miſſed a 
cardinal's hat. 


4 Thuanus 


ſpeaks of it in 
the 23th book 
of his Hiſtory, 
Ann. 1561, 

Mr Amelot is 
miſtaken for the 
book mentioned 
by Thuanus, 
was written a- 
gainft the in 

dict on of the 


council in the 


time of Pius IV. 
I have quoted his 
words above, citat. 
39. Father Paul 
mentions that 
book of Verge- 
rio in the fifth 
book, pag. m, 
419, 


(53) Spondanus, 


1 1551, 
num. 18 Pa p 
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many particulars. We do not find there the ſervice which Vergerius did to Henry II 
[] nor his conferences in Alfatia with the Apoſtolical Nuncio HJ. We are not informed 
by it that he bought a collection of reliques for an Elector of Saxony [1], &c. He was 
the cauſe that the Capitolo del Forno () expoſed its author to many invectives, which (3) See the re- 


time few books were read more than his. They were 
very ſatirical, they contained a vaſt many perſonal 
particularities which eaſily paſſed for true, becauſe it 
was very well known what opportunity he had to be 
throughly informed of them, having been ſo long en- 
gaged in public employments by the court of Rome. 
Vet theſe pieces ſo much eſteemed when new, could 
not maintain their reputation. They were favourites 
with whom fortune did not long continue, they 
quickly loſt their credit, and became ſo neglected, 
that ſcarce any books are at preſent harder to find. 


We ſcarce meet with one piece of Vergerius in the ca- 


talogues of the moſt numerous libraries. It was in 
yain that an edition of his works was publiſhed at 
Tubingen in 1563 (49. So many ſmall tracts re- 
duced into one volume, are not leſs loſt than if they 
had continued in their former diſperſed condition: 
ſcarce any of them more ſenſibly affects my curioſity 
than his critic on Leander Alberti (50), and on the 
letters of Claudius Ptolomæus (51). 

[G] The ſerwice which Vergerius did to Henry II.] 
Before I come to the proof, I ſhall cite a paſſage of 
Father Paul (52). © The Pope by his letter invited 
the Catholic Swiſs to come to the council . . . . and 
Jerom Franco, his Nuncio, inceſſantly ſollicited 
them on his part, and made preſſing inſtances, 
which were ſupported by the good offices of the 
Emperor. But the moſt Chriſtian King diſſuaded 
them by his ambaſſador Morlot ; and Paul Vergerio 
+ perfectly acquainted with the ſecrets and artifices 
of the court of Rome, gave that miniſter ſo good 
inſtructions, beſides the book he wrote on that ſub- 
jet |, that at the Diet then held at Baden, the 
Catholic and Evangelic Cantons unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, not to ſend any perſon to Trent : And the 
Griſons ſuffering themſelves to be perſuaded by 
Vergerio, that the Pope was contriving ſomething 
againſt them, recalled 'Thomas Plante, Biſhop of 
© Coire.” Theſe words do not proye that the King 
of France employed Vergerius : Ambaſſadors frequent- 
ly conceal from their maſters the name and charaQer 
of thoſe perſons whoſe aſſiſtance or advice they make 
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uſe of; ſo that it may be pretended, that Morlot 


made uſe of Vergerio without ever mentioning any 
thing of it to Henry II. But an Annaliſt, a French 
Biſhop, owns that that Prince was well informed of 
Vergerius's intrigues, and made uſe of his aſſiſtance to 
obtain his ends, which were to vex the Pope and the 
Emperor. Rex ut Pontifici & Cæſari ægrè 
faceret, cum Helvetiis, quos Pontifex hortatus fue- 
* rat ad Synodum ſuos dirigere legatos, egit ne tam 
Catholici quàm Sacramentarii, nec item Rheti mit- 
terent, & qui jam miſſi fuiſſent revocarentur: in his, 
quod turpius fuit, induſtria uſus Petri-Pauli Vergerii 
Epiſcopi olim Juſtinopolitani, qui ad hæreticos de- 
lapſus inter Rhætos agebat (53). - - - The King. 
in order to vex the Pope and the Emperor, treated with 
the Swiſs, whom the Pope had invited to come to the 
council, that neither the Catholic nor Proteſtant Can- 
tons, nor likewiſe the Griſons might ſend any, and that 
thoſe who had been already ſent might be recalled : 
and, which is more ſcandalous, to obtain thoſe ends 
he made uſe of the aſſiſtance of Peter-Paul Vergerius 
* formerly Biſhop of Capo d Iſtria, who revolting to the 
* Heretics then lived in the country of the Griſons.' 
Spondanus juſtly ſays that it was very ſcandalous for 
Henry II to employ a Proteſtant miniſter, who had 
formerly been a biſhop. If Vergerius had been in 
France, that Prince would have cauſed him to be 
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burnt, and yet he careſſes him in a foreign country, 


employs him againſt the Pope, and makes uſe of his 
craft and artifice to overthrow the council, and pro- 
bably rewards him for all theſe good actions. Doth 
not this plainly diſcover the genius of ſovereign Prin- 
ces? Their conduct towards Heretics is not of a piece, 
they perſecute them in one place, and encourage them 
in another. Their conduct is void of all principles, 
or rather is uniformly directed by the maxim, that 
all things ought to be ſacrificed to the temporal glory 
of the ſtate, which requires that a jealous neighbour 


ſhould be croſſed by all poſſible means, on all occaſions. 


VOL. V. 


obliged k [Hl 


[AE] His conferences in Alſatia with the Apoſtolical 

Nuncio.] This happened in the year 1561. He was 

then in the Duchy of Wirtemberg : he firſt ſpoke 

with the Nuncio Delfino at Zabara (54), and after- (54) So it is in 
wards at Straſburgh, and the neighbouring places, ſome- Pallavicini : per- 
times alone, and at other times in company with John _— . * 2 
Sturmius: when he was with the Nuncio alone he 5. „ 
talked more freely (55), but when in company with | 
Sturmius, he was very reſerved both in the choice (55) Take no- 


and turn of his words. On the one fide he diſcovered tice that all this 
an ardent deſire to return into Italy, and on the other is extracted out 


he broke out into flanders againſt thoſe who had f Pallavieini. 
perſecuted him, and even againſt the Pope himſelf. 

He chiefly accuſed John della Caſa of having forced 

him to turn Proteſtant. The Nuncio exhorted him 

to reunite himſelf to the Church, and to recommend | 
himſelf to the Legates (56) his old patrons. Verge- (56) The Cardi- 
rius acknowledged his infinite obligations to them, nal of Trent, 
but utterly rejected the propoſal of making a recan- and the Cardina! 
tation. He wrote two letters to the Cardinal of Man- f Mane 
tua, one of the Legates, and gave them to the Nuncio 


Delfino, who ſent them to Rome before they were 


tranſmitted to the Cardinal, In theſe Vergerius te- 
ſtified a great zeal for his country, and for the peace 

of the Church ; he offered his endeavours towards 
this great work, and ſaid he might give ſome advan- 
tageous overtures if he could ſpeak with that Legate. — 
He did not ſhew any deſign of repenting of his errors, 

he only requeſted a ſafe conduct both from the coun- 
ci], and his Imperial Majeſty. The Nuncio paſſionate- 

ly deſired the recovery of this loſt ſheep. He believed 
that in all Germany, there were not two perſons whoſe 
converſion was of ſo great importance as that of Ver- 
gerins. Not but that he took him to be an ignorant 
man, but becauſe he found his pen very pernicious to 
the Holy See. Il Delfino era cupidiſſimo di ricu- 

« perarlo: imperoche quantunque, ſecondo ch'egli 

© ſcriveva; il Vergerio niente affatto ſapeſſe; onde 


mentr'era ſoggiornato in Elvezia havea ſolo ſpeſa 


I' induſtria nel traſportare i libri eretici in Italiano; 
© cio non oſtante riputava, in tutta Alemagna non 


eſſer due Teſte il cui acquiſto foſſe ſtato di pregio 


© uguale a quel di coſtui: tanto riuſciva la ſua penna 
« a diſervigio della Sede A poſtolica per una certa ſua 
eloquenza popolare, e audacemente maledica de' pit 
invidiati Perſonaggi (57). - - Delfino was very de- (57) Pallavic. 


© firous to regain him: for though, as he ſaid, Verge- ubi ſupra, lib. 


rius was groſsly ignorant, and therefore whilſt he lived *, cab. *, TMs 
in Swwiſſerland ſpent his time only in tranſlating here- 62 *, 
* tical books into Italian: yet he believed there were not 

© two perſons in all Germany, whoſe converſion would 

be equivalent to that of Vergerius : fo ſucceſsful was 

* his pen againſt the Holy See, on account of a certain 

« popular eloquence he employed in flandering the moſt 


* 


o 


© eminent men.” The Cardinal of Mantua, to whom 


the Pope abſolutely referred the management of this 
intrigue, did not think it proper to anſwer Vergerius. 


He thought that a letter from a Legate would render 


Vergerius too vain, and that he would make uſe of it 

to perſuade the Proteſtants, that he was eſteemed in 

the Church of Rome as a perſon of great merit, whoſe 
converſion they were willing to purchaſe with a large 

reward. 'The Cardinal cautioned the Nuncio to have 

a particular regard to this : Such an advice was ne- 

ceſſary, for the Nuncio had made uſe of Vergerio's 

ambition in order to gain him by the offer of a glo- 

rious recompence. The Pope was extraordinary well 

pleaſed with this conduct of the Legate. The Nuncio 

at laſt declared that Vergerio's impudence and arro- 

gance increaſed daily, and he received orders to ſee 

him no more. 'The Legate would have had Vergerius 

come to the Council of Trent, not alone, but ac- 
companied by John Sturmius, and Jerom. Zanchius, 

and that new expedients ſhould be taken by their 

means to confer with the Sectaries; but the Pope diſ- 

approved all thoſe propoſals. This is what I find in | 
he Hiſtorian here cited (58), = (88) Cardinal 

[II He bought a collection of reliques for an Elector of Pallavicini. 

Saxony.] This was the Elector Frederic, ſirnamed 


the Wiſe. He collected as many reliques as he poſſibly (59) — 
could (59). He begged ſome of Francis I, and Mar- ti, 3 


5 Z garet 
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card, dated the 
28th of July © ouch altered, that being inſtructed from the word of 
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garet of Auſtria, Governeſs of the Low-Countries, 
and obtained them. He had ſeveral ſent from 
Mantua, Colmar, Baſil, and the monaſtery of II- 
mene (60). A German Monk (61) was colleCting 
ſome for him in Italy, and employed our Vergerius, 
who had delivered this collection into the EleQtor's 
(61) Called Bur- hands if he had not fallen ſick in his journey. James 
cardi, He was Vergerius, his brother, who accompanied him, and who, 
| - br rom fd as well as he, had ſerved the German Monk, was alſo 
Schenck,  Ropped by a like occaſion ; He alſo fell fick by the 

| way (62). I believe that Peter-Paul hoped, as a re- 
(62) Taten from ward, to be made a profeſſor in the univerſity of Wit- 
Seckendorf, ibid. temberg : for he had been recommended as a learned 
young man, who deſired a maintenance that would 

enable him to finiſh his ſtudies under the profeſſors of 

that univerſity. Here are the words of this Monk's 

letter from Venice to Spalatin, the 29th of October, 

1521. * Intendit ipſe Petrus Paulus, frater Jacobi, 

« permanere & complere in Wittemberga ſtudium ſuum, 

© fi potuerit & ſit beneplacitum Principis noſtri. Roga- 

vit quoque me, ut tibi ſupplex fierem pro eo, & 
certe credo, magni honoris & utilitatis eſſet illi Uni- 
verſitati; habet enim nobiliſſimum ingenium & me- 
moriam, ut experientia videre licet, reputaturque 
præcipuus de humanitate & jure, inter juvenes ſtudii 
Patavini. Rogo propterea T. Dom. ſuſcipe eum, & 
commenda eum Principi Ser. ut filium, & primo in 
Univerſitate, ut inveniat locum legendi, vivendi, & 
(63) Seckendorf, Proficiendi (63). - - - Peter-Paul himſelf, the brother 
ubi ſupra, of James, deſigns to continue and to finiſh his ſtudies at 
Wittemberg, if he can, and if it be the good pleaſure 
of our Prince, He defired me to intercede with you in 
his behalf, and I really think it would be a great ho- 
nour and advantage to that univerſity : for he has 
given proofs of his excellent genius and memory, and he 
7s reckoned io outdo all the young ſtudents at Padua in 
Philology and Law. I beg therefore you would take 
him under your care, and recommend him heartily to his 
moſt ſerene Highneſi, that he may have a maintenance 
* to enable him to proſecute his fludies in the univerſity.” 
Spalatin anſwered, that he could promiſe nothing to 
the two Vergerio's ; and as for the reliques which had 
already been received, and the payment of which the 
Monk ſollicited; he anſwered that he would ſend them 
back again, the price of them being fallen ſince Lu- 
ther's Reformation, and that doubtleſs they would be 
more eſteemed, and fell better in Italy than in Ger- 
many : * Reliquias nobis miſſas, una cum cruce, re- 
« cipies omnes, a te, quanticunque poteris, venden- 
das; credibile enim eſt, iſtic quam hic majoris eſſe 
tum pretii tum honoris. Hic enim vel vulgus ita 
reſipuit, ut verbo Dei edoctum ſatis fibi eſſe putet, 
ut & revera eſt, fide & fiducia erga Deum & chari- 
tate erga proximum (64). - - Tou. ſpall hade back 
again all the reliques you ſent us, together with the croſs, 
that you may fell them for as much as you can get; for 
1 believe they are more efteemed, and will ſell better 
there than here. For even the common people here are ſo 


(60) It was in 
T buringia, 
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(64) Id. ibid. 
quoting a letter 
of Spalatin, to 
the Monk Bur- 
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1522. 


* GOD, they think it ſufficient, as it really is, to have 
Faith and truft in GOD, and charity towards their 
* neighbour.” The perſon who wrote this letter had 
told the Elector, his maſter, that it had been very well 
if the diſpute concerning Indulgences had began ſooner, 
for it had ſaved him a great deal of care and mo- 
ney (65). | 7 

[K] Wherein Vergerius is cruelly treated.) When 1 
mentioned his books, I did not ſpeak of that, intituled, 
Contra Catalogum Foannis della Caſa Sodomiæ Patronum, 
He beſtowed the epithet of Apologiſt for Sodomy on 
John della Caſa on account of his Capztolo del Forno. 
He ſo defamed him throughout Germany, that this 
author thought himſelf obliged to addreſs a Poem to 
(66) In the ar- the Germans, to remove thoſe ſiniſter impreſſions 
ticle ORICEL- Which our author had made on them againſt him. I 


nog N have elſewhere (66) obſerved the miſtake of a Modern, 


(67) In the ar- of anſwer to the invectives of Naogeorgus. It is cer- 

ticle MOLZA, tain that it was only aimed at Vergerius. I have 

e. [P] 3 alſo ſaid ſomewhere (67), that the. reaſon why John 

JVAYER. ro. della Caſa was ſo defamed, when ſeveral Italian Poets re- 

mark [Z], mained undiſturbed, whoſe poems were more deteſtable 
I 


who was of opinion that Caſa wrote this poem by way 


VERGERIUS. 


obliged John della Caſa to write a ſmall tract, that has been publiſhed in 1688, wherein 
Vergerius is cruelly treated [X]. Prudence will not allow us to believe what an enemy 
publiſhes of another without proof, and therefore we ought at leaſt to ſuſpend our judg- 
2 ment 


than his, was, that he perſecuted Vergerius at Venice. 
which other Poets did not. But let us here ſpeak of 
the ſmall tract, which Mr Menage printed in 168s, 
at the end of his Anti-Baillet. It is a piece written 
in very good Latin, which Mr Menage received from 
the celebrated Magliabechi, and in which Caſa reviles 
Peter-Paul Vergerius at a ftrange rate. He accuſes 
him of long and violent quarrels with his brother John 
Baptiſt, Bithop of Pola; of perjury to avoid the pay - 
ment of his debts, and of kiliing his wife, in order 
to advance himſelf to benefices ; he charges him with 
having intreated Cardinal de Tournon to carry him 
into France, and with having offered to write concern- 


ing Germany and the Swiſs, and concerning religion, 
whatever ſhould be preſcribed him. Obterve that 


Vergerius was then in the Griſon's country. This 
Cardinal, who at firſt took him for a Butcher, at laſt 
knowing who was, very ſeverely reprimanded him, 
and took no notice of his offers to repent. ©* Qui cùm 
te ſqualidum, ſordidum, pannis obſitum, conſpicatus, 
* viſuſque ſibi videre lanionem aliquem eflet ; quæ- 
* ſivit de te qui tu eſſes: atque ubi Vergerium eſſe 
dixiſti, multis, homo graviſſimus, te verbis male ac- 
* cepit (68). - - - When he ſaw you in a naſty and tattered 
condition, axd thought you was a Butcher, he aſked you 
* awho you was ; and upon your telling him that you was 
* Vergerius, he ſeverely reproved you.” This ſmal 
tract informs us (69), that Vergerius, in his younger 
days, profeſſed Poetry ; that he was afterwards ad- 
mitted advocate; that he practiſed as ſuch ; but in 
pleading, he rendered himſelf inſupſuportable to 
the ſudges, to the litigants, and in general to the 
whole court, by his falſities, calumnies, and pre- 
varications: Lingua atque audacia fretus, caul- 
ſas agere te velle dixiſti: ſed cam, quoties diceres, 
* toties malediceres, mentireris, pejerares, calumniare- 
* ris, Pravaricarere, neque litigatores tibi, jam neque 
corona, neque Judices, fidem habebant; nemoque fer- 
* re te, ac ne aſpicere quidem poterat (70). -- Truſting to 
* your tongue and impudence, you ſaid you would be an ad- 
* wocate ; but as in pleading you avere always guilty of 
* reviling, lying, perjury, calumny, and prevarication, 


Ly) 


credit to you: no body could endure you, no body could 
* bear the fight of you.” That getting no money, and 


(68) Anti-Bail. 
let, Tom, wit, 
Pag. 253, in the 
edition of Juge- 
mens des Say, 
by Baillet of 
1725 1 470. 


(60) Ibid, par, 
256. 


(70) Ibid, 


neither the Litigants, nor the Bar, nor the Judges gave 


being a widower, (thanks to the poiſon he had given 
his wife,) he caſt his eye on ſpiritual benefices, and 


went to Rome, where his brother Antony recom- 


mended him to Clement VII, and obtained for him the 


Nunciature of Germany. He adds, that Francis Spiera 
(71), whom he repreſented to the world, as a man in- 


ipired, one day put him into an extreme confuſion by not name him, 


calling him bankrupt, poiſoner, and heretic (72). 
To conclude ; he accuſes him of flying to the Griſons, 
in order to ſhelter himſelf from the purſuit of his credi- 
tors (73). The Leipſic Journaliſts, in their extract 
of the Anti-Baillet, exaQly quote moſt of the accuſa- 
tions againſt Vergerio ; but they ſuppoſe that Mutius 
had praiſed him, and that Caſa refuted that elogy : 
Mutii laudes Vergerio tributas, p. 377 evertit Caſa (74). 
This they ground on theſe words of Caſa, de Mu T10 
vero affirmare tibi hoc poſſum non tibi illum honorem cum de 
te ſeripfit, habuiſſe, ſed patriæ veſtre. Which import 
that Mutius had not done Vergerius the honour to re- 
fute him, if he had not had a particular regard to the 
country which produced them both. And he was fo 
far from praiſing Vergerius, that he publiſhed moſt 
injurious invectives againſt him. Tg 

Two things are to be further obſerved concerning 
this tract of John della Caſa. He makes two exceptions 
againſt the infamies with which Vergerio had charged 
Paul III. The firſt is, that thoſe crimes which he 
imputed to that Pope were of ſuch a nature, that they 
could never come to his knowledge : the ſecond 13 
taken from the enmity bewixt Paul III and him : 
* Obſecro te quid tu tibi voluiſti, aut quicumque ille 
* fuit, qui de Pa ui III vita ſcripſit? Putaſtine 
© quemquam fore qui tibi de tot tantiſque criminibus 
* ac. ſceleribus crederet ? Qui tu iſthzc ſcire potuiſti? 
© Preſertim cùm tam multa lint inteſtina ac domeſtica, 
de quibus vix unus aut alter ex intimis familiaribus 


« etiamſi maximè vera ſint, ſuſpicari aliquid ſignis 
: « quibuſdam 


”. 4 
> 


#* » 


(77) He does 


but doubleſs he 
means him. 


(72) Anti-Bail- 


let, Jom. vii, 5 


page 257. 


(74) Ada Erv- 


ditor, Lipſ. 1089, 


pag. 497. 
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(79) 1b 


15 Anti-Bail- 
let, Tom. vil, 
54g. 252. 


76) Idid. Pag. 
255. 


really very juſt queſtions: for juſtice requires that an 


(73) Vel caſtiſ- 
ni atque inte- 

Lerrimi viri. , , 

a teſtimonio di- 

cendo removeri 

u.) lime. 
a.) Ibid, 
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VERGERTUS. 


ment concerning the infamous crimes charged on our Vergerius; but I muſt. confeſs that 


ſome Proteſtants own that he was inconſtant, deceitful, and ignorant in Theology [L]. 


« quibuſdam poſſit, qui igitur tu hzc alienus, ac pro- 
pe alienigena, tantopere affirmas, præſertim ſolus ? 
« Quis ad te detulit ? Qui teſtes affuerunt ? Quæ pro- 
« feruntur liters ? Ubi tu interfuiſti (75) ? - - Pray, 
< what did you mean, you, or whoever it was that wrote 
« the life of Paul III? Did you think any body would 
« believe you when you charged him with ſo many and fo 
« heinous erimes ®\ How came you to the knowledge of 
« thoſe things? Eſpecially as many of them are of a do- 
« meſtic and private nature, concerning which hardly one 
or two intimate acquaintances, even tho" they ævere 
< moſt true, could have any ground to ſuſpett any thing, 
© hoaw then dare you ſo confidently affirm them for truth, who 
are averſe, and almoſt a ſtranger to him, and eſpecially 
© as you are the only one that does ſo? Who informed you ? 
« What witneſſes were preſent ® What letters are pro- 
© duced? Where was you at that time? A little after 
he expreſſes himſelf thus concerning his invectives 
againſt Peter-Lewis Farneſe, and Julius III. A te 
« requirunt Itali homines ſuperiora illa ſcilicet quibus 
© teſtibus, atque adeo quibus indiciis id compereris ? 
© Cur id, quod tibi non magis quam cæteris omnibus 
compertum ſit, ſolus affirmes (70) ? ER Eadem 
tibi de Julio III reſpondeant, deque 1s literis quas 
tu de Conclavi miſſas, ad te delatas ais. Negant 
tibi quicquam credi oportere a quoquam : vanitatis, 
levitatis, mendacii, te convictum defendunt. Profer 
igitur eas literas : Manum, ſignum, proba (77). - - - 


© The Italians will aſk you the above queſtions, wiz. By 


© ewhat witneſſes, and by what evidences did you diſ- 


© cover it | Why do you alone affirm, what is not better 


© known to you than to others ? . . . . They may anſaver 
< you inthe ſame manner as to Fulius III, and as to thoſe 
letters which you ſay were brought you from the Conclave. 
© They may ſay that none ought to give credit to you in 


any thing: They maintain that you are convicted of dv. 


© nity, levity and falſbood. Produce then thoſe letters; 
© prove the hand and ſeal” Theſe are preſſing and 


author who publiſhes the moſt ſecret tranſactions of a 
monarch's palace, and relates a thouſand infamous 
crimes committed in it's moſt dark receſſes with an 
uncommon a{furance ; I fay juſtice obliges ſuch a 
writer to inform us how he came to the knowledge 
of theſe events; he ought to produce and name his 
authorities ; he muſt have either original letters or au- 
thentic copies : in a word, he muſt have good proofs 
for what he advances. If it be objected, that it is not 
poſſible to give good proofs for facts of that nature; I 
anſwer, that a man ought not therefore to accuſe one 
of ſuch facts in public: he ought to back what he 
ſays at leaſt with the authority of his name, I mean the 
title of the book ought to declare it's author. But if 
it be found that the author, who names himſelf, may 
juſtly be charged with credulity or with malice, or 
that he is a declared enemy to the perſon defamed, it 
is then certain that his evidence deſerves but little cre- 
dit. I think, I have obſerved more than once, 
that the authors of libels do not at all conſider what 
[ have juſt offered: nor, which is worſe, are their 
readers more careful herein than they. I am not fond 
of patronizing Caſa's applications, I content myſelf 
with obſerving that he pretends Vergerius was too ill 
a man, and too much an enemy to Paul III to deſerve 
that any regard ſhould be had to his evidence againft 
this Pope. Do not you know, faith he, that perſons 
of the moſt exact probity are not admitted as witneſſes 
in a cauſe wherein their enemies are concerned (78) ? 
On this occaſion he relates the enmity betwixt Paul III 
and Vergerius, and faith that he greatly wrongs the 
Germans, in thinking them capable of giving any 
credit to his libels. Magnam tu Germanis hominibus 
© contumeliam facis quod idoneos arbitreris eſſe, 
* apud quos tam impudenter mentiare, quoſque uſque 
* adeo contemnas, imperitoſque rerum putes, ut tibi 
* de tuo inimico tam inepte, tamque aperte mentienti 
* fidem habeant. Si literas, ſi teſtes, ſi tormenta atque 
* equuleum, fi omnia probationum genera proferres, 
* nemo tibi tamen venefico atque uxoricidz crederet ; 
de tot tantiſque præſertim rebus. Tu innuenti mo- 
dò tibi fidem haberi exiſtimas (79). - - Lon offer a 
great affront to the Germans, when you think them per- 


Jens fit to be impoſed upon by your impudent lies, when 


In 


« you entertain ſo contemptible an opinion of them, and ſup- 
© poſe them ſimple enough to believe your groſs and notorious 
* falſhoods concerning your enemy. Could you produce let- 
* ters, witneſſes, racks, and trials of all forts, yet none 
* would believe a paiſoner and a murderer F his wife : 
© eſpecially as to ſo many and ſuch heinous crimes, And 
© do you think then you are to be credited on your bare 
cord? | | 

This is the firſt of my two obſervations : the other 
will ſerve to prove that a fatiriſt can put a criminal 
interpretation upon the moſt pious actions. We have 
already ſeen (80) that Vergerius, deſigning to refute 
Lutheraniſm, apphed himſelf to the ſtudy of that con- 
troverſy, which convinced him that the Romiſh was 
a falſe Church; we have ſeen that his brother was of 
the ſame opinion, and that they both reſolved to ap- 
ply themſelves to the inſtruction of their dioceſe. The 
artful John della Caſa gives a quite different turn to 
their conduct. He faith that Vergerius having drained 
thoſe ſprings which ſupplied the extravagant expence 
of his luxurious table, applied himſelf to dogmatizing 
in private, and chiefly to ſeduce ſome rich women, 
and, under the ſpecious pretext of inſtructing them in 
the pure religion, adds he, he emptied the purſes of a 
great many people: Gula ſcilicet creverat, & luxus 
atque ſuperbia: Quæ quorundam hominum, qui 
malè te noverant, benignitate ſuſtentata aliquandiu 
ſunt: Sed ubi exhauſta eſt; nec enim tu parvo con- 
tentus eſſe poteras; convertiſti te ad alium quæſtum: 
Homines quoſdam non nimiùm ſapientes, ſuperſti- 
tioſos, ruſticanos, ſtultaſque aliquot mulieres locuple- 
tes aggreſſus es: Sevocaſti: Docere eos te poſſe 
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© arcana quædam de religione dixiſti: Nam quæ ad- 
huc tradita illis eſſent ab aliis, perperam eſſe tradita : 


Mutari ea oportere atque corrigi perſuades impru- 
dentibus ac fatuis quibuſdam. Interea; merces ma- 
« giltri ſcilicet magna; peſſundati multi a te ſunt, at- 
© que ad ſummam inopiam redierunt (81). - - For 
your gluttony, luxury, and pride, had increaſed, which 
for ſome time were ſupported by the liberality of thoſe, 
abo were not well acquainted with you. 
that ſource was dried up, for a little was not ſufficient 
© to content you, you fell upon another method of getting 
© money: you applied yourſelf to ſome fample ſuperſtitious 
and ignorant people, and to ſame fooliſh rich women © 


* you ſeduced them, and pretended to inſtruct them in the 


true religion: for what they had been taught by others, 
« you affirmed to be falſe, and ſo perſuaded them of the ne- 
* ceſſity of a reformation. In the mean time, the wages of 
© the inſtructor being large, many were ruined by you, and 
reduced to extreme poverty. How many Catholics 
are there who believe this on the ſingle teſtimony of 
Caſa, Vergerio's declared enemy. This is a very 
great injuſtice. Perhaps ſome indifterent perſons may 
credit part of what he ſays : they know that a private 
deſign to reform a dioceſe might probably draw the 
purſe-ftrings of ſome well-meaning perſons ; for it is 
eaſy to make it appear, that for the advancement of 
ſo good a work, ſuch and ſuch expences are neceſlary. 
By this means a man becomes (without being ac- 
countable) the truſtee, with whom ſeveral alms and 


But when. 


(80) In the text 
of this article, 


(8x) Ib. P. 2574 


ſubſidies, which the zeal of the firſt brethren furniſhes, 


are depoſited. | | 
[L] There are ſome Proteſtants who own that he was 


/ 


inconſtant, deceitful, and ignorant in Theology.) Mr Secken- 


dorf ſhall be my evidence. Yer/atile ingenium Vergerio 
tribuitur, faith he (82), nec ſuſpicione caruit quod conci- 
liationem religionis quovis modo moliretur, & tandem ad 
vetera ſacra redire cogitaret. That is, that Vergerius 
was ſuſpected of a deſign to unite the religions even at 
the expence of truth, and at laſt of intending to re- 
turn to Popery. It is pretended (83), that he made 
uſe of ſome deceit in the letters which he ſent to 
Paris, when he deſired to be one of the deputies whom 
the Duke of Wirtemberg ſent into France in the year 
1561. He did not obtain this honour, either becauſe 
that Prince had no confidence in him, or becauſe he 


was not thought to be ſufficiently verſed in Theologi- 


cal ſubjects. James Andreas forgetting the injury he 

had received of him, pronounced his funeral oration, 

and praiſed him for profeſſing 

ing ſeveral wicked intrigues of the court of Rome; 

but he charged him with not having perfectly oe” 
| 00 


the truth, and diſcover- 


($2) Seckendorf. 
Hiſt, Lutheran, — 
lib. iii, p. 601. 4 


(83) Joh. Val. 
Andreas, in Vita 
avi ſui Jacobi =; 
Andreæ, pag. * 
130, apud Sec- | | 
kendorf, ibid. 
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(Y He was a 
learned man, See 
Seckendorf, ubi 
ſupra, in Sup. 
plem, Indicis 1, 
num. 80. 


Moreri on this article [N]. 


ſtood religious controverſies (84). Surius ſays that 
Gablerus, Profeſſor of Phyſic, was preſent at the death 
| of Vergerio, and made ſome obſervations, which de- 
(85) Surius, in termined him to turn Catholic (85). g Adfuerat is 
the edition of the * Petro Paulo Vergerio è corpore migranti apud 
year 1567, ſays 
only ⁊obat I 

mention; but in 
that of the year 


1574, Pag. 733» 
he adds this, 
Sanè aiunt viri 
graves, hunc 
apoſtatam Ver- 


(84) Seckendorf, 
ibid. 


bantur perfregiſſe, ut non modo Catholicus ſed pien- 
* tifimus quoque Catholicus fieret (86). - - He was 
© preſent at the death of Peter-Paul Vergerius, and ob- 
« ſerved ſome wonderful things, which ſeemed to affe his 
* mind prodigiouſly, ſo that he became not only a Catholic 
* but a wery pious one. Obſerve, that Surius is no 
gerium ſub mor- claſſical author in point of Hiſtory. Much more 
tem teterrimos Gught we to diſtruſt thoſe who magnify this ſtory. They 
exhalaſſe fetores, aſſure us, that the horrible death of Vergerius cauſed 
15 = gar" ge ſeveral Proteſtants to return into the boſom of the 
boatus: & alia Church. Here follows the moderate expreſſions of 
quædam, quæ of thoſe authors: Petrus Paulus Vergerius, infamis 
ſpero quandoque © Apoſtata ob horrendam mortem qua defunctus eſt, 
certiùs prodituros . multis attonitis vicinarum civitatum hominibus ſalu- 
3 II tare præbuit documentum, ut plerique ſeſe college- 
necdum licuit rint, & ad pacem ac unitatem Ecclefiz reverſi fue- 
omnia exact * rint, fruſtra frementibus lupis infernalibus (87). - - - 
cognoſcere - Peter- Paul Vergerius, an infamous Apoſtate, by his 
Es 9 © horrible death, gave a ſalutary warning io many per- 
that this apeftate © ſons of the neighbourhood that were aftonifhed at it, fo 
Vergerius at bis that ſeveral returned to the peace and unity of the 
— 3 forth ©* Church, the infernal wolves in vain raging on that 
_— account. | 
* 1 By a letter of Hubert Languet written from Paris 
ings like an ox : on the ninth of October 1561, we learn that the Duke 
and they relate of Wirtemberg had ſent into France our Vergerius, 
| ſeveral other who was the moſt proper man in the world to imbroil 
| — * things, Languet thought it ſtrange that this Prince 
were preſent at ſhould be deſirous to put ubiquity and other fancies 
| Bis death, ail! of Brentius among the doctrines of the French Re- 
give a more cer- formation. Miror etiam Virtembergenſem nobis 
* yelle obtrudere ubiquitatem & alias nugas Brentii, 
nec religionis apud nos infantiam conſiderare, quæ 


tain account of. 
For I bave not 
non fit obruenda iſtis ſpinoſis & futilibus diſputatio- 


been able as yet 
to get an exact 
information of 
every thing, 


a a «a 


nunt, ſed omni indulgentia fovenda, & tanquam 
lactis potu alenda, donec magis in Chriſto adoleſcat. 
Præterea huc miſit Vergerium, hominem quo nullus 
* eſt magis idoneus ad res turbandas (88). - - - / am ſur- 
« prized that the Duke of Wirtemberg ſhould be deſirous 
to obtrude upon us Ubiquity and the other ridiculous fan- 
© cies of Brentius, and that he does not conſider the infant 
fate of religion among ft us, which ought not to be op- 
* preſſed with ſuch knatty and vain diſputations, which 
© even thoſe that propuſe them do not underſtand, but 
* ſhould with all tenderneſs be nurſed up, and, as it 
avere, fed with milk till it grow up and be ſtrong in 
CHRIST Beſides, he has ſent Vergerius hither, 
« the fitteſt man in the world to embroil affairs,” Lan- 
guet wrote another letter eight days after, and fays 
that Vergerius was not yet come to the French court, 
but that it was reported he would be ſent quickly, or 
at leaſt that he endeavoured it. I wiſh, ſays he, he 


would ſtay at home (89). 

LM] That he admired the piety . . . . . of the Queen 
of Navarre and that he began to diſreliſh his 
courſe of life, and to think of reſiding in his biſhopric.] 
See what he wrote to Lewis Alamanni the day after 
he had converſed with that Princeſs : Ne la Signora 
© Marcheſa di Peſcara, ne la Signoria voſtra, che 
© ſapete tanto ben tutti due in vive voci, e tanto bene 


a 


(36) Surius, 
Comment. Re- 
rum in Orbe geſt. 
ad ann. 1567, 
pag. ult. Edit. 


1567. 


(87) Jo. Paulus 
Windeck, Prog- 
noſtic. futuri ſta- 
tus, pag. II3z. 
He quotes Ederus. 


(88) Languet. 
Epiſt. IVii, /tb, 21, 
Pag. 143. 


(89) Dicitur 
mit tendus brevi, 
aut faltem hoc 
agere ut mitta- 
tur. Cuperem 
eum manere do- 
mi. Idem, Epift, 
ix, pag. 151, 


noſtro IIluſtriſſ. ne tutta Roma, predicandomi l' al- 

tezza & la bellezza dell' animo, & dell' ingegno, & 

il fervor dello ſpirito acceſo in Chriſto, & la carita 

ardente della ſerenifſima Regina di Navara, me ne 

havete ſaputo dire tanto, quanto io nel vero ho tro- 
I 
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quem mira quzdam viderat quz illi animum vide- 


nibus, quas ne quidem intelligunt qui eas propo- 


ne i ſcritti voſtri dir cio, che volete, ne il Cardinal 


In the authors which I have conſulted. concerning him, I do not find any mention of his 
journey to France after he was made a Biſhop : I am informed of this part of his life only 
by a collection of letters printed at Venice in 1558. | 
his letters which acquaint us that he admired the piety and excellent qualities of the Queen 
(i) At folio 124, of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I, and began to diſreliſh his courſe of life, and to think 
os of reſiding in his biſhopric [MJ. There is alſo (i) one written by his brother AURE-= 
LIUS VERGERIUS (&) to Julia Gonzaga, I have not much to object againſt 


I perceived too late, that the words which I quoted from the preface to a book 
aſcribed to him, are capable of another ſenſe than what I gave them, I ſhall ſet down 


* 


concerning the Biſhop of Capo d' Iſtria, of which 
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d'Iſtria before Emanuel Chryſoloras's diſciple. As 
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In that collection there are ſome of 


that 


* vato hieri, che ſua maeſta degno di fare, che io 

« udiſſi un pezzo quelle ſue rare voci, il qual giorno 

mi ha portato una letitia inenarrabile, & ſenza dub- 

bio la maggiore, che io habbi havuto gia molto 

tempo (90). - - Neither the Marchioneſs of Peſcara, (9o) Lettere 

nor you, who both know ſo well to expreſs whatever pari di diverki vo. 

© you pleaſe either in converſation or in writing, nor his biliſhmi Huomi- 

* eminency our Cardinal, nor all Rome, ſpeaking of the 155 = . Fel. Sr. 

* greatneſs and excellency of mind and temper, and fer- 9 ws 

dent æcal in CHRIST, and ardent charity of the to the marchywer 

© moſt ſerene Queen of Navarre, I ſay, you have not ef Peſcara. 

© been able to tell me ſo much as in truth I found yeſter- 

day, when her Majefly was pleaſed to let me hear ſome 

* of her excellent diſcourſe 3 which day has given me un- 

« ſpeakable joy, and undoubtedly the greateſt 1 have had 

this long time. The reſt of the letter turns on the 

pious ſentiments, which the great knowledge of that 

Queen excited in the heart of that Prelate. He was 

in France when he wrote a letter to Ottonello Vida, 

in which he deplores the progreſs of Lutheraniſm, 

and the little care that was taken of the Lo R v's vine- 

yard. He declares that having weighed theſe words 

of the goſpel, What doth it profit a man to gain the 

whole world, and loſe his own foul, againſt all thoſe 

reaſons which encouraged him with hopes of making 

his fortune, he found the ſcale turn on the ſide of the 

words of JESUS CHRIST. Wherefore, ſaith he, 

it will be beſt for me, for the future to apply myſelf 

to the culture of that portion which is allotted me. 

* Percio dico, che ſara meglio, ch'io venga à colti- 

* vare quelle poche viti, ch'io ſu quel confine Tedeſco, 

& veder di circondarle con un buon ſiepe, & tenerle 

difeſe, per poterne coglier qualche frutto da offerire 

a Dio; che ſtare fuori, & otioſo ad aſpettare, che 

altri ſi riſolvino a voler mettere in lavoro tutta la 

vigna inſieme (91). - - - Therefore 1 ſay it will be (91) bid. f. 

better for me to come, and cultivate thoſe few wines 82 ver, & 

ewhich I have on the confines of Germany, to ſurround fol. 83. 

them with a geod hedge and defend them, that I may. 

be able to gather from them ſame fruit to offer unto 

GOD : than to be idle and wait, till others reſolve to 

* undertake the care of the whole wineyard together.” 

Vida's anſwer (92) to confirm him in this reſolution (92) Du will 

is very pertinent and excellent. fad it, ibid. 
[N] I have not much to object againſt Moreri on this el. 83, &. 

article.) I. The two articles of Verger (Peter Paul) 

are tranſpoſed; for he places the Biſhop of Capo 


97) Tl 
tranflati 
then to 
led him 
num ab 
or ab 4 
not ab 

He does 
itisaty 
al errot 


ob 


for the laſt he refers us to the authors of the following 
article, that is, to thoſe which he cites after having 
amply ſpoken of John Verger de Haurane Abbot of St 
Oran. This abſurdity has been left out in the Dutch 
edition of Moreri (93). II. What Moreri (94) at- 
firms, that Paul IIT intended to make Vergerio a Car- 
dinal, is contradicted by Pallavicini (95). III. What 
he adds, that he took along with him one of his brothers, 
oho was alſo 4 Biſbop, is diſproved by Sleidan, who (94) He ſays ſe 
affirms, that before the Biſhop: of Capo d'Iftria left 4 Spondanus, 
Italy, the Biſhop of Pola was dead. Antequam ad _ 1545, 
« ex Italia decederet, jam erat mortuus ejus frater *?' 
Epiſcopus Pole ſuſpitioque fuit veneno ſublatum ) See the end 
eſſe (96). - - - - Before he bft liah, his brother (I Se icmuk 
the Biſhop of Pola was dead, and was ſuſpected [D]. 
© to have been poiſoned” IV. To what end doth 
he cite Paul Jovius, Volaterranus, Jacobus de (96) $/cid. 5. 
Bergamo, Voſſius, &c. to confirm what he had faid * Fel. 590. 


(93) There it 
is the preceding, 
inſtead of the fol 

lowing, | 


» 
6 
6 


they make no manner of mention, and which 
could not be known to ſome of them. V. What is 
the meaning of theſe words, for the ſecond conſult Spon- 
danus ? They ſeem to direct us to ſome places where- 
in mention is made of John-Baptiſt Vergerius Biſhop 


of Pola: but that would be a falſe direction, and 5 
no 


fol. 


id 


{eqs 


e it 
eding, 
the fol. 


ays jo 


1danuss 
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the end 
mark 


1, lib. 
5999 
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VERGERIUS. 


that other ſenſe, tho? at laſt J find it is not the true one [O]. It concerns the book, 
intituled The anatomy of the Maſs, AURELIUS VERGERI US, brother to (% yunger, in 


him of whom we ſpeak, was knight of Malta, 


in which he acquired much glory (). LEWIS VERGERI US, his nephew, fled 


to Baſil on account of his religion. 


not Moreri's meaning. It muſt be a typographical 
blunder. Re 

[O] I ſhall fet down that other ſenſe, though at laſt 1 
find it is not the true one.) Let us repeat here the 
words inſerted in the remark [FI. Sonia igitur 
Anatomiæ cognitio non ſolum medicis, chirurgiſque, 
verum etiam aliis ſummopere commendatur: eam 
© ob cauſam, Anthonium ab Adam Italum imitatus, 
* hanc Miſſe ac Miſſalis Anatomiam Gallice, ut ab 
omnibus percipi poſſet facilius in lucem edere ſtatui. 
- - - Since then the knowledge of Anatomy is very much 
recommended, not only to Phyſicians and Surgeons, but 
alſo to others : for that reaſon, in imitation of Anthony 
ab Edam, an Italian author, I reſolved to publiſh 
this Anatomy of the Maſs and Mifal in French, that 
it might be the more eaſily underſtood by every body.” I 
took the meaning of thoſe words to be, that he in- 
tended to copy or tranſlate Antonius ab Adam, an Ita- 
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lian author: and I ſuppoſed they were the verſion of 


'97) The Latin 
tranflation ought 
then to have cal- 
led him Anto- 
mum ab Adams, 
or ab Ada, and 
not ab Adam. 
He does not fay, 
it is a typographi- 
al error. 


in the reign of Francis I (b) [4]. He was ſtill living in Charles the IXth's time [B]. 


(1) Jo. Rutger- 
bus, Var, Lect. 
1, cap. xu, 


bog, 2353 239, 


the Preface to the French edition : and upon that foot 
] thought the Corrector ſhould not have advertiſed 
that it ought to be read Latin? and not Gallice : but 
afterwards I perceived that it might perhaps be more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe were the words of 
the Latin tranſlator, and that he conſidered Anthonius 
ab Madam, as the Italian tranſlator of the book, and 
not as the author : from whence it would follow that 
the work had been firſt compoſed in French. This 
ſuppoſition appeared to me altogether probable : but 
having at laſt recovered the French edition, I am in- 
tirely convinced that my firſt conjectures are the beſt. 
The Epiſtle Dedicatory to this edition informs me, 
that the Anatomy of the Maſs was firſt publiſhed in 
Italian, and that the Marquis del Vico deſired ſome- 
body to tranflate it into French. This ſomebody hav- 
ing complied with his defire, dedicated his tranſlation 
to the ſame Marquis, and cauſed it to be printed at 
Geneva for John Creſpin. His Epiſtle Dedicatory is 
dated from Geneya the eleventh of May 1555, and 
ſubſcribed C. D. J. It is followed with a pretty long 
Preface, wherein the tranſlator ſets forth why this ex- 
cellent Italian perſon called Anthony d Adam (97) (who 
fame time ago throuzhly canvaſſed the abominations of the 
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| He wrote ſome letters in the year 1549, which were 
inſerted in the Coſmography of Munſter (m). 


Maſs and Miſſal, which he diftinaly pointed out) 
thought fit to give this title of Anatomy to a book which 
he wrote upon them, the better to expreſs briefly what he 
had written (98). This tranſlator took ſome liberties, 
and owned it in the following manner: As for the 
* reſt, I ſhall make no long apology, for not confin- 
ing myſelf ſo much as to tranſlate this book ver- 
« batim from the Italian, without adding or leaving 
* out any thing. For that was not my intention, 
when I undertook to tranſlate this Anatomy. I per- 
ſuaded myſelf that the readers would not take it amiſs, 
if I endeavoured to accommodate myſelf to the capa- 
city of thoſe, who are not at all inſtructed in the 
knowledge of the truth, juſt as the other did, in 
writing for the ignorant of his own nation. For I 
have ſometimes explained more fully what he had 
* expreſſed in a few words (99). | 
Obſerve that this Anatomy was refuted by a Doctor 
of Paris, and that ſome aſcribe it to Calvin. Serip- 


461 


and was employed in ſome negotiations Coſmographia, 
lib, iii, pag, m. 
694. 


(n) Pag. m. 
693, 914. 


(93) Preface to 
the Anatomy of 
the Maſs, 5. ns 
13, I uſe an 
edition of the 
year 1562, in 
16mo. The 
Printer's name 
(John Martin) 
is put to it, but 
not the place 
where it was 
printed, 


(99) Ibid. pag. 


29, 30. 


« ſit Calvinus in contemptum Miſſæ librum quem in- 


« ſcribit Anatomen Miſſæ, in quo totam Miſſam mem- 
* bratim difſecat, ac medicorum more & philoſopho- 
rum in ſuas partes reſolvit ac egregie irridet, ſub- 
ſannat, ac traducit. Hanc Anatomen confutavit 
Jacobus Faber Molinenſis Doctor Theologus Pariſi- 
enſis. Liber impreſſus eſt Pariſiis Anno 1563: Li- 
bri inſcriptio eſt talis; Pro ſacroſancto Miſſæ ſacri- 
ficio adverſus impiam Miſſæ & Miſſalis Anatomen, 
diſſectorum Laniorum, Miſoliturgorum Calvmianæ 
familiæ perditè excogitatam Hyperaſpiſtes, &c (100). 


Calvin wrote a book in contempt of the Maſs, Schultingius Bib), 
Cathol. Tom. iv« 


he difſefts the whole Maſs by pieces, and after the 
manner of Phyficians and Philoſophers reſolves it into 
its parts, and ridicules, derides and traduces it egre- 
giouſly. This Anatomy was confuted by F ames Le Feure 
of Moulins, a Doctor of Divinity at Paris. The book 
awas printed at Paris in the year 1563 : and is in- 
titled, A Defence of the Holy Sacrifice of the Maſs, 
againſt the impious Anatomy of the Maſs and Mifal, 


£ 
* which he intitled the Anatomy of the Maſs, wherein 
« ewickedly contrived by thoſe butchering difſeftors and 


* liturgy-haters, the Calviniſts, &c. 


(100) Cornelius 


Pag. 227. 


VERGERIUS (AnceLvs) born in the iſle of Candia (a), tranſlated out of () See the te- 
Greek into Latin the tract de Fluviorum & Montium Nominibus, aſcribed to Plutarch. mark [4]: 


He wrote the Greek letters ſo exquiſitely, that his writing was made uſe of as an original, 


or pattern, by thoſe who engraved the types of that language, for the royal impreſſions 


(5) Mr Chevillier, Origine de l' Imprimerie, pag. 259, ſpeaks of thoſe fine Letters, that wete caſt in the matrices, which Francis I, 


He 


cauſed to be made with a royal magnificence, See the remark [CC], of the article FRANCIS I. 


LA] He wrote the Greek letters ſo exquiſitely, that 
his writing was made uſe of as a pattern. . . for the 
royal impreſſions in the reign of Francis I.] This I find 
in the varie lectiones of Rutgerſius. Duos, ſaith 


* he (1), (interpretes) mihi videre contigit, Italum 


unum, Natalem de Comitibus, alterum Cretenſem, 
Angelum Vergerium eum qui tam eleganter Grace 
pinxit, ut ejus manus pro archetypo iis fuerit, quo- 
rum opera in ſculpendis regiis characteribus Rex 
Franciſcus uſus eſt. - - - / happened to be acquainted 
with two tranſlators, one Natalis Comes, an Italian, 
the ather Angelus Vergerius, a Candian, who wrote 
the Greek character fo finely, that his writing ferved 
* for a pattern to thoſe, who were employed in caſting 
* types in the reign of Francis J. The two tranſlations 
mentioned here are thoſe of the little book de Fluvio- 
rum & Montium Nominibus. | | 

LB] He was flill living in Charles the IXth's time.] 
I have no other proof of this but the Epiſtle Dedica- 
tory to the Poems of Jan Antoine de Baif. Which 
is infcribed to that monarch, and beſides other things 
contains the following lines. | | 
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Charle Etiene premier, diſciple de Lazare 

Le docte Bonamy, de mode non barbare 

M'aprint à prononcer le langage Romain: 

Ange Vergece Grec, à la gentile main 

Pour Pecriture Greque, Ecrivain ordinere 

De vos Granpere & Pere & le vos T RE, ut falere 
Pour a Paccent des Grecs ma parole dreſſer, 
Et ma main ſur le trac de ſa lettre adreſſer. 


Charles Stephens, wha was diſciple 

To Lazarus, the learned Bonamy, 

Taught me to read the Latin tongue with grace. 
Angelus Vergerius, a Grecian born, LE 
M ho aurote that language finely, and who was 
To your grand-father, father, and your ſelf 
Writer in ordinary, was engaged 

To form my tongue to th accent of the Greeks, 
And after his oaun copy to lead my hand, 


": You 


ia 
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(2, In the re- 
mark [D]. 


(3) In the ſecond 
chapter, where 
the river Iſme- 
nus is mentioned. 


( 4) Equidem 


Vergerium cum 


hec ſcriberet ſo- 
brium fuiſſe non 
puto. Nam in 
Natali mirandum 
non eſt ſi cor- 
rupta non recte 
tranſtulit cum 
illi pene fatale 
fuerit, male ver- 
tendo, ut ille ait, 
etiam ex Gracis 
bonis Latina fa- 
cere non bona. 
Rutgerſius, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 236. 


VERGERTUS. 
He is too violently cenſured by a Dutch Critic [CJ. NICOLAS VERGERIUS 


[D], his ſon, was a learned man, and made ſome verſes on the death of Hadrian 
Turnebus, | | 


You will alſo find another place below (2), where this 
Candiot's name is written Vergece as well as here. 
Which makes me apt to ſuſpect that inſtead of cal- 
ling him Vergerius in Latin, he ought to be called 
Vergecius. 

[C] He is too wiolently cenſured by a Dutch Critic. ] 
We have ſeen in the remark [A], that Natalis Comes, 
and our Vergerius tranſlated into Latin the tract ep 
ToT a0! 121 apa! Emrwvvprias. Theſe words are to 
be found in it (3): KaSp&- Toy rpnvopraare p- 
KovTa ToZeugas, Kal eUpaul wamep TEPAP MAKE ii- 
voy obs T9 be, Teempy To THY Fares Nor 
Tyynv. They are thus expreſſed in Latin by Natalis 
Comes: Ubi Cadmus ſerpentem fontis cuſtodem ja- 
culis confodiſſet, inveniſſetque aquam quaſi ob timo- 
rem veneno infetam, regionem luſtravit fontem in- 
« quirens. - - After Cadmus had killed with darts the 
* ſerpent, which guarded the fountain, and found the 


* avater, as he apprehended, infected with poiſon, he 


« event all over the country looking for a ſpring. Ver- 
gerius's verſion runs thus: Cum Cadmus fontis cu- 
ſtodem draconem jaculis confeciſſet, & aquam ejus 
© veneno infectam cerneret, eam abhorrens circuivit 
regionem ad inveſtigandum fontem. - - - When Cad- 
mus had pierced with darts the dragon that guarded 
the fountain, and ſaw that the water was infected 
wwith poiſon, he dreaded it, and went about the coun- 


6 a «a = 


© try to ſearch for a ſpring.” Rutgerſius's judgment of 


theſe two verſions is: I believe, faith he (4), that 
Vergerius was drunk when he talked in this manner; 
and 1t is not to be wondered that Natalis Comes hath 
ill tranſlated a corrupted place, for he did moſt times 
ſpoil even ſuch places as were correct. This cenſure 
is ſo unjuſt with regard to Vergerius that it is leſs ca- 
pable of hurting his memory than that of Rutgerſius. 
For his tranſlation is not only better than that of 


Natalis Comes, though this Critic mentions the latter 


much more tenderly than the former, but is the beſt 
which could poſhbly be made, ſuppoſing the Greek 
text not corrupted. The learned Mauſſac underſtood 
this place juſt as Vergerius did, and thus tranſlates it: 
Cum Cadmus ſagittis confixiſſet draconem qui fon- 


tem cuſtodiebat, VERITUs ne aqua veneno in- 


(5) Ibid. P. 235. 


« feta eſſet, circuivit regionem alium fontem quo 
« ſitim levaret, quzrens. - - - When Cadmus had pier- 
* ced with arrows the dragon that guarded the fountain, 


« fearing left the water ſhould be infected with poiſon, 


he went about the country in queſt of other water to 
* guench his thirſt.” So that Vergerius's fault lies only 
in not having conjectured as Rutgerſius hath (5), that 


inſtead of % the reading ought to be E b, hoc 


_ eſt, è ſanguine five tabo, - - - with the blood or gore. 


Mauſſac did not think of it neither; wherefore I won- 


der that Rutgerſius did not cenſure his verſion, which 


(6) The book de 
Fluviorum ac 
Montium Nomi- 
nibus, tranſlated 
into Latin by 
Philip James de 


Mauſſac, was 


printed at Tou- 
louſe in 1615, 


and that of Rut- 
gerſius, at Ley. 


den, 1618, 


| (7) See his pre- 


face. 


(8) Thuanus, 
lib. xxxwitt, 
Pag. 769, ad 
ann, I565, 


{9) John Anto- 
ny de Baif, epiſtle 
to the king, pre- 
fixed to his 
Poems, printed 
at Paris, in the 


year 1573, in 
8vo. 


makes me believe he knew nothing of it. Though 
according to the time of its publication, he might 
have ſeen it (6); but how many printed books are 
there which remain unknown, even to the moſt learn- 
ed? Mr Mauſſac had never heard of any verſion of 
this tract when he undertook to tranflate it (7), and 
afterwards .he ſaw indeed the verſion of Natalis Comes 
and Turnebus, but not that of Vergerius. An hun- 


dred examples of this nature might be alledged. 


[DI Nicolas VERGERIUS.,.... made ſome 
werſes on the death of Hadrian Turnebus.) This you 
find in theſe words of Thuanus. Ei ( Hadriano 
* Turnebo) Joan. Auratus Nicolaus denique 
Vergerius, Angeli illius Cretenſis elegantiorum 


* Gracz linguz characterum ad omnem admirationem 
& oculorum jucunditatem formatoris F. & alii 
« epitaphiis carminibus parentarunt (8). - - John Au- 
6 


* Angelus the Candian, who wrote the Greek character 
* ſo exquiſitely, that it was wonderfully beautiful . . . . 
and others made ſome werſes on the death of Hadrian 
* Turnebus., He was born in Candia, from whence 
he went into France about the year 1540. This I 
infer from two paſſages of John Antony de Baif, one 
of which informs me, that the fame 2 Antony 
was committed to the tutorſnip of Tuſan, and the 
other that he contracted at Tuſan's houſe a friend- 
ſhip with Nicolas Vergerius, then lately come from 
Cangia (9). 


2 


„ And laftly Nicolas Vergerius the fon of 


Amy qu'en la prime jeuneſſe 
Pacointay chez le bon Tuſan, 
Voicy cinq fois le cinquieme an 
Tout nouveau venu de la Grece. 


Bien jeune tu vis eſcumer 
Deſſous toy la ronflante mer 
Tire de l'iſle ta naiflance 

Qui vit de Jupiter Venfance (10). 


When in my youth to good Tuſanus' care 

1 was committed, I contracted there 

With him juſt come from Greece a friendſhip faſt, 
Since which, now five and twenty years are paſt. 


You was but young and in your tender age, 

When you beheld the ſea beneath you rage. 

The very iſle, which Fove an infant ſaw, 

Is that in which, you firſt your breath did draw. 


'Theſe lines are taken from the Contretrene & Nicolas 


Vergece Candiot, in which you will find the following 
elogy on his Muſe, | | | 


Fee, ces mignardiſes laiſſe, 
Je ne puis entendre à tes jeux; 
Lachons un peu couver nos feux, 
A fin que m'acquite a Vergece, 
Qui m'a mis en ſoucy plaiſant, 
M'etrenant d'un mignard preſant 
Que la Muſe avec la Charite 
Ont ourdi de fleurons d'eſlite. 
Ces beaux vers en langue Latine 
Confits au miel Catullien, 
Vers de bon heur, meritent bien 
Que beuſſe de l'eau Cabaline (11). 
My Fairy, theſe careſſes ceaſe, 
Your toying 1 cannot approve, 
Let us not now indulge to love, 
That J from debt may get releaſe. | 
Fergece's gift, which is moſt rare, 
Has put me in a pleaſing care, 
"Tis by the Graces and the Muſes 
Adorn'd with ev'ry beauty curious. 
Verſe of ſuch ſublime a nature, 
That he in Latin did compoſe, 
Which with Catullian honey floaus, 
Merit Hyppocrenè :s water. 


John Antony de Baif, before he finiſhes this Poem, 


takes notice of his own poverty, and of that of his 


friend. 


Pauvrete mes eſpaulles preſle, 
Me foule & jamais ne me laiſſe. 

Je ſuis pauvre, & tu n'es pas riche: 
Vien-t'en me voir, Amy treſdoux : 
Embraſſons-nous, conſolons- nous: 
Le ciel ne ſera touſiours chiche 
Envers nous du bien qui des mains 
De fortune vient aux humains: 

Or vivons une vie eſtroitte 
En pauvreté, mais ſans ſouffrette (1 2). 


Poverty my ſhoulder preſſes, 
And to haunt me never ceaſes, 


1 am poor, you don't abound, 
Come to ſee me, deareſt friend, 
Let's embrace, and put an end 

Jo grief. For Heaw'n will not be found 
Still ſparing to us of its gifts : 
Fortune's fickle and often ſhifts : 
7% awe live in poverty 
Vet let us ftill contented be. 


VERON 


(to) John An- 
tony de Baif's 
Poems, fal. N, 
„ 


(in Id. ibid. 


(12) Id. ibid. 


fol. m. 119 


verſo. 


VERON (Jonn) a French Proteſtant lived in the XVIth century, He pub- 


liſhed in Engliſh divers books of controverſy, and amongſt others one on Pur- () Se the ca- 
| vino Turciſmus,, 
gatory (a). | | 


lib. i, cap. viii, 
| | pag. m. 834. 
VERONA, a city of Italy, which ſome writers ſay, was built, and others that 
it was only rebuilt by the Gauls. Pompey's father led a Roman colony thither (a). It ter 
was ſacked by Attila, and ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by Odoacar King of the Heruli, Theodoric Hats anaua, 
King of the Goths, and his ſucceſſors down to Totila, by the Lombards, by Charlemagne, “ , ct. x: 
and his poſterity ; but when his deſcendants loſt the empire, ſeveral lords made themſelves 
ſovereigns of ſeveral cities of Italy. 'This fort of government continued till Otho I re-united 
to the empire ſeveral States, which had been alienated from it. Amongſt theſe Verona 
| was one, but it obtained the power of electing its own magiſtrates : So that it was properly 
s an independant republic, under the name of an imperial city. In this ſtate it continued till 
Actiolinus ſeized the ſovereign power, which he could not obtain but by great bloodſhed. 
He enjoyed his tyrannical power thirty-three years, and died in the year 1269. After 
him the Veroneſe elected Martin della Scala their General, whoſe conduct they ſo well 
approved, that five years after they created him perpetual Dictator. His deſcendants 
governed Verona with great reputation, and were created princes by the Emperor in the 
year 1310, They rendered themſelves formidable by their conqueſts, and were driven 
out of Verona in 1387, by John Galeazzo Duke of Milan, They re-entered it in 1404, 
but did not keep poſſeſſion long, for the Venetians ſeized the city in 1409 (U), and have (4) Taten from 
ſo carefully kept it, that they enjoy it to this day. It is not known whether any of the eee 
illuſtrious family della Scala remained, who left any children. Julius Czfar Scaliger, gag. 716, & je. 
one of the moſt learned men of the XVIth century, pretended to be deſcended from this % =: »f of Pp 
| houſe. But that honourable deſcent is diſputed ; and few at preſent believe his pretenſion Vena, pubtifped 
to be well grounded. Some are of opinion, that the letters of naturalization which he 7 7% e. 
obtained in France, contradict his claim, ſince he there bears only the character of a 2 


* and likewiſe that he may ſucceed to all thoſe 

letters of naturalization. ] Mr Baluze, one of thoſe extra- goods and inheritances which in our faid realm, 
4, ordinary men, who are born for the good of the Re- * territories, lands, and lordſhips, ſhall devolve on or 

public of Letters, and who beſides the productions belong to him by good and juſt title, and that he 

with which they enrich it, are pleaſed to furniſh may diſpoſe of them by his laft will, as his proper 

other authors with all ſorts of aſſiſtance, did me the © goods and inheritance ; and that his heirs or others 

favour to ſend me what follows. to whom he may diſpoſe of them, may be enabled 

5 to ſucceed and take poſſeſſion of and enjoy the ſaid 
An extract of an original regiſter of Francis I, which * goods, and in general that he ſhall enjoy entirely all 
| is in the Repoſitory of Records at Paris. the honours, privileges, prerogatives, franchiſes, liber- 
h tties, and rights which are cuſtomarily enjoyed by the 
Francis, &c. We give to underſtand, c. that * originary natives of this our kingdom, and that he 

we have received the humble ſupplication of our dear * ſhall be held and accounted our ſubject, in all caſes 

and well beloved Julius Cæſar de Eſcalle de Bor- as a native of our realm; and therefore we have 

doms, Doctor of Phyſic, native of the city of Ve- qualified and diſpenſed, and do qualify and diſpenſe 

* rona in Italy, ſetting forth that about four years him, of our ſaid grace by theſe preſents, he pay- 

« paſt, or thereabouts, he came into this our kingdom ing us a moderate ſum for once only. We 

to the city of Agen in Agenois, with intention and * give in command by theſe ſame preſents to our 

full reſolution to end the remainder of his days *© truſty and beloved officers of our accounts and trea- 

there; in which city, and the country about it, * ſurers at Paris, baillies, ſeneſchals, and to all our 

* the ſaid ſuppliant has purchaſed an houſe, and ſeve- other juſticiaries and officers, and to their lieute- 

ral other poſſeſſions. But becauſe he is a ſtranger © nants for the preſent and for the future, and to 

and not a native of our realm, he is in doubt every one of them whom it may concern, and we 

whether the poſſeſſions which he may have pur- will that the grace, licence, habitation, and all (1) Joannes PI- 

« chaſed, or hopes to purchaſe, likewiſe the inhe- the effects by theſe preſents granted, be by them Re, 0: * e. 

« ritances which may devolve on him hereafter from © ſuffered and permitted to the ſuppliant to enjoy and above. VI 

© his relations or others, may not be claimed, as be- * uſe, fully and peaceably without giving or ſuffer- 

* longing to us by eſcheat or otherwiſe, and our of- ing to fall on him any arreſt, diſturbance, or hin- (z) His family, 

« ficers may not accordingly give him ſome trouble drance, in what manner ſoever on any occaſion, &c, which is that af 

or hinderance, if he be not qualified and diſpenſed For ſuch is, &c. Notwithſtanding all ſtatutes, or- — ban af- 

with on that account, and humbly requeſting us to * dinances againſt ſtrangers, and any other ordinan- RY 97 

* impart to him our favour and liberality. Where- ces, &c. Given at Paris in the month of March His father, firſt 
ibid. fore we, theſe things conſidered, generouſly inclined in the year of Grace, one thouſand five hundred Preſident in the 
19, to grant the ſupplication and requeſt of the ſaid ſup- and twenty-eight, and the fifteenth of our reign. Parliament of 

« pliant, given and granted, give and grant leave and Thus ſigned. By the King, Gedoyn. Viſa. Contentor. Ts bag 

licence; willing by our eſpecial grace, full power 


Phyſician born at Verona (c). The public doubtleſs will be very glad to ſee thoſe letters 


of naturalization here [A] wherefore I inſert them. 


(e) See the Nouvelles de la Rep. des Lettres, February 1686, pag. m. 164, & Menagiana, pag. 25, of the firſt Dutch edition. 
Primeroſe, a Phyſician quoted in Riolan's Curieuſes Recherches ſur les Echoles de Medecine, affirms that the Phyſicians of 
| Bourdeaux refuſed to admit Fulius Ceſar Scaliger into that town, unleſs he underwent an examination; which Scaliger 


being unwilling to ſubmit to, for fear of expoſing bis reputation in a quodlibetical diſputation, he retired to Agen. 


LA] The public will doubtleſs be very glad to ſee thoſe 


and royal authority, by theſe preſents, that he be 
freely permitted to inhabit, and dwell in our ſaid 


realm, and in it hold and poſſeſs all ſuch eſtates 
© moveables or immoveables, which he hath already 


© acquired, or ſhall for the future lawfully acquire; 


des Landes.” 

expected from Mr Baluze a memoir which 1 
have not received concerning Du Pin (1), Biſhop of 
Rieux. The Biſhop of Rieux (2), one of the moſt 
learned and illuſtrious Prelates of France was to ſend 
it to him. | | 


* 


VERSORIS 


Montrave. He 
was a man of 
great merit. See 
Balzac, Lettres 
Cboiſies, pag. 

270, Dutch edi- 
tion. 


\- 
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Memoir. 


(5) Opuſcul. de 
Loiſel, P. 556. 


(c) Manuſcript 
Memoir. 


(d) Opuſcul. de 


Loiſel, p. 751. 


(e) See the re- 
mark [C]. 


(f) Loiſel, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 527. 


(g ) See the re- 
mark [BI. 


(1) Opuſcules 
d' Antoine Loiſel, 
Lag. 751. 


| (2) From a ma- 


nuſcript Memoir. 


(3) It is in pag. 
574, 575, of the 
Opuſcules de 
Loiſel. 


(4) Opuſcul. de 
Loiſel, Pp. 750. 


(5) Ibid. pag. 


751, 752. 
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VERS O RIS, (PETER DUH Lord of Fontenai le Viſconte, of Marilli, and part 
(«) Nlanuſenpt of Montoger, and head of the council of the Dukes of Guiſe (a) in the XVIth century, 
was an Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, and one of the moſt famous and illuſtrious 


of his profeſſion. 


He was born at Paris on the 16th of February 1328 (5), of a noble 


family, and one that had been conſiderable for a long time (c) [A]. He was deſigned by 
his father to be an officer in a ſevereign court; but having extravagantly ſpent, whilſt he was 
young, the money that was laid aſide for that uſe, he endeavoured to repair that fault by 
hard labour, whereby . . . . he became one of the chief advocates of his time: he was ſo much 
maſter of all the things which were neceſſary to him, that he hardly uſed any books (d). He 
pleaded for the Jeſuits in the year 1564, in the famous trial which they had with the 


univerſity of Paris; and, to ſpeak properly, he gained the cauſe. 


He was deputed to the 


ſtates of Blois in the year 1576, and ſpoke in the name of the third ſtate. .He was as 


good a chamber counſellor as a pleader (e). 


He was very zealous for his clients, parti- 


cularly for the houſe of Guiſe . . . And he ated with grief in leſs than four or five hours, 
on the 25th of December 1588, after he had heard that the Duke of Guiſe [B] had been 


killed at Blois (J). 


[4] Of a noble family, and one that had been confi- 
derable for a long time.] The proof of this is given by 
Mr Joly in his notes on the alphabetical Index of the 
Advocates, printed with divers pieces of Antony Loi- 
ſel, in the year 1652. © Mr Peter Verſoris, ſays he 
© (1), Advocate in Parliament, was ſprung from a noble 
family, which came originally from gentlemen in 
* Normandy about Falaize, as he himſelf obſerved in 
© his genealogy which he wrote with his own hand, 
during the leiſure which the contagious diſtemper 
that raged in the year 1582, afforded him in his re- 
* tirement in his houſe of Clichy la Garenne near Paris. 
Their name was le Tourneur, which they have ſince 
changed into Verſoris. John le Tourneur called 
Verſoris, coming to Paris about the eighth year 
of Charles VII, was one of the firſt Doctors of the 
Univerſity, and writ ſeveral books in Latin, ſome 
of which, as this genealogy obſerves, are to be ſeen 


changed his French name le Tourneur into the La- 
tin one Verſoris, as men of letters were wont then 
to do. He took his nephew with him, made him 
a Lawyer, and married him to Jane Fournier, of a 
good family, and nearly related to the Lieutenant- 
Civil Charmolie. From this marriage are deſcended 
all the Verſoris's, who have moſt of them exerciſed 


* in the Palace and the Chatelet.” There is ſomething 
wanting in this relation of Mr Joly, we do not 
find by it that the nephew whom Joun Le TOUR 
NEU R had with him, was called FRE DDERIC LE 
TouRNEUR, and that in imitation of his uncle, 
he called himſelf Verſoris. He left one ſon, W1 L- 
LIaM VERSOR15s, Who was Lord of Garge, and 
a famous Advocate; and father of our PETER VE R- 
SOR1S (2). It is without doubt the ſame William 
Verſoris, we find in the liſt of the Advocates pleading 
in the court of parliament in the year 1524 (3), 
and who died at five and twenty, after he had been 
married five times, as Mr Peter Verſoris obſerves in 
the genealogy which he made of that family in the year 
1582 (4). Mr Blanchard mentions this family in his 
catalogue of the Counſellors of the Parliament of 
Paris. | | 

[B] He died of grief. . . . after he heard that the 
Duke of Guiſe had been killed at Blois.] Mr Joly re- 
lates it thus. Peter Verſoris (5) was head of the 
Duke of Guiſe's Council, kept his ſeals, and was 
very affectionate to his family, though he had no 
communication, or any thing to do but with his do- 


does in the year 1588, he came in his coach in the 
morning to the Hotel de Guiſe, to ſpeak with him 
as he aled to do, not knowing any thing of what 
had paſied, and returned again to his own houſe with- 
out ſeeing him, the Duke of Guiſe having then 
more urgent buſineſs on his hands. He died the 
ſame year on Chriſtmas-day in the morning, having 
heard at his collation the night before, the news of 
what was tranſacted at Blois, for which he was 
very much concerned, deploring the misfortunes into 
which he ſaw they were going to fall, and ſpoke 
theſe words with grief, That thoſe princes (meaning 
Meſſieurs de Guile) avere very well beloved, and that 


in the library of the Minimes, at Nigeon. He 


the function of Advocate with great reputation both 


meſtic affairs; ſo that on the very day of the Barrica- 


© Parliament, followed the King's perſon and intereſt 
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Ic is ſaid, that this duke took his advice only in his domeſtic affairs, 
but not in the cabals of ſtate (g). We ſhall ſee below wherein his talents lay [C]. 


nac 


* if the king had not prevented it, he would have been 

* much embaraſſed. However he was perfectly com- 

© poſed, and went to bed, deſigning to communicate 

* at the midnight maſs, having already been confeſſed; ,, 1 
but finding himſelf ill, he could not go: Mr de ) R.. 526, 
* Verthamon, Counſellor in Parliament, his ſon-in- + Mr ds Vain 
* law, and his daughters, coming to ſee him, at their compares bim 
return about five a-clock in the morning, found him ww: Mr Man- 
dead in his bed. The eldeſt of his ſons, Frederic Ct, af ide be. 
© Verſoris was then young, and was admitted into 2, 1 * 
* the court as a Counſellor a long time after. His Frend : Sax 
* two ſons-in-law Mr Rancher, Maſter of the Re- We have heard, 


* queſts, and Mr de Verthamon, alſo Counſellor in , be, Mr 
Mangot and Mr 


s . , Verſori 
« during all thoſe commotions, as well in the ſtates of fend tindt 1e 


* Blots, as in the parliament fitting at Tours. one of them was 
[C] Ve hall fee . ... . wherein his talents lay.) An rather a ſubtile 
tony Loiſel made a fort of parallel between John le ee. who 
Maitre and Peter Verſoris. The firſt, ſays he (6), n 
was really a wery able Advocate, well verſed in points cloſe and a ſharp 
of law, cuſtoms and practice, very prudent and delibe- voice, than a 
rate in his cauſes, which he made appear as well at the gat Orator. | 
Bar as in the adminiſtration of his places. After he e e r 
had refigned that of Preſident to Mr de Sillery, he defired and free expres. 
to live and die privately in his own houſe, where he was ſion, or a great 
conſulted without going to the Bar, and often employed in and nice judz- 
arbitrations. After this he adds, that it was not ment; 8 1 
* quite che fame with Mr Peter Verſoris; for altho' I his thor 
* they went to him, it was chiefly to mend ſome about cauſes, he 
faults which happen ſometimes in preparing a did not go ſo far 
caſe for a hearing; for he was really full of fine # his natural 
and ſubtle inventions, and underſtood the affairs of 31333 
the Bar ſo well, that tho' he had in a manner by care and art, 
quitted it, yet the Bar never quitted him, for his would have car- 
houſe was frequented as much as the Bar; that he ried him. 
kept not only his days, his mornings and after- . 
noons, but his hours alſo, which he ſo managed 1 an of 2 
that there were always people attending at the great- in book to 
hall, whilſt he gave his advice in the little one. Mr Sammar- 
And as he was much ſollicited in his latter years thanus relates at 
for advice, ſo he had been employed in his younger large how _ 5 
days more than any body elſe for pleading, as one i, date ang 
who ſpoke with a ſprightly ready and natural elo- all chat paid in 
quence , and with a great facility and wonderful it. 
art of perſwaſion, which was the reaſon of his be- 
ing employed in the greateſt and fineſt cauſes of f Mr * go rey 
his time, as that of the Jeſuits +, which we pleaded to- — och 4 77 ae 
gether, he for them f, and J for the Univerſity of e, pag. 678. 
Paris, of which I ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe ſince à great Advocate 
both pleas are printed, every body may paſs a judg- pleaded againit 
ment on them. Only this I ſhall fay, that having m. for tht l. 
read his ſome years ſince, I did not think it near ſo 8 by the Me- 
good as when we pleaded ; which proceeds from the moirs which Cai- 
grace, the force, and the weight that is given to a gordthe Jeſuitfur 
diſcourſe by the voice, and way of delivery, eſpe- niſhed him, ef 
cially by his, which was fine and agreeable, in oats * 
compariſon to what a meer, dull, mute, and inani- , the fineſt bol 
mate reading is. It is true he had one fault, which jicitors the Pa- 
was generally pronouncing A for E and E for A, lace er” ow, 
and thoſe who knew what he quoted out of claſ- une head bin 
ſic authors, might perceive that he was not well ommended by 
* verſed in them; but take him altogether he was A the late Cardin 


great Advocate. of Lorrain. 
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Mornac made an encomium- upon him in his Feriæ forenſes (b), I ſhall ſpeak of his 


iſſue [DJ. 


[DI all beat of his iſſue.] He married Mar- 
. c by Bos 1 had two ſons and two 
daughters, FREDERIC, JaMEs, CATHERINE, 
and Marty. The latter was wife of Francis de 
Vertamont, Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, and 
died in Auguſt 1625. Catherine was married the 
5th of September 1580, to Antony Rancher Seigneur 
de la Foucaudiere, Counſellor in the Parliament, Ma- 
ſter of the Requeſts, and afterwards Preſident in the 
Parliament of Paris. | | 
FrREDERIC DE VERsSORIs, Counſellor in 
the Parliament, February 19, 1601, left among other 
children FR ANIS FRED ERIC Lord of Fontenai 
le Vicomte, (who left only one daughter) and Le w 1s 
Lord of Marſilli, Lieutenant of the guards, who left 
only two daughters. They died without iſſue. The 
youngeſt was married the 1oth of September 1689, 
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to her ſecond couſin, and died on the 6th of Novem- 
ber 1691. 3 

JAMES DE VIERASO RIS, the other ſon of our 
Advocate, was Lord of Coulommiers, Counſellor and 
Secretary to the King, and Father of PRTER DE 
VEeRsSORI1s, Lord of Coulommiers, Beauvoir, and 
Malmuſſe, the King's Steward in ordinary. This Pe- 
ter de Verſoris left five children, three daughters 
who are Nuns, and two ſons, - Charles and Peter, 
CHARLES DE VERSORIs, Lord and Patron of 
Agi and Beauvoir, was married firſt to his ſecond 
couſin, daughter of LEWIS pe Ver3$oOR ts, Lieu- 
tenant of the guards ; and afterwards on the third of 
March 1695, to Genevieve Bourgoin, by whom he 
has no children, PETER DE VERSORIS, Lord (7) Taken from 
of Beauvoir, married Mademoiſelle Tonnelier at Or- 2 manuſcript 
leans the 22d of February 1700 (7). | — 


VESP ASIAN (Tirus FLavivs) ſon of an honeſt Publican [A], and 
grandſon of a collector, who had been captain of a company of one hundred men in 
Pompey's party (a), and who having eſcaped from the battle of Pharialia, roſe to the (a) Sueton- in 


higheſt dignity on earth, being created Emperor of Rome, in the year of Chriſt 69. 


Veſpaſ. cap. i. 
See the remark 


He was born in a village of the country of the Sabini, near Reate (5), on the 17th of [4 ] cirar. (i). 


November, in the year of Rome 761 (c). He was brought up in the country by Ter- 
tulla his grandmother by his father's ſide, and preſerved ſo great a reſpe& for her 


(b) 1d. ib. cap. it, 


memory, that at great ſolemnities he always drank in her goblet (d). He paſſed gra- (e) It is ninth | 


dually through all the dignities of the empire. He was made tribune of the ſoldiers in * 


Thrace, on account of his ſervices. Crete 


when he was Quæſtor. 


year of Chriſt, 


and the province of Cyrene fell to his lot (% Aviz memo- 


He was refuſed the office of Ædile the firſt time he ſtood for it. diert, ut fol. 


He obtained it afterwards, but was the laſt of the ſix Adiles, and even could not arrive lennibus ac feſtis 


diebus pocillo 


at that place without ſome difficulty. He was a more ſucceſsful candidate for the Prætor- quoque ejas ar- 


ſhip; he obtained the firſt rank the very firſt time he ſtood for it. 
great many arts to gain Caligula's favour, and ſtood very well with Narciſſus under the 


enteo potare per- | 
He made uſe of a ſeveraverit. Id. ib. 


Emperor Claudius. By the intereſt of which favourite he was ſent into Germany at the 
head of a legion. He was afterwards ſent into Britain (e), where he fought the enemy (2 ho called | 


thirty times, ſubdued two potent nations, above twenty towns, and the iſle of Wight. 


(4] Son of an honeſt Publican.] That is to fay, 

of a Publican who was a virtuous man, and beha- 

ved himſelf generouſly in his employ, and fo juſtly 

{t) Sueton. in Withal, that the cities gave a public and laſting teſti- 

Veſpaſ, cap. i, mony of his probity. * Hujus (1) filius cognomine 

_ 2 * Sabinus . . . publicum quadrageſima in Aſia egit. 

— Ne. * Manebantque imagines A civitatibus ei poſitæ ſub 

mus bello civili © hoc titulo, KAAQ'E TEAQNH'EZAN TI. Poſtea 

Pompejanarum * foenus apud Helvetios exercuit, ibique diem obiit, 

partum centurio © ſyperſtitibus uxore Veſpaſia Polla, & duobus ex ea 

5 '** © liberis: quorum major Sabinus ad præfecturam ur- 
rgen- « . 3 

tarias factitavit, bis, minor Veſpaſianus ad principatum uſque pro- 

U. ib. © ceſlit. - - This man's ſon, firnamed Sabinus . . . . 


* wwas à public tax-gatherer in Afia, and had ſtatues 


* raiſed to him by the cities with this inſeription, To THE 
* HONEST PUBLICAN. He was afterwards an 
© uſurer, in Switzerland, where he died, leaving behind 
Him his wife Veſpaſia Polla, and two children by her. 
© The elder, Sabinus, came to be made Governor of the city, 


but the younger, Veſpafian, was preferred to the dignity 


, Emperor.” Satirical men cannot here come in 
with their gloſs on this text, they cannot object that 
Veſpaſian's father was an honeſt Publican in the ſame 
ſenſe that one of thoſe who was crucified with ] E- 
5Us CHRIST, is called the good Thief. The latter 
did not deſerve that character in ſenſu compoſito, as the 
Logicians ſpeak, but only in ſenſu diuiſo. He was 
not good and a thief at the ſame time, but from a 
thief he became a good man. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Zacheus: He was not an honeſt man when he ga- 
thered the public impoſts: He became ſo by acts 
of reſtitution and repentance (2). This cannot be ſaid 
of our Emperor's father; for he united the character 
of an honeſt man with that of a Publican, ſo much 
decried in the Goſpel, and profane authors. Nay, 

| the Satiriſts, who cannot deny this, would ſtretch 
(3) Sec the Nou- things too far, if they ſhould make uſe of the appli- 
publique * cation of this thought, zhe/e. tau words are ven much 
ts, fr June ſurprixed to find themſelves together, for in all liteli- 


- 15 - te, 2, hood they never met before. I have formerly touched 
en 8 


i) See St Luke's 


oſpel ch. xix, 


VOL. V. 


on this (3), in obſerving that a great extent of learn 


d. 


In 


ing is very rarely accompanied with a great modeſty. 

Nevertheleſs we meet with ſome examples in which 

they are united: Some Farmers of the revenues are 

alſo honeſt men, tho' it ought to be owned that from 

all antiquity theſe two qualities have been ſeparated. 

The opportunities they have of gaining, procures them 

riches, which are liberally expended on whatever 

luxury inſpires; but to defray theſe extravagant ex- 

pences, new and more exorbitant extortions are neceſ- 

ſary. Julian the Apoſtate knew very well that the 

Financiers love luxury. © Evenerat iiſdem diebus, 

© (they are Ammianus Marcellinus's words) (4), ut ad (4) Ammian. 

* demendum Imperatoris capillum tonſor venire præ- Marcellinus, . 

© ceptus, introiret quidam ambitioſe veſtitus. Quo viſo 5 4%. L, 

* Julianus obſtupuit : Ego, inquit, 20 Rationalem juſ- e 

* fi, ſed tonſorem acciri. - - - It happened much about 

the ſame time that a Barber being ſent for 19 ſhave 

Fulian, there came in a man very finely dreſſed, at 

* which the Emperor was aſtoniſhed: I gave orders, 

« ſaid he, to call a Barber, and not a Receiver of the 

* revenues.” This is the venom which poiſons the 

minds of thoſe concerned in the the management of 

the Treaſury. See ſeveral remarks againſt them in 

the firſt part of la Mothe le Vayer's Proſe Cha- 

grine (5). | | (5) Pag, 327, 
We may obſerve that Veſpaſian's maternal anceſtors ; . age _ 

were more illuſtrious than the paternal ; for Veſpaſia aj Tom. ! bs, 

Polla, his mother, was a Senator's ſiſter, and daughter 70, & ſeg. 

of Veſpaſianus Pollio, who went through conſiderable | 

offices in the army. Polla Nurſiæ honeſto genere 

orta, patrem habuit Veſpaſianum Pollionem, ter 

© Tribunum militum, præfectumque caſtrorum, fra- 

tremque Senatorem prætoriæ dignitatis (6). - - - - - (6) Sueton, ubi 

« Polla was born at Nurfia of a good family. Her fa. ſupra, cap, i. 

* ther was Veſpaſianus Pollio, who had been three times 

* a Tribune in the army, and Quarter-Maſter-General. 

Her brother was a Senator who had alſo enjoyed the 

« Pretorian dignity.” Several monuments of this fa- 

mily were obſerved at a place called Veſpaſiz, on the 

tap of a mountain fix miles from Nurſia, in the road 

ta 73h which diſcovered its ancient luſtre. - Us; 


(Veſpaſiis) 


VESPASIAN. | 


In recompence of which he obtained the triumphal ornaments, two prieſthoods, and the 
conſulſhip. He lived in a fort of retirement whilſt Agrippina continued in favour, who 

hated all Narciſſus's friends. Returning to public employments, he became Proconſul of 

Africa, which poſt he very honourably diſcharged [B], without enriching himſelf. He 
accompanied Nero in his travels through Greece; but not having the complaiſance to 

applaud that emperor's ſinging [CJ, he was utterly diſgraced, and concealed himſelf in an 

obſcure town. He did not believe himſelf ſafe there, he feared the fatal effects of Nero's 

rage, when he received the news that the government of a province, and the command 

of an army were beſtowed on him. No perſon was found ſo proper as he to reduce the 

Jewiſh nation, which had preſumed to revolt, This expedition in which Titus his ſon 

ſerved him as Lieutenant-General, gained him great glory, and opened his way to 

the throne. He began to hope for that exalted ſtation during the civil war betwixt Otho 

(f) Taten frm and Vitellius (F). Several preſages which promiſed him a moſt eminent fortune, were 
nga 5 very powerful engagements to his reſolution of ſeizing the imperial authority; for beſides 
& ſe. the impreſſion which they made upon himſelf, they ſupplied his friends with a good oppor- 
(2 Tait. Hit. tunity of animating him to this enterprize. Tacitus (g) and Suetonius (b) who have 
4. u, cap. related the preſages, have not omitted the anſwer made him on mount Carmel. It was 
55 given by the true God, if we may believe the Carmelites, who build on the authority of 
(5) Sueton, in theſe two hiſtorians, the chimerical antiquity of their order, and the pretended ſucceſſion 
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(3) 1d. ibi 
vr. 
2 
find them 
citus ubi 
cape lex. 
Arvii. 


(18) Ta 
Ib. it, 6 


Veſpaſiano, cap. 
. | 


(7) 18. ibid. 


(8) In the re- 
mark [D], of 
the article SUE- 


(9) Sueton, ubi 


lupra, cap. iv. 
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of the diſciples of the prophet Elias continued to the beginning of their inſtitution [D]. 


(Veſpaſiis) Veſpaſſorum complura monumenta exſtant, 
magnum indicium ſplendoris families & wetuſtatis (7). 
Now ſince Veſpaſian's elder brother took the ſirname 
of Sabinus, we muſt conclude that in that age, the 
younger brothers ſometimes took a firname borrowed 
from their mothers family, and terminated like thoſe 
which indicated adoption. 


[B] He very honourably diſcharged the Proconſu is 


of Africa.) We have here a proof of what I faid 
above (8), that Suetonius was not prompted by a fati- 


rical genius to ſpeak ill of people. He here beſtows 


encomiums on Veſpaſian which are very contrary to 
the teſtimony of Tacitus; this ſnews that he had 
throughly examined what had been faid for and 
againſt Veſpaſian's conduct, and having found the ill 
reports concerning him falſe, he rejected them, in 
order to do that Proconſul the juſtice which was due 
to him. An Hiſtorian ill-natured and fatirical does 
not act in that manner. Exin ſortitus Africam, in- 
tegerrime, nec {ine magna dignatione adminiſtravit: 
Niſi quod Adrumeti ſeditione quadam, rapa in eum 
jacta ſunt. Rediit certe nihilo opulentior, ut qui prope 
labefactata jam fide, omnia prædia fratri obliga- 
rit (9). - Afterwards the province of Africa falling 
to his ſhare, he governed it wth great integrity, and 
avas greatly reſpected; excepting only that in a ſedition 
at Adrumetum he had turneps thrown at him. It is 
ven certain that he came back no richer than be went ; 
* for his credit auas ſo ſunk that he wwas under a neceſſity 
* of mortgaging his whole eſtate to his brother.” You 
ſee that Suetonius doth not conceal the inſurrection of 
the inhabitants of Adrumetum, nor that they threw 
turneps at Veſpaſian. He is then ſo much the more 


to be credited in the elogies he beſtows upon him, 


10) Tacit. Hiſt, 


lib. ii, cap. æcvii, 


(11) Sueton. in 


Nerone, cap. 
æxii, See alſo 
Tacitus, Ann. 
lib. xvi, cap. iv, 
1. 


(12) Suet. ibid. 
cap. xxiii, & ſeq, 


and we may reaſonably believe that Tacitus was nei- 
ther juſt nor exact enough, when he tells us only that 
Veſpaſian was decried, and drew on himſelf the public 
hatred during this Proconſulſhip. © Integrum illic ac 
© favorabilem Proconſulatum Vitellius; famoſum invi- 
ſumque Veſpaſianus egerat (10). - - « Pitellius be- 
* haved in his Proconſulſhip there with integrity, and fo 
as to be liked; but Veſpaſian in his was decried and 
« hated.” 

LC] Not having the complaiſance to applaud Nervo's 
ſinging. ] This Prince's paſſion for Muſic was a ridi- 
culous extravagance. The principal cauſe of his tra- 
velling in Greece was his ardent deſire of ſignalizing 
himſelf in the Muſical diſputes in ſeveral cities of that 
country, and to bear away the prize (11). Suetonius 
relates upon this ſubject a great many circumſtances 
which are very ſurprizing (12). He faith amongſt 
other things that no perſon was allowed to retire from 
the. theatre whilſt Nero was ſinging, and that ſome 
women were forced to be delivered there, and that 
the gates of. the cities being ſhut, ſome perſons were 
ſo fatigued and tired with hearing and praiſing this 
Prince, that they ſecretly eſcaped over the walls, or 
feigned themſelves dead, that they might be carried 
out of the town under pretence of being buried. Can- 
tante eo, ne neceſſaria quidem cauſa excedere theatro lici- 


well remember to render all the parts of his relations 


Veſpaſian 


tum erat. Ttaque & enixe quedam in ppectaculis dicun- 
tur, & multi tœdio audiendi laudandique, clauſis oppido- 
rum portis, aut furtim defiluifſe de muro, aut morte ſimu- 
lata funere elati (13). It is eaſy to conceive that Nero 
was extremely incenſed againſt Veſpaſian, who v 


often went out of the theatre, or fell aſleep whilſt his 


(13) 18. ibid 


cap. XX1iz, 


maſter was ſinging. Peregrinatione Achaica inter co- 


mites Neronis, cum cantante eo, aut diſcederet ſcpius, 
aut præſens obdormiſceret, graviſſimam contraxit offen- 


fam : prohibituſgue non contubernio modo, ſed etiam pub- 


lica ſalutatione, ſeceſſit in parvam ac deviam civitatem, 
guoad latenti, etiamque extrema metuenti, provincia cum 
exercitu oblata eft (14). Some will aſk why Suetonius 
faith here, that Veſpaſian frequently retired from the 
theatre? Hath he not elſewhere (15) affirmed that no 
perſon was permitted to go out of the theatre on any pre- 


text whatſoever ? I anſwer, that indeed he did not very (5) See, zbote, 


1 


exactly conſiſtent; but to juſtify him in ſome ſort, we 


(14) Ion, in 
Veſpaſiano, caf, 


iv, : 


Citation ( I 3)» 


may ſuppoſe that the prohibition of leaving the theatre 


was a conſequence of the liberty of not ſtaying till the 
ſpectacle was ended, which ſeveral had taken. Veſ- 
paſian, before the prohibition, was one of thoſe who 
laid the leaſt conſtraint upon himſelf; by which he 
began to diſpleaſe that Prince, and his diſgrace was 
compleated after the prohibition. He indeed obeyed, 


but fell aſleep on the theatre. I cannot think of a 


better way of reconciling theſe two places of Suetonius. 
It may perhaps be imagined that he confounded the 
times, I would ſay that inſtead of applying this to the 
year of the Muſical victories which Nero obtained at 
Rome, he placed it in the year of his victories amongſt 
the Greeks. We are informed by Tacitus that it was 
at Rome that Veſpaſian fell into diſgrace for ſleeping 


at the Muſical diſputes of the Emperor. Fere- 


* bantque Veſpaſianum, tamquam ſomno conniveret, 
a Phcebo liberto increpitum, zgreque meliorum pre- 
cibus obtectum: mox imminentem perniciem majore 
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interceſſion of the better fort of people. It was ſoon 
after believed that he had eſcaped the preſent danger, 
being reſerved for a higher deſtim. Mr de Tillemont 
thinks that Veſpaſian twice committed this crime of 
ſleeping at Nero's Muſic; firſt at Rome, and aſter- 


wards in Greece (17). This is not very probable : a (77) Tillemont. 
courtier who hath once run the riſque of his life, Hit. des Emper- 
would take more care to avoid a relapſe, eſpecially, Tom. i, 5. n. be 


when it may be eaſily done. | 
[D] The ariſfwer made him on mount Carmel. 


"The Carmelites who build . . . . . the chimerical antiquity 


of their . . . . inſtitution.) Tacitus's words are: Eit 
* Judzam inter Syriamque Carmelus, ita vocant mon- 


tem, deumque: nec ſimulacrum deo, aut templum, 


« (fic tradidere majores) ara tantum & reverentia. Illic 
* ſacrificanti Veſpaſiano, cum ſpes occultas verſaret 
© animo, Baſilides ſacerdos, inſpectis idemtidem extis, 
* Puidquid eft, inquit, Veſpaſiane quod paras, ſeu domun 


* exſtruere, ſeu prolatare agros, ſius ampliare ſervitia, 
2. : 


datur 


fato effugiſſe (16) - - - And they ſaid that Veſpaſian (16) Tait, An- 
was reproved for ſleeping by the freed man Phabus, nal. lib, xvi, 
and that he was with great difficulty ſaved through the cab. v, ad ann. 


ome 818, 


Chriſti 65, 


tro); 
Veſpa 


(20 


dro 


Fg. & 


6) l. ibid. cap. 


find them in Ta- f 


dtus ubi ſupra, 


VE SPAS IAN. 


Veſpalian tho* animated by preſages, and the ſollicitations of his friends, heſitated for 
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ſome time, and the concurrence of ſeveral fortuitous events (i), and the moſt preſſing 
reaſons of Mucianus (k) were wanting to change his uncertain thoughts into a fixed reſo- 


jut ion of declaring himſelf emperor. 


the firſt who grew better, after he had aſcended the throne (1); and it would be unjuſt 
not to own that he remedied ſeveral evils, and did ſome very good actions. The deſire 


of amaſſing treaſures was his great vice, which he took no great care to hide; yet there 
is reaſon to believe that he contrived it ſo, that part of his extortions were imp 


A4atur tibi magna ſedes, ingentes termini, multum homi- 
« zum. Has ambages & ſtatim exceperat fama, & 
tunc aperiebat, nec quidquam magis in ore yulgi ; 
« crebriores apud ipſum ſermones : quanto ſperantibus 


Hi, © plura dicuntur (18). - - - Between Fudea and Syria 


« lies Carmel: that is the name which they give both to 
« the mountain and to the god. The god has no temple 
nor image, (for ſuch is the religion of the country 
« handed down from father to ſon) he has no more than 
« an altar and reverence paid to him. While Veſpaſian 
« avas ſacrificing there, and revolving in his mind his 
« ſecret hopes, the prieſt Baſilides, every now and then 
« hnoking upon the entrails, ſpoke to him in this manner: 
« Veſpaſian, whatever your deſigns be, whether to 
© build a houſe, to extend your lands, or to increaſe 
< the number of your ſlaves, a great ſeat is provided 
for you, large bounds, and a vaſt multitude of 
men. Fame preſently took up this dark oracle, and 
© even then explained it; nor was any thing more 
© talked of by the vuhar. To himſelf it was flill more 
« frequently mentioned; for the more people hope the 
© more they are entertained with the like diſcourſes.” 
J thought I ought not to ſuppreſs the laſt words of 
this citation, for they contain an excellent inſtruction, 
or rather a lively image of the deceits and illuſions of 
ambition. The people diſcourſed of thoſe preſages, 
but thoſe who approached Veſpaſian talked more of 
them ſtill; for the more ſuch diſcourſes create any 
hopes, the more frequently are they repeated. I pro- 
ceed now to Suetonius : * Apud Judzam Carmeli Dei 


« ori *ulum conſulentem, ita confirmavere ſortes, ut 


«  quidquid cogitaret volveretque animo, quantumlibet 
magnum, 1d eſſe proventurum pollicerentur (19). 
© © © - - - When he conſulted the oracle of the god Carmel 
in Fudea, he was encouraged by this anſaver, viz. that 
« the meditation and purpoſe of his heart, however great 

© it was, ſhould be atcompliſhed.” Thoſe who weigh 
the circumſtances of theſe two Hiſtorians words, and 
underſtand the religion which God delivered to the 
Jews, will without any difficulty be convinced, that 
the oracle conſulted by Veſpaſian upon that mountain, 
was a deity full as falſe as that at Delphi. Neverthe- 
leſs the Carmelites maintain, that this was the oracle 
of the fame God who was worſhipped at Jeruſalem. 
Hermenigildus a Santo Paulo, a Spaniſh Monk, re- 
futed this opinion, and ſhewed the Paganiſm of the 
god Carmelus mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius: 
but Laurence Angelus Eſpin, a Carmelite, could not 
bear this truth; he publiſhed a tract at Saragoſſa in 
anſwer to it, with the pompous and inſulting title of 
Ruina Idoli Carmelitici quod ſomniavit Rewverendiſ}i. 
P. Fr. Hermenigildus d S. Paulo. This bold writer 
did not maintain his preſuming character; he was 
filenced by the Marquis of Agropoli, who printed a 
Piece at Seville in the year 1678, in which he with 
a great deal of ſolidity and learning proves, that his 
good friend, Father Hermenigildus a S. Paulo, had the 
right ſide of the diſpute: the Carmelites reſolved to 
do him an ill turn for it, and to gratify their reſent- 
ment with the more addreſs, they proſecuted the Mar- 
quis for denying the pretended Haubert of Seville. 
Eodem aſtu contra Marchionem mihi conſentientem 
procedunt; eamdem quidem pretendentes cauſam, 
reapſe vers ſtomachantes quod ſuum Laurentiam 
* Eſpin conatum Carmelo vindicare pro ztate Veſpa- 


| {20) Dan, Paye- © fiani decorem indebitum, fecerit obmuteſcere (20). 


f. © - - - The ſame ſtratagem is employed againſt the Mar- 


2d F 1 x 
. * guir, for thinking as I do. They do indeed pretend 


the ſame reaſon ; but the truth is, they are angry with 


us conſuluit. Him for having put to filence their Advocate Laurence 


« Efpin, who claims an unjuſt hunour for Carmel in the 
time of Veſpaſian.” They brought him into the In- 
quiſition, as an accomplice of Papebroch, a French 


It is very: probable that the lies, which were artfull 
pread about contributed very conſiderably to the ſucceſs of his enterprize [ZE]. He 


y (1) Ambigua de 
was W 
ſoluſque omnium 
ante ſe princi- 
pum in melius 
n. 
A Tacit. ibid, lib. i, 
uted to His c.. 


concubine 


writer, and hired, ſaid they, to write againſt Spain. 

They pretended that he had betrayed Spain, and that 

his crime was downright treaſon. Negue ſcimus, in- 

quiunt, atrum major fit audacia quod homo Francs 

(qualem me fingunt) e flylo utatur contra ſcriptores Hi, 

panos, quam quod Agropnlitanus Marchio homo mere 

laicus, ſcriptis ſuis ignorantia plenis, patriæ honorem pro- 

dat, fawvens auctori Franco, quem novit conductum ut 

ſcribat contra Hiſpaniam quod grave Marchionis 

illius delictum eft, perduellionis etiam crimine exaggera- 

tum, adeoque facit eum ſacro Tribunali delatabilem, ficui 

eum delatamus in preſentiarum, uns cum Papebrochio, 

ut eorundem peccatorum complicem (21). This is what (21) Id. ibis, 

they did in the year 1691. By which we ſee that 

the moſt eminent characters are no ſecurity againft 

Monkiſh perſecutions; for a man can ſcarce have 

more titles of honour than this Marquis: I can only 

give part of them, for I am ſtopped by an Es cetera 

from citing the whole. Gaſpar de Mendoza, Ibannes 

de Segovia & Peralta, Eques Ordinis de Alcantara, 

Marchio de Mondexar, Comes Tendiliæ, & utrogue titulb 

ex Primatibus Hiſpaniæ; nec non Marchio de Valber- 

moſa & Agropoli, Dominus Provincia de Almaguera, 

Toparcha Oppidorum Corpæ, Meci, Fuentonobiliæ, Lo- 

ranciæ, Aunionis, Vianæ, &c. Obſerve that his books 

was printed in Spaniſh at Seville, and tranſlated into 

Latin by Father Papebroch, a Jeſuit of Antwerp, and 

not a Frenchman as theſe accuſers moſt ignorantly 

pretend. 'This Latin tranſlation was printed at Ant- 

werp in the year 1698. See the Utrecht Journa- 

lifts (22). | | 
Beſides other reaſons which this Marquis uſes, he 

refutes the Carmelites by an argument drawn from the ber 1608. 52 

perſon of Veſpaſian ; for he cites (24) ſeveral authors 740, & * 

who are of opinion that this Emperor was the boar of 

the foreſt, of which David ſpoke by a prophetic (23) Exam. Di- 

ſpirit (24). He faith that he is called Cæſor piorum vinitatis, Art. 

the murderer of the ſaints in the Sibyl's verſes, and 

that he and his ſon Titus are the types of Antichriſt 

according to Malvenda. What probability then, con- (24) "—_ 

cludes he, is there that the true Gop ſhould ho- TE 2 

nour ſuch a man as he with his anſwers? He 

ſolidly refutes Marcellus Donatus (25), who was of (25) Marc. Do- 

that opimon. | 8 natus, Schol. in 
[E] I is ven probable, that the lies . . . contributed ors Romano 

very conſiderably to the ſucceſs of his enterprixe.] Copies | 

of a letter from the Emperor Otho to Veſpaſian were 

diſperſed, by which the latter was conſtituted that 

Emperor's avenger, not to fay that Otho therein ex- 

preſſed an ardent defire that Veſpaſian would relieve 

the Republic. A report was alfo induſtriouſly ſpread 

that Vitellius had reſolved to remove the German le- 

gions to Syria, and thoſe of Syria to Germany. Plu- 

rimum ceptis contulerunt, jactatum exemplar epiflole, 

were five falſe, defuntti Othonis ad Veſpaſianum, ex- 

trema obteſtatione ultionem mandantis, & ut Reip. ſubwe- 

niret, optantis, fimul rumor diffipatus, deſtinaſſe Vitel- 

lium wviftorem permutare hiberna legionum, & Germa- 

nicas transferre in Orientem ad ſecuriorem mollioremgue 

militiam (26). 'Theſe two particulars which doubtleſs (26) Sueton. ubi 


(22) In the 
months of Sep- 
tember and Octo- 


were 1 by the enemies of Vitellius, very much ſupra, cap. vi. 
conduced to Veſpaſian's intereſt. The pretended letter 


of Otho paſſed for a ſort of laſt-will, which afforded 

Veſpaſian a lawful pretence. The Syrian legions 

charmed with their pleaſant quarters in ſo agreeable a 

climate, and forming to themſelves a terrible idea of 

the German ice and ſnow, were eaſily gained to the 

Emperor's party, who would prevent the change of 

their winter quarters. 'The Syrians alſo uſed to theſe 

legions, had been very ſorry to part with them for | 

others ordered thither from a barbarous country (27). (27) See Tacitus 

This encouraged them to favour Veſpaſian. This is ubi ſupra, cop. 

the fate of revolutions : they require the aſſiſtance of aa . 
g . thouſand 
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(m) Sueton, ibid, 
cap, xxiit, 


(% In the Nou- 


velles de la Re- 
publique, des 
Lettres, June 
1686, Art. i, 2. 
630, 


(o) Sueton. ibid. 
cap. æiii, & ſeg. 


(p) Id. ibid. cap. 


K viii. 


(28) Niphilin, 
Veſpaſiano, pag. 
. 221. 


VE SPAS IAN. 


concubine Cænis [F. This was a 


poor way of clearing himſelf; for even thoſe who 


believed that he knew not that ſhe ſold all places, would have accounted this ignorance 
as a moſt ſhameful fault. He was the firſt who had a tax on urine (m). I have ſaid 
ſomething elſewhere () concerning ſome miraculous cures of which he paſſed for the 


author, 


He died on the 24th of June, in the year 79, after a reign of ten years wanting 
ſix days, aged a little above ſixty nine years. It ought not to be forgotten that he behaved 


with great moderation towards thoſe who had offended him (o), and beſtowed many 
preſents and many favours on ingenious men, and thoſe who cultivated the liberal arts (p). 
He never was aſhamed of the meanneſs of his firſt condition, but ridiculed the vain efforts 
of ſome Genealogiſts who would make him to be deſcended from one of Hercules's 
companions [G]. He was too fond of raillery, which he carried even to a great degree 
of buffoonry, and made no ſcruple of uſing the moſt obſcene expreſſions, He very 


frequently 


thouſand forged writings and falſe alarms to affect the 
minds of the people. Without that, two in a thouſand 
will never ſucceed. ; | 
LF] He contrived it ſo that part of his extortions avere 
imputed to his concubine Cænis.] Xiphilin in 3 
Dion Caſſius left out ſeveral things that were doubtleſs 
of great importance: but if I miſtake not, he hath 
not done ſo in theſe facts which concern this concu- 
bine: I am apt to think he hath kept the whole. 
His abridgment acquaints us when ſhe died (28). We 
there find that Veſpaſian loved her tenderly, and was 
indebted to her for the great power he acquired, and 


the vaſt treaſures he amaſſed. She ſold all the offices | 


in the law, in the army, and thoſe which related to 
religion, beſides the very decifions of Veſpaſian him- 


ſelf. Under that Emperor no body loſt his life for 


(29) Id. ibid. 


(30) Mother of 
the Emperor 
Claudius, See 
the remark [C], 
of the article 
ANTONIA, 
the elder. 


ubi ſupra. 


(32) Id. ibid. 


being rich; but many ſaved it with the help of their 
purſes. Cænis received all thoſe ſums, and he was 
ſ\uſpe&ed, not without reaſon, to be privy to it. The 
Hiſtorian offers two reaſons which obliged him to 
mention this woman : firſt, ſhe was very faithful ; 
and in the ſecond place, ſhe had a very extraordinary 
memory: *Eprnyorevoe es avThs 671 Te aico]dTy 
iv Kal dr ui uns dei c i, HE. Cujus Propterea 
mentionem feci quod maxima fide & excellenti memoria 
fuit (29): For proof of which, he quotes the anſwer 
which ſhe returned to Antonia, her miſtreſs (30), who 
had obliged her to write ſome ſecret paſſage relating 
to Sejanus, to be communicated to Tiberius, and who 
had ordered it to be immediately blotted out, to pre- 


vent all inconveniencies from the diſcovery, It is in 


vain, replied ſhe, that you give me that order, for this, 
and all other things which you ſpeak of to me, are /o 


firmly fixed in my memory, that they cannot be blotted 


out (31). I admire this in her, faith the Hiſtorian. 
Türe Ts 8 auThs #Oavuace Id igitur in ea admi- 
ratus ſum (32). It muſt be owned that ſuch an anſwer 
deſerved a place in this author; but it muſt at the 
ſame time be allowed that it was not pertinent. It 


could only have been juſt, if Antonia had deſired that 


all ideas of this letter might be blotted out. But this 
was not what ſhe deſired, her intention was only to 
prevent all external evidences of her ſecret, and that 
no diſcovery ſhould be confirmed by proofs : ſhe did 
not diſtruſt Cznis, nor was ſhe apprehenſive of accu- 
ſations purely verbal, and deſtitute of the ſtrong ſup- 


ports of written teſtimonies. To what purpoſe then 


(33) Sueton. in 
Veſpaſ. cap. iii. 


was it to ſay, that blotting out the letter was no effe- 
ctual way to prevent the inconvenience againſt which 
Antonia's precaution was levelled ? Cznis's happy me- 
mory did not give Antonia any uneaſineſs, when ſhe 
knew the writing was not in being. Obſerve, that 
Cenis was made free by this lady, and was her Secre- 
tary. Veſpaſian kept her in his houſe before he mar- 
ried, ſent her away when he married, and took her 
again after the death of his wife, and treated her 


almoſt like a wife. Poſt wuxoris exceſſum, Cænidem 


Antoni libertam, & a manu dilectam quondam ſibi, re- 
wvacavit in contubernium : habuitque etiam Imperator pene 


Juſtæ uxoris loco (33). After her death he took ſeveral 


cap. xxi. 


(35) Cænidi pa- 
tris concubinæ 

ex Iſtria reverſæ 
oſculumque ut 
aſſuerat offeren- 
ti manum præ- 
buit, Idem, in 
Domit. cap. ii. 


concubines (34), which ſhewed that he thought no 
other ſufficient to ſupply her place, and that be had 
recourſe to ſeveral to 3 the loſs he ſuffered 
in this one miſtreſs. It is obſerved as an evidence of 
Domitian's pride or incivility, that Cænis at her re- 
turn from a journey offering to kiſs him according to 
cuſtom, he preſented her his hand to kiſs (35). 

[G] He ridiculed the vain efforts of ſome Genealogiſts, 
abo would make him to be deſcended from one of Hercu- 

* 
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les's companions.] Moſt of theſe people are prodigiouſly 
impudent (36); and when a favourite or miniſter gives 
them the leaſt encouragement, they preſent him with 


(36) Compare, 


above, remark 


whatever pedigree he pleaſes. A Superintendant of [CI], of the x. 
the Finances needs only chooſe, and if he is diſpoſed diele PINET, 


liberally to reward thoſe genealogy makers, he ſhall 
deſcend, if he pleaſe, from the ancient 'Trojans. 


Tunc licet à Pico numeres genus, altaque fi te 
Nomina delectant, omnem Titanida pugnam 
Inter majores ipſumque Promethea ponas: 


Then trace your birth from Picus, if you pleaſe : 

If he's too modern, and your pride aſpire 

To ſeek the author of your being higher, | 

Chuſe any Titan who the gods withſtood, 5 
To be the founder of your antient blood, 8 
Prometheus, and that race before the flood, 


Or any other flory you can find 
From Heralds, or in Poets, to your mind. 


Darn. | 


Pegnafiel Contreras of Granada, . . . not content 
to particularize . . . . one hundred and eighteea ſuc- 
ceſſions from Adam to Philip III, hath deduced 
one hundred and twenty-one * the ſame original 
to the Duke of Lerma, on whoſe account this fine 
piece was written. To accompliſh this, the author, 
as others have done, rakes up the ruins of old 
Troy, where he finds (even before its deſtruction) 
two brothers Illus and Afaracus, from the firſt of 
whom he makes the King of Spain to be deſcended, 
and from the other his Excellency ; who by this 
means being a very diſtant relation to his Catholic 


_ © Majeſty, he hath obliged him with a much nearer 


« affinity by his maternal line, which he hath alſo 


. 


De quocunque voles proavum tibi ſumito libro (37). (37) Juven, S. 


III, ver. 131. 


* drawn. And becauſe it would not be proper to 


leave a Duke ſo highly deſcended without ſome 
« ſovereignties in his family, he makes Æneas one 
of his anceſtors... . . . A little after Aneas he 
© crowds in Brutus, who is faid to have given his 


© name to Great Britain (38). The number of cheats 


and bubbles was not leſs in former times than at 


38) La Mothe 
le Vayer, Dif 
cours de I Hiſt, 


preſent, If Veſpaſian had pleaſed, the Genealogical Jon. ii, pag. 


ſtem of the houſe of Flavia had been ſo drawn, that 160, 161. 


the greateſt names in old Rome had infallibly been in- 
1 in the male or female line. He would have 
een in it, N 


.. + Scanteis in curribus Emilianos, 
Et Curios jam dimidios, humeroſque minorem 
Corvinum, & Galbam auriculis naſoque carentem ? 


Fumoſos equitum cum dictatore magiſtros (39). 


The brave /Emilii, as in triumph placd, 

The virtuous Curii, half oy time defac d; 

Corvinus, with a mouldring noſe that bears 
Injurious ſcars, the ſad effects of years, 8 
And Galba grinuing without noſe or ears. 


Ola Captains a 


d Difators of their race. 
DvD. 
| He 


uyenal, 
(39) * ver. 31 


(40) V 


Fneid, 


ver. 520 


(41) St 
ſupra, 


(42) $1 
Vitelli 


(43) 1 


cap, it, 


(44) 
lib. i, 
Pag. 1 


650! 
Epiſt. 
chium 
pag. n 


(46) 8 
Diſſer 
the en 
Socrat 


Pag. 6 


(47) 
ere 8 
in the 
intitu 
Ques : 


m. 59 
remar 
the at 


VIU 


pare, 
mark 
he ars 


ET, 


u. dt. 


T. 13 


ver. 31 


(40) Virgil. 
dad. lib, xli, 
ver, 529. 


VESPA SIAN. 


VIGERIUS 


frequently made uſe of this turn of thought to elude the juſt reproaches to which his avarice 


and the rigour of his exactions expoſed him [ZH]. 
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He would therein have found Murranus who was * ſaith he (48), above five years ago in the preſence of (48) Naude Dia- 
killed in Æneas's time, from whom the moſt ancient * ſeveral perſons of honour and probity, from whom logue de Maſ- 


Latin kings were deſcended. 


Murranum hic, atavos & avorum antiqua ſonantem . 


© I have it, ridiculed a certain flatterer, who would 
trace the original of the family and arms of Maza- 
* rini, from the old Roman Conſuls J. Geganius Ma- 


Nomina, per regeſque, actum genus omnem Latino . ctrinus, M. Geganius Macerinus II, Proculus Gega- 
4 5 C 


Præcipitem ſcopulo, atque ingentis turbine ſax i 
Excutit (40). 


Murranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 

From a long royal race of Latian kings, 

1s by the Trqan from his chariot thrown, 

Cruſb d with the weight of an unwieldy ſtone. 
DryYDEN. 


Some laboured to prove that the founders of the city 
of Reate, and a certain hero whoſe monument was in 
a ſtreet of Rome, and who had accompanied Hercules, 
were alſo the founders of the family of Veſpaſian ; 
but this Emperor was the firſt who laughed at their 
endeavours, he never concealed the meanneſs of his 


extraction, but frequently ſpoke of it himſelf. Me- 


(41) Sueton. ubi 
ſupra, cap. X11» 


(42) Sueton. in 
Vitellio, cap. i. 


(43) Ia. ibid, 


cap, ii. 


(44) Herodian, 
lib, 11, cap. tit, 


Pag. m. 70, 


diocritatem priſtinam neque diſſimulawit umquam, ac fre- 
guenter etiam pre ſe tulit. Quin & conantes quoſdam 
originem Flawvii generis ad conditores Reatinos, comitemque 
Herculis, cujus monumentum exſtat via Salaria, referre, 
irriſit ultro (41). It is not ſtrange that ſuch a Genea- 
logical labour ſhould be undertaken to flatter an Em- 
peror, ſince more than this was done for a perſon 
who was only Quzſtor to Auguſtus. I ſpeak of one 
Quintus Vitellius, to whom it was proved by a book 
written expreſsly to that end (42), that his anceſtors 
had reigned over all Latium, and that they owed 
their original to Faunus King of the Aborigines, and 
to Vitellia, who had been worſhipped in ſeveral places 
as a goddeſs. Notwithſtanding which, according to 
ſeveral other authors, the Vitellii ſprung from a Freed- 
man, or even from a Cobler (43). It is incredible 
how many families boaſted of an elder date than the 
famous fiege of 'Troy. 'The Glabrio's pretended to 
be deſcended from Eneas (44). The pious Paula 
ſo celebrated in St Jerom's works, gave out that 
ſhe iſſued from Agamemnon; and that Genealogy 


was mentioned in her epitaph written by St Je- 


(45) Hieronym, 


Epiſt. ad Euſto- 


chium Virginem, 
pag. m. 514. 


(46) See Balzac's 
Diſſertations at 
the end of the 
Socrate Cbretien, 
7 ap, 63 „ 64. 

(47) See la Bruy- 
ere's Characters 
in the chapter 
intituled de quel- 


gues uſages, Pag . 


mn. 599. See alſo, 

remark [9], of 
e article BZ O- 

VIUs. , 


of the Vatican church. He had taught Theology at Padua and Rome. 


rom: | 


Scipio quam genuit, Pauli fudere parentes 
Gracchorum Soboles, Agamemnonis inclyta proles 
Hoc jacet in tumulo (45). 


Here lies intomb'd within this place 

A lady of great Scipio's race; 

She from the Pauli and the Gracchi ſprings, 
And from old Agamemnon, King of Kings. 


Syneſius, Biſhop of Cyrene in the beginning of the 


Vth century, ſaid he was deſcended from Hercules, 
and maintained that the archives of Cyrene contained 
ſufficient proofs of this extraction (46). The obſerva- 
tion of theſe things is not uſeleſs ; for it ſhews, that 
our age doth not go beyond the moſt venerable anti- 
quity in this ſort of chimeras (47). Our age affords 
us an example which runs parallel with that of Veſ- 
paſian. Read Naude's words: Cardinal Mazarin, 


nius Macerinus, M. Geganius Macerinus III, which 
© the antient chronicle of Hahander, Panwvinius in his 
Faſti, and the Roman Hiſtorians mention, in the 
* years à Regiſugio XV111. & ab urbe condita CCcv11t. 
* ccexliv. & cccxvii: And that almoſt at the 
* ſame time he threatned a certain Prieſt of Avignon 
named Thomas Bonnet, to ſend him to the Baſtille, 
if, contrary to the ſtrict charge which had been ſe- 
* veral times repeated to him, he publiſhed a Genea- 
* logy or Hiſtory di Caſa Maxzirini, becauſe he ſaid 
* wonderful things of it without any proof, and 
* without ſhewing by ſome authentic records the 
: —_— of many illuſtrious families he ſpoke 
* 

[H] He was too fond of raillery . . . made no ſcruple 
of ufing the moſt obſcene expreſſions . . . to elude the re- 
proaches to which . . . his exactions expoſed him.] Being 
accuſtomed to this in his private condition, it would 
have been very difficult for him to have abſtained 
from it on the throne, for the itch of jeſting is the 
moſt incurable that can poſſibly infect any body. 
However, it is infinitely below the character of a great 


monarch to debaſe himſelf by low jokes as Veſpaſian 


did. Super cœnam autem, & ſemper alias comiſſi- 
mus, multa joco tranſigebat. Erat enim dicacitatis 
< plurime, & ſie ſcurrilis ac ſordidæ, ut ne prætextatis 
gquidem verbis abſtineret. Et tamen nonnulla ejus 
« facetiflima exſtant, in quibus & hoc : Menſtrium 
Florum, conſularem, admonitus ab eo plauſtra po- 
« tius quam phſtra dicenda, die poſtero Flaurum ſalu- 
« tavit. Expugnatus autem a quadam, quaſi amore 
« ſui deperiret, cum productæ pro concubitu ſeſtertia 
« quadraginta donaſſet: admonente diſpenſatore quem- 
admodum ſummam rationibus vellet referri, Veſpa- 
© fiano, inquit, adamato (49). . . . . Maxime tamen 
< dicacitatem in deformibus lucris affectabat, ut invi- 
diam aliqua cavillatione dilueret, transferretque ad 
« fales (50). - - - - At ſupper, and indeed at all other 
© times, he was very free in his converſation, and de- 
© lighted much in jokes, For he was above meaſure 
fond of raillery, and that too of ſuch a low and 
* ſturrilous kind, that he did not even. ſcruple ta make 
* uſe of obſcene words, Nevertheleſs, ſome humorous 
« ſayings of his are ſtill preſerved, and among the reſt 
© this: Being once at a time admoniſhed by Menſtrius 
Florus, a conſular perſon, that he ſhould rather ſay 
« plauſtra than ploſtra, the next day he ſaluted him by 
© the name of Flaurus. At another time having yielded 


curat, pag. 26, 
27. That book” 
was dritter in 


1649. 


(40) Sueton. in 5 
Veſpaſ. cap. xxii. 


(50) Id. ibid, cap. 


xi. 


© to a lady, who pretended to be deſperately in love with 


him, after he had gratified her paſſion, and made her 
* a preſent of forty ſeſtertia, his fleward aſking him how 
he would have that ſum placed in his accounts; Set it 


© doxwn, ſaid he, to the dearly-beloved Velpaſian. . . . 


© Above all, he affected to be witty on thoſe occaſions 


« avhen he made profits out of low and ſordid things; and 
in order to avoid the ſhame of ſuch gains, he turned 
© the matter into à jeſt.” Did he believe theſe railleries 
would make people inſenſible of the oppreſſion of his 
exorbitant exactions? | 


VIGERIUS (Marx) Cardinal of the title of St Mary on the other fide the 


Tyber, was of Savona. He was taken from a monaſtery of Franciſcans, and created 
He was afterwards made Biſhop of Præneſte, and Archprieſt 


Cardinal by Julius II. 


He died on 


the 18th of June 1516, aged ſeventy years, and was buried without an epitaph art 
St Mary's beyond the Tyber (a). He wrote ſeveral books, one of which was to prove 
that Jesus CRHRIST's tunic ought to give place to Longinus's ſpear [A]. 


[4] He aurote ſeveral books, one of which was to 
prove that FESUS CHRIST's tunic ought to 
give place to Longinus's ſpcar.] The occaſion of this 
work is ſingular. Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks, 
having two very precious reliques, viz. the ſeamleſs 
coat of our Saviour, and the ſpear which pierced his 
W the latter to the Pope, and kept the 

"4 Mp 5 


former for himſelf (1). On this occaſion a great dif- 


pute aroſe in Italy, whether the preſent made to the 
Pope was better than that which the Grand Seignior 
reſerved for himſelf. They carefully examined whe- 
ther a Turkiſh Prince had a good taſte in point of 


reliques. Our Vigerius was ordered to make it ap- 


pear, that the Sultan was no nice judge in things of 
6C this 


(a) Taken from 
the Atbenæum 
Romanum, of 

the Jeſuit Au- 
guſtin Oldoini, 


pag. 481. 


(1) See the ar- 
ticle of INNO- 
CENT VIII, 
remark [FI. 


this kind, ſince the ſeamleſs tunic ought to give the 
precedence to the lance. In effect, the ſpear penetra- 
ted to the heart, and was tinctured with the very vital 


blood; but the tunic only touched the external parts. 
Bartholinus mentions this diſpute. Inſedit hæc opinio, 


470 


(2) Thomas Bar- 
tholinus, Diſfler- 
tat. de latere 
Chriſti, pag. 21, 
22. 


Cardinali Senogallienfi in Controverfia quam juſſu æ qua- 
lium ſuorum de præſtantia & dignitate lancee Longini 
Pontifici Romano d Turcarum Imperatore miſſæ, pre tu- 
nica inconſutili, quam ipſe Bajazetes /ibi reſervarat, olim 
ipſe conſcripfit, poſt a Simone Begnio Modruſienſi Epiſ- 
copo per prælum Aſcenſianum iypis divulgatum, Tractatu 
quarto fol. 10. primas lancezx defert, quia non extrema 
ſolum, ut tunica, ſed ſanctiſſimi corporis medium atti- 
git & nobiliflima ; vel forte loca cordis; & ipſum atti- 
git cor; ad quz in morte Chriſti omnis vigor vitalis 
humoris, in exhauſto corpore reliqui, ut ad arcem mu- 


niendam, & ad proprium domicilium fe contulerat : | 


qua forte de cauſa ſanguis defluxit & aqua per lan- 
ceam. Poſtea paucis interjectis: Ferrum autem aqua 
perfuſum eſt; quam de fonte intimi cordis eduxit, 
& de micanti mucrone rubens & ſanguinolentum 
ſpiculum regio ſacerdotalique ſanguine cruentatum 
extitit. 

Calvin had not heard of this preſent of Bajazet, for 
he takes no notice of it in that place where he ob- 
ſerves that the iron point of that lance was actually 
in Hur different places, if we believe the Papiſts (3). 


(3) calvin. In- 
ventaire des Re- 
liques, P. m. 29. 


VIGILANTIU S, Rector of a pariſh in the dioceſe of Barcelona in Spain, 
was by nation a Gaul [A], and lived about the beginning of the Vth century. He 
compoſed ſome books, in which he diſcovered a zeal for religion ; but ſuffering himſelf 


[4] He was by nation a Gaul.) Gennadius aſſerts it 
in expreſs terms (1); but he is thought to be miſtaken 
by ſome who ground their opinion on St Jerom, who 
gives Vigilantius the epithet of Calaguritanus. Fuit 
* ipſe natione Hiſpanus, patria Calaguritanus, ut idem 
8. Hieronymus tradit, ex quo Gennadius redargui- 
„tur (2). - - - He was a Spaniard by nation, of the city 
* of Catahorra, as St Ferom relates, by which Genna- 
But I ſhould rather 
chuſe to juſtify Gennadius from St Jerom's words ; 
for an author, who mentions ſeveral monſters, and 
ſaith particularly that Geryon was born in Spain ; 
(3) Hieronym, 7/iformem Geryonem Hiſpanic prodiderunt (3), - - Spain 
Epiſt. adv. Vi- produced Geryon, that monſter, with three ſhapes, and 
gilant, pag. n. adds, that Gaul alone never had any monſters, 
548, and that it had always abounded with great and elo- 

quent men, but that all of a ſudden Vigilantius aroſe, 

and fought againſt the Spirit of our Lord ; a writer, 

I fay, who places his periods in this manner, would 

he have us believe that this Heretic was born in Spain, 

and not in Gaul? It is certain that if a perſon deſigned 
to ſignify that Vigilantius was a Gaul and not a Spa- 
niard, he would expreſs himſelf like St Jerom. Ca- 
cum deſcribit Virgilius, triformem Geryonem Hiſpanie 
prodiderunt. Sola Gallia monſtra non habuit, ſed viris 
ſemper fortiſſimis, & eloguentiſſimis abundavit. E xortus 
elt ſubito Vigilantius, ſeu verius Dormitantius, qui im- 
mundo ſpiritu pugnet contra Chriſti ſpiritum (4). Another 
paſſage of St Jerom more expreſsly points out Vigilan- 
tius's country, and that ſo exactly, that no room is 
left to doubt that he makes him a native of the coun- 
try which is at preſent called Cominge. © Nimirum 
reſpondet generi ſuo ( Vigilantius) ut qui de latro- 
num & convenarum natus eſt ſemine: quos Cn. 
Pompeius, edomita Hiſpania, & ad triumphum re- 
dire feſtinans de Pyrenæi jugis depoſuit, & in unum 
oppidum congregavit; unde & convenarum urbs 
nomen accepit. Huc uſque latrocinetur contra eccle- 
ſiam Dei, & de Vectonibus, Arrebacis, Celtiberiſ- 
© que deſcendens incurſet Galliarum Eccleſias, por- 
tetque nequaquam vexillum Chriſti, ſed inſigne Dia- 
* boli. Fecit hoc idem Pompeius, etiam in orientis 
« partibus ; ut Cilicibus & Iſauris piratis, latronibuſ- 


(1) Vigilantius 
pre ſby ter natione 
Gallus. Genna- 
dias, de Script, 

Eccleſ. cap. 


X Xx. 


2) Baronius, ad | 
(2) i © dius is proved to be in an error. 
ann. 406, num, is 25 p rror. 
40. 


(4) Id. ibid. 


que ſuperatis, ſui nominis inter Ciliciam & Iſauriam 
conderet civitatem. Sed hæc urbs hodie ſervat ſcita 
majorum, & nullus 1N EA OR Tus eſt Dormitan- 
tius. Galliæ vERNacCULUM HosTEM fuſtt- 
nent, & hominem moti capitis, atque Hippocratis 
vinculis alligandum, ſedentem cernunt in Eccleſia (5). 
- - - Vigilantius behaves in a manner quite ſuitable to 
his pedigree ; ſince he is deſcended from a mixed breed 
of robbers ; whom Cneius Pompey, having ſubdued 
© Spain, and returning with all jpeed to his triumph, 
3 


(J) Id, ibid. Pag. 
551. 


He did not forget that the Turks boaſt of having the 
tunic. His words are (4), Concerning the ſeamleſs 
garment for which lots were caſt, becauſe it was 31, 32. 
* thought very proper to excite the devotion of the 


ignorant, there are ſeveral of them. For at Ar- 
faith he (2), Marco Vigerio Epiſcopo Præneſtina & 


fit, & libellum unum decachordum Chriſtianum prænota- #9 Romano, 


tis, eorumque dignitate (5). 


Cilician and Jſaurian pirates and robbers, he built a 


you to the learned Mr de Marca, who, I believe, 549. 


© hath produced ill men, and an Hiſtorian is always 3½ of March 


NTIUS. 


(4) 1. ibid. pap, 


5 gentueil near Paris, there is one; and another at 
* 'Triers. And if the Bull of St Salvador in Spain 
© ſpeaks truth, the Chriſtians, by their inconſiderate 
zeal, have done worſe than the Infidel ſoldiers. 
For theſe not daring to tear it in pieces, | caſt lots for 
it : But the Chriſtians have divided it in order to 
adore it. Beſides, what anſwer will they make to 
the Turk, who laughs at their folly, and pretends 
it is in his poſſeſſion? But we need not make them 
quarrel with the Turk; let them end the debate 
amongſt themſelves. In the mean while we ſhall be 
excuſed from believing what is ſaid by the one as 
well as the other fide, that we may not favour one 
party more than the other, without being well ap- 
« prized of the matter. For that would be contrary 
to all reaſon.” 

Oldoini mentions the following books of our Vige- (5) Auguft. Ol. 
rius: Apologiam contra Piſanum Conciliabulum ſcrip- doinus, in Athe. 


N a RK K a a a 6 


(12) J 
Valdefit 


nitate | 
cap. ix 


17, Pag 


tum, & alterum de ferro lanceæ, & Chrifti indumen- Peg. 481. 
I omit the liſt of books 6) K 1 0 


doini, ibid. 


not printed (6). 


tO 


* brought down from the tops of the Pyrenean mountains, 
and placed them together in one city, which from thence 
© took it's name (Comminges). Hitherto therefore has 
* Vigilantius, like a robber, harraſſed the Church of 
* GOD; and deſcending from the Veftons, the Arre- 
* baci, and the Celtiberi, made incurfions upon the 
* Churches of Gaul, carrying with him not the ſtandard 
/ Chriſt, but the enſign of the Devil. Pompey did the 
ſame thing in the Eaſt ; for when he had ſubdued the 


(13) Id 
cap. * 
72, P. 


(14) 1 
Bibl. « 
teurs | 
Tom, 1 


158, J 


15) 1 


adverl. 


pag. 1 


city betaueen Cilicia and Iſauria, and called it after 
his own name. But the inhabitants of this city ſtill 
adhere to the maxims of their forefathers, and no Dor- 
mitantius, [that is a name derived from flumbering, 
as Vigilantius 7s from watching] has ever APPEARED 
AMONG THEM. But Gaul entertains a HOME-BRED 
ENEMY, and beholds fitting in the church a man of 
© a difturbed brain, who deſerves to be bound with the 
« fetters of Hippocrates.” But it will be aſked why 
then does he uſe the epithet Calaguritanus, in ſuch 
a manner as diſcovers that he took that word in the 
ſame ſenſe as if he would have expreſſed Quintilian's | 
country (6)? For an anſwer to this difficulty, I refer (6) 14, ibid. pag, 


a aA a a a 8& 


has abſolutely removed it in a diflertation which I 
have not read, nor do any otherwiſe know than by the 
following words of the Abbot de la Roque: As it is 


* no diſhonour for a man to be of a country which (7). Journ! 


Scavans, of the 


_ obliged to ſpeak truth, Mr de Marca, in a diſcourſe 1681, Pag. 120, 
which he wrote concerning the country of Vigilan- Dutch N 
tius, which this monſter. hath diſhonoured by his = —_— 

errors, corrects the blunder which almoſt all Hiſto- Opuſcula, ab- 

rians have committed concerning this Heretic, by bed th: ff 

proving that his birth-place was not Calaguris, a ine in 1651: 

city in Spain, but Calaguri, a village near the city 

of St Bertrand in the dioceſe of Cominge. This is 
what Baronius was ignorant of, and which they 
may certainly correct in Moreri's new Dictionary (7). | 

I ſhall paſs over Hadrian Valeſius's obſervations againſt (9) Or Vetter 

St Jerom, that learned Critic ſhews (8) that this Father 


(8) Hadrian, Va- 
leſius, Notit. 
Galliar. g:. 157 


A a a a aA aA a & a 


(10) as letter 
not allow that the ſame perſon ſhould be deſcended to the Abbot 


in the Nouvelles, 
Ve de la R 


(11) It is Vale. 


ſius's conje ſe; 


that the epithet Calaguritanus might be taken _—_ ubi ſupra. 


id. fag , 


nal des 


of the 


arch 
218, 120, 
tron, in 
af of 
17008 
„ Pub- 
e Ff 
681. 


ian. Va- 
Lotit. 
. 157 


Vettons. 


gl, latter 
Abbot 
of the 
October, 
[t was 
nt2d in 
d then 
Nouvelles, 


one of the viſions of the Prophet Daniel, and vented ſome other trifles, 


12) Jacobus : 
en de Dig- 
nitate Hiſpaniæ, 
cap. ix, num, 


17, Pag · . 204. 


(13) Id. wid. 
cap. xix, num. 


72z pag. 398. 


(14) Du Pin, 
Bibl. des Au- 
teurs Eccleſ. 

Tom, iii, pag. 
158, Dutch Edit. 


(15) Hieron, 


adverſ. Vigilant. 
pag. mn. 5 50. 


16) Hieron. 

Epiſt. ad Ripa- 
rium, Pag. m, 
543» 


(17) Ibid, pa 9 
345» . 


(18) Eructaret 
immundiſſimam 
crapulam. Ihid, 
ompare ith 
tis what L 


e in citat. (5). 


m 4:44 m ̈̊ qMma⅛ä g & . , ee 


| « fits. : 


to be ſeduced by the love of praiſe, and preſuming too much on his ſtrength, and having 
acquired more politeneſs of ſtile [B], than knowledge in the ſcripture, he explained ill 


which they 


placed in the catalogue of hereſies (2). St Jerom refuted him (b). This is what Gen- 
nadius ſaith of him; from whence we may conjecture that he did not altogether approve 
the vehemence with which St Jerom wrote againſt Vigilantius; for one would think, by hæreticrum ne- 
what St Jerom ſays of that prieſt, that he was the moſt accurſed heretic that ever ctlario ponun- 


was [C]. The Proteſtants judge otherwiſe of it, they are perſuaded that Vigilantius ; 


very juſtly condemned vows of celibacy, the uſe of wax-candles at the ſepulchres of 


the martyrs, the honour paid to ſaints, prayers for the dead, and nocturnal aſſemblies * 
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(a; Expoſuit pra- 
vo ingenio ſecun - 
dum viſionem 
Danielis, & alia 


locutus eſt ſrivola 
quæ in catalogo 


ur. Gennadius, 
de Scriptor, Ec- 
leſiaſt. cap. 

XX 


AV, 


for devotion, &c. Several diſorders were committed in thoſe aſſemblies, and at laſt it (5) Tate from 


ſome town in Gaul; for he will not allow Vigilan- 
tius to be a Spaniard : *© Gallus, /aith he (12), a Gen- 
* nadio de ſcript. Eccleſ. dicitur, & quamvis Calagur- 

ritanus a B. Hieronymo nuncietur in princ. adver/us 
Vigilantium, & à Varonio 5. tom. anno 406. & 
Pampilonenſem dicat Mariana de reb. Hiſp. lib. 4. 
c. 20. tamen non Hiſpanum appellant, ſed potius 
videntur Gallum nunciare, cum tunc monſtra Galliz 
naſci hæreticorum dixerint, & potuit eſſe Calagurri- 
tanum aliud oppidum Galliæ, vel ibi preſbyterum 
fuiſſe, ut Barcinonæ, non tamen natum. - - - Gen- 
nadius ſays that he was a Gaul; and tho" St Ferom 
and Baronius give him the epithet of Calaguritanus, 
and Mariana that of Pampilonenſis, yet they do not 
call him a Spaniard, but ſeem rather to ſay that he was 
à Gaul, by ſaying that Gaul did then produce monſters 
of Hereſy. Befides, there may poſſibly have been another 
town in Gaul, which bore that name of Calaguris, 
or he may have been a Preſbyter there as he was at Bar- 
celona, without being born in any of theſe cities” In 
another place he alledges St Jerom declaring that 
Spain never produced any Heretic beſides Priſcillian. 


o 


Regio enim Hiſpana ut B. Hieronymus c. 17. in Eſaiam, 


inquit, monſtra hæreticorum non generavit & unum par- 
tum Priſcilliani ut abortivum & impium pia mater procul 
a ſe abdicavit, pariterque ablegavit (13). 

LB] More politeneſs of ſtile.] For ſo with Mr du 
Pin (14) we may tranſlate the /ingua politus of Genna- 
dius. I obſerve this to the end that we may more clearly 
ſee the difference betwixt St Jerom and Gennadius. 
The former faith that Vigilantius wrote very ill : © Mi- 
ſeruntque libros per fratrem Siſinium quos inter cra- 
© pulam ſtertens evomuit.. . . . Eſt quidem imperitus 
& verbis & ſcientia, & ſermone inconditus, ne vera 
quidem poteſt defendere (15). - - - - They ſent books 
« by Sifinius, which he had ſpewed out in his drunken 
.. He is à man truly ignorant bath of ſtile and 
« matter, and ſo diſagreeable in his diſcourſe that he could 
© nat even defend a good cauſe.” Gennadius, who knew 

what character St Jerom had given him, yet doth not 
ſcruple to acknowledge the polite language of Vigi- 
lantius. He meant, doubtleſs, not that this Heretic 
ſpoke elegantly, and wrote barbarouſly, but that there 
appeared a politeneſs in his writings. He then judges 
quite otherwiſe of him than St Jerom, and ought 
more to be credited ; for when an adverſary refutes a 
man, with that bitterneſs, which clearly appears in 
St Jerom, it is hardly poſſible for him to own that he 
writes well ; he chiefly aims to expoſe him, in all re- 
ſpects, to the readers contempt. | | 

[C] One would think, by what St Ferom ſays of this 
Prieſt, that he was the moſt accurſed Heretic that ever 
ab.] St Jerom calls him Samaritan and Jew, a filthy 
wretch, whoſe tongue ought to be cut out, and a 
furious monſter that ought to be bound. Ais, Vigi- 
lantium, qui naT avTigeada' hoc vocatur nomine, 
nam Dormitantius rectiùs diceretur, os fetidum rurſum 
aperire, & putorem ſpurciſſimum contra ſanctorum mar- 
Hrum proferre religuias; & mos, qui eas ſuſpicimus, 
appellare cinerarios & idololatras, qui mortuorum homi- 
num ofſa weneremur. O infelicem hominem, & omni la- 
crymarum fonte plangendum, qui hæc dicens, non ſe intel. 
ligat efſe Samaritanum, & Fudæum (16), .... O 
precidendam linguam d medicis, immo inſanum curandum 
caput : ut qui loqui neſcit, diſcat aliquando reticere. Ego 
vidi hoc aliquando portentum, teſtimoniis ſcripturarum, 
quaſi vinculis Hippacratis, volui ligare furioſum : ſed abiit, 
exceſſit, evaſit, erupit, & inter Hadrie fluctus, Cotiique 
regis alpes in nos declamando clamavit. Yuidquid enim 
amens loquitur, vociferatio & clamor eft appellandus (17). 


He calls Vigilantius's words a moſt filthy drunken 


vomit (18). He ſaith, in another place, that the con- 
duct of his followers is not ſo much their own action, 


Was 


as that of the Devils which dwell in them. Quales 
nuper ſub Magiſtro cerebroſo in Gallia pullularunt, qui 
bafilicas martyrum declinantes, nos qui ibi orationes ex 
more celebramus, quaſi immundos fugiunt, Hoc autem 
non lam illi faciunt quam habitantes in eis demones, 


| fortitudinem & flagella ſan#i cineris fugientes (19), He 


faith ſo particularly of Vigilantius, Sentio, ſentio, infe- 
liciſfime mortalium, quid doleas, quid timeas. Spiritus 
iſte immundus, qui hac te cogit ſeribere, ſepè hoc wiliſh- 


mo tortus ef} pulvere, immo hoditque torquetur : & qui 


in te plagas diſſimulat, in ceteris confitetur (20). Obſerve 


that Vigilantius's dioceſan acquieſced in his doctrine: 
this St Jerom diſliked, and would have had this 
earthen veſſel broken with an iron rod. Miror ſandtum 
Epiſcopum, in cujus parochia efſe preſbyter dicitur acqui- 
eſcere furori ejus, & non virga Apoftolica, virgague fer- 
rea confringere vas inutile, & tradere in intertium 
carnis, ut ſpiritus ſalvus fiat (21). If theſe invectives 
are very exorbitant, I do not think that St Jerom's 
deſcription of Vigilantius's opinions is leſs ſo. I believe 
he was treated with the ſame injuſtice as the Proteſtants 
are treated. He diſapproved the religious honour paid 
to relics, and therefore he was accuſed of abhorring 
the memory and the dead bones of the martyrs, and 
avoiding their ſepulchres, as places filled with carrion. 


Gennadius, ibid, 


(19) Idem, in 
Iſaiam, cap. 
Ixxv. Apud Ba- 
ron, ad ann. 


406, aum, 43% 


(20) Idem, Epiſt. 
ady. Vigilant. 


Page 558, 559» 


* e RF 
ere 7 411 


(21) Idem, Epiſt. 
ad Riparium, 
Pag. 545» 


But who is ignorant of the difference betwixt hating 


an object, and refuſing to pay religious worſhip to it ? 
cannot believe that Vigilantius's opinions concerning 


he contented himſelf with aſſerting that marriage ought 
not to be forbidden to Eccleſiaſtics, and that they 
ought not to engage in vows of continence. To render 
this doctrine odious, it was given out that he con- 
demned and deteſted celibacy, and looked on thoſe as 
incapable of the Priefthood who had no wife. This 
falſe gloſs was yet further improved ; it was affirmed, 
that, according to Vigilantius, inconteſtable proofs of 
a conſummated and fruitful marriage, ought to be 


given to qualify a perſon for ordination, and that no 


man ought to preſent himſelf to be ordained without 
being attended by a wife big with child, or who car- 
ried one in her arms. 'There is no appearance that he 
either taught or cauſed to be practiſed ſuch fooleries as 
theſe. What judgment then would you have us form 
of the ſincerity of St Jerom, or of thoſe accuſers who 


celibacy, were what they are repreſented. Undoubtedly 


informed him concerning this Heretic? Conſider very 


well the words of that holy doctor. Proh nefas. 
* Epiſcopos ſui ſceleris dicitur habere conſortes ( Vigi- 
lantius); fi tamen Epiſcopi nominandi ſunt, qui non 
ordinant diaconos, niſi priùs uxores duxermt, nulli 
ccœlibi credentes pudicitiam, imo oſtendentes quam 
ſanctè vivant, qui male de omnibus ſuſpicantur. Et 
niſi prægnantes uxores viderint Clericorum, infanteſ- 
que de ulnis matrum vagientes, Chriſti ſacramenta 
non tribuunt (22). - - O fame ! They ſay Vigilan- 
tius has Biſhops who are accomplices of his crime; if, 
indeed, ſuch perſons deſerve the name of Biſhops, who 
refuſe to ordain Deacons, unleſs they be firſt married ; 
© believing that no ſingle man can be chaſte, and plainly 
* ſhewing what holy lives they themſelves lead who have 
«* ſuch a bad opinion of every body elſe. And unleſs a 
* Clergyman can produce his wife big with child, or 
* having one or two in her arms, theſe people will not 
* give him the ſacraments of CHRIST, He repeats 
the ſame thing at the end of his book. Tota node wigi- 
labo, & faciis illius, immò diſcipulis, vel magiſtris, qui 
niſi tumentes uteros viderint feminarum, maritos earum 
Chriſti miniſterio arbitrantur indignos (23). If theſe 
tales had been ſtretched a little farther, Vigilantius 
would have been accuſed of a diſcipline which revived 
the jus trium liberorum, -- the privilege of thoſe who 
had three children, in favour of the Eccleſiaſtics, I 
mean which allowed exemptions and privileges to the 


Clergy 


A 


a4 a 6a; 2a; 6 


(22) Hieron, adv. 
Vigilant. pag. m. 
549. 


(23) Id. ib. fag. 
564. 
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e) See the laſt 


remark, 


(4) Hieron, 
Epiſt, Ixxv. 


VIGILANTIUS 


was thought neceſſary to do as Vigilantius adviſed [D]; to ſuppreſs thoſe aſſemblies, and 
to give another form to that ſort of devotion. 


The ardour which St Jerom ſhewed, was 


perhaps intermixed with ſome perſonal reſentment z for Vigilantius had traduced him as 


a favourer of Origen, 


and this was at the inſtigation of Ruffinus [E]. 


He had diſco- 


vered ſeveral marks of eſteem for Vigilantius, whom Paulinus had recommended to 


him (c). 


This was when Vigilantius made a voyage to Jeruſalem. An earthquake 


which happened whilſt he was in the Holy Land, ſo much affrighted him, that he imme- 


diately run ſtark naked to a church for ſhelter [FJ]. 


Leaving this country he took a view 


of Egypt (d), and when he returned into the weſt, he ſowed his opinions amongſt the 


Clergy whoſe wives were fruitful. They would have 
aſſerted, that the laws of his diſcipline aſſigned the belt 
biſhoprics and benefices not to the moſt virtuous and 
learned, but to thoſe who had moſt children. They 
would have ſaid that he ſubjected thoſe Clergymen to 
canonical penalties, who could not ſhew any heirs of 
their bodies. They would have maintained that even 
with regard to the laity, all the antient rules of Paga- 
niſm were revived, which annezed a ſort of real damage 
and ſcandal to celibacy. They would have publiſhed 
a hundred more extravagancies of this nature. 

[D] Several fins were committed in thoſe aſſemblies, 
and at laft it was found neceſſary to do as Vigilantius 
adviſed.) In thoſe times it was cuſtomary to paſs whole 
nights in the churches on occaſion of the celebration 
of certain feſtivals. The youth applied theſe opportu- 
nities to amorous ends, and ſeveral women were here- 
by debauched, which had not been poſſible if they 
had ſtaid at home. It is then certain that Vigilantius 
juſtly condemned thoſe nocturnal aſſemblies, which af- 
forded ſo many tempting opportunities to ſin. See 
what I have ſaid in the remark [D] of the article 
THESMOPHORIA. St Jerom doth not deny 
that theſe meetings were attended with ſeveral diſor- 
ders, but he aſſerts that this ought not to interrupt 
the frequency of their celebration : he alledges that 
thoſe who perverted theſe opportunities to ſinful pur- 
Poſes, would without them find means to defile them- 
ſelves ; that people are more careful to take hold of 
occaſions which very ſeldom offer themſelves ; and that 
the Eafter-eves were not exempt from this leudneſs, 
and conſequently ought to be aboliſhed, if his adver- 
ſary's reaſons were juſt. But that after all, tho' wicked 
men abuſe good things, it does not follow that the uſe 
of them ought to be aboliſhed. His words are : Error 
autem & culpa juwenum, viliſſimarumgut mulierum, qui 
per noctem ſpe deprehenditur, non eft religioſis hominibus 
imputandus; quia & in wigiliis Paſche tale quid fiert 
plerumque convincitur : & tamen paucorum culpa non 


prejudicat religioni ; qui & abſque vigiliis poſſunt errare 


vel in ſuis, vel in alienis domibus. Apoſtolorum fidem 


(24) Id. ibid, pag. 


557, 558. 
(25) See the ar- 


ticle THEM O- 


PHORIA, citat, 
(37)- 


(26) See the 
Ixivth Epiſtle of 


St Avguſtin, 


He ſays, chap. 
Xxvii, of the 
viiith book, de 
Civitate Dei, 
that the viſeſt 
people did not 
carry their ſuppers 
to the churches 
of the Martyrs. 
See alſo the ſe- 
cond chapter of 
the ſixth book 
of his Conſeſ- 
ſions, and St 
Ambroſe, 1th, de 
Helia S Fejuns, 


cap. XV11, 


(27) Baronius, 
ad ann 40b, 
NUM, 41, ex 
Hieronymi Apo- 
logia II. 


Judæ proditio non deſtruxit. Et noſtras ergo vigilias 
malæ aliorum vigilia non deftruent : quin potius pudicitiæ 
vigilare cogantur, qui libidini dormiunt. Quod enim fe- 
ciſſe bonum eſt, non poteſt malum eſſe, fi frequenter fiat: 
aut, fi aligua culpa vitanda eſt, non ex eo, quod ſæpò, ſed 
ex eo, quod fit aliquands, culpabile eſt. Non vigilemus 
itaque diebus Paſchæ; ne expefttata diu adulterorum 
deſideria compleantur 3 ne occaſionem peccandi uxor inve- 
niat, ne maritali non poſſit recludi clave. Ardentius ap- 
petitur, quidguid eft rarius (24). It would be very eaſy 
to ſhew the ſophiſtry in every one of 'St Jerom's argu- 
ments, but it is ſufficient for me to fay that the event 
refuted him, and juſtified Vigilantius ; for theſe noctur- 
nal aſſemblies were at laſt aboliſhed, to put a ſtop to 
the impurities there committed (25). The reader may 


here remember the mandate which the Archbiſhop of 


Paris publiſhed in the year 1697, to remedy a like 
abuſe. Let us occaſionally obſerve that the aſſemblies 
of the Faithful in the churches of the martyrs were ex- 
poſed to another inconvenience ; the Chriſtians brought 
with them wherewithal to make good chear, and made 
themſelves drunk. This abuſe prevailed ftill in Africa 
in St Auguſtin's time (26); but that cuſtom had been 
then aboliſhed in ſeveral places : men are ſo corrupt 
that even the exerciſe of devotion itſelf is perverted to 
an occaſion of evil. 

[FE] Vigilantius had traduced him as a favourer of 
Origen, and this was at the infligation of Ruffinus.] 
The proofs of all this are to be found in Baronius : 
You will there ſee that Ruffinus being at Jeruſalem, 
inſtigated Vigilantius againſt St Jerom (27). You 
will there find that after Vigilantius's departure from 
Paleſtine, he traduced St Jerom in all places. Di- 


Gauls, 


© miſiſti Ægyptum & cunQas provincias reliquiſti in 
quibus ſectam tuam libera plerique fronte defendunt, 
& elegiſti me ad inſectandum qui omnia contra Ec- 
cleſiam dogmata reprehendo, & publica vece con- 
* demno (28). - - - - You have left Egypt and all the 
* other provinces where your ſect is openly embraced by 
* moſt people; and you have choſen to perſecute me, who 
* diſapprove and publickly , condemn all ſuch doctrines as 
are contrary to the tenets of the church.“ You will 
there find that this ſect of Vigilantius has no relation 
to the particular opinions, which he did afterwards 
Publiſh in Gaul, but to the calumnies he diſperſed 
againſt St Jerom, whom he accuſed of Origeniſm, 
to impute to him an inconſiſtent conduct (29), 
and a way of proceeding very common among zea- 
lots, who condemn in their neighbour what they are 
themſelves guilty of. You will there beſides find that 
this holy Father denies that he accuſed Vigilan- 
tius of Hereſy. 
in ſe concitantem, ipſemet Hieronymus hze ait“: 
In Vigilantii nomine quid ſomnies, neſcio. Ubi enim 
eum ſcripfi heretics apud Alexandriam communione 
maculatum: Da librum, profer epiftolam ; nuſquam 
omnino reperies; & inferius ; Ego in Vigilantio tibi re- 
ſpondi. Eadem enim accuſabat, gue tu poſtea & ami- 
cus laudas, & inimicus accuſas. Nimirum quod ille 
diceret ſanctum Hieronymum Origenis errores ſe- 
Etari 3 nam ſubdit : Scio d quo illius contra me rabies 
concitata fit, novi cuniculos tuos. Hæc Sanctus Hie- 
ronymus. Agebat enim id aſtute Ruffinus, ut eſſet 
qui Origenis hæreſis accuſaret Hieronymum, qui ip- 
ſum Ruffinum & alios omnes Origeniſtas ejuſdem O- 
rigenis errorum inſimularet; ipſumque talionis pce- 
nam ſubire cogeret, ut quem in Origeniſtas ipſe 
gladium exacuerat, in ſua ſe præcordia convertiſſe 
non 1gnoraret (30). - - - - - Wherefore St Ferom him- 
ſelf makes this anſwer to Ruffinus, who had ſtirred 
up Vigilantius againſt him. As touching Vigilan- 
tius, /ays he, I do not know what you dream of. 
For where did J write that he was ſtained with an 
Heretical communion at Alexandria: Shew the 
book, produce the letter; you will no where find 
any ſuch thing; and a little after, In anſwering 
Vigilantius I have anſwered you. For he accuſed 
me of the ſame things, which you afterwards praiſed 
as a friend, and now blame as an enemy. This 
relates to his ſaying, that St Ferom followed the errors 
of Origen ; for he ſubjoins: I know by whom his 
rage has been ſtirred up againſt me, I am acquainted 
with your undermining arts. Thus St Ferom. For 
Ruffinus cunningly endeavoured to get St Ferom accuſed 
of Origin's Hereſy, becauſe he had charged Ruffinus 
and all the other followers of Origen with the ſame 
errors. He did this by way of retaliation, and 10 
make him ſenſible that he had turned upon himſelf the 
* ſword which he had whetted againſt others. I have 
cited (31) a paſſage in which St Jerom complains, 
that Vigilantius had traduced him between the A- 
driatic ſea and the Alps. From all which let us con- 
clude, that it was poſſible a perfonal reſentment 
1 enflame the zeal which he ſhewed for the 
truth. | | | 
[F] He immediately run flark-naked into a church for 
/helter.)] St Jerom reproaches him with this fear, and 
the diſcovery of his nakedneſs to the eyes of the faith- 
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(28) Hieronym, 
Epiſt. Ixxy, apud 
Baron, 207d. 
num. 42. 


(29) St Jerome 
very much in- 
veighed againſt 
the Origeniſts, 


* Unde adverſus Ruffinum, illum 


* Hieron, Apo- 


g. 24 


(30) Baronius, 
ubi ſupra. 


(31) In the re⸗ 
mark [C], ci 
tation (17). 


ful. In hac provincia cùm ſubitus terre motus, 


noctis medio omnes de ſomno excitaſſet, tu pruden- 
tiſſimus & ſapientiſſimus mortalium, nudus orabas, 
& reſerebas nobis Adam & Evam de paradiſo. Et 
illi quidem apertis oculis erubuerunt, nudos ſe eſſe 


tunica, & fide nudus, ſubitoque timore perterritus, 
& aliquid habens nocturnæ crapulz, ſanctorum ocu- 


6 
o 
= 
© cernentes, & verenda texerunt arborum foliis; tu & 
c 
U 


lis obſcœnam partem corporis ingerebas, ut tuam 
d « indicares 


ad verſ. 
pat. m 


* Pla 


340 
ubi { 


525 


onym. 
V, apud 


its 


nius, 


ne re- 


], ei- 
) 


( 2) Hieron. 
adverſ. Vigilant. 


pag. u. 559 


33) See the ar- 
le VERGE- 
RUS, remark 
[El. 


4 P{alm. xcv. 


(34) Baronius, 


ubi ſupra, num, 


$2, pap, m. 330. 


Gauls. 
quaſhed it; the irruption, I mean, which the Barbarians made not long after into that 
country, and of which the errors of this heretic were the cauſe, if we believe 
the Eccleſiaſtical Annaliſt [G J. I have only two faults to charge Mr Moreri with [HI. 


© jindicares prudentiam (32). - - In that province 
© ewhen an earthquake had awaked every body at mid- 
« night, you, that you might prove yourſelf to be the wiſeſt 
© of all men, qawere ſeen to pray flark-naked, and reſem- 
« bled Adam and Ewe in Paradiſe. But they, when 
« their eyes avere opened, bluſped to ſee themſelves naked, 
© and covered their ſhame with the leaves of a tree; 
© aubereas you, ſtripped of your cloaths and faith, flruck 
« with a fudden fear, and having not quite ſlept out 
« your debauch over night, expoſed your obſcene parts to 
« the eyes of the faithful, that you might thereby ſhew 
« your prudence, Obſerve, that he continually, as well 
as here, accuſes him of being a drunkard. 

[G] The errors of this Heretic were the cauſe, if we 
believe the Eceleſiaſtical Aunaliſt.] I mean Baronius. 
He and an hundred other famous writers have made it 
a common place to aſſign Hereſies as the cauſe of the 
heavy ſtrokes of Divine Juſtice; I mean thoſe ſtrokes 
which indifferently fall upon the followers of error, 
and the oppoſers of it: for example, the misfortunes 


with which Gaul was oppreſſed, gave no more quarter 


to the orthodox than to the diſciples of Vigilantius. 
All parties pleaſe themſelves with this common-place, 
without remembring that the Pagans made uſe of it 
againſt the primitive Chriſtians (33). However we 
{hall cite Baronius's words: they inform us that St je- 


rom's books did not ſilence the followers of Vigilan- 


tius: it was neceſſary that Gop ſhould make uſe of 
other means to repreſs this Hereſy. © Porro quod 
* poithac filuerit infamis hæreſis, nec amplius ad 
* multa ſæcula audita fuerit : haud ſcias brevem illam 
Hieronymi ſcriptionem eſſe veritam, ut caput tollere 
* amplius auſa non fuerit. 
© hzreticoram, ut victi cedere ſciant, & dent manus 
« ratione convicti: ſed proſtrati licet, pertinaciori au- 
* dacia ſurgant, reſtituantque acriora certamina. Sed 
unde accidit ut fileret? audi: * Terribilis Deus in 
* confiliis ſuper filios hominum, vocavit gentes ab extre- 
mis terrz : immiſitque in Gallias, in eamque potiſ- 
ſimum partem graflari ſivit, in qua hæreſis nefanda 
« plantata eſt : adeo ut ſub barbarico gladio magis de 
vita tuenda contendere, quam de dogmatibus licuerit 
« diſputare. Creduntur autem è barbaris illi eſſe ſub- 
lati, quorum nulla umquam fuit poſtea vox audita. 
Ecce tibi quod ſoleant vehere ſecum, vel poſt ſe du- 
* cere hæreſes, clades nimirùm provinciarum ; quod 
multis exemplis ſæpe omnibus ſæculis, & hoc ipſo 
infeliciùs contigit demonſtrari (34) - 1f you ask 
* how that infamous Hereſy came to be ſuppreſſed, and 
not to be heard of again for many ages, know that it 
ewas not the ſhort confutation of St Ferom which fright- 
ned it from lifting up its head any more. For ſuch is the 
nature of Heretics, that they will not yield when they 
are overcome, nor ſubmit to the conviction of reaſon ; 
but after they are thrown down, they will riſe again 
avith greater preſumption and obſtinacy, and renew a 
Harper engagement. How then came it to be ſuppreſ- 
« /ed? The Lord who is a great Gop, and a great 
«* King above all gods, called in the nations from the ex- 
tremities of the earth, and ſuffered them to rawage 
Gaul, chieſiy that part of it where this abominable He- 
refy had taken root, ſo that now it was more neceſſary 
for them to defend their lives from the feword of the 
Barbarians, than to diſpute about the articles of Faith. 
It is believed that they were entirely deſtroyed by the 
Barbarians, ſo that their voice was never heard after- 
awards, Theſe are the uſual attendants or conſequences 
of Hereſies, viz. the ruin and devaſtation of provinces. 
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in none more than in the preſent. Could not Vigi- 


lantius's friends aſſert, that the Gauls were thus af- 
flicted, becauſe they did not embrace the truths which 
he declared to them? What anſwer could an adver- 
ſary make to them? He would be obliged to come to 
this theſis? I am in the right, and you are in the wrong. 
But will not every one make uſe of this language ? 
Has not one as much right as another to beg the 


queſtion, if ſuch a thing be once allowed? Nothing is 
then more frivolous than Baronius's reflexions. 


LH] I have only two faults to charge Mr Moreri with.) 
The firſt is, that he ſaith that Se Paulinus entertained 


Vigilantius when fick at Barcelona, He here miſtakes 


V OL. 


VIGILANTIUS. 


His ſect was of no very long continuance ; the irruption of the barbarous nations 


Non enim ea eſt natura 


Many examples are to be found of this in all ages, but 


the place. For St Paulinus's words as cited by Baro- 
nius are (35): Vigilantius quoque noſter in Campa- 
nia, & antequam ad nos veniret, & poſtquam per- 
* venit vi febrium laboravit, & ægritudini noſtræ qui 
* & ipſe ſociale membrum erat, ſalativo (36) dolore 
< compaſſus eſt, - - - - Our friend Vigilantius had a 
fewer in Campania, both before and after his coming 
* to me. Thus did he ſympathize with me in my ſich- 
* neſs by a ſocial affliftion,” We do not find there, 
that St Paulinus entertained Vigilantius : we are only 
informed that they were both ſick at the ſame time. 
I am nevertheleſs willing to believe that St Paulinus 
received him with great reſpe& and kindneſs. His 
goodneſs, civility, and piety, perſuade me to it ; and 


beſides, he had a great eſteem for Vigilantius, and had 


been very intimate with him at Barcelona (37). He 
recommended him to St Jerom ; and his letter proved 
effectual, as appears by . theſe words of the anſwer, 
* S. Vigilantium Preſbyterum qua aviditate ſuſceperim, 
< melius eſt ut ipſius verbis quam meis diſcas lite- 
* Tis (38). - - - - 1t is better that you ſhould be informed 
* by his own words, than by my letter of the fondneſs 
© with which I received the Preſbyter Vigilantius.” 
St Jerom gave credit to the teſtimonial in favour of 
Vigilantius, contained in the letter of recommendation. 
But ſome time after writing againſt him, he ſaid that 
he repented of the credit he had given to Paulinus's 
teſtimonial. We ſhall cite this paſſage ſomewhat at 
length: © Credidi ſancti preſbyteri Paulini Epiſtolis, 
* & illus ſuper nomine tuo non putavi errare judicium. 
Et licet ſtatim accepta epiſtola, 47v/2871To! ſermo- 
nem tuum intelligerem : tamen ruſticitatem & ſimpli- 
citatem magis in te arbitrabar, quam vecordiam. 
Nec reprehendo ſanctum virum: maluit enim apud 
me diſſimulare quod noverat, quam portitorem clien- 
tulum ſuis litteris accuſare. Sed memetipſum arguo, 
qui alterius potiùs acquievi quàm meo judicio; & 
oculis aliud cernentibus, aliud ſchedulæ credidi, quam 
videbam (39). - - - - 1 gave credit to the letter of the 
Holy Preſbyter Paulinus, and had no notion of his being 
miſtaken in the character which he gave of you. And 
although immediately after the receipt of his letter 1 
perceived the confuſion and incoherency of your diſcourſe, 
1 nevertheleſs did not ſo much impute it to the bagneſs 
of your heart as to a clowniſh ſimplicity. Neither 
did I find fault with the holy man for rather chuſing 
* to paſs by what he knew than to accuſe his client the 
* bearer. But I am angry with myſelf for having truſted 


c 


les to my own judsment than to that of another, and 


for having believed a letter rather than my own eyes.” 
Moreri's ſecond fault is ſaying that Vigilantius called 
the miracles wrought at the tombs of the holy martyrs, 
illuſions. This is calumniating Vigilantius, and I ad- 
mire that Baronius hath advanced ſuch a calumny, 
ſince he needed only to conſider the words he cites of 
St Jerom, to be informed that it was falſe. © Idem 
* nebulo reſpuens ſanftorum reliquias addebat illud 
* horrendum dictu, ſigna apud eas fieri ſolita, dæmo- 
© num eſſe præſtigias (40). - - - - That willain, rejecting 

the reliques of the ſaints, adds this horrible expreſſion, 
viz. that the miracles uſually wrought by them avere 
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(35) Paulinus, 
Epiſt. i. ad Se- 
verum, apud 
Baron. ubi ſupra, 


num. 40, Po 324 


(36) In ſome 
manuſcripts it is 
ſocio. 


(37) Baronius, 
ubi ſupra, 


(38) Hieronym. 
Epiſt. xiii, apud 
Baron, ibid. 


(39) Iden, Epiſt. 
Ixxv, apud eumd. 
Baronium, ibid. 
nu m. 41, pag. 
324, 325. 


(40) Baronius, | 
ibid. num, 50, 


Pag. 329. 


diabolical illufions.” This is Baronius's enormous ac- | 


cuſation levelled at this Heretic, and ſee how he proves 


it, © Nifi forte in morem Gentilium, impiorumque 
Porphyrii & Eunomii has præſtigias demonum eſſe 
* contingas (41). - - - - Unleſs perhaps after the example 
© of the Heathens, and of ſuch wicked fellows as Porphy- 
* rius and Eunomius, you pretend that they avere diabo- 
* lical illuſions. It is clear that theſe words of St Je- 


rom ſhew that Vigilantius did not call the miracles 


wrought at the tombs of the martyrs, diabolical delu- 


(41) Hieron, 
adv. Vigilant. 
apud Baron. ib. 


ſions. St Jerom would not have expreſſed himſelf as 


he did, if he had found either in the book of his ad- 
verſary, or in the letters againſt him, what Baronius 
imputes to this pretended Hereſiarch. He would have 
refuted it as a politive opinion of Vigilantius, and not 
as a ſubterfuge to which he ſuppoſed he might have 
recourſe. When one anticipates an objection, when 
one ſpeaks thus to one's adverſary, perhaps you will 
alledge ſuch a thing, how do I know that you will not 
affirm as the Heathens did, &fc. it is certain that the 
adverſary hath ſaid no ſuch thing. Obſerve, that Ba- 


6 D ronius's 


* 


42) Lindanus, 
in Dubitantii 
Dialoge II, pag, 
. 207. 


(1) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. aux 
Memoires de Ca- 
ſtelnau, Tom. ti, 


Fag. 303. 


fs). Andr. Schot- - 


tus, Bibl. Hif- 
pan. Pag. 265. 


(5) Elſſius, En- 


comiaſtic. Au- 


guſtin. pag. 426. 


(c) In the re- 
mark [C], of 
the article HY - 
PERIUS. 


(aA) Elflius, ubi 
ſupra. 


{a) Theod. de 
Beze, Hiſt. Ec- 


cleſiaſt. liur. ii, 


fag. 158. 
(6) 1d. ibid. 


{c ) Id. ibid, 


** 


(1) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. du Calvi- 
niſme, liur. ii, 
pag. 109, Dutch 
£dit, | 


(2) Du Verier, 
Bibl. Frang. Pag. 
909. 


3) La Croix du 
Maine, Bbl. 


Frang. Pag. 342. 


(4) Jean de Leri, 
Hiſt. d'un 
Voiage fait au 
Ereſil. . v., 
Peg. m. 58. 


many, of which he was Vicar-General 
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ronius's calumny is to be found in many authors. 
Lindanus had already advanced it. I cite him to 
ſhew his want of judgment. Porphyrius, Euno- 
* mius, Euſtathius, Vigilantius, aliique Hagiomaſti- 
ges ſanctorum miracula ajebant eſſe dæmonum præ- 
© ſtigias (42). - - - - Porphyrius, Eunomius, Euſtathius, 
* Vigilantius, and other defamers of holy things ſaid 


VILLAMARINI, (IsaBELLA) wife of the prince of Salerno. 
remark B in the article CAPYCIUS. 


OT N ** " . 
l _ e * an 
r r , 
© 4 . : we. + n 4 


© that the miracles of the ſaints were diabolical ill4- , 

© fons.) Prateolus adopts this whole paſſage (4.3), as 1 3 Ptstechz, 
doth the Jeſuit Gaulterius (44) upon the authority of n 
Prateolus. But what more ſur prizes me is, to ſee that ; 
Mr Godeau has aſſerted this calumny (45). Mr Mo- (44) In Tay, 
reri took it from him. „ 
(45) Godeau, 
Hüſtoire de IE. 


See the glife, dau. 400. 


Pag. if, 514 


VILLARE AL (E MANUEL FERNANDES) the Plagiary author of a book, 
which procured him a penſion from Cardinal Richelieu, was burnt at Liſbon for 


Judaiſm [4]. 


He had been Conſul for the Portugueſe nation at Roüen; and wrote a 


book againſt Caramuel whilſt he was in that poſt. 


[A] The Plagiary author . . . . was burnt . . . . fir 
Fudaiſm.] All theſe particulars I learn from Mr Le 
Laboureur : he relates them immediately after an ob- 
ſervation which he had made againſt the Genealogiſts, 
who publiſhed, that Cardinal Richelieu was deſcended 
from the marriage of Guyonne de Laval with Frances 
du Pleſſis. He proves it a falſity, and conſequently, 
adds he (1), the avhole book ought to be ſuppreſſed, which 
aba, written in Spaniſh by a Portugueſe named Ville- 
Real, afterwards burnt for Fudaiſm at Liſbon; a fa- 
mous Plagiary, who copied it from du Cheſne, in order to 
make Cardinal Richelieu deſcend by the alliance of Laval, 
from the Kings of Caſtile and Portugal, for which ſer- 


vice he enjoyed a good penſion. I wonder that Don 

Nicolas Antonio faith nothing concerning the tragicel 

death of this author; he only gives the titles of the (2) Nis! 

two pieces mentioned in the text of this article, and nius, Bib. * 
obſerves that they were written whilſt the author was tor. Hiſp. J. 
Conſul for the Portugueſe merchants at Rowen (2). The £22: 267, 
firſt of theſe books is intituled, E/ Politico Chriſtians, | 

o Diſcorſo Politico de la Vida y Acciones del Cardinal de (3) mW 285 
Richelieu (3): and the other, Anti-Caramuel (4), 5 — _— 
Defenſa de! Manifeſto del Reino de Portugal. See the Paris in 164,, 
Anti's of Mr Baillet (5). | in 4to. Id. 14d. 


(4) It was printed at Paris, in 1643. Id. ib. (5) In Tom. vi, Art, cxvii. & , 
in the edition of the Jugemens des Sgavans, of Baillet, in 1725, in Wd 


VILLAVICENTIUS (Lawzzxct) a Monk of the order of St Au- 


guſtin, and preacher to Philip II, King of Spain, was born at Xerez in Andaluſia, He 
continued a long time in the Low-Countries, and took his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at Louvain, before he was called to the court, in order to be preacher to the King 
of Spain (a). In the year 1561 he made his laſt viſit of the province of the Lower Ger- 


(b). We have already ſpoken (c) of ſome 


of his writings, which coſt him only the trouble of ſtriking out of the works of other 
authors, what did not favour enough of Catholiciſm. We are not certain that he had 
even ſuch a ſhare as this, in all the other works attributed to him. He flouriſhed until 


the year 1581 (ah. 


VILLEGAIGNON (NicnorLtas Durand pt) a Knight of Malta, a native 
of Provins in Brie (a), ſerved a long time in the gallies, and was in ſeveral naval 
expeditions, ſo that having beſides ſome learning A], he rendered himſelf conſi- 
derable as a perſon of merit, and was promoted to the vice-admiralty of Bretagne, 


in the reign of Henry II (6). 


He quarrelled with the governor of the caſtle of 


Breſt, and fearing the conſequences of this difference (c), he thought of an enterprize, 
which frequently ſerves for an epiſode in controverſial books, and which has not 


been forgot by Mr Maimbourg [B]. 


He reſolved to eſtabliſh a colony in Braſil, and 


knowing that Admiral de Colligni favoured the Reformed religion, he gave him to un- 
derſtand that his deſign was to advance the kingdom of God 1n that country, and procure 


[A] Having beſides ſome learning. ] This is pret- 
ty rare in perſons of his condition, he was very 
well verſed in polite literature, as appears by the 
fine deſcription he wrote in Latin of the unfortunate 
Algerine expedition, in which he was wounded, in 
the ſervice of Charles V who was then at peace 
with France (1). Mr Maimbourg adds in the mar- 
gin, that this deſcription is inſerted in the ſecond 
tome of the hiſtorical pieces which Schardius hath 
collected. He might have told us that it was printed 
by itſelf at Straſbourg in the year 1542, in 8vo (2). 
His treatiſe de Bello Melitenſi & ejus eventu Francis 
in poſito, was printed at Paris by Robert Stephens in 
the year 1553, in 4to. La Croix du Maine faith that 
the ſame piece was printed in French, in the ſame 
place and year, by Charles Stephens (3). I ſhall ſay 
ſomething below concerning Villegaignon's controver- 
fial works. John de Leri tells us: That he newer 
heard a man talk better concerning religion, and a Chri- 
tian Reformation than he did then (q). . 
[B] Which has not been forgot by Mr Maimbourg. 
What he ſays of it in the ſecond book of his Hiſtory 
of Calviniſm, hath been followed by the Continuator 
of Moreri. I might then have a very particular 
right to examine it, but I muſt own that the Continu- 
ator hath taken nothing which I deſire to contradict. 
I ſhall only obſerve, 1. That in the Dutch editions 
I 


A „ A «aA =o „ 


a refuge 


they have been in the wrong to change the date of 
1557 into 1558, concerning the arrival of the Ge- 
nevois at the iſle of Colligni. 2. That Moreri had no 
reaſon to ſay that Villegaignon did not return into 
the Romiſh communion till after he came back into 
France. But to come to Mr Maimbourg : his firſt 
falſity is ſaying that there was alſo a diviſion betwixt 
the Proteflants, and even amongſi the miniflers them- : 
ſelves (5) ; for, adds he, ſome would bave the Lord's (5) Men : 
Supper adminiſtred in the Romiſh way, as Jeſus Chriſt — . 
had inſtituted it, auith unleawened bread; and others Jr 
affirmed that it ought to be celebrated in the Greek man- 
ner with leavened bread. The former qvere for retain- 
ing the ceremonies of the Catholic church, and the other 
rejecting them as ſuperſtitious. He cites the eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory of the Reformed Churches, and that alone 
confounds him ; for we find there that it was only 
Villegaignon and a Student of Sorbonne. who raifed 
the diſpute. © A perſon named John Contat, a Stu- 
dent of Sorbonne, ſecretly aſpiring after I know not 
what epiſcopal dignity as fantaſtical as Villegaignon's 
* kingdom, came on the day appointed for the cele- 
© bration of the Lord's Supper, and aſked where the ſa- 
* cerdotal habits were, and began to diſpute concern- 
ing unleavened bread, which he ſaid was neceſſary, 
Has well as to mix water with the wine, and other 
© ſuch like objections he raiſed. Nevertheleſs the Sa- 
* crament 
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. Pap, 160. 


VILLEGAIGNON. 


a refuge for the faithful who were perſecuted in France, The Admiral with his accuſtomed 
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prudence concealed this excellent motive from Henry II, and only repreſenting this 


2 It ibid. 
. 159+ 


II. ibid. 


0 according to tude (J). 


1-113 relation, 


$3. 
in MI. 


enterprize on the ſide of the advantages it might bring to his kingdom, obtained two 
large ſhips well equipped for Villegaignon ; beſides the ſum of ten thouſand livres (d). (% Jen  Leri, 


This knight embarked on the 15th of July 1555 (e), and in the month of November 1 
following arrived at the mouth of the river Ganabara, in the 23d degree of ſouth lati- Brefil, pag. 4. 


He endeavoured to ſettle his colony in the Continent, but ſeveral reaſons en- „ , . 
nds gaged him to retire into an ifle (g), which he called Colligni in honour of the Admi- 


the preface. 


ral (5). He appeared extraordinary zealous for the Reformed religion (i), for moſt of (Bb) Bess, ubi 


thoſe who followed him were Proteſtants, and were only induced to make this voyage by tupra. Len, c. 
the hopes which he had given them of promoting the work of God, and procuring for P.. 88. 
them that liberty of conſcience which Henry II deprived them of. He wrote to the (i) Len, ch. , 
Church of Geneva by the returning ſhips, to deſire ſome miniſters and other perſons, who PE. 2, © . 


might ſucceſsfully labour in the inſtruction of the ſavages (&). 


His letter being read, +) 18. ibid. 


they firſt of all gave thanks to God for the amplification of Chris kingdom in ſuch a diſtant Peg d. 
country, and afterwards choſe two minifters, Peter Richter, and William Chartier, who 7) Iba. 5. 5. 


with ſome other perſons proper for his intentions were ſent to him (h). 


They departed 


from Geneva on the 1oth of September 1556 (m), and embarked ar Honfleur on the nn. 
19th of November of the ſame year (u), and landed in the iſland of Colligni on the 10th (#) Ibid. p. 8. 
of March 1557 (9). Richter preached the ſame day, and Villegaignon heard him with ) wia, db. a, 
marks of an extraordinary zeal (). Some days after, the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper Pes. 55. 

was celebrated, and he was obſerved to communicate very devoutly, after he had recited %, See che ar. 
two long prayers, fo fervent that no miniſter could have dictated better (q). It was ſoon tice RICHER, 
perceived that all this was meer oſtentation, and that he only deſired to act the contro- 7 ) You 1 
verſiſt; for he and one Cointa who had ſtudied in the Sorbonne, fell a diſputing concern- na them entire 
ing the Real Preſence. They maintained that though Tranſubſtantiation and Conſubſtan- Hi Les. ©, 


tiation were abſurd doctrines, it was nevertheleſs true, that the body of 
was included in the ſigns of the Euchariſt (7), It was agreed that this diſpute ſhould be . Id. ibid. Page 


Jesus CHRIST 


referred to the deciſion of the German and French churches, and that Chartier the miniſter * 


| ſhould be ſent into Europe to conſult them (5). Villegaignon promiſed to 


* crament was adminiſtred according to the plain or- 
« dinance of Jeſus Chriſt, and as it is adminiſtred in 
the Reformed Churches of France: but the diffe- 
rence ſtill increaſed, and came to ſuch a pitch that 
as Richer was baptizing a child and condemning 
what ſupperſtition has added to the primitive inſti- 
tution. Villegaignon openly gave the lye to the 
miniſter, proteſting that he would come no more 
| to his ſermons, nor adhere to the Calviniſtical ſect, 
(6) Brz2, Hiſt, © as he called it (6) The ſecond falſity is ſaying 
keel, lor. u. that the miniſter Richer aſſerted againſ the Calviniſts, 
that Feſus Chrift ought not to be either adored or prayed 
to, and that the Lord's Supper or Euchariſt, in what 
manner foever abe there receive the body of Feſus Chriſt, 
doth not at all conduce to the good of the communicants 
(7) Maimbourg, (7)- 1 have elſewhere (8) mentioned the particular 
ubi ſupra, opinions imputed to this miniſter. It 1s. eaſy to per-, 
ceive that he only taught that Jeſus Chriſt's humanity, 
(3) In the re- being a creature, ought neither to be adored nor 
3 5 prayed to; but this doth not ſignify that Jeſus Chriſt, 
cz, both Gop and man, ought not to be adored, and 
prayed to (9). If Peter Richer had embraced the 
0 See the pz{. Opinions which Mr Maimbourg charges on him, Cal- 
age I have quot- vin would have cauſed him to be ignominiouſly de- 
5 from Mr poſed: nay I know not but that he would have 
as ic), ot been forced to undergo a more rigorous puniſhment 3 
the article Kl. for he would have been looked upon as a wretched 
CHER, Anti-Trinitarian ; but we know he was reſpected as a 
worthy miniſter of the goſpel after his return from 
(io) See the re- Braſil (10). Obſerve that the Jeſuit Gaulterius doth 
mark | 4 ], cf not charge him with this monſtrous opinion concern- 
bis article, ing the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper which Maim- 
1 bourg ſpeaks of. The third falſity is his ſaying hat 
bi Go 5 continuing to preach his blaſphemies Villegaignon 3 
10%, him the lie (11). The author whom he cites, ſaith 
expreſsly (12) that the lie which was given, only re- 
garded the miniſter's condemnation of thoſe ſuperſti- 
tions which the Papiſts have added to baptiſm (13). 
02 That i The miniſter who anſwered Maimbourg, ſhould 
their mixine have cenſured this part of his Hiſtory of Calviniſm in 
lt and oil with the above manner; but inſtead of doing ſo, he hath 
be, der Joby amuſed himſelf with obſerving (14), 1. That Admiral 
br, 2.56: Jen de Colligni pitched upon Villegaignon in order to ſend 
Pas. 73. him to prepare a retreat in America for the Prote- 
Og ry ſtants. 2. That Villegaignon promiſed to grant them 


* * * * * * 


0 


(12) Beza, ubi 
lupra, 


Plog, pour la liberty of conſcience. 3. That after having kept his 
Pong Tem, Word for ſome time, he hanged, drowned, and threw 
Pag. 552. 


into the ſea all thoſe who would not follow his Apoſtacy. 


ſubmit to (+) Beza, ubi 
their ſupra, P. 160. 


4. That he confined the reſt to a moving priſon, which 

avas an old rotten ſhip, without proviſions and arms, 10 

which he ſent as many of the Reformed as he could flow 

there. The firſt of theſe four things is contradicted 

by Beza, and John de Leri, who auure us that Ville- 

gaignon was the firſt that made this overture to the 

Admiral. They alſo affirm that he promiſed to en- 

deavour, to the utmoſt of his power, the advance- 

ment of the kingdom of Gop in that country, and 

that he publickly declared himſelf a good Proteſtant. 

This confutes the ſecond particular, which ſuppoſes 

Villegaignon to be a Catholic who promiſes to tolerate 

the Proteſtants. The third is a lie, which as juftly at 

leaſt deſerves to be condemned as thoſe of Maimbourg ; 

for it appears by John de Leri's relation, 1. That 

Villegaignon puniſhed with death only three Prote- 

ſtants, who returned into his iſland after the depar- | 

ture of the Genevois (15). 2. That he either durſt (5) See there- 
not or could not hinder the miniſters from preaching wark [E . 
(16), nor uſe any authority with reſpect to the Ge- Tak wks 
nevois (17). 3. That if he was cruel] or barbarous, 45 p94 * 
it was either towards the ſavages or his domeſtics, or 

thoſe who violated his laws; religion had no hand (17) See the re- 
in this (18). The fourth is no leſs falſe than the mark [D]. 
foregoing, ſince John de Leri owns (19), that he and 

the others who returned into France in this old ſhip, (18) Leri, ibid. 
treated with the maſter thereof (20) for the expences * £79 P . 
of their paſſage, without Villegaignon's interpoſing e 
in the leaſt, and that when they were out of his iſland (20%) 14, ibid. 
and juriſdiction. Compare with this the remark [D] cb. vi, pag. 
towards the end. Beſides, this adverſary of Maim- $4, & cb. æxi, 
bourg hath ill gloſſed this paſſage: he eaſily rid him- Pag. 339. 

elf of all the Proteſtants, who would not follow his 


example. This is plainly enough to confeſs, faith he, (20) He was 


that he was their cruel executioner. But we ſhall fee - kr HOO . 
ene, as B: 
hereafter (21) that John de Leri acknowledges, that 24 fays, ubi ſa- 
during the time the Genevois ſtaid in the ifle of Col- pra, pag. 160, 
ligni, no Frenchman was put to death, and that after be was born at 
their departure, Villegaignon cauſed only three Pro- Havre de Grace. 
teſtants to be put to death (22). Theſe were part of org ay ryan 
thoſe five, who after they had embarked with Richer, mark [HI, at 
John de Leri, &c. choſe rather to return to Braſil the end. 
than continue their voyage. But ſince Villegaignon 
ſpared the lives of the two others, it ſeems probable (22) See the re- 
either that theſe three did not ſuffer death barely for mark [E]. 
their religion, or that the remaining two apoſtatized, 
which no author that I know of has mentioned. Let 


no body ſay that I ſet up for a defender of Villegai- 
| yum 
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(:) Leri, ubi ſu- 
pra, pag. 68. 


(2) 18. ibid. pag. 
13s 


{x ) Id. ibid. 
Pag. 76. 


(y ) Ibid, pag. 
82. 

C2 Beza, ubi 
ſupra, ch. xx1, 
Pag. 341. 
{aa ) Ibid. ch. 


kxxii, pag. 373. 


(b) Taffin, 
Etat de l' Egliſe, 
pag: m. 580, 
ad ann. 1558. 


VILLEGAIGNON. 
their deciſion; and particularly to the opinion of John Calvin, for whom he pretended 
He contrived new cavils, when the adminiſtration of the ſacra. 
ment came on the ſecond time, and at the expiration of ſome days, publickly declared 
that he had changed his opinion (), and without expecting the anſwer which he had ſent 
Chartier the miniſter to France in queſt of, he declared that Calvin was a wicked heretic (x), 
From that time they gave the ſacrament by night unknown to him, and ſome told him 
that they would no longer depend on him (y). 
Geneva to follow the two minifters. He was not ſtrong enough to force them to obey his 
orders, and therefore contented himſelf with commanding them to leave his iſland. They 
could with impunity have diſobeyed him, but they thought it more proper to return [D]. 


a great reſpect (t) [C]. 


And accordingly they embarked on the 4th 


Blavet on the 26th of May following (aa). 
ſions which they underwent during this voyage 1s deſcribed by John de Leri, who, being 
one of them, publiſhed a relation of it. Villegaignon, who as ſome writers ſay, was the 
cauſe of this famine, was guilty of a much more villanous deſign againſt them, which 
they happily eſcaped [Z]. He himſelf ſome time after returned into France, without 
providing for the defence of his fort Colligni (55), which the Portugueze ſeized, and 


gnon ; have not I related whatever John de Leri hath 


ſaid againſt him? Bat the laws of Hiſtory will by no 


means ſufer me to be filent concerning falſities pub- 


_ liſhed againſt any perſon whatſoever. 


(23) Leri, ubi 
ſupra, ch. vi, 


Pag. 68. 


For the reſt, if the ſubject were not too ſerious and 
melancholy, could one read without laughing, that a 
man cauſed a L L thoſe to be put to death who would 
not follow the example of his apoſtacy, and put the 
reſt on board of a veſſel? Who ſays all, excepts no 
body. To make ſenſe of theſe words, the re/? ſhould 
have fo/hoawed his Apoſtacy, than which nothing is more 
falſe ; as the ſequel of this author's diſcourſe ſufficiently 
Proves. Hence we may conclude that this author 
wrote with a great deal of precipitation, and for the 
moſt part without knowing what he ſaid. 

[CJ Particularly to the opinion of Fohn Calvin, for 


 avhom he pretended à great reſpect.] Calvin wrote a 


letter to him by the two miniſters who were ſent to 
him. Villegaignon anſwered him in Latin, and not 
only informed him at large of his condition in general, 
but particularly making uſe of Brazil ink he aurote to 
him with his own hand what follows. * I add the ad- 
vice which you have given me by your letters, uſing 
my utmoſt endeavours not to depart from it in the 
leaſt. For indeed I am fully perſuaded, that no way 
can be more holy, juſt, and perfect. Wherefore we 
have cauſed your letters to be read in the aſſembly 
of our council, and after that to be regiſtred, in or- 
der that if we ſhould ever turn out of the right 
way, we may he reclaimed by the reading of them 
* (23). John de Leri adds: Nicolas Carmeau who 
avas the bearer of theſe letters . . . . . taking his leave 
of us told me, that Villegaiznon had commanded him ta 


* A « * * W «& 


ſay by word of mouth to Calvin, that he begged of him 


(24) 14. ibid. 
Pag. 69 . 


(25) 1d. ib. pag. 
63, ; 


(26) Beza, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 159. 


| (27) Leri, ubi 


ſupra, p. 69. 


(28) Ibid. Z. 80. 


to believe that to perpetuate the memory of the advice he 
had given him, he wwould cauſe it to be engraven on cop- 
per (24). I have frequently heard him, ſays John 
de Leri (25), repeat theſe words: Mr Calvin is one 
of the moſt learned men ſince the time of the 
* Apoſtles; nor have I read any Doctor, who, in m 
opinion, hath more purely explained the holy ſcrip- 
© ture.” Theodore Bexa obJerwes that Villegaignon cauſed 
thoſe letters which came from Geneva to be regiſtred in 
the rolls of his imaginary kingdom (26). He is miſtaken 
in the date of Villegaignon's anſwer, which he fixes 
on the laſt of February 1557, inſtead of the laſt of 
March (27) ; and ſince he had juſt told us, that the 
Genevois arrived on the 7th of March 1557, it was 
eaſy for him to ſee that the anſwer to the letters which 
they brought with them could not be dated on the laſt 
of February 1557. I only obſerve this in order to 
give a ſpecimen of the errors into which the greateſt 
authors and the beſt correctors ſometimes fall by rea- 
ſon of the many things they have to diſtra& their at- 
tention. Thoſe of the lower rank are not ſo ſubje& 
to them ; nevertheleſs I am very much afraid that ſome 
ſuch will be found in this Dictionary. 

[D] They could with impunity have difobeyed him but 
they thought it more proper to return. ] The Genevois 
having ſignified to him that ſince he rejected the goſ- 
pel, they were not willing to continue any longer in his 
ſervice, he cauſed the two goblets of meal of roots, 
which was daily diſtributed to them, to be withheld 
(28). They were very glad of this refuſal, becauſe it 
entirely rid them of any ſubjeftion to him, If he had 
| I 


y ſcaà (33). 


They were thoſe who had agreed at 


of January 1558 (2), and arrived at Port 
The horrible miſery and ſcarcity of proyj- 


tranſported 


been ſtrongeſt, and if part of his people, and even ſame 
of the chief, had not taken their part, he would have 
endeavoured without doubt to ſubdue them by force. 
He deſigned one day to put John de Leri and another 
in irons, under pretence that, notwithſtanding his or- 
der, they went out of the iſland without his leave. 
He pretended to be ignorant that his lieutenant had 
granted them liberty to make this voyage. They 
plainly declared that they would not ſuffer it, after 
ewhich he grew milder (29). The chief of their reaſons (29) Ibid, be. 
was that they had intimated to him, that fince he 81. 
had broken his promiſe of maintaining the exerciſe of the 
Evangelical religion, they would no longer depend on him. 
6 3:5 Ho The chief of his people being of our religion, ſaith 
John de Leri (30), and conſequently diſſatisfied with (30) Id. ibid, 
him on account of his Apoſtacy ; if we had not been ap- Pal. 5% 
prehenfeve that the Admiral, who under the King's au- 
thority (as I ſaid in the beginning) had ſent him, and 
was as yet ignorant of his carriage, might have taken 
zt ill, ſome of us would very fain have thrown him into 
the ſea, that his fleſh and brawny ſhoulders might have 
ſerved as food for the fiſhes. About the end of Octo- 
ber, he told them that he would no longer bear with | 
them, and commanded them to depart his iſland (31). (37) Ib. 2.3; 
It is indeed true, adds John de Leri (32), That if we 
had pleaſed aue were able to have driven him out him- (3%) Ib. f. S4. 
ſelf. But as awell to deprive him of any juſt reaſon of 
complaint againſt us, as becauſe France and other nations, 
knowing that we came hither only to enjoy the free uſe- 
of the goſpel, aue would not caſt any ſcandal upon it, ae 
choſe rather to obey Villegaignon, and depart without any 
farther conteſt. | | 
From all this we may conclude, that -a certain au- 
thor whom I have already cenſured, was not very well 
informed, when he tells us that Villegaignon ſhut them 
up in a floating priſon, and that they preferred embark- 
ing in a forry veſſel en the moſt treacherous of the four 
elements, to ſlaying any longer expoſed to the fury of 
this mercileſs tyger, whoa was more faithleſs than the 


(33) Jurieu, ud 
[E] Yillegaignon, who as ſome writers ſay, was the ſupra, P. 553. 
cauſe of this famine, was guilty of a much more villa- 
nous deſign againſt them which they happily eſcaped.] 
Theodore Beza aſſures us that he ſo managed it, that 
the maſter of the veſſel had not one fourth part of the 
proviſions neceſſary for his voyage, hoping by this means 
that they would die of want and hunger, before they ar- | 
rived in France (34). Mr Jurieu affirms the ſame (34) Beza, vb 
thing (35) : but John de Leri ſays nothing of it ; he ſupra, P. 169: 
was however as well acquainted with this affair as any 
perſon, and much better than any other not concerned (35) 1 
in it, and he was not likely to ſpare Villegaignon. 
As for the other perfidiouſneſs, let us ſee how he re- 
lates it : © Villegaignon not only ſent us our licence 
* to depart, ſigned by himſelf ; but alſo wrote to the 
* maſter of the ſhip, to let him know that he ſhould 
make no difficulty of carrying us on his account: 
For, ſaid he, (fraudulently) as I was very glad of 
their arrival, hoping to have met with what I aim- 
ed at; in like manner ſince we cannot agree toge- 
ther, I am content that they return. So that under 
this fair pretext he had contrived a moſt villanous 
piece of treachery ; for having given the maſter of 
the veſſel a little cheſt, covered with an oil-cloth in 
the ſea faſhion, and filled with letters to ſeveral 
| « perſons, 


* * NA * * * R 


d, Pag. 


idid. 


P. 83. 


P. 84. 


rieu, vol 
. 555˙ 


za, ubi 
' 100. 


rieu, 


(36) Leri, chap, 
xi, page 349% 


37 Idem, cb. 
æxii, pag. 377» 


38) Idem, chap. 
xxl, Page 346. 


30) Idem, chap. 


xxii, pag. 379. 


(40) Ibid. pag. 
380. See alſo 
Beza, ubi ſupra, 
Hag. 161. 
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tranſported the artillery to Liſbon, At his return he engaged in a vehement paper war 
againſt the Proteſtants. They on the other fide wrote againſt him in ſuch a manner as 
did not much turn to his advantage [F]. 3 
(er), in a Malteſe Commandory, called Beauvais, and ſituated in the province of Gaſtinois, (ee) Saint Ro- 
near St Jobn de Nemours, and managed bis own affairs ſo ill, as well during bis ſfitkneſs rel Journ 


He died in the month of December 1371 


Chronol, Tom. 1 | 


as before, and had ſo little affefiion for his relations, that they reaped no advantage from #, pag. 44% 
his eſtate, neither in his life nor after his death (dd). Some of his adverſaries have 


(40) Leri, vbi_ 


owned that he did not defile himſelf with any of the female ſavages of America [G]: fopra, pog. fe- 
an elogy which ſeveral other governors in the like ſituation have no pretence to. I ſhall . 


obſerve ſome faults in Thevet [HI. 


« perſons, he had amongſt them put in a formal proceſs 
* or accuſation againſt us, and without our know- 
© ledge, recommended to the firſt Judge to whoſe 
© hands it ſhould come in France, with direction to 
* ſtop and burn us as Heretics, which he ſaid we were 
© (36).” The Divine providence turned this infamous 
treachery to the advantage of thoſe good men: for 
their leader being acquainted auith ſeveral of the Fuſti- 
ciary officers of Bretagne, who were favourably inclined 
10 the religion which we profeſſed, gave them the cheſt 
ewhich contained the letters and accuſation, who after 
they ſaw the contents of it avere ſo far from treating us 
according to Villegaignon's defire, that, on the contrary, 
they entertained us as well as they poſſibly could, and 
kindly offered to ſupply the wants of thoſe of our company 
ewho were neceſſitous, and lent money to our conductor, 
and ſeveral others (37). Here I ought to take notice 
of the three Proteſtant martyrs whom Villegaignon 
put to death. Five of the Genevois after the firſt dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck choſe rather to return to Braſil in a 
bark which Was given them, than to ſtay in the veſ- 
ſel. With a great deal of difficulty they regained the 
coaſt of America, and Villegaignon cauſed three of 
them to be drowned on account of their religion (38). 
Some very credible eye-witneſſes of this fact, put 
in writing the confeſſion of theſe ſufferers, and the 
whole proceedings of Villegaignon (39). That piece 
was ſent by John de Leri the /ame year 1558, to John 
Creſpin a Printer, who inſerted it in his fifth book 
of Martyrs (40). 4 | 

FI] He engaged ..... in a paper war . . . , againſt 
the Proteſtants. They on the other fide wrote againſt him 
in ſuch a manner as did not much turn to his advan- 
tage.] Du Verdier Vau-Privas gives me the follow- 
ing catalogue: An anſwer to the T n, made 
to the Queen- mother, printed at Paris in the year 1561, 
in 4to. The controverted propofitions betwixt the Che- 
valier de Villegaignon, and Fohn Calvin, concerning the 
truth of the holy Eucharift, Paris 1562, in 4to. The 
Chevalier de Villegaignon's anſwer to John Calvin's re- 
ſolution concerning the Sacraments, Paris 1562. An an- 
fewer to the libels and calumnies publiſhed againſt him: 


at Paris, and afterwards at Lyons in the year 1561. 


(ar) Du Verdier, 
Bibl. Franc. pag. 
909. 


De Cene controverſiæ Phil. Melanchth. judicio: at Pa- 
ris 1561 in 4to. Liber ad articulos Calvinianos: at 
Venice 1565. De conſecratione myſtici Sacramenti, & 
duplici Chriſti oblatione adverſus Vannium Lutherolggiæ 
Profeſſorem: de Fudaici Paſchatis implemento adverſus 
Catvinalogos : de poculo ſanguinis Chriſti, & introitu in 
ſana ſanctorum adverſus Beam: at Paris 1569 (41). 
His adverſaries of the oppoſite religion, continues du 
Verdier, wrote defamatory libels againſt him, of which 
ewere La Suffiſance de Maiſtre Colas Durand. Alſo Eſpouſ- 
ſette de ſes armoiries, and ſeveral others. See the ar- 
ticle RI CHER. | 

I have ſeen only three of his books, vis. Ad Articu- 
las Calvinianæ, de Sacramento Euchariſtie, traditionis 


ab jus 5 in Francia Antarctica evulgate Reſpon- 
7 


(42) Jean de Le- 


ſiones, per Nicolaum Villagagnonem Equitem Rhodium, ad 
Ecclefiam Chriſtianam : printed at Paris, by Andrew 
Wechel, 1560, in 4to. De cæœnæ controverfie Philippi 
Melanchtonis judicio: printed at Paris, by the ſame 
Wechel, 1561, in 4to. The Chevalier de Villegaignon's 


Paraphraſe on Mr Catvin's Reſolution concerning the Sa- 


craments : printed at Paris, by Wechel, in 1561, in 
4to. All theſe three books are extraordinarily well 


printed. 


[G] His adverſaries have owned, that he did not de- 


file himſelf with any of the female ſavages.] * (42) Not 


I, cb. vi, p. 71, to conceal any more what redounds to his praiſe than 
* what tends to his diſcredit, I ſhall, by the way, 
inform you, that certain Normans, who eſcaped 
* ſhipwreck, long before he came into that country, 
* living very impiouſly, and committing. all manner 

VOL. V 


* 
a. 
ng 


The 


* of leudneſs with the female ſavages, (by whom 1 

* knew ſome that had children four or five years old) in 
order to ſuppreſs this abuſe and prevent it for the 
future, among thoſe who lived in our iſland and 
fort, Villegaignon, with advice of his council, made 

© a law, that no profeſſed Chriſtian ſhould co-habit 
with the female ſavages on pain of death. But if 
any of them were converted and baptized, the mar- 

© rying of them was hereby freely permitted. , , . .  _ 
© (43). As this law was doubly founded on the word (43) Ibid. Pag, 
© of God, it was alſo fo well obſerved, that Ville- 72. 
* gaignon's people and ours religiouſly and ſtrictly ab- 
© ſtained from any ſuch pollution; and tho' ſince my 
© return I heard that he was guilty of a leudneſs of that 
© nature, I bear him witneſs that he was not ſuſpected 
to be ſo whilſt 1 was there. And further, he ſo ſtrictly 
© obſerved this ordinance, that it was not without the 
* moſt preſſing inſtances of ſeveral of his chief favourites, 
* that heſo far mitigated the puniſhment of an interpre- 
ter, who had committed this crime with a female 
* ſavage whom he had formerly debauched, as only 
* to puniſh him with the chain, and condemn him to 
* ſlavery; for Villegaignon would have had him 
© hanged. And, as far as I know of him, he was 
very ſtrict in this particular, as well with regard to 
* himſelf as others, and was really to be recommended 
for it.” I have cited this long paſſage to have an 
occaſion of making two remarks. The firſt is, that 
we ought to be very cautious how we give credit to ill 
reports of men. How many are there who believe 
what hath been ſaid of Villegaignon's impurities, and 
nevertheleſs he is acquitted of them by the evidence of 
a perfon, who, very far from ſparing him, would have 
been fond of uttering all the diſadvantageous truths 
againſt him. My ſecond obſervation is, that there is 
no paſſion more incorrigible or brutal than that of un- 
cleanneſs. All Chriſtians know that the law of Go 
forbids their commerce with infidel women: and they 
are educated in principles which inſpire horror at the 
thoughts of ſuch a commerce. Human laws, which 
puniſh this crime, fortify the impreſſrons of education. 
And yet to what degrees of impurity hath the laſci- 
viouſneſs of the Chriſtians, who diſcovered the new 
world, tranſported them ? Could the ſhocking defor- 
mity and barbarity of the ſavages, reſtrain men from this 
crime, prohibited, as it alſo is, by divine and human 
laws? Let us go no farther than John de Leri's rela- 


tion. Are we not there informed that ſome Normans 


eſcaping a ſhipwreck, gave themſelves over to this vice, 

and obliged Villegaignon to make a law in order to 

puniſh this crime with death, which, nevertheleſs, 

was not ſufficient to curb the luſt of an interpre- 

ter. If we conſult other relations we ſhall find the 

ſame puniſhment was requiſite to hinder men from 

defiling themſelves with certain amphibious animals, 

which in ſome ſort reſemble women. A horrible de- 

pravation, ar incorrigible paſſion, which hurries men 

on to the cotrimiffion of the ſin againſt nature, and be- 

ſtiality (44) ; and, perhaps, to a laſcivious commerce (44) See the ad- 

with dead bodies. Herodotus informs us (45), that vice given by 

after it was diſcovered in Egypt, that one of the em- —_ P "1X 

balmers of dead bodies, had defiled himſelf with a wo- . „. % 

man alittle while after her death ; they kept the corpſes 8 

of beautiful women three or four days before they truſted (45) Herodot. 

them in the hands of thoſe men. Tro de wolsse t Lb. ii, cap. 

Jr Tuche eivera, ia pn ops of Taayeu]ai pig OH 
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Se Tov 6pere,vov. Ea de cauſſa facientes, ne cum 

feminis iſti ſalinarii concumbant. Deprehenſum enim quem- 

dam aiunt cotuntem cum recenti cadavere muliebri, dela- 

tumgue ab tjuſdem artificii ſocio (46). (.g46) Id. ibid. 
[AH] 1 hall obſerve ſame faults in Thevet.) Let ns 

firſt 7 lay down this foundation. In the year 


1558. 
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VILLEGAIGNON. 


The addition which I have to make to this article is curious, as it concerns two ex. 


ploits of Villegaignon in the year 1 560, the one in war, and the other in controverſ 
both which did him little honour [7]. I likewiſe add that a writer who deſpiſed him pro- 


tee) La Popeli- 


7 


niere, Hiſtore miſed a thing, which, as far as I can learn, he has not performed [K J. It was to pub- 


des Hiſtoires, 
pdg. 451. 


1558, a book was printed, intituled, des Singulari- 

| tex de I Amerique, digeſted into order by Mr de la 

Porte, according 2 Ny ha 1 — ＋ 3 

ee lohn de Thevet. He ſays there (47), that Thevet arrived at 
Ws rae Cape de Frie 1 the 10th of November 1555, and 
be quotes the four days after at the river of Ganabara, from whence 
of 4 Ry 5 3th, he departed on the 31ſt of January following, in or- 
50 of theſe * der to go for France. From which it follows that he 
gularitez. tells an untruth, when he avers in the XXIſt book 
of his Coſmography, printed in 1575 (48), that the 

(48) Thevet, factiouſneſs of four miniſters of the new religion, he 


Coſmographie chief of which was called Richier, raiſed a ſedition, 


Univerſelle, der. hich brought ſome of the mutineers to capital puniſh- 


ment, that the reſt, and namely Richier, eſcaped, 
and that the ſavages, irritated by this tragedy, deſigned 
to put the remainder to death. He reckons himſelf 
amongſt thoſe who were in this danger: Ve narrowly 
eſcaped their revenging it on us, ſaith he. He tells, in 
(49) 18, ibid. another place (49), that he quitted the enterprize of 


cb. viii, fol, converting the ſavages, as well becauſe he was not well 


„ verſed in their language, as on account that the Calviniſt 


miniſters undertook this charge, enuying my deſign, ſays 
he. Theſe two paſſages ſhew that he pretends to have 
been there whilſt the Geneva miniſters were there. 
But it is a notorious falſity. For they did not arrive 
there till March 1557, and he left that place on the 
31ſt of January 1556. He himſelf refutes thoſe who 
would have us believe that he made a ſecond voyage. 
Obſerve his own words: I very much wonder what ex- 


cited Calvin to tax me in his Apology, printed at Gene- 


va, with being one of the principal abetters of the death 
of thoſe ſaid miniſters whom the Sieur de Villegaignon 
cauſed to be thrown into the ſea, fince that was done three 
years or thereabouts after my return into France, as ap- 
pears by my book of the Rarities, &c. which is a ſufficient 
evidence in point of time, befides ſeveral other of my 
auritings. He confeſſes therefore that from the 31ſt of 
January 1556, to the time that Villegaignon cauſed 
ſome Heretics to be drowned, he was abſent from that 
country. Conſequently he was not there, during the 
ſtay of the Genevois, which was from March 1557, till 
towards the end of the year. His own words diſcover 
therefore that he was, and was not there. Not to 
take notice of his other falſities, it is not true that 
thoſe whom Villegaignon cauſed to be drowned were 
miniſters, nor that there were above two miniſters 
ſent from Geneva, or any other place. I ſhall only 
obſerve, the better to convict him of his impoſtures, 
that the ſedition he ſpeaks of preceded the arrival of 
Peter Richier, and that no miniſter before Richier had 
ſeen Villegaignon in his ifle of Colligni. The proof 
of al which is drawn from the letter which the ſaid 
Villegaignon wrote to Calvin on the 31ſt of March 


| (50) Villegaig- 155 7: in which he declares (50) that Richier and his 


non's letter to brethren found him reduced to that extremity, that he 
Calvin, apud abas obliged alternatively is perform the offices of magi- 
John de Teri, in fate and miniſter, which, adds he, put me in great 
anguiſh ; for the example of King Uzziah was ſufficient 
to deter me from this practice. He there relates the 


conſpiracy formed againſt him, and how the authors 


| of it were diſcovered and puniſhed. : 
(51) Leriin his John de Leri (51) preſſed thoſe arguments againſt 
preface. Thevet, and maintaintained that while the miniſters 
and their companions of Geneva continued at Colligni, 
there was neither any ſedition, nor conſpiracy, nor 
any Frenchman killed there. To confound times is 
a great fault, but to make uſe of theſe confuſions to 
calumniate the innocent is yet a much greater. Both 
which Thevet is guilty of. 
I] Tao exploits in the year 1560 . . . . both which 


did him little honour. ] I ſhall borrow this narrative from 


liſh very ſoon memoirs of the life of Villegaignon, and of his principal relations (ee), 


a Proteſtant Hiſtorian, who ſpeaking of the perſecu- 

tions exerciſed by the Houſe of Guiſe againſt the 

Proteſtants in the reign of Francis II, has the follow- 

ing words: Villegaignon . . . . believing that he 

* had found a proper opportunity to be revenged on 

* thoſe who had publiſhed an account of his cruelties 

* committed in America under the reign of Henry, 

* trumped up in the middle of this tumult, whilſt he 

* accompanied the Grand Prior, brother to the afore- TS 

* ſaid Meſſieurs de Guiſe (52), a fantaſtical naval war, (52) That is ts 

* as if the matter had been to reſiſt a great and power- H the Duke af 

* ful army, and by ſuch means to render the riyer rs om 

Loire of ſo little uſe, that the water thereof ſhould Cine of Lun 

not even be ſufficient for drink to the enemy's horſes. 

* 'This work, begun at a great expence, was found 

* ſo ridiculous that it redounded wholly to their ſhame 

* and confuſion. Villegaignon ſeeing how the matter 

* was, that he might not continue idle, undertook a 

journey to Tours, to diſpute with Simon Broflier, 

* the Miniſter of Loudun, who had formerly been his 

* ſchool-fellow, and was then a priſoner in the hands 

* of the Archbiſhop of the family of Breſay, another 

* apoſtate. To this purpoſe he had letters from the 

* King and Cardinal: but he executed this ſcheme as 

ill as the former; ſo that not being able to explain 

his arguments by word of mouth, he reduced them 

* into writing, particularly the diſpute upon the Lord's 

Supper. Broſſier anſwered him in ſuch a manner as 

gave full ſatisfaction to the learned. Among other 

* things, he remonſtrated to him that he did not argue 

like a Sorbonniſt, much leſs like a Divine, but re- 

* ſembled more the Academics, and ſuch people, who 

* having no knowledge of Gop, diſpute about things 

unknown to men. That if he had a mind to follow 

* the true method of diſputing by the Scriptures, (as 

© all the antient Divines had done, and even ſeveral 

© Heretics, however preſumptuous they were) he was 

ready to give him ſatisfaction, and yet that he. might 

not go away without an anſwer, he confuted his 

whole doctrine by arguments taken from Scripture. 

* Laſt of all, he prayed him to correct that vice in 

* writing of which he was guilty, viz. of becoming 

« perplexed and obſcure, that he might not ſeem to be 

* at a nonplus, when he could alledge no ſolid reaſon : 

for his opinion (5 3). . . (53) La Planche, 
[K] A writer, who deſpiſed him, promiſed a thing, Hiſtoire de 

wwhich, as far 1 can learn, he has not performed.) His Frangois II, Page 

words are as follows: Nicolas Durand, born in Pro- 97 22. 

vence, and ſirnamed Villegangnon, was more famous 

* by the writings of the Proteſtants than for any 

* thing elſe. They writ ſeveral pieces, wherein they 

bitterly inveighed againſt him for the wrong he 

had done them in that part of America called Brazil. 

He has left ſome books which diſcover him to be a 

bad Divine, and a poor warrior; notwithſtanding 

he aſſumed the name of Knight of Malta. He writ 

a book on the expedition of the Emperor Charles V 

againſt Algier in Africa; and in another, which he 

dedicates to the ſame Prince, he vindicates the French 

from what was laid to their charge concerning the 

event of the Malteſe war. I ſhall ſhortly publiſh 

* ſome Memoirs which I have of his life and of his | 

* principal relations (54\.” La Popelinere, from whom (54) La Popeli 

I take this paſſage, is in the wrong to call him a na- niere, Hiſtoire 

tive of Provence. The cauſe of this error might very des Hiſtoires, 

well be, that ſome author having not regularly formed 47 © #8: 

the letters of the word Provins, the Compoſitor to the 7 * 

preſs put down Prowens, and the Corrector changed it 

into Provence. La Popliniere having juſt read that 

Villegaignon was of Provence, did thereupon flile him 

a native of that country. | 
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VILLENA, a Marquiſate on the confines of New Caſtile [4], and of the king- 


doms of Murcia and Valencia, did belong to Don John Emanuel, the moſt potent lord 


[A] Villa, a Marguiſate on the confines of New minis, is in the kingdom of Murcia (1): but having juſt (1) Baudr. Cee. 


in 


Caſtile.] Mr Baudrand faith that Villena, the chief now conſulted a map of Sanſon, printed in 1663, I 89: Tom. -%s 


place of the territory of that name, caput agri cogne- 
„ 


there find Villena placed in New Caſtile. Mr du Puy, P 392 
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om. 1, 


4) Mayerne 
. Hiſt. 
d Eſpagne, liur. 
xv, pag. 647. 


(5% 18, ibid. 


fe) Id. ibid. Page 
091, 


d) Mariana, de 
Rebus Hiſpaniæ, 


b. xvii, cap. 


vii, page Ms 
109» 


(e) Idem, lib. 
xwiit, cap. V, 


page 143 


Y Mayerne 


Turquet, Iivr. 


xvii, pag. 765. 


{g ) Id. ibid, pag. 


764. 


King of Caſtile (50. The Count becoming 


in Spain, next to the king (a) in the XIVth century. He had a daughter, who; in the 
year 1350, married Don Henry Count de Tranſtamara, natural fon of Don Alfonſo XI 


- 


King of Caſtile by the depoſition of Don 


Pedro the Cruel, in the year 1366 (c), gave the Marquiſate of Villena to Don Alfonſo of 


Arragon, Count of Denia, and couſin to the King of Arragon (d). 
of Villena grew very great. King John I, being deſirous to make a Conſtable in “s. 


This new Marquis 


479 


(6) 1d. ibid. 
Pag. 766, 


(i) Mariana, ub! 
ſupra, ib. xw11; 


cap. xv, pag, 


his kingdom of Caſtile, as there was one in France, and another in Arragon, created g Mayerne 


that dignity in the year 1382, and conferred it ,on this Marquis (e). 
will, in caſe he ſhould die during the minority of 


And by his laft 
his ſon, the government of the young 


Turquet, abl 


pra, pag. 770, 


King and of the kingdom, was intruſted to this Conſtable in conjunction with ſome other 71) 14. ibis. 

lords (F). He died in the year 1390, and his ſon Don Henry III, being ſcarce eleven ?“ 785, 786. 
years of age (g), guardians were to be choſen for him, and a council was requiſite to be 
appointed in order to govern the realm. Several difficulties aroſe from the King's will, 
on account of which it was not obſerved ; nevertheleſs our Marquis of Villena was one of Pes. 180. 
thoſe to whom the regency was intruſted (5). He was then in Arragon (i), and becauſe / nia. cp. 
he adhered to the malecontents, and demanded the execution of the deceaſed King's ** 


teſtament, he was deprived of the office of Conſtable of Caſtile (H. 


He aſked it again 


of King Henry III, at Illeſca, in the year 1393, the firſt time he had the honour to 


congratulate him (1); and was promiſed it, 


provided he would accompany the King to 


Caſtile ; but excuſing himſelf from this, he never recovered that dignity (n), but received 


alſo other ill treatments [Bl]. 


He was created Duke of Gandia by the King of Arragon 


(m) Mariana, 
lib, xix, cap. 


ix, pag. 190. 
Note, that per- 
haps this paſſage 
of Mariana 
ought to be un- 
derſtood of the 
ſon, and not of 
the father. 


in the year 1399 (1), and had two ſons (o), who married two aunts (p) of Don Henry III, (% Lem, cap. 
King of Caſtile, One of the ſons was the father of a Marquis of VILLEN A, who © 


was a lover of learning, and paſſed for an egtegious Magician [C]. 


the year 1445, was given to John Pacheco the favourite of Prince Henry, fon o 
John II, King of Caſtile (3). ' The fon of this Pacheco having endeavoured to make 


the kingdom of Caſtile devolve on the Portugueze by the marriage of the King of 


Portugal with the pretended daughter of King Henry IV, thereby expoſed himſelf to 
great iv, . 294. 


in his Hiſtory of the Favourites relates, that in the 


reign of John II, King of Caſtile, and while Alvaro de 


(2) Peter du 
Puy, Hiſtoire 
des Favoris, pag. 
m. 146, Du 
Cbaintreau ſays 
the ſame thing in 
bis Hiftery of D. 
Fobn IT, King 
of Caſtile, pag, 
19, of the Paris 
edition, 1640, 


(3) Id. ibid. pag. 


229. 


(4) Mayerne 

Turquet, Hiſt, 
J Eſpagne, livr. 
XV11, Pag. 786. 


(5) Alfonſi con- 
Jugium diremp- 
tum ob male 
ctas uxoris li- 
dines. Mari- 
ana, ubi infra, 


Luna was in great favour, the Prince Don Henry of 
Arragon, in the year 1420, married the Infanta Cathe- 


rine fifter to that king, on whom was beſtowed the Mar- 


quiſate of Villena, which was erected into a Dutchy (2). 
J believe this erection became null, becauſe I find in 
the ſame Mr du Puy that Pacheco, the favourite of Don 
Henry, ſon of John the ſecond, was made Marquis of 
Villena about the year 1445 (3). Mariana, and other 
Hiſtorians, do not give this Pacheco, or his ſon, any 
other title than that of Marquis of Villena. 

[LB] He received alſo other ill treatments.) J ſhall ſet 
down the words of Mayerne Turquet. The Marquis 
having cleared himſelf to the king of whatſoever was 
* alledged againſt him, and advanced ſeveral excuſes 
* why he dick not come to court, requeſted the reſtau- 
© ration of his office of Conſtable of Caſtile, of which 
he had been deprived by his Majeſty's guardians, in 
order to make room for D. Pedro, Count of Tran- 
« ſtamara, in prejudice of his honour and dignity : to 
* which the King made a tender and gracious anſwer, aſ- 
ſuring him that he would take all juſt and equitable care 
© of his affairs: after which he deſired him to go with 
© him into Old Caſtile, from which the Marquis excuſed 
* himſelf, alledging that he was not come thither with 
a proper equipage to ſerve his Majeſty as he deſired, 
but, if he pleaſed to enable him, he would very wil- 
* lingly ſerve him. He then returned to his ſeat ſomewhat 
«© diſguſted at King Henry, who took no care of the 
© reſtauration of his office of Conſtable of Caſtile, but 
« ſome time afterwards, by advice of the Archbiſhop 
* of Toledo, deprived him of the title of Marquis of 
© Villena, by reaſon it ſeemed unſafe and diſadvan- 
© tageous to the ſtate of Caſtile, that a Marquiſate bor- 
* dering on a foreign realm, ſhould remain in the 
hands of a gentleman who was ſo engaged, and 
nearly allied to the king and kingdom of Arragon 
* as the Marquis D. Alfonſo was (4). 

[LC] He had two ſons who married. 
them was . . . . father of the Marquis of VILLENA 
an egregious Magician.) One of the two ſons of the 
Marquis of Villena was called Alfonſo, and the other 
Peter. Their wives portions were paid to the Engliſh 
to ranſom their father, and in order to releaſe Alfonſo 
who was hoſtage on that account. This Alfonſo 
cauſed himſelf to be divorced, not being able to ſuf- 
fer the public leudneſs of his wife (5). His brother 


Peter was killed in a battle. The king, Don Henry, 


taking the wives of theſe brothers under his pro- 


tection, and reſenting their refuſal of reſtoring their 


portions, ſeized all their lands except the caſtles of Vil” 
lena and Almanſa, which being fortified both by their 
ſituation and an Arragoneſe garriſon, held out againſt 
him (6). Peter of Arragon, the Marquis of Villena's 
ſon, left a ſon known by the name of Henry de VII- 
LENA, Who applied himſelf much to learning, and 
wrote ſome very learned books, tho” in an unpoliſhed 
ſtile: Petrus ad Aliubarrotam ceciderat, ejus Henrici 
pater, cui a Villena cognomentum fuit, eruditionis tan- 
tum ſtudium, ut magica etiam ſacra, carminagque caluiſ}e 
fama fit. Extant ingenii monimenta : In quibus multa 
reconditaque eruditio eft, elegantie parum quippe a fectatæ, 
fed horride, & cum Hiſpana lingua Latinam miſcen- 
tis (7). He died at Madrid in the year 1434, having 
born with conſtancy, even to his old age, the injuries 
of Fortune, ſuch as the loſs of his eſtate and dignity 
(8). It was believed that his too great zeal after 
knowledge, engaged him in the ſtudy of Magic : 
his books, by the king's order, were ſubmitted to 
the examination of Brother Lopez de Barrientos, a 
Dominican, who was preceptor to the Prince of Aſtu- 
rias, and the greateſt part of them were burnt. This 
diſpleaſed ſeveral perſons who were of opinion, that 
a library which had been collected at ſuch a great ex- 
pence, might, without any danger, have been preſerved 
for the uſe of the learned. 'The Dominican publiſhed 
a defence of his conduct alledging the King's pleaſure 
for his apology. Mariana relates this fact in beauti- 
ful expreſſions: Henricus Villena Madriti, ubi Rex 
erat, extinftus eft, amiſſas opes, atque ampl ſſimos Ho- 
nores ablatos, injuriamque fortune boneſtis ſolatiis ad 
extremam ſenectutem toleravit, tanto eruditionis ſtudio, 
ut ne & magicis quidem ſacris abſtinuiſſe feratur. Libri 
juſſu Regis Lupo Barriento Dominicano, Henricique Prin- 
cipis magiſiro examinandi ſunt traditi, quorum parte 
combuſta, multorum vituperationem incurrit, libros exi- 
ftlimantium magno comparatos, eruditorum uſibus ſme pe- 
riculo noxaque ſervari debuifſe. Regiam ille de ſcripts 


concepta defenſjone, voluntatem excuſavit, cut repugnare 


. . one of fas non efſet (9). Mayerne Turquet ſuppoſes that only 


the magical manuſcripts of the Marquis's own com- 
poſure were burnt, and farther he ſays, that even all 
of them were not committed to the flames (10). But 
had he taken the trouble to examine Mariana, he 
would have been more exact, and would have inform- 


| ed 

(10) A prince who made an ill uſe of his learning, applying himſe 
ble art of Magic, about which he wrote ſeveral tracts, whic 
them burnt by the King's order, and by virtue of the cenſure of 


This Marquiſate in (e) They were 


two natural 
daughters of 
Don Henry II. 


(9) Mariana, 


lib, xx11, cap. 


(6) Taken from 
Mariana, 176. 
xix, cap, viii, 
Pag. 188. 

(7) Id. ioid. 

(8) Mariana, 
lib, xx, cap. wi, 
fag. 221, ſays . 
that to make zw N 
for bis being maue 
great maſter of 
the order of Ca a 
traua be di- 
vorced his wife 
Mary Albirn s, 
⁊obo was very 
rich, and yielded 
to king Don Heu- 
ry the margiui- 
ſate of Villena 
and other lands, 
and that the 
Knights of the 
Order created a- 
not her Great Ma- 
ter, who was 
confirmed by ths 
Pope about the 
year 1413, after 
a conteſtation tbat 
laſted ſiæ years. 

lenricus, adds 
Mariana, in tan- 
tis litteris tanta- 
que etuditione 
parum ſibi ſa- 
puiſſe viſus eſt: 
repetitoque con- 
jugio egenus vi- 
te reliquum ex- 
git. Henry, 
not æoithtanding 
all bis learning 
and knowledze, 
ſeems not to bade 
Judged very 4w:ſe- 
ly for bimelf; 
and bawins mar- 
ried a ſecord 
time, be paſſed 
the remainder of 
bis days in po- 
Verity. 

(9) Mariana, 5. 
xæi, cap. vii, 


Pag. 264. 


If to the deteſta- 
h were moſt of 
Brother Lopez de 


Barrientos, who was then preceptor to Don Henry, Prince of Auſtrias. Mayerns 


Farquet, Hyh d Eſpagne, bivr, #i#, p. $59, ad ann. 1434 
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great troubles, His own vaffals of the Marquiſate of Villena favoured the troops 


4 of Ferdinand, King of Arragon : the caſtle of Villena was taken, and by that means a 
8 the Marquiſate was re: united to the crown in the year 1475, with a promiſe never to ali. (0 
xxii, pag. 1019. nate it (7). | ES, | | 
þ | ed us that almoſt the whole library of this Lord was old man taking up the diſcourſe told him, for my 
1 burnt. How abſurd is it to pretend that part of the * part, my Lord, I am the Marquis of Villena, who 
1 magical books were ſpared ? It is ſcarce poſſible to *©* rendred myſelf famous in the world by Aſtrology, 
= commit only one fault. This Hiſtorian having mi- and the invention of the bottle, into which it is 
ſtaken the queſtion, hath improperly made uſe of a reported I cauſed myſelf to be put piece-meal, in 
| reſtrictive clauſe : and as he could not go on in his order to diſcover the events of future ages through 
_ 1 wrong poſition without being inconſiſtent with himſelf, the glaſs, and what ſhould happen at this preſent 
i he has committed a double error. There goes a plea- time; and indeed it is fo, for it was impoſlible that 
1 fant ſtory in Spain relating to this Marquis, of which 1a man of my quality and humour ſhould forbear 
4 am informed by peruſing the relation of the differences * cauſing himſelf to be cut in pieces to ſee the pre- 
fi | betwixt Don John of Auſtria, and the Jeſuit Nitard. * ſent events, the ſubverſion of this monarchy by a 
ES This Jeſuit publiſhed a manifeſto, to which an anſwer * 1 1 MAR. >» +: 45 It is true I cauſed myſelf to 
= (11) A relation was made wherein the author feigns, That the Mar- be cut to pieces, I cannot conceal it, to ſee a man 
bp: of the differences « quis of Villena accompanied by Don Pedro the Cruel, born in Germany, where the laws are ſo different 
15 = TD. © and the ghoſt of Pedro Hernandes, three perſons from ours, become the arbitrator of our faith. I 
Don John of very well known, were come from the other world © cauſed myſelf to be cut to 1 out of curioſity | | (3 
Auſtria, and Car- on purpoſe to refute him with the greater liberty to ſee a Queen, who ſhould have governed Spain 1 
| | dinal Nitard, (11). I need not ſay any thing of the ſpeech according to our laws, chooſe for her Director, v 
F = 8 OE: 97» aſcribed to Don Pedro: I ſhall only ſet down the be- &c (12). | (12) Ib. p. 160, 
= es: I ginning of what the ſecond actor ſays. © The other | 
0 bee „e VINAY (ALEXANDER DE), miniſter of the Reformed Church of Annonai, 1 
3 ens — publiſhed a book in the year 1626 [A], and in the Epiſtle Dedicatory he obſerved that a what is f i 
4 en. i, of his famous prelate (a) about thirty years before had wrote that the town of Annonai was older f au 
G vi, in Hereſy than Geneva (b). 1 e 
4 | , [A] He publiſhed a book in the year 1626.) It was  tinuation of both articles, and a treatiſe of Purgatory by 
i printed at Geneva, contains 634 pages in 8vo, and is the ſaid rr I could not find this jeſuit in Ale- 
intituled, The a#s FA the conference held at Annonay, from gambe's Bibliothegue, which makes me think that he 
the 10th of December 1625, to the 25th of February gave no counter- relation of this diſpute. Yet it was | 
1626, betwixt Alexander de Vinay miniſter of the goſ- cuſtomary for each party to publiſh the acts of theſe 
fel, and Fohn Francis Martinecourt, a Feſuit, concerning conferences, and to attribute the victory to his own jo 
the opinion of the Fathers, on the ſufficiency of the ſcrip- fide. | & 
ture, and on the Euchariſt : To which is added, à con- 7 
| BL | | in 
(a) In che Pais VIR ET (PETER) a Proteſtant miniſter, was born at Orbe (a) a ſmall town in the y 
de Vaud. canton of Berne in the year 1511, He ſtudied at Paris where he became acquainted 1 
1 (% Mech. with F arel, whoſe fellow-labourer he was afterwards in the eſtabliſhment of the Refor- " 
1 Adam, in. Vits mation in ſome towns of Switzerland (5), He went with him to Geneva in the year 
1 lag. 120, 1534, and ſtrenuouſly ſeconded him in whatever was requiſite for the abolition of 5 60 
itch Popery (c). The city of Lauſanne having embraced the Reformation in the year 1530, 3 
(0 Spanhemius, Peter Viret was called to exerciſe the miniſterial function there. He diſcharged it ſo well, 
tuta, pag. 65. that he acquired the love and eſteem of the inhabitants. This appeared by the difficulty 
́— of lending him to the Church of Geneva for ſix months, when the abſence of 2 (7) 
(4) Genzvrina, Calvin made that Church ardently defire the preſence of Viret (d). To make this the gg. 5. 's./ pa; 
4 Tom. ili, pag» more intelligible, I ought to mention that Calvin being reſolved to return to Geneva, % Ber, in | (8) 
5 from whence he had been baniſhed (e), could not come back at the deſired time, being d an. 1541. dar 
(e) In the year engaged to go to the conferences at Ratiſbon (F). During this time Viret very ſucceſs- bo. 
1 1538. fully ſerved the Church of Geneva (g). Calvin being re- united to his flock, paſſionately bark 1. ud 
1 V In the year deſired Viret for his colleague (5), but had not that ſatisfaction. Viret was recalled to (9) 
3 1541s _ Lauſanne, where he admirably well diſcharged all the duties of his office, until the Pro- en tro, 
1 5 teſtants of France by their entreaties obtained him for the Church of Lyons (i) [A] a. 
q [4] The Proteflants of France by their intreaties ob. being able to ſerve either one Church or the other, = 
| tained him for the church of Lyons.) Melchior Adam as I deſired to do This is the method by Bb, 
hath here left a gap, which ought to be ſupplied. © which the Lord drew me from that Church which fag 
He did not know that Viret ſerved the church of I G had reaſon to love, as if he had taken me by the an. 
Niſmes, and afterwards that of Montpellier, before hand, in order to lead me faint and trembling 0 
he went to be miniſter of Lyons. Of all which we with weakneſs and half dead, and bring me to you N my 
are informed by Viret himſelf in an Epiſtle Dedicatory, (2), who are the firſt in Languedoc, with whom I (z) He hat. fag. 
dated from Lyons the 7th of December 1563. He reſided after my departure from Geneva.“ He by hos 3 
if there acquaints us, That two years before that, he fell very much praiſes his good reception at Niſmes, though of Niles. 
3 into a diſeaſe, which brought him ſo low, that he thought I looked, continues he, /ike a dry ſkeleton covered with 
| he had nothing to expe but the graue that GOD ſkin, who had brought my bones to be buried there: in- 
had, as it were, plucked him the hair of the head ſomuch that even thoſe who avere not of our religion, but 
from among ft the people, with whom he had paſſed the very contrary to it, pitied me, crying out, wherefore doth 15 


(1) Viret, Epiſtle greateſt part of his life (1). I know very well, this poor man come into this country? Dath he come for 
Dedicatory of * adas he, that my Lords, and alſo my brothers and any thing elſe than to die in it? Nay, I have heard 
the firſt volume «© companions, and the whole Church of which GoD that the firft time I aſcended the pulpit, ſeveral ſering 
Chr fed had appointed me miniſter, would not eaſily have ye in that condition, feared that 1 ſhould faint before I 
8 850 conſented to my departure, and ſent me away, if had finiſhed the ſermon. 
they had not feen and known the neceſſity which Here are ſome things which I cannot comprehend 
the Lord was pleaſed to put upon me, and choſen nor explain; and perhaps Viret did not deſire they 
rather that I ſhould ſerve in another place for the ſhould be manifeſt. He faith that he could no longer 
edification of the Church as weak as I am, than ſerve his old Church, which was the only reaſon why 


make an unprofitable ſtay amongſt them, without his ſuperiors gave him leave to depart. That __ 
2 cou 
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_ which he ſerved very faithfully in the midſt of a thouſarid difficulties; it being in the 
(k) 13. ib, time of civil-wars, and the Plague (). He was obliged to quit Lyons when Charles IX, EN. e ; 
by an Edict explanatory of the peace concluded in March 1563; prohibited his Prote- of the Troubles, - 
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ſtant ſubjects the having any miniſters born out of the realm (I). Viret then retired to 18 57 Joe Bar 4 


werſo, ad ann. 


Orange, from whence the Queen of Navarre ſent for him to Bern (m). He made a 1564. 
good uſe of his talents there till ſuch time as he died in the year 1571 [BJ. He was a 6% Mach, 4. 
little man, and of a weak conſtitution (), which was yet impaired by the blows he receiv- i f 


ed from a Prieſt, and the poiſon which was put into his victuals [C]; but he had a great 


could not be the ſtate to which his diſtempet had re- 
duced him; for notwithſtanding that, he was able to 
ſerve the church of Niſmes. We might conjecture 
that this church was ſmaller than that of Lauſanne 
or Geneva, and that the fame perſon who was not 
ſtrong enough to preach in a large church, might yet 
be able to perform that function to a ſmall auditory. 
(4) See, the re- But this conjecture is ſcarce ſatisfactory (3). 
mark [FF], of His Epiſtle Dedicatory to the ſecond tome of his 
the article CAL. Chriſtian Inſtruction, is a proof that he was afterwards 
Yi. miniſter of the church of Montpellier. This epiſtle 
is dated at Lyons the 12th of December 1563, and 
addreſſed to that church as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the favours he had received from them du- 
ring the exerciſe of his miniſterial function there; and 
he takes notice of it as a happineſs that ſeveral of the 
Phyſicians and Surgeons of Montpellier were Prote- 
ſtants. Amongſt others, he mentions the Phyſie Pro- 


feſſors, Rondeltet, Saporta, and their aſſociates, Fou- * 


bert, Feynes, Trial; and Michael Herouart a famous 
Surgeon. I inſert this particular, becauſe it is un- 
| known to ſeveral who are very well acquainted with 

the merit of thoſe illuſtrious Profeſſors. 
| | In the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Reformed Churches 
(4) In. the fifth of France (4), we find a very excellent letter of Viret 
ok, pag. 886, written from Niſmes on the 1 5th of January 1562 (5), 
& , to the miniſters of Languedoc aſſembled in the colloguy 
. of Montpellier, in which he exhorts them to comply 
U Bess Fino. With the deſire of the court. By both the Epiſtles 
ry of the Re- Dedicatory which I have cited, it appears that he was 
formed churches no trumpet of ſedition ; but rather a man of a peace- 
ee able and moderate temper, who always diſſuaded the 
of the preſs, people from violence and popular commotions, to the 
utmoſt of his power. The ſame Hiſtory informs us 


(e) Ibid, pap (6), that he went to Montpellier 20 recover his health, 
7. 


and began the exerciſe of his miniſtry there, the edi of 
January having been publiſhed on the 7th of February 
1562. Paſquier is certainly miſtaken when he ſaith 
that Viret preached at Paris towards the end of the 

(7) Paſquier's year 1561 (7). | e 
Letters, bcok iv, [B] He made a good uſe of his talents in Bern, till 
— ſuch time as he died in the year 1571-) He taught at 
(8) Melch. A- Orthez, as Melchior Adam obſerves (8). Some ſay 
dam. in Vitis he died there (9), but Moreri and ſeveral others affirm 
Theolog. exter, that he died at Pau: and very few authors there are 
Pag. 121, who tell us, that he was for ſome time impriſoned in 
(9) Paulus Fre- that country. D' Aubigné is the only one who in- 
berus, in Thea- forms me of it. He faith hat the Governor of a town 
tro, pag, 225, Which the Proteſtants took by aſſault in 1569, was diſ- 
charged from his impriſonment on promiſe that he ſhould 
ranſom Peter Viret a minifler, who was priſoner in 
(10) D'Aubigne, Bern (10). What is certainly to be depended on, 
mn. Univer- 1s that this miniſter ended his days in the territories 
5. * 2 of the Queen of Navarre, and conſequently there is a 
A u. 472, ad falſity in the following words of Mr Ancillon. Viret 
am. 1869. taught for ſome time at Ortez, from aubence he 
returned to Lauſanne, where he publiſhed books enough 


(it) Ancillon, to make up a ſmall library (11). Moſt of his works 


ie de Farel, 


2s were publiſhed before he went into Bern, and there- 
2. 217, 


fore Mr Ancillon would be miſtaken, though he were 
in the right as to Viret's return to Lauſanne. - | 

IC] By the blows which he received from a Prieſt, 
and the poi ſon which was put into his victuali.] He 
was ſo violently beaten by a Prieſt, who treacherouſly 
attacked him, that he was left for dead on the ſpot 
(12) Partim yul- (12). In the punning ages, they would have ſaid, 
= » oo Pa- that this Prieſt did not know how to form any other 
crif 4 argument than thoſe in Ferio, and in Barbara. If he 
per infidias inva- Was unjuſt in having recourſe to ſuch means to pre- 


dente inflicta uſ- vent innovations, he was not leſs imprudent in giving 


que adeo gravia, over beating before he was ſure that the miniſter could 
ut jacentem pro 


wartvo gte. never eſcape with liſe. On ſuch occaſions the maxim, 
nt. Mech, 4. Nunquam tentabis ut non perficias, - - - Nothing 
«em, ubi ſupra, * ought to be attempted which cannot be accompliſhed,” 
| ought to be well remembred. The ſame conſequen- 
VOL. V. No. CXXXII. 


dam, ubi ſupra; 
ſhare (1% ibid, 


ces were drawn againſt the Church of Rome, from an 
unfiniſhed aſſaſſination, which would have been inferred 
from a compleated one. All thoſe who were capable 
of going by this rule, a cauſe muſt be very bad, whoſe 


defenders murder thoſe who attack it, drew the ſame 


concluſions from their miniſters being confuted by 
the blows of a cudgel or the fiſt. Wherefore the 
Prieſt who beat Viret, did as much miſchief to his 
cauſe by raiſing prejudices againſt it as if he had kil- 
led him ; and by not killing him he left his cauſe 
expoſed to great dangers. For Viret armed with re- 
ſentment more vigorouſly endeayoured the deſtruction 
of Popery, and took very effectual meaſures to that 
purpoſe. He ſought out the abſurdities of their 
errors, and compiled in French, ſeveral diverting 
books filled with ralleries on that head. Books of 
this ſort are of all others the moſt dangerous that can 
be publiſhed (13) ; ſo that if we conſider it only on (14) Ses, above, 
the ſide of intereſt, the Swiſs Prieſt would have the remark [C], 
done very well not to have reckoned Viret dead, of the article 
without unqueſtionable proofs. The certificate of 5 
two Surgeons perhaps would not have been too 7 
much. | 

But to come to the poiſon. Some ſay, it was gi- 
yen to Viret by a ſervant of a Canon of Geneva (14); (14) Fuit corpuſs 
others charge this crime on a woman ſuborned for culo per ſe imbe- 


that end by the Canons. However it be, the life of cillo: quod na- 


this good miniſter was endangered by it, and it is aan gc 
ſaid that this ill action compleated the ruin of the funt partim ve- 
Roman Catholic cauſe at Geneva. And indeed at a nenum iphi à Ge- 
critical time when both parties were almoſt equally nevenſis cujuſdam 
ſtrong, nothing could more contribute to turn the Canonici fervo 


balance in favour of the Reformed. A people waver- eee pe 
ing in their opinions, and full of ſuſpicions, will ſcarce Id. 1d. Theſe 


ever find fault with this argument, wiz. if theſe werds and thoſe 
people maintained the cauſe of Gop, they would e foregoing 
never make uſe of infamous ways in order to deſtroy 3 2 
their adverſaries. The author whom I am going to in Iccnbesz. 
quote, adds, that there was a current report, that 

the Prieſts had reſolved to cauſe all the Reformed 

to be killed at once by poiſoning the bread which 

they uſed at the Lord's Supper. I am fully per- 

ſuaded that a report of this nature, ſpread all 

over the city, whether it were true or falſe, might 

have a more. forcible effect on the minds of a great 


many people, than a hundred demonſtrative reaſons. 
Cum præterea venefica quzdam, © Bre//z comitatu 


« vicino oriunda, quæ nigros ſuccos verbi divini Mini- 
« ftris tollendis miſcuerat, P. Vireti lethali morbo in 
* ſcelere deprehenſa, ſed ad id flagitii a Canonicis con- 
* dutam, fateretur, mirum quantum omnium animi 4 
« nefandarum artium inſtitoribus fuerint averſi, præ- 
«* ſertim cum in vulgus innoteſceret, a ſacrificulis 
© deliberatum de inficiendis ſymbolis facris, Cænæ 
Dominicæ celebrandæ deſtinatis, quo Evangelici 
omnes facili opera in ſacratiſſimo ſuæ Religions 
actu, ad generum Cereris non ficca morte vel de- 
© ſcenderent, vel deducerentur. Cujus flagitii, quod 
ne Thetis quidem ipſa univerſis ſuis undis abluerit, 
« ſola cogitatio ingenti horrore & indignatione omnium 
* animos confudit. Experimentis id genus aliis com- 
pluribus compertum omnes Clericorum machinas ad 
* ſubruendam Evangelii inſtaurati ſtructuram compa- 
« ratas, occulta Dei directione in ſummum ejus incre- i 
« mentum ceſſiſſe (15). Moreover a certain Sorcereſs, born (15) Fridericus 
in the neighbouring county of Breſſe, had made up à Spanhemius, in 
« poiſon, by which ſhe deſigned to cut off the Miniſters of Geneva Reſtitu- 
* the word of God: but. when ſhe was detected in this d Pag. 74, 75. 
crime by the dangerous diſeaſe with which the poiſon 
infected Peter Viret ; and when ſbe confeſſed that the 
* Canons had prompted and encouraged her to it, it can 
* hardly be imagined how much the authors of theſe wicked 
« arts were abhorred, eſpecially when it came to be known 
* among the common people that the Prieſts intended to poi- 
« ſon the holy ſymbols appointed for the celebration of the 

6 F * ſacrament, 
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5 mare of learning, accompanied with a charming eloquence. He publiſhed a valt 
= number of books [D]. He was pretty well ſkilled in the knowledge of the Pagan authors. 
« (e) It is a book This appears by a book (o) he publiſhed at Geneva in the year 1560, intituled, Of Trye 
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* ſacrament, and to defirey all the Proteſtants when en- 
gaged in the moſt ſacred act of their religion. The very 
* thoughts of this vile and execrable deſign flruck the minds 
H all men with the greateſt horror and indignation. 
Hy ſeveral inſtances of this kind it appeared, that all 
« the machinations deviſed by the Prieſts for the over- 
* throw of the Church, did, by the ſecret direction of 
* the Almighty GO D, greatly conduce to the increaſe and 
« eftabliſhment of it. The concluſion of this paſſage 
is very judicious ; the ill conduct of the Romiſh Clergy 
| hath been a very ſucceſsful inſtrument for the increaſe 
of the Proteſtants. The Church of Rome could not 
have been attacked at a more favourable opportunity : 
her clergy were very ignorant, and very vicious, and, 
on the contrary, thoſe who preached up a reformation, 
were moſt of them eloquent and learned, and more or 
leſs acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek tongues 3 
by virtue of which they got the better of the Prieſts in 
almoſt all diſputes. The Prieſts were not able to hold 
up againſt diſputants, who threatened them with the 
original languages of Holy Writ, and who eaſily made 
it appear that the religious practices, to which the 
people were ſubjected, were not preſcribed by the 
Scripture. Two or three ſermons of theſe miniſters in 


ſome pariſhes, ſerved to convert half the inhabitants. 


And what ſhould hinder it? Would the Romaniſts 
have offered reaſon againſt reaſon ? But was it poſſible 
for a Prieſt or an ignorant Monk to ſucceed againſt Viret, 
or Farel ? Not in the leaſt. They were then obliged 
to have recourſe to violent meaſures, to poiſoning, 
aſſaſſination, and other deteſtable means, which fully 
confirmed that a cauſe which defended itſelf in this 
manner was not of Gop, | 


Mr Leti informs us, that the name of the woman 


who poiſoned Viret was Mary Navau ; that ſhe was 
born at Bourg in Breſſe; that at the ſollicitation of 
ſome Eccleſiaſtics, who promiſed her a good reward, 
ſhe fled to Geneva on pretence of being perſecuted for 
her religion; and acting the devout part, ſhe very 
_ effeually inſinuated herſelf into the good opinion of 
PFarel, Viret, and Saunier, the three Geneva Mini- 
ſters ; by which means ſhe found an opportunity of 
poiſoning the diſh of ſoop when Farel's two colleagues 
dined with him; that Farel and Saunier diſliking this 
ſoop did not eat of it, as Viret did, who was very 
well pleaſed with it, and immediately found the ef- 
fects of the poiſon ; that this woman was impriſoned 
on ſuſpicion, and that without being put to the tor- 
ture, ſhe accuſed a Canon, and having confeſſed the 
whole crime, was hanged on the twenty-ſecond of 
April 1535 3 and that the Canon, out of reſpect to 

(16) Taken from his family, was only baniſhed (16). 
Letts Hiſtoria [D] He publiſhed a vaſt number of books (17).] I 
have already ſaid that he expoſed the ridiculous ab- 
ſurdities of the adverſe party, and put on an air of 
humour and raillery. He examined their Ritual and 
(17) You wil Ceremonial ; in a word, he engaged the Church of 
nnd the catalogue Rome rather on the practices ſhe permits in her Prieſts 
of them, in and Monks, than on her deciſions in her cecumeni- 
r dag cal councils, This was attacking her weakeſt ſide, for 
dam, ubi ſupra, in Our days thoſe who laboured with the greateſt ad- 
pag. 122, and dreſs to defend her (18), have requeſted us to diſtin- 
in Ferbeiden, ubi gyjjiſh betwixt what the councils preſcribe as an article 
a, pag. 120, of faith, and what is not obligatory, or is perhaps an 
abuſe. I ſhall here cite a long paſſage of Verheiden. 
(18) The Biſhop * Sic ut Eccleſia Lugdunenſis frequentiſſima, aliæque 
of Condom in bis, vicinarum regionum, ob egregiam operam quam præ- 
Expoſition de la * ftitit in proſeminando Dei Verbo, hunc virum ma- 
Doctrine Catho- « yime coluerint, ſcriptaque tempori tum ingeniis riſu 
_ « Fapiſmum excipientibus ſumma voluptate perlegerint. 
Is autem Viretus erat, qui Myſticam illam Papiſta- 
ram Theologiam cognitam habebat : quam varus 
libris explicans leRori riſum ſæpe movet, propter 
mira illa miracula & ridicula que continet. Ethni- 
cam præterea Theologiam cum ex prophanis Scrip- 
toribus hauſiſſet, eandem cum Papiſtarum Sacris ita 
contulit, tamquam hxc Romana Sacra Parellela eſſent 
Veterumque Romanorum horrenda Idololatria 
* plenis reſponderent. Forte inter ſinceriores Theo- 
logos nullus fuit, qui myſticum illud Romani 
Jovis Regnum ita aperuit & perluſtravit atque hic 
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1, pag. 541, 
£42, 


re 


in 8vo, of 884 and Falſe Religion, concerning lawful and unlawful vows and oaths, and eſpecially the vows 


of 


«* Viretus, quod vel uno illo Centone (ut alia multa 
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mittam) de Theatrica Miſſæ Saltatione, ex veteribus 
Poetis conſarcinato, probari poteſt : qui lectorem, 
præcipuè in Poetis verſatum, novo genere voluptatis 
(ut apud Belgas decantatum illud Apiarium Roma- 


num) perfundit & recreat (19). - - So that the (19) Verbeden, 
church of Lyons, and others in the neighbourhood, had in Pratt. Theo- 


the greateſt weneration for this man, on account of his 


extraordinary diligence in propagating the word of GOD ; 


and it was with the higheſt degree of pleaſure that they 


read his books, which were adapted to the humour of 
the times, people being then very much diſpoſed to laugh 
at Popery. Now Viret was a man who throughly un- 
der ſtood the myſtical Divinity of the Papiſts, and in ſuch 
a height does he ſet it forth in the various books which 
he has auritten that he often moves the reader's laughter 
at the wonderful and ridiculous miracles contained in 


it. As he had likewiſe learned the Heathen Theology 


ceremonies in ſuch a manner as if thoſe avere juſt paral- 
let, and fully came up to the abominable idolatry of the 
antient Romans. Among all the true Divines, perhaps, 
no man has explained and revealed the myſlical king- 
dom of the Romijſh Fupiter fa well as Viret ; which might 
be wery eafily proved from that ene poem of his, which 
he patched up and collected from the antient Poets ( not 
to mention many more of his reflexions upon the theatrical 


ceremony of the maſs). This piece ( like the & piarium 


log. Effigiebus, 
Pag. 119, 120, 


From prophane writers, he compared it with the Popiſh 


Romanum, /o much talked of in Holland) will give a 


new pleaſure to the reader, eſpecially if he is much con- 
verſant with the Poets.” 


For the reſt, we ought not to imagine that all this 


author's works are of the character I have mentioned, 
nor that amongſt thoſe which are, any of them are 
tainted with buffoonry. He always obſerved a wiſe 
moderation. Take notice, that he did not confine 
himſelf to ſuperſtitions only, a very fit ſubject for ral- 
lery, but very ſeriouſly, and, with all due gravity, 
attacked the unbelievers. To this purpoſe I ſhall cite 


a 


long paſſage in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the ſecond 


tome of his Chriſtian Inſtruction, where we are in- 


formed that the multitude of unbelievers determined hin 


to turn his arms againſt Deiſm. There are ſeveral who 


WA ‚ ‚—— SY r B n a HE. 


o 


for JESUS CAHRISTT, they do not know who he 


indeed profeſs to believe that there is ſome Deity or 
God, as the Turks and Jews do: but as for ]esus 


CHR1sT, and all thoſe things which the doctrine of 


the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles teſtifies concerning him, 
they take them for fables and dreams. . . . It is 
much more, or at leaft as difficult to deal with theſe 
people as with the Turks. For they entertain ſome 
opinions concerning religion, which are more ex- 
travagant than thoſe of the Turks, or any other In- 
fidels. I hear that ſome of this band call themſelves 


Deiſts, a new word in oppoſition to that of Atheiſts. 


For the word Atheiſt fignifies one that is without 
Gop, fo they would hereby ſignify, that they are 
not without Go p, becauſe they believe that there 


is one, whom they even acknowledge for creator 


of Heaven and Earth, as well as the Turks: but as 


is, nor do they believe in him or his doctrine.” 


Theſe Deiſis of whom abe ſpeak, adds Viret, ridicule all 


o 
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religion, * tho* they accommodate themſelves to 


the religion of thoſe with whom they are obliged to 


live, out of complaiſance or fear : ſome among them 
have a kind of notion of the immortality of the 
ſoul ; others agree with the Epicureans on that as 
well as on the Divine providence with regard to 
mankind : they think he doth not intermeddle with 
human affairs, and that they are either governed by 
fortune, or by the prudence and folly of men, ac- 
cording as things happen. I am ſtruck with hor- 
ror, when I think that there are ſuch monſters among 
thoſe who bear the name of Chriſtians, But my 
horror is redoubled, when I conſider that ſeveral 
of thoſe who make profeſſion of learning and human 


Philoſophy, and even are frequently eſteemed the 
moſt learned, moſt acute and ſubtil genivs's, are not 
only inſected with this execrable Atheiſm, but alto 


AT what time 
the Deiſts began 
to be talked ol. 


profeſs it, teach it, and poiſon ſeveral perſons with 


this venom. Wherefore we live in a time when we 


are 


time 


began 
ed ol. 


pidem ut ne Vi- 


(24) Calvin. 


ſor it were an 


of perpetual continence, anathema, 


VIRET.. VIRGIL, 


and exetration, the ſacrifices of buman vim, and 


excommunication in all Religions. Item, Of the Fewiſh, Pagan, Turkiſh, and 1 5piſh Mon- 
kery, and the corporal as well as ſpiritual ſacrifices to Moloch. His article in Moreri is 


confuſed, and falſe in ſeveral places [E]. 


I will mention a thing which I have read ſince the ſecond edition came out. 


It is that 


Viret employed the authority of the Papiſts to curb ſome dangerous ſects that were formed 
among the Proteſtants at Lyons. The author who tells me this draws a proof from it 
againſt Toleration, and in favour of the maxim Compelle intrare, - - - - Compel them to 


come in [F]. 


are in danger of having more difficulty in contend- 
ing with theſe monſters, than with the ſuperſtitious 
and idolators, if Go p doth not, which I hope he 
will, preventit. For amongſt the preſent differences 
in religion, ſeveral very much abuſe the liberty given 
them of chuſing which of the two contending reli- 
gions they will adhere to. For ſeveral are of nei- 
ther, and indeed live without any religion. And if 
thoſe who have no good opinion of any religion, 
would content themſelves to periſh alone in their 
error and Atheiſm, without infecting or corrupting 
others by their wicked diſcourſes and examples, and 
leading them into the ſame perdition with them- 
ſelves, this evil would not be ſo deplorable as it is. 
For this reaſon, in reviſing my Chriſtian Inſtruction, 
formerly printed, I have very much enlarged it, 
eſpecially on the head of the creation of the world, 
and the Divine providence towards all creatures, 
and particularly man, for two reaſons : Firſt, be- 
cauſe the Holy Ghoſt frequently in holy writ, pro- 
poſes this viſible world, as the great book of nature, 
and of true natural Theology, and all the creatures 
as preachers, and univerſal witneſſes of G o Þ their 
creator, and of his works and glory . . . . The 
other reaſon, which moved me to treat of theſe ſub- 
jets ſo amply, is the preſent Atheiſm and it's pro- 
feſſors: of which I have already ſpoken (zo). 


(20) Viret, E- 
piſtle Dedicatory 
of the ſecond 
volume of his 
Chriſtian In- 
ſtruction. It 
was printed in 


1563, 


(21) They could 
hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to 
ſend him to Ge- 
neva for half a 
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Calvin in order to preach up their new doctrines at 
(22) Reverſus 
Calvinus omnem Calvin did not go to Geneva till 1536. II. Moreri 
quidem movit ja- £4,” that awhen Calvin departed for the conference at 
e ary Worms, Viret æuas called to preach at Geneva, whereby 

poliaretur, ; 6 

quo ſublato ec- he gives us clearly to underſtand, that Calvin ſet out 
cleſam falvam from Geneva. But that is falſe. He had been at 
retinere ſe poſſe Straſburgh two or three years, when he went to thoſe 


negabat : ſed Vi- conferences. III. It is ridiculous to beſtow the title of 
retus apud ſuos 


Lauſanenſes agere Preference on Viret's vocation, for the people of Geneva 


maluit. Meſch. had recourſe to Viret only, becauſe they could not 
Adam, ubi ſupra. oblige Calvin to return home before the holding of the 
* ee See Conferences. This ſhews us that Moreri was perſuaded 
e Peg. 73. that Calvin went from Geneva at that time; for his 
meaning is, that this miniſter was very ſorry that he 
was deputed to the conferences, and that, during his 
abſence, Viret ſhould perform the miniſterial function. 
IV. It is very falſe that Calvin ze/tified a diſpleaſure 
13 at the calling of Viret. V. It is very falſe that Fe 
= _ F * 3 managed it ſo well that they ſent back his competitor. 
letter is dated on VI. It is very falſe zhat the people of Lauſanne. had much 


(23) Beza, in 
Vita Calvini, 
ad ann. 1541, 


| the 16th of Sep- ado lo receive Viret (21). Calvin was fo far from being 


tember, 1543 deſirous that his pretended competitor ſhould be ſent 
18 de 


10 back to Lauſanne, that on the contrary he made preſ- 
eems to be falſe ; ry" . 

it ſhould be 1541, ſing efforts to retain him at Geneva. Melchior Adam, 
n one of the authors whom Moreri cites, clearly teſtifies 
abſurd thing that it (22). The fame is atteſted by Theodorus Beza (23), 


Calvin writing 


gps Seb rang, and we have a litteral proof of this under Calvin's own 
s Quod bene vertat - 
 thould tell him as Deus, hic retentus ſum ut volebas: ſupereſt ut Vire- 


Neufchatel, - hand, for thus he wrote to Farel : © 


N of neus tum quoque mecum retineam, quem a me avelli nullo 

N 225 re- © modo patiar. Tuæ quoque omniumque fratrum par- 
O Gene- i . . . 8 x 

u, tuo years af. tes me hic adjuvare, niſi vultis me fruſtra excruciari, 


ter his arrival. © AC fine commodo eſſe miſerrimum (24). - - - What 


[E] His article in Moreri is confuſed and falſe in ſewe- 
Fear. ral places. ] I. It is falſe that Viret and Farel joinedwitn 


Geneva, and drive out the Catholics in year 1535. 


jou dęſired is come to paſs, I am kept here: God grant it 
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way, obſerve a miſtake of Mr Hofman. He faith 


may be for ſome good end. It remains that 1 jhould lie- 
wiſe keep Viret, whom I will by no means ſuffer to be 
taken from me. In bringing this about, it behowves you, 
and all the bretheren to afſiſt me, unleſs you world have 
me to undergo a great deal of uneaſineſb and trouble to 


5 | (25) Pierre de 
no manner of purpoſe nor advantage.” I ſhall, by the St fulien, Biel. 


| 1 - FE. 2 langes Paradox- 
that Viret being Miniſter at Lauſanne in the N e e 


year ales, pag. 202, 


1535, was called to Geneva: than which nothing is 203, 204, ard | 
more falſe. He was Miniſter at Geneva in the year Heabs in the fol- 


1534, and before he was at Lauſanne. 


ſo me 


draws a proof from it 
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prove their opinions: to ſuch a height ef impu- 


invades the place of truth. Such was the extremity 


holy, apoſtolical, and Roman Catholic church (25). 


loving manper 


F] He employed the authority of the Papiſts to curb before, pag. 189; 


7 190. A liber 
. » ſeas. . . . The author who tells me this « ty of conſcience 


inn favour of the maxim cannot be 
. » Compel them to come in.) The firſt edi& of * Stanted, but 


pacification was no ſooner publiſhed in France aeg 
than inſtantly there ſprung up a ſect of Arians « ſects (che great- 
at Lyons, which had been long hatched there, eſt part of them 
and in other places, by a German and an Italian, abominable) 
who were the heads of it. For this reaſon Mr Peter | Wil 7 5.4 
Viret, then a Miniſter of Lyons, was preſſed to pear, and claim 
have recourſe to Mr Buatier, 
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: © the ſame pri- 

great Vicar of vilege: as it 

the Archbiſhop of that city, in order to quench © h-ppenec at 
that growing fire, which threatened a great confla- | LVons, w _ 
gration, if it ſhould be allowed time to gather „e b, Ihe egi 
ſtrength. And indeed, the Poſtellians, the Trinita- of P. 
rians, or Servetiſts, and others, even the Atheiſts and * 
Deiſts, were ready to ſhew themſelves; all of them * 


of Pacification 
that no perfor: 
ſhould be di- 

pretending that they ought to enjoy the benefit of aan onthe Fe 
the edict, which in general provided, that no man . jnqantly a Ger- 
ſhould be moleſted for the ſake of his conſcience. It 

is likewiſe ſaid that all the forementioned ſectaries, 

and others, boaſted that their faith was grounded 

on texts or reaſons, as pertinently drawn from Scrip- 


man ſtarted up 
with a new 
ture as any which the Calviniſts could atledge to 


tribe of Arians, 
a great deal 
worſe than the 
firſt, They 
thought to ſhel- 
ter themſelves 
under the {ans 
edit; for 
which reaſon 
the Vicar-Ge+- 
n2ral to the 
Archbiſhop cf 
Lyons, and 
Mr Peter Vi- 
ret, Superin- 
tendent of the 
pretended Cat. 
viniſtical 
church in that 
city, were 
obliged to u- 
nite their 
ſtrength, in 
order to give à 
check to theſe 
Arians, who 
mace liberty of 
conſcience a 
cloak for their 
wickedneſs.” 


dence does a preſumptuous aſſertion come when it 
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to which the deſire of liberty of conſcience had-almoit « 
reduced us. Such was the prodigious confuſion in- 
which religion was very near ſwallowed up; and in * 
this manner was the different variety of opinions, 
ready to extinguiſh the faith of ſeveral, and to raiſe 
doubts that could not be ſolved in the minds of be- 
lievers. Theſe reaſons induced me to believe that * 
. 5 .. 3 c 

we ought to be very humble in our opinions, and 
wholly ſubmit them to the determinations of the. 
= 
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. . . I ſay, that we ought to give up our ſenſes 
and our human underitandings, in order to believe 
through faith what, by reaſon of our inßrmity, we 
cannot otherwiſe comprehend. We ought alſo to 
obey our ſuperiors, according to the Scripture ; 
without ſeeking to find them guilty of faults, which 
are not ſubject to our correction. . But if ſome 
men are ſo hard to work upon, that they will ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in deſpiſing and ſeparating them- 
ſelves from the true Church, in that caſe we ſhould (26) He ſhould 
follow the advice of the Prophet (26), who ſays ; have faid of Jeſus 
Coge eos intrare,- - - compel them to come in. Compare Obriſt in the 


with this what I have quoted from the ſame author in Cope! according 


the article S1 ELLIN GI. 


to St Luke, ch. 
xiv, ver. 23. 


VIRGIL, in Latin Publius Virgilius Maro, the moſt excellent of all the antient (3) lite ctatt, 


Roman Poets, flouriſhed in Auguſtus's time. 
(a) Called Ander. in the year of Rome 683, in a village (a) not far from Mantua. 


Jee Donatus, i 


He was born on the fifteenth of October, de e 4 


ſeptimum an- 


He ſpent his firſt years num, Crmonce 


Via Virgin. at Cremona (b); after which he made ſome ſtay at Milan, and then went to Naples, egit. Donotus, 


ibid. Du Verdier 


where he ſtudied with the greateſt diligence the Latin and Greek Literature, as he pat in Lowes, - 
7 . . poor, Tom. 
afterwards the Mathematics and Phyſic. Some authors ſay, that he was far from being Ae 


B i, pag. 766, and 


chaſte in his youth; others, on the contrary, aſſure us that he was ſo modeſt, ſo reſerved, {veal others 


and regular in his words and deportment, that the inhabitants of Naples 


jay that he ſtu- 
gave died at Cremona, 
him when he n 
17 years 0:4. 
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(1) Cibi vinique 
minimi: fama 

eſt eum hbidinis 
pronioris in pue- 


ros fuiſſe. Sed 


boni ita eum 
pueros amaſſe 
putaverunt, ut 
Socrates Alcibia- 
dem. Donatus, 
in Vita Virgilii. 


(2) 14. ibid, 


(4) That is, 


Pliny the youn- 
Ser. 


(5) Plinius, Epiſt. 
iii, lib, v. 


* 
* 
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A] 4 firname derived from Virginity.) The life of 


Virgil, aſcribed to Donatus, informs us, that he was 
very ſober, but that he was reported to be inclined to 


the unnatural fin ; that equitable perſons gave no cre- 
dit to this rumour, and believed he had no other af- 
fection for youth, than what reſulted from his inten- 
tion of inſtructing them (m); that his lying with 
Plotia Hieria was talked of, but that he frequent- 
ly ſaid that he always refuſed the ſhare in that 
miſtreſs which Varius offered him. Yauhatum eft con- 


ſuewiſſe eum cum Phtia Hieria. Sed Aſconius Pedianus 


affirmat ipſum poſlea minoribus natu narrare ſolitum, & 
invitatum quidem ſe a vario ad communionem mulieris, 
verum ſe pertinaciſſime recuſaſſe (2). The following 
words are very remarkable, for they affirm, not as a 
report, but as a certain truth, that the inhabitants of 
Naples gave him the firname of Virginal, by reaſon 
of the purity of his words and manners. Cetera ſane 
vita & ore & animo tam probum fuiſſe CoNnsTAT, 
«t Neapoli Parthenias vulgo appellaretur. Here follows 
a manifeſt proof of his modeſty. He preferred living 
retired in the country, to reſiding at Rome, where he 
was admired. He ſeldom went thither, and ſo little 
affected appearing there, that when he obſerved that he 
was followed and ſhewed, he ran into the firſt houſe he 
found open. Si quando Rome, quo rariſſime commeabat, 
eviſeretur in publico, ſectantes demonſiranteſque ſe ſubter- 


fugere ſolitum in proximum tectum (3). What is certain, 


is, that in his youth he wrote ſome laſcivious verſes. 
This is not to be doubted, ſince Pliny (4), who had 
likewiſe done ſo, juſtifies himſelf by many great 


examples, and namely by that of Virgil. Nec vero 


moleſte fero hanc eſſe de moribus meis exiſtimatio- 
nem, ut qui neſciunt talia doctiſſimos, graviſſimos, 
ſanctiſſimos homines ſcriptitaſſe, me ſcribere miren- 
tur. Ab illis autem quibus notum eſt quos quan- 
toſque auctores ſequar facile impetrari poſſe confido 
ut. . An ego verear . . . ne me non ſatis de- 
ceat quod decuit M. Tullium, Caium Calvum . . 
Neronem tranſeo, quamvis ſciam, non corrumpi in 


deterius, quæ aliquando etiam à malis; ſed honeſta 


Inter quos vel 


præcipue numerandus eſt P. Virgilius, Corn. Nepos, 
& prius Ennius, Acciuſque, non quidem hi Sena- 


tores, ſed ſanctitas morum non diſtat ordinibus (5). 
- - - - 1 am not concerned that ſuch people ſhould hawe 
a bad opinion of my morals, and wonder at my writing 
theſe things, wwho do not know that very learned, grave, 
and virtuous men have done ſo before me. 
* ſuch as know what great examples I follow, I am 
* confident that I. ſhall obtain . . . . Hawe I any reaſon 
« to be afraid ,, . . . left that ſhould not become me 
* ewhich became Cicero, Caius Caluus, . . . . I paſs 
Nero, tho' I am ſenſible that things are not the avor/e 
for being ſometimes practiſed even by bad men; but that 
* ſuch things muſt be reckoned honeſt which are frequently 
practiſed by the good and virtuous. In this number ave 
* ought chiefly to reckon Virgil, Cornelius Nepos, and be- 
fore their time Ennius and Accius. Theſe, indeed, 
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© ewvere no ſenators: but an uprightneſs of manners is alike 


(6) Joannes Ma- 
ria Catanæus is 
one of them. 
See his Com 
mentary upon 
Pliny the youn- 
ger, pag. 290. 


(7) In the ar- 
ticle VA ER, 
Citation (25). 


(8) Auſonius, 

in Centone nup- 
riali, ſub finem, 
Page m. 519. 


valuable in all ranks.” The writer of this Poet's life 
makes him the author of the Priapeia, and ſome learned 
men (6) will have this piece, which is ſtill extant under 
this name, to be really Virgil's : but it is more rea- 
ſonable to believe that it is a collection of poems written 
by ſeveral authors. We have ſeen, above, that Auſo- 
nius alledges Virgil's example in his juſtification (7) ; 
but it is a little ſurprizing that he only mentions 
ſome paſſages of his Georgics, and Æneis; for thoſe 
places are but little to his purpoſe : * Quid etiam 
Partheniam dium cauſa pudoris ? qui octavo A- 
neidos, quum deſcriberet coitum Veneris atque Vul- 
cani, aioypooturiay decenter immiſcuit. Quid in 
tertio Georgicorum de ſummiſſis in gregem maritis, 
nonne obſcenam ſignificationem honeſta verborum 
tranſlatione velavit ? Et fi quid in noſtro joco aliquo- 
rum hominum ſeveritas veſtita condemnat, de Virgi- 
lio accerſitum ſciat (8). - - - What ſball we ſay of 
Virgil, firnamed Parthenias, on account of his mo- 
defiy ? Doth not he, in his eighth AEneis, deſcribe the 
conjugal embraces of Venus and Vulcan, with a kind 
decency and reſerve ? And in the third book of 
his Georgics, where he talks of Maritis ſummiſſis in 
gregem, does not be couch an obſcene meaning under 
EY 
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him a Hams, derived from Virginity [4]. This affords me matter for a long 


remark, 


© decent eapreſſiont? Wherefore if any man ſhall tenſure 
* my jocoſe way of writing out of a pretended ſeverity, 
let him know that 1 hade Vigil for my pattern.“ He 
had better have imitated Pliny the younger, who 
doubtleſs aimed at ſome particular ſmall poems, in 
which Virgil expreſſed himſelf too licentiouſly on 
wanton ſubjects. The paſſage of the Æneis which 
Auſonius points out, contains nothing too bold for 
thoſe times: thoſe who cenſured it deſerve rather the 
title of Cavillers than of Critics : 


and it is very ob- 
ſervable, that part of thoſe who did not entirely ap- 


prove it, beſtowed great elogies on the Poet, as Aulus 


Gellius informs us. Annianus poeta & plerique eum 
© eo ejuſdem Muſæ viri ſummis aſſiduiſque laudibus 
* hos Virgilii verſus ferebant; quibus Volcanum & 
Venerem junctos mixtoſque jure conjugii, rem lege 
* naturz operiendam, verecunda quadam tralatione 
verborum quum oſtenderet demonſtraretque, protexit: 
« ſic enim ſcripſit: 


.. Ea verba locutus | 
Optatos dedit amplexus ; placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem. 


Minus autem difficile eſſe arbitrabantur in iſtiuſmodi 
re dicenda verbis uti uno atque altero brevi tenui- 
gque eam ſigno demonſtrantibus Tot vero & 
tam evidentibus ac tamen non prætextatis, ſed puris 
* honeſtiſque verbis venerandum illud concubii pudici 


* ſecretum neminem quemquam alium dixiſſe (9). - - - (9) Aulus Gel- 


De Poet Annianus, and ſeveral others with him, beſtow 
* the great:ft praiſes on theſe ver ſes of Virgil, wherein 
* he deſcribes Venus and Vulcan in the height of con- 
ůjugal familiarity; a thing which the light of nature 
* forbids to be expoſed, and which for that reaſon he 


lius, Ib, ix, 
cap. ors: - -- 


* wails under a modeſt and diſcreet metaphor, at the 


* ſame time that he gives a ſtrong and lively repreſen- 
tation of it; for in this manner does he aurite: 


Trembling he ſpoke, and eager of her charms, 
He fnatch'd the willing goddeſs to his arms ; 
Tull in her lap infus'd he lay pofſeſs'd 

Of full defire, and ſunk to pleaſing reſt. 

| % _ DxyDpen. 


Dey thought it leſs difficult in a thing of this kind to 
* make uſe of one or two words which give a ſhort and 
* ſlight hint of it. . But that no man beſides him- 
* eff had ever told the venerable ſecrets of the mar- 
* riage-bed in ſo many words, which avere ſo clear, 
* and at the ſame time ſo pure and chaſte without the 
* leaft mixture of obſcenity.” Let us ſee how he hath 
cenſured a more rigid Critic. © Annæus Cornutus, 
homo ſane pleraque alia non indoctus neque impru- 
dens, in ſecundo tamen librorum, quos de figuris 
cundiæ laudem inſulſa nimis & odioſa ſcrutatione 
violavit. Nam quum genus hoc figuræ probaſſet, 
& ſatis circumſpectè factos eſſe verſus dixiſſet; mem- 
bra tamen, inquit, paulo incautiùs nominavit (10). 
= - - Annaus Cornutus, a man who in moſt other 
things wanted neither learning nor ſenſe, has newer- 
thelefſs in his ſecond book on the figures of ſpeech, ſought 
to diminiſh the noble praiſe that is due to the modeſty 


of this paſſage, by an inſipid and odious ſcrutiny. 
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* owned that the werſes were aurote with great circum- 


* ſententiarum compoſuit, egregiam totius iſtius vere- 


(10) Id. ib, 


For whereas he had approved this kind of figure, and 


* ſpeftion, he adds notwithſtanding that the word mem- 


bra was introduced fomewhat too raſpy. To which 
may be added likewiſe the following, Quod 
* Annzus Cornutus verſus Virgilii, quibus Ve- 
© neris & Vulcani concubitum pudice operteque dixit, 
reprehenſione ſpurca & odioſa inquinavit *. - - - That 
* Anneus Cornutus has with an unclean and ddious cen- 
« ſure defiled that paſſage of Virgil, where he chaſth and 
* covertly deſcribes the conjugal familiarities of Venus 
and Vulcan.“ The gravity and modeſty which reign 
throughout the Æneis are indeed admirable. Was it 
2 for any body to have uſed ſewer words than 
irgil has done, on the cave where Eneas and Dido 
conſummated their marriage? His Bucolics are not 
ſo modeſt; he there relates very criminal paſſions, 
but that is no proof that he was tainted wit 
The paſſion for boys was not leſs common 5 
| 9 an 


* Id. ibid. 
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tam tragœdiam, 


Ver, 20. 


Pagan times than that for girls, ſo that a writer of 
Eclogues might make his ſhepherds talk according 
co this curſed faſhion, as we at preſent make the he- 
roes and heroines of Romances ſpeak ; that is to ſay, 
without its being a ſign that he related his own ad- 
ventures, or approved the paſſions he mentioned. Our 
beſt French Romances have been compoſed for a long 
time by maids or married women. Would it be rea- 
ſonable to ſay that they write the Hiſtory of their 
own amours, or that they approve their heroines 
ſuffering themſelves to be ſo ſenſibly affected with the 
10 Note, that paſſion of love (11)? Is it not certain that they may 
"4, not pretend write theſe books only to diſcover their wit, and 
co deny that ſome their art of painting the paſſions, and N cha- 
of thoſe women racters? We may ſuppoſe the ſame thing in favour 
who . of Virgil, ſince on other accounts we have reaſon to 
3 in- believe that he was endowed with a great ſhare of 
3 virtue. 1 own that there went ſeveral ſtories not 
much to his reputation; but thoſe who relate them 
(12) See, above repreſent them only as rumors (12), whilſt they aſſure 
the begin1"8 er us as a certain truth that his modeſty and probity 
this remarks = were extraordinary. Beſides the ſtories already relat- 
(13) Ajunt hoc, ed, we are told (13) that Varus the tragic Poet mar- 
Paus tragedia- ried a very learned woman, who lay with Virgil, and 
ram ſcriptor ha- to whom he gave a tragedy of his compoſure, which 
but urorem lite? ſhe made her huſband believe was her own, and that 
Nl Varus recited it as his own performance. It is far- 
7 terium ſolebat ther added that Virgil obſcurely hints this adventure 
admittere : cui in three verſes of his third Eclogue : 
etiam dedit {crip- | | | 
An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille, 
Quem mea carminibus meruiſſet fiſtula, caprum? 


Si neſcis, meus ille caper fuit. 


quam illa marito 
dedit tanquam 4 
ſe ſcriptam. 
Hanc recitavit 
pro ſua Varus : 
quam rem Vir- 


An honeſt man may freely take his own ; 


pl dicit * The goat wwas mine, by finging fairly won. 
a 8 
— pp A ſolemn match abas made, he loſt the prize : 


mium caper fue- 
rat. Servius, in 


AM Damon, aſt, if he the debt denies. 
Pogil. Ecl. iu, 


DRY DEN. 


But Servius rejects this as a thing which no author 
had mentioned, and which was repugnant to the na- 
KID ture of paſtoral Poetry. Superfluam wolunt eſſe allego- 
oh 8 riam, dicentes rem nuſquam lectam de Virgilio.. . .. . . 
Melius ſimpligiter accipimus : refutande enim ſunt alle- 
goriæ in bucalico certamine : niſi, ut ſupra diximus, ex 
| aliqua agrorum perditorum neceſſitate deſcendunt (14). 
nagar» Ta And it plainly enough appears to be a vain imagina- 
ituftravic, tum tion of ſome perverſe gemus's, who hunt after alle- 
etiam verborum gories and myſteries every where, and are never plea- 
lalcivia ſuperare 2 with any thing which is natural. The moſt for- 
3 cible objection againſt Virgil would be to repreſent 
ut opinor, adle- him as the author of ſome Priapeia. But that reaſon 
cutus eſt. alone is of no great weight againſt his manners; for 
Dau xa, befides as there are men of honour and virtue, who read ob- 
ers N by ſcene books without any ill deſign, ſo there are ſuch 
mf beat cori. who may compoſe laſcivious verſes without corrupt- 
tr in the Latin ing their mind. It is reported that St Chryſoſtome 


(14) Id. ibid. 


nium in omni 
lingua Latina 
ut ſermone cul- 


!7gue as to bis frequently read Ariſtophanes, and it is certain that 
See the remark [B] in 


He, and the St Jerom often read Plautus, 
ug obſcene as 


1 bea, z the article LONG Us, and the Epiſtle Dedicatory 
; A . to Scioppius's notes in Priapeia. Will any one pre- 


vave4 to ſurpaſs ſume to rank Joſeph Scaliger, Janus Douza, Daniel 


bim in wanton 


Heinſius, and the Preſident Mainard amongſt the de- 
eee, and bauchees, and urge as reaſons for it that the firſt 
Fes 2 wrote notes on the Priapeia and Catullus; that the 
. ee ſecond very curiouſſy commented on Petronius (15); 
Epift. Dedicat, that the third publiſhed ſome laſcivious verſes ; and 
Priapeior. See that the fourth wrote a Priapeia (16)? When we be- 
2 _ 5 lieve it impoſſible for another to touch upon ſuch 
apunthe broltgue. things without being infected, we too plainly diſcover 

the weak efforts which we find ourſelves capable of 
(16) Menagiana, making againſt the like objects. In iis, que tur- 
823 of the fit picula & laſciviuſcula ſunt, ille qui, ut ait Ariſto- 

urch edition. 4 teles, bona inſtitutione præmunitus eſt, offendere ne- 

* quit. Adeò ut, molliculos iſtos, qui vel una tali 

K altera lectione verberantur, & ad nequitiam ab- 

* ducuntur, ſua ſibi culpa & in Venerem putredine, 

perire videas. Haud ſecus, ac ſi terribili objecta re 
2 da timidus expaveſcat, fortis non adficiatur (17). - - - - 
al 2 * As for thoſe things which are ſomewhat obſcene and 

5+ 31 © laſeivious, the man who, as Ariſtotle ſays, is fore- 

6 21 a good education, cannot offend. So that 


y 


remark, and an opportunity of refuting an obſervation, which we find in the Anti- 
| Baillei 


o 
„ 
c 
6 
- 


c 


theſe effeminate creatures who are ſtruck and hurried 
on to leudneſs by reading one or two things of this 
kind, periſh, as you ſee, through their own fault and 
laſcivious diſpoſition : juſt like a coward who is 
Frightened out of his ſenſes at the fight of a terrible ob- 


jet, while a brave man is not at all moved,” This 


makes me remember a thought of Moliere. His Tar- 


tuffe, being juſt ready to hear a young woman ſpeak, 
pulls out a handkerchief, and fays ; 


.. . . Ah! mon Dieu, je vous prie, 
Avant que de parler, prenez- moy ce mouchoir. 


Couvrez ce ſein, que je ne ſaurois voir. 
Par de pareils objets les ames ſont bleſsces, 
Et cela fait venir de coupables pensces. 


+ + + » Let me beſeech you e er you ſpeak, 
Firſt take this handkerchief, and hide from me 
That youthful boſom which ] cannot ſee. 

Such objects ſet the very ſoul on fire, 

And raiſe in us a culpable deſire. 


But obſerve the young woman's anſwer : 


Vous tes donc bien tendre a la tentation ; 

Et la chair, ſur vos ſens, fait grande impreſſion ? 
Certes, je ne fat pas quelle chaleur vous monte : 
Mais a convoiter, moy, je ne ſuis point fi promte 3 
Et je vous verrois nit du haut juſques en bas, 


Que toute voſtre peau ne me tenteroit pas (18). nn, 


in bis Impoſteur, 
| | Act,. iii, Scene ii, 

Strongly your ſenſe obeys the carnal lure, Tom. tit, of the 

And you are eaſy to be tempted ſure. 7 5 _ 

The meaning of ſuch heat I cannot find, | 

To which myſelf ſo little am inclin'd : 

For I could vieau your naked ſcin all ver, 


Zet flill remain untempted as before. 


There may be ſome Poets, Caſuiſts, and Critics, har- 
dened in the ſame manner againft thoſe dangerous ob- 
jets, which others cannot read with impunity. Lip- 
ſius proteſts that the reading of Petronius affected only 
his mind, and left no more traces in his heart, than 


a boat does on a river. 


o 
* 
* 


c 
c 
. 
c 
c 
C 
c 
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and well-diſciplined.” 


* Vidiſtin' quidquam venu- 

ſtius, argutius ( Petronio poſt natas Muſas? Non 

ego: abeſſet tantum nuda illa nequitia; qua tamen 

nihil offendor. joci me delectant, urbanitas capit : 

cetera nec in animo nec in moribus meis magis la- 

bem relinquunt, quam olim in flumine veſtigium, 

cymba. Ut vina appoſita vinoſum movent ; invi- 

nium, ut antiqui loquebantur, non movent: fic 

iſta animum jam ante improbum fortaſſe incitent ; 

caſto & caſtigato non adhærent (19). - - Hawe you (19) Lipfius, E- 
ever ſeen any thing from the birth of the Muſes to this piſtolic. Quæ- 
time more elegant and witty than Petronius? For m _ 8 5 
part I hade not; excepting only his barefaced obſcenity, Pal xd oy 
ewhich nevertheleſs does not ſhock me. I am delighted | 

with his humour, charmed with his politeneſs : and 

as for the other things they leave no more any ſtain upon 

my mind or manners than a boat leaves a trace upon 

a river long after it has paſſed. For as wine tranſ- 

ports the drunkard when it is ſet before him, but does 

not at all affett the ſober man; ſo theſe things may 

polſibiy inflame a mind that was witious before, but © 

they make no durable impreſſion upon one that is chaſte 

If this be true, I dare aver 


that he might have made verſes or proſe narratives ac- 
cording to the model of this Romance, and preſerved 
his mind pure and untainted. Be pleaſed to apply 
this, pofitis ponendis, to the poetical amuſements of 
Virgil, which ſerved as an apology for Pliny the 


ounger. 


I ought not to forget the Biſhop of Avranches's in- 


genious conjecture concerning the name of Parthenias 
given to Virgil. Having obſerved that this appella- 
tion was perhaps beſtowed on him, becauſe it was 
believed of him as well as of Homer, that he was 
born of a virgin, he adds, that it is more probable 
that the name of Virgilius was confounded with that 
of Virginius; that is, in effect to ſay that the inha- 


6 G | bitants 
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(20) Petrus Da- 
niel Huetius, Al- 
netan, Quæſt. 
lib. ii, cap. 18. 
pag. 239, Edit. 
Lipſ. 1692. 


(21) Of whom 
mention is made 
above, in the 
article RAM Us, 
at the end of the 
remark [O]. 


(22) Menage, 
Anti- Baillet, 
Part. , Art. 


Ixi, 


c 


(23) Apuleius, 


in Apologia, Pag. 
M, 279. ' 


(24) C. Lucilli- 
um, quamquam 
ft Iambicus, ta- 
men improbarim, 
quod Gentium & 
Macedonem pue- 
ros directis no- 
minibus car mine 
ſuo proſtituerit, 


d. ibid. 


than to ſuppoſe him guilty o 


VIR 


611. 


Baillet [B]. Thoſe who tell us that his Eclogues were admired by Cicero, are miſtaken [CJ]. 
He was not envious of other mens glory, and diſcovered ſuch a large ſhare of good nature 


=> 


bitants of Naples being neither acquainted with the 
Etymology, nor meaning of the word Virgilius, and 
very well knowing the import of Virginius, imagined 
that this Poet's name was Virginius, a word which 
anſwers to the Greek word Parthenias. Cur Virgilius 
Neapolitanis difus fit Parthenias, cauſam hanc efſe ſu- 
ſpicari quis palit; non quod virginali et modeſtia, ut 
wuleo fertur, ſed quod wirgine natum, perinde ut Home- 
rum, credi woluerint. Probabile ſane hoc eft; ſed ne 
quid diſſimulem, longe eft probabilius ac fimillimum weri, 
fic dictum efſe a Græcis, pro eo quod Romana lingua ap- 
pellatum eum putabant Virginium, non Virgilium, cum 
ignorarent nominis hujus ffgnificationem & originem, à 
wvirgulis, hoc eſt, ramis ſeu ſurculis, petitam; unde & 
virgeta Ciceronis dicuntur arborum ſeminaria; priaris 
vero nominis vim notionemque probe callerent (20). 

Mr Des Maizeaux (21) hath been pleaſed to com- 
municate to me ſome obſervations on the article of 
Virgil, amongſt which there are ſome wherein he 
confutes this whole paſſage of Huetius, and gives a 
contrary account of the ſirname Parthenias. I had 
willingly made uſe of his conjectures, if I had not 
thought that I ought to ſtay for the new obſervations, 
which I know he hath ſent me, and I have not yet 
received, 2 

[B] An opportunity of refuting an obſervation which 
wwe find in the Anti-Baillet.] Mr Menage pretends that 
there are numerous obſcenities in Virgil. © His Eclogues, 
* faith he (22), are full of unnatural love. 


Novimus & qui te, tranſverſa tuentibus hircis, &c. 
Formoſum Paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexin. | 


We know who did your buſineſs , . . 
And what the goats obſerv'd with leering eyes, &c. 
Young Corydon, th' unhappy ſhepherd fwain 
The fair Alexis b 
| | 5 Davokx. 


« He loved this Alexis, as Apuleius informs us in 
the following paſſage of his apology : Quanto mo- 
* deſtius tandem Mantuanus Poeta, qui itidem ut ego, 
puerum amici Pollionis Bucolico ludicro laudans, & 
abſtiners nominum, ſeſe quidem Corydonem, pue- 
* rum vero Alexin vocat. - - - How much greater is 
© the madefly of Virgil, wwho writing in the ſtrain that 
I do, and praiſing his friend Pollia's minion in one of 
* his paſtorals, forbears to mention their true names, but 
* calls himſelf Corydon and the boy Alexis. But Apu- 
< leius miſtook when he ſaid that Alexis was Pollio's 
minion : he was Mecznas's darling, as we are in- 
formed from the fifty- ſixth epigram of the eighth 
* book of Martial.“ Mr Menage had no reaſon to 
infer from this paſſage of Apuleius that Virgil was 
in love with Alexis ; for, on the contrary, from thence 


I ſhall prove that he was not, and that ſo much of 


his Eclogue as relates to this particular was a meer 
piece of wit. Apuleius's accuſers beſides other crimes 
objected againſt him feveral amorous verſes on boys, 
whom he diſguiſed under feigned names. He replies 
(23) that it was cuſtomary with the Poets to alter the 
name of the beloved object: which he proves by ſe- 
veral examples, and diſlikes the conduct of Lucilius, 
who did not make uſe of that diſguiſe (24). To this 
conduct he oppoſes Virgil's modeſty, who, ſays he, praiſ- 
ing, as I have done, his friend's minion, made uſe of 
fictitious names, &c, If he had pretended that this 
Eclogue of Virgil expreſſed the real amorous ſenti- 
ments of its author, he had directly owned that he 
was guilty of the ſame crime, and inſtead of refuting 
his accuſers, would have acknowledged the juſtice of 
their accuſation. But nothing can be more abſurd 

7 this blunder. Let us 
then ſay that he declares that this Eclogue of Virgil 
was only a witty amuſement, in which his affections 
were not in the leaſt engaged. And it is what he 


ſays with reſpect to the Poems for which he was pro- 


ſecuted. He is ſurprized that any perſon ſhould pre- 
ſume to ſummon him before the Judges on this oc- 
caſion. Making verſes, ſays he, by way of diverſion, 
is no indication of manners. The guilty do not uſual- 


1y boaſt of their crimes; but thoſe who publiſh 
N : | 


and 


Amours, are not engaged in them, otherwiſe than by 
way of ſport ; they are only poetical fictions. Sed 
* ſumme ego ineptus, qui hxc etiam in judicio ? an 
vos potius calumnioſi, qui etiam hæc in accuſatione ? 
* quaſi ullum ſpecimen morum fit, verſibus ludere. 
* Catullum ita reſpondentem malevolis non legittis ? 


Nam caſtum eſſe decet pium poetam 
Ipſum, verſiculos nihil neceſle eſt. 


Divus Hadrianus, cum Voconii amici ſui poëtæ tu- 
mulum verſibus muneraretur, ita ſcripfit : 


Laſcivus verſu, mente pudicus eras. 


Quod nunquam ita dixifſet, fi forent lepidiora car. 
mina argumentum impudicitiæ habenda. . . . . Cu- 
jus ( Platonis) verſus, quos nunc percenſui, tanto 
ſanctiores ſunt quanto apertiores: tanto pudicius 
compoſiti, quanto ſimplicius profeſſi. Namque hxc 
& id genus omnia diſſimulare & occultare, peccan- 
tis: profiteri & promulgare, ludentis eſt. Quippe 
natura, vox innocentiæ, ſilentium maleficio diſtri- 
buta (25). - - - But is it not fooliſh in me to take no- 
tice of ſuch things before a court of judicature ? Or ra- 
ther are not you ſlanderers for mentioning them in 
the indictment ? As if forſooth writing verſes for di- 
verſion were any indication of one's morals. Hawe you 
not read the anſwer which Catullus made to his ma- 
licious detrattors, 
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The Poet in his morals ſhould be chaſt, 
But in his verſe he need no 


* The Emperor Hadrian, when he compoſed an epitapl 


(25) Id. ibid. 
Pag. 280. 


for his friend Voconius the Poet, mage uſe of this e. 


« preffun; 


Chaſt in your mind, but wanton in your verſe, 


He never awould have ſaid fo, if merry and jaco/? 
verſes were to be looked upon as an argument of un- 
chaſlity. . . . . Plato's werſes, which I have juſt men- 
tioned, are ſa much the more virtuous and pure for 
their being extremely plain; and the greater the /im- 
plicity is which they expreſs the more chaſt is the com- 
poſition. For to hide and difſembl things of this kind 
is the mark of an offender ; but to profeſs and publiſh 
them is an argument of a ſporting mind; ſince nature 
in her diſtributions gives ſpeech to innocence and ſilence 


c 
6 
6 
o 
6 
a 
o 
0 
c 
© to willany.” "Theſe maxims of Apuleius are diſpu- 


table, and it may reaſonably be faid, that he ought. 


to have reſtrained them, and that they are very lable 
to exception; but what I aſſert againſt the author of 
the Anti-Baillet, that Apuleius's words clearly ſignify 
that Virgil did not ſing his own amours, is beyond 
contradiction. _ | Es 

[C] Thoſe who tell us that his Eclogues were admired 
by Cicero, are miſtaken.) Donatus's words are (26) : 
Bucolica eo ſucceſſu edidit, ut in ſcena quoque per 
cantores crebra pronunciatione recitarentur. At cum 
Cicero quoſdam verſus audiiſſet, & ſtatim acri judi- 
cio intellexiſſet non communi vena editos, juſſit ab 
initio totam eclogam recitari: quam cum accurate 
pernotaſlet, in fine ait: Magnæ pes altera Romæ, 
quaſi ipſe linguz Latina: ſpes prima fuiſſet, & Maro 
futurus eſſet ſecunda. Quæ verba poſtea Eneidi 
ipſe inſeruit - - His paſtorali were fo well received 
by the public, that they were frequenth ſung on the 

age. Naw when Cicero had heard ſame of the vor- 
ſes, preſenth dijſexvering by his acute penetration, that 


whole Eclogue to be rehearſed from the beginning : 
evhich having flrifly attended to, he ſaid at the con- 
clufion : The other hope of mighty Rome; as if 
he himſelf auere the firſt hope of the Latin tongue, and 
Virgil would be the ſecond. Theſs words were aſlar- 
wards inſerted in the Aineis.” Here is an error in 
Chronology ; for it is certain that Virgil did not 
write his Eclogues, till after the Triumvirate of Octa- 
vius, Marc Antony, and Lepidus, during which, as 
it is well known, Cicero was cruelly maffacred. - 

0 
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the author was no ordinary genius, he ordered the 


(26) 1 fay this 


withcut pretends 
ing to depart 
from the opinion 
of thoſe who de- 
ny that Dona 
tus is the true 
author of Vir- 
gil's life that goes 
by his name, 


4757 
de lud 
tione, 


& ſeq 


145) 
Flog; 


vr. 


(29) 
in Av 
omnes 
potiſfi 
ſio. 


(30) 


Orate 


(31) 
quem 
trect. 
Virg 
Dong 


P; ro 
© 


VIR 


fore him, are guilty of a great abſurdity [E]. 


do not claim this diſcovery as mine; Father Vavaſ- 
{eur long ſince refuted the compilers of Virgil's life 
2% Vavaſſor, on this head (27). He alſo refuted Servius, who tells 
ge ludicra Die- us that the ſixth Eclogue being recited by the author 
tione, Pag. 172, himſelf was received with great applauſe, and after- 
T ſq. wards ſung on the ſtage by the Courteſan Cytheris or 
Lycoris, and that Cicero one of the audience was ſur- 
prized to a very great degree, and aſked who was 

(23) Servins, in the author of it, Se (28). | : 
Fclogam, VI, Claudius du Verdier took notice of this fault of 
e Servius, in a book (29) which he publiſhed in the year 
1586, Peter Ramus had before confuted the ſame er- 
ror, which Father Vavaſſeur confutes. Hoc Donatus 
c affirmat, ſed chronologia repugnat : quatuor enim 
aut quinque annis antea jam Cicero triumvirali pro- 
« ſcriptione perierat. - - - This Donatus affirms, but it 
© is repugnant to Chronology : for Cicero had bft his life 
« four or five years before that by the proſeription of the 
« Triumviri.” Theſe are Peter Ramus's words in his 
life of Virgil, before his Le&#7ones on the Bucolics. 
To which words he very properly adds a paſſage of a 
ibid. dialogue aſcribed to Tacitus; which ſhews that all 
1 | the people roſe up, at the recital of ſome verſes of 
| our Virgil on the theatre, and that this excellent Poet 
being accidentally there was ſaluted and honoured like 
the Emperor himſelf: * Malo ſecurum & ſecretum 
* VirG11 II ſeceſſum, in quo tamen neque apud 
divum Auguſtum gratia caruit, neque apud populum 
Romanum notitia. Teſtes Auguſti epiſtolæ, teſtis 


(29) Intituled 
in Auctores pene 
omnes, antiquos 
potiſſimum, cen- 
fi» 


* ipſe populus, qui auditis in theatro verſibus Virgilii, 


ſurrexit univerſus, & forte præſentem ſpectantemque 
Virgilium veneratus eſt, {ic quaſi Auguſtum (30). 
I prefer the private and ſafe retirement of Virgil, 
in wwhich notauithſtanding he neither wanted a ſhare 
in the favour of Auguſtus, nor in the efleem of the Ro- 
man people. Witneſs the letters of Auguſtus, witneſs 
the people themſelves, who having heard ſome werſes 
of Virgil recited on the ſtage, roſe up, &c. 
[D] The other Poets 
in their great value and love for him.] This is a 
great elogy, which commands my admiration for 
Virgil more than the beauty of his works, or the 
_ excellency of his Muſe. He exceeded all the Poets, 
and yet they loved him. Certainly nothing can be 
more extraordinary than this; and if the author who 
relates it had not prepared the way by deſcribing 
Virgil's amiable character, he never could have pre- 
vailed on us to believe it. He repreſents ham endow- 
ed with a great deal of goodneſs, he ſays that he was 
extreamly careful to cultivate the acquaintance of ho- 
neſt and learned men, and to acknowledge their me- 
rit, without either envying or blaming any perſon. 
All he had was at the ſervice of his friends: a fine 
thought in the writings of other men pleaſed him as 
mach as if he had been the author of it; and he was 
never concerned at being robbed of the glory of his 


(30) Tacit. de 
Orator. cap. xiii, 
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ay this performances, or that another claimed them for his, 
pretend and reaped the advantage of them. This is his 
_. picture drawn by Aſconius Pedianus. Refert etiam Pe- 
2 | on 5 libro dianus (3 1) benignum, cultoremque omnium bonorum atque 

- Dona eas ob. eruditorum fuiſſe, Q uſque adeo invidie expertem, ut fi 

12 true Virgilii {cripfit, id erudite diftum inſpiceret alterius, non minus gau- 

. ee in Vita deret, ac fi ſuum fuiſſet: neminem wituperare, laudare 

N irgilit, bonds: ea humanitate eſſe, ut, niſi perverſus maxime, 

| guiſque illum non diligeret modo, ſed amaret. Nihil pro- 

prii habere videbatur. Ejus bibliotheca non minus aliis 

doctis patebat, ac ſibi: illudgue Euripidis antiquum ſæpe 

ifſunpabat, T4 Tov glAwl 404vd.. Hoc eſt, communia 

amicorum eſſe omnia... Gloria vero adeo con- 

temtor fuit: cum quidam verſus quoſdam fibi adſcribe- 

a | rent, eaque re docti haberentur, non modo ægrè non fe- 

2 ubi rebat, immo voluptuoſum id illi erat (32). Does not 


this prepare us to find a great probability in the fol- 
lowing words of the ſame author: * Quare cozvos 
omnes Poetas ita adjunctos habuit, ut cum inter ſe 
* plurimum invidia arderent, illum una omnes cole- 
* rent? - - For wwhich reaſon he lived ſo well with 
all his contemporary Poets, that whilft they burnt with 
envy at one another, they all unanimouſly agreed in 
* their great value and love for him.” Perhaps it may 
be aſked why the text of this remark is not conform 


* 


almoſt unanimouſly agreed 


G I L.. 


and civility, that the other Poets, who continually envied one another, almoſt unanimouſly 
agreed in their great value and love for him [DJ. Thoſe who ſay that a ſecret jealouſy 
was the reaſon that he never mentioned Homer, and preferred a leſs known Poet be- 
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He was none of thoſe authors who are 
| eaſily 


to thoſe Latin words ; I having inſerted the exception 
almoſt, which is not in the Latin. To this I anſwer 
that I had juſt reaſon to make uſe of that limitation, 
ſince immediately after I find in my author, that the 
Poets Anſer and Cornificius were Virgil's enemies. It 
is he then who is to be blamed for having twice ſuc- 
ceſſively ſaid omnes, all, inſtead of fere omnes, - - - 
almoſt all. And he is the more blameable, ſince he 
could not but know that Virgil had more than two 
enemies. Bavius and Mævius hated him, ſo that 
here are four Poets againſt him. 


Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina Mævi (33). (33) Her REED 


pon the ninetiert 
verſe of the third 


N po hates net living Bawvius, let him be 
Eclogue. 


¶ Dead Mzwius ) damn'd to love thy aworks and thee. 
| DRY DEN. 


An anonymous author is ſaid to have cenſured his 
Eclogues (34), and Carbilius Pictor his Æneis; be- 
ſides we are told that one Herennius collected his 
faults, and Perilius Fauſtinus his Plagiariſms (35). 
And it ought indeed to be owned that this great Poet 
was expoſed to the Criticiſms of his cotemporaries, 
ſince Aſconius Pedianus wrote a book in his defence 
(36). And if he had not been thus expoſed, it ought 
to be regiſtred amongſt the greateſt wonders that ever 
were; Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui, &c (37). 

LE] Thoſe who ſay that a ſecret jealouſy was the reaſon 
that he never mentioned Homer . . are guilty of a great ab- 
ſurdity.] Virgil ſuppoſes, in his deſcription of /Eneas's 
deſcent into Hell, that the Sibyl deſirous to know where 
Anchiſes was, enquired of Muſzus, the molt illuſtrious 
of all the Poets, and of all the choice men, who had an 
apartment in the retreat of the bleſſed. 


(34) Prolatis 
Bocolicis inno- 
minatus quidam 
reſcripſit Antibu- 
colica, duas mo- 
do eclogas, ſed 
in ſulſiſſime 2 
paSyoxg. Do- 
natus, ubi ſupra, 


(35) Id. ibid, 
(36) Id. ibid. 
(37) Horat. 


Epiſt. i, lib. ii, 
ver. 13. 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi; 
Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat, 

Quique pit vates, & Phcebo digna locuti, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

Quique ſui memores alios fecꝭ re merendo: 

Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. 

Quos circumfuſos fic eſt effata Sibylla: 

(Muſzm ante omnes : medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris exſtantem ſuſpicit altis.) 
Dicite felices animz, tuque optime vates, | 


Quæ regio Anchiſen, quis habet locus (38) ? (38) Virgil, 


| | Aneid. lib, vi, 
Which Mr Dryden renders thus : 


ver. 660, 
Here patriots live, who for their country's good, 
In fiobting fields, wwere prodigal of blood; 
Prieſts of unblemiſ d lives here make abode ; 
And Poets worthy their inſpiring God: 
And ſearching wits of more mechanic parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new invented arts. 
Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend; 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend ; 
The heads of thoſe with holy. fillets bound ; 
And all their temples were with garlands crown'd. 
To theſe the Sibyl thus her ſpeech addreſi d: 
And firſt to him ſurrounded by the reft ; 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt ; 
Say happy ſouls, divine Muſzus ſay, 
Where lives Anchiſes, and where lies our way 
Nm ĩ˙ 


; 


DRY DEN. 


The French tranſlator of Virgil makes the following 
judicious remark : Some Commentators aſk Why Vir- 
gil does Muſzus the honour to place him in the 
« Elyſian fields, and to addreſs the Sibyl's words to 
him, rather than ta Homer. I once ſaw a company 
* of very learned men, almoſt unanimouſly agree, that 
* Virgil ought indeed to have beſtowed this honour on 
Homer, but that his jealouſy of him prevented it. 
* I did not at that time refle on it, and yet nothing 

| 1s 


V I R G I L. | ” 
eaſily pleaſed with their own productions z he poliſhed and reviſed his verſes with at. 
extreme ſeverity [F]; and we are told that his Eneis, which we look upon as a finiſhed 
piece, was very ſhort of perfection in his opinion, and that he earneſtly deſired it 
might be burnt, becauſe he had not been able to put the laſt hand to it [G]. He de- 
{c) Denatus, ubi ſigned to beſtow a retirement of three years in poliſhing it (c); after which he intended 
. to apply the remainder of his life ſolely to Philoſophical ſtudies; but he died in the 
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(4) 1d. ibid, 


4) Aulus Gel- 
tus, 1b, xvi, 
cap. Xx, Pag. N. 
459 —— 


e 


mean while at Brunduſium on the 22d of September 734 [H]. 


his order was tranſported to Naples (ad). 


mam manum, omni poeticz venuſtatis laude florent : 


tur, & abſolvi, quoniam mors præverterat, nequive- 
runt, nequaquam poetarum elegantiſſimi nomine at- 
que judicio digna ſunt (43). - - - The friends and 
acquaintances of Virgil, among other things which they 
have delivered down to us concerning his genius and 
manners, take notice of an expreſſion ewhich he frequently 
made uſe of, viz. that he brought forth werſes as a 
I 


ſed quæ procraſtinata ſunt ab eo ut poſt recenſeren- 


His corps purſuant to 


The Emperor was infinitely pleaſed with his 


poems 


740. Obſerve, that on ſuch occaſions, he generally 
aims at an exact ſupputation, not contenting himſelf e 
ith | ing Which I (50) 10h 
with an even number. Notwithſtanding whuc here that the 
believe that in this place he made uſe of an even num- year in which 
ber, or rather that he compiled the fourteenth book Virgil died, b 
of his Natural Hiſtory in the year 825 (50), when, not the 754% 
1 , - 5 . +13, as I have put it 
in a litteral ſenſe, it was ninety years ſince Mas nb} the text of 
death. In reviſing his work he propoſed to reduce this article, but 
all the particular dates which he had uſed to my the year 735. 
is 


(51) Set 


f ll | the rem: 
vi is more ridiculous than this, and the anſwer to this © fbe-bear brings forth her young ; for as that beaſt is de- 3 
1 | « objection is obvious; which is, that Virgil would *© liwered of a ſhapeleſs cub, which ſhe afterwards reduces er 
. have been guilty of a horrible fault in giving this 1% a proper form by licking, ſo the productions of his 
"of * commiſſion to Homer in ZEneas's life-time, ſince he * mind at their firſt appearance had a rude and unfiniſhed 
1 * was not born till a long time after. Wherefore to * afſpett; and that it was an after-poliſhing which gave 
= . * anſwer the Sibyl, this wiſe Poet has choſen Muſæus * them their true lineaments and features. Experience 
NA * who being Orpheus's diſciple was much antienter fe, ſhewvs that there was a great deal of candour and (52) T. 
4 than Homer, for he lived about the time of the * z-uth in the confeſſion of this exquiſite judge; ſince thoſe Comm 
1 Trojan war itſelf. It is ſcarce credible that Scaliger zhings, to which he gave the finiſhing flroke, are ſet off . 
1 the Father ſhould be ſo much miſtaken as he is, and enriched with all the beauties of poctry; whereas 
AN * when he takes Muſzus, the author of the ſmall e that he left to be reviſed afterwards, and which 
__ poem of Leander and Hero, who, as many learned * he could not finiſh, becauſe death prevented him, are 
A men believe, was later than Virgil himſelf, for this by zo means worthy of the name and judgment of a man 
antient Muſzus; and that he ſhould alledge, to © who is deſervedly eſteemed the moſt elegant of all 
© ſhew how much this Poet was ſuperior to Homer, * Poets.” | | 
that it was for that reaſon that Virgil preferred him [G] We are told. . . . that he earneſtly defired his 
© to Homer in the honour which he did him in the Æneis Might be burnt, becauſe he had not been able to 
* Elyfian fields, without ever thinking how imperti- put the laſt hand to it.] This is affirmed in his life aſ- 
nent it would have been to place Homer in hell be- cribed to Donatus. See below remark [L] (44). This (44) Number 
© fore the death of Æneas, Ulyſſes, and ſo many life contains a great many falſities, wherefore it would IV. 
heroes, whoſe adventures and exploits he ſung. If be very excuſable to call this a lie (45), if other 
Homer had lived during the Trojan war, he had authors had not mentioned it alſo ; but fince Pliny, (45) Corradus 
© never choſen it for the ſubje&t of his poem; and Aulus Gellius, and Macrobius have ſaid it, we may 155 bog Fu 
* he muſt have diſpatched his Iliad and Odyſſey very fafely allow the fact, without any danger of paſſing for ,.;c., iy Fr 
* © haſtily in ſeven years, in order to be ready to hold too credulous. Pliny's words are: Divus Auguſtus ther la Rue, 2nd 
© this Auge with the Sibyl. But it is plainly proved carmina Virgilii cremari contra teſtamenti ejus vere- prefixed to the | 
© that he did not live till long after; and as no reaſon © cundiam vetuit: majuſque ita vati teſtimonium con- eee | 
© obliged Virgil to be guilty of this error in Chrono- * tigit quam ſi ipſe ſua probaviſſet (46). - - - The En e 
* logy, and it being impoſſible for him to be ignorant * peror Auguſtus forbade that the poems of Virgil ſhould | 46) Plinios 
of it, he therefore avoided ſuch a groſs fault: which * be burnt, as he had out of modeſty ordered in his laft lib. cu, cap, 
would be, in a word, to make Homer die before avill/ ; avhich is a higher commendation to the Poet xxx, Pp. u. 54 
© he was born. I believe, on the contrary, that if chan if he himſelf had approved of his own works." | (53). 
he could handſomely have mentioned him, he would Aulus Gellius immediately after the words, cited in the Bog 
very willingly have done him that honour, nothing preceding remark, goes on thus: Itaque cum morbo He 
* appearing in his character, as I have obſerved in my *© oppreſſus adventare mortem videret ; petivit oravit- fider | 
(39) Segrais, re. Preface, unworthy of a generous mind (39). que a ſuis amiciſſimis impenſe, ut Æneida, quam words 
marks upon wy The learned Turnebus (40), who mentions this ob- nondum fatis elimaſſet, adolerent (47). - - - There- (47) Aulus Cel- wb 
3 e jection againſt Virgil, hath made no anſwer to it; * fore when the violence of his diflemper increaſed, and be lius, ubi ſupte | = 
& ſeq. Anſterd, Whence it ought to be concluded, that the moſt learned * foreſaw that death awas near, he earneſtly beſought his fignif! 
1700, men do not always think of what ſhould moſt naturally os intimate friends, that they would burn the Eneis, 
and neceſlarily occur to them when they are writing on * becauſe he had not ſufficiently poliſhed it. See Macro- 
(40) Turneb, à ſubject. | bius in the twenty-fourth chapter of the firſt book of 
 Adverfar, Ib. [F] He reviſed his werſes with an extreme ſeverity. ] his Saturnalia. | | 
ru cap. He ſpent three years on his Eclogues ; ſeven on his [H] He died. . at Brunduſium on the taventy- 
rr „„ Georgics, and eleven or twelve on his Æneis (41). ſecond of September 734.) Father la Rue faith it was in - 
23% c, In compoſing the ſecond of theſe three works, he di- the year 735, and that he was born in 684. I have . 
(41) Donat. ubi ctated ſeveral of theſe verſes in the morning, and ſpent followed their chronology, who have placed his birth Noa 
Supra, the reſt of the day in correcting them, that is to ſay, in in 683, and his death in 734. They agree with 
, | reducing them to a ſmall number. He compared him- Father la Rue in the conſulſhips of Virgil's birth and 
ſelf to a ſhe-bear, which licks her cubs into ſhape. death, but not in the years of thoſe conſulſhips. The 
—- Cum Georgica ſeriberet, traditur quotidie meditatos mane like variations run through almoſt all parts of the an- 
| 9 pluri mos verſus dictare ſolitum, ac per totum diem retra- tient Conſular Faſti. This diverſity is of no great con- 
| | dando ad pauciſſimos redigere, non abſurde carmen ſe urſe ſequence here. They all make Virgil live the ſame 
(42) Id. ibid, more parere dicentem, & lambendo demum effingere (42). number of years. The following variation is of an- 165 
Aulus Gellius informs us of the ſame thing. Amici other nature. Pliny ſeems to have placed his death in face 
* familiareſque P. Vergilii in his, quæ de ingenio mori- the year 740. Hæc, ſaith he (48), Virgilii vatis (48) Plinius, logia 
1 * buſque ejus memoriz tradiderunt, dicere eum ſoli- © ztate incognita a cujus obitu XC aguntur anni. - - . x, cc. * 
"moe tum ferunt, parere ſe verſus more atque ritu urfino: * Theſe things were unknown in the time of Virgil, who Pb. i 114. — 
1 namque, ut illa beſtia fetum ederet ineffigiatum in- died ninety years ago.” When Pliny wrote the Epiſtle 
Fo formemque, lambendoque id poſtea, quod ita edi- Dedicatory to his work, Titus had been but fix times 
diſſet, conformaret & fingeret ; proinde ingenii Conſul ; he therefore wrote it before the year 832, 
quoque ſui partus recentes rudi eſſe facie & imper- which was that of the ſeventh Conſulate of Titus (49) : (49) ne 4 
fecta: ſed deinceps tractando colendoque reddere iis and it is very probable that he wrote it in 830, under Res 8 (56) 
ſe oris & vultus lineamenta. Hoc virum judicii ſub- the fixth Conſulate of this ſon of Veſpaſian, and that ape, who place polo 
tiliſſimi ingenue atque vere dixiſſe res, inquit, judi- having reviſed his work, he inſerted that date through- the death of Hor 
cium facit: nam, quz reliquit perfecta expolitaque, out. Now he reckons but ninety years from the death Virgilia tae ou 50. 
quibuſque impoſuit cenſus atque delectus ſui ſupre- of Virgil, which therefore ſhould be placed in the year 734 Iv, 
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poems (e). Nothing is more ridiculous than the ſtories of his Magic, and the pretended ) g.. the re- 


wonders which he ſhewed the Neapolitans IJ. The verſions of, and the commentaries mark [ 


his reviſal, but probably forgot to alter the date of 
the fourteenth book, and left the number XC. Thoſe 
who have corrected their own writings will bear wit- 
neſs, that notwithſtanding all |their attention ſeveral 
things have eſcaped them, which obſtruct the perfect 
$1) See, above, uniformity of a large book (51). 
theremark ¶ K], But tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe that there were really 
of the article but ninety years betwixt the death of Virgil and 
mor ol” Titus's ſixth conſulate; and that thoſe who fix his death 
Oe. in the year of Rome 735, ought to ſtand corrected by 
this paſſage of Pliny, where it is determined to the 
year 740, we could not help diſcovering a groſs error 
in Triſtan's commentaries. This Antiquarian ima- 
(52) Triſtan, gines (52) that at the time of Caius Cæſar's expedi- 
Comment. Hiſt. tion againſt the Parthians, Virgil intimates that he 
Tom, i, Pag. 137* finiſhed his Georgicks ; for it is our Caius Cæſar, whom he 


certainly mentions in theſe werſes towards the end of the 
laſt book of that work, 


Hæc ſuper arvorum cultu, pecorumque canebam, 
Et ſuper arboribus: Cæſar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello, victorque volentes 


Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 


Thus haue I ſung of fields, and flocks, and trees, 
And of the waxen work of lab'ring bees; 
While mighty Ceſar thundring from afar, 
Seeks on Euphrates banks the ſpoils of war : 
With conqu ring arms aſſerts his country's cauſe, 
With arts of peace the willing people dranws : 
On the glad earth the golden age renews, 
And his great father's path to Heaw'n purſues. 
| a DRY DEN. 


and not Auguſtus, as it hath Been hitherto thought : for it 

ought to be conſidered, that Auguſius was not in this war, 
(53) Tritan but Caius his nephew (53), and adopted fon, who forced 
ſhould have ſaid Phraates, King of the Parthians, to refign Armenia to 
his grand-ſon. the Romans. If this author had been at the trouble of 
te ad nor en looking into chronological tables, he would have 
ee poken found that the conſulate under which Virgil's death 


of Caizs with is Placed, is too far diſtant from the time of Caius 


eeſpect to au- Cæſar's expedition, to countenance any ſuppolition 
zuſtus, does not that this great Poet was compoling his Georgics 


gnily nepbe ab. during the ſaid Caius Cæſar's war with the Parthians. 


His expedition happened in, or about, the year of 


Rome 752. If after that Virgil had wrote his ZEneis, 
he muſt then have lived at leaſt till the year 763. This 
doth not want a refutation. I ſhall only ſay that 
Father Noris alledges the common opinion concern- 


500 Noris Ga. ing Virgil's dying in 735, againſt Triſtan (54). 
zotaph, Piſan. [ 1] The flories of his Magic, and the pretended wwon- 


528. 249. ders which he, ſhewed the Neapolitans.] I think it was in 
the year 1625, that a book was publiſhed under the title 

of, A new Judgment concerning what hath been ſaid and 

written for and againſt the book of the curious doctrine 

of tht wits of this age. Virgil is there accuſed of haw- 

ing been a celebrated enchanter, and necromancer, as well 

as having performed innumerable wonders by the aſſiſtance 

55) See the pre. of his Magic (55). This was tranſcribed verbatim from 
/ace to the Apo- the book which the Sieur de Lancre publiſhed againſt 
22 grans the diſbelief of Sorcery. This induced Mr Naude to 
Fu OY write an apology for all thoſe great perſonages, who were 
falſely ſuſpeed of Magic. He upbraids Bodin and de 

ancre, who put Virgil into the number of Magi- 

cians, with the unreaſonableneſs of their copying this falſay 

from the moſt ſcandalous and dirty writings of certain 

authors, who were the very fink and ſediment of the moſt 

(56) Naude, A- Barbarous writers (56)... .. This phenix of Latin 
Hose ces grans poetry, continues he, 7s not accuſed of that Magic and 
Kar gps 2 poetical fury, which, by the perfection of his works, 
Par 45 ; 5 ot charmed all the politeſt wits . . . . but of the ſuperſti- 


Vo, tous and criminal Magic, of which this ornament Par- 


naſſus would never have been ſuſpected, by a leſs degree of 


impudence than that unbounded one of theſe muſhrooms and 
fabulifts, for which I cannot tell whether they or the 
two modern authors, and ſome others, quos fama obſcura 
recondit, are more blameable ; fince thoſe laſt are ſo ridi- 
culouſly credulous as to admit ſuch cheats as legal evidences 
of a calumny, which turns much more to their prejudice 


than to that of Virgil . . , . There is indeed reaſon to 
\ es | | 


VOL. 


LJ. 
numb. IV. 
0 


ewonder at thoſe, who at preſent make uſe of the lies and 

fabulous incventions of ſeven or eight ſlaves to barba- 

riſm, and the opinions of the populace, in order to draw 

this Poet's name in their catalogue of Magicians, and re- 

late a thouſand flories, which, i true, would only cauſe 

him to be eſteemed one of the moſt expert that ever was in 

that art (57). After which he retracts what he had (57) Id. ibid. 
ſaid (58), that we were beholden for all thoſe fables to He. Pag. 609. 
linandus the Monk. He took it on Geſner's authority, 1 
that this Monk flouriſhed in the year 1069: but being 55 ends yok ok 
convinced that he lived about the year 1209 (59), 1 e 


am, adds he (60), obliged to confeſs ingenuouſly that 1 (50) He fays, 

was miſtaken, and that the firfl author of all theſe idle pag. 611, that 
fancies, was, in my opinion, that Gerwaſius, who, as he has read in 
Theodoric & Niem + ſaith, wwas Chancellor to the Emperor *Þ* lives of the 


Otho III (61), to whom he preſented his book, intituled, er 


Ocia Imperatoris, a, 7s really ſo ſtuffed with abſurdi- Vincentius Bel- 
ties and fables, as I remember to have already obſerved, lovacenſis, in his 
that I can hardly perſuade myſelf that he wwas in his eenlum, makes 
ſenſes when he wrote it. This author relates (62) ; him live in 2209. 
That Virgil made a copper fly, which, for the ſpace 
of eight years, remained on one of the gates of Naples, pag. 611. 
© to which he had fixed it, and prevented any fly en- 
* tring the city; where he alſo built ſhambles, in + Lib. 2. de 

* which fleſh never ſtank or putrified ; that on one of ſchiſmate, cap. 
the gates of the ſaid city he placed two large ſtone 79 . 

« ſtatues, one of which he called merry and beautiful, 610 Te World 
© and the other melanchoh and hideous ; that theſe be Oh. 40. 

* ſtatues were of that virtue, that any perſon entring | 

© the town by the ſide where the firſt ſtood, was bleſ- (62) Naude, ib, 
« ſed with a happy ſucceſs in all his affairs, whilſt he © Pag. % · 
* who came in on the ſide of the gate where the other 

* was fixed, found himſelf unfortunate, and that every 

* thing croſſed his intention ; that he cauſed a braſs 

© ſtatue with a trumpet in its mouth to be erected on 

* a high mountain near the city of Naples, which 

* ſounded ſo loud when the north wind blew, that 

© the fire and ſmoak of Vulcan's forges, which are at 

« preſent to be ſeen near Pozzuolo, were driven to- 

* wards the ſea, without doing any damage to the 
inhabitants; that it was he who cauſed the baths of 

© Calatura di petra bagno & aajuto di Phomo, to be 

© made, with the beautiful inſcriptions in gold letters, 

© which were after broken and defaced by the Phyſi- 

© cians of Salerno, who were diſpleaſed that by them 

the people were inſtructed what diſeaſe each bath 

would cure; that he prevented any perſon being 

* injured in the wonderful grotto cut out in mount 
Pauſilippo to ſerve as a way to Naples; and laſtly 

© that he made a public fire, at which every perſon 

© was free to warm himſelf, near which he placed a 

© braſs archer with his arrow fixed, and his bow bent, 

© and this inſcription, whoever ſtrikes me, I let fly my 

* arrow; that it afterwards happened that a madman 

© ſtruck the archer, who did not fail te ſhoot his ar- 

row directly into the fire, which immediately went 

© out.” Let us now take a view of the tranſcribers 

and improvers of theſe ridiculous fables. © All theſe 

© abſurdities were firſt tranſcribed from this author by 

© Helinandus a Monk of Freſmont, in his Univerſal 
Chronicle +, and afterwards by Alexander Neckam I Lib. 16. 
an Engliſh Benedictin Monk, who relates ſome of | 

© the fore-mentioned ſtories in his book of the nature 

© and property of things; beſides which, he adds, 
that Naples being afflicted with an infinite number of 
* contagious horſe-leeches, was delivered from that 

* plague inſtantly, upon Virgil's throwing a golden 
© horſe-leech into a well; and that he had encompaſ- 

© ſed his houſe and garden, in which it never rained, 
with an immoveable air, that ſerved inſtead of a 
« wall, and that he there built a bridge of braſs, by 

© means of which he tranſported himſelf whether he 

« pleaſed ; that he alſo built a miraculous Belfry, 
which, though of ſtone, moved in juſt proportion 
to the vibrations of the incloſed bell; that he made 

© the ſtatues, called the Salvation of Rome, which 
were watched night and day by the Prieſts, becauſe 

© as ſoon as any nation deſigned to revolt, and to 
take up arms againſt the Roman Empire, the ſtatue 
which by its mark repreſented that nation, and 
* was adored by it, immediately moved itſelf, and 
thereby rung a ſmall bell which hung about its 
neck, and pointed with its finger to the rebellious 
BG > 76s | * nation, 


(60) Naude, ib, | 
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53) Naude, ubi 
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pag. 614, & ſeq, 


621. 


(65) Ibid, Pag. 


622. 


VIRGIL 


on, his works are numberleſs (d). Thoſe who have diſguiſed them in burleſque verſe X], 


have 


(4) See the lift of them prefixed to the Commentary which the Abbot de Marolles added to his tranſlation of Virgil, 
Mr de Segrais, who died in 1701, had promiſed a tranſlation of the Georgics, which was expected with great 
impatience ; as his performance upon the Æneis, had been very much eſteemed. It is a verſion in verſe with a 
very fine Preface, and very curious Notes. A ſecond edition of it, corrected by the author, and printed in Holland, 


came out in the year 1700. 


nation, ſo that its name might be ſeen written, 
which the Prieſt carried to the Emperor, who im- 
mediately prepared an army in order to ſubdue and 
reduce it to reaſon. This is likewiſe taken notice 
of by an anonymous author, who above one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, collected the lives of 
the Philoſophers and Poets ; for when he comes to 
Virgil, he poſitively tells us, + Hic Philoſophia 
naturali præditus etiam Necromanticus fuit, & mira 
quadam arte hzc feciſſe narratur : - - He was an 


« adept in Natural Philſophy, and likewiſe a Necroman- | 


cer; for he is ſaid to have performed all theſe things 
« by fome wonderful art. After which, he recites 
© the above-mentioned ſtories, which were afterwards 
copied verbatim from the Latin of this anonymous 
« writer, by Symphorian Champier *, and Albert of 
* Eib, who was ſo weak as to inſert them in the 
© ſecond part of his Margarita Poztica, under the title 
© of ſentences and authorities excerpted from Dioge- 
nes Laertius, and yet not content with this, hath 
« enlarged them with the ſtory of a Roman Courtezan, 
who having hung up Virgil in a baſket in the mid- 
« dle of a tower; he in revenge ſo extinguiſhed all 
© the fires in Rome, that it was impoſſible to light 
any of them, any otherwiſe than by kindling them 
at the privy parts of this female derider ; and be- 
+ fides the fire being ſo incommunicable, that no one 
could light at another's fire, every perſon was oblig- 
* 


ed to ſee and viſit her: and this fine ſtory was 


ſcarce publiſhed but one Gratian du Pont thought it 


worthy of being inſerted in his controverſies be- 


twixt the female and male ſexes, printed at Toulouſe 
in the year 1534, as a very manifeſt proof of the 
malice and malignity of women : his verſes ſhall 
conclude this long deduction of follies. 


Que dirons nous du bon homme Virgile, 
Que tu pendis fi vray que I' Evangile, 
Dans ta corbeille jadis en ta feneſtre, 
Donc tant marry fut qu'eſtoit poſſible eſtre. 
A luy qui eſtoit homme de grand honneur, 
Ne fis tu pas un tres-grand deſhonneuy ? 
Helas ſi feis, car c'eſtoit dedans Rome, 
Que la pendu demeura le pauvre homme, 
Par ta cautelle & ta deception, 

Un jour qu'on fit groſſe proceſſion 
Parmy la ville, donc dudit perſonnage, 
Qui ne s'en rit ne fut eſtime ſage (63). 


What ſhall we ſay of Virgil, who 
Was in a baſket ſlung by you, 

And pendant from your window ſeen, 
Which gave the honeſt man the ſpleen. 
Did you not foul diſhonour fix N 
On this great Poet by your tricks ? 
Moft certainly you did, fince he 

Was by your fraud conflrain'd to be 

A hanging ſpectacle in Rome 

Unta the gazing vulgar, come 

To ſee @ huge proceſſion paſs, op 
Where he that laugh'd not was eſteem d an aſs. 


Naude doth not trouble himſelf with refuting theſe 
fooleries, but takes ſome notice that in the life of 
Virgil, aſcribed to Tiberius Donatus, St Jerom's ma- 
ſer, it is ſaid that this great Poet's father was firſt 
ſervant, and then ſon-in-law to a certain Magus (64). 
He anſwers, that according to Delrio and La Cerda, 
this life ſuch as we now have it, was not written by 
that antient Donatus. What we find there concerning 
Virgil's father, adds he (65), is ſufficient to ſhew that 
the piece is ſuppoſititious. This is a ſtrange blunder ; 
for it is taking the word Magus, which the beſt Cri- 
tics correct by Magius or Majus, for a Magician. The 
authority of Johannes Sariſberienſis, who mentions this 
3 


brazen fly which drove all the flies out of Naples, does 

not ſeem of any great weight. Toſtatus ++ who pla- ++ Comment 
ces Virgil amongſt the practiſers of Necromancy, is in epiſt. D. Hi. 
not a witneſs of any credit, ſince he grounds what he ven. ad Pauli. 
faith on the Monk Helinandus's Chronicle. But ſince gp 
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alledges, and what he obſerves as a fable, Wat all the 


the authors, continues Naude (66), who have ſpoke 


1 1 | — . . 66 4 . 
of Virgil's Magic, are ſo numerous, that it is im- CONE 
poſſible to treat of them particularly one after ano- Pag. 62 


* ther, without loſing a great deal of time, and ad- 


mitting abundance of tautologies, I ought to imi- 
tate the Civilians, who take authorities per ſaturan, 


and making but one article of all the reſt, to ſhew, 


that though Le Loyer 4 mentions his eccho ff, 44 Lier. 1. 
Paracelſus his magical images and figures **, Hel- des ſpectres ch. f 
moldus his repreſentation of the city of Naples 

which he ſhut up in a glaſs bottle, Sibyllus + and 11 Tom. 1. oper. 
the author of the book intituled, The image of the ne, © imugi 
world, the head which he made in order to be in- 9 
formed of future events | ; Petrarch and Theodoric , Lib. 4. Hit 
a Niem | the Grotto at Naples which he cauſed to Slavor. cap. 19. 
be cut out at the requeſt of Auguſtus ; * Vigenere 

his alphabet; ++ Trithemius his book of tables and F Pereęrin. 
calculations, to diſcover the genius of all perſons, ons e 3 
and laſtly, thoſe who have viſited the Duke of Flo: 


rence's cabinet, a mirrour ſaid to be that which this 4 ti lads, 


great Poet made uſe of in Catoptromancy : yet all 

theſe authorities are too modern, abſurd, or ill I Lib. 2. de 
grounded, to turn the ſcale againſt the filence of {cbiſmat. cp, 
all the authors who lived during the ſpace of a 
thouſand years, and who would be greatly to blame, * pag. 330. f 
not to have mentioned or obſerved any of all thoſe bi chifrer, 
wonders, if there had really been any ſuch, fince | 
they have taken notice of a | great many particulars Ft e 
of leſs moment.” I paſs by ſome reaſons which he 


14 Apud E. 


Sodomites in the world died on the night of J E SUS manuel. de Mon- 
CHRIS T's nativity, and that as the famous Civilian ta, lib. de En- 
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+4 Salicetus aſſures us, Virgil was one of them (67). falm. ſecl. iii, 
But I ought not to omit what follows. As for the © 4 umb. it 


preceding authorities, it ought not to be imagined 1 
that Petrarch, Theodoric x) Niem, W 66d CO 
Trithem ius, were ſo fooliſh, as ſcandalouſly to pro- 629. 
ſtitute their credit and reputation to the cenſure of 
thoſe that are not eaſily impoſed on by ſuch fables ; 
for it is certain that whatever they have ſaid, was 
in order to refute them, and give us to underſtand 
that they were not ſo eaſy and eredulous as the 
other authors, whom I have cited, who can never 
atone for the fault which they have committed, in 
ſuffering themſelves to be miſled by the ſcandalous 
and weak influences of hear-ſays, ftreet-ballads, and 
the vulgar opinion of the inhabitants of Naples, 
and the circumjacent places, who always aſcribed 
every thing to Virgil's Magic, which ſeemed ſome- 


what extraordinary or ſurprizing, and for which 


they could not find another cauſe; as it is very eaſy 
to judge from the wonderful grotto hewn out of 
the mountain Pauſilippo near the city of Naples, 
which Strabo (who according to Athenæus, lived 
in the time of Scipio, and the taking of Carthage, 
or, according to Patricius, in Auguſtus's and Tibe- 
rius's time) mentions as very antient ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the peaſants thereabouts affirm, that it 
was hewn out by Virgil at the preſſing inſtances of 
Auguſtus, becauſe the top of Ne mountain under 
which it is cut, was ſo peſtered with ſerpents and 
dragons, that he muſt be a very bold man who ven- 
tured to croſs it (68).” In fine, He inquires (69) (68) Id. ibis. | 


into the firſt cauſe of this ſuſpicion, and believes he pag. 629- 
hath found it in the mathematical — which 


Virgil acquired. This is what confirme 


6 
« 
« 
* 
. 
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all the (69) Ibid. £97" 
weak and credulous in this erroneous opinion, which 631. 


they had already entertained of him by reaſon of his 
Pharmaceutria, - - the Sorcereſs, or eighth Eclogue, 
where, ſays Apuleius, he hath learnedly repreſent- 
ed, Vittas molleis & verbenas pingues, & thura 
maſcula, & licia diſcolora, - - - The ſoft fillets, the 


fat wervains, the male incenſe, and threads of diffe- 
* rent colours, and whatever belongs to Magic ; ſo 
* that he could not avoid being ſuſpected of the pra- 
Rice of it, by thoſe wha were hindered by their 

© ignorance 


c 


(70) Ib 


(71) G 
Curiofit 
inoüles, 
num 1 


169, E 


ment, 
. Hie- 
auli- 


le, udi 
g. 626. 


4, ibid. 


29. 


bid, pag· 


have raiſed the choler of ſome learned men and it muſt be confeſſed that it is not al- 
together without reaſon, The commentary in uſum Delpbini, by Father de la Rue, the 


| Jeſuit, is a very good one. There is prefixed to it a life of this Poet, digeſted accord- 
ing to the order of the conſulſhips, and adorned with very judicious remarks. I ſhall 


cenſure ſome faults in Mr Moreri [L]. 


« ignorance and the barbarity of their age, from 


knowing that it was tranſlated verbatim from Theo- 


(71) Gaffarel, 
Curiofitez _ 
inoüies, cb. vii, 
num 13, Page Ms 


169, & er. 


« critus (70). 

Gaffarel endeavours to defend the authority of 
Gervaſius Tilberienſis, and to anſwer Naudzus (71) ; 
but his endeavours are very ridiculous. 

[X] Thoſe who have diſguiſed them in burleſque verſe.) 
Scarron hath ſucceeded herein much better than all 
the reſt ; but the majeſty of this Poem deſerves more 
reſpe& than to be ſo daringly prophaned. Vavaſſor 
the Jeſuit complained of it, and obſerved that Italy 
firſt made way for this liberty: Vide, Balzaci, de 
iſtorum hominum conſiliis, & inſtituta ratione quid 
« ſentiam, quidve primum venerit in mentem, cum 
« perſonatos aliquot ejuſmodi, & ementitos Virgilios, 
© neque enim hanc ab uno duntaxat contumeliam paſ- 
© ſus eſt, in manus ſumpſi. Mihi viſi ſunt, qui no- 
© bilifimum & clariſſimum poëtam fœditate interpre- 
tationis ſuæ turparunt, eodem illum modo tractare 


voluiſſe, quo Didonem tractavit prius, adeoque vices 
innocentis & calamitoſæ reginæ ulciſci. Ut is enim 


572) Franc. Va- 
vaſſor. De ludi- 
ca Dictione, 


pag. 180. 


6% 18. ibid. 
Pag. 182. 


Didonem ZAnez turpiter indigneque proſtituit, ne- 
que ullam rationem habuit vel temporis, cum ab 
* Znea Dido diſtaret ipſis trecentis annis; vel famæ 
* & exiſtimationis publicæ, quod eadem omnes ætatis 
ſuæ feminas pudicitiæ laude anteiret: ita iſti nulla 
ingenuæ artis præſtantia, nulla principis poetæ dig- 
nitate deterriti ſunt, quo minus puram & caſtam 
« poefim, corruptam & adulteratam extruderent in 
publicum, diffamarent malis dictis ſuis, eique quan- 
tum poſſent, petulanter illuderent (72). . . . . Quam- 
quam hic ego noſtris hominibus non habeo quid 
* przcipue ſuccenſeam, cum nihil in iſto genere per ſe 
ac primi, ſed exemplo & imitatione peccarint. Si- 
cut nec ipſi præter ceteros ſuccenſere mihi debent, 
ſi commune factum, & aliorum potius, quam Gallo- 
rum, reprehendo. Fecerunt videlicet flagitium antea 
* & Joannes Baptiſta Lallius, cujus Æneis traveſtita 
mihi caſu nuper occurrit, & alii, ut audio, recentes 
Itali ſcriptores (73). - - Hear, Balxac, what my 
« ſentiments are concerning the deſigns and proceedings of 
theſe men, and what my firſt reflexions were on ſce- 
ing ſome falſe and counterfeit Virgils of this kind; for 
he has ſuffered the like indignity from more than one 
perſon. It appeared to me that they who had disfigur- 
ed this noble and renowned Poet by their wile conflruc- 
tions, had reſolwed to treat him in the ſame manner 
as he himſelf treated Dido, and thus ta revenge the 
quarrel of that innocent and unfortunate Queen. For 
as Virgil proſtituted Dido to AEneas in a baſe and un- 
avorthy manner, without having the leaſt regard either 
to the diſtance of time betwixt them which was three 
hundred years, or to her fame and character in the 
aworld, which allowed her to hawe been the moſt vir- 
tuous woman of her age; ſo theſe men were neither 
deterred by the noble excellency of the art, nor by the 
dignity of the Prince of Poets, from corrupting and 
adulterating, and, in that manner, publiſhing to the 
world his pure and chaſte Poetry, from diſgracing 
him with their ſcandalous expreſſions, and from put- 
tins the higheſt affront upon him, which it was 
poſſible for them to do.. Though 1 have no rea- 
ſon to be chiefly offended at my countrymen, ſince they 
were not the firſt to tranſgreſs, but were led into it 
by imitating the example of others. Neither have 
they any reaſon to be particularly angry with me, ſince 
1 only find fault with a general offence, which con- 
cerns other nations more than it does them. The crime 
* was committed before by Fohn Baptiſta Lallius, whoſe 
* AEneids burleſqued, I accidentally ſaw not long ago, 
and by ſome other late Italian authors, as J am in- 
* formed.” 

UL] LHall cenſure fome faults in Mr Moreri.] I. His 
manner of placing his words in this ſentence, the /wvo 
firſt works avere written in favour of Macenas and Pol- 
lio, would make one believe, that his Bucolics were 
compoſed in favour of Mæcenas, and his Georgics in 
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favour of Pollio. But he either defigned, or ought 


I have avoided mentioning a certain poplar, 
called Virgil's tree; which, according to the cuſtom of the country, was planted when 


his 


to have ſaid the contrary. And if he had poſtponed 
Mzcenas to Pollio, he had yet been guilty of ex- 
preſſing himſelf wrong ; for a perfon who ſhould fay 
that Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics were written in 
fawonr of Pollio and Mzcenas, would ſpeak illogically 
(74), and contrary to the laws of our Grammar. 
This ſentence ſignifies that each of thoſe pieces was 
written for Pollio and Mæcenas. Bur that is falſe. 
In the Dutch editions this paſſage is altered thus * 
The two firſt works are full of the praiſes of Macenas 
and Pollio. But this doth not mend the two faults 
which I have noted, and introduces a third, ſince it 
is certain that Mzcenas is not praiſed in the Eclogues, 
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(74) Logic 
teaches us that 
in all compound- 
ed and copula- 
tive propoſitions, 
all the attri- 
butes ought to 
agree with the 
ſubject. See the 
Art of Think - 
ing, Part, ii, 
ch, ix, where 
they have ne- 
vertheleſs, for- 


and that he is mentioned in very few places of the got to ſet forth 


Georgics, and always very ſuccinctly, and ſometimes 
without any praiſe. Nevertheleſs it might be ſaid, 
that this Poem was compoſed in his favour, becauſe 
it is dedicated to him; and it is to him that the au- 
thor addreſſes himſelf in the firſt and laſt book, and 
in ſeveral other places. I do not deny but that Pol- 
lio is praiſed in the Eclogues; but as ſeveral others 
have a good ſhare in the commendations, what Do- 
natus diftributes amongſt four perſons (75), ſhould not 
have been beſtowed upon one; and I ſhould rather 
have ſaid, as he doth, that they were compoſed by 
the encouragement of Pollio (76). I ſaid in my firſt 
edition of this book, that Donatus making Virgil to 
be twelve years in compiling the Zneis, Mr Moreri 
ſhould not have ſaid elewen years : but at this time I 
renounce my former cenſure, for ſeveral editions have 
it annis undecim, and not annis duodecim as mine hath, 
which is the Virgil Yariorum printed at Leyden in 
1680 (77). II. Virgil did not die going to meet Au. 
guſtus as he returned from his eaſtern journey, He went 
into Greece and Aſia in ſearch of a retirement, in or- 
der to be at leiſure to poliſh his Eneis; and in this 


journey, he met Auguſtus at Athens; Auguſtus, I 


ſay, who was returning from the eaſt. This deter- 
mined him to return into Italy with the Emperor : 
but the diſeaſe which ſeized him in a journey, which 
out of curiofity he undertook to Megara, increaſing 
upon him in his paſſage, he arrived at Brunduſium 
in ſuch an ill tate of health that he died in a few 
days. Thus the ſtory is told in his life. III. Since 
according to Moreri, he was born in the year of 
Rome 684, and died in 735, he could not poſſibly 


live fifty-two years. This fault of Moreri is alſo in 


the life of Virgil. The day, and the conſulſhips of 
his birth and death are noted in it. Thoſe two inter- 


vals do not quite make up fifty-one years, and Donatus 


nevertheleſs ſuppoſes that Virgil went into Greece at 
the age of fifty-two years. IV. Theſe words: As he 
abas dying, he ordered that his Aineis ſhould be burned, 
but Auguſtus preſerved that admirable Poem, and com- 
manded Tucca and Varius to correct it, are very falla- 
cious, and it is very neceſſary they ſhould be refed. 
The fact is thus. Virgil finding that his diſtemper 
increaſed, earneſtly aſked for his manuſcripts in order 
to commit his /Eneis to the flames; and becauſe no 
body was ſo complaiſant as to bring them, he or- 
dered by his laſt-will, that they ſhould be burned as 
an imperfe& work. Tucca and Varius repreſented to 
him, that Auguſtus would not permit it. Whereupon 
Virgil bequeathed his writings to them on condition 


that they ſhould add nothing to them, and ſhould, if 


they found any unfiniſhed verſes, leave them in the 


ſuch an exam- 
ple as this, 


(75) Cum res 
Romanas incho- 


aſſet, offenſus, 


materia & no- 
minum aſperita- 
te, ad Bucolica 
tranſiit: maxime 
ut Aſinium Pol- 
lionem, Alphe- 
num, Varium, 
& Cornelium 
Gallum celebra- 
ret; quia in di- 
ſtributione agro- 
rum, quĩ poſt 
Phillippenſem 
victoriam vete- 
ranis, triumviro « 
ram juſſu, trans 
Padum divide- 
bantur, indem- 
nem ſe præſtitiſ- 
ſent, - - ben 
be had begun to 
treat of the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, be 
was ſo diſpleaſed 
with the ſubject 
and the barſhneſs 
of the names that 
be laid afide that 
deſign, and took 


to writing Pa- 


forals ; chiefly 


that he might 
bave an opportu- 
nity of praiſing 
Aſinius Pollio, 
Alpbenus, Va- 
rius, and Cor- 
nelius Gallus; be- 
cauſe in the diſtri- 
bution of the 
lands on the ot her 
fide of the Po, 
zohich qvere ſhar- 
ed among the Vete- 
ran ſoldiers by the 
command of the 
Triumviri, after 
the victory at 
Philip, they bad 
ſaved bis lands. 
Donatus, ubi ſu- 
pra, 


(76) Bucolica tri- 
ennio Afinii Pol 
lionis ſuaſu per- 
fecit, - - - He 


ſame condition. Cum gravari morbo ſeſe ſentiret, ſeri- compleated his 


nia ſæpe & magna inſtantia petivit, crematurus LEne- 


ida : quibus negatis, teſtamento comburi juſſit, ut rem in- 
emendatam imperfectamgue. Verum Tucca & Varius 
monuerunt, id Auguſtum non permiſſurum.  Tunc eidem 
Vario, ac ſimul Tucce, ſeripta ſub ea conditione legavit, 
ne quid adderent quod & je editum non effet, & werſus 
etiam imperfectos, fi qui erant, relingueregt (78). 80 
that Auguſtus was no farther the cauſe of the preſerv- 
ing of this Poem, than that the author deſiſted from 


Paſtorals in the 
ſpace of three 
years, by the ad- 
vice of Afinius 
Pollio. Id. ib. 


(77) Duodecim 
is to be found 
in ſeveral other 
editions, 


his reſolution, being told, that this Prince would not 78) Donat. ubi 


ſuffer the execution of it. It redounds to the glory 


ſupra. 


of 
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{f) Acceſſit 
aliud præſagium: 
fiquidem virga 
populea, more 
regionis in puer - 
periis eodem ſta- 
tim loco depacta, 
ita brevi coaluit, 
ut multo ante 
ſatas populos adæ- 
quarit. Qaz ar- 
bor Virgilii ex eo 
dicta atque con- 


VIRGIL 


his mother was delivered of him, and was obſerved to grow ſo faſt, that in a few 
it equalled poplars much older. Such women as were with child or newly broug 


bed made it an object of religion (). 


years ſecrata eft ; um. 
ht to ma gravidarum 
fetarum reli- 


Among Caligula's follies, we may undoubtedly reckon his contempt and hatred of Bom fun 


tium ibi & el. 


Virgil; whoſe writings and effigies he endeavoured to remove out of all libraries (g): Baum von, 


Donatus, 451 * 


he had the confidence to ſay that Virgil had neither wit nor learning (b). The Em. Pre, a. 
peror Alexander Severus judged quite otherwiſe; he called him the Plato of the Poets, 
and placed his picture with that of Cicero in the Temple, in which he had placed 


Achilles and other great men (i). 


Cxcilius the Grammarian was the firſt who read 


lectures on the poems of Virgil, whoſe cotemporary he was (J. 


(g) Sueton. in Calig. cap. xxx, 
| Severo, cap. æxxi, pag. m. 936. 


of this great monarch, that he diſcovered himſelf ſe- 


(79) Nihil igi- 
tur auctore Au- 
guſto Varius ad- 
didit, quod & 
Maro præcepe- 
rat, ſed ſumma- 
tim emendavit, 


ut qui verſus e- 


tiam imperfeCtos, 
ſi qui erant, re- 


liquerit. Id. ibid. 
(80) It is in the 
Life of Virgil. 


81 14. ibid. 


(82) In the firſt 
article OC TA- 
VIA, remark 


[el. 


ubi ſupra. . 


(34) See Pliny, 
Epiſt. xv, lib. iii. 


(8 5) Martial. 


„, Epig. 
& Xxx. 
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riouſly intereſted in it, and that he obliged Varius to 
the punctual performance of the condition under which 


the manuſcript was left to him (79). What ſhall I 


ſay concerning thoſe verſes, which this Emperor 
wrote on Virgil's intention to burn this excellent 
piece? We have but a ſmall fragment of them (80). 
What ſhall I ſay farther of the ardour with which, 
during the moſt difficult expeditions, he deſired that 
this author would fend him even the firſt lineaments 
of his Poem? © Auguſtus cum tum forte expeditione 
© Cantabrica abefſet, & ſupplicibus atque minacibus 
per jocum literis efflagitaret, ut fibi de ÆEneide, ut 
ipſius verba ſunt, vel prima carminis hypographa, 
vel quodlibet colon mitteret, negavit ſe facturum 
Virgilius : cui tamen multo poſt, perfecta demum 
materia, treis omnino libros recitavit: Secundum 
videlicet, quartum, & ſextum (81). - - - Auguſtus 
wwho at that time happened to be employed abroad in 
the expedition againſt the Cantabri, often begged of 


- 


* ſupplicant and ſometimes in a threatning flile by way 


/ joke) that he would fend him, as his expreſſion 


aas, the firſt lineaments of his Poem, or if it wwere no 
* more than a line. Virgil refuſed to do this. But a 
good while after, auben the work was finiſhed, he re- 
* cited three whole books to him, viz. the ſecond, fourth, 
© and fixth” I have elſewhere (82) ſpoken of the ef- 
feet which the recital of his fixth book produced. 
It was very great by reaſon of the beauty of the ver- 
ſes, and of the art of reading which the author was 
perfe& maſter of, Here are the words which inform 
us that he read his Georgics to Auguſtus : * Geor- 
* gica, reverſo ab Actiaca victoria Auguſto, atque re- 
ficiendarum virium cauſa Atellæ commoranti, per 
continuum quatriduum legit, ſuſcipiente Mæcenate 
legendi vicem, quoties interpellaretur ipſe vocis of- 
fenſione. Pronunciabat autem maxima cum ſuavi- 
rate, & lenociniis miris. Seneca tradidit, Julium 
Montanum poecam ſolitum dicere, involaturum ſe 
quædam Virgilio, fi vocem poſſet, & os, & hypo- 
criſim: eoſdem enim verſus eo pronunciante, bene 
ſonare : fine illo, inareſcere, quaſi mutos (83). - - - 
He was four days imployed in reading the Georgics to 
Auguſtus, after his return from the battle of Actium, 


firength. Macenas relieved him in the taſk of reading 
as often as his woice failed him. Now there was a 
very great ſweetneſs and wonderful charm in his pro- 
nunciation. Seneca relates that Fulius Montanus the 
Poet was uſed to ſay that if he could wiolently ſeize 
upon any thing belonging to Virgil, it ſhould be his 
voice, his countenance, and his action: for that the 
ſame werſes avhich ſounded well by his pronunciation, 
did evithout that ſeem dry and inſipid. It is im- 
poſſible to do a greater ſervice to a piece of Poetry, 
than to read it well : it removes ſeveral faults (84), 
and no Poem is ſo good but an ill reader may ſpoil 
it. To this may be referred this epigram of Mar- 
tial: | | | 


Quem recitas meus eſt, ö Fidentine, libellus ; 
Sed male cum recitas, incipit eſſe tuus (85). 


The book thou read'ft was, Fidentinus, CE: 
But when thou read'ſt it ill, then mak'ſt it thine. 


When an author reads his Play to the Actors to whom 
he is about to ſell it, woe be to him, if he doth not 
read it well. This is what Mr Chappuzeau obſerves 
in his French Theatre. Virgil was therefore very 
happy, having the talent both of making charming 
verſes, and of reading them well. Mr Corneille re- 


3 


(5) Nullius ingenii minimæque doctrinæ. Id. ibid. 


Virgil by his letters (which avere ſometimes writ in 


(:) Lampridius, in Alex, 


(Y) Sueton, de Illuſtr. Gramm. cap, xvi. 


ſembled him but in one of theſe excellencies (86). I (86) See , l. 

return to Moreri. His Vth fault is his ſaying that nagiana, pe. 

Auguſtus ordered, that whatever was ſuperfluous in 303, 304, of 

the AEneis, ſhould be firuck out without adding any WE N Ducch 

thing to it. Is this rightly to underſtand Donatus's © 

ſummatim emendavit? To correct a book in ſome 

places, and with reſpect to ſome things, doth it ſig- 

nify only to ſtrike out of it what is ſuperfluous ? 

May it not ſignify that ſome words are inſerted in 

the place of others? VI. Moreri's Virgil, a Ro- 

man, and a comic Poet, is a ſign that he was a blind 

tranſcriber. He had read in Voſſius, Trajani tempo- 

ribus fuit Virgilius Romanus, Pocta Comicus (87), and (85) Voſius, 

miſtruſting nothing he imagined this to be the real de Pottis, La- 

name of this Poet; but if he had conſulted the ori- ns, Pag. 51. 

ginals, he would have found that Pliny, the younger, 

cited by Voſſius, ſpeaks of one Verginius or Virginius, 

and not of one Virgilius. Beſides, Romanus ought 

not to be tranſlated as an epithet denoting his coun- 

try, but as the name of his family. Huetius hath 

obſerved this miſtake of Voſſius in Gyraldus, and 

Glandorpius : Hæc autem nomina duo ſepe confundi 

indicat Virginii Romani Poetæ Comici Plinio in Epiſtolis 

memorati nomen, qui a Lili Giraldo, Glandorpio, & ; 

Vaſſio Virgilius appellatur (88). Mr Couſin miſtakes (88) Petrus D. 

this paſſage of the Biſhop of Avranches. Me ought not niel Huctivs, 

to be ſurprized, ſaith he (89), that theſe two names _ Ert. 

have been confounded, fince ſeveral learned men of theſe , a kg 147 

laſt ages have called a certain comic Poet, Virginius Ro- 115. 1692. 

manus, whom Pliny calls Virgilius Romanus in his Epiſtles. | 

I cannot conclude without obſerving, that when Pliny (89) Journal d- 

the younger is commending Virginius Romanus, he S5, Seb. 

informs us that the ſame diſeaſe was obſervable at Rome, , * F 's 

which reigns amongſt our modern wits; for he de- _ 

clares that he was none of thoſe who deſpiſed the 

preſent time, and admired only the Antients. Sum 

ex lis, qui mirer antiquos : non tamen, ut quidam, 

© temporum noſtrorum ingenia deſpicio. Neque enim 

« quali laſſa & effœta natura, ut nihil jam laudabile 

pariat. Atque adeo nuper audii Verginium Roma- 

© num paucis legentem comœdiam, ad exemplar ve- 

© teris comœdiæ ſcriptam, tam bene, ut eſſe quando- 

« que poſlit exemplar (90). - - I am one of thoſe who (90) Pliniu 

© admire the antients, but without deſpiſing the maderns, 3 wh 

© as ſome people do. For nature is not ſo weary and 3 Ln 

aborn out, but that ſhe can ſtill produce ſomething Lipfiæ 165;- 

« praiſe-worthy, As a proof of this J lately heard Ver- 

« ginius Romanus reading a Comedy to ſome few per- 

« fons, which is written after the manner of the An- 

© tients, and ſo well done that it might ſerve for a 

6 pattern.” | 3 
The paſſage above quoted (91) concerning the (97) Cit (33; 

reading of the Georgics to Auguſtus, wants ſome cor- 

region, That Prince after the battle of Actium, in 

the year of Rome 724 returned into Italy, and met 

the Senate at Brunduſium, where he Raid twenty-ſeven 

days according to Suetonius, or thirty according to 

Dion Caſſius, and then went into Afia, where he 

ſpent all the winter in making preparations for his (94) Taken fron 

expedition to Egypt. It is not then true, that at his We e 

return from the war of Actium, our Poet's Georgics my . 

were read to him at Atella (92). If he heard them f. to Virgl, 

read at this place, it was after the Egyptian war, and in uſum Dept! 

not when he returned to Italy, after the battle of Mr Des May 

Actium (93). I borrow this remark from Father la 2c" wo 

Rue. I could alledge another reaſon, which is, that aun Jeſuit had 

Virgil obſerves at the end of his Georgics, that he made chat obler 

compoſed this work during Auguſtus's Oriental war; vation. 

but it may be objected againſt me, that this Poem | 

having coſt Virgil ſeven years labour (94', nothing (94) . 

hinders but part of it might be read to Auguſtus be- fete fe 


li. . » copfecit- 


fore he went to attack his enemy on the banks of 5 4l. .; (44 


the Nile. 
VIRGIL, 


(92) A town of 
Campania, 


(1) Ave 
Annal. 
lib. iii. 
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Jam. 


748, 
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bi & bol. 
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nitio. 
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VIRGIL, Biſhop of Saltzburg in the VIIIth century. Mr Moreri mentions him, 
but omits a particular which deſerves to be related. He hath faid nothing of the perſe- 
cutions which this prelate ſuffered for believing that there was ſuch a thing as Anti- 


podes [A]. 


The Court of Rome is reproached on that head, which the flatterers of the 


Popes endeavour to elude as much as poſſible 3 but they cannot help our concluding from 


thence, the groſs ignorance of that age. 


[4] He hath ſaid nothing of the perſecutions .* . .. . 
for believing that there was ſuch a thing as Antipodes.} 
He had hardly divulged this doctrine, but he was ac- 


cuſed of maintaining that there was another world, 


and other men under us, another ſun, and another 
moon. Boniface, Archbiſhop of Mentz, immediately 
took fire at it, and charged his opinions with im- 
piety. He cenſured Virgil publickly, and as the 
Pope's Legate cauſed him to be admoniſhed, that he 
ſhould no more corrupt the purity of the Chriſtian 
doctrine by ſuch idle fancies. Hoc ita acceptum eſt, 


quaſi Virgilius alium mundum, alios ſub terra homines, 


alium denique ſolem, atque aliam lunam eſſe aſſereret. 
Bonifacius hæc wvelut impia, & Philofophie divine re- 
pugnantia refutat, Virgilium publice, privatim arguit, 
ad recantandum has nænias prowecat, efflagitatque jure 


ſuo ut Legatus Germaniæ, ne ille hujuſmodi deliramentis 


Ainceram & ſimplicem Chriſti ſapientiam polluat atque 
(0 Aventinus, contaminet (1). Virgil incenſed at this affront, com- 
Annal. Boiorum, Plained to Utilo Duke of Bavaria, by whom he was 
lib, . very much beloved, and irritated him againſt Boni- 
face, who ſent his complaints to the Court of Rome, 
and wrote to the Pope in ſuch terms as rendred Vir- 
gil's faith ſuſpected. The Pope ſent ſome deputies to 
the Duke of Bavaria, and wrote to him, that if Vir- 
gil was a Prieſt, his intention was that he ſhould be 
degraded from his prieſthood, and ſent to Rome to 
give an account of his conduct. fe (Zacharias Pon- 
tifex Maximus) Legatos cum mandatis & litteris ad 
Utilonem ire jubet, partes ſuas Bonifacio commendat. 
Virgilium Philoſophum (fi Sacerdos fit, inquit, neſcio) 
ab templo Dei & Eccleſia depellito, Sacerdotio in Concilio 
abdicato, fi illam perverſam doctrinam fuerit confeſſus. 
US ww I Tnſuper regulo Boiorum denunciatum eſt, ut Vir- 
gilium Romam mittat, ubi Virgilius rationem redaat, 


2) Id. ibid. | 

A all that we know of this affair ; we do not find that 
it went any farther by the Annals : wherefore the 
raſh careleſſneſs of thoſe, who tell us that Pope Za- 

(3) It appears Chary excommunicated and depoſed a Biſhop (3) for 


from Aventinus's preſuming to aſſert that the earth is round, and in- 
eber habited in all parts of its circumference, is inexcu- 
er Jet 2 fable. Kepler, a Roman Catholic author, is one of 


Riſkop, a 1 | | 
theſe : Fuit quidem Virgilius Epiſcopus Saliſburgenfis ab 
officio dejeftus, quod antipodas eſſe, et auſus afſerere 

(4) Keplerus, (4). Origanus, a Proteſtant, faith the ſame thing : 


Epi. ante lib. Qui ſane Virgilium noſtrum communi calculo damnarunt, 


'v, Epitom. 


a ſacerdotio, templo & Eccleſia depulerunt (5). But 
(5) Origanus, though we do not find that the Pope's menaces were 
Evi, ad Ele, executed, that cannot hinder us from concluding that 
Brandenb, they are injurious to his memory, and much more ſo to 
that of Boniface. Tt is certain, that Zachary ordered 
that Virgil ſhould be ſent to him as a perſon accuſed 
of dangerous errors: Nos ſcribentes prædicto Duci 
(Utiloni) ewocatorias de pranominato Virgilio mittimus 
 litteras, ut nobis preſentatus & ſubtili indagatione re- 
quifitus, fi erroneus fuerit inventus, canonicis decretis 
condemnetur : qui enim ſeminant dolores, metunt eos. 
| Theſe words are taken out of his letter to Boniface 
* Baronius, (C); in which are alſo theſe following. De perwersa 
148, *, ad ann. doctrinã, quam contra Dominum & animam ſuam lo- 
cutus eft (quod ſcilicet alius mundus, & alii homines ſub 
terra ſint, aliuſque fol & luna) fi convittus fuerit ita 
conſiteri, hunc, accito Concilio, ab Eccleſia pelle, Sacer- 
dotii honore privatum. From hence it appears, that 
he ordered him to be excommunicated and degraded 
from his prieſthood, if by his confeſhon he was con- 
victed of having taught that there was another world, 
and other men under the earth, another ſun and ano- 
ther moon. I am not ignorant that the doctrine for 
which he would have this Biſhop to be condemned, 
was not the bare hypotheſis of the Antipodes ; for it 
doth not ſuppoſe any different ſtars from thoſe which 
appear in our horizon: but yet this doctrine of the 
Antipodes plainly appears to be one of thoſe, which 
he judged worthy of the moſt rigorous puniſhments of 
the Canon Law. Was not this a prodigious ignorance ? 
was it not an enormous abuſe of the Power of the 
Keys 5 3 _ willing to believe that Boniface impoſed 
. | 


ac A Pontifice Rom. examine comprobetur (2). This is 


upon him, and that he falſely repreſented Virgil's opi- 
nions. They had for ſome time been embroiled in a 
quarrel in which the jealouſy of learning and authority 
had engaged them ; which made Boniface take a wrong 
view of Virgil's opinions. And who knows whether 
he did not give a malicious turn to the fact, by annex- 
ing ſeveral conſequences, which he thought proper to 
excite fears (7) ? Some will have it that he ſuffered (+) As his teach 
himſelf to be deceived by falſe reports, and that he ing thar all men 
Judged of Virgil's ſentiments, from whatever was ſaid re not delcended 
of them by ignorant relaters, who could not compre- h —_ 
hend them. This is the learned Velſerus's charitable Nu he _ — 
conjecture. Quod quidam conjecere, ſays he (8), men, ce. 
non abnuerim: Virgilium de terræ ſpecie acutids, 
« quam pro vulgi captu, diſputaſſe, globoſam eſſe, & (*) Marcus Vel- 
* vivere è contraria parte, qui adverſis veſtigiis contra e e e 
noſtra veſtigia, quos antipodas vocemus. Hos per- 
* inde ac nos ſole & luna luſtrari. Ea ignoratione 
* audientium perperam accepta detortaque, longe alio 
* ſenſu ad Bonifacium perlata, offenſionum præbuiſſe 
* ſementem. - - I cannot but approve the con ecture of 
* ſome, viz. that Virgil treated of the figure of the earth 
in a manner that was too ſubtile for the comprehenſion 
« of the wulgar, when he aſſerted that it was round, 
and that there were inhabitants on the other fide of 
it diretly oppoſite to us, to whom ae give the name 
of Antipodes ; and that theſe were viſited by the jun 
and moon no leſs than we. This through the ignorance 
* of the hearers being ill underſiood, and repreſented in a 
« quite different light to Boniface, gave the firſt grounds 
© of offence. But this doth not at all excuſe this 
Archbiſhop : his ignorance, his precipitation, his te- 
merity in accuſing the innocent at the court of Rome, 
are undeniable facts. Velſerus having found no traces 
of the conſequence of this affair, believes that Virgil 
ſo explained his opinions, that he ſhewed them to be 
reaſonable, and that he was reconciled with his ac- 
cuſer (9). Diſceptationis exitum non comperio. (9) Idem, Velſcs 
Fit veriſimile, aut purgaſſe ſe Virgillum Pontifici, rus, 14. 
« five coram, five per litteras : aut cognitis invidiorum | 
* utrimque fraudibus . . . . . ultro, quod inter bonos 
« ſolet, in gratiam eſſe reditum. Sane Bonifacius toto 
« deinde ſeptennio (10) ſuperfuit, neque iſtius tamen (10) From this 
« difſenſionis prætereà veſtigium apparet. - - I do not Jou may infer 
find what the iſſue of this debate was. It is probable m Dy 
3 3 i happened in the 
either that Virgil cleared himſelf to the Pope by his year 748, for 
letters or by word of mouth, or elſe that having dif- the death of Bo- 
covered the malignity of thoſe who fomented the diſcord niface, is placed 
© .. . . . they were like honeſt men reconciled to one in the year 755, 
* another. Certain it is, that Boniface lived ſeven 
« years longer, and that no foolſtep of this quarrel ap- 
« pears during all that time. I deſire it may be ob- 
ſerved, that Velſerus doth his utmoſt to ſalve the ho- 
nour of the Pope and of thoſe two ſaints (11) ; how- (11) So Boniface 
ever he dares not venture ſo far as to affirm that their and Virgil are 
reconciliation was compleated. He declares that he filed. 
did not know the iſſue of this quarrel, but that he 
thought it probable that Virgil made his peace with 
Zachary and his accuſer. It is not unlikely, faith 
he, that the malignity of thoſe who fomented the diſ- 
cord by falſe reports, was detected. Conjectures are 
allowable in dubious caſes ; therefore we have nothing 
to object againſt Velſerus: but it is unreaſonable to ſet 
up for a deciding man in ſuch things, and therefore we 
have reaſon to complain of an Hiſtorian of Savoy who 
avers that by the prudence of the Pope, and the wiſdom 
of Utils, the authors of the calumny were diſcovered, 
and that thoſe holy men incapable of hatred, contracted | 
a more ſtrid friendſip than before (12). This Hiſto- (12) Blanc, Hig, 
rian is not the only ons who hath acted in this man- de Baviere. 
ner: a great many authors have done the ſame thing; Tem. i, pag. 
they have converted the conjectures which they read, 3*3* 
into affirmations ; they are like thoſe prating News- 
mongers, who an hour after they have read in the 
Gazette, that preparations are making for ſome ſiege, 
or for the paſlage of a river, report that the place is 
inveſted, and the army is already encamped on the 
other ſide of the river. The Hiſtorians of the igno- 
rant ages were perhaps bolder in this particular than 
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VIRGIL, or VER GIL (Pol Y pORE) was born at Urbino in Italy in the 
XVth century. He did not want either parts or learning. I take his firſt book to bs : 
collection of proverbs which he publiſhed in the year 1498: before which tinie none ot 
the Moderns publiſhed any thing of that nature; wherefore he boaſted of having preceded 
Eraſmus, whom he reproached in a very unhandſome manner [A]. His ſecond work, 
which treats of the Inventors of Things, was publiſhed in the year 1499 [B]. He was 
ſent to England in the beginning of the XVIth century (a), to collect the Papal tribute. 
called Peter- Pence. He recommended himſelf ſo well there, and liked the country to ſuch 
a degree, that having obtained the dignity of Archdeacon of the cathedral church of 
Wells (b), he reſolved to paſs the remainder of his life in England, and quitted his office 
of collector of the Peter-Pence, He undertook a great taſk, in the performance of which 
he laboured ſeveral years. It was the Hiſtory of England. He dedicated it to Henry VIII. 
This book is not much valued by the Engliſh [C J. He pur 
his laſt hand to his treatiſe of Prodigies in the year 1526 [D], 


(a) See the re- 
mark [I]. 


(5) See the re- 
mark [E]. 


in the year 1533. 


[4] He boaſted of having preceded Eraſmus, avhom 


he reproached in a very unhandſome manner.) I find 


(1) Polyd. Vir- in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to his treatiſe de Inwentoribus 


gilius, Epiſt. De- 


e, k ibn de In. Rerum, that he declares, that both with reſpect to 


ventor. Rerum. that ſubject, as well as to the Proverbs, he had beaten 
It is dated from the path for all other authors. Non inficiorr 
Urbino, the fifth quin poſſit quiſpiam de hac re, velut de proverbiis, quorum 
of Auguſt. 1499. Jibellum proximo anno Guidoni Principi, Urbini Duci in- 
(2) Inclementius /cripfimus, copiofius tradere. Verum quicunque hoc vel 
eſt etiam quod z/Jud poſthac ingredietur iter, quia nos primi ſtadium cu- 
"mages EO, currimus, is fortaſſe nokra weſtigia fequi non gravabi- 
PO ee tur (1). If you read Eraſmus's epiſtles, you will there 
tinos tractati lau- [ "_ « 
dem ſic tibi ven- be informed that Polydore Virgil had ſaid ſeveral 
_ dicas, ut mihi harſh things to him in the Preface to a new edition 
1 of his Proverbs: he accuſed him of vanity and envy 
imu ivoris . . : . 
au rem im. $278 he called him a Plagiary (3), and took it very 
pingere. Eraſm, ill that his book was not mentioned in the Preface to 
Epil. iii, lib. Eraſmus's firſt edition. He charged him with at- 
tempting to rob him of his due honour. U6inam eft 
ita veritas quam in prefatione ſcribis procul eminere ? 


i, pag. 748. 
Me fhall fee in 
guaque fretus boni conſulis quod ego callidus diſſimulator 


the remark [LJ 1 
the very words 


of Polydore Vir- conatuis ſim in gloriæ tuæ pulſeſſionem irrepere (4) ? Eraſ- 
gil. mus juſtified himſelf very well in a letter he wrote to 


him in December 1521 (5). See alſo his twelfth 
letter of the firſt book, page 50. He did an action 
too glorious to be omitted, and ſo exemplary, that it 
ought to be propoſed to the imitation of all authors. 
Pag. 749. The Bookſeller at Baſil deſigning to reprint Polydore 
(4) 19. ibid. Virgil's book, reſolved to ſuppreſs the Preface, be- 
(5) That which cauſe it reflected on Eraſmus. But this great man 
I have juſt now would not conſent to it, but ordered him not to leave 


(3) Priuſquam 
hac præfatione 
inſimulares 
livoris ſimul & 
plagii. Id. ibid. 


quoted. cout any part of it, whatever the import of it was: 
(9) Eraſm. ubi Ve þinc colligas licet, quam non fuerimus iniqui tuo libro. 
upra. | 


Frobenium, ut didtum eft, abhorrentem ab editione per- 
0 I = N. puli. Prafationem tuam, qua me ſuggillas, ad me mi- 
pax. 100%. ferant, velut execrandam. Remiſi. juſſique, ut bond fide, 
(8) It is of Ba- ficut abs te fuerat deſcripta, excuderetur : deleverunt 
Gl, 1541, in 8vo, nentionem Lei, quam tu de illo jane quam honor ificam 
from the fourth facis, Juſſi ut reponerent. 


N of the au- 2 non (6)? Two years after he adviſed the author 
thor. 

(9) It is the 
xxvth of the 
xxiſt book. 


(10) Idem, Epiſt. 


ance of any jealouſy betwixt them. Mibi wideris 
conſulte fatturus, fi primam illam prefationem totam 
retexas. Primum faciet hoc ad operis commendationem 
ae bb. ani. ob novitatem. Deinde faciet ad opinionem utriuſgue no- 
fag. 1093. trum, quod inſunt in illa priore guæ dam, quibus ego 
(11) Idem opuſ- uidem non offender, fed tamen ſuſpitionem prebent eru- 
culum (Chryſeſto- ditis alicujus inter nos æmulationis (7). In my edition 


mi Menachum) in of this treatiſe of Proverbs there is nothing againſt 
Anglia vertit | 


Virgilius Poly- 1 . : ; bre 
ee > their friendſhip. See Eraſmus's letter to him in the 


ter, mihi dica- year 1526 (9). , Obſerve that Polydore Virgil had 
tum. Excuſum formerly made him a preſent to buy a horſe (10). 
eſt autem Lute- As alſo that he dedicated to him his tranſlation of a 
_ 2 — N. piece of St Chryſoſtom in the year 1528 (11). 

pag. 1354. x [B] His ſecond work . .. awwas publiſhed in 1499. ] 
(42) Voffius, We ſhall here make uſe of a diſtinction which Voſhus 
de Hiſt. Latinis, has not uſed : he faith that this tract of Polydore 
page 678. Virgil contains eight books, which were firſt printed 
(13) That Epiſtle in the year 1499 (12). But this account is not exact. 
Dedicatory is Por the author publiſhed but three books at firſt, 
dated at London hereof the Epiſtle Dedicatory was dated in that year. 


— 4 . He added five more in 1517, and dedicated them (13) 
I 


thoſe of our times, and if that be true, how many | they fortify hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſin, which daily in 


lies are we obliged to believe? and how ftrongly do | creaſes (13)? 


(13) I have juſt now read two Differtations of Father Daniel, wherein moſt of the tlie. 
that are related of the Kings of France before Clovis, are ſaid to be falls, . 


the French and Scots charged Polydore Virgil with 


Utrum hæc ſunt fawentis 


himſelf to correct it, that there might be no appear- 


ſeveral dialogues, wherein he ſtrongly oppoſes the art 979. 


Eraſmus (8). This trifling quarrel did not break off 


(20) V 
ſopra, 


(21) D 
tia & 

Libri! 
perfect 
de Ve! 
Mend? 


7) 
mare! 
text 0! 
ticles 


He was no very rigid 
Papiſt 


(23) 5 
of Pau 
udi ſux 
 Henric 
fortun! 
flamen 
dini er 
fallaci 
ſeem to 
be wa 
Lon do: 


to John Matthew Virgil, his brother, profeſſor of 
Philoſophy at Padua. So that Sir Thomas-Pope 
Blount 1s miſtaken when he faith that theſe eight books 
were printed at Straſburgh in 4to, in the year 1509 
(14). Mr Moreri hath committed the ſame error as (14) Pope 
Voſſius. | . Blount, Cenf, 
[C] This book is not much efleemed by the Engliſh.) Author. P. 452, 
Sir Henry Savil fays of it ; © Polydorus, ut homo Ita- 
* lus, & in rebus noſtris Hoſpes, & (quod caput eſt) 
* neque in Republica verſatus, nec magni alioqui, vel 
* Judict, vel ingenii; pauca ex multis delibans, & 
falſa plerumque pro veris amplexus, Hiſtoriam nobis 
reliquit, cum cætera mendoſam, tum exiliter ſangs, 
& jejune conſcriptam (15). - - Polhdore, as being an 
Italian, and a flranger to our affairs, and (which is 
the chief thing ) being neither acquainted with public 
buſineſs, nor otherwiſe a man of any great parts or judg- 
ment, touches upon a few things among many, and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, embraces falſbood for truths. By this 
means he hath left us a hiſtory which, beſides being faulty 
in every other reſpect, is written in a manner that is 
both dry and barren.” Another Engliſh writer calls 
him a malicious detracter: Nominis Britannici glo- 
riam non ſolum obfuſcare, ſed etiam Britannos ipſos 
mendaciſſimis ſuis calumniis infamare totis viribus 
* conatur (16). - - He hath endeavoured, as much as 
* poſſible, not only to diminiſh the glory of the Britiſh 
name, but alſo to defame the Britons themſelves by ; 
Eis lying reproaches.” But there is a complaint againſt - axis 
him of a different nature : Paul Jovius obſerves that pag. 452. 


* 


(15) Henricus 
Savihus, Prefat, 
ad Rerum An- 
glicar. Scriptores, 
apud Pope 
Blount, Cenſ. 
Author. pag. 


451. 
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c 
« 
5 
* 
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2 
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(16) Eumtfred, 
Lhuyd. in De- 
ſcript. Angliz, 


flattering the Engliſh to an exceſſive degree, Conſcrip- 
* fit H iſtorias rerum Britannicarum, ea fide ut Scotis, 
* & Gallis ſæpe reclamantibus, alieno potius arbitrio, 
quam ſuo intexuiſſe multa in gratiam gentis exiſtime- 
* tur, quod in recenſendis minorum Ducum nominibus, 
tanquam gloriz avidis plurimum indulſerit (17). 
He wrote the Hiftory of England with ſuch particula- 
rity, that the Scotch and French pretend, he has inſerted 
many things in favour of the Engliſh nation, more to 
pleaſe others than in compliance with his own judoment. 
Wey alledge, as a prog, of this, the great pains he takes 
in reckoning up the names of inconfiderable captains, 
* as if they had been very deſirous of glory.“ John Leland 
hath cenſured ſeveral faults of Polydore Virgil, as Voſ- 
ſius obſerves (18). | | - (18) Voſs, 
D] His treatiſe Prodigies.] It is compoſed of ubi ſupre, 7% 


(17) Paulus Jo- 
vius, Elog. cap 
cxxxv, Pag. 


+ 


M «a „ 


6 


of Divining. A ſmall part of the preface, dated at 
London 15 26, runs thus: Cujus (Chriſti) ipſe quo- 
que doctrina inſtructus confidenter veni in certamen 
cum ariolis, auguribus, haruſpicibus, vatibus, ſor- 
tilegis, quos partim divinis, partim naturalibus de- 
bilitatos imo atque adeo devictos rationibus, jacere : 
cum ſuis peſtiferis artibus, videre jam licebit (19). (19) * 
Armed with the doctrine of CHRIST, I have 13 

confidently entered the lifts qavith the forth-jayers, Marian Urin 
wizards, and fortune-tellers ; whom, together with Pucem. 
their pernicious arts, you may now fee weakened, or 
rather entirely d:ftroyed, by reaſons partly natural and 
partly theological.” This is therefore a work of a 
very different nature from that of ſulius Obſequens, 
which was enlarged by Lycotthenes, We are told of 


all 


* 


26) P 
thus 
tor, R 
lb, iv 
Pag. m 
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pe 
Cenſ. 
P. 452, 


enricug 
um An- 
criptores, 


Paulus ſo- 
Elog. cab. 
„ Pag. 


Voſſius, 
upra, Pag: 


Polvd, Vir- 


Di. 
8 Prejai 
ranch cum 
an ron 
N. 


bi 
20 Voſſius, u 
ſupra, Pag. 678. 


1) De Patien- 
10 A ejus fructu 
Libri ii 3 de Vita 
perfecta Liber I, 
de Veritate & 
Mendacio Lib. 1. 


(22) In the 
margin of the | 
text of this ar- 
ticles 


(23) Theſe words 
ef Paul Jovius, 
udi ſupra, Is ab 


Henrico Rege 


fortunis adauctus 
famenque Lon- 
dini creatus, are 
fallacicus; they 
frem to imply that 
be was Canon of 
Lon don. | 


(24.) Joan. Ba- 
lrus, de Scriptor. 
Britann. Centur. 
III. apud Pope 
Blount, ubi ſu- 


pra, Pag. 451. 
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Papiſt in all particulars 2 he was not at all diſguſted at England on account of che 
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change of religion which was brought about in the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. He did not defire to leave that kingdom in. the year 1550, on any 
other account than that his age required a warmer and more ſouthern climate. He 
obtained leave to depart, and was permitted to receive the revenue of his benefices 


an edition at London, in 1526 (20) : but Geſner knew 
nothing of it; for he mentions only that of Baſil, 
printed by Bebelius, in 1531. TI have the Baſil edition 
in 1545, 8vo, per Mich. Iſingrinum. To it are pre- 
fixed three other tracts of Polydore Virgil (21); the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory, written by him, is dated at Lon- 
don in 1543, | X | 

[E] He was no very rigid Papiſt in all particulars.) 
He approved the marriage of the Clergy, and con- 
demned image-worſhip. 1 ſhall here cite at large what 
John Bale faith of him; it furniſhes me with a proof 


which I promiſed (22). Ob infignem in omni 


bonarum literarum genere eruditionem, Wellenſis 
Eccleſiæ Archidiaconus (23) poſtmodum factus, priori 
officio Pontifici reſignato, conſtituit Romam non re- 
c petere, ſed deinceps in noſtrà permanere Inſula, Et 

licet in pleriſque ſcriptis ſuis veræ Religioni ſuperſti- 
* tionem prætulerit, pie nihilominus Chriſtianorum 
Miniſtrorum conjugia defendebat, piè que ſtatuarum 
* cultum damnabat, cum quibuſdam aliis Romanen- 
ſium Rabbinorum impoſturis. Quod antiquitati 
Britannice in Anglorum Hiſtoria, quam par eſt, 
iniquior fit, ex veterum illius Gentis Chronicorum 
& Hiſtoriarum ignoratione provenit. Quod preterea 
Reges aliquot ab impietate pios, & alios è diverſo 


muni ante agnitam veritatem per Dei verbum, erro- 


certè Polydorus ob erudita illa de Rerum Inventori- 
bus, Sacrorum Ritibus & Prodigiis Opuſcula, ab ipſis 
etiam piis ſuſpiciendus (24). - Being made Arch- 
deacon of Wells, on account of his remarkable ſkill in 
all the different kinds of learning, he reſgned his former 
benefice to the Pope, and reſolved not to return any more 
to Rome, but to paſs the remainder of his life in our 
' iſland. And tho in moſt of his writings, he preferred 
« ſuperſlition to the true religion, he nevertheleſs piouſly 
food for the marriage of Chriſtian miniſters, and zea- 
* Jouſly condemned the worſhip of images, together with 
* fome other i mpoſitions of the Romiſh Rabbies. As to his 
being ſomewhat injurious to the antiquity of Britain, 
in his Hiftory of England, it proceeded from his not 
knowing the antient chronicles and hiſtories of that 
nation. And as to his calling ſome kings pious from their 
impious conduct, and others again unjuſt from their 
equitable actions, I think it ſhould be imputed to the 
general error and blindneſs which prevailed before 
truth came to be diſcovered by the word GOD... 
Certain it is that Polydore deſerves to be admired even 
* by good and religious men, for his learned works, de 
Rerum Inventoribus, Sacrorum Ritibus & Prodigiis.“ 
The treatiſe de [nwventoribus Rerum contains ſeveral 
things which the Inquiſition diſliked ; wherefore it 
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approved of no edition but that which Gregory XIII 


(25) See the In- 


dex librorum pro- 
hibit, & expurg. 
Pag. $50, & ſeq, 
Edit. 1667, in 
falle. 


(26) Polyd. Ver- 
dillus de Inven- 

tor, Rerum, 

9. to, cap. xiti 

Pag. m, 290, : 


cauſed to be printed at Rome in the year 1576, 
which was purged of all thoſe paſſages which diſpleaſed 
the inquiſitors. And as for the other editions, they 
ordered the blotting out of ſeveral paſſages (25). The 
Spaniſh Index expreſsly commands the expunging of 
Polydore Virgil's reflexion on St Peter's not permitting 
the Centurion to kiſs his feet. And indeed it contains 
a very ſharp cenſure on the pride of the Eccleſiaſtics; 
the words are: Pater manſuetudinis plenus id fieri 
non eſt paſſus, qui elevans eum ſibi ad pedes jacen- 
tem, dixit: Surge, & ego iple homo ſum. O 
vocem memorabilem, atque falutarem, fi bene multi 
hodie ſeſe quoque homines tantum eſſe perpenderent, 
qui propterea quòd ſacerdotio præditi ſint, planè ſe 
reliquorum mortalium, longè poſt hominum memo- 
riam imperiofiflimos dominos præbent, non commu- 
nes patres, uti fieri deberet (26). - - & Peter, full of 
meekneſs, would not ſuffer the Centurion to do it, but 
raiſing him up while he lay at his feet ; Riſe, ſaid 
he, for I myſelf am a man. O how remarkable an 
expreſſion is this, and how full of wholſame mo- 
rality, if it was now a-days duly attended to by 
thoſe who, forgetting that they are men, do, becauſe 
they are inveſted with the prieftly office, behave like 
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ab ipsa æquitate iniquos etiam promulgaverit, com- 


ri ac cæcitati imputandum eſſe judico . . . . Erat 


Virgil died in the year 1562, and that, in Lippoma- 
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the moſt imperiaus of all maſters, and not like com- | 


during 


* mon fathers, as they ought to be.” But this author 
did not take the ſame liberty with reſpect to the 
Popes ; for, on the contrary, he juſtifies and commends 
the cuſtom of kiſſing their feet. And yet ſome writers 
cite him as diſapproving it. Non poſſum, quin ad- 
dam, que hac de re occurrunt apud Polydorum Virgi- 
* hum, hominem Papiſtam, de Rerum Invent. lib. IV. 
cap. 13. Romani Pontifices, inguit, deoſculandos 
pedes exhibendi morem a Chriſto ſe accepiſſe con- 
tendunt. At Chriſtus non Magdalenz oſculandos 
pedes obtulit; ſed ſponte peccata fatentem, & 
ſuam miſericordiam non ſolo amplexu genuum, ut 
ethnici, ſed etiam oſculo pedum implorantem, ejus 
conſolandæ causa admiſit: hoc ipſum honoris genus 
alioquin non minus repudiaturus, etſi ſibi re vera 
debitum, quam appellationem Magiſtri boni. Sic 
quoque Petrus Cornelium centurionem ad genua pro- 
cidentem manu ſua ſublevavit, s UR OE, inquit, x o- 
MO SUM TIBI SIMIL1s : tantum abfuit ut oſcu- 
landos pedes exhibuerit. Decipimur ſpecie recti, & 
ſæpe cum Caligula pedes protendimus, dum Chrifti 
humilitatem vel ſpernimus, vel fucato conſervandæ 
Apoſtolic autoritatis titulo exornare laboramus (27). (25) Anton, 
- - - 1 cannot help adding what we find upon this ſub- Borremanſ, Va- 
ject in Polydore Virgil, tho a Popiſh writer. He ſays, rar. Left. Pag. 
in his book de Rerum Invent. that the Popes pretend 267. 
10 derive from CHRIST the cuſtom of preſenting 
their feet to be hifſed. But CHRIST, ſays he, did 
not offer his feet to Mary Magdalen in order that foe 
* ſhould kiſs them; but while ſhe made a voluntary con- 
* feffion of her fins, and implored his mercy, not only by 
* embracing his knees after the manner of the Heathens, 
but alſo by kiſſing his feet, he ſuffered it for her conſola- 
tion: in any other caſe he would have been un leſs for 
rejecting this kind of honour than he was for refuſmg 
the title of Good Maſter. Thus alſo did Peter take up 
the Centurion, when he fell at his feet: Stand up, 
ſaid he, for I myſelf am a man: % far was he from 
offering him his feet to kiſs. We are cheated by the 
appearance of” right, and aue often ſtretch out our feet 
* with Caligula, while aue either deſpiſe the humility of 
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* CHRIST, or fludy to ſet it off with the ſpecious pretence 


* of keeping up the Apoſfolical authority.” It is a Remon- 
ſtrant Miniſter who cites Polydore Virgil's words in 
this manner, and that too after having aſſured us in his 
preface, that excepting only twice or thrice, he hath 
always examined the paſſages which he cites. This 
paſſage of Polydore Virgil muſt then be one of the two 
or three which he has not examined, for there is an 
enormous difference betwixt what he really ſays, and 
what this miniſter aſcribes to him. Conſult Mr Cre- 
nius (28), who hath very ſmartly ſet forth this (28) Crenius 
miſtake, and compared the two places together, that Animadv. Phi- 
juſt now cited, and as it really is in Polydore Virgil lol. & Hitt. 
in the Straſburgh edition, printed in 1606, in 8vo. I £2 Pet. 6a, 
have conſulted my edition which is that of Lyons apud . 
heredes Seb. Gryphii 1558, in 8vo, and I find that the 
words exactly agree with thoſe alledged by Mr Cre- 
nius. I have alſo conſulted the French verſion of Po- 4 
lydore Virgil, publiſhed by Francis de Belleforeſt at | 4 
Paris in 1582, and J find that he made uſe of an ori- 4 
ginal which was exactly the ſame with my Latin one. 
J cannot therefore be ſufficiently ſurprized at the pro- 
digious depravations which are crept into the quota- 
tions of this paſſage. | 3 

I ſhall quote an author who aſſures us that Polydore 


+4 d; 
* 


nus's judgment, the treatiſe de Inventoribus Rerum is a | 
wretched book. Mors etiam Polydori Virgilii conti- + It is the town 
git Suaſſe 1, ubi natus erat. Multa ſcripſit, fed of Urbino in the 

non omnes docti ea exiſtimant. Imperitifimum vocat Marca d Ancona, 
eum & vanitatis redarguit doctiſſimus Lindanus LR 

hominis hujus ſcri e | Panop. Evang. 

atque hominis hujus ſcripto, quod de rerum invento- f. 0 
ribus finxit, nihil extare noſtrà ætate in lucem edi: 
tum, pluribus, quod ſcateat magis, aut futilibus (29) Petrus 3 
perfluat conjecturis (29). - Polydore Virgil died at Santo Romual- 
Urbino, where he aba. born. He qawrote a great deal; do, ee oy 
but his auritings are not all eſteemed by the learned. * ho 

, b : mail, Pag. 
Lindanus calls him a moſt ignorant author, and accuſes +26, 

| Him 
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ubi ſupra, Pag. 
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( Thevet, Elog. during his abſence [F]. Ir is ſaid he died at Urbino (c) in the year 1555. He is accuſed 


des Hommes il- 
luſt res, Tom. vii, 
Pag. 309, 310. 
See the remark 
LEJ, towards 


the end, 


(30) Burnet, Hi- 
ſtory of the Re- 
formation of 
England, Part. 
71, book 1, ad ann, 


1550, Pag. 374. 


(31) De Larrey, 
Hiſt. d' Anglet. 
Tom, 1, pag. 682, 
ad ann, 1550, 


(32) In an En- 
gliſh book a- 
gainſt Dr Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, 


(33) De Larry, 
ibid, pag. 683. 


(34) In the re- 


mark [II. 


of having burnt ſeveral manuſcripts in order to prevent the diſcovery of the faults of his 


hiſtory of England [GJ]. It was printed ſeveral times [H], which ſhews that the world 
was more eaſily impoſed on in that age than they are at preſent, or elſe more addicted 
to ſtudy; ſince an impreſſion of the beſt Hiſtorians in folio will hardly go off at 


this time. 


Since the ſecond edition of this Dictionary, I have been informed of the followin 
particulars. Polydore Virgil was ſo ſucceſsful in his firſt eſſay, which was his collection 
of proverbs, that there were three or four impreſſions of it in a very ſhort time. This 
good fortune encouraged him to ſet about a more difficult enterpriſe, which was to write 
a treatiſe upon the Inventors of Things. I] have ſaid before that he publiſhed it in the year 


1499. 


After that he was ſent into England by Pope Alexander VI, and being deſired 


by Henry VII to compoſe a hiſtory of that country, he ſet his hand to it in the year 
1505 [1]. He himſelf gives an account of theſe things in an Epiſtle Dedicatory which 


he 


* him likewiſe of vanity. He ſays, that in our time no- 
© thing has been publiſhed which abounds more in trifling 
* conjeftures than his treatiſe de Inventoribus Rerum. 
It is certain that he did not pleaſe the bigots. 

[F] He did not defire to leave that kingdom in the year 
1550, on any other account than that of his age. 
He obtained leave to depart.) This I take from the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation of England: Polydore 
Virgil, after having lived almoſt forty years in Eng- 
© land, aſked leave to go and end his days, a little 
nearer the ſun, he being very old. Which was 
granted him, on the ſecond of June, and in conſide- 
ration of the ſervices, which it was thought he had 
done to the public, by his hiſtory, he was allowed, 
during his abſcence, to hold the Archdeaconry of 
Wells and the Prebend of Nonninton (30).“ Mr de 
Larrey relates the ſame thing (31), but adds a marginal 


note, by which we are informed that Harmer (32) 


faith it avas in 1551, that Polydore Virgil retired, 
and then he adds: Perhaps ſome regard was had to 
© his moderate behaviour, in the Reformation which 
* Henry VIII began, and Edward had carried 
< on. For as much an Italian as he was, he did not 
engage with any of the defenders of the ſee of Rome, 
but ſubſcribed the reſolutions which were taken in 
the aſſemblies of the Clergy in favour of the king's 
* ſupremacy (33). As for the reſt, I ſhall ſhew here 


after (34) why it could not be ſaid, that in the year 


1550, he had only lived near forty years in Eng- 
and. "ET | | 

[&] He 3s accuſed of having burnt ſeveral manuſcripts 
in order to prevent the diſcovery of the faults of his Hiſtor 
of England.] To this purpoſe read the following ſhort 
account: Quem (Pohdorum) ne aliquando intelligeren- 
* turerrores, fama percrebuit, atque etiam cognitum & 


compertum certò eſt, tot hiſtorias noſtras vetuſtas & 


(35) Joh. Caius, 
de Antiquit. 
Cantab. tb. 1, 
pag. 52, apud 
Pope Blount, 


(36) He was not 
ſent for out of 
Italy by Henry 
VIII, but the 
Pope ſent him 
into England to 


collect what went 


by the name of 
Peter- Pence. 
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Manuſcriptas immani ſcelere igni commendaſſe, quot 
ne plauſtrum quidem poſſet capere atque ſuſtinere, 
arbitratus, ut credo, ſe ejus generis omnes ſolùm 
habuiſſe, aut veritus ſibi vitio dari, quòd ſecutus le- 
gem jampridem librorum veterum caſtigatoribus da- 
tam (ut ipſe de ſe ait in præfatione in Gildam) non- 
nulla reſecuerit, quæ Scriptores prodiderunt. Super- 
ſunt tamen Deo volente quamplurimi omnis generis, 
& illis Polydori multo pleniores & perfectiores (35). 
It avas reported, nay it was found to be certainly 
true that this Polydore, to prevent the diſcovery of his 
errors, had moſt ſeandalouſly burnt a greater number 
of our old hiſtories in manuſcript than would have filled 
and haded a waggon. He imagined, 1 ſuppoſe, that 
he had got them all into his hands, or perhaps he was 
afraid of being cenſured, for that having followed the 
rule which the correctors of old books have long obſerved, 
(as he ſays of himſelf, in his Preface againſt Gilda 
he had retrenched many things which he found in theſe 
* authors. Nevertheleſs it has pleaſed G O D that there 
« ſhould flill remain a great many books of all kinds, 
* which are more full and perfect than thoſe of Polydore. 
La Popeliniere tells the ſame ſtory ; which I ſhall give 
you in his own words without leaving out any of them, 
for if I ſhould leave out any, they would be ſuch as 
ought to be known. Polydore Virgil, a native of 
Urbino in Italy, was ſent for, and appointed by 
Henry VIII (36), to ſet the Engliſh Hiſtory 
© in a true light, which he digeſted into twenty-ſix 
* books. They are more valuable, becauſe the Engliſh 
© have ſcarce any ancient authors left to have recourſe 
to in caſe of doubts or ignorance with reſpect to 
any conſiderable event, (for after having finiſhed that 
I 


work he cauſed all thoſe to be burnt which by the 
king's authority and the aſſiſtance of his friends he 
could poſſibly come at) than for the ſtile, truth, 
care, or judiciouſneſs of his performance. Our 
Frenchmen tell us the ſame thing of P. ZEmilius, his 
neighbour and co-temporary, and of ſeveral others, 
who, greedy of equal fame with Plato and Ariſtotle, 
burnt, as they did, ſeveral books after having ex- 
tracted the quinteſſence of them, in order to make up 
books, which they afterwards publiſhed under their 
own names (37). 2 | 

H] I was printed ſeveral times.] I have already 
ſaid that the date of the Epiſtle Dedicatory is of the 
year 1533 (38). And I doubt not but the edition 
mentioned by Geſner, I mean that printed at Baſil by 
Bebelius, in 1534, in folio, is the firſt edition. The 
author reviſed his work, and corrected ſeveral places 
in the ſecond edition, which was in 1536. I make 
uſe of that of Baſil apud Mich. Ifingrinium, in 1556, 
in folio, which contains but twenty-fix books. But 
J find in the epitome of Geſner (39), that this hiſtory 
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in twenty-ſeven books ab aufore recogniti ad amuſſim 


expofiti, was printed by Iſingrinius, and afterward by 
Thomas Guerin in folio, in 1570. I wiſh the year 
of Iſingrinius's edition had been mentioned, and I can- 
not believe that it contains twenty-ſeven books, iince 


that which Thyſius publiſhed at Leyden in 1649 (40) (40) It is in $50, 


contains no more than twenty-1ix ; and doubtleſs Thy- 
ſius followed the belt and moſt compleat of all the 
foregoing editions. However it be, the twenty-ſix 
books of this Hiſtory ended with the death of Henry 
VII. Therefore I cannot well underſtand the author 
who accuſes our Virgil of having falſfied the relation 
of affairs concerning the reign of Henry VIII, in 
order to infinuate himſelf into the favour of Queen 
Mary, when it 1s certain that he left England before 
there was any probability that Mary would come to 
the crown. It is alſo certain that his Hiſtory, printed 
at Baſil (41) a year after his death, contains but 
twenty-ſix books, which reach no farther than the 
death of Henry VII. And therefore the following paſ- 
ſage is ſomewhat obſcure to me. Maxime erravit Po- 
* lydorus in deſcribendis temporibus Henrici VIII. 


Nam præter quod linguz noſtratis prorſus ignarus, 


* plurima eorum temporum neſcire habuit neceſle : 
* plurima etiam, ut Mariz Reginz gratiam promptius 
demereri poſſet, ſcripſiſſe, non ſine cauſa perhibetur. 
Priorum verò temporum, eadem non eſt ſuſpicio (42). 


of Henry VIII. For befides that, he avas an entire 
flranger to our language, there were many particulars 
relating to thoſe times of” which he muſt have been igno- 
rant. It is likewiſe not without cauſe reported that 
he writ many things with a view to infinuate himſelf 
into Queen Mary's favour. But in the preceding reigns 
* there is no room for this ſuſpicion.” Beſides it is pro- 
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bable that Polydore Virgil did not ſtay ſo long at 


London, being during that time employed in preparing 
his Hiſtory of England without learning Engliſh. Ac 
the worſt it was leis difficult for him to be acquainted 
with the reign of Henry VIII, than with thoſe of the 
preceding kings. For what reaſon therefore do they 
ſuppoſe that he knew leſs of this reign than of the 
others? 

[J] Her that he was ſent into England by Pope 
Alexander VI, and being deſired by Henry VII to compoſe 
a hiſtory of that country, he ſet his hand to it in the year 
1505.] All theſe facts are related, with divers particu- 
lars, in the following words. Placuit is (Commence: 

| riolus 


(37) La pope- 


liniere, Hiſt. ge 


Hiſtoires, liur. 


i, Pag. 485. 


(38) In the 
month of Au- 
guſt. | 


30) Pag. 703. 
* 


(41) It 5 the edi 
tion of 1550. 


(42) Whear, & 


F. XXX, gfud 
Pope Blount, 


ubi ſupra, Pag. 
451. 


- - - Polydore has chiefly miſtaken in deſeribing the reign Meth. leg. Hiſt, - 


(43) 
gilius, 
Ded: C 
rum d 
ribus 

od Fe 
theun 
Edit. 
1521 


(44) 
ther, 


has 
in tl 


[F] 


(45) 
eilü, 


(46 


a Pope. 
HiR, day 
es, livy, 


* 485, 


2 the 
of Ay- 


8. 703. 


15 in dvo, 


is the edi 
I556, 


ſhear, de 
eg. Hiſt, - 
afud 
Cunt, 


% Pag. 
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he writes to JOHN MATTRHE w VEROII, his brother [X]. He likewiſe ſays there that 
AN TONY V ERG1L, his great grand- father, was very well verſed in Phyſic and Aſtrology, 


and had taught Philoſophy at Paris. 


For the reſt, as the reproachful things he ſaid of 


Eraſmus are contained in an Epiſtle Dedicatory which has been left out of moſt of the 


editions, I ſhall quote them below [ LI. 


riolus de Proverbiis) ſua præſertim novitate uſque 
adeo, delectavitque uſque adeo, ut brevi mox e 
quaterque (ſicuti Poeta ait) fuerit formis excuſus. 
Hac levi aura (fateor ingenue) evectus, tum majus 
aggreſſus opus, de rerum inventoribus, negocium 
ſuſcepi, naviterque minus menſibus novem, confeci. 
Sic Polydorus ego primus apud Latinos, utriuſque 
rei argumentum attentavi, id quod in præfationibus 
unius & alterius operis affatim docuimus. Veni 
poſthæc miſſu Alexandri ſexti Romani pontificis in 
Britanniam quæ nunc Anglia eſt, ut quæſturam pon- 
tificiam apud Anglos gererem, Ubi ne bonum 
ocium tererem, rogatu Henrici ejus appellationis 
ſeptimi Regis præſtantiſſimi, res ejus populi geſtas 
ſcripſi, in hiſtoriæque ſtilum redegi. 
opus duodecim annos ſub literatoria incude labora- 
tum, obſtante fato, nondum abſolvere licuit (43). 
- - = - This little book of Proverbs wwas ſo well liked, 
particularly for the newneſs of the thing, that it pre- 


(43) Polyd. Ver- 
gilius, Epiſt. 
Dedicat. Libro- 
rum de Invento 


e ſently underwent three or four editions. I freely own 
od Joan. Mat- that I was encouraged by this flight ſucceſs to under- 
theum fratrem, * take a work of a more difficult nature, I mean my trea- 


Edit. Baſil. 
1521 in folio, 


tiſe on the Inventors of Things, which I finiſhed, with 
great application, in leſs than nine months. Thus 1 
Polydore was the firſt among the Latin writers, who 
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* wentured to write upon both theſe ſubjects, as I have 


* ſhewed at large in my preface to each. I was after- 
* wvards ſent into England by Pope Alexander VI, to col. 


« left the Papal tribute in that country. That I might 


not be idle, I undertook, at the defire of Henry VII, to 


| © ewrite the Hiſtory of England. But though 1 have been 


* twelve years employed about this work, I have not yet 
« been able to finiſh it. This paſſage is found prefixed 
to his book de Inventoribus Rerum, printed at Baſil in 
the year 1521, in folio, and it is in this manner that 
the author ſpeaks to his brother. His letter is dated 
from London on the fifth of December 1517, and is 


to be ſeen at the beginning of the fourth book of the 


fame treatiſe in ſeveral other editions; but the paſſage 
I have quoted is wanting, which is one of my reaſons 


for inſerting it here. It will likewiſe be the more ac- 


ceptable, as it affords a proof, that if Polydore Virgil 
ſ—tcaid in England till the year 1550, or 1551, he was 
(44) Correct there in all near fifty years (44). ; 
therefore what [XK] Joun MaTTHEW VERGIL, his brother.] H 
12 rote was a learned man both in Greek and Latin. He 
[rp art practiſed Phyſic in Ferrara, there taught Logic pub- 
 lickly, and after that was Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 
(45) Polyd. Vir- the univerſity of Padua (45). Before the age of 
pili, ubi ſupra, thirty, he was a good Philoſopher, a good Phyſician, 
| and a good Orator, and was beſides a man of the 
ſtricteſt probity. It is his brother who gives him this 
character in the Epiſtle Dedicatory which I have 
already mentioned: Tb: negocium damus & juvandi tuo 
labore ſtudioſos, & nomini familia noftre conſulendi, cui 
prope uni ſeculi noſtri contigit ante ſextum ætatis luſtrum, 
cum tanta morum probitate, eſſe philoſopho, medico, ac 
oratori perfecto. Ex qua doctrinarum ſcintilla, tota jam 
Italia lucem maximam maturiſſime erupturam augura- 
zur (46). Theſe words are wanting in moſt of the 
editions, | 7 g 
III The reproachful things he ſaid of Eraſmus . . . 
ſpall quote $4. below. ] They are in the Epiſtle Dedica- 
tory of his treatiſe upon Proverbs, printed at Baſil for 
John Froben in the year 1521, in folio. This Epiſtle 
is inſcribed to a Secretary of Henry VIII, and dated 


(46) Id. ibid, 


at London on the fifth of June 1519. Ita Polydo- 


* rus tuus apud Latinos primus hujuſce rei argumen- 
_ © tum attentavit: & quicquid id laudis fuit, jam pri- 
dem citra cujuſcunque injuriam, jure ſibi optimo 
vindicavit. At poſt aliquot annos quam ita de 
proverbiis commentariolum ædideram, ecce tibi, ſuc- 


Quod hercle 


ceſſorem habui noſtrum Eraſmum, id quod ob ſin- 
* gularem hominis doctrinam pergratum fuit, & $ 
ille ceu ejuſmodi commentarioli noſtri minime ſciens, 
* utrumque decus, inventz ſcilicet rei atque auctæ ad 
* ſe trahere eſt conatus, quem tamen vix potuit igno- 


rare, ſi unquam ſuum ipfius Adagiorum opus Ar- 


gentorati, quod eſt ſuæ Germaniæ oppidum, apud 
Matthiam Schurerium formulis excuſum vidit: vidit 
haut dubio procul, cum illud poſtmodum bis terve 
adauxerit. Quippe in ejus operis fronte Matthias 
atteſtatur ſe paulo ante noſtra adagia in apertum pro- 
tuliſſe. Ipſi etiam eum cum aliquando apud nos 


pranderet per jocum, noſtri hujus inſtituti æmulato- 


rem appellavimus. Ita ille rei ſuæ intentus nuper 
in noviſſima paræmiarum ſuarum editione, eſt palàm 
profeſſus, primum ſe apud Latinos id genus argu- 
menti attentaſſe, ut cui tum non venit in mentem 
noſtri libelli imaginis. Etenim penè incredibile eſt 
Eraſmum tot titulis redundantem, velle cuiquam tam 
modicæ inventionis gloriolam invidere. Quanquam 
ſunt nonnulli ſagaciores, qui adfirment eum idcirco 
illud diſſimulaſſe, ut qui præter adagiorum multitu- 
dinem nihilo plus præſtiterat, ne videretur eſſe imi- 


(quia veritas procul eminet) totum iſtud æqui bonique 
faciens, tantum apud te, qui utriuſque noſtrum es ex 
æquo amantiſſimus, teſtatum eſſe volui quo nihil ex 
eo offenſionis poſthac eſſem habiturus. Nam (ut Mar- 
tialis ait) qui velit ingenio cedere, rarus erit. Cæ- 
terum ſum gaviſus (uti dixi) tali ſucceſſore (47). - - - 
Thus your Polydore was the firſt among the Latin au- 
thors who attempted to write upon this ſubjeft ; and 
ewhatever praiſe was due from ſuch an undertaking, he 
has long ago ſecured it to himſelf, without <wronging 


any man. 


But a few years after 1 had publiſhed my 


(47) Id. ibid. 
Epiſt. Libri Ada- 
giorum ad Ri- 

cardum Pacæum. 


ſmall treatiſe on Proverbs, a ſucceſſor appeared: and 


who ſhould that be but our friend Eraſmus ? This wwas 
very agreeable to me, on account of his fingular learn- 
ing, notwithſtanding that he claimed the honour both of 
the invention and improvements that were made upon 
it, as if he had known nothing at all of my treatiſe : 
which is nevertheleſs ſcarce poſſible, if he ever ſaw his 
oxun book of Proverbs, printed at Straſburg in Germany 
for Matthew Schurerius : and that he jaw it is certain 
« fince he enlarged it twice or thrice afterwards. 
« his advertiſement prefixed to that book, the ſaid Mat- 
© thew declares, that he had publiſhed my Proverbs a 
« little before. Likewiſe at a certain time when Eraſe 
« mus did me the favour to dine with me, I told him, by 
« auay of joke, that he was my rival in this undertaking. 
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© But he was ſo intent upon the affair, that when he 


« publiſhed the laſt edition of his Proverbs not long ago, 
« he openly pretended to be the firſt Latin writer who had 
« treated on that ſubject. In all likelihood he had no 
« thought nor remembrance of my little book at that time: 
« for it is ſcarce credible that Eraſmus, who has ſo many 
« things to value himſelf upon, would envy another per- 
« ſon the ſmall glory of ſuch an ordinary invention: altho) 
« ſome very judicious men affirm that he difſembled his 
* knowledge of it for this reaſon, leſt he ſhould ſeem to 
* have imitated another, and not to have deſerved- the 
« firſt praiſe, as he was ſenſible that he had done nothing 
more than collected a multitude of Proverbs. But 1 


© (becauſe the truth is very awell known) taking all this 


in good part, thought fit only to proteſt to you, who are 
« alike a friend to us both, that it ſhall never give me 
any trouble for the time to come. For, as Martial 
« ſays, The man who yields the prize of wit is rare. 
© But, as 1 ſaid before, I was pleaſed with ſuch a wor- 
* thy ſucceſor. Compare with this what has been 
quoted in the remark [4]. 


VITELLIO, or VITE LL O, author of a treatiſe of Optics, which is pretty 


much eſteemed, lived after the middle of the XIIIth century [A]. Some authors 


ſay 
that 


[4] He lived after the middle of the XIIltb century.) | William de Morbeta, who wrote a treatiſe of Geo- 


This appears by his dedicating his book to 
VOL. V. 


Friar | mancy in the year 1269, This date was expreſſed by 
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(a) Vitellio Op- 
ticam edi cura- 
vit, Norimb. 
An. 1535. Konig. 
Bibl. pag, 8 50. 


(1) Federicus 
Riſnerus, Præ- 
Fat. in Vitello- 
nis Opticam, 
Pag. m. 163 


Præfationis 


Epiſtol. & Ora- 
tionum Petri 
Rami. 


(2) In Epiſtolã 


Opticis Vitello- 


nis præ poſitã. 
(3) See Riſnerus, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
162. 


(4) Ibid, 


(5) See Riſnerus, 
ibid, pag, 163, 


(6) Id. ibid. 


(2) Monconys, 
Voiage, Part. 1, 


Pag. 130, ad 


ann. 1646, 
Lyons, 1665, 


(5) He had com- 
poſed eight books 
on this ſubject. 
The propoſitions 
contained in them 
were collected by 
Pappus. But of 
theſe books there 
remained only 
the firſt four. 


Fiontenelle, ubi 


infra, titat. (f). 


(c) Neveftheleſs 
the eighth book 
was entirely 
wanting, 


VITELLIO. 


that he was born in Germany, but others make him a Polander [B]. 


VIVIANI. 


It is very probable 


that he compoſed his book in Italy [CJ. The edition which Frederic Riſnerus procured 


in the year 1572, is incomparably better than that of Nuremberg in 1535. We ſhall 
ſee below the praiſes which he beſtowed on the Jabours of Vitellio [D]. Mr Konig 


knew of no other edition than that of Nuremberg, 


the author himſelf (a). 


the author himſelf, as Frederic Riſnerus, who had 

read that treatiſe in manuſcript, informs us (1). Whence 

we ought to conclude that Tanſtetter (2) miſtook in 

placing Vitellio in the Xth century. Eraſmus Rein- 

hold, Gauric, Peucer, Blancanus, Voſſius, &c. agree 
in placing him after the middle of the XIIIth. 

[B] Some authors ſay that he vas born in Germany 

. others make him a Polander.] The laſt opinion 

is the moſt eligible, for in the ſeventy-fourth theorem 

of the tenth book of Vitellio we find theſe words : 


In noſtra terra, ſeilicet Poloniæ habitabili, &c (3). 


In our country, viz. Poland, &c. In the title of 
his book, the firname of filius Polonorum & Thurin- 
gorum, is given to him; which, according to Riſne- 
rus (4) ſignifies, that his father was a Polander, or a 
Thuringian, or that his mother was a Thuringian, or 
a Polander. Regiomontanus, in his Preface to Al- 
phragan expreſſes himſelf thus, Vitellio autem nofter 
Thuringus (5), which is intimating that Thuringia was 
Vitellio's country. i 

[C] II is ver probable that he compoſed his book in 
Hah.) See the proofs of this fact which Riſnerus 


hath collected. Quædam ſunt in Opticis notæ Vi- 


© tellonem in Ttaliam veniſſe, Italiæque bibliothecis 
adjutum fuiſſe. Etenim Vitello ipſe de fe teſtis eſt 
* lib. 10. theor. 42. ſe primum omnium in Italia ad 
* Cubalum (qui locus eſt inter Paduam & Vincentiam) 
contemplatione aquæ tenuiſſimæ ac limpidiſſimæ ad 
Opticas artes incenſum atque inflammatum eſſe: ha- 
rum enim formarum intaitu (ait) & mirabili tranſ- 
mutatione primim nos amor hujus ſtudii allexit : & 
lib. 10. theor. 67. ubi ſeribit ex Iride, quam in 
aqua è ſcopulo Viterbio proximo vehementius præ- 
cipitata ſæpenumero vidiſſet, pleraſque iridis affec- 
tiones & proprietates ſibi animadverſas & obſervatas 
eſſe: illud (inquit) nobis principium cogitationis 
fuit, ut præſenti negotio ſtudium applicaremus. At 
quod Vitello in Italia, quod Romz tum cæteris libe- 
ralibus honeſtiſque ſtudiis, tum vero Opticis operam 
navarit, majus fortaſſe argumentum videatur, quod 
Guilielmo de Morbeta (qui tum Romani Pontificis 
pœnitentiarium, ut appellant, Romæ agebat) ſuaſore 
& hortatore, ut ipſe in procemio teſtatur, optica 
primum conſcribenda ſuiceperit, eidemque abſoluta 
poſtea nuncuparit (6). - - - - There are ſome things in 
Vitellio's Optics, which feem io denote that he went 
to Italy, and was aſſiſted by the libraries of that coun- 
try. For he ſays concerning himſelf, that he was firſt 
of all inflamed with a defire of fludying Optics, by ſee- 
ing at Cubalo in Italy (which is à place fituate be- 
tween Padua and Vicenza) ſome water that was ex- 
* tremely thin and clear ; for, ſays he, by wiewing the 
form of it, and the wonderful changes it underwent, 1 
& firſt conceived a firong inclination for that ſtudy : and 
« elſewhere in the ſame book he ſays, that he had ob- 
« ſerved and collected moſt of the properties of the rain- 
* bow, from that rainbow which he had often ſeen 
* formed in the water falling impetuouſly down from a 
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ſides his Optics: 


which he believed to be publiſhed by 


rock hard by Viterbe; that, ſays he, made me firſt 
think of purſuing the preſent fludy. As to Vitellio's ha- 
ving applied himſelf in Italy, and at Rome, to the 
liberal arts, and particularly to the ſtudy of Optics, 
what he himſelf fays in his preface may perhaps ſeem 
a ſtronger proof of this. He there acquaints us that i; 
was by the advice and earneſt exhortation of William 
de Morbeta (who was then the Pope's penitentiary at 
Rome) that he firſt undertook to aurite his Optics, and 
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* finiſhed.” | 

D] The praiſes which Riſnerus beflowed on the labours 
of Vitellio.] The paſſage which I am about to tran- 
icribe informs us that Vitellio wrote other books be- 
uid & quantum viribus ingenii 
perfecerit, præclara ejus monimenta ſempiterno teſti- 
monio erunt: non ſolùm in Phyſiologicis, quæ ci- 
tat lib. 5. theor. 18. & lib. 10. theor. 80. in libris 
de ordine entium: de elementatis concluſionibus, qui 
nominantur in præfatione, & lib. 1. theor. 28. in 
libris de ſcientia motuum cœleſtium, quæ allegat 
lib. 10. theor. 53. ſed multò maxime in decem li- 
bris Opticis: quos ut ex Alhazeno imprimis, de- 
inde e Grzcorum authorum fontibus hauſerit, certè 
mirandis acceſſionibus amplificavit. 


clidis, Ptolemæi axiomata, hypotheſes, theoremata 
omnia collegit ; id laboris infiniti fait. Sed ex A- 
* pollonio, Theodoſio, Menelao, Theone, Pappo, 
* Proclo, & aliis firmamenta permultarum demonſtra- 
* tionum ſingulari judicio repetivit : ſingulari ordine 
* maxime naturali per ſua genera, ſpecieſque Opti- 
* cam, Catoptricam, Meſopticam diſpoſuit, artemque 
totam mirabiliter abſolvit. Quid plura? Si artis 
* opifex atque author habendus fit, qui arti formam, 
* animamque dedit : Vitello jure optimo Opticæ artis 
* autor habeatur (7). - - - - What and how much he 
* has been able to accompliſh by the firength of his ge- 
* nius will appear by theſe eternal monuments which he 
* has lift behind him, not only in Phyfwlogical matters, 
* but above all in his ten books of Optics, which as he 
* took firſt from Alhazenus, and then from the Greek au- 
* thors, fo hath he enlarged them with wonderful addi- 
tions of his own. He collected all the axioms, Hypo- 
« theſes, and theorems of Alhazenus, Euclid, and Ptols- 
* my; which was a work of infinite labour. He like- 
* wiſe, with great judgment, borrowed the grounds of 
* many demonſirations from Apollonius, Theodofius, Mene- 
* laus, Theon, Pappus, Proclus, and others: he has 
ranged Optics, Catoptrics, and Miſeptics, in a ſingular 
and moſt natural method, according to the different kind 
and ſpecies of each. In ſhort, he has given an admi- 
* rable fyflem of the whole art. What need is there for 
* any more words? If the man who gives life and form 
* to an art is to be looked upon as the author and finiſher 
* of that art, then Vitellio ought juſtly to be eſteemed the 
* author of Optics.” It appears by this that Vitellio's 


glory was not that of invention, but that of digeſting 


borrowed matters. | 


afterwards dedicated them to him, außen they avere 


Alhazeni, Eu- 


(7) Riſnerus, 
ubi ſupra, fg» 
164, 


VIVIANI (VincenrT1o) a noble Florentine, diſciple of Galileo, and 
a great Mathematician, who in the year 1659 publiſhed a book in folio intituled, De 


maximis & minimis Geometrica Divinatio in quintum Conicorum Apollonii Pergæi. 
opinions in point of religion were very bad ; for he believed the neceſſity of all things, 
| the nullity of evil, and the participation of the univerſal ſoul, as he owned to Mr 


Monconys (a). 


His 


Conſult the alia regnante of Mr Leti, page 411 of the third part. 
The firſt work he undertook was his Divination upon Ariſteus, the Cotemporary of 
Euclid, and author of five books of problems de locis folidis, the bare propoſitions of which 


were collected by Pappus of Alexandria, Theſe books are entirely loſt. Mr Viviani inter- 
rupting his Divination on Ariſteus, ſet himſelf to reſtore the fifth book of the Conic 
ſections of Apollonius (5), While he laboured at this, the famous Borelli . . . . . - 
found in the library of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, an Arabian manuſcript with a Latin 


< inſcription which ſignified that they were the eight books (c) of Apollonius's Conic perges, and the 
« ſeftions . . . . . He carried this manuſcript to Rome, to tranſlate it with the aſſiſtance remark [P] 


the article 


of a famous profeſſor of che Eaſtern Languages (4). Mr Viviani being not 1 O 
c | 2 | 12 O1 


(4) See, the re- 
mark [B J. of 
the article A- 
POLLONIUS 


CHELENSIS- 
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ſnerus, 
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See, the re- 
k [B]. of 
article A- 
LLONIUS 


zeus, and the 


ark [D]. of 


article E- 


ELENSIS- 


VIVIANLI ULEFELD. 
loſe the fruit of his labour demanded a certificate that he knew nothing at all- of the 
Arabic tongue, and that he was an utter ſtranger to . that manuſcript. He would not 
even ſuffer Borelli to write any thing to him which concerned his book. At laſt he 
finiſhed it, and it appeared that he had more than divined or conjectured, and that 
he was ſuperior to Apollonius himſelf, He was obliged to interrupt his labours for 


the ſervice of his prince in an affair of very great importance [A].“ He had a penſion 


given him by the King of France, and thereupon he refokved to fini 


% his Divination upon 
Ariſteus, which he propoſed to dedicate to that Prince. He was honoured by Ferdinand II, 


Great Duke of Tuſcany with the title of firſt Mathematician io his highneſs a title ſo much the 
more glorious for him as it had been conferred on Galileo. He gave the ſolution of three 
Geometrical problems, which had been propoſed to all the Mathematicians of Europe, and 


dedicated that piece to the memory of Mr Chapellain . under the title of Enodatio 6 


Problematum, &c. He himſelf propoſed the problem of the ſquarable arch, which Mr — Ea 


Leibniz and the Marquis de I Hoſpital ſolved by the differential method. He was choſen 7 {5.4m 
in the year 1699 to fill a place among the eight foreigners who are fellows of the royal ien. 


Academy of Sciences. This new favour re-animated his zeal ; and he publiſhed three % Taken from 
books of his Divination on Ariſteus (e) [B], which he dedicated to the King of France. 


499 


e 


bo 


Mr de Fonte- 
He laid out the fortune he had acquired by the bounties of that Prince in building a houſe at rale, „f 1 


| ; , . Elogy of Mr 
Florence which for a private perſon may be called magnificent. There he gave an honourable Viviani, Ex- 


place to the buſt of Galileo, to which he added ſeveral inſcriptions to the glory of that great 7% of *obich - 


3 » 3 5 . rates : are to be found 
Mathemalician, ſtriving by all poſſible means to ſignalize his gratitude towards his illuſtrious in the Memoires 


maſter : and in this he may be ſaid to have followed the inclination of his heart, which was OOO 


naturally full of goodneſs, He died in the month of September 1703, aged fourſcore and jou @ ſen f 
one years (F). 


the edition of 
France. | 


[A] He was obliged to interrupt his works for the © 
ſerwice of his Prince in an affair very great impor- © 
tance.) To prevent the inundations of the T'yber it 
was a long time . . ſince they thought of diverting 
the courſe of one of thoſe rivers which fall into it, 


fide. His Holineſs pitched upon Cardinal Carpegna (1) Taken from 
with Mr Caſſini, and the Great Duke nominated wy Memoires 
Michelozi the Senator, with Mr Viviani. While 3 Levon, 


. 8 8 . une 170 a 
theſe two gentlemen, Caſſini and Viviani, were __ 7 mY 


« jointly employed in the affair that was committed the Extract of 
particularly the river Chiana (called by the Latins to them, they had an opportunity of making ſeveral % «gy which 
Clanis) as being that which contributes moſt towards * obſeryations upon Natural Hiſtory, and among other % " bh _ 
theſe inundations. They were ready to execute this © things upon the inſets which prick the 2 and ae, e bo. 
deſign under Tiberius, when the neighbouring colo- thereby produce what goes under the name of a gall- frre an aſſembly 
nies being heard upon that affair, the Florentines re- nut. The plans which they drew up for preventing of the Royal A- 
preſented that by turning the courſe of that river in- * the floods, occaſioned by the ſudden overflowings of <2" of Seien 
to the Arno both their city and their country would 
c 


the Chiana, were not executed, as it generally hap- pit 1 wen 2 
be laid under water. Regard was had to theſe re- * pens in all thoſe things which are undertaken for * * TN 
monſtrances . . . and in order to put a ſtop to theſe * the public ſervice (1). (2) See the Jour- 
floods they contented themſelves with building a [B] He publiſhed three books of his Divination on Ari- nal des Sgavans, 
wall, in which there was an opening, ſo calculated feus.] This book was printed at Florence in the year the 12th of 
that it would receive no more than a certain quan- 1701. It contains 128 pages, in folio, and is inti- _— 
tity of water which could not do any damage. tuled, De locis ſolidis ſecunda Divinatio Geometrica in 15 * - eo 
There are ſtill ſome traces of this work to be ſeen. quingue Libros injuria temporum amiſſos Ariſtæi ſenioris and the Memoires 
Under Alexander VII, the conteſt was renewed be- Geometræ. This is a ſecond edition enlarged : the de Trevoux, 
tween the Romans and the Florentines, touching the firſt edition was printed at Florence in the year Fer. 2. 
project that was in hand for diverting the courſe of 1673 (2). 28 | : 2. oh 
6 0 « - * a 7 a ® 
the river Chiara. Deputies were appointed on each 
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ULEFELD, or ULFELD (Jaws) a Daniſh gentleman, and a ſenator 


of that kingdom, was ſent ambaſſador to the court of Muſcovy in the year 1578, by () at Cophens 


. . ” l | hagen, in the 
Frederic II, King of Denmark. He wrote a relation of his voyage, and gave it to a year 1597, and 


Bookſeller at Leyden to print, who ſo neglected it, that it fell into the hands of a Grocer, as ent 155. 
and would have undoubtedly ſerved to wrap up ſugar, &c. if Goldaſt had not bought (5) Jae fen 
it. He cauſed it to be printed at Francfort in the year 1608, with the title of Hodeporicum econ = - 
Ruthenicum Facobi, Nobilis Dani, and in 1627, with the ſame title and the addition of zum Bartholia, 
Ulfeldii, after Jacobi [A]. This James Ulfeld publiſhed (a) a Daniſh tranſlation of al orb 


rum, Pag. 255 
David Chytræus's treatite of the four laſt things, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 256. — 5 
He alſo wrote the hiſtory of ſome of the kings of Denmark, but it was never printed (b). (0 ;, Eeip. 


1) Taken from 

te cexixth let- 

ter of the col- 
jon of Let. 


ters written 0 
Coddaſt, wy 


Pinted in the 
ear 1688. 


(2) See Mollerus, 
domn. ad Alb. 
al, de 
1 ' 
5 Dan. pag. 


till # «x the firſt edition, when Claudius Chriſtopher 


Goldaſt acknowledges (c) that he was not very elegant, but he faith that he judged of Dedicar. apud 
things with great prudence. | A 


of this Chancellor. Obſerve that the ſame Lyſchander 

in another letter (3) informs Goldaſt, that the two ſons (3) It is the 

of the author of the Hodæporicum Ruthenicum had ſeen cclxth of the 

the book. Whence I conclude that the author was above mentioned 

not then alive. A 
Obſerve, that Mr Konig is much in the wrong con- | 

cerning our hoe N He makes him he author 

of an embaſly to Poland, written in the year 1627 (4). ie, Bibl. 

Here are = leſs than two miſtakes ; for . = — — = 


[A] With the ſame title, and the addition of Ulfeldii 
after Jacobi.] He did not know the author's name, 


Lyſchander, a Daniſh Divine, acquainted him that 
the author of this voyage to Muſcovy was of the noble 
family of Ulfeld ; that he was very learned, rich, and 
a Senator of the kingdom ; but that he fell into diſ- 
grace for treating of ſome affairs without the King's 
conſent ; that his two ſons Macnus and Jams 


were in a flouriſhing condition, and that James, who 
was a Senator, was ambaſſador at the Hague in the 
year 1608 (1). I believe this is the ſame who was 
promoted to the dignity of Chancellor of Denmark, 
in the year 1610, and died on the twenty - fiſth of June 
1630 (2). I alſo believe that the Count Ulfeld, of 
whom [I ſpeak in the following article, was the ſon 


dead at the time of the publication of the firſt edition 
in 1608, and his book is not a relation of an embaſſy 
to Poland. But as he on one hand aſcribes a relation 
to him which he did not write, on the other he robs 
him of the 1 E to Am it on | 
an imaginary perſon James Danus (5), 1 mean, nig. ibid. 
that M. Lende miſtakes Danus, a Dane, which here 22 = " 
| — 9 8 


_ N 4 
_— oF. 
oY, «(> & * 
"he... * 
8 - 
ot * 9 


is a national epithet given to the writer of this Hode- 
poricum 'by Goldaſt, for the ſirname of an author. 
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Mr Mollerus hath noted almoſt all theſe miſtakes of 
Mr Konig (6). | 


ULEFELD, or ULFELD (Connirips,. or CorriTs) grand-ſon to 
{a) Obſerve that the foregoing (a), was one of the greateſt genius's of the XVIIth century; and if he had 


J do not affirm 
it; I only be- 
leve it. 


been reckoned amongſt the greateſt men. 


not tarniſhed his reputation by the want of fidelity to his ſovereign, he might juſtly have 
Chriſtian IV, King 


of Denmark, made him 


Viceroy of Norway, High-Steward of his realms, and heaped on him all the marks of kindneſs 


5 Sorbiere's Re- th vourite could hope for (b) [A]. 
Oy Re" 0H @ [008 pe for (b) [A] 


Pag. 147. 


He choſe him for his ſon-in-law, by marryin 

him to Eleanor his natural daughter [B]. This ſon-in-law of the king was his Embaſſador- 
Extraordinary in France in the year 1647, Frederic III, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Chriſtian IV, could not bear the ſpirit and conduct of Count Ulefeld; he obſerved too 
much ambition in him, and it was ſcarce poſſible for the king to avoid reſenting the 


vigorous zeal of the Count for maintaining the privileges of the nobility at his 
(e) Sorbiere, ibid. acceſſion to the throne [CJ. However that be, the High-Steward was ſent Embaſſador 


Pag. 149. 


(4) Parival's 
Hiſt. du Siecle 
de Fer, Tom. i, 


Pag. 490. 


[4] Chriſtian IV . . . heaped on him all the marks 
of kindneſs that a favourite could hope for.] The Hiſto- 
tical Novel which I ſhall hereafter cite, informs me 
that he became the favourite of Chriſtian IV, not only 
on account of his own merit, but likewiſe by the in- 
tereſt of his father, who was Great Chancellor, and 
governed the kingdom. This High-Chancellor was 
deſcended from one of the firſt and moſi ancient families of 
the realm, and the only one that was honoured with the 
dignity of Count by a grant from the Emperor. Cornifix 
Ulfeld was the tenth ſon: the manner how he came 
to be known by his father, who thought for a long 
time that he was loſt, is romantic. See the Hiſto- 
rical Novel. I cannot tell whether it is poſſible to 

| reconcile what has been juſt now ſaid concerning the 
(1) It is intitu- dignity of Count, with a little Latin book (1) which 
led Machinatio- ſays, that Cornifix Ulfeld, flying for refuge to Chri- 
num Cornificii ſtina Queen of Sweden, and having lent her great ſums 
8 fuc- of money, acquired her protection and favour, and 
meta Maran. the title of Count. | ED 

[B] . . . . And married him to Eleanor, his natural 
daughter.) The King after the death of the Queen 
fell in love with a beautiful lady, whoſe name was 


« Chriſtina, of the antient family of Monch, and not 


being able to obtain any favour from her, married 
© her with all the formalities requiſite to a lawful mar- 
riage, in the preſence of the court and Senate; but 
one clauſe of the contract was, that the children 
© which ſhould proceed from this marriage ſhould 
not be Princes, but obliged to content themſelves 
* with the quality of Counts of Sleſwic and Hol- 
| « ſtein, of which dignity they ſhould bear the name 
| 4. Hitorica) © and arms (2).“ This Prince attempted to divorce 
Wa ended er for certain things ſhe had done out of jealouſy : 
Le Comte d'Ul- the cauſe lay before the Senate. Annibal Seeſted 
feld, Printed at pleaded the King's cauſe ; and the Count of Ulfeld 
Paris in 1677. pleaded for the Queen, and carried the cauſe (3). 
The Latin book which I have cited ſays that ſhe 
| was actually divorced, and that the King afterwards 
(4) Her name grew in love with the bed-chamber lady (4) to his 
was Wibicha, e Queen (5), and had a ſon and a daughter 
: by her. The ſon called Ulricus Chriſtian Guldenleeuw 
(3) hor . bore arms under the King of Spain, and did wonders 
— mernimünus at Copenhagen when it was beſieged by the Swedes. 
3 cubiculis; The daughter was married to Claudius Alfeld, a gen- 
quumque Regi tleman of Holſtein. The ſame book informs us that 
revelaſſet ip a the reaſon why the King hated his wife, and loved 
_ her bed-chamber lady, was becauſe ſhe diſcovered to 
Rex illam, R E- him that the Queen deſigned to poiſon him: which 
PUDIATA was revenged on this accuſer after her death ; for 
Chriſtina ejus Count Ulefeld would not permit the celebration of 
loco amavit. her funeral, but ſent her out of town at night to be 
buried in the burying place of the poor. She ſurvived 
(6) Ex Machi- the King but few days, dying with melancholy (6), 
nat. ſuccincta As it is reported. | 
Narrat. [C] For maintaining the privileges of the nobility. ] 
An author whom I have cited (7) faith, that the mild- 
neſs of Chriſtian IV, and the charms of peace, made 
the nobility and the people negle& many privileges 
which they propoſed to re-eſtabliſh in full force, 
* when” they elected Frederic III, and that then the 


a High- Steward ava obliged by his poſt .'. . to fland up for 


(3) Ibid. 


(7) Sorbiere, Re- 
lat. d' Angleterre, 
pag. m. 149. 


to Holland in the year 1649, in order to make a treaty there concerning the paſſage of 
the Sound (c); and his negotiation not happening to pleaſe at home, he grew diſguſted, 
and kept his chamber above ſix months on pretence of ſickneſs [D]. 

in the year 165 1 of having attempted to poiſon the king (d) IE]; but the woman who 


He was accuſed 


| accuſed 


the nobility of the kingdom ; for he repreſented them, 
and had a negative voice in council: /o that as nothi 
could paſs without his conſent, the flile of the placarts 


ran, and the ordinances were notified as made by the 


King and the High-Steward, He adds (8) as a conjec- (8) 14, ibid, pus, 
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ture, that beſides the intereſt, which Count Ulefeld 150. 


had in ſupporting the privileges of that body, he 
© alſo conſidered thoſe of his own family, and the 
* enmity betwixt the children of the royal family, by 


< reaſon of the inequality of their rank, and of the 


« jealouſy which the late King's paſſion for the Coun- 
© teſs Eleanor had ſown, The author of the Hiſto- 
rical Novel, notwithſtanding the part of a Panegyriſt 
and Apologiſt which he all along acts, ſtill owns, that 
the Count, at his wife's perſuaſion, had ſome thoughts 
of cauſing himſelf to be elected King after the death 
of Chriſtian IV, and that he made ſome attempts 
that way: but finding his meaſures broken, he dex- 
terouſly turned the courſe of affairs, and promoted the 
election of Prince Frederic on ſuch conditions as allowed 
him to ſhare the authority with him, under pretext of 


preſerving the privileges of the nobility, of which, as 


High-Steward, he was chief. 

LD] He kept his chamber above fix months, on pre- 
tence of fickneſs.] Sorbiere calls this a blunder ; for at 
court, faith he (9), no man ought ever to quit an advan- 


0 1d. ibid, page 


tageous poſt, nor retire on any pretext whatſoever ; he 151. 


ought not to hoſe the train of affairs, nor uſe people to go 
on without him, much leſs give them the advantage of 
his abſence. But his blaming this conduct, did not 


[hinder him from taking his part ſo zealouſly, that 


his Daniſh Majeſty's Embaſſador complained of it at 
the court of France : the conſequence of which was 
that Sorbiere was baniſhed to Nantes. This author 


had formerly dedicated a book (10) to Count Ulefeld, (10) The French 
for which he had doubtleſs received a good reward; 


which engaged him to inſert in his voyage an epiſode 
in juſtification of this Lord. He was not well in- 


formed of all the particulars of this cauſe ; the deten- 


tranſlation of 
Hobbes's treatiſe 
de Cive, in 1649 


tion of the Count in the iſland of Bornholm, and the 


liberty granted him to go and live in the iſle of Fu- 
nen, were unknown to Sorbiere. eh | 
[E] He was accuſed of having attempted to poiſon the 
King.] The author of the Hiſtorical Novel, pretends 
that a woman, named Diana, was ſuborned to declare 
that the Count and Counteſs of Ulefeld had ſollicited 
her to poiſon the King, the Queen, and all the royal 
family; and that the Count ſo judiciouſly defended 
himſelf in full council, that Diana and Captain Weller, 
who had introduced her, were fully convicted of 
bearing falſe witneſs, and condemned, ſhe to be be- 
headed, and he to perpetual baniſhment ; which ſen- 
tences were executed. If this relation be compared 


with that of a modern Hiſtorian (11), who tells us, (11) Para 


That one Colonel Valter wwas alſo ſuſpected, who having Lon. i. 49% 


defended his innocence, cauſed the ſaid Count Ulefelt to be 
ſummoned ; but inſtead of appearing before his Majeſiy, 
he privity retired with his wife, and went into Hol. 
land, and from thence afterwards into Sweden : If, I 
ſay, ſuch a compariſon be made, it will appear that 
the Hiſtorian gives a very indiſtinct account of the at- 
fair, He ſeems to affirm, that the Count _ yy 

| as; Colone 


RET 


(13) 
Wal 
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accuſed him [F] not being able to make good her accuſation, was behtaded; That did 
not hinder his ſecretly retiring with his wife and children out of the kingdom, and going 
to Sweden, where he was extraordinary well received by Queen Chriſtina [G]. He diſ- 
covered a great deal of zeal for the ſervice of Sweden, which would not have been criminal, 
if he had not endeavoured to ſerve it to the prejudice of his country. His counſels were 
wonderfully advantageous to Charles Guſtavus [H]; and it is inexpreſſible how effectually 
the politic intrigues which he carried on, advanced that prince's conqueſts in Denmark. 
He was one of his commiſſioners at the treaty of Rotſchild, as he would have been after- 
wards at Copenhagen, if the French Ambaſſador had not entreated that king to name ano- 
ther [I J. At laſt he fell into diſgrace with the Swedes [X]; who impriſoned him: 


He 


Colonel were both ſuſpected of the ſame crime; but that 


privileged caſes, ſuch as the puniſhing of ſtate crimes. 
is not true. The Hiſtorical Novel doth not ſay that 


* Salus Populi ſuprema Lex eſto. - - - Let the ſafety of 


(24) Ex Machi- out the city (14). 


of Catiline, apud 


the Count firſt retired into Holland; it fays that he 
would have gone into Poland, but that being informed 
at Dantzic that the King of Poland refuſed him his 
leave, he went into Sweden. 'The Latin book makes 
him firſt retire to Amſterdam, and afterwards to Swe- 
den, and adds, that at Stralſund, he publiſhed an 
apology for his conduct; and that after the abdication 
of Chriſtina, he went to live in Pomerania. 

[F] The woman who accuſed him.] Her name was 
Nina ; ſhe was a beautiful woman, and by profeſſion 
a lady of pleaſure, for ſhe declared before the Judges, 
that ſhe had had achild by Count Ulefeld. The little 
Latin tract relates theſe particulars, not as Parival 
does, but in the following manner. Dina uſed to wait 
on the Count by means of a private ſtair-caſe, and lay 
with him unknown to the Counteſs. Early one morn- 
ing the Counteſs entred her huſband's chamber, and 
ſhewed him a poiſon which Sperlingius, a Phyſician, 
had prepared. In quam conſilio Ottonis Sper- 
© lingu, Med. D. in perniciem Regis Daniz Friderici 
III, tentati veneficii ſuſpicionem Corfitz Ulfelt, Ma- 
© giſter Palatii Regii quoque venit, de quo Relatio 
Hafnienſis Anno 1651, publicata videri poteſt, nec 
non ejuidem (U/e/di) Apologia Relationi oppoſita, 
* Annoque ſequenti 1652 Stralſundiz in 12mo edita, 
cui cauſas ſubjungit quæ neceſſitatem ſibi impoſuerunt 


(12) Paſchius de © & adegerunt, ut ad tempus Dania excederet (12). 


© --- Which ſuſpicion, viz. of having attempted to poi- 
© fon Frederic III, King of Denmark, by the advice 
and aid of Otto Sperlingius, Doctor of Phyfic, did 
* likewiſe fall upon Gorfitz Ulfeld, High-Steward : con- 
* cerning which, ſee the account publiſhed at Copenhagen 
© inthe year 16513 as alſo the apology of the ſaid Ulfeld 
© in anſwer to that relation. It was publiſhed in the fol- 
* lowwing year, 1652, at Straelſundt, in 12mo 3 and to 
« this apology he ſubjoins the reaſons which obliged him to 
© kave Denmark for a time.” | hey mutually concerted 
the means to give it to the King. Dina heard all this 
diſcourſe, being hid very cloſe in the bed, in order to 
avoid being ſurprized by the Counteſs. She imparted 
this ſtory to a Colonel (13), on whom ſhe beſtowed 
her favours. This Colonel made his court with it to 
the King, his maſter, who cauſed Dina to be brought 
before him, from whom he heard all the particulars. 
The Judges examined her, before whom ſhe owned 
the ſame thing, and particularly confeſſed that ſhe 
had a child by the Count; but when the thing came 

before the Council. of ſtate, where the Count defended 
his own cauſe, Dina retracted all ſhe had ſaid, was 
declared guilty of calumny, and condemned to loſe her 
head; which was afterwards placed upon a pole with- 
It is highly probable that ſhe was 
ſuborned ; for muſt not the Count have been exceſſively 
ſtupid, to have talked of ſuch a dangerous affair when 
he knew it was in the hearing of a whore ? This is 
indeed the prerogative of ſovereigns: they give ſerious 
attention to the depoſitions of a whore, when their 
lives are concerned ; and it is even true, that theſe 
ſort of creatures have ſdmetimes revealed conſpi- 


(15) Fulvia, for Tacies (1 5). It is juſt that monarchs ſhould enjoy this 


prerogative, for the public good 1s preferable to the 
obſervation of formalities ; and conſequently we ought 
not to be ſhocked at the fight of twenty or thirty 


the article FUL. conſpirators cut into quarters on the evidence of their 


accomplices, tho” the accuſers loaded with riches and 
rewards, are ſometimes greater criminals than the ac- 
cuſed, and have, by numerous artifices, engaged the 
latter in the conſpiracy. The whore, ſay ſome, ought 
to be puniſhed, but the bawd who informed againſt 
her ought to have ſome ſhare in her puniſhment. I 


anſwer, that this maxim ſhould not be extended to 
ol. . 


© the people be the ſupreme law. | 

[G] He was extraordinarily well received by Juten 
Chriftina.] To this purpoſe Mr de Wicquefort relates 
two remarkable ſtories. I ſhall content myſelf with 
mentioning one of them: it is an artifice by which 
that Queen ſo far impoſed on the Daniſh Ambaſſador, 
as to gain an opportunity for Ulefeld to ſay all that he 
could for his juſtification in his preſence (16) : but 
the other ſtory I ſhall relate without curtailing it. Thz 
Daniſh ambaſſador, to prove that Ulefeld was unworthy 
of Chriſtina's protection, one day told that Queen that 
the High-Steward had converted to his own uſe the ſum 
of five and twenty thouſand crowns, which the King, his 
maſter, had ordered to be remitted to him, that he might 
therewith ſupply the King of England in his neceſſity. The 
Queen ſaid, that if the High-Steward aſſured her, that he 
had cauſed that ſum to be paid to the King of England, 
ſhe would believe it; and that if the latter denied it, 
ſhe would ſay he lied; and that if a dozen of ſuch kings 
as he ſhould affirm it, ſhe would ſay they all twelve lied. 
And fince the King of Denmark would not re-eftabliſh the 
High- Steavard in the poſſeſſion of his eftate, ſhe would give 
him ſo much that he ſhould not repent his loſs in Denmark. 
The Daniſh Ambaſſador boldly replied, that her Maj eſty 
might, if ſbe pleaſed, give him the half of her realm 
without the King his maſter's ſaying any thing againſt it; 
but that would not hinder his taking Ulefeld for the 
moſt infamous and perfidious of all men. This happened in 
the year 1654. (17). Mr de Wicquefort doth not cite his 


(16) De I Arms 
baſſadeur & de 
ſes Fonctions, 
Tom. ii, pag. 
1471. See Cha- 
nut's Memoirs, 
Tom. iii, om 


Pag. 342, to pags 


349, Dutch elli- 
tion, The author 
of the Hiſtorical 
Novel, relates 

this quite otber- 
wiſe, and to the 
Ambaſſador s eon- 


fuſion, 


(17) Wicquefort, 


author; bur I find he took this from Mr Chanut's Me- ibid, pag. 171. 


moirs, where thefe two ſtories are told with - more 


See Chanvt's 


Memoirs, Tom. 


circumſtances neceſſary to be known, than in Mr de . from pag. 
Wiequefort's book. We are informed of ſeveral other 292, t pag. 
particulars relating to Count Ulefeld in thoſe Me. 295. 


moirs (18). | 


[AH] His counſels were wonderfully advantageous to 8 2g. 74, 97, 98, 


Charles Guſtavus.) See pag. 98, 99. of the Chevalier 
de Terlon's Memoirs; ſee alſo pag. 151, where 
you will find theſe remarkable words. 


the King of Sweden religiouſly to preſerve the people 


Count Ule- 
feld, who knew the humour of the nation, adviſed 


18) See Tom, iii, 


100, 240, 364. 


© of Schonen in the privileges which they enjoyed 


* under the King of Denmark. This was a good 
advice, and perhaps if it had been followed this ſe- 
* cond war had been more ſucceſsful.” 


'Terlon had 


before told us, that the King of Sweden was very 
angry when he heard that theſe privileges were vio- 


lated : © But that the diſpleaſure which he ſhewed 
did him no ſervice at Copenhagen, where it was only 
© taken for a bait to induce them to ſurrender that 
3 

[1] If the French Ambaſſador had not entreated that 
King to name another.] The relation of this ſtory, with 
a few more circumſtances, will not be diſagreeable. 
© 'The Marſhal and Duke of Grammont, and Mr de 
© Lyonne, who were then at Francfort, your Majeſty's 
* Ambaſſadors Extraordinary, and Plenipotentiaries for 
© the election of the Emperor, wrote to me to diſ- 


© ſuade the King of Sweden from nominating Count 


* Ulefeld for the negotiations of Copenhagen, as he 
had been for thoſe of Roſchild : to which this prince 
© was pleaſed to conſent, when I ſpoke to him of it, 
and would not give the King of Denmark the un- 
« eaſineſs of ſeeing one of his diſaffected ſubjects treat 
for his enemies in the very city of his reſidence, 


© and brave his ſovereign in his misfortune ; what I de Terlon 
* ſaid to the King of Sweden engaged him to ſubſtitute 112. 


the Sieur Coyet inſtead of the Count (19)." 
LX] At laſt he fell into diſgrace with the Sauedes.] 
Some authors report (20), 7 


n of Count Ulefeld, whoſe great abilities they 


feared 


at the Swedes, to rid 


(19) Memoirs 
Pag. 


(20) See Pariyal, 
Tom, iii, pag. 


206, but it ſpeuld 
be pag, 210. 


. ULEF E L b. 


He would have recovered bis liberty in a glorious manner, if be had not been ſo impatient, 


(e) Memoires du and given credit to ſome reports that the Swedes deſigned to bring bim to bis tryal (e). Theſe 
Chevalier de 
Terlon, pag. 


301, Dutch edi. be ſet at liberty. The Ambaſſador had written about it, becauſe the King of Denmark 
3 el. '*- demanded that Count, as being included in the treaty (F). The impreſſions which this 
2 falſe report wrought on the mind of the priſoner, made him try ſeveral expedients to 
8 deceive his guards, in which he ſucceeded [L]; for he eſcaped out of the priſon of 
'  Malmoe, and went to Copenhagen, without having obtained the remiſſion of all that he had 

done againſt his prince. His Counteſs came thither ſome time after, when Frederic III, 


who had very cunningly diſſembled his deſign of ſecuring their perſons, cauſed them 


(2) That letter both to be arreſted, and ſent them to the iſle of Bornholm; but out of his clemency, he 


i dated the 27th permitted them to live in the iſland of Funen, after the receipt of a letter which the 
1661, and is to Count Wrote to him (g). In it he acknowledged his crimes, and only implored the 
be found entire mercy of his ſovereign, to whom for the future he promiſed abſolute ſubmiſſion, Some 
iii, pag. 580, time after he was permitted to travel out of the kingdom; he went to the Spaw-waters 
8 (b), from thence to Paris incognito, and afterwards to Bruges, where he reſolved to winter 
vbi ſupra, pag. With his family; but he was obliged fecretly to quit that place. His ſon killed Colonel 


153• Wolf [M]: his wife, who retired to London, and quitted that city privately, was ſeized 


were falſe reports; for they had given their word to the French Ambaſſador that he ſhould 


feared, and withal not being able to recompenſe his good 
ferwices, accuſed him of treaſon, in order to ſeize his great 
riches. The author, who ſpeaks thus, had been ſay- 
Ing that the Swedes had condemned this Count to a 
perpetual impriſonment ; and therefore he muſt needs 
have been ignorant of his being included in the treaty 
of peace; 2 the text of this article. Now amongſt 
the things taken from him by the King of Sweden, 
A Li ERA Y we muſt not forget the library which formerly be- 
ſeized upon. longed to Sepheldt, a Daniſh Senator (21). The 
EKing of Sweden found it in the caſtle of Reinſtedt, 
| 1 of which this Senator, who was Count U lefeld's mor- 
Terlon. pag. tal enemy, was governor, and preſented it to the 
105, 106, Count, who at the entreaty of the Chevalier de Ter- 
| | lon, was willing to reſtore it to the Senator for fix 
thouſand crows. The Senator would not give that ſum, 
bo his library was valued at fifty thouſand crowns, on 
account of the great number of very rare manuſcripts 
and curiofities which it contained. On his refuſal, 
Count Ulefeld cauſed it to be removed to Schonen, and 
after his confinement it was ſeized by the King of Sweden 
and tranſported to Stockholm. | 


[LI In which he ſucceeded.) The circumſtances of 


this fact being very ſingular, I ſhall be particular in 
the relation of it. © Count Ulefeld was a man of 
great abilities, and very much conſidered in Den- 
* mark, and he was very ſenſible of it, ſince he ven- 

tured to go to Copenhagen, without — before- 
hand whether his ſovereign would be pleaſed with 
it. The priſoner, from the day of his confinement, 
ſo naturally ated the mute, and ſeemed ſo inſenſible 
of all the injuries done him, that it was impoſſible 
to draw one word from him, when they queſtioned 
him in order to bring him to his trial; and the 
methods he took to deceive his guards, who were 
always near the bed in which he pretended to be 
ſick, are almoſt incredible. And yet he himſelf 
made the cloaths in which he eſcaped to Copenha- 
gen, which was his ruin; for if, purſuant to what 
I cauied to be ſaid to him, he had relied on the 
goodneſs of the King of Sweden for his liberty, he 
had avoided the diſgrace which fell on him ; and 
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| well as that which belonged to him in Denmark 
(22) Memoires was afterwards (22).” The Hiſtorical Novel aſſures 
du Chevalier de us; 1. That by the treaty of Rotſchild, the Count ob- 
Logs 54 _ tained a general amneſty, and was to be re- inſtated in 
ES oo. that his places and eſtate. 2. That the King of Sweden 
the Count had a having granted him leave to defend himſelf publickly 
vaſt eſtate, a before the Senate at Malmoe, and his indiſpoſition not 
2 er permitting him to appear, his Counteſs Eleonora pleaded 
ly and abe for him fo ſtrenuouſly, and with ſo much eloquence 
all had an infi- (23), that the Judges pronounced ſentence of abſolu- 
nite deal of wit, tion. 3. That the King of Sweden confirmed this 
and that he was ſentence, and that Annibal Seeſted, the Count's ſe- 
le 8 cret enemy, made him afraid of a more cloſe confine- 
e e ems ment, and adviſed him to endeavour by all means to 
eſcape. I ought not to omit that according to the 

(23) Her ſpeech ſmall Latin book, the Count's diſgrace happened after 
may be ſeen in the death of Charles Guſtavus. It was after that 
e 4g King's death that the Count, with ſome Senators of 
hg Malmoe, endeavoured to reſtore Schonen to the Danes. 


The ſame book alſo faith, that he feigned himſelf af- 
2- | 


his eſtate in Sweden had not been confiſcated, as - 


at 


fected with a palſy in the tongue during his confine- 
ment. Jn cuftodiam traditus eff in qua quamdiu full, 
hemiplexie morbum & witiatam loquelam raro patientiæ 
exemplo fimulaſſe dicitur (24). This confirms what the (24) Machinat 
Chevalier de Terlon relates, and what follows con- fuccin&. Narrat, 
firms another particular, of which he informs us. © Jam Pag. 28. 
in eo fuit ( LDiefeldius) intercedente apud Regem Sueciæ 
Chriſtianiſſimi Regis legato, ſi unicum tantum octi— 
* duum diutius in cuſtodia fe continuiſſet, ut libertati 
* reſtitueretur. Quin literæ quarum beneficio dimitten- 
* dus efſet a Regina matre Hedviga Eleonora filii tu- 
* trice ac proceribus regni ſubſcriptz eodem quo eva- 
* ſerat momento, & hinc paulo ſerius allatæ circumfe- 
* rebantur (25). - - - The affairs of Ulefeld were already (25) Ibid. p. 30. 
at ſuch a paſs through the interceſſion of the French Am- 
* baſſador with the King of Sweden, that if he had but 
« ftaid eight days longer in priſon, he awould hade been 
« ſet at liberty. Nay the very letter upon which he was 
* to be releaſed, was figned by the Qucen- mother Hedviga 
Eleonora, as guardian to her fon, and by the Peers of 
* the realm, at the ſame hour in which he made his 
« eſcape ; ſo that it was but a little too late in coming. 
I ſhall clear this up as much as poſſible by Mr Puf- 
fendorf's account of the affair. He informs us that the 


ſtratagem which Annibal Seeſted made uſe of to pre- 


vent the Count's re-eſtabliſhment in Sweden, and en- 
joyment of his eſtate, was to perſuade the King of 
Denmark, his maſter, who was ſending him into Swe- 
den, to give him orders to recommend the Count's caſe 
to the Senators. He imagined that ſuch a thing would 
render him the more ſuſpeCted, becauſe he was accuſed 
of a traiterous plot in favour of the King of Den- 
mark ; ſo that no better means could have been 
thought of to make him appear guilty, than the inter- 

ceſſion of that King. This ſtratagem of Seeſted fell 

to the ground. The Swedes took no notice of it, 

and as they were not willing to examine things rigo- 

rouſly after the war was ended, and after the King's 

death, they declared Ulefeld acquitted. Then his 

enemy had recourſe to another ſtratagem ; he went to 

Count Brahe, and defired that the Senate's ſentence of 

abſolution might not be publiſhed, but put into his 

hands in order to endear himſelf to his brother-in-law 

(26). But as ſoon as he had the ſentence in his poſ- (26) Count Ule- 
ſeſſion, he made the Chevalier de Terlon (27) and feld. 

Mr Sidney (28) believe, that the Senate of Sweden ty 
had condemned Ulefeld, and entreated them to give (60) The rem 
him immediately notice of it, that he might think ye Hm 
ſome means to make his eſcape. 'The letters which (28) The Englif 
they wrote to him produced the effect that Seeſted ex- Ambaſſador. 
peed. The priſoner eſcaped and went to Copenha- 

gen, where he loſt that liberty which he had juſt re- 

covered (29). Mr Seeſted ſeems to me to have run à (2g) Taken from 
bold riſque ; for if theſe two Ambaſſadors, whom he Puffendorf, in 
deceived, had mentioned what he told them, the Swe- _ - per 
diſh Senators would have known his malicious frauds, 2 a, 
and made a noiſe about it: and conſequently he would m. 52. S* 
have loſt his reputation. Obſerve, that it is impoſ- the Atta Erudt- 
ſible to reconcile the relations of the Chevalier de torum, dh 
Terlon and Mr Puffendorf : one of them is certainly P48. 199 
falſe. 


( 0) Parival, 


OM] Colonel Wolf. } A modern Hiſtorian (30), Tom, i, Pcb 
whom I have already cited, faith, that Colonel mY 584+ 
eing 


(37) 7 
ſtorica 
gives 2 
deſcrip 

count”: 
ment, 
fore hi 


tempte 


bis eſc. 


(32)P 
fupra, 


(33)R 
Sorbier 


(34) 1 
153, 


(3 5) Ir 
IMors | 


Cheval 
Terlon 


it, 


Jle- 
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deſcription of the 


tempted to make 


ſifting hand, he would dethrone the King and 
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at Dover, and carried to Copenhagen, where they pretended to have diſcovered a horrible 
conſpiracy, which he had formed againſt his prince [N]. - And accordingly ſentence 
paſſed againſt him at Copenhagen, on the twenty-fourth of July 1663, by which, as 
convicted of high treaſon, he was condemned to death. The ſentence was executed in 
effigie. They made a waxen figure repreſenting him, which was carried on a fledge to 
the public place; where the executioner cut off his hand and his head, and divided the 


body into four quarters, which were carried to the four corners of the city (1). The ( para, 
Count received notice of this at Bruges, and departed the next day for Baſil [O], where Len. in. 
he lived four or five months unknown, and almoſt always ſick (k). He left that place, being j See the book 


cited at the end 
of this article. 


informed that ſearch was made after him in order to take him; and tho? very ill, at night 
he went into a ſmall bark on the Rhine, in order to go to Briſac ; but had ſcarce advanced 
two leagues before the piercing cold killed him. He was ſixty years of age or there- 
abouts, and left three ſons, the eldeſt of whom turned Roman Catholic, and lived with 
the Queen of Sweden. The ſecond was a Knight of Malta; and the third, who was 
one of the handſomeſt and moſt learned gentlemen in Europe, lived in England. I have 
extracted the account of theſe laſt facts from an hiſtorical novel, intituled, Le Comte 
d*Ulfeld, printed at Paris in the year 1677, and dedicated to the Duke of Montauſier, 


| by an author who calls himſelf Rouſſeau de la Valette. I might have extracted a thouſand 


curious things from it; but I was afraid of confounding hiſtory with romance [P]. I 


have nevertheleſs made uſe of that book in my remarks. For the reſt, this Count 1s 


frequently mentioned in Charles Ogier's travels [2 ]. 
The 


being in a coach with his wife, Count Ulefeld's fon his firſt declaration of love to the Counteſs Eleonora, 
came up to him, and faluted him very courteouſly, to whom, faith the author, the name of love appeared 
and flabbed him to the heart with a dagger at the inſtant ſo ſhocking, that ſhe formed a diſmal idea of it. I do 
that he was telling his wife, who it was that had ac- not make the ſame judgment of the Count's exclama- 
coſted them. The aſſaſſin was ſo fortunate as to eſcape. tion, when, born down with misfortune, he cried out, 
The Colonel being governor of the iſle of Bornholm, had O GOD! when wilt thou ceaſe to aſlict me? Nature 
not ſo ſtriftly guarded Count Ulefeld, but he found is too viſible here, this looks like a true Hiſtory, 


an opportunity to get away; but he was ſeized juſt as whilſt the other looks like invention only. The pro- 


he was embarking, and cloſely confined to a priſon, poſal of an under-match, or of a diſhonourable love, 
very much below a man of his quality (31); and no might have occaſioned this terrible menacing ſeverity z 
compaſſionate regard was had to him, for fear he but the Count, a perſon richly endowed with all the 


ſhould once more eſcape. This was the cauſe of the perfections of body and mind, and one of the beſt 


hatred which the Count and his family had conceived matches the Counteſs could ever hope for, courted her 
againſt the Colonel. + with a view to marriage. Whence then could pro- 
[N] 4 horrid conſpiracy . . . againſt his Prince.) Tt ceed this thundering ſeverity which our author men- 
has been faid that the Elector of Brandenburg ac- tions but from a romantic humour? where, and 
quainted King Frederic III, that Count Ulefeld had where only, à declaration of love is followed by an im- 
wrote to him, That if he would lend him a wigorous aſ- mediate reſentment, which appears by our bluſbes (it is 
2 heirs, thus that Moliere makes a preciſe lady ſpeak) and 

and cauſe the crown to dewolve on his head. For, ſaid qavhich, for a time, baniſbes the lover from our preſence. 
he, I have ſo many of the Clergy and Laity, who will But at laſt he finds means to pacify us, and inſenſibiy 
declare on my fide, that it will render this enterpriſe enures us to the diſcourſe of his tender paſſion, and ex- 
eaſy (32). The ſentence of death pronounced againſt zorts from us the conſent which abe have much ada to 
him, mentions their having proofs of this; but this give (36): 


Dutch gentlemen, and was not known till one of his mark and Sweden with the Count Avaux, Ambaſla- 
ſons had a quarrel with a Captain of Zurich. He dor from Lewis XIII. They left Paris on the ele- 


; 2 3 (836) Molicre, 
Elector is not therein named. | 12] The Count is frequently mentioned in Charles O- in bis Precieuſes 


[O] Departed for Bafil.) According to the ſmall gier's travels. } Charles Ogier, the worthy brother of 1idicules, Ack. i, 
Latin tract, he there pretended to be governor to three that great preacher Francis Ogier, travelled to Den- S | 


(35) In the Me- 


Which are direct- 


had his three ſons and a daughter with him. His 


lady was in priſon at Copenhagen. When he found 


himſelf diſcovered he embarked on the Rhine alone, 
and died in the boat in February 1664, not far from 
Newburg. 'The watermen carried him to a convent 
near that place, whither his ſons came with the utmoſt 
expedition, in order to fave the jewels he had about 
him, and cauſed him to be buried under a tree in the 


middle of a field. 


[P] Of confounding Hiſtory with Romance.) Though 
the author of the Hiſtorical Novel aſſures us, That all 
there is wery true, and that he hath written nothing but 
what he had from the information of the moſt able and 
diſintereſted perſons of that country. I cannot help be- 
lieving that there are ſome romantic embelliſhments in 
that work. The Counteſs Eleonora owned that he 
account of her life ſavoured very much of a romance (33) : 
He who heard her ſay this, having related ſomething 
of that Hiſtory, adds, that this, vith ſome epiſodes, 
might be a very fit ſubject for a romance (34). Doubt- 
lets, the author of the Hiſtorical Novel wrote accord- 
ing to that idea, I will not throughly examine the 
facts, which this author always turns to the advantage 
of his hero, and ſometimes ſo ſeverely againſt the per- 
fon of King Frederic (35), that he, a thouſand times 
more than Sorbiere, deſerved the complaints of the 
Daniſh Embaſſador at the court of France: but I may 
probably be allowed to take for a romantic thought, 
that ſeverity ſufficient to make the boldeſt man tremble, 
with which the Count was looked on when he made 


venth of July in 1634. The relation of this voyage 
is very curious, and well written. Among other 
| things we find in it that Count Ulefeld being contrac- 


ted to the daughter of the King, his maſter, and be- 
ing afflicted with an ulcer in his thigh, made a ve 
great ſcruple of approaching a lady of the blood-royal 
before he was cured. Wherefore he took a journey 
into France in order to put himſelf into the hands of 
an able Chirurgeon, to whom Mr dCAvaux recom- 
mended him. Ul*e/dias crure laborabat inſanabili- 
© ter, ex ſententia ſcilicet omnium ſuæ nationis Medi- 
* corum, qui tamen anno poſtea, cùm ſe ex conſilio 
Legati noſtri Lutetiam contuliflet, ab eximio Chi- 
* rurgo P. Judæo ſanatus eſt. Alter mihi videbatur 
ille Philoctetes, adeo acutis interdum doloribus cru- 
ciabatur; alioquin, cùm per benigniorum temporum 
inter valla, vis mali paululum reſederat, innitebatur 
baculo. Cæterùm tanta hominis virtus ac dignitas 
fait, ut dilectiſſimam illi Rex Daniæ Filiam Leono- 
ram deſponderit: at ille tam eximiæ puellæ thala- 
mis crus putridum inferre reveritus, antequam nup- 
tiæ celebrarentur, operæ pretium duxit, ſi ſe labo- 
rioſæ curationis carnificinæ, ac periculis devove- 
ret (37). - - feld had an ulcer in his thigh, which 
avas deemed incurable by all the Phyficians of his coun- 
try. Nevertheleſs as he went next year to Paris 
the advice of our Ambaſſador, he was there cured 
that excellent Chirurgeon P. Fudgus. Such was the 
acuteneſs of the pains which he now and then ſuffered, 
that he ſeemed to me like another Philoctetes: at other 


© times 
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(37) Carol. Oge- ; 
rius, in Intinere 
Danico, Pag. 67, 
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3% ULE FELD L YOLKELIUS. 


ger . = The Counteſs, his widow, died on the ſixteenth of March 1698. She could make 


tholt, pag. 2. Verſes, and ſhe has left a piece, which perhaps will be printed; It is the life of ſome 


de Puellis Poe- 1 1 \ 
ne ay ot illuſtrious women (7). 


© times when the wiolence of the diflemper abetii and . vearrtB4Lf He avas hu med to eter 4 ſo | 

; f , re l. | 

g he felt ſome intervals of eaſe, he uſed to walk about * a fine lady's bed, A. that err * * on 
with the help of a flick. But ſo great was the virtue riage was celebrated, he thought proper to ſubmit him- 


and merit of the man, that the King of Denmark con- ſelf to all the painful and d ont 7, 
* trated his well-belrved daughter Eleonora to him: * A1 cure. «privy r of a dif- 


ULYSSES, one of the moſt celebrated Generals of the Grecian army at the ſiege 

(4) Profeſſor of Of Troy. Dr Drelincourt (a) hath imparted to me ſo many excellent memoirs concern- 
Phyſicat Leyden. ing this hero of the Odyſſey [A], that I am extremely ſorry I cannot here give them that 
extenſive place which they deſerve. And it being better to ſay nothing on great ſubjects, 

(0) De ont than to ſpeak of them by halves (5), I have deterred this article to another time, and 


nos pute uam am ſorry this learned man himſelf could not enrich the public with this excellent 


2 portraicture of Ulyſſes, as he hath already obliged the world with that of Achilles, of 
Bells Fugurthins which we have ſeen three editions, | | , 


[4 ] So many excellent Memoirs concerning this hero are beſt verſed in the antient Greek and Lati 
of the Odyſſty.) He hath collected whatever hath been thors. Copiouſneſs and exactneſs, ſagacity ind bis 


{aid for or againſt the Prince of Ithaca, and hath very thod, me d jud j : = thi 
methodically digeſted it. It is a mixture of erudition RE e ſo brightly in this 


and criticiſms, which would ſurprize even thoſe who theſe excellencies appear in the greateſt luſtre. 


ULM, in Latin Ulma, an Imperial city, and the capital of the Cirele of Suabia, is 


fituated upon the Danube, where it begins to be navigable for boats. That name was given 
to It becauſe of the vaſt number of elms which grow in its neighbourhood, It is a rich, populous, 
and trading city, regularly fortified, and embelliſhed with a great many fountains : it's ſtone 


bridge over the Danube is extremely beautiful . . . . . It was formerly no more than a 


market-town, which Charlemaign had given to the abbey of Reichenaw, and which Lotha- 

rius II afterwards entirely demoliſhed. But the inhabitants of the country ſettling there again, 

: redeemed at laſt from the abbey of Reichenaw, by paying 4 very conſiderable ſum of money, 
6% Heifs, Hi- Their liberty and their independence, and cauſed themſelves to be matriculated among the Imperial 


ſt f the Em- ifi 1 | 
1 cities (a) . . . . The Roman Catholics there are not very numerous, and have only two 


pag. n. 456, Churches, the Proteſtants having taken poſſeſſion of all the reſt, The ſenate is compeſed of forty- 


60 u. W.. Se perſons, of whom the two elders, together with the five firſt, make the Privy-Council, 


aſp the 2 into which the Roman Catholics are not admitted (b). The Elector of Bavaria ſurprized 
tember 1 702, 


the Extract of 


„ eighteen companies of two hundred men each, marched on with their colours, and the 


: 5 L C r * 1 * : - 
ther N very women of the city run there like ſo many prieſteſſes of Bacchus, making weapons 


71 of every thing that came in their way; but notwithſtanding all this? the Bavarian 
troops ſtill maintained the poſts they had taken (d). The Imperialiſts under the command 


(e) See the letter 


(c) See the e of General Thungen beſieged that place in the month of September 1704. The garriſon, 


Jene wolume of after a ſhort and very feeble reſiſtance, capitulated on the eleventh of the ſaid month, 


—_ OR obtained terms that were in all reſpects favourable and glorious to them. The Dutch 


395, & ſeg. Gazeteers, deceived by the news-mongers of the Imperial cities, who generally upon all 


W occaſions are very great liars, gave out that after the garriſon was come forth in an 
402. © honourable manner, they were made priſoners of war, and that by way of repriſals for 

what had been done ſome weeks before by the Duke of Vendome to the garriſon of 
Ae des Cours V EFCEL in Italy. The falſity of this piece of news came ſoon to be known; and in truth 


= fag 2 the two caſes were not parallel, ſince the garriſon of Verceil was treated, not contrary to 


2 2704, f. the tenor of the capitulation as the ſame Gazeteers publiſhed, though they afterwards 
150, & ſeq, & retracted it (e). but preciſely according to the articles of the capitulation as it was ſigned 


4 163, © by both parties. 


(a) Eclefir VOL K ELIUS (Jonn) a Socinian Minifter (a) born at Grimma in Miſnia, 
„en lla: Was One of the moſt learned men of that ſect. Some letters which Socinus wrote to him 


Artie int. P. 96. him in the year 1596, upon Volkelius's intimating that he did not think Socinus had fully ___ 
(5) Did. refuted Francis David's arguments (c). He publiſhed in the year 1613 an anſwer (4), Jus. 


(e) Hoornbeek, 


8 of January 1642 [A]. I have ſomething to offer concerning this fact, which is not exactly 


work, that it is impoſſible to determine which of 


this town on the eighth of September 1702, by a ſtratagem that was admirably well 
pag. 392, in Executed (c). The citizens having put themfelves under arms, and being divided into 


Paſtor. Bibl. are publiſhed, the firſt of which is dated the third of April 1593 (b). He wrote one to ers 


and a reply (e), to Smiglecius; but his principal work is that De vera Religione, of which ,, v rx 
Apparatu ad Con- A great many copies were burnt at Amſterdam by order of the magiſtrates, on the twentieth 2 ad yanam 


refutationem di- 
ſolutionis Nod 


repreſented Gordi. 


[4] That de Vera Religione, of which a great num. and of the Divine Attributes. Crellius executed this 
ber of copies were burnt . . . in 1642.) It was printed commiſſion ; what he wrote made the firſt part of 
at Racovia in the year 1630, after the author's death. the work, and is the firſt of the fix books which 
The ſect Judging it proper that this book ſhould con- compoſe it. Several are of opinion that Socinianiſm 
tain a complete ſyſtem of the Socinian doctrine, and hath not produced any thing more dangerous than this 

| finding it defective in ſome particulars, appointed volume, and for that on Joubtlefs it was, that 
Crellius * add as a ſupplement, a treatiſe of Go » being reprinted at Amſterdam it was thought very 
| | | | neceſlary 


(1) In 1 
Gilders: 


(2) Steph 
cellæus 

ad Ruaru 
is the lxx 
of the fir 
tury of + 


letters, P 


. 
Jxxxviith 
the firſt 
of Ruar 
ters; P23 
409 


(4) la 
fternati 


(Cæſü, 
the Sieu! 
ut non 
poſthac 
fint libr 
ſuri. Ig 


409. 


(5) Ibi 
408. 


(6) Of 
mentio 
above, 

(21), « 
ticle V 


Fee al 


Neude. 
Rep. d 
for Au 


* 


(1) ſn 1200 
Gilders. 


2) Steph. Cur- 
cellzevs Epiſtola 
ad Rustum. 4f 
is the Ixxxwith 
of the firſe cen- 
tury of Ruarus $ 
laters, Pp. 407 


the 
(3) ih letter of 
the firſt century 
of Ruarus's let- 
ters, Pag 408, 
409. 


(4) La illo con- 
fternati caſu 
(Cz, that is, 
the Sieurs Blaew) 
vt non facile 
poſthac ejuſmodi 


fint libros excu- 
ſuri. Idem, pag. 
409. 


(% Thid. Pag. 
408. 


(6) Of whom 
mention is made 
above, in citat. 
(21), of the ar- 
See alſo the 


\ Neuvel, de la 


Rep. des Lettres, 
for Auguſt 1701, 
Pag. 151, & ſeg, 


7) The Italian 


tranſlator of Mr 
Stoupp's book 
has committed 
here a great 
fault by ſuppreſ- 
fig the words, 
which import 
that the author 
had only a ſuſ- 


picion, 4 forza © 


ar ſupplicbe, ſays 
he, dello ftefſo 
Guiglielmo Bleau. 


(3) Stoupp, Re. 
lizion des Hol- 
andois, letter w, 


neceſſary to uſe it with all the ſeyerity of the law. 
The Scout of Amſterdam ſeized 450 copies which he 
found in the Bookſeller's hands; and prevailed with 
the Judges to confiſcate them, and fine the Book- 
ſeller (1) ; eight days after which they were publickly 
burnt (2). Curcellzus having written this news to 
Ruarus on the eighth of February 1642, informed him 
on the twelfth of April following, that the new Sche- 
pens had annulled the ſentence of their predeceſſors (3), 
and ordered it to be taken out of the regiſters ; inſo- 
much, that the Bookſeller who had not yet paid his 
fine, came of with the loſs of his books only. Not- 
withſtanding this, he was ſo terrified thereby, that it 
was thought he would not eaſily be induced to publiſh 
any book of that nature again (4). Curcellæus paſ- 
ſionately deſired that ſome able perſon would write 
againſt theſe proceedings of the Schepens of Am- 
ſterdam. Utinam veſtrum aliquis præceps Scabino- 
rum noſtrorum judicium vellet expendere, & iſtos 
Ubrorum incendiarios peccati ſui coarguere. Si quem 
* noveris ei rei idoneum, urge ut aggrediatur (5), - - - 
I wiſh that ſome one among you would ftritly examine 

the raſh judgment of our Schepens, and cenſure theſe 
* burners of books for the fault they have committed. If 
* you know any perſon fit for that taſk, preſs him to un- 
© dertake it. | 

The two letters of this Remonſtrant miniſter, written 
openly and in confidence to Ruarus, ſhew the falſity 
of Mr Stoupp's conjecture. Read what follows, I cite 
it from the copy which Mr Des Maizeaux (6) has 
been pleaſed to ſend me, and not as it was in my firſt 
edition, where I inſerted this paſſage exactly as Mr 
Arnauld publiſhed it in the forty-ſixth page of the 
ſecond part of his Apology for the Catholics, He 
hath curtailed and altered ſeveral places, and yet 
makes uſe of the Italic character, without taking 
notice of any deficiency : this is not like an exact au- 
thor. © The Socinian books were very ſcarce till a 
few years paſt. Thoſe which were publiſhed, were 
printed in very diſtant places, and in ſmall numbers, 
© {o that they could not be got but at a very dear 
rate, and moſt of them were not to be come at on 
any terms. The States-General by their goodneſs 
and ſpecial favour, and a very particular tenderneſs 
of conſcience, remedied this inconveniency. To ſa- 
tisfy the Socinians, and thoſe who were willing to 
embrace their opinions, they gave leave that they 
ſhould print at Amſterdam, four of their principal 
authors, viz. Socinus, Crellius, Slichtingius, and 
Wolzogenius. This collection of Socinian writers 
in eight volumes in fo/io, is at preſent publickly ſold 
at Amſterdam for a hundred geen. It is but a 
very few years ſince an inconſiderable part of theſe 
books would have coft two hundred piſtoles, where- 
as all of them may be had at preſent for leſs than 
ten. It is indeed true that ſome time ſince a So- 
cinian book was burnt at Amſterdam, doubtleſs (7) 
at the requeſt of Bleau himſelf 'who printed it. A 
few days after this execution he publickly expoſed 
the ſame book to ſale; and to recommend it to the 
buyer, and enhance the price, inſerted in the title 
* page, that it was the ſame book which by order of 
© the States, had been burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon executioner (8). the 

Several particulars of this paſſage deſerve to be cen- 
ſured. In the firſt place, Mr Stoupp ought to have 
known that the States-General do not meddle with the 
government of Amſterdam 3 it does not belong to them 
to permit or prohibit any thing to the Bookſellers in 
the province of Holland. II. It is not true either 
that the States-General, or the States of Holland, 


* 
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dated the 13th of permitted the printing of Socinian books. The works 


May 1673, 


(9) Jean Brun, 

Apologie pour la 
Religion des Hol- 
andois, pag. 


216, & ſeq. 


(to) Id. ibid. 
Pap, 218. 


of the four principal Divines, whereof Mr Stoupp 


ſpeaks, were privately printed; of which ſee the par- 
ticulars in the Apology for the religion of the Dutch 
(9). III. It is utterly falſe that William Bleau ſolli- 
cited the burning of this Socinian book: Curcellæus's 
two letters clearly prove that the Sieurs Blae w were 
very ſorry for the burning of Volkelius's book ; I ſhall 
borrow ſome freſh evidences of this truth, from the 
author who refuted Mr Stoupp. (10) It was not 
* William, but Fohn Bleau who printed it. But how 
impertinent it is to conjecture that this Bleau entrea- 
* ted the magiſtrates to burn this book ? If only a 
© dozen copies had been burnt, it might be ſaid, that 
your narrow ſuſpicious ſoul had ſome excufable 
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repreſented in the book intitled La Religion des Hollandois, 


and vigour. 
and ingenuous way of anſwering an adverſary. It 


op LS: 
gr = 


« pretext for this malicious conjecture: but you ouglit 
* to know that the officer who had orders to burn 
© this book, ſeized Mr Bleau at a friend's houſe, 
where he then was, and cauſed him to be guarded 
by ſome of his men, whilſt he went directly to the 
ware-houſe, where he found all the copies, and 
cauſed them to be immediately burnt (11). Half a 
day was entirely ſpent only in throwing the books 
into the fire, till the flames had conſumed the whole 
* number, which redounded to the great damage of 
Mr Bleau, beſides, he was fined two thouſand gil- 
* ders (12). By this you may judge if it was Bleau who 
« ſollicited the burning of this book, and whether he could 
have any great advantage by it.” IV. It is falſe, that 
a few days, or any time after this public execution, the 
ſame Bookſeller publickly ſold this book of Volkelius, and 
that he inſerted in the title, that it was the ſame book 
which had been condemned publickly to be burnt by the 
hands of the common executioner. The perſon that fur- 
niſhed Mr Stoupp with memoirs confounded the fact, 
and the whole foundation of this fable was ; Volkelius's 
book was printed in Dutch at Rotterdam in the year 
1649, and it was mentioned in the title that the Sche- 
pens had ordered it to be burnt in Holland in 164.2 
(13). The apologiſt for the religion of the Dutch 
obſerves that one Colom, and not the Sieurs Bleau, 
put this in the title; but that this tranſlation avas /:4e- 
wiſe prohibited by the States (14). Mareſius obſerves, 
that this additional clauſe in the title was a bait which 
the ſecret emiſſaries of the Socinians laid, to promote 
the ſale of the book: Quantum proafidit in eo reponant 
clancularii teterrime Hereſeos emiſſarii & promotores, 
palam fecerunt ante biennium, illo in Beleicum idioma 


„ 4 - ©. :% 


tranſlato, & quo ad ęjus lectionem magis invitarentur 


homines præpoſterè curigſi, quibus folemne niti in wvetitum 
ſemper cuperegue negata, præſixo hoc Elagio, quod opus 
illud ęſſet, in Hollant by Schepen vonniſſe gedoempt, 
openbaerlijck geexecuteert, en met vyer verbrant anno 
1642, in Januario (15). The Synods of Holland did 


not forget this addition to the title, in the remon- 


ſtrance which I have mentioned in another place (16) : 
they complained that ſeveral books were tranſlated in- 
to Dutch; and in the laſt place they quoted Volke- 
lius. Denique Crellius de Deo & ejus attributis & 
* Volkelii quinque libri de vera religione: & ad ir- 
ridendum zelum piorum judicum pro Deo, peryer- 
ſoſque homines eo magis alliciendum, in frontiſpi- 
« clo poſuerunt in Hollandia ſententia Scabinorum eum 
* librum damnatum & publice combuſtum eſſe anno 
* 1642, menſe Januario- - - - Laſtly, Crellius's book de 
Deo & ejus Attributis, and Yolkelius's five books de 
Vera Religione: and to ridicule the zeal of pious 
« judges in the cauſe of GOD, and thereby to entice the 
* more men of perverſe diſpoſitions, they took care to have 
© it inſerted in the title page, that by the ſentence of the 
« Schepen in Holland the ſaid book had been publickly con- 
© demned and burnt in the month of Fanuary in the year 
1642. 

It & certain that this book of Volkelius was never 
printed by itſelf in Latin, after the burning it in the 
year 1642. But it was printed entire in the Hydra 


Socinianiſini expugnata, publiſhed at Groningen by 


Samuel Mareſius (17). This orthodox profeſſor in- 
tending to refute the Socinian ſyſtem, was reſolved 
to leave no room to ſuſpect that he had weakened his 
adverſary's arguments. Therefore he publiſhed them 
at large without any omiſſion, and ſubjoined his refu- 
tation in the ſame pages. By this means his readers 
had a fair opportunity of comparing Hereſy and Or- 
thodoxy, without there being any room left to com- 
plain that Hereſy was not there expreſſed in full force 
It muſt be owned this is the molt frank 


ſhews that the author relies on the goodneſs of his 
cauſe, and the ſtrength of his pen: it prevents all 
ſuſpicions of artifice ; and we indeed have reaſon to 
be ſuſpicious on this head in many thouſands of caſes ; 
for it happens but too often that an author unfairly 
repreſents the arguments which he defigns to confute. 
He makes as if he had not perceived what he thinks 
he is not able to refute ; and when he cannot avoid 
mentioning ſome particulars, he omits ſome eſſential 
terms. In a word, ſuppoſe as long as you pleaſe that 
a controverſiſt acts fairly, you will never be able to 
perſuade the world, that looſe paſſages which he cites 
out of the piece he refutes, are an impartial repreſen- 

6M tation 


(11) Curcellæus 
ſays there was 
an interval of 


eight days. 


(12) Curcellæus 
ſays only 1200. 


(13) Bibl, Anti- 
trinit, Pag. 96. 


(14) Jean Brun, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
219. 


(15) Samuel Ma- 
reſius, Præfat. 
Hydræ Socinia- 
niſmi expugnatæ, 
Tom. i, printed 
at Groningen in 


(16) In the arti- 
cle SOCINUS 
FAusrus) re- 


mark [LI. 


(17) The firſt 
Tome was pub- 
liſhed in 1651, 
the ſecond, in 
I654, and the 
third, which is 
the laſt, in 1662, 
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tation of the ſtrength of the work, which commonly 
conſiſts in the connexion of it's parts. Wherefore 
Mareſius took the moſt proper meaſures in the world 
by inſerting in his anſwer the whole book which was 
burned. He filenced the heretical boaſters, and de- 
prived them for the pretext of reproaching the true 
Church with mean ſhifts, or inſulting the orthodox, 
as men who not daring to look their enemies in the 
face, and knowing themſelves unable to make head 
againſt them, implored the aſſiſtance of the ſecular 
power, to burn by a ſentence of the magiſtrates a book 
whoſe objections they could not overthrow. Some ſati- 
rical wits have ventured to fay, that this Profeſſor 
took this method only in compliance to the Book- 
ſeller, who poſitively inſiſted upon it, from an opinion 
that the text of Volkelius would make any refutation 
whatſoever fell. This is a malicious falſity. And 
it is infinitely more reaſonable to acquieſce in the 
* reaſons which the author himſelf alledges. © Mihi 
(18) Mareſius, autem, ſaith he (18), vitio verti non debet quod 


Præfat. Vol. i. textum integrum libri nefarii curarim recudendum. 


Hydræ Socinia- Cum enim ſupprimi per hominum curioſitatem & 
niſmi expugnatæ, 


fol, * 2, malitiam nequeat, nec in eo voti ſui compos extite- 
rit Ampliſſ. Magiſtratus Amſtellodamenſis, malui il- 
lum integrum ſiſtere Lectori, ne crederer ſuffurari 

velle victoriam, quod nolebat Alexander, & data 

opera delumbare atque extenuare Adverſarii mei ar- 


gumenta; Ubi Lector iþ/am Beſtiam ſua werba reſo- 


— 
6 
6 
« 
- 
© zantem audierit, (ut hic adhibeam dium Aſchi- 
„nis de oratione Demoſthenis in ſe habita, relatum 
« Hieronymo Epiſt. ad Paul. de lib. Divino cap. 2.) 
& ſimul noſtras ad illam cenſuras & Annotationes 
N Zipds expenderit, faciliùs de totius Cauſæ na- 
© tura & merito judicabit. Oppoſita fibi mutuò appo- 
« ſita magis eluceſcunt. Et ſicut vinum dulcius eſt 
quod prope mandragoras creſcit, & ſuavius olent 
« lilia & roſe quæ juxta cæpas & allia carpuntur, 
« ſic ex hac antitheſi plus accedet ſuaveolentiz illi veri- 
« tatis Cauſz quam ſuſcepi propugnandam. Ita vident 
Lectores nihil nos metuere nobis ab iſtorum homi- 
num ftrophis & cavillationibus, quandoquidem eas 
« integras, omnibuſque ſuis veſtitas coloribus, propo- 
* nimus & expendimus, confiſi bonitati noſtræ cauſæ, 
& quod eorum Sententias prodidiſſe ſuperaſſe eſt, ut 
loquitur Hierony mus ad Cieſiph.— It ought not to 
« be charged upon me as a fault that I have taken care to 
« publiſh the entire text of a wicked book. For as it 
could not be ſuppreſſed, by reaſon of the curiofity or ma- 
ice of mankind, and fince the magiſtrates of Amſterdam 
© could not ſucceed in that defign, I rather choſe to pre- 
« ſent it entire to the reader; that it might not ſeem as 
* if I defired to fleal a wiftory (which Alexander ſcorned 
© to do), or took pains to weaken and extenuate my adwver- 
* ſary's arguments. But when the reader ſhall hear the 
© beaſt himſelf bellowing out his own words, (I may 
| Be allowed to apply here what A ſchines * touching 
(19) In his De- © @ ſpeech which Demoſthenes had pronounced againſt him, 
fenfio Catholica. as the thing is related by St Ferom) and ſhall at the 
* ſame time weigh the cenſures that we paſs upon him and 
(20) In the re- our aubolſome remarks, he will be the better able to judge 
_— - © of the merit and nature of the whole cauſe. Oppoſite 
"pare brit things are the more clearly diſcerned for being ſet by one 
Serwatere, another. For as that wine is faveeter which grows near 


(21) In the re- 
futation of the 
ſame Socinus's 
book contra 
Bellarminum 


Re 
c 
& Wiekium, & 
6 
6 


fragrant ſmell which are gathered in the neighbourhood of 
of onions and garlick, ſo this oppoſition will give an 


undertaken to defend. Thus the reader will perceive 
that awe are not in the leaſt afraid of the quirks and 
and cavils of thoſe men, fince we repreſent and confider 
them entire and dreſſed in their own colours ; truſting to 
the goodneſs of our cauſe, and for that, as St Ferom 
« ſays to Cteſiphon, in order to confute their opinions, 
«© it is ſufficient to ſhew them as they are.“ He adds, 


(22) In the re- 
futation of the 
ſame Socinus's 
Prælectiones. 


(23) In the re- that he herein imitated Francis Junius (19), Sibrandus 


futation of the _ | Paul Tarnovius (21), John Junius 
Cathechiſm of Ra- Lubbertus (20), Pau (21), John ] 


; (22), Alſtedius (23), and Biſterfeldius, ſon-in-law to 
e Alſteidus (24). He repreſents in his Preface to the 
(24) In the re- ſecond tome, that he would not be ſorry if the magi- 
futation of Crel- ſtrates ſhould make uſe of an anſwer different from 
— cow Fe his, that is, burn the Socinian ſyſtem. And as he 
8 5 praiſes the pious zeal of the Engliſh, who condemned 


(a) Eraſmus ex- 
preſſes this word 


« mandrakes, and as thoſe lilies and roſes have a more 


additional flavour to the cauſe of truth, which I have 


A * 
* . 


the Catechiſm of this ſect to the flames (25) ; ſo he (2 


a a „ 5) Qu 
complains of the toleration which Cromwell allowed Glen ras 


theſe Heretics. He bewails with tears of blood the Vienſem) % 8 
confuſion of England, which was become their metro- Anglia ex ſari 


polis (26), and that a Catechiſm, containing all their E * 
blaſphemies, was ſuffered to be printed at London. Mareſ. Pref 
* Modo enim ex Anglia allatus eft Anglicaà lingua Tom, ii. . 
* conſcriptus Catechiſmus duplex, major & minor, ©” olim na, 
* Londini publice excuſus hoc anno 1654, apud Fa. he ron 2 
0 . . Not Mean 
Cottrel pro Rich. Moone, ad inſigne ſeptem flellarum, the a8 of the 
in Cæmeterio Paulino, authore Fohanne Beddle, five lament, wht ” 
Biddellb, Magiſtro Artium Oxonienſi, editus, uti pagey a that 
« prz ſe fert, in eorum gratiam qui mere Chriſtiani 69 o be burnt in 
* nullique ſectæ addicti eſſe volunt, (quamvis nequeant ln! 2 
* ſe tales profiteri, quin eo ipſo ſectam ſpecialem ab ation, pag. "a 
© aliis omnibus diſcretam conſtituant,) & omnes Soci- St 
© nianiſmi impietates ac blaſphemias continet, eructat, (26) Socinianz 
« propugnat (27). - - - Here are juſt come from Eng- peſtis . . , vide- 


; tur nunc in vi. 
* land two Catechiſins, viz. a larger and a ſmaller one, cina _ : 
5 . 


auritten in the Engliſh language, and publickly printed dem ſibi metro. 
* at London this very year 1654, by James Cotterel for politanam fixie, 
Richard Moore, at the ſeven Stars in Paul's Church- A. Pref, 


yard. The author is one Fohn Biddle, a Maſter of Tow: ii, Hyde 


ocinianiſmi, 
Arts, of the univerſity of Oxford. He pretends that * 


* they are compoſed for their ſakes, who awould be mere (21) Id. ibid. 
* Chriſtians, and not of this or that ſect (although they 
cannot profeſs tbemſelves to be ſuch, without ſetting up 
42 particular ſed of their own, diſtin from all others). 
* Theſe Catechiſms contain, propagate, and defend, all 
* the impieties and blaſphemies of the Socinians. Having 
anſwered Volkelius's book paragraph by paragraph, 
he might have laughed at thoſe ſectaries, if they had 
alledged againſt him the reflexions which Arnobius 
made on the requeſt of the idolaters, that the Senate 
would prohibit ſome books of Cicero (28), in which (28) Doubtlet 


the vanity of their falſe gods was demonſtrated. Re- Cicero's books 4 


fute them, faith Arnobius, if they contain any impie- Natura Dewan, 
ties, for to forbid the reading of them, is not to main- 

tain the cauſe of the gods, but to be afraid of the 

evidence of truth. Cum ſciam eſe non paucos qui aver- 

ſentur & fugiant libros de hoc ejus, (Ciceronis) nec in 

aurim velint admittere lectionem opinionum ſuarum pre- 

Sumpta wincentem ? cumgque alios audiam muſſitare in- 

dignanter, & dicere : oportere ſtatui per Senatum, abo- 

leantur ut hac ſcripta, quibus Chriftiana relligio compro- 

betur, & vetuſtatis opprimatur actoritas? Quinimo fi 

fiditis exploratum vos dicere quicquam de Diis weſtris, erro- 

ris convincite Ciceronem, temeraria & impia difitare 
refellitote, redarguite, comprobate. Nam intercipere ſcripta, 

& publicatam welle ſubmergere lectionem, non eſt Deos | 
defendere, ſed veritatis teſtificationem timere. (29). It is (29) Arnobins, 
certain that Socinus took advantage of his adverſaries #5. i', pag.n. 
forbidding the reading of his writings (30). a a 

„It muſt not be forgot that the Engliſh complained (4) Se be 
of Mareſius's. accuſing their nation, of favouring So- Nous. de 1a Pep. 
cianiſm, and of their country's becoming it's metro- des Lettres, f. 
polis. Read the following paſſage of John Owen, 7 1685, 4, 
Doctor of Divinity and Vice-Chancellor of the uni: 
verſity of Oxford : * Ille (Maręſius] univerſam gen- 

tem noſtram, ejuſque Gubernatores Socinianiſmi ac- 

cuſat, & qui viri mos eſt, horrendos clamores ex- 

citat, affirmans hæreſin ibi ſedem Metropoliticam 

fixiſſe, &c. De temeritate hujus cenſuræ & de ſtu- 

penda ejus ignorantia in ſtatu rerum apud nos geſta- 

rum, quas tamen referre, judicare, & condemnare 

præſumit, ſcripſi ad ipſum epiſtolam (31). - - - This (31) joan, Owe- 


wern it, of Socianiniſm, and, as the manner of the man Evangel- 2 

is, he raiſes a horid clamour, affirming that Hereſy _ aps 
| : refat. page 4. 

has fixed her metropolitan ſee here. But I hawe writ- apud Dalizum 

ten a letter, wherein I repreſent to him the raſbneſi of in Vindiciis A- 

this cenſure, and his ſtupid zgnorance of our affairs, pologiz, Flas. 

ewhich he nevertheleſs preſumes to relate, judge of, and 43+ 

* condemn.” Mr Daille made uſe of this complaint of 

Dr Owen, when he writ againſt Mareſius. Mareſius 

anſwered, that he never received this doctor's letter, 

and that he was very well pleaſed to hear that things 

were not in that ſtate in England that they had 

been (32). This he tells us in a Preface written in April (32) Ms 

3 | in Prolegom- 

1658. But it is to be obſerved, that the Preface to Epicriſi Theo- 

the ſecond tome of the Auti-Voltelius is dated the 12th log. 

of Auguſt 1654. 
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VOLSIUS PAT) Abbot of the monaſtery of Haugſhofen (a), of the order ) See the 


[has Hh of the Benedictins near Schleſtad in Alfatia, lived in the XVIth century. He had a mr eter of 
gonis Curia, - - great deal of merit, and was highly praiſed by Eraſmus () who dedicated to him in the 


Eraſmus, Pat · 
Hugh's Courts, year 1518 the new edition of his Enchiridion Militis Cbriſtiani. At length he accompliſhed * 8. 


his 


2 


Mareſius accuſes our whole nation, and thoſe who go- nus in Vindcis 


(e) See 


| xxxiiid | 
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VOLSIUS. VORSTIUS 507 


and the Miniſter of the Church of Straſburg to the day of his death (d). ug Jos, 
| b | | pag. m. 11. 


VORSTIUS (Conrad) was born at Cologn on the nineteenth of July 1 569. 
His father who was a Dyer, had not yet left the Church of Rome; wherefore he cauſed 
him to be baptized at his pariſh church, Soon after he privately joined with the Proteſtant 
Church, to which he brought over his wife. They had ten children, and deſigned this ne wif 
Conrad for a ſcholar. He learned Grammar, and a little Rhetoric at the village of forum. In quo: 
Bedberdyk, where he ſtaid five years, after which he went to Duſſeldorp in the year er 
1583, where he continued his ſchool ſtudies, till 1586. He ſpent the following year at 


narium ei ſtipen- 


Cologn in Saint Laurence's College, where he learned ſeveral things. Two reaſons pre- tum. f 
vented his taking the degree of Bachelor of Philoſophy [A], and interrupted his ſtudies. 


bad likewiſe other 
N f . Py S . , ; ] 
The poverty of the family induced them to breed him a merchant. He ſpent two years in n. 
1 learning what might be uſeful to him in trade, as Arithmetic, the French and Italian £75 Cc of 
(a) At tha 


; Bentheim. F. 
(ie Count of languages. Afterwards he returned to his ſtudies, and was ſe OF 


nt to Herborn in the year 5e rogerter with 


* found 1589. Where Piſcator had read Divinity three years. Vorſtius ſtudied under him . ane 
ed an! 


6 . | . > . . x ; 4 t. mi- 
chool in that with great ſucceſs, and applied himſelf to the inſtruction of ſome children of quality. * * 
town. 


With ſome of theſe he went to Heidelherg in March 1593, where he was created Doctor 7% e rd 
5 SC 5 t g l at the trial and 
4) Alis quoeue Of Divinity in July 1594. A year after he went to viſit the academies of Swiſſerland [B], 


decifion of ma- 
muneribus à 


and that of Geneva, He read Theological lectures in the latter, at the inſtigation of b e 3 
generoſo Dn. a 5 B | . . f f N h k .- . an diſputes, and 
Comte (Fertbei. Theodore Beza, and acquitted himſelf fo well that he was offered a profeſſor's chair 


at theexamination 


m1) auctus eſt, there; which he would not accept, ſome reaſons inducing him to return home, for he 722 25 


Cum duobus e- 


: Rs Yeoh ng l « g : men, and laſtly, in 
dim Confiliaris Was Offered to be Divinity Profeſſor at Steinfurt (a). The letter of invitation was delivered Hardt, and ar be 
& Miniſtro au- 


 Miniftro au. to him at Geneva in February 1596. He accepted that preferment, and diſcharged the e 7 
lico cognitioni ac 


1 3 . 0 | | churches, And 
fudiciis cauſarum functions of it in a manner which made him very famous, and courted by other «s « rcompence 


& queſtionum academies [C]. In the year 1605, beſides his profeſſorſhip, he was made Miniſter of 24"! 
matrimonialium 


. . : : imployments, be 
prefeetus eſt; Steinfurt: and as if thoſe two places had not been ſufficient to employ him, he had other vas allnoed an 
tum examini no- 


wm nne Preferments beſtowed on him, whereby, as it was but reaſonable, his ſalary was increaſed ee wwe sf we 


| 3 —_ . lary. Marcus 
firorum, denique (b). He was invited to Leyden to ſucceed Arminius in the year 1610, and after a year's Gualter. ubi in- 


conſideration * . e. 


[ 4] Tao reaſons prevented his taking the degree of nity profeſſor at Marpurg (4) ; and after having leve- % Wa Pag. 
Batchelor of Philoſophy.) One was, that he would not ral times written to him, he ſent a coach and a trum- E 3. | 


betray his conſcience, by {wearing that he would ſub- pet for him, that the Profeſſor might make his 


mit to the deciſions of the Council of Trent, the other 
was, that they deſigned to withdraw him from his 
ſtudies in order to breed him a Merchant, by reaſon of 


Journey in a manner that ſhould be both conve- 
nient and honourable. Mzifſo præter diverſas literas 
fingularis honoris cauſa tubicine & rheda qua illuc 


the ill poſture of the affairs of his family, Inſtabat weheretur (5). The Count of Bentheim would (5) Ib, verſo, 
rempus promotionis ejuſdem ad Baccalaureatum, & ma- not give leave for his departure; Vorſtius's re- | 
giſterium philoſophie, ſed que fieri non poterat niſi pro lations defired him not to remove; ſo that this 
more ſolemniter juraret in decreta Concilii Tridentini : invitation proved as ineffeftual as that of Saul 
itague honorem illum licet ejus potiri poſſet & forte vel- mur. If the call to Leyden had ſucceeded no better, 
let, tamen cum & conſcientiæ propter illud juramentum it is very probable that Vorſtius had died with an or- 
obſtaret, & jam parentum res magis ac magis inclinarent, thodox character; for it ought to be obſerved that the 
repudiavit, & deliberatum eft de fludits ipſius abrumpen- ſuſpicions raiſed againſt him before the year 1599, 
(1) Marcus dis, ipſoque mercaturæ addicendo (1). were ſufficiently quaſhed by his conduct in the Pala- 
Gualtherus m [B] He went to viſit the academies of Sauiſſerland.] tinate. And, in effect, Mr du Pleſſis Mornai would 
ape = via He twice maintained public theſes at Baſil (2); 1. not have deſired to have him at Saumur, if he had 
4 Vorgi De Sacramentis. 2. De Caufis ſalutis. He was pre- not been throughly convinced of his innocence: nor 
paring a third diſputation againſt Socinus, de Chriſto could he be ignorant of what was done at Heidelberg. 
(2) See Marcus Serwatore 3 but haſtening his journey he did not finiſh The Count of Bentheim being informed that his Di- 
Gualtherus, ibid, this piece. He left the original with Grynæus, and vine was ſuſpected, deſired to have that affair cleared 
4 arg received it back again when he returned by Baſil. The up; and therefore he ordered Vorſtius to go imme- 
palme for " firſt work aſcribed to him is a collection of theſe ſort diately and purge himſelf of that accuſation at the 
nunbered them, Of theſes containing above twenty, defended at ſeveral - univerfity which had created him doctor, and con- 
| times, beginning with the year 1594. He places firſt vince them of his orthodoxy. Vorſtius accordingly 
in this collection, his theſis de Sancta Trinitate, hoc went to Heidelberg, where he gave an account of 
eft, de Deo Patre, Filio, & Spiritu ſancto, and the theſis his faith, and returned home perſectly juſtified (6). (6) See Vorſtius's 
de Perſona & Officio Chriſti ; which he ſome time after The faculty of Divinity admitted him ad o/culum pacis, letter to the Pi- 
made uſe of as an apology againſt thoſe who accuſed - - 10 the hiſs of peace, and gave him zefſtram hoſpita- vines of Heidel- 


him of ſocinianifing in theſe two points; for to ſtop the /itatis, - - - - the token of hoſpitality, having told him eds my ge 


8 F | f 5 ; of the Arminians 
mouth of calumniators, he reprinted theſe two theſes that he was to blame for advancing certain aſſertions p. 46, of the edi- 


apart in 1612. Quas poſimodum Apologia wicem efſs which favoured the Socinians, and having made him tien in folio 
voluit, cum maligne quidam Tribunitii ſtentores ipſum promiſe, that for the future he would abſtain from the wy 
traducere inciperent, quaſi haretice de duobus illis capiti- uſe of any ſuſpicious expreſſions. He was alſo obliged 
bus ſentientem aut docentem. Ideogue anno 1612 denuo to proteſt that he abhorred Socinus's opinions, and 
| & ſeorſim excudi curavit, ad os calumniæ obturan- that he was very ſorry that the heat of youth had 
6) 19, ibid. pag. dum (3). We ſhall find by the following remarks that drawn him into expreſſions which ſeemed to favour 
+ he was ſoon ſuſpeRed of that Hereſy. that Heretic, and ſhock the doctrine of the Reformed 
[C] He diſcharged his funfions in a manner which Churches. Teftetur etiam fibi dolere quod impetu juvenili 
made him courted by other Academies.) Mr du Pleſſis abreptus nonnulla ſcripſerit & ſparſerit quæ Socini errori- 
Mornai, and the Church of Samur, wrote to him in bus favere, doctrinægue Eccleſiarum reformatarum, in 
July 1602, and deſired him to accept the Theologi- quam juravit in ſua promotione ad Doctoratum, adverſari 
cal profeſſor's chair in the Academy which they had widebantur (7). This happened on the twenty-ſixth of (7) Lide David. 
newly erected in that place. Vorſtius gave no poſi- September 1599. The inſtrument drawn up on that Parei Vitam, 
tive anſwer : but the Count of Bentheim being reſolved occaſion is to be found in the life of David Pareus : Fag. m. 59. 
at any rate to keep him, anſwered Mr du Pleflis, and where you will find likewiſe the following relation, 
the affair ſtopped there. In the year 1606, Maurice which will not be diſagreeable to thoſe who are fond 
Landgrave of Heſſe offered Voſtius the place of Divi- of being acquainted with a great many particulars 


concerning 
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conſideration he accepted that employment [D], and with his family removed to Leyden, 
carrying with him the moſt authentic teſtimonials of orthodoxy [E], and of a good as well 
as prudent conduct; but he met with inſurmountable difficulties, The miniſters who 
maintained the old doctrine of Calvin in oppoſition to the Arminians, were perſuaded 
that if Vorſtius, who was not of their opinion, ſhould be profeſſor of Divinity at Ley- 


den, he would do an irreparable injury to their cauſe, Wherefore they warmly repreſented 


concerning the lives of learned men. Non ita pri- 
dem ſupremos in S. 'Theologia honores, five Docto- 
ratum Facultas Theologica contulerat Viro Clariſſimo 
Domino ConrRapo VorsTio Colonienſi, qui 
poſtea a D. Pa R EO ob ſingularem eruditionem, 
diſputandi acumen, & docendi gagireiav, commen- 
datus fuit ad Profefſionem Theologicam in nova 
Schola Steinfurtenſi, Illuſtri & Generoſo Comiti D. 
ARNOLD o, Comiti in Bentheim, c. In qua 
cum aliquandiu Orthodoxam doctrinam cum magna 
laude propoſuiſſet, abreptus tandem ingenii 49 
vol, aut x&ivoTopia docendi, animum applicuit ad 
lectionem nefarii libri FausTi SOCIN I de Serva- 
tore: immo & authoris amicitiam affectavit ac co- 
luit. Hinc cothurnos corrumpendi receptam doctri- 
nam, de lytro & ſatisfactione IESU-CRHRIST1I, 
ſubdole excogitavit, quos & Diſputationibus tam pub- 
licis quam privatis in Schola habitis aa0pg. tanquam 
UTsAoy venenum nonnunquam inſperſit, ac juventu- 
tem non parum turbavit. Sed fraus diu latere non 
potuit ſagaciores Theologos, qui fermentum illud 
odorati, magno conatu & zelo hominem monuerunt, 
ut reſipiſceret: juxta illud : Retundat me juſtus: be- 
nignitas erit: & corripiat me: unguentum erit præ- 
Hantiſſimum. Quin & iple Generoſus Dn. Comes, 
admonitus à viris gravibus, Doctorem ſuum ſerio 
hortatus fuit, ut in gratiam rediret cum Eccleſiis & 
fratribus, quos ſua x@!voS0£i14 magno totius Eccle- 
ſiæ ſcandalo non ceſſaret offendere : nec ante ad 
munus docendi in ſua ſchola rediret, quam Teſtimo- 
nium *OgfoSofias auferret, ab iis præſertim, qui 
publicam docendi facultatem in Academiis ei fuiſſent 
largiti (8). - - Not long before the faculty of Di- 
vinity had conferred the higheft honours, wiz. the 
degree of Doctor on the famous CONRAD VorsTIUS 
of Cologn. He was afterwards on account of his fin- 
gular erudition, acuteneſs in diſputing, and perſpicuity 
in teaching, recommended by DAVID PaRrevs to that 
noble Lord ARNOLD Count of Bentheim, in order that 
he ſhould make him Profeſſor of Divinity in the illu- 
ſerious ſchool newly erected at Steinfurt. For ſome time 
that he taught there he was in high reputation for his 
orthodoxy, but at laſt being hurried away by the ſubtlety 
of his genius, or by a defire of teaching a new doctrine, 
he fell a reading that impious book of FausTus So- 
ixus de Servatore: nay be did more, for he courted 
and cultivated the author's friendſhip. From that time 
he cunningly bethought himſelf of the means to corrupt 
© the received doctrine concerning the propitiatory ſatiſ- 
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faction of JtsUus CHRIST, and both in his private 


and public diſputations he did now and then mix the 
* hidden poiſon, and not a little corrupt the youthly ftu- 
* dents. This fraud could not long eſcape the notice of 
« judicious Divines, who diſcovering the leaven did with 
« great zeal and earneſineſs admoniſh him to repent : ac- 
* cording to that ſaying; Let the righteous man ſmite 
me; it ſhall be a kindneſs: let him reprove me; it 
© ſhall be as a moſt precious ointment. Nay the noble 
* Count abovementioned, being informed of it by ſome 
© conſiderable perſons, did ſeriouſly adviſe his Divine to 


© return into favour with the churches and his brethren, 


© avhom he did not ceaſe to offend with his new opinions 
© to the great ſeandal of the whole church. He likewiſe 
© exhorted him not to reſume his office of teaching till ſuch 
time as he had obtained a teflimonial of orthodoxy, 
« particularly from thoſe perſons who had conferred on 


'* him the privilege of teaching publickly in academies. 


[D]; After one year's conſideration he accepted that em- 


. ployment.) Nothing was wanting in this invitation: 


it had been approved by the States of Holland, and 
by Prince Maurice, who alſo ordered the deputies, 


one of which was his own miniſter, to preſs Vorſtius 


to the utmoſt, to come and ſerve the univerſity of 

Leyden. Adeo quidem benigne, ut illuſtriſſ. Princeps re- 

verendum virum D. Foannem M tenbogardum (it was his 

miniſter) ana cum viro clarifſ. Dn. Nicolao Zeyſtio Syn- 

dico Leydenfi, cum mandatis mitteret, ut hortaretur quan- 

tum poſſet Dominum Vorſtium, ne petitionem ac vocatio- 
2 a 


| the 
nem hanc Ordinum & Curatorum fruſtraneam eſſe wel. 
let (9). But I believe without the earneſt and preſſing 
ſollicitations of the Arminians, Vorſtius had never 
embarked in that boiſterous ſea. He was beloved and 
honoured at Steinfurt, he there enjoyed a perfect eaſe, 
and had a very great reputation, and as the ſtate of 
the controverſies betwixt Arminius and Gomarus then 
was, he doubtleſs foreſaw the many oppoſitions which 
he was like to meet with in Holland. They tempted 
him, if I am not miſtaken, with the glory of ſup- 
porting a party, which the death of Arminius had 


weakened. To this were added the motives drawn 


from conſcience : it was repreſented to him that he 
would one day be obliged to anſwer for the ill ufe of 
his talents, if the love of eaſe made him loſe ſuch a 
favourable opportunity of eſtabliſhing the truth where 


it had already taken root. However that be, it was 
his ill ſtars made him leave the county of Bentheim, 


and remove to Holland, where being toſſed betwixt 
a thouſand ſhoals and rocks, he at laſt was miſerably 
ſhipwracked, and loſt both his reputation and fortune, 
being branded with diſhonour both by the ſecular and 


eccleſiaſtical tribunals. This was a good argument 


againſt Arminianiſm ; this was what would oblige one 
to acknowledge the fatality of events. His panegyriſt 
affords me this thought. Vir optimus, /azth he (10), 
jam litium Theologicarum quæ in Belgio inter Ec- 
* clefiaſticos exortæ erant, gnarus & ob eas non te- 
mere tam duram provinciam capiendam ratus, non 
* quidem prorſus quod offerebatur repudiavit, ſed toto 
* nihilominus pene anno aſſenſum ſuſpendit. Idque 
eo magis quod tenſo ac tenaci quodam germaniſſimæ 
* benevolentiz vinculo alligatus a ſuis ægerrime avelli 
poſſet, certatim contra adnitentibus omnibus ut de- 
cus 1llud ſcholz novellz retineretur : ſed currebant 
jam propinqua viri FATa, quz ipſum quoque com- 


muni & immeritz cladi involvendum DESTINAVE- 


© RANT.” If Vorſtius had continued quiet at Stein- 


furt, the errors of his treatiſe 4e Deo had not ſignified 


much, and he had eaſily recovered that falſe ſtep : but 
the queſtion being whither he ſhould teach Theology 
at Leyden or not, that is, whether one growing party 
ſhould ſupplant the other, nothing was pardoned in 
him; his treatiſe 4e Deo grew worle than the Alcoran. 
This parallel is not of my invention; I find it in the 
author juſt now cited. Reipſa comperimus, /a:th 
* he (11), vehementius & acerbius librum iſtum op- 
c 


© Mahumedis Alcoranum, aut recutitorum Talmudica 


* deliria invaſit. Neque unquam Lucianus, Porphy- 


* rius, Julianus, Libanius aut quiſquis ſimili in Chri- 
* ſtianos maledicentia fuit, tam crude & barbare ex- 
* ceptus a veteribus ſcriptoribus, qui tamen etiam 
* habebant acetum in pectore, atque hic Noſter ab 
infrunitis adverſariis ſuis male multatus ob ſerium & 
ſolidum illud ſcriptum. - - In effect, we found that 
this book was more wiolently attacked than ever the 
Alcoran of Mahomet, or the nonſenſical notions in the 
Fewiſh Talmud had been by any Chriſtian. Nor 
* avere Lucian, Porphyry, Julian, Libanius, and the 
* like ſeurrilous writers againſt Chriſtianity, fo cruelly 
and barbarouſſy handled by the Fathers, awho by the by 
© did not want their own ſhare of gall, as this Vorſtius 
* has been ill treated by his injudicious adverſaries, on 


o 
* 
c 
c 
6 


account of that grave and ſolid performance. We 


ſhall ſee in the remark [O] the prejudice which the 
Arminians did their cauſe by calling in Vorſtius. 

LE] The moſt authentic teflimonials of orthodoxy.) In 
his Hiſtory we have the teſtimonial which the Counts 
of Bentheim gave him, and that with which the illu- 


ſtrious ſchool of Steinfurt preſented him. I ſhall only 


cite a very ſmall part of the elogies which thoſe teſti- 
monials beſtow upon him (12). * Poſt exceſſum no- 
© minati pientiſhmi Domini parentis noſtri hactenus 
* fidelem ipſius operam, vitam irreprehenſibilem, Chri- 
© ſtianam & puram doctrinam atque inſtitutionem, & 
* inde conſecutam propagationem & ædificationem Ec- 
« cleſiz & Scholz reipſa experti ſumus, - - - After the 
f Aeceaſi 


ſeguenti. 


pugnaſſe quam unquam quiſquam Chriſtianorum 


(9) Cualther, 
ubt lupra, fel, 
wi for, fl, 


(10) Idem, pap, 


(11) Ibid, fil, 
2. 


(12) Ibid. el. F. 


aps 
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1. el. Fo 


(13) Ibid, fol, 
va fo 
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ſelves with the concurrence of foreign univerſities, from which they obtained evidences 
againſt his doctrine; they alarmed the religious zeal of King James [], and engaged 
him to recommend to the Republic of Holland the excluſion of ſuch a Heretic. There 
were ſeveral proceedings againſt him [G], which grew to ſuch a warmth, that Vorſtius (4) But if this 
was obliged proviſionally to renounce the exerciſe of his employment, and leave Leyden, gun ne . 


« deceaſe of our moſt religious father abovementioned, we 
* have hitherto had experience of this man's faithful la- 
* bour, blameleſs life, and pure and Chriſtian doctrine; 
© the conſequence of which has been the propagation and 
© edification of the Church and illuſtrious ſchool This 
is taken from the teſtimonials of the Counts; as the 
following is from that of the illuſtrious ſchool. © Pub- 
« lice & ſancte teſtamur, ... Conradum Vorſtium .. . . 
« ita ſe probaſſe ut... in hac Republica inculpatum 


ſanctumque curſum ſexdecim circiter annorum conti- 


© nuorum cum in Eccleſia docendo, tum in ſchola fa- 
© cras literas interpretando, publice privatimque dif- 
«© putando, juventutem in orthodoxa religione eru- 
« diendo ita peregiſſe, ut pietate erga Deum, probi- 
© tate & delectione erga proximum nihil prius, nihil- 
«© que antiquius habuerit. Et ut paucis multa compre- 
© hendamus, vitam Deo piiſque omnibus placentem, 
© orthodoxo Theologo & Profeſſore dignam egerit. 
Vie ſolemnly and religiouſly teſtify, that Conrad 
Vorſtius ſpent about ſixteen years among us in ſuch a 
* holy and A manner, whether abe conſider his 
teaching in the church, or his explaining the ſcripture in 
© the illuſtrious ſchool, or his public and private diſputes, 
or his inſtructing the youth in the orthodox religion, 
© that he appeared to have had nothing more at heart 
* than piety towards GOD, probity, and love towards 
* his neighbour. And, to ſum up many things in a few 
< ewords, he has led a life acceptable to GOD and good 


© men, and ſuch as became an orthodox Divine and 


« Profeſſor.” He obtained the like teſtimonials from 
the council of the city, and from the Conſiſtory, which 


the Hiſtorian doth not produce; but contents himſelf 


for brevity's ſake with ſaying that they contain the 
ſame thing in ſubſtance. Adderem hic totidem preterea 
alia, unum Senatus oppidani, alterum Conſiſtorii (uti 
nunc wocant) Steinfurtenſis, niſi & plane idem prioribus 
iſtis dicerent, & mihi brevitatis ſtudium aurem welleret. 


It ought to be obſerved that Vorſtius obtained all theſe 


teſtimonials after the printing of his tract de Deo, 
Which raiſed ſuch a cry in Holland againſt his im- 
pieties, blaſphemies, and Atheiſm, © Ab his Theo- 


© nibus prope nihil aliud audire cogeretur quam in- 
© numeras & uno libro non dicendas calumnias, dic- 
© teria, convicia, ſcommata, punctiones, nempe de 
© ejus impietate, blaſphemiis, mendacus, perjurio, de 
« ſtupore, inſcitia, & præcipue de hæreſibus (fi DEO 
© placet) Pelagianis, Arianis, Socinianis, Serveti, En- 
« jedini, Oſtorodi, Papiſticis, . . . . . Turcicis, Ju- 
* daicis, Paganis, Atheis (13). - - - - From theſe ſlan- 


© derers he wwas forced to hear innumerable calumnies, 


and ſuch as a ſingle book could not contain, inveaives, 


< reproaches, taunts, and revilings, concerning his im- 
« piety, blaſphemies, lies, perjury, flupidity, ignorance, 
and particularly his herefies forſooth of Pelagius, Arian, 
© Socinus, Servetus, Enjedinus, Oftoroadus, and of the 
« Pain. Turks, Fews, Pagans, and Atheiſts.” 
I ſay once more, that if he had contented himſelf with 
the academy of Steinfurt for his whole life, it is highly 
probable that he had died with the reputation of an 
orthodox Divine. | | 

[F] They alarmed the religious zeal of King James.] 
'Theſe were the wars that fitted him: He intereſted 
himſelf more vigorouſly in this war, than in that of 
the King of Bohemia, his ſon-in-law, and courageouſ- 
ly cauſed Vorſtius's book to be burnt. I mean that 
de Deo ; of which ſeveral copies were ſacrificed to the 
flames in London, Oxford, and Cambridge. The 
King was hunting when the book was brought to 
him: and he run through it ſo diligently, that in the 
ſpace of an hour he diſpatched away a catalogue of 


hereſies, which he had found in that piece, to his 


Reſident at the Hague; and ordered him to notify 
to the States, how much he deteſted thoſe hereſies, 
and thoſe who would tolerate them. The States an- 
ſwered, that if Vorſtius was guilty of the errors 
charged on him they would not — him. This an- 
ſwer was not ſatisfactory to his Britiſh Majeſty. He 


wrote a letter dated the ſixth of October 1611, to 


ſtius ſhould deny 
In or uſe any equi- 
vocation about 


; : the blaſphemous 
the States, earneſtly exhorting them to baniſh that points of Hereſy 


man, though at the ſame time he ſhould deny the er- and Atheiſm 
rors laid to his charge; for if he owned, and was Which he has 
convicted of them, his Majeſty did not doubt in the {27 publiſhed, 


it might perh 
leaſt, but that he ought to be burnt (14). He declares, red —— 
that if vigorous attempts are not made in order Yo ex- his perſon, and 


tirpate this growing Atheiſm, he will publickly proteſt not to burn him, 
againſt thoſe abominations, and ſeparate himſelf from the — no Heretic 

union of ſuch falſe and heretical churches, and as defender ;, ae 3 
of the Faith, he will exhort all other Reformed Churches g 


| which we leave 
to take a general reſolution, in order to extinguiſh, and to your Chriſtian 


ſend back to hell thiſe abominable herefies lately ſprung up, Prudence. But 

and particularly he will forbid any of his ſubjects zo an, vage or 

Frequent ſuch an infectious place as the univerſity of Ley- 1 
den. Vorſtius was inſtalled at Leyden before the letter to ſuffer him to 
of King James was delivered to the States. Where- live and dogma- 
fore the Engliſh Envoy, when he preſented it, made tize among you, 
2 very vehement ſpeech againſt his inſtallation, and * ©, abominable 


: a , a thir 
threatned the United-Provinces with the enmity of are 8 N 


the King, his maſter, if they tolerated Vorſtius. He never enter into 


was anſwered, that this Profeſſor had received orders the thoughts of 
to deſiſt from the exerciſe of his function, till he had * of Jou. 
anſwered the accuſations againſt him: and that this 8 
affair would be examined before the States of Holland Mercure anf. 
in February next. The Ambaſſador very little ſatiſ- Tom. ii, pag. 
fied with this anſwer, made another ſpeech to proteſt 46, Edit. of 
againſt thoſe proceedings, and threatned the States not . 
only with the enmity, but alſo with the pen of King (15) He will 
James (15). He was anſwered as before, and told 3 it appear 
that the States were certain that his Majeſty would 2 * 
be content with the proceedings of the States of Hol- to mA how 
land. Notwithſtanding this anfſver that Prince pub- much he abhors 
liſhed a book, in which he gave the world an ac- and deteſts the 
count of his conduct, and the reaſons of it, and very Atheiſm and 
zealouſly argued againſt Vorſtius ; Vorſtius publiſhed a givs, and all 
ſhort anſwer to the extracts which that monarch had thoſ who main= 
communicated to the States out of the book de Deo. tain them. 
This he dedicated to the States, on the fifteenth of e Mercure 
December 1611. It is written with all due deference eg bids 
and reſpe& to King James. EN . 

All theſe dates ſerve to convict Spondanus of an g20xpaxvs's 
error, who relates under the year 1610 (16), that error. 
King James incenſed at the protection which the 


In 


States-General granted Vorſtius, whoſe books he had (16) Num, 121 


cauſed to be burned, threatned that if they did not 

baniſh him, he would expoſe them all the world over 

as ſupporters of apoſtates, and convert his alliance 

with them into immortal hatred ; and that the Stares 

ſurprized at theſe menaces, though with great regret, 

permitted Vorſtius to depart. Spondanus adds, that 

Vorſtius was honoured like an apoſtle in the ſeveral 

places where he lived, after the States had ſent him 

away. This author is not guilty of meer anachro- 

niſms ; for after the States of Holland had diſmiſſed 

Vorſtius, he concealed himſelf and was expoſed to a 

thouſand dangers and ignominies (17). 3 
[G] There were ſeveral proceedings againſt him.] (17): Wo ]. 2 

Mark Gualtherus has maimed his narration here; he f 

has omitted ſome facts, which ought to have been an 

eſſential part in the hiſtory of his heroe. He ought 

to have told us that the Gomariſts having oppoſed the 

invitation of Vorſtius, the States of Holland ordered 

them to produce their reaſons for it. Accordingly 

there were ſix Contra-remonſtrant Miniſters, who in 

the famous conference of the Hague (18) propoſed their 


grievances againſt Vorſtius on the twenty-ninth of April N Cambs. 


1611. They accuſed him of ſeveral Socinian doc- and as many Ar- 


trines, and maintained that his book. de Deo, ſavoured minian miniſters, 
more of an Atheiſt than of a Divine. The States or- 
dered them to make good their accuſations againſt 
Vorſtius to his face in their preſence, and Vorſtius to 
defend his own cauſe. 'This was done in preſence of 


ſix Miniſters whom each party had deputed, and of 


the Curators of the univerſity of Leyden : and after oy he 4 


Vorſtius had been heard, the States determined that catorium diſſecti 
there was no reaſon why his call to the Profeſſorſhip B*leii, per Salo- 
ſhould not take place in it's full extent (19). So that menem Theor 


though the Contra-remonſtrant Miniſters rejected his G. r © 
_* anſwers, 


6N 


Hereſies of Vor- 


A* 
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in order to expect elſewhere a definitive ſentence concerning this diſpute. He retired to 
Tergou about May 1612, where he lived quiet [H] till the year 1619, when he was 
forced to leave Holland : for the Synod of Dort having declared him unworthy of the 
Profeſſor's chair [I], the States of the Province deprived him of that employment, and 


condemned him to a perpetual baniſhment. 


anſwers, Vorſtius had triuniphed, if an unhappy acci- 
dent had not come in the way : this is the ſecond 
thing the Hiſtorian ought to have related. Some of 
Vorſtius's diſciples publiſhed, in Frieſland, a ſmall 
tract de officia Chriſtiani hominis, containing ſeveral 
Antitrinitarian doctrines. This tract was publickly 
burnt: Some of thoſe who cauſed it to be printed 
were diſcovered, and ſome letters were found upon 
them which were publiſhed, containing a great many 
encomiums on Vorſtius, and ſeveral ſuſpicious things 
relating to ſeveral other Divines. Thoſe who pub- 
liſhed theſe letters added a warning to all Reformed 
Churches to give them an alarm. They canvaſſed all 
Vorſtius's books, what he had dictated, and his manu- 
ſcripts, in order to find matter to charge him with. 
The States of Friefland informed thoſe of Holland and 
the Curators of the univerſity of Leyden of all this. 
It was therefore neceſſary that Vorſtius ſhould ſolemnly 
clear himſelf, and declare, that though he had wrote 
ſometimes to the Poliſh Socinians, he was very far 
from being of their opinion; and that whatever he did 
was only to inform himſelf better of their opinions, 
and that he did the ſame thing with reſpect to the 
Jeſuits, to whom he never ſcrupled to write. He de- 
livered the profeſſion of his faith figned by himſelf, 
concerning the myſtery of the Trinity, and the divi- 
nity of Chr; and on the twenty-ſecond of May 


| 1612, he pronounced an apologetical oration before 
(40) Ex boden the States of Holland (20). We ſhall ſee, below, that 


Paciticatorio Bel- all this engaged him to publiſh ſeveral books. 

eil diſfecti, pag. [H] He lived quiet at Tergou.] This appears by the 

64, & ſeg. teſtimonial of the magiftrates of that city, dated on the 
20th of July 1619, which certifies, that for the ſpace 
of ſeven years and three months that he lived there, 

(21) Seſe in om- he behaved himſelf like an honeſt and good man (21). 


ni converfatione His Hiſtorian producing this certificate, obſerves, that 


& actionibus geſ- the magiſtrates who gave it, were of the modern eſta- 
ſerit honeſte, 


dds; adefie, bliſhment, that is, very averſe to the Arminians. Let 
& ad exemplum, us here obſerve two faults of which Paul Freherus 1s 
nec: vicquam nos guilty. He faith (22), that Vorſtius being removed 
aliud quod ad to Holland, and finding the troubles there increaſe 
baue 3 every day, gave over acting as Profeſſor, and re- 
dee at mea vel tired to Steinfurt, till the magiſtrates decided the dif- 


audiverimus. ference. This is his firſt error; for Tergou, and not 


Apud Marcum Steinfurt, was the place of retreat which he choſe. 


Gualtherum. Preherus adds, that becauſe Vorſtius ſucceeded Armi- 
. nius, he had great diſputes with Gomarus. This is 

(22) Theatr. 5 5 : 

Virorum illuſtri- another miſtake ; for it implies, that beſides, and 

um, pag. 363. after the differences which obliged Vorſtius to retire, he 
| had ſome particular quarrels with Gomarus. But this 


is falſe in two reſpects: for he had no difference with 


 Gomarus, who retired into Zeland, becauſe he would 
(23) See the not have him for his colleague (23); and if there 
Life of Gomarus had been any diſputes betwixt them, they muſt doubt- 


among thoſe of Jef; have been the ſame which forced him to retire to 


the Profeſſors of Tergou. 4 
058 Tr FA" [1] The Synod of Dort having declared him un- 
: avorthy of the Profefſor*s chair.] His Hiſtorian odi- 

ouſly exaggerates this circumſtance ; he tells us, that 

they condemned Vorſtius without any regard to 

his petition to be heard, before he was ſentenced. 

And there is fo much rancour and ill language in this 

part of his hiſtory, that I am not willing to ſoil my 

paper with it; and ſhall cite only what is a meer nar- 

rative, or what is ſo cloſely connected with it, that 

to omit it would make all the reſt obſcure. And 

if I cite any difagreeable expreſſions, they ſhall be 

thoſe which have the leaſt harſnneſs. Procurante . . . 

* Bogermanno effectum eſt ut Vorſtius abſens inaudi- 

tuſque condemnatus & profeſſoris titulo ac honore 

« indignus declaratus fit .. . . ut cujus doctrina in Ec- 

cleſiis & Scholis reformatis nequaquam toleranda, ſed 
cum deteſtatione penitus eliminanda atque extirpanda 
enlet. Non obilante quod tam ſerio rogatu per literas 
ambierit ut Sy nodus ipſum audire, errorum ac hære- 
ſum (quas clamabant) legitimè ac liquidè ex verbo 
Dei convincere, & Chriſtiana lenitate rectiora do- 
cere vellet. Cujus equidem judicii ac ſententiæ dam- 


1 r 


vit, & Vorſtii ad cœtum iſtum epiſtolæ ſatis ſeriæ 
3 


- 
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natoriæ, quam nihil aliud quam craſſa invidia confla- 


I do not certainly know where he went ; 


but 


& prolixz, ſi vel minimam adhuc honeſti ſanguinis 
guttam habent, ſacro ſancti ſcilicet Concilii illius to- 


* gatos patres æternum pudere debet. Maxime cum 


tam probas colloquii conditiones, itemque alia pro 
veritate adyerſus hæreticos præſtanda offerret. Sed 
viri hujus linguam ac legitimam cum eo diſputatio- 
nem pejus iſti lucifugæ formidabant, quam fullo 
ululam, - - - - At the ſollicitation . .. of Bogermannus, 
Vorſtius being abſent and unheard was condemned, and 
declared unworthy of the title and dignity of Profeſſor 
. « aa man whoſe doctrine was by no means to be tole- 
rated in the Reformed churches and ſchools, but deſerved 
to be rooted up and caſt out with abhorrence. This was 
done lo him notwithſtanding his having earneſtly begged 
in his letters that the Synod would hear him, convi& 
* him of thoſe errors and herefies, which they raiſed 
* fuch a clamour about, fairly and clearly from the word 
* of GOD, and ſet him right with ſuch meekneſ5 as be- 
came Chriſtians. If they have the leaft ſpark of honefly 
« left, the reverend Fathers of that moſt holy Council 
* ought ever to bluſh when they reflect upon their judgment 
and ſentence of condemnation, proceeding from nothing elſe 
but rank envy, and upon the long and ſerious epiſtles 
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© offered ſuch reaſonable conditions for a conference, and to 


© come into other meaſures that were neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of truth againſt Heretics. But theſe ſons of darkneſs 


* feared this man's tongue, and the having a fair diſpute 
* avith him, more than an owl dreads the light.” Thus 
Vorſtius's friends accounted it a glorious thing for him 


that the Synod would not hear his defence: they pre- 


tended that the Synod was terribly afraid of his great 
ability, of the force of his eloquence, and of the 
weight of his reaſons ; in ſhort, that they feared to be 
overcome in a diſpute. But now let us ſee what this 
Hiſtorian faith concerning the ſentence of the States 
of the Province. Poſt hunc facri fulminis fragorem, 


© alia Vorſtium & immitior tempeſtas, quod neceſſum 


* erat, excepit. Mox enim a promulgata Flaminum 


* ſententia in ſuffragium eunt Senatus populi Belgarum, 


& de capite innoxii Vorſtii ſtatuunt in hunc modum. 


* Fuxta ſententiam venerandæ Synodi Dordracene Vor- 


* flius functionibus ſuis in Academia Leydenſi movetur, 
« ſalariumque ſuum deinceps ibidem ei procedere vetatur. 


* Preterea Hollandia & Weſtfrifia ei interdicitur, illa- 


* gue intra ſex ſeptimanas excedere jubetur, & in eam 


non redire ſub pena arbitraria illi, ut perturbatori pub- 
lice pacis, irroganda. Scilicet quia judicatum ęſſet ejus 
in iſto tractu commorationem Reip. dammoſam eM. 
After the violent crack of this ſacred thunderbolt, another 
and a more ſevere ſlorm muſt neceſſarily fall upon Vorſtius. 
For immediately after the ſentence of the awvorthy Clergy 
aas publiſhed, the States of Holland came to a reſolu- 
tion, and paſſed judgment upon the innocent Vorſtius 
in the following manner: According to the ſentence 
of the venerable Synod of Dort, Vorſtius is removed 


thenceforward deprived of his falary. He is like- 
wiſe baniſhed out of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, 
and ordered to depart from the former within ſix 
weeks, and not to return to jt under the penalty of 
undergoing, as a diſturber of the public peace, what 
puniſhment ſhall be thought proper to be inflicted 
upon him ; and that becauſe his further ſtay in this 


country 1s judged detrimental to the Common- 
wealth. | 


Some perſons having told me, that I ought to cite 


the expreſs terms of the ſynodical condemnation of 


Vorſtius, I ſhall here inſert part of it. The High 
and Mighty Poon — . having by their noble 


* and honourable Deputies, enjoined this Sy nod to 
declare ſummarily their opinion concerning the 
Theology or Doctrine contained in the writings of 
Conrad Vorſtius, Doctor of Divinity; and like- 
wiſe whether it may be ſafely taught, to the edifica- 
tion and advantage of the Reformed Churches, or 
whether the toleration of it can conſiſt with true 
piety ; this venerable Synod, after having, in the 
© fear of Goo, well and duly conſidered and examined 
all things, hath, and doth unanimouſly by theſe 
| « preſents 


a; -% 


wvhich Vorſtius ſent to their aſſembly : eſpecially ſince be 


from his office in the univerſity of Leyden, and | 


(24) Ac 
ſynod of 


Seſſion c 
688, tt 
by Rich 
de Neré 
ed at I 
1624, 1 


(25) 1 
589. 


(26) 11 
590, 


(27) Ex 
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but he continued concealed for the ſpace of two years, and his life was more than once in 
danger [K], there being ſeveral perſons who, tranſported by a furious zeal, thought that 
a man of his character ought not to be ſuffered to live. Ar laſt a Duke of Holſtein 
having received the ſcattered remnants of the Arminians, and affigned them a place in his (c) Taken from 
dominions, in order to build a town, Vorſtius found ſome ſecurity and repoſe ; for he Vis & obe 


retired into that country in June 1622, 


a & obitu 


But he fell ſick ſhortly after, and died at Conradi Vorttii, 


f . | . . rced 
Tonningen on the twenty-ninth of September following. He diſcovered very ſignal marks Hradec hd by 
of a pious reſignation to the Divine will in his laſt moments; and we are told that he Mart Gualtbe- 


rus, and printed 


was always very devout, and very fervent in prayer (c) LI. His corps was carried to i 1624, in aro 


« preſents declare, that the ſaid Conrad Vorſtius, in his 

« laſt writings, namely in that concerning God and 

his Attributes, beſides defending the errors of the 

five articles of the Remonſtrants, which are rejected 

by this Synod, hath partly called in queſtion not 

only one or two articles of the Chriſtian and Re- 

formed religion, but alſo doubts of ſeveral of the 

| principal of them, for example, the following; 

14) Ads of the © that of the Trinity (24) . . . . and that he partly 
ſynod of Dort, affirms and lays down ſeveral aſſertions, which are 
Seen clii, page © wholly and diametrically oppoſite to the truth 
588, tranſlated which Go p hath revealed to us in the Holy Scrip- 
1 Jann © tures, and to the confeſſions of all the Reformed 
* © Lo, © Churches... Beſides, in ſeveral places he has 
1624, in to. * dangerouſly enervated and weakened the chief and 
* ſtrongeſt arguments, which the venerable Fathers, 

as well as the modern Divines of the Reformed 

Church, have juſtly drawn from the word of Go p, 

and made uſe of to eſtabliſh and maintain the ortho- 


« dox doctrine, eſpecially of the eternal Divinity of 


our Lo RD JESUS CHRIS r, without either producing 
or ſubſtituting any others in their room to prove 


oppoſes. That he induſtriouſſy advances, and to the 
utmoſt of his power urges ſeveral ſophiſms, and vain 
arguments, which intangle and obſcure truth, with- 
out ever endeavouring to reſolve them, but leaves 
them as they are, that they may the more eaſily 


ly appears his ſubtile deſign of preparing the way, and 
clandeſtinely opening a gate, in order to inſtil the 
wicked and impious Hereſies of Socinus and others; 
and conſequently to ſeduce and deceive the world, 
under the ſpecious pretext of a ſearch after truth. 
That in vain, and to no effect, he has hitherto diſ- 
guiſed and varniſhed his opinions, with ſeveral im- 
pertinent diſtinctions, frivolous excuſes, miſerable 


and gloſſes. Wherefore the prepoſterous and inor- 
dinate liberty which he makes uſe of to diſpute and 
queſtion the moſt important articles of the Chriſtian 
religion ; and the wavering, dubious, and uncertain 
way of inſtruction which he practiſes, are very dan- 
gerous and pernicious to the Church, and by no 
means fitting and agreeable to ſuch ſacred and ſublime 
ſubjects, and conſequently unworthy of an orthodox 
Profeſſor (25) . . . . And declares the ſaid Conrad 

orſtius . . . . . utterly unworthy of the employ- 
ment and title of Profeſſor or Doctor in the Reformed 
Churches. Finally, this ſynodical aſſembly ſeriouſly 
and earneſtly petitions the High and Mighty States- 
General, that, by virtue of their ſovereign authority, 
they would be pleaſed to remove from the Reformed 


(25) Ibid, pag. 
539, 


block, and to take care for the future, that the 
Churches of the Low-Countries may not be polluted 
and defiled with ſuch pernicious principles, hereſies, 
and blaſphemies, and to that end ule all neceſſary 
prudence and caution entirely to ſuppreſs all the 
writings of the ſaid Vorſtius, and of thoſe who are 
tainted with the ſame leaven (26).' Vorſtius wrote a 
very well turned anſwer to this ſynodical ſentence : 
ni It is printed at large in the book which I cite (27). 

efiaiien g & [XK] His liſ aas more than once in danger. ] Several 
Theologice pra- perſons made it their buſineſs to find out his lodgings, 
antium acery- in order to diſcover them to his enemies. Wherefore 
om Viro- he was frequently forced to change his habitation, and 
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(26) Ibid. Pag. 
590. 


ru . 0 . . . 
| ſu 55 $80 to be continually provided with a ladder at his window, 
1684, 7; 5; 41, in caſe they ſhould attempt to break open his door; 


Jane bog auhc And ſometimes that precaution proved inſufficient to ſe- 
Ip ſunetines cure him, by reaſon that the houſe was wholly ſur- 
a. ” Letters rounded with armed men; which frighted ſeveral 
ans. people from harbouring him. I will not warrant the 

truth of all this: but I relate it from Gualtherus's 


more powerfully, and ſupport the doctrine which he 


be fixed in the minds of the readers; whence clear- 


ſubterfuges, deceitful and fraudulent diſſimulations 


Churches, that ſcandalous and common ſtumbling- 
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Friderichſtadt, 


words, which are: Utut quietem & ſecuritatem aliquam 

in iflo ſuo latibulo ſþcraret, tamen fieri non potuit guin 
fingulis pene diebus & noctibus centenis mortibus enecare- 

tur, cum turpiſſimi proditores (genus hominum publico « Tacit. 

exitio repertum) jugem operam darent uti virum latitan- 

tem inveſtigare, extrahere, in manus perſecutorum tra- 

dere, Q nefario indicii præmis exhilarari paſſent. Quoties 

iſtic domum mutaſſe, quoties noctes in ſomnes ex metu 
jamjam irruentium duxiſſe, quoties ſcalas feneſtris forts 

applicatas ad ſubitum effugium habuiſſe putatis? Quoties in 

extrema conſlernatione arbitramini conſtitutum fuiſſe, cum 

non raro omnes eum domibus fais recipere negarent peri- 

cult: timore ? Cum Thraſones martii & anticam & poſti- 

cam cum ſclopetis oneratis obſervarent ædium quibus tegi 

putaretur ? In tantis anguſtiis biennium circiter aſſumpfit | 
(28). It was then that he had much reaſon to wiſh for (28) Cualtherue, 
the epitaph, which a Poet that was one of his friends, ubi ſupra, p. N. 
ſuppoſed that he deſired ſeveral years before. | 


At vos poſteritas tumulo hæc inſcribite verba, 

Poſthuma fortunæ ſigna futura meæ. 
Nulla Reformata mihi pars dilectior unquam, 

Nulla Reformata pars minus æqua mihi (29), (29) Theſe four 

Es werſes are the 

concluſion of an 
 Epigram con- 
taining eight 
Diſtichs at the 
end of an Elogy 
upon Vorſtius, in 
the book intituled, 
Illuſtrium Hol- 
landiæ & Weſt« 


| 3 ; Friſiæ Ordinum 
We may make a remarkable obſervation on the ill ef- alma Academia 


The Proteſtants above all ſects I loy'd, 
No ſect to me leſs equitable prov'd. 
Dis epitaph let after- ages ſee | 
Inſcrib'd upon my tomb, for it ſhall be 
A fign to them, wwhen I ſhall be no more, 
Of what my fortune was. . . , . 


fects of a religious zeal, viz. It takes away all remorſe Leidenſis, Printed 


of crimes, and diſables a man from making uſe of the © N 0 in _ 
ſol f obtaining pardon of Go v for his fins, which . 2924 75 
ole way of obtaining pardon of Go p for his fins, which 7;, bregoing 

is only to be expected by repentance.  'Thoſe who de- . are . 
ſigned to beat, rob, or aſ- | 

ſaffinate Vorſtius, to throw Nune fratrum in me ver ſa cohors, & prodiga zeli 


5 ZE mula civili it. 
him into a. dungeon, or Nec Cy — 9 . ipſis 
load him with invectives, Victima, & inſontis ſupplicium fidei. 
thought they did a very Sed mediis erecta malis mens. conſcia recti, 
good action, and an accep- Freta Deo, nulli ſuecubat invidiæ. 
table ſervice to Gop: they 


My brethren now my perſecutors are 
were not therefore touched And zealouſly promote a civil avar 4 


with any remorſe, and Nr yer contented <vith a paper ſtrife, 
thereby induced to apply to Joey for my guiltleſs faith, demand my life, 
the Divine Mercy; and Þ##t be, that his o innocency knows, 
conſequently. died in their Still refts untroubled in the midſt of ævoes, 
: 4 y 32 In God bis pious confidence doth place, 
Impenitence. This is a pre- And neither yields to envy mr diſgrace. 

ci pice which ought to be 


fully conſidered by every one who makes it his buſineſs 
to inflame the minds of the populace againſt erroneous 
Divines. 

[ L] And wery ferwent in prayer.) His Panegyriſt ſays 
very ſurprizing things concerning his patience, in the 
midſt of the invectives, which were ſhowered on his 
head. Poſſem, auditores, ad ſingulas iſtas patientiæ 
ſeu ſpecies ſeu proprietates viva exempla proferre, 

maxime ad devoratas cum patientia nulli linguæ di- 
cenda oſorum, zelotarum, hoſtium inſolentias, dicte - 
ria, ſcommata, convicia, calumnias quas à prima 
vigore 4x un facri furoris Corybantum in Belgio ab 
aliquot annis libenter & bono ex aſſuetudine ſtomacho 
concoxit, propter conſcientiam & cceleſtem veritatem, 
tam a devotis illis religioſi ordinis capitibus, quam 
a promiſcua populi fece, & quibuſdam thraſonibus 
qui ſe Martis pullos & Bellonæ filios, feſtivo, Her- 
cules, elogio ornare ſolent, poſſem, inquam, hujus 
rei viva & vera & admiranda exempla vobis referre, 


alledge lively examples to illuſtrate all the different 
kinds and qualities of his patience, particularly as to 
his bearing, with unſpeakable temper, the infolence of his 

« bigatted 


bi ſupra, 


niſi me tempus, &c (30). -- I could, my b Gualtherus, 


VORS 


— 


TIUS. 


Friderichſtadt, the new city of the Arminians, where he had an honourable burial, He 
had publiſhed ſeveral books [M], as well againſt the Roman Catholics as againſt his 
Proteſtant adverſaries. The diſputes raiſed againſt him, were doubtleſs intermixed with 
a great deal of paſſion ; but after all, thoſe who ſuſpected him to be ſtrongly inclined to 
Socinianiſm, were not much in the wrong [N]; and perhaps he had made a public 
profeſſion of that doctrine, if he had not followed the maxim which the Roman Catholics 


© bipgotted enemies, their reproaches, taunts, railings, 
© and calumnies, which, proceeding from the freſh and 
* holy fury of the mad Prieſts in Holland, he has, for ſome 
ears, been accuſtomed to digeſt, for the ſake of truth 
and agood conſcience ; being treated in this manner not 
© only by theſe devout ringleaders of the Clergy, but alſo 
« by the promiſcuous rabble, and by certain bullies, who 
are uſed with a mighty pretty fort of vanity, forſooth, to 
« flile themſelves the ſons of Mars and Bellona: T ſay, 1 
© could alledge lively, true, and wonderful examples of 
« all this, if it were not that the time, &c.” He adds, 
that he was often found on his knees in the exerciſe of 
prayer. Quam multos efſe eos putatis qui illum inter pre- 
candum humi in genua abjectum, & in conclavi alicubi 
folum de improviſe non ſemel oppreſſerunt ? There is no 
Chriſtian virtue, in which he is not repreſented to ex- 
cel ; but above all we are told he made a pious end : 
to which purpoſe conſult not only our Gualtherus, 
but alſo a letter which the author of Vorſtius's funeral 
(35) This Ora oration (31), wrote to one of his friends, which is 
tion was made amongſt thoſe of the Arminians, pag. 684, of the edi- 


in Dutch by tion in folio. | | 
— eee LM] He had publiſhed ſeveral bools.] Of theſe I have 
of = TD already mentioned two, one of which is a collection 


nians, pag. 684, Of ſeveral Theological theſes, and the other the famous 
and pernicious tract, de Deo, ſeu diſputationes decem de 
| natura & attributis Dei, diverſo tempore Steinfurti pub- 
(32) Printed at lice habite (32). Before this book appeared, he pub- 
Steinfurt, in liſhed his Idea ſeu brevis Synopfis totius ſacre Theobgie : 
1610. A book of prayers in the German language: his 
diſputations de cauſis deſerendi Romani Papatus : his In- 

dex Errorum Eccleſiæ Romanæ, ſubjefto cuique capiti An- 
tidoto: his German treatiſe of Indulgences: his Te a- 
radecas Anti-Piftoriana, ſeu Refponſi ad Librum Foban- 

nis Piſtorii de quatuordecim articulis in Religione contro- 
verſis: his Apology pro Eccleſirs orthodoxis contra Feſui- 

tas, and his Antapodixes de tribus primis fidei articulis, 

fue contrariæ Demonſtrationes tres quibus totidem Feſui- 
ticæ Apodixes à B, D. adverſus Apologiam emiſſe confu- 
tantur. In the year 1610 came out his Anti-Bellarmi- 

nus contractus, ſeu brevis Refutatio quatuor tomorum 
Bellarmini. His other works were written after his 
removal to Holland, and relate to the Arminian diſ- 
putes, or rather to his book de Deo. Many writers 
appeared againſt him, whom he oppoſed, as well 

as he could for ſome time: but he was at laſt forced 

to give way to number, and he grew weary of 
continually repeating the ſame things. The Frieſ- 
landers were his moſt violent enemies, as Boger- 

man, Miniſter of Leeuwarden, and Sibrandus Lub- 
bertus, Divinity Profeſſor at Franeker. Againſt the 
latter he wrote Catalogus Errorum Sibrandi : Pare- 

neſis ad Sibrandum : & Scholia alexicaca ad Commen- 

tarios Sibrandi. I do not mention his Exegeſis Apolo- 

getica pro Traftatu de eodem, which he publiſhed in 
1611; nor his Prodromus adverſus criminationes 
guorundam fratrum; nor the Plenius Reſponſum ad 

_ Eaſdem illas criminationes : but I ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing of his diſpute with Piſcator. It contains, 

I. Paraſceve ad amicam Collationem cum Foanne Piſca- 

tore, ſuper notis hujus ad loca guædam ex illius Tractatu 

de Deo & Exegeſs apologetica pridem excerpta. 2. Amica 
Collatio cum eodem Piſcatore. 3. Amica Duplicatio una 

cum Appendice frve Paralipomenis ad tripartitam Reſpon- 

fionem apologeticam Piſcatoris. 4. Examen Tractatus 
Piſcatoris de divina Predeftinatione. He did not make 

any anſwer to Sopingius a Frieſland Miniſter, nor to 
Brokerus, a Miniſter in North-Holland ; but he took 

other meaſures with Matthew Slade, an Engliſhman, 

who fell upon him with a terrible fury. He printed 

an anſwer to him at Tergou, in the year 1615. This 
Slade was Rector of the public ſchool at Amſterdam, 

and took pen in hand in defence of his ſovereign 

the King of England, who defired the States to baniſh 
Vorſtius. It was impoſſible for any book to be writ- 

ten more angrily, one only excepted, which indeed 

was more outragious, and publiſhed by another of that 
Prince's ſubjects; I mean George Egliſem, a Scotch 


alledge 


Phyſician who lived at the Hague, and wrote Cri/- 
& Hypocrifis Vorſtiani Reſponfi, where, in a juridical 
manner, he accuſed him to the States of Atheiſm, 
Paganiſm, Judaiſm, Turciſm, Hereſy, Schiſm, and 
Ignorance (33). He ſent him ſeveral challenges to (33) See 444 pr. 
appear and defend himſelf; and addrefling himſelf ©ficatorium B. 
to the States, he tells them that he requeſts and ex- 8. 4, 5. 72, 
rer a e pee to be made, and that either 

orſtius or his accuſers ſhould be puniſhed This | 
was to come cloſe to the point, and rk, | can be 32 
more juſt, than ſuch an alternative: and nevertheleſs % t afarur : 
. 7 2 0 than to ſee calumniators on the — wa 
core of Hereſy and impiety, brought to condign pu- des . en. 
mſhment, It is e faflicient = abſolve the in. on wk Fe 
nocent, and inſtead of puniſhing the accuſer according ſtius à me aliif- 
to Lex Talionis, he is ſometimes thanked for his great que pene omni- 
zeal, or at moſt admoniſhed that he ought not to have ” mg 
gone ſo faſt. However, this Phyſician made very fair 3 
propoſals, but he was ſure that he ran no riſk, how cuſatores tum 
abſurd and contradictory ſoever his accuſation might P=nam temere 
be found : for King James's menaces to the Republic 23 ag 
of the United-Provinces, if they protected Vorſtius, ae 
entirely rid his accuſers of all manner of fear. It is aut Soren be: 
not therefore ſurprizing that Vorſtius ſuffered. the chal- decore afficiendi, 
lenges of this Scotchman to fall to the ground; he S .be ſane wad 
might eaſily have confounded him in three words.) S. 73. 

It had been ſufficient for him to have barely ſaid, Ju 
accuſe me of Atheiſm ; but according to your own words 

my doctrine is Fudaical, Mahometan, and Heretical ; 

and the light itſelf is not more clear, than it is that the 

Fews, Mahometans, and Heretics, are not Atheiſts ; 
whence it plainly follows, by the expreſs terms of your ac- 
cuſation, that I am innocent of Atheiſm ; and if you make 

good your charge of Hereſy, I ought to be deprived of the pro- 

feffors chair, but the Lex Talionis directs that you ſhould 

be put to death. But the Scotchman would have laughed 

at an anſwer of this nature, and without being aſhamed 

of his calumnies, have relied on his impunity, and 
conſequently would have fully triumphed if they had 

only convicted his adverſary of Hereſy. There are 

ſeveral poſthumous works of Vorſtius, ſome commen- 

taries on the ſcripture, &c. See the Bibliotheca Anti- 
trinitariorum (35). (35) ag oh 

[N] Theſe who ſuſpected him to be very flrongly in- 99 de f 
clined to Socinianiſm were not much in the 22 . e 8 
Socinians offered him a profeſſorſhip of Divinity in CINUS (Fav- 
the year 1601, and deputed Jerom Moſcorovius to 57 vs.) 
treat with him on that affair (36). This I own is no 
convincing proof of his Socinianiſm, and his apology (3®). 2 | 
on this point may be ſeen in a letter to Uyttenbo- 2 _ 
gard (37). But what can be alledged againſt Sandius, 98. Says that 
who aſſures us (38), that having for ſome time been he Poll bre. 
in doubt whether he ſhould rank Vorſtius among the %% 799 
Unitarians, he was no longer in ſuſpence after he had [727 le. 
ſeen the confeſſion ſigned by Vorſtius on his death- blineak, wocar? 
bed: © In qua, /azth he, haud obſcure prodit quæ ejus Yorfium ad gym- 
© de Deo ac Chriſto Domino fuerit ſententia. - - - In naſium Lucki- 
* which he plainly enough diſcovers his opinion concerning © "I, 
© Gop and the Lord CHRIST. He adds, that when my” 
Vorſtius publiſhed the treatiſe of Fauſtus Socinus de 8 
Auctoritate Sacre Scripture, he prefixed to it a preface (37 mg in 
of his own, and he aſcribes to him the book inti- the folio edition 
tuled Compendiolum Doctrinæ Socinianorum, which Clop- of the letters ct 
penburg refuted, and aſcribed to Oſtorodus and Voi- the Arms, 
dovius. But none of theſe evidences are of any force F. 927 
except his own confeſſion of faith, written and ſigned 
by himſelf on his death-bed. 

It muſt indeed be owned that a writing of this na- 
ture very ſtrongly confirms the ſuſpicions which had 
ſo long prevailed concerning him : but yet this doth 
not deprive us of the liberty of conjecturing, that 
the oppoſit:ons and diſgraces which he ſuffered, might 
compleat what a too inquiſitive and innovating genius 
had began. I mean, that perhaps the accuſing him of 
being a Socinian, and treating him ill on that account, 
made him turn one in good earneſt ; and that he 
would have been cured of theſe particular whims, if 
he had found an honourable repoſe in the Reformed 
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alledge againſt the Reformers; viz. That when we are convinced the Church wants reform- 
ing, we ought to continue in the communion of it, the more ſucceſsfully to eradicate its 
errors. He very much prejudiced the Arminian party (d) [O]. The Engliſh deputies 


TIUS. 


at the Synod of Dort were the principal promoters of the proſcription of this profeſſor [P]. 


Church. For nothing in the world ſo naturally dif- 
gults a man againſt orthodoxy, as being perſecuted by 
orthodox men. And I am of opinion that what but 
too commonly happens in caſes of friendſhip and fide- 
lity, is alſo very frequent in the caſe of Hereſy, We 
teach people to be falſe when we ſuſpect them to be 
ſo. *© Fidelem ſi putaveris facies. Nam multi fallere 
« docuerunt dum timent falli, & aliis jus peccandi ſuſ- 
« picando fecerunt (39). - - Eſteem a man faithful and 
« jou ſhall make him ſo. For many have taught others to 
deceive while they were afraid of being deceived, and 
* have given them a right to tranſoreſs by ſuſpecting 
« them.” A jealous huſband often draws on himſelf 
the diſgrace which he might have prevented by a 
conduct free from ſuſpicion. And thus it fares with 
clamorous people, who when any difficulties are pro- 
poſed to them, or any perſon happens to differ from 
the common opinion, cannot ſee it without raiſing vi- 
rulent ſuſpicions againſt that perſon, and endeavour- 
ing to render him ſuſpected by the whole world; 
and thus they are the cauſe of his becoming what 
indeed he never was. Several cauſes produce this 
change : it would be more advantageous and leſs ſcan- 
dalous not to proceed to a rupture. Yet there are 
ſome junctures wherein clamours againſt ſuſpected per- 
ſons prove very ſerviceable to a cauſe. It is when 
under the ſpecious diſguiſe of friendſhip, and aſſiſted 


by a great reputation, they endeavour to pervert every 


body. 


How difficult is it to lay down good rules, 
when the very ſame conduct proves ſometimes perni- 
cious, and ſometimes advantageous ! 5 

[O] He ven much prejudiced the Arminian party.] 


The obtaining of Vorſtius to ſucceed Arminius in the 


Profeſſor's chair, at Leyden, was believed to be a 
matter-ſtroke of that party, and yet, on the contrary, 
nothing redounded more to the advantage of the ene- 
mies of the Remonſtrants. Vorſtius gave them ſuch 
a handle by his new way of dogmatizing on the Di- 


vine Attributes, and made it ſo eaſy to raiſe public 
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ſuſpicions againſt him, that his adverſaries were not 


at much trouble to render him odious. After this 
it was not difficult for perſons who wanted neither 
zeal, nor tongues, nor pens, to caſt on the whole 
Arminian party, all the odium raiſed againſt the new 
Profeſſor; for that end, they had no more to do but 


urge the preſſing inſtances made by Arminius's friends 


to get this man to Leyden. Thus Divine Providence 
is daily pleaſed to confound human prudence: what 
we toil at the moſt indefatigably, as the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial of all our hopes, moſt frequently proves our ruin. 
We ought to obſerve, that when Arminius's friends 
calt their eyes on the Profeſſor of Steinfurt, they be- 
lieved him entirely clear of the Socinian Hereſy (40) : 


but was it eaſy to convince prepoſſeſſed perſons, or to 


hinder the very ſame people from urging the con- 
trary ? I am of opinion that what I have ſeveral times 
heard repeated is probable enough; to wit, that Ar- 
minius and the Divines of his opinion would have 
done a great ſervice to their cauſe, if they had kept a 
profound filence. Their five articles are of an inſi- 
nuating nature; and the Calviniſts as well as the Lu- 
therans would inſenſibly have grown Arminians, if 
nature only had been left to work. The antient 
Church was not of St Auguſtin's opinion. That Fa- 
ther was the occaſion of its embracing that doctrine, 
which is at preſent called Calviniſm ; but it inſen- 
ſibly returned to its priſtine ſtate, And if the doc- 


trine of Predeſtination and its conſequences are vigo- 


rouſly maintained by thoſe of the Reformed party, 
it is becauſe diſputes have occaſioned two factions, and 
a ſchiſm which is yet in being. The Church of Eng- 
land, which looked upon her ſelf as a ſeparate body, 
and diſingaged from that wherein this ſchiſm was 
formed, was not prepoſſeſſed with the flaming zeal 
raiſed by this diſpute in the minds of the Contra-re- 
monſtrants ; whence it is that by flow degrees they 
have inclined to mitigated hypotheſes, which are very 
different from Calviniſm : the ſame would have hap- 
pened in Holland, if Arminius had not formed a 


party. 'This is what I have frequently heard from. 


VOL. V. No. CXXXIII. 


Their 


very judicious men; I do not pretend to examine 
whether they are in the right or not. | 

I ſhall only obſerve, that it would be a great miſ- 
take to aſſert that the Arminian diſputes have not 
raiſed ſeveral troubles among the Engliſh Divines ; 
for the time hath been, when thoſe who were ſul- 
pected to be of that ſide ſuffered perſecution in that 
kingdom (41). Mr Des Maizeaux (42) has commu- 
nicated to me ſeveral curious particulars on this head, 
which he has extracted from ſome Engliſh books, 
and perhaps I ſhall publiſh them in the Supplement 
to this Dictionary. We ought not then to imagine 
that the Church of England hath been exempt trom 
conteſts on the ſubject of Grace; no, ſhe hath had her 
ſhare in that controverſy, and even before the. Synod 
of Dort. But two things muſt indeed be owned, one 
of which is, that before that time the Engliſh Di- 
vines enjoyed a greater liberty of rejecting Calvin's 
hy potheſis concerning Predeſtination, and the extinc- 


d) See his letter 
to Pareus, a- 
mong thoſe of 
the Arminians, 
pag. 3zoz, Edit. 
in folio. 


(41) S-e, above, 
the remark [D], 
of the article 
FORBES 
(WILLIAM). 


(42) Of whom 
mention is made 
above, in the ar- 
ticle RAMUS, 
near the end of 
the remark [O], 
and in the arti» 
cle VIRGIL, 


tion of Free-will, than thoſe of other countries: the ©tat- (21). 


other is, that ſince the re eſtabliſhment of Epiſcopacy, 


under Charles II, the controverſies on theſe points 


have made little noiſe in Great Britain; nor were there 
any great quarrels concerning them, and it is to the 
favourable opportunity which this calm afforded, that 
the growing and ſpreading of Arminius's hypotheſis is 
to be aſcribed. I hoſe who reliſhed his opinions, did 
not diſturb others, and this ſort of moderation le:lened 


their zeal for the Synod of Dort. 'The following ci- 


tation will confirm the former of theſe obſervations, 
and inform us what was ſaid at Oxford on a ſolemn 
occaſion, by a Profeſſor of Divinity in the preſence of 
a numerous aſſembly : * Quz fit in Anglia Calvini au- 
* thoritas, dicam. Anno 1608 Menſe Julio, in pub- 
licis comitiis, ut vocant, quæ quotannis ſemel in flo- 
rentiſſimi iſtius regni Academiis, quibus neſcio an 


Collegiorum numero, amplitudine, & ſtructuræ mag- 
nificentia præſtantiores, habentur, ac tum ſolennis 
in omnibus facultatibus promotio celebratur, quæ 
res ibi maximè viſu digna eſt: Oxoniæ, Doctor O- 


de Calvino judicium teſtimoniumque ex alta cathe- 
dra, in mille hominum præſentia, proferebat: Cal. 
vinus vir fuit dodtus, ſed non ſcripfit in omnibus Catbo- 
lice : item paulo poſt: Calvini ſententia de Deo pec- 
cati authore neque defendi, neque excuſari poteſt : quia 
ille aperte Catholicorum nudam permiſſionem deridet, & 


ducit (43). - - - - I ſhall ſhew what authority Calvin 
has in England. In the month of Fuly 1608, at a 
public aſſembly, which is held once every year in the 
univerſities of this flouriſhing kingdom, (and I know nat 
avhether any other univerſities in the world can be ſaid 
to ſurpaſs theſe, either for their antiquity, or for the 
number, largeneſs, and ſtately ſtructure of their colleges) 
on which occaſion there is a ſolemn promotion made in 
all the: Faculties, which is a thing that greatly deſerves 
to be ſcen. Dr Holland, an Oxford Divine, who at 
that time was named to the office of Proctor, pronounced 
the following cenſure upon Calvin from the chair in the 
preſence of a thouſand hearers. 


after: Calvin's notion of Go p, as being the author 
of ſin, is neither to be defended nor excuſed ; be- 
cauſe he openly derides the bare permiſſion of the 
Catholics, and introduces the effectual will of Go v 
as concurring with fin.” 

[P] The Engliſh deputies at the Synod of Dort, were 
the principal promoters of the proſcription of Vorſtius.] 
Here are ſome particulars on this ſubject. A report 
being ſpread that this Profeſſor would be ſummoned to 
appear before the Synod, one of the Engliſh deputies 
immediately wrote to King James's Ambaſſador at the 
Hague, and earneſtly, preſſed him to make uſe of 
his intereſt with the Prince of Orange, and Count 
William, that this proceeding might. not retard the 
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in toto terrarum orbe poſſint eſſe antiquiores, & 


landus, Theologus, & Promotor tum deſignatus, hoc 


effcacis Dei voluntatis cum peccato concurſum intro- 


(43) Petrus Cud- 
ſemius de deſpe- 
rata Calvini 
Cauſa, pag, 125, 
126, 


Calvin was a learned 
man, but he did not in all his writings preſerve 
the ſpirit of an orthodox Catholic: and a little 


proſcription of Vorſtius. He ſuggeſted to him the 


"ous that was to be made ule of to that pur- 


_ pole, 


514 


VORSTIUS. VOSSIUS. URCEUS. 


Their maſter's glory and the reputation of his learning were concerned in it. 


poſe, which was to adviſe thoſe two Princes not to 

ſuffer the Synod to engage in the diſcuſſion of any 

points with that Divine, or receive any explications 

of his opinions from him. This would have occa- 

ſioned the loſs of too much time. The Engliſh De- 

puty wiſhes that the aſſembly would declare that all 

the members of it had read Vorſtius's book, and con- 

demned it, and that nothing remained for him but to 

retract his opinions, and aſk pardon of Gop and his 

Church there afſembled. He alſo farther adviſed, 

that in caſe Vorſtius retracted, and aſked ſuch a par- 

don, he ſhould be acknowledged for a brother ; but 

otherwiſe the Synodical aſſembly ſhould puniſh him at 

pleaſure. This Deputy alſo wiſhes that the Synod 

would publickly excommunicate Vorſtius ; and all 

theſe particulars he recommended to King James's 

Ambaſſador. Having but imperfectly expreſſed the 

contents of the letter, I ſhall ſubjoin the expreſs words 

of the book which ſerves me for an original. Spargi- 

tur hic rumor de Vorſtio citando, & Feſtus Hommius he- 

erna weſpera mihi dixit, ſe ea de re tecum fuiſſe lo- 

quutum. Si citatur, tua apud Principem Arauſionenſem 

& Comitem Gulielmum gratia nobis in ejus cauſa opus 

erit, alioqui non minus diu, quam Remonſtrantes, Syno- 

dum detineret. Spero te, Vir Illuſtris, illis hoc conſilium 

daturum ; fi Vorſtius tempus petit tradendi apologiam ac 

elucidationem de duris loquendi modis in ipſius libro de 

Deo, ac welit rationibus convinci, ſuorumque argumen- 

torum confutatione, quod brewvi fieri non poterit, ne Syno- 

dus de iis rebus cum ills loquatur : ſed ut plane dicat, om- 

nes, qui ſunt in Synodo, legifſe ipfius librum, ac multa in 

eo indeniſſe, que proxime ad blaſphemiam accedunt, & 

fine dubio Ecclefiam Reformatam walde offendunt : expli- 

(44) G. Balcan- cationem rerum, quas nemo in quæſtionem vocat, non eſſe 

quallus Epiſt. ad ſatigfactionem: itaque ſe omnino cupere, ut illas retrac- 

2 adleium Car- e, & palinodiam canat, Deumque veniam roget, & Ec- 
letonum. I rs A 0 p 

the ccexhiid a. cleſiam Dei ibi congregatam, cui eo libro ſcandalum dede- 

mong the Epiſto- rat. Si hoc facit, eum noſtrum fecimus; fin minus, Sy- 

l Eccleſiaſticæ nodus hominem pro libitu caſtiget. Velim eum aliis in ex- 

eee emplum palam a Synodo excommunicari. Harum alia- 

herdam, in folio, rumgue rerum curam tibi potiſſimum committimus, ut rite 

in the year 1684, Airigantur (44). The preſident of the Synod having 

pag. 560, aſked the Engliſh Deputies whether they approved 


(a) Ex Biblioth. 
Antitrinit. ag. 


ſor it! 


that Vorſtius ſnould be cited to appear in the aſſem- 
bly, and what the King of England's pleaſure was in 
that point ; they anſwered that they muſt conſult his 
Ambaſiador, and that they thought it would look 
very ill to condemn a man without hearing him: 
they added that, to avoid delays, Vorſtius ought not 
to be permitted to defend himſelf, or explain his blaſ- 
phemous propoſitions; and that he ought not to be 
anſwered any otherwiſe than by yes or no, nor aſked 
any queſtion but whether he was ready to abjure (45). 
Afterwards when the opinions were aſked concerning 
the ſentence to be paſſed upon Vorſtius, they declared 
him unworthy of the name and office of an orthodox 
Profeſſor, deſired that his book de Deo ſhould be 
burnt, and read the decree which condemned that 
work to the flames in England. Se 7taque non modo 
ipſum Vorſtium Orthodoxi Profeſſoris munere ac nomine 
indignum judicare, ſed etiam perſuadere, ne hujuſmodi 
ejus libri in bibliopoliis proſtare permittantur: Denique 
rogare, ut in exemplum, & in ſancti, Dei cauſa, xeli 
teſti monium, Vorſtii de Deo tractatus ſummi Magiſtratus 
juſſu, aut Synod? decreto eadem munito, palam folenni- 
tergue flammis abſumatur : fimulque hujuſmodi infamis 
Holocauſti ſpecimen, a Britannis coram Synodo legitur au- 


(43) Non per- 
mittendum Vor- 
ſtio, ut vel ge. 
endat, vel ex- 
plicet blaſphemas 
ſuas ſententias, 
fed refpondendum 
ipfi per ita vel 
non; rogandum- 
ue, an paratug 
fit heterodoxias 
abjurare. Item 
ad eundem, Ep ft. 


cccxlvii, ub! fu. 


pra, Pag. 506, 
col, 2. 


thenticum, Procancellarii Cantabrigienſis figillo munitum, 


decretum xxl Septembris C19 19 XI. Cujus vi, etiam 
Sereniſſimi Regis noſtri judicio pratunte, publice flam- 
mis ultricibus expurgatus eft liber prædictus: ejuſdemgue 
decreti Cantabrigienſis exemplar inter Synodi acta rela- 
tum (46). From this and ſeveral other places the con- 
tinual correſpondence betwixt the Synod and the 
court plainly appears. The Arminians loudly com- 
plained of this ſympathy betwixt the two empires, 
the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, and of this concord be- 
twixt the Royalty and the Prieſthood, againſt which 
they frequently ſay that as large a book might be 
written as that of Mr de Marca (47). But how can 
it be helped ? Such is the condition of human affairs, 
that without the concurrence of the two powers, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to ſucceed in ſuch matters (48). This 
redounds to the advantage of a good cauſe in cer- 
tain countries, and prejudices it in others. No help 


VORSTIUS (WIILIAM-H ENR) ſon to the foregoing, was miniſter of the 
6 0 | : | of the Chevrez- - 
Arminian congregation at Warmond in Holland. He wrote ſome books which have 5, px. 16, # 


143. been printed (a) [4]. Mr Chevreau cites him on a very curious particular (5). 


[A] He awrote ſome books which have been printed.] 

The following account is given of them in the Bi- 

Bliotheca Antitrinitariorum. Diſceptatio de Verbo wel 

Sermone Dei, cujus creberrima fit mentio apud Para- 

phraſtas Chaldzos, Fonathan, Onkelos, & Thargum 
Hierofolymitanum. Irenopoli apud hæredes Facobi La- 

ringhii, 1643, 8 vo. dem Belgice. a. 1649, 4to. 

Tranſtulit & Notis illuſtrauit Maimonidis conſtitutiones 

de Fundamentis Legis. Editæ eæ ſunt Amſtel. apud 

| Blawios, a. 1638, 4to. Item Chronologiam ſacram pro- 

(1) Bibl. Anti- fanam Rab. David Ganz. & Pirke ſeu capitula R. 
trin, pag. 143. Elieſer. Edita hac ſunt Lugd. Bat. 1644, 4to (1). 


J take the book intituled Bilibra weritatis, which 
was printed in 1700, to be written by our William 
Henry Vorſtius. In the Leipſic Journal (2) it is 
aſcribed to him, and it is obſerved that it was refut- 
ed by the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and more fully 
ſtill by Mr Edzard Profeſſor at Hamburgh. See the 
remark [A] of the article RITTANGELTUS, and 
Mr Bernard's Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (3). 


(46) Idem ad 
eundem, Epift, 
cecl, ubi ſopra, 


Pag. 575, cal. 2. 


(47) Mr de Mar- 
ca <w"ite a book 
de Concordia Im- 
perit & Sacer- 
dotil, 


(48) Alterius fic 
Altera poſcit 
opem res & con- 
jurat amice, 
Herat, de Art: 


f Poet. Ter, 410, 


() In Tim, it 


the Dutch edition. 


(2) Menſe De- 
cemb.. 1700, 


Page 542 


(3) For the month of Auguſt 1699, pag. 214, and for September 1699, pag. 359 


See the Fournal de Trewoux, for the month of March 1702, pag. 33, of the edi 
tion of Trevoux, where it is ſaid that the ivth letter of Mr Nye is againſt the 


Bilibra of William Vorſtius. 


VOSSIUS. The learned men of this name, afford me ſuch an ample field of 
matter, that the few ſheets which I have left, will not allow me room to digeſt it. 
Wherefore I refer it to another time, together with the memoir communicated 
to me, which contains a confutation of what is ſaid againſt Iſaac Voſſius in Moreri's 


Dictionary, 


URCEUS (Ax TONY Cops us) one of che moſt learned, and moſt unfortunate men 


of the X V th century, was an Italian [A]. 


He was ſo ſenſibly afflicted with the loſs of his 


manuſcripts, that he not only uttered execrable blaſphemies, bur alſo like a ſavage retired 


to the woods, and all human ſociety became inſupportable to him [B]. 


: [A] He was an Italian.] Of Ravenna, if we may 

(1) I ſhall cite believe Pierius Valerianus (1); but Geſner (2) citing 

his words in the Bartholomew of Bologna, ſays he was born in the 

remark [D]. year 1446, at Herberia a little town in the territory 
of Reggio, ſeven miles diſtant from Modena. 

(1.9 _ / > ; [B] He uttered execrable blaſphemies ... . . he re- 

werſo, “ tired... . and all human ſociety became inſupportable 
to him.) He loſt what he had prepared for the Preſs 


and his library was reduced to aſhes. 


It is reported that 
in 


in the following manner. He lived at Forli, in an 
apartment of the palace. His chamber was ſo dark 
as to require a candle at noon-day. And happening 
to go out and leave it burning, his papers took fire, 
As ſoon as he 
heard this ill news he run in a diſtracted manner to 
the palace, and ſtopping at his chamber door cried. 
gut, JESUS CHRIST, What great crime have I been 


guilty 


3) Sp! 


Felice 


| fag. 1 


Barth 
nienſis 


Codri. 


40 16 


zelius. 
13. 


per- 
Vor- 
de- 
ex- 
hemag 
tas, 
endum 
vel 
ndum- 
ratus 
oxlas 
Item 
Ep. 
bt fur 
565, 


ad 
Epiſt, 
ſupra, 
col. 2, 


le Mare 
a- book 


dia Im- 
acer- 


erius fic 


106, of 


pag. 12. He cites 


' URCEUS. URGULANIA: 
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in his laſt moments he acknowledged his fin, and devoutly implored the mercy of God [C]. 


Some ſay that he was killed by aſſaſſins [D!]. 
of orations, letters, and poems. 
Blanchinus of Bologna. 


ſoul [E]. 


According to Leander Albertus (a), he died at Bologna, when he was ſeventy years (% Lens. at. 


His works, printed at Baſil in 1540, conſiſt 


His life is to be feen there written by Bartholomew 
He had entertained doubts concerning the immortality of the 


of age, and was buried there in the cloyſter di Santo Salvatore in the tomb which he had bert. Deſeritt. 


cauſed to be prepared for himſelf with this ſhort epitaph, Codrus eram ; - - - 1 was Codrus 
Now ſince he was born in the year 1446 (b), we muſt conclude that he died in the 


year 1516, 


guilty of ? Which of your followers have I ever of- 
fended, that you treat me ſo cruelly? Mind well 
what I am going to ſay, I ſpeak deliberately and 
with a compoſed mind, If by chance I addreſs my- 
ſelf to you when at the point of death, do not hear 
me, for I have reſolved to paſs my eternity in hell. 
Duodnam ego tantum ſeelus concepi Chriſte, quem ego 
tuorum unquam laſi, ut ita inexpiabili in me odio de- 
baccheris ? Audi ea (pergebat ad quoddam converſus 
ſimulachrum) gue Tibi mentis compos & ex animo di- 


cam. Si forte cum ad ultimum vitæ finem pervenero 


ſupplex accedam ad Te opem oratum, neve audias neve 
inter tuos accipias oro; cum infernis diis in æternum vi- 
(4) Spizelius, in lam agere decrevi (3). Thoſe who heard theſe blaſ- 
Felice Literato, phemies endeavoured to comfort him, but in vain : 
8 he left the town and run to a foreſt. Adeo inſuper ira 
nienſis * Vita & indignatio homi nem oppreſſerat, ut extra portam ur- 
Cole, bis egreſſus, amentiæ frenos nom ante impoſuerit, quam 
in vaſtum ſeſe nemus proripuiſſet, ingentique cum moleſtia 


(4) Idem, Spi- 101 totos dies tranſegifſet (4). 


zelius, ibid. page [C] I is reported... that he devoutly implored 


13. the mercy of G0 D.] The author whom I cite men- 


tions our Urcæus's prayer. Ultima tandem ali- 
quando appropinquante hora miſer ille oculis ac 


* manibus ad cœlum ſublatis; Qui calum incolis, 


« (exclamavit) fer gueſs opem peccatori, noli me, qui 


* tuum in ſinum confugio ſupplicem rejicere. Si unquam 


© peccantem hominem voti reum fecifti, fic mihi extrema 
* oranti dextram ab alto porrigas oro (5). - - - This un- 
« happy man when his laſt hour drew near, lifted up 
* his eyes and his hands to heaven, crying out; O thou 


5 18, ibid, 


* who dwelleſt in heaven, help a ſinner, I beſeech 


* thee, and do not reject me while I thus fly in a 
© ſupplicant manner to thy boſom. If ever thou didſt 
© hear a miſerable finner, ſtretch out, I beſeech thee, 
© thy right hand to me from on high, now that I am 
making my laſt prayer.” After having uttered 
theſe words, he ſaw a tall man, with a torch in each 
hand, and trembling all over his body. Aſtoniſhed at 
this viſion he ſprang out of his bed, and aſked the 
apparition what he did there at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
hour, and conjured him not to do him any miſchief. 
Ad hunc modum ſe animamque ſuam Deo com- 
* mendans, quendam conſpexit ingentis ſtaturæ virum, 
© capite raſo, barba ad terram uſque promiſſa, ar- 
_ © dentibus oculis, faces utraque geſtantem manu, ac 
toto corpore tremebundum, quo viſo in hæc a pa- 
* yore dictata verba erupit : Quiſaam tu es, qui ſolus 
«' muntur, deambulas, noli ad me qui DEI amicus ſum 
infeſtus accedere, effare quid queras, quo ire pergas ? 
Hæc cum dixiſſet, è ſtrato profiluit, quaſi illum in 
ſe irruentem vitaturus (6). - - - Whilt Urceus was 
in this manner recommending himſelf to GOD, he be- 
held a man of a huge ſtature, with his head ſhaven, 
his beard reaching down to the ground, his eyes flam- 


(6) Id. ibid, 


bling all over his body. Upon the fight of this appa- 
rition, he broke forth into the following expreſſions. 
Whoever thou art, who thus walkeſt alone in ſuch a 
dreadful ſhape, and at this midnight time when 
mortals are oppreſſed with ſleep, do not approach 


* furiali habitu ea noctis parte, quad mortales ſomno pre- 


to hurt me who am the friend of Gop. Speak 


« 

6 

o 

c 

6 

c 

* ing, holding a torch in either hand, and trem- 
6 

. 

. 

* 

6 

c 

= 


what thou wanteſt, and whether thou wouldſt go? 


* 304, werſo, 


(5) See the re- 
mark [Al. 


Having ſaid this, he ſprung out of his bed, as if he 

* would avoid the ſpectre which ab ruſhing upon him.” 

My author breaks off here ; he did not know whe- 

ther Urceus periſhed upon this occaſion or not (7)? This (7) Utrom ex- 


makes me ſuſpect that he as well as myſelf wanted bree 5 e- 
the book of Bartholomew of Bologna, and only quot- fem; 


& poſt tantam 


ed ſeveral ſcraps of it which others had quoted be- tempeſſate m in 


fore him; for it is not at all probable that our Co- perpetuæ felicita- 


drus's hiſtorian ſhould leave his reader in ſuſpence tis portum fit 
concerning the conſequences of this accident. But be Cs Vera 
it as it will, Spizelius ſwayed by a charitable prin- 7 7% „ - 
ciple judges very favourably of the ſtate of this learn- 
ed man's ſoul, in conſideration of his laſt exhortation 
to his diſciples. He recites it, and it ſpeaks a man 
who had a true ſenſe of the fear of God, and of the 

vanity of the world. | 

[D] Some Jay that he was killed by afſaſſins.) Pie- 

rius Valerianus who hath not forgot him in his cata- 

logue of unfortunate learned men, expreſſes himſelf 

thus concerning him: Codrus autem Urceus Rave- 

nas multz, varizque doctrinæ vir, eruditiſſimis ple- 

* riſque ſcriptis, quæ nunc edita ſunt, omnibus in- 

notuit. Is quoque ſanguinaria peremptus eſt morte, 

ab adverſæ factionis latronibus fœdiſſimè trucidatus 

(8). - - - Urceus Codrus was a man of great and (8) Pierius Va- 
various erudition, as appeared to all the avorld by his lerianus de Lit- 


many learned performances which are now publiſhed. teratorum Infeli- 


Ga 6 a. &:.. 


He too was killed in a baſe and bloody manner by the ©, 1th, i, 
bits | Pag. 21, 22. 

aſſaſſins of the contrary faction. | 

[E] He had entertained doubts concerning the immor- 

tality of the ſoul.] His friends aſked him what he 

thought of it, he replied that he did not know what 

would become of him after death, or whether the 

ſoul exiſts after this life or not. But he was not in 

doubt concerning the doctrines commonly aſſerted 

about hell, but poſitively affirmed that they were 

meer tales invented to terrify mankind. Spizelius 

mentions alſo this particular. Cum ejuſdem, faith 


© he (9), de animæ mortalitate opinionis peſtilens (9) Spizelius, ubi 
«© fidus olim infelicem illum Codrum Urceum [cujus ſupra, Pag. 174, 


tragœdiam ſupra memoravimus] afflaſſet, parum ab- 175. #* © 


. 1 ; oe ng: T2 ; Barth. Bono- 
fait, quin & ipſe in atheiſmi voraginem fuerit pre- jen. in Codri 
cipitatus. Rogantibus enim amicis, quid de in- Urcei Vita. 
mortalitate anime ſentiret? neſcire ſe reſpondebat, 

quid poſt mortem de ſe futurum eſſet, viveretne ani- 

mus, five anima, an interiret una cum corpore, quz- 

que de inferis homines prædicarent, anilia quædam 
terriculamenta eſſe dicebat : hinc ipfi amariſſimo 
epigrammate poſt” fata etiam fuit exprobratum, quod 

non rectè de Chriſto, inferis, animarumque immor- 

talitate ſentiendo, latentis atheiſmi ſai haud obſcura 
documenta dedifſet. - - - The peſtilential influence of 

that ſame opinion concerning the mortality of the foul 

had infected the miſerable Codrus Urceus ſwho/e 

tragical end we have mentioned above] to ſuch a 

degree that he ewanted but little of falling into the 

gulf of Atheiſm. For when his friends aſted him 

awhat he thought of the immortality of the ſoul, he 
anſwered, &C...... This gave occaſion to a moſt 

bitter epigram being written upon him after his death, 

ewherein it was reproachfully inſinuated, as if by his 

erroneous opinions concerning CHRIST, Hell, and 

the Immortality of the Soul, he had given manifeſt 

proofs of his lurking Atheiſm." 
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URGULANTIA, a Roman lady, favourite of the Empreſs Livia. Her intereſt 
with that Empreſs rendered her extremely inſolent, inſomuch that ſhe refuſed. to appear 
before the Senate in order to give evidence (a): The Prætor waited on her to interrogate (4) Tacitus, 
her, and a greater deference was paid to her than to the Veſtal Virgins [4], who were Anal. 4, f, 


cap, xxxiv. 


obliged 


[4] 4 greater deference was paid to her than to | laniæ potentia adeo nimia civitati erat, ut teſtis in 
the Veſtal Virgins.) I ſhall quote Tacitus, Urgu- | © caufla quadam quæ apud Senatum traQtabatur, ve- 
| I | ; 


* nire 


6 : 
4 WOT 
oh Rn I: 


d'Italia, fol. m, 


Id. bid, 2. 14. 
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(5) Idem, ib. 
iv, cap, xxii. 


(1) Tacit. An- 
nal, ib. it, cap. 
xx xt. 


UnGUurANIA, 
falſely taken for 
a Veſtal Virgin 
by du Boulai, 


(2) Du Boulai, 
Threſor des An- 
tiquitez Ro- 
maines, p. 316. 


(a) Sueton. in 
Claudio, cap. 
xD. 


URGULANIA. URGOULANILLA. 


rh. 4 
K 


obliged to come to the bar, when they gave teſtimony. But Urgulania's great intereſt 
and haughty demeanor did not prevent Lucius Piſo's ſuing her for debt in the year of 


Rome 769, ſhe refuſed to appear, and retired to the Emperor's Palace. 


But Piſo could 


not be perſuaded to ſtop his proceedings by the remonſtrances of his relations, nor by all 
the complaints of Livia, that it was a violation of the reſpect due to her; and Tiberius 
would no farther interpoſe in this proceſs, than by promiſing his mother to ſollicit the 
judges in favour of Urgulania, ſo that the ſuit was no otherwiſe ended than by Livia's 
cauſing Piſo to be paid the ſum which Urgulania owed him, She was ſtill living in the 
year 777, when her grand=ſon Plautius Silvanus the Prætor was accuſed of the murther 
of his wife; for we find in Tacitus (6) that there being no hopes that the criminal ſhould 


eſcape condemnation, ſhe ſent him a dagger, 


veins to be opened, 


nire dedignaretur ; miſſus eſt prætor qui domi in- 
terrogaret, cum Virgines Veſtales in foro & judicio 
audiri, quotiens teſtimonium dicerent, vetus mos 
fuerit (1). - - - The power of Urgulania was grown ſo 
exceſſive, that being ſummoned to appear as a wit- 
* meſs in a cauſe depending before the ſenate, ſhe ſcorn- 
« fully refuſed to come. Upon this a Prætor was ſent 
« to examine her at home, <whereas by an old cuſtom 
« even the Veſtal Virgins were obliged to appear in the 
Forum, and in the conrts of judicature, when they 
had any evidence to give in.” Mr du Boulai had no 
reaſon to take Urgulania for a Veſtal. The Veſtal Ur- 
gulania, ſays he, did a thing unprecedented by deſpiſing 
the ſummons of the ſenate, to give evidence in a cauſe 
depending before them; and that court was obliged to 
fend the Prætor to her houſe to examine her. As Corne- 


* A A N Lo 


lius Tacitus (<uhoſe words are worth reciting informs 


us lib. 2 (2). He afterwards cites the paſſage which 
J have quoted above: if he had read it with due at- 
tention, he would have been fatisfied that Urgulania 


was a Veſtal Virgin. 


which being unable to uſe, he cauſed his 


was no Veſtal ; he would, I fay, have been convinced 

of it without having any occaſion to conſult the other 

paſſage of Tacitus, which ſhews that ſhe was the 

grandmother of a Roman Prætor, who was accuſed 

of killing his ſecond wife. This ſuppoſes an old age 

worthy that Hiſtorian's obſervation, (for the very ear- 

lieſt time that a Veſtal Virgin was permitted to marry 

was at the age of thirty-ſeven) and doth not very 

well agree with Mr du Boulai's obſervation that fab 

Veſtals married after thirty years obſervance of their 

eee 
, 1 gulania, ibid. pag, 308, 

who ſhould have been married after having been a 

Veſtal, would have been an illuftrious inſtance of good (4 In Libr. v. 

fortune. I can eaſily believe that this author never Genial. Din. 

ſaw the paſſage of Tacitus any where elſe than in Ti- 105 2 Pg. 

raquellus's commentaries on Alexander ab Alexandro Ns 

(J), where being ſeparated from the thread of the vher: inflead of 


narration it may make one believe that Urgulania Cornelius Ta- 
| citus, there 7; 
Cornel. Celtus, 


URGULANIL LA, grand-daughter of the preceding lady [A], was married 


to the Emperor Claudius before he became Emperor (a). 
her [B], and divorced her becauſe ſhe had made herſelf infamous by her leudneſs, and bre & boni. 


was alſo ſuſpected of murther (Y). 


[A] Grand-daughter of the preceding lady.) This is 
the opinion of Reineſius, a perſon who ſtudied the 
Roman families better than any . man in the world. 
He faith that Urgulania, Livia's favourite, was the 
wife of Marcus Plautius, the ſon of Aulus Plautius, 


who was tribune of the people in the year of Rome 


(1) Reineſius, 
Epiſt. xxvii ad 
Rupertum, pag. 
106. 


(2) It is to be 
found in Glan- 
dorp. Onom. 
pag. 683; and 
in Rijck in Ta- 
citum, pag. 440. 


(3) Lipſ. in Ta- 
cit. Annal. 6, 
iv, pag. m. 200. 


(4) That of Ge- 


neva, 1619, 


In 8vo. 


698. That Marcus Plautius Silvanus the ton of Mar- 
cus Plautius and Urgulania was conſul in the year 752, 


and honoured with the triumphal ornaments in 762. 


That Plautius Silvanus the ſon of that conſul was Præ- 
tor of Rome in the year 777, and that he had a ſiſter 
who was our, Urgulanilla, and two brothers, wiz. Pu- 
blius Plautius Pulcher, and Titus Plautius Silvanus 
Alianus, who was conſul in 799, and afterwards 
again in Veſpaſian's time (1). There 1s yet extant a, 
very long inſcription (2) en the offices and 
actions of this Titus Plautius, and particularly his 
conſulſhip in Veſpaſian's reign: notwithſtanding which 
Lipſius (3) has been ſo inadvertent as to apply this 
inſcription to that Plautius Silvanus who killed him- 
ſelf in the year of Rome 777, and was Urgulania's 
grandſon. It is obſervable that in my edition of Lip- 
ſius's Tacitus (4), the text hath it Urgulania, and it 
is Virgulania in the commentary, and the commenta- 
tor obſerves that the ſirname Virgulanias was appro- 
priated to the Plautian family, which he proves by 
an inſcription, and by Suetonius's authority, who, 
faith he, calls one of the Emperor Claudius's wives 
Plautia Virgulanilla. But all the authors who produce 
this inſcription, expreſs the name to be Urgulanius: 
whence then can it proceed that Lipſius alledges it 
to prove his Virgulanius? I believe I may venture to 
ſay that the Printers are entirely innocent of this 
blunder, and that Lipſius not perfectly remembring 


the word Urgulania thought that Tacitus ſaid Virgu- 


lania, and continued this firſt error throughout. He 
had done much better, not to have written proper 


He had wo children by (5) Ob libidinum 
cidii ſuſpicionem, 
Id. ibid. 


names without book, but to have kept the original 
before his eyes. And if we who are authors would 
always be ſo prudent as to diſtruſt our memory, and 


only rely on an exact view, our writings would be 


more accurate. 


Our Urgulanilla perhaps owed her name to its be- 
ing a diminutive of that of Urgulania her grand- 
mother. . | 1 

LB] He had two children by ber.] A ſon and a 
daughter. The ſon was named Druſus, and died be- 
fore the age of fourteen, by a very odd accident : 
for throwing up a pear into the air in order to catch 
it in his mouth, it fell in and choaked him. He 
was contracted to one of Sejanus's daughters, notwith- 
ſtanding which the ſame Sejanus was reported to have 5 
cauſed him to be killed (5). So true it is that many (5) Sueton. in 
more crimes are imputed to favourites than they are Claudio, ca- 
really guilty of. Suetonius rejects this impertinent *. 
accuſation (6), Claudia, the daughter of Claudius and 
Urgulanilla, was born before the expiration of five (6) Quo magis 
months after her mother's divorce : and the late huſ- miror fille qu 
band acknowledged her at firſt, but not long after eres bay 
his mind altered, and he cauſed ber to be expoſed tum. 1d. b. 
naked at her mother's door; on pretence that Boter 
his freed-man was the true father of this child. Mr 
Chevreau miſtook Suetonius's words, quamwVis ante 
quintum menſem divortii natam, in believing they fig- (7) 2 
niſied though ſhe was born five months before their di- =_ : M = I 
vorce (7). He ſeems to intend a criticiſm on Reine- N Dutch Edit, 
ſius, for ſaying that Plautia Urgulanilla, was Claudius's 1687, & g. 
firſt wife (8), but indeed here is no room for cenſure ; 202, 203, Dale 
for Lepida and Medullina were only contracted, but Edit, 2695. 
not married to Claudius. Wherefore Mr Chevreau : 

F | un (8) Reineſ. vb! 

deſerves to be blamed for not obſerving Suetonius's ( ra, pag. 109. 
diſtinction. He beſtows ſix wives on that Emperor, Of. | 
whereas Suetonius allows him but four, and two con- (9) Sueton. ubi 
tracted ladies, quatuor #xores  duas ſponſas (9). ſupra, co. X 


URRACA, 


(1) 
Rebuy 
lib, x 
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URRACA, daughter and heireſs of Alfonſo VI King of Leon and Caſtile was 
firſt married to Raymund of Burgundy whoſe widow ſhe- became in the year 1100 (a). (a) Mayerne 


urquet, Hift, 


She was afterwards married to Don Alfonſo King of Arragon and Navarre in the year a ggagne, J,. 


1106 (b). This marriage proved the cauſe 


of the re- union of almoſt all the Chriſtian %%, Pag. . 


kingdoms of Spain under one ſovereign ; for after the death (c) of Don Alfonſo VI, King 355 
of Leon, Caſtile, and Toledo, &c. theſe realms fell into the hands of Don Alfonſo King (5) Marianz de 


Lebus Hiip. J. 


of Arragon and Navarre; they devolved on him I fay by virtue of his marrying Urraca. , %. , g. 
The Lords of Caſtile had been againſt that marriage; wherefore the King did not go to * 418. 
claim his Queen's ſucceſſion, without a good number of troops in order to reduce the dy 


Caſtilians to reaſon injcaſe of neceſſity (d). 


The preparatives for his journey and other 11-3. 


things retarded his taking poſſeſſion ; but in the interim he increaſed the ſplendor and % Mirians, uit 
magnificence of his court, and connived at the ſcandalous conduct of Urraca A]. He fopra, cap. viii, 
went along with her to Caſtile, and met with no manner of reſiſtance (e); nevertheleſs he ***: 419. 
acted like a man who very well knew how to provide againſt all events [B], and was (+) Mayerne, ubi 
ſoon obliged to remedy the ill effects of his Queen's ambition, who would have ruined a = 73 ix, 
great lord as a puniſnment for having given the title of King of Caſtile to her huſband | 


(J). She grew ſo diſſolute that he was forced to confine her to the fortreſs of Caſtellar ; Liter 1 re · 


from whence ſhe finding ways to eſcape, retired into Caſtile, and endeavoured to annul 
her marriage. The Archbiſhop of Toledo, and ſeveral other prelates aſſiſted her in that 
attempt, for which they were ſeverely puniſhed by the King. The great Lords and the 
States of Caſtile oppoſed this divorce, and by ſubmiſſive means brought Urraca to the 
King her huſband in Arragon, who graciouſly received ber; but as ſhe continued her vicious 
courſe of life, and daily more and more forgot her own honour and the honour of her houſe, he 


at Jaſt cauſed her to be conveyed to Soria, and baniſhed her for ever from his company (g). (8) Tote from | 


Mayerne, ubi 


It was then that her adherents applied more vigorouſly than ever to diſſolve the marriage. pra, Pag. 340, 
She alledged not only the common excuſe on the like occaſions, that ſhe was married 


againſt her conſent, but that her near relation to Don Alfonſo rendred her marriage with 
him unlawfal (5). Application was made to the Pope, who committed this affair to 


Don Diego Gelmirio, Biſhop of Compoſtella (i). 


(b) Id. ibid, 


It terminated in a diſſolution of the marriage. () 14. ibid, pag, 


Some Hiſtorians praiſe Alfonſo for that having put away Urraca, he at the ſame time 3+: 
renounced all authority over the kingdom of Caſtile ; but they plainly contradict them- 
ſelves [CJ, by relating ſeveral facts, which make it appear that he did his utmoſt to keep that 


authority, 


[4] He increaſed the ſplendor and magnificence of * ſtile. For this reaſon ſhe undertook to deprive 


Bis court, and connived at the ſcandalous conduct of 
 Urraca.) Both theſe things were natural conſequences 
of the inheritance which this Princeſs brought with 
her. Two or three kingdoms left her by her father 
were very well worth the concealing a reſentment at 
her ill deportment. Mariana's words plainly ſignify: 
that the tide of Urraca's leudneſs run very high. 
Præterea varia Aragonii regni negotia diſtinebant 
( Alfonſum) ne novam & ampliſimam cerneret hz- 
reditatem. Cuncta tamen ad novi imperii decorem 
compoſita, dilatz voluptates, diſſimulatæ Reginæ li- 
bidines: quæ non fine ſugillatione majeſtatis nimium 
(1) Mariana de © 1n levitatem atque turpitudinem incubuerat (1). - - - 
3 Hiſpaniz, © Befides various affairs relating to the kingdom of Arra- 
pap m, WY gon hindered Alfonſo from taking poſſeſſion of this new 
Ad ample inheritance. Nevertheleſs every thing was 
© ordered in ſuch à manner as became the dignity of a 
* new kingdom. Alfonſo poſtponed his pleaſures, and 
« winked at the unchaſtity of his Queen, who to the 
* ſhame of Majefly ſhewed too great an inclination for 

« levity and leudneſi. . 

[B) He afed like a man who very well knew how 
to provide againſt all events.) © As ſoon as ever he 
© had ſet foot in Caſtile he began to conſider what 
* might happen, if his Queen ſhould die without iſſue 
* by him; wherefore he put the principal places and 


* ſtrongeſt forts into the hands of Navarreſe and Ar- 


* ragonian Governors and Captains, to the end that 
* if he ſhould be obliged to quit the kingdoms of 
< Caſtile, Leon, Toledo, and their dependencies, he 
* might in ſome meaſure keep thoſe people in awe, 
© and evacuate them on honourable and advantageous 
terms: this practice ſomewhat diſguſted the Caſti- 
© lian Lords. He alſo knew his wife Urraca to be 
proud, ungrateful, inconſtant, and libidinous ; where- 
fore like a conſiderate man he fortified himſelf againſt 
whatever events time might produce. This woman, 
on a trivial occaſion, conceived a moſt inveterate 
* hatred againſt the Count D. Pedro Anſures, Lord of 
Valladolid, who had educated her, as well as pre- 
* ſerved and protected her dominions after the death 
of her father; it was only becauſe in the letters he 
* wrote to the King her huſband, and to her, deſir- 
© ing them to come and take poſſeſſion of their heri- 
-_ 8 gave her huſband the title of King of Ca- 


© him of his eſtate at Valladolid and other places; 

but the King immediately re-eſtabliſhed him, and 

the better to ſecure him from the rage of this wo- 

man, he ſent him to Arragon, with Donna Elo his 

wife, intruſting to them the government of the _. 
young Count of Urgel his nephew (2). (2) 2 R 
DC] Some Hiſtorians praiſe Alfonſo for that having 3'Efpagre . 
put away Urraca, he at the ſame time renounced . . . . ix, pag, 336. 
but they plainly contradict themſelves.) Theſe two con- Pn 
tradictory aſſertions follow one another in the Hiſtory 755 

of Mayerne. Don Alfonſo, faith he (3), © baniſhed (3) Id. ibid. ag. 
< Urraca for ever from his converſation : notwith- 37% x: 

© ſtanding which he retained ſeveral ſtrong places in 

© Caſtile, without being much deſirous of the govern- 

© ment or adminiſtration of that kingdom. It is cer- 

< tain that this King's ſpirit was very great, and he 

« plainly ſhewed that he put a higher value on virtue 

and honour, than on worldly goods, by giving up 

* ſuch ample territories as thoſe of Caſtile, Leon, 

© Toledo, and others which Urraca brought him.” 

This Hiſtorian in the ſame page begins to relate Don 

Alfonſo's reſentment againſt thoſe who had reſtored 

to Urraca the towns and fortreſſes which he had in 

Caſtile. This reſentment we find in the ſame Hiſtory 

to be one of the motives, which engaged him to make 

war againſt the Caſtilians. It appears from Mayerne's 

words, that Urraca's leudneſs is aſſigned as another 

cauſe of the war: From that time Donna Urraca 

continued her immoralities; for re- aſſuming her 


A RK a M 3a 


the Hurtado's, an illuſtrious family in Spain is ſaid 
to be deſcended, Though ſome doubt the truth of 
this, yet it is certain that the Count Don Gomez, 
in a ſhort time had the ſole government of the king- 
dom, and entirely diſpoſed of the affairs of war and 

a ys * his arbitrary will and pleaſure, and enjoyed 
* the 
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ACA. 


authority. He fought battles to maintain it, and his enemies were obliged to force him 


(3) See the re- to reſtore the places which he detained (), even after the Caſtilians had elected Alphonſus 
Raymund of Burgundy, Urraca's fon by her firſt- huſband, for their king in the year 
(% Mayerne, ubi 1322 (I), They made this choice when they found that the Queen continued to give up 
ſupra, Pag. 342+ her ſelf to the moſt ſcandalous amours, and alſo countenanced the tyrannical government 
(=) 14, ibia, of her favourite (n). Her own ſon was obliged to declare war againſt her, and to beſiege 
her in the Caſtle of Leon; out of which difficulties ſhe no otherwiſe extricated herſelf () Se 
than by a promiſe to renounce her dominions, and reduce her ſelf to a private life with a e cb a, 


mark [C]. 


(% 14, ibid, pag. 
344. 


, 


341, 


(5) Id. ibid, 


(6) 18, ibid. 


leiſure to fee (5). 


ClrCiter els 


penſion ſuitable to her dignity (). The year of her death is not certainly known; ſome Tu! 


ſay that ſhe died about the year 1125 (0), in child-bed lying-in of a baſtard ; 


Hariana, 101 


others tell 1%, cap. , 


us that her death was the puniſhment of a facrilegious crime [DI. She had a ſiſter who 2 4 


g. Xu, NR 4 . 


might very well have diſputed with her the pre- eminence in leudneſs [E], and brought a 5 tt 


the ſame priyacies with the Queen, as if he had 
« really been her huſband ; notwithſtanding which 
Pon Pedro de Lara another gallant ſo far in- 


* finuated himſelf into ti Oueen's favour, that he 


«* ſoon became one of her darling minions, of whom 
Count Gomez proved very jealous. The diſſolute 
and laſcivious deportment of Donna Urraca, was fo 
* univerſally and publickly known, that King Alſonſo 
© excited by a juſt indignation, as well on that ac- 
© count as by reaſon of the above-mentioned divorce, 
© reſolved to enter Caſtile with a great army, and put 
© all to fire and ſword that he met in his way, being 
* irritated as well by the leudneſs of the Queen as 
© by the baſe puſillanimity of the Caſtilians, who 
© tamely obeyed her: he bore them a grudge, becauſe 
© they had reſtored to her the places which he had 
© intruſted to their keeping. The Queen's two amo- 
c rous darlings Don Gomez and Don Pedro took the 
field againſt him with the forces of Caſtile and Leon, 
and meeting the royal army, compoſed of Navar- 
© reſe and Arragonians, they came to a cloſe engage- 


ment near Candeſpina, not far from Sepulveda. 
Don Pedro who led the van was firſt attacked (4), 


and immediately fled and retired to the Queen at Burgos, 
carrying the news of the defeat which he was not at 
Don Gomez her other paramour 
was killed in the field of battle. The victorious Al- 
fonſo penetrated as far as Galicia, making a mercileſs 
ſlaughter and devaſtation wherever his army paſſed (6). 


He obtained a ſecond victory betwixt the towns of 


Leon and Aſtorga, and forced Alfonſo Raimund, Ur- 


(7) Id. ibid. pag. 
344. 


raca's ſon, to fave himſelf by flight into Portugal. 
The Queen being depoſed, the King her fon reſolved 


to recover the Caſtilian fortreſſes, which his fatber- in- 


law Don Alfonſo King of Navarre kept from him (7). 
Accordingly he raiſed a great army : Alfonſo did the 
like, and entred the kingdom of Caſtile, when the Pre- 
lates of both kingdoms forejeeing the great calamities 


ewhich avere inevitable, if theſe two potent Princes ſhould 


once make war, earneſtly endeavoured to negotiate a 


peace betwixt them; and their attempts were ſo ſucceſ5- 
Ful as to engage the new King of Caſtile, to addreſs him- 


(8) Id. ibid. pag. 
345» 


(y) Campion, 
Hommes il- 
luſtres, Tom. 1, 
pag. 129, 130. 
Edit. of Rowen 
1657. 


ſelf by way of N to the King of Navarre and Ar- 
ragon, in order to obtain his cities and caſtles (8). By 
this means he obtained part of his demands; but Al- 
fonſo would not reſtore the countries ſituated betwixt 
Villrado and Calaorra, nor the provinces of Guipuſcoa 
and Alava : &c. Pretending that they ought to be 
re-united to Navarre, and that they were uſurped by 
Don Alfonſo VI King of Caſtile. 

Does it become an Hiſtorian who relates all theſe 
particulars to aſſert that Urraca's huſband would not 
detain the patrimony of the wife he had divorced ? 
Does not a man confute himſelf when he writes in 
this manner ? What follows is another error of the 
like nature. An author whom I here cite, blames 
Don Alfonſo for divorcing Urraca, and by that 
© means depriving himſelf of the poſſeſſion of three 
© kingdoms. For though the hiſtory of Spain praiſes 
© him for having preferred his honour to thoſe three 
great realms, I cannot help thinking that if on 
one fide this be taken for a generous action, on 
the other it muſt paſs for very weak and impolitic, 
as was that of Lewis VII King of France, who lived 
at the ſame time, and who by divorcing his wife 
Eleonora, ſowed the ſeeds of a L e, war in his 
* kingdom (9) This compariſon betwixt Don Al- 
fonſo and Lewis VII is not juſt; for the French King 
entirely diſpoſſeſſed himſelf of the territories of his 
divorced Queen, and exactly followed Marcus Aure- 

8 : | 


A a K MM ©, 


* 


ſhe died in the 
load year 1126, 


lius's maxims (10) : but Don Alfonſo did not at all (10) See, abose 
follow the ſame rule, and is on that account cenſured the remarl; [4], 
by one of the beſt Spaniſh Hiſtorians (11) : © Alfon- ef tbe article * 
© ſus Aragonius eo nuncio (12) perculſus repudio facto, wv, 
© Reginam Soria dimittit, in cujus urbis arce cuſtodiæ (21) Mar 

* rurſus mancipata erat: imperandi tamen dulcedine ubi "axon 
illectus, dotalem ditionem non deponit. Id iniquum 4zi, * 
eſſe omnibus videbatur. - - - Struck with that nexus, | 
Alfonſo King of Arragon, divorced his Queen, and ſent (12 Viz, that 
* her away from Soria, the caſtle of which town had & Uh nſds Ray. 


been a ſecond priſon ta her. Newertheleſi he was fo On we * 


o 
c 


* 


* charmed with the feweets of empire that he would not crowned at Com. 


© reſign the dominions which ſhe brought him. This to poſtella. 

* every body ſeemed an unjuſt action. | 
[LD] Some ſay that. ſhe died in child-bed lying- 

in of a baſtard ; others tell us that her death aba, the 

puniſhment of à ſacrilegious crime] She took up 

her reſidence in St Vincent's church, being very 

« ftritly guarded: notwithſtanding which it is re- 

ported that ſhe one day went to the church, dedi- 


© cated to St Iſidore of Leon, in order to ſeize the 


* treaſures, which her father and grand-father had 

© given to that place, and that as ſhe was carrying 

off her prey, being juſt going out, and having ad- 

vanced one foot out of the church, her intrails burſt 

out: a juſt puniſhment for the adulteries of which 

* ſhe had been guilty, and the murders which they 

* occaſioned, to the injury and diſhonour of the royal 
families, and all the Chriſtian part of Spe in, as well 

* as for her ſacrilege. Others ſay that ſhe died in 

the caſtle of Saldania in the delivery of a clandeſtine 

* child (13) Mariana mentions both theſe opinions, (73) wen, 
and owns that this Queen will bg the eternal igno- : A e 
miny of Spain: Pudicitiam ſane dum vixit haud ſatis yi ſupra, par, 
honefle habuit. in Saldaniæ arce ex partu eæxtindtam fe- 136, 137, bas 
runt. æternum Hiſpanie dedecus. alii Legione affirmant, tranſcribed this 


cum theſauros D. Ifidori expilaſſet, quos auferre nefas almft word fir 


erat, in ipſo templi limine ruptis viſceribus, manifeſta 2 55 
numinis windicta expiraſſe (14). ; (14) Marlins, 
[E] She had a fifter who might have diſputed with her ubi ſupta, Pag. 
the pre-eminence in leudneſs.] It was Thereſa the baſtard 423. 
daughter of Don Alfonio VI, who married her to 

a French lord in acknowledgment of the ſervices he 

had done him in his wars againſt the Moors. This 

lord according to ſome writers was Henry of Lorrain, 


but others call him Henry of Burgundy. And the 


latter are divided whether he was deſcended from the | 
Dukes or the Earls of Burgundy. Some ſay that (15) (15) Se Faber 
he was ſon to Henry Duke of Burgundy, and grand-ſon 2 x 
to Robert of France, the firſt of that name Duke cf Bur- 8 _ 
gundy, and that he was conſequently a Prince of the 44, 483, :3% 
royal blood of France; and others ſay that he was (16) ard the cat ns 
the Earl of Burgundy's ſon, and brother to Pope Calix (34 (35), in 
tus II. However it was, this valiant lord rendered ““, T,, 
himſelf ſo conſiderable, that Don Alfonſo VI King of 16) See Louis 
Caſtile marrying him to his daughter Thereſa, gave Gollut's Me- 
bim thaſe parts of Portugal which he had conquered from moires Hiſto- 
the Moors, with the title of Hereditary Count, for him riques apt - 
and his legitimate ſucceſſors, proceeding from this marriage Fr en 205. a 
and alſo promiſed to add to thoſe lordſhips the conquejts ©, es 
ewhich he ſhould for the future make on the Moors, <with 

the ſame ſucceſſive and hereditary right . . . . on condition 

that he and his heirs ſhould acknowledge the Kings of Leon 


for their ſovereign lords, and hold the ſaid lands of them (15) Mayerne, 


in fealty and homage (17). Thereſa was a widow in the ubi ſupra, ,. 

year 1112, and mother of three children, one ſon and 9, Pag. 3 

two daughters (18). Soon after ſhe married for her ſecond 

huſband... .. . Bermund Paez de Jranſtamara (19), 

and after ſhe had lived ſome time with him, he left = 

him, excited thereto by a prevailing luſt, or ou _— (19) Id, i» 
amnabił 


(18) Idem, {++ 
ix, page 33) 
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134, expre/*s '' On the other fide, Don Bermund being thus left, as if 


elus? who (Ber- 


mond Pacs) not 


fatisfying her ac- 


cording to her 


mud, that mad contracted between Chriſtians, in the infant houſe of | 


and leud wo- 


man left him to 


marry his bro- 


ther Ferdinando 


URRACA 


load of evils on Portugal. After this, I am ſurprized that the name of Urraca ſhould 
ever be given to the Infanta's of Caſtile, and I do not wonder that the French Ambaſſadors, 
who were ſent to bring into France one of the daughters of Don Alfonſo IX, whom be had 
promiſed io their maſter, choſe the leſs beautiful, whoſe name was Blanche, and could not bear the 

very mention of her ſiſter, becauſe named Urraca (p). They undoubtedly looked on that name 


(>) La Mothe le Vayer, letter 


xxxiii, pag. 265, of Vol. x, He quotes Ant. Herrera, Tom, ii, lib, xv, cap. xi. 


as 


See the Penſces diverſes ſur les Comctes, num. 32. 


damnable occaſion (20), and married Don F ernando 
Paez, de Tranſtamara, brother to the huſband ſhe left. 


he deſigned to emulate his counteſs's inceſt, married her 
eldeſt daughter Donna Thereſa Henriquez, fifter to Don 


Alfonſo Henriquez. Theje ſcandalous inter-marriages were 


Portugal. But the young Earl Alfonſo Henrique 
being extremely afflited at theſe exorbitances, and beſides 
finding himſelf deſpiſed, rejected, and diſgraced, and that 


Pazs de Tranſta- he adulterous and inceſtuous Don Fernand aſſumed the title 
mara. 


(21) Mayerne, 
abi ſupra. 


22) Id. ibid. 
Page 343. 


23) Id. ibid. | 
Pag. 347» 


(24) Campion, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 


25) In the re- 
mark LK]. of 
the article NA. 


J 


3: 135, 136, 


ſhut himſelf up. 


of Count of Portugal, on account of his wife, he raiſed an 
army againſt him (21) . . . . . Purſuing him as a tyrant 
and inceſtuous adulterer ; and their forces engaged near 


Guymaranes, where Alfonſo was beaten, by his falling 


too raſhly on the enemy . ... . . . Having afterwards re- 
cruited, and rallied their forces, they fought a ſecond 
battle, which proved more ſuccesful to Don Alfonſo : for 
Don Fernandes army was utterly routed, he and the 
Counteſs, Don Alfonſo's mother, were taken and confined to 
a ſtrong priſon: . . . . . And this was the fruit which 
theſe two leud fiſters, daughters of King . Alfonſo VI, 
reaped in reward of their luſt, and almoſt at the ſame 
time (22). Thereſa was treated very ſeverely by Count 
Alfonſo Henriquez her ſon. * She found a way to 
«* diſcover her ſufferings to Don Alfonſo Raimund 
King of Caſtile, her nephew, and deſired him to 
eſpouſe her cauſe, and deliver her from her harſh 
confinement, in reward of which ſhe offered to ſettle 
the county of Portugal on him. King Alfonſo 
deſirous to re-unite that country to his territories, 
came in perſon with an army, in order to deliver 
this lady, perfectly forgetting that the Earl had 
aſſiſted him in his wars, againſt his mother Donna 
Urraca, Queen of Caſtile and Leon (23); but he 
was beaten and wounded in the foot.” After he was 


7 as 6 A. * * * 


cured, he re-entered Portugal, and beſieged the city of 


Guimaranes, in which Count Alfonſo Henriquez had 
* 'This fiege proved very tedious, 
and if the attacks were briſk on one ſide, the defence 
* was brave on the other; inſomuch that they were 
grown weary of it, when Egas Nunnez came out of 
the town, having firſt obtained a ſafe conduct, and 
made propoſals of peace which was concluded on 
condition that the Count of Portugal ſhould be obliged 
to come into Alfonſo's kingdom and take an oath 
of allegiance to him as his ſovefeign. Thus the 
king drew off his army, and marched back to Toledo, 
without remembring his aunt's intereſt, on whoſe 
account he undertook the expedition, either being 
ſtruck with horror at her deteſtable courſe of life, or 
having perhaps engaged in this enterpriſe by ambition 
only (24).“ = 1 
This might be the ſubject of many reflexions; but 
1 ſhall offer only a few. The firſt is | 
T. That moſt authors who write lives, chuſe for their 
ſubjeQs only illuſtrious perſons; and if ſome of them 


* 
> 
o 
o 
c 
c 
c 
4 
* 
c 
1 
c 


intermix ill men with the good, it is becauſe they are 


LES, (Joa N 
» Queen of). 


reſolved to give a perfect hiſtory of an entire order or 
claſs of men. I know no author who has attempted 
to write the lives of great criminals only. There is 
no want of encomiums on illuſtrious women ; libraries 
warm with them; but I queſtion whether there ever 
yet appeared a particular collection of thoſe women 
who were a ſcandal to their ſex and country. It is a 
copious ſubje& which deſerves an author's pains, and 
it might be handled in Plutarch's manner: I mean, 


that as this famous writer choſe the moſt illuſtrious 


Romans and the moſt illuſtrious Grecians in order to 
Parallel them ; in like manner the queens and princeſſes 
of different nations might be compared together. I 
have mentioned in another place (25), the compariſon 
which the Engliſh made betwixt Mary Stuart Queen 
of Scots, and Joan Queen of Naples, Many ſuch 
parallels might eaſily be made. Our Urraca might be 
compared to the heireſs of Guienne, or Margaret de 
Valois, wife of Henry IV. But the moſt exact 


Parallel that could be found for her, would be that of 
her ſiſter Thereſa. They were both very leud ; the 
tyranny which both their paramours exerciſed, was 
owing to them, as well as a thouſand civil and foreign 
hoſtilities thereby occaſioned, and they were both 
degraded and poiſoned by their own ſons. 

II. This confirms what I have already ſaid of the 
diſorders which thoſe countries are expoſed to, where 
the Salique Law doth not take place, and concerning the 


pernicious conſequences of the leud inclinations of a 


female ſovereign (26). Urraca could not bear that her 
ſubjects ſhould acknowledge her huſband's authority: 
that ſhe had her gallants was obvious to the whole 
world : the huſband was obliged to put a ſtop to this 
inordinate licentiouſneſs ; this he could not do without 


(26) See, re- 

mark [GI, of 
the article NA- 
PLES, ( Joax 
II, Queen of). 


making room for factions, and this occaſioned a war. 


The Caſtilians diſguſted at him and their Urraca's 
gallant, turned to the riſing- ſun, and ſtirred up the ſon 
to dethrone his own mother; and he readily complied 
with their inclination. This ſhews of what importance 
it is for a Queen to avoid at leaſt all public impurities ; 
for if ſhe once grows ſhameleſs, no bounds can reſtrain 


her. She will place her affection on deſpicable objects; 


ſhe will not have any regard to merit in her choice, 
nor value any thing beſides the beauty and vigour of 
a young giddy-headed fellow, who will abuſe her 
credit, and occaſion a hundred pretexts for a civil war ; 
and beſides, become ſo inſolent as to uſe his miſtreſs ill, 


and render his aſſaſſination neceſſary (27). She will 


not conſider the regular example which ſhe owes to mark [A], of 


her children, when a prematured or untimely ſucceſſion 
may raiſe them to the throne. In one word, it is a 
chain of ignominy and confuſion. 3 

III. It is an aggravation of Urraca's crimes, that 
ſhe not only took no care to ſave appearances, but alſo 
that ſhe was married to an iliuſtrious Monarch. He 
was fir-named E/ Bataillador, - - - - the Battle-Fighter 
(28), becauſe he had fought twenty-nine battles, and 
been victorious in all of them, two only excepted: 


He was King of Arragon and Navarre, by a right Franche-Comté, 


(27) See the re- 


the article ELI- 
ZABETH. 


(28) Gollut, 


Memoires de la 


independant of Urraca, which rendered his condition 1. 341. 


equal to that of this Queen, Notwithſtanding all this 
he did not eſcape the matrimonial diſgrace. So true 
it is that the perſonal bravery of a huſband is not 
ſufficient to avert that ſtorm (29). 


King of Caſtile, who had dethroned his mother Urraca, 
and kept her-in priſon, did nevertheleſs engage in a 
war in favour of his aunt the Counteſs of Portugal, 
who was treated in the ſame manner by Don Alfonſo 


(29) See, above, 
IV. Laſtly, T obſerve that Don Alfonſo Raimund, the remark [B], 
of the article 
BAUTRU 


(WILLIAM). 


Henriquez her ſon. This aunt promiſed the King of 


Caſtile to declare him her heir to the prejudice of her 
ſon. © Doloris illa impatientia Alfonſum Caſtellæ Re- 
gem eo nomine ſeptimum, ut propinquæ, miſeræ & 
6 
adverſus impios filii conatus. Navatz operæ merce- 
dem, Portugaliæ principatum pollicetur Alfonſo filio, 
pro eo ac par erat, abdicato. Annuit ille five am- 
bitione dominandi corruptus, ſive materteræ calami- 
tatem miſeratus: validoque exercitu conflato in 
Portugaliz fines irruit (30). - - - - - Being not able to 
bear her grief, ſhe wrote a letter to Alfonſo VII King 
of Caſtile, beſeeching him that he wauld ſuccoun his 
miſerable relation, and deliver a captive mother from 
the wwicked attempts of her oc fon. She promiſed him 
as a reward the principality of Portugal, by excluding, 
her fon Alfonſo as he deſerved. The King of Caflile 
conſented to it, either from an ambitious defire of extend- 
ing his dominions, or out of pity to his aunts diftreſs : 
and hawing raiſed à great army he invaded Portugal. 
This was ſufficient to. invite him into Portugal with 
{word in hand, and it is very probable, that amongſt 
other pretexts, he urged that of his aunt being diſ- 
poſſeſſed and oppreſſed by an unnatural ſon : for where 
are the men who are aſhamed to condemn in another 
what they do themſelves? Don Alfanſo Henriquez 
might very juſtly have vindicated himſelf by an argu- 
| : ment 


P P 28. WES e ee a. 


c 


captivæ matri opem ferat, per litteras obteſtatur 


(30) Mariana, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
433+ 
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as a ſeandalous and moſt unſavory one, after the vicious life of the Queen who is the 


ſubject of this article. 


ment ad hominem, and returned an anſwer like that, which 
(31) See the ar- it is ſuppoſed Lamech's wives returned to Adam (31). 
tice LAMECH, Obſerve, that Mr Lequien de la Neufville doth 
— ſay any thing poſitive of this Tereſa's amours. 

His words do not in the leaſt hinder her being thought 

a chaſt lady; for this looſe and general expreſſion ſhe 
(42) Lequien de #hought of nothing but dying more holily than fhe had 
la Neufville, lived (32), does not denote any gallantry. The conduct 
Hiſt, Generale of a woman may be very oppolite to holineſs, with- 
— Portugal, out being ſtained with any laſcivious crimes. He 
Tat. F Boris poſitively aſſures us, that Alfonſo, King of Caſtile, 
700. * took the field. . .. . . on pretence of delivering that 


a) This name 
is a tranſlation 
word Bear, 

which was the 


fame as the La- 


tin word Urfus, 


the 29th of June, 


tho' he follows eſteem and affection for him. Urſinus accompanied him in the year 1557, to the 
the fame wther conference of Worms, from whence he went to Geneva, and afterwards to Paris, where 
ſtayed ſome time in order to learn French, and perfect himſelf in the Hebrew under 
den of June. the learned John Mercerus. He had ſcarce returned to Melanchthon at Wittemberg, 
when he received letters from the magiſtrates of Breſtaw in September 1558, containing 


cer ſays alſo the 


an offer of the Maſterſhip of their ſchool. 


himſelf in that poſt, that he might have continued in it as long as he pleaſed, if it had 

not been for the perſecution which the miniſters raiſed againſt him, as ſoon as they 

diſcovered that he was not a perfect Lutheran. In effect, when he explained Melanch- 

thon's book De examine ordinandorum ad Miniſterium, he treated the ſubje& de Cæna 
Domini in ſuch a manner, that he gave occaſion to the Demagogues (ſo the author of 

(% Thi ftatim his life calls them (c)) to term him Sacramentarian. He juſtified himſelf by writing 
down his ſentiments concerning Baptifm and the Lord's Supper: but this attempt for the 
magogis procla- Teſtoration of peace proving ineffeEtual, Urſinus who hated quarrels of this fort, choſe. 
matus, ® adver- rather to go away than to be embroiled in them; accordingly he obtained an honourable 


Urfinus Sacra- 


ſarios expertus 


eft quos prius a- di ſmiſſion of the magiſtrates, and it being impoſſible for him to retire to his dear maſter 


micos & fautores 


habuerat. Mats Melanchthon, who had been lately dead in April 1560, he went to Zurich, where 
Adan, in Vis Martyr, Bullinger, Simler, Geſner, and feveral other great men received him with the 
greateſt kindneſs, He was ſoon drawn from thence by the univerſity of Heidelberg, 
which then wanted a learned man. He reached that city in September 1361, and was 
ſettled in the Collegium Sapientiæ, to inſtruct the ſtudents who had their education there. 
He alſo attempted to preach [C], but finding himſelf ſcarce fit for the exerciſe of that 
function, he quitted all thoughts of it. The want of that talent, was fully made up by 


Theol, pag. 531, 


IAI] He was ſent to Wittemberg in the year 1550,] 

Melchior Adam 1s guilty of two contradictions in the 

(1) ft is 529th ſame page (1). The firſt is, that Urſinus was ſent to 
of the volume the uniyerſity of Wittemberg at the age of ſixteen; the 
containing the ſecond, that he entred Wittemberg on the firſt of May 
Livesof the Ger- 1.552. One of theſe particulars muſt neceſſarily be falſe, 
man IIS fincethe fame author informs us, that Urſinus was born 
on the eighteenth of July in 1534. I reject the ſecond, 

tho' the author hath not expreſſed the year 1552 in 

numbers, but in words at length. Ingreſſus eft Wit- 

tembergam anno quinquageſimo ſecundo, Kalendis Maii. 

The reaſon why J reject it, is becauſe he tells us alſo 

in the ſame Page, that Urſinus having ſtudied above 

two years at Wittemberg, left it on account of the 

Plague, and went firſt to Torga whither Melanchthon 

was then retired, and afterwards to Breſlaw, carrying 

with him an advantageous teſtimonial from Melanch- 

thon. Melchior Adam cites at large this teſtimonial 

dated on St James's day in the year 1552. He alſo 

Mentions another, wherein the fame Melanchthon on 

the firſt of October 1557, poſitively ſaith that Urſinus 

had been about ſeven years at Wittemberg. I have 

therefore reaſon to place his going thither in the year 

1550, and to have more regard to the evidences that 

Melchior Adam hath furniſhed me with againſt him- 

ſelf than to his own text. We may very well infer 
from hence, that he did not much examine what he 
compiled. He hath confounded Urſinus's ſecond 
journey with the firſt ; and Freherus, without either 


examining or reQifying any thing, barely faith that 
; I a | 


+ 


URSINUS (a) (Zacnaxy) one of the moft celebrated Reformed Divines of 
' of the German the X VIth century, was born at Breſlaw, the capital city of Sileſia, on the eighteenth 
of July (b) 1534. He had already made a conſiderable progreſs for his age, when he 
name of his a- Was ſent to Wittemberg in the year 1530 [ A]. There he ſtudied ſeven years; and his 
mily, and is the father not being rich, he was aſſiſted by public and private gratuities, and he had alſo 
recourſe to tutorſnip. He ſo cloſely followed his ſtudies, that at Wittemberg he acquired 
a great knowledge, as well in Poetry [B] and the languages, as in Philoſophy and 
— (2) kreberes fays Divinity. Melanchthon, the ornament of that univerſity, conceived a very particular 


Princeſs (33). He places himſelf among thoſe who (31) 14. ibis 
did not believe her to be a baſtard (34), and faith Pag. 81. 

that Theodorus Godefroy evidently proves, that Don | 

Henry her huſband, was great-grandſon to Robert (34) Ibid. pay, 

the devout, King of France (35). Father Anſelme, who 7* 

eſpouſes the ſame opinion, refers us to Godefroy's ; 

tract concerning the original of the Kings of Portugal, (35) Ibid. p. 
rinted in che year 1624. I have not this edition, 

2 if it affords no ſtronger proofs than that printed 

in 1612, which I have juſt now examined, I dare 

venture to ſay, that learned Hiſtoriographer doth not 

evidently prove this genealogical aſſertion. 


He accepted it, and ſo worthily acquitted 


(g) U 
vid, E 
1. 20 
Thua 
2 
his 
Urſinus went to Wittemberg in 1552. He cites the (5) © 
epitaph wrong, the year LXXXII is inſerted inſtead Hiſtor 
of LXXXIII, and the XIth of March inſtead of the a 
VIth. At this rate how can one rely upon the printed 
copies of inſcriptions ? | 
[LB] He acquired a great knowledge . . . . in Poetry. J 
Urſinus, in his younger years, muſt needs have diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in that particular ; for I obſerve, that 
Melanchthon in his two teſtimonials, ſeems chiefly 
to value him on that head; and to confirm the 
Praiſes which he beſtows on him in the firſt, he 
calls in as an evidence his Greek and Latin. verſes 
that were publiſhed. Cam extent Latina & Grace 
Carmina Zachariæ Urſini Uratiſlazienſis erudite ſcripta, 
prudentes & dbcti viri lectis illis ſuo judicio probabunt 
ingenium, fludia, & woluntatem ejus, &c (2). Urſinus (2) Meche 
was then but eighteen years of age, He publiſhed, ar} 3 6) 1 
in 1560, a collection of epigrams, which he de- , * . 
dicated to John Friſius, in whoſe houſe he lodged at dn. 


Zurich. 

[C] He al attempted to preach.] Thuanus was 
miſinformed when he ſaid that the Proteſtants of the 
dioceſe of Cologn, aſſembled in the year 1582, to 
hear Zachary Urſinus, a preacher whom Prince John 
Caſimir had ſent them (3). Urſinus gave over preach- (3) . 
ing after a few eſſays, with which he himſelf was not Hiſt. 4 
Pleaſed. Nor did he ftir from Neuſtadt after he was 
eſtabliſhed there: beſides which, he was ſo broken 
and infirm in 1582, that he was by no means capable 
of exercifing that function. It was John 1 

| who 


a 
fs 
2. 
(q) In Vita Da- 
vid, Parei, pag . 
n. 29. He calls 
Thuanus, Au- 
guſtinus, inſtead 
of Auguſtus, 
450 Compend 
Hiſtor. Pag. bh 
43%, 
he - 
Vito 
ermau- (6) Melch. 
| Adam, ubi ſu- 
dea, 
me , 
[ax%4 
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his qualifications for a profeſſor ; for be had « lively 


and a ha dexterity in 1 up matters, herefore keepi ing preferment he 
had ready, be was, wee | Profeſſor of the Common-places. In order to this 


the ſtatutes of the univerſity rendred it for him to commence Doctor of Divinity; 
which he did ſolemnly on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt in the year 7562, and continued in 
the diſcharge of this till 1368. He compoſed the Chatechiſm of the Palatinate, 
and by order of the Elector Palatine Frederic III, wrote an apology for it againſt the 
clamours which Flacius Illyricus, Heſhuſius, and ſome other rigid Lutherans publiſhed 
in 1563, on account of that work. The Elector finding himſelf not only expoſed 
to the complaints of the Lutheran Divines, but alſo to thoſe of ſome Princes, as if he 
had eſtabliſhed a doctrine concerning the Eucharift, condemned by the Augſburg 
Confeſſion, was for that reaſon obliged to order an expoſition of the true doctrine con- 
cerning the ſacraments to be printed : this piece was written by our Urſinus, who, the 
following year (4), aſſiſted at the conference at Maulbrun, where he vigorouſly oppoſed (4) That is in 

the doctrine of Ubiquity. He afterwards wrote on that ſubject, and againſt ſeveral other 7 1864. 

Lutheran opinions. The plan and the ſtatutes which he drew up for that EleQor in order (0 See, above, 

to the eſtabliſhment of ſome ſchools, and ſeveral other ſervices, raiſed him ſo high in adde PAAR“ 
his eſteem, that ſeeing him reſolved to accept of the Divinity profeſſor's chair at Lauſanne 9 

in the year 1571, he wrote a long letter to him with his own hand, urging ſeveral reaſons tion (4, £20 

to diſſuade him from it. The death of that Prince happening in 1577, occaſioned a 
great revolution in the Palatinate; for Prince Lewis, his eldeft ſon, who ſucceeded him, 


(f) Fuit tamen 


would not ſuffer any miniſter there that was not a Lutheran. Urſinus, 


6E56% ode, ut fit. 
and the ſtudents in cjuſmodi in- 


whom he educated in the Collegium Sapientiæ, were obliged to depart (). He retired to dn, -r- roo 
Neuſtadt, to be profeſſor of Divinity in the illuſtrious ſchool which Prince Caſimir the ?. 531. 


ſon of Frederic III, erected there at that time. 


He began his lectures there on the ,,, Taken from 


twenty-ſixth of May 1578. He alſo taught Logic in his chamber, publiſhed ſome books; Melchior Adam, 


and was preparing for the compoſition of ſeveral others, when his health, which had 


who wrote Ur- 
ſinus's life from 


been impaired by ſeveral great indiſpoſitions ariſing from his incredible application to the Funeral O- 
ſtudy, at laſt entirely ſunk under the weight of a tedious diftemper, of which he died at Franc! bn 


Neuſtadt on the ſixth of March 1583, in the fourty-ninth year of his age. 
were collected after his death, as well by the care of his only ſon, who was a miniſter, 


: Francis Junius, 
His works Profeſſor of Di- 
; vinity at Neu- 
as ſtadt, ſpoke 


by the care of David Pareus and Quirinus Reuterus, his diſciples. To the laſt of theſe we there, and from 


another Oration 


owe their publication in three volumes. Urſinus was laborious [D], modeſt, paſſionate of quirinus Reu- 


(F). As for readineſs in anſwering objections, he did not think he ought to aim at it; bras. 


but he ſo contrived the matter, that if an explanation of any thing was ever demanded . 1 dhe . 


of him, it was done in writing at the end of his lecture, and he anſwered it the next mark [2], of 


day (C). | | 


We have elſewhere (5) ſeen how fatiguing he found the direction of a college. 


who. went to the dioceſe of Cologn with Prince 
John Cafimir, as his Miniſter. Philip Pareus, his 
nephew (4), has obſerved this miſtake of Thuanus, 
and informs us at the ſame time, that this John Sti- 


belius was afterwards Chaplain to the court of Hei- 
delberg, and Counſellor to the Prince, and that he died 


in the year 1595, being the firſt Miniſter at Creutz- 
nac. It was probably the authority of Thuanus, 
which moved John Lætus, to repreſent Urſinus as one 
of the reformers of the Electorate of Cologne (s)- 
Hofman following Lztus, makes him labour in this 

of the Lord's vineyard. I ſay, following Letus; 
or beſides, that he refers to him, he could not herein 


have been miſled by Moreri, who hath not ſaid any 


thing of Urſinus, (miſplaced under the name of Za- 
chary,) unleſs that he was a Sileſian, and a Profeſſor 
at Heidelberg, who left behind him a great many 
books. He cites Geſner's Bib/iothegue, which faith 


nothing of this author. He ought to have quoted the 3 m4 . 
TY | « beps of you that if you have any buſineſs with him, you 
e 2 ws ee eee paſar (8) Chenille, 
| ng Hg p „ ö ; ; . Origine de I'Ime 
[D] Urjous war lahriaus] To be convinced of this . f ep Af Ir du, uff der be ut Pons Ph 
we need only conſider the inſcription which he had cnned fln-rok Wl Bo a mac tel abr. bY He 
, . T1 . * guot 
r «© Theſe words that Kamed Greek Profeſidr, and af. ggg, 35 th 
k . ** | «< terwards Printer at Baſil, John Oporinus, borrowed: Theatrum Vitae | 
Amice, quiſquis huc Ven © from him, and put them alſo on the door of his 2 at 
Aut agito paucis, aut abi, « ſtudy (8). | | _ —— 
Aut me laborantem adjuva (6). | ' | 
URSINUS (Joan) a French Phyſician, who flouriſhed in the X'VIth century, 722 
wrote ſome Medicinal tracts in Latin verſe [A], and a Commentary on Cato's diſtichs (a). () See the te- | 
| . | | ERS He mark [BJ. * 


the article PA- 


REUS (Das | 
VID), 7 
Friend, auboſbe er you be : 
| That come to uiſit m 
Make quick diſpatch, and go away, 
This was the reaſon that he paſſed for an ill-condition- 
ed man (7). (7) See what 


Note, *. Aldus Manutius, before him made uſe of 


unius ſays con- 


a like inſcription. © Nothing was more uneaſy to verning this in 


Urfinus's Fune- 


him than unprofitable viſits, which obliged him to 1 Oration. 


© loſe his time . . to ſecure himſelf from which, in 
© a civil manner, he cauſed to be writ over his cloſet 
door the following words: Quiſquis es, rogat te 
© Aldus etiam atque etiam, ut ſi quid eſt quod a ſe 
« yelis, — agas, deinde actutùm abeas, niſi tan- 
« quam Hercules veneris ſuppoſiturus humeros : ſemper 
© enim erit quod & tu . & quotquot huc attule- 
© rint. ofoever you are, Aldus earneſtly 


1 <2 „ - 


[A] He wrote ſeveral Medicinal trad in Latin verſe.) poem in hexameter and pentameter verſe, in which he 
He therefore deſerves, what he hath not, a ions ſeveral parti 


in mentions 


Vienne in. 


Dauphins, 
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(1) Epit. Bibl. 
Gelſneri, P. 509. 
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He is highly extolled by Stephen Royboſius Tulinus BRI]. 


S FL £* T8 
=" + 


Dauphin, in the year 1541, in 4to, with the Scholie . * Comm. in Catonis libellum, ethologus elegans de 
of * Olivier, urid And in the ſame city * moribus & alia plura quæ Tub ejus e . 
and year was printed his Elgiz de Peſte raque medicine * feruntur (2). - - He is ſuch a man, that if you were 
Jarth qi in widtus rations confifit „ fetus to conver ſe toit h him, you would think he kntay every 

[BI He is highly extolled by Stephen Royboſius Tulinus.) thing. He is an admirable Poet, an excellent and fuc- 
His words cited by Reineſius, run thus. Py Is eſt ete- * ceſsful Phyſician, a Philoſopher of the firſt rank, and 
nim, quo cum fi 8 fueris, nihil ignotum an eloquent Orator, All this full appears * his 
«© homini eſſe putes. irus Poeta, eximius & bene learned diſſertations upon Phyfic, in werſe, his Com- 
« fortunatus Medicus, Philoſophus ſummus, Orator fa- ** mentary upon Cato's Diſtichs, his elegant treatiſe of 
« cundus. Quorum documentum locupletiſſimum prz- * Morality, and ſeveral other pieces which are publiſhed 
* ſtant quæ de re medica carmine ſcripſit, eruditiſſina under his name. | WT: 


PO VE" Is 


URSUS (Nicolas Raimarus) author of ſome Aſtronomical tracts, was ba 
at Henſtede in Dithmarſen (a). He was a Swineherd in his youth, and did not begin to 
learn to read before the age of eighteen, when he diligently ſpent all his ſpare hours from 


keeping the hogs, in learning to read and write. After which, he applied himſelf to the 


ſtudy of the learned languages; and being endowed with a ſtrong genius, ſoon made a 


) Juſtus Bur- 
gius, Engineer 
to Philip and 
Maurice, Land- 
graves of Heſſe, 
taught him Ma- 
thematics and 
Aſtronomy, 


He read private Mathematical lectures at Straſpurgh in the year 1588, and in 1589, 


(5 De Syſte- 
mate mundano. 


(2) Mollerus, 
Iſagoge ad Hi- 
ſtoriam Cherſo- 
neſi Cimbricæ, 


: Fag. 629. 


(3) 14. ibid. 


conſiderable progreſs in the Latin and Greek tongues. He alſo learned French, the 
Mathematics, Aſtronomy (b), and the other parts of Philoſophy, moſt of them without 


(2) Reineſius, 


Epiſt. xli a6 


Daumium, 
118. 


the aſſiſtance of any maſter [4], Afterwards, leaving his own country, he gained his 


ſubſiſtence by the inſtruction of youth: it was the buſineſs he followed in Denmark, in 
the year 1584, and on the frontiers of Pomerania and Poland in 1585. In this laſt 


lace, he invented a new Aſtronomical ſyſtem, not very different from that of Tycho 
2 4 He communicated it in the following year to the Landgrave of Heſſe, whence 


there aroſe a violent conteſt betwixt him and Tycho Brahe [B], in which our Raimarus 


diſcovered that he ſtill retained the manners of his primitive occupation; for he fell into 
ſuch a brutiſh paſſion againſt Tycho, that he expoſed himſelf to a criminal proceſs [C]. 


[4] He learned. . without the aſſiſtance of any 


maſter.) It was his good luck to make but one leap 


from the plough to the Republic of Letters, and he was 
not like others, obliged to ſerve an apprenticeſhip in 
the ſchools. Aliaſque ſcientias Philoſophicas, brevi, & 
pleraſque qui dem 4uTod iS ant, ſibi reddidit familia- 
res. Scholas enim, ut ipſe in Libro (1) paulo ante lau- 


dato, Ruſticum /e wocans Dithmarſum, zeftatur, uti ſus 


hortum percurrit, & vix a limine falutavit, fed a 
Stiva illico, ſingulari quodam fato ac genio, in Remp. 
literariam irrupit (2). This is an undeniable proof of 
great parts. His works afford ſeveral marks of his 
haſty ſtudies ; and his learning was as ill digeſted as 


his ſtile was incorrect: Homo certe fuit admodum 


«* ingenioſus, & in Antiquorum etiam lectione verſa- 
© tus, ſed doctrinæ indigeſtæ, Styli haud ſatis caſti- 
« oati, & vere, quod Naſonis de Ennio eſt Judicium, 
« Ts maximus, Arte rudis (3). - - - He was wwith- 
© out doubt a very ingenious man, and well verſed in the 
« Antients; but his learning was .indigefled, and his 
« flile ſomewhat incorrect; and. the, character which 
Ovid gives Ennius might truly be applied to him, 


A noble geniue unimprov'd by art. 


[B] There aroſe a violent conteſt Betabixt him and 
Vcho Brahe.} Tycho Brahe accuſed him of Plagia- 


riſm. Urſus, ſaid he, coming with his maſter into 


my ſtudy, ſaw the ſcheme of my ſyſtem on a piece 


of paper, and not long after arrogated the invention 


(4) Gaſſendus, 
in Vita Tychon. 
lib. ii, Pag. N. 
411, ad ann. 
1584. See alſo 
Mb, iii, pag. 428. 


to himſelf: Cam menſe Septembri werſaretur apud ip- 
ſum nobilis vir Ericus Langius, quidam illius famulus 
nomine Nicolaus Raymarus, Dithmarſus, delineatam by- 
pothefin quapiam in charta obiter wvidit, ac fibi quaſs, a 
ſe in angulo Polaniæ quodam excogitatam arrogans, illam 
ut ſuam biennio poſt apud Landgravium wenditavit ; ubi 
& impudenter in Tychonem deblaterans repreſſus à Roth- 
manno fuit (4). Upon this charge, Urſus, in a book 
he publiſhed at Prague de Aſtronomicis Hypotheſibus, 
outrageouſly abuſed Tycho Brahe, who was touched 
to the quick with this ill uſage. Gaſſendus gives us 
the particulars of this 15 , 7 8 ſuperiore anno 
* Raimarus Urſus, ille Dithmarſus, Librum Pragæ 
ediderat de Aſtronomicis Rs, in quo 
© Rothmannum quidem, & Roeflinum variis probris 
« onerat, ſed Tychonem innumeris, occaſione eorum, 
« quz de ſe in Epiſtolis ejus legerat; ided, cam ejuſ- 
© modi Liber ad Tychonis manus recens per veniſiee, 
* iſthzc occaſione ipſius literis inſervit,  Y7gif procul- 


dubio Plagiarit mei, impuri llins Uri, maledicentiffi- 
« mum ſcriptum, in quo præter alia innumera convitia, 


2 


e 


and 


alſo 


meo, & meorum honori non parcit. Ego quidem refu- 
tatione illum indignum cenſeo, cum omneis modeſtiæ li- 
mites, imo honeftatis longe tranſcenderit: efficiam ta- 
men, ut non impune ferat (5). - - - - Raimarus Urſus, 
a native of Dithmarſen, had publiſhed the year before 
at Prague a book de Aſtronomicis Hypotheſibus, 
ewherein he throws out various reproaches upon Roth- 
mannus and Roe flinus, but chiefly upon Tycho Brahe, 
on account of what he had ſaid of him in his letters. 
For that reaſon Tycho, ſoon after the book had come to 
* his hands, took occaſion to inſert the following words 
in a letter. You have ſeen, no doubt, the ſcurri- 
© lous writing of my dirty Plagiary, Urſus, wherein, 
© beſides innumerable other reproaches, he does not 
even ſpare the honour of me and my family. I 


* 


Pag. 


(5) Gaſſend. a 


ibid. 1:6, v, pag. 


451, ad ann, 


I 597˙ 


for my part do not think him worthy of a confu- 


* tation, ſince he has far exceeded all the bounds of 
* modeſty, and even of honeſty: I will nevertheleſs 
© take care to make him ſuffer for it.” Theſe are 


Tycho's words in a letter to Longomontanus. But 


more on this head in the following remark. 


IC] He expoſed himſelf to a criminal proceſs. ] In 


Tycho Brahe's Funeral Oration, we are told that a 


man of ſenſe and learning, but utterly void of religion 


or virtue, was not content to arrogate the Aſtrono- 
mical inventions of this great man to himſelf, but alſo 
barbarouſly injured his reputation with black calum- 
nies. 'The Orator adds, that if his death had not 
put a ſtop to the proſecution commenced againſt him 
upon that account, he had been ſeverely puniſhed. 
This is ſaid of our Raimarus. Ante annos paucules, 
gui dam ingenioſus,” & doctus, ſed abſque religione, & 
virtute homo, tetricum, & famoſum contra præſtantiſſi- 
mum hunc Virum divulgavit ſcriptum, quale in hoc genere 
non *vidit 3 nec fortaſfis ſpectatura eft unquam 
poſteritas. © Non ſat” fuerat inſumatori illi plagium com- 
mittere litterarum, & TycHñONIs Hjfotheſin, Urani- 
Burgi repertam, falſariè pro proprio inyento venditare, 
niſi etiam Virum aviti generis, ſummæ eruditionis, incul- 
patiſſimæ vitæ, cum tota ipſius honeſtiſſima familia, ſex- 
centis contumeliis, & totidem mendaciis, apud alios, fi 
non deformatum, ſuſpectum ſaltem reddidiſſet. Et profec- 
to jure attum rum hoc fuiſſet, velut etiam jam agi cæp- 


tum fuerat, nifi mors feram illam fingulari beneficia affe- 
2 P 5 25 Gall (6) Joann. Jeſ- 


cifſet, & pane ſubduxiſſet commeritiſimæ (6). 
dus quotes a fragment of a letter, by which 1t ap- 
pears, that Tycho Brahe e to 2 his ad- 
verſary. His own words, which in 


ſenius, in 


rat. 


funebri Tychon . 
Brahei, apud 


rm us that Rai- Gaſſendum # 


marus Urſus 'eſcaped from Prague, run thus: Ci Appendice Vit 


© bruta, ut aliqua ſubjungam, licet indigna fit; cujus 
, « recordetur, 


483. 


fica, nimis effera, & Tychonls, P. 


7) Tych 
un ac 
gomonta 
apud G. 
in Vita 


lib. v, 7 


(8) Rut 
ſparſerat 


jplum p 
neſcio c 
mor bis 

infectur 
dem co. 


Caſſend 


(9) Ga 
thid, 


(1) J 
Simo 
mach 
Tum, 


di, f 


age 


, Jef 
Orat. 
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bud 
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allo publiſhed a book. After that he was called by his Imperial Majeſty, to teach the 


Mathematics at Prague. But he ſilently retired from that town to avoid the preſence 

of Tycho Brahe, in the year 1598, and died ſome time aftef (c). He was entirely un- 

known to Voſſius: I ſhall ſer down the titles of his works [D]. WA 5 im 

| (c) Taken from Jobn Mollerui's book, intituled, Ilagoge 2d Hiftoriam Cherſoneſi Cimbrice, printed at Hamburgh is the yeah 169 , f. E28, 
629, Part. iv. He quotes for moſt of thoſe things Ant, Heimreichius, in Catalogo Autorum Chronico Dithmarſico prefixo,”  * 


« recordetur, ſcias iſtam ante aliquot ſeptimanas, prout 

«© nuper reſcivi, Praga ſe ſubduxiſſe, five male ſibi 

© conſcia, & quod juſtas pœnas per leges formidaret z 

« five quid aliud ſinu ſuo latenter more ſuo ruminans. 

« Sed inveſtiganda tamen ſuo tempore per otium, at- 

que in Jus 1 & punienda, 7 my 

« optimi quique Pragæ ſuadent (7). - - - - - s for this 

5527 px 2M 92711 56, of Dithnarſn, wb is indeed too ſavage 
ontanum, and brutal, though he does not deſerve to be mentioned, 
apud Gaſſend. « yep I wou have you to know that, as I have been 
in Vita Tycnone lately informed, he left Prague ſome weeks ago; being 
bh. % N. 455. . either diſturbed by an evil conſcience, and dreading the 
« juſt vengeance of the law, or elſe hatching, as his man- 

ner is, ſome new projects in his head. But care hall 

© be taken to find him out ſome time or other, that he 

© may be brought to juſtice and condign puniſhment ; for jo 

* the beſt people of Prague adviſe me to dv.” To make 

the character of this gzondam ſwineherd better known, 

J add that he had raiſed a report, that Rothmannus 

Rumorem Was dead of a ſcandalous diſtemper (8). Rothmannus 
ſeerſerat fuiſſe appeared very zealous for Tycho Brahe, when he ſaw 


wum pudendis that Urſus calumniated him at the court of Heſſe: 


neſcio quibus from that time they became utter enemies, and treated 
morbis pridem 


"um, & tan- each other with the utmoſt violence. The following 
em confettum. words were written by Rothmannus in the year 1586. 
Caſend. ibid, Plura ſcriberem præſertim de impuro nebulone Ni- 


© colao Ray maro Urſo Dithmarſo, qui ſuperiori hyeme 


apud tuam Excellentiam ty pographicam literarum 
collectionem & ordinationem, ut opinor, exercuit (9). 


0 Gaſſend. 
ihid, I ſhould ſay more of that ſorry fellow Nicolas Raimarus 


* Urſus of Dithmarſen, who laſt winter, if I am not 
* miſlaken, followed the buſineſs of collecting and diſpo- 


* fing the letters for the preſs at your Excellency's court.” 
Fuerat ille quoque Rothmanno ea propter infenſus, quod 
Cafillis tranfiens & Tychonem convitits proſeindens repreſ- 


* 


fas ab eo vehementer fuiſſed (1 0). 19 ada e fto) 1d. ibid, 


[D] T fall ſet dau the titles of his works.) He 
publiſhed his fendamentum .Aflronomicum_ in the year 
I 589, at Straſburgh, at the expence of his pupils. His 
book de Aſtronomicis Hypothefibus. ſeu de Syſlemate mundi 
was printed at Prague in the year 1597, as was alſo 
Aftronomicarum Hypothefiuam à ſe inventarum Vindicatio 
& Defenſi: item Problemata totius proceſſus Aftronomice 
obſervationis ſeu rationis obſerwandi rd pairopeve (11). (11) Molleris, 
The Oxford catalogue mentions our Raimarus's Tetra- vbi ſupra, Part. 
goniſmus Circuli expeditiori fructura productus per Pet. Pes. 528. 
Crugerum, printed at Leipſic 1607 in to. Mr Ko- 
nig (12) aſcribes to him a book de Dorina finuum & (12) Bibliotheca 
triangulorum, printed in 1588. Mr Mollerus (13) e For 
fays that he never ſaw the book ge Civitatibus in Is (pou; of bis 
Dithmarfia Hanſeaticis, printed at Leipſic in the year as of another 
1563, and aſcribed to Raimarus Urfus by Albert Bar- vricer under the | 
tholinus and Lipenius. He doubts whether any ſuch 1 
work was ever publiſhed, by reaſon that there is not , Wee Rei. 
one town in the whole province of Dithmarſen which „arus, obo 
ever engaged in the Hanſeatic confederacy : * Impo- writ Theatrum 
* ſitum illis efſe a catalogis, quos frequenter exſeri- temporis, in. fol. 
bunt, proletariis, conjecto (14). - - I conjeture that * 
* they have been impoſed upon 5 the catalogues which (x3) 7 7 
are often wretchedly drawn up and tranſcribed. I do 
not know whether he carefully obſerved Bartholin's (14) Ibid. pag. 
words, which run thus: Nicolau. Reiners. De Civi- 628. 
tatibus Henſaticis in Ditbmarſia, Gaodefia Rantzoviana, 
Leipfic 1583 in 4to (15). Who can certainly conclude (15) Alb. Bar- 
from hence that he ſpeaks of our Raimarus Urſus ? Is tholinus, de 
it not more probable that he did not mean him? He fun, 2g. 109. 
was no Dane, nor author in Denmark; and therefore 1 
it is not probable that Bartholin ſhould put him into 
his catalogue. Nor is it true that Bartholin ſays that 
this book was printed at Leipſic in the year 1563. 


USHER (HENRY) Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland in the 
beginning of the XVIIth century, ſpent a great deal of time in the compoſition of a book 
againſt Cardinal Bellarmin; but we are told that his wife forced the ſheets from him, 
and threw them into the fire, on pretence that the match was not equal betwixt a man 
burdened with children, and domeſtic affairs, and a perſon diſingaged from all worldly 
concerns. The author who relates this, and who may very well be ſuſpected, adds that 
Todd Biſhop of Down (a) being diſguſted at his wife, and deſirous to put her away, ( i 
petitioned this Archbiſhop for a letter of divorce, but could not obtain it [A]. He 
conjectures that the ſole reaſon of this prelate's refuſal was the fear of diſpleaſing his wife, 
who would have been very uneaſy at any thing which tended to introduce the diſan- 
nulling of marriages, by reaſon ſne might her ſelf at ſome time or other be in danger of 
falling under the like inconvenience. The reader may believe as much or as little of this 
as he pleaſes. I will not anſwer for the truth of it, and indeed J relate it for no other 
reaſon than to make way for the examination of a falſe ſuggeſtion of Father Garaſſe [B]. 


[4] The author who relates this, and who may very 
well be ſuſpected, adds, &.. . .] Henry Fitz Si- 
mon, an Iriſh Jeſuit, relates the matter thus: Toddus 
ſeudo-Epiſcopus Dunenſis in Pernia, ſuæ conjugis ſeu e- 
rius ſcorti pertæ u eam voluit repudiare. Ac- 
ceffit primo ſimmiſtam ſuum ( ut loquuntur ) totius Iberniæ 
Primatem, Henricum Uſsherum ; /ibellum ab eo repudii 
acriter efflagitans. Nimirum fruftra, apud virum in- 
tegerrimum ſeilicet, & apprime uxoris ( que illi wiribus 
ſuis quam tenu iſſimis impar onus exantlanti, nempe mul- 
torum annorum elucubrationes contra Bellarminum, ex- 
torfit, tradiditgue Vulcano, quod iniqua futura efſet, ut 
ajebat, concertatio, inter hominem prolibus & domeſticis 
curis gravatum, & hominem omnis ſecularis ſolicitudinis 
expertem) imperio, ac voluntati, obnoxium. Diſplicuiſ- 
Jet autem matronæ gravi (abdominis centum pondio ) 
divortii Miniſtralis cauſaria pretenſio, per quam ipſa 
forte brevi, technis id generis Miniftralibus, conjugali 
Fane toro diſcluderetur (1), 0. 3 
wach. Miniſio LB] Fer the examination of a falſe ſuggeſtion of Father 
rum, lib, ii, cap, Garaſſe.] That author's ſtile is ſo well known that 
, pag. 348, the burleſque expreſſions in the following quotation 

will not appear very ſurpriſing. The miniſters 


— 


(1) Henric. Fitz 


Obſerve 


© (faith he) as Humphredus tells us in the ſecond part 

of his Jeſuitiſm, accuſe the Jeſuits of Magic by rea- 

* ſon of their learning. No wonder (ſay they) that 

* the Jeſuits are learned ſince they are all Magicians, i 

* and learn all they know by diabolical aſſiſtance (2). (2) Garaſſe, Re- 
5 Let them remember the ſtory of an eminent cherche des Re- 
Roman citizen, who was accuſed by his enemies W - . | 
that he made uſe of Sorcery to attract the fat and 12. e 1 
ſubſtance of the adjoining lands, by reaſon that he 

* had always a much richer crop than any of his | 

* neighbours : a day being appointed, he brought be- 

fore the court his oxen in good caſe, his ploughs in 

* gocd repair, and his children well fed, and offered 

© no other defence to the Judges than, Gentlemen, the/e 

© are the charms I make uſe of, Hec ſunt veneficia mea 

Quirites, nor can I further produce my ſweats, my 

waking nights, and toilſome days. I fay the ſame 

thing to the Calviniſt and Lutheran miniſters ; the 

Jeſuits are not embarraſſed with the family cares of 

the miniſters, they are not clogged with the long 

train of a wife and a whole neſt of minifterial brats ; 

their nocturnal reſt is not broken with the cries. of 

ten or a dozen chits, nor are they interrupted _ : 
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the day-time with the cares of maintaining fifteen 
23 ing famiſhed children; any more than 
they are di by uſury, luxury, and pleaſures. 
Haec ſunt eorum weneficia. Theſe are their magical 
charms, of which I would willingly prepare an 
amulet to hang about the miniſters necks. I re- 
© member to have read in Conſtantine Baſſus's Geo 

© nics in the fourteenth book page 380, that an ho- 
© neſt countryman wiſhed to be informed of a charm 
© to prevent the cats, rats, and ſnakes ever infeſting 
© his pigeon houſe, and was anſwered by an anony- 
* mous author, that he knew a very effectual one to 
© keep out the cats and rats. I. Said he, carefully 
* ſhut your pigeon-houſe door. IT. Open the win- 
* dows as little as you can. III. Keep your walls 
«© tight and whole. IV. Stop up the chinks of the 
door, and I will engage neither cat nor rat ſhall 
© enter your pigeon houſe. Accordingly I can oblige 
the Calviniſt miniſters with a charm, that they 
may be as learned as the Jeſuits. 


their hair, tricking themſelves up, and ſetting their 
« ſtarched bands _ rafts. 3. Let them more ſeri- 
«© ouſly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the goſpel 
than of Rabelais ; which advice is particularly di- 
rected to the miniſter Du Moulin. 4. Let not 


Chamier, Pother, Bonnet, Bonvouloir, and other 


4 miniſters fill themſelves with ſuch loads of wine and 


c meat, in order to keep their minds more free and 


«© unclogged. . . . . . 5. If they take and make uſe 


© of this amulet, and are endowed with as good ca- 


_ pay. 976, & 
ke. 


1ib, xvii, cap. 
. 5 pag „ M. 
448. Note, that 
in chapter iv, of 
the xivth book, 
pag. m. 126, he 
ſays, that the 
Grammarian Pa- 
læmon, whoſe 
vineyards were 
very fruitful, 
was ſuſpected of 
witchcraft : lit- 
teris ejus altiori- 
bus contra id pi- 
gra vicinitate 
Alibi patrocinante, 
His neighbours 
excuſed their la- 
zineſs upon that 
- accounts | 


_ © curatam ac veſtitam, ferramenta egreg 


« pacities as the Jeſuits, I promiſe that they will be- 

come as learned as they (3). 5 
Before I make any reflexions on this paſſage, I 

ſhall look back to the original of the ſtory F the 


Roman citizen, who was accuſed of fertilizing his 


land by Sorcery. It is related by Pliny. *« C. Furius 
© Crefinus, ſays he (4), è ſervitute liberatus, cum in 
« parvo admodum agello largiores multo fructus per- 
« ciperet, quam ex ampliſſimis vicinitas, in invidia 
© magna erat, ceu fruges alienas pelliceret veneficiis. 
© Quamobrem a Sp. Albino curuli die difta, metuens 
< damnationem, cum in ſuffragium tribus oporteret 
ire, inftrumentum ruſticum omne in forum attulit, 
& adduxit filiam validam, atque (ut ait Piſo) bene 
ie facta, graves 
© lipones, vomeres ponderoſos, boves ſaturos. Poſtea 
« dixit: Veneficia mea, Quirites, hæc ſunt: nec poſ- 
© {um vobis oſtendere, aut in forum adducere wa aan 
© tiones meas, vigiliaſque, & ſudores. Omnium ſen- 
© tentiis abſolutus itaque eſt. - - - Caius Furius Crefinus 
© having recovered his liberty, as much envyed be- 
© "cauſe he reaped far more plentiful crops from a ſmall 
« field than his neighbours did from very large ones, and 
© it aas given out that he attrafted other peoples corn 
« to himſelf by charms. Being therefore ſummoned to ap- 
« pear by the AEdile Spurius Albinus, and doubting the 
« iſſue of the trial, when the wotes of the tribes were 
© to be called, he produced all his inflruments of huſband- 
« xy in the Forum, and brought his daughter there in a 
« vigorous ſtate of health, and (as Piſo ſays) well fed 
* and cloathed, likewiſe his iron-tools extremely well fa- 
* ſhioned, his heavy ſpades, his ponderous plough-ſhares, 
* and his oxen in good caſe. Afterwards addreſſing 
* himſelf to the people, theſe, ſaid he, are the charms 1 
© make uſe of ; nor can I further produce and ſhew you 
ry ſweats, my waking nights, and my toilſome days. 


Don this he wwas acquitted by the unanimous conſent 


( 8 J. Vincen- 
tius Gravina, 
in Specimine 

iſci Juris, pag. 
ag) cn Sag 
rum, Editionis 
Romane » 1696, 
in 1210, 


© of the people.” He doth not mention the time when 
this happened ; but in general we may gueſs at it, 
becauſe it is very well known that Spurius Albinus 
here mentioned was Conſul in the year of Rome 568. 
Take notice, by the by, that the antient Romans 
were ſo fully perſuaded that ſome Magic charms 
could remove the fruits of the earth from one place to 
another, that the laws of the twelve tables eſtabliſhed 
a great puniſhment againſt thoſe pretended enchanters. 
Mr Gravina, who to his polite literature has added 
the knowledge of the law, very juſtly laughs at this 
childiſh error. Sequitur, /ays be (5), frugum in- 
* cantatio z cum enim veteres illi omnium bonarum 


« artium & diſciplinarum rudes putarent fruges car- 
2 2 | 


Obſerve that whilſt this Henry Uſher was only Archdeacon of Dublin, be was twice 
deputed to Queen Elizabeth, firſt on an affair relating to St Patrick's Church (6), and 


1. Let them diſ- 
charge themſelves of their wives, and the brawls of 
a family. 2. Let them ſpend leſs time in combing 


_ afterwards 


© minibus magicis yel averti poſſe vel traduci (ut enim 
„ 'Tibullus ait, 


Carmen vicinis fruges traducit ab agris.) + 


© ideo Decemviri pro ſua puerili ac ridicula ſuperſti- 
* tione ſanxerunt, ut qui fruges excantaſit, ſive Car- 
* minibus magicis creſcere prohibuerit, aut ſegetem 
« alienam pellexerit, Cereri facer efler. - - - Next fol- 
© lows the incantation of corn. The Antients, being very 


© ignorant of the Arts and Sciences, imagined that corn 


* might be either blaſted or tranſported from one place 
to another by magical charms (for as Tibullus ſays, 


Zy charms the corn is from the neighb'ring fields 
Mo d and tranſplanted.) .... . | 


« for this reaſon it was that the Decemvirs in their 
childiſb and ridiculous ſuperflition made a law, that 
© avhoſeever ſhould enchant the corn, that is, hinder it 
* from growing by magical charms, or remove it from 


* his neighbour's field into his own, ſhould be devoted to 


Ceres. | 
The reflexions which I deſign to make on Garaſſe's 
words will not concern his calumnies or comical hy- 
perboles ; I leave them to himſelf, and fix only on 
that which may in general confirm the maxim or prin- 
ciple of the wife of Henry Uſher, Primate of Ireland. 
That woman ſuppoſed that an author who had chil- 
dren was not able to hold up againſt a Monk. This 
maxim indeed appears ſomewhat probable in theory, 
but is falſe in practice; for it is eaſy to prove by nu- 
merous examples, that ſeveral perſons who have been 
clogged with the cares of a family have been very 
great authors, whether we conſider the quality or the 


quantity of their productions. If Garaſſe had writ 


judiciouſſy, he would not have brought into play, 


Peter du Moulin and Daniel Chamier, two miniſters 


who were very fit examples to overthrow what he de- 


Wur Tarn fin 
gle men ſtudy 
better and write 
more good boo 
than married 
men. 


ſigned to eſtabliſh . They were both married and had 


children, and yet they wrote a great many good 
books, and gloriouſly diſputed viva voce, and in 


their writings, with the beſt controverſiſts of the Ro- 


miſh party. 'The examples of ſeveral other miniſters 
might be added to theſe two. It may in general be 
affirmed that the maxim of the Primate's wife is ſo of- 
ten contradicted and refuted by experience, that it 
ought by no means to paſs into a rule. For whatever 
is liable to ſo many exceptions doth not deſerve that 


name, and whoever would draw up a rule or apho- 


this limitation, al/ other things being equal, an author 
diſengaged from all domeſtic affairs will exceed one clog- 
ged with a wife and children. But who can ſuppoſe this 
equality, or where is it to be found ? Compare an un- 
married and a married writer together as long as you 
pleaſe, and if you find that the one hath not leſs wit, 
judgment or memory than the other, you will yet per- 


ceive that they are not perfectly alike in other par- 
ticulars. 'The married man may prove more ſtudious 


and robuſt, and the make up for the diſtractions 
occaſioned by a thouſand petty domeſtic cares. He 
applies himſelf to ſtudy with more ardor after he hath 
diſpatched the affairs of his family; the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution and head allow him to ſtudy till mid- 
night, and by that means to retrieve the loſt hours of 
the day. He is obliged to go abroad twice or thrice 
in the morning, and as often in the afternoon, but he 
returns to his ſtudy as ſoon as he can, and ſtudies with 
the greater ardency, becauſe he knows that he hath 
been and ſhall be interrupted. Four or five hours of 
ſuch a cloſe ſtudy are very well worth ſeven or eight 
of the common languid and lifeleſs labours of thoſe 
people, who have abundance of leiſure. They ſtudy 
at their eaſe, without hurrying or fatiguing them- 
ſelves, and reſt from time ta time; nor are they ſo 
ſollicitous to avoid the idle ſpending of ſome hours : 
beſides, if they did not reſt themſelves, their way of 
going on may aptly be compared to that of a meſ- 
enger, who without ever halting continually moves 
on his dull pace, but doth not reach the inn where 
he puts up at night ſooner than he, who after fre- 
quently ſtopping, mends his pace and ſets up 2 2 


riſm upon ſuch a point, muſt neceſſarily make uſe of 


1) He 
Simon, 
cedicat 
nomac] 
ſtrorun 
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after wards for the foundation-of the univerſity of Dublin. In both theſe commiſſions h& 
(e) Taken from the life of Fames Uſher, in Callectione Batefiana, pag. 735+ 


perſons buried in obſcurity had become very learned, 
if they had: lived without a wife, miſtreſs, children, 
law-ſuits, &c. | 

Obſerve that the Monks have not ſo much leiſure as 
is imagined z the choir and breviary robs the ſtudious 
of a great deal of time ; and if any of them diſtin- (6) Francis de 
guiſhes himſelf by learning or piety, he is loaded with Fontaine, (it is 8 
confeſſions, He cannot exempt himſelf from the dire- #2itiovs name 
tion of conſciences, which frequently draws him from which the Feſuit 
his ſtudy ; he is obliged to give audience to a thouſand 3 —_ 
deyout women, whole ſcruples often are very ridiculous — 7 420 
and very odd. Bellarmin had not ſo much time as the preacher to the 
Archbiſhop of Armagh's lady imagined. I find in a bing, Reſponſe 266d 
tract publiſhed in the year 1625, that Cardinal aux Demandes Mn 
© Belarmin, of pious memory, frequently ſaid to the | ys ca tak wi 
© moſt illuſtrious Cardinal de la Roche-foucault, Mon- Hiergrchie a 
* fignore veramente ci ſono troppo Chriſtiani al mondo. I Egliſe, & la 
I aſſure you that I am crowded with people and vi- juſte Defenſe 
* ſits ; and muſt own that I think there are too many 4 rage vs y 
* Chriſtians in the world (6) 2 . 9 


The latter is a lively image of the ſtudies of an active 
author, whoſe domeſtic cares frequently divert him 
from them. TT, | | 

Though ſome authors, who are free from avoca- 
tions of this nature, ſtudy very hard, you will find 
on the other fide that they want the natural endow- 
ments which others have, their frail conſtitution for- 
cing them to ſtop. They find themſelves exhauſted, 
and are neceſſitated to keep from their ſtudies till a 
long repoſe hath recruited their loſt ſpirits. If they 
do not lie under this inconveniency, there are others 
which fall in their way, perhaps the want of books. 
A thouſand real obſtacles may be ſuppoſed which 
break in upon the equality, and compenſate the diſ- 
advantage of interruptions : wherefore Garaſſe and 
Henry Uſher's wife advanced a very uncertain maxim. 
It is nevertheleſs true, that it may be ſaid of ſome 
authors, that they would have made a greater figure if 
they had lived ſingle, or that they would not have pub- 
liſhed ſo many excellent books, if they had been embarraſ- 
ſed with a family. We may alſo aſſert, that ſeveral 


USHER (Jams), nephew to the former, and Archbiſhop of Armagh, was one 
of the moſt illuſtrious prelates of the XVIIth century, as well with regard to his great 
piety and other virtues, as his profound learning. He was born at Dublin on the fourth 
of January 1580, and was taught to read by two aunts, though they were born blind : 
this is very particular. He made ſuch an expeditious progreſs in the ſciences, that at the 
age of eighteen he was able to diſpute with a famous Jeſuit, who, like a Goliath, challenged 
the Proteſtants [4]. He was ordained prieſt in the year 1601, though under the age 
preſcribed by the canons. He was choſen Divinity Profeſſor at Dublin about the year 

1607, and exerciſed that employment for the ſpace of thirteen years. He choſe 
Bellarmin's controverſies for the ſubject of his lectures. He was conſecrated Biſhop of (% Tat from 
Meath in the year 1620, and Archbiſhop of Armagh in 1624 (a). He very vigorouſly 1 +, in Cal? 
oppoſed the deſign of the Lord Falkland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to permit the fam 
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© Divinity, tho' he has not as yet finiſhed his Philo- 

© ſophical ſtudies, nor was arrived at the age of a man, 

Or. When he was grown up, the ſame Feſuit de- 

* clared him to be the moſt learned of all the Proteſtants, 

© ewhich was truly a high and uncommon teſtimony from | ** 4 
* the mouth of ſuch an adverſary.” Pray obſerve the 5 
et cetera at the end of the citation out of the Jeſuit's 

Preface, and do not imagine that ſome words were 

omitted becauſe they were foreign to the ſubject; for 

they were only ſuppreſſed becauſe they are inconſiſtent 

with what was ſaid juſt before. The whole paſſage 


[ 4] At the age of eighteen he abas able to diſpute with 

a famous Feſuit . . . . . who challenged the Proteflants.] 

This Jeſuit was the ſame Henry-Fitz Simon, whom I 

have cited in the preceding article. He was kept pri- 

ſoner in the caſtle of Dublin, but his confinement did 

not hinder his challenging all the Proteſtant Clergy to 

_ diſpute with him, and his fiercely engaging to main- 

tain what they took for the weakeſt part of the Romiſh 
religion, and to attack what they thought the ſtrongeſt 

1) Henr. Fitz, part of the Proteſtant doctrine, Donec ego, faith he (i), 
Simon, Epiſt. cauſe bonitate ſuffultus, defendere quicquid inter nos in- 


_ * n- firmiſſimum, vel impugnare quicquid inter ipſos tutifſi- of Fitz Simon runs thus: Sed neque in pecula eminen- = 
Raney mw mum reputant, in me reciperem. James Uſher, whilſt tem videre, neque in caſtris, clauſtriſque Stentoria ut ag- 


yet beardleſs, had the courage to enter the liſts with no/eunt voce provecantem, exaudire woluerunt. Prodiit 


this old experienced ſtager, and we are aſſured. that 
he vanquiſhed him. Cum Henrico Simonido Jeſuita, 
_ © poſcente ſibi dari adverſarios in caſtro Dublinenſi de 
* arce cauſæ ſuz (ſcil. Antichriſto) ſepius ita conflixit, 
imberbis juvenis cum veterano milite, ut & prova- 
cationis eum ſuæ pœniteret, & ſatis antagoniſtarum 
in uno hoc octodenario tyrone experiretur. Ipſum 
audite Jeſuitam in præfatione libri ſui quem de 
Eritannomachia miniſtrorum placuit inſcribere. Pro- 


quidem ſemel in ſumma vocis vultuſque trepidatione, octo- 
denarius præcocis ſapientiæ (non tamen male, ut videba- 
tur indolis) juvenis, neſcio an auræ popularis cupidior, 
altem de abſtruſiſſimis rebus Theologicis cum adbuc pholhſo- 
phica ſtudia non eſſet emenſus, nec Ephebis egreſſus, diſpu- 
tandi auidus. Hunc autem juſſi ſuorum calculos adferre, 
quibus pugil ſeu agoniſia idaneus renunciaretur, & vel 
cum ipſo diſputationem me initurum. Sed ſicut ipſi eum 
minime tanto honore dignati ſunt, ita me viciſſim ſua 


deinceps preſentia dignatus ipſe non fuit (3). The Jeſuit (3) Fitz Simon, 
aſſures us that he aſked this ſcholar, who trembling in Præfat. Bri- 
came to diſpute with him, Are you authorized by your cannom. Pag. Ihe | / 


diit quidem ſemel, ( inquit) octodenarius prœcocis ſapien- 
liz juvenis, de abſtruſiſſimis rebus Theologicis, cum ad- 
hue Philoſophica ſtudia non efſet emenſus, nec ephebis 


* egreſſus, diſputandi avidus, &c. Quem poſtea cum 
adoleverat Acatholicorum doctiſſimum idem ille pro- 
nunciabat, amplum ſane & in ſolitum ex 1d genus ad- 
verſarii ore teſtimonium (2). - - - When the Feſuit 
Henry-Fitz Simon demanded that his adverſaries ſhould 
meet him in the caſtle of Dublin, this Beardleſi youth 
entring the liſts with an old champion, had ſeveral diſ- 
putes with him touching the main point of his cauſe, 
viz. Antichriſt. The Feſuit was ſo handled that he 
heartily repented his challenge, and found antagoniſts 
enough in this one youth, who was only eighteen years of 
age. Hear what he himſelf owns in the Preface to his 
book which he has thought fit to intitule, de Britanno- 
machia Miniſtrorum. Once, indeed, /ays he, there 
came forth a youth, not above eighteen years old, 
but of a forward underſtanding, who ſhewed a great 
| 2 to diſpute upon the moſt abſtruſe points of 
| 2 ; 
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fuptriors ? and that he offered, if he was, to enter the 
liſts with him; but the young man not being honoured 
with any ſuch commiſſion could produce no credentials, 
and never came again. Nevertheleis it is aſſured in 
the life of Uſher, which 1 have already cited, that he 
frequently diſputed with this Jeſuit, and got the better 
of him. We read in another life of this Archbiſhop, 
that he engaged in this diſputation with the conſent of 
the whole univerſity, and that at the ſecond conference 
he overthrew and ſo filenced his antagoniſt, that, after 
that time, he never was bold enough to engage again, 
tho' provoked to it: Communi Academiæ conſenſu pla- 
cuit Uſſerium, qui tum non niſi Artium Baccalaureus 18 
aut 19 ætatis annum agebat, cum ipſo committere qui 
utut 4 initio ab antagoniſta ſuo fere pro puero ac deſpectui 
haberetur, poſt unum tamen allerumgue colloquium adeo 
pre fidentiam ejus perdomuit, ut ad incitas ſe, certe ad ſi- 
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paſſage of the which they all ſigned. It imported, that conſidering 


perdomuit, ut ad omnes ditionis ſuz Epiſcopos convocavit, qui ejuſ- 
; 3 
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0) Frm 1 Papiſts the public exerciſe of their religion [B], provided they would pay the neceflary 
in he 4 — of 
Uſer's derer returned to Ireland, being hindred by the civil wars, which reduced him to a melanchol 


: | * 
life written by condition. He died at Rygate in Surrey on the twenty-firſt of March 16353. His wife, 
Mr Parr, has 


Mr Parr, has the daughter of Luke Challoner, Doctor of Divinity, died eighteen months before him, 
Another life of having been married to him the ſpace of forty years; he had one daughter who was 


Uſher came out 


8 married to Timothy Tyrrel Eſq; Governor of Cardiff in Wales. This article would 


may ſee in the have been much longer, and would have contained more particulars concerning the merit 
Nouvelles de la 


Republique des and the works of this great man, if I had not known that there is in Moreri, and yet 


Lettres, for Ja. more at large in the ſecond volume of the Bibliotheque Univerſelle (b), a good abridgment 


nury 270% of his life, 


Jntium redadum mox agnoſteret, nec ulterius confligere, © nuens quam gravis ira Dei ob talem animorum pro- 
(4) Ada Fru- 7 provecatus quidem auderet (4). Either the Jeſuit's © penſionem ei genti impenderet. Unde tandem effe- 


dit. Lipf. 1687, relation, or that of the author of Uſher's life muſt of Kum eſt ut ad alia confilia deflecterent 5). - = We (5) Batef. Vita 


moſt reverend Primate, eafily perceiving how fatal ſuch a Uſſerii, ubi fv- 
thing would be to Ireland, aſſembled all his Suffragans, bra, pag. 74%, 


pag. 115, in the neceſſity contain ſome falſities. 


Extra of B He oppoſed the deſign of the Lord Falkland . . . . 
Uſer's Lift, 5 wth the Papiſts the public exerciſe of their religion. ] 
Twritten by My Th ſi . h li f 
Parr, Nate that The Lord Falkland propoſed this to the parliament o 

Saldenus de Li- Ireland in the year 1626. Archbiſhop Uſher, who 


bris, paz. 363, knew how fatal this would be to Ireland, aſſembled all 
relying, as T1 
think, upon this 


aubo, with an unanimons conſent, drew up and ſgned a 
remonſtrance, wherein they declared how impious it 
would be to grant an indulgence of that nature, in words 
to the following purpoſe. That whereas the religion of 
the Papiſts was ſuperſtitious and idolatrous, their faith 
erroneous and heretical, and their Church in both re- 
ſpefts guilty of apoftacy, it would be a great fin to in- 
dulge them in the free exerciſe of their religion, and in 
the free profeſſion of their faith and dbctrine; both be- 
cauſe ſuch a thing would ( as they ſaid) involve us in 
the guilt of all the ſuperſtitions, idolatries, hereſies, and, 
in one word, abominations of Popery ; nay, what is more, 
make us acceſſary to the ruin of all ſuch as ſhould periſp 
in the flood of that apoflacy, and likewiſe becauſe to do 
this for the ſake of money would be in effe ſetting reli- 
novum provoca- © modi indulgentiz impietatem, ſubſcriptis nominibus, gion to ſale, and even ' betraying for hire the fouls 
tus conflictum, * unanimi conſenſu in hanc fere ſententiam teſtati ſunt. * avhich our Saviour F ESUS CHRIST has been 
declinavit, 2 Yi Quod quum Papiſtarum religio ſuperſtitioſa eſſet ac * pleaſed to redeem with his precious blood, Wherefore 


the Biſhops of his province, and drew up a declaration, 


Acta Erudito- the falſity of the doctrine and worſhip of the Papiſts, 
rum, does ſo far it would be a great fin to permit the exerciſe of ſuch 
exaggerate the a religion. The writing which they ſigned was read 
2 "> oe in the pulpit, and put a ſtop to the toleration which 
Fir bimfelf „e the Lord Lieutenant deſigned to procure. All this 
that be was is related in ſtronger terms, and more particularly, in 
nonpluſſed, Fa- this Latin paſſage: © Reverendiſſimus Primas facile 


— — * « perſpiciens ea res quam fatalis Hiberniz futura eſſet, 
præ fiden 
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non tantum, fed « jidololatrica, fides erronea ac hæretica, Eccleſia utri- * they prayed the GOD of truth, that he avould endow 
& ad IxopNev e uſque reſpectu Apoſtatica, liberum iis religionis ſuz * all fuch as were in power wwith @ zeal for the glory of 
3pſe confeſſus fit, * exercitium liberamque fidei ſuæ ac doctrinæ profeſl- * GOD and the propagation of religion, and that he 
| ſionem indulgere grave peccatum foret ; tum quod * would fortify them againſt all Popery, ſuperſtition and 
© hac ratione omnium Papiſmi ſuperſtitionum, idolola- © 7dolatry, inſpiring them with zeal and reſolution. There 
«© triarum, hæreſium, ac uno verbo abominationum avere tavelve Biſhops who ſubſcribed this remonſtrance, 
© ejus omnium, quin & perditionis omnium, quot- which Downham, Biſhop of Londonderry, when fome 
quot in illius apoſtaſiæ diluvio perirent, culpa & reatu * time after he preached before the Lord Falkland, and the 
© nos (aiunt) involveret, tum vero etiam quoniam hoc Council, took occaſion to read in the middle of his ſermon : 
« facere pecuniæ gratia nil aliud foret quam religionem * may, the reuerend Archbiſhop himſelf did, the next Lord s- 
« yzxnum exponere, imo & animas pretio prodere quas day, preaching before the ſame perſons, approve of the re- 
© ſalvator noſter Jeſus Chriſtus precioſo ſuo ſanguine re- monſtrances, infinuating at the ſame time that the dread- 
dimere non dubitavit. Deum propterea veritatis com- ful vengeance of GO D threatened that nation for en- 
% 
< zelo Dei gloriæ & veræ religionis propagandz ſtudio © other re ſolutions were taken.” It is obſervable that 
< imbuere & contra Papiſmum, Superſtitionem, ac Archbiſhop Uſher and his dioceſans acted according to 
Idololatriam omnem fortes eos reddere, zelo affectos, the moſt rigid principles of the enemies to Toleration ; 
& animo quam maxime obfirmatos. Epiſcopi duo- for they did not, like moderate men of that party, 
decim omnino erant qui huic proteſtationi ſubſcripſe- ground their declaration on political reaſons, but only 
< runt ; quam Downhamus Derrienſis Epiſcopus, cum on the nature of worſhip in the Romiſh communion, 
< poſtea coram Falklandio & concilio prædicaret, me- 
dia concione publice recitavit; quin & Reverendiſ- ſpirit, the ſole reaſon urged by the very favourers 
« ſimus Primas eandem proximo die Dominico coram Toleration for not tolerating the Papiſts. 5 
* ciſdem inter concionandum comprobavit; una in- 


(-) Har, v. ISS ON, in Latin Ucio, or Uxo (a), a ſmall town in Auvergne a league diſtant 


Galler, g. from the river Allier (b), and fix leagues from Clermont, formerly depended on the 
588. county of Brive (c). The caſtle of Uſſon is very ſtrong by reaſon of its ſituation on a high 


(3) Baudrand rock naturally cut into round pillars (d). Nothing hath made this place ſo famous as the 


ſums for the ſubſiſtence of the forces. He went to England in the year 1640, and never 


precantes, ut vellet omnes, qui cum imperio erant, * tertaining ſuch @ deſign 3 whence it came to paſs that 


without ſo much as ever mentioning it's 8 | 


(e) Valeſ. ubi 


ſupra. 


Geograph. Tom, long reſidence of Margaret de Valois wife of Henry IV. She lived there ſeveral years, (% con, . 


i), peg. 363. not in order to do penance for her paſt leudneſs [A], but to plunge her ſelf deeper and Par ; Hou 
| deeper 


(2) In the re- [A] For her paſt leudneſs.] I have elſewhere (1) to be taken down, and carrying them off in their 
mark [PD], of mentioned ſome part of her leud practices, taken from © coaches, buried them with their own hands in 
the thire arvcle a book which introduces Henry IV, relating the ill * St Martin's chapel under Montmartre: and this 

conduct of his wife. The reſt of the narrative runs death of la Molle drew ſhowers of tears from his 
(2) Divorce Sa- thus: (2) Time . . . . provided her with ſeveral « miſtreſs, who ſighed and ſung her paſſionate grief 


n 
tyrique, pag. m. * ſervants ; la Molle, one of them, had cauſe to re- for him under the name of Sts notwith- 


191. « pent it, for under pretence of being concerned in a * ſtanding the frequent and nocturnal conſolations of 


*. conſpiracy with which the Marſhals de Montmo- Saint Luc, who afterwards came often incognito and 


«- rency and de Coſſéè were charged, he left his head * diſguiſed to Nerac, till Buſly made her forget the loſs, 
at St Jean en Greve, in company with that of which has been made up to her, tho 


ing, my good wife, and Madam de 


e was Te- (z) Add this te 
Coconas, where they did not grow muſty, nor were ported to be more valiant and ſtout amongſt the men the examples, 


long expoſed to public view); for the night follow- than amongſt the women (3), by reaſon of a ſort of ee _ 
| Nevers, her *© cholic, which generally ſeized him at midnight. ; 


in 
Bl 


of the article 


* companion, Coconas's faithful miſtreſs, cauſed them * She being diſguſted, excited her appetite with variety HENRY I. 
= 6 


of 


(4) D 
tyriqu 


f, ubl 


lon, Ri- 
France, 


1 Pag. 


d this to 


amples, 


above, in 
nark [B þ 


article 


RY IV. 


« which they remained very good 


tyrique, P: 194. 


(5) Citat. (76), 
of the third ar- 


(6) Divorce Sat, 


to the moon. . . . To her former lovers ſucceeded - 
at ſeveral times, (for their great number will excuſe 
* my miſplacing them) that good fellow the Viſcount 
de Turenne, whom like the reſt ſhe ſoon diſmiſſed, 
« finding him diſproportionate in ſome part or other : 


© ſhe compared him to empty clouds which have no- 
thing but a bare ſuperficial appearance. The me- 


« Jancholy lover being in deſpair, after a farewel, ac- 
© companied with many tears, was going to ruin him- 


A ſelf in ſome diſtant region, if I, who knew the ſe- 


© cret, and for the good of the churches, pretended 
* ignorance of it, had not expreſsly enjoined my 
« chaſte wife to recal him: which ſhe did very much 
« apainſt her will, proudly wiſhing that ſome block- 
© head might break his neck on her account. But 
« theſe fools are grown ſcarce ſince they are laughed 


at; for to eat one's hat-feather in a rage, like la 


© Bole, and to throw an ink-bottle in a paſſion at 


© the ladies eyes, as Clermont d' Amboiſe did, are 
« filly frenzies and jealouſies, which were but too com- 


© mon amongſt us, and which I knew and clearly 
« ſaw, conſenting to my own diſhonour, and giving 
them, by my patience, the courage and opportunity 
© of offending. She knows it very well, as do ſeveral 
© of you who have aſſiſted her in her diverſions; nor 
« was I ſo blind in an affair ſo apparent as not to per- 
< ceive, as well as others, that Clermont frequently kiſ- 
© ſed her in her petticoat only, at her chamber-door, 
© when in the evening I either by playing or walking in 
© the hall with my nobility, gave him an opportunity 


© to get into her bed... (4) Her beauty drew to me 


* crouds of gentlemen, and her good nature retained 
© them : nor was there any well-born ſpark or hand- 


© ſome fellow, who once in his life had not been an 


© humble ſervant to the Queen of Navarre, who never 
denied any, but like the poors box, received the of- 


© ferings of all comers. Add to this the paſſage 
cited from the ſame book in the article of this 


Queen (5)- . | 
[3] To plunge herſelf deeper and deeper in her impurities. ] 
The paſlages juſt cited or pointed at, carry our Mar- 
aret no farther than Auvergne. Let us go on and 
ear the author who introduces Henry IV ſpeaking. 
« (6) The King her brother hearing of her flight. 
« faidaloud in preſence of all thoſe who then ſaw him 
© at dinner, the Gaſcoon ſparks being inſufficient to 


ſatiate the Queen of Navarre, ſhe is gone in queſt 


of the mule-drivers and tinkers of Auvergne 


This profligate woman being arrived at Carlat, where 


© ſhe long continued, not only without canopy or bed 


of ſtate, but even without a ſufficient number of 


* ſhifts for every day, began to caſt her eyes about, 
© and to conſider to which of her domeſtics ſhe ſhould 
« proſtitute her honour ; and not to be idle, ſhe pitched 
upon her cook, being tired with waiting for Duras, 


tho' her confident fearing ſhe might deprive her of 
her own lover, continually inculcated the conſtancy 
and merit of the abſent gentleman. But her inſatiate 
deſire, like the ravenous appetite of a blood-hound, 
which enfeebles one that is not continually ſatisfied, 
could not bear this delay, nor that of Saint Vincent, 
who was gone home to avoid expences, ſhe took up 
with the wretched Anbiac, as being the beſt tricked 
up of all her domeſtics, whom ſhe raiſed from her 
ſtables to her chamber, and cauſed him to ride her, 
till her belly became plump and ſwelled like a foot- 
© ball, and, in due time, diſgorged a boy, by the 
© help of a Midwife, whom this ſpark's mother, out 
< of pure love te her ſon, brought thither, and by the 
< afliftance of du May, the Phyheian, who, befides the 
* exerciſe of his profeſſion in curing her of an impoſt- 
© hume in, her backſide, ſerved her alſo in conveying 


a 6a a a K «a a a © «a 


whom ſhe had ſent to the King of Spain for money, 


ender 


of ſauces, and took up with Mr de Mayenne, a this young prince Lyſander, wretchedly ſwaddled, to 
« jolly bulky fellow, as voluptuous as herſelf ; after bis nurſe in the neighbouring village of Eſcoubiac: 

friends on all occa- this was done ſo ſoon after his birth, that the cold 
« fions, tho not without a quarrel, which laſted for *© he endured by the way utterly prevented his ever 
« ſome time on account of a letter written to 
Mrs Vitry, in which he promiſed to prefer the ſun him of the love and care of his own mother, 


hearing or ſpeaking: theſe imperfections deprived 


* who forgetting the pleaſure of the conception, for a 
* long time ſuffered him to keep geeſe in Gaſcogne, 
* where Mrs d' Aubiac, his grandmother, (as long as 
* ſhe lived) kept him from ſtarving, and after her, 
Geſilax de Firmagon, her ſon-in-law, who at pre- 
ſent ſhews this pledge of the crown, as a great rarity 
to all thoſe who come to ſee him at Birac, where he 
keeps him for a penſion of two hundred crowns, 
* which Goute Raquette has for ſome time been em- 
* ployed to go to Uſſon and Paris in queſt o. 
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deeper in het impurities [B]. Notwithſtanding which ſhe hath met with ſome pategyriſts, 
who compared this caftle, confidered as the place of her refidence, to the mountain 
where Jesus Cnr1sT was transfigured. To the end that ber conſolation might be per felt 
{aith one of them (e), ſhe deſired to ſee the court of Henry the Great... and to leave _— 
her dear Uſſon, s bad kept ber for the ſpace of twenty years, during which — — 6. " 


$27 


(e) Hilarion de 
3 Coſte, Elog. des 
Dames illuſtres, 


(7) NR a ſorry groom, red haired, and more (7) Ibid, pag. 
ſ1 


than a trout, when he conſulted his 200, 


* glaſs, could never have promiſed himſelf to be 
* one day found in bed with a daughter of France, as 


on this noble adventure by a too early good mor- 
row to the Queen according to her cuſtom, which 
officious compliment ſhe yet paid for with the death 
of her huſband, whom this virtuous Princeſs, per- 
fectly acquainted with the potions of her mother's 
country, cauſed to be poiſoned in hopes that being 
delivered from this obſtacle, and aſſiſted by the ſol - 
« diers whom Romes, d'Aubiac's couſin, had raiſed 


a 
o 
. 


nin Gaſcogne, ſhe ſhould make her ſelf abſolute 


* miſtreſs of the place, and ungratefully wreſt it out 
* of their hands who had generouſly received and pro- 
© tected her. . . (9). The guard being re-inforced, 
and her Gaſcogne auxiharies diſcovered, ſhe was fa- 
* miliarly adviſed to leave that place, and take ano- 
ther lodging: which (being throughly terrified) ſhe 
* did at that inſtant, departing with the ſame preci- 
s pitancy and confuſion, with which ſhe came thither, 

and after travelling ſome days ſhe reached Ivoi, the 
© palace of the Queen, her mother; where ſhe was 

ſcarce arrived, but by the King's command ſhe was, 


* with her paramour, who was found meanly hid 


under ſeveral ordures without either beard or hair, 
his miſtreſs having ſo diſguiſed him with her own 
ſciſſars in order to fave him.. . Canillac . . . . (10) 
preferring a paltry pleaſure to the faith which he 
owed to his maſter, danced after the pipe, and ſuf- 


£ 
* 
o 
o 
o 
o 
* 


of his priſoner, and forgetting his duty, as well as 
quitting all pretenſions to the making of his fortune, 
he became enamoured of the Queen, and ſo very 
jealous that he ſacrificed poor Aubiac to his ſuſpi- 


he was at Carlat, by Madam de Marie (8), who hit (8) The author 


means the ſame 
keeper of the 
caſtle, whom he 
calls Marze, 


pag. 197. 


9) Divorce IN 
tyrique, page 
201, 20% 


* by the Marquis de Canillac, beſieged, and taken 


(fo) Ibid, £2gs 
203. | 


fered himſelf to be carried away by the artifices 


cions, cauſing his indictment to be drawn up by 


6 
c 
o 
* Lugoly, and afterwards had him hanged at Aigue- 
« perſe, at which time, inſtead of conſidering his ſal- 
vation, and the ſtate of his ſoul, he kiſſed a blue 
velvet muff which he had yet remaining of the be- 
* nefaftions of his lady . . . . Canillac having rather 
executed his 3 than my vengeance on this 
6 2 33 to caſt glances at her, and the 
0 to grow extraordinary care- 
« ful of his dreſs, — that in a litt time, 
* from as great a ſloven as my ſelf, he was as nicely 
« ſet out as an amorous country beau: but at length 
« what did his dreſs avail him? His inconſtant fait 
one, whoſe levity he propoſed to keep under lock 
and key, encloſed within the im ble fortreſs 
« of Uſſon, would become miſtreſs, and indulge her 
« appetite to the higheſt with its uſual variety : to 
compaſs this, knowing by experience the power of 
« yoluptuous deſires, ſhe feigns- to return love fot 
© love; and yields to the importunity of feveral ad- 
« dreſſes, after which the ſo wrought on, and in- 
* fluenced, her guardian, that at laſt by her artificial 
« careſſes the obtained her liberty, by endearing pro- 
« miſes that the favours which hitherto ſhe ſeemed 
to grant but ſparingly, and by force, ſhould be 
+ prodigally beſtowed out of choice, when flie came 
| 8 © to 


(1 1) Ibid, Pag. 
205. 
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rendered that ſtrong caſtle of Auvergne a Tabor by ber devotion, @ Libanus by her ſolitude, an 
Olympus by ber exerciſes, 4 Parnaſſus by ber Muſes, and a Caucaſus on account of ber 


affliffions. It would have ſavoured much leſs of calumny to have compared that place 
with the iſland of Caprea, Tiberius's retirement, than it ſavours of flattery to compare 
it to a place of deyotion, and a Holy Temple of God, as another panegyriſt does [CJ If 
this lady's leudneſs were only mentioned in the Divorce Satyrique, or in ſome other libel, 


© to be free and abſolute miſtreſs of Uſſon. She de- 
© Juded her ſpark in that manner; for the garriſon 
© had ſcarce voided the place, before ſhe filled it with 
her own creatures, whilſt the eaſy Marquis retired 
to St Cirque to gather his apples; and ſhe proved 
* ſo ungrateful to this ſervant of her's, that ſhe could 


„not endure even the bare naming of him: being 
heartened by ſeveral men ſent to her from Orleans, 


and who ſoon after were like to treat her according 
to her wiſhes, ſhe then reſolved to follow her own 
will, and eſtabliſh an empire of pleaſure within this 
rock, where ſecurely encloſed by three walls, and 
all the great gates being walled up, Gop, and all 
France know what delicious games were played and 
practiſed there for the ſpace of twenty years. Are- 
tin's Nanna and his holy woman are nothing to it. 
It is indeed true that inſtead of the gallants, who 


for want of better to make uſe of her domeſtics, 
Secretaries, Muſicians, and mongrels of the nobility, 
whom ſhe drew to her by preſents, whoſe families 
and names unknown to their very neighbours, are 
unworthy of my remembrance, except only the fa- 
mous Pominy, the ſon of a Tinker in Auvergne, 
who being taken from the cathedral church, where 


iſhed from his equals by a fine voice, was pre- 
ferred to this Queen's Muſic, and at laſt from the 


at Uſſon, were raiſed ſo high, that. ſhe might ſee 
to crawl on all four in ſearch of him, as ſhe was 
It was he whom ſhe often groped for behind the 


too eager queſt of him that ſhe frequently hurt 


| © her face, by running it againſt the walls and 


(12) Ibid. fag. 
210, & ſeq, 


© doors.” 


I omit whatever concerns the amours which the au- 


thor pretends (12) ſhe was engaged in at Paris, after 
ſhe left Uſſon. But it will not be improper to ſee 


here a paſſage of Hilarion de Coſte, which, as to ſe- 


veral facts, may ſerve for a confirmation of the nar- 


rative we find in the Divorce Satirique. 


dhe left 
Agen in the habit of a plain citizen's wife, riding 


on horſeback behind Lignerac, on whom ſhe be- 


«* ſtowed the name of Knight of the Fine Flower, and 
« fled the whole night, enduring a fatigue which tried 
her courage at the peril of her health. De Marſes 
E came to meet her on the frontiers, accompanied 
with one hundred gentlemen, and lodging her at 
his manſion-houſe of Carlat, returned to Agen in 
order to ſecure her jewels, and the ſcattered remains 
of her retinue : and after the expiration of eighteen 
months, his death occaſioned her leaving that place, 
and taking up her ſtation at Yboi, a palace belong- 
ing to the Queen, her mother, where ſhe was ar- 
« reſted. The thunder of the King's rage, threatning 
her every where, ſpared the ſacred lilies, which ſur- 
© rounded her head, but put one of her ſervants to 
an ignominious death at Aigueperſe. The Marquis 
de Canillac conveyed her to, and impriſoned her at, 
< Uſfon ; but ſoon after this nobly deſcended Lord be- 
*' came the captive of his priſoner : he thought he 
had triumphed over her, and the bare fight of her 
© hands, whiter than ivory, vanquiſhed him; after 
© which he lived on nothing elſe but the favour of 
< the victorious eyes of his charming captive. But 
* the King's threats, the fear of death, the apprehen- 
ſion of deſtroying his fortune, and of the ruin of 
© his houſe, made deeper impreſſions in his mind than 
any other conſideration, and forced him to uſe rigo- 
* rous and ſevere commands againſt her. The pro- 
« tection of Gop, her own prudence and addreſs, to- 
< gether with the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance of the Duke of 
© Guiſe, ſo happily ſnatched her from the ſhadows 
I 


&. 


formerly uſed to ſweeten her life, ſhe was obliged 


he was one of the ſinging boys, and being diſtin- 


chapel to the chamber, and from the chamber to 
the cloſet, becoming her Secretary . .. . (11). It 
was upon his account that the bedſteads of her ladies 
under them without ſtooping, and not be obliged | 
wont to do to the great prejudice of her back parts. 


hangings, expecting to find him there, and it was in 
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we 


* of death, that at the very inſtant when ſhe expec- 

© ted to die a captive, ſhe found her ſelf ſecure to 

* reign free in that ſtrong place, from whence ſhe dif- 

* lodged them, who had fixed her there, and con- 

< vinced them that virtue and valour make no diſtinc- 

tion of ſexes (13), You may ſee that this Monk (13) 11. 

owns whatever he thinks he may own without being Cotte, Elo 8 

obliged to blame her. ames lute, 
[C] Compare the caftle of Un. . . to a holy temple Tem. i, pag, 

of GOD, as another pancgyriſi dies. } This author was % 302. 

John Darnalt, the King's Attorney in the preſidial of 

Agen. Some parts of his elogy on this Queen run 

thus: It is very true, ſaith he (14), that her Ma- (14) John Dar 

jeſty, ſince ſhe is in that place (15), moſt ſtrictly ob- nalt, Antiquitez 

* ſerves a very laudable cuſtom. Aller having mode- 4 Agen, chap, 

© rately recreated her ſelf with the exerciſe of the / 124, 

* Muſes, ſhe ſpends the greateſt part of her time w 

* tired in her chapel, offering up zealous and fervent (15) That is 

* prayers to Go p, and communicating once or twice in Uſſon Caſtle 

© every week: is not this, fellis inſedere & concilio | 

c — ? - - - To fit upon the 22 and in the council of 

* Jove? Oh Phanix ! who by extending your wings, 

* elevate the eyes of your underſtanding to the great 

bright cceleſtial ſtar, by the light of which you ſee, 

© live, and revive in it. Phoenix! who are daily born 

again out of your own aſhes, flaming and conſuming 

your ſelf in the Divine love. Great Princeſs and 

Queen, who have neither motion, life, nor light, 

but that which you receive from this primitive light. 

* You live a life different from that of mankind. We 

read that the bright and noble ſouls of the Elyſian 


fields, before they made their laſt flight 


 Illuc, unde negant redire quemquam, 
To that ſame place whence none returns, 


0 the ſeat of perſect bliſs, and eternal joy and de- 
© light, | „ ITY | 


Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas, 
The happy groves and manſions of the bleſi'd, 


were for a time purified in a clear air, and freed 

from all manner of corruption. So this moſt noble 

royal ſoul retired to the Elyſian caſtle of Huſſon, 

and before her entrance into the glory of the hea- 

vens, was willing to make neighbouring approaches 

to them, and began to take her flight that way: 

having learned the exerciſe of the contemplative life, 

and how to ſeparate her bleſſed ſoul, from her moſt 

perfect body, in order to die well. For according 

to Plato 79 ueAirTyua a dur T8 g TaV QLAOT = 

gor, AUTIS Kat Xwerw is auyns dH TE 0wpa- 

7@- It is the ſtudy of a wiſe man to diſentangle + In phxJondh 
and ſeparate the ſoul from the body. She is Jupi- 

ter's divine eagle, which contemplates and looks 

with a fixed eye, from an exalted place near the 

heavens, at the ſolar rays of the Divine goodneſs and 

* providence ... . (16). Thou rock of Huſſon, the (16) 14. ibis. 
* honour and wonder of Auvergne, whoſe ſnow melts el. 125, ve 
© by the eyes, or more properly by the rays of this 

© almoſt adorable terreſtrial deity! Rock, on which 

the light perpetually ſhines, where the day never 

* fails, but the rays of the royal preſence are perpe- 

« tually reſplendant, and illuminate that place and the 

« circumjacent region | . . . (17) Fair ſtar of Europe, (17) 14. ibid. fo 
* which is fixed at, and never ſtirs from Huſſon ! 126. 

* Huſſon. the royal reſidence of the laſt race . . of 4 
Valois . . . (18) Pious and religious habitation, thou (18) Id. ibid. 
holy temple of Gop, which ſerveſt not as an invio- . 
lable ſanctuary, or aſyle of refuge, but like righteous 

© Noah's ark, has afforded her Majeſty a retreat from 5 
* the inundations and ravages of France . . . (19) I (70 1% i 
cannot yet leave Huſſon, that mountain crowned J 4j 
with this royal caſtle, that holy hermitage, and de- 


* yout monaſtery where her Majeſty ſequeſters _—_ | 
wy ay 
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«. ſelf to ſtudy and meditation which only tends to the 
end of ends, and the moſt perfect end. Thou rock 
« art an evidence of the —_— moſt laudable and 
« religious ſolitude of this princeſs ; a place which for 
the tranſcendent harmony of its Mufic, and the me- 
© lodious ſongs of the fineſt voices in France, ſeems 
« the only terreſtrial paradiſe, and here her Majeſty 
«< taſtes that contentment and eaſe of mind, which the 
< blefſed enjoy in the other world. 

Obſerve that Mr de Perefixe is in the wrong to ſay, 
that Margaret voluntarily ſhut up her ſelf in the caſtle 
of Uſſon (20). 

[D] Celebrated Hiſtorians are not filent on this head.] 
I have mentioned in another place of this Dictio- 
(21) what d'Aubigne ſays, not in a ſatire, but in his 
Univerſal Hiſtory, I hayg alſo quoted a paſſage out of 
Mezerai (22), and the reader has been told (23) that 
Varillas relates the ſame things. But I ſhall further 
quote a more credible Hiſtorian in this particular, by 
reaſon he was devoted to Catherine de Medicis, and 
conſequently not at all inclined to excuſe the conduct 
of the King of Navarre. I mean Davila, who ac- 
knowledges that this Prince did in a manner divorce 
his conſort, ,by reaſon of her ſcandalous reputation of 
unchaſtity. And he alſo owns that in her retreat ſhe 
led a looſe life: Movevalo grandemente il riſpetto 
della Reina Margherita ſua moglie, perche haven- 
« dola per la fama delle ſue impudicitie, come repu- 
© diata, & eſſendoſi lei ritirata in Overnia a certi ſuoi 
© caſtelli a vivere con liberta molto licentioſa, vedeva 
neceſſariemente, ò convenire riceverla d' nuovo all 
* unione del ſuo matrimonio, ò non poter mai ſtare in 
© ſincera amicitia, & in intera confidenza con la ſuo- 
© cera, e co'l cognato (24). - - - - The confideration of 


Margaret, his Queen, had great weight with him, 
_ © becauſe hai 


in a manner divorced her on account of 
* her ſcandalous leudneſs, and ſhe being retired to ſome of 
© her own caſtles in Auvergne, in order to live very licen- 
* tiouſly, he ſaw that he ſhould either be obliged to take 
* her back again, or elſe that he never could maintain a 
* fincere friendſhip, and an entire confidence with his 


mother and brother-in-law.” He repeats almoſt the 


ſame thing in another place of his book: * La quale 
(Reina Margherita) havendo abbandonata ſe ſteſſa a 
vita licentioſa per reſpetto de' riſſentimenti del ma- 
rito, ſi era fuggita da lui, ma pervenuta per ordine 
* ſuo, e per commiſſione del Re ſuo fratello, ella fi 


poſta nel caſtello di Carlat in Overnia come prigione, 


* di la dopo qualche tempo trasferita ad Uſſone nella 
* medeſima Provincia ſotto alla cuſtodia del Marcheſe 
di Canigliac ; il quale come fi diceva, fatto prigione 
della ſua prigioniera l'haveva ripoſta in liberta, onde 
* ella trattenendoſi in alcune ſue caſtella pur in Over- 
* nia, e continuando Viſteſſo modo di vite, era di 
* grandiſlimo oſtacolo alle conventioni, che tra il ma- 
* rito, & il fratello poteſſero contrattarſi (25). - - - - | 
Queen Margaret having given her ſelf up to a licen- 
* tious life, and dreading her huſband's reſentment, had 
* run away from him, but being arrived in Auvergne, 
* ſhe was by his order, and by a commiſſion from the 


King, her brother, confined to the caſtle of Carlat, and 
from thence ſhe was ſome time after tranſported to Uſſon 


in the ſame province, under the cuſlody of the Marguis 
de Canillac. He, as it was reported, being captivated 
© awith the charms of his priſoner, ſet her at liberty; after 
* which ſhe lived in ſome of her own caſiles in Auvergne, 
* and continuing the ſame courſe of life ſhe was a wery 
great obſlacle to any agreement that might baue been 
* made between her huſband and brother. 

There are ſome faults in this relation of Davila. 
I. It is not true that Queen Margaret retired to Au- 
vergne in order to live licentiouſly. She lived every 
Where in the ſame manner, and ſhe would have found 
her account better at Agen from whence ſhe fled, than 
in Auvergne whither ſhe retired. The truth is, that 
the fear of being ſeized at Agen was the cauſe of her 


: ,» departure thence (26), and if ſhe ſheltered her ſelf ra- 


ther in Auverge than in any other place, it was not 

owing to her free choice, but pure neceſſity. Lig- 

nerac, her conductor, had no other place proper for 

refuge (27). II. It is not true that ſhe retired into 

ſome caſtles belonging to her. III. Nor is it true 

that 2 was impriſoned at Carlat by order of her huſ- 
OL. V. 


we might juſtly ſuſpect the truth of it; but ſince celebrated Hiſtorians are not ſilent on 
this head [D], we ought to believe the truth of the fact. Scipio Du Pleix is the 


aon account of her leud and infamous way of life, 


; * 
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perſon 
that 


band, and by a commiſſion from Henry III. Her 

conductor's brother, purſuant to her own deſire, receiv- 

ed her (28). It may be that afterwards the governor of (28) Ibid. 

the place received orders to be anſwerable for his 

dasz and ſecure her (29); but this doth not excuſe (29) Conſult 
avila. IV. It is falſe, that being ſet at liberty by the Brantome, 

Marquis de Canillac, ſhe retired to one of her own ſeats. '? _ diſcourſe 

V. One of theſe paſſages of Davila is refuted by the — ping 55 

other; for if ſhe retired to her ſeat when ſhe broke 1699, & 4' Au- 

with her huſband, as we are told in the firſt paſſage, bigne, in Tom. 

what is affirmed in the ſecond, that ſhe did not re- , of his Hiſto- 

treat thither till after ſhe was ſet at liberty by the 3. 2 N 

Marquis de Canillac, is not true. Mr de Beauvais 75.4 = 1 

Nangis (30) hath cenſured only this laſt of Davila's ſeems to contra - 

errors, and hath given his approbation to all the reſt. dict what he 

But theſe ſmall miſtakes are no juſt reaſons againſt our eee in the 

believing this famous Hiſtorian, when he tells us that Pee Sah. 

Henry III and Catherine de Medicis reſolved to annul (ae) in hid ies 

the King of Navarre's marriage, and abandon Mar- marks upon Da- 

pum as unworthy of being acknowledged of their vila, pag. 144, 
lood. * Deliberarono finalmente, che non era da 149. 

tener pid conto della perſona di Margherita, reſaſi 

da ſe ſteſſa poco degna d'efler da loro riconoſciuta, 

ne per ſorella, ne per figliuola, e che, poiche la 

diſpenſa difettoſa ottenuta dal Pontefice al tempo del 

* ſuo matrimonio, porgeva cauſa, e preteſto a poterlo 

« diſciogliere, fi doueſſe fare queſto divortio, e dar per | 

* moglie al Re di Navarra Chriſtiana figliuola del 

* Duca di Loreno (31). - - At laſt they concluded that (31) Davila, lib, 

* no further regard was to be had to the perſon of Mar- viii, pag. 432, 

* garet, ſhe having rendered herſelf unworthy to be ac- ad ann. 1586. 

© knowledged by them either as a fiſter or daughter ; and 

© that ſince there was a flaw in the diſpenſation obtained 

* from the Pope at the time of her marriage, this di- 

* worce ſhould be made, and the King of Navarre ſhould 

* marry Chriſtian daughter to the Duke of Lorrain. 

The Ambaſſador Buſbequius, whoſe authority is as 

good as that of an Hiſtorian, in a letter written from 

Paris to his Imperial Majeſty, dated the twenty- 

ſeventh of Auguſt, in the year 1583, expreſſes himſelf 

thus: Rex ſororem ſuam, Reginam Navarre, pa- 

Alam multis audientibus graviter increpuit, quod vi- 

tam degeret turpem, & flagitiis contaminatam. Com- 


© memorat memoriter mœchorum introductiones, qui- 


bus illa conſueviſſet. Etiam puerum ſine mariti 


opera fatum objectavit, eaque omnia ſuis tempori- 


bus, & reliquis rebus ita notata, ut ipſe interfuiſſe 

« videretur, & Reginam ea magis confiteri puderet, 

* quam confutare poſſet. Finis orationis fuit, ut eam 

* ſtatim Lutetia migrare juberet, urbemque ſua conta- 

© gione liberaret. Sic, illa, collectis raptim ſarcinis, 

die ſequenti, non modo ſine ullo proſequentium of- 

© ficio, ſed fine juſto etiam famulitio, Lutetia exceſ- | 

* ſit (32). - - - - The King ſeverely rebuked his fifter, (32) Buſbequius, 
* the Queen of Navarre, before a great deal of company, Epiſt. xxiii ad 
He Rudolphum II, 
Imperatorem, 


put her in mind of the intrigues which ſhe had carried Peg. m. 517, 


on ewith her adulterers. He likewiſe upbraided her 
* with having had a boy by one of them. All theſe things 
« he ſet forth in ſuch a particular manner, both as to 
© their times and circumſtances, that he ſeemed to have 
© been an eye-witneſs of them, and the Queen was ra- 
© ther aſhamed to own than able to anſwer the charge. 
© He concluded his diſcourſe with ordering her to leave 
Paris immediately, and to rid the city of her infection. 
© Upon this ſhe packed up her things in a hurry, and the 
* every next day went out of Paris, being not only deſtitute 
F all ſuch attendance as follow out of refpett and cere- 
* mony, but wanting even a proper number of ſervants.” 
You ſee here that Henry III not only particularized 
the ' circumſtances of his ſiſter's adulteries, but alſo 
charged her with being delivered of a baſtard. This 
author adds, that after this reprimand, Chanvalon, a 
very handſome young gentleman, who paſſed for one 
of Margaret's favourite gallants (33) retired into Ger- ſuavitate morum 
many. He had loſt the favour of the Duke of A- ztatis flore, & 
lengon (34), on account of ſome letters which he forme venuſtate 
wrote oo Any | — according to others for Prefians, — | 
braggin e favours of a great lady. Read Varil- .; rage 
_ — : The Lord, Mg 7 others in the die. 2 id. 
kingdom, made the moſt regular court to Queen Mar- pag. 518, 
garet, wwas James de Harlay-Chanualon, 4vho had for- 

merly 9 the Duke. of Anjou into Flanders, 3 (34) 18. ibid, 


(33) Chanvallo 
nius juvenis eſt 
dudiæ nobilitatis; 
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135) Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Henri 
III. lr, vii, 
P. m. 231, 232. 


valbn 


that has given the moſt particular account of it [EZ] : for this he was blamed, and juſtified 
himſelf: I ſhall examine whether the Marſhal de Baſſompierre's anger is 
However that be, we may ſay that the makers of elogies are much leſs to be 


he gave profit of his valour on ſeveral occaſions. This 
Duke frequently received him at his table: but he not be- 
ing ſo diſereet as he ſhould have been, one day dropped 
me boaſting expreſſions concerning the good fortune 
avhich his Low and good mien had obtained from one 
of the preateft ladies of the court of France. The Duke 


of Anjou hearing him, baniſhed him from his table, and 


even from the Low-Countries ; and it was but one year 
fince Chanvalon was returned from thence. Being not 
very welcome to the King, becauſe the favourites did not 
lk kindly upon thoſe who had declared for the Duke of 
Anjou; he applied himſelf to the ſervice of the Queen of 
Nawarre, from which the fawourites took occaſion to pub- 
lifþ that love was the fole cauſe of it: and as nothing 
could be ſaid of the King's fiſter ſo ſcandalous but he be- 
liewed it; he gave ſo much credit to this report that he 
baniſhed Chanvaln from her, without taking care to 
cover this with ſome pretence, that it might not reflect 
upon her. 
plained to his filter of her way of living with Chan- 
). But now let us turn our eyes to the rela- 
tion of Du Pleix the Hiſtorian : and we ſhall find 
amongſt other particulars, that Queen Margaret had a 
child b Chanvalon. | | 
[E] Scipio Du Pleix is the perſon that has given the 
moſt particular account of it.) I ſhall collect together 
what this author hath diſperſed in ſeveral places : and 
begin with theſe words, The King of Navarre ..... 


' made love to the maids of Queen Margaret his wiſe, 


ewhich ſhe ſuffered the more patiently, by reaſon her huſ- 
band did not controul her own actions: though ſhe com- 
plains in her Memoirs, that her maids had done ber ill 
Mees with reſpect to him. But this ſhe ſays in order to 
cover the fins which ſhe had been guilty of againſt the 
laws of marriage. Written words cannot bluſh ; but I 
ſhould bluſh whilft writing, if 1 ſhould ſet down what 
1 have heard her ſay ſeriouſly about it. She was cer- 
tainty a Princeſs enriched with excellent and perfely 
royal endowments ; but ſhe had alſo great weakneſſes, as 


evell as ſome ill habits. Perhaps I may ſpeak of it 


mire largely and more properly in the reign of Henry the 


(36) Du Pleix, 
Hiſt, de Henri 
III, ad ann, 


1578, pag. 70. 


ſub fir, pag. 


202, 203, 


(38) Id. Hiſt. de 
Henri IV, ad 


ann. 1599, pag. 
264. 


Great, when my ſubject will oblige me more particular- 
ly to it, though with regret, having had the honour to 
belong to her hauſhold for fix years, and to be always 
favourably treated by that illuſtrious Princeſs (36). 
What follows ſtrikes with horror: Henry III. 
treated his ſiſters with fraternal tenderneſs, but at 
* laſt hated Margaret Queen of Navarre, as well 
« becauſe ſhe did not live well with her huſband, as by 
© reaſon ſhe was a continual accomplice in all the 
* conſpiracies of the Duke of Alengon. Notwith- 
« ſtanding this he always ſhewed himſelf more indulgent 
© to pardon than ſevere to puniſh them, till Margaret 
« (either in jeſt or earneſt) let fall an inceſtuous ex- 
« preſſion to Queen Louiſe his Majeſty's wife. For this 
good King finding himſelf touched in a particular, 
which moſt ſenſibly affects generous ſouls, never after 
looked favourably on that brother, or that incor- 
« rigible ſiſter. The perfectly chaſte and virtuous 
* Princeſs Louiſe hearing this infamous diſcourſe of her 
« ſiſter-in-law, ſuddainly ftopped her mouth, by very 
* modeſtly ſaying, as though ſhe did not take it 
« ſeriouſly, pray, fifter, rally more agreeably. But yet 
« dreading the artifices of her malice, ſhe related the 
immodeſty of her ſiſter to the King, which very 
« ſenſibly incenſed him againſt her and his brother, and 
* he loved Louiſe the more tenderly for it (37). 
When Du-Pleix tells the reaſons which Henry IV, 
had to ſue for a diffolution of his marriage, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus (38): The VI nullity was 
* founded on the manners of Queen Margaret, which 
were equally inſupportable and manifeſt to the whole 
world; yet he did not urge this in order to obtain 
her conſent to the diſſolution and n of their 
marriage. But the Pope and the ſacred Conſiſtory 
being ſaßcientiy informed of it, did highly commend 
the goodneſs of the King, who being able to convict, 
and cauſe her juſtly to be puniſhed, (as ſome of his 
council adviſed) choſe rather to procure the liberty 
of a ſecond marriage another way.“ What follows 
is a very good ſupplement to the expoſition of this 
ſixth nullity : * Henry the Great was twice married : 


A «a a = M © a = 


It alſo appears that the King publickly com- 


Juſt [# ]. 
excuſed, 
ſince 


* firſt to Margaret of France, a match which ſeemed 
very advantageous to the poſture of his affairs, if it 
* had been as agreeable to him as honourable. For 
* he knew ſhe had elſewhere fixed her amorous 
* aftetion, and had no paſſion for him Not- 
withſtanding this he loved her, and bore with thoſe 
actions in her, which when known, are inſuppor- 
table to all huſbands. He had no iſſue by her; but 
during her elopement ſhe had two ſons : one by the 
Sieur de Chanvalon, who is yet alive, and is a 
Capuchin Fryer that goes by the name of Father 
Ange : the other, who is dead, ſhe had by the 
S.eur d'Aubiac, I knew them both. The notoriouf- 
neſs of the thing obliges me againſt my will to 
mention this: it is, beſides, a ſhining proof of the 
' goodneſs of this moſt illuſtrious monarch ; who from 
hence could have drawn an invincible reaſon to have 
rid himſelf of her by the hands of juſtice, according 
to the advice of ſeveral of his council: but he choſe 
rather to break the marriage without any effuſion 
of _ by the evident nullities above men- 
* tioned (30). | | 15 
I omit — he ſaith that ſhe entertained a more > A 
than fraternal correſpondence with the Duke of Alengon Pag. 411, gun, 
her brother (40). | | | 
[F] For which he avas blamed, and Juftified (499 8. 208, 
himſelf : ae fhall examine whether the Marſhal de Fo g. As Ws 
Baſſompierre's anger is juſt.) Du Pleix ſpeaking of 
Queen Margaret's return to the court, doth not trear 
her in an obliging manner, and yet owns, that /oe 
was pleaſed that he ſhould haue the hanour to be one of 
her ſervants in ordinary in quality of maſter of the requeſts, | 
with a handſome ſalary (41) ; and notwithſtanding, adds (4h Id. Hi 
he, that ſhe was very much addicted to changing, I de Henti Iv, 
always was very well with her : aubich being known to ad am. 16% 
ſeveral perſons, ſome were ſurpri æed that I ſpoke boldly of fat. 36% 
her irregularities in the reign of Henry III, as I fhall as 
alſo in this I am now writing. But for my part, it is more 
furprizing to me that any man of judgment could not diſcern 
that what I have done was grounded upon j uſt and proper 
confiderations, without its being neceſſary for me to expreſs 
them. T fhall place her elogy after ber death, and 1 jhall 
with truth Jay ſome firange and ſurpriſing things. He 
accordingly diſcharged his promiſe, when he came to 
mention the death of Margaret, under the year 1615. 
Some paſlages of his diſcourſe run thus (42) : * All the (42) Id. Hit. 4: 
world repreſenting her as a goddeſs, ſbe in a man- Louis XIII, 
* ner fancied her elf to be ſo; and during her whole Fg. 53: 
life was very much pleaſed with the name of Yenus 
Urania, or the Celeſtial Venus, as well to intimate 
that ſhe partook of the divinity as to diſtinguiſh 
her love from that of the vulgar. For in order to 
keep it up, ſhe formed her ſelf upon different rules 
from thoſe common to other women: affecting above 
all to make it the exerciſe of her mind rather than 
of her body, and her common expreſſion was: 
would you ceaſe to love, poſſeſs the beloved objeck. I 
could from this compoſe a more excellent and ſur- 
prizing romance than any written in former ages : 
but I am engaged in a more ſerious employment 
The perſecution and menaces of her brother 
(43) ; the terrible apprehenſions ſhe conceived, that (43) That , 
her crimes would oblige her huſband to attempt up- Henry 14. 
on her life, and the ſolitude in which ſhe lived for 
twenty years, ſo diſcompoſed her mind, that ſhe 
grew extremely miſtiuſtful of every body: ſo that 
her continual vexations and fears made her hypo- 
© condriac.' In the Diworce Satyrigue Henry IV is 
brought in ſpeaking thus: Though I pity her, I cannot 
* ſometimes forbear laughing at the extravagant jealouſies, 
* and mad tranſports that are told of her amours, which 
* frequently prompt her to ſlight what ſhe ſees, and 10 
* believe what is falſe looking ſometimes for her ruffians 
in every part of the houſe, thoughb ſhe knows they are 
* ſomewhere elſe; and ſometimes when ſhe ſees and hears 
* them, he fancies they are other men in their ſhape, who 
* defign to deceive and do her miſchief ). She has 
* brought her ſelf to that paſs, that ſhe cannot abide that 
any body ſhould cough, laugh, or ſpeak with a low voice 
in her preſence : ſhe is grown ſo ſuſpicious and miſtruſs- : 
* ful, that ſhe thinks every body ſpeaks of ber actions (44) mou. 
« (44). This weakneſs at firſt appeared only by certain 516% 
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things which fell under the cognizance of her dome- 
ſtics ; but after her laſt journey to Court, it 
was but too much divulged, ſhe her ſelf diſcover- 
ing it to every body.. . . . (45) She having as 
many amorous addreſſes made to her as he (46) made 
to other women, they agreed very ill. She hath 
endeavoured to throw all the infamy upon that great 
King in her memoirs, which are publiſhed, therefore 
I have been obliged to repreſent her as bearing her 
own ſhare of it in this Hiftory. For I am not here 
writing Panegyrics on Princes and Princeſſes, but a 
true Hiſtory, which ought to expreſs their virtues, 
and not conceal their vices, to the end that their 
ſucceſſors, by a fear of the like ſtain in their memory, 
may be excited to imitate their praiſe worthy actions, 
and avoid their faults. Beſides, for political reaſons 
it was requiſite to obſerve, that her baſtards were 
born during her divorce and ſeparation from the 
King ; becauſe they might otherwiſe paſs for legiti- 
mate: ſince his Majeſty never would puniſh the 
Monk as an impoſtor, who for ſo long a time hath 
been, and is produced as Queen Margeret's fon. I 
am neceſſitated to declare this for the ſatisfaction of 
thoſe, who have charged this important ſtory with 
detraction.“ After this he ſets forth ſeveral encomiums 


on this Queen. 


The Marſhal de Baſſompierre hath made the fol- 
lowing obſervation on that paſſage, which charges her 
with having had two baſtards: © Infamous Viper, 
who by thy calumnies haſt torn the entrails of her 
that gave thee life! Thou worm, which gnaweſt 
the ſame fleſh that begot thee! Thou mad dog, 
who biteſt they own maſter, what moved thee to 


thee during her life? Is it the intereſt of the late 
King, who, to his own prejudice, choſe rather to 
retard the diſannulling his marriage with her, than 
utter one fingle word to her diſadvantage, and tho' 
the good of the State hindred him from 1 
her any longer as his wife, yet he always honoure 

her as Queen, loved her as his ſiſter, beſtowed large 
penſions on her, and made her immenſe preſents ? 
Is it truth which obliges thee to it, thou who haſt 
given the title of a Hiſtory to this book filled with 
fables, and ſtuffed with calumnies and ſcurrilities? 
What a ſcandal haſt thou caſt upon France, by 
publiſhing to the whole world, and leaving recorded 
to poſterity, ſuch infamous ſtories of one of the 
the moſt noble Princeſſes of the royal blood, which 
perhaps are falſe, or, at moſt, were only known to 
very few? Is a private man allowed, under the 
name of an Hiſtorian, to publiſh the faults of ano- 
ther, to ſpot and defame the royal race, and defile 
the memory of the dead ? If any attempt had been 
made to force thee, tho' but lightly to ſcandalize that 
poor Princeſs, (who kept thee from ſtarving) thou 
ſhouldeſt rather have ſuffered martyrdom than yielded 
to it; Whereas, on the contrary, without any con- 


and adviſed even improper and unreaſonable oppor- 
tunities to ſay ſuch execrable things of her, that no 
Chriftian can utter without ſin, or hear without 
horror. No, no, there are wheels and executioners 
to puniſh thee ſeverely in this world, and a divine 
juſtice in the other, to infli& eternal torments upon 
thee for thy infinite crimes (47).” Laying aſide 
abuſive reflexions, we find ſcare any thing elſe in this 
ſentence of condemnation, but that Du Pleix ought 
not to have defamed a Princeſs, whoſe domeſtic he 
had been, nor publiſhed adventures, known to few, 
which diſhonoured the royal family. It is perfectly un- 
neceſſary for me to examine the laſt of theſe objections. 
Du Pleix himſelf hath ſatisfactorily anſwered it in one 
of the paſſages which I have already cited ; and it doth 
not appear that Baſſompierre ever refuted that part of his 
defence. Wherefore let us only conſider the firſt objection. 

All that are acquainted with the laws of Hiſtory, 
will agree, that every Hiſtorian, who deſigns faithfully 
to diſcharge his function, ought entirely to diſpoſſeſs 
himſelf of the ſpirit of flattery and calumny, and put 
on as much as poſſible, ſach a Stoical temper, as is out 
of the reach of any diſturbance from paſſion, Inſenſible 
to every thing elſe, he ought only to be concerned for 


dance they have entirely ſuppreſſed the odious paſſages of the life of this Queen, in order 
to crown her with the moſt magnificent praiſes, 


injure a poor Princeſs after her death, who cheriſhed 


ſtraint or the leaſt invitation, thou haſt hunted after, 


and not at that of your neighbour. 


53¹ 


that can be beſtowed on the moſt 
illuſtrious 


the intereſt of truth, to which his duty obliges him to 
ſacrifice the reſentment of an injury, the remembrance 
of a fayour, and even the love of his country. He 
ought to forget that he was born in a certain country, 
that he was bred up in the communion of a certain 
Church, that he is indebted for the making his fortune 
to ſuch and ſuch perſons, and that ſuch or ſuch perſons 
are his relations or friends. An Hiſtorian as ſuch, like 
Melchiſedee, is without father, without mother, and 
without pedigree. If he be aſked, Of what country yo 
are? He ought to anſwer, I am neither à Frenchmar, 
nor a German, nor an Engliſhman, nor a Spaniard, Qc. 
1 am an inhabitant of the world, neither engaged in the 
ſervice of the Emperor, nor of the King of France, but 
only in that of truth: ſhe is my fole Queen, and I hae 
taken no oath of allegiance to any befides her (48) : I am (43) Tuus 6 
her fwworn knight, and the collar of the order which I regina quid optes 
wear, is the ſame ornament warn by the chief-juſtice, and 3 _— 
the high-prieft of the Egyptians. Ee, dd Kdt $yanus lere fas et, = 
ep 700 avyeva tx oaneties Ni, Kal EXRAEITO - - Is yours, 
ayanua AN Ne. Circa collum imaginem ex ſap- 0 Queen ! to bi 
phiro gemma confectam geſtabat: quæ vocabatur 3 ls Lat 
VERITAS (49). - - He carried about his neck an TRL men 
image made of ſapphire ſtone, and the image was called rden. 
TRUTH. So far as he yeilds to the love of his Virgil. En. 
country, ſo far does he deviate from the rules of lib. i, ver. 76. 
hiſtory, and by how much he ſheweth himſelf a 


good ſubject, by ſo much he becomes a bad Hiſtorian. (49) /Elian, 


Var. Hiſtor. Iib. 
XIv, cap, æxxiv. 


Dum patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggius hoſtem ; 


Nec malus eſt civis, nec bonus hiſtoricus (50), (500, Sannazar. 


apud Jovium, 
| Elog. cap. x, 
While Poggius dath his country-men extol, | fag. m, 31. 
And blame their enemies with all his foul ; | 
He's no ill ſubject, that I muſt confeſs, 


But he's a bad Hiſtorian nec ert heleſß. 


So that the cruel reproaches, which Mr de Baſſom- 
pierre grounds on the ſalaries and poſts which Du Pleix 
enjoyed under Queen Margaret, are unjuſt; for Dy 
Pleix the Hiſtoriographer was not bound to diſcharge 
the obligations of Du Pleix this Queen's domeſtic. 
It was neither proper for him as an Hiſtorian, to 
acknowledge a good office, nor to revenge an injury : 
his ſole obligation was to repreſent things as the) 
really where, without miſrepreſenting them either in 
favour of his friends, or to the prejudice of his enemies. 
He had the ſame ſtrict engagements to truth, as the 
Judges have to juſtice ; and therefore ſince it would be 
highly unreaſonable to reproach a Counſellor of par- 
liament with ingratitude for having made his benefa- 
ctor loſe a bad cauſe, we ſhould be equally in the 
wrong to complain of Du Pleix, on pretence that he 
hath publiſhed defamatory truths of a Princeſs under 
whom he was employed. It is to betray an ignorance 
of the true bounds of things, to maintain, that gra- 
titude ſhould extend even to the diſpoſal of thoſe 
things which are none of our own ; I mean, that to 
acquit ourſelyes of our obligations, we may make ule 
of what belongs to others. If you will acknowledge 
the good offices done you, do it at your own expence, 
Such a one 1s 
the cauſe of your growing rich, that you enjoy the 
poſt of Maſter of the Requeſts, or Preſident, &c. Aſ- 
fiſt him with your purſe in his indigence, but be not 
an inftrument to make him carry an unjuſt cauſe ; for 
if you make him carry it, your gratitude is a down- 
right robbery, and a violation of the moſt eſſential 
duties. You are the miniſter of juſtice, and nothin 
can permit your violation of it; you ought not, as 2 
Judge, to acknowledge the benefits, which you for- 
merly received as ſteward or tutor. The application 
of all this to an Hiſtoriographer, who is a public mini- 
ſter of truth, is not very difficult. 

If during the proſecution of a criminal indictment 
againſt Margaret de Valois, Du Pleix had refuſed to 
give evidence againſt her, and had endured the tor- 
ture rather than reveal the adulteries of this lady, 
whoſe domeſtic he was, he would have deſerved high 
praiſe ; and his ſilence in that caſe had been an hundreg 
times more commendable than an ingenuous conſeſſion: 
but in writing the Hiſtory of France, he was diſen- 


gaged 


(f) See, above, 
e remark [I], 

of the article 

GREGORY I. 


Count de Randan, their chief, a lord of the houſe of Rochefoucaud killed on the 


51) Brother to 


(52) See, above, 
citation (34). 


(53) See, above, 


pierre, pag. 149, 
of the Journal 
of his Life, fays 
that, in 1606, 


ret loſt the Sieur 
Sulliendat her 
lover, who had 
been killed by 
a gentleman cal- 
led Charmond, 


USSON. 


illuſtrious princeſſes. She was thus praiſed by reaſon of her liberalities to the mona- 
ſteries [G], the moſt ſure and infallible means to cover a multitude of fins (). For the reſt, 
if ſhe diverted her ſelf very agreeably at the caſtle of Uſſon, ſhe alſo ſuffered ſeveral 
troubles there. From the terraſs of that caſtle, ſhe ſaw her friends cut in pieces, and the 


ged from all domeſtic obligations, and might pub- 
fe ly declare what he ought not to have done to the 
commiſſioners appointed to draw up an indictment. I 
own that he defamed a Princeſs of the royal blood ; 
but if out of fear of caſting ſome ſcandal on the royal 
family, he had been obliged to filence, it muſt thence 
be concluded alſo, that an Hiſtorian ought never to 
mention any of the rebellions and conſpiracies of the 
Princes of the royal blood ; and for inſtance, the Spa- 
niſh Hiſtorians ought never to have ſpoken of the 
combinations of Don Carlos, nor of the puniſhment 
which was the conſequence of them. But as this is 
abſurd, it follows that Mr de Baſſompierre hath unjuſtly 
cenſured the conduct of Du Pleix. His other obſerva- 
tions are much better ; for it cannot be denied that 
he hath detected an almoſt infinite number of her ill 
actions. If I am anſwered, that the rebellions of 
Princes are notorious facts, and conſequently ought not 
to be ſilently paſſed over by an Hiſtorian ; I reply, 
that Queen Margaret's amours were, in their kind, as 
publickly known as the frequent relapſes of the Duke 
of Orleans (51). All the court was perfectly in- 
formed of the reprimand which ſhe received from the 
king her brother, who, amongſt other things, charged 
her with having a baſtard. All the Ambaſſadors knew 
it, and undoubtedly they wrote the' news to their re- 
ſpective maſters, as well as the Emperor's Ambaſſa- 
dor did (52). All France was acquainted with the af- 
front which the ſame king cauſed to be offered to Mar- 

t in a public road; and the conſequences of this 
affront were blazed abroad by the complaints of the 


King of Navarre. In a word, to ſay in an hiſtory 


what Du Pleix hath publiſhed concerning the intrigues 
of the Queen of Navarre, was not to reveal any ſecret 
practices. And you may, if you pleaſe, obſerve, that 
certain reaſons of ſtate, which he mentions (53), 
obliged him to ſpeak of them : which is a good juſti- 
fication. I defire you would alſo obſerve that ſeveral 
have cenſured his inſerting theſe events in his work, 
but have not affirmed, that they were meer lies. See 
the margin (54). On the contrary, they never ven- 
tured farther than to ſay that the veil of diſcretion 
ought to have been drawn over them. Wherefore 
ſince he had no occaſion to juſtify himſelf on any other 
account than taking the liberty of publiſhing truths 
of this nature, and ſince after that juſtification, he left 
all theſe paſſages in his works, ſo that they were not 
only printed but re-printed with the royal licence ; 
we may conclude, that theſe facts ought to paſs as 
undoubted truths ; for if they were calumnies, the 
author would have been obliged to retract and leave 
them out in the ſecond edition. 
We may ſay that he hath contributed more than 
any body elſe to fix the certainty of theſe facts. The 
Sieur d' Aubigne's ſatires did not amount to a ſufficient 
and authentic evidence ; but when they appear con- 
firmed by the public atteſtation of an Hiſtorian, who 
was a domeſtic ſervant to this Queen, there is no 
longer any room for doubting. What defe& can you 
ſuppoſe in them ? The Hiſtorian lived at the time of the 
events, and was ſervant to this Princeſs : he hath not 
deprived her of the glory which ſhe deſerved on other 
accounts; he was not blamed for calumniating, but 


for not ſparing her; and never retracted or ſuppreſſed, 


in a new edition, what he had ſaid in the firſt. So that 
the ſilence of a thouſand and a thouſand authors, and 
the elogies beſtowed on her memory may, at pleaſure, 
be alledged, but can never ſhake this matter of fact ; for 
we ought to take notice that even her flatterers never 
preſumed to affirm that ſhe was an example of chaſtity, 
but contented themſelves with ſilence on this head. If 
they had affirmed that ſhe was always very chaſte, they 
would have formed a ſort of faction and ſchiſm in the hi- 
ſtorical world, and fomented in it that Pyrrhoniſm which 
is already but too general on other accounts: a diſor- 


(55) See, b:low, der which chiefly owes it's propagation to the different 


my Diſſertation accounts of thin 
concerning De- 


famatory Libels, 
paragraph vili. 


s at the very time of the events (55). 

A lie is ſuppoſed to be always poſterior to the truth ; 

but this is not certain with reſpect to relations; for it 
. 2 


= 


ſame 
* day 


but too frequently happens that the falſe precede the 
true; and that the true and falſe ſtart at the very 
ſame inſtant, and ſo run through future ages under 
the auſpicious authority of traditions that are alike 
old. Obſerve what Tacitus ſaith on occaſion of a very 
remarkable eyent, which at firſt was variouſly repre- 
ſented. * Is finis fuit ulciſcenda Germanici morte, non 
modo apud illos homines qui tum agebant, etiam 
« ſecutis temporibus vario rumore jactata. adeo ma- 
© xima quzque ambigua ſunt, dum alii quoquo modo 
* audita pro compertis habent, alii vera in contrarium 
« yertunt. & gliſcit utrumque 


* lived and intereſted themſelves in it, but likewiſe in 
* following times, ſo dark and intricate are all the higheft 
* tranſaftions 3 while ſome hold for certain facts the moſt 
« precarious hearſays, others turn fact into falſhood, and 
« both are ſwallowed and improved by the credulity of 


* poſterity. | 


It was foretold, that truth would not be ſtifled by 
the artifices of mercenary pens and tongues. * Thoſe, 
© who in hopes of her liberality, praiſe her in their 
* ſermons, dedicate books to, or write elogies on 


her, do in vain beſtow on her qualities to which he 


* hath no pretence ; for true tradition, which in 


_ © ſpite of them ſhall be immemorially preſerved from 


father to ſon, will plainly prove them liars, and as 
« full of avarice and flattery, as ſhe is an enemy to 


virtue (57) This prediction is verified by the 
event, for which we are not a little indebted to 


Du Pleix. | | 1 5 

[ G] She was thus praiſed by reaſon of her liberalities 
to the monaſteries.) Hilarion de Coſte, a Minime Friar, 
ſpeaks thus of the charities of this Princeſs : * At the 
four moſt ſolemn feſtivals, and on her birth-day, 
© ſhe gave, with her own hand, one hundred gold 
* crowns, and as many loaves to an hundred poor 
« people. She annually maintained one hundred and 
eleven perſons, and forty Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh 
« Prieſts, beſides the alms ſhe daily diſtributed at her 
palace, and going from maſs, as well to ſtrangers, 
© as to the modeſt uncraving poor. She alſo contri- 
© buted ſeveral ſums to the building of divers churches 
© and monaſteries. She built and founded the Jeſuits 
college at Agen, and the convent of the Reformed 
* Auguſtins near her palace, in the ſuburbs of St Ger- 
main des Prez at Paris. There is no order of men- 
© dicant Friars that has not partaken of her annual 
* bounty ; amongſt others, the Carmelites, Auguſtins, 
* Franciſcans, Jacobins, the Jeſuits of St Lewis, the 
«* Ave-Maria Nuns, the Bernardins, the Capuchins, 
© Recolleas, and Minimes of Nigeon. In the latter 
© years of her life, building all her hopes on Gov, 
* the daily heard three maſſes, one high and two low | 
© (Fa) 3 ſhe communicated three times every week, 
on Thurſday, Friday, and Sunday; every Saturday 
* ſhe viſited the low chapel of our Lady in St Victor's 
church; and the hoſpitals in the holy week, and never 
5 2 leſs than three or four thouſand blankets, beſides 
* frequently a conſiderable ſum for the marriage of 
poor girls (58). 
(59), but he adds a reflexion which makes a vaſt dif- 
4 betwixt his narrative and that of the Minime. 


« princes, and the allurements of the court, yet having 
© renounced them in order to return to Go bp, and 


having redeemed her fins, by large charities, who XIII, pag. 54 


can doubt but that the prayers of ſo many religious 55. 
perſons, and the bleſſings of the people have opened 
the heavens for her ſoul, and made way for her re- \ 
ception after her death amongſt the bleſſed angels, * 
conſidering withal that more eſpecially towards the 
end of her days, ſhe prepared and diſpoſed herſelf 
for it with a truly Chriſtian contrition and reſolu- 
* tion.” The Minime took great care not to intermix 
his relations with any thing of this nature; we find 

| | iy nothing 


ſſteritate (56). - - - (56) Tat. An. 
* This was the end of revenging the death of Germanicus, nal. 115, iii, cap, 


* an affair ambiguouſly related, not by thoſe only who then ix. 


(57) Divorce S- 
ty rique, p. 212. 


Scipio Du Pleix relates the ſame (58) Hilarion de 
Coſte, ubi ſupra, 
pag. 308, 309. 


X See alſo Paſquiers 
* If ſhe, /aith he (60), ſuffered, herſelf to be drawn away pag. n. 761, f 


by ſome ſenſuality in her youth, amongſt ſo many Tom. ii F lis 
« pernicious opportunities as happen in the lives of ter. 


An. 
C 45 


C da- 
212. 


ilarion i 
ubi ſupray 
8, = 
 Palquiers 
. 761, of 


| of bis 


u Pleix, 
e Louis 


page 5% 


d. ibid. 
bY 


* 


Us Ss ON. 


day that the King her huſband triumphed over his enemies at Yvry and though this 


333 


place fears nothing but Heaven, it being impoſſible for any thing but the ſun to enter 
it by force, and its triple encloſure deſpiſes the efforts of the affailants, as a high rock 
« contemns the billows and ſurges; yet want got into it and obliged her, in order to 
avoid its outrages, to pawn her jewels at Venice, to melt down her plate, and to have 2 

nothing free but the air, hoping but very little, and fearing every thing: for all round E 
© about her was in flame and confuſion (g)“ I ſhall conclude with this paſſage of pag. 302. 


nothing there which tends to inſinuate that Margaret 
had occaſion to buy off the fins of her youth by 
ſo many alms ; and omiſſions like this are indeed un- 
ſufferable. Generally ſpeaking, we cannot complain 
of his placing her amongſt the illuſtrious ladies ; but 
his ranking her equally and without any diſtinction, 
with thoſe whoſe virtue always remained untainted, is 
what cannot be excuſed, He ought at leaſt to have 
divided his work into three claſſes, one for the ladies 
of perpetual and unſpotted virtue, one for thoſe unjuſtly 
ſlandered, and another for thoſe whoſe good qualities 
compenſated their vices, and who, in their wiſe old 
age, expiated the ſins of their youth. No body would 
have been offended at ſeeing Margaret in this laſt 
claſs, nor have taken it amiſs that the Monks out 
of gratitude for her alms, ſhould make her ſhine 
amongſt the illuſtrious penitents, and celebrate her wiſ- 
dom, learning, and the reſt of her good qualities. We 


ought to do juſtice to every body, and even to beſtow 


(61) See chap. 
xxv, of book i, 
Miſcellanearum 
Obſervationum, 


vritten by Peter 


Petit, a Paris 
Phyſician, and 
printed at U- 
trecht in 1682. 


tyrique, P. 213. 


thoſe praiſes upon courtezans, which they deſerve when 
they have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome virtues, of 
which there are examples to be found (61). We are not 
ignorant of the nullity of her alms, by reaſon they were 

ven at the expence of others and the ruin of her credi- 
Joon Have you ever obſerved any of her lovers, (Henry IV 
introduced ſpeaking) à few excepted, grow rich by her 
liberality ? But you ſee the priſons full of thoſe whom he 
hath empoveriſhed. . . . I know very well that at my 


expence ſhe gives the tenth of all her rents and penſions 


uarterly to monaſteries and convents: but then ſhe awith- 
2 the ſalary of her domeſtics, (whoſe caſe I very much 
commiſerate) and of thoſe who for the whole year have 


urniſbed her with their proviſions as well as their la- 
(bz) Divorce Sa- Sour (62). If any one ſhould ſcruple to give credit to 


this paſſage on pretext that it is taken out of a defa- 


matory libel, he needs only conſult the hiſtory of 


(bz) Perefixe, 
Hiſtoire de Hen · 
ry le Grand, 

ad ann, 1599, 
tag. m. 301. 


(64) See, above, 


the remark [0], 
of the third ar- 
ticle N A. 
VARRE, 


Henry the Great, written by Mr de Perefixe, who died 
Archbiſhop of Paris. There he will find that the 
palace which Queen Margaret built near the Pre-aux- 
Clercs, was fold to pay her debts . . . . that ſhe was 
liberal to prodigality, very pompous and magnificent; but 
knew not what it was to pay her debts. * This is un- 
* doubtedly one of the greateſt faults in a prince, by reaſon 


* that nothing is ſo diametrically oppoſite to juſtice, of 
auhich he ought to be the protector and pattern (63). 


This teſtimony agrees with that of Mezerai (64), 
and yet one would be apt to excuſe the panegyriſts 
who have ſo extolled this Queen's alms, if like Du- 
Pleix they had regulated the whole matter of fact; 
and one would not exact from them a rigorous ſearch 
into the circumſtances of her liberalities to the poor 
and the monaſteries. 


[(C) It is ſhe that is drawn in the following epi- 
gram, book ili. chap. 21 of Feneſte : 


Commune, qui te communies 

Ainſi qu'en amours en hoſties; 
Qui communies tous les jours 

En hoſties comme en amours.:. 
A quoi ces Dieux que tu conſommes 
Et en tous temps & en tous lieux ? 
Toi, qui ne tes peu ſouler d'hommes, 
Te penſes tu crever de Dieux ? 


Harlot, that haſt an equal ſhare 

Of love and ſacramental fare; 

To whom each day' a feaſt doth prove 
Both of the ſacrament and love : 
Say to what end ds you devour 

So many gods at every hour ? 

1s it that you, who never can 
Once get your belly-full of man, 
Such is your appetite accurſt, 


Reſokve with eating pods to burſt? Rem. C K 17. 
vor tekes ft ] 


nothing but what was ill. I make this reflexion onl 


8 
Cc 


Brantome: 


I fay again, that the Minime Hilarion de Coſte 
ought to have obſerved in his book, what Robert d' 
Arbriſſel did in his monaſteries, one of which was ap- | 
pointed for women of good reputation, and the other 
for thoſe who had quitted their ill courſes (65). That (55) See, above, 
mixture is very ſcandalous which in the ſame book i aro PHE 

. . e articie —, 
preſents us with the elogies of Anne of Bretagne, and TEVRAUDP. 
Ifabella Clara Eugenia, together with thoſe of Bona 
Sforza and our Margaret de Valois. I add that it is 
a medley which encourages thoſe to give up themſelves 
to vice, whom an ambition of being one day placed 
amongſt the illuſtrious ladies, might, perhaps, keep 
in the right way. Nothing is more pernicious than 
equally to extol and honour looſe and virtuous women | 
(66). This Minime had been leſs to blame, if his (66) See, above, 
Praiſes had been reduced to the particular deſcription the remark 
of any fingle action; but he hath couched them ſo as |. 1 
to take in the hiſtorical ſeries of the Queen's whole life. II. 

He mentioned whatever he found excellent, and forgot 
to ſhew that I never pretended that all thoſe, kh 2 ks 
have mentioned either the learning or charities of Queen has no 
Queen Margaret, ought alſo to have taken notice of faults, I ſhould 
her faults. This never entred into my thoughts, nor for- 4 8 
do I in the leaſt diſlike Stephen Paſquier's contenting has been pleaſed 
himſelf with hinting what he condemned in general to make her a 
(67), and particularly enlarging on what he admired great Princeſs, 
in her; for he did not attempt a hiſtory or an hiſto- _ he NO * 
rical elogy. See what he faith of the meals of this 2. . prong 
Princeſs. * Tho? dinners and ſuppers are chiefly de- And conſequently 
© ſigned for the nouriſhment of the body, yet ſhe more we muſt not 
highly valuing the aliment of the mind, has com- pretend that the. 
monly four men near her, to whom ſhe firſt propoſes _ as nog 8 
© what propoſition ſhe pleaſes for their examination, or woman can 
frequently overthrowing their arguments and never be; but we muſt 
« reſenting their criticiſms, provided they be grounded only confider her 
© on good and ſolid reaſons. Thus ſhe nouriſhes her leſſer 2 os - 
mind and feeds her body with all ſobriety, and after ee = 
* theſe learned men have ended their diſcourſe, not to pag. 1:9, * 
* abate any part of her royalty, then follows a band 
of violins, after that a conſort of vocal Muſic, and (68) Id. ibid. 
* laſtly of lutes, which play ſucceſſively in emulation Pg. 761, 762. 
of each other (68). | 

Give me leave to obſerve by the by that this Queen, A conn 
and all other ladies who imitate her, perhaps do more xaT1on upon 
harm to the world, by their frequent communions the effect of ma- 
and extreme aſſiduity in convents and churches, than Y old 1 | 
if they continued in their ſcandalous courſe, and grew by 
old in impenitence. They are immortalized by an in their youth. 
hundred artful elogies, which never mention any of 
their former fins. Is not this to cauſe thoſe who live 
in impurity to hope for an unſpotted fame, and expect 
to be loaded with honour, provided in their decayed 
and deformed age they turned deyout ? And why 
ſhould they not hope for this glory after ſo many 
examples before their eyes ? For it is the common 
courſe of looſe women ta turn devout when no longer 
able to charm (69). They are then very conſtant at (69) See, above, 
ſermon and maſs, and very liberal to convents ; whence citation (25), of 
it is believed they ſhall open the gatgs of Paradiſe, the article GUE- 
which had been ſhut againſt them, and conſequently BRIANT. 
young ladies may flatter themſelves that their debau- 
cheries will not deprive them either of human glory, 
which the applauſes of Monks procure for the dead, 
or of eternal happineſs: What is more pernicious 
than this ſecurity ? What can poſlibly let looſe the 
reins of corrupt nature to a greater degree? The ladies 
would be terrified at the apprehenſions of an infamous 
character in future ages, and the torments of Hell, if 
they ſaw that all or almoſt all the women of pleaſure 
continue hardned in their crimes till death. This fear 
would prove a bridle, and a powerful leſſon of wiſdom, 
and by this means the damnation of ſome few would 
prove a remedy againſt incontinence, and the means 
of the ſalvation of a great number. If in every age 
there were but one leud woman, that turned devout 
in her old days, ſhe alone would no more inſpire 

6T | 9 a ſpirit 


05 Brantome, 


Emoires des 


224 ssoN. UTINO. VULCANIUS. 


Brantome: tbe caſtle of Uſſon is @ very ſtrong or rather impregnable place, which that cunning. 


Memoirss 4s and crafty King Lewis XI, partly made ſo on purpoſe to lodge bis priſoners, and keep them 


a ſpirit of ſecurity, than the good thief (70), ſhe 
2 a” 1 only re der But when the number of 
Jus eſt ne confi- theſe Magdalens (71) mounts high, they univerſally oc- 
das, - - There is, caſion confidence and boldneſs, ſo that one may ſay, that 
4275 {et you bend indirectly and contrary to their intention they are the 

eſpair, there is s ire of v DOTY 
only one leſt you firmeſt pillars of the Empire of Venus, even when they 
ſhould be too con- themſelves are retired out of it. What glorious arms 
Fdent, ſays a would they afford the preachers and confeſſors, if being 
F _ er become the laughing- ſtock and execration of the whole 
7 bod thief, town, when grown grey under Venus's yoak, and 
following their old trade, with all the ridiculous imper- 
(71) I mean ſuch tinences which attend the conjunction of wrinkles and 
women as are coquettery, they ſhould at laſt die blaſpheming or in 
falſe or true con- deſpair ; ſo that their rejection of the ſacraments 
. ſhould cauſe their corpſe to be dragged on a hurdle to 
lie unburied ! Such a diſmal ſpectacle would fill them 
with horror. Little Father Andrew would have fre- 
quently taken occaſion from thence to cry out in his 

ſermon, the ſame fate attends you. | | 
A famous author, in a letter dated the twenty-third 


of June 1678, faith, that the diſeaſe of which Madam 


much ſecurer there than at Loches, Bois de Vincennes, or Luſignan (b). 


M & died, had brought her to repentance, and 
that ſhe was one of thoſe mentioned in the Goſpel, who 
were as well payed for the Iaft hour, as thoſe who en- 


gaged in the morning (72). Father Bourdaloue ſays (73); (72) Bufi Rau. 
that this lady diſcovered a great ſhare of Chriſtian re- tin, letter N 


ſolution at her death. This edifies the public, but 7" 1, Pag. 
yet lays a ſnare for ſinners. Note, that we are taught Fi. — 
by ſome that thoſe have a greater intereſt in the favour 

of GoD, who extricate themſelves out of great fins, (53) Ibid. 4275, 
than if they had never fallen into them. This is an- vii, pag, 2:3, 


other ſnare, The Biſhop of Meaux ſets this in a proper 


light, after having obſerved (74) that ah ave ſee in (54) Biſhp of 
the Goſpel ＋ the bf? ſheep preferred by the good ſhepherd to Meaux, Oraiſon 
all the reſt of the flock, when we read of the happy return funebre de la 
of the prodigal fon, and the tranſports of a tender father, _ N 
ewhich rejoice the whole family ; we are tempted to believe e, 245 % 
that repentance is preferred ta innocence itſelf, and that 

the returning prodigal receives greater favours than the + Luke xy, 4, 


eldeſt fon who never ſtrayed from his father's houſe. See 20. 
the remainder in the author himſelf. 


UTINO (LEONARD pt) a Jacobin Monk, flouriſhed in the XVth century, 
and was a great preacher, His ſermons on the ſaints were one of the earlieſt productions 
( Olearius, in Of the preſs, being printed in the year 1446 (a) (2). His other works were printed 


Abaco, apud before the end of the ſame century [A]. 
Konig Biblioth. 


It was probably he, who complained that 


vet. & nov, the confeſſions which the women made at the confeſſion chair, were defective in ſome 


page 467, 859+ things [(B J. 


[() It is generally agreed upon that printing was not uſed, in the manner that it now is, before the year 
1457. Thus what is ſaid here may very well be a miſtake either in Olearius, or at leaſt in Konig; and 
we have much more reaſon to affirm, with Mr le Duchat, in note 10, on chap. 19 of the firſt book of 
Rabelais, that firſt edition of Leonard de Utino's ſermons is of Venice, 1473. Rem. CRI T.] | 


[A] His other works avere printed before the end of the 
Same century.] His treatiſe of common-places was printed 


at Ulm in the year 1478. His Lent and Dominical 


ſermons were printed at Lyons in 1495. See the epi- 
tome of Geſner's Bibliotheque, pag. 543. 5 
[B] That the confeſſions, which the auomen made at 
the confeſſion-chair, were defetive.] James Olivier, Li- 
centiate of the Civil and Canon Law, ſays, that zhe 
learned de Utino obſerves that womens confeſſions are 
* commonly deficient in three particulars, which they 


te) The name V U LCANILIUDS (a) (BonAveEenTURA) was born at Bruges on the thirtieth 


of his family 


very ſeldom or never confeſs ; the profuſeneſs and 
* vanity of cloaths, believing it to be due to their 
* ſex ; leudneſs in thought or deed, according to the 
nature of the ſin or it's circumſtances, either by 
* ſhame or cuſtom ; and immoderate loquacity, which vier: Alphabe. 
is not free from mortal or venial ſin, of which an de I Imperfectin 
* account mult be given before GOD, even of idle & Malle ds 
* words (1).' I do not aſſert this for a truth, but only ry wh 
ſay that it is very probable that the author here 3 5 1225 
cited is the Monk I am ſpeaking of. | 


1658, 


of June 1538, He made ſuch expeditious advances in polite literature, that at the 
was Smet, which . 5 E . - * . by 
Ggnifies a Smith, age Of twenty-one Cardinal Francis de Mendoza (b), choſe him, by reaſon of his learning, 


the trade of 


to the Poets Fathers to tranſlate into Latin, 


—_— be his Secretary and Library-keeper, and gave him ſeveral authorities of the Greek 
He returned from Spain to the Low-Countries, after an 


b) He was Bi abſence of eleven years, and finding his country embroiled in confuſions, he went to (4) You vil f 
e 2 . . . ® o» oe ti | 
ſhop of Burgos. Cologn, and from thence to Baſil and Geneva, publiſhing in each of theſe cities a book fd the =! 


9 . ſome of them ia 
of his compoſure. Being returned home he was choſen Profeſſor of the Greek tongue 


Moreri, and all 


() Taten from in the univerſity of Leyden in the year 1578, and three years after began the exerciſe of of them in 


Mcurſius, Athe- that employment. He continued in it for the ſpace of thirty-two years (c), 


nz Batavæ, p 


| l Meurſius, ibid. 
and died at Pag. 107, 108, 


"204, . * Leyden. on the ninth of October 1614 [A], after having publiſhed ſeveral books (d), *," alain 


Andreas, Bibl. 


which diſcovered his erudition. He had promiſed an edition of all St Cyril's works [B. Belg, b. 1 


(1) Swert. Ath. | | 
Belg. pag. 162. [A] He died at Leyden on the 9th of October 1614.] 


Baie e ee e ; fa 
3) 22 b 2 I am obliged to the Athene Belgicæ (1) for the parti 


: | a ; e 
ö cular day of this date, which I believe right (2), tho 
a worthy ſon of the date of the year which follows it is falſe, for it is 
the Profeſſor, has not true that Vulcanius died in 1610, as it is faid 
been pleaſed at there. Mr Konig adopts this error. Meurſius, Vale- 


my requeſt to xius Andreas, and Moreri after them, are miſtaken in 
make ſeveral in- 


ay placing the death of Vulcanius in 1615. Ghilini, who 
23 hath only paraphraſed, and ill tranſlated Swertius, hath 
Volcanius's exceeded the fault of his original, by making it 


death, and has 1600 inſtead of 1610, and yet he tells us, that Vul- 
found in the Re- 


canius, born, according to him, and according to 
cords of the g : 
town-houſe that truth, on the zoth of June in 1538, lived above 
he was buried ſeventy years (3). This is not the ſole blunder he is 
in St Peter's gui of ; he tells us beſides (4), that Cardinal Francis 
Crs Ottober e Mendoza was Biſhop of Bruges, and that Vulca- 
wo Chile: Tea- nius having been profeſſor of the Greek tongue in 
tro, Part. ii, Flanders for three years, went to Lyons, and obtained 
pag. 49. the ſame employment in that univerſity, which he 


3 exerciſed for thirty-two years, to the great ſatisfaction 


His 117. 


of the French (5). It is not neceſſary to tell the rea- (5) Con in 
der, that inſtead of Burgos, a city of Spain, he hath — 
put Bruges, a city of Flanders; and that inſtead of 
Leyden, he hath clapt in Lyons, where there never 
was an univerſity. He did not underſtand theſe words 
of Swertius : Lugduno Batavorum iter faceret, a 
* Curatoribus Academiz Profeſſor linguæ Grecæ de- 
© fignatus eſt anno Domini MD LXX VIII. Triennio 
* demum poſt Lugdunum venit, & Profeſſionem ſuſce- : 
« pit (6). - - - When he auas going through Leyden, he (6) Swert- d 
* vas named by the Curators of the univerſity to be pro- ſupra, Ps, 3 
* fefſor of the Greek tongue, in the year 1578. He came 
to Leyden three years after, and accepted of that Profe/- 
* ſorſhip.” Since he is miſtaken in ſuch particulars as 
theſe, we ought to believe that on an hundred more 
dangerous occaſions he hath corrupted the authors 
whom he paraphraſed. | 

[B] He had promiſed an edition of all St Cyri”s 
works.] Of this Scultetus gives a curious account, 
ſpeaking of the learned men he viſited at Leyden, 4s 

| the 
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VULCANIUS. 


535 


His funeral Oration raiſed the murmurs of ſome Critics [C]. Ghilini hath committed (eh See the res 


a great many faults (e). 


the year 1612. Quem ( Bonaventiram Yulcanium ) 
« ſenem admodum ſellæ affixum, & manibus pedibuſ- 
que captum inveni. Promiſerat ille triginta quatuor 
« annis ante, editionem omnium operum Græcorum 
« Cyrilli hactenus a multis deſideratam: hanc cam 
« fruſta hactenus ſingulis propemodum nundinis ex- 
pectaſſem, & jam coram hominis ætatem valetudinem- 
« que perditam conſiderarem, petii ab eo, ut Cyrillum 
« Grzcum fidei meæ concrederet: me non ſolùm ope- 
ram daturum, ut ex ipſius voto ille in vulgus exiret, 
« ſed etiam de Codicis precio ipſi ſatisfacturum: At 
« jlle gratis pro officio actis, tantum adhuc virium 
« fibi ſupereſſe ajebat, ut ipſemet promiſſo ſe exſolvere 


poſſit; uſque adeò verum eſt, Neminem eſſe tam 


«© {enem, qui, non dico diem, fed annos ſupervivere 
* ſe poſle, ſperet. Quanquam erat non nemo. in An- 
© olia, qui Bonaventuram de tanti theſauri poſſeſſione 
© magnifice potiùs ſe jactaſſe, quam, vere gloriatum 


« fuifle, afirmaret (7). - - I found the good old man, 


Bonaventura Vulcanius, confined to his chair, having 


neither the uſe of his hands nor feet. He had promiſed 
thirty years before an edition of all St Cyril's works, 


avhich has hitherto been wiſhed for by many. I expected 


diſappointed hitherto, and conſidering the age and fickly 
. e of the man, I bang of him that he would 
truſt me with the Greek copy ; and that 1 not only would 
* take care to have it publiſhed according to his mind, but 
« likexwiſe would ſatisfy him as to the price of the manu- 
« ſeript. He thanked me for the offer, but told me that he 
© had flill irength enongh left to perform his promiſe him- 
« ſelf ; fotrue it is that there is no man ſo old who does not 
expect that he may live not only a day but years longer. It 


* 
4 
6 
* to ſee it publiſhed al moſt every Fair. But finding myſelf 
. 


« avas nevertheleſs affirmed by ſomebody in England, that 


Vulcanius bragged of his poſſeſſmg. ſo great a treaſure 
© evith more vanity than trath. Obſerve that Vulca- 
nius began to tranſlate St Cyril, to aſſiſt Cardinal 
de Mendoza, who was writing a tract de Natural: 
noſtra per dignam Euchariſtiæ ſumptionem cum Chriflo 
unione (8). OR, | 
[C] His funeral oration raiſed the murmurs of ſome 
Critics.) They found fault with Cunzus who made it, 
for not mentioning that the deceaſed, when dying, 
recommended himſelf to the merits of Jesvs CHRIST, 


and ſuch like things. Cunæus juſtified himſelf by de- 


claring that he could not have faid ſo without incur- 
ring the guilt of an officious lie. It is very well 
known, added he, that the good old man fell into a 
paſſion againſt thoſe who exhorted him to prepare for 
death, and that he neyer was obſerved to comfort 
himſelf by the maxims of piety. I ſhall inſert Cunzus's 
whole letter ; it was never printed, and it will not be 
unacceptable to the reader. A friend of mine tran- 
ſcribed it from the original, and did me the fayour to 


communicate his tranſcript to me, I know who hath 
the original. ; 


, Ampliſſimo Viro Rumoldo Hogerbetio Petrus 
| © Cunzus 8. D. 


Vir Ampliſſime. Ante dies aliquot rogatu Mag. 
* ReQtoris, & Senatus Academici laudavi Bonaventu- 
ram Vulcanium funebri oratione, in qua reprehendi 
* quzdam audio ab ineptis. Et jam perlatus Hagam 
* rumor eſt. Ego non decrevi orationem publicare, 


© neque enim tanti eſt, Sed tamen animi cauſa ſcripſi 


© brevem diſſertatiunculam quam legi a vobis cupio, 
* uti intelligatis quam frigida & febriculoſa ſint, quæ 
illi culpavere. Præcipuæ illud exagitatum eſt de 
Lipſio & Eraſmo. De Lipſio crimen dilui ſatis ſo- 


© lide : Eraſmum autem ita defendi ut ſub illius per- 
© ſona cauſam ipſe meam egerim. Etiam illud cul- 
« pavere quod de Chriſti meritis locutus non ſum. 
Sed multz cauſſe fuere cur hæc & alia multa omiſe- 
rim. Novimus nos, novere cæteri Vulcanium qui 
familiariter cum illo vixerunt. Sane quoties aliquis 
hominem extrema ſenectute ad mortis meditationem 
hortaretur, vehementer iraſcebatur ille. Sermones 
vero de Chriſto aut de pietate, adeo nunquam ex ſene 
audivimus, ut ſæpe mirati ſimus quibus ille cogita- 
tionibus feſſam ætatem ſolatus fuerit. Itaque laudo 
in funere ea quæ cunctis eruditis literatiſque commu- 
nia. Cætera omiſi, ne viderer ſcenæ inſervire. Ser- 
mones de Chriſto non ſunt gladii Delphici qui omni- 
bus aptari poffint. Et profecto qui hæc indignantur 
relegandi ſunt ad D. Henſii orationes quibus nobiliſſ. 
Douzam & Scaligerum laudavit. Eadem enim illi 
objici poſſunt atque etiam objecta fuerunt. Vale 
Ampliſſime Senator. Lugdun. Batav. Kal. Nov. 


cio ioc xiv. 


A 
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Peter Cunæus, to the honourable 


Hagerbetius. 
* Homonrable Sir, 


23 | | 
; At the acfire of the Rector, and the academical Senate, 
I pronounced, ſome days ago, a funeral oration in praiſe 
/ Bonaventura Vulcanius. I hear that ſome things in 
. it are cenſured by idle people, and the rumour is already 

got as far as the Hague. I never deſigned ta publiſh 
* the oration, nor do ] think it <vorth avhile. 2 for 
* my own amuſement I have writ a Sport diſſertation, 
* avhich I ſhould be glad you would read, that you may 
fully underſtand how groundleſs and infipid their excep- 
* tions are. They have chiefly dwelt upon what I ſaid of 
* Lipfius and Eraſmus. As to Lipſius, they allow that 
* the charge againſt him is anſwered with folidity enough 3 
* but they pretend that 1 have vindicated Eraſmus in ſuch 

a manner as to plead my gan cauſe in his perſon. They 


Rumoldus of 


CHRIST. But there were many reaſons for my omitting 
theſe and many other things. We knew Vulcanius wery 
well, fo did the reſt of his familiar friends. Certain it is, 
that in his extreme old age, when any body exharted 
him to prepare for death, he fell into a violent paſſion : 


RRR 


c 


CHRIS J, or Religion, that we often wondered 
* with what thoughts he comforted himſelf in his old age. 
* For theſe reaſons I praiſe him in the funeral oration 
* for ſuch things as are common to all learned men; paſ- 
ing over the reſt, left 1 ſhould ſeem to have had nothing 
* elſe in view, but to ſuit myſelf ta a preſent occaſion. 


* Diſcourſes about CHRIST are not Delphic fwords, 


« which can be fitted up for any body. To conclude, thoſe 
* wwho are diſpleaſed with theſe things, ſhould be adviſed 


© to read the orations of Daniel Heinſius, wherein he 


« praiſes Scaliger and Douza. For the ſame things may 
« be and have been objefted to him. Maſt noble Senator, 
adieu. Leyden, Nov. 1. 1614. | 


If any one objects that I ought not to have revealed 
this great fault of Vulcanius, he muſt be ignorant that 
the public hath long fince been informed of it; to 
which purpoſe ſee what we find in the Scaligerana: 
Vulcanius's religion is that of dice and cards ; he knows 
not what religion he is of, nor is he acquainted with the 
difference of religions . . . . . Vulcanius pretends to bt 
one of our communion, but he doth nat know what reli- 
gion is (9). | | 


likewiſe blamed me for not mentioning the merits of 


matk [A J. 


and we were ſo far from ever hearing him diſcourſe 


(9) Scaligerana, 


Voce Vulcanius, 


Pag. N. 25 Jo 


(a) At Poictiers. V 


(5) It is a book 
in 4to, of 230 
Pages. 


(a) There are 
only two faults 
in the errata of 
Francis Burana's 
(a Veroneſe) 


priora reſolutoria 
Ariſtotelis, print- 
ed by Wechel in 
folio, in the year 
1539. See Che- 
villier, Origine 

de l' Imprimerie, 
Pag. 141, 142. 
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ART (Bexnard) a Dominican Friar, Doffor and Profeſſor of 

SIM Divinity in the ſchools of Thomas Aquinas of Poickiers, 

che year 1650 a book intituled The Heretic overcome and put into his grave 
W (Þ). It is an anſwer to the Motives of Converſion publiſhed by Giles 

If, Goffart who had turned Huguenot. 

in his anſwer. Neither of theſe two books is of any value. 


ubliſhed (a) in 


The Jacobin inſerted them entire 


WECHEL (CnRISTIAN) a famous Printer at Paris before the middle of the 
XVIth century. He was ſo correct in his editions, that the errata of a book in folio 


did not ſometimes contain above two faults (a). 


Thoſe who tell us that he firſt began 


to print in Greek in the year 1538, are miſtaken [A]. There are ſome Hebrew books 
Commentary in which he printed in the year 1533 (). By the catalogue of the books which came from 
his preſs before the year 1348, it appears that he was a diligent man, and that he printed 


a great many. 


This catalogue is at the beginning of the thirteenth book of Geſner's 


Pandects, with a very obliging Epiſtle Dedicatory. I mean by this that Geſner dedicated 
his thirteenth book to him. He was proſecuted in the year 1534, for ſelling a book 
of Eraſmus De eſu interdicto carnium, which was cenſured by the Faculty of Divines (c). () 14, We. "A 
Some authors ſay that he became poor, by a particular curſe of God, which fell on him, 333. 
hn ibid, geg. for printing an impious book [BI. ANDREW WECHEL, his ſon, was alſo a very | 


[A] Thoſe awho tell us that he firſt began to print in 
Greek, in the year 1538, are 2 I had men- 
tioned this epoch when I cited the 256th page of 
Mr Chevillier's tract of the origine of printing at 
Paris; but I have been informed by Mr Van Dale, 
that he has ſome Greek books printed at Paris, by 
Chriſtian Wechel in the years 1530 and 1531. Of 
this number are Hermogenes Tepi evpeocwv Toport 


Te&&oapss in 4to, and Lucian's Dialogues of the Gods. 


'Theſe two books are in Greek only, and came out in 
the year 1530. Of this number are alſo the ſame Her- 


mogenes epi Hd Servory]O», & wept icon TH- 


uo vo, printed in Greek alone in 1531. I here re- 


turn thanks to Mr Van Dale for diſcovering to me 


(1) Garaſſe, 
Somme Theolo- 


Sique, pag. 19, 


Mr Chevillier's miſtake. 

[B] Som: authors ſay that he became poor . . . . for 
printing an impious book.) Here is my evidence. In 
the year 1530, after the diſmal and prodigious leud- 
neſſes related by our Hiſtorians, and Dr Cochleus, 

in ſeveral places, aroſe this abortive child of hell, 
who wrote a book againſt the Divine Juſtice, in fa- 
vour of infants dying without Baptiſm, of which 
Gop be thanked, there is no more at preſent re- 
maining than the bare title in Geſner's Bibliotbegue; 
and ſeveral have wiſely obſerved, that the ruin of 
Chriſtian Wechel and his labours fell out as a puniſh- 
ment for his preſſes and characters, being employ- 
ed in ſuch an infamous work. It was this wretched 
anonymous author, who under the borrowed name 
of Antony Cornelius, traced out the firſt lineaments 
of this Atheiftical monſter, which by little and little, 
like a venomous ſerpent, is grown up, and by intri- 
© cate meanders hath crawled in amongſt us (1).“ 
That the reader may know more exactly what this 
book was, I am obliged to recite what Father Garaſſe 
faith of it in another place of the ſame book. The 
« ſecond objeFion is not couched in ſuch elegant terms as 
« the firſt, but it is incomparably worſe and more impious 
thun that of Symmachus, and is taken out of that curſed 
* anonymous author, who took the name of Antonius Cor- 
« nelius, and compoſed a Latin diſcourſe againſt the di- 
« ftributive juſtice of the Creator, eſpoufing the cauſe of 
© infants deceaſed before Baptiſm, and pleading pro and 
© con, with texts and formal allegations of the law, by 
aobich he condemned the Divine Fuſlice, and called its 
« proceeding unjuſt, wicked, and inhuman . . . . Time, 
* the laſt and moſt incorruptible judge of our perfor- 
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ſkillful 


© mances, hath diſcovered the impiety of this wretched 
© book; for Chriſtian Wechel who printed it, ſaw his 
* riches moulder away before his eyes, without being 
© able to ſtop the courſe of his ruin; and Gop be 


_ © thanked, the book is ſo vaniſhed, that there is not 


© a ſingle copy to be found in libraries, and at preſent, 

nothing but the title is left of that infamous and abo- 

* minable work (2). HE (2) 14, ibid 
Several things make me doubt of the principal parts 2 NOD: 

of this ſtory. I. Father Garaſſe cites no authority, ; 

and affirms a fact which is falſe, viz. That the title of 

this impious book is preſerved in Geſner's Bibliotheque. 

It is certain that there is no ſuch perſon mentioned 

there as Antony Cornelius, and that he whom we find 

in the epitome of that work of Geſner, is not men- 

tioned as the author of the tract, of which I am 

ſpeaking, II. If Chriſtian Wechel had printed a 

book of this nature in 1530, had he been left undi- 

ſturbed ? Would he not have been more proſecuted for 

this attempt, than for ſelling a book of Eraſmus, 

which had no greater blemiſh than that of being cen- | 

ſured as a ſuſpicious piece (3)? Would this Printer (3) Cum libel- 

have been ſuffered to make any figure in Paris from lum Eraſmi de 

the year 1530, to 1548 at leaſt ? 7 expreſs my ſelf eſu carnium, a5 

with this reſtriction, becauſe I have not been able to 4 _ 

carry him farther than that year, in which I find that ſupectum repro- 

Conrad Geſner dedicated a book to him (4), and re- batum, Chriſti 

preſents him as a moſt thriving Printer in the city of anus Wechelus 

Paris. III. Andrew Wechel, his ſon, ſo diſtinguiſh. cg gg. 

ed himſelf amongſt the Bookſellers and Printers of he,, 05. a 

Paris, that it is not at all probable that his father's “' Inprimerie, 

eſtate was ſo miſerably impaired. IV. Laſtly, it is Pg. 353. 

not perfectly agreed what that accurſed book which 

ruined him was; for ſome fay it was that de tribus Im- (4) The 9 . 

poſtoribus, a chimerical book which was never in being, bak of bu th 

if we may believe thoſe who are beſt able to give an oy | 

account of things of this kind (5). Chriſtus Do- (5) See the anti 

* minus . . . impoſtor atque adeo mendax & planus au- cj ARETIN 

* divit non modo a Cello . . . fed etiam ab impio & (Pers, © 

© immemorando homine, imo Dæmone corporato, cu- mark [6]: 

jus opus de tribus Magnis Impoſtoribus, Moſe, Chriſto, 

* Mahumete, exitiale fuiſſe Wechelo, inſigni alias Ty- 

* pographo, ſed ejus libri peſtifero attactu funditus (6) Theophil 

* everſo, referunt qui legerunt, digni fide teſtes. Raynaud: Hop'o 


*y + # . 8 . . > . a 
* Mihi inceſtare oculos tam infandæ ſcriptionis lectione, -_ age ] 
y 


ad ingens ſcelus videtur pertinere (6). - - e Lord , pag. 2:9 
Feſus Chriſt was called an impoſtor, and ee 269. 
| a liar 


(12) 
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ſxilful Printer [C]. 


„„an, h by C 


(4) Baillet, Jugemens des Sga vans, ſur les Inprineuri. Art. vil. 


.. but likewiſe 
© by that wicked and infamous writer, or rather that 


© devil incarnate whoſe boot Of the three great * 7 
to 


« ſtors, Moſes, Chriſt, and Mahomet, proved fata 

* Wechel, who, being in other reſpets a famous Printer, 
© avas utterly ruined by meddling with that peſtilential 
* book, as it is affirmed by credible witneſſes who have 
« peruſed it. As for my part, 1 ſhould look upon it as a 
« every great crime to pollute my eyes with the reading of 
* fuch an abominable performance.” By theſe four re- 
marks I do not pretend to deny the whole narrative 


of Father Garaſſe; I only call in queſtion Wechel's 


ſuffering ſuch terrible effects of the Divine wrath, for 
having printed a book in the year 1530, and do not 
believe that the diſſertation concerning the puniſhment 
of infants, was ſo impious as he repreſents it. As 


for the reſt, I = with him, that there was a book 
a 


(7) See Bibliothe- 
ca Telleriana, 
. 167, He 


OE called 


Cornellius, pag. 
4223 and in tbe 


8) What Ga- 
raſſe affirms is 
not therefore 
true, that it is 
wholly loft, 


(9) Mr Bourde- 
lot did me the 
favour to {end it 


me from Paris, 


ro) Antonio 


Borg Tudici civili 
apud arifienſes, 


(11) Præſes ſacri 
Conſiſtorii illu- 
ſtriſl. D. Lodo- 
vice Galliarum 


| zubernatricis. 


12) Non quod 

l bitem pueros 
los juſta pena 
condemnatos, 
Antonius Corne- 


us, in Præfat. 


A Rx Fit x1 
upon the Pail " 
Plaints of ſome 
fer ons, againſt 
Who re- 
Preſent the ob- 
Tong of the 


intituled, Querela infantium in limbo clauſorum adver- 
fus divinum judicium, ab Ant. Cornelio (7) F. U. Lic. 
If we rely upon the title, it was printed at Paris 
by Chriſtian Wechel, in the year 1531, in 4to. 
There are two copies (8) of it in the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims's library. Without having read this tract, I 
conjecture that it is not impious, and that it is like 
that of Bartolus a Saxoferrato, and that of Jacobus de 
Ancharana. The firſt of theſe Civilians is author of a 
piece intituled, Proceſſus Sathanæ contra D. Virginem 
coram Fudice Feſu: and the other of a treatiſe called 


Proceſſus Luciferi contra Feſum coram Fudice Salomone. 


They introduce the devil entering an action, obſerving 
the formalities of the bar, and conſequently urging all 
his reaſons. Is it poſſible to repreſent him ſpeaking 
without making him utter impieties? And yet theſe 
two books are not impious. Every thing ends in the 
confuſion of the plaintiff. | | 

Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary I have read 
the book in queſtion (9). The entire title of it runs 
thus: Exagifima infantium in limbo clauſorum Querela 


adverſus divinum judicium apud æquum judicem propofita. 


ia diwini judicii contra Querelam Infantium. In- 


fantium ad Apologiam divint judicii Reſponſio. qui 


Fudicis ſuper hac re Sententia. Autore Antonio Cornellio 
Faris utriuſque Licentiato Doctiſſ. Lutetiæ apud Chriſtia- 
num Wechelum in via Facobæa ſub ſcuto Baſfilieni, anno 
MD XXX]. nenſe Fanuario. This tract, containing 
about ſeventy pages in 4to, was dedicated by the au- 
thor to Antony du Bourg, Lieutenant-Civil at Paris 
(10), and Preſident of the Council of Louiſe of Savoy, 
mother of Francis I (11). The Epiſtle Dedicatory is 
very ſhort, and precedes a Preface which is a little 
longer, and dated at Paris on the ſecond of January 
1531. Antony Cornellius acknowledges his great ob- 
ligations to the perſon to whom he dedicates his book, 
and that he undertook that performance at the requeſt 
of one of his friends, who knew that he had dreamed 
that the infants detained in limbo, complain of being dil- 


inherited contrary to the diſpoſition of the law Plautius, 


which enacts neminem ex facto alterius exheredari poſſe. 


W E C 


He retired from Paris to Francfort (d); ſome writers ſay, that it 


Was 


too far, and that it makes the faith of their Advo- 
cate ſuſpected. I ſhould not vouchſafe an anſwer to 
this ſcruple, if I did not well know that it is in the 
mouths of an infinite number of people, and objected 
againſt thoſe, who, without any diſguiſe, fairly repre- 
ſent the arguments of Heretics, or Libertines. Give 
me leave to anſwer thoſe gentlemen with this queſtion : 
If you were obliged to examine ſome of the contro- 
verſies in agitation betwixt the Chriſtians and the In- 
fidels, would you, to the utmoſt of your knowledge, 
repreſent whatever the laſt could urge with the greateſt 
force in favour of their opinions? Or would you de- 
ſignedly weaken their arguments, that your readers 
might meet with nothing to render the victory du- 
bious? Vou will undoubtedly anſwer me, that you 
would do the firſt of theſe two things, and that the 
ſecond is a fraud utterly unworthy of a man of ho- 
nour, and much leſs excuſable in a ſervant of God. 
Wherefore then are you ſurprized to ſee the objections 
of the Infidels repreſented with all the force which 
natural reaſon gives them? Vou ſay you would do it 
your ſelf, if you were to refute them, and you agree, 
that ſwerving from this rule is to incur the guilt of 
an ignominious fraud. Learn then not to take all 
thoſe for prevaricators, who fairly ſhew the beautiſul 
ſide of their adverſaries cauſe; and if they are obliged 
to confeſs that nothing but the Scripture can furniſh 
arms againſt certain objections of the Infidels, and that 
they recur to it as to the immovable foundation of 
their faith, be very well contented with their condu& ; 
for otherwiſe the world will be apt to diſtruſt you, 
and to ſuppoſe that you endeavour to triumph by the 
aſſiſtance of a train of military ſtratagems, which are 
inconſiſtent with the Goſpel. | 
I have lately diſcovered one of the cauſes, which 
induce a great many people to ſuſpect thoſe of Liber- 
tiniſm, who propoſe the objections of the Libertines 


in their full force. A very honeſt and truly religious man 
ſaid to me a few days ago, mentioning ſome writers, 


whoſe zeal for the good cauſe is known to the whole 


world ; you do not find in their books that the enemies 


of truth offer any thing conſiderable ; the objections of 
the Infidels are propoſed there in few words, and they 


are amply and victoriouſly refuted : but in ſuch and 


ſuch writers who do not paſs for great 2zalots, they 
are very prolix and more ſpecious than the anſwer. I 
made uſe of the ſame queſtion as above. Did thoſe 
zealous writers know all that appears in the leſs zea- 
lous authors, or were they ignorant of it ? If the latter, 
they are not to be praiſed for their ſilence, nor for 
their victory. But if the firſt, they deſerve a ſeyere 


cenſure, as being guilty of a pious fraud, which truth 


ought never to ſtand in need of; and I am very ſure 
they would not dare to own that they have paſſed by 
the leaſt particular, which could repreſent in a beau- 
tiful light their enemies objections. Wherein then 


| doth their zeal ſurpaſs the leſs devout writer, whom 


you was ſpeaking of? They ſaid all they could in fa- 


Wat no perſon can be difinherited for the fault of vour of their adverſary before they anſwered him; 


another. He declares that their complaints are ill- 
grounded (12). Where is then the impiety? Doth 
it conſiſt in his citing ſome paſſages of the Scripture, 
and of the Civil and Canon-Laws which favour the 
infants cauſe? But does he not alſo alledge ſome that 
are contrary to them? and at laſt, after their reply, 
doth he not bring in the following definitive ſentence ? 
* Penſitatis diligentiſſime in utramque partem legibus, 
cenſeo infantes injuſte de divino judicio queri per tex. 
in c. regenerante de conſec. diſti. ili fallit dicit lex. 
& fallitur qui parvulos non baptiſatos prædicat in 
condemnatione non futuros, cum dicat Apoſtolus ob 
unius delictum omnes homines damnari. - - Having 


opinion that children haue no reaſon to complain of the 
Divine Fuſtice. The law, ſays he, deceives one; and 
1 am of opinion that he is deceived who affirms, that 
little children, not baptized, are not liable to be 
damned, fince the Apoſtle expreſsly ſays, that by the of- 
; fence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion. 3 
Thus we ſee with what temerity Father Garaſſe 
mentions Antony Cornellius's book. Who can be ſuf- 
ficiently ſurprized at his blunder ? Perhaps ſome may 
2 * the infants objections are carried 


hath the leſs zealous author done more? 


We have ſeen ſome other miſtakes of Garaſſe in the 
article CORNELLIUS. | 

[CJ ANDREW WECHEL, his fon, was alſo a 
very ſkilful Printer.) I have read in the Hiſtory of 
Printing (13), firſt, That he was obliged to retire to 
Francfort, under the protection of the Count of Hanaw, 
on account of his religion about the year 1573. In the 
ſecond place, That his ſon Fohn, who was married to 
one of the daughters of Ferom Drouart (14), Bookſeller 
at Paris, going to Francfort with his father, carried 
ewith him half the impreſſion of Polybii opera Gr. Lat. 
cum notis Caſauboni, in folio, in 1609; which is the 


attentively confidered the laws on either fide, I am of reaſan why ſome copies of Polybius are to be ſeen with his 
name to them, though it be the ſame edition with that of neve 


Paris, Thirdly, That Andrew Wechel died at Franc- 
fort towards the year 1600. In the fourth place, 
that his ſon Fohn printed books in the ſaid city of Franc- 


fort in the year 1583, and afterwards Diodori Siculi 


Biblioth. Hiſtoriæ Gr, Lat. in 1604, and other books 


 ewhich procured him the reputation of one of the moſt able 


Printers and Bookſellers of his time, On the firſt of 
theſe four things I obſerve, that Francfort being a 
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(13) Written by 
John dela Caille, 
and printed at 
Paris in the year 
1689. 


(14) The author 
ſays, pag. 208, 
that it is an 
error, and that 
this Jerom was 

r married. 


Republic, not in the leaſt depending on the Counts of 


Hanaw, it is not at all likely that Andrew Wechel 
6 U ſnould, 
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(e) Id. ibid. 5 


ſhould, in that city, have put himſelf under the 
protection of thoſe Counts. Perhaps the time is here 
confounded ; at leaſt it is "oy certain that Wechel's 
heirs kept Printin -houſes at Hanaw, towards the be 
| ginning of the XVIIth century; and it was then that 
they put themſelves under the protection of the Count 
of Hanaw. On the ſecond head I obſerve, that Ca- 
ſaubon was not yet fifteen years old, when John We- 
chel retired with his father to Francfort, towards the 
year 1573. Wherefore it is impoſlible that this Prin- 
ter ſhould haye carried with him half the impreſſion 
of Caſaubon's Polybins. On the third I obſerye, that 
Andrew Wechel died on the firſt of November 1581, 
as may be inferred from the Preface which John Opſo- 
æus, his corrector, prefixed to the commentaries of 
eter Ramus on ſome of Cicero's orations, printed at 
Francfort apud heredes Andrex Mecheli, in the year 
1582. Laſtly, I fay on the fourth head, that his 
| heirs who continued to print, were Claudius Marni, 
and John Aubri: which plainly ſhews, that John 
Wechel was not what the author of the Hiſtory of 
Printing repreſents him. The edition of Diodorus Si- 
culus in 1604, was printed by Claudius Marni, and 
the ſons of John Aubri. 


| Obſerve, that Opſopæus, ſpeaking of the heirs of 


| Andrew Wechel, mentions only Claudius Marni, and 
(15) Opſopæus, John Aubri, the ſons-in-law of that Printer (15); 


ref. Commen- which obliges me to renounce the opinion I once was 


tar. Petri Rami 


f of, that John Wechel was the ſon of Andrew. A 
in Orat. Cicero- , n b : 
nis. Note, thas letter of Frederic Sylburgius, dated on the twentieth 
Opſepus worote of June 1587 (16), informs me, that he did no longer 
that preface ſoon lodge in the houſe of John Wechel, but with John 
| _ e Aubri. Aſter this man's death, the names of his ſons 

Veckel's death. appeared in the ly wh wake. Kine yh * of 
(6) I is in the Claudius Marni, with whom they had ſeveral diſputes. 
| CS of Mar- Aubriani rationes reddi fibi a Marnio volunt, & hæ- 
eee e * reditatem prorſus dividi; adeo ut aliquoties officina 
_— Y ..- 32 e g quum alias inter oe ante 

iſtole, &c, ad calculos ſedere quiete nequeant (17) - - - 
1 the dia- * Aubri's avill have Marni to ſettle his accounts with 
Pricus Mr Gre- © them, and require that the entire inheritance ſhould be 
2 ps one - © divided. For this reaſon they have heen obliged ſome- 
by the core , times to ſbut up their ſoap, becauſe their buſineſs did not 
Mr Burman, * give them ſufficient time to ſettle their accounts.” It is 
abort hy ſon of the certain, that what they call i Wecheliani, typographia 
late Mr Burman, Mecheliana, were in the hands of the Marni's and the 
P D : : 
Profeſſor of Di- Aubri's. During that time John Wechel printed ſe- 
See Pag. 438, parately. I have, amongſt other books printed by 
of that collection. him, the Paraphraſe and Scholia of Monlorius i» Ari- 
flotelis analyticorum priorum, ſeu de ratiocinatione libros 
(17) Gothofre- duos, together with the ſame Monlorius's tract De Eu- 
dus Jungerman- yelechia, & de Univerfs, Francefurti in offcing ꝙpegra- 
Sip. Gentilem, Pbicg Joannis Weebeli 1593. 
pag. 361, 362, i 
of the collection Bongars's letters; there we find the following words : 


Marqvardi Gudii I hawe aurote to one of Wechel's men to take great care of 


kee. Epiſtole. hem, which anſwer to this Latin, Commendavi eas 


WECHEL WEIDNERUS. 


was after the Paris maſſacre (e). See the remark [BJ. 


Aubrio Wecheliano (18). - + have recommended them (18) Bongarf, 
to the care of Aubrius Wechelianus ; and theſe, I have Epiſt. cui 
ordered one of Wechel's men to ſend you the tract auhich u. 580. 


you defire, for Libellum de Murrhinis juſſu meo mittet ad 
te Marnius Wechelianus (19). - - have ordered Mar- (19) Idem, Epiſt, 
nius Wechelianus to ſend you the trad de Murrhinis, clxi, Pag. 575, 


Bongars wrote this in the year 1597, and his tranſlator 
hath made him ſpeak as if Wechel had been alive 
then, not knowing that the original expreſſed the 
names of his ſons-in-law. | 

As for the reſt, I have very good reaſons to be- 
lieve, that Andrew Wechel left France before the 
maſlacre. I find in Melchior Adam, that Laurence 
Zincgref was very uneaſy at Paris in the year 1569, 
on account of money remitted to him, which was 
ſeized in Wechel's hands, He adds that Wechel was 
banjſhed the kingdom, that all his effects were confiſ- 


tur apud Wechelium, Bibliopolam notiſſimum; quippe dem. in Vit. 
* cyjus bona omnia confiſcata fuerant, ipſo regni limi- 
© tibus proſcripto, reliquiſque ut plurimum Proteſtan- | 
tium libris ab officinà illius, Lutetiz publicè com- (21) cum we. 
© buſtis (20). - - Zincgref endured great hardſhips in chelianis tranſi- 
© this journey, on account of ſeveral inconveniencies, and Bete, broque pe- 
* efpecially far want of money. He received no ſupplies Ira fibi debita 


libros nonny 


* from his father though he avas in a foreign country; quos clam — | 


and what ſums were remitted to bim by the generefity of illi ſervarant, ac 
* the Prince, and privately by his mother, were ſeized in conf ſcatoribus 

© the hands of Wechel, @ very nated Bookſeller, &c. . . . _— — 
Zincgref agreed with the Wechels to take in payment agus fait, 14 
ſome of the books which they had ſaved from the In- 4. 
quiſition (21). He afterwards received ſome other mo- 

ney from home, and went to Orleans, where he was (22) Id. ibib, 
admitted omar Ja 8 Civil-Law, in the year £4 432. 
1570 (22). Theſe things happened before the Paris : Ta 
maſſacre WH 11 2 Ca- 


Notwithſtanding all this, it is moſt certain that merarium Pa- 
Andrew Wechel was at Paris on that cruel day. He trem, pag, n. 
fled into Germany in the year 1569, when thoſe 8. 
troubles were brought on him which Melchior Adam 55 
relates, in which he had periſhed. if the Preſident de (*4) em, Erit. 
Harlai had not done him good fervice (23). He re- 
turned to Paris, and re-eſtabliſhed his. Printing-houſe 
there, in the beginning of June 1571 (24). He him- (25) 7: the 
ſelf relates (25) the danger which he run in the night EY Deaicate- 


Pag. 104. 


of the maſſacre, and how he was faved by Hubert 7 / Albert 
There is a groſs error in the French tranſlation of 


Languet, who lodged in his houſe. He teſtifies. his — 


ratitude to him in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of Albert «4 ar Fragen 
| ntzius's Vandalia. | 1575s 


WEIDNERUS (Pavr) a Jewiſh Phyſician in the XVIth century, was 
invited from Udine a city in Italy, to practiſe Phyſic in Carinthia, where he ſtayed fix 
years, receiving a very handſome penſion from the public. During this time he conceived 
ſome doubts concerning his religion, which obliged him to compare the Old and the 


(a) Quamvis ni- 
hil dubitarem 


New Teſtament together, and as to examine the expoſitions of the rabbins; and 
being convinced by this courſe of reading that Jesus CRRISTT is the Meſſias, he 


de fide Chriſtia- reſolved to embrace openly the Chriſtian Faith. He wavered for about the ſpace of one 


na & certiflima, 


Mme year after this full conviction (a), and carefully concealed his thoughts, not being ignorant 
%%. ol the dangers to which he ſhould expoſe himſelf [A], if he let the Jews know the ſtate 


[4] Not being ignorant of the dangers to which he 
ſpauld expoſe himſelf.) To be firmly perſuaded that a 
religion is true, to reſolve to profeſs it, and; ſuffer a 

reat many conflicts of mind before the execution of 
dach a reſolution, are not incompatible things. W here- 
fore we ought not to charge Weidnerus's narrative 
with inſincerity. There are very few. defigns, the 
execution of which meets with more obſtacles than 
that of the change of religion; for not to mention 
other. hindrances, do not we know that we ſhall there- 
by anger the perſons whom we love and reſpect moſt ? 
Do not we know that we ſhall become odious and 
infamous to our relations? I ſay infamous, for all 
nations are uſed to fix an infamous idea on. any man's. 

2 


/ of 


forſaking his religion. They are not contented with 
calling him a deſerter, an apoſtate, but he muſt alſo be 
called a renegado (1). They affirm, that his revolt (1) That name 
is an ignominious blemiſh to his family, and I have was uſed — 
ſeen a devout woman who ſaid very ſeriouſly, that me e 
ſhe had rather ſee her ſiſters common whores, than go 5. w—_ to de- 
to maſs. Theſe hideous notions are neceſſary to the note thoſe who 
temporal good of a communion, and this is the reaſon turned Papifts 
why they are fomented. A Caſuiſt will not think it 
ill for a father to turn his ſons out of doors if they 
apoſtatize, or that in the like caſe, one brother ſhould 
never ſee the other, and a man ſhould abhor his wife, 
or a woman leave her huſband. The Proteſtants charge 
this ſort. of perſecution on the Catholics, who m_ on 

elr 


, Pag. 


wii, ad eundem, 


42) Ser 
Braeys's 
intituled, 

nſe au? 
fe des f 


fans: it 


gioned in 
Nouvelle 
11 Reput 
Lettres, 
guft 168 
7. See pa 
of thoſe 
velles. 


9 Art 
Apologie 
Cat holiq 
Part. tt, 


pag. 24 


(2) H 
there 
tos Ch 
Mefii; 
preſsly 
Abarb 
Laac! 
ham, 

man; 
yer 1 


FN 1558, He was made Hebrew Profeſſor in the univerſity of Vienna, and publiſhed 
5 ſomething concerning the motives of his converſion, and to refute Judaiſm (b). 
. (5) Taken from the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Emperor Ferdinand, prefixed to his book De /ocis præcipuis Fidei Chriſtiane, 
Epiſt. printed at Vienna, in the year 1359. See John Henichius, Profeſſor of Divitity at Rinthel, dz Veritate Relivionis 
575˙ Cbriſtianæ, pag. 360, & ſeq. | 
bs) See Mr their ſide, reproach the Proteſtants with it (2). Be triumph to the contrary party, that they would leave 
Pact book, that as it will, it is certain that this cuſtom very fre- no means unattempted againſt any . Who diſcoyers 
inituled, Re- quently ſerves as a ſcare-crow to thoſe who are per- the leaſt deſign to deſert them. The Jews ate of the 
ponſe "P og funded, that they ought to quit the church in which ſame diſpoſition. Would they not have murthered | 
A — *« men. they have been educated. Here follows a paſſage of Spinoza (4) ? And did they not attempt to deſtroy our (4) See the test 
tiene in the Mr Arnauld on this head. The defign of changing ones Weidnerus after his converſion? Porro, /#ith he (5), of the article 
Nouvelles de religion carries with it ſomething aſtoniſhing, ſaith he * fimulatque res celari amplius non potuit, protinus a SPINOZA, be- 
1 any (3), and even thoſe who are fully reſolved to execute it, © meis ſecundum carnem non mediocria propter fidei een, br a 
. can hardly bring themſelves to da ſo 1 know that * Chriſtiane ſuſpicionem exſpectare pericula cogebar, ese, Ares Bp 
12 pap. $79, a young lady, the daughter of a very zealows Huguenot quæ proh dolor! in hunc uſque diem mihi intentari ( eur 
ef bbeſe Nou- concealed for ſeven years from her father that ſhe was a video & experior. - - - - - Beſides, when the thing FEyift. Dedicat. 
velles. Catholic; and during that whole pace time, ſhe could be no longer contealed, 1 was immtdiately forced ad Ferdinandum. 
| accompanied him to the ſermon and ſervice only abſtaining to dread no ſmall miſchief from my brethren according 
(3) gre tee From the ſacrament, out of fear that he ſhauld die for * to the fleſh, on account of their ſuſpecting me to be a 
Ebel, grief at the neaws of it. She cauſed me to be conſulted in © Chriſflian ; and to my great grief 1 both ſee and know 
Part. it, cb. xii, this caſe, and being informed that I did not approve of * by experience that I am expuſed to the ſame dangers 
| poze 240, 241. this diſſimulation, ſhe reſolved, though auith à great deal * /lill” Let us not forget a very terrible ſort of 
* of difficulty, to diſcover her felf . .. . © . . . There may be perſecution againſt thoſe, who change their religion. | 
por, alſo ſome, as it was in St Auguſtin's time, aube are They are loaded with defamatory libels (6) ; their (6) Confer with 
throughly convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion, whole lives are ſtrictly examined; and if any blemiſhes this the words of 
but cannot break the bonds of cuſtom which drags them to can be found they are repreſented to the public with Peter CHAR- 
Wee the Proteſtant aſſemblies, nor expoſe themſelves to the re- all ſorts of artifice in the moſt hyperbolieal manner. 0 Yori : 
anf | proach which they fear from their relations and friends, The leaſt ſlips of youth are never forgiven them. If his article, re- 
* on account of their change, unleſs ſome other human they have written any private letters in confidence to mark [P]. 
ullos, confideration, contrary to thoſe which 1 have mentioned, their friends, which may injure their reputation, they 
adhuc counterballances them, and hindering the impreſſion which are publiſhed. In a word, for the intereſt of the canſe, 
8 they made on their minds, enables them to follow more and to diſcredit the authority of the change, no ſeruple 
> eafrly the truth of which they are convinced. There are is made to turn into great erimes, thoſe very things 
bs ſome communities, which believe themfelves fo much which would never have deprived them of the eſteem 
1d, diſgraced by the apaſtacy of a Monk of merit, and and affection of any one perſon in the world, provided 
are fo afraid that it ſhould prove a fatal ſcandal to the they had not changed their religion. See the remark 
4 faith of the weak, as well as too great a ſubject of [C] of the article S PON DAN US (Jo HN). 


WEIDNERUS. WEILER WERT. 


of his ſoul; but at laſt the intereſt of his ſalvation prevailed over the conſiderations of 


the fleſh; and leaving Carinthia, he removed to Vienna, where together with his wife 
and four children he was baptiſed in St Stephen's Church, on the twenty-firft of Auguſt 
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WEILE (a) (FxepeRIC RAGSTAT TT a German Rabbi was an early () 44 10. 
convert to Chriſtianity ; for he was no more than three and twenty years of age when 
he publiſhed a book againſt the Jews. A little before that he had abjured their religion, 


and had been baptiſed in the Proteftant church at Cleves. 


He was named Frederic after 


the Elector of Brandenburgh (b), The book I ſpeak of was printed at Amfterdam in the 


(1) Fethew = [4 He Baptized a Portugueſe Few . . J The 


fos Chriſt is che Writings of Mr de Weile, and particularly the Flemiſh 
Mefiah, and ex. book which he publiſhed' in the year 1683 (1), made 
preisly confutes a great imprefſion upon that Jew; ſo that he found 


Abarbinel, and himſelf diſpoſed to embrace the Chriſtian Faith, and 


Iſaac Be 1 . 4 . 
ag nl 14 deſired to confer with the author in order to get more 


man Nitzachon : The ſecond edition of this book was printed at the Hague in the 
Year 1684, and contains 709 pages in $v0, | | | 


Welle, os in Ko- 
nig's Bibliotheca. 


(5) See the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, of 
the Theatrum lu - 


on the ſixth verſe of the ſecond Pſalm, was hops they gave 


he name of John 
Rodriguez, 


and more light. Mr de Weile, who had at different 


times been deceived by two Jews, did at firſt reject 
the propoſals of this, but at laſt he hearkened to them 
and made him a Proſelyte. We find a narrative of 
the affair prefixed to a ſermon which was preached at 


Spiik by the ſaid miniſter, on the day that this Portu-, 


gueſe was baptized. 


WERT (Jonn p) one of the great warriors of the XVIIth century, was born 
in a village of the province of Guelderland, called Wert. We may fee by this that 
he was a man of no family, fince he was only known by the name of his village. 
He was taken priſoner at the battle of Rhinfeld IJ. 


[A] He was taken priſoner at the battle of Rhinfeld.] 
They carried him to Paris, and put him in © the caſtle 
of Vincennes, and as ſoon as he had — his parole, 

they were very glad to leave him at his entire liberty. 
* He went to make his court to the King who received 
* him moſt graciouſly. He was regaled by the moſt 
<* conſiderable, noblemen, and went to ſee all the public 


Have For 


ſhews. While he ſtaid at Vincennes he had a 
magnificent table kept for him, and the ladies of 
the'firſt quality in Paris made it à diverſion to go 


always ſavour ſome what of the German and ſoldier 


E K „ „ a @a aA 


famous 


and ſee him eat. He ſaid a+ thouſand handſome 
things to all of them; though his compliments did 


... . He was an admirable-drinker, and no leſs 
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WERT. WES ALI A. 


Por the reſt, his name did not only make i noiſe in the 


public nes · papers, but reſounded 


alſo in ſongs: ſeveral were handed about of which he was the burthen, and theſe latter 
times have reckoned them ſo pretty that they have been revived oftener than once IB. 


famous for uſing tobacco. He ſmoked, took ſnuff, 


and pigtail. He was accompanied by ſeveral German 
(1) Mademoiſelle * officers, who had every one the ſame talents (1). 

I Heritiere, in 
tbe Mercure Ga- 
lant, for the 


1702, page 77, 1s elegantly made uſe of in familiar converſation to denote 
& 55. MY a — (3) quotes My de Moniplifir who has ſaid in 


(2) Menage, Ob- n eau e 

2 "bag Faut-il ſe lever fi matin, 

coiſe, Tom, it, Dit le Comte de F ieſque. | 
Page 310. On ne dort non plus qu'un Lutin 
(3) He confutes Avecque ce Tudeſque. | 
Father Bou- Maugre-bieu de la nation : 
Hons un be Le Diable emporte Gaſſon, 
349th page of his Et Jean de Vert. 


Remarks, that 
Tudeſque is only 
uſed by the 
French to fig- 
nify the language 
of the old Ger- 
mans, ibid. 


| *Sblood! muſt wwe then ſo early riſe, 
Said the Count de Fieſque, | 
Gobblins as well might ſhut their eyes, 
I with this Tudeſque. 
A pox upon the Nation. May 
The Devil take and run away 
With Gaſſion and Fohn de Vert. 


Several verſes were compoſed to the fame tune in the 


year 1690. Every body ſung them. Many more 
(4) We find a have been publiſhed fince (4). I have ſeen in the 
ſong to this Mercure Galant for the month of April 1702, a ballad, 
tune in » book from which I ſhall quote two things: the one will 
ad is hs Ke confirm what I have ſaid in another place (5), viz. that 
1695, with this drunkenneſs becomes faſhionable among women: the 
title, Le Porte other will ſhew us whether Mr Chevreau, in the 
— Feulle de Mr paſſages which I have quoted elſewhere (6), had reaſon 
I Fe to ſay that there prevails at this time a chaſtity of 
(5) In the re- Converſation unknown to our anceſtors. a 


mark [F], of 

the article LY- A ſe barbouiller de Tabac' 
a8 Trouvoit-on de la gloire, 
(s) See the Ex- Se piquoit-on d'un eſtomac 

planation on Ob- Qui fut ſi propre a boire. 

— 1. Certaines Dames de ce temps 


L'emportent pour ces beaux talens | 
Sur Jean de Vert, ſur Jean de Vert (7) .... 


(7) Romance de 
Madle. PHeri- 
tier, in the Mer- 
a N 27, 79 i 3 
the month of A. 
pril 1702, pag. 
298, 


Dans les cereles les mieux choiſis 
Fort peu je vous aſſure 
Imitent par leurs tours polis 
GSaraſin ou Voiture. 
je quitterois tous les vivans 
Pour tels defunts I'honneur du tems 
De Jean de Vert, de Jean de Vert. 


Comme Pon ſe retire loin 

De la galanterie e 

On ſuit en ſa place avec ſoin 

La poliſſonnerie. ho 

On dit des bons mots plus groſſiers 
Que les Goujats des officiers 


(9) Thad. . De Jean de Vert, de Jean de Vert (8) 


298, 299. 


WE SALIA (JonxN ve) a Doctor of Divinity in the XVth century, was 4, | 
ill treated by the Inquiſition in Germany, for having taught ſome doctrines which diſ- 
guſted the Catholics. It is pretended that his converſation with ſome Jews diſordered 
his head, and occaſioned his falling into ſeveral extravagancies [A]. He was a famous 


| [4] His converſation with ſome Fews diſordered his 


head, and occaſianed his falling into ſeveral extravagances.] 
'The plague having obliged him to leave Mentz, he 
retired to Worms, where he converied with the Jews ; 


as a Rabbi, converted to Chriſtianity, informed Orthui- 


[BI Several fongs were handed about of which he was 
the burthen, . . . . . they have been revived oftener than 
month of May ence.] Mr Menage (2) to prove that the word Tudeſque 


the ſaund of it wwas ſufficient to frighten children. When 
feld (11) che people of Paris, pon hearing the news of it, (ir) In the year 
10 deſcribe them. 


how they had taken à great many colours, a great many 


| the couplets of this Sawgyard's (12) fong, which were (12) Concerning 

dery numerous, ended with this burden, and John de this man, ſer le 
Vert. 4s there was 4 certain ruftick ingenuity in theſe ak c j of 
| fongs, which at the ſame time bad ſomething chearful cQy cy, 


and ey called the time in which it happened, the 
time © 


make divers pretty ſongs to that tune, which had 


not been compoſed to that tune (14). 


who embraced the Chriſtian Faith in the year 1515, Grades is For 
being forty-two years of age, and became a prieſt, and _ . 


Daub d d er with fruff like Tinkers 4 ; 
And, did our honeft fathers Boa | 
Of being urch drinkers? 
PDere are ſome ladies in our days | 
Mo claim in both @ higher praiſſ 
: Than Fohn di Vert, than John de Vert. 


„ 
o o o . « . 0 o 


In the beft choſen circles you, 
After ftrict ſearch, will find, 

Like Saraſin and Voiture few, 
Of manners fo refin'd. 

Td change the living all away 

For ſuch dead men as grac'd the day | 
Of Jobn de Vert, of Fobn de Vert. 


The farther ftill that aue remove 
From gallantry and wit, 
De more wwe carefully improve 
In waggery and ſmut. 
Our dirty jokes would have offended 
The wery lackeys that attended 
De officers of John de Vert. 


Mademoiſelle I'Heritier tells us in the following 

quotation what the original of thoſe ſongs was. She 

ſays (9) that John de Vert having made himſelf maſter (9) Mercure Ca. 
of ſeveral places in Picardy (10) carried terror to the lant, for the 
very gates of Amiens by the parties which he ſent out. _ yy 
That terror diffuſed itfelf as far as Paris, and as people 0 P 70 
are ever apt to magnify objects the bare name of Fohn (io) In the yea 
de Vert firuck with terror, and became ſo dreadful, that 1636. 


this General was taken priſoner at the battle of Rhin- 


diſcovered furh tranſports of joy that it would be difficult 1638. 
The Muſe of the Pont Neuf celebrated 

her joy to a trumpet-tune which was then in vogue : ſhe 

ſet forth the triumph of the French, and ſaid that they 

had beat the Germans and Fohn de Vert. She related 


ſtandards, and Fohn de Vert, that they had taken ſuch 
a number of priſoners and Fohn de Vert. In Sport, all 


the article DAS- 


in it, the court and city rung with them, and Fohn dle 

Vert and his fangs were ſo much in faſhion that nothin | 
elſe was talked of (13) . . . That valiant © General, (13) Mercure 
© whoſe name. had made ſo great a noiſe, left in Galant, ub! < 
France an everlaſting remembrance of his captivity, . 2 Ps 


John de Vert. The trumpet tune which I 
mentioned a little before was called the tune of 
John de Vert... . . Several men of wit both in 
the court and city did in imitation of the Pont Neuf 


© all a relation to John de Vert. In ſhort he has 
made not only himſelf but his tune immortal, ſince 
from his time to this there have not paſſed ten 
< years together wherein ſome agreeable ſongs have 


(14) Ibid, 7. 85 


preacher, 
nus Gratius. This Rabbi was Victor de Carben, (:) Orthuiovs 


| p tend. & fugiet* 
lived to the age of ninety-two (1). He wrote ſome tracts qr. pag. 325, 


in honour of the Blefled Virgin and the Church, Edit. Lendis. 
2 | which 1690, 


(1) Id. 
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preacher, which the Monks, eſpecially the Thomiſts, did not love, and accordingly 
they were the principal authors of the perſecutions which he ſuffered, They accuſed 
him for certain propoſitions which they had heard him deliver in the pulpit ; and obliged 
the Archbiſhop of Mentz to proceed againſt him (a). That prelate being unwilling to (a) See the re. 
expoſe himſelf once more to the indignation of the Court of Rome [B], convoked an wk []. 
aflembly of Doctors in the year 1479. John de Weſalia, who was then a priſoner in 
the convent of the Cordeliers at Mentz, was interrogated by John Elten the Inquiſitor, 
who was preſident of the aſſembly. He anſwered in the negative, to moſt of the 

ueſtions put to him, and ſeemed a little to evade ſome others. Wherefore on the next N i 
> wy the Inquifitor declared with a great deal of eloquence [C], that he ought to be 8 2 
interrogated once more. His anſwers were much the ſame with thoſe of the fore- going _ I 
day; but he had the confuſion to be convicted out of his own writings [D], ge 9.4 


- k of having, tius, in the Faſ- 
taught principles which he had denied in anſwering the Inquiſitor, He ſubmitted to the Sn Rerum 
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puniſhment impoſed on him, which was to retract before all the people. 


were burnt z but ſome Doctors thought that this venerable old man was uſed too ſeverely, 


and that monkiſh paſſion had a great ſhare in this affair (5) [E]. 


which Orthuinus Gratius turned into Latin. II Viftor 


(2) Id. ibid. N 


guum achillice adhuc valeret, mibi ſepius retulit præ- 
tactum Fohannem Meſalienſem Moguntia ob peſtis me- 
tum Wormaciam ſe contulifſe, atque ibidem cum Fudzis 
Chriſti inimicis frequentem habuiſſe converſationem, eum- 
que ab illis deceptum in putidam errorum ſentinim cor- 
ruifſe (2). There is no manner of appearance of truth 
in this ſtory ; for the doctrines, for which John de 
Weſalia was condemned by the Inquiſition did not at 
all ſavour of Judaiſm, 

[LB] The Archbiſhop of Mentz . . . . . being unwilling 
to expoſe himſelf once more to the indignation of the Court 
of Rome.] The liberty which he had taken of condem- 
ning the avarice of that court had been fatal to him, 
and was the cauſe that not only he was deprived of his 
archbiſhopric, but Mentz was deſtroyed. The follow- 


He was confined to 
perpetual 


© debere omnes articulos principaliores cum reſpon- 
* fionibus, ut audiatur fi adhuc in illis velit perſiſtere 
* aut ab illis refilire (5).- - - - - - Fohn de Weſalia 
* being brought before the Inquiſitor, the Inquiſitor ſaid that 
three things were to be done at that fitting. Firſt, 
* becauſe the ſaid Fohn had not given dire# and poſi. 
* tive anſwers the day before to certain articles, they 
* ſhould be propoſed to him again, that he might anſwer 
* diflinly and clearly, by pondering more than he had 
© yet done: next, that he ſhould be obliged to declare his 


expetendarum & 


His books fugiendarum, 


pag. 325, & 
ſeq, Edit. Lon- 
dinenſ. 1690. 


(5) Anfor Exa- 
minis Magiſtral. 
apud Orth. Gra- 
tium, Pag. 330. 


* ſentiments upon ſome other points, æubich had not been 


mentioned the preceding day: and thirdly, that all the 
« principal articles, together with his anfevers, ſhould be 
read over, to ſee whether he ftill adhered to them or 
aba willing to depart from them. 


[!] He had the confuſion to be convicted out of his 


1 ing paſſage expreſſes his name and family; © Reve- own auritings.] This poor man, broken by age and 
be rendiſſimus præſul Moguntinus Dietherus Iſenburgius diſeaſes, was not able to expreſs his thoughts before 
May miſit litteras ad Univerſitatem Heidelbergenſem & ſuch a dreadful tribunal, and perhaps did not remember 
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Colonienſem inſtigantibus, imo cogentibus Thomiſtis 
quibuſdam: veritus ne denuo ab epiſcopatu ejice- 
retur juſſu Romani Pontificis, quod commeruerat ante 
levibus verbis Romanorum in vendendis palliis notata 


all that he had written. The Inquiſitors clearly fore- 
ſaw his negative plea; and for that reaſon they were 
not content with binding him by the moſt ſolemn 
oaths, but firſt of all they ſeized on all his papers. 


Et minabantur ei Romani præſulis iram, Mandavit eidem Johanni (Inguiſitor) ſub pœna obedi- 
275 quam pridem non tam ipſe fuerat expertus, quam * entiz, in virtue Sancti Spiritus, ſub pena excommu- 
tota Moguntia & capta & direpta, ac a viQtoribus * nicationis latz ſententiz (a quo nemo habeat ipſum 
nullum non contumeliarum genus paſſa. Unde ferunt © abſolvere niſi ſolus Papa, vel ipſe Inquiſitor, niſi in 
Pium Pontificem ad Moguntiæ mentionem ſemper * articulo mortis) ut diceret plane verba veritatis ſuper 
ingemuiſſe, quod jus ſuum tam inſigni damno vindi- interrogandis de ſua fide, fine ambagibus, fine ver- 
(3) Autor Ex- callet (3): ----- The moſt reverend Archbiſhop of * borum ſophiſticatione (6). - - - - - - The Inguiſitor (6) Ibid. pag. 
zwinis Magiſtra- * Mentz, Dietherus Iſenburgius ſent letters to the untver- charged the ſaid Weſalia, by his wow of Obedience, in the 323, 
lis ac Theologi- © {ties of Heidelberg and Cologn, being incited, or rather * name of the Holy Ghoſt, and under pain of excommuni- 
| _— 1 „ forced, thereto by cettain Thomiſts, and fearing left be cation ¶ from which no man ſhould abjokve him beſides 
erning Orthain 4 Gra. © ſhould be again thruſt out of his biſhopric by the Pope's * the Pope and the Inquiſitor himſelf, unleſs at the point 
forks. © tium in Faſcicy- © orders, as he had been before on account of ſome ſlight * of death) that he would plainly ſpeak the truth in theſe 
J. of lo Rerum expe- * reproaches which he had thrown upon the avarice of * things upon which he was to be interrogated, without 
DAS- tend, Page 327+ he Court of Rome in the ſale of preferments. They any ſhuffling or equivocation.” © Concluſum quod 
« threatened him with the Pope's indignation, which had M. N. Weſalia jusjurandum facere deberet, quod 
« formerly fallen not only upon himſelf but upon the whole * preſentare & tradere vellet omnes tractatus, opera, 
1 city of Mentx; for it awas taken and plundered, and fſeripta ſua qualiacunque quæ condidiſſet, ut per 
bi ſu-  * ſuffered all manner of indignities from the conqueror. *© proprios ſermones vinceretur Adjungebatur 
76, Hence it is ſaid that Pope Pius always fighed when he quod doctores Heidelbergenſes cum tribus aliis, ſci- 
heard the name of that city mentioned, becauſe he had * licet Macario, decano Sancti Victoris, & quodam 
« aſſerted his right in ſuch à defirudtive way.” We alio perſpicerent tractatus ejus, errores excerperent 
ought not to be ſurprized that the agents of the Inquiſi- dearticularent (7). - - - - - It was concluded that an (7) Idem, Auctot 
tion, are ſo greedy of rendring people ſuſpected and am- oath ſhould be adminiſtred to Weſalia, by which he Examinis, apud 
plifying things by malicious interpretations ; for thole * ould oblige himſelf to preſent and deliver up all his 5 Pag. 
who find themſelves ſuſpected, are afraid of loſing their * zreatiſes, works, and compoſitions whatſoever, that 275 
poſts if they have any, and break out into a thouſand * he might be convicted by his own words... ... . it 
violences, in order to take off the ill impreſſions that © wwas added that the Profeſſors of Heidelberg, together 
have been given of them. The inquiſitors do very * with three more, vix. Macarius, the Dean of St Victor, 
well know that their odious ſlanders will produce and a certain other perſon, ſhould examine his treatiſes, 
5. fi. this effect; wherefore they never make any ſcruple of extract the errors, and digeſt them into articles. It 
calumny. To how many people may juſtly be applied was therefore very eaſy to convict him on thoſe points 
= this ſaying of Horace, you de/ign to ſilence envy by for- which he improperly denied: Dum certas propoſi- 
.  Jaking virtue (4). | « tiones negaſſet ſe ſeripſiſſe, tractatus ſui propria manu 
tute Nite i [C] Os the next day, the hy gt declared with a' conſcripti ei præſentabantur, quam revera literam eſſe 
Haar. Sat, iii, $7eat deal ef eloquence.) Thoſe who read his ſpeech on * ſuam non valuit negare (8). - - - - - When he denied (8) Id. ibid. pag. 
1. u, ver, 13. that occaſion, need not be advertiſed that I here ſpeak that he writ certain propoſitions, they produced to him 330. 
. Ironically, * Adducto Johanne de Weſalia, dixit In- * zreati/es written with his own hand, which be was 
* quiſitor : Tria jam futura in hoc actu. Primum quia not able to deny” | | 
M. Johannes heſterna die non ſatis reſolutus ad certos [E] Some doctors thought that he was uſed too ſeverely, 
invs « reſponderit articulos, iterum ſibi illos proponendos and that montiſb paſſion had a great ſhare in this affair.] 
a 4 < eſſe, ut luculenter & clare, plus maſticando, reſpon- This is teſtified by the anonymous author of the verbal 
agiet» * deret: deinde ad quoſdam alios articulos heri non proceſs ; who was preſent during the whole proceed- (% 1, ibis. 
325, 2 _ —_ «2s reſpondere deberet : tertio relegi ings. > 3 ſolo articulo, /aith be (9), de 2 pag. 332. 
uin. L. V, f fon 
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petual penance in a monaſtery of the Auguſtins, where he died ſoon after ch. The 
9 4 have placed him in their liſt of the witneſſes of truth; which I Te fur- 


prized at, for he was condemned for ſeyeral doctrines which they have ſince 


taught. 


What Cos ffeteau offers in anſwer to this, hath no manner of ſolidity [F J. Weſalia 
taught at Erford (d). Conſult the article WEST PHALUS (Joann), 


te) Trithemius, in Chronico Sponheimenſ, ad ann. 1479, apud Cob ffeteau, Reponſe au My- 


ſtere d' Iniquité, Page 1213. (< 
Tom, i, page B75, ad amt, 1464. 


© ſione Spiritus Sancti in aliis videtur non ita gravi 


© cenſura fuiſſe caſtigandus, fi induciæ datæ fuiſſent, 
© {; conſultores ei fuiſſent adhibiti, fi non omnes uno 
ſolo dempto, fuiſſent de via realium. Et nifi forſitan 
impetus quidam irrepſiſſet in religioſos triumphandi 
«© de ſeculari, & præſertim de eo qui illorum Thomam 
« peculiariter non coluerat, forſitan poterat cum eo 
mitius, humanius, & clementius benigniuſque actum 
& proceſſum fuiſſe. Deum teſtor qui omnia novit 
* hunc proceſſum qui cum eo ſervatus fuit uſque ad 
_ © revocationem & librorum ſuorum exuſtionem, vehe- 
© mentiſſime diſplicuiſſe Magiſtro Engelino de Brun- 
© ſuico, maximo Theologo, & Magiſtro Joanni Kei- 


« ſerſbergio, duobus utique viris cum doctis, tum in- 


tegris. Præcipue Magiſtro Engelino viſum fuit ni- 
© mis præcipitanter cum tanto viro actum eſſe. Im- 
* mo non verebatur aſſerere multos articulos ejus, & 
majorem partem poſſe ſuſtineri. Nec obticuit de ſi- 
multate Thomiſtarum contra Modernos, & de gaudio 


© triumphandi religioſorum contra ſeculares - - - - 


getting afide one article touching the proceſſion of the 
Hoh Ghoſt, he ſeems in other things not to have deſerved 
ſuch a ſevere cenſure, if they would have given hint 
© ſome reſpite, and allowed him perſons to conſult avith, 
and if they had not all except one been Realiſis. Per- 
* haps too, if the Monks had not been wiolently fet upon 
running down a ſecular man, efpecially one that had 
newer ſhewn any particular reverence for their great 
© St Thomas, they would have proceeded againſt him in a 
© more mild, human, merciful, and good-natured way ! 
I call GOD, who knoweth all things, to witneſs, that 
© this proceſs which was carried on againſt him, till ſuch 
time as his books were called in and burnt, did highly 
© difpleaſe Dr Engelin of Brunſwic, à great Divine, 
© and Dr Keiſſerſberg, two men that were famous both 
for their learning and integrity. Dr Engelin parti- 


© cularly was of opinion, that they had proceeded too rafhly 


© wwith ſo great a man. Nay he did not ſcruple to affirm, 

* that many of his articles, if not the greateſt part of them, 

© might be defended. Neither auas he filent concerning 

© the ill auill which the Thomiſts bear the Moderns, and 

the * abhich the Monks take in triumphing over 

s ſecular Prieſis. He adds, that the Devil ſowed the 

tares of diviſion betwixt the Divines and Philoſophers, 

and fo alienated their minds, that if any perſon denied 

the reality of the Univerſalia, he was immediately 

thought to have ſinned againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and 

to be guilty of a mortal fin againſt-Gop, Chriſtianity, 

Juſtice, and the State. Can this blindneſs proceed 

from any other cauſe but the devil, who, in order to 

divert us from all that is good, engages us in vain 

ſpeculations, which neither inſpire us with devotion 

towards Go p, nor charity towards our neighbour ? 

nde hæc cacitas mentis niſi @ diabolo ? qui ne utiliora, 

ne honeftiora, ne moribus, virtutibus, & ſaluti animarum 

conducentia diſcamus, * noſtras illudit, & tra- 

hit ad res minus ſalutares, & ad gelidas harum inten- 

tionem ſpeculationes quibus neque ad Deum dewoti reddimur, 

(io) Ibid. pag. negut ad proæimi dilectionem inflammamur (10). This 
333.7 reflexion is very juſt, and ſufficient to mortify not 
| f only the Realiſts and Nominaliſts, but alſo other 
factions. | | | 
| 9 for. | 598. [F] What Cotffeteau offers in anſwer to this hath no 
manner of ſolidity.] Du Pleſſis Mornai did not e to 

(12) You will fay that (11) John de Veſalia, Doctor and preacher at 
find the other Worms, was accuſed before the Inquifitors of having main- 
propoſitions of trained the following propoſitions, viz. That the prelates had 
that Doctor, in p 2 | 
the Myſtere d T. uo authority to inflitute new laws in the Church, but to 
niguitẽ, pag, perſuade the faithſul to obſerve the Goſpel precepts, &c (12). 
598, Coeffeteau having in a different manner repreſented 


Wümpfelingus, apud Wolflum, Lect. 


the opinions of this man, ſuch, faith he (13), as 2he (13) Regenf. 
Proteſtants themſelves relate them, exclaims thus (14), Myttere du. 
© 'Theſe are the extravagancies of the Preacher of Wite, pag. 1214, 
© Worms, of which du Plefis hath left out thoſe _ 

© he found contrary, as well to his own, as the Ca. (+) 1bi% 2-2, 
© tholic doctrine; namely the article of the proceeding **** 

of the holy Spirit from the perſon of the Son as well 

© as the Father, which the Latin Church always hath 

© aflerted againſt the Greek. And it is certain that 

© thoſe whom du Pleflis alledges, who ſupported him 

* againſt the Thomiſts, owned that he erred in this 

article ; and as to moſt of the other points, he de- 

nied that he had aſſerted ſome, and endeavoured to 

explain others. But afterwards he publickly re- 

canted in the church- yard at Mentz, in preſence of 

the Archbiſhop, and ſeveral eminent doQors of tha 

univerſities of Mentz, Cologn, and Heidelberg ; and, 

according to Trithemius, his books and writings 

were committed to the flames, and he in perpetual 

penance confined in an Auguſtin monaſtery, where 

* he died ſoon after. Thus it appears what the Sau- 

mur witneſſes are. In the mean time the reader 

© will remember, that the Proteſtant author, from 

* whom we have cited the heads of his doctrine, hath 

© couched them as he thought fit, in order to make 
6 
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* 


them look leſs odious and more plauſible. Trithe- 
mius adds, that he aſſerted hat there awas not, nor 
ever had been any ſuch thing as original 2 and that 
* children were not conceived in original fin. He alſo 
« xecites the other articles quite differently from the 


© Proteſtant, who hath perverted the Abbot of Ur- 


© ſperg's chronicle, from whence thoſe who furniſhed 

du Pleſſis with them, made their extracts.“ Rivetus 

replied in favour of du Pleſſis, that it is true that John 

de Weſalia agreed avith the Greek Church on the article 

of the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt (15); but that in his o- (15) Ricet, Re- 
ther propoſitions to the number of 23, hewwas taxed with marques fur la 
the ſame errors with which the Proteſtants are charged, R<ponſe au My- 
and this according to the enumeration, and relation not of ſtere d'Iniquite, 


C - 600 jeu 
a Proteflant, as Coeffeteau falſely aſſerts, but of a bigot- art, ui, pag 


631, 
ted Papiſt (16) who uſes the following expreſſions, impios 
Waldenſes, impiorem Weſalienſem, impiiſſinum Wic- (16) That is to 


lefum, - - The impious Waldenſes, the more impious de ſay Orchuinus 


Weſalia, and the moſt impious Wickliff, to ſhew that he Gaius. Se 


did not at all favour of Proteflantiſm, and ſpeaking of what he faith of 


f : | John de Weſa- 
this poor old man he reproaches him with childiſb dotage. ſia above, re- 


In general, Rivetus 1s in the right, for John de We- mark [4]. 
falia's propoſitions, cited by du Pleſſis, are in a book 
of Orthuinus Gratius, a very 'good Papiſt ; but he was 
in the wrong to charge Coeffeteau with pretending 


here that Orthuinus was a Proteſtant. Coeffeteau did 


not cite the Faſciculus Rerum expetendarum, but only 

the continuator of the Abbot of Urſperg. It is at 

pag. 1188, and 1189, that he fays that the author of 

the Faſciculus Rerum expetendarum was a Proteſtant and 

a Lutheran. Rivetus had a great deal cf reaſon to cor- 

rect him here (17). 5 (17) Rivet, ubi 
Obſerve, by the way, that the author of the Priju- ſupra, Pag. b 

gez legitimes contre le Papiſme hath been cenſured for 

alledging the Abbot of Urſperg's continuator in evi- 

dence. He hath been told that 7 is very well known, 

that the publiſher of that work was Cratomelius of 

Schleftad, one of Melanchthor's diſciples (18). I believe (18) Critique © 

the cenſurer meant Crato Mylius, for that is the name 14 PB. 

of the Bookſeller who publiſhed in the year 1537, the 

Abbot of Urſperg's Chronicle, corrected and continued (7%) 4 tbe u 

by Gaſpar Hedion, Miniſter of Straſburgh. See the G;ſpar Hedio- 

Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotbegue (19), and the firſt 

tome of the Obſervationes ſelectæ, printed at Hall in (20) At pas 

the year 1700 (20). | 307. 
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WESSELWVUS. 

WESSELUS (Jonn) one of the moſt learned men of the XVtmh century, 
was born at Groningen about the year 1419 [4]; and having loſt his father (a) and 
mother in his infancy, was educated by the care of a good lady, who having but one 
ſon cauſed him'to ſtudy with him. She ſent them both to Zwol, where there was a 
college, which was more eſteemed than that of Groningen. Ir was a fociety of regular 
Prieſts of St Jerom, where youth were inſtructed. All thoſe” that were educated there 
were ſhaven like Prieſts and wore the religious habit; but when they quitted the college 
they were free to wear what habit they pleaſed. So that though Weſlelus wore the cowl 
whilſt he ſtudied at Zwol, yet there is no reaſon to infer from thence that he was a 
Monk, fince it is certain that he never engaged in a Monaſtical life [BJ. It is 
indeed true, that early in his youth he had ſome thoughts which tended that way, but 
he refrained them as ſoon as he perceived that ſort of life charged with ſome ſhocking 
ſuperſtitions, and at laſt the inclination wore off, As his great natural parts were attended 
with an incredible application to ſtudy, he made a conſiderable progreſs in learning at 
Zwol, and even publickly inſtructed others there. He left that city in order to continue 
his ſtudies at Cologn, where he improved to ſuch a degree of learning, as not only 


543 


{a} He Wass 
Baker. 


rendred him highly admired, but ſuſpected of Heterodoxy. He conſulted the originals, 


and there found matter for difficulties and arguments which puzzled and ſurprized his 
maſters. He was by no means ſatisfied with their anſwers, that Ariſtole, St Thomas, 
and the Seraphic Doctor, &c. had ſaid this or that (b); and becauſe he applied him- 


(6) See the re- 
mark [O], ci- 


ſelf much to the ſtudy of the Platonic Philoſophy, he thereby fell into a contempt of en (12). 


that of Ariſtole, which rendred him very diſagreeable to he Scholaſtic Profeſſors. He 
frequently croſſed the Rhine, to go to the monaſtery of Duytz (c) in order to read the 


works of the Abbot Rupert, of whom he was a great admirer. He was adviſed to go 
to Heidelberg, to read Divinity lectures there, and followed that advice; but the 


directors of the univerſity alledged that he was unqualified for the Divinity Profeſſor's 
chair, becauſe he was not yet promoted to the degree of Doctor [C]; and when he 
requeſted to be ſo, he was anſwered that the canons did not allow the admiſſion of Lay. 


men to that degree, So that being reſolved againſt the taking of orders, he contented 


himſelt 


| I2, I3, & 24. 


[4] He awas born at Groningen about the year 1419.] 
() 4% Harden- Others place his birth about the year 1400 (1): but 
bergius, Secken- it is probable that they are miſtaken, ſince two au- 


dort, Altingius, thors of Frieſland ſay that he died in 1489, at ſeventy 
Ec. See Secken- 


= years of age (2). If we believe Geldenhaur, he lived 
dorf's Hiſtory of . J : 

Lutheraniſm, Above ninety years, and his fight remained ſo good 

lib, i, paz, 226, to the laſt, that he never made uſe of ſpectacles either 

to write or read: Geldenbaurius nonageſimum eum an- 

(2) Vita Weſſeli, num ſuperaſſe narrat, integro viſu & auditu, ita ut nun- 


in Libro cui Ti- 


| uam ſpecillis uſus fit, minutiſſimaſque literas & commod? 

_ 1 e, & Wot ipſe — (3). Hardenbergius 
rum Academiz doth not confirm this, but on the contrary faith, that 
Groninge & Weſſelus, having never had good eyes, they grew ſo 
Omlandiæ, pag. weak in his old age, that the continual blunders oc- 
caſioned by his bad fight, in reading the Scripture be- 
fore the Monks, rendered him the jeſt of his auditors. 
At quod ad viſum, Hardenbergius luſcitioſum eum fuiſſe, 
& ſenio quoque caligare oculos cepiſfſe tradit, ut cum ſem- 
per die Cane Dominice in Cœlu Fratrum weſperi pro 
collatione, ut illi vocant, legeret ſermonem Domini in 
Cænd habitum à cap. Foh. 13 uſque ad 18. frequenter à 

(4) Ibid, textu aberrans & Monachis rideretur (4). As for the 
age attributed to him by Geldenhaur, it is thus refu- 
ted: Quad vero ad ætatem, Suffridus- Petri & Reg- 
'* nerus Prædinius, quibus ut Friſiis & in Urbe hac 
verſatis rectius conſtare potuit, unde ſeptuaginta an- 
nos vixiſſe affirmant, natum 1419, mortuum 1489 
(5). - - - As for his age, Suffridus Petri and Regnerus 
* Predinius, who were natives of Frie/land, and lived 
in this city, had an opportunity of knowing it much 
better. Now they affirm that he lived ſeventy years, 
being born in the year 1419, and dying in 1489.” 


(3) Ibid, Pag. 24. 


ried expreſs the year of his death, but not that of his 
age: which if they had mentioned we ſhould have 
been more certain of Geldenhaur's, or Suffridus's error. 
* Sepultus Groningæ, in Monaſterio, quod Spiritua- 
* lum Virginum dicitur, in ipſo templi choro, non 
* longe a ſummo altari. In libro memoriali templi 
* 1llius hæc leguntur: Anno Domini 1489 obiit Venera- 

bilis Magiſter Meſſelus Hermanni, egregius Doctor Sa- 
cre Theologiee, & in Latina, & Græcd, & Hebread 
linguis multum eruditus, & in tota Philoſophia quaſi 
univerſalis (6). - - He was buried at Groningen in 
the convent which is called the Convent of the Spiri- 
tual Virgins, in the choir of the church, not far from 
the great altar. In the regiflers of that church wwe find 
* the following words: In the year of our Lord 1489, 
* died the venerable Maſter Weſſelus Hermanni ; an 
* excellent Divine, very well verſed in the Latin, 


* Greek, and Hebrew tongues, and in a manner 
I 


> K W M A .:& 


« 


The regiſters of the church where Weſſelus was bu- 


« thoroughly acquainted with all the parts of Philo- 


« ſophy.” 


[B] It is certain that he newer engaged in a mona- 


flical life.) This is affirmed, and frequently repeated 
in the tract from whence I have taken this article: 


* Cucullum monaſticum ſive Franciſcanorum five alius 
ordinis nunquam induit. . . . Rogatus quare non ſal - 


tem primam tonſuram adſumeret ? dixit ſe non me- 


* tuere patibulum quanto quidem tempore mentis ma- 
© neret compos (7). - - I zs certain that he never put 
© on the cowl of the Franciſcan, nor of any other order. 
© . . . Being aſked why he did not at leaſt take the firſ? 
« tonſure, he replied that he did not fear the gallows j6 
* long as he kept in his right wits” Nay, we are 
there aſſured that he conſtantly reſiſted the importuni- 
ties of the General of the Franciſcans, who preſied 


(c ) Situated over 
againſt Cologn. 
Rupert, who is 

called Abbas Tut- 
trenfis, was Ab- 

bot of that mo- 

naſtery. 


(7) Ibid. Pag. 
13, 14. 


him to aſſume the habit of that order: Is cum eſſet 


© eruditus & eruditorum fautor, ad ſe attraxit Weſle- 
lum, tim ut in diſputationibus, quarum avidiſſimus 
© erat, & quotidiano exercitio ejus opera uteretur; 
* tum vero ut ſui ordinis monachum eum poſtea face- 
© ret; a quo tamen Weſſelus abhorrebat. Sed uſus 


præſenti fortuna in familiam ſe ipſius dedit (8). - - - 


As he was a learned man himſelf, and a favourer of 
© the learned, he took Weſſelus into his houſe, that he 
* might uſe his aſſiſtance in diſputes, of which he was 
« extremely fond, and in his daily fludies; and likewiſz 
© that he might afterwards make him a Monk of his 
order. Weſſtlus had an averſion to that ; but, embra- 
* cing the favourable opportunity, he was glad to be ad- 
* mitted into his family. Notwithſtanding this a learned 
man pretends, that Weſſelus was a Franciſcan, in the 
following words. Wherefore Lewis XI commanded Foha 
Boucart, Biſhop of Awranches, to take care of this reform ; 
he being aſſified by a Franciſcan, whoſe name was Me- 


 felus Gransfortius of Groningen, wha by his voyages in 


the Levant, had acquired a perfect acquaintance with 
Ariflotle, and all the good Greek authors in each ſcience, 
aſſembled all the principal heads and members of the uni- 
werſity, and, with their concurrence and good advice, 
drew up and publiſhed an edict againſt the Nominaliſte, 
awhich wwe ſhall inſert entire at the end of this chapter, 
as a monument not yet printed, very much to the honour 
of our Lewis XI (q). | 

[C] Becauſe he was not yet promoted to the degree of 
Door.) This objection furniſhes us with an invincible 
argument to confute ſome writers, who have ſaid, that 
our Weſſelus acquired ſuch a treaſure of erudition in 
the univerſity of Cologn, that he was made Doctor of 
Divinity, Law, and Phyſic, there. Gellenbaurius refert 
magno  aſſiduo & wix credibili labore hoc eum adjecu- 


tum 


17. 


(9) Nauds, in 
his aduitions to 
the Hiſtory of 
Lewis XI, - 
193. 


1{10) Vita Weſle- 
v Page 14. 
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himſelf with reading Philoſophical lectures: after which he returned to Cologn, from 
whence he went to Louvain, and having ſpent ſome time in hearing the lectures of tho 
Theological Profeſſors there, he went to Paris. The Philoſophical controverſies being 
then very hot betwixt the Realifts, Formaliſts, and Nominaliſts; he endeavoured to 
convert the principal champions of the Formaliſts, by bringing them over to the ſect of the 


Realiſts ; and afterwards, he himſelf went over to the Formaliſts, and not finding that 
ſet more in the right than the other, he embraced the opinions of the Nominaliſts. 


Some authors ſay, that he travelled to Greece and the Levant [D], the better to learn the 
Greek and Hebrew languages. However that be, the reputation which he acquired, 

rocured him the particular eſteem of Francis della Rovere, General of the Minor 
Ervers He adhered to him, and if he was thereby obliged to ſee ſeveral blamable actions, 


amongſt 


tum efſe, ut non ſolum Theologice Majeftatis lauream * Thomas ſcarce ſaw the ſhadow of Ariflotle 3 whereas J 


mereretur, fed etiam TFureconſultis & Medicis Doforibus * 1N GREECE 1T SELF HAVE STUDIED A. 


annumeraretur : adeoque ſummis in omnibus Facultatibus 


titulis fuit ornatus ; ut vulgò quidem perhibetur. Mihi 
tamen wvix werifimile videtur. Si enim jam tum tri- 
plici laureã inſgnitus fuiſſet Weſſelus, que ratio ſue- 
rit, quod poſtea admiſſus non fuerit ab Heidelber- 
genfibus, nullam aliam ob cauſſam, quam guod tituls 
Doctoris deftitueretur. Pro exaggeranda ergo We/- 


feli viri incomparabilis eruditione hanc de tribus ti- 


tulis fabulam, & plura alia, jattatam jam olim fuiſſe | 


credo (10). 
[D] That he travelled into Greece and the Lewant.] 
We have ſeen above that Naudzus affirms it. Others 


pretend that the name of Baſilius, given him by ſeveral 


authors, was beſtowed upon him by Beſſarion. They 
tell us that Beſſarion having been acquainted with our 
Weſſelus in Greece, at firſt by changing the U into B 
called him Bæſſelus, and afterwards Baſilius. The au- 
thor already cited rejects theſe traditions, and doubts 


whether Weſſelus ever was in Greece. His words 


(11) Ibid, page 
12, 


(12) Thid, Fag. 
14, 15. 


are: Hardenbergius pro Weſſelo Baſilium dictum ait, 
quod elegantiorum hominum auribus Weſſeli nomen 
nimis durum & veluti barbarum videretur : vel quod 
alterum quodammodo Baſilium magnum judicarent ; 


vel quod Beſſarion Cardinalis Græcus, quo ibi ami- 


ciſſimo uſus, ſuum B per noſtrum B quam V expri- 


mere maluerit, atque pro Weſſelo Bæſſelum, ac 
Quamvis vix videa- 


c 

* mox Baſilium cœperit vocare. 

tur veriſimile aut in Græcia unquam fuiſſe Weſle- 
© lum, aut in ea familiariter uſum fuiſſe Beſſarione: 
* cum enim hic teſte Jovio jam anno 1434 in Italia 
vixerit, atque anno 1439 ab Eugenio Papa creatus 
fit Cardinalis, debuerit Weſſelus ante annum xv 
«© ztatis in Græciam ad Beſlarionem abiiſſe: quod a 
vero abhorret (11). - - - - Hardenbergius ſays, that he 
« avas called Baſilius inflead of Wefſelus, becauſe this 
latter name ſeemed too harſh, and in a manner barba- 
* rous to polite ears; or becauſe they looked upon him to 
« be in ſome ſort another great Baſilius; or becauſe the 
* Greek Cardinal Beſſarion, who treated him with great 
* friendſhip there, rather choſe to expreſs his country B 
« by our B than V, and ſo inſtead of Weſſtlus, began to 
call him Bæſſelus, and preſently after Baſilius. But 
« after all, it neither ſeems probable that Weſſelus was 
© ever in Greece, nor that he contrafted a friendſhip 
« evith Beſſarion there; for fince, according to Fovius, 
* the latter lived in Italy as early as the year 1434, 
aud was made a Cardinal by Pope Eugenius in 1439, 
it follows that Weſſelus muſt have gone to Beſſarion in 
« Greece before he was fifteen years of age; which is 
« utterly falſe A little farther he brings in Weſſelus 
boaſting of his travels in Greece. In diſputationi- 
© bus Theologicis magnos titulos Doctorum contemne- 
© bat, ſolis Divinis literis firmiter adhærens. Quare 


« ſiquis forte inter diſputandum, ut fieri ſolet, ei ob- 
jiceret, hoc dicit Doctor Sanctus; hoc Seraphicus | 


© &c. ipſe reſpondere ſolebat; Thomas fuit Doctor, 
© quid tum poſtea ? Et ego Doctor ſum. Thomas vix 
« latine intellexit, & unilinguis fuit. Ego trium prin- 
« cipalium linguarum mediocrem peritiam aſſecutus 
* ſum. Thomas vix umbram Ariſtotelicam vidit: Ego 
« Ariſtotelem Græcum ix 1ysa GRACIA DIDICI 
* (12). - - - - In Theological diſputes he deſpiſed the great 
* titles of Doctors, flrily adhering to the holy ſcriptures 
alone. Wherefore if any one in a diſputation objected 
* to him as it uſually happens. This, ſaith the holy Doc- 
© tor, this the Seraphical Doctor, Ic. he generally made 
* anſwer ; Thomas was a Doctor, what then? I alſo 
am a Doctor. Thomas ſcarce underſiood Latin, and 
« but one learned language; whereas I have acquired a 
* tolerable knowledge in the three principal tongues. 


riſtotle in his original Greek.” But in the ſame page 


looks upon this voyage as a fiftion: * Poſtea in Gre- 


ciam abuile creditur ; at fi quis cogitet eo tempore 
non ſolim literas in Grzcia jacuiſſe, ſed totam quo- 
que regionem bello arſiſſe, & hoc confictum fuiſſe 


* cognolcet. Ita de Petro de Aliaco quoque relatum 
© eſt, quod Grace exactè ſciret, per decennium in 
* Gracia vixiſſe; quamvis certum fit nunquam Italia 


* exceſliſſe (13). - - I is thought that he went into 
* Greece afterwards : but if any one conſiders that not 
* only learning was then at a hw paſs in Greece, but 


* likewiſe that the whole country auas engaged in a bloody 
* war, he will know that this is al a fiction. In the. 
* ſame manner was it reported of Peter de Aliaco that he 
* vas a great maſter of the Greek tongue, and lived ten 
« years in Greece ; whereas it is certain that he newer 


« event out of Italy.” 
on Weſſelus's anſwer to a ſcholar, who put a queſtion 


Let us alſo fee what he obſerves 


to him: Stay till 1 return from Egypt a ſecond time, 
then your difficulty ſhall be ſolved. My author imagines 


that by Egypt he myſtically meant Rome. 


c 


£c 


In - 
gyptum quoque profectus creditur Weſſelus noſter, 
perſuaſus omnes libros Solomonis, & totam illam 


glorioſam Bibliothecam Judæorum ibi adhuc ſervari: 


* fed reverſus ſolebat dicere; uſtra perfectionem ab- 


0 
6 
c 
s 


i 


6 
* 
- 
6 


ſolvi. Fudæi enim totam bibliotbecam ſuam perden e 


maluerunt, quam legere quod comfiteri noluerunt. Quam- 
vis ego ratione habita belli, quo eo tempore totus 
Oriens flagrabat, exiſtimarim Weſſelum nunquam 
profectionem in Ægy ptum inſtituiſſe, ſed intellexiſſe 
Egyptum myſticam, five Romanam, juxta ſtylum 
Sp. Sancti, atque Cantero ſignificare voluiſſe, ſe nun- 
quam Romam rediturum eſſe. Joannes Canterus, 
quem ipſe inftituerat, & præter alia artem Raimundi 
Lullii eum docuerat, aliquando curiofiorem quæſtio- 


nem ei propoſuit: ad quem Weſſelus: Eæpecta donec 
ſecundo ex Ag ypto rediero: tunc reſpondebo tibi; de- | 
« ridens curioſitatem Canteri (14), - - ii likewiſe (14) Ibid, pap, 
« believed that our Meſſelus went into Egypt, being per- 22, 23. 


A a a a 8a A M X 6a R M a £a 


* ſuaded that all the books of Solaemon, and the glorious 


library of the Fews there were flill preſerved entire. 


But he uſed to ſay after his return; that his journey 


had been undertaken to no purpoſe : for that the 
Jews had rather choſen to deſtroy their whole libra- 
ry, than read what they were unwilling to confeſs. 
Newertheleſs, conſidering the war which at that time 
raged over the whole Eaft, I am apt to think that 
Meſſelus never undertook a journey to Egypt, but that 
he meant the Myſtical or Roman Egypt, according to 
the ſtile of the Holy Ghoſt, and only intimated to Can- 
terus that he never would return to Rome. Fohn 
Canterus, his diſciple, whom befides other things he had 
taught the art of Raymond Lullius, did, at a certain 
time, propoſe a queſtion to him of ſomewhat too curious 
a nature; upon which Maſſelus ſaid: Stay till I return 
from Egypt a ſecond time, and then I will anſwer 
you; thereby ridiculing the curigſiij of Canterus.” All 


this ſhews that the life of Weſlelus is little known, 
and that ſeveral falſities are reported concerning this 


illuſtrious man. 


A Modern author aſſures us that 


Weſſelus went to the river Euphrates on purpoſe to 
ſee Ezekiel's tomb, and the antient library of the 
Jews; an evident ſign of the contagious evil which 


perpetuates falſities. 


Groningen, and many other great men, who went to jj41;Qthecis, Pe. 
© that country on purpoſe to ſee that tomb, and that 34, Edi. 1085 


Let us hear this Modern (15): (ig)-Oalles 


* Traits des plus 


(13) Ibid, 
vs bid, pop, 


Though Rabbi Benjamin maintains, that the Pro- belles Bibliotbe- 


phet Ezekiel's tomb on the river Euphrates, and ques, Pag. i 


the library of the firſt and ſecond temple were to 15, 


be ſeen in his time; nevertheleſs, the Sieur Weſſel of % 


Paris 


1680. 


Fee 


40% Lomeier, de 


« library, 


(16) T! 
Sieur, (ht 
the auth 
very ill a 
ed with 
Weilclus 


170 N 
wanting 
to be fot 
in citati 


(16) This word 
Sieur, ſhews that 
the author was 

very ill acquaint- 


ed with our 
Wellrlus. 
Fag. 
(17) Whet is 
wanting here 15 
to be found above 
in citation (8). 
18) Vita Weſſe · 
li, pag. 17. 
. faę. 
lois 
8 plus 
„liothe- 
g. 14. 
1 Za 
80. Ste 
eier, de 
cis, Pag · 
1. 163% 
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amongſt other motives he was induced to it by the hopes of going to Baſil at the time 
of the Council [E], where he did not doubt but his maſter would be preſent. 
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His hopes » 


were not vain, for he ſaw that council, and made himſelf known to the learned men; he 
was alſo conſulted, ' and admired in ſome public diſputes. He returned to Paris with 


Francis della Rovere, his patron, and ſome authors ſay he was perſecuted there and even 
baniſhed [F]. His Mmzcenas being elected Pope under the name of Sixtus IV, continued 


his favour to him, and offered him all ſorts of preferments ; but he only aſked a copy of 


the Bible in Hebrew and Greek, which he obtained [G]. He left Rome and retu 


© library, have unanimouſly reported, that it was a 
dream of the Rabbins, and that neither of them were 
to be found. I went thither in vain, ſays the 
Sieur Weſſel (16), fince the Jews have rather choſen 
© to loſe all their books, than to read what they 
vill not confeſs.” > as 
[E] By the hopes of going to Baſil at the time of the 
Council.] The author whom I have abridged in the text 
of this article, ought to be cenſured here. He ſaith that 
Weſſelus having intrigued for the Formaliſts in their 
diſputes with the Realiſts and Nominaliſts, at laſt ſided 
with the Nominalifts. Theſe things happened, con- 
tinues he, at the time of the Council of Baſil, when 
Weſſelus was already become a domeſtic to Pope 
Nicolas V, by the recommendation of Francis della 
Rovere, General of the Franciſcans, who was after- 
wards Sixtus IV, and who founded the Vatican 
Library. Erant hæc ſub id tempus, quo Concilium 
Baſileenſe celebrabatur. Ipſe autem jam pervenerat 
« propter celeberrimam famam & incredibilem erudi- 
tionem in omni genere diſciplinarum & artium in 
familiam Nicolai V, Pontificis Maximi, opera Fran- 
ciſci a Ruvere, Generalis miniſtri Fratrum Minorum, 
qui poſtea Papa creatus Sixtus IV vocatus eſt, pri- 
muſque fundamenta jecit celebratiſſimæ illius Biblio- 
thecz, quz a loco vulgo Vaticana vocatur . . . (i7) 
. . in qua (familia Fr. a Ruvere) multa digna 
& indigna, quædam etiam pia, fed pleraque impia 
vidit & expertus eſt. Obduruit tamen, ut per illum 
in notitiam omnium doctorum Virorum magis magiſ- 
que perveniret, & liberis ſine periculo diſputare poſ- 
ſet, ſimulque nanciſci liberam occaſionem admo- 
nendi hominis de vitandis idololatricis ſuperſtitioni- 
bus & apertis obſccenitatibus monaſticis; maxime 
vero, ut via aperiretur, qua pervenire poſſet in Sy- 
nodum Baſileenſem, in quam ſciebat Franciſcum, 
utpote totius Ordinis Supremum, vocatum iri, quod 
& contigit. Nam paulo poſt eo profectus eſt, & 
opera Domini ſui in Doctiſſimi cujuſque notitiam 
pervenit, & ad multa confilia adhibitus eft, & pub- 
lice aliquoties auditus diſputare cum ſumma omnium 
admiratione (18). - - - - Theſe things happened at the 
time that the Council of Baſil was held. Meſelus, on 
account of his great reputation and incredible learning in 
all the different arts and ſciences, wwas already in Pope 
Nicholas Vth's family, by the recommendation of Francis 
della Revere, General of the minor Friars, who wwas 
afterward; created Pope, under the name of Sixtus IV, 


famous library, which, from the place, is commonly cal- 
led the Vatican . . In which family (of Francis 
della Rovere) he was an eye-witneſs to many good and 
many bad actions, to ſome piety, but to a great deal of 
wickedneſs, Notwithſtanding he continued there, that 
by his means he might become more and more acquainted 
* with all the learned men, and be more at liberty to diſ- 
* pute without running any riſque, and at the ſame time 
Hawe opportunities of freely admoniſhing his patron to 
* ſpun the idolatrous ſuperſtitions and public obſcenities of 
* the Friars ; but, above all, that he might find means to 
* go to the Council of Baſil, in which he knew that 
* Francis, as General of the whole order, would aſſiſt. 
* The thing fell out as he defired : for in a ſhort time 
* after he went thither, and by the recommendation of his 
maſter became acquainted with the moſt learned men, 
* he abas often conſulted, and ſometimes heard to diſpute 
* wth univerſal applauſe.” There are ſeveral miſtakes 
in theſe words. I. The Council of Bafil began in the 
year 1431, and ended, properly ſpeaking, in 1443 : 
and therefore ſince the author, whom I am cenſuring, 
ſuppoſes 1419 to be the year of Weſſelus's birth, he 


< 


cannot, with any colour of reaſon ſay, that this Doctor 


was very much admired at Baſil during the ſeſſion 
of that Council, Obſerve, that according to him, Wel- 
lelus's journey to Baſil was poſterior to his long reſi- 
dence at Cologn, to his journey to Heidelberg, to his 
return to Cologn, to his journey to Louvain, as well as 
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others aſcribe that glory to Sixtus IV. 


and was the firſt who laid the foundation of that moſt 


againſt the Realiſts, and laſtly to his adhering to the ſect 
of the Nominaliſts. If you ſuppoſe that our Weſſelus was 
not at Bafil before the laſt year of the Council, it were 
ſtill true that he had done what I have juſt now men- 
tioned before the age of twenty-four years; which 
cannot be faid without a great abſurdity, and no- 
thing can be more falſe. II. Nicolas V was not 
elected Pope before the year 1447, and conſequently 
was not in the Pontifical chair, during the ſeſſion of 
the Council of Baſil. That Pope is ſaid to be the 
founder of the Vatican Library (19). It is true, that 
Both may be 
in the right in ſeveral reſpeQs, therefore I do not 
charge what our author ſays on that head as a fault. 
III. It is falſe that Francis della Rovere fat in the 
Council of Baſil as General of the Franciſcans. He 
was born in the year 1414. He run through his courſe 
of ſtudy by the age of twenty-two, and taught aſter- 
wards publickly for ſeveral years before he was made 
aſſiſtant to the General of his order, who was ſucceeded 
by three Generals before Francis della Rovere attained 
that dignity (20). Hence it plainly appears that it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould have been poſſeſſed of that poſt during 
the Ceſſion of the Council of Bafil, the concluſion of 
which happened in the year 1441, or, as others will 
have it, in 1443. | 

LF] Some ſay that he was perſecuted at Paris, and 
even banifhed.| This particular is very uncertain : 
Hardenbergius declares that he never heard it men- 
tioned by any of thoſe who had been acquainted with 
Weſſelus. Cum Domino ſuo Franciſco, Generali 
* miniſtro, reverſus eſt Lutetiam ubi multa expertus 
* eſt, multaetiam paſſus, ita ut quidam ſcribant, illum 
Schola aut Urbe pulſum eſſe propter reprehenſas 
* ſuperſtitiones : quod tamen Hardenburgius a nemine 
* unquam fibi auditum eorum ait, qui cum illo dome- 
* ſtice verſati ſunt. Et certum eſt, illum plus minds 
© ſedecim annos Pariſiis verſatum eſſe, & cum Domino 
ſuo, jam in Papam electo, una Romam profectum. 
* Unde non videtur verifimile, Papam & eundem Mo- 


A 


nachum & quidem Minoritanum monachum, paſſu- 
rum eum fuiſſe, fi a Schola Theologica Pariſienſi 
proſeriptus fuiſſet antea, Fieri potuit, quod poſtea 
illuc reverſus pulſus fit (21). - - - He returned with 


* his maſter Francis, General of the Friars minors, to 


Paris, where he ſuffered ſeveral hardſhips. Some even 


© cenſured certain ſuperſtitions. But Hardenburgius de- 
* clares that he never heard it mentioned by any of thoſe 
« evho moſt frequented his houſe. 
lived ſixteen years at Paris, and went to Rome with 
* his maſter upon his being choſen Pope: whence it does 
* not ſeem probable that a Pope, who had been not only 
42 Friar, but a Friar minor, «would have ſuffered him, 
; it had been true, that was: baniſhed from the 
* Diwvinity-ſchool at Paris before. Poſſibly ſuch a thing 
© may have happened to him after his return.” Obſerve, 
that the edit of Lewis XI againſt the Nominaliſts is 


rned 
into 
to Paris, to all his intrigues in favour of the Formaliſts 


Certain it is that he 


(19) See Fatt er 
Facob, Traite 
des Bibliotheques, 
pag. 84. Lo- 
meier, de Biblio- 


* thecis, pag. 1945 


& ſeg, 


(20) Taken frotn 
a mattuſcript 
Memoir impart- 
ed by a perſon, 
whom | cauſed 
to be conſulted, 


(21) Vita Weſ⸗ 
ſeli, inter Vitas 
Profeſſ. Gronings 


© ſay that he was baniſhed the ſchool or city, for having Peg. 17. 


dated on the firſt of March 1473 (22). Wherefore if (22) See Naude, 
it was true that Weſſelus had been aſſiſtant to John ubi ſupra, pag. 


Bouchart, Biſhop of Avranches in the preliminaries 
of that edi& (23), he would have been a very conſi- 
derable man in France, eyen during the Papacy of 
Sixtus IV. _ | 

[G] He only aſted a copy of the Bible. . ; which 
he obtained.) The Pope thought this was a very filly 
requeſt ; Why do not you rather aſk a miter, or ſome- 
thing like it, ſaid he? Becauſe I have no need of 
any ſuch thing, anſwered Weſlelus. He choſe the good 
part, but he expoſed himſelf to the ralleries of the 
worldlings. Reſpondit Sixtus ; He nobis cure erunt, 
tu pro te aliquid pete. Rogo ergo, inguit Meſſelus, ut mibi 
detis ex Biblintheca Vaticana Græca & Hebræa Biblia. 
Ea, inquit Sixtus, tibi dabuntar : Sed tu flulte, quare 
non petis Epiſcopatum aliquem aut fimile quidpiam ? Re- 


ay is ag quia its non indigeo. Hac ipſa Ebrea 


Biblia 


223. 


(23) See Naude's 
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his Life among 

thoſe of the Pro- 

feſſors of Gro- 

ningen, pag. 12, 
fee. 


(24) Vita Weſ- 
ſeli, ubi ſupra, 
Pag. 18, This 
1s mentioned as 

a thing which 
Weſſelus had fre- 
quent ly related. 


(25) Valer. An- 
dreas, Bibl. Belg. 


pag. 849. 


* * * * * 
nn . 


Biblia diu heſcrunt Groningæ, apud wirgines Spirituales, 
torumque adbuc hodie quædam fragmina ſuperſunt (24). 
Others ſay that it was Nicolas V, of whom he aſked 
this preſent. © Tanto eum promovendarum litterarum 
« Hebraicarum ſtudio flagraſſe accepimus, ut, cam 
© Romam profectus Nicolao Pontifici gratiſſimus eſſet, 
« iſque ampliſſima Veſſelo munera offerret, his omni- 
© bus repudiatis unicum modo petierit & obtinuerit, 
Biblia Hebræa MSS. ſibi ut liceret è Bibliotheca 
Vaticana in Belgium aſportare (25). - - He had ſuch 
a prodigious defire to promote the Hebrew tongue, as 
wwe have been informed, that when he quent to Rome, 


and was in high favour with Pope Nicholas, who of- 
o 


ferred him very conſiderable preſents, he refuſed) every 
thing elſe, and only begged that he might be all to 
© carry from the Vatican Library to Holland, a manu- 
« ſcript of the Hebrew Bible, which he obtained. 

[H] He was perplexed with fome doubts concerning the 
Chriſtian religion . . . . but at length they entirely va 
niſbed.] Doubts of this kind more rarely occur in a 
death-bed than in the vigour of youth. Wherefore 


for the rarity of the thing I ſhall ſet down the whole 


narrative. Illapſum in morbum, qui etiam vitæ 


< ipf finem attulit, cum amicus quidam inviſeret, ut- 


que valeret interrogaret: Reſpondit, /e pro ſua ætate 


( 26) Vita Weſ. 
ſeli, ubi ſupra, 
Bag. 24. 


© ( morbi moleſtia utcungue valere; ſed unum admodum 
moleſtum ſibi e, quad variis cogitationibus & argu- 
mentationibus circumactus de veritate Chriſtiane reli- 


gionis ſubdubitare inciperet. Obſtupeſcebat ille, ac 


hortari ægrum cepit, ut omnes cogitationes ſuas in 


* 
Chriſtum Servatorem unicum rejiceret, Sed cum 
* hujuſmodi admonitionem ei moleſtiorem eſſe ſenſiſſet, 
« triſtis tum abiit. Atque poſt unam vel alteram horam 
< reverſum ad ſe cam Weſſelus vidiſſet, alacri animo, 
& quantum valetudo ſinebat exſultans dixit ; Gratias 
© ago Deo, omnes ills vane diſputationes abierunt : & 
© nihil ſcio, nifs Feſum & hunc crucifixum. Et in hac 
© confeſſione animam De o reddidit (26). - In his 
© laſt fickneſs, when a friend, who came to ſee him, aſked 
* him how he did, he anſwered, That conſidering his 
© age, and the nature of his illneſs, he was pretty 
© well; but that one thing gave him great uneaſineſs; 
© which was, that being perplexed with various reflexions 
and reaſonings, he began to call in queſtion the truth 
© of the Chriſtian religion. His friend was 22 at 
< this, and exhorted him to turn all his thoughts towards 
© the only Saviour F ESUS CHRIST. But when 
he found that ſuch an admonition diſpleaſed him, he awent 


© away with concern, About two hours after, when 


© Weſſtlus ſaw that he awas come back, he ſaid, with a 


© chearful mind, and with. as much joy as his weakly con- 


© dition would ſuffer him to expreſs ; I thank Go p that 
* all my vain doubts are vaniſhed : and now I know 
© nothing but CHRIST, and him crucified ; and, 
with this confeſſion, he expired.” 1 5 


[1] His opinions were contrary to thoſe of Rome.] See 


the _Catalogus Teftium Veritatis, and conſult alſo / 


Myſtere d Iniguité, where you will find theſe words: 
At the ſame time, tho' ſomewhat . lived 
s Dr Weſſelus of Groningen, called the light of their 


'© aworld, who in one of his letters diſcovers, that 


© after the Inquiſitors had condemned John de Weſla- 
© lia, he expected they ſhould fall upon him, and ſaith, 
* that at Paris and Rome, he defended his opinions 
« againſt ſeveral articles of the Church of Rome; 
© and that ſome even of the court had approved of 


them: and it is plainly to be collected from his 


< writings, that they were very little different from 
the confeſſion of the Vaudois. Likewiſe in his book 
«© concerning ſubjects and ſuperiors, he aſſerts that the 
Pope may err, and that when he doth ſo he ought 
© to be reliſted; that by his Simony and ill admi- 
© niftration, he clearly enough diſcovers that he neither 
regards Gop, nor the ſalvation of his church; that 
© his commands are no farther obligatory than they 
are conſiſtent with the word of Go p; that his ex- 
© communications are leſs to be feared than thoſe of 
any good and learned men: whence it was that the 


Council of Conſtance regarded John Gerſon more than 
| 2 


WESSELUS. 

jnto his native country, where he got the affection and eſteem of all men. He died at 
Groningen on the fourth of October 1489. He was perplexed with ſome doubts con- 
(4) Taken from Cerning the Chriſtian religion during his laſt fickneſs, but at length they entirely vaniſhed 
away (d) [HI. It is beyond queſtion that his opinions were in ſeveral particulars 
contrary to thoſe of Rome [I]; and he has been juſtly called Luther's fore-runner, I 
muſt not forget in this place that he is cited under different names [X J. Part of his 


lection of the Groningen Profeſſors, his life begins 


writings 

John XXIII; and good men long before that re- 
* garded St Bernard more than Pope Eugenius. His 
works are ſeverally printed at Leipſic, Antwerp, and 
© Bafil, (27) It is obſerved in his life that he had been (27) Du Pteg;, 
overwhelmed by the tempeſt which bore down John de Morn, Myge:: 
Weſalia, in the year 1479, if David of Burgundy, Biſhop : 2 pay, 
of Utrecht, his good patron, had not ſapported him. 23 775 alſo 
DPuibus (fratribus prædicatorii ordinis hæreticæ pravita- TOM 
tis inquiſitoribus) mon minus quam togous & amicus 
Joannes Weſalienſi: jam anno 1479, ſuccubuiſſet, niſi Epiſ- 
copi Ultrajectini Davidis de Burgundia (cui non qui dem 
Medicus erat Meſſelus, ut multi perperam tradiderunt, 
fed dilectus Cliens ) autoritas eum protexiſfſet (28). To all (28) Vita Wege. 
theſe may be added the words of Luther, which I have I ubi ſupra, 
cited in the article of SIX TUS IV (29), and Mr Sec- © 21, 2. 
kendorf's extracts of Weſſelus's works (30). 
LX] He is cited under different names.] In the col- (29) Citat. (20), 


thus: Weſſelus Groningenſis . . . diverſis alias & (39) Seckend, 
© nomimbus infignitus, & elogiis celebratus. In Chro- "ax Lutheran, 
nici Urſpergenſis Paralipomenis Magiſter Foannes S ks . 
Meſelus Groningenſis nominatur. In libro memo- 1 
« riali templi Groningani quo ſepultus VMeſelus Her- 
mmanni, Pelantino (qui ad annos plures fuit Archiater 
* Davidis Burgundi Epiſcopi Ultrajectini) Meſſelus 
* Gofvoert, Alberto Hardenbergio Goefurrt, Gelden- 
* haurio Gansfortius vocatur. Rodolphus Agricola in 
« epiſtolis ad Reuchlinum, aliique, Baſilium vel Baſi- 
* lum Phriſium eum indigitant. Quarum appella- 
* tionum diverſitas, Friſicorum nominum non ignaro, 
* facile agnoſcetur, quo fonte promanarit. Nempe 
© Joannis nomen ei proprium ex facro Baptiſmate vi- 
« detur, Hermanni a patris, Weſſeli ab avi nominibus 
adſcitum, quod poſtremum in Grzcia, (ut vulgo cre- | 
© ditur) aut potius ſupra ſeculum Græcorum lingua im- 
* butus, ad ejus ſonum vel ipſe inflexit, vel detortum 
© ab aliis admiſit, ut Baſilius diceretur (3 i) (31) What it 
* Gofuoerti autem ſeu Goeſeforti, aut Ganſefortii cog- Vanting dere 1 
nomen, dialecto illud Weltphalica, hoc Germanica ma _ es 
anſerum vadum ſonans (Weſtphalis enim Goos vel article SIX TUS 
Goes eſt, quæ Germanis olim teſte Plinio 10. 22. IV. 
© hodieque Ganſa) ſuſpicari liceat inde ei obveniſſe, 
quod majores forte ex vicina Weliphalia (ut multæ 
« aliz honeſtz hujus Urbis familiæ) huc commigraſſent, 
quum illud nomen villz non procul Harena, hodieque 
« maneat. Cæteræ appellationes Patriam teftentur, - - - 
« Weſſtlus of Groningen. . had ſeveral names giver 
him, and various encomiums. In the Paralipomena of 
the chronicle of Urſperg, he is called John Weſſelus of 
Groningen. In the regifter of that church, aubere he 
lies buried, he is named Weſſelus Hermanni, By 
* Pelantinus (who was for ſeveral years Phyſician 10 
David of Burgundy, Biſhop of Utrecht) he is called 
Weſſelus Goſvoert, Goeſvort, by Albertus Harden- 
« bergius, and Gransfortius by Geldenharius. Rodolpbus 
* Agricola, in his letter to Reuchlinus, and other authors, 
call him Baſilius, or Baſilius Phriſius. Such perſons as 
are not unacquainted with the Friefland names will 
« readily perceive whence theſe different appellations pro- 
© ceed. Fohn was his chriſtian name. He was 
called Hermanni after his father, and Weſſelus after 
© his grandfather, This laſt name was changed into 
that of Baſilius when he was in Greece, ( as it is com- 
« monly believed) or rather becauſe he wwas an extraord:- 
« nary maſter of that language, he was willing his name 
« ſhould have a Greek found ; for which reafon he either 
« made that alteration himſelf, or allowed of it when 
* made by others . . . . As for the firname Goſvoert or 
© Goeſefort, and the firname Ganſefortius, the one in 
* the Weſtphalian, and the other in the German dialed, 
* fegnifying the ford of the Geeſe, ¶ for the Weſiphalians 
© call Goos or Goes what the Germans of old, ac- 
* cording to Pliny 10. 2. and even to this day, call 
Gans) they wwere probably owing to this, that his fore- 
« fathers came hither from the neighbouring Weſtphalia 
* (as many other honeſt families of this city have done) ; 
and where there is a village near Harena, which ſtill 
© retains that name. His other atpellations denote his 
country. . 


* 
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writings are loſt [LI 


547 


Part of the «writings are loft.) He made a great (35). But poſſibly he might find Arnbemii in the title (35) Val. Andr, 
2 0 1 out of che Lee. Abbot 1 5 of his copy without the book being ever printed there, _ Belg. Pag 
and of ſeveral others, to which he added his own re- by reaſon it is cuſtomary amongſt Bookſellers to allow 49: 
fexions. Theſe rhapſodies ſwelled to ſuch an unweildy a correſpondent, who buys of them a certain number 
bulk under his pen, that he called them Mare mag- of copies, to inſert his name in the 9 as well 
num, - the great Sea. Several of them were pre- as he who printed them. It is probable that the 
ſerved in the monaſtery of mount Saint Agnes, but the Groningen Bookſeller allowed that of Arnheim this 
ſending of the manuſcript to ſome learned men of liberty. This cuſtom very frequently impoſes on the 
(52) Vin Wel- Holland and Zealand, occaſioned the entire loſs of Bibliographers, and occaſions their unneceſſary multi- 
ſeli, Pag. 15* it (32). After the death of Weſſelus the Monks and plication of editions. 


Pleſlis ſome other perſons burnt all the manuſcripts which I ought not to forget that ſeveral tracts of our Weſ⸗ 
og (33) Ibid. P. they found in his claſet (33). Whatever eſcaped the ſelus appeared in print before the compleat edition of 
| 15 pull flames was printed at Groningen in the year 1614, his works, in the year 1614. Some were publiſhed at 
10 | and at Amſterdam in 1617 (34). Valerius Andreas Leipfic in 1522, with the title of Farrago Rerum Theo- 
; * quotes theſe two editions, but inſtead of telling us that Iicarum, and a Preface by Martin Luther. It was 
3 the firſt was at Groningen, he faith it was at Arnheim reprinted at Baſil in 1523, by Adam Petri, &c. 
weg. WESTPHAL US (Jonn) an imaginary perſon, who Moreri tells us was 
ws; ſo named becauſe born in Weſtphalia, He adds, that he was a Lutheran Heretic, who 
. about the year 1533, began to preach abominable errors; particularly that the 
15 « Scripture doth not ſay that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son ; that the Church . 
ghath erred, and ſeveral other impoſtures worthy of Hell, from whence they proceeded.” 9 
end, He cites Prateolus v. Veſt. Gautier in Chron, But we ſhall prove all this to be chimeri- | 
2 51 cal [A]. Not but that there was one JoHN DE W ESTPHALIA; but he was a Printer, 


who ſettled at Louvain in the year 1475 [B]. 


[A] We all prove all this to be chimerical.] I can- that he found it no where. Prateolus groundleſsly 


not accuſe Moreri of _—_— cited Prateolus falſely; for 

( In Cataleg> that writer doth indeed aft 

Hzref. vote Jo- Jus, ſeu de Weſtphalia ſuperiore, a German, and a Doctor 

annes Weſtpha- of Divinity, was very much infected with the Hereſy 

bos, 5. 1. 236. of Martin Luther, and that his books were burnt at 
| Mentz in the time of Charles VI and of Pope Cle- 


ment VII, about the year 1533. He mentions ſeven- 


teen erroneous tenets of the fame man, and then con- 


cludes with theſe words: Hi ergo ſunt articuli, 


< qui (authore Bernardo de Luxemburgo ſacrarum lite- 

rarum profeſſore, Ordinis Prædicatorii, in ſuo Ca- 

_ © talogo hereticorum) per fratrem Gerardum de El- 

© then inquiſitorem fidei, & patrem Jacobum Spren- 

ger, doctores itidem facrz paginz, ejuſdem Ordinis 

- Pradicatorii, conventus Colonienſis, ex Joannis de 

< Weſtphalia libris excerpti ſunt. - - - Theſe are there- 

(2) This thews fore the articles which ( according to Bernard of Luxem- 
that he was born burg, profeſſor of Divinity, and of the order of the Do- 
at Weſel, be- « 1inicans, in his catalogue of Heretics ) were extracted 
re eee from John Weſtphalus's books, by Friar Gerard of 
not at Weſel in © Elthem, Inquiſitor of the Faith, and Father Fames 
the Duchy of * Sprenger, likewiſe Doctors of Divinity, and of the 
Cleres, * ſame order of Dominicans in the convent of Cologn. 
He dire&s us to the book whence he had this; which 


(J) Joannes de js the catalogue of Heretics, compiled by brother 


Welalia ſuperi- urg, a Dominican Monk. Upon 
ore, Doctor The- Bernard of Luxemb Sy * 


; ans Conſulting this catalogue I found that Prateolus hath 
abe u. changed Foannes de Wejalia, into Foannes de Wi 
verſis locis, Bo- phalia ; for it is to Foannes de Weſalia ſuperiore (2), 
hemis communi- that Bernard of Luxemburg aſcribes the ſeventeen 
RE Hereſies which Prateolus charges on Joannes W:ft- 
libri combuſti phalus, ſeu de Weſtphalia ſuperiore. I cannot apprehend 
ſuerunt Mogun- what ground Prateolus, or thoſe who have copied him, 
tie ſub Friderico had for ſo many alterations as they have made in 
Imperatore t eg * zi 
dd. Berend, names and e Rs eg 2 3 
Lutzemburgus, that John de Weſalia's were burnt at Mentz 
in Catal, N . the reign of the Emperor Frederic III (3), 
—_— and mentions this fact ſix years at leaſt before the 

ear 1 x | 
838 : Moreri 30h not been leſs faithful in his citation of 
cauſe 1 3 3 Father Gaultier; for it is certain that this Jeſuit (5) 
ly ſeen the third placed Johannes Weſtphalus amongſt the Heretics of 
edition of his the XVIth century, and made him a Lutheran, juri- 
Joke hich wv dically convicted of ſeveral errors, by his own con- 
152). L beers ſeſſion, about the year 1533. He Cites Prateolus ex 
be ſpeaks of Bernardo Lutzemburgo. Thus we ſee how theſe authors 
john de Welia copy one another without ae Ln _ to look 
N back ſo much as two ſteps. 18 Je uit ſtops at 
am not fure of Prateolus, without conſulting the author whom Pra- 
it, teolus cites. 3 3 1 
Moreri hath, of his own ventured to ſay, that 
(5) In Tabula his pretended John Weſtphalus was ſo named from his 
Chronographica,, being of Weſtphalia, The two authors whom he 


* m. 757 cites have not made this obſ@vation, and I am ſure 


rm (1) that John Weſtpha- 


believed that Weſtphalia was divided into higher and 

lower. For the reſt, we ought not to be ſurprized 

that Moreri fell into this Fare, ſince Theophilus | 

Raynaud, though a man of ſa much reading, alſo fell 

into it before him. He tells us on the authority of 

Prateolus, that John Weſtphalus, the Lutheran, was 

the only perſon that ever doubted that Jzsus CHRIS 

was nailed to the Croſs. De hac (clavifixione) nemo 

dubitavit, prater unum quendam haud dubie cum ea 

effutiret, hilariorem, e Lutheri caula, Foannem Weſtpha- 

lum, ut ex eo refert Prateolus to verbo artic, damnato _ FE 
17 (6). In which words are two faults: 1. John (6) Theoph. Ray- 
Weſtphalus is an imaginary perſon. 2. Suppoſe that ba 5 5 
he really had exiſted, and been a Lutheran, he would v, pag. m 108. 
not have been either the only or the firſt man who 

raiſed this doubt; for it was one of the things ob- 

jected againſt John de Weſalia, in his proſecution 

for Hereſy in the year 1479. Item predicavit 

© Publice in Ser. de paſſione Chriſti, crucifixerunt eum, 

quis ſcit an funiculis ipſum alligaverunt, aut clavis 

* crucifixerunt, - - - - - « He likeqviſe flarted this doubt 

in a ſermon which he preached publickly upon the paſſion 

© of Chriſt, they crucified him, who knows whether they 

* faſtened him with cords, or nailed him to the croſs ?* 

They are Bernard of Luxemburgh's words (7) : and in (7) In Catalogo 
the Examen Magiſtrale Doctoris Foannis de Weſalia, Hæreticorum. 
inſerted in the Faſciculus rerum expetendarum && figien- 

darum of Orthuinus Gratius, we find the following 

words: © Viceſimo quinto (interrogatus) an prædica- 

* verit publice populo dubium eſſe an Chriſtus fuiſſet 

* funibus Cruci alligatus, aut clavis affixus. Fatetur 

* ſe dixiſſe, quod non habeatur in Evangelio paſſionis 

an clavis fit affixus, as. Credit tamen 3 
© quod clavis (8) - - - In the twenty-fifth place, bein Abele. derm 
- ahed if he had affirmed in a public ek ke it OE 3 * 
Asubiful whether Chriſt was fuſtened to the croſs avith Sendak. P. 338 
* cords or with nails; he confeſſes that he ſaid there wwas 

© no mention made in the Goſpels whether he was faſtened 


© ewith nails or cords, but he believes it was with 


nails. | | 

[B] A Printer who fettled at Louvain in the year 

1475.] Let us examine theſe words of Gabriel Naudé: 

the firſt that I know of, who printed in the Low- 

Countries was Joannes de Weſfiphalia, who ſettled at 

Louvain in the year 14.75, and began the exerciſe of this 

art on Ariflotle's Ethics (9). Revius's Hiſtory of (9) Nauds, Ad- 
Deventer is not ſufficient to confute this; for tho! Aitions to On: 
we find there that Richard Pafroed, or Pafraed, a KI, rl, 75. 
native of Cologn, and Printer at Deventer, publiſhed © '* © 7 
there the Doctrinale altum, ſeu liber parabalarum A. 

lani metrice deſcriptus in the year 1449 (10), one can- (10) Revius, 
not believe it, conſidering that this book is the twelfth — op A * 
in Revius's catalogue of the books printed by PafroedG. 248+" 
The two firit are without any date: the third is dated 


in 
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In the year 1477, the fourth, which is the Golden 
Legend, in 1479, and the following to the eleventh 
are dated from 1480 to 1494. How then is it pro- 


WESTPHALUS 


bable that the twelfth ſhould. be of the year 1440 l 
is doubtleſs a typographical error. . 


WESTPHALUS (Joacnin) a Lutheran Miniſter in the XVIth century, 


was born at Hamburgh [A] in the year 1510. 


He was maſter of the ſecond claſs in 


St John's college of that city; after which he was miniſter of St Catherine's church 


(a) Ex Mollero, 


there from the year 1541, to the year 1571 [BJ. From that time to the ſixteenth of 


Ifag. ad Hiftor, January 1574, which was the day of his death, he was-ſuperintendant of the churches. 


Cherſoneſ. 
Cimbr. p. 579. 


There was a great diſcord between the Miniſters of Hamburgh, ſome of them bein 


Zelotarn lan- moderate, and the others rigid Lutherans; Weſtphalus was the moſt zealous of the latter 
burgenfium Pri- party (a). He was violent even to brutality [GC]. The Lutherans themſelves own that 


micerius, | ſays 


be, peg, 575, he ſhewed too great an animoſity 


(F) See the re- 
mark [E]. 


[A] He avas born at Hamburgh.) Thoſe who ſay that 


8 (2) — o he was called Weſtphalus becauſe a native of Weſt- 


halia, are miſtaken. Mr Moreri is guilty of that 
TN vos; which he copied from Mr Teiſſier, (1), who 
i, pag. 454. had it from a German Lutheran. I mean Quenſtedt, 
ey as appears by his citation (2). Mr Mollerus when he 
62) He quotes —_ Mr Teiſſer for this fault, ſpares Quenſtedt (3). 
e [LB] From the year 1541 to the year 1571.] Mr Sec- 
"  _* kendorf (4) tells us that Weſtphalus was invited from 
(3) Moller. I- Wittemberg to Hamburgh in the year 1542, in order 
goge ad Hiſtor. to ſucceed Kempius in the paſtoral office of St Cathe- 
Cherſoneſ. Cim- rine's church, and that afterwards he ſucceeded Æpinus 
bricæ, Fart. ui, in the office of ſuperintendant. In my opinion more 
credit is due to Mr Mollerus (5) who places the 
(% Hi tor * beginning of his miniſtry in 1541, and of his ſuperin 
ran. #8, 1, 5 . 
* litera i. who died in 1553 (6)? COD 
He was violent even to brutality.) The Divines 
(5) Ubi ſupra, of the Confeſſion of Geneva beſtowed that encomium 
_ upon him, one of them faith that he was fitter to 


keep bealts of burthen, than to adminiſter the ſacra- 


(6) Id. ibid. ments. H. Bullingerus hominem illum wocat vere 


1d. ibid. a, id 1 2 Dub 
8 581. He ander, hominem ineptum & importunum, qui rectius 
quotes the livth © in agris farragines jumentis colligeret ac miſceret, 
and xxiiid letters quam ſacroſancta myſteria unionis ac fidei Chriſti- 


of Gabbema's 5 . 
Collection. Up- anæ, & falutis humanæ ſacramenta tractaret (7). 


on examination, * - - - - - Bullinger calls him a true Weſtphalian, that 
T find his cuota- © zs, ftupid. Theod. Bibliander gives him the character 
tion to be right. © gf a fooliſh aud impertinent fellow, that was more fit 
© to look out for provender in the fields and to mix it up 


(8) Mollerus, © for beaſts of burthen, than to meddle with the ſacra- 


ibid. page 580. «© outs of ſalvation aud the holy myſteries of the Chriſtian 


* In Comm. ion and faith.” Bibliander alludes to a book which 
hiſtorico ad an, Weſtphalus publiſhed in 1552, intituled, Farrago confu- 
1552, P. 604. ſancarum & inter ſe diſſidentium de S. Cena opinionum, 
| ex Sacramentariorum libris congeſta. It is thought that 
+ Lib. 26. this book kindled again the Sacramentarian war, 
Comm. de ſtatu which ſeemed extin& after the death of Luther (8). 
m_ rep. P. „ Belli Euchariſtici Lutheri obitu ſopiti acrius denuo 
9 inſtaurandi claſſicum A. 1552. ipſum ceciniſſe, edita 
4 In Anti-Pap- © adverius Calvinum Farragine confuſanearum c. e 
po ſecundo, pag. Pontificiis * Laur. Surius, ex Calvinianis 4 J. Slei- 
128, 129, 180. danus, | J. Sturmius, | Caſp. Peucerus, ** Lud. 
& in Anti-Paz- « Tavaterus, & ++ Rud. Hoſpinianus uno ore clamitant. 
. Among the Papiſis Laur. Surius, and among 
a © the Calviniſts F. Sleidan, F. Sturmius, Caſp. Peucerus, 

3 In Narrat. TLeauis Lavaterus, and Rud. Hoſpinianus, cry out with 
hiſtorica Con- one voice that this was the man who ſounded the 


trov. Sacramen- ; ; a ; 
tariæ, apud charge, and kindled up a-freſh with greater wiolence 


Schlugelb. l. 2, © the Sacramentarian war, ( which had been extin# ever 


Theol, Caly, * fince the death of Luther ) by publiſhing againſt Calvin 

p. m. 192, 193. © þ;5 Farrago.confuſanearum &c.“ The author whom 

„„In Hig, Sa. I quote (9), relates what Altingius and Hoornbeeck 

cram. pag, 119. have ſaid of Weſtphalus. 4b Henr. Altingo Luthe- 
pag. 119. 5 . : 

* ranis, accenſetur immoderatis, furioſis & blaſphemis, 


++ In Dedic. * ab Hoornbekio autem animi inflati & avToyvu 0! G- 
Concordiz diſ- * infimulatur. - - - - - By Henry Alting he is reckoned 
cordis. among the zealous, furious, and blaſphemous Luthe- 
i J be ee 
% Moller. d. A, by Hoornbeck he is accuſed of being ſelf-conceited 
and tenacious of his own opinions. . 


. [D] The Lutherans tbemſelves own that he ſhewed too 
(10) Ibid. pag, great an animoſity.) 1 ſhall again quore Mollerus (10). 
579. * Theologus celebris quidem, ſed famam 44 Joach. 

| * Vagetio ſudice, per magni nominis Adverſarios, quos 


44 In Praci- « 7577 . "11; 
Ke Seriptis provecabat, adeptus. Zelus illius, & ſumma, 


 Habitabili, pag. in impugnandis Calvinianis, Crypto-Calvinianis, 


263. © Synergiſtis, Adiaphoriſtis, Majoriſtis, atque Hete- 
I : 


tendency in 1571. How could he then ſucceed ZEpinus, 


«* Weſtphalum, id eſt, craſſum. Theod. autem Bibli- 


[D]. Calvin, when he wrote againſt Weſtphalus, 
pretty well adapted his ſtyle to that of his adverſary (5); but it is faid that he did not 
reproach him with the character of a drunkard [E]. Beza was ſurprized, and not without 


reaſon, 


* rodoxis aliis, vehementia, Theologis etiam aliquot 
« yvnoios Lutheranis, & in his Sim. Sulcero. Prof. 
* Bafileenſi , in exceſſu viſa peccare, plurimis in 
Germania certaminibus ſacris vel anſam præbuit, 
vel fomitem ſuppeditavit. - - - - - - He awas a famous 
* Divine, but he acquired his reputation, in the opinion 
* of Joachim Vagetius, by the renowned adverſaries 
* whom he provoked by his writings. His zeal and 
great animoſity in attacking the profeſſed Calviniſts, and 
* fuch as were ſo in their hearts, the Synergiſts, Adia- 
* phoriſts, ers and other hetorodox ſects, nay even 


* ſome Diwvines that were ſincere Lutherans, and among 


In Epiſt. ad 
Joh. Marba- 
chium A. 1558, 
ſcripta v. Job. 
Fechtii ſupplem. 
H. E. Sec. XVI. 
P. II. n. 64, 


pag. 82. 


* theſe Simon Sulcerus, profeſſor at Baſil, ſeemed to err in 


* the exceſs, and either gave a handle to many religious 
© contentions in Germany, or added feel to them.” 


[E] That he did not reproach him with the character 


of a drunkard.] The proof which I am going to alledge 


of this, informs us, that. Weſtphalus accuſed Calvin of 
gluttony. * Ulſus eſt aliquoties Calvinus, carnalem 
* edendi modum oppugnans ab abſurdo, vocabulis 
voracitatis & ingurgitationis. Quid tu ad hæc Weſt- 
phale ? Admodum, inquis religioſe & reverenter la- 
guitur Calvinus, ex crudo ſuo flomacho eructans wora- 
citatem & ingurgitationem. Nempe Calvinum bene 
noſti, ut video: quem tota hæc civitas teſtari poteſt 
tam parvam ſui rationem habere in cibo & potu, 
ut in eo interdum amicis non leviter peccare videa- 
tur. Quum te de temulentia reprehenſum à Calvino 
zgre patereris, reſpondit Calvinus id quod res eſt, ſeſe 
de ſpiritus te mulentia loquutum: & cur ad iſtam 
verborum aſperitatem adactus eſſet copiosè declaravit 


6 
c 
* 
6 
o 
* neſs and gluttony. What conſtruction did you, Weſtpha- 
* lus, put upon this? Calvin, ſaid you, ſpeaks in a 
* moſt religious and reverend manner, while he belches 
up voraciouſneſs and gluttony from his crude ſtomach. 
* This indeed fhews that you know Calvin well, of whom 
* all this city can atteſt, that he is ſo negligent of himſelf, 
© as to his eating and drinking, that ſometimes his friends 
* think him highly blamable in that reſpet. When you 
* took it ill that Calvin ſhould accuſe you of drunkenneſs, 
c 
* he meant a drunkenneſs of ſpirit, and ſet forth at large 
* ewhat had obliged him to make uſe of theſe harſh words.” 
But let us fee what anſwer Calvin himſelf made, and 
at the ſame time let us give the Hiſtory of this 
quarrel. 

There was, for ſome time, a miſunderſtanding be- 
twixt the Church of Zurich and Calvin, about the 


Doctrine of the Euchariſt ; but it ceaſed in the year 


1549, and both fides agreed on a treaty of peace, 
which contained twenty-lix articles, and was called 
Conſenfio mutua in Re Sacrainentaria (12). The rigid 
Lutherans were offended at this agreement, and publi- 
ſhed ſeveral libels againſt it: and it was on this occaſion 
that Weſtphalus wrote the book, the title of which 1 
have mentioned in the remark [C]. Calvin thought 
himſelf obliged to filence all theſe clamours, by pub- 
liſhing an expoſition of his agreement. This he did in 
the year 1554, by a little tract in which he fell very 
ſeverely upon Weſtphalus, without naming him. But 
he had not the ſame regard for him two years after, 
when he refuted (13) that adverſary's anſwer, nor in 
1557, When he inſcribed another treatiſe to him ; for 
he named him in both theſe books. Afterwards he 
gave him up to his obſtinacy, and threatned to do ſo 
in the title of the laſt book (14). But now let us 

examine 


Calvin made anſwer, as the thing really was, that 


(11), - -- = - > Calvin, expoſing the carnal away of (11) Beza, de 
eating, did ſometimes make uſe of the words woraciouſ- Cena Domini, 


contra Weſtpha® 


lum, Oper, Ton. | 


z, Pag. 257. 


(12) See the vo- 


lume of Calvins 
Tracts, Pag. N. 
752. | 


(13) That Refu- 
tation is ititu- 
led, Secunda De- 
fenſio piæ & 
orthodoxæ de a 
Sacramentis fidel, 
adverius Jonchi- 
mi Weſtphall 
calumnuias. 


(14) Ultima Ad- 
monitio Joannis 
Calvini ad Joa- 
chimum Wett⸗ 
phalum, cui 
niſi obtemperet, 
eo modo poſthec 
habendus erit, 
quo pertinaces 
hereticos haber! 
jubet Paulus» 


(1 5 It 14 
750, of 


(16) C 
Defenſ. 
crament 
768. 


(670! 

moni 

Fag. 
Vol. 


ld. 
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reaſon, that Weſtphalus ſhould publiſh that Calvin's mother had been a Prieſt's con- 


cubine [F ]. 
who did not believe Conſubſtantiation [H]. 


examine the grounds of the complaint concerning 
drunkenneſs. © Indocti & temulenti homines dum 
« Sacramentarium bellum inſtaurant, primis librorum 
© paginis audacter jactant pro tota Saxonia & vicinis 
« regionibus ſe pugnare. - - - - - Theſe unlearned and 
* drunken men, while they revive the Sacramentarian 
c awar, boldly pretend in the firſt pages of their books 
© that they fight the cauſe of all Saxony and of the 
© neighbouring countries.” This period (15) of Calvin 
induced Weſtphalus to complain, that he in particular, 
and the Germans in general, were charged with 
drunkenneſs : to which Calvin anſwered, that he did 
not in the leaſt ſpeak of a drunkenneſs occafioned by 
wine, but of another metaphorical drunkenneſs men- 
| tioned by the Prophet Ifatah. © Quia forte veritus 

« eſt, ne fi ſolus ipſe læſus foret, paucos inveniret 
« privati doloris ſocios, totam gentem ſuam ad com- 
mune prælium incitat, ac fi Germanis omnibus vul- 
gatum temulentiz probrum a me objectum foret. Si 
ita eſſet, ne ipſe quidem mihi vellem ignoſci. Sed 
notanda eſt quam mox addit probatio. Crimine hoc, 
inquit, ſemel atque iterum me perſtringit. Quaſi 
verò ſi bibulus eſt, ſine compotoribus inebriari ne- 
© queat. Quamquam ne hic. de nihilo anxius fit, 
ſciat non indictum fuiſſe prælium ſuis poculis, ſcias 
« de alia temulentia me loquutum eſſe, quam Propheta 
Iſaias dicit non eſſe à vino (16). - - -- - - Perhaps 
« becauſe he was afraid left, if he were the only perſon 
* hurt, he ſhould find few people to ſympathize with him, 
« he ſtirs up his whole nation to a common war, as if 1 
« forſooth, had upbraided all the Germans with the trite 
* reproach of drunkenneſs. Were that the caſe I ſhould 
not even defire to be forgiven. But what he ſubjoins 
as a proof of this is ſomewhat remarkable. He upbraids 
me, ſays he, with this vice ſeveral times. As if a 
man who is that way inclined could not get drunk with- 
out having his pot-companions. Newertheleſs that he 
may not be diſturbed about nothing here, I would have 
him to know once for all that I did not declare war 
againſt his cups: I meant another kind of drunkenneſs, 

© ewhich, as the Prophet Iſaiah ſaith, does not proceed 
from auine. He renewed the ſame apology at the 

end of his laſt advertiſement. 


(15) Jt if at Pag. 
56, of the vo- 
lame of bis Tracti. 


a K K «6 


(16) Calvin, II 
Defenſ. de Sa- 

cramęntis, Page 
708. Tractat. 
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de © hominem temulentum vocare contigerat, non ut 
- © bibacitatem illi objicerem, ſicuti interpretatus ſum: 
3 < ſed qualiter Propheta ebrios eſſe dicit, & non A vino, 


qui ſtupore percuſſi, aut vertigine correpti, a ſana 
mente exciderunt. Quod privatim de uno homine 
dictum eſt, ad totam Gentem trahi cæcæ profecto 
* temulentiz eſt (17). - - I happened ſomewhere to 
© call Weſiphalus a drunken man, not that I wanted to 
* wupbraid him with a tippling diſpoſition, as I explained 
© myſelf before; but in the ſenſe that the Prophet Iſaiah 
© calls drunk, though not with wine, ſuch people who 
being ftruck with ſtupidity and dizzineſs have loft their 
* right underſianding. Now to apply to a whole nation 
< auhat is particularly ſaid of one man is certainly the 
* blind effect of drunkenneſs.” I am apt to think that 
this explanation did not ſatisfy Weſtphalus ; and in- 
deed it leaves room for great ſuſpicions : beſides, it is 
very viſible that Calvin expreſſes himſelf in ſuch 
words, as ſhew that he was not ſorry it ſhould be 
believed that he juſtly charged this vice on his adver- 


(% Idem, Ad- 


monit. ultima, 


Fag. 8 d. 
vi 39, ejuſ, 


He doth not deny the having treated him roughly, 
but he affirms that his vehemency is reaſonable, and 
juſtifies himſelf by the example of Gop. Sicubi webe- 
(18) Idem, II *entius in eum invehar, pro veſtra prudentia & equitate, 
Defenſione, cir- guibus me ſtimulis adegerit expendite . . . . . Quid mihi 
| © . pag, m, hic refiduum fuit, niſi ut malo nodo aptarem durum cuneum, 
44. | 4 alſo the ne ſibi in ſua vecordia nimis placeret? Equidem fi ho- 
u un of the „ines i i 
ultima Admoni. ines 2/195 mollire poſſe pes eſſet, non recuſarem demiſſus 
tio, where be dc Jupplex Ecclefie pacem redimere. Sed quo feratur 
ſays, Quia cum ipſorum wiolentia, omnibus ſatis notum eſt. Iiague meam 
Lag owes in ifla duritie tratanda auſteritatem, Dei quaque 
* 45 2 exemplum excuſat, qui ſe pronuntiat non modo inclementius 
non liceret ma. Aurum cum prefrattis, ſed contra eos prefrattum fore 
lum nodum duro (18). That is, if in ſome places I have dealt too 
cuneo retundere > * oa 3 him and expreſſed my ſelf in too 
Ty | «co We Mo, 


© Pal. xviii, 


Weſtphalum alicubi 


ſary, though he proteſts that he meant another vice. 


their might. 


HALUS. 


He fully refuted this calumny. What is ſaid by ſome that this Lutheran 
Doctor was the inventor of the Ubiquitarian opinion, is not true [GJ]. In order to judge 
of his character, it is ſufficient to remember, that he ridiculed all the Proteſtant martyrs 


The arguments, which he once uſed againſt 
the 


© ſharp terms, be pleaſed according to your prudence 
* and equitable diſcretion to conſider what ſharp 
weapons he hath pointed againſt me, to conſtrain 
Mme: WI ©. 5 .. What could I do, in this caſe, 
but act according to the proverb, which preſcribes 
a ſevere driver for a head-ſtrong aſs, that he might 
not grow too fond of his fury ? Indeed if there were 
any hopes of mollifying theſe men, I would not 
refuſe to make humble ſupplications to them, in 
* order to redeem the peace of the Church, But it 
© appears to all men what their extravagant im- 
< petuoſity aims at. So that if I have been very 
© ſevere in handling ſuch a ftrange obſtinate people, 
© I am excuſed by the example of God himſelf, who 
© declares not only that he will treat the froward 
* without tenderneſs, but ſhew himſelf froward to 
© them.” ES 

[F] He publiſhed that Calvin's mother had been a. 
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Prieſt's concubine.] A little after the words of Theodorus 


Beza, which I have already cited, we find theſe. 
* Quid amplius ? Ingerit, inquis, Calvinus woces 
© auribus & oculis, meretricibus convenientes : quas 
« fortaſſe didicit a matre ſua Pontifici: ſacrificuli concu- 
* bina. Itane vero nugator ? honeſtiſſimam matronam 
jam olim defunctam, & ejus viri matrem, cui quan- 
tum debeat Chriſtiana Eccleſia tot ſuſcepti labores 
© teſtantur, & gratioribus futuris poſteris (ut confido) 
teſtabuntur, tuis vere meretriciis probris afficere 
maluiſti quam animo tuo morem non gerere? Sed 
continebo ipſe me, & quid nos potius quam quid te 
deceat, ſpectabo. Calvinum & honeſto loco & 
integerrime famæ parentibus natum, & in nobi- 
liſſima familia a pueritia educatum fi teſtibus probare 
oporteret, nos non unum aliquem teſtem, ſed inte- 
gram civitatem Noviodunenſem citare poſſumus. 
Itaque de hoc refutando convitio minime laboramus. 
- - - - - - What next? Calvin, ſay you, preſents to 
our eyes and ears words that are fit for leud women 
to make uſe of ; poflibly having learned them from 
his mother who was once a Popiſn Prieſt's concubine. 
Say you ſo, Mr Trifler ? Is it thus that, rather than 
not gratify your own humour, you throw your looſe re- 
proaches upon @ moſt virtuous woman who is long ago 
deceaſed, and who was the mother of that man, ta 
whom the Chriſtian Church is under ſo great obligations, 
as his many works teftify, and as they will teſtify to 
poſterity, which, ¶ hope, will be more grateful than the 
preſent age has been? But I will contain myſelf, and 
confider mare what is becoming for me to ſay than for 
you to hear. If it awere neceſſary to prove by witneſſes 
that Calvin was born of creditable and blameleſs 
parents, and that he was brought up from his youth in 
a very noble family, not one witneſs alone, but the 
whole city of Noyon might be called upon to atteſt it. 
Me ſhall therefore take no pains to refute this calummy. 
LG] What is ſaid . . . . . . that be was the inventer 
of the Ubiguitarian opinion is not true.) George Hornius ; 
affirms it, but Mr Mollerus refutes it by the teſtimony (79) Georgius 
of Hoſpinian, who acknowledges that Weſtphalus and Beelef. þ 42. 
Heſhuſius, otherwiſe good Lutherans, oppoſed the 496.) in eum 
new opinion concerning the Ubiquity which Brentius itidem debaccha- 
and Smidelin advanced (19). The Biſhop of Meaux *vrus more ſuo 
is therefore miſtaken when in his H:Jtoire des Variations . . 
(20) under the year 1558 he faith, that 2h great diſ- auctorem FAY 
pute at that time amongſt the Lutherans was concerning nugatur ipſe Hoſ- 
the Ubiquity, which Weſftphalus, F ames Andrew Smide- piniano ( in Pe- 
lin, David Chytreus, and. others, etabliſhed with all 4 554 7 
7 — 
[H] He ridiculed all the Proteſtant martyrs who did 25 — 
not believe Conſubſtantiation.] Beza laſhes him on this de Ubiquitate de- 
account with the utmoſt ſeverity. Ut tuam pietatem Vim, 4 M- 
« orbi teſteris, in martyres jocaris qui apud Gallos & 75 2 Bed 
« alias gentes quotidie crudeliſſimam & ignominioſiſ- er ano ipſes, 
« fimam mortem perpetiuntur. Extant enim eorum ait, eſe impug- 
aliquot confeſſiones, quz tibi non fatisfaciunt. Atque #4tzm. Molle- 
© ut tibi non ſatisfaciant, an ideo digni erant quibus . = ſupra, 
etiam mortuis inſultares ? Nam certe pro Chriſti no- ee 
* mine ingreſſi ſunt flammas, quas haud fatis ſcio an tu 
« yel uno digito velles attingere. Quod fi negotium 
DS Coœnæ 
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(20) Livr, vin, 
num. 37. 


550 


(21) Beza, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 215. 
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the miniſters of the conſeſſion of Geneva were very ridiculous [I]. 


I have not yet taken notice that he is reproached with having commended as a very 
Chriſtian action the harſh refuſal of a Toleration in Germany to the Proteſtants that were 


baniſhed out of England [K J. 


Ccnæ Domini nonniſi ex parte cognoverunt (demus 
enim id Weſtphalo, ac ne nobis quidem ſingula 
* eorum dicta ac facta fatisfaciunt) an idcirco non 
* fuerunt victimæ Deo gratæ, quum ad extremum uſ- 
gque halitum omnes idolomanias ſint execrati, & Chri- 
* ſtum ut verum Filium Dei & unicum noſtrum per 
«© fidem weoirny ſint amplexi (21). - To give @ 
© proof of your piety to the aworld, you ridicule the mar- 
« tyrs, who, both in France and other countries, are daily 
« ſuffering the moſt cruel and ignominious deaths. You are 
not pleaſed with ſome of their confeſſions. But what 
then ? Is that a reaſon why you ſhould inſult them even 


© after they are dead? It was certainly for the ſake of 


R M W RX © 


CHRIST that they gave their bodies up to the flames, 
awhich I doubt whether you would venture to touch 
« ewith one finger. Let us ſuppoſe that they did not tho- 
* roughly underſtand the article of the LO R D's Supper 


Vr awe are willing to grant ſo much to Weſiphalus, 


© ceptable victims in the 


(22) In the re- 


« fince abe ourſelves do not approve of all that they ſay and 
* do) ſhould it therefore be ſaid that they were not ac- 
feht of G0 D; fence, to their 
© laft breath, they abominated all idolatrous extrawva- 
* gances, and embraced CHRIST as the true Son 
F GOD, and our only Mediator through faith.” 
Compare the article HUT TERU S with this (22). 
[1] The arguments which he uſed. . . . were very 


_ ridiculous.) Laſcus and Micronius, Miniſters of the 


(23) You will 


75 nd in Hoſpinian. 


Hiſt. Sacram. 
8 Part. ii, fol. 


224, & ſeq. the 


occaſion an the 


% ee of it. 


Samuel An- 
dreas, Profeſſor 
of Divinity at 
| ara ſpeaks 
of it in his Epi- 
ſtola Gratulato- 
ria & Apologe- 
tica, printed 


in 1690, againſt 


tbe Dania Or- 
thodoxa, fidelis, 
& pacifica of 
Mr Maſius, 
Profeſſor of Di- 
vity at Copen- 


bagen, 


(24) See the 
Acts of the Con- 
ference of Col- 


dingen , publiſhed 


by John Uten- 
Hovius, elder of 
- the church of 


the Flemiſh Re- 


fugees. Voſſius 
relates all this 
out of them in 
a letter to Gro- 
tius, which is 
his xxiiid letter. 


(25) Taken from 
the ſame letter 
of Voſſius, Pag. 


50. 


Flemiſh Church at London, being forced to leave that 
country, endeavoured to eſtabliſh themſelves and their 
flock in the territories of the King of Denmark (23), 
but the Lutherans oppoſed it, and even for ſome time 
refuſed an amicable conference with them, ſay ing, that 
it was wholly unneceſſary, fince neither the King nor 
they had any ſcruples concerning the truth of the do- 
ctrine eſtabliſhed in Denmark. But at laſt they con- 
deſcended to a conference, and urged that the Calvi- 
niſts rejected plain texts of Scripture; for, ſaid they, 
what can be clearer than theſe words, 2his is my body? 
Beſides this they told them, you follow neither Luther 
nor the Saxon Churches, and are condemned by the 
confeſſion of Augſbourg ; in a word, you teach a do- 
ctrine which is not agreeable to the prevailing opinion 
in Denmark. 'They were anſwered, that the word 
of Gop, and not what Luther taught, or the king- 
dom of Denmark approved of, was the rule of faith. 
This, and ſeveral other ſuch like anſwers, proved 
uſeleſs to the Flemiſh Refugees, and they were con- 
ſtrained to retire out of the kingdom in the midſt of 
winter (24). Micronius ſome time after conferred, 
at Hamburgh, with Joachim Weſtphalus, who im- 
mediately urged the conſent of the Saxon Churches 
asan invincible argument. They, ſaid he, have con- 
demned Zwinglius's opinion; it is therefore falſe, and 
ought to be rejected. Micronius replied, that if the 
truth of an opinion ought to be determined by the con- 
ſent of the Churches, the Papal cauſe would be tri- 
umphant. Weſtphalus anſwered, that the Saxon 
Churches were the Church of Gop ; and when the 
other urged that the true Church was not confined to 
any certain place, and that there was no Church but 
what might err, as was allowed by Luther, he affirmed 
that the import of Luther's words was not that the 
Church of JESUS CHRISVHfG might be miſtaken, but 
that the Popiſh Church might. Micronius always in- 
ſiſted upon this maxim, That the Holy Scripture is the 
fole rule of Faith; which did not prevent Weſtphalus's 
anſwering him: it would follow from your arguments, 
that his Daniſh Majeſty, and the Senate of our city, 
who have decreed againſt you, . are guilty of a great 
fault : conſider that you are condemned by a Diet of 
Augſbourg (25). Si dubia adbuc efſet noſtra doctrina, 
graviter peccaſſet ſenatus nofter, & ſereniſſimus Daniæ 
Rex, qui adverſum vos decreta tulerunt . . . . Contra 
veſtram doctrinam Comitiis Auguſtanis pronunciatum 


e (26). Micronius did not fail to reply, that b 
dach arguments as theſe Popery would 93 * wh dn, 
gain its cauſe (27). We have here a proof of the na- ; 
tural inclination of all parties, to make uſe of the (27) Similibus 
compendious way of authority, and convert their ad- **vmentis facile 
verſaries errors into ſtate-crimes. Dare you charge Pas. . 
the magiſtracy of Hamburgh, and the King of Denn 
mark, who have condemned you, with injuſtice ? If 
Weſtphalus had remembred that there are great num- 

bers of Papiſts in the world, and had he but uſed his 

reaſon a little, would he have talked at this rate: 

[XK] He is reproached with having commended. . . . 

the harſh refuſal of a Toleration in Germany to the Cal- 

wviniſts that were baniſhed out of England.) I have al- 

ready mentioned (28) the treatment which they met (28) In the fe. 
with; but I add, that the deſcription which they gave mark [1], of 
of it may be ſeen not only in the books of Utenho- 5 article, 
vius, Laſco, and Micronius, but likewiſe in the 

anſwers that were made to our Weſtphalus, in the year 

1555, and afterwards (29). They likewiſe quote (30) (29) Et eorum 
the tirſt letter of Theodore Beza, and page 40 Inffi- du docte & acti 


tutionis Sacramentarie of Lavaterus : but the follow- - Bog On 


ing paſſage will ſhew us that nothing was more diſa- feQibus indul- 


greeable in this perſecution than to ſee it publickly genti Joxchimo 
commended, and upon that we are referred to a book Weſtphalo anno 
of Weſtphalus. Non meminerunt illi fratres, quid- 155 £m 
nam fit illud paſtorale jusJeroralbeiv xai h,] f, us infra, 
de quo Apoſt. ad Hebr. cap. 5. 2. Qui in tanta 

« cli inclementia, inter tot hoſtes, noſtros palantes (30) Id. ibid. 
© majores indigniſſimè ſuis finibus ejecerunt, & ne | 


© quidem illud Jacobi c. 2. v. 16. (quod vel in ipſos 


* reprobos cadit) illis apprecabantur Abite cum pace, 
© caleſcite, & ſaturamini, vix ac ne vix quidem illis 
* dantes 74 E aa 75 M & crudeliter iis 
© invidentes 7a £7:7]1d eg Te xvyns. Sed hoc im- 


primis noſtris diſplicuit, iſtius 4ya:o 320ia5s aucto- 


© res & ſibi hac in re fuiſſe gratulatos & reperiſſe poſt- 
modum qui illud factum tanquam præclarum, Deo 
gratum, Regibus & Magiſtratibus dignum, publice 
auſi fuerunt defendere; & impetrarunt à Rege Da- 
© nix & aliis, ut ne noſtri, odiose dicti Sacramentarii, 
in Dania, Hamburgi, & in aliis maritimis urbibus, 
vel hoſpitio exciperuntur. Vidi lib. Veſphali de, : 
« Ccena Domini ex Auguſtino, ad an. 1555 (31). --- e ardent 
« Theſe brethren did not remember what is the duty of a Not. in ano. 


2 . o _ Not. in Apolo- 
* Paſtor, which "requires him to be mild and compaſ- get. Reformat. 


* fronate, of which the Apoſtle ſpeaks in his Epiſtle to in Belgio Ecclel. 


the Hebrews, chap. v. wer. 2. I. ſay they did not re. Ebilt. Pa. * 
* member it, ſince they did in fo unworthy and ſhameful 

a manner oblige our wandering fathers to leave their 

© territories, notwithſtanding the great inclemency of the 

« aveather, and their being encompaſſed with fo many 

enemies. Nor did they ſo much as wiſh them what is 

« mentioned by F ames, chap. ii. wer. 16. (which is ſaid 

© even of wicked men) Depart in peace, be you warmed, 

and filled. Scarcely, or rather not all, would they ſup- 


© ply them with the neceſſaries of the body, and moſt cruelly 


* denied them the neceſſaries of the ſoul. But the moſt 

© diſagreeable thing to our fathers was, that the authors 

© of this inhumanity did not only congratulate themſelves 

upon what they had dane, but likewiſe found perſons 

* who durſt publickly defend it as an action commendable 

in itſelf, acceptable to GOD, and worthy of Kings 

© and Magiſtrates: and they obtained of the King of 

© Denmark, and others, that it ſhould be made unlaauful 

for any one in Denmark, Hamburgh, and other ſea- 

© coaſt towns, to give the leaſt entertainment or ſhelter 

* to thoſe of our perſuaſion, whom by an odious name 

© they called Sacramentarians. See Weſtphalus's book, de 

© Cena Domini, c. The perſon who ſpeaks in 

this manner, was a Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity 

at Breda, in the year 1651, when he cauſed the book, Go by + 
of which I have ſpoken elſewhere (32), to be re- the article HEM- 
printed with ſome notes of his own. MINGI1US« 


WICELIUS 


re- 
of 
EM- 


WICELIUS. 
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WICELIUS (GrORO/% a pretty good Divine of the XVIth century, was born 
at Fuld in the year 1501, He entred young into a monaſtery (a), but was not there long, (a) Cormelfee 
before he not only renounced the monaſtical life, but the Roman Catholic Religion, and jnus;. Gema. 


illuſtr. Germa- 


turned Lutheran, He had not the gift of perſeverance, for he returned to the Romiſh viæ Scriptor. 
communion. He was not able to digeſt the diviſions which he ſaw ſpringing up amongſt 

the Reformers, and the particular perſecutions raiſed againſt him: but what ſide ſoever 

he was of, he never believed that marriage ought to be forbidden to Prieſts (b), We (3) Se bi via 
may therefore eaſily imagine that he married whilſt he was a Proteſtant ; but it is falſe Wigan“ 


that he had ſucceſſively ſeveral wives [A]. 


Wolfium, Lect. 


He contented himſelf with his firſt marriage, Memor. Ten, 1, 


though he was perſuaded that it was impoſſible to live or die well in celibacy (c); and ** 376. 
it ſeems, that even when a Lutheran, he diſliked Bigamy. He embraced the Proteſtant (e) Uxorem in 


Religion at the age of thirty, or thirty-one years [B], and became Miniſter of a Church 
from which he ſays that he was forced by a cruel perſecution. 


primo ſtatim fer- 
2 vore ſchiſmatis 


Juſtus Jonas was one of dui, perſuatus 


his moſt violent antagoniſts, but Luther, on the contrary, wrote in his favour, and nenn die Pte 


diſſipated the ſtorms raiſed againſt him by his being accuſed of ſome ſtate crimes (d). 


neque pie vivere, 
It neque bene mori, 


is ſaid that his return into the pale of the Romiſh Church, procured him but very , C 


Wicel. Conf. 


ſlowly the rank he deſerved. He was expoſed to ſeveral diſgraces before he could be Nh Forice, 
made even a pariſh Prieſt ; but at laſt he became counſellor to the Emperors Ferdinand *** . 


and Maximilian. 


His principal character was that of being earneſtly defirous of a re- (4) Juſtus Jonas 


union among Chriſtians ; to accompliſh which, he would willingly have aboliſhed ſeveral wit Prin- 


cipes adverſus 


things practiſed in the Church of Rome [C], though, after his return to that Church, he eur, ſeditionao 
continued in her boſom till his death. Caſſander, the reconciler, took his conciliating in Henn elt 


in lacum, neque 


ſpirit from our Wicelius. Maſius, Ferus the Franciſcan, and Biſhop Julius Pflug who lone: * 
had been for the Interim, were alſo his particular friends. By this we may judge of his dd Lutherus pre 


ſed Lutherus pro 


inclinations; but much better by his writings, his Via Regia, his Metbodus Concordiæ, eo ſeriput 

&c. He wrote a prodigious number of Books, moſt of which were in the German \ 
language; and being afterwards tranſlated into Latin, they were printed ſeveral times. 

He died at Mentz in the year 1573, and was buried in St Ignatius's church. He left 

one ſon, named (as well as himſelf) GzxorGE, who publiſhed ſome books: therefore 

to avoid confuſion, the father is diſtinguiſhed by the addition Major, or Senior. This is 

what I thought my ſelf obliged to extract out of the life of Wicelius (e), which is inſerted () Thomas 
in the appendix to the Faſciculus rerum expetendarum ( f). From thence I have taken the ae he u. 


body of this article and the citations, without any correction, referring criticiſms to the 


thor of it, 


remarks, The author of this life was a very learned man; but give me leave to ſay that % Printed at 


he might and ought to have been much more exact in the writing of it. 


[ 4] It is falſe that he had ſucceſſively ſeveral wives.] 
His lite inſerted in the ſecond tome of the Faſciculus 
Rerum expetendarum, confutes Cornelius Loos, who 
ſaid that Wicelius having loſt his firſt wife, married 
a ſecond, then a third, and after that others, as it is 
reported. Adoleſcens Monaſticen amplectitur, à quo vitæ 
inſtituto mox refiluit, uxorem duxit, qua defuncta, alte- 
ram, & bac, tertiam, & (ut ferunt) plures. Serarius 
accuſes him of having left the Lutherans on account 
of their diviſions, and of having retained ſome of their 
opinions, but more eſpecially thoſe relating to marri- 
age; that in order to remain a married Prieſt, he en- 
deavoured to obtain orders from a Biſhop of the Greek 
Church ; that being willing to ſerve two maſters, he 
was true to neither of them ; that he was diſobedient 
to the Canons of the Latin Church, by uniting mar- 
riage to the Prieſthood, and to thoſe of the Greek 
communion, by marrying more than once. Georgium 
Micelium lego primis adoleſcentiæ annis ad monaſticum 
ſeſe ſtatum afpplicuiſſe : ſed poſtea carnis Lutherique phil. 
tris dementatum uxorem quefufſe ; magnoque apud Luthe- 
ranos, propter aliquam eruditionis, linguarumque peritiæ 
opinionem, loco fuiſſe. Ab illis tamen cum nova, neque 
cum Ecclefiaſftice antiguitatis norma ſatis conſentanea fingi 
ac refingi quotidie cerneret, variiſque illos & acerbis inter 
ſe Minien ile diſſidere, pedem retulit ; ſed ita ut proprit 
neſcio qua cerebri pertinacia ei quam par efſet diutius 
glutinatiuſgue adhaſerit, in uxaria preſertim re: cui 
Servire fimulque ſacerdos eſſè cum wellet, dicitur Gracum 
neſcio ubi Epiſcopum, ut ab eo conſecraretur, guæſiiſſe. 
Sicgue cum quodam weluti probro & riſu Græcus audiebat 
Sacerdos. At ſellis ſedere duabus dum voluit, utrague 
decidit. Negue enim Latinus ſacerdos bonus fuit, qui ad 
nuptias tranfiit ; neque ſacerdos Grecus bonus, quid ad ſe- 


(1) Nic. Serarius, cundas & tertias, ima, ut quidam ferunt, etiam ad plu- 


m Moguntia, 

l *, cap. xl, 
apud Mirzum 
Seriptor. Sæ - 
xvi, P. 23. 


res : Sed prole parum felici, ut Maguntiæ eſt notum (1). 
LB] He embraced the Proteſtant religion at the age of 
thirty or thirty-one years.) Paul Freherus, in his Thea- 
trum, contradicts Thomas James in this particular; 
for we find there, that Wicelius went to ſtudy at 
Wittemberg, about the year 1521, that afterwards he 


London in 1690. 


became the leader of the rebels in Thuringia ; that 

he was taken and condemned to die, but that he was 

pardoned by the interceſſion of Pontanus, Chancellor 

of Saxony ; that Luther ſettled him as Miniſter in a 

village called Nimeck, near Wittemberg ; that in the 

year 1531 he was impriſoned by order of the Elector 

John Frederic, and by the advice of Melanchthon, on 

account of his attacking the Divinity of JIESus 

CHRIST ;. that not long after, he was baniſhed the 

Elector's territories ; that he retired to Leipſic, where 

Duke George protected him; that ſome time after he 

turned Papiſt (2), and in the year 1534, wrote againſt (2) Molanus, ubi 
Luther's book de bonis Operibus ; that after the death N a, ſair 7 that 
of that Duke, he was driven from Leipſic, ſpent the 2 $6.7 meg 
remainder of his life at Mentz and Cologn, turning jon, in 1532. 

a bitter enemy to the Lutherans, and that he died in 
1563. As to the laſt particulars, Freherus's Theatrum 

wants correction; for the Appendix to the Faſciculus 

rerum expetendarum, affords inconteſtable proofs, that 

Wicelius would have yielded to the Lutherans ſeveral (3 2 in 
things for the ſake of peace, and that he was ſtill alive e "5g 7 
in the year 1564. What is yet more, one of his Miræum 2 
tracts inſerted in this Appendix, pag. 750, is dated Scriptor. Sæculi 
on the tenth of Auguſt 1575; and yet page 787, xvi, pag. 23. 
Cornelius Loos is allowed to be in the right, in 

placing the death of Wicelius in 1573. Molanus (3) (4) Serarius, ubi 
wy NA (4) place his death in the ſame year 8 Mi- 
LC] Several things practiſed in the Church of Rome.] 

A 8 of it 3 out of his books, may be 2 OE 
ſeen in the Appendix to the Faſciculus rerum expetenda- 
rum ſubjoined to his life. (6) See Rivetus, 
| See alſo the ſecond volume of John Wolfius's Lectio- Pag. 976, of 
nes Memorabiles (5). Wicelius's Letters, printed at m0. . of 019 
Leipſic in 1537, contain as many inveCtives againſt * 

the Canoniſts and Scholaſtic Divines, as againſt the (7) Ser be Nou- 
Lutherans. There is juſt reaſon to wonder that the yelles de la Rep. 
Inquiſition did not fulminate againſt theſe works (6) : des Lettres, Sep. 
this confirms what has been ſaid of them, that their 2905s þo 1053» 

conduct is not uniform (7). IS 74000 * 
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WICKAM 
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. bf the village of 
Wickham, 


Vite Wicami, 
Pag. 22. 


WICKHAM. 


WICKHAM (WIIIIAN) Biſhop of Wincheſter, was born at Wickham in the 
county of Southampton in the year 1324. He went through his claſſical learning at 
Wincheſter, and beſides, he learned the elements of Geometry, Arithmetic, and Logic, 
as well as the French tongue: he was afterwards ſent to Oxford, where he cloſely 
attended the lectures of Lewis Carleton, profeſſor of Mathematics, and of William 


Dorach, 


profeſſor of the Civil-Law. He ſtaid near ſix years in that univerſity, and 


behaved himſelf ſo well that he was very much eſteemed by the moſt famous Doctors. 
(s) He was Lora He would have ſtaid longer if his patron Nicolas Wedal (a), upon his being made Lord- 

Lieutenant of the county of Southampton by King Edward III; had not obliged him to 
come and live with him, in order to make him his Counſellor and Secretary. He could 
not have choſen a fitter perſon for that employment; for no man in thoſe days either 


wrote or ſpoke more politely than our Wickham. 


From thence it came to paſs that three 


years after Edington Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lord Treaſurer of England, choſe him 
for his Secretary, King Edward having ſeen him in that prelate's palace, could not help 
owning that he diſcovered a majeſtic air in him, upon which, receiving a great character 
of him from Nicolas Wedal, and Biſhop Edington, he engaged him in his ſervice, 
Encouraged by this, Wickham made his court to that great monarch with the utmoſt 
aſſiduity, and with equal addreſs acquitted himſelf of the affairs entruſted to him: 
beſides, he anſwered ſo pertinently to ſeveral political queſtions which the King put to 
him, that the idea of his merit which that Prince had conceived, daily increaſed. * Quo 
< ejus ingenium altius exploraret multas illi illuſtres quæſtiones quæ ſtatum ac ſummam 
rerum continerent, ut de bello ſuſcipiendo vel deponendo, de conditionibus pacis 
© ineundz, de ærariis rationibus amplificandis, de induſtria proponere ſolebat, quibus 
Micamus extempore ita ornate & prudenter tum verbis tum ſententiis reſpondiſſe fertur, 


0 Hig. deſcript. ut Rex præſenti ejus ingenio & peracutis reſponſis mirifice oblectaretur (b), - - - In 


© order to make a further trial of his capacity, the King uſed to propoſe many remarkable 
© queſtions to him concerning the ſtate and management of affairs, the neceſſary meaſures for 
beginning or ending a war, the conditions upon which a peace was to be concluded, and the 

© ways and means of increaſing the revenues: to all which queſtions Wickham anſwered 
© extempore (as it is reported) with ſo much elegance and diſcretion, both in words and ſenti- 

« ments, that bis Majeſty was wonderfully delighted with his ready wit and ſmart anſwers.* 
As he underſtood Geometry and Architecture, he was made ſurveyor of the King's 
buildings, to which poſt was joined that of Chief- Juſtice in Eyre, It was he who had 
the direction of the builing of Windſor Caſtle, Edward was born in that place, and had 
at one time the King of France, and the King of Scotland priſoners there. Being 

therefore deſirous to erect a magnificent monument of his victories, he preferred this to 
all other places: he cauſed all the ancient buildings to be demoliſhed, and ordered a new 
and moſt magnificent ſtructure to be erected. Wickham, who had the whole management 
of this, accquitted himſelf in a glorious manner, and took up but three years to finiſh 


the whole. 


[4] So malicious à turn ts an inſcription which he 
put upon that palace.) The words were, This made 
Wickham, which admitting of the double interpretation 
of Wickham made this, or this made Wickham, his ene- 
mies interpreted it in the firſt ſenſe, and poſſeſſed the 


His enemies gave fo malicious a turn to an inſcription which he put upon 
that palace [A], that they expoſed him to the King's diſpleaſure; but he ſoon diſpelled 


that 


that Wickham had no eye to the equivocal ſenſe of 
this inſcription, But that King Edward's anger, ex- 
preſſed on this occaſion, may not paſs for an uncom- 
mon weakneſs, I ſhall mention ſome particulars con- 


cerning the nicety and pep which ſovereign Princes 

have diſcovered in parallel caſes. 
The magnificence of Pericles in the conſtruction of p a ers concern- 
ublic edifices at Athens is very well known. Now ing inſcriptions 


Kang, that the ſurveyor of that edifice inſolently arro- 
gated the glory of it to himſelf. Non deerant quidam 
invidi & malewoli gui Regi in aures inſuſurrarent Wica- 


{r) Hiſtorica De- 
ſcriptio (See the 


mum tam magnifice ſtructuræ honorem fibi arroganter 
vendicaſſe, adeoque in nomen ſuum in interiori guodam pa- 
riete arcis Windeſoriæ inſculptum regalis ædifcii titulum 
nominatim trajecifſe (1). The King being very much 
incenſed, charged Wickham with that crime, but was 


robo title at the ſoon appeaſed, and laughed at it when he heard his 


end of the text 
tbis article, int 
margin, citation 


Cf), Pag. 27, 
28. 


#2) Id. ibid. ag , 
28, 


4 defence. Wickham anſwered, with a ſmiling air, that 


his accuſers muſt either be very malicious, or very ig- 
norant of Grammar, ſince the true ſenſe of the in- 
ſcription was this : 7 am the creature of this palace, it 
is that which hath procured me the favour of my Prince, 
and raiſed me from a low io a high ſlate. It is proper 
to inſert the Hiſtorian's own expreſſions here: Cum 
autem Rex ſiomacharetur & iracunde Wicamo crimen 
objiceret, quod delatum erat, ille wultu non triſti aut con- 
flernato, ſed hilari ac jucundo reſpondit, aut ſtultum ho- 
minem inſcitia Grammaticæ, aut calumniatorem malitioſa 
caſuum inverfione illam criminationem inſtituiſſe. Negue 
enim Rex ſereniſſime (inquit) ego hanc Arcem, ſed hac 
Arx me quantus quantus ſum effecit, hot eft me in laude 
ac gratia apud tuam majeftatem poſuit, atque ab humili 
conditione ad tantas fortunas & dignitates evexit. Quad 
peſponſum tam facetum ac Wicamo dignum (erat enim we- 
rum ſpecimen humanitatis, wenuſtatis, ac leporis) non ſo- 
lum omnem iracundiæ acerbitatem Regi abſterſit, verum 
etiam lætitiam in ejus animo tum commotionem ſuavem ju- 
cunditatis in corpore excitavit (2). I would not ſwear 


— 
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© when the Orators, who ſided with Thucydides, and 
were of his party, were at one time inveighing (as 
their cuſtom was) againſt Pericles, as one who ſquan- 
dered away the public ſtock in idle expences, and 
made havock of the ſtate-revenues, he ſtarting up 
in the open aſſembly, put the queſtion to the 
ople, whether they thought that what he had 
id out was too much ; and they ſaying, Too much 
of all conſcience. Well then, ſaid he, fince it is fo, 
let not the coſt and charge go upon your account, but 
upon mine, provided the inſcription upon the temples and 
other public buildings bs only in my name. When they 
heard him ſay this, whether it was out of a ſur- 
priſe to ſee the greatneſs of his ſpirit, or becauſe 
they would not yield to him the glory of having 
erected ſo magnificent and ſumptuous buildings, they 
cried aloud, bidding him ſpend on, and ta what 
he thought fit out of the public purſe, and ſpare no 
coſt, *till all were finiſhed (3). 
When Pauſanias, King of the Lacedemonians, 
ſecrated a golden tripod to the temple of Delphi, he 
cauſed to be inſcribed on it, that under his conduct 
the Perſians were beaten at the battle of Platæa. The 
Lacedemonians not being able to ſuffer this vanity, 
cauſed the inſcription to be raſed, and the name of 
the towns which had furniſhed the victorious troops 
to be inſerted inſtead of it, as we are informed by 
| Cornelius 


(3) 


con- the 
ricles » 
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that ſtorm, and made it contribute to the increaſe of his intereſt with that Prince. 
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Having entred into Holy Orders, he was immediately preſented to ſeveral rich 


benefices by the liberality of that monarch, 


who not thinking theſe donatives ſufficient, 


made him Principal Secretary of State, and Keeper of the Privy-Seal. Whilſt he con- 
tinued in theſe poſts, and with the greateſt conduct diſcharged all his offices, he was 
promoted to the See of Wincheſter in the room of Biſhop Edington, in the year 1367. 
Not long after he was made Lord High=Chancellor, and afterwards Preſident of the Privy- 
Council. In a word, he had ſuch a large ſhare of the King's favour, that they applied 
to him what St John ſays of the Eternal Word [BJ. In order to diſcharge the duties 
| impoſed on him both by his ſpiritual and temporal dignities and poſts, he applied him- 
ſelf on one ſide to regulate his manners, according to the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and to 
eſtabliſh in his dioceſe a Clergy which led an exemplary life, and were able to inſtruct 
their pariſhioners [C]; and on the other ſide he omitted nothing that might contribute to 
the exact and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, In the year 1371, when he foreſaw 
that the great ſeal would be taken from him, he prevented the diſhonour, and ſurrendred 
it to the King. That Prince returning to England after a very ſucceſsful war with 
France, found his treaſury very much exhauſted, The Duke of Lancaſter, one of his 
ſons, at the head of ſeveral of the nobility complained of the Eccleſiaſtics, who at that 
time had the greateſt part of the civil offices in the kingdom; they repreſented to the 
King that it was not the clergy's buſineſs to intermeddle with temporal affairs, and that 


it was more proper thoſe places ſhould be filled by the laity, who would diſcharge them 


Cornelius Nepos. 2ud wiforia elatus plurima miſcere 

ecepit, & majora concupiſcere. Sed primum in eo eff re- 

 prehenſus, quod ex prada tripodem aureum Delphis po- 

ſuiſſet, epigrammate ſcripto, in quo erat hæc ſententia : 

SUO DUCTU BARBAROS, APUD PLATAEAS 

ESSE DELETOS, EFUS92UE VICTORIA 

ERGO APOLLINI DONUM DEDISSE. Hos 

werſus Lacedemonii exſculpſerunt, neque aliud ſcripſerunt, 

guam nomina earum civitatum, quarum auxilio Perſe 

(4) Co rnius erant vidi (4). Alexander, proud as he was, and 
Nepos, n Pau- jealous leſt any body elſe ſhould ſhare in his glory, 
fania, ccf. . made uſe of an inſcription which admitted the Greeks 
to a part of the honour of the triumph. Kos juevos 

de T lun Tols EN . ... XO Tolis dx 

AaQUEents ανν,E&uev EMLYY Pont O1A0)1LOTATHY ET1- 

wyerrr, AAEZANAPOES OSIAINNOT 

KAT OI EAAHNES, HAHN AAKE- 
AAIMONITQN, AO TON BAPBA'- 

PON TON THN ATI ANKATOIKOTN- 

TN. Participans autem Græcis vitoriam . . . cæ- 

teris manubiis in communi glorioſiſſimum titulum in- 

ſcribi juſſit, ALEXANDER PHILIPI ET GRÆOI, 

PRETER LACED AMONIO3s, DE BARBARIs As IA- 

(5) Plut. in A- TIC1S (5). - - Wat the Grecians might partake of the 
lexandro, pag. fruits of his widtory . . . . upon all the reſt of the ſpoils 
673. C. he ordered this glorious inſcription to be written, ALE- 
XANDER, THE SON OF PHILIP, AND ALL THE 
GRECIANS, EXCEPT THE LACEDEMONIANS, WON 

THESE FROM THE BARBARIANS WHO INHABIT 

As1a. This was after the battle of Granicus ; when 

he had occaſion for their further aſſiſtance, and conſe- 

quently was afraid to irritate them by omitting their 

| names in the monuments of his victories, and hoped 
(6) See Frein- to endear them to him by mentioning them (6). He 
2 1 5 deſired to appropriate the whole inſcription of the 
dum, Ib. „, Temple of Diana to himſelf, and offered to defray the 
cap. v. expence of the whole edifice; but the inhabitants 
5 of Epheſus would not conſent to it, and not dar- 
ing directly to refuſe him this honour, they had 

recourſe to a flattering ſhift, which extricated them 

out of this affair. They told him that it was not 


proper for one god to raiſe monuments to ano- 


ther. Scripfit Epheſiis, ſe omnes ſumptus qui in id 

ædificium facti eſſent, reſtituturum ; quique porro re- 
quirerentur, præbiturum de ſuo, ita tamen ut ipſius 

nomen inſtaurato operi inſeriberetur. Jdque deprecati 

| funt Epheſii. quo tempore, quia Alexandro petenti aliquid 
denegare arduum erat, legatus eorum ad adulationem con- 

Fugit, qua maxime expugnabilem norat, dixitque dedecere 

n | culmen ipſius, fi diis aliquid conſecraret, quum ipſe 
0 Freinſhemius, deus eſſet. nam eum honorem ab hominibus. haberi 


Supplem, in Q. potiori naturæ. Ea ghrie contentio inter maximum re- 
urtium, ib. 11, 
cap. vi, num. 


VOL. V. 


with 

K AF EN, AN EST HSE AE PTNH H 

ET AIP A, ws Iropet KaN AIS e TO mept 

£Tapov. Phryne uſque adeo dives erat, ut Thebarum 

mecenia extructuram ſe polliceretur, fi adſcriberetur, 
ALEXANDRUM DIRUISSE, PHRYNEN VERO $SCOR- 

TUM REFECISSE, ut ait Calliſtratus libro de Scortis 
(8). - -- - Phryne the courtezan was ſo rich, that ſhe pro- (8) Athenzvs, 
miſed to build the walls of Thebes, upon condition that the lib. xiii, pag, 
Thebans would make the lei inſcription, ALEX AN- 591, D. 
DER DEMOLISHED THESE WALLS, BUT PHRYNE | 
THE COURTEZAN REBUILT THEM. So ſays Calli- 
ſtratus in his book Of Courtezans. But before I con- 

clude, I ſhall relate a ſtratagem full as good as that of 

Wickham. The archite& who built Pharus, engraved 

his own name on a ſtone, and that of the King on 


the lime which covered it. The trick was not diſco- 


vered during his life, nor was he conſequently expo- 
ſed to any manner of danger on that account, no per- 
ſon being able to accuſe him to the King as a robber 
of his glory; but he expected after the expiration of 
ſeveral years that the name written in the lime would 
crumble away, and none would remain viſible beſides 
his. own, which he had fixed in a much more durable 
ſubſtance than lime. The following citation acquaints 
us with the name of this Architect. Oixzodounons iv 
To EP, bye de HE kate TV Aivov T0 abr? 


»/ / > 7 \ / \..» 
9 Eniyegnlel. Emmy Pioas ds TITAVO, Kal E- 
. year X 9, 


v, k TEvoun T5 Te BASIN) 
TO, eis Greg a EyeveTo, 0 õν Xpovs 
TuVerTETE Ela ν,uũs T Npiopalt T4 Ypdupale, 
£xQarnooperer Ns, Tos eg. Actipaves VIS LO; 
Feels ow]npory vTte Tov aAhwtiGouerav. Poſtquam 
igitur hoc opus exædificaſſet, intus in ſaxis ſuum no- 
men inſcripſit: quo calce illita occultato, nomen ejus 
qui tum regnavit, ſuperinſcripſit, ratus, id quod etiam 
evenit, fore ut brevi admodum, literæ illæ cum illita 
calce caderent: hoc verò appareret: Soſtratus Cnidius, 
Dexiphanis filius, Diis ſervatoribus pro ſalute navigan- 
tium (9) - - - - When therefore he had finiſhed the () Lycianus de 
building, he engraved his own name, &C. . . . expecting, conſcribenda His 
as it really happened, that after a ſhort time theſe letters ſtoria, ſub fin, 
ewould crumble away with the lime, and that then. the 4 7 790g 
following inſcription would appear. Soſtratus Cnidius 
the ſon of Dexiphanes, erected this to the gods pre- 
ſervers, in behalf of ſeafaring men. 

[B] They applied to him what St Fohn ſays of the Eter- 
nal Mord.] The author I here cite (10) quotes a paſ- (10) e author 
ſage of Froiflard which runs thus; At that time reign- of the Hiftorica 


ed a certain Prieſt called William of Wickham, and this Deſcriptio, pag. 


William of Wickham was ſo much in favour with the 3** 

King of England, that all things avere done by him, and 

without him nothing was done. Compare this with. the 

words of St John (11), and you will find no great (11) All things 


difference, f were made by 
[C] 4 Clergy which led an-examplary lift, and were him, and with- 
able to inſtrucs ..« . } It is not ſufficient for them »ut him was noe 


to be either learned or good men. Both theſe quali- os _ 1 
ties ought to be united. But in the age we are ſpeak- Jobs i. 3. 

ing of, it was much eaſier to find Prieſts who were 

neither learned nor pious, than to find any that were 


either the one or the other; and though the ignorance 
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with more fidelity and decency. The King being perſuaded that if he lighted theſe com- 
plaints, he ſhould diſoblige a potent faction, and chat if he removed the Eccleſiaſtics from 
Pr the civil offices, he ſhould draw vaſt ſums from thoſe whom he ſhould call to an account, 
Y reſolved on the alteration. Wherefore our Wickham very ſeaſonably reſigned the ſeal, and 
| deſired leave to retire to his dioceſe, which he did not obtain before the year 1374. The 
| laymen being promoted to the public offices, diſcharged them ſo il] that the court was forced 
to re=inſtate the Eccleſiaſtics. The Duke of Lancaſter was removed from the helm, but re- 
turned to the adminiſtration, when the death of the Prince of Wales had thrown the Kin 


we 


ay” 


quently called the ſalt of the earth, the light of the 
« world, and the diſpenſers of the myſteries of G O D, he 
« ſaid that it was a thing very unbecoming their charac- 
ters to be guilty of drankenneſs, or luſt and uncleanneſi; 
« eſpecially fince even the better ſort of people among the 
Lait abſtained from theſe filthy vices. This is not the 
ta z) Vehemen- leaſt glorious part of his adminiſtration. _ 
tiſſima regni ap- [D] Edward... ſuſpe ing the Duke of Lancaſter to 
petendi ſuſpicione 3 guiltiy of ſome finifter defign.] It was thought that 


& invidia labo- . | g 
rabat. Ibid. pag. the Duke intended to uſurp the crown (13), and this 


3 ſuſpicion was grounded on the ſecret meaſures which 


he took with ſome members of the Parliament, in 
(14) Qui in fe- order to engage the Engliſh in imitation of the French, 
nili tate credu- to eat a law for the excluſion of women from ſuc- 
e xr i ceeding to the crown of the realm. But this rendered 
— eſſe ce- him odious, and very much diſturbed King Edward 
pit . . . poſt hu- now grown more ſuſpicious than ever (14), and made 


juſmodi ſcrupu- him reſolve to declare his gfandſon for his ſucceſſor. 


um injeftum 


. This is my author's account. But perhaps it may be 


inceps à filio Lan- aſked what the Duke of Lancaſter aimed at, fince 
caſtrio pater non - the eſtabliſhment of the Salique law could not prevent 


nullis videbatur. the grand - ſons from ſucceeding, and conſequent! 
Ibid, pag. 54. L 1 2 85 Et | L 4 


the life of a Biſhop, was remarkably exemplified in Varillas, pag. 11, 
him. He lodged in his houſe twenty-four poor people, © . 

and maintained them there all his life. He receiv- 

ed all ſtrangers with great humanity ; and ſeven years (17) Tit. i.. 
before the foundation of the abovementioned colleges, 

he began to ſettle an annual penſion on fifty hopeful 

youths, whom he ſent to ſtudy at Oxford (18). Theſe (18) Taten fr 
were his preludes. After which, having obtained Hiſtorica Ve 
Letters-Patents to build a college in that city, he laid {129 24. 35 
the firſt ſtone of it very early in the morning on the 2 

fifth of March, in 1379, and deſigned it for one hun- 

dred perſons, beſides ſervants, fiſty ſcholars were to be 

entertained there, in order to be inſtructed in the 

ſciences, and a grave and learned man to govern the 

college with the title of Warden. He added ten 

Chaplains, three Clerks, and fixteen Choriſters. This 

edifice being finiſhed in ſeven years, he himſelf placed 10) He choſ 
thoſe hundred perſons (19) in it at three of the clock (19) himſelf, 

in the morning, on the fourteenth of April 1386. 

The firſt thing they did after their entrance was by a 3 
ſolemn public prayer to implore the blefling of God (20) Tac 


(20). The following year he founded another college hag. 101, 19% 


into a languiſhing and mortal diſeaſe. Being now in power, he vehemently declared againſt * 
the Clergy, and left no means unattempted to ruin our Wickham. He cauſed him to be jundtim 
= accuſed of diſloyalty and extortion, and forced him to appear at the King's-Bench, as „L 
| being the court impowered by law to take cognizance of this affair. He provided judges rade 
to condemn him, without allowing him the neceſſary time to digeſt his papers in order 8 
2 to his defence. Not content with depriving him of his temporalities, he adviſed Kin 2 
| Edward to baniſh him; but that Prince though enfeebled in body and mind, refuſed ir, . 
ö He remembred that Wickham was found innocent of all manner of extortion five years —— 
before, when all the Eccleſiaſtics were obliged to give an account of their adminiſtration a 
of the treaſury. Wherefore he ſuſpected the juſtice of the ſentence which condemned 
him, and gave encouraging hopes to thoſe deputed by the Biſhops to him in order to 
requeſt the annulling of this ſentence z and at the ſame time ſuſpecting the Duke of 
Lancaſter to be guilty of ſome ſiniſter deſign [D], he declared Prince Richard his 
(% He was the grand-ſon (c) his ſucceſſor, and reſtored to Wickham whatever the Duke of Lancaſter 
prog Prince had deprived him of. He died not long after (d). King Richard who ſucceeded him 
woas but eleven years old, which rendred it very eaſy for the Duke of Lancaſter, Preſi- (21) lb 
4) Tn che her dent of the Council, to revive the accuſations againſt our Biſhop of Wincheſter, They were Mm 
a accordingly reduced to ſeven heads, and maintained with very great aſſurance before the (22) Ib 
Council by the accuſers, but the accuſed ſo ſtrenuouſly refuted them that he was declared node 
innocent. From that time, his noble deſire of applying the riches which providence had 
beſtowed on him, to very good uſes, increaſed more than ever; and not being able to {23) I 
think of a more uſeful appointment, than that which furniſhed youth with the means of 
learning the ſciences, he founded two magnificent colleges, the one at Oxford, and the 
other at Wincheſter [EZ]. Whilſt he was taking care of whatever could contribute to the 
compleating theſe two noble eſtabliſhments, he was recalled to court, and by a ſort 
of force obliged to accept of the dignity of Lord High Chancellor in the year 1389. He 
diſcharged that office for three years ſo well, that he rendred the nation happy; and this 
| 4 10 was 
of thoſe times was prodigious. yet there were more he could not get any thing by its eſtabliſhment ; he 
who were able to inſtruct than thoſe who led a good ſtood in need of a law that ſhould prefer the uncles to 
life : and therefore this care of our Wickham -muſt the nephews. It may be replied that not daring to 
have proved a buſineſs of no ſmall fatigue, fince he endeavour directly at the excluſion of Richard his 
ordered, in an eſpecial manner, that all Deacons and eldeſt brother's ſon, he began with the project of an 
Prieſts ſhould be obliged to be free from drunkenneſs innovation, wherein he could not be ſuſpected to have 
and leudneſs. Ante omnia tam Diaconos quam qui an intereſted view : but if he could have gained his 34 
ſupra eos collocati ſunt preſbyteros ac ſacerdotes ab end, (vis. ) the eſtabliſiment of the Salique law, he (4) 
| « infami illa ebrietatis & libidinis macula omnino im- would have found room for other innovations, and 
* munes eſſe voluit. Nam quum ipſi fal terre, lux would have requeſted a law in preference of the rights (25) Ih 
: mundi, ac diſpenſatores myſteriorum Dei crebro in of uncles to thoſe of nephews. Mr Varillac imagines WF. 
| ſcripturis uſurpentur, nimis indignum efle dicebat eos that he deſigned to abrogate the law for the ſucceſſion 
4 * vinolentia deformari vel cubilibus & immunditie in- of grand-children, and that on that account he was an | 
. « quinari, a qua turpitudinis labe & ignominia omnes encourager of Wickliff (15); but Mr de Larroque (15) Villa, 
| etiam ex populo (quos Laicos vocant) melioris notæ agreeably and ſolidly refutes this thought (16). Hiſtoire du Wi- 
| (12) Hiftor, * abhorrerent (12). - - Above all he required that as [E] He founded two magnificent colleges, the one at 2 2 Pop 
q Deſcriptio, pag. © well the Deacons as the Preſbyters and Priefts, that Oxford, and the other at Winchefter.] He had long . 
8 a bere in a rank above them, ſhould keep themſelves en- given very ſignal proofs of a zealous inclination to re- ene (26) 1 
| | * tirely free from the foul flains of drunkenneſs and un- lieve the neceſſitous. Hoſpitality, one of the virtues, . 3 116, 
I « cleanneſs. For whereas in the Scripture they are fre- which, according to St Paul (17), ought to ſhine in (ations contre 
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was the reaſon why, without the moſt preſſing inſtances, he could not obtain the King's 
leave to retire, when he ſaw the fatal troubles that were ready to break out, which in- 
duced him to deſire a retreat in order to ſhelter himſelf from the ſtorm, Being then re- 
turned to his church, he finiſhed the building of his college at Wincheſter, and there 
built that ſumptuous cathedral, which equalled, or wanted but little of equalling, that of 
St Paul in London. Beſides this he very liberally diſburſed ſeveral ſums to the great 
advantage of the public, and the poor; all which could not yet prevent his being 


e) Omnes illos 

ac con- 
poche proditio 
nis ac læſæ ma- 


Flat res fecit all the duties of a good prelate. Nay he was there pretty ſecure from all thoſe com- 


inde ac fi ill 
Regem regio im- 
rio ac omnium f 
rerum dominatu | 
beſpoliare ſtatu- 


iſſent. Hiſtorica 
Deſcript. Vitæ 


Wikam, P 109 · 0 


expoſed to imminent dangers in the year 1397, when he and ſome others were accuſed /+ 741 fir 
of high-treaſon in full parliament (e), but he was very honourably acquitted. From that L 
time to his death he lived quietly in his dioceſe, and was wholly intent upon diſcharging fegte com. 


motions which violently ſhook England. He died in the eighty-firſt year of his age in 


things it was ſaid that he revealed a ſecret declared in confeſſion concerning a ſuppoſititious 


ſon [F], and that he made preſents and promiſes to King Edward's miſtreſs, in order to 


in the ſuburbs of Wincheſter, near the Epiſcopal 


21 Ibid. pag. 
102, 103. 


(22) Ibid, pag. 
104+ 


(23) Ibid. 


palace. He laid the firſt ſtone of this on the twenty- 
fixth of March, in 1387. He deſigned it for one 


hundred and five perſons beſides ſervants. Theſe per- 


ſons were, a Head or Warden, ten Prieſts, ſeventy 
ſcholars, an upper and under School-maſter, three 
Chaplains, three Clerks, and ſixteen Choriſters (21). 
All theſe entered the firſt time at three in the morn- 
ing, on the twenty-eighth of March 1393 (22). The 
ſtatutes of theſe two colleges are ſo excellent, that 
they ſerved as a model for all thoſe, who for the 
ſpace of two hundred years made the like foundations 
in Oxford and Cambridge (23). I muſt not omit that 
Wickham provided that this college at Wincheſter 
ſhould be a nurſery for that which he founded at Ox- 
ford ; for he ordered that all the places vacant in the 
laſt ſhould be ſupplied by a draught from the for- 
mer: which is religiouſly obſerved to this very day. 


My author expreſſes this part of the ſtatutes in very 


(24) Ibid. pag. 
102. ; 


(25) Ibid. pag. 
112, 113, 


(26) Ibid, as, 
ud, & fg. 


ſignificant words: 2uod Collegio ſuo Oxonienſi quaſi 
fons & ſeminarium inſerviret, ex cujus (ut ita dicam) 
utero junior alia ſoboles quotannis naſceretur, & in alte- 
rum Collegium decreſcentium loco veluti ad Patres litera- 
rum ac Senatores immigraret. Eſt enim hoc illius Col- 
legii Oxonienſis proprium & peculiare, ejuſque flatutis 
fancitum ut cum cetera Collegia Oxonienſia in demor- 
tuorum aut diſcedentium locum ex ſcholis quibuſtunque aſci- 
&tios cooptare ſoleant, ſolum hoc non niſi naturales ex ſe- 
minario ſuo Vintonienſi velut ex ſua & propria ſtirpe 
ſuccreſcentes eligat, & electos ad ſe tanquam ad novam 
Coloniam ſuo tempore & loco deducat (24). Obſerve that 
his laſt teſtament and codicil were very memorable 
proofs of his charity and liberality (25). 


[F] It vas ſaid that he revealed a ſecret declared in 


confeſſion, concerning a ſuppoſititious ſon.] This is the 
third of the five calumnies which my author under- 
takes to refute. The two firſt are that Wickham's 
learning was even below a moderate degree, and that 


he had been a ſervant. Our author refutes this by 


ſeveral remarks which it is not neceſlary to tranſcribe 
here ; thoſe who are curious to ſee them may conſult 
the original, to which I refer them (26). But as for 
the third calumny I ſhall give the ſubſtance of the 
Apology : in order to which let us begin with the ac- 
cuſation. Tt is pretended that the Duke of Lanca- 
ſter's hatred to Wickham was grounded on his divulg- 
ing that that Duke was not the ſon of Edward III. 
They add, that Philippa, King Edward's. Queen, re- 
vealed in confeſſion to our Biſhop of Wincheſter, that 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, was the ſon of a 
German, and that ſhe had fraudulently impoſed him 
on the King, her huſband, inſtead of a female infant 
ſhe had by him. They farther ſay, that ſhe intreated 
this Prelate to reveal it to the nobility of the realm, 
in caſe the Duke, this ſuppoſed ſon. of King Edward, 
ſhould aſpire to the crown, or prepare to ſucceed to 
the true Princes of the blood according to the laws. 
Hence ſome have taken occaſion to charge this Biſhop 
with a notorious ſacrilege, I mean the non-obſerva- 
tion of the Canon-Law, which forbids the divulging 
any ſecrets delivered in confeſſion. His Apologiſt juſti- 
hes him. I. By the ſhining virtue of the Queen. 
II. By the good underftanding always preſerved be- 
twixt the King and Queen, II. By the impunity of 
Wickham. W. By his reconciliation to the Duke of 


Lancaſter, V. By the ſilence of Hiſtorians, and pub- 


btain the reſtitution of his epiſcopal temporalities (F) [C. We ought not to forget that 


he 


lic records on this head. It is impoſſible, faith our 
author, that ſuch a virtuous Princeſs ſhould have killed 
her own daughter (27), in order the better to cover 
an abominable fraud. A King of ſuch a great ſpirit 
would not have left fo villanous an action of his wife 
unpuniſhed : nor could he be ignorant of it, ſince it is 
pretended that it was revealed to the nobility of the 
realm. And if he had not believed it, he would 
have treated Wickham as the moſt infamous detractors 
deſerve ; the whole royal family being diſhonoured by 
a report ſo injurious to the Queen, the ſlanderer 


would have been duly puniſhed. But the Duke of 


Lancaſter, hereby diſgraced more than all the reſt, 
would have brought him to juſtice, and never have 
been reconciled to him; and yet it is certain that 


after King Richard had reconciled them, they conti- 


nued very well together till the Duke's death (28), 
that is about twenty-one years. Obſerve alſo that this 


ſtory is no where to be found except in the compila- 


a bock, intituled, 


riptio com- 
plectens Vitam 
ac Res ge ſtas tea- 
tiſſimi viri Gu- 


he year 1404. Several ſcandalous reports were ſpread againſt him; amongſt other lemi Wiczmi 


vondam Vinto- 
nienſis Epiſcopi, 
Sc. printed at 
Oxford in the year 
1690, in 40, 


(27) Si primo 
hujus calumniæ 
auctori credimus, 
ea quem non pe- 
perit, aluit, quam 
peperit, occidit, 
F we be- 
lieve the author 
of this calumny, 


e killed ber o]. 


child, and brought 
up another's, 


Ibid, pag. 123. 


(28) Ibid, page 


121. 


tion of a Monk: ReQte Harpisfieldus in hiſtoria 


* 1llud de ſuppoſito Reginz partu tanquam fictum & 
© commentum rejicit, ac nullibi niſi in Monacho A 
* banenſi reperiri ſcribit (29). - - - - Harpsfield, in his 
* Hiſtory, very juſtly rejects as a fiction what is ſaid of 
* the Queen's ſuppoſititious ſon, and affirms that it is no 
* quhere mentioned but by a Monk of St Albans.” 

[G] . . . . And that he made preſents and promiſes 10 
King Edward's miftreſi, in order to obtain the reſtitution 
4 his Epiſcopal temporalities.] This 1s the fourth ca- 
lumny : our author indeed refutes it, but by arguments 


very far ſhort of the ſtrength of thoſe which he al- 


ledges againſt the third. The expreſs terms of the ac- 
cuſation run thus: Regi jam ægroto, ipſaque ſenec- 
* tute confecto ſemper aderat atque miniſtrabat quæ- 


dam fœmina Alicia Pierce, quæ Regi languido & in- 


* firmo obſecuta majorem quam ipſe dux (30) cum 
Rege iniit gratiam : hanc præſenti mercede & ube- 
riori promiſſa ſpe Vicamus adduxit ut a Rege reſtitui 
ſibi ablata Epiſcopatus jura tam quæ ante percepta 


curaret, quod illa invito duce, continuo impetravit 
(31). - - - The King being now fick and worn out with 
age, a certain woman, whoſe name was Alice Pierce, 
always attended and ſerved him. She, by humouring 
him in his weak and languiſhing condition, got more 
into his favour than the Duke himſelf. Wickham pre- 
wailed upon her by a preſent he made her, and the pro- 
miſe of another much greater, to ſollicit the King to re- 


e 


© flore the temporalities of his biſbopric which had been 


* taken from him, as well thoſe which he had enjoyed 
* before, and which avere ſequeſtered in the Exchequer, 
© as all the lands belonging to it. This ſhe immediately 
« obtained for him in ſpite of the Duke. He refutes 
this. I, By the hatred which this immodeſt woman 
bore to the Biſhops. II. By the very ſmall confidence 
which the corruption of her manners could allow any 
perſon to have in her. III. By her ſtrict friendſhip 
with Wickham's enemies. IV. By the expreſs terms 
of the Letters-Patents granted to this Prelate for his 
re-eſtabliſhment, which contain the reaſons of it, and 
declare the conſent of the Duke of Lancaſter, of all 
the nobility, and all the King's council: they are ſub- 
ſcribed at the bottom in this manner, per ipſum Regem 
& confulium, - - - by the King and his council. The A- 
15 exclamation ought not to be forgotten. O 
inſignes calumniatores, & chartarum 3 
| * licioſos 


(29) Ibid. pag, 
124. | 


(30) That iz, 
the Duke of 
Lancaſter. 


& in fiſco reſervata eſſent, quam omnia prædia pro- 


(37) Ibid. pag. 
125, ex Ac wor- 
tho in Vita Sad- 
burei. 
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he was employed in the expulſion of Wickliff [HI. HH 


© licioſos interpretes, qui quod inſtrumenta Regalia 

per ſanctum Senatum fieri aſſerunt, id per impurum 

ſcortum factitatum prædicant. Num ſcortum & con- 

(32) Ibid. pag. © filium iſtis idem ſonat (32)? - - O notorious calum- 
Oy © niators, and malicious interpreters of the public records, 
* avho pretend, That to be the action of a ſtrumpet which 

the royal acts aſſert to have been done by the ſacred 

© council. Do the names, council and ſtrumpet, fignify the 

* ſame thing with them? He thinks it very ſtrange, 

that, notwithſtanding this declaration of King Edward, 

« ſe liberalitate Epilcopi ex promiſſione in difficultati- 

bus ſais atque Regni adductum fuiſſe ut ea bona re- 

© ſtitueret, - - - that he had engaged himſelf by a pro- 

« miſe to reflore theſe temporalities, being induced to it by 

« the liberal aſſiſtance which the Biſhop gave him in the 

* ffraits that he and his kingdom were reduced to, 

any ſhould preſume to aſſign, as the cauſe of this reſti- 

ſtution, the good offices of a courtezan, purchaſed 

with money. V. Laſtly, he urges that King Richard, 

(4x) Quum jam after the flight of Alice Pierce (33), confirmed this re- 
Alicia Peers ſe ſtitution by the advice of his council, in which were 
in fukam cum preſent the Duke of Lancaſter, the Prelates, Earls, 


2 1 and Barons. I am inclined to believe, that this ca- 


Lid. lumny, of which we have juſt now ſeen the refutation, 


is falſe; but I do not find that it is refuted by very 

ſtrong reaſons. Thouſands of inſtances prove theſe 

two things : firſt, that thoſe who are perſecuted by a 
King's miſtreſs, will apply to her to be re-eſtabliſhed, 
and endeavour to gain her by dint of money and pro- 

miſes, without ever diſtruſting her on a ſuppoſition 

that a profeſſed whore mui be capable of all forts of 
rfidy ; ſecondly, that an a& of Replevy, obtained 

y the intereſt of a miſtreſs, runs in the ſame ſtile, 


with that obtained by lawful means. A King, who 


grants any thing at the ſollicitation of his miſtreſs, 
may eaſily engage his council to approve it; and if he 
doth not do it, his miſtreſs her ſelf will be able to 
gain the chief Counſellors : and then the moſt fayour- 
able and glorious clauſes are inſerted in the Letters- 
Patents, and no part of the uſual form is omitted. 
To this may be added, that there have been ſome 
perſons unjuſtly oppreſſed, who have been reſtored by 
no other means but by buying the good offices of a 
miſtreſs. Nor ought we to be ſurprized, that after 
the diſgrace of ſuch a woman a confirmation of the 
Patent was obtained : for that is not at all extraordi- 
nary. So that the arguments of our author do not 
ſeem to me to be very ſtrong. But it would indeed 
have been enough to have laid it upon the authors of 
this calumny to prove it. What is very certain, is, 
that King Edward's miſtreſs could do every thing with 
him at that time, and that her power ended only 
with the life of that Prince. This King avas unex- 
pectediy ſurprixed by the boſs of his ſpeech all at once, 
fo that he had only time to expreſs ſome pious ſentiments, 
(io which he was eæborted by a Prieſt) by his geſture 


1 


and eyes. This did not happen by reaſon that he qua! 
not long and dangerouſly ill; but the famous Alice Peers, 
too really his miſtreſs, had fo poſſeſſed him, that no perſon 
could have acceſs to ſpeak to him before he himſelf way 
Jpeechleſs. Then this diſſolute harpy, having in haſte tore 
of the diamond rings which he wore on his finger, with 

rew, and left him in the hands of a Chaplain, who 
could only draw ſome figns of penitence from him; which 
indeed, th late, when fincere are good; but are rarely 


fincere when fo late (34). (34) Father 


1 ſhall by the by fay, that the fifth calumny, re- D' Orleans, Hit. 
futed in the above-cited book (35), is, that Wickham des Revolutions 
was baniſhed, and continued three years in exile, ac- 4% "Sleterre, 
cording to ſome, and ſeven entire years, according to 69, 7% *'* 
others. But this is utterly falſe, for he never lay 
under any ſentence of baniſhment. I add farther, that (35) Hiftor, De 
he was never deprived of his biſhopric, ſo that the ſcript. pag. 12, 
ſee of Wincheſter was never vacant from 1367 to | 
1404. Whence it neceſſarily follows that Wickliff 
was refuſed this biſhopric in 1367, if what is pre- 
tended by Varillas (36) were true, viz. that his not (36) yr; 
being able to obtain that  biſhopric ſo diſguſted him, ubi ſupra, þ 
that it inſpired him with a deſign of ſetting up for a | 
Hereſiarch; but if he was not able to obtain it that 
year, one of the regſons by which Mr de Larroque 
(37) refutes Varillas concerning the conſequences of (37) Larroq, 
this pretended refuſal, will become yet more ſpe- ubi ſupra, pu, 
cious. | 5 13, & ſq, 
[H] He was employed in the expulſion of Wicklif.) 
My author touches only accidentally on this. parti- 
cular, when he is proving that our Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter was more learned than his detractors imagined. 
© Quid animi fuiſſe youy Richardo Regi quum Wica- 
mum anno Regni ſui ſeptimo una cum Courtneo Can- 
tuarienſi Archiepiſcopo Oxonium contra virum acer- 
rimum Fohannem Wicklefum mitteret ? An mediocris 
eruditionis & ingenii eſſe oportebat, qui (quod ille 
ibi præſtitit) diſſentientes in religione opiniones con- 
ciliaret, & tam celebrem & acutum virum ſuſpectæ 
fidei redargueret & ex Academiz finibus extermina- 
ret (38)? 2 What do you think was King Ri- (38) Hiftorica 
chard's motive for ſending Wickham in the ſeventh year Deſcriptio, paz, 
of his reign, together with Courtney Archbiſhop of Can- 117. The Re 


0 


, 
«+ 214 


Fohn Wicklif ? Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he qua- mW 
only a man of inconfiderable parts and erudition, who . 
reconciled the differences of opinion in religious matters, (39) Maimboure, 
and convicted the great Wickliff of being a Heretic, _— 28. 
and expelled him from the bounds of the univerſity ? dent, Tom. i, 


Obſerve here a remarkable particular of which the Je- pag. 177, & 
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ſuit Maimbourg (39), Mr Varillas, nay, even Mr de J. Dutch Ed, 


Larroque, as well as ſeveral others, have made no 

manner of mention; wiz. that the Archbiſhop of (4®) Than 
Canterbury was in perſon at Oxford with the Biſhop L ran in 1383 
of Wincheſter, in the year 1383, or 1384 (40), in and partly in 
order to expel Wickliff from that univerſity. 1384. 


WI DA (a) (Hzxman De) fon to William de Wida Count of the empire, was 
made Archbiſhop of Cologn in the year 1515 (b). Long after he was elected Biſhop 
of Paderbon, and perſecuted the Proteſtants of that place [4]. In the year 1536 he held 


à council, 


(a) It is more commonly written ſo in Germany, than Meda, or Weida. See Seckendorf, Hit, Luther, lib, iii, pag. 435. 


(5) Seckendorf, ibid. Theod. de. Beza, in 


[4] He perſecuted the Proteſtants Paderborn.] As 
| a commentary upon this I ſhall cite Father Maim- 
* Chytræus, ad bourg's words. After the death of Eric of Brun- 
ann, 1532, * ſwic, Biſhop of Paderborn, Wida being elected by 
© the Canons of that church to ſucceed him, with a 
deſign that he ſhould oppoſe the Lutherans who 
(1) Maimbourg, © began to eſtabliſh themſelves there, he performed it 
Hiſt. du Luthe-'* ſo well, that being aſſiſted by his friends, who, to- 
raniſme, _ $ ye with ſeveral good troops, accompanied him, 
, 224» «© he made himſelf maſter of that city, drove out all 
the preachers he found in it, utterly aboliſhed Lu- 
(2) Irritatus ple- theraniſm there, and prohibited any perſons profeſ- 
bis Paderbornen- '* ſing it on pain of death (1).” Mr Seckendorf ob- 
ſis petulantia & ſerves, that our Herman was excited to this rigour by 
mi _— the Canons, and by his reſentment againſt the inſo- 
dof Ht. Ly. lence of the populace (2), and that, ne 
eber. lib. iii, pag, this, he gave ſome proofs of moderation. For he di 
435. not moleſt two Miniſters who had eſcaped out of pri- 
. 2 
oy 


Iconibus, ſays it wvas in the year 1510, 


ſon, and pardoned ſixteen citizens who were condemned 

to death. To this mercy, the interceſſion of their re- 

lations, and the executioner's refuſing to behead them, 
contributed very much. Civibus Paderbornenſibus 

XVI ad mortem condemnatis gratiam fecit, precibus 
ſupplicum & adſtantium, immo & carnificis facto ſin- 

gulari, motus: Hic enim gladium, quo productos 

in forum decollare juſſus erat, judicibus publice tra- 

didit, negans, ſe innocentium cruore manus pollu- 

* turum eſſe (3) - - - He pardoned ſixteen citizens of (3) Id. ibid. Bf 
paderborn who had been condemned to death, being refers us te 4 
* moved by the prayers and intreaties of thoſe who were Cl 178, 
fanding by, and even by a very fingular action of the & +4 ri, fi. 
© executioner ; for the fevord with which the executioner 392, & je 


© was ordered to bebead thoſe who were brought forth 
into the market-place, he publickly delivered to the 
« judges, and ſaid, that he would not flain himſelf with 
« the blood of the innocent. 

N [3] He 


terbury, to Oxford, againſt that ſubtle and acute man cords of Lambeth 
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2 council, the regulations of which were very much approved [B]; for being a very 
good man, whoſe life was exemplary, he paſſionately deſired the eſtabliſhment of good 
order in his dioceſe, He not only endeavoured to reſtore a good diſcipline there, but 
alſo intended a reformation of doctrine, and having conſulted Melanchthon, and had 
ſeveral ſecret conferences with Bucer, he cauſed the latter to preach at Bonn, and engaged 
the former to come thither ſome time after [C]. The majority of the canons of Cologn 


oppoſed this enterprize, and not being able to gain any advantage by the books which 


DUB] He held a council, the regulations of which avere 
very much approved.] Let us again cite Maimbourg. 
« Being apprehenſive that the Lutherans already ſpread 
© in the neighbouring provinces, would inſenſibly 
introduce the venom of their Hereſy into his electo- 
rate, he, in conjunction with his ſuffragans, held a 
council at Cologn, where he made the moſt excel- 
© lent Canons that could be deſired for the mainte- 
© nance of religion in it's purity, the re- eſtabliſnment 
of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in it's vigour, and the re- 
gulation of the duties and morals of all true Chri- 
« ſtians in every ſtation (4).” Cardinal Sadolet very 
much commended this Council of Cologn, but thought 
it ſomewhat ſtrange that purgatory was not mentioned 
in it. See his letter to Herman (5). For the reſt, 
this Archbiſhop was not much afraid that the Luthe- 
rans ſhould introduce the venom of their Hereſy into 
the electorate of Cologn : Father Maimbourg was 
ignorant of his real ſentiments : read Mr Seckendorf, 
and you will find that this Prelate was already at that 


juncture more than half a Lutheran. © Hermannum 
jam tum meliora intendiſſe, ex epiſtola M. S. Joh. 
Lumpii, Doct. Colon. quæ inter Heckelianas extat, 


& d. 6. Oct. hoc anno data eſt, apparet. Scribit enim: 
* Archiepiſcopus nondum audet, que ſentit, prodere, ob 
* Monachorum & Theologorum ſuperſtitioſa ſupercilia, 
guibus adhuc, inſſpidum eſt, quod ex eorum non prodit 
* culina, fperatur tamen finiss Addit : Minoritanum, 
© gui Præſuli a confeſſione & ſacra concione eſt, cucullum 
Ferre adhuc, ſed aliud ſentire : in templo majori concia- 
* nari aliquem puram Evangelii doctrinam, advolanti- 
bus ex wicinis oppidulis, etiam ex Haſſiaca ditione pro- 
cul diſſita, tot millibus ut eos viæ capiat Templum (6). 
It appears by a manuſcript letter of John Lumpius, 
Doctor at Cologn, (which letter is to be found among 
the Heckelianz, dated the ſixth of October that year ) 
that the Archbiſhop had even then better ſentiments. 
The Archbiſhop, /ays Lumpius, dares not yet declare 
his ſentiments, for fear of the ſuperſtitious frowns of 
the Monks and Divines, who ſtill look upon every 
thing as inſipid which does not come out of their 
own kitchen. Nevertheleſs an end of this is to be 
hoped for. He adds, that the minor Friar, who was 
Father Confeſſor and Preacher to the Archbiſhop, 
ſtill wore the cowl, but that his opinion was 
—__ that in the great church there was one 


ſo many thouſands of people crowded thither from 
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dominions of Heſſe, that the church could hardly 
contain them. | ES; 
[C] Having conſulted Melanchthon, and had ſeveral 
ſecret conferences with Bucer, he cauſed the latter to preach 
... ſome time after.] 
He deputed Peter Medman to Melanchthon in the year 
1539, and wiſhed he would come to him immediately, 
but his journey was deferred to the year 1543. Bucer 
being ſent for by this Archbiſhop, came to him to- 
wards the end of 1541, and after ſeveral conferences 


which were very well reliſhed by that Prelate, he went 


back to Straſbourg, from whence he returned to Her- 
man the following year, and preached publickly at 
Bonn. He alſo informed the EleQor of Saxony and 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, that this Prelate had very 
good deſigns ; but that he wanted encouragement, by 
reaſon of his age which made him act timorouſly and 
lowly. Thoſe Princes did not fail to write to him in 
order to confirm him in his Chriſtian intentions. He 
thanked them, and informed them that he had no 
other aim than the glory of Go d, and the happineſs 
of his neighbours, He had before entreated the Elector 
of Saxony to fend Melanchthon to him; who accord- 
ingly ſet forwards on his journey about the end of 
April 1543, and, in conjunction with Bucer, drew up 
a project of Reformation, which the Archbiſhop cauſed 
to be read to him, and he himſelf carefully examined 


lopra, pag. 436, it % 8 particulars, which did not ſavour much 


preached the pure doctrine of the Goſpel; and that 


the neighbouring villages, and even from the remote 


they 


of Proteſtantiſm, were overlooked in this project to 
pleaſe him ; which obliged Luther to complain of Me- 
lanchthon's and Bucer's connivance. The Elector of 
Saxony was not better pleaſed with this conduct, tho' 
the Landgrave told him, it was not to be expected 
that the work could be perfected all at once (8). We 
ought to know that the Archbiſhop was deſirous to re. 


tain all the ceremonies which were not impious, and 
that each order ſhould preſerve it's privileges: he did Landgravio quod 
* Propofitum ſci- non omnia ſub 


* licet erat Hermanno ut ex Melan#honis literis colligi initium exacte 
| conſtitui potent, 
Id. ibid. pag. 
437, nun. 8. 


not pretend to aboliſh Epiſcopacy. 


« poteſt, Chytreus etiam Lib. 16. fol. 460. apertius 
* tradit, ceremonias veteres omnes, quotquot ſine im- 
pietate ſervari poſſent, una cum collegiorum digni- 
tate, libertate, prærogativis & juribus omnibus, re- 
tinere, ut moderatæ & piæ ordinationis Eceleſiæ Ca- 
thedralis exemplum eſſe poſſet: ſed eventus oſtendit, 
in rebus tantopere corruptis modum difficillime in- 
veniri; quapropter omnis iſta cautio inutilis fuit, 
&, retenta illa pompa, doctrinæ puritati incrementa 
omnia ſubtracta fuerunt (9). - - Herinan propoſed, as 
may be gathered from Melanchthon's /etters, and as 
Chytrzus more plainly affirms, to retain all the old 
ceremonies which were not impious, together wvith the 
dignity, freedom, and all the rights and privileges of 
of the colleges ; that there might be an example of a 


moderate and pious adminiſtration in his Epiſ- 


dium; for which reaſon all this caution proved uſeleſ;, 
and the retaining of that pomp put an entire end to the 
increaſe of the purity of doftrine.” The project of Re- 
formation which he publiſhed, did not at all mention 
either Luther, or the Pope (10), and he took care to 
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(8) Non fatis 

placebat illa diſ- 
ſimulatio Electo- 
ri monito licet 5 


(9) Il. ibis. 


copal church. But the event ſhewed that, when things 
are ſo far corrupted, it is very difficult to find a me- 


(ro) Hermanno 


expreſs himſelf ſo cautiouſſy concerning the Lo x p's ea placuit lenitas 


Supper, that the Zuinglian's could agree to it (11). 
Luther was very well pleaſed that his name was not 
mentioned (12), becauſe he was well aſſured it might 
have deterred people; but he condemned the other 
parts of this cautious conduct, and became ſo violently 
enraged againſt Melanchthon, that, perhaps, he had 
never been reconciled to him, if the latter had not laid 
the fault on Bucer, and if the Elector of Saxony had 
not laboured to prevent an open rupture betwixt them. 
Non latuit Melanchthonem indignatio Lutheri, immo 
* tantopere eum afflixit, ut de deſerenda Wittenberga 
cogitaret, ſi Luthero inviſus eſſet, aut quod futurum 
eſſe dicebatur, publice ab illo refutaretur. 
Electoris Saxoniæ providentia & induſtria Pontani 
placatus eſt Lutherus, & Melanchthonis excuſatio- 
nem accepit, dicentis, ſe neque caput illud reforma- 
tionis Colenienſis de ſaera Cœna compoſuiſſe, neque 


Bucerum celaſſe, quæ in eo deſideraret, hunc tamen 


Lutheri vehementius in Bucerum verſa eſt (13). 
Melanchthon ava, not ignorant of Luther's indignatian; 
nay, he was ſo much concerned at it, that he reſolved to 
leave Wittemberg, if he ſhould prove obnoxicus to Luther, 
or in caſe ¶ for ſuch a thing was talked of) he ſhould be 
publickly confuted by him. But by the pious care of the 
Elector of Saxony, and byPontanus's means, Luther awas 
* appeaſed, and admitted the excuſe of Melanchthon, awho 
« ſaid that it was not he who compoſed the article of Re- 
formation at Cologn touching the LO R D's Supper, and 
that he had freely told Bucer what he thought was want- 
© ing in it, but that he had ſhewn no regard to his ad- 
* monition. Thus the edge of Lutber's indignation was 
turned againſi Bucer. | 
This project of Reformation was printed at Buſſ- 
hoven, if we believe the. Preface, and that is all we 
can know of it; the time of the impreſſion not being 
mentioned. A ſecond edition appeared at Bonn, in 
1543, printed by Laurence Mylius, or von der Mublen, 
And a third was printed the following year. Theſe three 
impreſſions were in the German language. But the 
Latin edition, printed at Bonn, in 1545, by the ſame 
Mylius, is intituled, Noſtra Hermanni, ex gratia Det 
7B Archiepiſcopi 
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Sed pia 


qua etiam cavit 
ne in toto ſcripto 


aliquid contra 
Pont ĩficem no- 
minatim ſpar- 
geretur. Id. bid. 


pag. 448, d. 
(11) Id. ibid. 


(12) Id. ibid. 


(1 z) Id. ibid. 
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(c) See the re- 
mark [D]. 


(d) Chytræus, in 
Saxonia, ad ann. 


1552, in ine. 


(14) Taken from 
Seckendorf, ibid. 
Peg. 443. 


(15) The Latin 
edition 1 make 
uſe of is that of 
Louvain, printed 

for Servatius 
Zaſſenus 1544, 
in 8vo. 


5 (16) Seckend. ubi 
4 ſupra, pag. 438. 


(27) Melanch. 

piſt. ad Cruci- 
gerum. It is the 
Ixxwuth of the iiid 
book, It was 
written at Bonn, 


in 1543. 


(18) Seckend. 
ubi ſupra. 


(19) See Secken- 
dorf, ibid. page 
442» 
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they publiſhed, they had recourſe to the Pope and the Emperor, The: former excom: 


municated and depoſed the Archbiſhop, and was ſo effectually ſeconded by Charles V, 
that our prelate was forced to renounce his dignity in the year 1547 [DJ. He- retired 
to his paternal eſtate (c), where he died on the thirteenth of Auguſt 1552, being eighty 


years old (d). His ſcheme of reformation was more like that of England, 


Archiepiſcopi Colonienſis & Principis Electoris, fimplex ac 


pia Deliberatio, qua ratione chriſtiana, & in verbo Dei 


fundata, Reformatio doctrina, adminiſtrationis divinorum 


Sacramentorum, ceremoniarum, totiuſque cure animarum, 
& aliorum minifteriorum Ecclefiafticorum, apud eos, qui 
noſtre paſtorali cure commendati ſunt, tantiſper inſti- 
tuenda fit, donec Dominus dederit conſtitui meliorem, 
del per liberam & chriſtianam Synodum, five generalem 


ſive nationalem, vel per Ordines Imperii Nationis Germa- 


nice in Spiritu ſancto congregatos 


The copies of the 


firſt edition were kept, as it were locked up (14) 


for ſome time, and perhaps the publication had been 
longer deferred, if all thoſe that were concerned in it 
had been as phlegmatic as Herman. The chapter of 
Cologn no ſooner diſcovered that the copies were 
ſpread on all fides, but they cauſed to be publiſhed in 


German and Latin, a book, intituled, Antididagma, ſeu 


Chriſtiane & Catholice Religionis per Rever. & 1lluft. 


Dominos Canonicos Metropolitanæ Eccleſiæ Colonienſis 


Propugnatio, adwerſus Librum quendam univerſis Ordi- 
nibus ſeu flatibus Dioceeſis ejuſdem nuper Bonne titulo 
Reformationis exhibitum, ac poſtea mutatis quibuſdam, 
Conſultoriæ Deliberationis nomine impreſſum (15). At 
the end of the Antididagma is a grave and moderate 
diſcourſe of twelve pages only, intituled, Sententia de- 
lectorum per venerabile capitulum Eccliſiæ Colonienſis de 
wocatione Martini Buceri. Theſe were not the only 
books that were publiſhed on each fide : Mr Secken- 
dorf informs us (16), that a book appeared under the 
title of Fudicium deputatorum Univerſfitatis & ſecundarii 
Cleri ee de doctrina & vocatione Martini Buceri, 
which was aſcribed to Everard Billicus, a Carmelite, 
and fo ſtuffed with ſcurrilous boffooneries, that the 


Canons of Cologn would not licenſe it; wherefore 


the firſt title, Fudicium Cleri & Academiæ, was ſtruck 
out, and the other made uſe of, as we find in one of 
Melanchthon's letters. Coloniæ liber editus eſt, non 
tam contra Bucerum, quam contra univerſam do- 
ctrinam Ecclefiarum noſtrarum, & contra noſtros 
Principes. Poeta operis eſt Carmelita ille bene ſagi- 
natus, & Bacchi ac Veneris ſacerdos. Titulum operi 
fecerant: Fudicium Cleri & Academiæ. Cum autem 
ſaniores in Collegio quidam Comites vidiſſent, ſcrip- 
tum dignius eſſe ſcurris, quam Clero, juſſerunt mu- 
tari titulum, ac teſtati ſunt, id opus non probari ſuo 
Collegio. Addita eſt ergo tituli correctio, pro 
Clero jubent legi Clerum ſecundarium, nothos vide- 
licet Cleros intelligunt. Petulantiſſime convitiatur 
doctrinæ & Luthero, & in loco de conjugio ſpurcitie 
& obſcœnitate verborum utitur, quam vix in lenone 
ferrent aures mediocrium hominum. Convitia ex 
Plauti fabulis lecta ſunt, quibus fortaſſe Carmelita ille 
magis delectatur, quam Pſalmis (17) - - - A book 
bas publiſhed at Cologn, not ſo much againſt Bucer, 
as againſt the whole doctrine of our Churches, and 
againſt our Princes. The author is that high-fed Carme- 
lite, who may very well be taken for the Prieft of Bac- 
chus and Venus. The book was originally called, The 
Judgment of the Clergy and the Univerſity. But 
ewhen ſome of the more judicious Fellows of the college 
fad obſerved that it was a piece more worthy of buf- 
« foons than Clergymen 3 they ordered the title to be 
changed, and publickly declared, that their college did by 
no means approve of the book. For this reaſon they cor- 
refed the title, and inſtead of the word Clergy, they 
ordered to be put in, Under Clergy. The author rails 
in a moſt ſaucy manner at Luther and his doctrine, and 
in that place where he ſpeaks of marriage, he makes 
uſe of fuch filthy and obſcene words as the ears of ordi- 
nary men could hardly bear from profligate fellows. 
Unſeemly jefls are picked out of Plautus's comedies, 
© evhich, perhaps, that Carmelite liked better than the 
« P/alms' Gaſpar Gennep tranſlated this tract into 
German (18) ; and Melanchthon publiſhed a refuta- 
tion of it. The appeal which the Chapter of Co- 
logn brought in before the Pope, may pals for a con- 
troverſial tract (19) : the Archbiſhop cauſed it to be 
refuted. The Chapter publiſhed a Programma in Ger- 
man, on the eighteenth of November 1544 ; and the 
a 


„ K aA. „ „ 


be deuaſtations of war, ſubmitted of his oaun accord, 


than that of 
Germany 


Archbiſhop anſwered it on the thirteenth of December, 
the ſame year (20). In all probability, the prodigious (20) Id. ibi 
ſuperſtition of the city of Cologn, was one of the ; 
obſtacles which ſtifled Herman's deſign. That city ſo 
valtly abounds with monaſteries, reliques, and images, 
that it may be called the Teutonic Rome. Manjit aut 
reflituta eft, de qua Melanchthon guezftus fuit, populi 


ſuperſtitio, Coloniæ potifſimum Agrippinæ, Clero, templis, 


ſacellis, ſtatuis, reliquiis, plus, quam ulla in Germania 


civitas, replete, ita ut Romam '"Teutonicam / di- 
cant (21). | | (21) Id. ibid. 
[D] He was obliged to renounce his dignity in the Leg. 448. 


year 1547.] He was promiſed aſſiſtance, that he might 


oppoſe force againſt force, but he chole rather to ſub- 

mit, in order to fave his faithful ſubjects from the de- 
vaſtations of war. Read what follows, and you will | 
find there the character of a good man : * Conſkantiam 

* profitebantur Ordines, & res ad vim ſpectabat: fed 

bonus ſenex Comitibus Mander/cheidio & Nuenario, 

* nobilitatis in Archiepiſcopatu facile primis, ita ſua- 

dentibus obtemperans, tum miſericordia Populi ſai 

motus, & ne bello vaſtaretur provincia, ultro ceſ- 

fit, fidemque & jusjurandum omnibus remiſit. Obiit 

poſt annos ſex Idibus Auguſti anno 1552, in patria 

ſua, &, ut Sleidanus loqui tur, qualem expetivit, fi- 

nem habuit. Nam, aut Evangelii propagare do- 

ctrinam, & recte conſtituere ſuæ ditionis Eccleſias, 

aut privato ſibi vivere licere, non ſemel optaverat : 

Et ab amicis aliquando monitus, quantum invidiæ ſibi 

conflaret ex iſta religionis mutatione, reſpondere ſole- 

bat: nihil eſſe, guod inopinanti poſſet accidere, ſeque jam 

pridem in omnem caſum obfirmaſſe mentem (22). - (22) Id. tid, 
His ſubjects profeſſed their reſolution to fland by him, Cee alſo Beza, in 
and it looked as if violence <rould have enſued. But the Lconibue. Non 
good old man complying with the advice of the Counts ms Joys bs, 
£004 0:4 . omplying with the advice of t 6 conſcientiam tu- 
Manderſcheid and Nuenarius, who awwere the chief am liberati, ted 
* noblemen in the Archbijhepric, and moved with compa/ſ- teipſum quoque 


* * A a 6A A A aA a & 6 . 


« fron for his people, whom he was willing to ſave from memorabili ſecy- 


; lis omnibus ex- 


and abſolved them all from their oath of fidelity. He quum uliro vi 
© died fix years after, on the thirteenth of Auguſt 1 5 5 2, majoricedens, pa- 


© in bisown country; and, as Sleidan ſays, his end evas ternis bonis con- 
« ſuitable to his defire. For he had been oftener than once nud, place 


a „ „ . Chriſtiancque 
© heard to wiſh that he might rather have it in his begs 


power to propagate the doctrine of the Goſpel, and to licet immerito 
« ſettle the Churches upon a right footing in his dominions, ereptam digni- 
or elſe that he might live a private man: and ſometimes 3 _ 
« avhen his friends adviſed bim to conſider how much „aten mn. 
4 : p guine tutarl ma 
hatred he would draw upon himſelf by this change juſti. 

of religion, he u/ed to anſwer, that nothing which 


© ſhould happen to him could ſurprize him un- 


* awares, for that he had prepared himſelf againſt all 
events.“ Eraſmus would have admired this conduct, 
he being ſo charmed with a ſaying of Otho, that he 
thought it very well deſerved the Roman empire. 
Otho finding that he could not diſpute the empire 
without prolonging the war, choſe rather to die 
than occaſion it's continuation. Cum inter ethnicos 
etiam hoc animo repertus fit Otho, ut potius duxerit ſpon- 
tanea morte vitam abrumpere, quam imperium tot homi- 
num vita mercari, vir vel ob hoc ipſum dignus imperio, 


fi fortuna wirtuti faveret (23). This thought hath (23) Eraſm. 


k 2 > 3 : . Declic, 
ſomething in it ſo heroic, that it is pity ſuch an ef- 23 Dion 


feminate perſon as Otho ſhould diſcover ſo much great- cgi, &c. 
neſs of mind. But, as we have ſhewn elſewhere (24), his | 
body and his mind were not of the fame temper (25). (24) In the te. 
The former was drowned in effeminacy, but the lat- war!. [81.8 
ter retained a large vigour ; I ſpeak of that vigour 1 mts be 
which forms itſelf on the ideas of equity. He al- Hards the end. 
ways abhorred civil wars, and never would have at- 

tempted to ſet up againſt Galba, if he had not be- (25) Non erat 
lieved that affair would terminate without any effuſion Othon!s moll 


corpori {1191-3 


of blood. Orhonem etiam privatum uſque aaeo dcteftatum Oo Tait, 
civilia arma, ut memoranie quodam inter epulas de Caſ- pp ib. i, caps 


— 


ii Brutique exitu cohorruerit : nec concurſurum cum Gat- xai. 
ba fuiſſe, niſi confideret fine bello rem tranſigi poſe (20). . 
When he reſolved to kill himſelf, he had a ſufficient (26) Suetos, 4 
number of forces to have continued the war with juſt Othone, % 
hopes of ſucceſs; but becauſe it would have coſt the 
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Germany (e). Though it cannot be denied, that this Archbiſhop was rather a good man 


than a learned man, it may yet be ſaid, that he was not ignorant [E]. The error committed © S* the re- 


in the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary is one of the moſt enormous that can be ſeen 


mark [C]. 


any where [F]. In the Paris edition of Moreri of 1699 (7) our Herman's article (% the 


runs in Maimbourg's words. 


word Weigen, 


I ſhall add ſomething to the remark (2) concerning the prodigious miſtake in the (g) It is the 


ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary [Gl. 


lives of great numbers of men, he concluded that it 
would be buying the preſervation of a crown at too 
dear a rate. This was what Eraſmus thought ſo ex- 
cellent. He had read it in Tacitus and Suetonius. 
© Hunc inquit, (0:49) animum, hanc virtutem veſtram 
ultra periculis objicere, nimis grande vitæ mez pre- 
tium puto . . . . Civile bellum à Vitellio ccepit ; & 
© ut de principatu certaremus armis, initium illic fuit : 
ne pluſquam ſemel certemus, penes me exemplum 
© exit, hine Othonem poſteritas zſtimet . . . An 
ego tantum Romanæ pubis, tot egregios exercitus, 


(27) Tacit, Hiſt, * ſterni rurſus, & Reip. eripi patiar (27). - - - / Should 


lik, i, cap. ælvii. © think that I bought my life at too dear a rate, if I ſhould 
Theſe are Sueto- «eb this ſpirit and this invincible courage of your's to 
nius's werd, ubi . any further dangers. . . . . The civil war was begun 
44 0 bj 1 « by Vitellius ; and to him it is owing that we have 
= cepit : ut * fought once for the ſovereign power : but it ſhall be my 
multi nec fruſtra (part to prevent our fighting more than once. From 
opinantur, mass his let poſterity form their character of Otho. . . . 


potore, ne ®. « Shall 1 ſuffer the Republic to be deprived of ſuch a 

ws pericaly do- number of young citizens, and of ſo many brave armies, 

minationem fibi © þy offering them up to a ſecond havock?* Eraſmus 

afſerere perſeve- would not have failed to approve the pacific modeſty 

_ _—_ of our Herman, had he lived to that time ; but I do 

für 3;Fdentia co- not think he would have ſaid, that it was leſs ſurpri- 
piarums zing in a Biſhop than in a Pagan. 

b LE] Tho he was rather a good than a learned man 

3 he avas not ignorant.] Here is another paſſage of 

+ Rover, Pont, Father Maimbourg : He was F very ignorant, and 

Suri Comm, and utterly unacquainted with what a Prelate ought 

Sleid, Je 1, * know, even to that degree, that he had not Latin 

enough to enable him to ſay maſs and read his Breviary. 

J Sled, l. 17. In effect, when the Landgrave of Heſſe, who 4. took 

| * him into his protection after he was perverted, one 

day told the Emperor, that the only crime of 

that Archbiſhop was his attempting to reform his 

church: Alas, anſwered that Prince, what can that 

« poor man reform, who hardly underſtands a little 

Latin? He never could ſay above three maſſes in his 

* life, two of which I have heard, and am witneſs that 

* he could not read even the introit. All thoſe excel- 

* lent Canons of his Council, which are ſo well ex- 

preſſed, were not made by him who knew nothing 

© of the matter, but by the celebrated Dr Gropperus, 

* Archdeacon of the church of Cologn, who drew 

* them up, and put them in the condition we now 

2 * ſee them in (28). It is certain that Sleidan (20) re- 

26. P8* cites this diſcourſe betwixt the Emperor and the Land. 

grave; but he adds, that the Landgrave replied, that 

(29) Lib, wü, this Archbiſhop had very carefully read the German 


2 438, books, and underſtood religion very well. Sed dili- 
- yer 


genter ewolvit libros Germanicos, ait ille, & quod certo 
novi religionem intelligit. Melanchthon informs us, 
that this Prelate diſcovered a great deal of know- 


ledge, when the model of the Reformation was exa- 


mined in his preſence: © Legi fibi totum librum juſſit, 
attentiſſime audivit, multa de pleriſque locis graviter 
* diſſeruit, quædam ſup judicio recte mutavit, inter- 
dum noſtras ſententias, re diſputata, ſuæ opinioni 
30) Melanch. © Prætulit. Huic labori dies ſex tribuit, ac quotidie 
thon, Epiſola matutinas horas quatuor continuas. Miratus ſum 


cceiy, lib, iv, Senis aſſiduitatem & diligentiam, ac animadverti 


* Was wwrit- © ſerjo hanc rem tantam ab eo agi; quod, quantum 
ten from Er for FL | 


ts Caneraris . referat, intelligis. Et has controverſias, pene ut 
the 11th of A. * artifex, dijudicat (30). - - - - He ordered the whole 
8% 1543, * book to be read to him, heard it with great attention, 


remark [F]. 


and made many ſolid reflexions upon the moſt part of it. 

© Some proper alterations he made according to his own judg- 

* ment, and ſometimes after the matter Jad been argued, 

© he preferred our opinion to his own. He allotted ix 

days to this work, four hours at a time every morning. 

1 was amazed at the old man's afſiduity and diligence, 

and obſerved that he aas very earneſt in this important 

affair. Of what conſequence that is you know ver 

well. He reaſons upon theſe controverſies, as if he was 

perfectly maſter of the ſabject. 

[F] The error committed in the ſupplement to Moreri's 

Di#ionary is one of the moſt enormous that can be ſeen 

any where.) * It was by expreſs order of Herman, 

* that Cardinal John Gropper was ſtrangled with his 

* hatband for endeavouring to oppoſe this new religion,” | 
are the words of the ſupplement (31). It would be (37) At the 
very difficult to form probable conjectures concerning 4 Dag * 
this horrible falſity, if the author had not cited Beza; . A 25 N 
but when we conſult the place he points at, we find Moreri's Dictio- 
what was the occaſion of his miſtake, and then our nary of the Dutch 
ſurprize continues, and, what is more, increaſes. Beza edition. Note, 


GG WG 0-0 


compares our Herman to JesUus CHRIS r, and John that Moreri, calls | 


hi . 
Gropper to Judas. He pretends that Gropper be- Hes. 


trayed his maſter, and obtained for a recompence, a Meurs, which is 
ſtring which ſtrangled him, that is to ſay, a Car- wrong. 

dinal's hat. Tu vero haud ſecus quam olim d Fuda 

Chriſtus à tuo Joanne Groppero proditus quum efſes, 

retulit quidem hic quoque proditer ſtipendium peccati mortem 
Cardinalitii Galeri winculis ſtrangulatus (32). It would (32) Beza, in 
be infinitely more excuſable to ſay with Father Maim- 1conibus. 
bourg, that Beza childifjbly aiming at wit, made @ 


 ewretched dull je (33), than to find in thoſe words an (33) Maimb, 


execrable crime of the Archbiſhop of Cologn. 3 Page 
[G] I hall add fomething . . . . . concerning the. . ., © 

miſtake in the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary.] Flori- 

mond de Remond furniſhes me with this addition. He 

ſays that Theodore Beza, not ſatisfied with employing 

this alluſion to Judas in proſe, has likewiſe thought fit 


to expreſs it in rhyme : | 


Voy d'un autre coſte ce malheureux Groper, | 
Qui ſon Seigneur trompant, ſon cœur laiſſe attraper, 
Eſtrangle d'un cordon d'un chapeau deteſtable. 

De la grace divine Herman eſt le teſmoing 

A celuy qui du Ciel plus que du monde a ſoing, 
Groper monſtre de Dieu la vengeance effroyable. 


See wretched Gropper on the other hand, 
 Seduc'd and ſtrangled with an impious band, 
His maſter he betrays. While Herman ſhall 
Remain an evidence of grace to all 
Who head n before vain earthly things defire, 
Lo! Gropper flands a monument of ire. 


© A filly fool,” adds he, taking Beza's words in their 
© literal ſignification, wanted to perſuade me, that 


© Groper had made a halter of his hat-band, and 


* ſtrangled himſelf with his own hands: whereas 

* Beza only means that his ſtrong inclination for a 

© Cardinal's hat had taken away his ſpeech from him, \ Flor. 6 
„which he would otherwiſe have employed in the (74) F!9r- 0. 
«* defence of Lutheraniſm (34). Who could have de PHeref. lis. 
imagined that ſuch a plain metaphor as this would i, ch. ix, num, 
occaſion ſuch groundleſs and ridiculous fancies. 4, Pag. 321. 


WILHE M (David IEI EU px) Counſellor in the council of the Princes of 
Orange, and in that of Brabant, deſerves to be placed amongſt the illuſtrious men of the 


XVIIch century. He was deſcended from a very noble and antient family [A], and 


I] He avas deſcended from à very noble and antient 
family ] It held an honourable place amongſt the 
nobility of Artois, and Cambreſis ever ſince the year 


1096, being, beſides other eſtates, then poſſeſſed of the 


born 


lordſhips and ſeats of Bantœux, Bantouſel, Wilhem, 
Chantemerle, Froidebize, and Aveſnes lez Gobert, &c. 
as appears by a decifion of the council of Brabant at 
Bruſſels, on the fifth of July 1678. Grorce 12 

| LEU 


1 4 


of the Lord Fe- 


mont, Lady de 


born at Hamburgh on the fifteenth of May, 


1588, His mother, who joined to nobility 


of blood [B] great piety, and great zeal for the Proteſtant religion, educated him with 2 
particular care; ſhe ſent him to ſtudy at Stade, at ten years of age, under the direction 
of very good tutors : and after he had improved, at Hanaw, by the lectures of John 
George Crobius, and John Rodolphus Lavaterus, ſhe carried him to the univerſity of 
Franeker, He ſtaid there three years, and in 161 x went from thence to Leyden, where 
he made great advances in Philoſophy, the Civil-Law, and the Oriental languages, &c. 
After that, he went to France, and made ſome ſtay in the Academy of Saumur, and 
afterwards in 1613, he went to lodge at Thouars, in the houſe of the learned Andrew 
Rivetus, who ſhewed him all the marks of a very particular eſteem [C], on account, 
amongſt other excellencies, of the Theological learning he had acquired. He improved 


himſelf very much by his Levantine voyages 


to Grand Cairo, Jeruſalem, Alexandria, &c. 


in the years, 1617, 1618, 1619. He was very intimate with Cyril Lucaris, and frequently 
conferred with him concerning the differences. betwixt the Greek and Latin Churches. 
74) See the re- He received ſeveral letters from that famous Patriarch (a), which very well ' deſerve 


mark [E]- printing; and his heirs promiſe accordingly 


to publiſh them to. gratify the curioſity of the 


learned. After his return from this long voyage, he reſided ſome years with his brother 
at Amſterdam [D]; but his earneſt deſire of a more perfect knowledge of the Oriental 
nn ths tongues, and an inclination for the Levant, engaged him to make a ſecond voyage thither 


Jearned languages, in the year 1625. It is certain, that he travelled like a man of parts, that is to ſay, he 
dend he br. made excellent and curious obſervations, acquiring beſides an accurate knowledge of the 
fection, he could Arabic, Perſic, and Chaldaic tongues (b)). He was met in thoſe countries by the 


eaſily ſpeak moſt 


„melt learned Golius, who had been recommended to him [E], and they contracted a cordial 
anguages that 3 . a . 3 

are now ſpoken and intimate friendſhip which laſted as long as their lives. Being returned to Holland 
Ad, e and about the year 1631, he infinuated himſelf ſo far into the eſteem of Frederic-Henry, 


LEU DE WriLHEM, the father of him who is the 
ſubject of this article, left Tournay at the beginning 
of the troubles concerning religion, being himſelf, 
together with his five brothers, out-lawed for having 
buried their mother without obſerving the ceremonies 
required by the Romiſh communion. It appears by 
an authentic act of the twenty-ſecond of December 
1565, that their eſtates were confiſcated ; but they 
endeayoured to releaſe themſelves from this at, after 
the year 1576, by virtue of the pacification of Ghent. 
JaMEs LE-LEU DE WILHEM, one of the fix bro- 
thers, took refuge in England, and firſt married Mar- 

et de Zegre, and for his ſecond wife Mary de 
, a, By his firſt wife, beſides other Children, he 


had TimoTHyY LE-LEU DE WILHEM, born at Lon- 


don the twenty-ſixth of November 1568, and Lord of 

Borgerie Finges lez-Courtrai. By the ſecond, he had 

beſides others, MicyHatL LE-LEU DE WILHEM, 

born the twenty-ſeventh of September 1587, who died 

Counſellor and Schepen of the Hague, and who had 

married at Delft on the twenty-fifth of May 1614, 

| Anne de Rechtere Niece to the Secretary Adrian 

(1) I follow Duyck: his ſiſter (1) was married to Sir Dudley Carl- 
word by word ton (2), King James's Ambaſſador in Holland (3). 

oa * [B] His mother, who joined to nobility of blood. ] Her 

Ee name was Gilliette van Opalfens : the was the daughter 

of John van Opalfens Eſq; and of Joan l' Empereur 


(2) Who had by d' Oppyck, fiſter to John l' Empereur d' Oppyck, Lord 


her a daughter, of Malerit, &c. (4), who was deputed to the Ducheſs of 
that is Mill liv- Parma, Governeſs of the Low-Countries, by the city of 
ing (in 1696.) Tournay, in conjunction with the confederate nobility. 
She is the widow His fon Antony PEmpereur d'Oppyck was the father 
2015, nd ee hes of ConsTATIN L*EMPEREUR, born at Bremen in 
of the Counteſs 1591, Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, and Counſellor 
of Arran, widow to Prince Maurice, a perſon very well verſed in the 
1 : boy. Oriental tongues, as he hath ſhewn by ſeveral books. 
pita? _ He was twice married, firſt to Levina de Witt, 
only daughter, daughter of the Lord of Roſenburgh, Counſellor of 
who is a very Amiterdam. Secondly, to Catherine 'Thyſius of Ky- 
rich heireſs, nogen. He died in the year 1648, leaving only one 
5 daughter Sarah l' Empereur d' Oppyck, who was married 
( 3) Rt 59 f to Mark du Tour, gentleman to the Prince of Orange, 
parted--r0 % Father to the King of England. He died Counſellor 
Bookſeller, Idem in the Court of Brabant. But after this digreſſion juſtly 
dic de pleriſque due to the merit of Conſtantin 'Empereur, I return to 


_ infra Memoran- the mother of our David Wilhem. She was at Paris 


4. on St Bartholomew's day, and was ſaved from the 
maſſacre as it were, by a miracle; her huſband was 
(4) rv then at Rouen, and was alſo ſaved. Her father, John 
houſe of Aigre- Van Opalfens, had the ſame good fortune ſome years 
ore. - He was condemned to death for his religion, 
Malerit, Sc. the ſentence was pronounced; but he eſcaped out of 
the priſon of Tournay by the connivance of the goaler, 

and fled into England, | | 

* 


Prince 


IC] Andrew Riwetus who fhewed him all the marks. 
of a particular eſteem.] To know the mutual friend- 
ſhip, which they contracted, and the peculiar eſteem 
Rivetus had for him, we need only caſt our eye on 
the Epiſtle Dedicatory to his commentary on the deca- 
logue (5). It alſo gives a very great character of the (5) Ad Amyli- 
virtue, learning, piety, and other excellent qualities mum praſtan- 
of David Willem. 2 3 
[D] With his brother. That is, with Paul LE- didone m 5. 
LEU DE WILHEM, the Father of David LE-LEU Davidem de Wil- 
DE WILHEM, ſtill living (6), who is Preſident of the lem. ch. 


| e - | honourable, pims 
Schepens, and receiver of the city of Amſterdam. % re be. 


His wife is Hillegonda Van Beuningen, ſiſter to the d witen, 


late Mr Conrad Van Beuningen, ſo well known by 

his embaſſies, | (6) I write this 
LE] The learned Golius, who had been recommended to in the year 1696, 

him.) I have ſeen the original of the letter which 

Rivetus wrote to Mr de Wilhem (7) on the twenty- (7) Who was 

ninth of October 1625, and from thence I have ex- wen at Alepro 

trated theſe words: Servo adhuc tibi literas itineris 

* tui Hieroſolymitani, & eas quas a Patriarcha Alex- 

* andrino acceptas mihi communicaſti quas vel tibi, 

vel ei qui tuo nomine eas petet, reſtituam cum vo- 

© lueris. Commendatione mea apud te non opus habet 

* Clarif. Golius, vir in rara eruditione, rara pietate 

& modeſtia præditus, noſtro defuncto Erpenio inti- 

mus, & mihi tam proprio nomine quam tali neceſ- 

ſitudine chariſſimus, &c. - - - - - 1 fill keep for you, the 

letters which you received in your journey to Feruſalem, 

together with thoſe of the Patriarch of Alexandria, 

* ewhich you were ſo good as to communicate to me. 1 

* ſhall reftore them, as ſoon as you awill, either to yourſelf, 

© or to any one that you ſhall commiſſion to receive them. 

Mr Golius, a man of rare erudition, fingular pity, 

* and great modeſily, does not ſtand in need of my recom- 

mendation to you. He wwas intimately acquainted with 

our deceaſed friend Erpenius, for whoſe ſake, and no 

© leſs for his own, he is exceedingly dear to me, Oc. 

'This informs us that Rivetus was, at that time, the 

depoſitory of the Patriarch Cyril's letters to Mr de 

Wilhem. He has acquainted the public with the 

correſpondence which his friend kept up with Cyril: 

as appears by theſe words we find in the Epiſtle Dedi- 

catory which I have already quoted. Ex 11s Ce- 

* gionibus) etiam ex ipſa Ægypto, quæ tabernaculo 

Dei inſervirent abſtuliſti non pauca, aliis liberaliter 

* communicaturus, ad communem utilitatem. Inter 

«* quz non minima ſunt, quæ ex intima illa admiſſione 

cum Reverendiſſ. Cyrillo tum Patriarcha Alexan- 

« drino, hauſiſti; cujus communicationis fructus, & 

* ſedulitatis tuæ in eo de rebus noſtris plenius infor- 

mando utilitatem, ringentibus adverſariis, etiamnum 

« colligimus & percipimus, poſtquam eveftus eſt ad 

* ſummam inter Orientales Chriſtianos ** 

| , | 6 us 
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(8) And 
vetus, E 
dicator. 

mentar. 
log. Ope 
page 12: 


(9) He 
Prefide: 
in the 


Septem 


110) 8 
Cham 
lation, 
Orang 


Pap, 1 


(11) F 
a Cap 
Horſe 
Vice of 
of Spa 
Low- 


120 J 
udion 
the 26 
guſt 16 


tendant of that country in 1640, 


parted to the Bookſeller, | 


Quæ argumento ſunt, quantz fuerit in te propagandæ 
veræ Religionis cura, etiam inter remotiflimos a nobis 
) Andreas Ri- © (8). - - - - - = From theſe countries, as well as from 
vetus, Epiſt, De- . Egypt itſelf, you brought away many things, that ere 
2 aca- © fo be of no /mall uſe to the Church of God, and you 
De Hawk « intend generouſly to communicate them to others, for the 
2 1223. "6 public advantage. Among theſe what you learnt from 
* your intimate familiarity with the moſt Reverend 
« Cyril, then Patriarch of Alexandria, is not the leaſt 
© confiderable : and even now fince he had been raiſed to 
« the higheſt dignity among the eaſtern Chriſtians, ave 
« reap the fruits, and, notwithſtanding the malicious ſeoffs 
f our adverſaries, feel the benefit of your correſpondence 
* avith him, and of the pains you took to inform him 
© more particularly concerning our affairs. All theſe are 
© proofs of your great diligence in propagating the true 
religion even among thoſe people who are the moſt re- 
© mote from us." | | 
[F] A lady of great parts. He had ſome children by 
ber.] Her name was Conſtantia Huygens, and ſhe was 
very well read. Mr Des Cartes highly eſteemed her, 
and readily, nay with great deference, deſired to know 
her opinion on the new Philoſophical ideas which he 
had invented. She ſurvived her huſband about ten 
years, and died on the firſt of December 1667, very 
much regretted by all the judicious people of the 
Hague. Mr de Wilhem left behind him three daugh- 
ters and one ſon, MauRICE LE-LEU DE WILHEM, 
at preſent Dean of the Council and Feodal Court of 
ie ae we man of great honour, enriched with a very great ſtock 
9 of learning and merit; and whoſe converſation is moſt 
entertaining. I ſpeak by experience, he being one of 
the firſt acquaintance which I had the honour to make 
at my arrival in Holland. After he had compleated 
his ttudies, he travelled in Italy, France. Germany, 
Hungary, Sweden, and ſeveral other places, where 
he gained the eſteem of all eminent perſons. He 
accompanied Mr de Zuylichem his uncle to Orange 
in the year 1665, when that principality was reſtored 
with all the neceſſary formalities to its lawful ſove- 
reign. He was then received a Doctor of Law with 
(10) See Mr great applauſe (10). He hath been always very 
Chambrun's Re- Curious, not only in the antiquities of his own 
hiſs, n at country, but the Roman alſo. His ſtrong inclination 
= ſt e, for theſe made him interrupt his ſtudy of the practical 
part of the law in 1670, in order to travel a ſecond 
time in a more advanced age; and having ſtaid ſome 
months at Paris, he ſet forward for Italy with Don 
(11) He had been Franciſco Brancaccio (11), nephew to the Cardinal of 
Boo + 4s that name, and in company with Meſſieurs de Grancei, 
rice of the King the ſons of the Marſhal. He ſtayed a whole year at 
of Spain, in the Rome, in order to ſearch into whatever was remark- 
„Countries. able in that famous city. Being returned into Holland, 
he diligently applied himſelf to inquire into the law 
of nations, and the intereſts of the Princes and ſtates 
of Europe. His genius led him to it, and his ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral languages furniſhed him with 
TIN great helps for that ſtudy. In November 1671, he 
uton taken o went into Sweden with his Excellency Mr de Haren, 
the 26th of Au. Ambaſſador from the United Provinces, and was cho- 
beſt 1672, ten (rg by 55 States- General to take care of their 


Prince of Orange, that he was made a Counſellor in his Highneſs's council at the Hague. 
He married a ſiſter of the celebrated Mr de Zuylichem (c), a lady of great parts. He (0 See his aitis 
had ſome children by her [7], as we thall ſee below. The States-General having ban 
made very conſiderable conqueſts in the province of Brabant, by the victorious arms 
of Prince Frederic-Henry, augmented the council of that province in the year 1634, 
beſtowed a counſellor's place on our Mr pe WILHEM, and made him Superin- 
As he loved and underſtood the ſciences and 
the liberal arts, the great buſineſs in which ſo many poſts engaged him, never 
hindered his ſtudying hard, and keeping up an extenſive correſpondence with the 
Learned [G]. He took pleaſure in protecting and ſerving them on all occaſions at 
the court and elſewhere, He had a very fine library, furniſhed with the moſt excel- 
lent books in all faculties,. beſides a large number of very curious manuſcripts (d) in 
Arabic, Perſic, Chaldaic, &c. The preſent of mummies, manuſcripts, and ſuch other 
rarities, which he made to the univerſity of Leyden [H], is {till preſerved there as an 
ornament. He died of the Stone on the twenty-ſeventh of January 1658, having faith» 
fully, and with great application, ſerved three Princes of Orange, namely Frederic: 
Henry, William II, and William-Henry, at preſent King of England (e N 
(d) This may be confirmed by a paſſage of Frederic Spanheim, Vindic. Exercit. de Grat. univerſali „Part. i, pag. 67, wherein 


he ſays that David de Wilhem e tenebris eruit tractatum de tribus quæſtionibus, compoſitum à Lupo Servato Abbate Or- ; 
dinis Benedicti, Rabani diſcipulo, qui vixit octavo ſeculo, & mibi communicavit, 5 


5 affairs at that court, when that Ambaſſador was upon the 


(J He was made Brabant, ſetting at the Hague (9), who is a gentle- 
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38. 


(e) Taken from a Memoir im- 


point of his return. A few days after, the ſame States 
beſtowed on him the place of Counſellor in the Court 
of Brabant, in the room of Mr Fagel, promoted to be 
their Regiſter. Having acquired a very conſiderable 
acquaintance at the Court of Sweden, and ſtanding 
very well with the Chancellor de la Gardie, and the 
other Senators of that kingdom, the States of Holland 
reſolved in June 1673, to ſend him to that court, with 
the character of Deputy-Extraordinary of the United 
Provinces. Ihe following year he was twice nomi- 
nated to the affice of Counſellor at the Court of 
Holland, firſt on the part of the towns and afterwards 
on the part of the nobility. In 1683, he married the 
eldeſt daughter of Mr Timmers, Burgomaſter of Rot- 
terdam, who has been DireQor of the India company, 
and ſeveral times Deputy to the Admiralty of the 
Maes (13) (Fa). | „ (13) Taken (as 
(F a) He has by her a fine family of children, viz. to matters of 

Davip LE-LEU DE WiLHEM, Lord of Barlicum, fact) from a 
of Middelrode, &c. Counſellor in the Council and Memoir imparted 
Feodal Court of Brabant, by the voluntary demiſſion © the Book(cller, 


of his father Lord of Woelwyk, who had been a 


long time Dean and fifteen years Prefident of that 
court: PauL-SEBASTIAN, and ConsTANTIN, LE- 
LEU DB WILHEM, who have taken their degrees in 


law in the univerſity of Leyden; and Marx y-Con- 


STANCE LE-LEU DE WILHEM, married to Mr 

William Paedt's Counſellor of the city of Leyden +. + Taken from 
[G] An extenſive correſpondence with the learned.) a Memoir com- 

And above all, with Salmaſius, Heurnius, Rivetus, municated to the 


Des Cartes, Heinſius, Voſſius, Junius, Manaſſeh-Ben Bookſeller, in the - 


Iſrael, who dedicated to him his treatiſe de Crea- 7" 9 
tione (14). The letters which he received from them (14) That E- 


and ſeveral other illuſtrious men, lie in heaps amongſt piſtle Dedicatory 


the papers of his ſon Mr de Wilhem, who, if he had jog Yo to be 
but leiſure to ſelet them, would find great numbers of confulted: It 


which he might make a conſiderable preſent to the — Fo 

Republic of Letters. He would likewiſe find there ticle. 

Pieces in manuſcript like that which has been ſeen | 

above (15). K 
LH] The preſent . . . (re) 7 


. which he made to the uni- LI, of the ar- 


Vverſity of Leyden.) Here is a public teſtimony of it: ticle BORE. 


Id mihi filentio non eſt prætereundum, quod erga 
© hanc noſtram Academiam, ſtudiorum tuorum olim 
* promotricem, matrem proinde tuam, liberalem ad- 
* modum te præbueris: factum eſt enim id cura tua 
& x#re tuo, ut Theatrum in ea Anatomicum, tot 
* raris & pretioſi $&4@pnaiozs, exterorum omnium qui 
© illud inviſunt animos in admirationem rapiat ; inter 
* quz eminent duo condita cadavera (Mumias vocant) 
* antiquiſlima, quz in Ægypto eruta, & a te redempta, 
« integerrima, te mittente, ad nos pervenerunt (16). - - (16) Rivetus, 
I muſt not forget to mention your generoſity to our uni ver- ubi ſupra, 

« fity, which formerly gave you your education, and is 

« conſequently your mother: to your care and expence we 

* owe it that the Anatomical theatre, by the many rare 

and curious things contained in it, excites the wonder 

of all foreigners who come to ſee it. Among the reſt, 

there are two very antient mummies, which being found 

out in Egypt, and purchaſed by you, came very ſafe and 

and entire from you to us," 
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662 


(a) It is a ſmall 


town of Oden - 


wald, in the Di- as well as private | 
oceſe of Wurtſ- 


burg . 


(6) In the year 


1506. 


(c) Taken from 
the book publiſh- 
ed by Joachim- 
John Maderus 


at Helmſtad 


1660, and writ- 
ten by an ano- 
ny mous author 
with the title of 


Scriptorum in- 


i gnium ... Cen- 


turia. 


Hiſt. Lutheran, I. 
lib. i, pag. 25. 


Num. I, 


(1) At Helm- 


ſtadt in the year 


1660, in 4to. 


WIMPINA. 


WIND ECK. 


WIMPINA (Conran), Divinity Profeſſor at Francfort on the Oder in the 


XVIch century, was born at Buchen (a). 


He acquired a great reputation by his publie 
ectures at Leipſic, in Philoſophy, Divinity, and Poetry, &c. He 


had great crowds of auditors, and at the fame time raiſed the envy of ſeveral people. 
Theſe not being able to obſcure his glory, by the ſophiſtical ſubtilties which they pro- 
poſed to him, and to which he learnedly anſwered, had recourſe to calumnies and libels. 
He was obliged to appear at the tribunal of the Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, Primate 


of Germany, where he triumphed over his enemies, 


He was in a ſplendid manner 


promoted to the degree of Doctor of Divinity: a Cardinal-Legate, to whom he made 
a ſpeech in St Paul's church at Leipſic, and who admired his eloquence, cauſed that 
degree to be conferred on him. Wimpina was preſented by the whole faculty of Divinity, 
The reputation of this doctor advanced ſo high, that the Marquiſſes of Brandenburgh 
deſigning to found an univerſity at Franctort on the Oder, made him offers of a ver 


conſiderable ſalary to be Profeſſor there. 


He accepted the propoſal, and went thither 


to lay (Y) the foundation of that new univerſity, where he became rector of two colleges, 
(% Seckendorf, and firſt Profeſſor of Divinity. He publiſhed ſeveral books (c) [A]. He was one of 


uther's antagoniſts [B], and paſſed for the real author of the Theſes which appeared 


under the name of the Dominican John Tezelius againſt this reformer (d). 


[A] He publiſhed ſeveral books.] The anonymous 
author of the catalogue of illuſtrious men, publiſhed 
by. Joachim-John Maderus (1), mentions ſeveral books 
written by Wimpina before the year 1514; but he 
makes no diſtinction between thoſe already printed, 


and thoſe which were not. However the catalogue of 


them runs as follows : Editio proprietatum logicalium in 
commentatione non ulgari libri V. De erroribus Philo- 


 fophorum in fide Chriſtiana. De nobilitate cœleſtis corpo- 


ris. De eo an animati cœli poſſint dici. De nobilitate 
animarum celi. De fato opus inſgne & præclarum. Pa- 
lillogia de Theohogico faſtidio. Panegyrici de Chriſti mira- 
bilitate ac ſublimitate. Apologeticus in ſacræ Theobgie 


defenſionem. Apologia ſecunda contra obtrectationem Theo- 


logie. Apologia tertia ad Mellerflatinas offenfiones & 


 denigrationes S. Theologiz. Apologia quarta contra La- 
coniſmum Mellerflat. pro defenfione Theologia. Apologia 
guinta pro repreſſione errorum Meller at. Cribratio in 
teriwerſationes Martini Mellerſtat. De ortu, progreſſu, 


& frudtu S. Theologia. Super ſententias libri IV. Pre- 
cepta coagmentandi rhetorice orationes. Opus quodlibetice 
diſputationis mirum & varium. Orationes & Carmina. 


I do not in the leaſt doubt but this Martin Mellerſtat, 


againſt whom Wimpina ſo often drew his pen, was the 
ſame Martin Melrſtat of whom our anonymous author 


ſpeaks particularly under number thirty- one, and of 


whoſe works he inſerts a catalogue, amongſt which 
we find no mark of his controverſity with Wimpina. 
This Martin Melrſtat bore the name of his country 
which is ſituated, in Franconia, and taught the Philo- 
ſophy of the Thomiſts at Leipſic, for the ſpace of twenty 


years, with great reputation; after which, he applieq 

himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic, and being admitteg 

Doctor in that ſcience, became ſo famous, that Frede- 

ric, Elector of Saxony, choſe him for his Phyſi- (2) Er C 

cian (2). | ria 88 

As for the reſt, Wimpina's book de Diwvinatione is fignium, in jy 

one of his principal works; but he is charged with 4% 4 Joxh, 

ſtealing it from Picus Mirandula (3). Here therefore Jh. Mad. 

is another author to be added to Thomaſius's cata- (3 Tot 

logue of Plagiaries. This tract de Divinatione was — 8 3 

printed with ſeveral others of Wimpina, at Cologn in ma. Mart 40 

the year 1531, in folio. And three tomes of the ſaid Ni, Dip. Mai. 

author were publiſhed at Francfort on the Oder, in . v 3, 

1528, de Seftis, Erroribus, ac Schiſmatis, together with * * 91 

the treatiſes de Prædeſtinatione & de Fortuna, in folio, © 
[B] He was one of Luther's antagoniſts.) He was one 

of the four Divines of Brandenburg, who, in the year 

1530, refuted the articles of faith which Luther had 


| Publiſhed, and which ſerved for a foundation to the (4) Seckenderf, 


Augſbourg Confeſſion. He was one of thoſe Divines Hiſt. Lutheran, 
whom the Catholic Princes brought to the Diet that “b. i, Pag. ig: 
year (4). They choſe the moſt able diſputants (5); 
and finding that the firſt conferences betwixt the depu- (5) 12 
ties on both ſides, did not make way for an accommo- principibus in 
dation, and ſupecting that the multitude of diſputants, Comitia pugns- 
on each ſide, kept them at a diſtance from the ways ciſſimi ex ade. 
of peace, they reduced the whole number of Divines _ _ 
to three of each fide only. Thoſe of the Romiſh party 8 
were Eccius, Wimpina, and Cochlzus (6) : whence ; 

we may conclude that Mr Konig is miſtaken in placing (6) Id. ib. pa: 
Conrad Wimpina's death in the year 1529. 


(a) He was ben WIND ECK (Jonn-Paur) Doctor of Divinity, a German by nation (a), 
and Canon of the Collegiate Church of Marchdorff, publiſhed at Cologn in the year 1603 
a book wherein he pretended to prove by forty-two demonſtrative reaſons, that the Prote- 
ſtant religion would ſoon be deſtroyed [4]. His motive for undertaking this work, 
was that a Lutheran not long before had publiſhed a book concerning the preſages of the 


in Alſace, as he 
ſays himſelf in 
the Epiſtle De- 
dicatory of the 


Prognoſticon, 


(1) De Signis 
brevi interituri 
Papatus. See. 
Windeck's Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, 


[A] He publiſhed a book wherein he pretended to prove 
 » « » » that the Proteſtant religion would ſoon be de- 
ſtrayed.) It is a book in 4to of 423 pages. The 
whole title of it runs thus: Prognofticon futuri ftatus 
Eccleſiæ, oppoſitum inſulfi cujuſdam per Suewiam Luthero- 
logi libro; ab hinc bimeſiri edito, de fignis ruituri Papa- 
tus, aliiſque ſectariorum jactabundis mendaciis. in quo 
duabus & guadraginta rationibus Apodicticis demonſtra- 
tur, Lutheranorum, Catvinianorum, aliaſque ſectas, con- 
tra Romano - Catholicam Eccleſiam longe lateque ac dire 
graſſantes, brevi eſſe perituras : illam vero flabili con- 
ſtantia permanſuram. Eiſdem totidem etiam Cauſe conti- 
nentur, cur ad unicum Ovile redire debeant ſectkarii, & 
in eodem permanere Catholici. Item Chriſtiana Delibe- 
ratio, de optimo Religionis ſtatu continendo, ſeu quibus 
remediis, a Cathalicorum provinciis ſectæ omnes arceri, 
aut ubi nidiſicarunt, funditus evelli queant. The author 
dedicated this book to Maximilian of Auſtria, Grand 
Maſter of the Teutonic Order. | 
' [B] A Lutheran, not long before-hand, had publiſhed a 
book concerning the preſages of the approaching ruin of Po- 
pery (1). ] He was not the only one that had diſperſed 

2 | 


approaching ruin of Popery [BJ. The event has ſhewn that theſe two authors were both 


equally 


the like prophecies. Windeck remembred ſeveral other 
prognoſticators. Demiratus ſum effrontem Pſcudo- Evan- 

gelicorum impudentiam : & quorum caterva multos ejuſ- 

modi fanatica, prodigioſeque vanitatis vaticinia, in vul- 

gus ſparſiſſe memineram (2). He takes notice that (2) Windeck. 
Luther often boaſted of his being the man appointed Epiſt. Dedicat f 
to deſtroy the Church of Rome, and that, according to % (*/ 3" 
Peucer, this had actually come to paſs. Per doctrinam 
Lutheri Pontificatum Romanum corruifſe (3). He adds, (3) ld. 5 5 
that there hardly paſſes a year without ſome Engliſh 5 $5 4 
N eee that ſuch a Pope ſhould die, and that Cron. 

no body ſhall ſucceed him. He does not forget the 

Calviniſts of France, who, as he ſays, hand about the 

prediction of one Peter Clement, a Huguenot, who 

was burnt at Paris forty years before, Veet gre they 

alledge an inſcription found amidſt a heap of rubbiſh. 
Calviniſtæ in Galliis . . . . ſplendide nugantur de va- 

* ticinio cujuſdam Petri Clementis Hugonotz, ante 

* XL annos Parifiis combuſti. Aiunt enim in ultima 

* obſidione Pariſienſi, cum tormentis muri quateren- 

© tur, inter rudera lapidem inventum, cui artificiosè 

«© vaticinium hoc fuerit inſculptum: Pontificem Roman. 

8 exterminandum, 


177, num, 16, ; 


(4) J 


(5) I 
tiſſim 
munc 
probo 
beſcen 
niffirr 
ſtulte 
augur 


ibid. 


(6) \ 
Prog 
27, 


(8) 1 
Neſte 
ty chi 


pugna- 
t adver- 
theri. 

f. ibid. 


nun. I. 


5. pag. 


N, 16, ; 


deck. 
Jedicats 
2 ver 9% 


ibid. ff 
he gubtes 
Chron. | 


equally mad [C]. Windeck added to his book a ſecond part wherein he propoſes to 
the Sectaries forty-two motives for their reuniting to the Church of Rome. 


563 


He ends 


with a. Chriſtian conſultation upon the means of extirpating the ſets. He adopts the 
moſt rigid principles of the enemies to Toleration, and he reaſons ſometimes ad hominem, 
that is to ſay, he alledges the Penal Laws eſtabliſhed againſt the Roman Catholics in 
ſeyeral Proteſtant ſtates, and the perſecutions which ſome of the new ſects ſuffered from 
the reſt. He does not forget the hardſhips which the fugitives of England ſuffered from (3) In the re. 


the Lutherans, as I have obſerved elſewhere (6). 


1604 a book de Theologia Furiſconſultorum, 
1610 (c). 


He publiſhed at Cologn in the year mak [7], of 


the article 


His treatiſe on the Electors was printed in wesTPHA- 
The Proteſtants made uſe of his maxims as a handle to throw the blame of 1s. 


the wars in Germany upon the Court of Vienna; but it was ſaid in anſwer to them, that () Konig. Bibl. 
this Author had done no more than followed his own private notions, and that he never Pag. 870. 


© exterminatdum, & cus Doctrinam radicitus eradican- 
dam: viciſſim verò Calviniſmum ubique recipiendum, 
« & regnaturum efſe (4). - - - The Catvinifts in France 
. . talk mightily about the prediction of one Peter 
© Clement, a Huguenot, who was burnt at Paris forty 
« years ago. For they ſay that in the laſt ſiege of Paris 
© awhile the canons played upon the walls, a ſtone was 
« found amidſ# the rubbiſh, with this prophecy arifully 
* engraved on it: That the Pope of Rome was to be 
« deſtroyed, and his doQrine utterly extirpated : on 
© the other hand, that Calviniſm was to be received, 
and to prevail in all places.“ He conclades that all 
| this proceeds from a peeviſh jealouſy, which makes 
(9 Ita deplora- people greatly expect what they vainly wiſh for (5.) 
tilimi iti ho- [C] The event has ſhewn that theſe tauo authors were 
munciones im Soth eaually mad.] The Roman Catholics and Proteſtants 
probo livore te have continued ever ſince that time to the preſent year 
deſcentes quod va- 5 ; DE ee 
niffime optant, 1704, Almoſt in the ſame condition in which they were 
ſtulte ſperant & then. I do not know what were the reaſons that 
augurantor. Id. made the Lutheran Miniſter prognoſticate the downfal 
2 of Popery: they could not be otherwiſe than falſe, 
ſince the event has belied them; but without conſult- 
ing experience I can affirm, that Windeck's reaſons 
are extreamly weak. 3 
Among other things, he grounded his predictions up- 
on the diviſions among the Proteſtants, of which he gives 
(6) Windeck, an odious deſcription, and particularly (6) he relates what 
Prognoſt. pag. happened to Hunnius, who had preached at Ratiſbon, 
27, 28. in the year 1594, with extreme warmth againſt thoſe 
who accuſed the Reformed of quarrelling among them- 
ſelves. It is a groſs calumny, faid he, for I and my 
colleagues, in the univerſity of Wittemberg, keep up 
a good harmony both among ourſelves and elſewhere. 
Scarce was he returned to his lodgings when he re- 
ceived an order from the adminiſtrator of Saxony, to 
make a ſpeedy return to Wittemberg, to the end that 
he might remedy the 'Fheological diſſenſions which 
Samuel Huber had raiſed concerning the doctrine of 
Predeſtination. This is a weak motive for preſaging 
the near ruin of the Proteſtants ; for ſince the quarrels 
which had diſturbed them from their very birth had 
not been able to prevent their arriving to ſuch a re- 
(7) See the re- markable pitch of greatneſs (7), there was no juſt 
mark [C], of Teaſon for being ſure that they would hinder them from 
the article ſupporting themſelves. Windeck ought to have been 
MORLIN, perſuaded that all their ſeas would forget their mutual 
differences, and act in concert againſt Popery, when 
their common intereſt ſhould require it. The Luthe- 
ran and Anabaptiſt, the Socinian and Quaker, the 
Epiſcopalian and Puritan, the Calvinift and Indepen- 


(4) 14, ibid. 


dant, the Arminian and Browniſt, join their forces to- 


gether as often as the queſtion turns upon ſecuring 
themſelves againſt Popiſh machinations. We have ſeen 
an example of it in England, when King James II was 
driven out of his dominions, in the year 1688. 

This prognoſticator likewiſe grounds his aſſertion 
upon the care Providence has taken that Hereſies 
ſhould be of a ſhort continuance. He gives ſeveral in- 
ſtances of this ; but how came he not to conſider that 
the Greek Church ſubſiſts ſtill, notwithſtanding it be 
ſuch a long time ſince it broke with that Church on 


which he beſtows the name of Catholic. Was he igno- 


(3) Thoſe of the Tant that Hereſies (8) anathematiſed by the firſt general 
x Aue, Eu- Councils, had preſerved a ſteady and extenſive footing 
Jeans, Kc. to the age in which he wrote? beſides that, he ſhould 
have conſidered that it had been a much eaſier thing to 
extirpate the Albigenſes, and ſuch other little ſects as 
were incloſed within the narrow bounds' of one coun- 
try, than it would be to deſtroy the Proteſtants, who 
are diſperſed in ſeveral warlike nations, and ſup- 
Ported by ſeveral Princes. It would have been a chi- 


had 


merical fancy to think of extirpating them otherwiſe 

than by an open war. Now it is folly to depend upon 

the good ſucceſs of a war (9). Fortune ſports with (9) See Berneg- 
prudence and valour, and ſhifts the victory from one gervs, in Tuba 
ſide to the other, at a time when ſuch a thing is leaſt Facis, pag. 6, 
expected (10) : it equally fruſtrates our hopes and — ſa, & 19s 
fears, it ſupplies the weak ſide with unforeſeen re- . | 
ſources ; and when theſe laſt ſee themſelves in their (10) Quondam 
turn capable to obtain the moſt compleat triumph, new etiam victis redit 
misfortunes happen to them, which revive the courage in præcordia vers 
of the enemy. This is what people felt, to their ſad Þ* | 
experience, in the war of Germany, from the year neee. 


5 dunt Danai. 
1618, to the peace of Munſter, In a word, if thoſe Wer is Trojans 


| who pretend to gueſs what the event will be of ſuch fall but in their 


or ſuch a war, are generally deceived from month #77 

to month (11), what can we think of thoſe who oy —_—_— 
flatter themſelves with the hopes that a war which is cs ee | 
not yet begun will prove the ruin of ſeveral nations? DayDEN, 
Experience ſhould have taught Windeck that he was a Virgil, /Eneid. 
raſh prognoſticator. Did not he know that the Ro- lib. i ver. 367. 
man Catholic Princes had ſuccoured the Proteſtants 

(12)? And was it poſſible for him to doubt but that, 15 Fong Fr 
conſidering the ſituation of affairs in Europe, the ſame Queſtions . 
thing would happen upon all ſuch occaſions? He had, Provincial, pag. 
in a peculiar manner, foretold the total ruin of the 151, & %. 
Heretics in the United Provinces, and promiſed that 

great exploit to the Houſe of Auſtria. Auſtria pro- (12) — the 
pago, acerrima Catholicz fidei propugnatrix, ſeſe , LR), of _ 


: ; : the article ELI- 
* ceu murum opponit pro Domo Dei, ad profligan- ZABETH ; the 


dos immanes ejus hoftes, Turcas & Hzreticos ; remark [PI, 


adeò ut ſpes certa nos foveat, faventi potenti Nu- of the article 
mine, Heroicis veſiris facinoribus utroſque tandem 8 wad * 
* ac præſertim infelices ſectarios in Belgio radicitus [R], ET - 
evulſum iti. Quod hoc Opuſculo, proxima ſœtura ticle HE N- 
apud me nato, evincere conor (13) .- - De Houſe of RX II. 

* Auſtria, the zealous defender of the Catholic faith, : 

* ſtands faſt, like a bulwark, for the Houſe of GOD (13) . 
againſt it's fierce enemies the Turks and Heretics : which 2 2 7 9 
* gives us ſure ground to hope, that by your heroic exploits ver.. 
and the powerful alſiſtance of the Deity, both theſe, | 
« particularly the unhappy ſectaries in Holland, ſhall be 

« utterly extirpated; as I endeavour to prove in the ſe- 

* cond edition of this treatiſe” Ignorant fool that 

he was, did he not know that France protected the (14) Theſe are 
Dutch. Had he ſeen into futurity, he muſt have e werd, of a 
known that this crown would continue to be the chief 7% *7**ane 


Profeſſor at Hall 


inſtrument of their riſe, and a very powerful obſtacle to in Saxony: Cer- 


the Houſe of Auſtria ; and that the Houſe of Auſtria, te niſi imperator 


in her turn, would become their ſtrongeſt bulwark, noſter atque Hiſ- 
and ſave them from the ruin which ſhould threaten Nd _ (ene 
them from France. It is certain that the Houſe of 13 EN 
Auſtria was one of the principal cauſes of their pre- Gallorum jugo 
ſervation in the war of 1672 (14); for France did not gemeret priſti- 
abandon her conqueſts till ſuch time as the Emperor dam fruffra re- 
and Spain declared war againſt her in favour of that ugg e e 
Republic. Spain flood in the breach to cover the . x; 5 "ROM 
Dutch, and choſe to become the ſeat of the war, in bat unleſs the 
order to eaſe them of it; and beſides, it was Spain Z*perer and the 
that paid the coſt. The United Provinces recovered 2 . r 
all that had been taken from them; but Spain loſt RR 3 
7 N ; y 100 
Franche-Compte, and ſeveral towns in the Low- (ia ibe year 
Countries. | | | + 1672) Holland 
It would be eaſy to ſhew the invalidity of ail the 2 been long ago 
other reaſons of this prognoſticator. He could not have 5 fo he 
2 Yoke, and 
found ſo many as forty-two if he had not divided one „gb baue 
and the ſame into ſeveral branches, and if, to multiply 2% ed for her 


his numbers, he had not turned the ſame common- antient liberty in 


place into ſeveral ſhapes, in order to preſent it in 2 Fran- 
different views. It is proper to obſerve, that he has 5% g. 7 ee 


grounded ſeveral of them upon falſe facts, or upon War. & Gent. 


facts which he proves very ill. fag. 623. 


[D] The 
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64 WITTICHIUS. WOUWER. 


had any place in the Emperor's councils [D]. 5 
| | | Ren 
| | | E Ot | 10 HIT | Witte, 
| [D] The Proteſtant made uſe of bis woe as lt was replied that Windeck and Scioppius were mon? 
handle . . . . but it vas ſaid in anſwer-to them that, private men, whoſe opinions and writings were of no =_y 
k Kc... . . ] The author of the Cancellaria Bavarico- authority, Duos neſcio cujus Martii Spiritus. | 2 
8 Anhaltina (15) had maintained that the Proteſtant in the printed book from pag. 2. as far as (17) Quid (17) Appergts phorur 
mark [C], of league had not hitherto been able to alledge any parti- enim excluſ. ; | Cancellariy 
the article KEL- cular whereby it could appear that the Roman Catho- The Proteſtant author replied, that the Roman Ca. Pg. 2. 
LER. lics had formed deſigns againſt the States which ad- tholics alledged the very fragments of letters to convict 
hered to the confeſſion of Augſbourg. He was anſwered, the Proteſtants, and that there was much more reaſon 
that the project formed againſt all the Proteſtants in for reproaching them with the books of Windeck, (18) See R 
(6) Pleſſius, in general, was ſufficiently diſcovered by Paul Windeck's who had an ecclefiaſtical poſt, and with thoſe of Sci- fi nk 8 
Neſponſ. ad præ- k. Quis in Proteſtantes omnes Generalis . . . . . . oppius, who was Counſellor to his Imperial Ma- ad Fab. ” wal (1) 7 
cipha Capita C2 In the printed book from Cancellar. Anbault. Appendix, jeſty (18). : nianum, pay, 1 
Anhaltinz, init, pag. 1. as far as (16) U excluſ. | 12, 13. „ 


$1, $: 


WIT TICHIUS (Cnr1sToPHrs) Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, - made 
himſelf famous among other things by introducing the Carteſian Philoſophy into the 
ſchools of Divinity. He was born in Sileſia on the ſeventh of October 1625. His 
father, who had been originally a Lutheran, turned Calviniſt at the Duke of Brieg's 
Court, and was Miniſter there in quality of V ice-Superintendant of the whole country of 

Brieg. His ſon, of whom we ſpeak here, was ſent to ſtudy the Civil-Law at Bremen 
in the year 1642; but he ſoon quitted that ſtudy and applied himſelf to Divinity in which 
he made great progreſs, as well at Bremen as at Groningen, and Leyden, The firſt 
poſt he enjoyed in the univerſities was given him in the year 1651, He was made 
Mathematical Profeſſor in ordinary at Herborn in the county of Naſſaw, with leave to 
give private lectures to ſtudents of Divinity. He found that poſt ſo little to his liking, that 
he ſoon quitted it, and went to teach in the college of Duiſburgh in the Duchy of Cleves, 
where he likewiſe diſcharged the office of Miniſter from the year 1653. As that college 

was erected into an univerſity in the year 1655, Wittichius received there the degree 
of Doctor in Philoſophy and Divinity, and went from thence to Nimeguen to be Profeſſor 
of Divinity, in which poſt he continued ſixteen years. The books which he had 
| Publiſhed, and which turned in a manner all upon ſubjects that were partly Theological 
and partly Philoſophical in the Carteſian way, procured him a great number of opponents : 
but that only ſerved to make him the better known ; ſo that he was judged worthy to 
teach Divinity at Leyden, the principal univerſity of the United Provinces in the Low- 
Countries. He entered upon that office in the month of November 1671, and continued 

| in it to his death, having a very numerous auditory, to which not only the clearneſs of 
=. his ideas contributed, but likewiſe his attachment to the doctrine of Des Cartes and 
| Cocceius, which is indeed the leaſt in favour with the great and powerful in Holland, 
but is moſt to the reliſh of young people, and of thoſe who ſet up for men of wit. Wit- 

tichius died the ninteenth of May 1687. His principal books are theſe, Conſenſus veritatis 

in Scriptura divina & infallibili revelatæ cum veritate philoſophica d Carteſio detecta. Theologia 

0% Gronovius, Pacifica. Exercitaliones Theologice, Cauſa Spiritus Sancti. Commentarius in Epiſtolam ad 

in Orat. funebr. Romanos. After his death, his brother, an advocate at Aix la Chapelle, publiſhed the 


Au Witt Anti- Spinoza, and ſome notes upon the meditations of Mr Des Cartes (a). 
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. WOUW ER (Join pr) one of the learned men of the XVIth century, and MW 
1 8 author of ſome books [A], was of Hamburgh, and the fon of a Refugee in Germany on 1 

(a) See the re- account of Religion (a). He was born on the tenth of March 1574, and having gone 3 


through his Claſſical ſtudies in his native country, he was ſent to Leyden in 1392, where 'I 975 


he ſpent five years in an intimate familiarity with the moſt learned men, and even with 1 
the great Scaliger. From thence he went to France where he acquired the friendſhip of dull 
Claudius Puteanus, Francis Pithæus, and ſeveral other great men. He afterwards ſpent | ere 
two years in Italy, and received a great many civilities there from ſome Prelates and = 
ſome Cardinals. He had even acceſs to the Pope, who ſhewed great affection to him, 

and offered him a very honourable penſion. Being returned to Germany, he accepted 

the poſt of Counſellor to the Count of Eaſt-Frieſland, and was his envoy at the Hague 
in the treaty for the Pacification of Embden, as he was afterwards at the court of John 

Adolphus, Duke of Holſtein. That Duke was ſo pleaſed with him at the firſt con- 

verſation, that he obliged him to bind himſelf by an oath, to engage in his ſervice. 

He was firſt honoured with the place of his counſellor, and then advanced to the 

b government of Gottorp. But after he had continued three years in that office, he fell 

1 | into a diſeaſe which waſted him by ſlow degrees, and of which he died on the thirtieth 

1 | of March 1612, to the extreme regret of his maſter, who cauſed him to be pompouſly 


interred 


4 | mark [C]. 


[4] Author of ſeme books.) He publiſhed, with notes, and Apuleius ; beſides ſeveral notes on Tertullian, a 
the works of Sidonius Apollinaris, Petronius, Firmi- treatiſe de Pohmathia, a diſſertation de cognitione vele- 
cus de errore profanarum Religionum, Minutius Felix, rum novi orbis. Dies &fliva ſeu de Umbra. A panegyric 

2 © 


But hiw can this 


i (6) See concern- 


Hiſtory of the 


(b) Taken from 
Henningus 
Witte, in Me- 


W OU 


W ER. 


interred in the great church at Sleſwic (5), He held an epiſtolary correſpondence with 
the moſt learned men of Holland, and of ſeveral other countries 


[BJ. He neither 


ria Woweria- wanted learning, nor other good qualifications; but we are told that his faults were not 
m 


na, pag. 79» 


. of the Me- 
WA Philoſo* 


phorum. 


on Chriſtian IV, King of Denmark. We have alſo 


two centuries of his Latin letters, and a Syntagma 


(1) Taken from 
Henningus 
Witte, Memor» 
Philoſoph. Pag · 
$1, 82. 


6 


(2) Morhofius, 
olyhiſt, lib, i, 
cap. xxiv, fag. 
304. He ſays 
that edition æuas 
publiſhed at Ham 
burgb, in 1608. 


be reconciled ⁊vitb 
evbat My Witte 
ays ubi ſupra, 
_ $2, that 
Elmenborſt Pub- 
liſhed that Syn- 


6 
4 
« 
2 
6 
« 
6 
6 
6 
* 
4 
L 
o 
6 
6 
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learned men. . 
pears by the collection of his letters printed with his 
Syntagma de Græca & Latina Bibliorum Interpreta- 
tione. 


ae Græca & Latina Bibliorum Interpretatione (1). 


LB] He held an epiſtolary correſpondence with the moſt 
. . « of ſeveral. . . . countries.] This ap- 


See Mr Morhof's opinion of them. Variæ 
hie inſtitutæ ſunt de multis rebus literariis conſulta- 
tiones & judicia: nam multa, quæ agitabantur illo 
tempore inter viros literatos, his in epiſtolis recen- 


ſentur. Scriptz illæ ſunt ad illuſtres ejus temporis 


viros, Scaligerum, Meurſium, Heinſium, Gruterum, 
Scriverium & plures alios, cum quibus non niſi eru- 
dita tractari poterant. Epiſtolas ejus multas ineditas 
ſervat illuſtris Gudius, latitant & aliquæ inter MSta 
Bibliothecæ Hamburgenſis (2). - - - Several literary 
conſultations and decifions are found here ; for many of 
the diſputes which then employed the learned, are men- 
tioned in theſe letters. They are written to the famous 
men of that age, Scaliger, Meurfius, Heinſius, Grute- 


rus, Scriverius, and ſeveral others, with whom he 


could only correſpond upon learned ſubjects. Many of 


his letters remain unpubliſhed in the hands of the famous 
Gudius, and ſome of them lie concealed amongſt the 
the manuſcripts of the Hamburgh library. 

[C] Being born a Proteſtant he embraced the Romiſh 


religion in Italy.) Nicholas Wouwer, his father, a per- 


tagma, inthe year ſon deſcended from an antient and noble family (3), 


1618, 


left his country on account of the perſecution of the 


(3) Illuftri Baro- Proteſtants there, and ſettled at Humburgh : a mani- 
} 


num Rirpe ori- 


undus. Id. ibid. 


feſt proof that the perſon who is the ſubject of this 
article was born a Proteſtant. Baudius s letters inform us 


cop, in Pag. 7. that he changed his religion. IIlud pro certo habe- 


(4) Baudius, 
Epiſt. Ixix, cen- 
turiæ i, pag, m. 


101. It is dated 


the 18th of Fe- 
bruary 1603. 


c 


(5) Page $75, 


ing this man, the 


tur, eum Romæ publicitus religionem abjuraſſe, nullo 
metu qui in virum conſtantem cadere poſſit, ſed con- 
temptu & inſcitia pietatis, vel (quod his potentius 
eſt apud mentes przcipiti ambitione afflatas) ſpe con- 
ſequendæ alicujus opimæ largitionis. Sed, ut audio, 
eſca elapſa eſt, ſolum hamum retinuit (4). - - 1 is 
believed, for certain, that he publickly abjured his re- 
ligion at Rome, not from any motive of fear that could 
work upon a reſolute man, but from a contempt and ig- 
norance of piety, or (which has flill a greater influence 
upon minds that are hurried away by ambition ) from 
the hopes of obtaining ſome large reward. But, as far 
as 1 hear, the bait ſlipt off and he retained nothing but 
the hook.” In the ſecond tome of the Faſciculus Re- 


reum expetendarum & fugiendarum (5), there 1s a letter 
from one Francis Broccard (6), in which our John 
Wouwer (7) is ranked amongſt the learned men who 
| Edift of Nantes, having apoſtatized, favoured the deſigns of the Inquiſi- 
97 b bag. 374, tion at Rome. 


But read the letter which he wrote to 


Baudius, and you will there find him denying this 


(7) He is there 


abjuration of his religion; and only owning that he 


called wwrong Jo- diſliked ſeveral things in the Reformation of Luther 


hannes Wou- 
renius Ambur= « 
c 
5 


c 


« 
(8) Joh. Wou- 
wer, Epiſtola ad 6 
udium, pag. p 

io. It is the 
xd, of the - 
rſt century of w 
Baudigiy laters, ( 
9 


* 


o 


o 


„ 


and Calvin. 


Non ego profecto eos, qui religionem 
reformandam ſuſceperunt, multa, quæ fortaſſe diſ- 
ſuenda erant, pio ſed improvido zelo tota reſcidiſſe, 
hoc me ſerio improbare aperte fateor: neque illa 
ſententia heri aut hodie mihi nata, ſed ex illo tem- 
pore quo aliquem veri guſtum ſenſus communis mi- 
hi ſuggeſſit, hoc ſi omnes in me improbant, ne iraſ- 
cor quidem. Mihi vero ita ſentire liberum erit, & 
oſtendere ſuam cuique ſponſam eſſe pulchram (8). - - 
1 do not, indeed, dem, that thoſe who undertook the 
Reformation of religion, did, with a pious but unwary 
zeal, cut off at once many things which, perbaps, it 
would have been much better to hade unript by degrees. 
This, I freely oaun, aua a method which I ſeriouſly diſ- 
approved of : neither did 1conceive this opinion to day or 
Jeſterday, but ever fince common ſenſe taught me to have 
the leaft reliſh for truth. If all the world ſhould cenſure 
me for this, it will not offend me. But 1 ſhall flill be 
at liberty to think ſo, and to ſhew that every one reckons 
his own bride the handfomeſt.” | 

LD] He is ranked amongſt the Plagiaries.] The learned 


—— 81 having told us that ſince Caſaubon could 


leſs than his virtues (c). Being born a Proteſtant he embraced the Romiſh religion 
in Italy [C]; or at leaſt it was reported fo. 


He is ranked amongſt the Plagiaries [D]. 


He was too fond of flattery, as appears by his ceſtamentary legacy to thoſe who ſhould 
| write 


not finiſh his book of the ſtudies of the Antients, 
he would one day treat of that ſubject himſelf if be 
had leiſure, adds that Wouwer interfered with Caſau- 
bon, without publiſhing any thing but what he had 
taken from that Critic. It is ſuppoſed that Wouwer 
appropriated this rich treaſure to himſelf when he 
was at Montpellier with Caſaubon. De 1/aaco Caſau- 
bono loquor, in cujus meſſem falcem injectit Foannes 
Mouer vir certe ingenii non vulgaris, ſed qui opus imper- 


fectum reliquit, quamvis omne quod edidit a Caſaubono 


The 


habuerit, dum una cum eo agebat Monſpelii (9). 


book out of which I cite theſe words was printed at 


Toulouſe, in the year 1615; that of Wouwer which 
Mauſſac means, is intituled, de Polymathia Tractatio, 
and was printed in 1603 (10). Several reports, to the 
diſadvantage of Wouwer, had been ſpread about before 
Mauſſac publiſhed this accuſation. Wouwer proteſted his 
innocence, in a letter which he wrote in the year 1605 
(11). And Baudius, to whom it was addreſſed, writ to 
him in anſwer, that thoſe rumors were vaniſhed, and 
that he ought not to aſcribe their riſe to Caſaubon. 
Refrixit jam ſermo leviſſimorum hominum, qui Polyma- 
thiam tuam Plagii ſuſpicione infamabant. Caſaubonus vir 
melior & candidior eft, quam ut hujus culpæ inſimulan- 
dus eſſe videatur (12). He ſent him beſides a fragment 
of a letter of Caſaubon, by which it appears, that 
without ever complaining of any theft, that learned 
Critic very much commended Wouwer's book. See 
alſo what Baudius wrote to the brothers Puteani the 
ſame year (13) ; but above all ſee Thomaſius's Preface 
to the new edition of the treatiſe de Polymathia, which 
{trenuouſly refutes Mr Mauſſac. Mr Morhof mentiors 
this particular, and cites Schoockius, who ſays that 
this reproach of Mauſſac proceeded from envy, and 
that Voſſius was guilty of ftealing from Wouwer. 
Ex invidia profectum hoc Mauſſaci judicium Martinus 
Schockius Confutatione Fab. Hamel. p. 2. c. 4. exiſtimat. 
Ex ipſo autem Wouwerio multa cepiſſe, ſuppreſſo ejus no- 
mine, Voſſium etiam Schockius loco laudato, & Joannes 
Jonſſius, lib. 1. deſcrip. Hiſt. Phil. c. 10. p. 49. teflatur 
(14). Scaliger affirmed the ſame thing in converſation 
which Mauſlac did in print (15). He generally called 
Wouwer a great Plagiary, and retailer of traſh. Notwith- 
ſtanding this he highly compliments him in his letters(16), 

Lindenbroch was enraged againſt him. He accuſes 
him of a thouſand plagiariſms, particularly in his 
little book de Umbra (17). He tells us, that Wouwer 
finding that tract among Gulielmius's papers, only al- 
tered the form of it, and interwove ſome Latin verſes 
which were made by another hand. Lindenbrogium 
* neſcio quomodo 1s ſemper infenſum habuit : ſuper- 
* ſunt enim Lindenbrogi tum in Bibliotheca Ham- 
* burgenſi, tum in Gudiana, Epiſtole, quibus illi 
* acerbe inſultat. Vocat illum hominem cum latrante 
nomine (a baubando). Multa in illo plagia notat, 
ac in aliqua epiſtola hæc de illo habet, ejus de Um- 
bra Tractatum inter plagia recenſens: Qzem nowiſſi- 
me edidit librum tenebricoſum umbratilis ille, inter 
doctiſſimi optimique viri F ani Gulielmi ſchedas repertum 
ajunt : in quo id tamen preflitit, quod aliam illi veſlem 
induit, & ſuo more turpavit. Nam & carmina, que 
paſſim intermixta, non adulteri hujus fuerunt, fed Scho- 
le Schlefwicenſis Rectoris, viri eruditi & probi, qui 
etiam nunc vivit, & id aperte fatetur. Epiſtola hæc 
ſcripta eſt Hamburgi an. 1613. Gravis hæc in illum 
virum injuria eſt, & neſcio quid acerbitatis ſapit. In 
aliis epiſtolis paſſim in eum invehitur, ac plura ejus 
plagia notat (18). - - Lindenbroch was, I know 
nat for what reaſon, always an enemy to Mouaber: for 
there are extant, both in the library of Hamburgh, 
and that of Gudius, ſome letters written by Linden- 
broch, in which he bitterly inſults him. He calls him 
the man with the barking name (Waower). He takes 
notice of many of his plagiariſms, and in one of his let- 
ters writes thus of him, reckoning his book de Umbra 
among plagiary pieces. It is reported that the book 
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Tenebris, which that cloudy author has lately 
* was found among the papers of the learn- 
7 F 


ed 


665 


(e) See the te- 


(9) Philippus 

Jacobus Mauſ- 
facus, Notis in 
Plutarchum de 


Fluviis, p. 149. 


(10) The edition 
1 make uſe of is 
of that 3 
Bibliopolio Fro- 
beniano. Tho- 
maſius de Plagio 
Literario, p. 261, 
mentions only that 
of Hamburgh 
1604. 


(11) The viith 
of the ſecond 
century of Bau- 
dius's Letters, in 
the Leyden edi- 
tion, 1650. 


(12) Baudius, 
Epiſt. ix, Centur. 
11, pag. 165. 


(13) Monui vos 
jampridem diſſi- 
patum fuiſſe ru- 
morem de Wou- 
werio noſtro qua- 
ſi plagio dome - 
{tico ſublegerit 
potiſſimam par- 
tem ſuæ Poly ma- 
thiæ. Baudius, 
Epiſt. iii, Cent. 
* Page 155. 


(14) Morhofivs, 
Poly h. 66, 1, cap. 
1, Page 7. 


(15) See the 
Scaligerana, at 
the word Mou- 
Werlus, 


(16) See Scali- 
ger's Letters, 
particularly that 
which I have 
mentioned above, 
citation (1), of 
the article EI. 
MENHORST. 


(17) It is inti- 
tuled Dies æſti- 
va, five de Um- 
bra Paegnion. 
It Twas printed 
in 1610, My 
edition is that 6 
Oxford 1636, 

in lamo. 


(18) Morhof. 
ubi ſupra, cap, 
xx1v, p. 304, 


er with 
another | 
| WP. i | 3 (24) See 
ed and excellent Janus Gulielmus ; and that the pre- perial Majefty's Counſellors. But I have a very certain les, ut 
* tended author did no more than alter the form of * proof for believing, that it was not ſo: for whereas 
it, and ſpoil it after his own faſhion. The verſes, * after his return he wrote two or three letters ts Scaliger, (25) Or? 
* which are interſperſed in it every where, are not the Scriverius, and Francis Douſa, in which he makes Vandan 
© compolure of this Plagiary, but of the rector of the © very honourable mention of me, he does at the ſame time y—_— 
* ſchool of Sleſwic, a man of learning and probity, * moſt piteouſſy complain of his own ill fortune, and takes 4 Bi 
who is ſtill living, and publickly owns them. This * no notice at all of that proud title, which certainly a pag. 587 
letter is dated at Hamburgh, in the year 1613: It is * man of his vanity and oſtentation would never have 
« highly injurious to him, and betrays very much rancour omitted, unleſs you can ſuppoſe that he acted in a man- 
© againſt him. In the reſt of his letters, he every avbere ner that was quite contrary to his natural diſpoſition. 
* inveighs againſt him, and points out many of his pla- Newertheleſs the edge of my reſentment is taken off, fince 
« piariſms.” * 1 have found by ſeveral manifeft proofs, that in de- 
[LE] He was too fond of flattery, as appears by his .. . © trading from the reputation of his friends and from their 
legacy, &C. . . .] This teſtamentary promiſe took * due praiſes he is not ſo much influenced by the defire of 
effect; for in hopes of the promiſed ſum ſeveral Pane- *© hurting them as by the wanity of extolling himſelf. 
gyriſts ſtarted up, who extolled Wouwer above the Setting that vice aſide, wwe muſt own he has many 
ſkies. But if we had his life written by Lindenbroch, * qualities and endowments which ſet him above the 
we ſhould find a great many particulars different from * wukgar, and give him a title to the friendſhip of great 
their relations. Felicior & aliis Eruditis, & iplo * and learned men.” (26) 70 
Principe ſuo, Johan. Adolpho, nullos, uti ſupra F [F] Of the little ſincerity to be met with in the com- * 
4 oh | bt * monuimus, Encomiaſtas Poſthumos nacto, fuit Jh. pliments uſually made to authors.] Wouwer publiſhed a ubi ſopr 
5 Pas. 19% Moaverius, Miniſter Aulæ Gottorp. Primarius. Bio- panegyric on Chriſtian IV King of Denmark in CU 
« graphias enim, & Sermones Panegyricos, memoriæ the year 1603. Baudius writing to the author loads ſupra, 5 
« 11lins ſacros, publicarunt Gev. Elmenhorſtius, Ad. him with praiſes, but in a letter to another he ſpeaks See alſo 
Olearius, Nic. Johann. Cruſius, aliique complures, of this work as of a preformance full of faults. What = he 
he potius Nummi dolgſi (Premii ſc. LX. Joachimi- follows will prove the truth of theſe two particulars : rs 
* corum, quod cuilibet, Laudationem ſibi poſthumam In Dominici Baudii c aorporarns Epiſtola ad Wo- (28) I 
* ſcripturo, in Tabulis ultimz Voluntatis Wowerius werium I Hau parem obſerves t Acv3epocopiay. Illic Ii, of 
« deſtinavit,) ipſis afu/gente invitati, quam ſincero in enim non tantum Generoſos Wouverii impetus, & century 
4 « virum Virtutibus pariter atque Vitus magnum ducti * ardua felicis Ingenii tentamenta, laudem apud Do- 
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write a panegyric on him, after his death [E]. The letters which Baudius wrote 


to him, are an inſtance of the little ſincerity to be met with in the compliments 


J Promiſit eam 
A. 1613. in 
Epiſt. quadam 
MSta, cujus 


xapiryg allerva- 
bat. Conf. Mor- 


| hofii, Polybiſt. 
lib. i, cap. xxtv, 


Pag. 304. 
(10) Joh. Mol- 


lerus, Iſagoge ad 


Hiſtoriam Cher- 


ſoneſi Cimbricæ, 


Part. 11, Pag. 
209, 210. 


uſually made to authors [F J. Some writers confound our John Wouw 


affectu. Alio haud dubie fine, ut Animo ic. ſuo, in 
* Wouwerium ob ſtudiorum Æmulationem iniquiori, 
© morem gereret, Vitz illius Hiſtoriam | ſcribere in 
* Animo habuit Frid. Lindebrogius, Civis ipſius, 


quo rigidiorem Vitiorum ejus Cenſorem hactenus 


« fortunate than other learned men, and even than his 


* own Prince John Adolphus who, as we ſaid before, 


© had no encomiums written upon him after his death. But 


© to Wourwer's memory, deſcriptions of his life, and Pane- 
« oyrical diſcourſes avere dedicated and publiſhed by 
« Elmenhorſt, Olearius, Crufius, and ſeveral others. Theſe 


© authors abere rather prevailed upon by the bewitching 


«* temptation of money, ( for Wourwer in his laſt will, had 
ordered a reward of fixty Foachims to any one that 


* ſhould write an encomium upon him after his death ) 


* than moved with à fincere regard to the man himfelf, 


auh was equally remarkable for his wirtues and wices. 


Hos, Amorem apud Honeſtos, admirationem apud 
« peritos Rerum Afliimatores, cenſet mereri, ſed Iro- 
* nice etiam eundem laudat, quod, wividarum 
EE Ereftarum mentium exemplo, Eloquentiam ſuam 


f obſervavi neminem 19). - - - Jobn Wouwer, * circumſcribat, ſed, Artium repagula fidenter per- 
22 _ prime Minifler of the Court of Gottorp, was more * rumpens, libero curſu feratur. In Epiſtola contra 


ad Corn. Mylium Scaligero à n, majori, 
quam ille, 7-2ppeoia, quid in Oratione hac deſideret, 


rico ſublime & floridum fimul genus dicendi. Laudan- 
dus ob generoſum conatum, erſi interdum langueſcit, & 
pellucet nimis AEmulatio Antiquorum. Multa fant, 
gue non Ignavo Lectori placere poſſunt. Si currum 
interdum non bene moderatur, magnis tamen excidit 
aufis. Generofiores Animi, dum vitant humum, ſpe 
nubes & inania captant. Aitas & poſteræ cure, 
limabunt, & depaſcent luxuriem agnatam melioribus 


in Panegyrico Preceptiunculis Magiftellorum non 


ſignificat : Aﬀetavit Wowerius, inquit, in Panegy- 


Ingeniis (23). - - - - Dominic Baudius, in his letter to (23) Joh. Mol 
Mouauer, does not uſe the ſame freedom of ſpeech 5 for leius, ubi ſupra 
there he not only allows that Wouver's noble flights, ©” 3 
and the courageous attempts of his happy genius de- 3 74 f Faw 
ſerves the praiſe of the learned, the eſteem of honeſt gius's Letters, 

men, and the admiration of the judicious, but he dies rot age 


likewiſe ironically commends him, for that after the with mite, 


* Lindenbrach, his countryman, and the moſt rigid cenſor of 
his vices that I have ſeen, intended to write his life. 
But certainly it was with a quite different view, vix. 
that he might gratify his own humour, for he was 
* ſomewhat prejudiced againſt Vonwer on account of a © 
* mutual emulation in their fludies.” The author from 
whom I have borrowed thele words, obſerves elſewhere 
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(20) Satis alias 
arrogans & - 


piRuTIACY 0G | 
Id. ibid. Part. 1, 


Page 188. 


(21) Wourver, 
in a letter of a 
later date wwrit- 
ten to Baudius 
affirms the truth 
of it: Me Con- 
filiarium Cæſaris 
elettum vera fa- 
ma fuit. See 
Baudius's Let- 
ters, num. Ixxxit 
Cent, 1, 


(22) Baudius, 

Epiſt. Ixix, Cent. 
i, pag. m. 100, 
101, this letter is 
dated on the 18th 


of February 1603. 


that Wouwer was a little vain, and frequently talked 


of himſelf (20). Baudius alſo obſerved a great pre- 
ſumption in him. Read the following lines: De 
* Wouwerio eadem ad nos fama pervenit, eum id 


ludibria judiciorum) cooptatum in collegium Sena- 
gumento perſuadeor rem ita ſe non habere (21), 


gerum, ad Scriverium, ad Franciſcum Douſam etiam, 
cum perhonorifica noſtri mentione, tamen ubique 
miſerabiliter inſectatur fortunæ ſuz malignitatem, 
nec homo ſui oſtentator magnificus, quidquam de 
ſuperbo illo titulo adjicit, quem proculdubio non 


cere vellet. Detepuit jam mucro iracundiz noſtræ 
adverſus eum, quod ex pluribus indiciis apparet eum 
non tam nocendi animo, quam ſui extollendi vani- 
tate ſolitum detrahere famæ & meritis laudibus ami- 
corum. Dempto certe hoc vitio, multa habet in- 
genii naturæque dona, quibus ſupra vulgus ſapit, & 
illuſtrium virorum amicitiam meretur (22). - - - - - - 
* The ſame report concerning Mouaber reached me, vix. 
that on account of his being ſo much admired for his 
* learning, (behold, and laugh at the ridiculous judgments 
* of men) he was at ſuch an age, made one of his Im- 
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ætatis hominem admiratione doctrinæ (vide & ride 
torum ſacræ Cæſareæ Majeſtatis, ſed certiſſimo ar- 


quod cum A reditu ſuo bis terve ſcripſerit ad Scali- 


fuit omiſſurus, niſi prorſus ab ingenio deſciſ- 


example of lively and daring minds he ſcorns to cir- 
cumſeribe his eloquence in panegyrics by the narrow 


the barriers of art roams at large. On the contrary, 

in his letter to Cornelius Mylius, he is of the ſame opi- 
nion with Scaliger, and, avith more freedom than he, 
declares what he thinks faulty in that oration, Wou- 
wer, /ays he, in his panegyric, affected both the 
ſublime and the florid ſtile. He is to be commended 
for his noble attempt, tho' ſome times he flags, and 
diſcovers an affected imitation of the Antients. There 
are many things in it which may pleaſe an attentive 
reader. If ſometimes he does not govern his cha- 
riot well, it muſt nevertheleſs be owned that he 
fails in a bold undertaking. Generous minds, while 


the clouds, and run into bombaſt. But age and 
new application will poliſh and corre& the luxu- 
riancy that is peculiar to the beſt genius's.“ Wou- 
wer himſelf knew the defects of his performance, and 
made a great many excuſes on account of the hurry he 
wrote it in, and defired that the world would not 
judge of his ability by this eſſay. Obſerve, that this 
panegyric was compoſed on occaſion of the homage 
which the city of Hamburgh paid to his Daniſh Maje- 
ſy ; but as ſomething had eſcaped the author's pen 
which might redound to the prejudice of the liberties 


of 
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rules of little maſters, but boldly breaking through 


they avoid being low and mean, are often loſt in 


. Ep, 
90, 


0.66, 


1. Mol- 
bi ſupra, 
pap. 
3. Hi 
f Bau- 
eters, 
agree 
dc. 


12 „ ubi ſupra» 


one of the remarks [G]. 


of that city. The Senate prohibited the ſale of it, 
dee Mol- till the firſt pages were corrected (24). 

[] Some awriters confound our Fohn Wouwer with 
another of the ſame name . . . , of whom I ſhall ſpeak 

\ Or rather in @ remark. | This other Joun Wouwek (25) was 
po Wou- born in the year 1576, at Antwerp, where he began 
were, according his ſtudies under the Jeſuits, and afterwards went to 
ro Valerius An T ouvain, and lived with Lipſius, who had ſuch an af- 
areas, Bibl. Belge fection and high eſteem for him, that he appointed him 
page 557. one of the executors of his laſt will, and recommended 
the care of his manuſcripts to him alone. This 


( 


Wouwer having ſpent three years in travelling into 


France, Spain, and Italy, was no ſooner returned but he 
was promoted to the dignity of a Counſellor in his own 
country, and aftewards became a member of the Council 
of Finances and the Council of War. The Infanta Iſabel- 
la Clara Eugenia deputed him to Philip IV, King of 
Spain, who dignified him with the honour of knight- 
hood. He publiſhed ſome books, and died on the 
twenty-third of September 1635. The world expected 
(26) Taken from from him the publication of two hundred letters, writ- 
Valerius Andreas, ten to Lipſius (26). Father Schottus confounds this 
ubi ſupras Wouwer with that of Hamburgh, as Mr Morhof ob- 
. ſerves. * Duo monenda nobis ſunt, ſaith he (27), in 


hay ” quibus erratum A viris doctis eſt. Primum eſt, quod 


der al Colomies duo confundantur ejus nominis, Antwerpianus & 


cap, ii, Kn · Hamburgenſis Polymathiz Autor. Andreas Schottus 
Liter, * hunc Belgam facit in atis ad Proverbia Græca p. 68. 


6% Ir i the « ſed falſo. Lipſius in Epiſtola 8 Kal. Novembr. 1599. 
2 73 


, of the furſt © ad Antwerpianum illum ſcripta (28), utrumque 


century ad Belgas, © Probe diſtinguit : Jauus Wouwerius, inquit, cogne- 


WOUWER 850 


another of the ſame name, who ſtudied under Lipfius, of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak in 


(4 
6 


minis tuus, fi non Gentilis, quam bona tecum de- 
ratio Optimum par, nec vel Dii dederint magis ex 


© uſu aut voto, Modeſtiam & probitatem in eo adoleſcente 


* ſemper amavi, & ut vidi primum ( Hamburgi id fuit, 


ante annos novem) una laudatum illam indolem iwi. 


* Viwat, creſcat, & lampada d nobis in hoc curſu jam 
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fis accipiat : me libenter & judicia tradente. - - - - 
We are to obſerve two things here, concerning which 


learned men have been in a miſtake. The firft is, that 
two of the ſame name are confounded, wiz. the Wouaver 
of Antwerp, and the Wouwer of Hambirgh, aulo was the 
author of the Polymathia. Andrew Scotus calls the latter 
Dutchman, in his notes on the Greek proverbs, but he is 
wrong. Lipfius, in his letter to the Wonwer of Ant- 
werp, dated the 25th of October 1599, diſtinguiſhes 
them very well. Your nameſake, John Wouwer, 


Jays he, if he is not your countryman, yet how well 


may he be confederated with you! An excellent 

couple, than which it is impoſſible to wiſh for a better (29) Konig, 

or more uſeful. For my own part, I was always in Bibl. vet. & no. 
love with the modeſty and virtue of that young man, P. 875. 
and the firſt time that I ſaw him, (which was at 7 Pas. af 
Hamburgh nine years ago) I could not help launch- (30 the 2 * 
ing forth in praiſe of his genius. Let him live and means, is Athe- 
proſper, and take our places, and relieve us who are næ Belgicæ. 
already worn out in this career. As for me, I ſur- 

render very willingly.” Konig (29) is guilty of the (37) Johannes 


ſame miſtake, for when he is ſpeaking of our Wou- — 


wer, he cites Swertius (30), who mentions only the 
other. 


Scriptoribus Ho- 
monymis, pag. 


Mr Mollerus hath collected ſeveral miſtakes 733, © /c7. 


on this head (31). 
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a | libenter 
ENOCRATES, one of the moſt illuſtrious Philoſophers of Antient | tum bibed 


Greece, was born at Chalcedon (a), and very early placed himſelf under the 3 


direction of Plato, to whom he always gave great proofs of his reſpect and . 
fidelity [A]. He ſtudied under this great maſter, at the ſame time with 


(2) Diog. Laert. 


"vl 6 ” lib, to, Hum. Vi, P \ BW 


(5) Compare with and the other a bridle ()). This was Plato's judgment of them, who farther added, 


this, what is ſaid 


above, in the re. that in ſetting them together he matched a horſe with an aſs (c). But if his ſlow capacity 


Ariſtotle, but was not endowed with the ſame parts; he wanted a ſpur, | (14) Kl 


Var, Hiſt 
cape xli. 


j Lg 4 4 F . : : (15) ET! 

| ark [Þ], of rendered him far inferior to Ariſtotle (d), he very much ſurpaſſed him in Practical Philo- (hav 
oroMPUs. ſophy: the purity of his manners had in it ſomething extraordinary; his gravity, ſeverity, Se 

? or rather auſterity, were of ſuch a nature, that a Divine who at preſent ſhould reſemble na fit. 
N iy him would infallibly paſs for a Janſeniſt or a Rigoriſt. He had acquired ſuch an abſolute 3 


command of his paſſions, that a moſt beautiful courtezan, who laid that ſhe would ſubdue 
his virtue, loſt her wager [B], though ſhe had the liberty to lie þy him, which afforded 
(e) See, above, her an opportunity of uſing all her artifices to allure him to enjoy her. This is a 


1 Lene [C], triumph as remarkable as that of St Aldhelme (e), and ſome other canonized Saints who 
of the article | 


FRANCIS of have eſcaped untainted from the like temptations, as we are told. Chaſtity was not the 
Ait. ſole virtue of this Philoſopher; all the other parts of temperance ſhone in his conduct [Cl. 


He 


tactu, nec ſermone aſpernatus, quoad voluerat in 
ſinu ſuo morari, irritam propoſiti dimiſit. Factum 
ſapientia imbuti animi abſtinens; ſed meretriculæ 
quoque dictum perquam facetum, Deridentibus enim 
ſe adoleſcentibus, quia tam formoſa, tamque elegans 
poti ſenis animum illecebris pellicere non potuiſſet, 
pactumque victoriæ pretium flagitantibus: de ho- 
mine ſe cum iis, non de ſtatua pignus poſuiſſe, 
reſpondit. Poteſtne hæc Xenocratis continentia à 
quoquam magis vere, magiſque proprie demonſtrari, 
quam ab ipſa meretricula expreſſa eſt? Phryne pul- 
chritudine ſua, nulla ex parte conſtantiſſimam «us 
abſtinentiam labefecit (10). - - - Phryne, a famous (ic) Val. Mar, 


[A] He always gave great proofs of his reſpect and 
fidelity to Plato.) He accompanied him in his voy- 
age to Sicily, and was with him at the court of Syra- 

{1) Diog. Lazrt. Cuſe. (1) Dionyſus, the tyrant, one day in diſcourſe 
lib. iv, num, 6, with Plato, telling him, ſome body wwill cut off your 
head ; no man ſhall do it, replied Xenocrates, before 
(2) 1d. ibid, aum. he hath cut off mine (2). Obſerve that the tyrant's 
11. expreſſion imported the ſame thing, as if he had ſaid, 
I wvill cut off your head (3) which gives a greater idea 
1 50 of the generoſity of Xenocrates. We have ſeen above 
_ — bee Nees 4. (4), what is reported of his zeal for Plato's honour, 
bs. 70, nam. 11, When he was injuriouſly treated by Ariſtotle. I add, 
that he very patiently bore Plato's reprimands ; and 


C (J d Kah 


0 (4) In the re- when he was excited to defend himſelf, he made no * courtezan at Athens, lay down by Xenocrates in a night- lib. iv, cap. in, 3 hy 8 
1 _ k LE J. 2 other anſwer than this, he treats me fo for my advan- * revel, when he had drank a great deal of wine. She had ” 3 i 
= the article A- 


RISTOTLE. 


(5) Aliap. Var. 
Hiſtor. /tb, xi, 


cap. ix, 


(6) See Plutarch, 
in Vita Mari, 


mit, Pag. 407« 


(7) Valer, Maxi- 
mus, lib, wo, | 
cap. i, num. 2, 


in Ext. Pag. mM, 


351. 


(8) 1d. ibid. 


vantage. EZevorpdT:s (5) 6 Xanundori@» d Ts 
IAT. tis T0 dae (6) oxwn]ope!®>, „d 
ny ava]e! quail, GAAG Kai pos TW @aegg;uve]a 
T, Umeg Tr, ive Ti dmoxpirnſas T6 IIAc- 
Toll, dds Kal aalu EQpoves 1a]acrydlo! Tov 
avden, igu]o' GANG TETO £408 TUpPEps. Kenocra- 
tes Chalcedonius, quum a Platone propter mores inurba- 
nos reprehenderetur, nunquam indignatione irave commo- 
tus eft : ſed & illi, qui ipſum ad reſpondendum Platoni 
infligaret, Hoc, inquit, mihi bonum atque commodum 
eft : & prudentiſſime homini filentium impoſuit. But in- 
ſtead of this we are told the quite contrary by a Latin 


writer : where we find, 1. 'That Plato was told that 
Xenocrates had ſpoken ill of him. 2. That Plato 
would not believe it. 3. That the informer, with an 
| audacious air, aſked why he did not believe it? 4. That 


Plato anſwered, it is not to be believed that a perſon, 


whom I love ſo well, ſhould not love me alſo. 5. That 
the informer offered to ſwear it. 6. That Plato would 


not ſuffer it to go ſo far, but ended the diſpute by the 
following words; Xenocrates would never have ſaid 
that, had he not belived that it was for my advantage 
(7). Poſftremo cum ad jugjurandum inimicitias ſerentis 
malignitas confugiſſet ; ne de perjurio ejus diſputaret, af- 
firmawvit nunquam Xenocratem illa dicturum fuiſſe, niſi ea 
dici expedire fibi judicaſſet (8). This ſtory in Valerius 
Maximus ſeeras to me to be but that which we find in 


Alian, maimed and reverſed, and it confirms the text 
of this remark. 


bauch him. He declined not her careſſes, and ſuffered 
her to embrace him as long as ſhe pleaſed ; but he diſap- 


o 
* 
o 
o 
[ 
0 
* abſlinence and wiſdom, ſo what the courtezan ſaid upon 
it was very witty ; for when the young men laughed at 
* her, becauſe with all her beauty and charms ſhe had 
not been able to raiſe the paſſion of an old man warmed 
* ewith wine, and defired her ta pay her bet, ſhe an- 
* fwered, that ſhe had laid a wager about a man, and 
not about a flatue. Could any thing more truly and 
* properly deſcribe the continence of Xenocrates than this 
* expreſſion of the courtezan, Phryne, beautiful as jhe 
* chaſtity. You fee this author ſuppoſes ſeveral par- 
ticulars which raiſe the glory of the victory: it was 
entire tho! all the circumſtances favoured the enemy. 
He will have it that the courtezan took hold of an op- 
portunity when Xenocrates had drank plentifully ; and 
adds, that the Philoſopher did not refuſe the careſſes of 
her hands and voice, and that Phryne had leave to 
ſtay with him as long as ſhe pleaſed. | 
[C] All the other parts of temperance ſhone in his con- 
duet.) His having drank plentifully when Phryne 
tempted him 45 objected againſt this. They may 
likewiſe object againſt it the ſtory of Athenzus, who 
relates that Xenocrates won the crown of gold, which 
the Syracuſan tyrant promiſed to the perſon that 


pointed her expettation. As this was a. proof of bis 


was, could not make the leaſt impreſſion upon his conſtant 


laid a wager with ſome young men that ſhe would de- 5 . 376 e 


(15) Dai 
pique A 
& a Cot 
Part, i, 
bag, m, 


* Aiſt. 


Mor, 2 ! 
Ward 


(18) Ky] 
Dicg, L. 
iv, num, 

t71zonjn 


ſhould firſt drink off a certain meaſure of wine (11). It (Ir) Athent® 


bog) x l L ; 447 lia & 
[B] A moſt beautiful courtezan, wwho laid that ſhe will be ſaid that a man, who gets the prize appointed lib, x, pag. 43 lian 
would ſubdue his virtue, boft her eager.) I mention for the greateſt drinker in the court of a drunken 


(9) » 85 8 this elſewhere (9) ; but I add here what Valerius Ma- Prince, is not ſober. But Xenocrates carried off this 
mar Ny 


the article LAIE, 


He quotes the Hig, lib, 
Hiſtorian Tis xr, but 
nd us. oat My 
ximus faith : © Phryne nobile Athenis ſcortum juxta prize; therefore he was not ſober. Conſider this | | — 
eum ( Aenocratem) vino gravem in, pervigilio accu- expreſſion of Diogenes Laertius : Xpugg $494 TIN : | 
* buit, pignore cum quibuſdam juvenibus poſito, an %s in' d)aw moruTogias, Corona aurea donatum (12 Diog 1457 
temperantiam ejus corrumpere poſſet: Quam nec in PREMIUM LARGIORIS COMPOTATIONIS 3 | 
| | 2 Remember | 


1nion as 
{ 


I. Mat, 
cap. in, 
nun. 


376» 


114) O1oTET 20 
( - 
rue xa} ro 
10a. De qui; 
duſdam qui 
libenter & mul- 
tum bibebant . 
This is the title © 
the liſt chapter 
of the 11d book of 


Allan. 


1 FElians 4 
(14) Hiſt, /1b. ii, 


caps xlt, 


(15) EN TgTO 
baba 
Quamobrem in 
.omiratione ſum- 
ma fuit. Athen, 
abi ſupras 
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He loved neither pleaſures, riches, nor praiſes (F). He never · could be corrupted by 0% Diog, Laitrt, 
preſents [Di, and he acquired ſuch a great reputation with regard to ſincerity and bi fupra, un. 
probity, that he was the ſole perſon whom the magiſtrates of Athens exempted from 2 


Remember alſo that lian inſerts Xenocrates in that 
chapter, where he gives us a catalogue of thoſe who 
loved drinking, and could drink a great deal (13). 
The firſt in this liſt is the Sy racuſian tyrant, who pro- 
miſed a golden crown to him who could drink moſt, 
and Xenocrates won the prize. Tlpzx«Jo AA 76 
mb T. ONE S. ypuors* Kal Witngs Egvo- 
zoolrns 6 Xaaned ori; Premium ordinatum eff ei, 
qui PLUS BIBISSET, Qurea corona, quam meritus ft 
Yenocrates Chalcedonius (14). Thus you have the ob- 
jection fortified with all neceſſary proofs. It would be 
in vain to anſwer that Xenocrates was admired on 


this occaſion (15), for the Hiſtorian who faith ſo adds 


another particular, which 1s really laudable, I mean, 
that the victor did not keep this golden crown, but 
placed it on a ſtatue of Mercury, as he was going 
home. He uſed, on other days, to crown that ſtatue 
with flowers, but that evening he fixed on it a golden 
crown. This was a proof of a diſintereſted mind ; this 
was ſhewing that for the honour of the gods he could 
as eaſily part with what was moſt precious as with a 
noſegay. If the objectors ſhould be ſo opinionative as 
to afirm that Athenæus's meaning is, that Xenocrates 
was admired both on this account, and becauſe he 
drank more than the reſt, they would be but ſmall 
gainers : for every thing that is admired is not a good 
moral quality : ſeveral things are admired by reaſon of 
their ſingularity, and upon this foot a Philoſopher 
might be admired for carrying off the. prize from all 
the drinkers of Syracuſe. He ſhould have been van- 
quiſhed ; he ought to have avoided ſuch an engage- 
ment; and if he had been temperate he had never en- 
tred theſe liſts. Let us then fee whether we can think 


of any other way of juſtification, | 
It muſt be owned that ſome very ſober people, may 


be of ſuch a conſtitution as to drink a great deal with- 
out loſing their reaſon. Socrates, whoſe ſobriety and 
auſterity of life are inconteſtable, did not love drinking, 
and yet when he was forced to it by company, no body could 
hold out againſt him ; and what was admirable in him, 


 awas, that he never was indiſpoſed on theſe occaſions, and 


16) Charpentier, 


Vie de Socrate, 


Pag. m. 100. 


that there was no difference betwixt Socrates faſting, 
and Socrates at his departure from a feaſt and merry- 
making (16). If ſuch a man on ſome extraordinary 
occaſion as that feſtival, which was celebrated at Syra- 
cuſe, when Dionyſius the tyrant promiſed the golden 
crown to the drinker, makes a trial of his ſtrength, and 
wins the prize, it ought not to be concluded from 
thence that he is intemperate. He does not thereby 
loſe the character of a ſober man: this virtue ought to 
be conſidered in the ſame manner with other habitual 
qualities. 'T hey conſtitute a character which is not loſt 


by any ſingle act of the oppoſite quality. Mr Daille 


(15) Daille, Re- 
puque a Adam, 
& a Cottiby, 
Furt. iii, ch. ili, 
Fag. m. 157. 


-® Ariſt, en ſes 


þ \ ax; 
or, a Nicom. 
ib, l cap. Vit, 


Yards the nt. 


(18) Kuhnius in 
Dig. Laért. bib, 
iv, num, 1 
crizonivs, in 
ian. Var. 
Hig. lib, un, cap. 
x, but obſerve 
toat Mr Peri. 
⁊ nus ts not ſo 
Piſtive in this 
0 lnig 
-vs nas the 0. 


made this remark when he was charged with calling 
want of attention, replied he {17), and frequently an ex- 
* cels of paſſion, ſtarts a fooliſh or extravagant notion 
in the mind of a wiſe man. But you do not therefore 
call him a fool. If you believe Horace, the excel- 
* lent Homer nods ſometimes. Will you from thence 
* accuſe Horace of railing at that incomparable author, 
whom he elſewhere ſo highly eſteems and admires ? 
Will you ſay that he calls him a /uggi/o, dull, and 
* fupid Poet? No. For theſe names, as well as thoſe 
* of detractor, and viſionary are only beſtowed on ſuch 
* 4s are habituated to theſe vices, and not on thoſe 
from whom ſuch actions barely eſcape, and that very 
© ſeldom, either through human weakneſs, or by the 
force of ſome extraordinary cauſe : One ſwallow does 

not make the ſpring, as the Philoſopher * hath it on 
a like occaſion.” This is ſufficient to juſtify what I 
have affirmed concerning Xenocrates. 

I ſhall fay by the bye, that two very learned Critics 
(18) are of opinion, that he was not at Syracuſe when 
he carried this prize, and even was at Athens when he 
won it, I own, indeed, that their opinion is pro- 
bable, tho' to me it ſeems leſs ſo, than that which I 
have followed. It is undeniable that Xenocrates was 


c 


at the court of Dionyſius, and that he was then very 
young. Is it not therefore more likely that he ſhould 


indulge himſelf to drink on that occaſion, than in the 
AN OL. V. 


Mr Cottiby an extravagant viſionary. Sometimes the 


preſent. 


confirming 


city where he ſtood upon the foot of a thorough auſtere 

Philoſopher ? | | | 

What more authentic proof can we have of his great 

ſobriety than the proverb of the Antients, Xenocrates's 

cheeſe, which they made uſe of to expreſs that a thing 

laſted a long time? The author of this particular (19) (19) Stobæus, de 
adds, 1. That when he had pierced a caſk, it was continen. & fobr- 
ſo long before it was empty that the wine quite loſt it's Serm. æ, / . 
virtue. 2. That Xenocrates ſeveral times threw away 

his proviſions by reaſon they grew ruſty or muſty ; 

e would not have happened to a leſs frugal 

rſon. | 

"I D] He never could be corrupted by preſents. ] The 

Macedonian court ufed theſe means to corrupt a great 

many perſons in the neighbouring Republics, and ſuch 

perſons who refuſed their preſents did thereby ſuffici- 

ently declare that they never intended to take any 

meaſures prejudicial to the intereſt of their country. 

Xenocrates took this courſe. He refuſed King Philip's 

preſents ; whence that Prince deſpairing to gain him, 

treated him uncivilly, and did not admit him to the 

conferences which he held with the other Ambaſſadors 

of the Republic of Athens, whom he had ſoftened by 

his generoſity, by feaſting and cajolling. But Xeno- 

crates continued inflexible, and preſerving his inte- 

grity inviolable, never appeared at the audience and 

feaſts as his colleagues did. They complained that he 

did no ſervice in his embaſſy, for which he was very 

near being fined : but he diſcovered the whole ſecret, 
and warned the Athenians to have a watchful eye upon 

the public good, ſince the other Ambaſſadors were cor- 

rupted by preſents. This procured him double ho- 

nour (20). He would not receive the money which (20) Ex Diog. 
Antipater ſent him (21), and when he accepted a 3 ſupra. 
ſmall part of the ſum which Alexander's Ambaſſadors ? 
brought him, it was only that he might not ſhew any (21) Id. ibid. 
contempt for that great Monarch. Xenocrates quum . 8. 

* legati ab Alexandro quinquaginta ei talenta attuliſ- 

* ſent, quz erat pecunia temporibus illis Athens præ- 

ſertim maxima, adduxit legatos ad cœnam in Aca- 

demiam. lis appoſuit tantum quod fatis eſſet, nullo 

apparatu. Quum poſtridie rogarent eum, cui nu- 

merari juberet, quid vos heſterna inquit cœnula non 
intellexiſtis me pecunia non egere? Quos quum tri- 

ſtiores vidiſſet, xxx minas accepit, ne aſpernari re- 
gis liberalitatem videretur (22). - - - Xenocrates, avhen (22) Cicero, 
Alexander's Ambaſſadors brought him fifty talents, Tuſcu!. Queſt, 
abhich in thoſe days was a very confiderable ſum, eſpe- lib. v, fol. m. 
cially at Athens, carried them to ſup with him in the 277. B. 
Academy, where he ſet before them no more than was 

« juſt ſufficient, and that too in the plaineſt manner. The 

next day, when they aſked him, into whoſe hands he 
* avould order the money to be paid Could you not ſee, 

* ſaid he, by laſt night's ſupper, that I have no need of 

* money? But upon obſerving them troubled at this, 

he accepted of thirty minæ, purely that he might not 

« ſeem to deſpiſe the King's generoſity. Obſerve, in this 

Latin paſlage, the Cs he draws from the mean 

ſupper with which he treated Alexander's Envoys. 

Doth not this, ſaid he, give you to. underſtand that 

I have no need of money? Another Hiſtorian tells 

us (23), that having accepted part of the preſent, he (24) Diog. Laert. 
ſent back the reſt to Alexander, He hath more need of ubi ſupra, num. 8. 
it than I, faid he, for he ſubſiſts a greater number of 

men. This is excellent morality ; it points out the 

true ſource of avarice, and of the contempt of riches. 

Let us obſerve that Valerius Maximus, who could not (24) Quid rex 
be ignorant of what Cicero relates, hath left out a cir- Alexander ? an 
cumſtance, which was not convenient for his purpoſe. 4vitiis WA _ 
He aimed at a jingle of antitheſes and parallels : he re- 8 * 
ſolved to connect the triumph over Phryne to that over tuam & quidem 
Alexander's money. Having told us that Xenocrates, zque fruſtra ten- 
in Phryne's judgment, was a ſtatue ; he takes it to be tatam putes. Fa- 
very witty to ſay that this Philoſopher was no leſs a „nn 


» 
4 
« 
c 
6 
c 
. 
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ſtatue, with regard to the charms of gold, than thoſe = ons 04 OO 
of a courteſan (24) ; and to add, that a great Prince 
would have bought the friendſhip of a Philoſopher, but (25) Ita rex phi- 
the Philoſopher would not ſell it to that great Prince loſophi amicitiam 
(25). All theſe witty turns would have been ſpoiled, ere voluit : 


* i 
if it had been ſaid that Xenocrates took part of the 7 


Wherefore he ſuppreſſed this 2 noluit. Id. ibid. 
Such 


5 * lr N : vel 4 2 
F * 


XEN OO 


confirming 


mY 


RATE 8. 


his evidence with an oath [E]. A diſcourſe, which he made about 


temperance, ſo moved the moſt diſſolute debauchee of that time, that he took an 
immediate reſolution to renounce voluptuouſneſs, and apply himſelf to wiſdom [F . 
This converſion was ſteady; for the convert, afterwards, became a very grave Philo- 
ſopher. This great alteration ought not to be attributed to the charms of eloquence, 
but rather to the auſtere gravity of Xenocrates. There was nothing charming, or 
graceful in his behaviour; but a ſolid gravity and ſeverity were inſeparable from his 


2) Id. ibid. 


num, 6, 


manners; whence it was that Plato frequently adviſed him to facrifice to the Graces (J). 
This want of politeneſs ſet off the glory which he had acquired by his auſterity (). It 


is not to be wondered that with this dry genius, he ſhould have been ſo ſtrongly inclined 


to the Mathematics, that he would not admit any ſcholars who were ignorant of that 


Cb) Audivi . .. illum, ( * Naficam) qui T. Gracchi conatus perditos vindicavit, nullam comitatem habuiſſe ſermonis : 
ne Xenocratem quidem, ſeveriſſimum philoſophorum, ob eamque rem ipſam & magnum & clarum fuiſſe, - - - - I Habe 


beard . 


« + . that Scipio Naſica, who puniſhed the wicked attempts of Tiberius Gracchus, had no ſort of Politeneſs in his 


. converſation, I have beard the ſame thing of Xenocrates, the ſewereſt of all the Philoſophers, and that for this very reaſon 
be Twas eftcemed great and famous, Cicero, de Officiis, ib. 1, cap. xxx, pag. m. 120, 11 | 


Such is the exact fidelity of this, and ſeveral other 
writers; they enlarge or curtail facts as they find it 
convenient, in order to adjuſt them to their own con- 
ceits. 
Father Abraham cites a paſſage of Themiſtius, where 
(26) See Abra - this action of Xenocrates is aſcribed to Xenophanes (26). 
ham's Commen- He ſhould have corrected that miſtake. 5 
tary, in Orat. [E] He was the ſole perſon whom the magiſtrates of 
. Athens exempted from . . . an oatb.] He could not 
have a greater honour done him than this. Valerius 
Maximus is very judicious on this head: Quantum 
« porro honoris Athenis Xenocrati ſapientia pariter ac 
© ſanctitate claro tributum eſt? Qui cum teſtimonium 
© dicere coactus ad aram acceſſiſſet, ut more civitatis 
« juraret, omnia fe vere retuliſſe ; univerſi judices 
« conſurrexerunt, proclamaruntque ne jusjurandum di- 
« ceret: Quodque fibimetipſis poſtmodum dicendæ 


* ſententiz loco remiſſuri non erant, ſinceritati ejus 


(27) Valer. 
Max. lib. ii, 
cap. ult, in f ne. 
Pag. n. 234. 


concedendum exiſtimarunt (27). - - How great 
© an honour was done at Athens ta Xenocrates, a man 
* equally famous for his wiſdom and virtue? Wha when 
* he was obliged to give in his evidence, and came up to the 


altar, in order to confirm what he had ſaid with an 


© oath, as the cuſtom of the city was, all the Judges roſe 
up, and told him not to favear. 
« ſelves did not. defire to be excuſed from, when after- 
© evards they gave judgment, they diſpenſed with in him, 
« as thinking it was due to his ſincerity. Cicero mentions 
this in one of his epiſtles to Atticus (28). 
| [F] 4 diſcourſe on temperance . . . made one take 
See alſo the ſame an immediate reſolution to renounce woluptuouſueſi, and 
_— 3 _ apply himſelf to wiſdom.) If the ſermon of a Capuchin 
$57, where 1 ſhould at this time cauſe ſuch an alteration, the world 
mentions the thing would acknowledge it to be a particular operation of 
ichout naming the Holy Ghoſt, and admire the influence of Grace, 
an, which, according to the Janſeniſts, would be ſelf- 
efficacious to the higheſt degree; for the perſon who 
was prevailed upon by this diſcourſe, to change his 
courſe of life, was not an ordinary voluptuous man, 


(28) The xwth, 
of the firſt book. 


but a ring-leader in that kind, who gloried in his de- 


baucheries : his wife alſo accuſed-him before a court of 

juſtice for neglecting her, and brutally debauching 

with boys; ſhe brought the indictment againſt him 

called, Malz Trafationis. hi d Tov ThoaAtpmwr 

va Kal i Kartwctws,umo Ths YUVLIKIS, ws Net- 

egxiots ouvola. Et in judicium wocatum Polemonem 

ab uxore nequitie inſimulatum, quod adoleſcentibus con- 

joe. Lacrt, grederetur (29). | 

105 po = pon wn 3 in the moſt public place of Athens, 
being accompanied with a ſinging- woman, and ſeveral 

players on inſtruments. He was drunk almoſt every 

(30) Lucian, in time that he appeared in the ſtreets (30), and his leud- 
bis accuſato, pag, neſs was not leſs than his drunkenneſs. He went al- 
m. 321, 323, ways well provided with money, and even concealed it 
Tom. ii. in ſeyeral parts of the city, that he might be ſupplied 
at all times, and in all places, with ſufficient ſums for 

his expences, in order. to gratify his vicious appe- 

(31) Diog. Laert. tite (31). In ſhort, he was the moſt famous debau- 
ubi ſupra, num. chee in Athens, One day when he had drank plen- 
16. tifully, and run, as uſual, through the ſtreets with his 
(33) Origen. cuſtomary equipage, and leud companions (32), he 
N dicule him, and to play ſome inſolent tricks. When 
all the audience took offence at his behaviour, Xeno- 


(33) Id. ibid, crates was not in the leaſt diſcompoſed (33), but more 


vigorouſly purſued the diſcourſe which he had begun 
concerning temperance. Some. authors ſay, that he 


I 


Thus what they them- 


a «a $8 


* drunkenneſs. 


He was not aſhamed to ſhew his 


_ entred the auditory of Xenocrates, with a deſign to ri- 


was not treating that ſubject, but leaving that which 
he was upon, he turned the diſcourſe to this virtue ; 
on which head he ſpoke ſo excellently and gravely, 
that all of a ſudden he created an affection for modeſty 
and wiſdom in- the mind of this hardened finner (34). 
Polemo, (for that was the name of this drunkard) 
from that very moment became a diſciple of virtue, 
and an exact imitator of the gravity of Xenocrates (25), 
whom he ſucceeded in his profeſſor's chair. He gave 
over his drinking wine, and drank nothing but 
water (36). The Yatin deſcription of his converſion, 
which I ſhall tranſcribe here, is pretty enough: Per- 
« ditz luxuriæ Athenis adoleſcens Polemo, neque il- 


* lecebris tantummodo, ſed etiam ipſa infamia gau- (36) Athen. 1; 
dens; cum è convivio non poſt occaſum ſolis, ſed , cap, i, ja; 


© poſt ortum ſurrexiſſet, domumque repetens, Xeno- 
« cratis Philoſophi patentem Januam vidiſiet : vino 


ſcience (i). We ought more to admire that with this great character of rigid ſeverity, (% Le. uw 
k um, 10, 


(34) Valer, 
Maxim, ubi 
infra, 


(3 5) Dog. Larry, 


vbi ſupra, nun, 
17, & ſeq. 


Origen, contra 


Celſum, 1, in, 


Pag. 152. 


44. 


gravis, unguentis delibutus, ſertis capite redimito, 


©. pellucida veſte amictus, refertam turba doctorum ho- 
« minum ſcholam ejus intravit: Nec contentus tam 
© deformi introitu, conſedit etiam, ut clariſſimum elo- 
quium, & prudentiſſima præcepta temulentiæ laſciviis 
eluderet. Orta deinde, ut par erat, omnium indig- 


nuit, omiſſiſque de quibus diſſerebat, de modeſtia ac 
temperantia loqui cœpit. Cujus gravitate ſermonis 
reſipiſcere coactus Polemo, primum coronam capite 
detractam projecit, paulò poſt brachium intra pal- 
lium reduxit, procedente tempore oris convivalis 
hilaritatem depoſuit; ad ultimum, totam luxuriam 
exuit, uniuſque orationis ſaluberrima medicina ſana- 
tus, ex infami ganeone maximus philoſophus evaſit. 
Peregrinatus eſt hujus animus in nequitia, non habi- 
tavit (37). - - Polemo, a young man at Athens, of a 
very debauched life, who not only loved pleaſures, but 
alſo gloried in his wickedneſs, one day, as he was return- 
ing home from a feaſt, not at night, but in the morning, 
ſaw Aenocrates the Philo ſopher's door open: upon which, 
* drunk as he was, perfumed, having a garland of 
* flowers on his head, and covered with a very thin 
robe, he entered his ſchool, auhich avas crowded with 
learned men: and not contented with ſuch an indecent 
intruſion, he ſat down on purpoſe to ridicule his eloquence, 
and his moſt judicious precepts, with the wanton flights of 
While all that were preſent expreſſed a 
© proper indignation at this, Xenocrates alone did not alter 
* his countenance, but, quitting the ſubje& he wwas upon, 
he began to ſpeak of modeſly and temperance. The gra- 
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natione; Xenocrates vultum in eodem habitu conti 


(37) Vater 


Maximus, 40. 


v1, cap. ix, 


num, 1, in Ext 


fag. 581, 587, 


« wity of his diſcourſe was ſuch that it wrought a ſud- 


© den repentance in Polemo; and firſt he ſtripped off the 
* garland from his head, neæi he pulled back his arm 
© under his gown, and afterwards he laid aſide the 
cheerfulneſs of his looks ; at laſt he renounced his luxu- 
ry, and being cured by the aubolſome medicine of one. 
diſcourſe, of an infamous rake that he was, he became 
a very great Philoſopher. This man was a ſyourner in 
the territories of vice, not an inhabitant,” To this 
may be added the following lines of Horace. 


a a «a «a 


PE Faciaſne, quod olim 
Mutatus Polemon ? ponas inſignia morbi 
Faſciolas, cubital, focalia : potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpſiſſe coronas, | 
Poſtquam eſt impranſi correptus voce magiſtri (38). 


Pyr let me aſt thee this, 


Cant 


(33) Hot, . 
III, libs ily vers 


254" 


(29) 1 
Diicri1 
& An 


aler, 

Us, lib. 
„ ix, 

| in Ext, 
I, 582. 


Hotat. Sat. 


: (46) See, the 


XENOCRATES. 


he had a heart very ſuſceptible of compaſſion, not only towards his neighbour, but alſo /; ) See Elan; 


towards animals. 


Of which it is affirmed he 
this : he hid a ſparrow which flung herſelf upon him in her flight from a ſparrow-hawk 


| ſeveral proofs ( | ur . 
gave ſeveral proofs (&), and particularly 3 
9 ch, xxxi, ⁊obich 


and releaſed her when the danger was over (). He recommended to Polyſperchon a man # re 


whom he ſcarce knew, and who proved unworthy of his recommendation z which was 
the cauſe of his being cautioned to examine the character of 


6 OA Ip 
le better another time (m). j, quod Xeno- 


crates fuerit mi- 


This miſtake ſhews his indulgent nature. He wrote ſeveral books which are loſt (7). fericors. 
He did not want leiſure to write, for he loſt ſcarce any time in viſits: he was very fond 


of cloſe retirement; he thought much, and was ſeldom ſeen in the ſtreets, and wheh he 


(7) /Flian, ibids 


appeared there, the debauched youth turned out of the way to avoid meeting him [GI. (=) Plur. de 


He was the head of the academy for twenty-five years (o); in the ſecond year of the 
CXth Olympiad, he had ſucceeded Speuſippus whom Plato had choſen for his ſucceſfor. 
It is ſurprizing that a Philoſopher of ſo much merit ſhould receive ſich ill treatment from 


vitioſo pudore, 
Pag. 533 


67) Dig. Litrt, 


the Athenians as to be fold by them, becauſe he could not pay the capitation impoſed & %. 
upon ſtrangers. Demetrius Phalereus did a very generous action upon that occaſion. 1 
He bought Xenocrates, immediately ſet him at liberty, and payed the debt to the © eg 


| Athenians (p) [A]. This Philoſopher's Theology was very contemptible [I], as we ſhall © 
| | {ee „ LACTT» 


Canſt thou, like Polemon reclaim d, remove 
Thy fappiſh dreſs, thoſe ſymptoms of thy love, 
As he, when drunk, with garlands round his head, 
Chanc'd once to hear the ſober Stoic read, 
Ajham'd, he took his garlands off, began 
Another courſe, and grew a ſober man ? 
| | CREECH. 


80 5 Obſerve, that Plutarch aſſures us, that one look of 
(30) Plut. de Xenocrates was ſufficient to convert Polemo (39). 
Ditcrim. Adul. [G] He thought much, and was ſeldom ſeen in the 
& Amici, P. 71» ſtreets ; and when he. appeared there, the debauched youth 

turned out of the way to avoid meeting him.] Let us 

cite Diogenes Laertius : Tloaadxts eav]w us n- 

eas SituextiTa, ual weal fulav Gaol dTWE(S 

olamnyn. & N meditationi 8 . 

I Dios. Laert, 21am filemtio diftribuebat horam (40). The French 

1 wr —_— (41) ah rendred theſe Greek words thus: 

* He was ſo well pleaſed with a ſolitary life, that he 

ſpent the whole day in meditation ; but commonly he al- 

lowed himfelf but one hour for relaxation. This verſion 

8 ſeems to me to be tho he · doth not literaly fol- 

fe; low the original. The Latin tranſlation is more literal, 

| and leſs judicious 5 for it diſtinguiſhes betwixt the 

time when-a Philoſopher meditates, and the time when 

hhe doth not ſpeak, What a diſtinction is this? Are 

thoſe who meditate obliged to ſpeak ? Are they not 

commonly in a profound filence ? But we ſhall ſee an- 

| | other place wherein the French tranſlator is groſsly 

(42) His mlaie miſtaken (42). An 7% & Atadepia Ta N 

iu the ſame witÞ ' 9 wah 647015 MEXAOI &5 dg avail, $a0Þ 785 

3 dopo bes mavies tal mpvines VIIENAHY AUTH 

mum, ubi ſupra, TY 74fod'p. Vixit autem ut plurimum in Academia. 

where be- ſays, fi di guando vero ad urbem profecturus et turbas omnes 

quando ad urbem 7umnultuoſorum ac impudicorum pf tranſituro de via de: 

ee cedere ſolitas, ſunt qui tradant (43). That is, according 

(Ce be ur to Mr Fougerolles, he ſpent the greateſi part of his life 
va omnis impu- v Oug l : DF 

dcorum ejus in the Academy, without ſearce ever going out; but if by 

tranfitum obſer- chance he went thence into the city, it is. reported that 


(41) Frands de 


vabat, ejus in- ſome. of the rabble followed him, ant difturbed him æuith 
| their impudence and clamours. This is perverting the 
©" Ghai 3 Greek author's thought, and robbing: Xenocrates of 

uk e one of the brighteſt parts of his glory. The debauchees 


quietandi gratia. 


dreaded the ſight of ſuch a venerable man, and durſt 


not appear before a perſon of ſuch rigid morals. Is not 


this a great encomium on Xenocrates-? Doth it not 


IR See, above, furpaſs what is ſaid of Cato, with reſpect to the Floral 


ctation (8), of Games (44)? Add to this, that paſſage of Plutarch 

th firſt article concerning the power of a bare look: of this Philoſo- 

LORA, pher (45), and concerning. what engaged the Athe- 
nians to depute him into Macedonia (46). 

I muſt not forget what Plutarch faith, that Xeno- 
crates did not come out of the Academy but once in 
a year, which he did to honour the feaſt (4), that is, 
to be- preſent. at the new tragedies which were acted 
during the feaſt of Bacchus. 

[H] They fold: him. . . Demetrius Phalereus Bongbt 
1 5. im.. . immediately ſet him at liberty, and paid the 
Fal = 4 debt to the Athenians.] We find all theſe particulars in 

oz. Diogenes Laertius (48), and I am ſurprized that Plu- 
(48) Diog. Latre tarch doth not mention them, ſince he ſpeaks of an ad- 
ubi ſopra, aum. Venture ſomewhat like this. But we are told that Ly- 
1 upra, num, I 


(43) See the 
end of the fore- 
Seing remark, 


remark [1], 
citation (67 \, 


curgus, the Orator, one day ſecing}.theifariners · and 


num, 14. 


ibid. 


receivers of taxes carrying Xenoerates, the Philoſo- 
pher, to priſon, for not paying a certain impoſt laid on 
ſtrangers inhabiting the city of Athens, wreſted him 
out of their hands; and befides, ſo vigbrouſly proſe- 
cuted them, that he obliged them to pay a fine for 
the injury done to a perſon of his merit; and that 
afterwards, the Philoſopher meeting Lycurgus's 
children in the city, told them. I have rewarded 
your father for the ſervice which he did me, for he 
is extolled every where for what he hath done to | 
me (40). This paſſage of Plutarch cannot prejudice (49) Plut. in 
antient Athens, for the ſeverities of the collectors of „ta Flaminii, 


J ds MIN IST 3 Ro 5 6. 
impoſts are not to be charged on a whole nation. They 412,375 37 


. 
« 
C 
0 
C 
c 
0 
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are a ſort of people who act upon maxims of their own, ſame thing in the 


and ſuch as are not approved of, but rather detefted : ive of the ten 
they are inexorable people, who hive no regard to raters, P. 84a. 
parts, virtue, or learning. There is no other way to 
get out of their hands, than paying down the money. 
And fince the action of Lycurgus was applauded, this 
ſhews that the Athenians in general ought to be cleared 
upon this occafion. But as the ſtory is told by Dio- 
genes Laertius, that nation cannot be acquitted. What! 
to permit that a Xenocrates, the honour and ornament 
of the Academy, ſhould be ſo poor as not to be able 
to pay the tax levied on ſtrangers, is a juſt reaſon of re- 
proach ; but to ſuffer him to loſe his liberty, becauſe he 
was poor to become a ſlave, and to be ſold by auction, 
like a Cappadocian, is an infamous ſcandal to the 
Athenians. Was no body ſo generous as to lend or 
give him the ſmall ſum, which this tax-gatherer 
demanded ? 'Fhty ſuffered him to run the utmoſt riſk 
of ſlavery, and to be actually ſold; How could they 
be ſure that he ſhould not be bought by ſome Slave- 
merchant, who might {ell him again to a' Miller 
As good luek would have it, an honeſt man, and a 


lover of learning, bought Him, and ſet him at liberty, 


But he would have done much better, had he pre- 
vented his being ſold; by preſenting him with” what 
would have ſatisfied tlie collectors. See what has been 
ſaid upon a parallel caſe (50). | (50). Above, in 
Let us take notice of another paſſage related by the article TV- 
Plutarch. Phocion'. . . . perceiving that Xenocrates *ANNION, 
paid a certain tribute to the Republic, which was Le. 
paid by all foreigi inhabitants of Athens, would 
* have procured him the freedom of that city, and en- 
rolled him amonꝑſt the number of the citizens ; but 
* Xenocrates refuſed it, ſaying, that he would not have 
any ſhare" in that freedom of citizens, to prevent | 
which, he had been ſent Ambaſſador (51). To un- (57) Plot. in 
ſtand this well, you muſt conſult the paſſage which 1 Vita Phocion. 
ſhall cite below (5 2), relating to the conditions which T. 755. 
Antipater impoſed on the Athenians, when P hocion, ( 52) In the re- 
Xenocrates, - and ſome' others, were ſent to him as mark [L.]. ei- 
Ambaſſadors from Athens. tation (67). 
[II This Phihfopher's Theology*wns eh contemptible.] 


He acknowledged no other gods than the ſeven pla- 


nets, and the heaven of the fixed ſtars: This made 
eight Deities 3 each planet being a god, and all the 
ſtars together malting but one!. See h Cicero rejects 
this doctrine: Net verò eius ( Ariſprelii) condiſci- 
« pulus Nenoerates in hoe genteft prüdentiör eſt; cujus 
in libris, qui ſunt de natura Decrum, nulla ſpecies 
divina deſeribitur: Deos © etiim octo eſſe dicit: 
« quinque” eos, qui in ſtellis vagis nominantur: 

unum 


Ti Zevorpt rug 


1.5. io, num, 11, 


572 


© unum, qui ex omnibus ſideribus, quz infixa ccœlo 

ſunt, ex diſperſis quaſi membris ſimplex fit putan- 

dus Deus: ſeptimum ſolem adjungit, octavumque 

lunam, qui quo ſenſu beati eſſe poſſint, intelligi non 

(54) Cicero de poteſt (53). - - Nor auas Nenocrates, yp ag con- 
Natura Deorum, © diſciple, more judicious in this reſpeft : In his books of 
4b, 1, cap. æiii. © the nature of the gods, there is no account of a divine 
© ſpecies. For he ſays there ure eight god, five of whom 

* inhabit the planets, and bear their names; and one is 

* compoſed of all the fixed flars, and is to be reckoned a 

« pure and fimple god, tho made up of ſo many diſperſed 

* members, He adds the fun as the ſeventh, and the moon as 

* the eighth. In what ſenſe theſe gods can be happy, it is 

« impoſſible to underſtand.” This opinion of Xenocrates 

will be found abſurd, not only if examined by the 

light of Revelation, but, even compared with the 

light of Nature; for without the aſſiſtance of the 

Bible, we conceive diſtinctly, that the idea of Gov 

15 neither that of a ſpecies, nor of a genus, and conſe- 

quently cannot comprehend any thing under it but an 

individual Being. It is therefore acting againſt reaſon, 

to admit more than one Deity, It is another fault 

againſt reaſon, to acknowledge any gods compoled of 

matter; this neceſſarily ſubjects them to imperfection, 

limits them with regard to place and power, and, in a 

word, diſtinguiſhes them from the moſt infirm creatures, 

barely by the difference of more or leſs. How great 

was the inconſiſtence of our Philoſopher ? How uncon- 

A ConruTa- ſequentially he argues? He would have the moon a 
ox of thoſe, diſtinct deity from all the reſt ; he ſaid the ſame thing 
who ſaid that of every planet, but not of each of the fixed ſtars, to 
each. planet was which he allowed no other advantage than that of be- 
mY ing parts of a Deity. The objection urged againſt 
him in the Latin paſſage which I have cited, is juſt, 


a planet is a god, in the ſame manner as Socrates is a 
reaſonable creature. He is not reaſonable as compoſed 
of fleſh and bone, c. but as poſſeſſed of a ſoul which 
| knows and reaſons. The ſun, for example, is not a 
deity, conſidered as compoſed of that luminous matter 


the ſeat of an intelligent power, which moves that vaſt 
body. What hinders this power from the enjoyment of 
pleaſure and felicity ? This is what he might have 
anſwered to the objection; but it is a very ill reſolution 
of the point : for this intelligent power not being nu- 
merically the ſame with that of the other planets, will 
he fixed and centred in the ſun by a natural neceſfity ; 
and conſequently, will depend on the matter of the 
Jun, and follow it's ſtate and alterations, like thoſe 
ſlaves called /erviglebz, or glebæ aſeriptii ; - - - flaves 
«wha were bought and fold with the land. We cannot 
conceive any real happineſs in ſuch a dependance. The 
doctrine of the ſoul of the world is not ſo repugnant 
to right reaſon as this is; it doth not divide the Deity 
into ſeveral individuums really ſeparated from each 
other. | | 
doctrine. He took the planets to be gods, he there- 
fore ſuppoſed the matter of them to be an eſſential part 
of the gods ; for it would be abſurd to affirm, that 
Socrates is a man, and that the body of Socrates is not 
eſſential to that man. But, on the other fide, Xeno- 
crates admitted a diſtinction betwixt the gods and cer- 
tain genii, which ſuppoſes that he did not believe mat- 
ter to be a part of the ſubſtance of the gods. Was this 
| _ arguing conſiſtently ? Let us cite Plutarch, who obſerves 
(54) Plut. de (54), that Pythagoras, Plato, Xenocrates, and Chryſip- 
Ifide & Ofiride, pus, according to the opinions of the antient Divines, 
Page 360. acknowledged that there were ſame great demons, who 
were neither gods nor men, and who * were ſtronger 
* and inore robuſt than men, and highly ſurmounted 
* our nature in power; but had not the pure and un- 
mixed Divinity, but were agents compounded of 
the corporeal and ſpiritual nature, capable of plea- 
« ſure and pain, and of other paſſions and affections 
* which accompany thoſe mutations, diſcompoſing 
* ſome more, others leſs ; for there is a diverüty in 

I | 


(q) Lucian.. in Macrobiis, pag. m. 640, Tom, ii, Oper, 
<5) See, remark [DJ. 


tho' perhaps he might have eluded it, by aſſerting that 


which imparts it's rays and heat to the earth; but as 


Here is, I think, a contradiction in Xenocrates's 


ſee below. He lived to the age of eighty-four, if we believe Lucian (3). Others ſay 
he died in his eighty-ſecond year, having, through inadvertency, hit his forehead againſt 


a kettle in the night-time (r). Some authors pretend that he lived one hundred and three 
years [K J. He had a ſhare in the friendſhip and eſteem of Alexander the Great (5), and 


| at 
(r ) Diog, Laërt. ubi ſupra, aum. 14, 15. 


vice and virtue, amongſt demons, as well as amongft 

© men. . . . . (55) Plato attributes to the olym- (5% 1, .. 
© Pic and celeſtial gods whatever is right and odd; paz. 30 Y 2 
© and whatever is left and even, to the demons : 
and Xenocrates held, that the unfortunate days, and 
feaſts, wherein fighting, ſtriking of the ſtomach, faſt- 
ing or any ſcandalous or baſe cuſtom obtains, do not 
appertain to the good gods, or good demons ; but 
* that there are in the air ſome great and mighty 
© beings, but malicious and ill-natured, who find 
* ſuch things done on their account pleaſant to them, 
and when they have obtained them, they ceaſe to do 

© any more evil to the perſons.” A commentator on 
Cicero, hath made a note on this opinion of Xeno- 
crates. He faith that the evil angels may be well 
pleaſed with the obſcene diſcourſes of men, and that if 
any thing was capable to appeaſe them, it were thoſe. 
diſcourſes ; but that faſts, macerations, and flagella- 
tions, with which the penitents labour to expiate their 
faults, infinitely diſpleaſe thoſe unfortunate geniz : Longe 
fallitur Xenocrates, cum miſeros ills Genios mortalium 
planctu, verberibus, jejuniis, aliiſque id genus corporis 
afflictationibus delectari putat: nihil enim perinde aver- 
ſantur, atque oderunt, ut voluntaria, & ſancta ejuſmodi 
ſupplicia, quibus debita flagitiis exokvitur pana, ac Di- 
wine Nemeſis placatur. At fi quo modo leniri poſſent 
hoſtes crudeliſſimi, non dubium quin male ominofis obſcœ- 
niſque vocibus, que impuriſſimorum Geniorum pollutas ad 


K X _ a 


aures jucundiſſimæ ſemper accidunt, finerent ſe mulceri (56). (56) Leſcalope- 


I do not know where the French tranſlator of Dio- rius, in Ciceron, 
genes Laërtius took the following words: * Xeno- 3 . Deo. 
* crates . . . . . compared the nature of triangles ,,, EE 2 3Þ 
with that of intelligences : for, ſaid he, the Divine | 
Nature is like an equilateral triangle, the nature of 
man like a triangle, whoſe ſides are all unequal ; 
and that of demons, like a triangle, with one fide (57) Fougerolles, 
unequal, and the other two equal (57).* ef. | 
I omit Xenocrates's aſſertion, that the ſoul is a ſelf- Jun, 
: 4 i 8 in Diogenes La- 
moving number (58). Several illuſtrious perſons ap- ertius, Pag. 60, 
proved of this definition (59) ; but I cannot tell whe- Note that he 
ther we can any way underſtand & at this time: for, I adde, be cl- 
believe, the Greeks annexed to the word debe, an | td the 
. ** © number of l- 
idea which we do not fix to the word number; and „ lables, wich 
that from thence may ariſe the obſcurity which we find « the Greek le- 
in this definition of the ſoul. | 1 
Let us obſerve that the Dominican Doctor who { b) their com- 
| . © binations and 
wrote a letter to Father le Comte, concerning the , ,  - -. 
n : X polutions, 
Chineſe ceremonies, was not well informed of the «© which amounts 
doctrine of Xenocrates ; for after having ſpoken of the * to 100200000, 


| Philoſophers who admitted no more than one G O D, I do not know 


whom they acknowledged to be the principle and author of _ = = 
all beings, a ſpirit diffuſed throughout, who governed this. 

all things . . A pure ſpirit, the love and enjoy- 

ment of which rendred man happy; he adds, that (58) Plut. de 
* Xenocrates, Heraclides, and Theophraſtus, Ariſtotle's procreat. Ant- 


« diſciples, had the ſame ſentiments of the Deity (60).' mæ, P. 1013. 


And yet theſe are the three Philoſophers whom Cicero 


ranks together (61), when he refutes the erroneous (59) 14. ibid. 
opinions concerning the nature of Gop. I would | 
fain know why they are all three put together as (60) Ltt'* Fug 
orthodox in this Doctor's letter. Remember that p Domi 
the two former were not Ariſtotle's diſciples. Is 
[XJ . . pretend that he lived one hundred and remonies Chi- 
three years.) Meurſius maintained this opinion. His noiſes, P. 17. 
reaſons are theſe : Xenocrates was born in the firſt Cologne, 1700s 


year of XCIſt Olympiad. He began to teach in the 


| ſecond year of the CXth Olympiad, and taught (67) Cic:r9, abi 


twenty-five years; he muſt therefore have died in the ſupra. 
ſecond year of the CXVIth Olympiad, at the age of one he 
hundred and two (62). This is Meurſius's concluſion Lr < 
in the ninth chapter of the third book of the Athenian - bs cap. ih 
Archontes. But in the twelfth chapter of the fourth 5. 113, 14 
book, he computes his life at one hundred and three 

ears, and founds his calculation on the ſame facts. He 
is in the right to conclude, that Xenocrates died in 
third year of the CXVIth Olympiad, and reckons 
better than he did before; but betwixt that year and 
the firſt of the XCIt Olympiad, he ought ff 
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XENOCRATES. 


XENOPHANES. «73 


at his requeſt wrote a treatiſe of the art of reigning (7), He was ſent Ambaſſador more 


than once [ LI. 


It muſt not be forgotten, that, according to his opinion, the true (% Flut. de 


Virtute moraliz 


Philoſophers are the only perſons who do chearfully, and of their own accord, what Pg. 446. 


others are moved to do by the fear of the Laws (u), and that caſting an eye on one's 


(x) Plut, de 


neighbour's houſe, is as great a fin as ſetting foot into it (x). This laſt thought condemns curioct. pay. 


the coveting of another's goods, and a prying humour. 


education of children [M. 
ſtudies by the ſlowneſs of his capacity [VI. 


He had a good maxim for the 52': S* 44? 
lian. Var. 


He is praiſed for not being diſcouraged in the courſe of his Hitor. 74, xiv, 


cap, lit, 


found no more than one hundred and two years. Let © he would give the Athenians. Afterwards when he 
us come to the main point, I think we ought not began to ſpeak, Antipater had not patience to heat 
to rely, as he hath done, on the authority of the © him, but thwarted and interrupted him on every 
anonymous author, who deſcribed the Olympiads, and * ſubje&, and at laſt enjoined him filence : but when 


(63) EA vis | 
rv N 
11g. A primis 
ferme annis Pla- 
tonis auditor fuit. 
Diogen. Laert. 


lib. iv, num. Il. 


(64) See the 
following re- 
mark. 


(65) In remark 


[D]. 


placed the birth of Xenocrates in the firſt year of the 
XClſt Olympiad. I have two reaſons for believing 
that he is miftaken. The firſt is, that Xenocrates 
was very young when he became Plato's diſciple (63). 
But Plato being advanced in years when he began to 
teach, it could not be poſſible for Xenocrates to enter 
his ſchool very young, if he was born in the firſt year 
of the XClſt Olympiad, for he would not have been 
above twelve years younger than Plato. In the ſe- 
cond place, I obſerve that he was deputed to Antipater, 
in the ſecond year of the CXIVth Olympiad (64) : 
at that time he muſt have been ninety-three years of 
age, according to the computation of the anonymous 
author. But it is not eaſy to imagine, that the authors 
who mentioned this embaſſy, ſhould have taken no 
notice of the extraordinary age of the Ambaſſador. 


[L] He was ſent Ambaſſador more than once.] I 
have already ſaid (6 8), that he was one of the Ambaſ- 


ſadors whom the Republic of Athens ſent to King 


Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. Being 


Some verſes of 


Homer in the 
xth book of the 
Odyſſey. 


(66) Diog, Laert, 
ubi ſupra, num, 
9, 10, 


(4) Diogen, 
Laertius, 66, is, 
zum. 18, 

(6) He was a 


diſciple of Ar- 
elaus, F 


« alſo ſent on an embaſly to Antipater, for the de- 
« liverance of the priſoners of war taken at the battle 
of Lamia, he was by that Prince invited to ſupper, 
© to whom he anſwered in the following words: 


O Circe *, thy allurements tempt in vain 
The man whoſe virtue prudent thoughts ſuſtain 3 
For who can come with pleaſure to a feaſt, 


Before he ſee his captive friends releas'd. 


* Intimating by theſe words, that he would never eat 


till he obtained his requeſt, meaning the liberty of 


his captive citizens and friends. The King perceiv- 
ing the addreſs of the man, freely condeſcended to 
© his ſuit, and immediately ſet the priſoners free (66). 


Antipater was not ſo juſt in the following juncture. 
He exacted from the Athenians that they /hould ſend 
him full poxwer to act as he ſhould think fit, and refer the 


conditions of the treaty of peace to his pleaſure. * They 
* ſent to him Phocion, with other Ambaſſadors, and 
* amongſt the reſt Xenocrates the Philoſopher, whoſe 
reputation for prudence and wiſdom was ſo great 
and univerſal, that they ſaid, no man could be ſo 
arrogant, ſo cruel, or paſſionate, but that the mien 
and aſpect of. Xenocrates would ſoften him, and even 
inſpire him with reverence and reſpect. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſuch was the malignity of the nature 
of Antipater, who was an enemy to virtue, that the 
contrary happened: for at firſt when he embraced 
all the reſt of his companions, he paſſed by Xeno- 
crates, not vouchſafing to take any notice of him: 
upon this occahon Xenocrates ſaid, Antipater may 
well be aſhamed to ſee me a witneſs of the ill-uſage 
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* Phocion had declared the purport of their embaſſy, 
he replied, that he would make a peace and alliance 
with the Athenians, provided they would deliver up 
to him Demoſthenes and Hyperides, and govern 
their Republic, according to the antient form of go- 
vernment inſtituted by their anceſtors ; according to 
which, none but people of fortune were admitted in- 
to public employments, &c. . . . All the Ambaſſa- 
dors, except Xenocrates, were content with, and ac- 
cepted, theſe conditions as mild and indulgent, but 
Xenocrates ſaid, that if the Athenians were ſlaves, 
Antipater treated them mildly enough; but if a free | 
people he treated them too harſhly (67). (67) Plut. in 
Some will think, perhaps, that Antipater uſed Xe- Vita Phoclon. 
nocrates ſo roughly, in order to revenge the incivility Pak. 753. 
with which this Philoſopher had received him. We | 
are told (68), that going to Athens he made a viſit to (53) Diog. Laert, 
Xenocrates, who would not vouchſafe to interrupt his ubi ſopra, vum. 
lecture, and made him no anſwer before he had finiſh- TY 
ed it. But as every body knew that this Philofopher 
affected not to appear a courtier, and that the eſteem 
which the world had for him was founded on his Phi- 
loſophical gravity, it is not at all probable that An- 
tipater ſnould have taken it amiſs that he was received 
in ſuch a manner. 5 
D] He had a good maxim for the education of chil- 


* 
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d4ren.] © He was of opinion, that children rather 


* ought to have a defence fitted to their ears, than 

fencers, or prize-fighters ; becauſe the ears only of 

the latter ſuffered by the blows, but the morals of 

the former were hurt and corrupted by words. Not 

that he thereby recommended deafneſs, or forbad 

that they ſhould be ſuffered to hear at all; but he 

adviſed them not to liſten to wicked diſcourſe, that 

debauchery might be kept out, till better principles 

* (like ſo many guardians appointed by Philoſophy) 

© had taken charge of that part, which is ſo liable to 

be drawn aſide and corrupted by diſcourſe (69). (60) Plat. de 
Plutarch greatly approves of this advice (70). auditione, init. 

LV] He is praiſed for not being diſcouraged in the Pag. 38. 
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A 


courſe of his fludies by the ſlowneſs of his capacity.) Plu- 


tarch made uſe of this example to encourage thoſe of (70) Compare 
ſlow parts. Let us bear with patience the jeſts of 3 n e 
* thoſe who are, or who fancy they are, more lively mark (C] 269” 
and quick of apprehenſion than we. This courſe the article LY- 
* was taken by Cleanthes and Xenocrates, who being CVURGUS. 
ſomewhat duller than their ſchool-fellows, did not 

however give over learning nor deſpond ; but pre- (71) Plot... de 
vented the jeſts of others, by comparing themſelves 5 Page 
to narrow-mouthed veſſels and copper- plates; be- | 
cauſe, though they received learning with difficulty, (72) See, above, 

« yet they retained it ſurely (71) One of theſe two ak ER of 
compariſons hath been employed in one of Moliere's 232 Ne 
Comedies (72). Hs 


F 


XEN OPHAN Es, a Greek Philoſopher, born at Colophon, was a diſcipte 
of Archelaus, as ſome ſay (a). According to this account, he ſhould have been co- fo) Ding: Lowe 


temporary with Socrates (6), 


Others will have it that he learned of himſelf all that he 


ubi ſopra, 


knew (c), and lived at the ſame time with Anaximander (d). According to this account, (% 1d. ibid. | 
he muſt have flouriſhed before Socrates, and about the LXth Olympiad, as Diogenes 0e) Id. ibid 
Laertius affirms (e). He lived very long; for ſome verſes are cited in which he declares, . 20. See 
1. That his ſtudies had been applauded in Greece ſixty- ſeven years: 2. That he began (441. 


to meet with applauſe at the age of twenty-five (F) [A]. 


He wrote ſeveral poems on / Latrtius, 
Philoſophical * . 19. 


(1) Lucianus, in 


[4] He lived very long; for ſome werſes are cited, after, we may hence the more certainly know the Macrobiis, pag. 
&c.] It appears by thoſe verſes that he was ninety- error of Lucian, who allows him to have lived no 2, 640, Ten. ii, 
two years old when he made them; and as we have longer than ninety-one years (1). Cenſorinus beſtows Oper, | 
no reaſon for believing that he died in a ſhort time on him above one hundred years (2). Scaliger is in- (2) See Scaliger, 
el 7 F clined in Euſeb, pag. 


m. 96. 
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XENOPHANE S. 


Philoſophical ſubjects : beſides two thouſand on the foundation of Colophon (g), and on 
that of the Colony of Elea (5). His opinion concerning the nature of Gop, is very little 
different from Spinoziſm [B]. He wrote ſome verſes againſt Homer and Heſiod (i), on 
the idle ſtories which they ſung of the gods. He held a maxim which entirely. over. 


(g ) Idem, ibid. num. 20. Note, that Moreri reduces all the werſes of Xenophanes to that enen Atbenæus often 
(Þ) A town in Italy. 


quotes werſes of that Philoſopher, 
See Sext. Empiricus adv. Math. Pag. 575 341. 


clined to believe that he lived at leaſt one hundred and 

(3) Scaliger, four years (3). From this long life we may reconcile 
ibid, ' thoſe who make him flouriſh in the LVIth Olym- 
(4) Euſcb- in piad (4), or the LXth (5); and thoſe who place him 
Chron. pag. n. under the XLth Olympiad (6); for we may ſuppoſe 
127. that the latter do not point out the time when he 
flouriſhed, but that of his birth. Obſerve, that even 

(5) Id. ibid. Pag. on this ſuppoſition, it is not poſſible to reconcile them 
128. Diogen. with thoſe, who tell us that he lived till the time 
en 1 % when the Perſians were driven out of Greece. We 
5 have ſtill ſome verſes where it is pretended that he 
(6) Sext. Em- mentions their flight. Athenæus quotes them (7). It 
pir. adverſ. Ma- you underſtand by this the time when they loft the 
them. Pag. 51. battle of Marathon, it was in the LXXIId Olym- 
piad. If you underſtand the battle of Salamis, or 
that of Platza, it was the LXXVth Olympiad. Sup- 
pole in the next place, not with Caſaubon, that he 
made theſe verſes fifteen or twenty years after the de- 
(S) cafaub. in feat of the Perſians (8), but the very year of that 
Athen. pag. 110, great event, and you will find it impoſſible for him to 
have been born in the XLth Olympiad, fince in that 

caſe it muſt be ſaid that he lived at leaſt 126 years. 

What ſhall we then think of a paſſage of Clemens A- 

lexandrinus, which informs us that he was born in 

the XLth Olympiad, and lived to the time of Darius ? 

Tis ESA dywy/ Ns, Z2l0pavns 0 KoAogwV 10s Kea - 

DN E. 6 pnot TI, xard Iipore Tov EA] 

,, A EHM h, TOY aomTiv, yEyorever. 
ATAXidwp@» d, v Ti TETTae7.hopnvy O- 

Tidda YEvouevo!r, TaegrerAKVAL d ye TwV A- 

pPeis Te Kal KUp yporor: Eleaticæ diſcipline prin- 

ceps fuit Xenophanes Colophonius, quem dicit Ti- 

mæus fuiſſe tempore Hieronis, qui in Sicilia obtinuit 


5 (7) Athen. ib, 
ii, cap. Xill, 


Pag. 54. 


dominatum, & Epicharmi Poetæ. Apollodorus autem 


eum, cum natus eſſet quadrageſimà Olympiade, perve- 
46) Clan. Aler- niſſe uſque ad tempora Darii & Cyri (9), - - Keno- 
andr. Strom. phanes of Colophon was the head of the Eleatic Philbſo- 
lib, i, P. 301, C. phy: Timaus affirms, that he lived in the time of Hiero, 
avho reigned in Sicily, and of the Poet Epicharmus. But 

Apollodorus ſays that he was born in the XLth Olympiad, 

and lived down to the times of Darius and Cyrus, Muſt 

we believe that an error crept into the Greek text, and 

that inſtead of Aupziz we ought to read K, “n? My 

anſwer is, there is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe it. For a 

life of one hundred years, which is allowed to Xeno- 

phanes, is ſufficient to fill up the ſpace betwixt the 

XLth Olympiad and the LXVth, which was the be- 


ginning of Darius's reign. I do not deny that it is a 


little ſtrange to ſee, that ſo good an author as Apol- 

lodorus, ſhould ſay that Xenophanes lived to the time 

of Darius and Cyrus. It would have been much 

more regular to have ſaid 70 the time of Cyrus and Da- 

(10) Menag. in rius, as Mr Menage obſerves (10). Beſides, it is cer- 

Diog. Laert. 1;6, tain that in pointing out the times, the Antients uſually 

ix, num, 20, joined Crœſus and Cyrus together, which ſerves to 

ſupport the correction I have mentioned; but at the 

bottom there is neither any abſurdity nor any falſity 

in Apollodorus's opinion, that Xenophanes lived from 

the XLth Olympiad till the time of Darius. Yet I 

ſhould rather chooſe to place his birth much lower, 

(11) See, above, fince, according to Timæus (11), he flouriſhed in the 

eitat. (9). time of Hiero, who did not begin to reign before the 

LXXVIth Olympiad. I ſhall obſerve by the way, 

that I take their opinion to be ill founded, who ſay 

that he was a Diſciple of Archelaus. This is Lucian's 
opinion (12). 

LB] His opinion concerning the nature of God, is very 
little different from Spinoziſm.)] If we had all his 
works, we ſhould be much better able to give a pre- 
ciſe and diſtin account of his ſyſtem: and if we 
knew his opinions only by ſome {mall and very ob- 
{cure fragments cited by Cicero, it were impoſſible to 
avoid confuſion: * Xenophanes qui mente adjuncta 
* omne przterea quod eſſet infinitum Deum voluit efle, 
de ipſa mente _ reprehenditur ut cæteri: de infi- 

: « nitate autem vehementius, in qua nihil neque ſentiens 
. * neque conjunctum eſſe poteſt ( 3). - - - - e 


lib, i, cap. xi, © who was of opinion that God is all that is infinite united 
2 


(12) Lucian, ubi 
ſupra. 


Ariſtotle relates of Xenophanes's opinion. 


*＋ 7 7 5 
g, 57s ohopav amoatine d E Ai) 4 T6 burt. 


turned 


(') Diog. Laërtius, ibid. num. 18. 


* with a mind, is likewiſe refuted with the reſt, as to that 

* mind. But he is yet more abſurd with regard to infinity, 

in which there can be nothing that has any ſenſation or con- 

junction. Theſe words of Cicero ſhew that Xenophanes 

taught that the intelle& is God, and that all that is infi- 

nite is God. As for the firſt part of this doctrine, Cicero 

forbears the repetition of what he had ſaid before to 

refute thoſe who held the Divinity of the intellect; he 

ſuppoſes that the ſame refutation falls alſo upon this 

firſt point of the opinion of Xenophanes. With regard 

to the ſecond part, he advances what he thinks capa- 

ble of refuting it ; for he obſerves, that infinity, as it 

contains nothing that has any ſenſation or conjunction, 

cannot be God. I ſhall not examine the weak fide 

of this argument, it being wholly unneceſſary : Every 

body will clearly apprehend that {ince there is ſomething 

cogitative, connected with finite extenſion, as in man, 

ſuch things alſo are not incompatible with an infinite 

extent. I might eaſily believe that Cicero did not 
apprehend the opinion he mentions ; he divides it in- 

to two parts, when perhaps it ought not to be divid- 

ed. It is more probable that Xenophanes meant, that 

God was nothing but the infinity of nature, accompa- 

nied with an intellect. Xenophanem notum eſt om- 

ne infinitum cum mente, Deum tradere (14). - - - - (14) Theſe 
It is known that Xenophanes affirmed that God was all words of Minu- 
* that is infinite, accompanied with à mind.” It would d Felix, pag, 
be a very ſtrange doctrine to aſſert, on one hand, that as 4 8 
every infinite is God; and, on the other, that the hu- Some Philo 
man intellect is God: this would be multiplying the phers deprived 
Deity in a diſcordant manner, and erring inconſiſtent- God of an intel. 
ly. I very well know that the antient Philoſophers ans m_ 
do not appear to us exact, in the fragments we have Z A, renutk 
of their opinions concerning the principles of all [A]. 
things : but what particularly obliges me to believe 

that Xenophanes did not make that diviſion aſcribed 

to him, is, that even according to the teſtimony of 

Cicero, he taught that there was but one ſole Being, 

and that this Being was immutable, eternal, and the 


true God: (15) Xenophanes paulo etiam antiquior unum (15 Cicero, A- | 


e omnia, neque id efſe mutabile & id efſe verum cademic. Quz- 
Deum, neque natum uſquam quicquam & ſempiternum ſtion. 4b. u, 
conglobata figura (16). This is more diftin& than what . Ki 
Zevogavns : 
J's apoT@» TETHV evigas (5 Ye Tlapueridns 97275 3 
ALY ET HL LanTHs) TRY UETaPQNVITED, ze Tis Pyrchon. Hyps 
QUTS@s TETOV BIETLERS EOLKE FLY EUV. MAN ¹ TOY typ. 40. i, ccf. 
0A0V £e9v00 do OL, To b s, ©1094 Tov Jeb. 
Xenophanes autem, quanquam prior iſtis, unum poſuerat, 

(nam Parmenides ejus auditor fuiſſe dicitur) nibil tamen 

clarum dixit, & neutrius horum naturam attigifſe vide- 

tur: ſed ad totum cœlum reſpiciens, ipſum unum ait efſt 

Deum (17). 'Theſe words of Ariſtotle inform us, that (17) Ariftoteles, 
Xenophanes took up with confuſed notions, and that Metaphyl. 66. - 
he 'did not examine in particular whether unity be- Cap. Vs Pt: 


. : , 648, E. Note, 
longed to the Deity, with reſpect to the intellect, or har another 


with reſpect to matter, and that he aſſerted in gene- 744 of Afful, 


ral, what is One is God. Others ſay he maintained png [ 18 
inni 47 
that nature had no beginning, and ſhall have no end, 1 eos 1 


and that ſhe is always like her ſelf; but that he e, of the <obal 
ſpoke of the gods in the plural number. Ode Y ſyften of Ae. 


A ol op.otov. Nullum penitus vel ortum wel interi- 

tum relinquit, ſui ſemper frmile hoc univerſum eſſe ratus 

(18). It is true he rejected the common opinion, that (18) Euſeb. de 

the gods ſtood in need of, and gave commands to one Pet, Evan 

another (19). Dependance ſeemed to him incompa- „i, pag. 23, 

tible with the Divine Nature. He added, that the „ plutzrchi 

gods ſaw and heard in general, but not particularly Stromatis. 

this or that thing. Thus I would underſtand theſe 2 

words of Euſebius, &x$& I nai opgv xalbas nas (19) Fuſeb. ibid 

un $4T4 , in univerſum audire ac cernere, non 

werd per partes (20). This favours of Spinoziſm ; for (20) Ibid 

Spinoza affirmed that God, as a ſubſtance, is barely 

endued with thought in general, and that the parti- 

cular knowledge of every object does not unite in one 

ſole mind, in order to repreſent all things to the ſub- 

ſtance of God. I own it may be pretended that Xe- 
nophanes. 


gel. lib. t, cap. , 


(21) Dioz 
ert. lib. 
num 19» 


(2) Se 
tiere's D. 
at the \ 
Monde, 


(23) Dio 
ibid. 


(24) Id. 


25) Cle 
andr. St 
v, pag. 
ex es E. 
ubi ſupr 
xiii, ca, 


gap. 67. 


(26) La 
ſupra, 8 
Euſebiu: 
lib, x94 
xtw, p. 


27 Eu 


(23) Id 


x1, ca 


(29) k 
ubi ſv} 
(ap, * 
23. C, 
tarcho 


(30) * 
hae | 
14 ta 
bad rt 
motu 
cundu 
Verita! 
cundu 
Ievera 
Ferbaf 
4729 
ſonuid 
firce 1 
the at 
tbat | 
net re 
but 7 
"mp to 
er the 
the fe 


ele 
Minu. 
pag. 
favour 
n, 
ilolo- 
rived 
1 intel- 
e the 
PINO- 
nark 


ro, A- 
Que- 
. ty 
Vit, 


ſult Set» 
ericus, 


Hypo- 
tl, cap. 


iſtoteles, 
l. lib. A 
Pag. n. 
Note, 
ther 


Arial, 


| quate in 
th [K], 
us much 
the dubai 
" Aens- 


feb, de 
t. Evan* 


i, cap. 


g. 235 
archi 


15. 


ſeb. ibids 


(23) Diog. Laert. 


ubi ſupra, Jö. 7, 


(30) This paſf dit 


4e quietum, nec certo aliquo tempore generatum efſe : Ge- 


veritatem, or ſe- 


t out, for fi 
an Pearances, that is, that we do feel the earth at 


XEN OPHAN E S. 


turned the Pagan religion; viz. that it is not leſs impious to aſſert that the gods were 


vorn than to affirm that they die, ſince in either caſe it would be equally true that their 
exiſtence is not eternal (k&), This maxim is very true and not at all contrary to the 


doctrine 


(4) Ofer Zevoęcdyns bee dr dh,, dgeÞ3orw of yEirio va! PackovTes 28g Vebs rig d x- 
Jae Meyuo'v. dupoTegws ae avpupaivet pi tivar more Tus des. Ut Xenophanes dice- 
bat fimiliter eſſe impios qui naſci affirmant Deos, & qui mori dicunt. Utroque enim modo con- 
tingit, ut non ſint aliquando Dii. Ariſtot. Rhetor. lib. ii, cap. xxiii, pag. 446, B. 


nophanes meant, that by a ſingle act of the mind 
God ſees all things, and not every one of them by a 
particular idea. He might explain himſelf if he was 
to return into the world: he would not be a little puz- 
zled to remove the difficulties propoſed to him con- 
cerning his contradictions, and inconſiſtencies. He ad- 
mitted an infinity of invariable worlds, and four ele- 
ments of all things (21). But to what purpoſe is this 
infinity of worlds, ſince he taught that all things 
were but one being, and that this ſole and only be- 
ing was God ? Was not this ſpeaking of the world, 
like the people who call America the new world, and 
who give the name of world to mankind, and in 
France even to a great Lord's footmen, c (22). He 


Di&ionary afſerted that God was of a round figure, and yet made 


him infinite (23). He ſaid that God did not in any 
thing reſemble man, and that he heard and ſaw all 


things without reſpiration (24). A fine exception in- 


deed! Was it neceſſary to expreſs it? If the Deity 
hath nothing common with men, 1s 1t not evident, 
that he has no lungs and doth not breathe ? Why did 
he not alſo at the ſame time except the eyes, the ears, 
and the face, fc. as well as the act of reſpiration ? 
Xenophanes ſpoke more properly in the verſes which 


er- Clemens Alexandrinus cites (25), for he ſaid no more 
lib. there than that God is not like man either in body 


or ſoul; and that if brutes could paint, they would 
repreſent the Deity in the ſhape of their own. ſpecies. 
He continually returned to his unity. Suprarrt Te 
ell, y 121 GOovngey, Kain ior, fimulque (Deum) 
eſſe oMnIa, mentem, prudentiam, zternitatem (26). 
That God is ALL, 4 mind, prudence, eternity. The 
whole Eleatic ſect alſo believed the unity of all things 


(27), and the immobility of all things (28). And 


perhaps I ſhould not be miſtaken, if I ſhould venture 
to ſay, that from thence aroſe the doctrine ſo much 


extolled by the Sceptics, I mean, that our ſenſes de- 


ceive us, and that we ought not to rely on their evi- 
dence. For when it was objected againſt thoſe Philo- 


ſophers that new generations continually happen in 


the world; which ſuppoſes that there are two princi- 
ples, one active and the other paſſive, or at leaſt that 
the ſole ſubſtance of nature is not immutable ; they 


found no better expedient to ſolve this difficulty, than 


to deny that there was any generation. They were 


therefore obliged to aſſert, that nature continues always 


the ſame, and that the alterations which we believe 


ſhe undergoes are nothing but meer illuſions of our 


ſenſes, and meer appearances. Euſebius informs us 
that Parmenides taught, that the univerſe being eternal 
and immovable, and one fole being, remained always 
the ſame with regard to the reality of things, and 
that the generations were only founded on a falſe 
judgment of the ſenſes (29): *Aid\tov pev yae 
Ty , Kal dxivyToY dTOPAINETAL, Kal KATE THV 
TeV TegY dTHY GAN cia. civai α%,?ò over. 
[SV0OYeVes Ts Kπ,õI2 pe, hd dyenTON. YEveo uv 
I: T £4.39" vroandLiv {vn Soxtvrar lv. tal 
T&s 417 -Fi10*ts #4.Cdhnd ©£% TNS aAnFelas. Etenim 


ſempiternum eſſe orbem hunc univerſum, omnique  motu 


carere ; ipſiuſque nature weritatem omnino conſtare defen- 
(30) ; ſingularem enim illum & unigenam, ſtabilem 


nerationem porro ad ea reicit, que falſa quadam opi- 


motu carere ſe- nion putentur ee, adeoque ſenſus omnes communione ve- 


ritatis excludit, Let us alſo conſult the ſame Euſebius, 
if we would ſee thoſe Philoſophers driven from this 
ſubterfuge. Ariſtotle clearly evinced to theſe de- 


trbaps ua after fenders of immutability, or ingenerability, that 


the refuge which they had choſen betrayed them; 
nce they durſt not deny the mutation of ap- 


nature is not immovable ; and that ſhe muſt of neceſ- 
ity change in the ſubject which produces, or receives 
our ſenſations. Perception is paſſive, and therefore the 
alteration of it ſuppoſes an efficient cauſe and a paſſive 
Principle: and thus your unity of all things is over- 


frigidum, velut ignem & terram dicens. 


turned. Beſides, this alteration is incompatible with 
your pretended immobility, or incorruptibility. Qge 
TOTO HN WY Y A&Yourrer LT. . ei 
9 W 7% % 8K E521 nat piv sd axivnov. 1 
vg aro nos ect Kivnors. Habemus ergo primum id 
He, quod diverſum wacatur . . , . deinde quicquid eft, 
non efſe, quid unum. Adde ne immobile quidem illud e, 
cum ipſa ſentiendi ratio motus quidam ſit (31). I ſhall 
return again to this ſubject in the remark [K]. 

J ſhall obſerve by the way that there is a great deal 
of probability that the author of the Art of Thinking 
cenſures Ariſtotle unjuſtly in favour of Parmenides. It 


were to be wiſhed, faith he (32), that Ariſtotle, who 


took care to acquaint us of this ſophiſm (33), had 


that he hath attacked ſeveral antient Philoſophers, 
by citing their opinions not very fairly. He refutes 
Parmenides and Meliſſus, for having admitted but 
one principle of all things, as if they had meant 
the principle of which they are compoſed, whereas 
they meant, the ſole and only principle from which 
* all things derive their original, which is Go p. 
The author of the Art of Thinking does Parmenides 
and Meliſſus more honour than they deſerve. He re- 
preſents their opinions concerning the origin of created 
beings as orthodox; and yet they are as impious as 
thoſe of Spinoza, or very nearly ſo: theſe Philoſophers 
acknowledged no difference betwixt the principle of 
which all things are compoſed, and that which 
produced them. They admitted but one ſole Being, 
and pretended that all things were eternal. This is 
what is imputed to them in Euſebius, as we have ſeen 
above. Ariſtotle doth not charge them with all this 
in every reſpect: he owns that Permenides teaching on 
one fide that in reality there is but one Being; and, on 
the other ſide, that according to appearance, there are 
ſeveral Beings, accommodated himſelf to appearance, and 
ſuppoſed two other principles, which are heat and 
cold, fire and earth: Avay ratouer© I) droaubeiv 
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Tols Palrnpevols, U , & ννν ννν,ỹ,uεᷓHeãe, AN 


9 H Th . $10 UToAauCdvas tivat, Ivo Tas 
, Kal Ivo Ts apy as TIFH0L adMW, Sep- 
[400 Kal uy pov, o aug Kat YAY Atyol. Terov 
Se To , &c.- Coactus vero illa, gue apparent, ſequi, 
& unum ratione, plura vero ſecundum ſenſum putans eſſe, 
duas cauſas rurſum, ac duo principia ponit, calidum, & 


alterum, &c (34). It is hard to apprehend by what 
turn of thought, ſuch a great number of the antient 
Philoſophers could believe that there is but one ſubſtance 
in the univerſe (35). But it is very eaſy to apprehend 
that this being granted, they were then obliged to aſ- 
ſert that the univerſe perpetually continues in the 
ſame ſtate : for a being which neceſſarily exiſts, and 
which alone is all things, muſt of neceſſity be perfectly 
immovable. No external cauſe can change it, nor 
can it alter itſelf, It hath, independently on it's own 
will, both it's exiſtence and all the attributes of it's 
nature. Whatever it hath once, it ought to poſleſs 
continually ; for what had no beginning is not liable 
to deſtruction, This alſo proves that it cannot ac- 
quire any thing new, ſince the production of one 
new quality would be the deſtruction of ſome other 
(36). Thus far the ſyſtem of Xenophanes and Parme- 
nides was well ſupported. But as experience convinced 
them that changes do happen in nature, ſuch as muſt be 
internal and effectual with regard to our thoughts, even 
tho' ſuch changes were ſuppoſed to be meer illuſions 
of the ſenſes, theſe Philoſophers ſhould have acknow- 
ledged that they had built upon a falſe ſuppoſition, 
and ſhould have admitted two principles, one active 
and the other paſſive. This being granted, we may 
believe that the active principle remains always in the 
ſame ftate amidſt the continual variations of nature (37). 
It's uniform and invariable action impreſſed on diffe- 
rent ſubjects, muſt neceſſarily produce all the viciſ- 


taken as great care to avoid it. For it is too evident 


Horum autem 


575 


(31) Euſeb. de 
ubi ſupra, Ib. 
Xty, cap. xi, 
Pag. 756, D. 
ex lib, viii, A- 
riſtotelis de Phi- 
loſophia. 


(32) Art. de 
penſer, Part. ii, 
ch. xw111, pag. 
m. 316. 


(33) That is, 
the ſophiſm cal - 
led ipnoratio elen- 
chi, to prove a 
different thing 
from that in 
queſtion, 


(34) Ariftoteles; 
Metaphy ſicæ, 
ib, i, cap. v, 
pag. 648. F. 
See alſo cap. iii. 


(35) I think they 
were led into 
ſuch an opinion 
by this ſuppo- 


firion, that ſince 


nothing can be 
produced out of 
nothing, what- 
ever exiſts has 

a neceſſary exi- 
Nence, and is 
therefore eternal 
and infinite, and 
that infinite can 
be but one. 


(36) From hence 
we Bly draw a 
ſtrong proof that 
our fouls and 
matter are not 
uucreated beings. 
See the remark 
[X]. 


(37) Stabiliſque 
manens dat 
cuncta moveri. 


ſitudes in the world. Do not we ſee that the motion N e 
of the air, without altering in itſelf, produces different 
| ; effects, 


57e. lib. iii, 
Mer ro i*, 
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1) Cicero, de 
ivinat. Jb. i, 
t vit. 


(38) Cicero, 
Academ. Queſt, 
lib. 11, cap. 
XXXIX, 


(39) Lactant. 
lib. itt, cap, xxii, 
pag N. 207. 


(40) He married 
a ſiſter of Crom- 
well, by whom 


he had a daugh- 


ter, who was 
married to Dr 
Tillotſon, Arch- 
biſhop of Canter- 
bury, 
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X ENOPHAN Es. 
doctrine of the Incarnation. He believed that the Moon is an inhabited country [C], and 


that it is impoſſible to predict future events (/); and if the conjecture of a learned Critic 
is well grounded, he aſſerted that there is in nature more good than evil [DJ. He 


effects, according as it meets with a wind-mill, a ſhip, 


ſcattered ſtraw, or a heap of leaves, c? 

[C] He believed that the Moon is an inhabited coun- 
try.] Cicero informs us of this ; and he 1s not the only 
author, who aſcribes this opinion to him. Habitari 
ait Xenophanes in Luna, eamque eſſe terram multa- 
rum urbium & montium (38). - - - Xenophanes ſays 
* that the moon is inhabited, and a country having ſeveral 


* towns and mountains in it.“ Lactantius greatly ridi- 


cules this opinion, and repreſents Xenophanes be- 
lieving, not that the ſurface of the moon was inhabited, 
but that it contained within it's boſom an earth, 
peopled with a race of men. He juſtly blames him 
for having aſſerted that this planet is eighteen times 
bigger than the earth: Xenophanes dicentibus ma- 
* thematicis orbem lunæ duodeviginti partibus majorem 
* eſſe, quam terram, ſtultiſſime credidit : & quod huic 
«© levitati fuit conſentaneum, dixit, intra concavum 
* Junz ſinum eſſe aliam terram, & ibi aliud genus ho- 
* minum ſimili modo vivere, quo nos in hac terra vi- 
* vimus. Habent igitur illi lunatici homines alteram 
lunam, quæ illis nocturnum lumen exhibeat, ſicut 
hæc exhibet nobis. Et fortaſſe noſter hic orbis alte- 
« rius inferioris terræ luna fit (39). - - - - Xenophanes 
aba fooliſh enough to believe the Mathematicians, when 
* they ſaid that the moon's orb is eighteen times greater 
than the earth: and, what was conſiſtent with this 
* credulity, he ſaid that the moon contained in it's boſom 
«. another earth, inhabited by a race of men, who live in 
* the ſame manner, as we do here. So theſe men in the 
* moon have another moon to enlighten them in the night, 
as theirs enlightens us, and, perhaps, this globe of ours 


laugh at him for making a jeſt of it. This opinion 
of Xenophanes does him honour : it is the opinion 
of ſeveral famous Mathematicians. See what Dr Wil- 
kins, Biſhop of Cheſter (40), ſaith on this head. His 
treatiſe of the World in the Moon was tranſlated into 
French, by the Sieur de la Montagne, and printed at 
Rouen, in the year 1656, in 8vo. See alſo Mr Huy- 
gen's Coſinotheoros. Mr Baſnage de Bauval gave us 
an extract of it in his Journal for the month of 
May 1698. For the reſt, the opinions of Xenophanes, 
concerning the motion of the ſun and moon, and con- 


cerning the cauſe of eclipſes, are very pitiful. He ſays 


(41) Plut. ce 
Placitis Philo- 
ſoph. lib. ii, cap. 
xi, pag. 901. 


(42) Plurima 
deteriora mente 
eſſe. Diogen. 
La#rt. ubi ſupra, 


num. 19, 


(43) Meric. Ca- 
ſaubon. in bec 
verba Diogen. 
Laoertii. 


that * the ſun is eclipſed, by being extinguiſhed, and 
that it recovers it's light next morning when it riſes : 
he gives an account of an eclipſe of the ſun, which 
continued for a whole month, and alſo of a total 
« eclipſe ſo that the day ſeemed to be night. . . that 
* there are ſeveral ſuns and ſeveral moons, according to 
* the various climates of the earth, and at a certain time 
* the orb of the ſun falls upon ſome part of the 
* world which is not inhabited ; and thus moving as 
in a vacuum, it undergoes an eclipſe. The ſame 
« perſon affirms, that the ſun moves ftrait forward 12 
* infinitum, but appears to us to move orbicularly by 
« reaſon of it's great diſtance (41). | ; 

D] He aſſerted that there is in nature more good than 
evil.) Diogenes Laertius reckons among the chief opi- 
nions of Xenophanes 7&4 goaad y7]w vs civai, that 


moſt things are worſe than, or inferior to, the mind 


(42). It ſeems unworthy of a Philoſopher to ſpeak 
thus ; for the meaneſt peaſant knows very well, and 
no body needs be taught, that the mind of man is bet- 
ter than metals, water, or air, &c. We therefore 
ought to believe that Xenophanes meant ſomething 
greater. The following is the conjecture of Meric 
Caſaubon. He pretends that this Philoſopher taught 
that the Divine mind, which made the world, endea- 
voured to endow all creatures with a ſtate of perfection; 
but that having met with ſtrong obſtacles in matter, 
he could not always compaſs his deſigns ; and there- 
fore, on ſome occaſions, he was forced to produce 
evil my (43). This is ſaying, that in this conflict 
he was ſometimes vanquiſhed, but oftener vanquiſher ; 
that the greateſt part of things were ſubmitted to the 
deſires and power of the Divine mind, and conſe- 


quently iT vs eiu, doth not mean worſe than the 
mind, but ſubjected to it, and the matter of it's 
e 


is @ moon to that other earth.” | would not engage that 
he has rightly underſtood this Philoſopher's opinion; 
but ſeveral very great men of theſe latter ages would 


would 


triumph. Caſaubon confirms his conjecture by à paſ. 

ſage in Plato, where it is ſaid, that neceflity and the 

mind concurred in the production of the world, and 

that neceſſity was perſuaded to conſent that things for 

the moſt part ſhould be governed for the beſt (44). (44) Plats, f 
Mepry pevn yeg W Hh re Koop Ti yiveors, g Timzo, pag. 1, 
avayins Te tails U ẽaus n Vs Hs avdy. 5% b. 
An &pyovTO, T6 wee auTlv Tal yIYVoutvoy 

T& MN emi T9 BirTISov ayeav, TaUTh Kate 

rei r I dvayuns (45) nTlopirns U meas; (45) Meri, C. 
EM0eVO», r 1aT aryas EUS Tod's To H. ſaubon read 
Mundi enim hujus generatio ex neceſſitatis mentiſque vie vayzy;, 
coitu mixta eft. Nam cum mens neceſſitati dominaretur, 

propterea quod perſuadendo eam ad ofptimos ut plurimum 

rerum eventus induceret, ipſaque hac ratione cedens ſa- 

pienti perſuaſion pareret, mundi hujus exordia conſlite- 

runt. Cauſabon obſerves (46) that Homer, on a par- (46) Mericyy 
ticular oecaſion, having ſaid that evil exceeds good, it ! ubi 
was converted into a general maxim (47); as if, uni-“ 
verſally ſpeaking, the miſeries of human life overba- 
lanced the happineſs of it. 'The ſame Critic obſerves, 
that thoſe who ſpoke of this ſubje& with the greateſt 
modeſty, excuſed Providence on account of the fatal 
neceſſity which conſtrained it to open a gate to ſeveral 
evils. Qui parciſſime loquebantur Deum excuſabant 
© qui Bonus non niſi bona in operibus ſuis & omni ad- 
© miniſtratione ſua propoſuiſſet, ſed materiæ obluQan- 
tis vel deficientis zece/itate coactus, etiam malis non 
paucis invitus locum reliquiſſet. - - - Thoſe who ſpoke 
of this ſubje with the greateſt modeſiy, excuſed GOD, 
auh, as a good Being, had propoſed nothing but what 
was good, both in his works and providence ; but that, 
being forced by the neceſſity of the matter which reſiſted 
or was, deficient, he had unwillingly left room for ſeveral 
evils.” He adds, that Euripides hath ſtrenuouſſy 
refuted the common opinion, that evil ſurpaſſes good, 
and he cites the beginning of that confutation. 
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Some ſay that there is in nature more evil than good: 
but 1 hold a contrary opinion to others, viz. there is in 
nature more good than evil. | 5 


The ſubſequent words of Euripides ſeemed to Caſau- 

bon to be written by an inſpired pen (48). Pliny (48) Cater 
differs from this Poet's opinion; for tho? he doth not quæ bene mul- 
ſay that it plainly appears nature behaves to us rather ta tala, quz 
like a cruel ſtep-mother, than a tender indulgent pa- 9971259 f. 
rent, yet he intimates that he is of ſuch an opinion: ehe 
Principium jure tribuetur homini cujus cauſa videtur Mericus Caſu- 
cuncta alia genuiſſe natura; magna ſæva mercede bon. 15 

© contra tanta ſua munera: non ſit ut ſatis æſtimare 
parens melior homini, an triſtior noverca fuerit (49). (40) Plinivs, l. 
© - - - The chief place will be jufily allowed to man, for vii, init. p.m N 
* avhoſe ſake nature ſeems to have produced all other | 
things. Great are the bounties of nature, but attended 

« avith many evils, and purchaſed with many afflictions: 

* ſo that it is hard to judge, whether ſhe acts the part 

© of a tender and indulgent parent, or that of a cruel ſlep- 

mother to mankind." She ſets the preſents ſhe makes us, 

faith he, at the price of a thouſand afflictions. To 

this purpoſe he gives a long deſcription of human infir- 

mities, and oppoſes them to the advantages of animals; 

nor doth he forget the vices in which men exceed the 

brutes : © Uni animantium luctus eſt datus, uni luxuria, 

& quidem innumerabilibus modis, ac per ſingula 

© membra : uni ambitio, uni avaritia, uni immenſa 

« vivendi cupido, uni ſuperſtitio, uni ſepulturæ cura, 
© atquz etiam poſt ſe de futuro. Nulli vita fragilior, 
* nulli rerum omnium libido major, nulli pavor con- 
« fuſior, nulli rabies acrior. Dentque cetera animantia in 
ſuo genere probe degunt : congregari videmus, & ſtare 
«© contra diſſimilia: Leonum feritas inter ſe non dimi- 
« cat : ſerpentium morſus non petit ſerpentes: ne ma- 
© ris quidem belluæ ac piſces, niſi in diverſa 2 
« ſæviunt. At hercules homini plurima ex — 
> | « fun 


(51) 
ſtitere 
naſci 0 
ceniert 
quam 

aboler! 
Fag. 4 
abt, 
TULI 
(85). 

fentenc 
ver ſes 

Empr 
rhon. 

Ib. iti 
æxiv, 


(72) P 
cap. 7 


146, 


(53) 1 


Plinius, 0. 
nit. P. *. Þ 


95 6, Compare 
with this the 
paſſage of Arno- 
dius, cited in the 
zrticle T U L- 
LIA, cita- 
tion 82). 


(51) Multi ex- 
ſtitere qui non 
naſci optimum 
cenſerent Fe 
uam ocyſime 
W d thid, 
a7, 4. gets 
2 the article 
TULLIA, citat. 
(35), See thrs 
ſentence in Greek 
worſes in Sextus 
Empiricus, Pyr- 
rhon. Hypotyp. 
lib, iu, cap. 
xxiv, pag. 157. 


(52) Plin. lib, is 
cap, wit, pag. m. 


146, 


(53) Al. ibid. 


(% Plaut. in 
Amphitr, Act. Ii, 
Sc, 11, init. pag. 


M, 25, 


| (55) Diphilus, 
ap Stobæum. 
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XE NOPHANES. 


would not be ſingular in this opinion : but it is probable that he was of a very different ſenti- 


ment; and if the queſtion was only about evil morally conſidered [E], I do not believe 
he would find one opponent, Every body owns that good and honeſt men are very rare, 


© ſunt mala (50). - - - Of all animals man alone is ſubje& 
« to forrow, to luxury, and that in numberleſi reſpects, 
© and through all his ſenſes : man aloe is addicted to 
ambition, to avarice, and an immoderate and exceſ- 
« five defire of life: he alone is concerned for his burial, 
and even for what ſhall happen after his death, No 
© animal is more frail, none more luſiful, none more liable 
« to conflernation, none more furious. In fine, other ani- 
* mals live friendly with their reſpetive ſpecies. We ſee 
* them flock and herd together, and only oppoſe others of a 
* different kind. A lion, however furious, does not at- 
« tack a lion. A ſerpent does not ſting a Por pies Nor do 
«* the ſea-monſters and fiſhes deſiroy any but thoſe of a dif- 
« ferent kind from themſelves. But men bring numberleſs 
« evils upon each other.” He doth not forget the re- 
flexion which ſeveral people have made, that it would 
be beſt for a man not to be born, or to die quickly 
(51). He affirms, in another book, that the greateſt 
blefling that Go p has beſtowed upon men amongſt ſo 
many pains and troubles of life, is the power of killing 
themſelves : Nec ſibi poteft (Deus) mortem conſciſcere, fi 
welit, quod homini dedit optimum in tantis wvite penis 
(52). He had enumerated ſeveral of the follies of Pa- 
ganiſm, and concluded, that of all theſe things there 
is but one certain, which 1s, that all things are un- 
certain, and that man is the moſt miſerable and vaineſt 
part of the whole creation: Quæ ſingula improvidam 
* mortalitatem involvunt, ſolum ut inter iſta certum 
« fit, nihil eſſe certi, NEC MISERIUS QUIDQUAM 
© HOMINE, AUT SUPERBI1Us. Ceteris quippe animan- 
« tium ſola victus cura ett, in quo ſponte naturæ be- 
* nignitas ſufficit: uno quidem vel præferendo cunctis 
* bonis, quod de gloria, de pecunia, ambitione, ſuper- 
que de morte non cogitant (53). - - All theſe things 
* diſcover the weakneſs of our underſlanding ; ſo that 
this alone is certain, that nothing is certain, and that 
* MAN IS OF ALL ANIMALS THE MOST VAIN AND 
* MISERABLE. For other living creatures take no care 
for their food, which is abundantly ſupplied to them by 
the voluntary produce of nature. But this advantage 
* of theirs is greater than all the reſt, that they hade no 
* thoughts of glory, riches, ambition, or even death.” 
Plautus hath fo naturally expreſſed an opinion con- 
trary to Euripides's maxim, that I think myſelf obliged 
to tranſcribe his words : ns | 


Satin“ parva res eſt voluptatum in vita, 
Atque in ætate agunda, | 
Præquàm quod moleſtum'ft ! ita cuique comparatum 
Eſt in tate hominum. | 
Ita Dis eſt placitum, voluptatem ut mœror comes 
conſequatur: | 
Quin incommodi plus malique ilico adſit, boni fi ob- 
tigit quid (54). 5 | 


How few are the pleaſures in every age of life, when 
compared with the troubles of it : This is the fate of all 
men, and the ill of the gods, that pain and ſorrow 
ſhould accompany our pleaſures. But let me immediately 
have more pain, and more forrow, if it is attended 
with any pleaſure. | | 


Diphilus, the Poet, thought that fortune obliges us 


to drink a liquor compoſed of three evils, and only 
one good. 


i , | " | 
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Fortuna nobis, tanguam cyathos exficcantibus, 
Si unum bonum infundat, tria mala affundit (55). 


IE] If the queflion was only about evil morally con- 


ſidered] Many things might be obſerved upon the 


queſtion, Whether Euripides is rather to be believed 
chan Pliny, and fo many other great men, who have 
maintained that the evils of human life ſurpaſſes the 
good things of it. Let us conſider this ſubject a little, 
and ſay in the firſt place that if the diſpute is only 
about vicious evil, it will ſoon be decided in favour of 


Pliny. For where is the man who dares maintain that 


VOL. V. No. CXXXV. 


and 


the virtuous actions, compared with the crimes of 
mankind, are in proportion as ten to ten thouſand ? 
In the ſecond place, if the diſpute is about painful 
evil, Euripides will have ſeveral adherents. As to 
the ſecond point, I ſhall refer it to the following re- 
mark, and offer ſomething there on the firſt. 

How deteſtable ſoever the opinion of two principles 
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hath conſtantly appeared to all Chriftians (56), they (56) For the 


have nevertheleſs acknowledged a ſubaltern principle of 
moral evil. Divines teach us that a great number of 


Marcionites, the 
Manichees, Cr. 


do not deſerve to 


angels having finned, made a party in the univerſe pe called Chri- 
againſt Go D. For brevity fake this party is denoted ſtians. 


by the name of Devil, and he is acknowledged as the 
cauſe of the fall of the firſt man, and as the perpetual 
tempter and ſeducer of mankind. The Devil having 
declared war againſt Gop from the moment of his fall, 
hath always continued in his rebellion, and there was 
never any peace or truce. He continually applies him- 
ſelf to uſurp the rights of his Creator, and debauch his 
ſubjects, in order to make them rebels and engage them 
to ſerve under his banner againſt their common maſter. 
He ſucceeded in his firſt hoſtilities with regard to 
man : In the Garden of Eden he attacked the mo- 
ther of all living, and vanquiſhed her ; immediately 
after he attacked the firſt man, and defeated him. 
Thus he became maſter of mankind. Gop did not 
abandon this prey to him, but delivered them out of 
their bondage, and recovered them out of that ſtate 
of reprobation by virtue of the ſatisfaction which the 
ſecond Perſon of the Trinity undertook to pay to his 


juſtice. This ſecond Perſon engaged to become. man, 


and to act as a Mediator between Gop and mankind, 
and as a Redeemer of Adam and his poſterity, He 
took upon him to combat the Devil's party; ſo that 
he was the head of Go p's party, againſt the Devil, 
who was the head of the rebellious creatures. 'The 
deſign was not to conquer all the poſterity of Adam; 
for they were all, by birth, in the power of the Devil, 
but to preſerve, or recover the country which had 
been conquered. The defign of Je sus CnrismT, 
the Mediator, and Son of Gop, was to recover it ; that 
of the Devil was to hold it. The victory of the Me- 


diator conſiſted in leading men into the paths of truth 


and virtue ; that of the devil in ſeducing them into 
the road of error and vice. So that in order to know 
whether moral good equals moral evil among men, 
we need only compare the victories of the Devil with 
thoſe of IEsus CHRIST. Now in hiſtory we find but 
very few triumphs of JESUS CHRIST : Apparent rari 
nantes in gurgite vaſto (57); and we every where meet 
with the triumphs of the Devil. The war between 
theſe two parties 1s a continual, or almoſt continual, 
train of ſucceſſes on the Devil's fide ; and if the rebellious 
party made annals of their exploits, there 1s not one 
day in the year, but what would be there marked with 
ſome ample ſubject for bonfires, ſongs of triumph, and 


ſuch other ſigns of victory. The Annalit would have no 
occaſion for hyperboles and flattery, to ſhew the ſuperio- 


rity of that faction. Sacred hiſtory tells us of but one 
good in Adam's family (58), and reduces to one good 
man the family of that good man, and ſo on in the other 


generations to Noah, in whoſe family we find three [©] 


{ons whom God ſaved from the deluge with their fa- 
ther, mother, and wives. Thus at the end of ſixteen 
hundred fifty-ſix years, all mankind, except one fami- 
ly of eight perſons, were ſo deeply engaged in the in- 
tereſt of the Devil, that the enormity of their crimes 
rendered it neceſſary to extirpate them. The deluge, 
that terrible monument of the juſtice of God, is a lofty 
monument of the Devil's victories ; and ſo much the 
rather as that general puniſhment did not deprive him 


of his prey: the ſouls of thoſe who periſhed in the 


deluge went to hell: This is the Devil's aim and inten- 
tion, and therefore his triumph. Error and vice, 
ſoon after the deluge, lifted up their heads in Noah's 
family: his deſcendants plunged themſelves into ido- 
latry, and all manner of debaucheries ; that is to fay, 
the Devil preſerved his uſurped power over them. 
There was no more than a handful of people, con- 
fined in Judza, that eſcaped him with reſpect to Or- 


thodoxy ; nay, it muſt be owned, that among that 


(<7) Virgil, 
En. lib. 1, Vers 8 
118. 


(58) Compare 
with this remarks 
G], of the ar- 
ticle QROSIVS 


peopie the ſucceſs of the good party was very varia- - 
2G 


ble, 


rene * . 1 e! 8 
- * 
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and that nothing is more common than men who depart from the rules of virtue. But, 


without doubt, Xenophanes intended to ſpeak of Phyſical evil; and his ſenſe 


ble, with reſpe& to Orthodoxy, ſince that very nation 
ſuffered it ſelf to be ſeduced to idolatry from time to 
time; inſomuch, that their conduct was a continued 
ſhifting between true and falſe worſhip. But as for 
vice it never ſuffered a real interregnum amongſt the 
Jews, any more than in other countries: and conſe- 

uently the Devil continually kept a footing in the 
Gnall conqueſts which the good party recovered. 
There happened a happy revolution at the birth of 
Jeſus Chriſt : his miracles, his goſpel, and his Apo- 
ſtles, made glorious conqueſts. Then it was that the 
empire of the Devil received a very great check, and 
a conſiderable part of the earth was wreſted out of 
his hands; but he was not ſo driven out that he did 
not preſerve ſeveral correſpondents, and a great many 
creatures there; he maintained himſelf there by the 


abominable Herefies which he ſowed : vices were never 


entirely driven out of it, and ſoon after entred into it 
again, as it were, in triumph. Errors, ſchiſms, diſ- 
putes, and cabals, introduced themſelves, together 


with the fatal train of infamous paſſions, which gene- 


(59) Virgil. 
ZEneid. lib, vi, 
ver. 625. 


rally accompany. them. The Hereſies, ſuperſtitions, 


violences, frauds, extorſions, and impurities, which 


have appeared all over the Chriſtian world for ſeveral 
ages, are things which I ſhould only be able to de- 
ſcribe imperfectly, though I was maſter of more elo- 
quence than Cicero. What Virgil faid is true in the 
moſt literal ſenſe. | | | 


Non, mihi fi linguz centum ſint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea yox, omnes ſcelerum comprendere formas, 


CEN 0 ie ou 0 0. 5; 4 O50) 


Had I a hundred mouths, @ hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs, inſpired with iron lungs, 
1 could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat: 

| | | DRYDEN. 


Thus whilſt the Devil reigned uninterrupted without 


the limits of Chriſtendom, he ſo ſucceſsfully diſputed 


the ground in Chriſtendom, that the progreſs of his 


arms was beyond compariſon greater than that of 
truth and virtue. A ſtop was put to this progreſs, 
and he was forced to give ground in the XVIth cen- 
tury ; but what he loſt on one fide he regained on the 
other; and what he does not effect by hes, he brings 
to paſs by the corruption of manners. There 1s no 


azuylum, no fortreſs where he does not make men feel 


the effects of his power in this reſpect. Leave the 


world, ſhut your ſelf up in a monaſtery ; he will fol- 
low you, he will bring into it intrigues, envy, fac- 


tions, or, if he can do no worſe, leudneſs; this laſt 


(60) Montagne, 


Eſſais, livr. iii, 
chap, v, pag. m. 
134. 


(61) Jurieu, 


Vrai Syſteme de 


PEgliſe, pag. m. 
162. 


(62) Eſprit de 
Mr Arnauld, 
Tom. a, pag. 
392. ö 


(63) See the Ab- 
bat Richard, Cri- 
tique des Preju- 
gez de Mr ju- 
rieu, Pag. 234. 
He quotes the 
Avis aux Pro- 
teſtans de l' Eu- 
rope. This A- 
vis, is prefixed 
to the Prejugez 
legitimcs contre 
le Papilme, 


fag. 258, quoting 
the fame Avis 
aux Proteſtans. 


reſource is almoſt infallible ; Diaboli virtus in lumbis eſt, 
- - - The power of the devil lies in the loins, faith St Je- 
rom (60). A modern author affirms, That in thoſe 
places where Popery is yet predominant, there is no true 
pitty . . . and that Italy and Spain are places where there 
is ſearce any more true virtue than in Turkey (61). He 
ſaith in another book (62), That it is a notorious and 
acknowledged truth, that all the convents of Spain and 
Portugal are places of proſtitution ; and that when chance 
draws the curtain, to give us an opportunity of ſeeing 
ewhat paſſes in the French monaſteries, aue diſcover that 
they take a little more care of external appearances, but 
at the bottom are as leud as others. He ſpares the Prote- 
ſtants a little more ; but yet he ſays (63) that corruption 
runs very high amongſt them, and is become ſo gene- 
ral, that it is not only amongſt the Reformed in France, 
but alſo thoſe of England, the northern kingdoms, 
and the provinces of N that the Princes and 
Sovereigns of thoſe places think of nothing but their 
political intereſts; that the people are void of piety, 
and the paſtors remiſs; that a prodigious indifference 
for religion reigns every where, generally ſpeaking ; 
that Princes take no care of the truth (64); that the 
women of England are debauched to the laſt degree, 
and that the Proteſtant countries in Germany, are 
plunged into ſuch a debauchery, as debaſes them, and 
makes them brutiſh. You may ſay, if you pleaſe, 
that this author's deſcriptions are overſtrained ; but it 
will nevertheleſs be true, that there prevails among 
Chriſtians a deplorable corruption of manners. 
| 2 


was, 
that 


Theſe two things require our reflexion. War reigns 
at leaſt for as long a time as peace amongſt the Chri- 
ſtians : I confine my ſelf to Chriſtianity, becauſe it is 
unneceſſary for me to ſpeak of the Infidel nations; 
they are continually in the ſervice of the Devil, and 
ſubje& to his empire ; and the uſurper reigns there un- 
moleſted. It is undeniable that war is the Devil's 
time, or, if I may ſo expreſs my ſelf, his turn of 
reigning ; for without mentioning the violences and 
debaucheries committed in it, every ſoldier is obliged 
to profeſs that he will ſuffer no injuries; he muſt 
either quit the employment, or revenge an affront : 
but this is manifeſtly denying our allegiance to the em- 
pire of Jeſus Chriſt, and deſerting to the enemy, 
Times of peace do not ſeem ſo favourable to the em- 
pire of the Devil, and yet they are very much ſo ; for 
as people grow rich, they grow more voluptuous, 
and plunge themſelves deeper in luxury and volup- 
tuouſneſs. 


Nunc patimur longæ pacis mala, ſzvior armis Wh 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem (65). (6 Juvenal, 
| Sat. VI, ver, 
Me ſuffer all th' invet'rate ills of peace, 291, 

And waſtful riot; whoſe deflrutive charms 


 Rewenge the wanquiſh'd. world of our victorious arms, 


DRY DEN. 


My other remark is more deciſive. The Papiſts and 


Proteſtants agree, that very few people eſcape damna- 


tion. They allow none to be ſaved but only the Or- 

thodox who lead good lives, and repent of their ſins 

at the point of death. They do not indeed deny but 

that habitual ſinners may be ſaved upon a ſincere death- 

bed repentance, but withal they maintain, that no- 

thing is more rare than ſuch a repentance. According 

to which it is plain, that for one man ſaved, there are 

perhaps a million damned. Now the war which the 

Devil wages with God, is about the conqueſt of ſouls; 

and therefore it is certain that the victory is on the 

Devil's ſide: he gains all the damned, and loſes only 

the very few ſouls who were predeſtinated to be ſaved. 

He is therefore victor prælio, & wictor bells. - - vicko- 

rious in the battle, and victorious in the war, For ha- 

ving inſpired men with an infinitely greater number of 

wicked actions, than Jeſus Chriſt has inſpired them 

with good ones, he has been ſuperior in the battle ; 

and as he makes almoſt all men die in impenitence, 

he keeps all he had conquered (66). Death puts an (66) That is to 
end to the war. Chriſt doth not combat in order to oy, af 0 on 
releaſe the dead from the power of the Devil. We auge che fr 

mult therefore ſay that this war ends in the Devil's man fall, where: 
advantage, what he claimed is yielded and abandoned by all his poſt- 


to him. I know he will ſuffer eternal puniſhment for rity became 


his victories : But this, far from obſcuring my poſi- _—_— date 
tion, that moral evil is greater than moral good, ſerves 

to make it more indiſputable : For the Devils amidſt 
the flames will eternally curſe, and make all the 
damned eternally curſe the name of God. There will 
therefore be more creatures who will hate, than who 
will love God. Beſides, in this remark, the queſtion 
is properly about the ſtate of things in this life. 

I have an Italian book intituled Monarchia del noſtro 
Signor Gieſu Chriſto, printed at Venice 1573, and 
written by Giovann' Antonio Panthera Parenting, The 
author of this book gives the hiſtory of the battles 
of Lucifer with Jeſus Chriſt, from the beginning of 
the world down to the times of Mahometaniſm. He 
paſſes ſlightly over ſome of the attempts in which Lu- 
cifer ſucceeded ; but gives a full account of every at- 
tempt in which he failed ; ſuch as the Deſign of de- 
ſtroying the poſterity of Abraham in Egypt, his en- (67) oy ful 
terpriſes againſt David, againſt the Maccabees, a- dome of the wn- 

inſt Jeſus Chriſt, c. This is like a man who uation of bs 
— people gaming, ſhould only take an account of Defence, 185 
the loſſes (67): it would appear by ſuch a computa- e * 
tion that he who had won the moſt had loſt all his fe, 290 650 
money. This is an image of the conduct of ſeveral ue what 
Hiſtorians, Their nation appears always victorious: he had 2 
for they relate only thoſe events which were proſ- but dor 
perous. 52 707 


Obſerve, 


(68) Se 
ticle P 
CLES, 
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(69) 1 
is Mad 
Scuderi. 


(79) R 
quod f. 
di men. 
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ter: 
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dimenf 
tum C 
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r Fou- 
the firſt 
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eived. 


(68) See the ar- 
tice PE R1- 
CLES, remark 


[&]. 


(69) I think it 
is Madam de 
Scuderi. 


70 Rarum eſt 
quod ſub magna 
dimenſione pa- 
rum continet ma- 
ter: denſum 


' quod ſub parva 


dimenſione mul- 
tum continet 
materiæ. 
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that the ſweets of life do not equal the bitter potions which it obliges us to ſwallow [F]. 


Obſerve, that all I have been ſaying is every day 
preached, and that without any deſign of derogating 
from the almighty power of Jeſus Chriſt, No more 
is meant by it than (what is alſo my opinion) that 
man is naturally ſo prone to evil, that except the 
ſmall number of the ele, all other men live and die 
in the ſervice of the evil ſpirit, and render the paternal 
love of God to remedy their wickedneſs, or bring 
them to repentance, of no effect. 

[F] His ſenſe was that the faveets of life do not equal 
the bitter potions which it obliges us to ſwallow.) Thoſe 
who hold the contrary opinion, chiefly inſiſt upon a 
parallel betwixt diſeaſes and health. 'There are very 
few perſons, whatever age they be of, but can reckon 
up, incomparably more days of health than of fick- 
neſs ; and there are a great many, who, in the ſpace 
of twenty years, have not been afflicted with diſeaſes 
that will take up in all fifteen days. But this com- 
pariſon is fallacious (68); for health conſidered alone 
is rather an indolence than a ſenſe of pleaſure; it is 
rather a bare exemption from evil, than a good, 
whilſt ſickneſs is worſe than a privation of pleaſure : 
it is a poſitive ſtate which plunges the mind into a 
ſenſe of ſuffering, and loads the patient with pain. 
Somebody (69) judiciouſly ſays, that avhen health is 
aloe, it is a good which is not much perceived, and 
ſometimes only ſerves to make us the more ardently defire 


all the other pleaſures which wwe cannot have. Let us 


make uſe of a compariſon taken from the ſchoolmen : 
they ſay that rare, 1. e. porous, bodies contain but very 
little matter under a great extent; and that denſe bo- 
dies contain a great quantity of matter in a ſmall com- 
paſs (70). According to this principle we muſt fay, 
that there 1s more matter in three feet of water than 
in two thouſand five hundred feet of air; this is a 
lively image of ſickneſs and health. Sickneſs reſem- 
bles the denſe bodies, and health the rare. Health 


laſts many years ſucceſſively, and yet contains but a 
ſmall portion of happineſs. Sickneſs continues but a 
few days, and yet comprehends a vaſt load of miſery, 


If we had a ſcale adapted to weigh both a diſeaſe of 
fifteen days, and the health of fifteen years, we ſhould 
obſerve the ſame difference that we find in the balance 


betwixt a bag of feathers and a piece of lead. In one 


very ſenſible pleaſures. I grant all this, but it ought 


ſcale we ſhould ſee a body which takes up a great 
deal of room, and in the other, one which lies in a 
a very ſmall compaſs; and yet one of them is not 


heavier than the other. Let us then beware of the il- 


luton which the extenſion of health may draw us in- 
to, when it is parallelled with ſickneſs. But you will 
ſay that health is conſiderable, not only by reaſon it 
exempts us from a very great evil, but alſo by the 
liberty it affords us, to enjoy a thouſand lively and 


to be farther conſidered, that there being two forts of 
evils to which we are ſubject, it only ſecures us from 
one, and leaves us wholly expoſed to the other. We 


are ſubject to pain and forrow, two ſuch terrible af- 
flictions, that it is not to be decided which is moſt 


dreadful. The moſt vigorous health doth not ſecure 
us from grief. For grief flows in upon us through a 


_ thouſand channels, and is of the nature of denſe bo- 


dies : it comprizes a great deal of matter in a very 
imall compaſs ; evil is heaped up, crowded and preſſed 
cloſe in it. One hour's grief contains more evil, than 
there is good in ſix or ſeven pleaſant days. The 
other day I was told of a man who killed himſelf, 


after an anxious melancholy of three or four weeks. 
Every night he had laid his ſword under his bolſter, 


in hopes that he ſhould have courage enough to end 
his life, when darkneſs ſhould increaſe his grief : but 


his reſolution failed for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively. At 


laſt, not being able to reſiſt his uneaſineſs, he cut the 
veins of his arm. I affirm, that all the pleaſures 
which this man had enjoyed in thirty years, would 
not equal the evils which tormented him the laſt 
month of his life, if both were weighed in the ba- 
lance, Look back to my parallel of denſe and rare 
bodies, and remember this, that the good things of 
this life are a leſs good, than the evil things are an 
evil. Evils are generally more pure and unmixt than 
good things ; the lively ſenſe of pleaſure doth not con- 


tinue long, it immediately grows flat and dull, and is 
followed with a diſguſt, 8 5 


Several 
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Omnium quidem ſatietas eſt, & ſomni & amoris 
Cantuſque dulcis & egregiæ ſaltationis (71). 


The beſt of things beyond their meaſure cly; 
Sleeps balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy 3 
The feaſt, the dance . . . . . 


Mr Pore. 


What appeared to us a great good when we did not 
poſſeſs it, ſcarce affects us in the enjoyment : ſo that 
we acquire, with a thouſand troubles, and a thouſand 
uneaſineſſes, what we poſſeſs with no more than a 
moderate pleaſure ; and very often the fear of loſing 
the good we enjoy, ſurpaſſes all the pleaſures of the 
fruition of it. | 

There has been pointed out to me a very fine paſ- 
ſage of Pliny, and a very proper one to confirm the 
thoughts which I have juſt now offered. Si verum 
* facere judicium volumus, ac repudiata omni fortunæ 
* ambitione decernere, mortalium nemo eſt felix (72). 
* Abunde igitur, atque indulgenter fortuna decidit 
* cum eo, qui jure dici non infelix poteſt. Quippe 
ut alia non ſint, certe, ne laſſeſcat fortuna, metus 
eſt : quo ſemel recepto, ſolida felicitas non eſt. Quid 
quod nemo mortalium omnibus horis ſapit ? utinam- 
que falſum hoc, & non a vate dictum quam pluri- 
mi judicent! Vana mortalitas, & ad circumſcriben- 
dum ſeipſam ingenioſa, computat more Thraciæ gen- 
tis, quæ calculos colore diſtinctos, pro experimento 
cujuſque diei in urnam condit, ac ſupremo die ſepa- 
ratos dinumerat, atque ita de quoque pronunciat. 
Quid quod iſte calculi candore illo laudatus dies, ori- 
ginem mali habuit? Quam multos accepta afflixere 
imper ia; quam multos bona perdidere, & ultimis 
merſere ſuppliciis? iſta nimirum bona, ſi cui inter 
illa hora in gaudio fuit. Ita eſt profecto, alius de 
alio judicat dies, & tamen ſupremus de omnibus: 
ideoque nullis credendum eſt. Quid quod bona ma- 


n , . . ͤ BOS. ee... 


ulla minimo mcerore penſanda? Heu vana & impru- 
« dens diligentia! numerus dierum comparatur: ubi 


« quzritur pondus (73). - - I we would make a true (73) Plinius, lib, 


judgment of things, without being biaſſed by the allure- 
* ments of fortune, awe muſt determine that no man is 
happy. Fortune is bounteous and indulgent do the man 
who may juſtly be ſaid not to be unhappy. For as to 
thoſe who are called happy, their condition is always 
attended with a fear leſt fortune ſhould change and for- 


579 


(51) Homer, 
Iliad, lib. xiitg 
ver. 636. See, 
above, a like 
thought of Pin- 
dar, in citation 
(4), of the laft 
article BERE- 
NICE, 


(72) Euripides, in 
Medea, ver. 
1228, & 1230, 
pag. 327, ſays 
the ſame things 


lis paria non ſunt, etiam pari numero: nec lætitia 


m. 62, 

Rondel has ac- 
quainted me of 
this paſſage. 


vii, cap, xi, pag. 
r du 


ſake them: and where this fear takes place, there can 


« 

„be no ſolid happineſs. What jhall we ſay of this obſer- 
vation, that no man is wiſe at all times? I wiſh this 
« was falſe, and that a great many people did not juſtly 
account it an oracle. Man is vain, and ingenious in 
« circumſcribing himſelf, and computes his happineſs after 
the manner of the Thracians, who every day put into 
an urn either a black or a white peeble, to denote the 
good or bad fortune of that day: at laſt they ſeparated 
« theſe peebles, and upon comparing the two numbers 
together, they formed their judgment of the whole of 
« their lives. Shall that very day which is diſtinguiſb- 
ed by the white peeble give riſe to evil? How many 
© have been affiited by the power which they have ac- 
© cepted? How many undone and reduced to the greateſt 
* miſery by good things, and the ſame good things which 
© vere the cauſe of their former rejoicing. Thus it 
actually happens, one day judges of another, and the 
© laſt judges of all the reſt ; jo that no particular day can 
« be relied upon. What ſhall we ſay of this obſervation, 
© that the good things of this life are not equal to the 
. 
o 


evil, not even in number? And that the leaſt affiiftion © 


is not to be compenſated by any joy? Alas! how wain 
© and imprudently diligent is man, who compares his for- 
* tunate with his unfortunate days by their number, when 


* the queſtion is concerning the aweight and nature of 


* them.” H have found another paſſage which gives a 
lively deſcription of the ill ſide of felicities, I ſpeak 
of thoſe common to all men, I mean corporeal plea- 
ſures. * Quid autem de corporis voluptatibus loquar, 
* quarum appetentia quidem plena eſt anxietatis, ſatie- 
* tas vero pœnitentiæ? Quantos illæ morbos, quam 
* intolerabileis dolores, quaſi quendam fructum nequi- 


« tiz 


— 
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(75) Ovidius, 


. al N | 
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Several people are perſuaded of the truth of this, and do not want plauſible reaſons for 
it, 


« tiz fruentium ſolent referre corporibus ! . . . Triſteis 
« yero eſſe voluptatum exitus, quiſquis reminiſci libi- 
dinum ſuarum yolet, intelliget . . . . 


Habet omnis hoc voluptas, 
Stimulis agit fruenteis, 
Apiumque par volantum, 

| Ubi grata mella fudit, 
Fugit, & nimis tenaci 


(74) Bostius, de Ferit icta corda morſu (74). 


Conſol. Philo- | 

ſoph. lib. iii, Nhat need I ſpeak of bodily pleaſures, the purſuit of 

obs 5 vil, Pag. . außhich is full of anxiety, and the enjoyment followed by 

e « difeuſt and repentance. How great diſeaſes, how in- 
© tolerable pains do they bring upon the body, as the 
© fruits of wickedneſs. . . . But that the iſſue of pleaſures 
is diſagreeable and painful, whoever reflects on his 
© own luſts, muſt eafily underfland . . . . 


Tf pleaſures e er invade the heart 
They ſtimulate through every part: 
But when th' enjoyers happy made, 
And when their grateful honey s ſhed, 
Their ſeueet allurements ſoon decay, 
They leave a ſting and flie awvay. 


Thus Boẽtius introduces Philoſophy ſpeaking to him. 
It appears by this diſcourſe, that if anxiety pre- 
cedes the enjoyment of pleaſures, diſguſt and repen- 
tance follow cloſe after it. A vaſt number of authors 
obſerve this unhappy concomitance, or, to ſpeak more 
intelligibly, this connexion of pleaſure and uneaſineſs. 
The two following were cited in my firſt edition: 


. + + -» uſque adeo nulli eſt ſincera voluptas, 


Sollicitique aliquid lztis intervenit (75). 
Metam. lib. vü, | 


ver, 453. But mortal bliſs will never come fincere ; | 


Pleaſure may lead, but pain brings up the rear. 


TaTE. 


. - . . medio de fonte leporum 


* Lucret, lib, iv, Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipſis floribus angat *. 
ver, 1127. | | 


. » + for ſtill ſome bitter thought deſtroys 
His fanſy'd mirth, and poiſons all his joys. 
| CREECH. 


| And now I add a third, who is Antiphanes, 
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Id eſt, 


At in eodem ipſo, in quo 
Jucunditas ineſt, prope ſane & moleſtia preſto eſt. 
Voluptates enim 


Non ipſæ ſolæ ingrediuntur, ſed earum comites ſunt 
Dolores ac labores. | 


Wherever pleaſures and delights are preſent, pain and 
forrow are at hand. For pleaſures never come alone, 


_ = pain and toil are their conſtant attendants. 
7 unera iſta — 


fortune putatis ? 1 
233 Let us alſo obſerve this circumſtance. We are not 


Quiſquis nofirym only in fear of loſing what we poſſeſs, but alſo vexed 
tutam agere I. to ſee other people equal or ſurpaſs us, and that others 


tam volet, quan- will ſoon be able to come up to us, and afterwards 
tum plurimum 


urmum get before us. Obſerve, that in order to prove that 
poteſt iſta viſcata . „ 
Da tet, good is not ſo perfectly good, as evil is evil, I have 
in quibus hoc made no uſe of this argument, that it rarely happens 
quoque miſerrimi that a good uſe is made of the favours of fortune, 


fallimur, habere it rarely happens that they do not lead us to great mi- 
nos putamus, 


ſeries, and become not a grace, but a ſnare (76); I 
1 ſay, I have omitted this reaſon, becauſe I do not 
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HANES. 


here conſider the cauſes and occaſions of good and 


evil, but good and evil in themſelves. For the reſt, 


it would be departing from the ſtate of the queſtion to 
ſay, that man afflicts himſelf without cauſe. For it 
is not our buſineſs here to know whether his grief 
is reaſonable, or the effect of his weakneſs ; but 
the queſtion is, to know whether he grieves. This 
very thing, that a man vexes himſelf without reaſon, 
_ makes himſelf unhappy by his own fault, is an 
evil. 

We muſt own with Seneca, conſidering the multi- 


tude of goed things which nature has imparted to us, 
and the inexhauſtible induſtry with which the wit of 


man diverſifies pleaſures, and diſcovers the ſources of 
them ; that God, not contented to provide barely for 
our neceſlities, - hath beſides furniſhed us wherewithal 
to live deliciouſly. © Unde hæc innumerabilia oculos, 
* aureis, animum mulcentia ? unde illa luxuriam quo- 
« que inſtruens copia ? Neque enim neceſlitatibus tan- 
* tummodo noſtris proviſum eft : uſque in delicias a- 
* mamur. Tot arbuſta, non uno modo frugifera, tot 

kerbz falutarer, tot varietates ciborum, per totum an- 
num digeſt, ut inerti quoque fortuita terræ alimen- 
ta præberent. Jam animalia omnis generis, alia in 
ſicco ſolidoque, alia in humido innaſcentia, alia per 
ſublime dimiſſa: ut omnis rerum naturz pars tribu- 
tum aliquod nobis conferre (77) . . . Unde iſta pala- 
tum tuum ſaporibus exquiſitis ultra ſatietatem laceſ- 
ſentia ? unde hæc irritamenta jam laſſæ voluptatis ? 


unde iſta quies, in qua putreſcis, ac marces? Nonne 
ſi gratus es, dices, 
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Deus nobis hæc otia fecit (78). 


Whence proceed theſe numberleſs delights for the emter- 
tainment of our eyes, our ears, and mind? Whence 
that abundance which ſupplies even our luxury? For 
care is taken not only for our neceſſities, but alſo for 
our pleaſures, and the gratifying of all our ſenſes and 


manners, ja many wholſome herbs, and ſuch a variety 
of meats, in every ſeaſon of the year, that the caſual 
produce of the earth might ſupply a lazy man with 
* food for his maintenance. Whence all thoſe animal;, 
« ſome bred on the earth, ſome in the waters, and others 
* deſcending from the heavens, that every part of nature 
* might be tributary to man? . . , Whence thoſe things 
* auhich by their exquiſite taſtes, and delicious ſauours, 
« provoke your appetite even after it is ſatiated ? Whence 
* thoſe things which awaken your pleaſures when de- 
* cayed ? Whence that quiet and eaſe in which you 
* rot and moulder away ? Will you not ſay, if you are 
* thankful, that you owe all this to the bounty of Heaven ?* 
All that Seneca faith in this part of his book de Be- 
neficiis is very true; but, on the other ſide, doth 


not Pliny (79) aſſure us that nature makes us buy her 


preſents at the price of ſo many ſufferings, that it is 
dubious whether ſhe deſerves moſt, the name of a pa- 
rent, or of a ſtep-mother ? To reconcile theſe two 
authors, we ought to conſider what the Scripture 


| teaches us concerning the ceconomy of God, as 


a father, and as judge of mankind. Thoſe two 
relations require that man ſhould feel good and evil : 


but the queſtion is, whether evil exceeds good? and 


upon this head I am apt to think that we can go no 
farther than opinions and conjectures. Several people 


fay, that molt perſons, when a little advanced in 
years, grow like la Mothe le Vayer, who would have 


refuſed to paſs again through the ſame good and 
evil which he had felt in his life (80). If it be fo, 
we muſt believe that, upon the whole, every one ſinds 
the pleaſures which he has enjoyed, has been uncqual 
to the uneaſineſſes and pains with which he has been 
afflicted. I do not alledge that no body is content 
with his condition, for this is no proot that every 
man believes himſelf leſs happy than unhappy. 
Theſe verſes of Horace contain a molt certain fact: 


Qui fit, Mæcenas, ut nemo, quam ſibi ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu ſors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat ? laudet diverſa ſequentes (81) ? 


Whence comes, my Lord, this general diſcontent ? 
Why do all loath the ftate that chance hath ſent, 


appetites. So many pleaſant trees, fruitful in warious 


(77) Seneca, te 
Beneficiis, 15. 
w, cab. , {ome 
pare what has 
beer ſaid abore 
of Cicero, 5 
citation g of 
the articl- PL. 


RICLES. 


(78) Seneca, idic, 
cap. vi. 


(70) I have Cit 
ed his words in 
remark [D., 
citation (49). 
Gee the Words of 
Socrates, in te- 
mark [C] · 


($0) See remark 
[F], in the u- 
ticle VAYER, 
and what has 
been ſald of Ci- 
cero, in the ar- 
ticle TULLIA, 
remark [R]. 


(81) Horat- lib. 
i, initio Sat. J. 


$2) 1 have du 
ted his words in 

the article TUL- 
IIA, citat. ($3)- 
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Or their own choice procur'd ? but fondly bleſs 
Their neighbour's lots, and praiſe what they poſſeſs ? 
| CREECH. 


Four inconveniencies mixed with twenty conveniencies, 
would make a man wiſh for another condition, I mean 
ſuch a one as is not charged with any inconvenience, 
or at leaſt where he ſhould find but one or two of 
them to forty conveniencies. On the other ſide, it 
muſt not be alledged againſt me, what Lactantius faith 
(82), that men are ſo nice, that they complain of the 
leaſt evil, as if it abſorbed all the good things they 
have enjoyed : for it is to no purpoſe to conſider here 
what the abſolute quantity of good and evil diſpenſed 
to man, may be in it ſelf ; we are only to con- 
ſider their relative quality; or, to expreſs myſelf more 
clearly, we ought to conſider nothing but the feeling 
of the mind. A very great good in itſelf, which 
raiſes but a very moderate pleaſure, ought not to paſs 
for more than a moderate good; but an evil, tho' very 
little in itſelf, which gives an uneaſineſs, grief, or 
pain, that are inſupportable, ought to paſs for a very 
great evil: ſo that to denote a man leſs happy than 
unhappy, it is ſufficient that he is afflicted with three 
evils for thirty felicities which he enjoys, if thoſe three 
evils, as little in themſelves as you pleaſe, give him 
more diſturbance than the thirty felicities, as great in 
their own nature as you pleaſe, afford him pleaſure. 
The government of a province is in itſelf a much greater 
good than a ribbon ; and yet if a Duke and Peer 
ſhould feel more joy in receiving a ribbon from his 
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it, as we ſhall ſee below. Even thoſe who acknowledge that nature hath furniſhed man- 
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kind 
Pſophidium, ſicuti & Crœſum (87) Lydorum regem, (37) This is not 


vitam omni ſuz ætatis tempore beatam egiſſe, id ego well tranſlated 
ut credam non facile adducor. Nam ut hominum by Romulus A- 
quis levioribus multo, quam alius quiſquam qui iifdem e 1 
vixerit temporibus, incommodis affectus, non diffitil- pre Crœfi. This 
limè fortaſſe reperiatur, uti navis adverſis tempeſtati- fault has not 
bus minus agitata: ſic propemodum neminem unquam been mended in 
crediderim perpetuò moleſtiarum & calamitatum im- 1 
munem fuiſſe: quando neque ulla navis memorari poſ- : 

fit, quæ ſemper ſecundiſſimis uſa fuerit tempeſtatibus. 

Nam & Homerus 74 ſenſiſe videtur, guy loco duo, bo- 

norum unum, alterum malorum, dolia apud Jovem 

ſtatuit. id enim ille ex Delphico Apolline didicerat; 

qui ipſum & miſerum ſimul, & beatum dixerat, ut- 

pote ad utramque vitæ ſortem genitum. - - - What 7 

have heard at Pſophis, concerning Aglaus, a man of that 

city, wvho lived in the time of Cræſus, King of Lydia, that 

this Aglaus was happy throngh the whole courſe of his 

life, ſeemed to me incredible, One man indeed may meet 

with fewer afflictions than other men, as one ſhip may ſuf- 

fer leſs in a ſtorm than another. But that any man 

ſhould be continually free from troubles and diſtreſſes, is 

as incredible, and contrary to experience, as that ever 

there was a ſhip which always enjoyed favourable 

winds, Homer ſays that there lies by Fupiter an urn con- 

taining good things ; but he places by him another contain- 

ing evil things. This he learned from Apollo of Delphos, 

who pronounced, that Homer himſelf was both an unhappy 

and a happy man, and was born both to a good and a bad 

fate. As this Aglaus was living in Crœſus's time, it is 

no wonder that Solon omitted him, when he named to 


miſtreſs, than in obtaining the government of a pro- that Monarch three men who to him ſeemed happy 
- vince from his King; I affirm that a ribbon would (88), for he believed that to deſerve ſuch a title, one (88) Plutarch. in 


be a greater good to him than the authority of a go- ought to be ſheltered from the inconſtancy of fortune, Solone, pag. 93. 
vernor. For the ſame reaſon it would be a greater and that, during this life no man is ſecure from this 
neca, ibid, evil for him to be deprived of this ribbon, than to be inconſtancy. If Solon had affirmed that thoſe three men, ($9) 8 1 
. deprived of his poſt, if he ſhould be more grieved at never felt either grief or pain, he had been miſtaken (89), n taten ($6) 4 
the loſs of the ribbon than at that of his poſt. On this and had contradicted that profound good ſenſe which the words of Pau- 
account no man is able to judge aright, either of the made him look for inſtances of happineſs, not at the court ſanias. 
(az) Felicitas cui miſery or happineſs of his neighbour (83). We do of Crœſus, but amongſt men of an ordinary condition. 
precipua fuerit not know what another feels, we only know the out- It is certain that thoſe who would find perſons, who Parxcrs and 
homini non eſt ward cauſes of evil and good : now theſe cauſes are not have felt more happineſs than uneaſineſs, will rather great men are 
n 2 always proportioned to their effects; thoſe which ſeem meet with them among the peaſants, or the meaneſt not ſo happy ” 
Wo . to us very {mall, frequently produce a lively ſenſe; and tradeſmen, than amongſt Kings and Princes (96). Read cher people. 
dio modo & ſu- thoſe which appear to us great, very often occaſion theſe words of a great man: Do you believe then (0) Ser W 
opte ingenio quiſ- but a faint one; The following words of Tacitus are * that afflictions and the moſt deadly pains do not Epodon Ode = 
7 N really an oracle : Neque mala vel bona quæ vulgus * hide themſelves under the purple, or that a kingdom 
page = « putet : multos qui conflictari adverſis videantur, is an univerſal remedy againſt all evils, balm that 
" * beatos, ac pleroſque quamquam magnas per opes * aſſuages them, or a charm which enchants them! 
| miſerrimos, fi illi gravem fortunam conſtanter tole- © Whereas, by the courſe of Divine providence, which 
(34) Tacitus, rent, hi proſpera inconſultè utantur (84). - - - Neither knows how to counterpoiſe the moſt exalted condi- 
Aonal. (6. b, © are theſe things good or evil which the vulgar deems to tions, this grandeur which we at a diſtance admire, 
caps æxii. * be ſuch. Many who ſtruggle with adverſities, are as ſomething more than human, affects leſs thoſe 
« happy, if they bear their afflitions with reſolution, and who are born in it, or confounds itſelf in it's own 
* moſt of thoſe who abound in riches are very miſerable, plenty; and, on the contrary, in grandeur, afflictions 
1 have Ct- © if they make an imprudent uſe of their proſperiiy. We are more deeply felt; their blow is ſo much the 
is words in muſt only extend the fignification of the word, incoz- * heavier on great men, as they are leſs prepared to 
tk [D], falte, ſo that it may comprehend the diſpoſition of the * bear it (91). Theſe are the two ſources of the un- (97) James Be- 
on (#9) p temper which makes us poſſeſs the favours of fortune happineſs of Princes: their being continually ac- Biſhop ns 
tos, in 16 with uneaſineſs or without joy. cuſtomed to the advantages of their condition, renders 7:7 funebre 
(el. All this ſhews that none can determine poſitively them inſenſible as to good, and very ſenſible of evil. de Marie Tereſe 
whether his neighbour's deſtiny be drawn out of Ho- Let them receive one piece of bad news, and three of d Aultriche, 
(35) See the ar- mer's two veſſels (85), in ſuch a manner, that the good, they ſcarce feel the happineſs of the latter, but are Reine 2 France, 
5 MANI. doſe of good be as large, or perhaps larger than that touched to the quick with the misfortune of the former. Jo af ang e 
mark [C), re- of evil. All that can be faid with full certainty, Can they then want uneaſineſſes? Are their proſpe- 
is, that no man's fate was ever drawn wholly out of rities not thwarted by ſome ill fortune? Read all that 
the good veſſel. I ſhall cite an excellent paſſage of Guſtavus Adolphus did in Germany, and you will 
Pauſanias on this ſubje& ; it is the reflexion which there find a ſuperiority of fortune, which has very 
he made upon hearing that one Aglaus was happy few examples; yet you will obſerve fo great a mixture 
\ See retnark during the courſe of his life. "Ov e nxuon iv Var of diſadvantageous events, that you will eaſily believe 
}, in the u- S eat Ne % ardps Yogidio rare him to have run through a great deal of uneaſineſs 5 
Ne = pol Toy Aud, s 0 AyAgos TW yeoev Ts (92). Nay, ſuppoſe the victories gained in ſome pro- (92) He was ob- 
* of Ci Bis aay]a yivuTo wIaipar, & ws tral 5 Ab- vinces, do not concur with the loſſes ſuſtained in others, liged to publiſh 
), in the ar- 


Y&. ANN dvflraror wiv Tov iq £auT# xaxd you will have reaſon to believe that the joy is not es 
e TULLIA av Tis indiogae avaditaiſe, R xat vals no- pure and unmixed. An hundred anxious reflexions Ihe blamed him 
auk [KI. Tov ay Xpas yu Vas dn dye de ovy- diſturb it. People will imagine that the attack was for not prevent- 
ge dit cav]ae iris i Th advV]a ipip vaw made too ſoon or too late; too many men were loſt, ing the taking 
Ari avwuali, ix il rus Surncius)a and all advantage was not taken of the diſorder of of Magdeburg, 
<cevpelv, *Emet xa Ong xalaxtciperoy mags the vanquiſhed, but they were permitted to recover 


7% Att eyalav ailov, TY ds eee xauay from their fright ; and they believe that by a different 


\ Hort, ih ine, uno Ts W AlnApois Jeb, Sed id conduct the victory had been more compleat. How 
into Sato (86) Pave. „Oe, os auvTyy @o]s O Kakodaimord Ts Se- many Generals are there who have very uneaſy nights 
J dee, Ge Kd} Ci, ws quvie sri dhονεανεεαεαe after entire victories? They are ſenſible that they are 

1j. 1% Colos (86). Quod vero Pſophide audivi Aglaum beholden for them to ſome lucky chance, to the 
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kind with an infinite number of agreeable conveniencies, and appointed all other things 
for 


fault of the enemy, and ſometimes even to their own 4 diadem broken by her bliws. Me ſpall fee a father 
faults. They are ſenſible they have not done all burying his only ſon, and folemnizing the funeral of his 
that might have been done. They are apprehenſive eldeſt daughter. A huſband hjing a. wife, who had been 
of the comments of the experienced, and of the mali- his 7 and more the companion of his fatigues than of 
cious reflexions of their enemies. In a word, they his bed. A maſter forſaken by his ſervants and creatures : 
cannot bear a good teſtimony to themſelves, nor inter- An old man driven from his houſe, and a father-in-laay 
ternally applaud the elogies beſtowed upon them. deſpoiled and ſtripped by his own ſon-in-law (99). Add (99) Silhon 11 
This diſturbs and racks them. Whilſt their conſciences to this, that he could not bear the reputation of a niſtre d' Etat 
are ſometimes aſleep, with regard to the law of Gop, prone Captain. And this jealouſy was not the leaſt of “ , Diſenr 
they are touched to the very quick with reſpe& to his uneaſineſſes. See in the original what Mr Silhon D; Pig. 135, 
the tranſgreſſion of ſome laws in the art of war, and faith of Charles V (100), and Philip II. And ſee cb editien. 
the non-obſervance of ſome rules which an expert Ge- what Plutarch relates of a great Prince who was (100) He ;.; 
. | neral would have followed. Obſerve, that the moſt eſteemed happy (101). | 3 
fortunate Princes, either in gaining of battles, or con- 
quering of towns, are thoſe, whom the defeat of an 


| the wr 
The Abbot Regnier had great reaſon to ſay (102), all him Fe. 
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army, or the raiſing of a ſiege, afflict the moſt ſen- Qwont ils ordinaire | 1 un even 
ſibly. A long train of adverſities hardens others; ont ill deſn . | „ (05) Al: 
but theſe grow almoſt inſenſible as to good ſucceſs, 1 ra | he found tha Amtelret 
and extremely ſenſible of the leaſt diſgraces. Auguſtus Du deſtin vulgaire | Charles V, was ir | 
is an example of this. On a thouſand occaſions he ob- Ceux qu'un ſort proſpere 5 15 that is, x Hippoo 
tained the moſt important and glorious advantages Eleve le plus ? | 8 1 8 8 evas comp 
over his enemies that he could have wiſhed, and Une montre vaine : the abbey 
| ſcarce experienced any of the effects of bad fortune: N Ina h (101) It is Apa. 3 © 
but the loſs of three legions ſo prodigiouſly afflicted 8 ES memnon, Fee 185 Tt 
E him, that the pain, we may ſay, he ſuffered on this ac- Qi marche avec eux, ot arch, de tin I ma 
% count, was greater than the pleaſure which he had felt Des dehors pompeux, e of wat p! 
4 by ten victories. Read what follows : © Graves igno- Brillants agreables, | 471. ry "3 _— 
. 5 minias cladeſque, faith Suetonius, after having Des ſoins devorants, | hole Difſerta« Jo b 53 
1 * made a long enumeration of the ſucceſſes of this Empe- Des beine ee tion of In Mache 770. 
4 © ror, duas omnino, nec alibi quam in Germania, acce- De ds. 32 bl 4 . ayer, upen 
bs « pit, Lollianam, & Varianam : Sed Lollianam majo- nen. 1 ind (106) Tl 
« ris infamiz quam detrimenti : Varianam pæne exi- Les grands en un mot lune ef bi verſes are 
9 tiabilem, tribus legionibus, cum duce, legatiſque, N'ont pas le bon Lot. | Werks, 1 WET 
1 & auxiliis omnibus cæſis. Hæc nuntiata, excubias | . | | 3 th 
5 per urbem indixit, ne quis tumultus exiſteret: & The man whom fortune raiſes high 1 horn In a piece Aman in 
4 pPræſidibus provinciarum propagavit imperium, ut & tn pou'r, or weak, or dont * * | of Auteu 
at © a peritis & aſſuetis ſocii continerentur. Vovit & 9 ; 7 * þ ;, i 95 e bree for BY 
b; < magnos ludos Jovi Opt. Max. 81 REMPUBLICAM IN SORE. 04 _ ON RP. IE fate ber Loterien, (107) 
1 * MELIOREM STATUM VERTISSET: quod factum Of other men in humble ſlate ? 55 in citatio! 
a} © Cimbrico Marſicoque bello erat. Adeo namque con- What but a pageant outſide ſhow 
= . © ſternatum ferunt, ut per continuos menſes barba Of human grandeur does he know * 
3 capilloque ſummiſſo, caput interdum foribus illideret, Devouring cares, apparent Bliſ; 
0 © yociferans ; Quintili Vare, leg iones redde : diemque 1 y ; EY 
1 WY f a . e gree of happineſs : 
y (93) Suetonius, * cladis quotannis mœſtum habuerit ac lugubrem (93). Ii f ; 
TY in Auguſto, cap, * - - - Auguſtus met only with two difſgraces, Viz, the ed "ft HATS thoughts, and miſery 
m4 3 © overthrow of Lollius and that of Varus, both in Ger- Lie hid beneath the pageantry. 
1 * many. The former was attended with more infamy In ſhort, the truly happy flate 
4 * than boſs. The latter was almoſt fatal, for in it were | I not the portion of the great. 
1 ain three legions, with their General, the Ambaſſa- 8 | ; 7 
We” « dors, and all their auxilliaries. Upon the arrival of The following words of the Count de Buſſi firuck 
5 « this news, Auguſius ſet a guard in ſeveral parts of me the firſt time that I read them: When you 
y : the city, to prevent tumults, and enlarged the authority and I ſhall no longer have upon our hands the ex- 
i © of the governors of the provinces, that they might keep *© pence of the war for our children, we ſhall meet (100. 
. « the allies from making commotions. He likewiſe * with other troubles in time of peace; for, in ſhort letter to 
» * made a vow of inſtituting ſolemn games ta Fupiter, we muſt have ſome. Hear our thank Sis Cos 
$1 © IF HE BROUGHT THE REPUBLIC INTO Aa BET- talking on this ſubje& of the croſſes of human life. Recueil | 
5 © TER CONDITION : This was done in the war with No creature is exempt from trouble, all eat their bread nouvelle 
< the Cimbrians, and the Marfi. Ii is reported that in pain and farrow ; our Lord promiſed it when he | * Park 
« Auguſtus was ſo much affected with this diſgrace, that * made man, and hath faithfully performed it to all forts of 1634, p 
© having, for ſeveral months, neglected his beard and people (103). If Philip de Comines had been aſked, (103) Buff Ra- (109) J 
* hair, he would ſometimes knock his head againſt the Do you believe that Kings have a larger ſhare in the butia's xviith let- A. 
« avall, and cry out, Varus, reſtore my legions ; and execution of this promiſe of our Lord than other men? I ter ef the ki that pa 
« he annually held the day of that overthrow as à day of am throughly perſuaded that he would have anſwered 2 a Binh 2 
* ſadneſs and mourning.” I cannot better prove, than Yes, I believe it (104). EE {on OL rings 
by the example of Auguſtus, that we ought not to What I have been ſaying of Kings, may, in pro- (104) See the that 0 
look for happy people upon the throne ; for, if any portion, be ſaid of all thoſe whom providence raiſes laſt chapter, and Ways 1 
monarch was ever fortune's favourite, it was Auguſtus; to eminent poſts, and who ſhare in any kind of gran- the concluſion 5 for 
(% You wilt and yet the liſt of his griefs (94) is ſo large, that no one deur. Their lot is a mixture, in which evil is for M Biene . 
find it in Pliny, will deny, that at leaſt he felt as much evil as good. the moſt part predominant. Great knowledge and a fate of 
44 vii, cap. See what I obſerve concerning Charles V (95), Queen ſublime genius do nat exempt men from this fatality. at that 
: Elizabeth (96), Lewis XI (97), and Lewis XIII (98). No, look rather amongſt the moſt ignorant rabble, 
(95) In the re- Mr Silhon faith judiciouſly, that the awhole lives of the than among illuſtrious learned men for happineſs : the 
mark [LI, of Emperors, Ferdinand, Charles V, and Philip Il, were glory that ſurrounds authors and celebrated orators, 
his article. nothing but a mixture of good and evil; that in them wwe doth not ſecure them from a thouſand troubles. It 10 f 
. ſee profderities ewitbout number, and misfortunes without expoſes them to envy two ſeveral ways, which are ons 
. meaſure; wounds covered with laurels, and triumphs very inconvenient. They have rivals who perſecute | 


adorned with mourning . . . . Look upon Ferdinand, 


proud of the reduction of the kingdom of Granada, and 0 


her article. them, and are jealous, in their turn, of the praiſes 


which others deſerve; a Typographical error gives 


(97) In the re- obtaining the title of Catholic: fee him triumphing in the them more diſturbance, than four letters full of elo- 
_ - 34 + of conqueſt of Naples, and over the fortune of France: behold, gies can afford them pleaſure. The glory which they 


a caprice gives him Navarre, and chance guides him to have acquired diminiſhes the pleaſure they take in be- 
cd) oa 6s the diſcovery of an unknown world, and new riches . . . ing praiſed, and increaſes their uneaſineſs for the want 
mark [BI, of But let us conſider the other fide of his life, and turn the of praiſe, for cenſure, ſharing of fame, c. Beſides, 


his article, tables. We ſhall ſee @ prince ill treated by fortune, and the more learning they have, the more they know 
I | | 


that 


* 
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for their uſe, conſider man in another reſpe& as an unhappy being [G]. That kind of 
neceſſity to which ſo many people are reduced, of ſeeking a remedy for their uneaſineſs | g 
among 0 f 


The flow of lift brings in a wealthy fore, 8 


that their works are imperſect. If they guard againſt 

the weakneſs of prejudices, and the irregularities of a 

hundred mean paſhons, and are willing to conform 

their language and conduct to this temper of mind, 

they become _— and — 3 all _— — 

Mi. vantages. I externally conform to the de- __.. a | ; 

| yet” "ts of GT they reproach themſelves This Poet hath not faid all, nor was it neceſſary for 

__ a hundred times a day with this ignominious hypo- him to touch on the diſadvantage of old age which 
criſy, and thereby diſturb their quiet. There are very Juvenal diſplays. 

few who, like Democritus, can know the extrava- 

ance of humours, and divert themſelves with it: 


The ebb draws back whate'er was brought before, 
Aud leaves a barren ſand and naked Spore. 


CkEECH. 


Ut vigeant ſenſus animi, ducenda tamen ſunt 


by that Philoſopher was maſter of this talent. Read Hip- Funera natorum, rogus aſpiciendus amatz 
ci pocrates's letter to Damagetes, and add to it the pa- Conjugis, & fratris, plenæque ſororibus urnæ. 
5 raphraſe upon it which an author of the XVIth cen- Hæc data pœna diu viventibus, ut renovata 
tin (105) Alardus tury (105) publiſhed. He wn, ory and particularly Semper clade domus, multis in luctibus, inque 
rein \ mtelredamus- unfolds what the Greek author had ſaid in general. He R 2 ml ſeneſ (111) Juvenal 
at This 177 diverted himſelf with this cenſure, one may perceive rpetuo mœrore, & nigra veſte ſeneſcant (111). 9 g = ba 
Was upon be E ſtle 1 : 5 
k 2 — 1 that he was vexed, and that if he had been aſked, Well, yet ſuppoſe bis ſinſis evere his own, 240. 
Fer- vas compoſed Fg Quelle humeur ſombre He lives to be chief mourner for his fon : 
aber Pa | 1 Before his face his abi burns 
| mand in Hol- Fais tu voir a contretems ? efore his face his wife and brother burns, 
Fate 1 ; = p 5/9 8 He numbers all his kindred in their urns. 
90 = I make uf What puts you ſo much out of humour ? Theſe are the fines he pays for living long, 
e ani F e, : And dragging tedious age in his own wrong : 
P . ; 8 d o J þ : | 
1 Pee Cote He might have we | Griefs always green, a houſhold ſtill in tears, 0 
vie 2 1539, in C'eſt que je ne ſuis point du nombre Sad pomps : a threſhold throng'd with daily biers 
upon | Des Auteurs qui ſont contens (106). And liveries of black for length of years. 
in (106) Theſe | | 3 D&xyDEN. 
"i x verſes are in = Jan not a contented author. | | 
of 2145 : | £7 | Add to this that paſſage of Virgil: 
_ the word Pauſanias (107) mentions the oracle which was deli- : | Te : | 
piece Amars into that yered to Homer, You are happy and unhappy. Apollo Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus zvi 
= of Auteuts. could not anſwer better. 3 : Prima fugit: ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus; | 
hs 1 It is time to put an end to theſe common: places. Et labor, & duræ rapit inclementia mortis (112). Virgil. 
4 of (107) 8 =. Give me leave then to conclude with four remarks. ape P _ N it, 
in citation ($6). The firſt is, that if we conſider mankind in general, In youth alone unhappy mortals live; ver. 66. 
it ſeems that Xenophanes might have ſaid, that pain But ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive. 
and grief prevail over pleaſure. II. That there are Di * 740 5 | 
ſome private perſons, who we may preſume, taſte in iſcolour d fickneſs, POOR a., 
this life much more good than evil. III. That there And age and death's inexorable doom. 
are others of whom we may believe, that they have a . | DRxrpkx. 
much larger ſhare of evil than good. IV. That my | | 
ſecond propoſition is more eſpecially probable, with Obſerve, that Racan advanced a maxim which contra- 4 
reſpect to thoſe who die before their declining age; dicts the greateſt of the antient Poets, for ſee what 1 
and that the third appears chiefly certain in thoſe Homer ſaith: e EL = 
who arrive to a decrepit old age. When Racan | _ 
laid, | Q yae £nAcKwdarro Fro Sanroior ge, -N 
Que pour eux ſeulement les Dieux ont fait la gloire, Ve . 4 | 
(108) See his Et pour nous les plaiſirs (108). Sic enim fato tribuunt dii miſeris mortalibus, | 
5 e | | | Ut vivant triſtes : ipſi vero ſine curis ſunt (113), (113) Homer. 
Dyes For them alone the gods have glory made, | — had. lib, xxiv, 
1 de Lettre: And for us pleaſures. | man is born to bear, Vere 525. 
ncuvelles, printed | S h 7s alas ! the gods ſevere decree | 
« Patzin Doubtleſs he conſidered only the flower of our age; —_—— = 3 
| 103 fas. zoo. it is then that pleaſures are predominant ; and that hy, e en 9's, Wh ny ow. 3 
ln Ra- (109) This iz $00d turns the ſcale (109): it is then that the Pagan | Mr Porz. 
vith let- not contrary to Nemeſis makes advances, and gives credit: ſhe is | 1 . 
e me. that paſſage of then willing that accounts ſhould be ſettled without [G] Even thoſe who believe that nature . . . appoint- 
3 , he Palmiſt: any deduction; but ſhe reimburſes her ſelf in old ed all other things for their uſe, conſider man . . as an | | 
ö 3 wer of age. unhappy being.) Have we not ſeen, above (114), that (114) Remark | 
75,” "th FO: ihe 22 5 . | Pliny, after a prologue which allows the ſuperiority to [D), at the be- 1 
3 ad in pain Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quöd our ſpecies, places it in a worle condition than all Er. 
:lufion i jorrow : for 


other animals, with regard to diſadvantages? Could | 
Seneca, who ſo well repreſents the favours which | 4 
God beſtows on men (115), have denied Pliny's ob- (115) See, a- 4 
ſervation ? Could Socrates, who ſo advantageouſly de- bove, citations | | 
| ſcribed the prerogatives of human nature, have de- (77), (78). 
nied them? Thou thinkeſt, ſaid he to a diſciple | | 
who denied Providence, that the gods take no care 
of man, they who have allowed him alone the pri- 
vilege of going erect, which is of great advantage 
to him in diſcovering things at a diſtance, in conſi- 


Quzrit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti : 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat, 
Dilator ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futuri: 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt (110). | 


Moſes only re- 
Preſented the 
tate of the Jews 
at that time, 


noirs. 


(110) Horat, de 
[te Poetica 
ver. 169. , IRS. 

An eld man's character is hit with eaſe 


For he is peeviſh, and all one diſeaſe : 
Still covetous, and ſtill he gripes for more, 
And yet be fears to uſe his preſent ſtore: 
Slow, long in hope, ftill eager to live an, 
Aud fond of no man's judgment but his own: 
On youths gay frolics peeviſply ſevere, 


Ad 0h ! when he awas young, what times they awere ! 
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dering things above at his eaſe, and avoiding many 
inconveniencies. In the next place, all animals 


which walk have indeed feet; but they ſerve them 
for no other uſe than barely to walk, Whereas the 
gods, beſides this, have given hands to man, which 
render him the happieſt animal in the world. All 
animals have tongues 3. but there is none beſides that 
of man, that can form words, to explain his 
thoughts, and communicate them to others. And 

| to 


* * * 
* 


(n) See particu- 
larly the book of 


Job, and that of 


g 5 | the Palms in 
ſeveral places, 


(116) Xenophon, 
de memorab. 


Socrat, lib, i. 


(117) Evuripid, 
in Medea, ver, 
241, pag. m. 

276, 


| among forbidden pleaſures, is no ſmall part of the ſeverity of their fate 
we may here alledge the authority of Ariſtotle z for that great genius, 
with ſo much application, and penetration, acknowledged that there was in nature more 
evil than good, and that therefore Empedocles diſliked the hypotheſis of the unity of a 
principle, and firſt ſuppoſed to principles, one of good, the other of evil J“ The 
Holy Scripture ſo emphatically repreſents the miſeries of this life (m), that it is ſufficient 
to afford a demonſtrative argument on this controverſy. I wonder Rabbi Maimonides 
a man of great learning and judgment, and a good Philoſopher, could think that he had 
fully refuted the doctrine I mention [X J. It is not improbable that Xenophanes believed 
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© to ſhew that the gods have provided even for our 


« pleaſures, they have not determined the ſeaſon for 
the amours of men, who may continually enjoy, 
© till their extreme old age, a pleaſure which the 
brutes taſte only at a certain ſeaſon of the year. 
Laſtly, not content to beſtow ſo many advantages 
on the body of man, they have endowed him with 
a ſoul, tranſcendently excellent, and ſurpaſſing all 
others. For which, amongſt the ſouls of other ani- 
mals hath any knowledge of the eſſence of the gods, 
the works of whoſe creation are ſo ſtupendious ? Is 
there any other ſpecies, beſides that of man, that 
ſerves and adores them ? What animal like him can 
defend it ſelf from hunger, thirſt, cold, and heat? 
Which of them like us can diſcover remedies againſt 
diſeaſes, or exerciſe his ſtrength ? Which of them is 
ſo capable of learning, or ſo perfectly retains the 
things which he hath ſeen, heard, or known? In a 
word, it is clear that man is a god 'in compariſon 
with other living ſpecies, conſidering the advantages 
of body and mind, which he naturally hath over 
them (116).” It is very likely that after this beau- 
tiful deſcription, he would have owned the deplorable 


© Aa: - 6 a ana. 6&4 W M 


condition of man, if he had been deſired to examine 


the matter throughly. | 
177 Of ſeeking a remedy for their uneaſineſs among 
for 


evil by a moral one? Is not ſuch a remedy worſe 
than the diſeaſe? And is not the man very miſerable, 
who can have recourſe to no other remedy than this ? 
It is very certain that a great many people find no 
other. Domeſtic brawls, and the ſight of an ill ma- 


nagement at home force men out of doors to gaming, 


or to drinking at the tavern, Without that they 
cannot drive away their melancholy ; and that is the 


| ſole diverſion which they oppoſe againſt uneaſineſs. 


Some even get drunk on purpoſe to avoid uneaſy 
thoughts at night, the time when they are moſt 
troubleſome. They have found that ſuch thoughts 
keep them from ſleeping, and make them too cruelly 
attentive to their miſery. Therefore by wine they 


' procure themſelves a perfect drouzineſs. This is ſo 


much gained from ill fortune ; this is ſecuring the 
moſt formidable part of the whole day. Generally 
ſpeaking, women cannot make uſe of this antidote to 
anxiety, and therefore their condition is more deplora- 
ble than that of men. Whence Medea declares in 
Euripides, that a woman ill married is in ſuch a mi- 


ſerable condition, that it is better for her to die than 


continue in it; ſhe cannot, like the men, go abroad 
in queſt of neceſſary conſolations. 
Kay pv Tad” IH Err pivai ty e 
Toots Euvoixy, wh Bid piper (uy by, 
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Et fi nobis hzc quidem peragentibus bene 

Cohabitaverit maritus, non violentum bis impo- 

nens jugum, 

Beata eſt vita: fin minus, ſatius eſt mori. 

Vir vero cum dolet propter res domeſticas, 

© Foras egreſſus ſedat cordis bilem, 

# Ce aut ad aliquem amicum, aut coæta- 
< neum, 


© Sed nos oportet ſpectare ad unam animam (117), 


VI II eas To 
The careful conſort rules her houſpould well, 
Her huſband governs with a gentle ſway, 
And courts her low'd embrace; aubat hame-felt joy, 
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idden pleaſures.) Is not this removing a Phyſical 


and he treats them as ridiculous and ſenſeleſs men. Maimonices 1 
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What inward comforts ſeize her raptur d breaft ! 
But if, he, ſcornful, flights her converſe ſweet, 
*Tis better for her far to die than live. 

Man when oppreſs'd with black domeſtic cares, 
Ranges abroad to ſeek relief, and meets 

The healing comforts of a faithful friend, 

Or fellowyhip of fome companion dear. 

But helpleſs, hapleſs, woman, «when denied | 
Thoſe tender joys which from her huſband's love 
She juftly claims, muſt ſeek it no where elſe. 


[1] Ariſtotle . . . acknowledged that there was in na- 
ture more evil than good, and that therefore Empedecles 
ist ſuppoſed two principles, one of good, the other of 
evil.) Before I cite his words, I muſt obſerve, that 
he takes the liberty of unravelling Empedocles's opi- 
nion, and explaining it according to the ſpirit, ra- 
ther than the letter of it ; but after all he takes for 
granted, that good 1s the cauſe of all good, and evil 
the cauſe of all evil. The two principles of Empedo- 
cles, were amity and diſcord : Exel de xai Tavay- 
Tic Tols d'yavois ewovre taivero UW Th edge, 


Sia, ua T9 aioypev, nal mitiw Th xa TH 
t Ve. Q, xat Th οννν d Kan. Bras d- 
Als Tis QIMIQY EioiVeyxt, nat T0 Vein», Exd- 
ee ExaTpAOv aiTIOV TETQOV. £1 tyde Tis dA 
A ein, xal AauCdvu mpds Thi didvorav, nai 
wh pos & wenniCerar Myer *Eureornis, 
eupnoe THY H QIAIQY slv, Tov ayador, 73 
Js veixG» T nat. ws elris Gain pb 


r ual MYHl, Kal Tpwrov Abyev T3 U 5 
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A KaAwWs. eie TO Tal dyayfor wnalTuV num ip 
4 To, auTd To dryayvov tl, nail TOV Kat, rum ef 
To xa. Cum autem contraria uoque bonis in- Ec. J 
eſſe naturæ apparerent, nec ſolùm A & pulchrum, Pe 35 


verum etiam inordinatio, & turpe, pluraque mala, 

quam bona, & turpia quam pulchra, ideò alius quidam 

amicitiam introduxit, & contentionem, utrunque utri- 

uſque horum cauſam. Si quis enim ſequatur, & ſe- 

cundum ſententiam accipiat, non ſecundum ea, quæ 

balbutiens Empedocles dicit, inveniet amicitiam qui- 

dem bonorum cauſam eſſe, contentionem verò malorum. 

Quare ſi quis dicat quodam modo dicere, & primum 

Empedoclem dicere malum, & bonum eſſe principia, 

fortaſſe bene inquiet : ſiquidem bonorum omnium 

cauſa, ipſum bonum, ac malorum, ipfum malum eſt (118) Ariftotel 

(118). - - - As there appear in nature things which are Metaphyl, lib. i, 

contrary and oppoſite to good ones, and we obſerve not on- cap. iv, pag. n. 

ly order and beauty, but alſo diſorder and deformity, and $46 

more things evil than good, more things deformed than 

Beautiful; ſo there muſt be two diſtinct principles, one the 

cauſe of amity, and the other of diſcord. For if you take 

the ſenſe and ſpirit of this opinion, and not the inaccu- 

rate expreſſions of Empedocles, it auill appear that amity 

is the cauſe of good, and diſcord of evil. Therefore, if 

any one ſhould ſay that Empedocles affirmed, in ſome re- 

ect, and was the firſt who affirmed that there are two 

principles, one good, the other evil, perhaps he would be 

in the right: for the principle of all good things is a good 

principle, and that of all evil things, is an evil one. (119) Id. ibid, 

Obſerve that he elſewhere (119) cenſures this opinion 133, xii, cap. 2, 

of Empedocles, and that he did not believe that there fg: 745. 

was any eternal principle of evil ; for he affirms (120), 

that there is nothing but good in the eternal Beings. 
[K] I wonder Rabbi Maimonides . . . . could think 

that he had fully refuted the doctrine I mention.] He 

confeſſes that the Heathens, and even ſome of the 

Rabbins, made declamations on the ſuperiority of evil, (121) Moſs 


(120) Id. ibid. 
lib. ix, cap. i* 
Page 717. 


e : A l 4 Jevochim, 
« Szpiſlime, ſaith he (121), ſolent in cordibus homi- 5 e 


num imperitorum iſtiuſmodi cogitationes exſurgere, ,;; bag. . 55% 
« ac ſi longe plura eſſent in mundo Mala quam Bona: 353. 
8 --- Its 


riftoteles, 
yl. hb, i, 
Pag 4 tis 


loſes 
ides iN 
evochim, 
cap. 
N. 354. 


(122) Cauſa er- 
roris fatui illius 
Hominis & om- 
num ipũus ſocio- 
rum eſt quod, 
Ec. 14. ibid, 
bag. 355. 


them of their error, to ſay that evil doth not ſurpaſs 
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the :ncomprehenſibility of all things [LI. He gave the Egyptians good advice, 
when he ſaw them lamenting in the celebration of their feſtivals: if ihe objects of 
your worſhip, ſaid he (u), are gods, do not weep : if they are men, offer no ſacriſices 


to them. 


« jta ut in multis poëmatis & cantilenis Gentilium 
© haxc & ſimilia 1 * 3 Miraculi inſtar eſſe, 
« quando in Tempore boni aliquid invenitur : Mala au- 
tem eſſe multa & perpetua. Atque hic error non ſo- 
« lim in Vulgo obtinuit, verùm etiam apud eos, qui 
« Sapientes haberi volunt, & apud ipſum Alraſi in li- 
bro illo celebri, quem Sepher Elphuth h. e. Theoſo- 
+ phiam nominavit, in quo multa ex deliriis & ſtolidi- 
« tatibus ſuis congeſſit, è quibus & iſtud eſt, quod 
« plura exiſtant Mala quam Bona; eo quod, fi com- 
« parationem inſtituas inter recreationes & voluptates 
« Hominis, quas terapore tranquillitatis percipit, cum 
« doloribus, cruciatibus, perturbationibus, deſectibus, 
« curis, ſollicitudinibus, & afflictionibus, deprehenda- 
* 

« 

7 
C 

4 
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tur, vitam Hominis illorum bonorum reſpectu, eſſe 


Vindictam magnam & Malum magnum. - - - There 
ariſe wery frequently in the minds of ignorant men ſuch 
thoughts as this, that there is far more evil than good 
in the aworld ; and accordingly in the poems and ſongs 
of the Heathens, wwe ven often meet with theſe and 
the like expreſſions ; It is as it were a miracle, if 
good things continue for any time : but evil things 
are numerous and laſting. This error prevailed not 
only among the vulgar, but even among thoſe who de- 
fred to be thought wiſe men, and was held by Alrafi 
« himſelf, as appears from that famaus book of his called 
The wiſdom of God, where he has collected together a 
great many of his own delirious and fooliſh conceits, 
and this among others, that there is in the world more 


© evil than good, becauſe if you compare the recreations 


and pleaſures of any man, ſuch as he enjoys in times of 
health and peace, with his pains, torments, diſorders, 
© qauvants, cares, anxieties, and affiiftions, it will ap- 


« pear that his life, compared with theſe good things, is 


* a great puniſhment, and a great evil.” He ſays that 
the cauſe of their extravagant error 1s (22), that they 
fancy nature was made only for them, and do not 
mind that which has no reference to their perſons, from 
whence they infer that if any thing goes ill with 
them, all is amiſs in the univerſe, He adds, that if 


we would conſider the ſmallneſs of man, with reſpect 


to the univerſe, we ſhould be ſoon convinced that the 
ſuperiority of evil has no place among the angels or 
the celeſtial bodies, nor among the elements and the 
mixt inanimate beings, nor among ſeveral ſorts of ani- 
mals. This obſervation of Maimonides doth not come 
home to the queſtion; for thoſe whom he refutes 
mean nothing elſe but that among men evil ſurpaſſes 
good. What doth it avail then in order to convince 


good in the reſt of nature? All inanimate bodies are 
incapable of good and evil; they muſt not therefore 


be put into the account when this queſtion is in diſ- 


pute: and there is no body but may maintain, that 
all in which we place the order, beauty, and perfec- 
tion of the celeſtial bodies, &c, being changed, it 
would be no evil with reſpe& to the univerſe, though 
man, or ſome other particular creatures, ſhould ſufter 
damage by it. If the ſun and the planets, had the 
ſame variation as the ſhips, which go and come be- 
tween Marſeilles and Naples, ſometimes in fewer and 
ſometimes in more days, without any fixed rule, could 
not one pretend, that, with reſpect to the univerſe, it 


is not an evil, an imperfection and a diſorder ? 


After this Maimonides ſays that the evils of man- 
kind may be reduced to three claſſes : the firſt com- 
rehends thoſe which proceed from man's having a 
y: the ſecond, thoſe which proceed from the ma- 
chinations of men againſt each other: the third are 
thoſe which a man brings on himſelf by his own 
fault. He makes fine remarks on all this, but they 
are foreign to the queſtion; for the diſpute is not 
about the cauſe of man's unhappineſs, but whether 
this be matter of fact, that the evils which he ſuffers 


ſurpaſs the good things he enjoys. It ſignifies no- 


thing to tell us that we our ſelves are the cauſe of 
our misfortunes, that we often afflict our ſelves with- 


out any reaſon and that the pleaſures of life are 


numberleſs, and ſometimes very long; for all this is 

incapable of ſolving the difficulty. A grain of evil, 

as 1 = ay, ſpoils an hundred pound of good: 
V ö 


Others 


(123); a little piece of iron hot in the ſeventh de- 
ree, burns more than an hundred feet hot in the 
ourth degree. No evil is ſmall when it is felt and 
conſidered as a great one, and nothing troubles an un- 
eaſy man more than to know, that he has no reaſon 
to be uneaſy. There is, a Myr de St Evremozd, 
© a ſort of uneaſineſs of which I cannot imagine the 
* cauſe ; and as one does not know how to find the 
true reaſon of it, I think it very difficult to allay, 
or to avoid it. . Uneaſineſſes of this kind are 
common to all men : they are ſuch as make us fall 
out with our ſelves, and ſhewing us that we have no 
reaſon to be uneaſy, force us, in ſpite of ſelf-love, 
to confeſs, that we are unjuſt and unreaſonable to 
our ſelves (124) _ 

L] MXenophanes believed the incomprebenſibility of 
all things.) Let us begin this remark with a 
paſſage of Diogenes Laertius : $yoi Js EwTiov 
F0wTV avrdy eimriiv analdaynr]a el 74 mil], 
FA&V© EVO», that is, Sotion, who ſays that Xenophanes 
maintained that all things are incomprehenſible, is miſlaken 
(125). We cannot judge by theſe words whether Dio- 
genes Laertius denied that Xenophanes held the in- 
comprehenſibility of all things; for he might not deny 
it, and yet charge Sotion with an error. This ac- 
cuſation would be juſt, if before Xenocrates others 
taught that all the objects of our mind are beyond our 
comprehenſion. * There are a thouſand ſuch places in 
Diogenes Laertius ; they do him bur little honour : 
for an exact genius would avoid theſe ambiguities and 
obſcurities. I conjecture he intended to ſay that Xeno- 
Phanes did not teach the incomprehenſibility of all 
things (126); but at the ſame time I think he is to 
blame to ſpeak thus of this Philoſopher. All appea- 
rances engage us to believe that Xenophanes taught, 
that we could not comprehend any thing in the nature 
of things. Plutarch charges him with ſaying, that 
our ſenſes and reaſon are fallacious faculties. 'Arogaive- 
at d rat Tas ae dhe w(ivdeis, nas A 
o 2UT&is, tai auTdy Tov noyor SuaCdana. Senſus 
fallaces efſe contendit, unaque cum illis ipſam quoque ra- 
tionem in omnibus criminatur (127). Others will have 
it that he denied the evidence of the ſenſes in order to 
conclude that nothing ought to be relied upon but rea- 
ſon, and they tell us thak he was the firſt author of 
this doctrine. OlevTa: giv Tas per αν, ν,ess 
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ue Eevopdrns, u IIa, é .- - £ALY OV. 
Senſus wviſaque omnia funditus repudianda, rationi uni 
fidem habendam opinantur. Ac primum quidem Xenopha- 
nes, & Parmenides .. .. . . in ea ſunt doctrina verſati 


5% 


n) Plutarchus 


( 
de Superftit. 78 
fine, pag. 171, 


(123) The ſe⸗ 
water, whoſe 
bitterneſs is in- 
tolerable, con- 
tains 40, or 42; 
times more ſwe-t 
particles than 
ſalt ones, 


(124) Saint Ev- 
remond in his 
diſcourſe of vex- 
ations and diſ- 
pleaſures, 1. 
quote him trom 
the extract ot 
an anonymous 
writer, who cri 
ticiſed that au- 
thor, pag. 137; 
for my edition, 
(Tom. iv, pag. 
45) Which is the 
Dutch one, in 
1693, contains 
but part of what 
that Critic men- 
tions. [(S) 


This piece was 


falſely aſcribed ta 
Mr de St Evre- 


mond. REM. 
CTT. ] 


(125) Diog. La- 
ertius, /:b, ix, 


num, 20, 


(126) See, below, 


in citation (142% 


the paſſage of 
Sextus Empiri- 
cus. 


(127) Plutarch. 
in Stromatis, 
apud Euſebium 
Præparat. E- 
vangel. ib. 1, 
cap. viii, pag. 
23, B. | 


(128). I believe Plutarch repreſents the ſyſtem of (128) Ariſtocles, 


Xenophanes more faithfully than Ariſtocles. I believe 
Xenophanes relied no more upon reaſon than upon his 
ſenſes. This is what induces me to think ſo. He was 
the firſt who taught that whatever has been made is 
corruptible. TIpgT@- dTepnvalo 371 wav 79. - 
vouevov olaprov toi. Primus definivit omne quod fiat 
corruptioni obnoxium efſe (129). He allo taught that 
all things were but one ſole being, that there was neither 
generation nor corruption ; and that this ſole being 
continued always the ſame, and could not be ſubject to 
any change (130). Oe iSi, 8701 ys 70 Iv © 
sit, Kai To juh ov ETepor Elvasi, wide yilldo gal 
Ti, unde pFelps0 Fa, (nds KEI F414 T9 e R- 
rav. Hi guicguid eſſet, unum duntaxat e: quod ab eo 
diverſum eſſet, id non efſe : generari nibil: nihil cor- 
rumpi, moveri omnino nihil flatuebant (131). But the 


de Philoſophia, 
[:b, V1, apud 
Euſebium, ubi 
ſupra, lib. xiv, 
cap. xvii, pag. 
756, B. 


(129) Diogen. 
Laert. ubi ſupra, 
num. 19. 


(130) See Plato, 
in Sophiſta, pag. 
m. 170, C. 


(131) Ariſtocles, 


following is a more exact account of the principles of 4 Euſebium, 


Xenopbanes, in their natural connexion. Firſt of all 
he affirmed (132) that nothing is made out of nothing, 


ubi ſupra, 


(132) Fee Ari. 


that is, to remove all ambiguity, that a thing which /ole's Treatiſe, 
has not always exiſted can never exiſt. From thence de Xenophane, 


he concluded that whatever is, hath always exiſted : 
but, added he, what hath always exiſted is eternal 
what is eternal is infinite; what is infinite, is but one, 
for if it contained ſeveral beings, one would terminate 
the other, and it would not. therefore be infinite. 
Beſides, ſaid he, what is but one, is throughout like 


it ſelf; for if it comprehended any difference, it would 


71 | not 


Zenone, & Gor- 


gia, init. in the 


* firſt tome of his 


Wares, Pag. 9393 
Edit, of Peneva, 
1605. 
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_— 
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XEN OP 
Others ſay (o) that he made uſe of this thought; when the Eleates deſired to know 
of him whether they onght to ſacrifice to Leucothea, and ſhed tears for her or not. 1 


(e) Ariſtot. Rhetoric, 1ib, ii, cap. æxiii, pag. m. 447, C. 


not be one, but ſeveral beings. Laſtly, this ſole, 
eternal and infinite being, ought to be immovable, 
and immutable; for if it could change its place, there 
would be ſomething beyond it, it would not therefore 
be infinite: and if it could ſuffer any alteration without 
changing of place, ſomething that did not always exiſt 
would begin to be produced, and ſomething which had 
always exiſted would ceaſe to be. But that is impoſ- 
ſible; ſor every thing which not having eternally 
exiſted ſhould begin to exiſt, muſt be produced out of 
nothing, and every thing which never had a beginning 
hath a neceſſary exiſtence; and therefore cannot ever 


| ceaſe to be. Theſe were his principles, if we believe 


(133) Ubi fora, Ariſtotle (133). I do not doubt but they appeared evi- 
— 


dent to him, and that he was perſuaded they were a 

radation of conſequences neceſſarily drawn from an 
inconteſtable principle. The orthodox Divines would 
deny him, that nothing can have a beginning; but 
would grant him that the being which never had a 
beginning is one only, infinite, immovable, and im- 
mutable, and that no being, whoſe exiſtence is neceſ- 
ſary, can be deſtroyed. They teach, and with reaſon, 
that God is not ſubject to any alteration ? for if any 


change ſhould happen to him, he would acquire, and 


| loſe ſomething. What he ſhould acquire would be 
either diſtinct from his ſubſtance, or a mode identical 
with his ſubſtance. If it was a diſtin& being, Gop 
could not be a ſimple being ; and, what is worſe, would 
be compoſed of an increated nature, and, created one 


(134) When a (134). If it was a mode identical with his ſubſtance, 
being is diſtinct Gop could not produce it without producing himſelf : 


from another, it but as he exiſts independently of his own will, and did 
is not a part of 


it ; and therefore 
a being diſtin 


not give himſelf his exiſtence at the beginning, it 
follows that he can never do it. Beſides, nothing that 


from any other neceſſarily exiſts can ever ceaſe to be: from whence it 


of nothing, 
eonſequently 
created, 


being is made out muſt of neceſſity follow, that Gop never can loſe what 


and he once had. Now what is called a modification, or 


\ 


ens inbærens in alio, is of ſuch a nature that it cannot 
be produced but by the ruin of another modality ; 
juſt as a new figure is neceſſarily the deſtruction of the 
old one. Wherefore if Gop acquired ſomething new, 
he muſt neceſſarily loſe ſome other thing; for this new / 
- acquiſition would not be a ſubſtance, but an accident, 
or an ens inherens in alio. Since therefore nothing 
which neceſſarily exiſts can ceaſe to exiſt, it follows 
that Gop can never acquire any thing new. Thus the 
immutability of Gop is ſupported by evident notions. 
Xenophanes added to his maxims the following one, 
viz. that nothing is made out of nothing; now every 
accident produced a new, and diſtin from the divine 
ſubſtance, would be produced out of nothing. He was 
therefore obliged to deny that the eternal being could 
acquire any new mode diſtinct from its own ſubſtance. - 
But he found himſelf very much perplexed when the 
_ continual generations in nature were objected to him. 
They prove both that the univerſe is not one ſole being, 
and that it contains ſomething mutable, ſince it actually 
changes. In order to remove this objection, he ex- 
cepted againſt the evidence of the ſenſes; he urged that 
they deceive us, that it is not true that there happen 
any generations in nature, and that they are but falſe 
appearances. But he was doubtleſs anſwered, that the 


. * 2 "IS 3 2 


table: I had not therefore comprehended any thing 

with certainty, I have not therefore a faculty ade. 

quately proportioned to truth. Thus we may ſuppoſe 

he reaſoned, and thence we might conclude that the 

ſe& of the Acataleptic (135), and that of the Sceptics, (135) Thot 
owed their birth ſolely to the principle of the im- who taught th 
mutable unity of all things maintained by Xenophanes, icompretersy,. 
I do not affirm, that he was in the right in the con- | 
ſequences juſt mentioned. The only reaſon why I 

alledge this, is to ſhew that I do not contradi& the 

writer of this Philoſopher's life without juſt reaſons 

(136). Firſt I have on my fide the evidence of Sotion (136) See vf. 
(137), Cicero (138), Plutarch (139), and ſome verſes | hve fad f 
of Xenophanes (140) which were not unknown to risks, Lair. 
Diogenes Laertius (141). In the ſecond place I may . 7 5 
affirm that Xenophanes held ſome principles, which, as r = 
I have juſt now given ſeveral proofs of it, neceſſarily | 
engaged him to aſſert the incomprehenſibility of all (737) Se, abu, 


things. Let us here cite the verſes in which he declares (125) 


his opinion. 
OR (138) See, be. 
29 ä 5 * call | Py eitat. (1 
Kai 7d piv uv ce d avne ide, dd Tis Eon 7 
Eidss d vio! T5, Kal S Myw e. po 5 

t of 
El yg X21 74 pdAISd TUY 01 TETEAES [uEV OV ei, (140) Ser, ind. 
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Fux Tat.. | Sextus Empiri- 
Ph x Cs. 
Nullus aperte vir ſcit, ſed negue vir ſciet unguam (141) He dr 
De Diis & cunctis à me que didta fuerunt. the beginning e 
Namgue licet fit per fectum quod dixerit ille, e he in. Fin 


8 . * 2 o . . : 0 : Py rrbs ns ] b. 
Ille tamen neſcit, cunctis & opinio in his eft (142). , nm, * 


We fee plainly in theſe words, that Xenophanes (142) Xeno- 
declared it impoſſible for any perſon to arrive at the Phanes, ci 
clear and certain knowledge of the truth; and that anion oe gg 
even if a man ſhould meet with the truth, yet he can- Prong 
not know that he has met with it: he adds, that there pag. 146, 10, 
is nothing but opinions within our reach. Sextus 280. Se «; 
Empiricus (143) ranks him amongſt thoſe, who deny Flutarch, & a 
a criterium veritatis, a rule or meaſure of truth. I own 2 * 
that he diſagrees (144) with thoſe, who place him my 
among the Acataleptics ; but withal he aſcribes to him (143) Ibid, par, 
the opinion, that we do not comprehend things to 146, 


that degree of certainty which amounts to ſcience, 


and that our determinations never go beyond likeli- (144) Ibid. & 
hood and probability. Is not this at bottom to aſſert P. 156, 137 
Acatalepticiſm, or the incomprehenfible nature f 
things? ©aircTas pil aaa) KaTYANV dh ⁰ε 

GANG TV ETISNpovixliy Te Kal dad1daTTHTON. 
d, u I's Tiv dh. Tiro Yap tppaiver 
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Videtur non omnem tollere comprehenſjonem, ſed eam que 


: eſt ex ſcientia, & quæ non poteſt aberrare. Relinguit 


ergo opinabilem, hoc enim indicat illud cunctis & 
opinzo in his eſt: quo fit ut ex ejus ſententia id quod 
judicat fit ratio opinabilis, hoc eft ratio ejus quod eſt pro- 
babile, non autem ea que ſequitur id quod eft firmum ac 


appearances of the ſenſes would not change at all, if fabile (145). So that I do not think Mr Menage (143) d. l. 


without us did not change; and. therefore at lea 
what in us is the paſſive ſubje& of perceptions, which 
you call the fallacies of the ſenſes, muſt be mutable and 
variable: Therefore what you aſſert that there is no 
change in the univerſe, is not true. I. cannot ſee that 
he could make any other reply than this; our reaſon 


our mind continued always the ſame, and if the beings 


is as fallacious as our ſenſes, and every thing is in- 


comprehenſible to reaſon. For if when it is grounded 
even on evidence, which is her nc plus ultra, ſhe doth 
not hit on truth, it is a ſign that truth is a thing 
incomprehenſible, and impenetrable. Now relying up- 
on evident notions, J had afferted that nothing is made 


out of nothing; whence it neceſſarily follows that no- 


thing can begin, and that every thing that once exiſts, 
exiſts always, which evidently proves the immobility, 

and immutability of all things; I had, I ſay, clearly 
comprehended this, and yet the experience of my 
ſenſations and paſſions, convinces me that 1 am mu- 


was much in the right to ſay, that Sextus Empiricus 7. 157 
in this place favours Diogenes Laertius againſt Sotion | 
(146). And I am the more confirmed in this becauſe (146) Mags 
that learned commentator ſays juſt before, that Cicero |, . 70 
and Origen are favourable to Sotion (147) : Sotioni 
adſtipulatur Cicero in Lucullo: Parmenides, Xene- (147) MenBN 
* phanes, minus bonis quamquam verſibus, ſed tamen illis bid. 
Vverſibus, increpant eorum arrogantiam quaſi irati, qui, 

cum ſciri nibil poſſit, audeant ſe ſcire dicere. Item 

Origenes in Philoſophicis: Or tgy 7po7@t 

araTart ian giver adlTEl, ei ο Ars, EL yp 

Kel T Wane TUYI1 Ter ivo e, 

Adres Guws 8x oid's, de of emit aags T*- 

u. Cicero in his Lucullus favours the opinion 

of Sotion. Parmenides and Xenophanes in theſe verſes, 
however-indifferent, reprehend and ſeem to be angry 

with thoſe men, who, though we can know nothing, 
are however ſo bold as to pretend to know the truth. 

And likewiſe.Origen, in his Phileſophics, _— the 

SE | 5 farms 
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(157 
ubi { 


153 
pier, 
de N 
lib, 

Fag. 


() Diog. Latrt. ubi ſupra, num. 18, 


* ſame opinion. Xenophanes was the firſt who affirmed 
« that all things are incomprehenſible ; ſaying that 
though a man ſhould meet with truth, yet he can- 
not know if that be the truth which he has met 
with, and that there is nothing but opinions within 
our reach.“ As for the particular queſtion whether 
this Philoſopher was the firſt, who held the incom- 
prehenſibility of all things, as Sotion affirms, there is 
more reaſon to continue in ſuſpence, ſince Plato faith 
that before Xenophanes others had believed the unity 


ee wh: 9 Plato, in of all things (148) 3 an opinion which ſeems to me 
aid of Sephiſta pag. the broad way to incomprehenſibility. Nothing is 
s Lair. 770. more curious, than the verſes of Timon recited by 
he be 7 


Sextus Empiricus (149). I do not know why the 
interpreters have not tranſlated that paſſage into 
Latin. | | 

'The reaſons which led Xenophanes to the unity of 
all things, are probably the ſame with thoſe of Meliſſus 
and Parmenides, according to Ariſtotle's account (150). 
They ſeem very ſubtile, though, according to the man- 
ner of great Genius's, Ariſtotle hath deſcribed them a 
little obſcurely, becauſe he affected brevity. 'Thoſe 
arguments are doubtleſs Sophiſms, as well as thoſe which 
may be read above (151), nevertheleſs they might 


149) Sextus 
22 Pyr- 
rg 9 | 

.. iD, 15 C . 
N pag. 46, 

Edit. Geneve 

1621. 


ee, aboxe, 
(125), 


ee, be. 
At (147), 
1:0) Ariſtote- 
5 yſicor. 
hb, A cap. 177. 


ee, cit. 
27). 


ee, in ci. (15) In the have impoſed upon the readers, and I do not know 
742), article STILPO, whether Ariſtotle hath always well refuted thoſe two 
Sale remark [H]: ancient Philoſophers. Conſult the Jeſuits of Coimbra 


(152), who have repreſented one of the reaſons of 


(152) Conimbri- Meliſſus and Ariſtotle's anſwer in their full force; and 


cenſes, in the 


He cite :aphraſe upon YOu Will find that nothing can be weaker than this 
- * pe p 5 . : * 5 . 

5 the third chapter anſwer, and that Meliſſus is not guilty of falſe argu- 
mn Vita 


of the firſt book 
of Ariſtotle's 
Phy ſics. 


mentation in this propoſition, / every thing, that was 
made, hath a principle, that which never was made 
hath no principle. "This Ariſtotle aſſures us is a manifeſt 


ms, lib. 
m. 72. 


L- Paralogiſm. "OT; le % mapanoyiCerar MN, 
„ apud oO», Jiao oieFar ye ciangivar, ei T0 e- 
n Empii He dpi N41 uA, ö neil To ph Ye 
drerſus pevov £4 N Captiosè itague Meliſſum ratiocinari 
e maniſeſtum eſt : ſumpfiſe enim arbitratur, fi quidquid 
"4 5. ' ortum eft principium habeat : id non habere, quod ortum 


(153) Ariftot, 
ubi ſupra, 


ch, de au-. 
rer bag. 


non eft (153). But, added Meliſſus, nothing has been 
made, for if any thing had been made, it would have 
been produced either out of nothing, or from ſome- 
thing elſe : if out of another thing, it muſt neceſſarily 
Have pre-exiſted, which ruins your ſuppoſition: if out 
of nothing, then ſomething might be made out of 
nothing which is falſe (154). This is a demonſtrative 
argument againſt Ariſtotle, who denied creation pro- 
perly ſo called. And as for his diſtinction betwixt a 
principle of ſubſtance, and a principle of forms and 
_ qualities; it is inſignificant in the hypotheſis of the 
impoſſibility of the creation: for every ſubſtance which 
never began, and neceſſarily exiſts, muſt be immutable. 
It would be therefore in vain for you to ſeek after the 
principles of generations and corruptions ; for there 
would be none, if all things were uncreated, as they 
are according to Ariſtotle, who never oppoſed the 


Ibid, far, 


(154) See the 
Conimbricenſes, 
ubi ſupra. 


| Ibid, & 
156, 15. 


nothing. But after owning that this objection of Meliſſus, 
which it is impoſſible to ſolve any other way than by 
the Orthodox Chriſtian hypotheſis concerning the 
creation, ſurpaſſed all Ariſtotle's ſtrength, it muſt be 
acknowledged that the other ſubtilties of Meliſſus and 
Parmenides were leſs puzzling to him, and when ap- 
plied to experience, that is, to the variety of things 
which the univerſe expoſes to our view, they could not 
appear any thing better than puerilities. | 
I obſerve by the way, that the Jeſuit, who com- 
mented on Cicero de Natura Deorum, takes Xenopha- 
nes's part againſt Ariſtotle ſomewhat raſhly. - Dubio 
e * procul, /azth he (155), exciderit illi ¶ Velleio con- 
de Nat. Deu YI illud quod in Xenophanem contorquet Ari- 
b. i, mm, 2g,  Roteles lib. primo Metaphyſicorum, capite quinto, 
Pay. 44. * ubi & obſcurum illius, vel ingenium, vel dicendi 
* genus notat, & hominem quaſi agreſtem magna qua- 

* dam negligentia deſpeRat, & ab toto Philoſophorum 
* ſenatu relegandum cenſet. Eam tamen Xenophani 
de Deo ſententiam aſcribit quz minime agreſte in- 
* genium ſapiat : nempe 79 2% si Y Ocov. i. id 
* quod eſt unum, eſſe Deum: vel ut Theophraſtus ha- 
© bet apud Lilium: nun, & univerſum, & omne eg 


) Mewgis 
x, un. 20 


J Meni; 


XENOPHANE S. 
muſt not forget that he was baniſhed his country, that ho retired to Sicily (p), and lived 
at Zancle (q), and Catana, that he founded the Eleatic ſect (r), that Parmenides was his 


(2) The ſame town with Maſſena, now Meſſina, 
(r) Cicero, Acad, Queſt, lib, iv, Clem, Alex, Strom. lib. Fe Pag. 301. 


axiom, ex nihilo nibil fit - - nothing is made out of 


To eU dandes Feois Kai ber areaiolv ty apeuy, 


587 


diſciple, 


Deum. - Certainly Velleius dropped that reproach 
* awhich Ariflotle threw upon Xenophanes, in his book of 

Metaphyſics, ler bo takes notice of his being a man of 
a low genius, or of mean elocution, and fhews a great 
neglect and contempt of him, as being a ruſtic, who 
deſerved to be baniſhed the company of Philoſophers. But 
he aſcribes to Xenophanes an opinion concerning God, 
which does not at all ſavour of a low and ruſtic genius, 
viz. that what is one is God; or, as Theophraſtus has it, 
* that unity, the univerſe, and all things are God. 
This Father is very much to blame for aſcribing to 
Xenophanes a reaſonable opinion concerning the nature 
of God: the ſentiments of that Philoſopher on this 
head are abominably impious, and amount to a more 
dangerous Spinoziſm than that which I have refuted 
in the article of SPINOZA : for Spinoza's hypotheſis 
carries its antidote along with it, by the mutability or 
continual corruptibility which he attributes to the 
divine nature with reſpe& to modalities. This cor- 
ruptibility is contrary to common ſenſe, and at once 
ſhocks thoſe of mean parts and thoſe of the greateſt 
capacities: but the immutability in all reſpects at- 


«a -a a... 


tributed to the infinite and eternal Being by Xeno- 


phanes, is a principle of the pureſt Theology; where- 
fore it is more liable to ſeduce us in favour of the reſt 
of his hypotheſis. On the other fide, the pernicious 
fall of this Philoſopher may prove more contagious 
than Spinoziſm. For not being able to maintain the 
poſt to which his reaſon had led him, he fell into a 
precipice ; and found fault with his reaſon which had 
perplexed him, and thrown him into nets which he 
could not break : he accuſed it of being incapable of 
comprehending any thing. Several others would be 
reduced to the like extremities, if they had not re- 
courſe to an aſſiſtant ſuperior'to reaſon. But the Jeſuit 
wham J refute is not wholly to blame: he had juſt 
reaſon to cenſure Ariſtotle's contempt of Xenophanes's 
genius; for though a true greatneſs of mind and a 
ſolid force of argumentation would not ſuffer a man 


to ſink at this rate, yet it is true that a mean capacity, 


can never fly ſo high as Xenophanes, nor fall like him. 


He argued more conſequentially than Ariſtotle, who 


denying a creation, admitted an Eternal matter, ſuc- | 
ceſſively ſuſceptible of an infinity of forms. If the 
elephants need not fear theſe cobwebs, much leſs need 
the flies. It is not a meanneſs of capacity which makes 
men doubt (156), that they are not arrived ata juſt cer- (156) Socrates, 
tainty (157) ; it rather fills with confidence, than in- Zeno of Elea, 
ſpires them with diffidence. *Aayia wer Fpao&», As- 2 * 
1 9s Se auvoy piper. Imperitia audaciam, ratio- like impugners of 
cinatio vero metum affert (158). - - Ignorance begets bold- certainty, were 
neſs, but reaſoning begets fear; and we may very well ſay ſome of the 
that the Acataleptics, Faciunt næ intelligendo ut nibil ve Pre — 
intelligant (159). They fall into the doctrine of in- a- 
comprehenſibility not by an utter ignorance of things, (155) Qui plura 
but by knowing them much better than the greateſt novit, eum ma- 
part of the world; though they do not know them jora ſequuntur 
according to the juſt repreſentation of them. Beſides, 9ubia- - - - The 
there are ſome who direct their hypotheſis to the glory %, % ger 
of God, as if from a ſenſe of our own weakneſs, and ,,:r1e- be finds far 
of the infinity of God, we ought not to aſpire to that dubting. Nau- 
knowledge which is a portion of the Divine nature. de, Addit. a Ja 
We have ſpoken before of a Poet, who ſaid that the Vie de Louis XI, 
pag. 38, quotes 
gods reſerved glory for themſelves, and pleaſures for 4,47 awards, 45 
us; but theſe tell us, that God keeps knowledge to Being Ariftorl:'s 
himſelf, and beſtows opinions on us. Diogenes Laer- in Rhetor. bur 


. | ng the ti for ſaving. „bers quote ther: 
tius reckons Plato among Sceptics, for ſaying, theſe TA naa 


2 p bv . Slvius. 
Tov ds emtoTe Ayer CnTeiv : Se veritatem quidem 6 


Diis Deorumque fillis relinquere, id autem quod ſit 
veriſimile indagare (160). - - - - - That he left 3 ta 15. 1 5 
the gods, and to their offspring, and only inquired after 126, 4. 
what is probable. This, puts me in mind of a thought 

of Plutarch, which ſeems to me very excellent. Wiſe (159) Terence 
men bought to pray to the gods for all good things, ſays this upon 
but what we ought chiefly to deſire of them: is the —_— —_— 
* knowledge of them in as great a degree as is proper the Adil. 
for us; becauſe there is no gift either greater for 

man to receive, or more magnificent and worthy of (160) Pyrrhone, 
the gods to beſtow, than the knowledge of the truth. %. ix, num. 70g 
For God gives to men all other things which they 


* want, 
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(161) Homer, 


Iliad. lib. xiti, 


ver. 354. 


\ 


(162) Plutarch, 
at the beginning 
of his treatiſe 
concerning Ifis 


and Ofiris, 


(163) Nicolle, 
|  Perpetuite de la 
Foi, pag. 118, 


K . ² ⁰uùÜ N > 


XENOPHAN ES. XVLAN DER. 


diſciple, and that the complained of poverty [MJ]. The anſwer he gave a man with 
whom he refuſed to play at dice, is very worthy of a Philoſopher. This perſon calling 


him a coward ; yes, replied he, I am extremely ſo, with reſpe& to ſhameful actions (3). 


(s) *Quoaoye? na? xdvu Ieiadg v TS TH aioxph na} droàheg . Faſſus eſt ad res inhoneſtas ſe timi- 
diſſimum etiam eſſe. | Plutarchus, de vitioſo Pudore, Pag. 550, 


want, but hath reſerved this for himſelf, and makes 
uſe of it: he is not at all happy in the poſſeſſion of 
vaſt quantities of Geld, nor powerful by holding the 
thunder and lightning in his hand, but rather by 
his wiſdom and knowledge ; and this is one of the 
beſt and wiſeſt things which Homer ſaid, ſpeaking 
of Jupiter and Neptune? 


K ⏑π -A 


H pes ν V o ne Yν & id i ,n, 
ANA Zivs e - yey ore ual εν,õx8 Nu. 


Eſt ambobus idem ſane genus & patria una, 
Sed Jupiter natu prior erat, pluraque noverat (161). 


Both of one line, both of one country Boaſt; 
But royal Fove's the eldeſt, and knows moſt. 


He affirms that the preference and the precedence 
of Jupiter was more venerable and worthy, becauſe 
he was more wiſe and intelligent. And as for me, I 
am of opinion, that the beatitude and felicity of 
eternal lite, which ſupiter enjoys, conſiſts in that he 
is ignorant of nothing, and that of all things which 
ever were, none eſcapes him: I believe that an im- 
mortality deprived of the 7 of all things 
which exiſt and have exiſted, would not be a life, 
but a ſpace of time only. So that we may ſay, 
that the deſire of underſtanding truth is a deſire of 


the Deity, eſpecially the truth of the nature of the 


gods: the ſtudy and acquiſition of which ſcience, 
is, as it were, the entring, or being initiated into a 
religion, and a more holy work than a vow of cha- 
* ſtity, or cloiſtering one's ſelf within a temple (162). 


Add to this, that the Chriſtians, with reſpe& to what- 
ever conſtitutes the character of ſpeculative Chriſtia- 


nity, make public profeſſion of the incomprehenſibi- 
lity of things, and look upon thoſe as owls and 
Turks, who refuſe to believe what ſurpaſſes the ex- 
tent of their underſtanding. Such is the myſtery of 
the Trinity, which, as Mr Nicolle owns (163), 
« confounds reaſon, and prompts it to revolt. If 

there be any viſible difficulties, they are thoſe 


« ſons really diſtin have only one and the {ame eſ- 
« ſence, and this eſſence being the ſame thing in 
each perſon with the relations that diſtinguiſh 
them, may be communicated without the communi- 
cation of the relations which diſtinguiſh the perſons. 
If human reaſon conſults herſelf, ſhe will revolt 
« againſt all thoſe inconceivable truths. If ſhe pre- 


tends to make uſe of her own light to penetrate into 


them, it will only furniſh her with arms againſt 
them. Wherefore in order to believe them, ſhe 
ought to blind herſelf, to ſtifle all her ratiocinations 
and perceptions, and to depreſs and fink herſelf un- 


der the weight of Divine authority.” The Soci- 
nians themſelves in ſome reſpects are Acataleptics ; 
they cannot ſay, with any ſincerity, that it is an 
incomprehenſile thing, that a ſelf-exiſtent nature ſhould 


be mutable. Wherefore, in ſome reſpects, their raſh- 


neſs ſurpaſſes that of Xenophanes. The latter, at 
laſt, thought fit to ſay, that he did not comprehend 
either that an eternal nature is mutable, or that it is 
immutable ; but as to the former, they decide that it 


is mutable: whence it follows that a being which 


neceſſarily, and from all eternity exiſts, is liable to 
deſtruction (164); which is the moſt contrary opinion 
in the world to our clear and diſtin& ideas. 

I cannot conclude without obſerying two things 
one is, that the evidence of Xenophanes's principles, 
with reſpect to the immutability of what is eternal, 
is as conſpicuous as the cleareſt ideas of our mind; 
ſo that it being inconteſtable, on the other hand, by 
what paſſes within us, that there are alterations and 
changes, the beft courſe that our reaſon can take, is to 
aſſert, that all things had a beginning, Gop alone 
excepted. This is the doctrine of the creation; for to 


Pretend to explain the generations of nature, by ſup- 


poling ſeveral eternal principles, the action and re- 


action of which diverſiſies what would remain uni- 


form, if nothing external intervened, is to avoid one 
inconvenience, and fall into a much greater. My ſe- 
cond obſervation is, that the evidence of Xenophanes's 
principles furniſhes us with an excellent demonſtration 
againſt Spinoza; for if whatever had no beginning is 
immutable, Spinoza's God is incapable of any change: 
he is not therefore the immanent cauſe of all the alte- 
rations in the univerſe (165). An immanent cauſe pro- 
duces - ſomething in itſelf: that thing is either a 
mode identified with the ſubſtance which it modifies, 
or elſe an abſolute quality, and really diſtinct from it's 
ſubject of inheſion. If an identified mode, Go p 
cannot produce it; for ſince the Divine ſubſtance ne- 
ceſſarily exiſts, it cannot depend on any efficient cauſe. 
If it is a diſtin quality, Go p can therefore create 
beings diſtin from himſelf; and then there is no 
longer room for Spinoza's hypotheſis. Add to this, 
that the production of one mode or accident (166), is 


* 8 t, . . . TY . had been almoſt 
4 : he SE which are contained in that myſtery, that three per- the deſtruction of another. Whence it follows, that |"; 


if Gop was the immanent cauſe of the changes of 
nature, ſome eternal modalities would have periſhed : 


for Spinoza cannot, without contradicting himſelf, 74 _ 
affirm that what he calls Gop, had not always moda- 104 1405 


lities. Examine his diſtinction betwixt Natura natu- 
rans and Natura naturata, and you will find a heap of 
contradictions in it. Th ; 

LM] He complained of poverty.) I am fo poor, ſaid 
he once to (167) Hiero King of Syracuſe, that 1 
am not able to maintain two ſervants. How, replied 
Hiero, Homer, whom you commonly blame and cenſure, 
tho dead, maintains above ten thouſanld. 


XYLANDER (WIIIIAM) was born at Augſburg on the twenty-ſixth of 


December 1532. 


The inclination he had for the ſciences would have been fruitleſs, 


. ed upon matter 


ſuch an accident 


(164) They 6 
that God La. 


what form he 
pleaſed, when hs 
made the wor} 

He therefore - 
ſtroyed the eter- 
nal form of mat. 
ter. Whether 

this form Was 3 
mode, or a diſtin 
accident, is of a0 
importance to 
me: lt Was 2 

real being, ub ch 
ceaſed to be, tho 
it had no begin 
ning, and no ef- 

cient cauſe. 


(165) Note, that 
if the Fathers 
had believed what 
the miniſter, 
who wrote the 
Paſtoral Letters, 
imp ates to them 
conconcerning 
the generation of 
the Word, their 
opinion concern - 
ing the immuta- 
bility of God, 


that of Spinoza 
See Fanua ca. 


(166) I mean 


as is ens ber: 
in allo. 


(167) Plut. in 
Apophth. Pag 
175 


(a) Wolffgangus by reaſon of his father's poverty, if he had not met with a patron (a), by whoſe means 
| e ns he was maintained at the public expence, till ſuch time as he had made progreſs enough 
guſtanus. Melch. to enter into the colleges where the city (H) furniſhed a ſubſiſtence to a certain number 
Theseus, of ſtudents. He afterwards ſtudied in the univerſity of Tubingen, and then in that of 
Baſil [A]: and having given proofs of his learning, he was called to Heidelberg to 


5 Pag. 289. 
ſucceed 


(% That of Augſburg, Moreri was in the wrong to ſay after Mr Teiſſier, Addit. aux Floges, Tom. i, pag. 448, 
| that the Magiſtrates of Straſburg maintained him at the univerſities, | 
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[A] And afterwards in that of Bafl ] Melchior dedicated. It was dedicated to his Mecenas, John- 
Adam affirms, that he there ſolemnly received the de- Henry Herwart, Senator of Augſburg, at whoſe houſe 
(1) Melchior gree of Maſter of Arts, in the year 1556 (1). I he had been maintained for ſome time, and who had 
Adam. in Vitis {uſpe this date; for how is it probable that a man encouraged him to make that verſion, Tu, Patrone 


ptr cieny who had ſtudied with ſo great application, and ſo many * optime, cum me in familia tua aliquandiu commode 
4 2 9. 


fine talents, ſhould have received this little degree only 
at the twenty-fourth year of his age? Add to this, 
that he made his Latin verſion of Dion Caſſius in the 
year 1557. He was already fo learned, that he only 
ſpent ſeven months in writing that work, for the 


& liberaliter habitum, autoritate, hortatu, officiis 
inſuper & beneficiis eo adduxeris ut optimum Rom- 
hiſtoriæ conditorem Dionem Caſſium de Graco 
Latinum facerem, &c (2). - - - As you, my aworthy 
« patron, after having for ſome time kindly and liberally 


A a „ 


(2) Xyland. 


2 Ded cui. 
Dion, Caſli. 


truth of which he appeals to the perſon to whom it is * maintained me in your own family, have, by . 
* exhortationi, 


ey lay 
be ſtow. 
Natter 


world, 
fore de. 
12 eter- 
of mat. 
1ether 

1 Was 3 
diſtin 
is of 20 
1 
Was 2 

„ which 
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Spinoza. 
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mean 
accident 
inb “tet. 


Put. in 
h. Pig. 


hand. 
Cali. 


ſeveral uneaſineſſes [B]. 


(4) It was dedi- 
cated 
d' Armagnac, at 
Rome in the 

month of Febru- 


ary 15 50. 


(4) Xylander, 
ubl ſupra. | 


9 oy 


9 
x. 


 XYLANDER: 589 
ſucceed Mycillus (c) who died Profeſſor of the Greek Tongue in the year 1358. Not () 9uken row 
long before that time Xylander had publiſhed at Baſil his Latin verſion of Dion Caſſius Melchior Adamz 
(4d). He acquaints us in his epiſtle dedicatory that indigence had made him undergo * . 

In the year 1559 he gave a Latin verſion of the book of dre rg 
Marcus Aurelius; and becauſe a great many errors had crept into it (e); he cauſed it to 


- . g (e) See the E- 
be reprinted more correctly in the year 1568, with the Latin verſion of ſome Greek viſtle Dedicatory; 


s to the Baſil edi ; 
writers [C]. 


« exhortations, and even by your good offices and favours, 
© prevailed upon me to tranſlate from the Greek into La- 
« tin, that excellent writer of the Roman Hiſtory,, Dion 
«* Caſſius, &c. This Epiſtle Dedicatory is dated at 
Baſil, November the firſt, 1557 : the impreſſion was 
finiſhed by Oporinus in the month of March 1558: 
Xiphilin was joined with Dion Caſſius, but Xylander 
did not tranſlate that book, and contented himſelf 
with giving a tranſlation of it which had been done 


by William le Blanc, a native of Albi (3), and with 
o Cardinal correcting ſome paſſages in it. His notes on Dion 


Caſſius and Xiphilin are good 1 to perſuade us 
that in the year 1556 the univerſity of Baſil would 
have honoured him with a higher degree than that of 
Maſter of Arts. 

[B] He acquaints us . .. . that indigence had made 
him undergo ſeveral uneaſineſſes.] This maſt ſurely be 
his meaning in theſe words: Ego cum ab ineunte 
« ztate bonas literas flagranti amore eſſem perſecutus, 
«* earumque cauſa adverſiſſima & acerbiſſima quæque 
perpeſſus, &c (4). - - - As 1 have had the moſt paſ- 


« fronate defire after learning ever ſince my earlieſt years, 


and for the ſake of that, have ſuffered the greateſt 
« hardſhips and wexations.” He ranks himſelf amongſt 
thoſe whom poverty obliges to. cultivate learning : 
Me conditionis hominum, quorum honeſtos cona- 
« tus in hoc genere anguſtia vitæ ſuſtentandæ & pau- 


pertas quaſi inſtigat. - - Men in my condition, 


« whoſe commendable endeavours toward the improve-. 


* ment of learning are owing to their indigence, and as 
« it avere prompted by poverty. See eſpecially the elogy 
which he placed at the end of the Epiſtle Dedicatory 
of his Dion Caſſius. 
was eighteen years of age, he ſtudied for the ſake of 
glory ; but that at the age of twenty-five, the low 
ſtate of his fortune obliged him to ſtudy for the ſake 
of a ſubſiſtence. | 


Te mala pauperies, pulcriſque graviſſima ceptis, 
Conatu indignor plus potuiſſe meo. 


vol. v. 


There he owns that, when he 


— 
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Utcumque excidimus præclaris protinus aufis 
Jam quzrant, quibus hoc fata dedere decus 

Et mea cum fortuna ſolo me afflixerit, atque 
Abjectum cogat ſerpere præter humum. 

Ergo, divinis quantumvis æger inhærens 
Artibus, & ſtudiis deditus ingenuis: 

Et TOLERARE QUEAM VICTUM,& ſuſtenter honeſte 
Non aſpernandi fruge laboris alor. 


Accurſed want, thou deadly foe 
To brave attempts, my greateſt avoe, 
Whilſt eager after fame I preſs, 

Why daft thou ftill oppoſe my bliſs ? 

Tho" fortune far below the great 

Has plac'd me, and in humble ſlate, 

Yet fi d with love of ev'ry art 
That lights the mind, or mends the heart, 
Tue in this bold attempt prevail'd, 

Or, like Prometheus, nobly fail'd. 

Tho poor, yet arts are my delight, 
Arts my employ both day and night : 
Theirs are my labours : they relieve 

My wants, and by their bounty T ſhall live. 


[C] With the Latin verſon of ſome Greek avriters. ] 
That is, of Antony Liberalis, of Phlegon de mirabilibus 
& longevis, & de Ohmpiis, of Apollonius Hiflorie 
memorabiles, and of Antigonus mirabiliam Narrationum 
Congeries. All this, with Marcus Aurelius, makes a 
my large octavo: the Greek and Latin are in it, 
but each by itſelf. The few notes which Xylander 
added are neither conſiderable, nor contemptible. 


ZABARELLA, 
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590 ZABARELL A. 


Z. 


(a) His epitaph 
imports that he 
died at the age of 

78 years, in | 


ABARELLA, or DE ZABARELLIS (Francis) Arch- 
biſhop of Florence, and a Cardinal, was one of the moſt celebrated Cano- 
G2 niſts of his age. He was born at Padua, in the year 1339 (a). He ſtudied 
dhe Canon-Law at Bologna, and taught it at Padua with great applauſe. 
That city was then ſubject to Francis Carrari: it was attacked by the 


. Venetians in the year 1406, and deputed Zabarella to the King of France to deſire his 


aſſiſtance, which he not obtaining, Padua 


was obliged to ſubmit to the Republic of 


Venice. The act of their ſubmiſſion was very ſolemn : Zabarella, at the head of fourteen 
other deputies, delivered the banner of Padua to the Senate in the great place at Venice, 
and made an eloquent ſpeech on that occaſion [A]. Some time after he went to Florence 
to teach the Canon-Law, and was there ſo loved and eſteemed, that the Archiepiſcopal 
ſee becoming vacant, he was choſen to fill it: but this election proved ineffectual, for 
the Pope being more diligent, had already beſtowed it on another. Zabarella being 
invited to Rome by Boniface IX, ſtayed there ſome time, and gave his opinion on an 
important queſtion propoſed to him, concerning the methods of putting a ſtop to the 
ſchiſm. He afterwards returned to Padua, and was honoured with ſeveral deputations. 
He wiſely refuſed the biſhopric of that city which was offered to him, becauſe he would 
not expoſe himſelf to the indignation of the Senate, which had nominated another to that 
dignity. Pope John XXIII, reſolving to ſtrengthen his party with learned men, made him 


come to his court, and gave him the Archbiſhopric of Florence. He did not confine his 


(5) He made him liberality to that alone, but created him Cardinal (b) in the year 1411, He ſent him on 


Cardinal Deacon 


(and not Card. an embaſſy (c) with another Cardinal (d), and with. Emanuel Chry ſoloras, to the court of 


nal Prieſt, s the Emperor Sigiſmund, who demanded a council, as well on account of the hereſies in 


Geſner aſſerts in 


dis Bivliech, fr, Bohemia, as of the Anti-Popes. This Pope ordered his Ambaſſadors to chuſe ſuch a 


261.) by the ti- town for the holding of the council as might be in his intereſt. It is ſaid that he gave 


tle of St Coſmus 


2038+ Damianus, THEM in writing the names of thoſe towns which he liked, but at the moment of their 


() In the year 
1413. 


departure, tore the paper on which he had written them [B], and gave them full powers 
on that head. For this reaſon they left it to the choice of his Imperial Majeſty. The 
city of Conſtance was pitched upon. Francis Zabarella diſtinguiſned himſelf at the 


(4) It was Anto- council held there, and adviſed the depoſing of Pope John XXIII, who was charged 


ny de Chalant. 


See Spomdanus, With forty notorious crimes. If the right of election had been left to the Cardinals, it 
ad ann. 1413, is highly probable that Zabarella would have ſucceeded the depoſed Pope; but they 


4am; 5. 


were obliged to divide this right between 


themſelves and the other members of that 


council [CJ. It was divided into five claſſes, each of which nominated fix Perſons, 


(1) Se Thoma - [A] Aud nade an eloquent ſpeech.) He was not only 
fin, Elog. Part» à Jearned Civilian, but alſo a good Orator (1). He 
„ Page 3. pronounced an eloquent oration on the fourth of 


„un July 1397, on the nuptials of Nicolas d' Eſte with 
| (81 Token f de Giliola, the daughter of Francis Carrari, the ſecond of 


<laris Legum In- that name, Lord of Padua. Seven years after he made 
terpretibus, Ib. a ſpeech to the Lady Belflora, who was married to the 
771, cap. Ki, {gn of the ſame Carrari, when ſhe made her entry in- 
Page + 443" to Padua, and was received under a canopy ; I ſay, he 
(3) Tomaſin. E- made a ſpeech to her, in the name of the univer- 
log. Part. i, ſity (2). He alſo made the funeral orations of Francis 
Pag. 10. Carrari, 3 Buzacharinus (3). 

.- [B] At the moment of their departure he tore the 
ack: 4 . FAT. . avhich he had written them.] Panzirolus, whom 
eſſe videtur. I have faithfully followed in the text of this article, 
Panzir, ibid. aſcribes this alteration of the Pope to a ſudden inſpira- 
Pag. 445» tion (4). But that we may ſee this affair in it's full 

5 Maimbourg, extent, which is too briefly related by him, I will cite 
2 du grand a French author. (5). It never appeared more clear- 
Schiſme d' Occi- ly than on this occaſion, that the providence of 
dent, — D: © GoD at once frequently overthrows all the deſigns of 
77% r outes © human prudence, in order to accompliſh it's own. 
edition, He quot N 5 5 
Saint Antoninus, This Pope, as Leonard Aretin, his ſecretary and 
Archbiſhop of * confident, aſſures us, had, in appearance, given ſull 
Florence, Part. power to his Legates to agree with the Emperor on 
1, Tit. æxuu. « theſe two points (6), as they ſhould think proper; 

1 but becauſe on the other hand he would not be at 
(6) That ne the Emperor's diſcretion in a city where that Prince 


6) That city w 
'he council, © © was malter, he had noted, in a private paper, cer. 
| 2 


who, 


© tain cities of Italy, and expreſsly charged them not 


* to agree to any other; and yet when he diſmiſſed 


* them, as he was exhorting them faithfully to acquit 
© themſelves of their duty, and was juſt going to de- 
* liver them this paper, which he held in his hand, all 
© of a ſudden he changed his mind ; and after having 
* expreſſed himſelf in their praiſe, with great tran- 
* ſports of tenderneſs and affection, proteſting that he 
* had a full and entire confidence in their fidelity ; he 
told them, that, contrary to his former reſolution, he 
would not limit their power, he ſhewed them the wri- 
* ting, and immediately tore it before their eyes. But, 
he was not long without altering his mind a ſecond 
* time; for, underſtanding that his Legates had at lait 
* conſented, in compliance with Sigilmund's deſire, 
that a general Council ſhould be ſummoned to aſ- 
* ſemble on the firſt of November, the following year, 
© at Conſtance, a city of Germany, ſubje& to the 
Emperor; he was like to go diſtracted, and a thou- 
* ſand times curſed his fortune, or rather imprudence, 
in changing his reſolution ſo eaſily, and delivering 
* himſelf up, as it were, bound hand and foot to a 
* Prince, who would always have it in his power to 
© Put in excution whatever it ſhould pleaſe the Council 
to order againſt him. But he was obliged to dil- 
* ſemble his reſentments, for fear of rendring himſelf 
* ſuſpeted, &c. | | | 
[C] Zabarella would have ſucceeded the depoſed Pape, 
but, &c.) Panzirolus's relation is not very exact; for 
: it 


(1) Sz 
bourg, u 
lib. 9 . 


($) Con 
extinCtu: 
no Cl. ( 
vii. Id. 
vembris. 
abi ſupr 
5. F re 
Theatr?, 
17, ha 
rightly 

ed this 


ſays ext 
Iuib. N 


(9) To 
Elog. 4 


bag. 5 
(to) D 


Prænot 
nic. PA 


reo Romano, 


who, in conjunction with the Cardinals, elected Otho Colonna Pope, who took the 
name of Martin V. This happened in the year 1417. Zabarella died at Conſtance (e) ba des 
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not in 


on the fifth of November, in the ſame year (F/). His funeral was celebrated with great his own country, 
magnificence; the Emperor and all the council were preſent at it: the funeral oration 5 , d. 5 


firms, Hiſt, Ju- 


was pronounced by Poggius ; the corps was carried to Padua, and interred in the cathe- ris Civil. Rom. 
dral church on the left fide of the altar of the Holy Virgin, Our Zabarella wrote a 1 


great many books [D], and deſerved the eſteem of the public, as much by his virtuous 515. 


æxxi, pag, m. 


life [E], as by his learning. He appointed for his heir BaxTHoLoMEw ZABARELLA his (/ Therefore 
nephew (g), of whom I ſhall ſpeak in a remark [F]. I muſt not forget that he had he did not flou 
among other diſciples Peter Paul Vergerio, who wrote an excellent and very exact letter, +248 s Oils 


on the life and death of his profeſſor (). 


(g) Taken from Panzirolus, de claris Legum Interpretibus, lib. iii, cap. xxwiii, pag. m. 442, & ſeg. 
; ibid. pag. 444. M. Jeiſſier ſays nothing of it in the Bibliotheca AY I: 


it tends to perſuade us, that Zabarella was living 
when they entred into the conclave to ele& a Pope. 
This is falſe. The electors entred on the eighth of 
0% See Maime November (7), and Zabarella, according to Panziro- 
beurg, ubi ſupra, las, died on the fifth, others ſay on the ſixth of that 
16. vt, P. 284+ month (8). So I find that Tomaſinus conforms himſelf 
better to the circumſtances of time: Zabarella, ac- 
(8) Con® or ro cording to him, would have arrived at the Papal dig- 
exinctus oi, nity, by the unanimous conſent of the elettors, if 
. las No death had not tranſported him to heaven. He alſo 
vembris. Tomaſin« tells us that this Cardinal ſupplied the Pope's place in 
10 jupr2, Peg. the Council. Concilio convocato Pontificis wvices geſſit. 
3 Unde omnium conſenſu ſummus Pontifex dictitatus, re 
17, has not. guogue ipſa defignatus, fuiſſet, ni Deus Opt. Max. 
richtly tranſcr b- zp/um in Calum, ibi ſatius Eccleſie ſuæ profuturum 
ed this ; for he, iet (9). Panzirolus miſled Doujat, who aſ- 
m _—_— * ſures us that Zabarella died after the election of 
"Martin VI (19). 
60% Tomaſin. [D] He wrote à great many books.) Six volumes of 
Elog, Part, „, - Commentaries on the Decretals and Clementines. One 
pag. 5» volume of Counſels. A volume of Orations and Let- 
; ters. A treatiſe de Horis canonicis, De Felicitate libri 
10 Doujat tres. Variæ Legum Repetitiones. Opuſcula de Artibus 
3 1 liberalibus. De natura rerum diverſarum. Commen- 
5 tarii in naturalem & moralem Philoſephiam. Hiſtoria 
ſui temporis. Acta in Conciliis Piſano & Conſtantienſi. 
(11) Ex Toma» Ln wetus & novum Teftamentum. De Schiſmate (11). 
hav, ubi ſupra, This laſt treatiſe does not pleaſe the court of Rome. 
708. 9. Ser ae The Proteſtants have publiſhed it ſeveral times (12) 
Oldoini in ate. with other pieces of the ſame nature, in which the ju- 
a7. 258. riſdiction of Princes is maintained without ſubjecting 
D g . 
it to the power of the Popes. Read the following 
(12) For inſtance words of Bellarmin: Occaſione longiſſimi ſchiſmatis 
:: Baſil, by john © ſcripſit etiam librum de ſchiſmate, in quo ſunt ali- 
 Oporinus, in qua corrigenda: quare in indice librorum prohibito- 
_6s, in ns. rum, liber ejus de ſchiſmate cum præfationibus, 
ter ein, © Argentine impreſſus ab hæreticis, prohibitus eſt, 
* donec corrigatur (13). - - On occaſion of the long 
(13) Bellarm, de © ſchiſm, he alſo wrote à book on ſchiſm : There are ſome 
Scriptor. Eccle- © things in this book to be corrected: for this reaſon in 
bait, page Me © the catalogue of prohibited books, Zabarella's treatiſe 
384. * on ſchiſm with the prefaces to it, printed by the Here- 
« tics at Straſburgh, is prohibited till it is corrected. 
Obſerve, that Zabarella is cited under the name of 
(14) Tomaſ. ubi Cardinal without any addition (14). 
lupra, pag. 5. [E] He deſerved the eſteem of the public . . . . by his 
virtuous life.) He not only ſlept but little, and was 
extremely careful not to loſe -any time, but was en- 
dowed with a particular probity and chaſtity : being 
an enemy to luxury, his domeſtic affairs were managed 
with the utmoſt frugality, in order to diffuſe his 
wealth abroad amongſt the poor. He never connived 
at his neighbour's faults, but always exhorted his 
friends and diſciples to a virtuous life. Somni par- 
* ciſimus, & ne quam temporis jacturam faceret, 
valde ſollicitus. Vir recti animi, ſuaviſſimæ conſue- 
* tudinis, & integerrimæ, caſtiſſimæque vitæ fuit, fa- 
* miliares & diſcipulos ad bonos mores hortari ſolitus 
ab ipſis non ſecus ac pater diligebatur. Domi par- 


affirms in Bibl. 
fol, 261, 
(hb) Panzirol, | 


cus, foris fortunas inter pauperes dividebat (15). - - - (75) Panzirolus, 
He ſlept very little, and was extremely careful not to why e Bays 
boſe any time. He was an upright man, his behaviour TO 
was moſt engaging, and his whole life moſt chaſte and 
* unblamable: he uſed to exhort his friends and diſci- 
* ples to lead à wirtuous life, and was loved by them 
* like a father. In his domeſtic affairs he was exceed- 
* ing frugal, but diffuſed his wealth abroad among the 
© poor.” One of the things which made him thought 
worthy of the biſhopric of Padua, was, I believe, his 
charity to the poor, when he was Arch-prieſt of the 6 
cathedral church (16). I have mentioned (17) the (19) 1 
reaſon which induced him to refuſe that Biſhopric. Eccleſia Archi- 
That refuſal acquired him the admiration of the Pa- prelbyteratas ho- 
duans, and obliged them to reſign to him a very rich nore inſignitus 
abbey which had belonged to ſome Monks. This he Pufefum u. 

: . . commodis mira 
held but a very ſhort time; he ſoon reſtored it to its ſubveniebat li. 
antient poſſeſſors; they accepted it with the utmoſt beralitate. Toma- 
gratitude, which they perpetuated as much as poſſi- Vn. ubi ſupra, 
ble; for to this day his ſacerdotal veſtments are pre- £98: 4. 
ſerved in their monaſtery : and his arms are ſet up 


. 
* 
op 


8 


there in ſeveral places (18). It was on account of his (r in the text 


holy life, as well as learning, hes a. vious.” lets of — article, 


Archbiſhop of Florence, when he was only Profeſſor 
of the Canon Law (19). 

I have alſo given (20) the reaſon why this choice 
was ineffectual at that time. (19) Florentiam 

LF] BakTHOLOMEW ZABARELLA, of whom I vocatus jus Ca- 
ſhall ſpeak in a remark.) He was the ſon of Anpr ew Ponicum explana- 
ZABARELLA, brother to our Francis; and profeſſed | . 3 
the Canon-Law at Padua with great applauſe. He AM ac doctri- 
was afterwards called to Rome, where he diſcovered a nz præſtantiam 
great deal of learning, as well in his diſputations as ab illius Reip. 
conſultations. He was firſt raiſed to the Archbiſhopric teen A 
of Spalato, and then advanced to that of Florence, . 
and at laſt to the dignity of Referendary of the Church clamatus eſt. 
by Pope Eugenius IV. It is thought he had riſen Tomajn, ubi ſu- 
yet higher, if. he had not died before he arrived at P, Pag. 3. 
old age, in the year 1445. His body was carried to | 


( I $) Tomaſin. 
ubi ſupra. 


Padua, and interred in his uncle's tomb (21). I am (20) In the text 


ſurprized that his name doth not appear in the epi- of this article. 
taph of our Francis, and that inſtead of it we ſee 


Joannes Facobi wiri clariſſimi Filius id monumenti po- (21) Panzir. ubĩ 


nendum curauit - = - This monument qvas erected by _ 1 46, 
John the fon of James, who was an illuſtrious man. 

Panzirolus and Tomaſin give the whole epitaph ; the 

latter obſerves, that the author of the Patavina Feli- (22) In Deliciis 
citas, and Swertius (22), have given it with ſome Orbis. 

faults. The ſame thing may alſo be charged on Pan- 

zirolus; for in his book we read Obiit Conſtantiæ 

MCCCCV111, Which ought to have been uccccxv1i. 

An infinite number of tranſcribers and Printers of in- 

{criptions are guilty of the like negligence. But to re- 

turn to our Bartholomew. He died at the age of (23) Tater from 
forty- ſix years, on the twelfth of Auguſt 1445, being Riccobonus, in 
then on the embaſly with which 7 ho IV honour- Deſeriptione 

ed him to the Kings of Spain and France. It is af- — ns 3 
firmed that the Pope had declared his deſign to make peru 


him a Cardinal (23). atro, Pag. 19. 


Z A BARE LL A (JAMES) one of the greateſt Philoſophers of the XVIth 
century, was born at Padua on the fifth of September 1533. Having learned Rhetoric 
and the Greek tongue under very learned profeſſors (a), he applied himſelf to the ſtudy (a) john Fato- 
of Logic, and to that of the Mathematics, in both which he made great progreſs. He ag 32 
extremely delighted in Aſtrology, and amuſed himſelf in drawing a great many 
Horoſcopes, and it is reported, that he many times made true predictions. He acquired 
a profound knowledge of Ariſtotle's Phyſics and Ethics; ſo it is no wonder that the 


univerſity of Padua made him one of its profeſſors, in the year 1564. He taught Logic 


there 


herum, in The- hy 
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(5) Taken from 
James Philip To- 
maſin, Part. i. 
Elogior. pag. 
136, & ſeq. 


(1) Keckerman. 
Pracognit. Lo- 
gicor. Trac, ii, 
cap. v, pag. Ms 
184. See alfo 
Tomaſin. Elog. 
Part. i, pag. 


2375 


(2) 18, ibid. 


(3) See the re- 
mark [EZ], 


(a) Imperialis, in 
Muſzo Hiſtor, 
Pag. 115. 


(5) Ex Tomaſi- 
no, Elogior. 
Part. 1, Pag. 
139. 


(6) Moreri had 
this from Mr 
Teiſſier's addition 
to the Elogies, 
Tom. li, 7. 124. 


Z ABAR EL L A. 


there for the ſpace of fifteen years, and afterwards Philoſophy to the time of his death, 
He publiſhed ſeveral commentaries on Ariſtotle, which ſhewed that his genius was 
capable of clearing the greateſt difficulties, and comprehending the moiſt obſcure 


queſtions [A], 


Having been frequently deputed to Venice on important affairs, he 


harangued the Senate with great ſucceſs. He refuſed the offers of Sigiſmund King of 


Poland, who invited him into his kingdom. 


and was buried in St Antony's church, where his funeral oration was pronounced by 
He had bore the title of Count Palatine [B]. 


Riccobonus. 


He died at Padua in October 1589, and 


He had by his marriage 


with Elizabeth Cavacia, fix ſons and three daughters [CJ, and calculated the nativities 


of each of them. 


I know not how he ſucceeded in theſe calculations, nor for inſtance, 


whether he fore-told that the Senate of Venice ſhould give him a thouſand crowns, for 


the marriage of his youngeſt daughter (P). 
cerning him, which ought not to be matter of diſpute, 
ſome man, others, that he was ugly [D]. 


Authors differ in certain particulars con- 


Some fay he was a hand- 
Some aſſert, that he had a very lively, 


quick, and ready wit; others, that he could not ſolve the objections of his diſciples 
without aſking time to conſider them [EJ. He is accuſed of holding ſome impious 


[4] He publiſhed ſeveral commentaries on Ariſtotle, 


abhich fheaved, &c.] He publiſhed ſome Logical trea- 
tiſes in the year 1578. In theſe he treated copiouſly 
of method; and it was believed, eſpecially in Ger- 
many, that on Logic he was the beſt guide that could 
be had (1). The following encomium is beſtowed on 
the commentary which he publiſhed in the year 1582. 


* Anno 82. edidit illa admirabilia commentaria in 


* polt. Annal. Ariſtotelis quibus omnibus Græcis, 
* Arabibus, Latinis palmam in hoc divino Ariſtote- 


. © lici ingenii opere illuſtrando præripuit (2), - - - - In 


© the year 1582, he publiſhed his admirable commentary 
on Ariſtotle's Analytics, in which he has illuſtrated that 
* divine work, worthy of the genius of Ariſtotle, far be- 
ond all the Grecian, Arabian, and Latin commenta- 
* tors.” Francis Piccolomini, his colleague, and rival, 
attacked him on the doctrine of Method. Zabarella 
publiſhed his reply in the year 1584. Imperialis 
obſerves, that Zabarella was inferior to Francis Picco- 
lomini, in the faculty of diſcourſing (3) ; but when he 
took pen in hand, exceeded him in the force of argu- 
ment: when he had occafion to ruin his adverſaries 
hypotheſis, he brought a multitude of arguments 
which cruſhed them : when he was obliged to main- 
tain his own opinions, he did it with great ſcill and 
ſucceſs. He fcarce had his equal, either for over- 
throwing the adverſe fide, or defending his own. 
* Neminem facile quis dixerit zquare Zabarellz Scrip- 
torum venuſtatem atque elegantiam, quibus accedit 
incredibile argumentandi robur & opinionum firmi- 
tas, quo nomine vix alius in evertendis aliorum pla- 
citis uberior, in aſtruendis propriis fœlicior unquam 
eſt habitus (4). - - I may well be ſaid that no au- 
thor ever wrote with more beauty and elegance than 
Zabarella. Add to this his incredible force of reaſon- 
ing, and his great talent in ſupporting his opinions. In 
this reſpect ſcarce any writer has been eſteemed more co- 
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more ſucceſiſul in maintaining his own.” His book 
De Rebus naturalibus Libri XXX, quibus Quæſtiones, 
gue ab Ariſtotelis Interpretibus hodie tractari ſolent, ac- 
curate-diſcutiuntur, was printed in the year 1589. He 
dedicated it to Pope Sixtus V : the Epiſtle Dedicatory 
is dated at Padua, on the firſt of October, the ſame 
year. He had before publiſhed a ſmall ſpecimen of it 
in 1586, and dedicated it to that Pope's nephew. 
His commentaries on the three books of Ariſtotle de 
Anima, did not appear till after his death. His ſon 
Francis Zabarella publiſhed them in the year 1604. 

[LB] The tithe of Count Palatine.) One James Za- 


BARELLA obtained the title from the Emperor Maxi- 


milian : his ſon JuLis was continued in this quality 
by the Emperor Ferdinand I, who, beſides, entailed 
the honour on the eldeſt {ons of the family. Accord- 
ingly Julius Zabarella, his ſon, bore that title, and 
tranſmitted it to our 2 eldeſt ſon (5). | 

IC] Six ſons and three daughters. ] The eldeſt was 


called JuLivs, and was a good Mathematician. You 
will find in Moreri that he gave himſelf up to debau- 


chery with women, to that exceſs, that he contracted a 
great weakneſs in his nerves, which confined him to his 
bed for five years as his death (6). Mr Moreri 
makes him author of ſeveral books, of the moſt conſi- 
derable of which he mentions the titles; but he is 
miſtaken, for all thoſe pieces were written by James 
Zabarella, and not by Julius, his ſon, | 
2 


pious in confuting the opinions of his adverſaries, or 
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e e 


opinions 


[D] Some ſay he abas a handſome man, others, that 
he was ugh.) His effigies in Tomalin repreſents his 
air to be very agreeable, and admirably confirms theſe 


words Vultu Hpectabilis (7): - - - of @ graceful aſpect: (%) Tomat 1, 
But in Imperialis, the print of him expreſſes a gloomy, ſupra, . 133, 


ſurly, and mean look, and very effectually proves the 
truth of theſe words, Nec ſubhziitantis linguz nota 
vel TETRICA forte oRIS SPECIES ullas unquam ſuæ 


* gloriz maculas aſpergere potuerunt (8). - - - Nor (8) Joh, imge. 
* could a ſtammering he had in his ſpeech, nor ſomething tivis, in Muſz 
* four which he had in his looks ever blemiſh his glory,” Hiſtor. P. 119, 


Is it poſſible, that in things expoſed to every body's 
view, authors ſhould differ as much as white and 
black, as well in the ſtrokes of their pens, as in thoſe 
of the Painter's pencil ? If the queſtion was about the 
inclinations of the mind, I ſhould not be ſurprized at 
this diverſity of relations, for it is eaſy to fall into 
contrary determinations, with reſpect to thoſe inviſible 


objets, which only diſcover themſelves by equivocal 


indications ; but the queſtion relates to the face : ought 


it not to be out of diſpute whether his face was hand- 


ſome or ugly ? | EE 

LE] Some aſſert that he had a very lively . . . . auit 
.. « » that he could not ſolve the objections, &. -] 
This is another ſubje& on which Hiſtorians ought not 
to oppoſe one another. They ought to agree on the 


queſtion, whether Zabarella's genius acted in a quick 


or ſlow manner. He was Profeſſor about twenty-five 
years in one of the moſt famous univerſities of Eu- 
rope. This gave him a thouſand opportunities of 


publickly diſcovering whether, when a difficulty was 


propoſed, he wanted time to conſider of it, or could 
ſolve it immediately. 
preſs himſelf in this manner: NaQus eſt Mercurium 
* feliciter ſtantem, quam ob cauſſam ELER Es ingenii 
* motus, & ad quævis excogitanda FACILES ET Ex- 


„ PEDITo0s, habuit in omni vita (9) : - - He is hap- 


* ily gifted with a ready wit, and accordingly his genius 
* has during all his life been QUICK, EASY, and PE- 
* NETRATING:*' and Imperialis, on the contrary, 


tells us? © Carpebant in te plurimi memoriz labem, 


* & quendam in agendis TORPOREM, quibus ad prt- 
vata vel publica negotia minus reddebaris idoneus : 
SEGNIOREM te pariter quam ferret ingenii claritas 
in quæſtionibus inopinate ſolvendis prædicabant, cum 
te Scholarium Theſibus nonniſi per 1NTERPOSITAS 


certain SLUGGISHNESS in acting, both aubich defects 
diſqualified you for public and private affairs. They 
likewiſe ſaid, that in ſolving difficulties, you was 
SLOWER than was conſiſtent awith a clear genius; 
and that you did not anſwer the theſes of your fludents, 
till you had taken AN INTERVAL OF SOME HOURS 
* to conſider of them ? Some pages after he oblerves, 
that Zabarella ſtuttered, and that his words and de- 
portment were rough and unpoliſned. In eo præſti- 
* tit Jacobo Zabarellæ Collegæ ſuo (Franciſtus Piccoli. 


© 


* mineus) quod ipſe facilitate quadam dicendi præditus 


* junta comitati morum ac eximiæ humanitati, alter 


* ſermone durior, blæſus, incomptus, civilibus in ftu- 
* 


Zabarella in this, that the former had a certain fa- 
cility of expreſſing his thoughts, together avith a mild, 
a humane, and winning behaviour; whereas the 

| | 4 expreſſions 


Fa x. wi. 


Why then ſhould Tomaſini ex- 


(9) Tomal, ib. 


Ho RAS reſpondere ſolitum dicerent (10) ? - - Many (ro) Imperial 
people blamed you for your want of memory, and for a ubi ſupia. 


diis inops potius quam redundans (11). - - - - Francis (11) Aer 
Piccolomini had the advantage of his colleague Fames 4: ©» 


(12) Th 
of Mor 
taken fr 
Teiſſier, 
Pa. 


(13) Im 
ubi ſupr 
117, 


(14) Co 
Tomaſi 
at the e 
tert of 
cle. 


af, ubi 


138. 


_ Impe. 
| Muſzy 
2 117. 


omaſ, ib. 


mperial, 
pla. 


Id. ibid» 
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opinions [F ], as not believing 


2 ABARELLA 


the immortality 


5393 


of the ſoul ; but he is praiſed for 


having led an exemplary life (c). I ſhall ſpeak of the treatiſe in which he main- 


tained 


(e) Quibus omnibus (lis & filiabus) , , .. facem prætulit incorruptæ gloriæ, & virtutis vere, ſao 
cunctis exemplo ptælucens. Tomaſ. ibid. pag. 138. 


« expreſſions of the latter avere harſh, blunt, and unpoliſped, 
and he «was rather deficient than officions in paying ci- 

« wilities and doing kinaneſſes.” 
[F] He is accuſed of holding ſome impious opinions.) 
On this head Mr Moreri is faulty, He is accuſed by 
(% Theſe words Imperialis, ſaith he (12), of having oppoſed the doctrine 
of Moreri are of the immortality of the foul, and of having given ſeve+ 
taken from Mr 5 works of impiety and Atheiſm in his writings. The 
Teiſter, 99 Je. 1,4 part of this accuſation is not in Imperialis ; and 
pra. if the firſt is, it is not expreſſed as a thing affirmed 
by that author, but rather as a very uncertain rumour, 
which he in {ome ſort refutes. His words run thus 
ue ijmmortalitatem anime, deterrimam Alexandreorum 
117, « ſententiam palam profeſſum : quos tamen, de te ru- 
| © mores ut forte ab exulceratis animis excitos, ita vel 


60 Co mind rum virtutum fama compenſavit (14) : præaltæ ſi- 
Tomaſin's words © quidem mentis lumen in ſcriptis diffuſum tuis, nul- 
at the end of the lam debet luem temporis nullamque livoris noxam 
text of this arti- « vererii - - Beſides, they ſaid that you too warmly 
cle « attacked the immortality of the foul, and openly profeſſed 

« the abominable tenet of the Alexandrians : but theſe ru- 

* mours concerning you, as they were, perhaps, raiſed by 


* poſterity, or deſtroyed by the admirable and almoſt divine 
fame of your virtues: and that exalted underſtanding 
* which ſhines through your writings ought to fear no 
© injury, either from time or envy,” 
ny, if I am not miſtaken, was only grounded 
upon this. There reigned in Italy, and chiefly at 
Padua, for above an age, a famous diſpute about 
this queſtion, whether it was poſſible to prove the im- 


Profeſſors who were looked upon as favourers of Ale- 
xander Aphrodiſienſis defended the negative. Others 
maintainted the affirmative. Pomponatius, our Za- 
barella, Cremoninus, &c. took the firſt fide, whence 


uſing diſtinctions when they are moſt neceſſary, pe- 
remptorily charged theſe Philoſophers with teaching 
the mortality of the ſoul. This is the Sophiſm, 2 dicto 
ſecundum quid ad dictum fampliciter : - - From a particu- 
lar caſe to draw a general inference, In a word, this is 
an injuſtice and wickedneſs which ſociety ought not 
to tolerate : for there is a prodigious difference betwixt 
abſolutely affirming that the ſoul is mortal, and main- 


Philoſopher, it is impoſſible to prove that it is not 
mortal. See the article of P OMPONATIUS. 
The Inquiſitors acted on a principle of equity towards 
Zabarella ; for they contented themſelves with his 
declaration, that by the power of the Divine grace, 
he was fully perſuaded of the truth of the orthodox 
opinion, tho' natural reaſon, and Ariſtotle's principles 
ſeemed incapable of forming in him this excellent per- 
ſuaſion. He publiſhed a book, in which he maintained, 
that the exiſtence of a firſt mover ſeparate from the 
bodies which compoſe the univerſe, could be no other- 
_ wiſe proved than by ſuppoſing the eternity of motion. 
This was declaring, that a Chriſtian Philoſopher 
cannot produce any proofs of the exiſtence of a firit 
mover, whoſe nature is ſpiritual ; for it is a doctrine 
of the Chriſtian faith, that motion is not eternal. 
Zabarella aſſerted, that in order to believe this exiſtence, 
which no natural reaſon can demonſtrate, the grace of 
the Holy Ghoſt was neceſſary. The holy office found 
nothing unreaſonable in this aſſertion, and gave their ap- 
probation to this Philoſopher's book. This emboldened 
Berigardus to take the liberty of maintaining the ſame 
opinion. It is true he did not do it fo bluntly ; for 
he introduced an Interlocutor oppoſing this theſis. 
et us cite a pretty long paſſage out of his preface: 
Denique ut conſtet ea que dicuntur in noſtris Circu- 
lis permiſſa jam fuiſſe à S. Officio, libet pauca ſubji- 
ere. maxime ne cui durum videatur quod introduco 
x Ariſtæum defendentem ſententiam Jacobi Zabarellz 
viri in hoc Lyceo celeberrimi. Hæe ſententia libro 
© 1nventione æterni motoris approbato ſæpius à 8. 
ticio, docet unicum medium philoſopho naturali 


ad demonſtrandum dari pri a ia 
NI primum motorem à materia 


(13): Præterea impenſius te aliquanto impugnaſſe 


eluſit poſteritas, vel admirabilis ac prope divina tua- 


© invidious perſons, ſo they have either been neglected y 


This calum- 


mortality of the ſoul from Ariſtotle's principles. Some 


a great number of ſuch perſons as are incapable of 


taining that, according to the hypotheſis of ſuch a 
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abjunctum eſſe motus æternitatem, quz quia non da- 

© tur, ut fide divina certi ſumus, ſequitur primum mo- 

torem demonſtrari non poſſe naturaliter, ſed ad hoc 

opus eſſe Dei contactu peculiari. Neque propterea 

* Zabarella putat eam quam vocat demonſtrationem 

* primi motoris ex motu æterno, eſſe veram demon- 

* ſtrationem, utpote cujus medium falſum eſt, ſed lo- 

* quitur ex falſis principiis Ariſtotelis, nempe fi verus 

eſſet motus æternus, inde ſolùm oftendi poſſe primum 

* motorem. Hanc Zabarellæ opinionem jam permiſ- 

* ſam ſi tuerer, id fortaſſe tuto facere poſſem; verum 

© contrariam exiſtimo magis eſſe conſentaneam pietati, 

* propterea illi oppono Charilaum qui Circ. II. & 

* XVIII. contendit Deum verum cognoſci poſle na- 

« turaliter, & licet rationes ille ſeorſum acceptz non 

videantur ſufficere ad convincendos pertinaces Epicu- 

© rz0s, ut concludit ultimis verbis, omnibus tamen 

« ſimul inſtructis, ait intellectum rectè diſpoſitum poſle 

* elevari ad hanc cognitionem naturaliter, ſed abſque 

< merito gratiæ & gloriæ, ut fic inexcuſabiles vere di- 

© cantur a Divo Paulo qui contemptis his rationibus 

ad falſas & irreligioſas opiniones delapſi ſunt, Za- 

© barellam tamen ſequi videtur Campanella cap. 9. n. 

2. ubi ait religionem veram (ac proinde Deum) citra 

fidem cognoſci non poſſe: quin etiam apud Philoſo- | 
* phos plus valere fidem quam rationem (15). - - - To (15) Claudius Pe- 
* make it appear that what is advanced in the following rigardus, in pro- 
© work has already been permitted by the holy office ; let gn Cireuh o 
© us add a few things, eſpecially leſt it ſhould ſeem flrange © * 55 9s 
« to any perſon that I introduce Ariſtæus defending the | 

© opinion of Fames Zabarella, a famous man of this uni- 

* werfity. You will find this opinion in bis book on the 

« Inveſtigation of the firſt Mover, a book that hath been 

* often approved by the holy office, in which it is aſſerted, 

* that a Natural Philoſopher can demonſtrate the being of 

« a firſt Mower ſeparate from matter, upon no other ſuppo- 


tion than that motion is eternal; and as aue know, 


« by revelation, that motion is nat eternal, it follows, that 
the being of a firſt Mover cannot be demonſtrated by na- 
tural reaſon, and that the ſupernatural affiftance of 
GOD is neceſſary for that purpoſe. Nor does Zaba- 
rella therefore think that what he calls a demonſtration 
of the being of a firſt Mover, is a real demonſtration; 
as the ſuppoſition upon which it is built, is falſe 3 but 
he argues from the principles of Ariſtotle, that if motion 
was eternal, from thence only would it follow that 
there is a firſt Mover. As this opinion of Zabarella 
has already been permitted, I might poſſibly defend it 
with ſafety. But 1 think the contrary opinion is more 
agreeable to piety 3 wherefore to oppoſe it I bring in 
Charilaus, who maintains, that we may know the 
true GOD by the light of nature: and tho) natural 
reaſons taken fingly ſeem too weak to convince an obſli- 
nate Epicurean, as Charilaus concludes, yet when 
taken altogether, he ſays, a well diſpoſed underſtanding _ 
may, by the light of nature, riſe to the knowledge of (16) The ſchool- 
the true G O D, tho) without meriting thereby the grace men are ſo much 
of G O and eternal felicity ; ſo that they may truly be deſpiſed in this 

« ſaid, by St Paul, to be inexcuſable, wwho deſpiſing the country, that one 
light of nature, turn aſide to falſe and ungodly opinions. _ — 
* However this opinion of Zabarella ſeems to be followed or een td ende 


or even to enquire 


* by Campanella, when. he ſays that the true religion whether they are 


| © (and therefore GOD) cannot be knawn without the to be found in a 


« held of revelation ; but that revelation is even to Phi- library. 
* loſophers more valuable than reaſon. | : 
Till I can come at this book of Zabarella, which A Reyrzxton 
is very hard to be met with in this country (16), I ſhall upon the conle- 
make one reflexion. I am not fatisfied with my con- dune er Pong 
jectures on this Philoſopher's way of reaſoning. He 4406 fe 4 
aſſerted (17), that the conſequence 1s right from the tion, with re- 
eternity of motion, to the exiſtence of a firſt ſpiritual ſpect to the exi- 
Mover, but that a motion which had a beginning is no ſtence of God, 
manner of proof that there is a firſt Mover diſtinct from (1) Thus Be- 
matter. In order to reaſon upon this matter, it is rigardus makes 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe it impoſlible that a material prin- him reaſon, 
ciple ſhould act eternally (18), tho' it may be capable 
of acting for ſeveral ages. But. I do not ſee on what (2) Berigardus, 
this aſſertion can be grounded; for if Zabarella grants in Circulo i, pag. 
. $7 s 5, advances this 
me that a material principle could produce motion, prepeftien, Nul- 
which, according to Moſes's hypotheſis, did not be- la virtus materi- 
gin till fix days before Adam, he muſt believe that ata æternum mo- 
2 7 E, | this tum ciere poteſt. 
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this principle having been at reſt from all eternity, 
was at laſt moved by itſelf, and that it ſhall once re- 
turn to reſt, ſince it's materiality will never ſuffer it to 
do any thing eternal. But who doth not ſee the ab- 
ſurdity of this hypotheſis ? Every one clearly appre- 
hends. 1. That all bodies which have been at reſt from 
all eternity, would for ever continue ſo, unleſs they 
were put in motion by ſome external power. 2. That 
all bodies which might begin to move, and had con- 
tinued in motion as long as the world has laſted, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, might alfo perſevere eternal- 
ly in that ſtate. 3. That all bodies which might begin 
to move one hundred ages ago, might have began 

twenty thouſand years, an hundred thouſand years, Wc, 
ſooner ; for there is no more reaſon to fix the beginning 
of motion to one hour rather than another, unleſs we 
have recourſe to the good pleaſure of a ſpiritual cauſe: 
but if a body might have began to move before any 
term aſſigned, it would follow that it might have been 
always in motion, and conſequently motion might have 
been eternal without being produced by a cauſe diſtinct 

from matter. What I have juſt been ſaying ſhews, 

that we may very reaſonably conclude, the exiſtence 
of a firſt ſpiritual Mover, from this, that the motion 
of matter had a beginning, and that we could not 
make this concluſion, if we ſhould once grant, that 
a motion which began might proceed from a material 
cauſe. Conſequently I do not find that Zabarella 
reaſoned well on this head. 

Beſides, it ſeems to me much eafier to prove, that 
there is a firſt Mover diſtin from matter, if we ſuppoſe 
motion to have had a beginning, than if we ſuppoſe 
it eternal. Let us ſuppoſe it had a beginning, and 
it will neceſſarily follow, either that all bodies began 
to exiſt, or that having exiſted from all eternity, 
they continued during an eternity in a ſtate of reſt. 
If all bodies began to exiſt, they muſt neceſſarily 


have been produced by a ſpiritual cauſe; and this is the 


firſt Mover which we are in queſt of; for the ſpiri- 
tual principle, author of the exiſtence of all bodies, 
will alſo be the principle of their motion. If all 
bodies are eternal, and yet their motion is not eter- 
nal, it follows that they have not in themſelves the 
motive virtue; for if they had, they would have 
moved eternally. That motive virtue therefore does not 
reſide in matter, it is therefore in a ſpiritual ſubject; 
and this again is the firſt Mover which we are in queſt 
(19) Note, that of. If it be the efficient cauſe of bodies (19), ſo 
ſeveral great Or- much the better, for with much more reaſon will it 
thodox Philo:o- be the efficient cauſe of motion. If it is not their 
—— efficient cauſe, if matter exiſts by itſelf, yet it 
may be eternal, Will be the cauſe of their motion, ſince it 1s viſible 
that a nature which hath been at reſt during an eter- 
nity, does not begin to move itſelf, but muſt be drawn 
out of this ſtate of reſt by an external principle. On the 
other fide, if we ſuppoſe that motion 1s eternal, it will 
be more difficult to maintain that it proceeds from an 
immaterial cauſe ; for it may be urged, that the ſame 
neceſſity whereby matter hath eternally exiſted with- 
(20) I ſuppoſe out having been created (20), hath made it move eter- 
that Zabarella ar- nally without the help of an external principle, or 
guen * n_ ſpiritual mover. I cannot therefore comprehend the 
not believe the manner of arguing which Zabarella took; for what- 
creation, ever I conjeCture on this head, tends to make me be- 
lieve, rather that he diverted himſelf by broaching a 
paradox, than that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced 
by ſpecious reaſons. Was he afraid that it ſhould be 
urged againſt him that a ſpiritual Mover would not 
have left matter in a ſtate of inactivity through all 
eternity, and that therefore the beginning of motion is 
a proof that the firſt Mover is not a ſpiritual being ? 
But this objection is ſtronger againſt thoſe who ſhould 
maintain the materiality of the firſt Mover. Is it not 
more difficult to comprehend that a corporeal cauſe 
ſhould act with liberty, and begin it's actions at 
. Pleaſure, than to comprehend the ſame thing of a ſpiri- 

tual nature? | | 
[G] 1 Hall ſbea of the treatiſe in which he main- 
tained, that the proof of a GOD, drawn from the exiſtence 
of a firſt Mover, is defe&ive, unleſs wwe ſuppoſe motion to 
e eternal.) All the former part of this article, and 
what is contained in the remark [HI], was written 
in the month of March 1697, I read it over again 

— 1 


tained that the proof of a God drawn from the exiſtence of a firſt mover, is 
defective, unleſs we ſuppoſe motion to be eternal [G]. I ſhall occaſionally ſay 


that 
there 


in Auguſt 1701, in order to ſend it to the preſs ; 
and whilſt I was peruſing it, I remembred that for 
two or three years paſt I had Zabarella's works by me. 
I therefore believed that I ought to examine what he 
ſaith, and compare with that the conjectures which 1 
had made when I had no other guide than a citation 
of Berigardus, 'This examination made it appear to 
me, that my conjectures do not come home to the 
point, and that the ſtate of the queſtion is different 
from what I imagined. Notwithſtanding, I have 
publiſhed them without any alteration ; they may af- 
ford matter of reflexion, and, at all events, they may 
ſerve as a proof of my ingenuity, and make it appear 
that I uſe no manner of artifice. There are a preat 
many authors who, on the like occaſions, would have 
corrected their manuſcript, and yet would ſay, 755 18 
aohat we conjectured before we ſaw the book, and after 
ave have read it, wwe have found our conjeckures exactly 
conform to it. But 1 will act with more ſincerity, 1 
am willing that the reader ſhould know the difference 
between what I thought of Zabarella's book before, 
and what 1 ought to ſay of it after I have read it. 
Accordingly I ſhall give a ſhort analyſis of that 
treatiſe. 

It is intituled, De Inwentione æterni Motoris, and 
contains but eight pages and a half in my edition (21). (21) 
The author's firſt theſis is, that it is impoſſible to dil- Francfort lumpe 
cover any otherwiſe than by motion that there is an tibus hzreum 
immaterial ſubſtance ; but he proteſts that he confines Lari Zetzneri 


himſelf to the knowledge which may be acquired by 5 © 4% 


the light of nature, and that he excepts revelation. 
Hæc præmiſſa proteſtatione, nos hac de re ſecun- 
dum principia philoſophiæ Ariſt. eſſe loquuturos, 

& illam tantum ſubſtantiarum à materia abjunctarum 
notitiam, quam via naturali adipiſcimur, conſidera- 
turos, omiſſa penitus earundem cognitione, quam 
revelatione divina & lumine ſupernaturali accepimus; 
veriſſimam illam quidem, ſed Arift. cujus dicta in- 
terpretanda ſuſcepimus, prorſus abſconditam (22). (22) [acobus 74 
I. firſt declare that I am to ſpeak on this ſubject only barella, de Re. 
according to the principles of Ariſtotle, and to conſider bus naturalibus 
that knowledge of ſubſtances abſiracted from matter, Pb. i 255 
« which we attain by reaſon and the light of nature, | 
* ſetting aſide entirely that knowledge of them which we 
* have received from Divine revelation, and by ſuperna- 
* tural light, which knowledge is indeed moſt true, but 
da, utterly hidden to Ariſtotle, whoſe principles ] have 
* undertaken to explain.” He embraces the opinion of 
Averroes, who rejected the other proofs which Avi- 
cenna pretended to find in Ariſtotle's books, theſe for 
inſtance : there is one being dependant on another, 
therefore there is a firſt being which doth not depend 
on any thing whatſoever ; for otherwiſe we ſhould be 
obliged to admit a progreſs in infinitum. But this firſt 
being is Go p, therefore, &c. there is one perfection 
and one goodneſs greater than another ; there is there- 
fore a ſupreme perfection and goodneſs. But the being 
which hath this perfection and this goodneſs is Go p, 
wherefore there is a Go D. Averroes anſwers, that all 
this proves only the exiſtence of a nature independent 
of, and more perfect than, others, but not it's immate- 
riality. He adds, that the antient Philoſophers, who 
admitted nothing but matter, would ſay that this inde- 
pendent and moſt perfe& nature, is nothing elſe but ES 
Heaven (23). Zabarella concludes, that in order to (23) Qure i 


come naturally to the notion of an immaterial ſub- philooph), 0” 
rum mentionem 


KA A ⁰-ůmuu r M -a NG 


concedebant, di- 
| cerent illud . 
He afterwards enquires whether motion, whatever it mum & ct 


be, affords a proof of the exiſtence of ſuch a mover, gum, de fen 
. 


the opinion of thoſe who pretend that Ariftotle main- Decm- I 
tained (24), that even motion, which had a beginning, 7 255 


It is that of 


(25) 
Pag · 


(26 
pog 


9 — ts > 
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there are more ambiguities than are imagined in the controverſy concerning the 
eternity 


there is a firſt Mover, which is immovable, and con- Bilis, & ſempiternus, id ea ratione non oftenditur 3 qua- 
ſequently incorporeal, for if he were a body, he muſt propter nullum aliud philoſopho naturali medium relinqui- 
of neceſſity be movable. Zabarella anſwers, that this zur ad demonſirandum primum motorem eternum, niſi 
argument of Ariſtotle can only lead us to the exiſtence motus æternus; quando enim ſumimus motum univer ſi 
of a Mover that is immovable in no other than a ge- num &  eundem numero æternum (e, ſtatim inferi- 
neral ſenſe, which may comprize the ſouls of beaſts. mus, eum ab uno tantum motore totum produci; quare 
Thoſe ſouls, continues he, are immovable ſo far as neceſſe eff, motorem illum «fe infatigabilem, & ſempi- 
they are not movable in themſelves, but only by ac- zernum (29). | (29) 14. ibid. 
cident. But tho' they are accidentally movable, they It would not be eaſy for the Peripatetics to refute 1. 257. 
are called the firſt movers, according to the order eſ— Zabarella's reaſons : for he argues ad hominem againſt 
ſential to moving things. Si hunc Ariftotelis diſcurſuam them; he makes his advantage of their doctrine of ſub- 
confideremus, manifeſtum eſt, per eum nos non duci ad ſtantial forms, and the motive and primitive virtue of 
alium motorem immobilem, quam late acceptum, qui ani- the ſouls of animals. Moſt of the antient Philoſophers 
mas quoque animalium mortalium complectatur; immobiles believed that ſelf. motion was the eſſential character of the _ 
enim ſunt, quatenus non ſunt per ſe mobiles, quum incor- ſoul (30). IId yae core, ſays Plato, © wer EEwber (10) Ser Ariſto- 
poreꝶ ſint, ſed tamen ſunt per accidens mobiles: neque per Tz ν,jC get, 44 Yor' 0 Je Edo auro E aure, tle de Anima, 
id fit, quin dicantur motores primi juxta ordinem moven- %ysLuyov. Onne enim corpus cui motus extrinſecus in- lib. i, cap. i. 
(25) Id. ibid, tium effentialem (25). He adds, that thoſe whom he cidit inani me eff. Cui vero intus ex ſcipſo ineſt anima- 
page 285 oppoſes 1 very ſenſible of the lameneſs of this argu- um. The Moderns, who have juſtly rejected theſe * Plato, in Phæ- 
| ment, have ſupplied the defect of it, in this manner: principles, might confute him without any difficulty, dro, P, . 

Heaven moves; it is therefore moved by ſomething and find nothing intricate in his objections. Obſerve, 122 . 
elſe ; therefore there is a firſt immovable Mover. by the by, how pernicious and dangerous the con- 
But is this Mover eternal, or not? If it is, we have ſequences may prove of the Ariſtotelian hypotheſis 
what we enquire for: the motion of Heaven, be it about the internal activity of forms diſt inct from mat- 
what it will, be it but of two days, leads us to the exi- ter. It is a principle which admits of almoſt an infi- 
ſtence of a Gop. But if this Mover is not eternal, it nite number of firſt Movers, from whence it is eaſy to 

| will one day periſh, wherefore there is ſomething, proceed ſo far as to reject a firſt univerſal Mover, or to 
* oe of which will deſtroy it; it is not therefore the firſt aſſert that he is ſubject to death. The ſoul of cach man 
era Mover, we muſt therefore deny it that quality, and and each brute is, in it's kind, a firſt mover. It 
i Zetzneri, transfer it to another being, who ſhall deſtroy that moves itſelf, and imprints motion on the body, of 
„ in g pretended firſt Mover. Vet we were come ſo far as which it is the form. We may, in proportion, find 
the firſt Moyer, and we argued on that hypotheſis: the ſame principle in inanimate bodies. The form of 
what abſurdity more ridiculous than to offer in anſwer heavy bodies hath no need of any external Mover to 
what is contradictory to a ſuppoſition, of the truth of preſs them towards the center, nor that of light bo- 
which the contending parties are agreed? But that dies to drive them from it; but is itſelf their firſt 
thing, which ſhall il ſooner or later the deſtruction Mover in this reſpect. Now if this Ariſtotelian hypo- 
of that, which we have conſidered as the firſt immovable theſis be once admitted, an univerſal Mover of the 
Mover, muſt it not be the firſt Mover? And to be Heavens will be no longer neceſſary, every planet will 
ſo, ought it not to be in ſuch a ſtation as nothing can be moved by it's form, the heavens and fixed ſtars will 
bee 7 be above it, which is able to produce any alteration in be moved by theirs, and none of theſe movers will 
N it? It is therefore eternal, it is therefore what we were be accounted incorruptible, but will be liable to the 
Aalen | to find by following the track of Ariſtotle's argument. common deſtiny of forms, which cannot ſubſiſt after 
m, 253 Let us hear Zabarella's anſwer which turns ſolely on the diſſolution of the matter united to them (31). (31) See, above; 

| the ſolution of the following dilemma : The firſt Mover Zabarella very clearly apprehending this conſequence, the compariton 

is or is not eternal; if it is, we have gained our point: aſſerted that the foul of the Heavens would one day made in retnark 
if it is not, there is then another Mover which can de- periſh, ſince the matter of the Heavens was compoſed [7 He 
ſtroy it, there is therefore a Mover ſuperior to this of principles which claſh with each other. It is ſo pony ATES, be. 

firſt Mover. But this is abſurd, and contrary to the evident that matter is changeable, that the antient tween the gods 
ſuppoſition to which both parties agreed. He an- Philoſophers who believed that the gezii were not en- of Xenocrates, 
(26) 14. ibid. ſwers (26), that the firſt Mover which his adverſaries tirely ſeparated from matter, believed them mortal, zud the llaves 
pg. 256, have hit on is not eternal, but of the ſame nature not excepting the greateſt of them all. An evidence cn dee. 

| with the ſoul of brutes, that it is the form of Heaven, of this is Plutarch's ſtory, The great Pan is dead (32). (22) Flat. 88 

and that Heaven being compoſed of four elements op- If Zarabella has been able to penetrate into the conſe- Ofacul. e 
polite to each other, had a beginning, and ſhall have quences of the common doctrine of the ſchools, he 7-2. 419. See 
an end, in like manner with other parts of the world ; was not leſs in the right, when he aſſerted that in or- aijo the remark 
that from the deſtruction of Heaven will neceſſarily der to find a firſt eternal Mover, it was neceſlary to 17 33 
(27) Dicam ita- reſult the deſtruction of it's moving ſeul (27); that it ſtop at one only cauſe which produced all motion. It — 81 N 
* wx ſhall not periſh by the act of a firſt Mover; and is an advantage which we meet with in the Carteſian | 
fri ut amn hat therefore tho? it ſhall be deſtroyed it doth not fol- Philoſophy 3 it aſcribes to Gop all the moving and Ll fs ths os. 
quoque motrix low from thence that there is a ſuperior agent or ef- immediate power of the univerſe, and doth not divide mark f XJ. in 
intereat, quia li- ficient cauſe above it; it is ſufficient that it be united it betwixt the Creator and the creatures, The multi- the article SP1- 
cet hæc contra- to a body naturally corruptible, for the corruption of tude of Movers may inſenſibly lead to the moſt dan- NOZA. 
Mohan _ that | body neceſſarily draws on the corruption of it's gerous atheiſm, and from hence doubtleſs proceeds 5 
corporis e form or of the ſoul, which in it performed the fun- the atheiſm of the Chineſe Philoſophers (33). They (24) See ſeve- 
| er neceſſitate de- ctions of a firſt Mover. Quando igitur hi dicunt, fi firſt of all believed a ſuperior, immaterial and infinite a gs "6 h 
Quar il fernt, quum fit primus motor uni uerſi eſt corruptibilis, ergo non eſt primus, Deity; but attributing great natural powers to bodies, for the _ 
ofophi, que Ws e negandum eft conſequens : ad probationem autem, quum di- and chiefly to the celeſtial, they, by little and little, cans, printed at 
\ mentionem Tan an cunt, corrumpetur & motore priore, hoc quaque eft negan- forgot the immaterial Divinity, and ſtopped at material Cologn in 


t Plato in wen aumalium ; . 371 — ei vi B 1699, pa 
viſta, qui animam huma- dum; non enim ex eo quad eft corruptibilis, requiritur principles. The viſible and material Heaven is at %, PK. 79» 


ter ies conf nam ſemper ex- oro prior, a quo corrumpatur, ſed quum fit incorporeus, preſent their great God (34). 2 70 A 

& ſzofils klo. 1d. ibid, & forma corporis, ſatis cauſa eſt ad ipſum interimendum For the reſt, we ought not to be ſurprized that the NOZzA, rematk 

aliud ny corruptibilitas corporis, cujus eſt forma; corpus autem Italian Inquiſition permitted Zabarella to follow Aver- [XI. 

cedebanty . ipſum, quum fit elementare, & ſuo contrario ledi & inte- roes, in rejecting ſome proofs of the exiſtence of a 

t inuten (28) Id. ibi ot "Ba - : . FAacTs which 
ers d. vimi poteft (28). Wherefore, concludes he, motion Gop. This ſort of liberty is very great every where ; *4<75 whic 

w, & pit | in general proves no more, than the exiſtence of a firſt and provided a man owns that this exiſtence may be eee | 

imum, 8989 Mover immovable in the ſame manner as the ſouls proved by other means, they give him leave to cenſure lud to Aifouts 

os | of brutes, are immovable and nothing but an eter- this or that particular proof. The Carteſians are not on the argu- 

y dart allum nal motion can prove an eternal Mover. Ex motu more annoyed on any head, than on Mr Des Cartes's ments for the exi- 

m. Il. ili. igitur abſolute accepto abſque conſideratione æternitatis nil demonſtration of the exiſtence of Gop. He was obliged ſence of a Oc. 

„ 254 aliud oſtenditur, quam dari primum motorem univerſs to anſwer a vaſt number of objections. And we every 


immobilem es modo, quo anime animalium bruto- day ſee the moſt orthodox people renewing this diſ- 
rum ſunt immobiles, hoc eft, non per ſe mobilem: quod pute. Mr Werenfels, Profeſſor at Baſil, maintained, 
autem nec per ſe, nec per accident mobilis fit, pro- in a printed tract, that this argument of Des Cartes 
inde à materia aljunctus: & impartibilis, & infatiga- is a meer paralogiſm. Mr Swicer, Profeſſor at Zurich, 

| | | anſwered 
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anſwered him; as did alſo Mr Jaquelot, a Miniſter at ſerves that it is not true that the creature swould be 


(35) For May 
1700, pag. 199, 


O ſeg. 


(36) In the ſe- 
cond Fournal des 
Sgavans, for the 
year 1701, 


(37) See the 
Journal of Tre- 
voux, for Janua- 
ry and February 


1701, Pag. 104, 1 


& ſeq, Dutch 
Edit. 


(48) See tbe 
Hiſtoire des 


Ouvrages des 


Scavans, for 
May 1701, Pag. 


220, & ſeq, 


(19) Journal of 
Trevoux, for 
May and June, 
1701, pag. 317, 
Dutch Edit. 


(40) It is inti- 


tuled, Summa 
Theologiæ ad 
uſum Schole ac- 


commodata. 


(41) Gabriel Biel 
in Magiſtrum 
Sententiarum, 
Diſtinct. ii, 

Su &ſt. X, Art. 


11. 


(42) Except ſome 
Heretics, who 
ack nowledge the 
eternity of mat- 
ker. 


the Hague, whoſe anſwer is inſerted in the Hiſtory eternal, if their exiſtence had no beginning, and tells 
of the Works of the Learned (35) Mr Brillon, a Doctor us that thoſe who affirm it have a wrong notion of 
of the Sorbonne, ſaw this anſwer, but not being eternity. Aſſerentibus (Platoni ut ajunt & Ariſtoteli) 
ſatisfied with it, he publiſhed (36) a memoir to prove * mundum exiſtentiz initio carere, fuit objectum, fi id 
that Des Cartes's argument was a ſophiſm, and not a * ita ſe haberet, mundum 1gitur æternum fore. Ecce, 
demonſtration. Father Francis Lami, a BenediCtine- homines iſti fibi imaginantur Eternitatem, quaſi 
Monk, refuted this memoir (37). Mr Jaquelot re- * eflet infinitorum momentorum ordo principio atque 
plied for himſelf (38). Mr THerminier, a Doctor of fine carens, quz vera #ternitatis ignorantia eft, 
the Sorbonne, has lately publiſhed a book, in which © Falſum eſt, mundum ſtatui æternum fi dicatur vel 
he not only rejects Des Cartes's demonſtrations concerning ſemper exſtitiſſe, vel non poſſe affirmari in eo eſſe ali- 
the exiſtence of GOD, but alſo moſt others. Of © quod momentum quod ab alio non fuerit præceſſum: 
five offered by St Thomas, which are alſo commonly quamyis enim hoc eſſet, nihilominus mundus tem- 

made uſe of by Philoſophers and Divines, this Doctor porarius eſſet & dependens ; neque hoc quicquam 
rejects four, and allows only one of them to be valid Dei Æternitati aut Potentiæ detraheret (43). 
againſt the Atheiſts, for he looks upon it as a para- 
logiſm to prove the Deity by any of the following 
reaſons. That all that exiſts cannot be contingent, 


exiſts of itſelf. That we cannot admit an infinite 
number of cauſes mutually ſubordinate, and that it is 


abſolutely neceſſary to acknowledge a firſt cauſe on * they know not what eternity is. It is falſe that the 


avorld would be accounted eternal, if wwe ſay either that it 
always exiſted, or that there is not any moment of it's 
time which is not preceded by another: for even if this 
immediately received it's moving impulſe. That in © was fo, the world would only be temporary and de- 


which all others are dependent. That matter can- 
not move itſelf, but that a firſt incorporeal Mover 


c 
o 
c 
6 
and that there muſt be ſome being which neceſſarily al. They who made this objection muſt hacve imagined 

c 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt, from which it mediately or 
c 

o 


grees of perfection, as goodneſs, beauty, power, Wc. * the power of GOD, Obſerve by the by that this 
there muſt undoubtedly exiſt a Being infinitely per- author doth three things. We have juſt now ſeen 
fect, with reſpe& to which they may be ſaid to be the firſt, which is the falſe conſequence that the world 
leſs or more perfe& in proportion to their approach- would be eternal if it never began. In the ſecond place 
ing more or leſs to it's perfection. After having he owns that the arguments commonly alledged againſt 
ranked theſe four demonſtrations among the ſo— | 
phiſms, the fifth which Mr I'Herminier looks upon weak. He excuſes thoſe who not having the light of 
as a real demonſtration of the exiſtence of Gop, is revelation, did not believe the beginning of, the uni- 
that drawn from the ſtructure of the univerſe and the verſe. He tells us that when he was writing that 


thoſe who ſay that the world had no beginning are 


; „ (43) Petrus Pai. 
I. was objected to thoſe ( Plato and Axiſtotle, as it is — e bs 


ſaid) who maintained, that the world is without a tionales de Ded, 
beginning; that if it was ſo, the world would be eter. Anima, & Ma- 


0, 10. iii, cap. 


* , num. ix, 


that eternity is an order of ſucceſſion of infinite moments pag. 438, Edit, 
of time, without beginning or end : but this ſhews that 1685 


manner of its ſubſiſting in ſuch an excellent order of all chapter he was perſuaded it was not poffible to find 
it's parts, and with ſuch a conſtant regularity of their any good reaſons againſt thoſe of that opinion, tho 


i 
* 
o 
4 
o 
* 
o 
g 
i 
« 
o 
C 
* thoſe beings which exiſt, there appearing ſeveral de- * pendent, neither would this derogate from the eternity, or 
* 
4 
* 
6 
« 
0 
o 
s 
c 
0 
c 
6 


motions (39).” This is what we find in the journal he had long ſearched after better proofs than all thoſe 
of Trevoux, in the extract of Mr I'Herminier's book which he had read, and which appeared weak to him. 
(40). It is long ſince a very famous ſchool-man (41) Poſiquam aliorum que occurrerunt rationes infirmas de- 
declared, that all the proofs which reaſon can afford prehenderem, alias diu in mente mea quæſieram, putavi 
of the exiſtence of Gop are only probable. This Do- /epofita revelatione non poſſe ex lumine nature demonſtrari 
ctor of the Sorbonne does not go ſo far. Mundum fic efſe, ut prius non fuerit (44). 3. At laſt 
EH] There are more ambiguities than are imagined in he brings a proof which offered itſelf to his mind 
the controverſy concerning the eternity of the world.) All whilſt he was writing, he brings it, I fay, againſt 
Chriſtians (42) are agreed, that nothing beſides Gop theſe people. But obſerve, that an objeQion was 
hath eternally exiſted ; but ſeveral afſert that he might made to him (45), to which he gave an anſwer (46), 
have actually created the world as ſoon as he formed which doth not take off the force of it. 
the decree in order to it's production; from whence Here are other * which prevail in this 
they conclude, that the world might have exiſted from diſpute. Thoſe who ſay that the creatures did not al- 
all eternity, ſince the decree for it's production is un- ways co-exiſt with Go p, are obliged to own that 
doubtedly eternal. Several alſo affirm that it is impoſſible Go p exiſted before them. There was therefore ſuch 
for a creature to be eternal. Each of theſe parties is a thing as before, when Go p exiſted alone; it is not 
ſtronger in objections than ſolutions. But this diſpute therefore true that the duration of Go p is an indiviſible 
which is rendred ſo tedious and difficult, would ſoon ceaſe, point: Time therefore preceded the exiſtence of the 
if the diſputants of each ſide would but explain them- creatures. 'Theſe conſequences make thoſe gentlemen 
ſelves clearly, and remove the ambiguities about eter- fall into a contradiftion. For if the duration of Gon 
nity. The queſtion ought to be put thus: 7s it paſſible is indiviſible, and without either time paſt or time to 


Pag. 439. 


(45) You will 
find it in page 
674, 675, of 
this book of Mr 
Poiret. 


(46) Vou will 
find it in p. 678, 
of the ſame bock. 


that GOD and his creatures may have akways exiſted come, it follows that time and the creatures began to- 


together, And then one would not ſo boldly take the gether, and if ſo, how can we ſay that Gop exiſted 
negative ſide ; for this term, the eternity of the world, before the exiſtence of the creatures? That phraſe is 
a term which ſtartles ſo many people, would not here improper and contradictory. And the following are 
make ſuch an impreſſion on the mind. And the bet- no leſs ſo, God might have created the world ſooner or 
ter to remove this ſtumbling-block, it ſhould be ſaid Jaler than he did create it; he might have done it one 
that a creature which had always co-exiſted with Gop Hundred thouſand years ſooner, &Cc. | 

would not be eternal, for which this reaſon ought im- They do not attend to this, that by making eternity 
mediately to be alledged, that the duration of crea- one indiviſible inſtant, the hypotheſis of the beginning 
tures is ſucceſſive, and that eternity is a ſimple dura- of the creatures is weakened. How do you prove that 
tion which eſſentially excludes the time paſt, and the the world did not always exiſt? Is it not from the ar- 
time to come. By this eſſential difference betwixt gument, that there was an infinite nature which exiſted 
the duration of Gop, and that of the creatures, we while the world did not exiſt ? But can the duration 
ſhould put an end to almoſt all the diſpute, and each of that nature ſet bounds to that of the world ? Can 
party would find their account in it. We ſhould grant it hinder the duration of the world from extending its 
to thoſe who deny that a creature can be eternal, that ſelf beyond all the particular beginnings which you 
they are in the right, and ſhould not deny that it is would aſſign for it? You ſay that the creatures want 
poſſible for Go p and the creature to have always only a point of indiviſible duration to be without a be- 
exilted together, ſince it is certain that a cauſe doth ginning ; for, according to you, they were only pre- 


not comprehend in it's idea a priority of time with ceded by the duration of Gop, which is an indivifible on ays, lib. 6, 


reſpect to it's effect, and that this is eſpecially true inſtant. You will be anſwered, that they did not 
with reſpect to an omnipotent cauſe which needs only therefore begin, for if a ſtick wanted only one point 
will in order to produce actually whatever it pleaſes. (I mean a Mathematical point) to be four feet long, it 
Mr Poiret hath very clearly apprehended the ambigui- would certainly have the whole extent of four feet. 
ties which perplex this controverſy, and render it in This is an inſtance that may be founded on the com- 


manner a diſpute about words. He judiciouſly ob- mon definition of the duration of Gop (47), a definition perfecta poſſello . 


1 much 


( 47) It is taken 


rom Boctius, 


de Conſol. Phi- 
loſ. Proſa Vi, 
pag. m. 1355 


that eternity i5 


interminabilis vi- 


tz tota ſimul & 


748 The 
men take 
zins to f 
this intel 
Coe amon 
Czramue 
Philoſoph 
tional's & 
lib, vii. 


Pa 
(49) 7 
675, 07 
Cogitat. 
nales de 


(50) Ib 
80. 


51) P 
pag. 6 


us Poi. 
at. Ra. 
Deo, 


* 
ix 


Eli, 


ibid, 
D 


u wil 
| page 
5, of 


of Mr 


1 will 
p. 678, 
me book» 


is talen 
hetius, 

8 lib. v, 
zl, Phi- 
ſa Ul, 

13 57. 
ty is 
ubilis vi- 
Gmul & 
polleſho. 


much more incomprehenſible than the doQrine of Tran- 

ſubſtantiation ; for if it is impoſſible to conceive that 

all the members of a man ſhould be contained diſtinct 

from each other within the compaſs of a Mathematical 

point; how ſhall we Conceive that a duration without 

beginning or end, and which co-exiſts with the ſucceſ- 

ſive duration of all creatures, is comprized in an indi- 
- viſible inſtant (48) ? 

Are | 111 e raiſes another difficulty in favour of 

fes make thoſe who aſſert that the creatures, had no beginning. 

this intelligible» If the decree of the creation doth not comprehend a 

See on 2 particular moment, it never exiſted without the crea- 

. * * tures ; for it ought to be underſtood under this phraſe, 

dora: & realis, I ewill that the world exiſt. It is viſible that by vir- 

ib. vñ. tue of ſuch a decree the world muſt have exiſted at 

the ſame time with this act of the will of Gop. But 

ſince this act had no beginning, neither had the world 

any. Let us ſuppoſe then that the decree was con- 

ceived thus; I awill that the world exiſt in ſuch a mo- 

nent. But how can we ſuppoſe that, if the duration 

of Gop is an indiviſible point? Can this or that 

moment be choſen rather than any other in ſuch a 

duration ? It ſeems therefore, that if the duration of 

God is not ſucceſſive, the world could not have a be- 

ginning. This objection was propoſed to Mr Poiret in 

(19) 7: 46 at Pag. the year 1679 (49). He returned an anſwer (50) which 

615, 676, of lis no ways removes the difficulty, and even takes away 

Cogitat. 129” all means of doing it; for he ſuppoſeth that it is not 

Wenner” poſſible there ſhould be any moments before the exi- 

4% Ibid, page fence of the creatures : nay, he ſeems to ſuppoſe that 

% the decree of the creation was only made at the very 

moment that the creatures exiſted. Let us cite his 

words: Nec poterat exiſtere mundus, nec mo- 

* menta ulla, fine alio decreto, nempe eo cum dixit 

Deus, Yolo mundum exiflere; & tunc, (ut ait 

« Scriptura,) dixit, & fucta ſunt, tunc exſtitit extem- 

plo mundus : Et hoc fuit primum ejus momentum, 

& ante hoc nullum fuit de facto poſſibile momen- 

tum; eſtque contradicens concipere ante mundum 

plura momenta ex quibus unum eligatur ad exiſten- 

tiam primam mundi, cæteris partim tine mundo prz- 

terlapſis: nam momentum eſt modus creaturz qua 

exiſtentis (51). - - Neither could the world, or any 

moment of time exiſt, without another decree, namely 

that when God ſaid, I will that the world exiſt, and 

then ( as it is in the Scripture ) he ſpoke and the things 

were made : then the world immediately came into 

* being. This was the firſt moment of its exiſtence ; and 

« before this, there was no poſſible moment. And it is 


51) Poiret, ibid, 
pag. 680. 
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contradictory to concei ue, that before the firſt exiflente of 


597 


* the world, there were ſeveral moments of time, and that 


* one of them was fingled out for the firſt moment of it's exi- 
 flence, while the reſt paſſed away withont any world : 
* for time is à mode of a creature, confidered as exiſl- 
* ing. For my part, I make a quite different ſuppo- 
ſition, and believe it ſolves the difficulty. I ſuppoſe 
that among the poſſible beings which God knew, be- 
fore (52) he made the decrees of the creation, we ought 
to reckon a ſucceſſive duration without beginning or 
end; and whoſe parts are as diſtin from one an- 
other, as thoſe of a poſſible extenſion, which God 
likewiſe knew before his decrees, as a Being infinite, 
according to the three dimenſions. He left in the ſtate 
of the things poſſible, part of this infinite duration, 
and made decrees for the exiſtence of the other. 
choſe ſuch a moment as he thought fit in this ideal 
duration for the firſt which ſhould exiſt, and fixed to 
it the act, by which he decreed the creation of the 
world. This is the reaſon why the eternity of that 
act doth not prove the eternity of the world. Thus 
we ſee again, that the indiviſibility of the real duration 


of Gop, doth not prove that the world did not begin. 


We have alſo in this ideal or poſſible duration, the 
true meaſure of time. Others look for it in vain, in 
the motion of the Heavens, Others yet more chime- 


_ rically aſſert, that time is an Fs rationis, a manner 


of conceiving things, and that without motion, or the 
thought of man, there would be no ſuch thing as 
time. A groſs abſurdity : for tho' all created ſpirits 
ſhould periſh, tho' all bodies ſhould ceaſe to move, 
there would ſtill be a ſucceſſive fixed and regular du- 
ration in the world, which would correſpond to the 
moments of the poſſible duration known to Gop, and 


according to which he would preſerve every thing 


more or leſs, for ſo many years. An extenfion which 
is at reſt, requires no leſs to be created every moment 
of it's duration, than an extenſion which moves. The 
conſervation of creatures is always a continual crea- 
tion, whether they move, or reſt in the ſame ſitua- 
tion. The true meaſure of the abſolute quantity of 
things, either with reſpe& to extenſion or time, is 
only to be found in the ideas of Gop. Man knows 


(52) This word 
ought to be un- 
derſtood accord- 
to our way of 
apprehending _ 
things, and what 
is called in the 
ſchools, priority 


of nature, enn: 
He 148 


rations, 


nothing of it; he is only acquainted with relative 


magnitude or littleneſs. The ſame ſpace of time ap- 
pears to him ſhort or long, according as he paſſes it 
with pleaſure or pain. The very hour which ſeems 
ſhort to one, appears long to another. 


Z AHU RIS, is the common name beſtowed on a certain ſort of men in Spain, 
who, as it 1s pretended (a), are ſo ſharp ſighted, as to ſee veins of water, metals, trea- 
ſures, and dead bodies under ground. Their eyes are very red, Martin Del Rio tells 


us that when he was at Madrid in the year 1575, he ſaw a little boy of this ſort. 


It is 


remarkable that though this author is very ready to impute extraordinary effects to the 
devils, yet he doth not believe that the Zahuris diſcover ſubterraneous waters and metals 
by any magical contract, but believes that the vapours diſcover the water to them, and 


that they know the mines by the herbs which grow in thoſe places. 


But as for treaſures 


and dead bodies, he ſaith the Devil ſheweth them to them; ſince they can mark out 


what treaſures and corps they ſee, and are able to do it only on Tueſdays and Fridays. 


He doth not argue very conſiſtently on what is related of theſe people [A]; and all thoſe 
who Cite him do it not much to their honour [B]: either they do not underſtand Latin, 


or they rely on falſified quotations. 
laid of the Zahuris [C]. 


[4] Del Rio doth not argue very conſiſtently, on what 
zs related of theſe people.] For if it be once granted that 
the Zahuris ſee dead bodies and treaſures, there is no 
reaion to pretend that they do not ſee veins of water, 
and gold and filver mines. Why then doth del Rio 
grant the one, and deny the other ? For he denies it, 
when he ſays that they know by the vapours and 
herbs, what lies hidden in a certain place of the earth. 
A knowledge which is acquired after this manner, is 
not what we call ſeeing. To argue conſiſtently on 
this head, he ought to deny the facts, or explain them 
all by the ſame Hypotheſis; for if the Devil is the 

Cauſe of the two laſt, he may very well be ſo of the 
two former, 

LB] All thoſe who cite him, do it not much to their 

0 Ste . | honur.) One of thoſe who wrote concerning the wand 
ure Galant 2 of Peter Aymar, alledges Martin del Rio, as an au- 
the 1:xth of F., thor who on the ſubject of the Zahuris, goes no fur- 

ther than natural cauſes (1). But this is viſibly falſe, 


ince of the four performances of theſe people, he aſ- 
Vol. V. | R 9 ey. 


Gutierrius, a Spaniſh Phyſician, laughs at what is 


cribes two to the Devil. Here follows what that au- 
thor makes him ſay : Del Rio relates that there art 
certain men in Spain, called Zahuris, by reaſon of their 
ſharp fight. He ſaith that he ſaw one of them at Ma- 
drid, in the year 1575, and that thoſe ZLahuris aere re- 
puted to ſee through the thick ſurface of the earth, ſprings 


of water, treaſures, and metallic mines; and tho" theſe 


effetts ſeemed very ſurprizing, he informs us that he ex- 


(a) Del Rio Diſ- 
quiſit. Magic. 
Tom, 1, lib. i, 
cap. iii, Queſt, 
1. 


plained them naturally, and that ſeveral Philoſophers al- (a) Norunt Hiſ- 
fo referred them to natural cauſes. I. He doth not ſay paniz genus ho- 


that thoſe people are called Zahuris from their ſharp 
ſight (2). II. This author does not mention the ſee- 
ing of buried bodies. III. Del Rio doth not ſay that 
he naturally explained thoſe three effects; he faith, 


minum quod vo- 
cant ZAnvuRis, 
nos Lynceos poſ- 

ſumus nuncupares 


Mart, del Rio, 


that with reſpect to the two firſt, he perſiſts in the na- Diſq. Magic. %. 
tural explanation which he had given elſewhere (3) ; „%. 4, Queſts 


but he attributes the other to the Devil. 


LC] Gutierriu n laughs at what is ſaid of the 
Zahuris.) He calls them Zahories, and ſo much the 


Iv, Pag. 35. 


(3) Commentar. 
in Medeam Se- 


more blames the popular credulity in this reſpect, be- necz, ver. 231. 
e | J cauſe 
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(4) Joan. Laza- 
rus Gutierrius 
Sepulbedenſis, in 
Academia Pincia- 
na Medicine 
fublicus Profeſſor, 
Opuſculo de Faſ- 
cino, Dubio vi, 
num, I6, pag. 
143. 


Ghilini, Tea- 
tro, Part. 1, 


Fag. 26, 27. 


(5) Hieron. 
Zanchius, Epi- 
ſtol. /ib, ii, pag. 
445 · 


(c) 14, ibid. 


(1) Ghilini, 
Teatro, Tom. i, 
Pag. 26. 


(32) 18. ibid. 


(3) Lilius Gregor. 
Gyrald. de Poctis 
ſuor. temporum, 
Dial. ii, pag. 
569, Tom, 11, 
Oper, Edit. 1696. 


(1) Teſſier, 
Addit. aux Elo- 
ges, Tom, ii, 


pag. 160. 
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cauſe they ſuppoſe theſe people to be born on Good- 
Friday, and that they enjoy this miraculous privilege 
by virtue of their birth- day. Eo magis iſti damnan- 
« di, quia ex ſuperſtitioſa hominum opinione admit- 
« tantur putantes tali przrogativa hos impoſtores do- 
© nari, quia nati fuerint die illa ſacra, humano gener 
« ſemper fauſta ac felici, in qua celebratur apud Catho- 
« licos memoria Paſſionis Domini Jeſu-Chriſti, feria 
« inquam ſexta Judzorum perfidia crucifixi, & que- 
© madmodum tunc terra cominota atque monumentis 
* apertis latitantia, ac ſepulta corpora apparuerunt ho- 
« minibus illa die, fic altera in qua recolitur felix illa 
0 


memoria {i natalis alicui hominum fuerit, illam vir- 


tutem videndi potentiæ tribuit, aut donat quæ ad 
interanea terrarum pertingere poſſit: Vide quam fu- 
tile ac irreligioſum commentum (4). - - - - The Za- 
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* huris are ſo much the more to be condemned and exploded, - 
- * as they are admitted only by the opinion of ſuperſtitious 


* men, who imagine that theſe impoſtors are gifted qvith 


ſuch a virtue, becauſe they were born on that facred 
day, ever bleſſed ana happy to mankind, on which the 


Chrift ; the fixth day of the aweeh, 1 ſay, on which he 
was crucified by the perfidy of the Fews : for, as the 
earth ava, then ſhaken, and the graves of the dead 
opened, many hidden and buried bodies, did on that day 
appear to men, fo they think that the day on which 
this is commemorated, if it chances to be the birth-day 
of any perſon, imparts to him that virtue of ſeeing 
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a filly and chimerical fancy is this, 


Z ANCHIUS, or ZANCHUS (BAS1T) one of the learned men of the 


XVIth century, was of Bergamo. 


He took the habit of a regular Canon, and applied 


with an extreme ardour, not only to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Theology, but alſo 
to that of the Belles Lettres, The works we have of his are proofs of his erudition [A]. 
(% Taten from He acquired ſuch an extenſive knowledge, that he was thought worthy to be keeper of 

the Vatican library, He diſcharged that poſt with the greateſt reputation, and to the 


ſatisfaction of the learned. He died very piouſly at Rome in the year 1560 (a). 


I take from Ghilinrs Teatro. 
particular which I have read elſewhere, I 


oppreſſed in a cruel manner, ended his days in miſery [B]. 


mean that Zanchius being perſecuted and 
He was coulin to Zanchius 


(b) who is the ſubject of the next article, and had two brothers who were regular Canons 


as well as himſelf (c). 


[A] The works ave have of his are proofs of his erudi- 
tion.] Ghilini repreſents him as a man who had tho- 
roughly ſtudied the Latin tongue, and had thereby ac- 
quired as much glory, as the moſt excellent Profeſſors 
of that language. Saffatico molto nell“ acguiſto della 
lingua Latina, dalla quale ne conſegut la maggior gloria, 
che dar fi paſſi al piu eſquiſito profeſſore di cost neceſſaria 


fawvella (1). He improved, adds he, the Dictionary of 


Marius Galezinus. I believe he ſhould have ſaid that 
of Marius Nizolius. Aſſaiſſimo li devono tutti i ſtu- 
dioſi, e devono anco in gran parte riconoſcere dal {uo 
jnfaticabile intelletto la perfezione del frutuoſo Di- 
© zjonario de Mario Galeſino, il quale fu aumentato, 
e ridotto al termine, che hoggidi fi vede ; che ha 
per titolo Verborum latinorum ex wariis auctoribus, 
lib. i. Vanno anco attorno con molta commenda- 
© zione del ſuo nome queſte altre opere. Diionarium 
© Poeticum, & Epitheta veterum Poetarum : de horto ſo- 
© phie libri duo carmine conſcripti: Adnotationes in di- 
Vinos libros : Quæſtiones in libros Regum, & Parali- 


© pomenon: Poematum libri ofto (2). - - - All men of 


* letters are greatly indebted to him, and ought to own 
© that the uſeful Dictionary of Marius Galezinus, which 
© he enlarged and brought into the form in which it now 
© appears, was perfected in a great meaſure by his inde- 
* fatigable labour. It is intituled Verborum latinorum 
© ex variis auctoribus, lib. i. 
* the hands of the learned, theſe other works of his, 
* avhich are greatly to his reputation. Dictionarium Poe- 
* ticum, &c. Add to this theſe words of Giraldus (3). 
« Eſt & Petrus Zanchus Bergamas, qui mutato vitæ 
« inftituto a Sodalibus Bagilius vocitatus eſt : vivit 
© adhuc, à prima ejus adoleſcentia mihi cognitus Ro- 
© mz in ſtudiis bonarum literarum verſatus, nec minus 
«© in ſacris bene eruditus : plurima ad hanc diem tum 
6 
c 
6 
6 
0 
c 
o 


ſoluta oratione, tum pedeſtri & carmine perſcripſit, 


inter quz Romæ publicata in manus peritorum va- 
gantur duo libri verſu heroico elaborati ad Petr. Bem- 
bum Card. qui inſcribuntur Hortus Sophie, & præ- 
terea alia ſimul impreſſa: extat & laborioſum opus, 
Sylva wocabulorum ex optimis auctoribus linguæ La- 
tinæ, item Nizolii ex Cicerone Paralipomena. - - 


There are likewiſe in 


Peter Zanchius of Bergamo, having changed his auay 
of life, was by his companions called Baſil: he is fill 
living, I was acquainted with him at Rome, when he 
was very young; he has diligently ſtudied the Belles 
Lettres, and is alſo very learned in Divinity: he avrites 
even till this day, a great many good things, both in 
© proſe and verſe, There are in the hands of the curious, 


c 
c 
* 
- 
£ 


c 


things which are in the bowels of the earth. Il ha- 


Catholics commemorate the paſſion of our Lord ef 


This 
I am ſorry that I cannot find in it the circumſtances of a 


* two bosks of his written in heroic verſe, inſcribed to 


* Cardinal Peter Bembus, and intituled Hortus Sapien- 
* tiz, together wwith other pieces printed at Rome. He 
* has alſo publiſhed a laborious work, intituled, Sylva 
* vocabulorum, a collection of words taken from the 
* beſt Latin authors, and likewiſe Nizalius's Parali po- 
mme na, from Cicero. | LE 
[B] ZLanchius . . . . oppreſſed in a cruel manner, ended 
his days in miſery. ] Paul Manutius deplores his fad 
fate in a letter to Gambara an intimate friend of the 


deceaſed. 


* mi, hominiſque non vulgariter eruditi, miſerabilis & 


indigniſſimus interitus hilaritatem mihi prorſus om- 
nem eripuit. quem, enim donare ſummis præmiis ob 
excellentem virtutem; decorare honoribus ob ſingu- 


Wo A Lo CY * 


eum tam ignominioſe vexatum, tam acerbe, tam 
crudeliter extinctum, quis non ferat iniquiſſimè? e- 
© quidem, ut audivi, etiam dolore tuo vehementer do- 
lui. nam & vixiſtis una ſemper conjunctiſſimè, alter 
alteri egregic carus. - - - - The miſerable and unde- 
« ſerved death of Baſil Zanchius, has heen a great af- 
fiction io me. He aas a great Poet, and a man of un- 
common learning. Who awould not be deeply concerned, 


6 


that a man who merited the greateſt rewards for bis 


* extraordinary virtue, and the greateft honours for his 
ſingular integrity and innocence, ſhould be perſecuted and 
* oppreſſed with ſo much cruelly and ignominy, and end 
* his days in miſery? Indeed, auben I heard of it, 1 
« greatly mourned on account of the grief it would give 
« you: for you and Zanchius have lived together in the 
« firmeſt union, and with the greateſt mutual friendſhip." 


What follows in this Epiſtle of Manutius, is to be rk [BI t 


found above (5), look there for the elogies which he 
beſtows on our Baſil's verſes. | 


ZANCHIUS (Jzrom) one of the moſt celebrated Proteſtant Divines, was 
born at Alzano in Italy [A] on the ſecond of February 1516, He entred into the 


[LA] He was born at Alzano in Italy.) The diffe- 
rence which Mr Teiſſier (1) has diſcovered betwixt 
Melchior Adam and Thuanus, is really no difference. 
The former, faith he, writes that Zanchius was a na- 
tive of Alzano, but Thuanus and Verheiden ſay he 
was born at Bergamo. I own theſe two laſt authors 
give him the epithet of Bergomas ; but ſince it is not 

| ; I 


Congregation 


leſs proper to thoſe born in the Bergamaſco, than to 


« Baſil Zanchi, faith he (4), poetæ ſum- (4) Paulus Ma- 


nutius, Epiſt. 
xXvili, lib. , 


fag. n. 220. 


larem integritatem, atque innocentiam æquum fuit; 


5) In the te. 


the articie 
GAMEA 


thoſe that are born in the city of Bergamo, it is by no 


means juſt to impute to Thuanus and Verheiden the 
limited ſenſe which is aſcribed to them. We may 
very well ſuppoſe that they deſigned to ſay in 
general, that Zanchius was born in the province 
of Bergamo; and ſo, Melchior Adam differs from 


them 


(2) Me: 
Adam. i 
Theol. 


bag. 144 


(4) In 1 
nana, I. 


4 See 

Albertus 
ſcript. It 
n. 638. 


(5) Ad 
inde dift 
dem, 1/ 
Adam. 


(6) Que 


ſuis con! 
fore jud 


1d, ibid, 


(7) He 
have for 
the ſeco 
of Zanc 
Letters, 


(8) 18, 


zulus Ma- 


s, Epiſt, 
„ lib. 10, 
m, 220. 


In the re- 


K [B], of -* 


articie 


MBARA. 
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congregation of the regular Canons of Lateran, at the age of fifteen, and continued there 
about nineteen years. He at firſt applied to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and of ſchool 


599 


Divinity; but after having heard Peter Martyr's Lectures at Lucca, on the Epiſtle 


of St Paul to the Romans, and the Pſalms, he engaged himſelf in the more profitable 


ſtudy of the Scripture and Fathers. Every body knows that Peter Martyr, who was 


a Canon of the ſame congregation, communicated the Proteſtant doEtrines to ſeveral of 
his brethren before he threw off the monkiſh habir. The impreſſions which he made on 
them were ſo ſtrong, that in the ſpace of one year, eighteen of the fraternity imitated 


him in abjuring Popery. Our Zanchius was one of them. He left Italy in the year 


1550, and ſtayed ſome time amongſt the Griſons, and afterwards at Geneva, whence 
he deſigned to go to London, being invited thither by Peter Martyr, who intended to 
procure him a place of Divinity Profeſſor in England. But being intreated by the 
directors of the univerſity of Straſburgh, to fill the vacant place of the deceaſed Gaſpar 
Hedion, Divinity Profeſſor there, he accepted that employment in the year 1553, and 


exerciſed it almoſt eleven years, reading now and then ſome lectures on Ariſtotle, The 


univerſity required him to ſign the Augſbourg confeſſion, but did not obtain it without 
ſome limitations which the directors agreed to. He was admitted one of the Canons of 
St Thomas in the year 1555. He was a lover of peace [B], and hated Theological 
civil wars; which nevertheleſs he could not avoid. He was accuſed of ſome errors, 
he defended himſelf, and this affair was carried on fo warmly, that it was reduced to the 


terms either of his voluntarily retiring, or of the directors diſmiſſing him. He did not 


find his account in this alternative; wherefore he ftirred very much to maintain his poſt. 
A thouſand expedients were ſought after, and at laſt they fell upon that of obliging him 
to ſign a formulary. He ſigned it with ſome reſtrictions [C]: but that did not hinder 


his adverſaries from triumphing, nor from ſpreading the news of their victory every 


where. He deſigned to retrieve himſelf, and new propoſals of accommodation were 


begun, when a favourable opportunity afforded him a handſome pretext to extricate him- 
ſelf out of this labyrinth. The church of Chiavenna, in the country of the Griſons 


1g. ti, apud 


Cenf, Author, 
768, 541, Marbachius, Miniſter, and Divanity-Profeſlor at Straſ- 


invited him to be their miniſter, and he accepted that vocation. He ſurrendred his 


them no otherwiſe, than in expreſſing the native place 

of this great Divine more particularly : He calls it 

(2) Melch, Alzanum (2), and faith that it is ſituated in the valley 
Alm. in Vit. of Seri (3). Now it is certain, that Alzanum, and 
Theok 1 this valley belong to the Bergamaſco (4). Mr Teiſſier 
2 is again miſtaken when he ſays that Alzano is a 
(4) In valle Se- little tozun four leagues diftant from Venice. If in- 
riana, Id. ibid. ſtead of four leagues he had put forty, he needed not 
0 See Leand „ have feared ſaying too much. Melchior Adam de- 
Abende, Pe. ceived him: he had read ſomewhere that our Je- 
ſcript. Ital, pag, rom's father having received the news of his father's 
nm 638. death, quitted his ſtudies of the Civil-Law, and mar- 
| ried. The care which he was obliged to take of his 

ſiſters, made him ſenſible that he would do much bet- 

ter to apply to his domeſtic affairs, than to follow 

the bar ; nay, he left the city, and removed to Al- 


(5) Ad quartum zano, which was four miles diſtant (5) ; This he did 


"inde dans lapi» like a good ceconomiſt (6), that is, as I think, to 


dem. Melchior live at leſs expence. This is what Melchior Adam 
Adam. ibid found in ſome book (7). Upon this he falls to con- 
(5) Quod rebus jecturing, but is not happy in it; he ſays (8) in a 
fu colfultiys marginal note, that in his opiniorgthe city which 
fire judicaret, Zanchius's father left was Venice. he had been a 
Id, ibid, good Geographer, he would never have entertained 
that thought, but would have known that\the diſtance 
4 N detwixt Alzano and Venice, is above forty leagues. 
the kcond book. His conjecture is turned into a downright affirmation 
of Zanchius's by Mr Teiſſier, who beſides, tranſlates quartum lapi- 
Letters, p. 444. dem, by four leagues, though in the Latin ſtyle, they 
contain only four thouſand paces. I take Bergamo, 
($)14, ibid, to be the city, from whence Zanchius's father depart- 
ed, for reaſons of ceconomy. Quenſtedt hath com- 
(9) Of bis book mitted two groſs faults : he ſays page 276 (9), that 
de Patris illuſtri- Jerom Zanchius was born at Alzano, in the valley of 
in Virorum, Seri, four miles from Venice; but in page 302, he 
makes him a native of the city of Bergamo. 
LB] Zanchius was a lower of peace.) He was ac- 


(10) In Vits cording to Melchior Adam (10), * litium fugitans, 
8 Exter, * concordiz amans. . . . . Modeſtiz ſingularis, pacis 
&® 0 


Eccleſiarum ſtudioſiſſimus (11). - - - - He ſhunned con- 
dn lüem, pap. * tention, loved concord, was a man of extraordinary 
152, modeſiy; and ſtudied to promote peace in the churches.” 
Others ſay (12), that very few ſurpaſſed him in learn- 
Un) Sanderſon, ing, piety, and modeſty. See the remarks in which 
rus ant 1 examine the narrative of Thuanus and Moreri. 
% IC] Obliged him to ſen a formulary. He ſigned it 
with ſome reſtrictions.] We muſt know that there 


Pops Bl 
ny happened ſome broils betwixt him and John 


canonry, 


burgh. They differed on the doctrine of Predeſtina- 
tion, and its dependencies ; but the fire lay hid under 
the aſhes till the year 1561, when Zanchius induced 
the magiſtrates to ſuppreſs a book of Tilemannus He- 


ſhuſius, which had been reprinted at Straſburgh, but 


had the name of Magdeburg in the title as the place 
where it was printed. 'This book treated of the Real 
Preſence in, cum, ſub pane, - - - in, with, and under 
the bread, and had a preface which was injurious to 
Frederic III, Ele&or Palatine, to Melanchthon, and 


ſeveral other excellent Divines. The author of this 


preface, accuſed of Hereſy and Atheiſm, all thoſe who 
did not approve his opinion concerning the Real Pre- 
ſence and Oral Manducation. Zanchius cauſed this 
book to be ſuppreſſed, not on account of its doctrine, 
which he left to. the judgment of the Church, but for 


the calumnies of the preface. This diſpleaſed Marba- 


chius, and the other zealous aſſerters of Lutheraniſm, 

and put them upon trying all ways to remove Zan- 

chius. For this purpoſe they canvaſſed all his lec- 

tures, and the manuſcripts he had dictated, and when 

they had extracted from them whatever they could, 

they accuſed him of Heterodoxy, with regard to Pre- 

deſtination and Perſeverance, Sc. The affair was 

vigorouſly debated ; Zanchius conſulted the Divines 

of ſeveral places of Germany, and offered a verbal 

conference with his adverſaries, 'This propoſal was re- 

jected, and in the mean time they declaimed againſt 

him before the people, with great animoſity (13). (13) Clamoſis 
At laſt, the affair came to an arbitration ; and the fol- ad populum con- 
lowing perſons were prevailed on to come to Straſ- SO ee 
burgh ; from Tubingen, James Andreas; from Deux , Te, 
Ponts, Cuman Flinſbach ; and from Baſil, Simon Sul- A 8 
cerus, and Ulric Coccius ; the arbitrators declared that 299. 

there was no Hereſy in Zanchius's opinions; but drew 

up articles which he ſigned in this manner, on the 
twenty-eighth of March 1563. Hanc doctrinæ for- 

mulam ut piam agnoſco, ita etiam recipio (14); that is, (14) Taken from 
in as much as I acknowledge this formulary of doctrine Henry Altingivs, 
to be pious, fo 1 receive it; or, I acknowledoe that this id. Pag. 293. 


formulary of doctrine is pious, and fo I receive it. The 


Latin words will bear both theſe ſenſes, and I would 
not anſwer for Zanchius that he was not ſenfible of 
this ambiguity, and that he did not intend to take advan- 
tage of it ſome time or other. Be that as it will, his 
adverſaries were yet more artful ; they ſo dexterouſly 
ſlipped ſome ambiguities into the articles of the for- 
mulary, that they could explain every thing to their 
advantage : accordingly they did not fail to interpret 

every 


Hiſtor. pag. 298, 


* 


(a) Fructuoſe 
quidem ſed non 
abſque cruce. 
Melc b. Adam. 
in Vit, Theol, 
Exter, p. 151. 


(b) Taken from 
Melchior Adam, 


ibid, Pag.. 148, 
& ſeg, 


(15) Quoniam in 
articulis involuta 
doctrina, adver- 
ſariis omnia pro 
ſe interpretanti- 
bus denuo eru- 
pit controverſia: 
quæ priuſquam 
componeretur 
Zanchius diſceſſit 
Clavennam ad 
Eccleſiæ mini- 
ſterium evocatus. 
Id. ibid. pag. 


(16) Perſuaſus 


tamen concordiæ 


cauſa, cum ſine 


præjudicio doctri · 
ne ſuæ id fac- 
tum iri intellige- 
ret, his verbis, 
ut ſibi caveret, 
ſubſcripſit: Hanc 
doctrinæ formu- 
lam, ut piam ag- 


noſco; ita etiam 
recipio; & ſub- 


cripſit quidem a- 
liorum callidita- 
tem ſua ſimplici- 
tate menſus. 
Melcb. Adam, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
150. 


(17) See the fore- 
going quotation, 


(18) See the fore- 
going quotation, 


(19) Hoſpin. 
Hiſtoriæ Sacra- 
ment. Part. ii, 


pag. 536. 
(20) Id. ibid. 


(21) Id. ibid. 
Pag · 543» 


(22) Id. ibid. 


* 
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canonry, deſired leave to depart, and retired from Straſburgh in November 1564, 


From that time to the year 1568, he was very ſerviceable to the church of Chiavenna: 


and met with ſome croſſes there alſo (a). He was offered a Divinity Profeſſors Chair 


at Heidelberg, which he accepted; and began the exerciſe of that function in F ebruary 
1568, He was promoted to the degree of Doctor the ſame year, in the preſence of 
Frederic III, Elector Palatine : at the ſollicitation of that Prince, he wrote a large book 


againſt the Antitrinitarians; and after the death of that Elector, refuſed the invitations of 


the univerſity of Leyden, and of the church of Antwerp, chuſing rather to ſtay at the 
college of Neuſtad, where John Caſimir, Count Palatine, had got together the profeſſors 
whom the new Elector, a great favourer of Lutheraniſm, had obliged to leave Heide]. 
berg, Upon the death of this Elector, the adminiſtration of the Palatinate fell 
into the hands of the ſame John Caſimir, who re- inſtated the profeſſors in their 
former poſts; but Zanchius, by reaſon of his great age, was declared emeritus. 
He died at Heidelberg on the nineteenth of November 1590. He loſt his 
ſight ſome time before his death (bþ), It doth not appear by Melchior Adam's 
lite of him, that he was ever married; but according to Thuanus, he left 
a numerous iſſue [D]. He compoled ſeveral books, which doubtleſs are as good 


as thoſe of more modern Divines, and yet no body reads them: they are ſold 


almoſt for nothing in the auctions of libraries; and the Grocers more eagerly take 
advantage of the low price of them, than the ſtudents in Divinity, or the miniſters. 
The fate of the works of other Divines, who made ſuch a figure in the XVIth 


(29) Ic 
Vit. J 
Exter. 


century, is very like this. We may juſtly 


every thing to his prejudice ; thus revived the quar- 
rel, but he left them and went to the Griſons (15). 
Thus Henry Altingius relates the affair. We may 
add to his narrative ſome particulars which he omits, 
and Melchior Adam furniſhes us with. The accuſa- 
tions charged againft Zanchius turned not only on the 
doctrines of Predeſtination, and of the perſeverance 
of the ſaints; but alſo on the Euchariſt, Ubiquity, 
Images, Antichriſt, and the end of the world. The 
chapter of St Thomas, of which he was a Canon, 
tried ſeveral ways of accommodation; afterwards the 
diſpute was laid before the Council of "Thirteen. He 
went himſelf to conſult the churches and univerſities 
of Germany, and publiſhed the deciſions which he 
obtained from them. He deliberated ſome time about 
ſigning the formulary drawn up by the four arbitra- 
tors, and excuſed himſelf out of fear of ſcandalizing 
the pious ſouls, and confirming erring men in their 
opinions. At laſt, being reſolved to ſubſcribe it for 
the ſake of peace, and becauſe he thought it would 


be of no prejudice to his opinion, he armed himſelf 


with a precaution in his manner of ſigning it, and 
meaſured the artifices of his enemies by his own can- 


dor (16). This we have from Melchior Adam; but 
for my part, I confeſs, I cannot diſcover this candor ; 


for Zanchius's ſubſcription is ſo ambiguous, and ſo 
liable to ſhifts and ſubterfuges, that it doth not appear 
he drew it up in that manner, without a further pro- 
ſpect. Is it not owned that he choſe this phraſe, ra- 
ther than another, out of precaution (17)? If there 
was any artifice in this, it was of no ſervice to its au- 
thor, nor did it contribute to eſtabliſh peace. Sed 
ne fic quidem bene coiit gratia: cum ſtatim poſt ad- 
* yerfarii de victoria jactitare, triumphare, & laurea- 
© tas in Saxoniam, atque alias regiones literas miſſi- 
© tare (18). - But neither did this eftabliſh unity 
and peace: for immediately after his adverſaries vainly 
* boaſted of their viftory, and ſent many triumphant let- 
© ters concerning it into Saxony, and other parts.” 

Thus far I had written without ever thinking of 
ee Hoſpinian's Sacramental Hiſtory. I have 


now confulted it, and have found in it a long relation 


of this diſpute. I ſee there (19) that one of Zan- 
chius's good friends broke with him, and took advan- 
tage of a letter which he had communicated to him. 
I ſee that (20) Marbachius and his adherents forbore 
ſpeaking to him, and ſo much as ſaluting him after 
the diſgrace of Heſhuſius's book. But what ſerves 
moſt to prove the certainty of my conjectures, is, that 
I there ſee that Zanchius, in his mind, put a very 
Particular ſenſe upon the expreſſions of his ſubſcrip- 
tion. His mental reſervation was this: * Hanc doc- 
«* trine formulam recipio quatenus illam piam efle 
© judico (21). - - I receive this formulary of doctrine, 
* + far as 1 believe it to be pious.” His adverſaries ſent 
copies of what he had ſigned to all parts, without 
ever mentioning the terms of his ſubſcription (22) ; 
they feared their triumph would not appear conſidera- 


by whom he had a daughter who did not live long. 


cenſure Thuanus in ſome particulars [E], 
: and 


ble enough to thoſe who were capable of examining 
the equivocal words of Zanchius. 1 

If we may rely on a letter which he wrote to 
David Chaillet, on the firſt of November 1563 (23), (23) It is in the 
they. made uſe of many frauds. This letter deſerves ſecond book of 
to be read; he there makes his apology, and la- Zanchius's Let. 
bours to prove that he did nothing againſt his con- 2 pag, 81, 
ſcience. | 3 4. 

[D] According to Thuanus, he left a numerous iſſue | 
His words are: Scripfit multa . , . quorum partem, 
dum vixit, in lucem dedit, partem filii, quos pu- 


© RES reliquit, poſt mortem ejus publicarunt (24). (24) Thun, 
He wrote ſeveral things. . . ſome of which he pub- lib. xcix, pag. 
* liſhed during his life, and others his ſons, of whom 3%. 
there were MANY, publiſhed after his death.” This 

is ſomewfſat hyperbolical ; for the Epiſtle Dedicatory 

to Zanchius's letters ſigned by his heirs, mentions the 

names of only two ſons, and that of his ſon-in-law. 

Here follows what I find concerning his marriages. 

His firſt wife was a daughter of Cælius ſecundus Curio, 


He afterwards married the ſiſter of a gentleman, 

named Laurence Lumagius : the two twins of whom 

ſhe was delivered in the year of her nuptials died ſoon 

after. The daughter who was born in the following 

year died at three years old. 'This is what Jerom 

Zanchius wrote to Lælius Zanchius, on the ſecond of 

April 1565 (25). He there tells him that he had (25) That letter 

then two daughters. mY — 
[E] We may juſtly cenſure Thuanus in ſome particu- >. eee 

lars. ] I. Peter Martyr left Italy in the year 1542, 444, & (9. 

and Zanchius in 15 50, wherefore the following words 

of Thuanus are not exact: Hieronymus Zanchius 

.... Paulo poſt Petri Martyris . . . diſceſſum ob 

* eandem cauſſam Argentinam conceſſit (26). - - Fe- (29) ene 

* rom Lanchius, à little after the departure of Peter vg 279, * 

« Martyr, removed to Straſburgh, on the ſame account.” am, 1590. 

IT. They are faulty in another particular ; for Zan- 

chius did not go to Straſburgh till after having reſided 

about nine months in the country of the Griſons, and 

as long at Geneva (27). III. Vermilio in Angliam (27) 7 1 ag 

ewocato Anno 5 4. in munere ſucceſſit. This Latin may 8 f my : 

ſignify that Peter Martyr went into England in the = 

year 1554. But this is falſe, he went thither in 1547. 

However, not to take the expreſſion in the ſtricteſt 

ſenſe, let us grant Thuanus that the year he mentions 

concerns only the inſtallation of Zanchius; yet we 

may juſtly cenſure him, fince it is certain that Zan- 

chius was inſtalled in 1553, not in Martyr's, but 

Hedion's place. Succeflit ei (Caſpari Hedicni) in 1 

profeſſione Hieronymus Zanchius Italus (28). * in Vit 

* Caſpar Hedion was ſucceeded in his profefſorſpip by Theol. German, 

Ferom Zanchius, an Italian.“ Cum anno guingua- pag. 24% 

* geſimo tertio, in demortui Caſparis Hedionis locum 

* Theologus, qui in ſchola facras literas doceret, eſſet 

* ſufficiendus : ab ampliflimo illius Reipubl. magiſtratu 

* & ſcholarchis decretum eft, Italum quendam, Mar- 


© tyti non abſimilem, vocandum. Itum ergo om 
I : - 


20) Idem, in 
ow! Theol. 
Exter. Page 149. 


(30) It is the 
firſt of the ſecond 
book of Zanchi- 
us's Letters. 


et- 


(41) Poſtea Cla- 
vennæ, in Rætia, 
dein Baſileæ uſ- 
que ad annum 
7 ac poſtremo 
Neapoli Neme- 
tum docuit. 
Thuan, ubi ſupra, 


„ 


ta, 
(32) Id. ibid. 


(33) Amarior 
eo Romanæ Ec- 
cleſie & pontifi- 
en nominis op- 
Tugnator Iaco- 
5 Andreanus. 
ibid. 


Vit. 
man: 
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and Moreri alſo [F]; for the proofs which they bring of Zanchius's moderation, are 
not good: though it is really certain, that few miniſters have been ſo moderate as he 
was. He did not believe the Pope to be Antichriſt, and highly condemned the pre- 
poſſeſſion which he thought he obſerved in the writings of ſeveral Proteſtants (c), His 
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(c) See the quo · 


tation out of 


conference with the Pope's Nuncio in the year 1561 is very curious. Pallavicini ſpeaks (4) Donatus 


of it at large, in the tenth chapter of the fifteenth book of his Hiſtory of the Council of (ws is thean- 


Treat. 


thor of it: It is 


As for the reſt, there are ſeveral authors named ZANCHIUS, as appears intituled Scena 


by the ſcene of the writers of the Bergamaſco publiſhed in the year 1664 (d). Among Sg g 


© eſt à Celio Secundo Curione, cui ea cura ab Argento- 
© ratenſibus demandata, ad comitem illum Martinen- 
«* oum: &, cum hic Eccleſiam Genevæ plantatam de- 
«.{tituere nollet ad iſtum Zanchium: quem deinde Ar- 
« gentoratum ipſi etiam Scholarchæ, miſſis benevolen- 
« tiz plenis literis invitarunt (29). - - - - When in the 
« year 1553 a Divine who might teach Divinity in the 
« ſchools hs to be choſen, in the room of the deceaſed 
© Caſpar Hedion, the magiſtrates and the directors of the 
« univerſity of Straſburgh reſolved to invite a certain 
« Ttalian, whoſe principles were very little different from 
* thoſe of Peter Martyr. Accordingly the Straſburghers 
appointed Cœlius Secundus Curio to go to Count Marti- 
© nengo : but he refuſing to leave the church which awas 
© planted at Geneva; Curio went to Zanchius, and the 
directors of the univerſity ſent very obliging letters to 
* him, to invite him to come to Straſburgh.” It is true, 
that the letter (30) written to him by James Stur- 
mius, in the name of the directors of the univerſity 
of Straſburgh, offered him the ſame employment, and 
the ſame ſalary which Peter Martyr had enjoyed; but 
that doth not import that he ſucceeded him, properly 
ſpeaking. IV. He left Chiavenna only to be a Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Heidelberg; Thuanus is there- 
fore to blame to aſſign him a poſt at Baſil betwixt his 
leaving Chiavenna, and his being called to the Palati- 
nate (31). V. He is yet more miſtaken when he 
ſays that he did not go to the Palatinate till the year 
1578, he went thither ten years before. VI. He 
ſhould not have omitted that Zanchius went thither to 
teach Divinity at Heidelberg, and that he continued 
to do ſo in that univerſity, till the troubles which 
aroſe againſt the Calviniſt doors, after the death of 
the Elector Frederic III. He ought not, I ſay, to 


have directly ſent him from Baſil to Neuſtad, for he 
did not teach in this laſt city till after he had been a 


Profeſſor eight years at Heidelberg. To theſe fix er- 
rors in fact, let us add one conſiſting in a falſe reaſon- 
ing. VII. © A great moderation was obſerved in his 
« writings, and he always diſcovered his fincere deſire 
to terminate all the differences occaſioned by reli- 
gion: FOR at the age of ſeventy years, he dedica- 
ted his Confeſſion of Faith to Ulyſſes Martinengo, 
a noble Venetian, Count of Barco, and publiſhed it 
as well in his own name as that of his family, for 
that was the title it bore. Now in this confeſſion 
he proteſts that he had not abſolutely, and in all 
particulars renounced the Church of Rome and all 
her doctrines, but only thoſe which are not con- 
form to the writings of the Apoſtles, and to the 
doctrine which ſhe her ſelf had formerly taught, 
and which was believed by the primitive and pure 
Church : and that when he left the Romiſh commu- 
nion, it was with a deſign to return to that Church, 
in caſe, ſhe ſhould correct her errors, and re- aſſume 
her antient form: that he deſired with all his heart, 
that this happy change might one day happen ; for 
what can a pious man more ardently wiſh for, than 
to live to the laſt of his days in the Church, in 
which he had the advantage to be regenerated by 
* baptiſm, provided by the communion held with her 
he does not offend God (32). Luther, Calvin, and 
that James Andreas, whom Thuanus immediately 
mentions as a Divine much more exaſperated againſt 
the Romiſh Church and the Pope (33), would all 
very ſincerely have ſigned this confeſſion of Zanchius ; 
wherefore it is not a good proof that Zanchius differed 
from other Miniſters. | 

n and Moreri alſo.) I. When he faith 
that Zanchius was an Apoftate Monk of London, it is 
not his fault, but that of his Dictionary. The Prin- 
ters have put de Londres (of London), inſtead of de 
POrdre (of the order), and I obſerve this to ſhew to 
what errors they expoſe the readers: for how many 
readers have believed from hence, that Zanchius ſtole 


out of a monaſtery at Lond hen he turned Prote- 
. .* on, W r 
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others maſchi, 


ſtant? II. He was ndt a hermit of the Order of 

St Auguſtin, as Moreri affirms; thoſe who are ſo called 

are 1 from the regular Canons. Suppoſe both 

have St Auguſtin for the author of their rule, yet we 

ought to obſerve a diſtinction when we ſpeak of them. 

III. He had copied from Mr Teiſſier (34) the pre- (34) See the re- 
tended difference betwixt Melchior Adam and Thua- mark [LA]. 
nus concerning the birth-place of Zanchius. IV. And | 

the pretended diſtance of four leagues betwixt Ve- 

nice and that place. V. He ſhould have called it 

Alzano and not Azano. VI. He fays, after Thuanus, 

that Zanchius went directly to Straſburgh. VII. And 

he hath increaſed the error of his pretended ſucceeding 

to Peter Martyr; for a man may ſay, without being 

guilty of above one falſity, that Zanchius was called 

to Straſburgh to ſupply the place which Peter Martyr 

had left void, but one cannot, without redoubling the 

blunder, affirm that he publickly profeſſed Hereſy at 

Straſourgh in Martyr's place. Is the public profeſ- 5 
ſion of a doctrine made in another's place? VIII. He 5 
ſhould not have copied 'Thuanus with regard to Zan- 

chius's pretended abode at Baſil. IX. Much leſs ſhould 

he have imputed to him the ſaying that this Miniſter 

taught at Spire. For he doth not ſay ſo, his Neapolis 

Nemetum is Neuſtad, a city continually mentioned in 

the Gazettes for theſe ſeven or eight years paſt (35). (35) I write thts 
Thuanus's tranſlator was to blame to call it Spire. in July 1697. 
Mr Teiſſier may then, if he pleaſes, allow us to diſap- 

prove the following period of his additions, Zanchius | | 
never taught at Baſil, or Spire, as Thuanus believed (36). (36) Teiſſier, 
X. Heidelberg was not the laſt place where Zanchius Additions aur 
taught, as Moreri affirms. He was declared emeritus, 3 e 
when his colleagues, the Profeſſors of Neuſtad, were 
re-eſtabliſhed in Heidelberg. If he died in the laſt- 

mentioned city, it was by accident; he had made a 
journey thither to ſee his old friends (37). XI. To (47) Melch. 


prove that Zanchius had more moderation than all Adam, ubi ſu- 
other Proteſtants, to prove it, I ſay, by the above- Pra, Fag. 158. 


cited words of 'Thuanus, is an illufion. XII. To con- 
jecture that Father Labbe went upon the authority of 
the ſame words, when he ſaid that Zanchius was the 
moſt ſubtile of his communion, is a thought which does 
very little honour to that Jeſuit, and which appears ill- 
grounded when we conſult the original. To allow 
no capacity and ſubtilty to our adverſaries but in pro- 


portion to the regard they have for us, or to the 


moderation with which they ſpeak of our cauſe, is 
not to act according to reaſon, but to be blinded 
with prejudices. However the place where Father 
Labbe beſtows this encomium on Zanchius, affords us 
a more probable conjecture than that of Moreri. This 
Jeſuit cites a paſſage where Zanchius ſpeaks very ill 
of the Proteſtant writers. Whence it might more 
probably be inferred that it was rather this Miniſter's 
reſentment againſt his brethren than his modeſty to- 
wards the Church of Rome that occaſioned the praiſes 
which Father Labbe beſtowed on him. Perhaps it 
were better to ſay that Father Labbe had no regard 
to any thing but the parts of Zanchius, which, doubt- 
leſs, were very ſubtile. But to enable the reader to judge 
the better of it, I ſhall ſet down the whole paſſage. It 
clearly diſcovers the temper of an author, whoſe anger 
was not intermitting, but continual. * Quig de c#- 
© teris Lutheri & Gavini Miniſtris dicam, qui dum 
* Conciliorum, Patrum, ſcriptorum antiquorum opuſ- 
© cula interdum volvunt apertiſſimam hæreſeon ſuarum 
damnationem legunt, numquid non diſſimulant, num- 
quid non tergiverſantur, nunquid non argutantur ? 
Audi domeſticum teſtem Hieronymum Zanchium 
* omnium Sacramentariorum ſubtiliſſimum: Legi librum 
© (Pleudo-Evangelici neſcio cujus) ſed nom fine fomacho 
« perlegi ; cum nimirum viderem qualiſnam fit ſeribendi 
ratio, qua in Ecclefiis ex Evangelio reformatis (eo no- 
mine Lutheri, Calvini, fimiliumque ſeQas appellat) 


« permulti, ne dicam plerique omnes, utuntur : qui tamen 


s Paſtores, qui Doctores, qui Columna Ecclefie videri 


;7N * walunt. 


Father Labbe, in 
the remark [ F]. 
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602 Z ANCHIUS. ZAR LINO. 
(0 Zanch. Epi: Others there was one JEROM ZANCHIUS, who publiſh ſome Law-books, He 
Bol. 1ib, ii, pg» was ſecond couſin to our Divine (e). It will not be an unacceptable thing to the reader, 


444. 
(f) 18. ibid, 


(g) Id. ibid, pag. 
448. 


very learned man. He kept him four years 


dation is dated on the ſecond of April 1565. 


wolunt, Statum cauſe ne intelligant, de induſtria ſæpe 
numero tenebris involvimus : que ſunt manifefla, impu- 
denter negamus : que falſa, fine fronte afſeveramus : 
que apertè impia, tamquam prima fidei principia ob- 
trudimus : que orthadoxa, hereſeos damnamus : ſerip- 
© turas ad noſtra ſomnia pro libidine torquemus : Patres 
« jatamus, cum nihilminus quam illorum doctrinam /e- 
« qui welimus: Sophbiſticari, calumniari, convictari, 
nobis eft familiare ; modi cauſam noſtram, five bonam 
five malam, quo jure, quague injuria tueamur : reliqua 
omnia ſuſque deque facimus. Hæc ille 216 E auTaV 


© 11G» auvrav megpnTnhs, ut de Epimenide Cretenſi 
(38) Philippus dixit Apoſtolus Paulus cap 1. Epiſtolæ ad Titum, 
(38) Philipp l e 1x7 t 10 
Labbe, Diſſert. n papJupia aury i5iv danVng (38). - - What ſhall 
de Script. Eccle- © I ſay of the other Miniſters of the Lutheran and Catvi- 
— 8 * „ * niftical ſectt, who while they ſometimes turn over the 
wks 1 quotes * © ſmaller works of the Councils, Fathers, and antient 
none of Zanchi- * writers, read the cleareſt condemnation of their own 
us's trafts, « Herefies. What diſſimulation, tergiverſation, and ſhift- 
_ agen = © ing are they not guilty of. Hear the words of one of 
che fount 10 0 * their own witneſſes, Ferom Zanchius, the moſt ſubtile 
bead, but relied * of all the ſacramentarians. I have read the book 
upon the quotation © (written by I know not what Heretic): but I could 
of another man. 


not peruſe it without ſome indignation, when I ob- 


(a) An Epiſcopal Z A RLINO (JoszRH) a native of Chioggia (a) Preſident and Director of the 
was one of the moſt excellent Muſicians of the (5) Tae fn 


city, in one of 
the iſles of the 


chapel of the Seigneury of Venice, 


gulf ef Venice, XV Ith century. He compoſed ſome airs which were ſung and applauded at Venice, 


in Latin Clodia, 
whence comes 
the Latin fir- 
name Clogrenfis, 
given to Zarlino, 
years (c). 


[LA] He publiſhed ſeveral books which . . :. ſpread 
(5) Pag. 55, of bis reputation. The catalogue of Thuanus's library (1) 
| the ſecond part. Mentions two books of Zarlino, in folio ; one intituled, 
Dimoſtrationi Harmoniche, printed at Venice in the 
year 1571, and afterwards, with additions, in 15733 
the other printed in the ſame city, in the year 1588, 
and intituled, Supplementi Muficali. The Oxford cata- 
logue mentions tutte le Opere of Zarlino, in four 
volumes, printed at Venice in the year 1589, in folio, 
and beſides that, a Latin treatiſe, De wera anni forma ſeu 
de recta ejus emendatione, printed at Venice in the year 
1580, in 4to. John Albert Bannius has highly com- 
mended the writings of this Muſician. © Joſephus Zar- 
« linus Clodienſis, /ays he (2), Theoria inſtruftifiimus . . . 
doctiſſimis inſtitutionibus, demonſtrationibus, ac ſup- 
< plementis, lingua Italica editis (apud Venetos, anno 
© 1580.) Muſicam præ cæteris felicius tradidit, & ab- 


(2) Joh. Alb. 
Bannius, Diſſer- 
tat. de Muſica, 


Pag. m. 675. 
Collection. de 


Sudiis inſtituendis, ſolvit, Prolixior nonnihil eſt, ſed eruditione com- 
Edit. Amſterd. penſat faſtidium : ex quo verior Muſicæ eruditio 
3645+ © haurienda. Ejus Compendium in Tabulas redegit 


© Joannes Maria Artuſius Bononienſis, Italico etiam 
idiomate: quibus breviter, clare & perſpicue rem 
* ſtudioſis proponit. Scripſerunt & alii; qui an Zarli- 
num #quent, neſcio : ſaltem non ſuperant. . . . Unus 
ergo inſtar omnium erit, ſine quo nec veterum ſenten- 
tiæ expedire poterunt, nec perfecta hujus diſcipline 
notitia facile obtinebitur. Ad perfectionem tamen 
Muſicæ modernæ non accedit (33. Unum 
* Zarlinum præ cæteris commendavi ; non quod 
* aliorum ſcripta nullius momenti ſint; cum multa 
præclara eruditaque dogmata contineant : ſed unum 
* Zarlinum coryphzum dixi. Cum enim Muſica ab 
* Authoribus deſcripta, in pleriſque defectum patia- 
tur, magno ſtudio, induſtria, ac lectione varia ſup- 
«* plendum ; unum aliquem commendare nequeo, ex 
quo hauriant ſtudioſi (pauci etiam totam Muſicam 
Theoricam ac Practicam ſimul intellexerunt & ex- 
cuſſerunt) præter Zarlinum. Is, inquam, præ cæ- 
* teris doctius, feliciuſque, & propemodum ſolus, rem 


a X 


(3) 14. ibid. 
Pag. 676. 


if I ſay here that our Jerom had a ſervant named Frederic Sylburgius, who became a 


Zanchius, that he might procure him a place at Padua (g). His letter of recommen- 


the time that rejoicings were made in that city, for the victory of Lepanto, in the year Mondo, ad an, 
1571. He publiſhed ſeveral books which maintained and ſpread his reputation (b) [A]. 
He died at Venice on the fourteenth of February 1599, at the age of fifty- nine 


© Zarlino, iv my opinion, has auritten on this ſubjett 


(4 Tre 
Pollio, 
ta Tyr 
Page M, 


(H, and then recommended him to Lælius 


(b) Pro 
pag. 9. 
dellius 

ibid. £4 
calls bis 


ceps Pe 
notrum. 


© ſerved what manner of writing prevails in the 
Churches reformed according to the word of Go p, 
« (thus he calls the ſefs of Calvin, Luther, and the 
lite) and is uſed by a great many, not to ſay almoſt 
all the Proteſtants ; uſed by men who would be 
thought paſtors, and doors, and pillars of the 
church. To confound and perplex the ſtate of 
the queſtion we frequently involve our ſelves in dark- 
neſs. The moſt manifeſt truths we impudently 
deny. Things which are falſe we affirm with effron- 
tery. The moſt obvious impieties we intrude upon 
the people as the fundamentals of faith. Orthodox 
doctrines we condemn as heretical. The Scriptures 
we wreſt at pleaſure, in order to accommodate them 
to our own dreams. We boaſt of the Fathers, whilſt 
there is nothing we mind leſs than their doctrines. 
Sophiſtry, calumny, and abuſe, are familar to us. If 
we do but maintain our cauſe, be it good or bad, no 
matter by what means: all other things are ſet at 
nought to ſerve that purpoſe. Theſe are the words 
of one of themſelves, even a Prophet of their own, 
As the Apoſtle Paul (chapter firſt of his Epiſtle to 
Titus) ſaid of Epimenides the Cretan. This witneſs 
is true.” | | | 


—_” 
= 
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ambrino Ro- 
at ſeo, Iſtor. del 


1571, Pag. m. 
44+ 


le) Thuan. , 
122, in fine, 


© executus, meo judicio, videtur. Ordinariæ Praxi 
« deſervire præcipue poteſt Zarlini Compendium a 
© Joannz Maria Artuſio Bononienſi, optima methodo | 
doctiſſime confectum (4). Fo/eph Zarlino of Chiog- (4) Id. ibid, pag, 
© gia was a great maſter of the theory of Mufic. . . . In 685, 686, 
His learned inſtitutions, demonſtrations, and ſupplements, 
« publiſhed in Italian at Venice, 1580, he has explained 
and improved that ſcience, with much greater ſucceſs 
* than any other author. He is ſomewhat prolix. But 
© his learning makes amends for that prolixity. His 
« auritings contain the true knowledge of Muſic. Fohn- 
Maria Artufius Bononienſis reduced his compendium into 
tables, which he wrote likewiſe in Italian. In theſe 
tables he ſets forth the ſcience of Muſic, in a ſhort, clear, 
and perſpicuous manner. There are others who have 
written on Mufic ; whether they equal Zarlino or not, 
1 do not know, at leaſt they do not ſurpaſs him. . . . So 
that Zarlino alone will ſerve inſtead of all the reſt : 
without him the opinions of the Antients cannot be un- 
der ſtond, nor a perfect knowledge of this ſcience be eaſily 
attained, But he does not come up to the perfection of 
the modern Muſic. I have commended Zarlino above 
all the reſt, not becauſe the writings of other men on 
this ſubjec are of no value; for they contain many ex- 
cellent and learned inſtructions, but I have called Zar- 
ino the beft writer on this ſubject. For moſt authors 
* having given but an imperfect account of Me, and as 
© this defe# muſt be ſupplied by great ſtudy, induſtry, and 
various reading, I cannot recommend any one of them to 
© thoſe who ſtudy this art, except Zarlino. Beſide few 
© of them have at the ſame time thoroughly examined 
and underſtood both the theoretical and practical! Mufic. 


(1) Tre 
Pollio, 
ginta T 
P. 329, 
Hiſt. A 
Scriptor. 
Lugd, B 


2) Dedi 
meam pe 
fi neſcia 
Patram 1 
perire m 
quam in 
vivere diy 
J. Piſcus, 
reliano, 1 
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« with more learning and ſucceſi than all the reft : and 
he is almoſt the only author who has ſucceeded in it. His 
Compendium, as it is drawn up by Fohn-Maria Artufius 
© Bononienſis in an excellent method, and ewith great 
© learning, may be chiefly ſerviceable in the common pra- 
 fice of Muſic.” 


(3) Tret 


ollio » U 


ZENOBIA, 


(a) Trebellins 
Pollio, in trigin- 
ta Tyrannis, 


Page N. 328. 


þ) Procopius, 
2 L: Tre- 
bellius Pollio, 
ibid. eg. 293, 
calls bim Prin- 


ceps Palmyre 
noruMs 

" 

o- 

| 

"mn 

. 

b, 
(1) Trebellius 
Pollio, in tri- 

pap ginta Tyrannis, 


p. 329, Vol. IT, 
Hiſt. Auguſte 
Scriptor. Edit, 
Lugd, Bat, 1671, 


(2) Deditionem 
meam petis, qua- 
ſi neſcias Cleo- 
Patram reginam 
perire maluiſſe, 
quam in qualibet 
were dignitate. 
Pepiſeus, in Au- 
reliano, P. 481. 


(3) Trebellius 
ollio, ubi ſu- 


pra, Pag. 336. 


where Aurelian beſieged her. 


Z EN OBI A. 
ZE NOBIA, one of the moſt illuſtrious women that ever ſwayed a ſcepter, 
pretended to be deſcended from the Ptolomies and Cleopatras (a). She was married 
ro Odenatus, a Saracen Prince (b), and contributed very much to the great victories ( 5% Tit. 


which he obtained over the Perſians [A], and which preſerved the eaſt to the Romans, 
when after the taking of Valerian it was very probable that Sapor would have wreſted 
all that country from them. Accordingly ſhe was honoured with the title of Auguſta 


(c), 


when Gallienus in grateful acknowledgment of the ſervices of Odenatus made him 
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mont, Hift, des 
Empereurs, Tom. 


iii, pag. 976. 


(d) Trebell. 
Pollio, ibid. pag. 


Emperor in the year of Chriſt 264, After the death of her huſband ſhe held the 325. 

ſupreme power, and reigned in a very courageous and glorious manner. Her ſons, (%) Zofimus, 

by reaſon of their youth, enjoyed only the imperial name and honours (4). She did not!“ * 

only preſerve the countries ſubje& to Odenatus; but alſo conquered Egypt, and was (/) Se Voriſeer, 
reparing for farther conqueſts when the Emperor Aurelian made war againſt her (e). 

She loſt two battles (f), and was forced to ſhut her ſelf up in the city of Palmyra, 


She defended her ſelf very bravely z but ſeeing that in all 


in Aureliano. 
Moreri quotes in 
Annal. that leads 
into a miſtake ; 
Vopiſcus wrote 74 


probability the Emperor would take the city, ſhe ſecretly went out of it. Aurelian Anal. 
being informed of this cauſed her to be ſo diligently purſued, that ſhe was overtaken juſt 
as ſhe was in the ferry going to paſs the Euphrates (g). This happened in the year 272. . 
The Emperor ſaved her life, and after making her an ornament of his triumph [B]. 
preſented her with a country ſeat near Rome, where ſhe quietly paſſed the remainder of 
her days [C]. It is reported that upon her evidence Aurelian put many perſons to 


death (0). 


occaſions out of policy ſhe would drink great quantities of wine [D!]. 
excellent qualities ſhe could have added that of a good mother-in-law, ſhe might 


LA] She contributed very much to the great victories 
_ which he obtained over the Perſians.] This is teſtified by 


Aurelian in a letter which he wrote to the Senate. 
Audio P. C. mihi objici quod non virile munus im- 
« pleverim, Zenobiam triumphando. Næ illi qui me 
c reprehendunt ſatis laudarent, ſi ſcirent qualis illa eſt 
« mulier, quam prudens in conſiliis, quam conſtans in 
© diſpoſitionibus, quam erga milites gravis, quam larga 
gquum neceſſitas poſtulet, quam triſtis quum ſeveritas 
© poſcat. Poſſum dicere illius eſſe quod Odenatus Per- 
« ſas vicit, ac fugato Sapore Cteſiphontem uſque per- 
venit. Poſſum aſſerere, tanto apud Orientales & 


non Arabes, non Sarraceni, non Armeni commove- 
rent (1). - - Conſcript Fathers, I hear it is objedted 
to me, that I did not act a manly part in triumphing 
over Zenobia. Truly they who cenſure me would greatly 
commend me, did they know what kind of a woman Ze- 
nobia is, how prudent in her defigns, how conſtant in 
her reſolutions, with what dignity ſhe behaved towards 
her army, how bountiful ſhe is upon the neceſſary occaſions, 
and how auſtere when ſeverity requires it. I can 
aſcribe it to her, that Odenatus overcame the Perſians, 
and having put Sapor to flight, reached as far as Cteſi- 
phon. I can affirm that ſhe was ſo formidable to the 
Eaſtern people, and the Egyptians, that both the Ara- 
bians, the Saracens, and Arminians lay quiet.” 

[B] Aurelian . . . made her an ornament of his 
triumph.) The letter which ſhe wrote to the Emperor 
Aurelian, in anſwer to that which he had written tc 
her, to ſummon her to ſurrender, ſhews that ſhe de- 
ſigned to follow the example of Cleopatra, who cho ſe 
rather to put an end to her life than to live witho ut 
reigning (2) ; but ſhe changed her reſolution, and ſub- 
mitting to neceſſity, adorned Aurelian's triumph. 
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There ſhe appeared ſo overloaded with jewels, tliat 


tho' very ſtrong, ſhe was ſcarce able to ſupport the 
weight of them. It is true, we muſt make a great al- 
lowance for the golden fetters which were faſtened to 
her feet, and the golden chains which bound her 
hands. Ducta eſt igitur per triumphum ea ſpecie ut 
* nihil pompabilius populo Rom. videretur. Jam pri- 

mum ornata gemmis ingentibus, ita ut ornamento- 
rum onere laboraret. Fertur enim mulier fortiſſima 
ſæpiſſime reſtitiſſe quum diceret ſe gemmarum onera 
ferre non poſſe. Vincti erant præterea pedes auro, 
manus etiam catenis aureis: nec collo aureum vin- 
culum deerat, quod ſcurra Perſicus præferebat (3). 
Zenobia was led in triumph with ſo much ſplendor that 
never any thing appeared more pompous to. the people of 
Rome. She wwas adorned with exceeding large jewels, 
and laboured under the weight of her ornaments. Fer 
though ſhe was a very ſtrong woman, yet it is reported 
that ſhe flopped very often, and declared that ſbe cou ld 
not bear the weight of the jewels. Beſides there wei e 
golden fitters faſtened to her feet, and her hands we, re 
bound with chains of the ſame metal. There was lik e- 

} 
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Egyptiorum populos timori mulierem fuiſle, ut ſe 


She was beautiful, chaſte, learned, valiant, and temperate, though on ſome 


If to theſe 
have 
been 


 aviſe a golden collar for her neck, which a Perſian 
* buffoon carried before her. | 

Father Pagi affirms that Zenobia was lead in triumph 
in the year 274, two years after ſhe fell into Aurelian's 
hands; and refutes ſome very learned Chronologiſts, 
who have miſplaced the years of theſe two events. See 
his Difſertatio Hypatica towards the end. 

[C] 4 country-ſeat, where ſbe quietly paſſed the remain- 
der of her days.] Let us continue to cite 'Trebellias Pol- 
lio. Huic ab Aureliano vivere conceſſum eſt. Fertur- 


) Palmyra, 


was a day's jour- 
ney diſtant from 
this river. 


() Tillemont, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
1066, He gucte: 
Suidas, in A'v- 
P8A+ Page 494. 


* que vixiſſe cum liberis, matronæ jam more Romanz, 


data ſibi poſſeſſione in Tiburti, quæ hodieque Zeno- 
bia dicitur, non longe ab Adriani palatio, atque ab 
© eo loco cui nomen eſt Conche. - - Aurelian ſaved 
© Zenobia's life. And it is reported that ſhe lived with 
© her children, like a Roman matron, having received a 
« ſeat in the Tiburtine-country : That ſeat ſtill bears the 
name of Zenobia, and is not far diſtant from Adrian's 
© palace, and the palace called Conche.” 

[D] She was beautiful, chaſte, learned, valiant, 
and temperate, tho, on ſome occaſions, out of policy, ſhe 
ö, drink.) Pollio having ſpoken of the exerciſes 
of hunting, which enured Odenatus to the greateſt 
fatigues, adds, that Zenobia had acquired the ſame 
hardineſs, and, according to the report of ſeveral 
people, was more vigorous than her huſband. * Non 


« aliter etiam conjuge aſſueta, quæ multorum ſen- 


© tentia fortior marito fuiſſe perhibetur : mulierum 
omnium nobiliflima Orientalium foeminarum, & (ut 
Cornelius Capitolinus aſſerit) ſpecioſiſſima (4). - - - 
She was no leſs inured to fatigues than her huſband ; 
and, in the opinion of many people, was much ſtronger 
than he : ſhe was the nobleſt of her ſex, and, (as Cor- 
nelius Capitolinus affirms ) the moſt beautiful of all the 
© avomen of the Eaſt.” This laſt word would afford me 
a good proof, if it were certain that the author, who 
is cited, made uſe of it. But the manuſcripts vary; 
ſome have it expeditiſſima, inſtead of ſpeciofiſima - 


a aA aA a a 3a 


. Wherefore we ought not to depend upon it: let us look 


for other evidences. The following deſcription re- 
preſents her of a deep brown complexion, but withal 
very charming, and as having the fineſt teeth in the 
world. Fuit vultu ſubaquilo, fuſci coloris, oculis 
* ſupra modum vigentibus, nigris, ſpiritus divini, ve- 


(4) Id. ibid. pag. 
299. 


© nuſtatis incredibilis: tantus candor in dentibus, 


« ut margaritas eam plerique putarent habere, non 
«* dentes (5). - - She was of a dark brown complexion, 
* had eyes exceeding ſprightly, black, and divineh bright; 
« /he was incredibly beautiful: her teeth were ſo white, 
* that many people thought ſhe had pearls ſet inſtead of 
teeth” * Her chaſtity was ſo extraordinary, that ſhe 
made uſe of the liberty, which marriage allowed her, 
no farther than was neceſlary for the procreation of 
of children.” (6) Cajus ea caſtitas fuiſſe dicitur, ut 
ne virum ſuum quidem ſciret, niſi tentatis conceptionibus. 
Nam quum ſemel concubuiſſet, expectatis menſtruis conti- 
nebat ſe, fi prægnans effet ; fin minus, iterum poteflatem 


querendis 


A 


a «a «a 


(5) 18. ibid. pag. 
333 


Hiſt. des Em- 
per. Tom. iii, 
a 


pag. m. 1041, 


604. 


(7) Treb. Pollio, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
330. 


Z ENO BI A. 
been placed among the moſt accompliſhed perſons; but ſhe was ſo far from havin 
ſuch a quality, that ſhe was ſuſpected of having conſented to the aſſaſſination of her 
huſband in the year 267, from a reſentment of the tenderneſs which he ſhewed to his 
ſon Herod [E], whom he had by another wife. 

She engaged in diſputes concerning religion, 
nus [F], who had been condemned by the council of Antioch : and her 


querendis liberis dabat (7). This is what ſome rigid 
Caſuiſts would impoſe upon all married people. And 
thoſe who write for polygamy apply this morality to 
their pernicious deſign ; for they pretend that a man 


ſhould abſtain from his wife during her pregnancy, 


and that if he cannot, he ought to have another 
who is not with child. A learned commentator on 
Tully's Offices obſerves, that if the age he lived in 


produced ſuch women as Zenobia, there would be leſs 


danger in marriage for ſtudious men, or thoſe of a 


weak conſtitution ; a fort of men, adds he, who have 


*« creationem ſobolis ſpeCtaret. 


reaſon to fear either diſhonour, continual janglings, or 
an immature death, with the ſquandring of their eſtates, 


His maxims are ſomewhat ſevere, read what follows. 


Cum. . . facrz literæ omnes vagas libidines de- 
teſtentur: in ipſo etiam matrimonio hie finis ab ipſa 
natura deſtinatus, diligenter conſideretur, & (quan- 
tum vel naturæ imbecillitas, vel conjugii ſervitus 
* finit) ſervetur ne homo infra beſtias tele abjiciat: 
© quarum pleræque non niſi certo anni tempore ad 
« procreationem incitantur: & femellz pleræque, con- 
«* cepto fœtu, marem non admittunt. Eadem etiam 
© Zenobiz Palmyrenorum reginæ continentia cele- 
* bratur, quæ cum ſe 22 ſenſiſſet, Odenatum 
maritum in thalamum ſuum non admiſit. Digna (ut 


gquidam exclamat) quæ fine omni dolore pareret : 


cum in matrimonio non yoluptatem, ſed pro- 
Cujuſmodi matronas 
< fi noſtra ætas ferret, etiam ſtudioſi homines, & non 
« firmiſſima præditi valetudine, minore periculo uxores 
© ducerent : quibus nunc aut infamia, aut rixæ perpetuæ 
aut immaturus obitus cum detrimentis rei familiaris 
« ſunt metuenda. Ridentur hæc ſcilicet a laſcivis ho- 
* minibus, & in luſtris ac ganeis magis verſatis, quam 
in Theologia & Philoſophia : quibus nos hæc non 
præſcribimus. Indulgeant illi genio : fed probus a- 
< doleſcens hominem ſe eſſe, non pecudem meminerit. 


© Quod h verum eſt, quod arwrvu®- Ptolemzi ſcribit 


interpres, Ægyptios ſingulis menſibus ſemel tantum 


8) Hieron. Wol- 
us, Commen- 

tar. in Ciceron. 

de Offic. Iib. i, 


Pag. N. 7257 73. 


conſuetudine uxorem uſos; quo infantis concepti mo- 
mentum deprehenderent : quid Chriſtianis facere par 
eſt propter Deum, ſummam & continentiam & ab- 
ſtinentiam flagitantem (8). - - - - As the holy Scrip- 
tures diſcover the greateſt deteſtation for all manner of 
lufts, ſo in matrimony the end of procreation, which na- 
ture it ſelf hath appointed, ought to be carefully attend- 
ed to, and as far as the frailty of the fleſh, and the de- 
mand. of a matrimonial life will permit, we ought to 
confine our ſelves to the anſwering of that end alone, 
© left man ſhould become worſe than the beaſts : for moſt 
* animals are not incited to procreation, but at a certain 
« ſeaſon of the year, and moſt of the females do not ad- 
* mit the male animal, after they have conceived. Ze- 
nobia, Queen of Palmyra, is celebrated for the like con- 
« tinence, for from the time that ſhe knew ſhe had con- 
< ceived, ſhe refuſed to admit her huſband into her bed. 
Behold, a woman, (as ſome perſon ſays in admiration 
of her) who deſerved to bear children without any 
pain, fince, in matrimony, ſve had no regard to her 
pleaſures, but only to the procreation of children. J 


- 
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the age we live in produced women of this kind, how 
many men of learning, and of weak conflitutions, might 
venture upon marriage without any danger, wwho are 
now in fears, either of diſbonour, or of perpetual 
auranglings, or an untimely death, with the diſſipation 
of their fortunes? Wanton men will laugh at all this, 
men who are more intimate in brothels, than conver- 
ſant with Divinity and Philoſophy. But I do not 
awrite for ſuch perſons. Let them indulge their paſſions 3 
but let the wirtuous youth remember that he is a man, 
and not a brute. If what an anonymous interpreter 
of Ptalomy wrote, be true, viz. that the Egyptians co- 
habited with their wives only once every month, for 
the ſake of knowing the moment when their children 
were conceived, what doth it become the Chriſtians to 
do for the ſake of God, aubo exatts the greateſt conti- 
nence, and the greateſt abſtinence. It would be to 
no purpoſe to urge againſt Zenobia, that ſhe had but 
I 


S 


underſtood Latin, but durſt not ſpeak it. %% Latin; 


with her Generals and 1 only to attack them, 
id 


F believe that the reaſon why ſhe favoured him, was 


. 


and protected Paulus Samoſate- 
protection 
prevented 


very few maids in her ſervice (9); for the reſt of (9) In Minit: 
her domeſticks were eunuchs, advanced in years: Eunuchos gy 
ſuch ſervants were much fitter to attend a Warlike Wers #tatis ha. 
Queen, than a number of chamber-maids. As for her mi _ K 
learning it is ſufficient to ſay that Longinus jinſtruct- Pale, ah jp 
ed her; that ſhe ſpoke the Egyptian tongue in per- Pag. 335. 5 
fection, and underſtood the Hiſtory of Egypt, and the | 

eaſtern Hiſtory ſo well, that ſhe made an abridgment 
of it. She read the Roman Hiſtory in Greek, and 


ſermonis non uſque quaque ignara, ſed ut loqueretur pu- 
dore cohibita : loquebatur & Ag yftiace ad perfectum mo- 
dum. Hiftorie Alexandrine atque Orientalis ita perita 
ut eam epitomaſſe dicatur ; Latinam autem Grace lege- | 
rat (10). I was willing to excuſe her with reſpe& to (to) Id. ibi, 


drinking; by urging that ſhe drank glaſs for glaſs (1) 1 


ticle of 
LEIUS, 
or bring them over to her fide ; but I own my ſup- [#]: 
Poſition is very arbitrary, and the expreſſion of the 


Hiſtorian (11) ſignifies that ſhe overcame the Perſians 


AIRY r (17) Bibit fep 
and Arminians in drinking. It is true he ſays ſhe cum dueibus, (2) Apu 
was otherwiſe ſober. | | quum effet als polog. P. 
[E] She was ſuſpected of having conſented to the aſſaſ- ſobria, Bibit e. 


l 275, 27 
fination of her huſband, from a reſentment of the tender- 2 Gas Perky | 

neſs which he ſheawed to his ſon a Ie Hiſtorian =, 9 — 
having repreſented the exceſſive complaiſance of Ode- Id. ibid. 
natus to Herod, his ſon, by another marriage, adds, 
that Zenobia being animated with all the ſpirit of a 
ſtep-mother againſt this young man, increaſed his fa- 
ther's love to him. This ſeems to hint that Odenatus 
had no great affection for Zenobia ; for if he had loved 
her very tenderly, he would have favoured Herod 
leſs, than the children he had by her ; and not have 
looked upon Zenobia's hatred as a great motive to N 
redouble his tenderneſs for Herod, Erat circa illum 3 
(Herodem) Zenobia novercali animo: qua re commenda- | 3 
biliorem patri eum fecerat (12). This author a little (12) 1d. ibid. 
farther, ſpeaking of Mzonius the murtherer of Ode- Pag. 301. 
natus, ſays: Hic conſobrinus Odenati fait : nec ulla 

re alia ductus niſi damnabili invidia, imperatorem 
optimum interemit, quum ei nihil aliud objiceretur 
« preter filii Herodis delicias. Dicitur autem pri- 
mum cum Zenobia conſenſiſſe, quæ ferre non pote- 
rat ut privignus ejus Herodes priore loco quam filii, 
ejus Herennianus & Timolaus, principes dicerentur 
* (13). - - - - This man, who was Odenatus's fifter's (11) Ibid, 
© ſon, prompted by nothing but an abominable envy, mur- 
© dered that excellent Emperor, though he was charged 
with no other fault but the tenderneſs he bore to his jon 
Herod, Meaonius was ſaid to have beforchand agreed 
evith Zenobia, who could not bear that her ſtep-jon 
© Herod ſhonld take place of her twa ſons Herennianus 
and TJimolaus. Judge from hence what perſons of 
no virtue are capable of doing, ſince Zenobia, endued 
with ſo many excellent qualities, ſacrificed her huſband 
to an ambitious tenderneſs for her children, and to the 
chagrin of a mother-in-law which continually preyed 
upon her. 


[F] She protected Paulus Sameſatenus.] I can ſcarce 


(3) See | 
in Dioge 
Laert. Ji 
num. 28, 
be ſhezvs 
Velia is 

town of 

with Ele 


a KR _ a 


(4) Plato, 
Parmenide 
N. 111 O, 


that which you are going to ſee in the words I extract 
from page 1040, of the third volume of Mr de Tille- 
mont's Hiſtory of the Emperors. © 8. Athanaſius “ Ath. * | 
* ſaith that ſhe was a Jew, [by religion without doubt] Pb" 357. © 
* which Abulpharagius after him tells us: but .. Abulf. pu 
* at leaſt ſhe followed many of the Jewiſh opinions; 81. 
and ſhe is ſaid to have been the cauſe why Paulus 
* Samoſatenus, Biſhop of Antioch, | of whom ſhe 
« was protectreſs, I fell into the Hereſy of Artemon, | 2 Pe 
* whoſe opinions concerning JesUus CHRIST, very h. pag. 
nearly reſembled thoſe of the ſynagogue.” To per- . : 2 
ſuade the world that ſhe was of the Jewiſh religion, 
another ſort of evidence ought to be produced. It is 
eaſy to conceive, that a Pagan Princeſs ſhould take 
pleaſure in ſtopping the courſe of a ſynodical decree, 
if it be ever ſo little intimated to her that the con- 
demned perſon is worthy of her protection, and even 
that the fomenting diviſions amongſt Chriſtians . 
2 
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(5) Athenæus, 


G » Xt » 
3%, F. Pag. Cconverſed with Parmenides, or that ſuch converſation 


TW OUS TY ON 


ZENOBI 


prevented his being driven from his church, 


towards the end. 


A Z ENO. 


605 
He was not driven from it till after 


this princeſs had been overcome by Aurelian. See Father Pagi's Diſſertatio Hypatica 


to the advantage of Paganiſm. Some learned men be- council of Antioch till after the fall of Zenobia; but (14) Pagi, Diſ- 


lieve that Paul Samoſatenus was not condemned by the 


Father Pagi hath ſolidly refuted them (14). 357, & ſeq: 


Z EN O of Elea, one of the moſt eminent Philoſophers of antiquity, flouriſhed in 


the LXXIXth Olympiad (a). He was the diſciple of Parmenides, and even according 


He was a very handſome man. 
writers pretend that he was loved by his tutor to an unlawful degree [4]. Moreri 


to ſome authors, his adopted ſon (5). 


(a) _— 
Laert, Iib. 1X 
And ſome num. 29, bar. 


566, Edit. Wet- 


informs us that he was the inventor of Logic [B]. He ſhould have acquainted us alſo 5 
that he attempted to reſtore the liberty of his country, when labouring under the 0) Id. ibid, aun. 
oppreſſion of a tyrant, and that when the enterprize was diſcovered he ſuffered the **' 

moſt cruel torments with an extraordinary reſolution, This affair is related with a 


[4] He was a ver handſome man. Some writers pre- 
tend that he was loved by his tutor to an unlawful degree: ] 


(0 In the ar- I mention elſewhere (1) that Apuleius was reproached 


tice of APU- with being handſome, and with drefling too well for a 
LEIUS, remark Philoſopher. To which, among other things, he an- 
[J. ſwered, that beauty had not always been ſeparated 


from perſons of his profeſſion, and proved his aſſer- 
tion by the inſtances of Pythagoras, and Zeno of 
(2) Apuleius Aa. Elea. (2) Præterea, licere etiam Philoſophis eſſe 
m, © iberali i primùm ſeſe Phi- 
polog Pag. n. vultu liberali. Pythagoram, qui primùm ſeſe 

275, 276. loſophum nuncuparit, eum ſui ſæculi excellentiſſimà 
| forma fuiſſe : item Zenonem illum antiquum Velia 
(3) dee Menage (3) oriundum, qui primus omnium dictionem ſoler- 
in Diogenem tiſſimo artificio ambifariam diſſolverit, eum quoque 
Lairt, 0 '*, © Zenonem longs decoriſſimum fuiſſe, ut Plato autu- 
_ 2h, 4: * mat. - - - - Befides, Philoſophers may be allowed to be 
Pelia is the ſame © handſome as well as other men. Pythagoras, the firſt 
town of Italy „ avho took the name of a Philoſopher, was the hand- 
with Elea, « ſomeſt man of his age: and that antient Zeno of Elea, 
* the firſt who explained, with great art and ſubtilty, 

* thoſe expreſſions which bear à double meaning, that 
Zeno was alſo an exceeding handſome man, as Plato te- 

« fifies.” Plato's citation is right, but there are cer- 

tain particulars in this paſſage of his which every 

body doth not approve, and I take him to be juſtly 

cenſured for it. His words run thus: Eęn de i ö 

"AvT19@v, Atyav Tov TlvSod wen oT1 dpitovTo wo- 

Tz tis IIa H, Th E, Zival Ts hai Tlap- 

pevidns* To pev xv Tlappeviduv, & pdae in 
mp:*oCuTHV , de MH,“ Kancw / rat 

dyaFw T , et E UdMISE GWTE Kal 

£ZNKOVTH. Zivava ds, tſyvs Tov TiT]apdricyra 

Torts evt, Winn Je, nat yapior]a iddv rat 

| Atyt0 Fas auvTov maidixd Ts Tlapuevids yeyorie 

vai, Dicebat ergo Antiphon, Pythodorum narraſſe, 

Zenonem atque Parmenidem venifſe quondam ad mag- 

norum Panathenzorum celebritatem : & Parmenidem 

jam ſenem, atque canum, aſpectu decorum fuiſſe, an- 

nos ferme quinque & ſexaginta ætatis agentem; Zeno- 

nem vero annos penè quadraginta natum; procero in- 

ſuper & grato corporis habitu: dicebatur autem in de- 

% Plato, in liciis Parmenidi fuiſſe (4). - - Antiphon ſaid, that Py- 
Parmenide, pag. thagoras related that Parmenides and Zeno once came to 
the grand feſtival of Minerva; that the former was al. 
ready pretty far advanced in years, was grey-haired, 
and of a beautiful, comely, aſpect, being then about ſixty- 
|. five years old; but that the latter, being then about the 
fortieth year of his age, was tall and handſome ; and it 

is ſaid, that Zeno ſerved Parmenides in his pleaſures, 
Athenzus blames Plato for having unneceſſarily ble- 
miſhed the manners of theſe two Philoſophers. Thoſe 
who deſire to ſee his own words may be fatisfied by 
the following citation. Tlapperidn A yar nat 
. Els Adyus Ts ITA&TWVO» Sonpdrnv, ports i 
NMMKIL GUY Neapel” EY Gs KAI TOUETES EITELV aͤ d- 
*,, AYY Es To d @al TY TYETMWTAT, x 75 
e £Jeutds KaTeTaytoys Xffias, dr. maid- 
#4 YEYy aver Ts Tlapucrids Zivav 6 moMiTys auTs. 
Parmenidem certe cum Socrate Platonis confabulatum 
fuiſſe ætas vix permittat, nedum hos vel illos ſermones 
ediſſeruiſſe, aut audiviſſe. Quod autem indigniflimum 
eſt, nulla compulſus neceſſitatè ſcribere is non erubuit 
Parmenidi Zenonem civem ſuum in amoribus & deliti- 
is fuiſſe (5). - - - That the Socrates of Plato ſhould have 


8 Paſſed between them is what their reſpefive 


thouſand 


ages will hardly permit. But for Plato to affirm, uit h- 
out the leaſt neceſſity, that Zeno ſerved Parmenides in his 
pleaſures, was highly unbecoming. | 

IB] He was the inventer of Logic. ] Ariſtotle allows 5 
him that honour, as Sextus Empiricus (6), and Dio- (5) Sextus Em- 
genes Laertius (7) obſerve. But Zeno's Logic ſeems (+ 00009 gg 
deſigned to perplex every thing, and not to clear a ,,, 139. 
ſubject: he uſed it only to diſpute againſt all comers, 
and ſilence his adverſaries, whether they were right or () Diog. Laert. 
wrong. Plutarch gives us this idea of him. Atrixsos lib. ix, num. 25, 
% II Sex NHS ual ZHrU y. Ts EacdTs, meg) a- 
TEv0j44vs ep Quai ws Tlapperidns* tay ντνν 
Se Ta, fl JI ivavTionoyides tis dTopiav ne 
XAcisoav £E40knoavrO». FEW wore Kai Tipar 6 
S Epics did TETOY. 


*APPOTECIYAWTOE TE piyd 03G £4 α ,u]ν 
. > / ; 
Zivav@, advTHoV £T1ANTTOpO- 


Audivit Pericles Zenonem quoque Eleatem, de natura, 
Parmenidis more, philoſophantem: qui impugnans quem- 
libet, uſum paraverat quemdam refutandi, qui deduceret 
ad perplexitatem. Quod Phliafius Timon affirmat quoque, 


his verbis. 


Omnia peſtringens, Zeno diſceptat, utraque 3 

Ew "3. (8) Plutarch. in 
Et parte invictus, ſed non fallax (8). Niels r. 
154. The tran- 


Theſe verſes of Timon appear leſs mutilated in ſation of theſe 
Diogenes Laertius ; I copy them from the Amſterdam m—_ _y w_ 
edition. | i E 
remark [E], ci- 


SE. 8 a 3 tation (44) 
AuPOTEESYAWTTE TE priyh . 5K w- 


TAI vv 1 | 
Zhi. mdavTwoy £T14TTOO», nds Meaiooe, : 
IIoAAdY QalTaAdc pal india, mavpul Ys (EY 

ciao 9). a . f 1 (9) Diog. Laerte 
ubi ſupra, 

E xpreſſitque Plato wires utriuſque periti 

Linguæ Zenonis, jurgatoriſque Meliſſi, | 
Phantafias, qui aluit paucas, multaſque ſubegit (10). - (10) This tran- 
| Nation was thus 
Theſe verſes repreſent a man who criticiſed every made from a 

: 2 copy, in which 
thing, overthrew ſeveral opinions, and kept very few the Greek had, 
for himſelf. If he was not the Palamedes mentioned 25 s 26 
by Plato, he perfectly reſembled him. This Pala- Had r- 
medes argued ſo ſubtilly, that he rendred the pro and ,;+-,,, 
con probable to his auditors: he ſhewed them that inſtead of 
the very ſame things were like and unlike, that they Z Uu 
were but one thing and different things, and that they 74vTov «T1 
reſted and moved at the ſame time. Ty 2 EN Ain Too &« 

xd TIzAapnd nr Aiyorra 2% ! TM, wSE o- 
Xe1v qaives T aKkuso! TH AUTH Eee Kal d- 
Youordy Kai WW Hal monnd, pevorTd Te ad ual Qe- 
popeva. Enimvero Eleatem Palamedem artificio ſuo ef- 


ficere folitum accepimus, ut eadem audientibus fimilia & 


diffimilia, unum & multa, manentia & fluentia vide- | 
rentur (11). Diogenes Laertius (12) faith that Zeno (11) Plato, in 
was called the Palamedes of Elea, in Plato's Sophiſt: Phædro, pag. 
but Mr Menage charges him with two errors. He 1231. 


ſhews that this Palamedes is not mentioned in that 8 
work of Plato, but in the dialogue intituled Phædrus; 2, D * 
after which he proves, by the evidence of Quintilia, K 
that this Palamedes was Alcidamas the Rhetorician. 

Quæ non de Zenone Eleate, verum de Alcidamante 
* intelligenda ſunt, fi fides Quintiliano. Ita enim ille 
| « libro 


70 


ſert. Hypat. page 


7 s * 
— n 4 
= i —_ 85 = ” 


ws ns 


__ 3 44 
band 2 2 . 
uo, : 
2 +. —_—— 


606 . 
thouſand variations [CJ, as I ſhall few 


libro III. inftitut. Oratoriarum capite I. ubi de 
« Scriptoribus Artis Rhetorice: Et Hippias Eleus, & 
« quem Palamedem Plato appellat, Alcidamas Eleates 
(13) Menagius, © (13). - - - - Theſe things are not to be underſlood of 
in Diog. Laert. Zeng Eleates, but of Alcidamas, if aue rely on Quin- 
mn, ns N * tilian, For theſe are the words of Quintilian in his 
Pak. 403, c. 4. . Inſtitutions, ſpeaking of the writers on the art of Rhe- 
© toric: And Hippias Eleus, and Alcidamas Eleates, 

© whom Plato calls Palamedes.” 
[C] This affair is related with a thouſand variations. ] 
'The Elean tyrant, whom he deſigned to deſtroy, was 
Nearchus, according to ſome, and Diomedon, ac- 
(14) Diog- cording to other writers (14). Plutarch calls him De- 
Laert, ubi ſupra, mylus, as we ſhall ſee hereafter : Tertullian names 
*. a0. him Dionyſius, and doubtleſs by a miſtake in Chro- 
1% A nology (15) takes him for the Syracuſan tyrant, who 
3 Els ſo frequently occurs to us in authors, under the name 
Dionyſio Tyran- of Dionyſius: Zeno Eleates, ſaith he, towards the 
no centum quin- end his apology, conſultus a Dionyſio, quidnam 
quaginta annis | © Philoſophia præſtaret, cum reſpondiſſet, contemptum 


22 * mortis, impaſſibilis flagellis Tyranni objectus, ſen- 


© tentiam ſuam ad mortem uſque ſignabat - - Zeno 


Elea being aſked by Dionyfius what Philoſophy was 

« good for, anſwered, to make a man deſpiſe death : 

« avhereupon the cruel tyrant having ordered him to be 

* ſeourged, Zeno confirmed the truth of his anſwer 

* even to death.” Here is one teſtimony of the 

admirable conſtancy of this Philoſopher. I believe 

(16) I mean that Tertullian placed the ſcene of all this (16) not at Elea, 
he thought the ag he ought to have done, but at Syracuſe. Others 
2 e at ,. lay the ſcene in the iſle of Cyprus, and are beſides 
_ ” miſtaken, both in the perſon tortured, and in the ty- 
| rant. Ducebatur intrepidus (Euſebius) temporum ini- 

* quitati inſultans, imitatus Zenonem illum veterem 

© Stoicum qui ut mentiretur quzdam laceratus diutius, 

avulſam ſedibus linguam ſuam cum cruento ſputa- 

mine in oculos interrogantis Cyprii Regis impegit 
(17). - Euſebius was ſtill undaunted as he went to 

* the place of execution, and continued to lafh the iniqui- 

ties of the times, imitating the antient Stoic Philoſs- 

« pher Zeno, who being interrogated by the King of - 

« prus, and kept longer in torture that he might be forced 

to invent lies, plucked out his tongue, and threw it 


(17) Ammian. 
Marcellin. 16, 
X1v, cap. ix, 


Page 46, 


« avith-the bloody ſpittle in the tyrants face.” Valeſius's 


(18) Menag. ubi note on this paſſage of Marcellinus, will diſcover the 
ſupra, num. 26, errors of this Hiſtorian, and if you conſult Mr Me- 
: nage (18), you will find a very happy conjecture con- 
22 _— the — of theſe x wr 3 Zeno's action 
it ſelf is differently reported. Some ſay, that being 
required to declare his accomplices, he affirmed that 
all the tyrant's friends had a hand in the conſpiracy. 
.. This he did, in order to repreſent him as a perſon 
(20) Lacrt vid. abandoned by all the world. After this general de. 
a Zqui- claration he named ſome particular perſons, and told 
vocis. the tyrant that he wanted to ſpeak with him in his ear. 
The tyrant approaching, Zeno fixed his teeth ſo deep in 
his ear, and kept his hold ſo faſt, that nothingbut ſtab- 
bing him with pricks could force him to let go. EIA 
65 ep Tuo £1TAV EN eV , α,EEjj] auTO mp5 TO 
(22) Mere 73 55] *, Jaku!, u, de ws d drν,væ n, TAL- 
pnvuaat 285 Tov AuroyeTV1 TO TUPQYVOKTWAP mu. De- 
oiavs LewTH- inde cum de quibuſdam dixiſſet, quiddam fibi ad aurem 
St meds logui velle, eam mordicus apprehenſam non ante dimifit 
T# Tupdyys 14am ſtimulis foderetur, idem agens quod Ariſtagiton ty- 
| Tis dN Fannicida (19). Others ſay that he did bite off the 
eln. Toy de ty rant's noſe (20). And ſome affirm, that having de- 
eingiv os 5 Clared his accomplices (21), and called the uſurper the 
Tis aincos Plague of his country (22), he addreſſed himſelf to 
AAG the ſtanders-by, telling them that he was aſtoniſhed 
Illum quum ami- at their cowardice, if the fear of being treated like 
cos indicaſſet, him could oblige them to continue in ſlavery : after 
— Ty- which, —. off his own tongue, he threw it into 
ö * the tyrant's face (23); and that this ſo animated the 
dixifſe, Tu civi- Citizens that they immediately ſtoned the uſurper of 
ratis pernicies, their liberty. This is what Diogenes Laertius tells us. 
1d. ibid, This Plutarch obſerves, that Zeno, in biting off his tongue, 
oil! be better u and throwing it in a tyrant's face, practiſed his ma- 
derſtood, if it be ſter 0 
read in Seneca, ſter's maxim, that great men dread diſhonour, but 
at the end of this that none but children, women, and cowards dread 
remark, Pain.  Zivav Toivuy 6 Tlapperids yvoey -, i- 
NE. Anuvap TE Tu, Aal luvynoas mt- 
(23) Compare kb T epd, & auvps 700 Napperids Ayer, or 
the article PV. Tef XDD atnegTov nai Sorter h x. Kai 
THAGORAS, af 4&1 tpyois, ors 70 aioxpor dvdpt u 
citat, (85). PoCepoy £540. dAyndova Si, gde, va ,, 
1 | 


ubi ſupra, num, 
26, Pag. 565. 

ex Heraclide in 
Satyri Epitome. 


(21) Id. ibid. ex 
Antiſth. in Suc- 
ceſſionibus. 


(23) Compare 


EF. .v Py % 4 . ; 7 91 8 i 8. 
* * . * * J N 1 * L 7 " 
; 2 k 4 * * ' be... 


n the remarks, . I have only two Faults to: 


. | JF charge 


xe] yUYalai Lvx4s £X.00T%5 dd pes, Pe IG“. 20% 
Y YAOTTAY ανονοτ d\aTPHOY OV; TY Tupνο mpe-. 
TerTUGEY. Zeno Parmenidis diſcipulus, Demylo rann 
infidiatus, re infeliciter geſia, doctrinam Parmenidis, 
velut aurum in igne, illeſam ac probam facto oftendit. 
Scilicet turpitudinem magno viro metuendam efſe : dalo- 
rem a pueris & mulierculis, ac viris animum muliebrem 
gerentibus timeri. Linguam enim ſuam dentibus amputa- 
tam, in tyranmum expuit (24). Hermippus ſays (2 5 
that Zeno was pounded in a mortar. 


conſtancy of this Philoſopher ; but he is guilty of 


what relates to the tyrant Nearchus, he aſcribes it to ET 


another perſon ; and beſides ſuppoſes, that Zeno de- (25 Apud Dio- 
igning to deliver the Agrigentines from the tyranny genem Lairtium, 
of Phalaris, did, and ſuffered, what others relate with {6% ix, num, 27, 


reſpe& to the tyrant of Elea. Qui (Zeno Elzates) 


) (24) Plut. ad. 
1 »& ; .Verlus Colotem, 
Valerius Maximus could not fail to mention the „%a fn. pa, 


1126, Vide e;m 
ſome faults : for inſtead of aſcribing to Zeno of Elea & Garrulit, pay, 


cum eflet in diſpicienda rerum natura maximæ pru- 
* dentiz, inque excitandis ad vigorem juvenum ani- 
o 
tutis ſuz publicavit. Patriam enim egreſſus, in qua 
frui ſecura libertate poterat, Agrigentum miſerabili 
ſervitute obrutum petiit, tanta fiducia ingenii ac mo- 
rum ſuorum fretus, ut ſperaverit, & 'Tyranno & 
Phalaridi veſanæ mentis feritatem a ſe diripi poſſe. 
Poſtquam deinde apud illum plus conſuetudinem do- 
minationis, quam conſilii ſalubritatem valere ani- 
madvertit; nobiliſſimos ejus civitatis adoleſcentes cu- 
piditate liberandæ patriæ inflammavit. Cujus rei 
cum indicium ad tyrannum manaſſet, convocato in 
forum populo, torquere eum vario cruciatus genere 


haberet: At ille nec eorum quempiam nominavit, 
ſed proximum quemque, ac fideliſſimum tyranno ſuſ- 


viam ac timiditatem, effecit ut ſubito mentis impulſu 
concitati, Phalarim lapidibus proſternerent. Senis 
ergo unius eculeo impoſiti, non ſupplex vox, nec 
miſerabilis ejulatus; ſed fortis cohortatio totius urbis 
animum, fortunamque mutavit (26). - - Zeno of E- 


things, and a vem ready talent in animating and giv- 
ing vigour to the minds of youth, ſo he openly confirmed 
the truth of his precepts by the example f his own vir- 
tue. For having left his native country, where he 
might hade ſecurely lived in liberty, he avent to Agri- 
gentum, which was then groaning under miſerable ſer- 
witude ; relying with ſo much confidence on his own 


© genius and virtuous life, that he hoped to ſubdue the 
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* flubbornneſs, and tame the outrageous cruelty of the ty-_ 


rant Phalaris. When he afterwards found that the 
* habit of tyrannizing was ſo prevailing with Phalaris, 
that the aubolſome advice he beſtowed on him had no in- 
© fluence, he inſpired the nobleft of the youth of Agrigen- 
tum with the defire of ſhaking off his yoke, and ſetting 
© their country at liberty. The tyrant having notice of 
this, ſummoned the people to the Forum, and began to 
put Zeno to torture in various manners, inquiring in the 
intervals who were his accomplices. Zeno named none 


* of them, but rendered one of thoſe ſuſpected who were 


* flanding by Phalaris, and were the moſt faithful to 
* him; and by often upbraiding the Agrigentines for their 
* cowardice and fear, he animated them to that degree, 
© that, being rouzed, as it were, by a ſudden impulſe of 
* mind, they ſtoned the tyrant. 
* ſupplications of an old man upon the rack, nor his la- 
* mentable wailings, but his vigorous exhortations, which 
changed the temper and fortune of a whole city. 
After which he relates what follows. Ejuſdem no- 
minis philoſophus, cum a Nearcho tyranno, de cu- 
jus nece conſilium inierat, torqueretur, ſupplicii pa- 
* riter atque indicandorum conſciorum gratia ; doloris 
victor, fed ultionis cupidus, eſſe dixit quod eum ſe- 
creto audire admodum expediret: laxatoque eculeo, 
poſtquam inſidiis opportunum tempus animadvertit, 
aurem ejus morſu corripuit, nec ante dimiſit quam 


into à confederacy againſt the life of the tyrant Near- 
chus, was by his command put to the torture, both for 
his puniſhment, and in order to diſcover the reſt of bis 


confederates. Being widtorious over the pain he en- 


a + © T1 $6 EDS EE. OE ESE... 


affair to communicate to Nearchus, which it auas 4 
grea 


pectum reddidit : increpitanſque Aprigentinis igna- 


Thus, it aba, not the 


& ipſe vita, & ille corporis parte privaretur (27)- (*” Ja, 4h 
- - - - A Philoſopher of the ſame name, who had entered num. 3. 


dured, but defirous of revenge, he ſaid that he had an 


mis promptiſſimus, præceptorum fidem exemplo vir- 


cœpit: ſubinde quærens, quoſnam conſilii participes 


(26) Valer. 


lea, as he had a great knowledge of the nature of Maximus, 4. 


ut, cap. lt, nut 


2, in Exter. 


Page m. 280. 
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(40) ! 
Zenon 
duos pe 
facit. 
Valeſiu 
in An 
cellin. 

cap. 13 


(31) 1 
duorut 
rum r 
uni eu 
naſſe 
Pighi 
vimus 
traria 
unius 
facta, 
ejuſde 
diviſit 
cap. 1 
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(34) 


(35) 
{cbil, 
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Place 
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prehenſibility, and immutability of all thin 


« oreat importance that he alone ſhould hear ; and the tor- 
© ture being abated for that purpoſe, when he found a 
« proper opportunity for executing his deſggn, he fixed his 
« teeth ſo deep in the tyrant's ear, that he did not let him go, 
« till he had loft his life, and the tyrant a part of his body.” 
Oliverius, who commented on Valerius Maximus, 
finds but one fault in this: he doth not blame Vale- 
rius Maximus for any thing but ſaying that Zeno, the 
chief of the Stoics, was put to death for endeavouring 
(28) Oliverius to deftroy a tyrant. This cenſure is unjuſt ; and it 
fays io. will be in vain to ſay that the fame Zeno voluntari- 
10%. Laert. IV killed himſelf at the age of ninety years (28), that 
(29) . mm, will not convict Valerius Maximus of any error, ſince 
wy ſontivs, d he doth not ſay that one of his two Zeno's was the 
Scriptor. Hiſtor. head of the Stoics. Doth not Diogenes Laertius ſay 
Philoſ. P, 1” that there were eight Zeno's (29). It is not therefore 
ora neceſſary that he, who is diſtinguiſhed from Zeno of 
,o) Ex uno Elea, ſhould be the founder of the Stoics. Henry 
Zenone Eleate Valeſius blames Valerius Maximus for making two 
duos perperam Feno's of one Zeno of Elea (30). One of our beſt 
745 N Critics made the ſame obſervation, and beſides pointed 
2 = Mar- out what might have miſled this antient author (31). 
«lin, lib. xiv, He obſerves that John Vorſtius, making the ſame cri- 
cop. ix, Pag · 4. tical remark expoſed himſelf to cenſure, by making 
Nearchus tyrant of the Liparitans. Vorſtius ground- 
(31) Vt modo . 2 0 x 
> um Fabio ed this opinion on Zeno's being examined concern- 
rum res geſtas ing the arms, which, by his means, were brought to 
uni eum adſig- the iſle of Lipara. He imagined that this Philoſo- 
naſſ: contra. _ Pher, after having delivered the Agrigentines from the 
2 eib on. tyranny of Phalaris, retired to this ifle, and endea- 
traria plane eulpa voured to free it from the tyranny of Nearchus. But 
unius Philoſophi Mr Perizonius clearly proves (32) that it was the city 
— bat of Elea which Zeno attempted to free from the tyran- 
eju! | 


rift, 16. ii, ny of Nearchus. But to go further than this; 1 ſhall 


bob. i, Nam take the liberty to obſerve that theſe learned men let 


quum retuliſſet, the greateſt fault of Valerius Maximus paſs uncenſured. 


quam patientiam It lies in making Zeno of Elea enter into a plot againſt 
Eleates Zeno 


preſtitiſſet, Se. Phalaris: Chronology will by no means allow this. 


Jacobus Perigo- Let us ſuppoſe that Euſebius is miſtaken in placing 


nius, Animadv. the twenty-eight years of Phalaris's tyranny betwixt 
Hori, pag. 85. the ſecond year of the XXXIſt Olympiad, and 
the ſecond of the XXXVIIIth. And let us prefer 
2 derso. his placing this tyrant at the end of the LIIId 
jus cites Cicero, : - 
de Nat. Deer. Olympiad after an uſurpation for ſixteen years. Let 
lib. iii, and Dio- us even ſuppoſe with ſeveral learned men (33) that 
genes Lacrtiuss Phalaris ſeized the ſovereign authority in Agrigentum 
60 ca. Boyle about the LIId Olympiad, and that he held it ſixteen 
64. AQa Evi. years according to ſome, or twenty eight accordin 
ditor, Lipfienf, to others; it will nevertheleſs appear that he was dead 
1696, pag. 102, before our Zeno was of age to undertake what 
frag yy ge Valerius Maximus relates of him. We have ſeen above 
e Letters, (34), that Parmenides was about fixty-five years old 
printed at Oxford When Zeno was but forty. But Parmenides flouriſhed 
in 1695. in the LXXXth Olympiad (35) : judge then whether 
Zeno could make any figure in the fifty-ninth. But 
55 NEL when Parmenides is ſaid to have flouriſhed : for ſince 
bin. ©” Pericles, who died in the LXXXVIIth Olympiad, 
| was Zeno's diſciple, the flouriſhing time of Zeno 
(36) Jonfius, de Ought to be placed about the ſeventy-ſixth (36), and 
Script. Hiſt, that of Parmenides, his maſter, a little higher (37). 
e 1 16, This is ſufficient for my purpoſe. I ſhould have 
„examined all this more exactly, if I had given the 
Olympiad, article of Phalaris. I was ready to begin it, when I 
was informed that a worthy nephew of the moſt illu- 
(37) In the edi- ſtrious Mr Boyle had publiſhed the life of that tyrant. 
Ln Pogue I inquired for that piece every where, but could not 
2692, hes place z find it, and therefore I laid aſide that article; I 
in the LXIXth TEferred it till ſuch time as I might have the advantage 
Olympiad, of that author's obſervations, and I do not yet know 
any more of his book (38) but what is extracted out of 
(38) 1 write this it by the journaliſts... However, we may believe that 
in the year alerius Maximus did not mention two Zeno's, with- 
" out ſome ſort of reflexion. He muſt have known that 
(39) Nay, 5 Nearchus lived after Phalaris ; ſo that being miſtaken 
3 . in making the Zeno of Elea (39) cotemporary with 
was very old az Fhalaris, he could not perſuade himſelf that the fame 
the time of the no who deſigned to expel Nearchus, was he who 


plot, contrived a plot againſt the tyrant of Agrigentum. 


(34) Citat. (4). to deal plainly, I find ſome perplexity in the time 
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charge on Mr Moreri [D]. For the reſt, the opinions of Zeno Eleates, were very near 
the lame with thoſe of Xenophanes and Parmenides concerning the Unity, Incom- 
gs. I cannot believe he aſſerted that there is 
nothing in the univerſe [E]; for how could he pretend that he, who maintained that 
principle, did not exiſt? How could he, who aimed at nothing but by his arguments 


pro 


Obſerve, that ſeveral Critics will have it, that Sene- 
ca meant our Zeno of Elea, when he ſaid, Notus eſt 
ille tyrannicida, qui imperfecto opere comprehenſus, 
& ab Hippia tortus, ut conſcios indicaret, circum- 
ſtantes amicos tyranni nominavit, quibus quam 
maxime caram ſalutem ejus ſciebat. Et cum ille 
ſingulos, ut nominati erant, occidi juſſiſſet, interro- 
« gavit: Ecquis ſupereſſet? Tu, inquit, ſolus: nemi- 
* nem enim alium, cui carus eſſes, reliqui. Effecit 
ira, ut tyrannus tyrannicidæ manus commodaret, & 


præſidia ſua gladio ſuo cæderet (40). - That (40) Seneca, de 
* tyrannicide is well known, who being apprebended, Ira, lib. ii, caps 
before he could execute his deſign, and being put to the e Fg, . 


1 1 ? , : . . t he 
« torture by Hippias, in order to diſcover his accomplices, $47. 008 


Commentators u- 


named the tyrant's friends who were flanding by, and en it. 
* to whom he knew the life and ſafety of Hippias was 
* the deareſi. When the latter had cauſed each of them 
to be lain, in order as they were named, he aſked if 
there were any remaining: you alone, replied the 
* other, for J have left no other perſon to whom you 
are dear. Such was the tyrant's anger, that he lent 
* his hands to the tyrannicide, and flew his protectors 
with his own ſword.” But for all Muretus and Juſtus 
Lipfius, I am apt to think, that Seneca meant one of 
thoſe whom Hippias the ſon of Piſiſtratus, cauſed to be 
tortured. And though Seneca relates what others 
aſcribe to Zeno of Elea, yet I do not believe that he 
had him in his eye. It is his cuſtom, and that of ſeveral 
other authors, to apply to ſome perſons, what has been 
ſaid of others. | 

[D] 1 have only two faults to charge on Mr Moreri.] 
The firſt is his quoting Diogenes in the ninth book 
de Hiſt. Grac. & de Sect. Phils Now it is not true 
that Diogenes wrote books on the Greek Hiſtory, or 
concerning the Greek Hiſtorians, nor that his book is 
intituled de Sefis Philoſophorum. It is intituled 47 
Vitis, Dogmatis, & Apophthegmatis clarorum Philoſo- 
phorum, Libri X. His ſecond fault is ſaying that 
Diogenes ſpeaks of ſeven other Zeno's, whoſe lives he 
hath not given us. For one of them is Zeno of Cittium, 
the head of the Stoics, whoſe life Diogenes hath 
written at large. | 

[E] I cannot believe he aſſerted that there is nothing in 
the univerſe, | I therefore ſuſpect Seneca, who aſcribes 
to him this opinion. Juſtus Lipſius alſo diſtruſts the 
truth of it. Audi, quantum mali faciat nimia ſub- 
« tilitas, & quam infeſta veritati fit. Protagoras ait, 
de omni re in utramque partem diſputari poſſe, ex 
* zquo, & de hac ipſa, an omnis res in utramque 
partem diſputabilis fit. Nauſiphanes ait, ex his quz 
videntur eſſe, nihil magis eſſe, quam non eſſe. Par- 
* menides ait, ex his quæ videntur, nihil eſſe in uni- 
verſum. Zeno Eleates omnia negotia de negotio 
« dejecit, ait nihil eſſe. Circa eadem ferè Pyrrhonii 
« yerſantur, & Megarici, & Eretrici, & Academici, 
qui novam induxerunt ſcientiam, nihil ſcire. Hæc 
omnia in illum ſupervacuum ſtudiorum liberalium 
gregem conjice. Illi mihi non profuturam ſcientiam 
« tradunt, hi ſpem omnis ſcientiz eripiunt: ſatius eſt 
© ſupervacua ſcire, quam nihil. Illi non præferunt 
lumen, per quod acies dirigatur ad verum: hi oculos 
mihi effodiunt. Si Protagoræ credo, nihil in rerum 
natura eſt, niſi dubium : fi Nauſiphani, hoc unum 
© certum eſt, nihil eſſe certi: ſi Parmenidi, nihil eſt 
præter unum: ſi Zenoni, ne unum quidem. Quid 
* ergo nos ſumus ? quid iſta quæ nos circumſtant, 
© alunt, ſuſtinent? Tota rerum natura umbra eſt, aut 
« inanis, aut fallax. Non facile dixerim, utrum ma- 
« gis iraſcar illis, qui nos nihil ſcire voluerunt : an 
illis, qui ne hoc quidem nobis reliquerunt, nihil 
« ſcire (41). - - - - - - Hear how great evil proceeds (41) Seneca, 
* from too much ſubtilty, and how obnoxious it is to truth, Epiſt, Ixxxvili, 
Protagoras ſays, that a man may diſpute upon any ſulject Peg. m. 361, 
aouhatever, and may take either fide of diſpute with 
* equal advantage ; nay, that he may diſpute upon this, 
aubetber any ſubject whatever is diſputable on either 
* fide. Naufiphanes affirms, that the things which appear 
to be, nothing is more apparent than that they are not. 
* Parmenides, that of theſe things which are ſeen, nathing 
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words, towards 


the end of the 
remark [E]. 


Z E 


exiſis. Zeno of Elea throws down every thing, and 
* maintains that there is nothing. Much the ſame 


opinions are held by the Pyrrhonians, the Megaricians, 


* Eretricians, and Academics, aubo have introduced a 
« new ſcience, wiz. that we know nothing. You muſt 
© throw afide all theſe tenets into the claſs of ſuperfluous 
* learning, The former ſay that knowledge will be of no 
* uſe to me; the latter take axvay all my hopes of attain- 
ing knowledze : it is better to have an uſeleſs knowledge 
* than none at all. The former do not give me any light 
* for the attaining of truth : the latter put out my eyes. 
© If I believe Protagoras, every thing in nature is doubt- 
* ful ; if Naufhanes, this alone is certain, that nothing 
is certain; if Parmenides, there is in nature but one 
Being; if Zeno, there is not even one Being. What are 
abe then? What are thoſe things which ſurround us, 
nouriſh and ſupport us? All nature is a ſhadow, or 
nothing, or an illuſion. I can hardly tell whether 1 
am more angry with thoſe who pretend that wwe know 
nothing, or thoſe who will not even allow that we know 
nothing.” I have cited thoſe words of Seneca ſome- 
what at large, in order to diſplay all the degrees of 
Scepticiſm, amongſt which there is none ſo extravagant 
as our Zeno's notion. If he really maintained ſuch a 
paradox as this, either he meant to divert himſelf, 
or he did not underſtand the word nothing in the 
ſame ſenſe as others do, or he was raving. But we do 


a «a a na «a & 3a 


not find the leaſt ſymptom of madneſs in the reſt of his 


opinions. Wherefore we ought rather to ſolve it by 
taking it fora witty conceit, or a particular notion of the 
word nothing. Let us paſs the ſame judgment on Gor. 


gias Leontinus's book, in which he maintained three 


(42) See Sextus 


Empiricus adv. 


Mathemat. /:6, 
vii, cap. ii. 


(43) Lipſius, 
Manuduct. ad 
Stoic. Philoſ. 
lib. ii, Dif. iv, 
ub fin, pag. m. 
25 Tom, iv, 
Oper, 


(44) Plut. in 
Vita Periclis, 


pag. 154. The 


words of the o- 


riginal may be 


aſſertions (42): firſt, that there is nothing; ſecondly, 


that if there is any Being, man cannot comprehend it; 


thirdly, that though man could comprehend it, he 
could not expreſs it. Let us ſee Juſtus Lipſius's re- 
flexion on that paſſage of Seneca: * Sententia eſt, 
Zeno Eleates moleſtia nos liberavit, & omni inqui- 
« ſitione : nam ait, Nihil eſſe. Sed hæc mira, & exi- 


« mie fatua aut ſapiens ſententia, nec mihi nunc 


capienda. An ad contemptum rerum retulit, Nihil 
hæc (non tamen Nihil) eſſe? velim, & ſic laudem, 
non ſolum tolerem. Si aliter, & de ipſa exiſtentia; 
elleboro hæc egent. Ceterum Zeno Eleates nuſquam 
tale, apud Laertium quidem, ubi Dogmata ejus di- 
verſa, ſed nec alibi commemini legiſſe. Viderit 
Seneca (43). - - - - - Zeno of Elea freed us from all 
trouble and all inquiry ; for he ſaid that there is nothing. 
But either this is a very) ſurpriſing and fooliſh ſaying, 
or it is a very wiſe one, and ſuch as I cannot compre- 
hend. Did he uſe it in contempt of things, and mean 
that the things of this life were (not nothing, but) 
naught ? I aſſent, and not only allow but commend it. 
IF otheraxiſe, and he ſpoke of the exiſtence of things, 
he was ſurely mad. For the reſt, Zeno of Elea ſays no 
ſuch thing in Diogenes Laertius, who has related ſeveral 
of his opinions, nor do 1 remember to have read this 
* any where elſe. Let Seneca anſwer for it.” What 
Plutarch relates of Zeno's character will doubtleſs be 
objected againſt me: Pericles, ſays he (44), was alſo 
a hearer and diſciple of Zeno Eleates, who taught Natural 
Philoſophy, like Parmenides. This Zeno oppoſed every 
thing, and had got a certain habit of objecting and re- 
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ſeen above, in ci- futing, by which he perplexed his adverſaries, and reduced 


tation (8). 


them to a nonplus: as Timon the Phliaſian teſtifies in 
theſe verſes. | | 


Zeno with awondrous art could every thing diſpute, 
And every thing could critic and confute, 
23 either fide the queſtion take, nor fail 

e 


efending or oppoſing to prevail. 


It will be objected againſt me, I ſay, that a Philoſo- 
pher of this humour, was capable of quibbling to ſuch 
a degree, as to maintain that every thing is nothing. I 
anſwer, that it is not probable that ſo ſubtile a diſputant 
would have run into ſuch extremities, out of which 
it | ſeems impoſlible for him to have extricated him- 
ſelf. 
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(c) See Plutarch's PI and con to perplex all thoſe with whom he diſputed (c), and confound them ſo, that 
they ſhould not know which way to turn themſelves, be guilty of ſuch a palpable 
inconſiſtency ? Did not he fee that it was eaſy to filence him, by aſking whether 
nothingneſs could reaſon? He argued ſtrenuouſly againſt the exiſtence of motion. Some 
of his objections on that head are preſerved in Ariſtotle's works [F], but it is probable 


wards a certain place, ſhould move, it would move 


that 


But however incredible this may appear, let us ſay 
that the conſequences of Pyrrhoniſm may have enga- 
ged people to aſſert a great many extravagant things, 
and let us moderate a little the aſſeverations we have 
read (45). Let us alſo fay, that perhaps our Zeno (4;) Se he 
maintained that there was nothing, only in arguing the pl 
on thoſe principles which he attacked. It may be that on the Pyreho 
from an argument ad hominem, they concluded that he , Citat, (41 
poſitively and abſolutely taught that poſition, though 
he advanced it only as a doctrine which reſulted from 
ſome hypotheſis, the falſity of which he had under- 
taken to prove. We know that he argued thus: if 
there is one Being, it is indiviſible, for unity cannot 
be divided ; now that which is indiviſible is nothing, 
for that cannor be accounted among Beings which is of 
ſuch a nature, that being added to another, it will 
not increaſe it, and being taken from another, doth 
not diminiſh it: and therefore there is no Being. 
This argument is mentioned by Ariſtotle, who ſays 
it is ridiculous (46). Let us omit the Greek, and ſet (46) Arge. 
down rather Fonſeca's paraphraſe, from which we Metaphyf. 3, 
learn that Zeno thus attacked a doctrine of Plato: , cap. iv. 
Poſterior ratio, quam affert (Ariſtoteles) pro opinione 
* naturalium contra Platonem, erat Zenonis Eleatæ, 
* Parmenidis diſcipuli, qui hunc in modum argumen- 
© tabatur. Ipſum unum ſeparatum fi datur, eſt omni- 
no indiviſibile, ergo nihil eſt ; unde ſequitur; non 
* tantum illud, non eſſe ſubſtantiam rerum, ſed neque 
* omnino quicquam, quod ad eas pertineat. Conſe- 

* quentiam vero ex eo firmam putabat Zeno, quia 

* nihil eſſe credebat, niſi quod aliquam magnitudinem 

© haberet : quam ob Cauſam, ſæpe utebatur hoc quaſi 

* Principio, 2uod nec additum facit majus, nec de- 

* traftum reddit minus, nibil eft. ' Quocirca dicebat 

* nihil eſſe, quod omni ex parte eflet ens, niſi Corpus, 

* quando quidem ſolum Corpus additum ſecundum 

* quamcumque dimenſionem facit majus. Siquidem 

* linea addita non facit majus, nifi ſecundum longitu- 

* dinem ; nec Superficies, niſi ſecundum longitudinem 

* & latitudinem. Unde ſequebatur Unitatem abſtract- 

am, qualem ponebat Plato, itemque Punctum, nihil 

* omnino eſſe, quia nequeant rem ullam majorem fa- _ 

* cere (47). - - - - - - The laſt argument which Ariſtotle (47) Fonſec in 
* alledges in favour of the opinion of the Naturaliſfts a- Ariftotelis Me- 
* gainſt Plato, was that of Zeno Eleates, the diſciple of phyſ. ibid. pag. 
o 
© 
c 
a 
* 
c 
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Parmenides: he argued thus: if there is one ſeparate #19 le. 
Being it is indivifible, therefore it is nothing, from 
whence it follows that it is not only not the ſubſtance 
of things but alſo nothing belonging to them. Zeno ima- 
gined this conſequence was juſt, becauſe he believed there 
was nothing but what had ſome magnitude. Accord- 
ingly he often uſed this as a principle. That which being 
added to another thing, does not increaſe it, or being 
taken from another thing, does not diminiſh it, is 
nothing. He therefore ſaid that there was nothing 
which in every reſpect was a Being, except body; fince 
body alone, if added to another, makes a greater, 
according to its dimenſion: for a line added to a line 
makes not a greater but in length; nor doth a ſurface 
added to a ſurface make a greater but in length and 
breadth. Hence it follows that an abſtract unity, ſuch 
as Plato ſuppoſed, and likewiſe that a point, are no- 
thing, becauſe they cannot make any thing greater. 

CF] Some of his objefions againſt the exiſtence of 
motion, are preſerved in Ariſtotle's works.) read Ari- 
ſtotle's Phyſics (48), where you will find four obje- (48) In the ninth 
ctions made by Zeno examined. chapter 

The firſt is (49). If an arrow, which tends to- . 

it 
and reſt at the ſame time. But that is a contradiction; D 
therefore it doth not move. The conſequence of the Ariftorle pro- 
major is proved thus. The arrow is every moment in poſes and avi 
a ſpace equal to it ſelf, It is then at reſt z for a thing it * m—_ 
is not in a ſpace when it leaves it: wherefore there is r, but after 
no moment in which it moves; and if it moved in ara; he plac 
ſome moments, it would be at once in motion and it in the thirs 
at reſt. To underſtand this objection the better, we rank. 
muſt take notice of 9 which cannot be 


denied: one is, that a body cannot be in two places 
2 at 


at once; the other, that two parts of time cannot 
exiſt together. Ihe firſt of theſe two principles is ſo 
evident, even without'making uſe of any attention, that 
I need not explain it: but as the other requires a little 
more reflexion, in order to be underſtood, and com- 
prehends the whole force of the objection, I will 
render it more obvious by an inſtance. I ſay then 
that what ſuits Monday and Tueſday with reſpect to 
fucceſſion, ſuits every portion of time whatſoever. 
Since then it is impoſſible for Monday and Tueſday to 
exiſt together, and that of neceſſity Monday muſt ceaſe 
to be before Tueſday begins to be, there is no part of 
time whatſoever, which can co-exiſt with another ; 
each muſt exiſt alone; each muſt begin to be, when 
the precedent ceaſeth to be ; and each muſt ceaſe to be 
before the following can begin to exiſt. From whence 
it follows, that time is not diviſible i» infinitum, and 
that the ſucceſſive duration of things is compoſed of 
moments, properly ſo called, each of which is ſimple 
and indiviſible, perfectly diſtinct from time paſt and 
future, and contains no more than the preſent time. 
Thoſe who deny this conſequence, muſt be given up 
to their ſtupidity, or their want of ſincerity, or the 
inſurmountable power of their prejudices. But if 
you once grant that the preſent time is indiviſible, you 
will be unavoidably obliged to admit Zeno's objection. 
You cannot. find an inftant when the arrow leaves its 
place ; for if you find one, it will be at the ſame time 
in that place, and yet not there. Ariſtotle contents 
himſelf with anſwering, that Zeno very falſly ſuppoſes 
the indiviſibility of moments. Tür J's #51 N 
* Yap dv neirar 6 e ex Tav vu b 
| &dtaipeTwoV, wamep ud" anno putytFos giv. 
Hoc wero eft falſum, cum tempus ex momentis individuis 
(co) Ariftoteles, un conflet, ut neque alia ulla magnitudo (50). 
phy ſc. lib. vi, Zeno's ſecond objection was this. If there be mo- 
Cap. ix. tion, what moves muſt paſs from one place to ano- 
ther; for all motion comprehends two extremities, 
terminum d quo, and terminum ad quem, the place from 
whence it departs, and that to which it comes. But 
theſe two extremities are ſeparated by ſpaces which 
contain an infinity of parts, ſince matter is diviſible 
in infinitum ; it is therefore impoſſible for the body 
that is moved to proceed from one extremity to the 
other. The intermediate ſpace is compoſed of an in- 
finity of parts, through which it ought to run ſucceſ- 
fively, one after the other, without ever being able 
to touch that which is before at the ſame time that it 
touches that which is behind: ſo that to run through 
one foot of matter, I mean, to reach from the begin- 
ning of the firſt inch to the end of the twelfth inch, 
an infinite time would be neceſſary ; for the ſpaces, 
which it is ſucceſſively obliged to run through, betwixt 
the two extremities, being infinite in number, it is 
plain that they cannot be run through in leſs than an 
Infinity of moments ; unleſs it were pretended that the 
body which moves is in ſeveral places at the ſame 
time, which is falſe and impoſſible. To this Ariſtotle 
makes a wretched anſwer : he faith that a foot of 
matter being no otherwiſe than virtually infinite or 
inhnite in power, may very well be run through in 
a finjte time. 
ſpicuity which the Conimbrian commentaries have given 
it. Huic rationi ſatisfactum ab ſe jam ante Ariſto- 
* teles ait, videlicet cum hoc libro docuit infinitum 
ſectione, quod non au, ſed poteſtate infinitum eſt, 
tempore finito decurri poſſe. Enimvero cum tempus 
continuum fit, parique modo infinitum, eodem in- 
finitatis jure, eiſdemque partium diviſionibus ſibi 
mutuò reſpondebunt tempus & magnitudo. Nec 
contra naturam talis infiniti eſt hoc modo pertranſiri 
(51). - - - Ariſtotle ſays that he has already anſwered this 
objection, having ſhewn in this book, that a body infinite 
in diviſion, that is, not actual, but wirtually fo, 
may be run over in a finite time. For as time hath a 
continuity of parts, which are infinite in the ſame man- 
ner as the parts of body are infinite, time and body will 
anſwer to one another by the ſame laws of infinity, and 
in the ſame diviſion of their parts, Nor is it againſt 
the nature of ſuch infinite that body ſhould be thus run 
over.” You have here two particulars : I. That each 
part of time is diviſible in infinitum ; which is invinci- 
bly refuted above. II. That a body is only virtually 
infinite. Which ſignifies that the infinity of a foot of 
matter, conſiſts in this, that it may be divided without 
VOL. V. No. CXXXVI. 
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that he alledged ſeveral others, which perhaps were the ſame with thoſe I ſhall mention 


exiſted one after another. 


I ſet down his anſwer with the per- 
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end into ſmaller parts, but not in its actually under- 
going that diviſion. To urge this, is to impoſe on the 
world ; for if matter is divitible in infinitum, it actually 
contains an infinite number of parts, and 1s not there- 
fore an infinite in power, but an infinite which really 
and aQually exiſts. The continuity of parts doth not 
hinder their actual diſtinction; conſequently their 
actual infinity doth not depend on the diviſion; but 
it ſubſiſts equally in a cloſe quantity, and in that which 
is called diſcrete. But if we ſhould grant this infinity 
in power, which by the actual divihon/ of its parts, 
would become an actual infinite, we/hould not loſe 
any ground, for motion hath the fame virtue as di- 
viſion. It touches one part of the ſpace without touch- 
ing the other, and touches them all one after ano- 
ther; is not this actually to diſtinguiſh them? Is not 
this to do the very ſame thing which a Geometrician 
performs on a table, when he draws lines which mark 
out all the half inches? He doth not break the table 
into half inches, but makes a diviſion which ex- 
preſſes the actual diſtinction of parts: and I do not 
believe that Ariſtotle would have denied, that if an 
infinity of lines was drawn on an inch of matter, it 
would introduce a diviſion which ſhould reduce that to 
an actual infinity, which, according to him, was only 
virtually ſo. But what would be done, with reſpect 
to the eyes, by drawing lines on an inch of matter, is 
certainly done with reſpect to the underſtanding by 
motion. This may be confirmed by what the Geome- 
tricians ſay concerning the production of lines and 
ſurfaces. Mathematici ut nobis inculcent veram 
© linez intelligentiam, imagin intur punctumm 
e loco in locum moveri: cum enim punctum ſit 


prorſus individuum relinquetur ex iſto motu ima- 


* ginario veſtigium quoddam longum expers latitu- 
« dinis.... . . . Mathematici ut nobis ſuperticiem ob 
* oculos ponant, monent ut intelligamus lineam ali- 
quam in tranſverſum moveri, veſtigium enim re- 
lictum &c (52). - - - The Mathematicians, in order ta (ca) Clavius in 
« give us a clear idea of a line, imagine a point... Euclid. lib, i, 
to move from one place to another, for as a point is vum. 2, & 5, 
« indiviſible, that imaginary motion would leave a certain 
long trace without any breadth... . e Mathe- 
* maticians in order to repreſent to us à ſurface, defire us to 
imagine any line moving acroſs from one place to. another, 
and the trace which that motion leaves, is a ſurface.” 
We conceive that a body which moves by ſucceſſively 
touching the parts of ſpace, doth determine them 
as effectually as the chalk in the hand. But beſides, 
when it may. be ſaid that the diviſion of an infinite 
is ended, is there not then an actual infinite? Do not 
Ariſtotle and his followers aſſert, that an hour con- 
tains an infinity of parts? Wherefore when it is paſt, 
it muſt be owned that an infinity of parts have actually 
Is this a virtual, and not 
an actual, infinity ? Let us then ſay that this diſtinction 
is null, and that Zeno's objection remains in full force. 
An hour, a year, or an age, &c. are each a finite 
time: A foot of matter is an infinite ſpace; and 
therefore there is no body in motion that can ever 
reach from the beginning of a foot to the end of it. 
We ſhall ſee in the following remark, whether this 
objection may be eluded, by ſuppoſing that the parts 
of a foot of matter are not infinite. Let us content 
our ſelves in this place with obſerving, that the ſub- 
terfuge of the inſinity of the parts of time is of no ſer- 
vice; for if there were in an hour an infinity of parts, 
it could never either begin or end. All its parts muſt 
exiſt ſeparately; any two of them never do, nor can 
exiſt together: they muſt then be comprized between 
a firſt and laſt unity, which is incompatible with an 
infinite number. . | 

The third obje&ion was the famous argument called 
Achilles (53). Zeno of Elea was the inventer of it, if (53) See, the 
we believe Diogenes Laertius, who tells us neverthe- article AcHIL- 
leſs that Phavorinus aſcribed it to Parmenides, and to LES, 7emark 
ſeveral others. OSG Kai TY 'ANXtAALR 7907 @- J 
Aovyor ννueñ/ S - , Ie eng Tlappuerid yr, 
kai dns ouyves. Hic & Achillea primus oratione 
argumentatus eft; quamwvis Phaworinus Parmenidem 
& alias complures profert (54). This objection hath (54) Diogen. 
the ſame foundation with the ſecond, but it is more Laert. Jb. iz, 
adapted to the declamatory ſtile. It tends to ſhew that . 19. 
the ſwifteſt body in motion purſuing the ſloweſt, can 
never reach it, TiysIL O aps T aur Th de- 
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below [G}, ſome of which are againſt the exiſtence of extenſion, and ſeem much ſtronger 


Yolopia. e dptoTeigns yup ovuCaivea ph dptt- 
veio at eds 79 es, diarpupivs Was Ts Me- 
Yyides. dank οεν,d i T dr dd T6 ra- 
xe rel eνν] ne i 76 d To BER vieesv. 
&s avdyxy vat TY ava tives hv auThv. Ob idem 
autem ewenit atque in diviſione in dimidia. Nam in 
utraque accidit, ut ad finem non perweniatur, quoqua 
modo magnitudine diviſa. Sed in hac additur ne. illud 
quidem, quod celerrimum eft, ( quod tragicꝰ prolatum eft ) 
| id quod tardiſſimum eft attingere perſequendo. Quamabrem 
(55) Ariftot, Jſolutio cadem fit neceſſe eft (55). Suppoſe a tortoiſe to 
ubi ſupra, be twenty paces before Achilles, and limit the ſwiftneſs 
of the hero in proportion to. that of the tortoiſe as one 
to twenty. Whilit he advances twenty paces, the tor- 
toiſe advances one: ſhe will then be before him. ſtill. 
Whilſt he proceeds to the twenty-firſt pace, ſhe will 
gain the twentieth part of the twenty-ſecond, and 
while he gains this twentieth part, ſhe will go through 
the twentieth part of the twenty-firſt part, and ſo on. 
Ariftotle refers us to what he ſays in anſwer to the ſe- 
cond objection: and we may refer him to our reply. 
See alſo what ſhall be ſaid in the following remark, 
concerning the difficulty of explaining wherein confiſts 
the ſwiſtneſs of motion. | 
I proceed to the fourth objectien, which ſhews the 
contradictions of motion. Suppoſe a table of four 
ells, and take alſo two bodies of the ſame meaſure, 
one of wood, and the other of ſtone (56). Let the 
(56) Another table be immovably fixed, and bear the piece of wood 
as proper, wood according to the 7 of two ells weſtward, and 
and ſtone being ſuppoſe the piece of ſtone placed to the eaſt, and only 
here uſed only to touch the edge of the table. Suppoſe it to move 
for an inſtance. on the table weſtward, and that in half an hour it 
the length of two ells; it will become conti- 
guous to the piece of wood. Suppoſe that they touch 
one another only by their edges, and in ſuch a manner, 
that the motion of the one towards the weſt doth not 
hinder the motion of the other to the eaſt. At the mo- 
ment of their contiguity, let the piece of wood begin 
to tend towards the eaſt, whilſt the other continues 
to tend towards the weſt; let them move with equal 
velocity. In half an hour the piece of ſtone will finiſh 
it's courſe over all the table; and. ſo it will move 
through a ſpace of four ells, the whole length of the 
table, in an hour. But the piece of wood will run 
through the ſame ſpace of four ells in half an hour, by 
reaſon that it touched the whole extent of the piece of 
ſtone by the edges : therefore it 1s true that two bodies 
moving with. an equal ſwiftneſs go through the ſame 
ſpace, one in half an hour, and the other in an hour : 
and therefore an hour and half an hour are equal times; 
which is contraditorv. Ariſtotle ſaith, that this is a 
ſophiſm, ſince one of thoſe moving bodies is conſidered 
in reference to a ſpace which continues at reſt, mean- 
ing the table, and the other with reſpect to a ſpace in 
motion, meaning the piece of ſtone. I own he is in 
the right to obſerve that difference, but this doth not 
remove the difficulty ; for a thing, which ſeems incom- 
prehenſible, remains ſtill to be explained, that is, that 
a piece of wood ſhould at the ſame time move four ells 
on it's ſouth-ſide, and but two on it's inferior ſurface. 
But I ſhall illuſtrate this with a clearer inſtance. Sup- 
poſe two books in folio of equal length, as two feet 
each. Place them on a table one before the other ; 
move them at the ſame time one above the other, one 


towards the eaſt, and the other towards the weſt, till- 


the eaſtern edge of the one, and the weſtern edge of 

the other touch one another : and you will find that 

the edges by which they did touch one another, are 

now four feet diſtant from each other; and yet each of 

(<7) The fame the books hath moved but the ſpace of two feet. You 
difficulties may may ſtrengthen the objection by. ſuppoſing whatſo- 


be raiſed from ever body you pleaſe in motion, in the midſt of ſeveral 


the ſmall wheels others, which are moving ſeveral ways, and in various 


fa —_ „ degrees of ſwiftneſs; you will find that the ſame body 
much ground as will in the ſame time run through ſeveral ſorts of ſpace, 
the great ones, double, triple, c. to one another: conſider well of 
in the ſame num- jt, and you will find that this is only explicable by 
ber of rotations Arithmetical calculations, which are only the idea of 
ter. The fm. Our mind; but that thing doth not ſeem practicable in 
thing may be the bodies themſelves (57). For we ought to remem- 
ſaid of a very ber theſe three eſſential properties of motion. 1. It is 
ſmall wheel and impoſſible for a body in motion to touch the ſame part 


a very large one : 
Ca hs den, of a ſpace twice ſucceſſively. 2. It never can touch 


the fame axis, two of them at once. 3. It never can touch the third 
OE 5 0 3 


than 


before the ſecond, nor the fourth before the third, c. 
He who can Phyſically reconcile theſe three particulars 
with the diſtance of four feet betwixt two bodies, 
which have run through no more than the ſpace of two 
feet (58), muſt be no ignorant perſon, Obſerve, that (58) Po 
theſe three properties are as neceſlarily requiſite to a fiance ths 
body which goes over ſpaces, whoſe motion is contrary folio books ag 
to it's own, as to one which paſſes through ſpaces mentioned. 
where it meets with no reſiſtance. 

[G] The ſame I ſhall mention below.) I am apt to think 
that thoſe who would revive Zeno's opinion, ought to 
argue thus. | e 

I. There is no extenſion, therefore there is no mo- g,,,. 
tion. The conſequence is good, for what hath no ex- againf the ts 
tenſion fills no ſpace, and what fills no ſpace cannot ſtence of exten; 
poſſibly, paſs from one place to another, and conſe. $2 6 
quently move. This is inconteſtable : the difficulty is . (a1) * 
then to prove that there is no extenſion. Zeno might N | 
have argued thus: Extenſion cannot be compoſed an. 241, 
either of Mathematical points, or of atoms, or of ST MAT 
parts diviſtble in infinitum ; therefore it's exiſtence is 
impoſſible. The conſequence ſeems certain, by reaſon 
it is impoſhble to conceive more than theſe three 
modes of compoſition in extenſion ; wherefore the an- 
tecedent alone remains to be proved. A few words 
ſhall ſuffice as to Mathematical points; for a man of 
the meaneſt capacity may apprehend with the utmoit 
evidence, if he 1s but a little attentive, that ſeveral no- 
thingneſſes of extenſion joined together will never make 
an extenſion (59). Conſult the firſt body of ſcholaſti- (50) 8 
cal Philoſophy that comes to hand, and you will there 8 
find the moſt convincing reaſons, ſupported by many Part. :», cb. 4 
Geometrical demonſtrations, againſt the exiſtence of £2: m. 392, 
theſe points (60). Wherefore to ſay no more on that 75 fr 
head, let us take it to be impoſlible, or at leaſt incon- ie Hes . 
ceivable, that matter ſhould be compoſed of them. Nor wards the ena, 
is it leſs impoſſible or inconceivable that it ſhould be 
compoſed of the Epicurean atoms, that is, of ex- (60) See amore 
tended and indiviſible corpuſcles ; for every extenſion, others, a book of 
how ſmall ſoever, hath a right and left fide, an up- Libertus Fro. 
per and lower ſide : therefore it is a conjunction of Nondus, Profe 
diſtin& bodies ; and I may deny of the right fide what ©, Lewa. 


/ 


(62) 18. 1 
, x11, run 
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I affirm of the left, for theſe two ſides are not in the —_— . b va 14 
ſame place: a body cannot be in two places at once; comp;/irione' on. Wo expreſs th 
and con ſequently every extenſion which fills ſeveral #9 It is a 1 
parts of ſpace contains ſeveral bodies. I know beſides, _ y_— = workin 
and the Atomiſts do not deny it, that becauſe two np wi du bos of L 
atoms are two beings, they are ſeparable from one ſames Chevreil we may 
another: whence I conclude, with the utmoſt cer- (in Latin Capre. I OY 
tainty, that ſince the right ſide of an atom is not the — 4 8 1 _ 
ſame being with the left fide, it is ſeparable from the OI . bexer to 
left; and therefore the indiviſibility of an atom is the year 1640, won 0 
meerly chimerical. Whence it follows that if there be to two queſtions I Un. 


an extenſion, it's parts are divifible in infinitum. But many 

. 2 22 . . ea, ue 
on the other fide, if they cannot be diviſible 7» inf- e ee en 
nitum, we ought to conclude the exiſtence of nagnitudints it 


extenſion impoſſible, or at leaſt incomprehen- punde, &c. 


The diviſibility in inſinitum is an opinion em- 
braced by Ariſtotle, and almoſt all the profeſſors of 
Philoſophy, in all univerſities for ſeveral ages. 
Not that they underſtand it, or can anſwer the 
objections it is liable to; but becauſe having clearly 
apprehended the impoſſibility of either Mathema- 
tical or Phyſical points, they found no other courſe 
but this to take. Beſides, this opinion affords great 
conveniencies: for when their diſtinctions are ex- 
hauſted, without being able to render this doctrine com- 
prehenſible, they ſhelter themſelves in the nature of 
the ſubject, and alledge, that our underſtandings being 
limited, none ought to be ſurprized that they cannot 
reſolve what relates to infinity, and that it is eſſential 
to ſuch a continuity to be liable to ſuch difficulties as 
are inſurmountable by human reaſon. Obſerve that 
thoſe who eſpouſe the hypotheſis of atoms, do not do 
it, becauſe they comprehend that an extended body 
may be ſimple, but becauſe they believe the two other 
hypotheſes to be impoſſible. We may ſay the ſame 
thing of thoſe who admit of Mathematical points. In 
general, all thoſe who argue on extenſion, are deter- 
mined in their choice of an hypotheſis no otherwiſe 
than by the following principle: I there are but three 
ways of explaining a ſubje&, the truth of the third nece//a- 
rtly reſults from the falſity of the other tabu. Whence, 
they do not believe themſelves miſtaken in the choice 
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(63) For brevity 
fake, I do not 
exprels the re- 
jection or the 
aamiſſion: for 
according to the 
laws of Logic, 
one may proceed 
here from the 
rejection of the 
two parts what- 
loever to the 2d- 
million of the 
third, 
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than all the reaſons which the Carteſians can alledge. I mean ſome Carteſi 


ol the third, when they are clearly convinced that the 


two others are impoſſible; and accordingly the impe- 
netrable difficulties of the third do not ſtop them in 
the leaſt : they comfort themſelves with this conſide- 
ration that they may be retorted, or with a perſuaſion 
that after all this hypotheſis is true, becauſe the other 
two are not io. The ſubtle Arriaga having propoſed 
an unanſwerable objection, declares that he will not 
therefore change his opinion; for, ſaith he, other 
ſets cannot reſolve it better. Video hæc adhuc ur- 
geri argumento ſupra facto, quod a nemine vidi 
ſolutum, fed nec illud ſolvere præſumo: cam autem 
commune fit omnibus ſententiis de continui compo» 
« fitione, non eſt car propter illud aliquis a propria 
© ſententia diſcedat (61). . . . Quod autem alia in 
« ſententia Ariſtotelis difficilia valde tint, & quæ a no- 
* bis folvi non poſſint, non cogit nos hanc ſententiam 
« deſerere : materi enim difficultas eſt talis, ut ubique 
© aliqua nobis inexplicabilia occurrant. Malo autem 
apertè fateri me ignorare ſolutionem aliquorum argu- 
mentorum, quam eam dare quz forte a nemine in- 


„ telligatur (62). - - I. ſee theſe objectious are ftill urged 


© in the foregoing argument: I have met with no perſon 
auh could ſolve them; neither dd I preſume to do it. 
* But as all opinions concerning the compoſition of conti- 


* nuity are liable to unanſwerable objections, a man has 


* no reaſon, upon that account, to depart from his own 
opinion. Tho there are other great difficulties in 


© this opinion of Ariſtotle, and ſuch as abe cannot ſolve, 


« yet that doth not oblige us to renounce it : fer ſo many 
* difficulties occur on that ſubject, that ſome things are 
inexplicable to us every where. But I would rather 
own that I know not how to ſolve an objection, than 
to give ſuch a ſolution of it, as, perhaps, no body could 
undes land. | 1 

A Zenoniſt might tell thoſe who chuſe one of theſe 


a _ * N 


three hypotheſes; you do not argue right, you 


make uſe of this disjunctive ſyllogiſm. | 
Matter is compoſed either of Mathematical points, 
or Phyſical points, or of parts diviſible in infinitum. 
But it is not compoſed of . . . nor of (633 
Therefore it is compoſed of . . . . The fault of your 
argumentation lies not in the form, but in the matter: 
you ought to lay aſide your disjunctive fyllogiſm, and 
make uſe of this hypothetical one. | 
If extenſion exiſted, it would be compoſed either 
of Mathematical points, or of Phyſical points, or of 
parts diviſible in infinitum. | 
But it is not compoſed either of Mathematical 


points, or of Phyſica! points, or of parts diviſible in 


infinitum. 
Therefore it doth not exiſt. 8 


There is no fault in the form of this ſyllogiſm ; the 


ſophiſm à non ſufficienti enumeratione partium is not in 
the major; the conſequence is therefore neceſſary, pro- 
vided the minor be true. To be clearly fatisfied of the 
truth of the minor, we need only conſider the argu- 
ments which thoſe three ſects alledge one againſt an- 


other, and compare them with their reſpective anſwers. 


When each of thoſe three ſects makes the attack, it 
overthrows, ſubdues, and triumphs ; but when it is on 


the defenſive, it is utterly overthrown and confounded 


in it's turn. To be convinced of their weakneſs, it is 


enough to remember that the ſtrongeſt of them, that 
which beſt diſputes the ground, is the hypotheſis of 
the diviſibility i» infinitum. The ſchool-men have 
armed it cap-a-pee with all the diſtinctions which their 
great leiſure would allow them to invent : But all this 
only ſerves to afford their ſcholars matter for talk upon 
a public diſputation, that their relations may not ſuf- 
fer the diſgrace of ſeeing them mute. A father or a 
brother go away better ſatisſied, when the ſcholar di- 
{tinguiſhes betwixt a categorematical infinite, and a 
Hncategorematical one, betwixt the parts communi- 
cantes, & non communicantes, proportional and aliquot, 
than if he had anſwered nothing. It was therefore 
neceſſary for the Profeſſors to invent ſome jargon ; but 
all the pains which they have taken, will never be 
able to obſcure this notion. which is as clear and evi- 
dent as the ſun : An infiuite number of parts of extenſion, 
each of which is extended, and diſtinct from all others, as 
well qvith reſpect to it's entity, as with reſpect to the 


face it fills, cannot be contained in a ſpace one hundred 


publickly 


thouſand millions of times leſs than the hundred thouſandth 
part of a barlty corn. | 
Here is another difficulty. An extended ſubſtance, 


if it did exit, muſt neceſſarily admit of an immediate Ty in infnitum 
conta& of it's parts. According to the hypotheſis of a would hinder all 


vacuum, ſeveral bodies would be ſeparated from all 
others, but ſeveral others muſt immediately touch. Ari- 
ſtotle, who denied this hypotheſis, is obliged to own that 
there is no part of extenſion which doth not imme- 
diately touch ſome other parts in all it's exterior points. 
This is incompatible with the divifibility in infinitum 3 
for if there be no body but what contains an infinity of 
parts, it is evident that each particular part of exten- 
fon is ſeparated from all others by an infinity of parts, 
and that the immediate contact of two parts is impoſ- 
irble. But when a thing cannot have whatever is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to it's exiſtence, it is certain that it's 
exiſtence is impoſſible: wherefore the exiſtence of ex- 
tenſion neceſſarily requiring the immediate contact of 
it's parts, and that Nelles contact being impoſſible 
in an extenſion diviſible in infinitum, it is evident that 
the exiſtence of ſuch an extenſion is impoſſible, and 
that this extenſion barely exiſts in the mind. What 


the Mathematicians acknowledge with reſpect to lines 


and fuperficies, with which they demonſtrate ſo many 
excellent things, muſt be owned to be true with reſpect 
to bodies. They honeſtly own (64) that length and 
breadth without depth, are things which cannot exift 
any where but in our imagination. Let us ſay the 


ſame thing of the three dimenſions. They cannot ſub- remark [OD], in 
ſiſt any where but in our minds; they cannot exiſt the following ar- 


any other way than ideally. Our mind is a kind of 
ground, where a hundred thouſand objects of different 
colours, figures, and ſituation unite: for from an eminence 
we may fee at once a vaſt plain covered with houſes, 
trees, and flocks, &c. Whilſt it is ſo far from truth, 


ians, who 
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manner of con- 
tiguity. 


(64) Compare 
with this what 
is ſaid towards 
the end of the 


ticle 5 


that all theſe things can poſſibly be ranged in this plain, 


that there are not two which can find room there; each 
would require an infinite ſpace, ſince it contains an in- 
finity of extended bodies. 
intervals left round each one, by reaſon that there is 
an infinity of bodies betwixt each part, and every other 
part (65). 


thing; for if the moſt religious Divines venture to ſay, 


There ſhould be infinite 


Let it not be ſaid that Go Þ can do every (65) This ought 
to be underſtood. 


with the clauſe 


that in a right line of twelve inches, he cannot render ditributiv? 
the firſt and third inches immediately contiguous, I ſumpta. 


may very well ſay that he cannot make two parts of 


extenſion immediately touch one another, when an in- 


finity of other parts ſeparate them from one another. 
Let us therefore ſay that the contact of the parts of 
matter is only ideal; and that the extremities of ſeve- 
ral bodies no where unite but in our mind. | 

I ſhall now make a quite contrary objection. The 
penetration of dimenſions is impoſſible, and yet it 
would be inevitable, if extenſion ſhould exiſt ; there- 
fore the exiſtence of extenſion is impoſſible. Put a 
cannon bullet upon a table, a bullet, I fay, covered 
over with ſome liquid colour, make it roll upon the 
table, and it will trace out a line by its motion : you 
will then have two ſtrong proofs of the immediate 
contact of the bullet and table. The weight of the 


Drivis1Biti- 


TY in infimtum 


would occaſion 
the penetration 
of dime nſions. 


bullet will ſnew you that it immediately touches the 


table; for if it did not touch it in this manner, it would 


remain ſuſpended in the air, and your eyes will, be⸗ 


ſides, convince you of this contact by the track which 
the bullet hath left. Now I maintain that this con- 
tact is a penetration of dimenſions properly ſo called. 


That part of the bullet which touches the table is a 
determinate body, and really diſtin from the other 


parts of the bullet which do not touch the table. I 


affirm the ſame thing of that part of the table touch- 
ed by the bullet. Theſe two parts touched are each 
of them infinitely diviſible in length, breadth, and 
profundity ; they muſt therefore mutually touch one 
another according to their profundity, and conſequent- 
ly they penetrate one another. This is every day ob- 
jected to the Peripatetics in their public diſputes : they 
defend themſelves by a jargon of diſtinctions, proper 
for no other uſe than preventing the diſpleaſure of a 
ſcholar's relations, if they ſhould ſee him filenced ; 
and as for the farther uſe of theſe diſtinctions they 
have never ſerved to any other purpoſe than to make 
it appear that the objection is unanſwerable. Here 
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Tux means of 
ſuſpenſion made 
uſe of againſt the 
exiſtence of ex- 
tenſion. 


(66) Nicolle, 
Art de penier, 


Part. iv, cb. i, 
Pag. m. 387, 


388. 


Rohault, Traite 


See alſo 


de Phyſique, 
Part, 15 chap. 


XXx7/i/, num. G, 


Pay. m. 293, 


20e he mentions 
the various ap- 
peurances of the 
ame colours ; he 
Enexo it by expe- 


rience. 


% 


(67) Malle- 
branche, Recher- 
che de la Veri- 
te, livr. i, ch. 


vi, & ſeq. 


(638) L:mi, 


Concoiiſance de 
ſoi-raeme, Tom, 


71, pag. 112, 


GEOMETRI- 
c4A1r demonſt ra- 
tions alledged a- 
gainſt che exi- 
ſtence of exten- 


Hon, 


& ſeq. 


is therefore a very ſingular thing : if extenſion exi- 
ſted, it would not be poſſible for its parts to touch 
one another, and it would be impoſſible that they 
ſhould not penetrate one another. Are not theſe 
moſt evident contradictions in the exiſtence of ex- 
tenſion ? | 

Add to this, that all the avays of ſuſpenſion which 
deſtroy the reality of corporeal qualities, overthrows 
the reality of extenſion. Since the ſame bodies are 
ſweet to ſome men, and bitter to others, it may rea- 
ſonably be inferred that they are neither ſweet nor bit- 
ter in their own nature, and abſolutely ſpeaking. The 
modern Philoſophers, though they are no Sceptics, 
have ſo well apprehended the foundation of the epoch 
with relation to ſounds, odours, heat, and cold, hard- 
neſs, and ſoftneſs, ponderoſity, and lightneſs, favours, 
and colours, &c. that they teach that all theſe quali- 
ties are perceptions of our mind, and do not exiſt in 
the objects of our ſenſes. Why ſhould we not ſay 
the ſame thing of extenſion? If a being, void of co- 
lour, yet appears to us under a colour determined as 
to its ſpecies, figure, and fituation, why cannot a be- 
ing, without any extenſion, be viſible to us, under an 
appearance of determinate extenſion, ſhaped, and ſi- 
tuate in a certain manner ? Obſerve alſo, that the ſame 
body appears to us little or great, round or ſquare, ac- 


. cording to the place from whence we view it: and 
certainly, a body which ſeems to us very little, ap- 


pears very great to a fly. It is not therefore by their 
proper, real, or abſolute extenſion that objects preſent 
themſelves to our mind: whence we may conclude, 
that in themſelves they are not extended. Would you 
at this day argue thus: Since certain bodies appear faveet 
to one man, fowre to another, and bitter to another, &c. 
1 muſt affirm, that in general they are ſavoury, though I 
do not know the ſavour proper to them, abſolutely, and in 
themſelves? All the modern Philoſophers would ex- 


plode you. Why then would you venture to ſay, 
fence certain bodies appear great to this animal, middle 
fized to that, and very little to a third, I muſt affirm, 
that in general they are extended, though I do not know 


their abſolute extenſion ? Let us ſee what a celebrated 


Dogmatiſt acknowledges (66) : It is clearly diſcernible 


by the ſenſes, that ſuch a body is larger than ano- 
ther; but we cannot certainly know what is the 
true and natural ſize of each body; to comprehend 


which we need only conſider, that if all mankind 


6 
* had never ſeen external objects any otherwiſe than 
through magaifying glaſſes, it is certain that they 
© would not have formed any other idea of bodies, 
* and all the meaſures of body, than according to the 
« ſize in which they had appeared to them through 
* thoſe glaſſes, But our eyes themſelves are optic 
« glaſſes, and we do not know exactly whether they 
* diminiſh or increaſe the objects which we ſee, and 
* whether thoſe artificial glaſſes, which, as we be- 
© lieve, diminiſh or increaſe them, do not on the con- 
* trary reſtore them to their true magnitude; where- 
© fore we do not certainly know the abſolute and na- 
* tural magnitude of each body. Neither do we know 
whether they appear of the ſame ſize in our eyes 
© as in thoſe of other men: for though two perſons 
* meaſure them, and agree that a certain body, for 
* inſtance, is but five feet; yet what the one con- 
* ceives to be a foot, differs perhaps from what the 
© other takes to be ſo; for the one conceives what his 
eyes report to him, as doth the other alſo ; but per- 
* haps the eyes of the one do not report the ſame 
thing which the eyes of the other repreſent, becauſe 
the optic glaſſes are differently made.“ Father 
Mallebranche (67), and Father Lami (68), a Bene- 
dictine Monk, will give you an excellent account of 
all theſe particulars, which is capable of carrying my 
objection to a very great degree of ſtrength. 
My laſt difficulty ſhall be grounded on the geome- 
trical demonſtrations ſo ſubtilly diſplayed, to prove 
that matter is diviſible zz 7nfinitum. I maintain they 
ſerve for no other uſe than to make it appear, that 
extenſion doth not exiſt any where but in our minds. 
In the firſt place J obſerve, that ſome of theſe de- 
monſtrations are employed againſt thoſe who affirm 
that matter is compoſed of Mathematical points. It 
is objected to them, that the ſides of a ſquare would 
be equal to the diagonal, and that amongſt concentri- 
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publickly aſſert, even in countries where the Inquiſition prevails, that it is impoſſible to 


know 


cal circles, the leaſt would be equal to the largeſt, 
This conſequence 1s proved by making it appear that 


the right lines which may be drawn from one of the 


ſides of a ſquare to another will fill the diagonal, and 
that all the right lines which may be drawn from the 
circumference of the largeſt circle, will find room in 
the ſmalleſt circumference. "Theſe objections are not 
ſtronger againſt bodies being compoſed of points, 
than againſt their being diviſible iz infnitum; for if 
the parts of a certain extenſion are not more numerous 
1a the diagonal line, than in the fides, nor in the cir- 
cumference of the largeſt circle, than in that of the 
{malleſt concentrical circle, it is clear that the fides 


of the ſquare equal the diagonal, and that the ſmalleſt 


concentrical circle equals the greateſt. But all the 
right lines which can be drawn from one ſide of a 
{quare to another, and from the circumference of the 
largeſt circle to the center, are equal to each other : 
they ought then to be conſidered as aliguot parts; that 
is, as parts of a certain magnitude, and of the ſame 


denomination. Now it is certain that two extenſions, 


whereof the aliquot parts and of the ſame denomina- 
tion, as inch, foot, pace, are in equal number, do not 
exceed one another: it is therefore certain that the ſides 
of the ſquare would be as large as the diagonal line, if 
the diagonal line cannot be interſected by more right 
lines than the ſides. The ſame thing may be ſaid of 
two concentrical circles. In the ſecond place J affirm, 
that it being very true that if circles did exiſt, as 


many right lines might be drawn from the circumfe- 


rence to the center, as there are parts in the circum- 
ference, it follows that the exiſtence of a circle is im- 
poſſible. I am perſuaded it will be allowed me that 
every being which cannot exiſt, without containing 
properties which cannot exiſt, is impoſſible: but a 


round extenſion cannot exiſt, without having a center, 


in which there meet as many right lines as there are 
parts in the circumference; and it is certain that ſuch 
a center cannot exiſt: it muſt then be owned that the 
exiſtence of this round extenſion is impoſſible. But 
that ſuch a center cannot exiſt, I ſhall clearly prove. 
Let us ſuppoſe a round extenſion, whoſe circumfe- 
rence is four feet; it then contains forty-eight inches, 
each of which contains twelves lines; the circumfe- 


'rence will then contain five hundred and ſeventy-lix 


lines; which is the number of the right lines that 
may be drawn from the circumference to the center. 


Let us trace a circle very near the center; it may be 


ſo ſmall that it will not contain above fifty lines ; it 
cannot then give paſſage to five hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix right lines; therefore it will be impoſſible for theſe 
five hundred and ſeventy- ſix right lines begun to be 
drawn from the circumference of this round extenſion 


to reach the center: and yet if this extenſion exifls, 


theſe five hundred and ſeventy-ſix lines muſt of neceſſi- 
ty reach the center. What remains then to be ſaid, 
but only that this extenſion cannot exiſt, and that ac- 
cordingly all the properties of circles and ſquares, c. 
are founded on lines without breadth, which cannot 
exiſt otherwiſe than zdzally? Obſerve, that our reaſon 


and our eyes are equally deceived in this caſe. Our 


reaſon clearly conceives; I. That the concentrical cir- 
cle neareſt the center 1s leſs than the circle which en- 
compaſſes it: II. That the diagonal of a ſquare is 
larger than the ſide. Our eyes ſee this without com- 
paſſes, and more clearly with compaſſes; and yet the 
Mathematicians teach us, that as many right lines 
may be drawn from the circumference to the center 
as there are points in the circumference, and that 
from one ſide of a ſquare to the other as many right 
lines may be drawn as there are points in the fide. 
And beſides, our eyes ſhew us that there is not in the 
circumference of the ſmall concentrical circle any one 
point, which is not a part of a right line, drawn 


from the circumference of the great circle, and that 


the diagonal of the ſquare contains no one point that 
is not a part of a right line drawn from one of 
the ſides of the ſquare to another. Whence then 
on it proceed that this diagonal is greater than the 
ides ? 

This is what relates to the firſt proof, which I ſup- 
poſe Zeno might have made uſe of to refute the ex1- 
ſtence of motion. It is founded on the impoſſibility of 
the exiſtence of extenſion. We ſhall fee, below (69), 

another 
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mark [II. 


o) The 
very fine 
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Thinking 
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392. See 
Rohault's 
fics, Part 
chap. ix. 


(71) Taube 
for a dato 
conceſſo. 
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another reaſon for the ſame impoſſibility. I am willing 
to believe that what he might have ſaid in the laſt 
place, by making uſe of Geometrical demonſtrations, 
is eaſy to be refuted by the ſame means; but I am 
ſtrongly convinced that the arguments taken from the 
(70) There are Mathematics {70) to prove the diviſibility ia infinitum, 
in the Art of they prove an infinity of aliquot parts. 
Thinking, Part. II. Zeno's ſecond objection might have been this. 
jv, cb. 5 7 15 Granting that there is an extenſion which is not 
E. Phy- merely ideal, but really exiſts (71), yet I ſay that it 
fics, Part, i, is immovable, motion is not eſſential to it, nor con- 
chap. ix. tained in the idea of it, and ſeveral bodies are ſome- 
Tale this times in a ſtate of reſt. Motion is therefore an acci- 
£7 dato non dent. But is it diſtin from matter? If it be diſtinct, 


and when it ceaſes to be, it will be reduced to no- 
thing. But do not you know that nothing is made 
out of nothing, and that nothing returns to nothing 
(52) Zeno might (72): Beſides, muſt not motion neceſſarily be diffuſed 
þave ſaid it bold- on, and through, the body that is moved? The for- 
ly, for all the mer will therefore be as much extended as the latter, 
omg 24 and of the ſame figure; there will therefore be two 
1 „ equal extenſions in the ſame ſpace, and conſequently 
Lucretius, a penetration of dimenſions. But when three or four 
Res... . non cauſes move one body, muſt not each of them pro- 
pole en duce its motion? Muſt not theſe three or four mo- 
De nihilo, neque 
nil revocari. . » and amongſt themſelves ? How then can each produce 
Lucret. lib. i, its effect? A veſſel moved by the winds, tide, and 
we 269, rowers, deſcribes a line which partakes more or leſs of 
theſe three actions, according as one of them is 
ſtronger than the others. Will you venture to af- 
firm that inſenſible entities penetrated amongſt them- 
ſelves, and with the whole veſſel, will have ſuch a re- 
gard for one another as not to thwart themſelves ? If 
you ſay that motion is a mode which is not diſtinct 
from matter, you muſt then allow that whatever pro- 
duces it, creates matter; for without producing of 
matter, it is impoſſible to produce a being which is 
the ſame thing with matter. But would it not be ab- 
ſurd to aſſert, that the wind which moves the veſlel, 
| produces a veſſel? It doth not appear that theſe ob- 
jections can be any otherwiſe anſwered than by ſuppo- 
ſing with the Carteſians, that Gop is the ſole and im- 
mediate cauſe of motion, | | 
III. Here is another objection. It is impoſſible to 
affirm what motion is; for if you ſay that it is to 
(73) Migratio de Pals from one place to another (73) ; you explain one 
loco in locum, obſcurity by a greater, obſcurum per obſcurius. I im- 
| mediately aſk what you mean by the word place? Do 
(74) See the re- you mean a {pace diſtin from bodies? If fo, you 
ark [1] will involve your ſelf in a labyrinth from which you 
6 Motion: will never be able to get out (74). Do you mean by 
fays he, Phy, it the ſituation of a body, among ſome others which 
Part, i, cb. x, ſurround it? But in this caſe you will define motion 
23 5 Pug in ſuch a manner, that it will a thouſand and a thou- 
bs eee ſand times ſuit with bodies that are at reſt. It is 
Menon: of in certain that hitherto the true definition of motion hath 
the external parts not been found. That of Ariſtotle is abſurd, and 
fn body to the that of Des Cartes 1s wretched. Mr Rohault, after 
8 much pains in endeavouring to find one which might 
are immediately rectiſy that of Des Cartes, produces a deſcription 
nat it, which may agree with bodies, of which we conceive 
| very diſtinctly, that they do not move at all (75); 
ON) Toe „ waerefore Mr Regis thought himſelf obliged to reject 
br, 2 it (70). But that which he hath given is not capable 
pag. 42, of Tim, of diſtinguiſhing motion from relt (77). Gov, the 
i, at Ig, only mover, according to the Carteſians, muſt do with 
1691 in 12m, reſpect to a houſe, the ſame thing as with reſpe& to 
be the air, which flies from it in a high wind: he mult 
im te the air every moment with new local relations, 
Fd ee with reſpe& to that houſe : and he muſt alſo every 
v.-:flive ative moment create that houſe with new local relations 
plcation of all with reſpect to that air. And certainly according to 
4 beh. the principles of theſe gentlemen, no body is at 
ſeveral parte op reſt, if an inch of matter is in motion. All then that 
the bodies, which te, can ſay centers in explaining apparent motion, 
3 that is, explaining thoſe circumſtances which make us 
it. Tum one body moyes, and another doth not. 


very fine ones prove too much : for either they prove nothing, or 


conceſſo. of what muſt it be produced? Doubtleſs of nothing; 


;rem genitas ad tions he penetrated together, both with the body, 


rejected above (83) as viſibly falſe and contradictory 


N O. 


know that there are bodies, any otherwiſe than by faith: our ſenſes deceive us, ſay they, 
with reſpect to the qualities of matter, wherefore we ought to diſtruſt their evidence 
concerning the three dimenſions. It is not neceſſary, add they, that any bodies ſhould 
exiſt ; for God can without that communicate to our mind whatever it teels, and whatever 


IT 


But all this is uſeleſs labour ; every one is capable of 
judging of appearances. The queſtion is to explain 
the very nature of things which exiſt independently of 
our minds; and fince in that reſpe& motion is inex- 
plicable, one had as good ſay that it doth not exiſt 
but in our minds. | 
IV. I ſhall now offer an objection very much ſtronger 
than the foregoing. If motion can never begin, it 
doth not exiſt ; but it is impoſſible for it ever to be- 
gin; therefore, &c. I prove the minor thus. It is 
impoſlible for a body to be in two places at once: but 
it could never begin to move without being in an in- 
finity of places at once; for though it advance ever 
ſo ſlowly, it would touch a part diviſible iz infinitum, 
and which conſequently correſponds with infinite parts 
of ſpace ; therefore, &c. Beſides, it is certain that 
an infinite number of parts doth not contain any which 
is firſt; and yet a body in motion can never touch the 
ſecond before the firſt : for motion is a being eſſentially 
ſucceſſive, of which two parts cannot exiſt together: 
wherefore motion can never begin, if matter is divi- 
ſible in infinitum, as doubtleſs it is if it exiſts. The 
ſame reaſon demonſtrates that a body in motion, roll- 
ing on a ſloping table, could never fall of the ſaid 
table; for before it falls, it muſt of neceſſity touch 
the laſt part of the table. And how will it touch 
that, ſince all thoſe parts which you will pretend to 
be the laſt, contain an infinity of parts, and an infi- 
nite number hath no part which can be laſt ? This cb- 
jection obliged ſome ſcholaſtic Philoſophers to ſuppoſe, 
that nature hath intermixed Mathematical points with 
the parts diviſible in infinitum, to the end that they 
may ſerve to connect them, and compoſe the extremi- 
ties of bodies. They thought by that means to an- | 
{wer alſo the objection of the penetrative contact of (50) 1 ſhall Peak 
two ſurfaces : but this evaſion is ſo abſurd, that it doth of this letter, in 


* 


(73) To wit the 
axis. 


not deſerve to be refuted. | | . * [D], 
V. I ſhall not much infiſt on the impoſſibility of aal ge ollowiag 


circular motion, though that would ſupply me with a 
ſtrong objection. I ſay only in one word, that if (30) See ide 
there was a circular motion, there would be a whole third objection 
diameter at reſt (78), whilſt all the remainder of of the foregoing 
the globe moved very ſwiftly. But conceive this remark. 
if you can in matter. The Chevalier de Mere CE 
did not forget this objection in his letter to Mr . . * 
Paſcal (79). of Epicurus are 
VI. Laſtly, I ſay that if motion exiſted, it would diviſible in inf. 
be equal in all bodies; there would be no Achilles's %, ſince they 
nor tortoiſes ; the hound would never reach the hare. 22 _ 
Zeno objected this (80); but it ſeems he went only that 3 
upon the diviſibility of matter ix infinitum; and per- deny this as to 
haps, ſome will ſay, he would have ſet aſide that ob- the ſpace they 
jection, if he had dealt with adverſaries who admitted fill up, I have 
either Mathematical points or atoms. I anſwer, that N 
this objection equally ſtrikes at all the three ſyſtems: them. 
for ſuppoſe a road compoſed of indiviſible particles; 


place the tortoiſe in it one hundred points before (82) See "WI 


Achilles, and if ſhe goes on, he will never reach her: 4% Diſp. xvi, 
Achilles will go but one point every moment, ſince Mc, Ye. #t. 
: A | He follows the 
if he went two he would be in two places at the ſame hypotheſis or 
time. The tortoiſe will advance one point each mo- the mrulz, or 


ment: which is the leaſt ſhe can do, nothing being interruptions of 


leſs than a point (81). The true reaſon of the ſwift- motion! he an- | 


neſs of motion is inexplicable : the moſt happy thought jecdie We 
on this head is, that no motion is continued, and that and owns Wo of 
all thoſe bodies which ſeem to us to move, ſtop by the wheel to be 
intervals. That which moves ten times faſter than unanſwerable: 
another, reſts ten times to the others hundred. But 838 bo- 
however well contrived this ſubterfuge appears, it is * MW 
of no uſe; it is confuted by ſeveral ſolid reaſons which pag. 357, & 
you may ſee in all the bodies of Philoſophy (82). I. ſtrives mighs 
content my ſelf with that which is drawn from the dh to reſolve it, 
motion of a wheel. You may make a wheel of ſo 20d believes he 


has found 
large a diameter that the part of the ſpokes the fartheſt oy res 


diſtant from the center will move one hundred times it. Gordian no- 


ſwifter than the part fixed in the nave, And yet the 4% nwa ſolutio, | 
ſpokes remain always ſtrait: an evident proof that the lays he. 
lower part doth not reſt, whilſt the upper moves. 


Fr Ps 3 «1 : (83) In the re- 

The diviſibility ia infinitum of the particles of time, ' CFI, faſt 
objection. 

7 is 6 
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objections which may be grounded on the diſtinction of a Plenum and a Vacuum 


(34) Sextus Em- | a ; 
piricus, Pyrrhon. is of no force againſt this ſixth argument. You will 


hypotyp. lib. iii, find ſome other very ſubtile objections in Sextus 
Kids Raton Empiricus (84). 


Wnar uſe Thus, or in a manner very like it, we may ſuppoſe 


ought to be made Our Zeno of Elea to have argued againſt motion. 1 


of the foregoing will not affirm that his reaſons perſuaded him that no- 
diſpute, thing moved ; he might be of another opinion, tho' 
he believed that none could refute them, nor elude their 
force. If I ſhould judge of him by my ſelf, I ſhould 
affirm that he as well as other men believed the 
motion of matter; for though I find my ſelf very in- 
capable of ſolving all the difficulties which we have 
juſt now ſeen, and though the Philoſophical anſwers 
which may be made to them do not ſeem to me very 
ſolid, yet that doth not hinder me from following the 
common opinion. Nay, I am perſuaded that the 
propoſing of theſe arguments may be of great uſe 
with reſpect to religion: and I ſay here with regard 
to the difficulties of motion, what Mr Nicolle ſaid of 
thoſe of the diviſibility in infinitum. The advantage 
* which may be drawn from theſe ſpeculations is not 
meerly to acquire this ſort of knowledge, which in 
it ſelf is very barren ; but to learn to know the 
limits of our underſtanding, and to force it however 
unwilling to own that ſome things exiſt, though it 
is not capable of comprehending them : for which 
reaſon it is proper to fatigue the intellect with theſe 
ſubtilties, in order to ſubdue its preſumption, and 
deprive it of the aſſurance of ever oppoling its faint 
light to the truths which the church propoſes, under 
pretext that it cannot comprehend them : for ſince 
all the force of human underſtanding cannot com- 
prehend the ſmalleſt atom of matter, and is obliged 
to own that it clearly ſees that ſuch an atom is infi- 
nitely diviſible, without being able to conceive how 
that can be: is it not plain that the man acts againſt 
reaſon, who refuſes to believe the wonderful effects 
of God's omnipotence, which is of it ſelf incom- 
prehenſible, becauſe our minds cannot comprehend 
theſe effects (8 5). 7 
[H] The proofs of the exiflence of matter which rea- 
fon affords us, are not evident enough to form a good 
30 5. Compare demonstration on this point.] There are two Philoſophical 
What has been axioms which teach us, one that nature does nothing 
ſaid in the arti- in vain (86); the other, that things are done in vain 
cle PYRRHO, by more means which might have been as com- 
rs 1.61: modiouſly done by fewer (87). By theſe two axioms 
the Carteſians, whom I am ſpeaking of, may main- 
tain that no ſuch thing as matter exilts ; for whether 
it doth or doth not exiſt, Gop could equally commu- 
(37) Fruſtra fit nicate to us all the thoughts which we have. To ſay 
per plura quod that our ſenſes aſſure us, with the utmoſt evidence, 
RT 0 = that matter exiſts, is not proving it. Our ſenſes de- 
pauciora, ceive us with reſpect to all the corporeal qualities, 
not excepting the magnitude, figure, and motion of 
(88) Mallebran- bodies (88), and when we believe them, we are per- 
che, ubi infa, ſuaded that out of our mind there exiſts a great number 
e See, of colours, ſavours, and other beings, which we call 
rt ag hardneſs, fluidity, cold, heat, &c. yet it is not true 
5 5 that any ſuch thing exiſts out of our mind. Why then 
ſhould we rely on our ſenſes with reſpect to extenſion ? 
It may very well be reduced to appearance in like 
manner with colours. Father Mallebranche having 
given all theſe reaſons to doubt of the exiſtence of bo- 
dies, concludes thus: It is therefore abſolutely neceſ- 
« ſary, in order to be poſitively aſſured of the extra- 
© neous exiſtence of bodies, to know Gop, who makes 
us ſenſible of them, and to know that being infinitely 
perfect he cannot deceive us. For if the intelligence 
which gives us the ideas of all things, would, if I 
may ſo lay, divert itſelf by repreſenting bodies to us 
as actually exiſting, tho' there were none; it is evident 
7 that this would be no very difficult thing to it 
(89) Mallebran- © (89) *He adds, that Mr Des Cartes could find no other 
che, Eclairciſie- jimmovable foundation, than this reaſon, that Go o 
I: 5 4 would deceive us, if there were no bodies ; but he owns 
Livre de la Re- a x 
lerche de la that this reaſon cannot paſs for demonſtration. To be 
Ves, pag. 64, fully convinced of the exiſtence of bodies, ſaith he (90), 
Paris 1078. it muſt be demonſtrated to us not only that there is a God, 
and that God is no deceiver, but alſo that God hath aſ- 
ſured us that he hath really created bodies: and this 1 do 
not find proved in Mr Des Cartes's works, God ſpeaks to 
| - 
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(83) Nicolle, 
Art de penſer, 
Part. iv, cb. i, 
Page. m. 394, 


(86) Natura pi- 
hil fruſtra facit. 
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(90) Id. ibid. 
Jag: 68, 69. 
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it knows; and conſequently the proofs of the exiſtence of matter which reaſon affords us, 
are not evident enough to form a good demonſtration on this point [I]. As for the 


„ and 


Which 


the mind, and obliges it to believe only two ways, by edi 
dence and by faith. I grant that faith obliges us to be- 
lieve that there are bodies; but as for evidence, it is cer- 
tain that it is not full, and that we are not mnvincibly in- 
duced to believe the exiſtence of any thing elſe beſides God 
and our own ſoul. Obſerve that when he affirms, that 
God doth not invincibly induce us by evidence to be- 
lieve that bodies exiſt, his deſign is to teach us that the 
error in which we ſhould be in this reſpe&, ought not 
to be charged on God. This is rejecting Mr Des 
Cartes's proof, and ſaying that God would be no de- 
ceiver, even tho' not one body ſhould exiſt in the nature 
of things. 3 | | 

Michael Angelo Fardella, a Sicilian, publiſhed a 
book of Logic at Venice in the year 1696, in which 
he aſſerts the ſame principles with Father Malle- 
branche; as appears by the following extract of his 
book. He (91) particularly labours to prove, that it is 
very poſſible that objects ſhould not be conform to their ideas. 


He ſays, he very clearly conceives that the Author of nature the 


might ſo dijpoſe our ſenſes that they might repreſent to us 
thoſe obje&s as exiſtent, which really do not exiſt. Yet (92) 
when he defines the ſenſations in the ſecond part, pag. 96. 
he ſays, that they ariſe in the mind from the impreſſion 
ewhich outward bodies make on the extremity of the nerwes. 
When it is objected to him, that if the evidence of the ſen- 
ſes is not infallible, F ESUS CHRIST impoſed on 
the Apoſtles, when to convince them that he had a real boch, 
he ſaid, Pal pate & videte, quia ſpiritus carnem & oſſa 
non habet, - Handle me, and ſee, for a'ſpirit hath 
not fleſh and bones; he anſwers, that the ways of arguing, 
ewhich the Scripture moſt commonly makes uſe of, are rather 
drawn from a Logic accommodated to the capacity of the 
vulzar, than from à real Logic: whence he concludes, 


that FESUSCHRIST, in order io perſuade the 


Apoſiles that he was no phantom, but a real man, made 
uſe of that fort of reaſoning which was beſt adapted to 


 vhlgar intellects, and by which men uſe to ſatisfy them- 


ſelves of the exiſtence of things. He adds, that GOD is 
not oliged to teach us infallibly that bodies exiſt, and that 
if wwe have more than a moral certainty of it, aue owe 
it only to faith. Father Mallebranche's reaſonings are 
certainly very ſtrong, but I may venture to ſay, that 
they are much weaker than thoſe we have ſeen above 
(93). I ſhould be glad to know how Mr Arnauld 
would have refuted this, no perſon being more capable 
than he to find out a ſolution, By his examination of 
Father Mallebranche's opinion, he hath diſcovered that 
he underſtood the art of attacking the foundation. He 
hath ſtruck at the baſis of his adverſary's doctrine ; for 
he hath ſhewn, that if there are no bodies, we are 
forced to admit ſome things in God which are utterly con- 
trary to the Divine Nature, as that of being deceitful, 


or ſubject to other imperfections, which the light of reaſon 


evidently makes appear to us, cannct be in God (94). He 
makes uſe of eight arguments, which Father Malle- 
brance calls good proofs but very bad demonſtrations (95). 
1 believe, continues he, that matter exiſts, but I believe 
it as well proved and ill demonſtrated. Nay, I believe 
it as demonſtrated, but preſuppoſing faith. He propoſes 
an objection which he grounds on the wicked and im- 
pious thoughts of the mind (96), and anſwers, * That 
it is certain that the body doth not immediately act 
upon the mind, and therefore that God alone im- 
mediately puts into the mind all the good and evil 
thoughts, as it is he alone who moves the arm of 
an aſſaſſin, or impious wretch, as well as the hand of 
the alms-giver, and that the only thing which God 
doth not do is the fin, that is, he does not caule 
the conſent of the will. It is true, God doth 
not inſtil into the mind of man vain and ill thoughts 
any otherwiſe than conſequentially to the laws of the 
union of the ſoul and body, and to fin which hath 
changed this union into a dependance. But how 
will Mr Arnauld demonſtrate, I mean really demon- 
firate that he did not commit ſome fin ten or twenty 


ment of that fin that he is afflicted with theſe uneaſy 
thoughts, by which God chaſtiſes him, and deſigus 
to make him deſerve his recompence, by oppoung 
what he calls the motions of concupiſence ? Will 


Mr Arnauld demonſtrate, that God who could per- 
EF « mit 
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thouſand years ago; and that it is not for the puniih-_ 


(97) Id. 


(91) Journal 
des Savant, of - 
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Edit, Livre d 
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(92) The awthor 0 pas 
of the Journal | N. 

15 miſtaken erte, 

He is in the 99) 1d 


Wrong to Pre« 
tend that Mr 
Fardella contrz. 
dicts himſelf: 
It is no contra- 
diction to ſay 
that there are 
bodies, and that 
it were poſſible 
there ſhould be 
none, and yet 
that we ſhould 

have the ame 
ſenſations we 
have now, The 
author of the 
Journal might 
have made a 
better objection, 
which is, that 
ſuppofing Chrilt 
accommodated 
himſelf to the 
popular Logic, 
it cannot be 

proved by the 
Scripture that 
there are bodies, 
How then can 
one be ſure by 
faith, that there 
are bodies, 
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(160) I 
Page 39 


(93) In the re. 
mark [E], 
where the firſt 
objection is pto-· 
poſed. 


(102) J 
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the ligh 
fon, it 

ſeem to 
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dictions 
poſſibilit 


(04) Arnauld, 
Traite des vraie 
& des fauſſes 
Icees, Pag. 324» 


(95) Mallebran- 
che, Reponte ay 
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& des fauſſes 
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(97) Id, ibid, 


(98) Arnauld, 
Detenſe contre 
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Idees, pag. 577 
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pag. 590, 591. 


(100) Id. ibid. 
Page 592. 


(101) Id. ibid, 


(102) That is, 
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that he did not forget them [7]. 


which might prove very puzzling to the modern Philoſophers, T think it is very likely 
Not being cotemporary with Diogenes the Cynic it 
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was not his lecture that was refuted by walking. Every body admires the method which 


that Diogenes made uſe of to confound the arguments of the Philoſopher whom he 


mit fin and all it's conſequences, which, by the 
natural laws, he hath eſtabliſhed, oblige him to put 
into the mind ſo many filthy thoughts and impious 
inclinations, could not permit that he himſelf ſhould 
have ſinned twenty thouſand years ago? Will he 
demonſtrate that God could not without the help of 
a body give him diſturbing thoughts ; and that in 
conſequence of the laws of the union of the ſoul and 
body, which he foreſaw, and which he can fol- 
low without having-formed any one body ? But let 
him argue as much as he will, I ſhall eaſily break 
the chain of his demonſtrations, by telling him that 
God may have had deſigns which he hath not im- 
« parted to him (97), Mr Arnauld offers a great 
many things in his reply, and particularly this, that 
there are in Father Mallebranche's anſwer {ome extra- 
wagant propoſitions, which, flriftly taken, tend to the 
eftabliſhment of a very dangerous Pyrrhoniſm (98). His 
proof may be ſeen in the following paſſage (99) : © I 
beg of him to tell me, what he meant, when he 
« granted that this propoſition might be taken for an 
evident principle: God is no deceiver, and it is not 
© poſſible that he ſhould take pleaſure in deceiving me. 
Both he pretend that the evidence of this principle 
is abſolute, or doth he think it reſtrained by this 
* condition, .I ſhould not have committed ſome fin ten 
© or twelve thouſand years ago, for the puniſhment of 
* which God might take pleaſure in deceiving me ? 
If he anſwers that it is abſolute, what he ſaith of the 
« ſin I might have committed ten or twenty thouſand 
years ago is foreign to the purpole. And if he 
« {aith that this principle is not abſolute, but reſtrained 
© by that condition, nothing can be eaſier than to ſhew 
© him, that it cannot be aſſerted without overthrowing 
< both the Divine faith; and all human ſciences. For 
© he affirms, that not only the Divine faith, but what- 
© ever we know by ratiocination, is grounded on this 
« principle, That God is no deceiver ..., (100) But 


this principle, that God is not a deceiver, will be 


utterly uſeleſs, if he who makes uſe of it was obliged 
to prove that he hath not committed ſome fin ten or 
twenty thouſand years ago. I will ſay no more: 
* The conſequences of this chicanery are ſo horrible 
and impious, that it is even dangerous to dwell too 
long upon them. . . (101) Is it neceſſary that Cod 


* ſhould impart all his deſigns to us, that we may be al- 


© ſured he doth not intend to deceive us? If ſo, none 
can be certain of it: and thus there will be no Di- 
vine faith, no human ſciences, according to the au- 
* thor himſelf, as I have juſt ſnewn.“ | 

It was requiſite, for ſeveral reaſons, that I ſhould 
recite ſome paſſages of the diſpute of theſe two illuftri- 
ous authors, and that, in general, I ſhould inſert in 
this remark what I find in that diſpute. For in the 
firſt place I was obliged to prove, that there are ſtronger 
objections than thoſe of Father Mallebranche. In ef- 
fect, if it was true that the actual exiſtence of matter 
implies contradict ions and impoſſibilities, as (102) has 


been ſet forth above (103), it would be abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to recur to faith in order to be convinced of the 
exiſtence of bodies. Mr Arnauld, who hath found 
other refuges, would be obliged to have recourſe to 
that only. In the ſecond place, the article of Zeno of 
Elea, required a large account of the difficulties which 
this Philoſopher might have propoſed againſt the hy- 
potheſis of motion. 3. It is of uſe to know that a Father 
of the Oratory, as illuſtrious for; his piety, as for his 
Philoſophical learning, has aſſerted, that nothing but 
faith can truly convince us of the exiſtence of bodies. 
Neither the Sorbonne nor any other tribunal ever gave 
him any trouble on this occaſion. The Inquiſitors of 


Italy never diſturbed Mr Fardella, who aſſerted the 


lame thing in a printed book. This ought to teach 
my readers, that they muſt not be ſurprized when I 
ſometimes ſhew them, that with reſpect to the moſt 
myſterious evangelical ſubjects reaſon puts us to a ſtand, 
and that then we ought to be fully ſatisfied with the 


(194) Toremark licht of faith. 4. Laſtly, a great part of the things, 
of the ar. Which I have inſerted in this remark, may ſerve as a 


ticle PYRR HO, {i 


upplement to another place in this Dictionary (104). 


be any nature with whole eſſential properties we are 


heard 


[1] 1 think it is very likely that he did not forget the ob- 
jectious which may be grounded on the diſtinction of a Ple- 
num and a Vacuum.) Meliſſus, who ſtudied under the 
ſame maſter with him (105), denied motion, and made (103) That is, 
uſe of this proof: If motion exiſts, there mu ſto F ne- under b armentdes, 
ceſſity be a vacuum (106), but there is no vacuum, there- OO 1 
fore, Ac. This ſhews that in Zeno's time there was a great ,,,, 24, 235. 
Philoſopher, who did not believe motion and a plenumto 
be conſiſtent together. Wherefore ſince Zeno denied a (106) Atiftotel. 
vacuum (107), 1 cannot perſuade my ſelf that he did not Pbyſ. 4%. le, 
make uſe of the ſame proof with Meliflus, againſt thoſe %. , Text 
who admitted motion. He made it his buſineſs to oppoſe Fr. 
them, and uſed ſeveral arguments for that purpoſe: NE 
Would he have forgot the argument which the aſlerters (1071 1 1 
of a vacuum have ſo often employed? He might have ,,,,, 29. : 
turned it otherwiſe than they, but not leſs ſpeciouſly. 
If there was no vacuum, ſaid they, there would be no 
motion ; but motion exiſts, therefore there is a va- 
cuum. He would have argued on the contrary foot, 
agreeing with them in this principle, that motion 
cannot exiſt in a full ſpac? 3 tor, from this polition, 
common to them and himſelf, he might have drawn 
a conſequence diametrically oppoſite to theirs. His 
ſyllogiſm ought to have run thus: if there was any 
motion, there would be a vacuum ; but there is no 
vacuum, therefore there is no motion. Obſerve, that 
when I ſay his manner of arguing would not have 
been leſs ſpecious than theirs ; I mean this only with 
reſpect to Philoſophers very capable of comprehending * 
the reaſons againſt a vacuum; for 1 know very well 
that to the vulgar it is almoſt as ſtrange a paradox to 
deny a vacuum, as to deny motion. Anaxagoras 
found the vulgar ſo poſſeſſed with the exittence of a 
vacuum, that he had recourſe to ſome trivial experi- | 
ments to deſtroy this falſe prejudice. Ariſtotle (108) (108) Ariftote!, 
in the chapter where he mentions this, alledges jome ubi ſupra, Texts 
of the arguments which were made uſe of to prove a “ 
vacuum. They are not of any force, and he refutes 
them pretty well in the following chapter. Gaſſendus 
hath given all poſſible force to the experiments and 
arguments Which favour the hypothehs of Epicurus 
concerning a vacuum (109) ; but he hath ſaid nothing (199) Gaſſend. 
really convincing, and the weakneſs of it is fully ex- Phyſ. F. 7, 46. 
poſed in the Art of Thinking (110), However, I be- 75 A Feſt N. 
lieve our Zeno rendered himſelf formidable on this & fe. e 
topic: ſuch a ſubtile and vehement Logician as he, 
could very dexterouſly perplex this ſubject, and it is 
not probable that he neglected it. | 

But if he had known what ſeveral excellent Mathe- | 
maticians (111) ſay in this age, he might have made & 47 e 
valt ravages, and given himſelf airs of triumph. They * 
aſſert that a vacuum is abſolutely neceſſary, and that (111) Mr Huy- 
without it the motion of the planets, and the conſe- gens, Sir Iſaac 
quences thereof are things inexplicable and impoſſible. Newton, Oc. 
1 have heard a great Mathematician (who hath reaped 
great advantages from the works and converſation of 
Sir Iſaac Newton) ſay, that it is no longer a problem 
zvhether motion be poſſible, ſuppoſing a plenum ; that the 
falſity and impoſſibility of that propoſition hath been 
not only proved, but Mathematically demonſtrated, 
and that henceforth to deny a vacuum will be to deny 
a point ſupported by the utmoſt evidence. He main- 
tained that vacuity takes up incomparably more room 
than matter in the moſt, ponderous bodies; and fo 
that in the air, for inſtance, there are not more cor- 
puſcles than there are great cities on the earth. Thus 
we are doubtleſs highly obliged to the Mathematics : 
they demonſtrate the exiſtence of what is contrary to 
the moſt evident notions of our intellect; for if there 


(110) Art, de 
penſer, Part. iii, 
ch. xuiii, num. 


ARGUMENTS 
againſt a Va- 
cuam. 


clearly acquainted, it is extenſion: we have a clear 
and diſtinct idea of it, which informs us that the el. 
ſence of extenſion conſiſts in the three dimenſions, and 
that its inſeparable attributes and properties are divi- 
ſibility, mobility, and impenetrability. If theſe ideas 
are falſe, deceitful, chimerical, and illuſory, is there 
a notion in our mind which we ought not-to take for 
a vain phantom, or matter of diſtruſt ? Can the demon- 
ſtrations which prove a vacuum remove our diſtruſt ? 
Are they more evident than the idea which ſhews us that 
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a foot of extenſion may change its place, and cannot be in 
the ſame place with another foot of extenſion? Let us 
ſearch as much as we pleaſe into all the receſſes of 
our mind, we ſhall never find there any idea of an 
unmovable, indiviſible, and penetrable extenſion. And 
yet if there is a vacuum, there muſt exiſt an exten- 
ſion, eſſentially endued with theſe three attributes. It 
is no ſmall difficulty, to be forced to admit the exi- 
tence of a nature of which we have no idea, and is 
| beſides repugnant to the cleareſt ideas of our mind. 
But there are a great many other inconveniencies which 
attend this. Is this vacuum, or immovable, indiviſi- 
ble, and penetrable extenſion, a ſubſtance, or a mode ? 
It muſt be one of the two, for the adequate diviſion 
of being, comprehends but theſe two members. If 


it be a mode, they muſt then define its ſubſtance : but 


that is what they can never do. If it be a ſubſtance, 
I aſk whether it be created or uncreated ? If created, 
it may periſh, while the matter, from which it is 
really diſtin, may not ceaſe to be. But it is abſurd, 
and contradifory, that a vacuum, or a ſpace diſtin 
from bodies, ſhould be deſtroyed, and yet that bo- 
dies ſhould be diſtant from each other, as they may 
be after the deſtruction of the vacuum. If this ſpace 
diſtin from bodies is an uncreated ſubſtance, it will 


follow either that it is Gop, or that Gop is not the 


only ſubſtance which neceſſarily exifts. Which part 
ſoever you take of this alternative, you ſhall find your 
ſelf confounded : the laſt is a formal, and the other at 
leaſt a material impiety ; for all extenſion is compoſed 
of diſtin& parts, and conſequently ſeparable from each 
other ; whence it reſults, that if God was extended, 
he would not be a ſimple, immutable, and properly 
infinite, Being, but a collection of beings, ens per ag- 
gregationem, each of which would be finite, though 
all of them together would be unlimited. He would 
be like the material world, which, in the Carteſian 
hypotheſis, is an infinite extenſion. And as to thoſe 
who ſhould pretend that Gop may be extended with- 
out being material or corporeal, and alledge, as an ar- 
gument, his ſimplicity, you will find them ſolidly 
refuted in one of Mr Arnauld's books, I ſhall cite on- 
ly theſe words from it: So far is the fimplicity of 
* Gop from allowing us room to think that he may 
© be extended, that all Divines have acknowledged 
after St Thomas, that it is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the ſimplicity of Gop not to be capable of being ex- 


( 112) Arnauld, < tended (112).” Will they ſay with the ſchoolmen, 


Defenſe contre . | Oh 
bs Banks as that ſpace is, at moſt, no more than a privation of 


Livre des vraies body 3 that it hath no reality, and that, properly 
& des fauſſes ſpeaking, a vacuum is nothing: but this is ſuch an 
Idees, pag. 360. unreaſonable aſſertion, that all the modern Philoſo- 
; phers who declare for a vacuum, have laid it aſide, 
however convenient it was in other reſpects. Gaſſendus 

carefully avoided having recourſe to ſuch an abſurd 
(173) Gaſſend. hypotheſis (112) ; but choſe rather to plunge himſelf 
ubi ſupra, 4h. into the moſt hideous abyſs of conjecturing, that all 
beings are not either ſubſtances or accidents, and that 
all ſubſtances are not either ſpirits or bodies; and of 
placing the extenſion of ſpace amongſt the beings 
which are neither corporeal nor ſpiritual, neither ſub- 
ſtances nor accidents. Mr Locke, believing that he 
could not define what a vacuum 1s, hath yet given us 
clearly to underſtand that he took it for a poſitive 
being (114). He was too knowing not to diſcern 
that nothingneſs cannot be extended in length, breadth, 
Randing, beef ii, and depth. Mr Hartſoeker hath very well apprehend- 
eb. xiii, pag, ed this truth. There is no vacuum in nature, ſaith he 
m. 188, 199, (115), this ought to be admitted without any difficulty, 
becauſe it is utterly contradiftory to conceive a meer no- 
thingneſs, with all the properties which can only agree to 
a real Being. But if it 1s contradictory that nothing- 
neſs ſhould be endued with extenſion, or any other qua- 
lity (116), it is not leſs contradictory, that extenſion 
(116) Non entis ſhould be a ſimple being, fince it contains ſome 
nulla ſunt acci- things, of which we may truly . deny what we 


(114) Locks 


Eſſay concerning 


(115) Hart- 
ſoeker, Princi- 
pes de Phyſique, 
ag. 4 


dentia, is a n. may truly affirm of ſome others which it includes. 


tion as evident as The ſpace filled up by the ſun is not the ſame 
abr. ſpace taken up by the moon; for if the ſun and 
the moon filled the ſame ſpace, thoſe two lumina- 
ries would be in the ſame place, and penetrated with 
r one another, ſince two things cannot be penetra- 
uno tertio pene- ted With a third, without being penetrated among 
trantur inter ſe,” themſelves (117). It is moſt evident that the ſun and 
| 2 


heard endeavguring to prove that there was no motion. He walked about in the 
auditory, thinking that was ſufficient to ſhew the falſity of all the Profeſſor had been 


to conclude that it is compoſed of as many parts rea]- 
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laying : 


moon are not in the ſame place. It ma 

truly ſaid of the ſpace of the ſun, that it A — 
ted with the ſun, and it may as truly be denied of 
the ſpace penetrated with the moon: here are then 
two portions of ſpace really diſtinct from one ano. 
ther, ſince they receive two contradiftory denomina- | 
tions, of being penetrated, and not being penetrated 
with the fun. This fully confutes thoſe who venture 
to aſſert, that ſpace is nothing but the immenſity of 
Gop; and it is certain that the divine immenſity 
could not be the place of bodies, without giving room 


ly diſtinct, as there are bodies in the world. It will 
be in vain for you to alledge that infinity hath no 
parts, this muſt neceſſarily be falſe in all infinite num- 
bers, ſince a number eſſentially includes ſeveral unities: 
nor will you have more reaſon to tell us, that incor- 
poreal extenſion is wholly contained in its ſpace, and 
alſo wholly contained in each part of its ſpace (118); 
for not only we have no idea of it, and it thwarts all 1 3 N 
our ideas of extenſion, but beſides it will prove that Gngulis . 
all bodies take up the ſame place, ſince each could not 78 5s 24 l. 
take up its own, if the Divine extenſion was entirely ſehool-men joy of 
penetrated with each body, numerically the ſame with 3 Preſence. of 
the ſun, and with the earth. You will find in 2 4% 
Mr Arnauld a ſolid refutation of thoſe who fay that &f tb: Far hy 
God is diffuſed throughout infinite ſpaces (1 19). Angels in certan 

By this ſpecimen of the difficulties which may be * oy 
raiſed againſt a vacuum, my readers may eaſily appre- | 
hend, that our Zeno would, at this preſent time, be Fade 0 
much more formidable than he was in his own age. to Father Mi 
It is no longer to be doubted, would he ſay, that if lebranche, Se 
all is full, motion is impoſſible. This impoſſibility Particularly pay, 
hath been Mathematically proved. He would be far * . 
from diſputing againſt thoſe demonſtrations, but admit & 12 ke th 
them as inconteſtable ; he would ſolely apply himſelf 4 5% of peur 
to prove the impoſlibility of a vacuum, and would re- Petit, 4 P,. 
duce his adverſaries to an abſurdity. He would con- © 9 **"% 


| intituled de ex. 
fate them on whatſoever fide they turned; he would tenfone en 


plunge them into perplexities by his dilemmas ; he & rerum incor 
would make them loſe ground wherever they retired ; Poreatum natura 
and if he did not filence them, he would at leaſt oo bes 6 . 
force them to confeſs, that they neither underſtand 5 3 . 
nor comprehend what they ſay. F any one aſk me publiſhed a Paris 
(they are Mr Locke's words) (123), what this ſpace, in the year 1666, 
T ſpeak of, is? I awill tell him when he tells me what his 2 with th: 
extenſion is. . . . They aſe whether this ſpace be body or yy a 
ſpirit? To which I anſwer by another queſtion, Who parties libres & 
told you that there can be only bodies and minds. If it be Lame. All 
aſked, (as uſually it is) Whether this fpace, void of body, ble Maſons 4. 
. : alledges to ſpew 
be ſubſtance or accident, I ſhall readily anſwer, I know |, * gn 
not: nor ſhall I be aſhamed to own my ignorance, till they, and Fee 
ewho aſk that queſtion, ſhewv me a clear, diſtinct idea of may exif tigetie, 
ſubſtance (121). Since ſuch a great Metaphyſician as #7 // weat, 6 
Mr Locke, after having ſo well ſtudied this ſubject, 9 ” 1 i 
is not able to anſwer the queſtions of the Carteſians, 'f bis ae | 
otherwiſe than by aſking other queſtions which he ; 
thinks yet more obſcure and perplexed than theirs, we (% Lack- 

. . . . 0 bl 
may judge that the objections which Zeno might pro- ubi ſupra, pip 
poſe, could not be anſwered; and we may certainly 188. 
conjecture that he would ſpeak thus to his adverſa- 
ries: You ſhelter your ſelves in the hypotheſis of a (121) 14. ibi, 
vacuum when you are driven from that of motion and Pag. 189. 

a plenum ; but you cannot hold out in this hypotheſis, 
the impoſſibility of it is demonſtrated. Learn ſome 
better way to come off by ; for by that which you have 
already choſen you «avoid one precipice, and throw 
your ſelves into another. Follow me, I will ſhew you 
a better way: do not conclude, from the impoſlibility | 
of motion in a plenum, that there is a vacuum, but 
rather conclude, from the impoſſibility of a vacuum, 
that there is no motion, I mean real motion, but at 
moſt an appearance of motion, or an ideal and intel- 
lectual motion. The Antients were ſo perplexed in 
their diſputes about a vacuum, that ſome maintained 
that a vacuum and place were the matter of bodies. 
Þa08 Tis evt T9 x THY Tov Gopdrul VANS 
ore Kai Throv T6 duTd TeTo MMyovTes, quidam 
vacuum efſe corporum materiam dicunt, qui quidem & le- got, 
: | (122) An) 

cum hoc idem afſerunt eſſe (122). 5 Phyf. /:b. ie, 

From what has been ſaid, let us deduce a few co- 5. . 
rollaries. | 

I. The firſt is, That Zeno's diſpute could not be 
wholly uſeleſs ; for if he miſſed his main an 
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(123) Mr Leib- 
niz, and Mr de 
Volder, a famous 
Profeſſor of Phi- 
loſophy and Ma- 
thematics in the 
univerſity of 


Leyden, 


(124) See, above, 
in citat. (120), 
Mr Locke's 
words. 
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ſaying 3 but it is certain that an anſwer of that nature is more ſophiſtical than our Zeno's 
arguments {K]. I do not believe, what ſome affirm of him (d), that he taught that 


matter is compoſed of Mathematical 
could not be compoſed of them (e). 


which was to prove that there is no motion, he would, 
however, have the advantage of ſtrengthening his hy- 
potheſis of the acatalepſia, or incomprehenſibility of 
all things. The demonſtrations of our modern Ma- 
thematicians, to prove a vacuum, have convinced them 
that motion in a plenum is not comprehenſible, They 
have therefore admitted the ſuppoſition of a vacuum, 
not becauſe they did not find it ſurrounded with ſeve- 
ral inconceivable and inexplicable difficulties ; but be- 
ing obliged to chuſe one out of two incomprehenſible 
ſyſtems, they preferred that which leaſt ſhocked them, 
They choſe rather to ſatisfy themſelves on the Me- 
chanical, than the Metaphyſical part, and even ſlight- 
ed the Phyſical difficulties which annoyed them ; this, 
for inſtance, it is not poſſible to give a reaſon for the 
reſiſtance of air and water, if there be but ſuch a 
ſmall quantity of matter, and ſo much vacuity in thoſe 
two parts of the world. Other Mathematicians (123) 
deny a vacuum ſtill, not but that they are ſenſible of 
the difficulties which obliged others to admit it ; but 
they are more ſenſibly touched with the diſmal per- 
plexities they find in that ſuppoſition ; they do not 
think it reaſonable, on account of thoſe difficulties, 


to renounce the cleareſt ideas which we have of the 


nature of extenſion. Obſerve, that ſome Philoſophers 
of the firſt rank (124), do not believe that we know 
either what extenſion or ſubſtance is; they cannot talk 
otherwiſe as long as they believe a vacuum.. This af- 
fords no ſmall occaſion of triumph to Zeno and all 
other Acataleptics : for while it is diſputed whether 
we know, or are ignorant of the nature of ſubſtance 
and matter, it is a ſign that we comprehend nothing, 


-and that we can never be ſure that we hit the mark, 
or that the objects of our mind reſemble the ideas we 


have of them. SO 

IT. I ſhall obſerve by the way, that the hypotheſis 
of a vacuum is the moſt proper in the world to over- 
throw Spinoza's ſyſtem. For if there are two diffe- 


rent extenſions, the one ſimple, indiviſible, and pene- 


trable, the other compounded, diviſible, and impene- 
trable; there muſt be more than one ſubſtance in the 
univerſe. This is the more eaſy to be inferred, by 


reaſon that the impenetrable ſubſtance would not be a 


perfect continuity, but a collection of corpuſcles en- 


tirely ſeparated from each other, and ſurrounded by a 


large incorporeal ſpace. The Spinoziſts would not deny 
that each of theſe corpuſcles is a particular ſubſtance 


diſtint from that of all others. And thus by their 


own axioms, they muſt renounce their ſyſtem, if they 
own that there is a vacuum. | x 

III. The laſt conſequence which I would draw, 
is that the diſputes concerning a vacuum, have 
afforded a plauſible reaſon to deny the real exi- 
ſtence of any other than an ideal extenſion. They 
have perceived, in arguing againſt the Carteſians, 


who deny the poſlibility of a vacuum, that exten- 


ſion is a being which cannot be limited. It muſt 
then follow that there is no ſuch thing as body in na- 
ture, or that there is an infinity of bodies. One of 


them cannot be deſtroyed without annihilating all the 
| Teſt, nor can the ſmalleſt be preſerved without preſery- 


ing them all. Yet we know, by evident ideas, that 
when two things are really diſtin, one of them may 
be preſerved or deſtroyed without the preſervation or 
deſtruction of the other; for as whatever is really di- 
ſtinct from a thing is accidental to it, and as each 
thing is capable of 1 preſerved without that which 
15 accidental to it, it follows that the body 4, really 
diſtinct from the body B, may continue in being, with- 
out the body B ſubſiſting, and that the preſervation of 
the body A, doth not at all infer the preſervation of 
the body B. SuyCeCnxos iow 3 yire]as nat aro- 
vis yopis This Ts UTotauivs Sloeds. Acci- 
dens eft quod adeſt atque abeſt ſme ſubjecti interitu (125). 
If this be true of accidents, which are the modes of a 


ſubſtance, as Porphyrius underſtands it here, it is truer | 
fill of an accidental ſubſtance with reſpect 
a8 it is diſtin& from their eſſential attributes. Take 


to others, 


notice that the ſchool-men rai; t difficul 
W 


Ideoque cùm propoſita e 


ints: I ſhould rather think he aſſerted that it 
muſt not forget that he was leſs firm and reſolute „ 5.. arinotet. 
in ſuffering detraction, than in ſuffering the tortures exerciſed on his body, H 


very 


here on pretence that blackneſs cannot be ſeparated 
from an Ethiopian. Wherefore they recur to the di- 
ſtinction between a mental and a real ſeparation. This 
is a meer illuſion ; for the ſubje& of the blackneſs of 
an Ethiopian is matter, which would not be deſtroyed, 
if the body of that man was calcined. This con- 
ſequence which appears ſo clear and conſiſtent with 
evident notions, cannot however agree with the ſubject 
of which we ſpeak; and you cannot ſuppoſe, that all 
the bodies included in a chamber ſhould periſh, and 
the four walls be preſerved ; for in this caſe there will 
remain the ſame diſtance betwixt them as before ; but 
this diſtance, ſay the Carteſians, is nothing but a bo- 
dy. Their doctrine then ſeems to infringe the ſove- 
reign liberty of the Creator, and his due unlimited 
power over all his works. He ought to enjoy a full 
right of N p. few or many, according to his good 
pleaſure, and of preſerving or deſtroy ing this or that, 
as it ſeems good to him. The Carteſians may anſwer, 
that he may deſtroy each body in particular, provided 
he make another of the ſame magnitude ; but is not 
this ſetting bounds to his liberty ? Is not this impoſing 
on him a * of ſlavery, which neceſſarily obliges him 
to create a new body every time that he pleaſeth to de- 
ſtroy another? Theſe are difficulties which cannot be 
anſwered on the ſuppoſition that extenſion and body 
are the ſame thing ; but they may all be retorted againſt 
thoſe who — them to Des Cartes, if at the ſame 
time they acknowledge a Hpacial extenſion really exi- 
ſtent and diſtinct from matter. This extenſion cannot 
be finite, one part cannot be deſtroyed without the 
production of another, &c. But if the nature of pene- 
trable or impenetrable extenſion draws along with it 
ſuch a large train of incoveniencies, the ſhorteſt way is 


* 
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(4) See below, 
citation (13 5). 


iii, cap. iv. 


to aſſert that it hath no other exiſtence than in our 


mind. 

[LX] Ar anſwer like that of Diogenes is more ſophiſtical 
than our Zeno's arguments.) Tleos Tov £iTwwTa 671 
xine u bel avasas mectrnrares, Dicente fibi 
quodam non eſſe motum, exurgens ambulabat (126). 
- - - When a certain perſon told him that there wwas no 
motion, he aroſe and walked. This is all we find on 
this head in Diogenes Laertius. You ſee he relates the 
fact with great ſimplicity : but the Moderns have a 
little amplified it. Vulgo etiam fertur Diogenes, 
© cum negari a Zenone motum localem audiſſet, illico 
« ſurrexiſle, & itu redituque aliquoties magna feſtina- 
« tione replicata inambulaſſe, & rogatus, quis eum 
© ſubito enthuſiaſmus perculiſſet, reſpondiſſe: Zenonem 
© refello(127.) -- It is alſo commonſy reported that Diogenes, 
hearing Zeno deny local motion, immediately flarted up, 
© and walked up and down ſeveral times with great 
« ſpeed ; and being aſked what ſudden enthuſiaſm had 
« ſeized him, he replied, 1 am refuting Zeno.“ They 


have named the Philoſopher who denied motion, they- 


have embelliſhed the circumſtances of the practical 
anſwer, they have made it a ſubject of declamations 
for young Rhetoricians. I am ſurprized that Sextus 
Empiricus ſhould not vouchſafe to name the perſon, 
who thus refuted the objections againſt the exiſtence of 
motion. What he faith more particular is, that a 
Cynic made uſe of this way of refuting thoſe obje- 
ctions: Tavrd Tot Kai trw]nliis $1Aig9p@», Tov 
X47T4% Ths Kilhoetws Abyol, GIOTAV TEAUETATNCED. 
2 Philoſopho oratio motum 

n „ tacitus ambulare cœpit (128). 2 This Philo- 
hearing a diſcourſe againſt motion, made no anſwer, 

7 ewalked p Sy F 3 place he expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus: Aid x 7@v K Tis be )nfeis KATH 
Tis xu, Aoyor, «Sew dmerpivalo, dyisn dd 
v iBdd1gey. L ai did Tis wepytias Tae 


Fes, 671 ViraprTh g n xivngrs. Ideoque quidem 


ex Cynicis, cùm ei propoſita eſſet contra motum ora- 


tio, nihil reſpondit ; ſed ſurgens ambulare cœpit, opere 


& actu oſtendens exiſtere motum (129). - - - One of the 
Cynics, hearing a diſcourſe againſt motion, made no an- 
ſaver ; but aroſe, and began to wall; ſhewing, by expe- 
rience, and in fact, that there is motion. It is better 
not to as the perſop, than to affirm that * 

7 | 1 | 2 


Laert, /ib, vi, 
num. 39. 


(127) Libertus 
Fromondus, de 
compoſitione 
continui, pag. 6. 


(128) Sextus 

1232 Pyr- 
rhon. Hypoty- 
poſ. lib. a, cap. 
Xx11, Pag. 104. 


(r29 Ia ibid. 


ib. iii, cap. 
viii, pag. 124. 
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very angry with a man who abuſed him 


| the Cynic, and Zeno of Elea were the actors. This 
(130) Diogenes chronological error is inexcuſable (130) : the Jeſuits 
the "Cynic lived of Coimbria have aſcribed it to Simplicius without re- 
0 2 8 futing it. And, in this particular, they fell in with 
the vulgar error. *. Certe, /ay they (13 1), hæc Zeno- 

(131) Conimbri- nis tam abſurda opinio nullo melius quam experien- 
cenſes in Phyſ. * tizz ipſius argumento refellitur. Quod Diogenes Cy- 
Ariſtot. 4, vi, © nicus fecit, ut refert Simplicius hoc in libro commen- 
= "2 "0 53. & lib. 8. comment. 25. Nam cum Zenoms 
« rationes aliquando audiſſet, furrexit, nec aliter quam 

coram ambulando reſpondit. - - - Certainly this abſurd 

opinion of Zeno could not be refuted by a better argument, 


« than that of experience itſelf. This was done by Diogenes 


* the Cynic, as Sulpitius relates. For hawing once heard 
© Zeno arguing againſt motion, he aroſe, and made him no 
* other anſaver, but by walking before him. They have 
avoided the other vulgar error ; they do not believe 
that Zeno, who denied motion, and whoſe arguments 
| Ariſtotle examined, was the founder of the Stoics ; 
(732) Thid. in they have expreſsly named him Zeno of Elea (132). 
Cap. vil, pag. The paſſage which follows is full of faults : Conti- 
145 * tinuum ex partibus indiviſibilibus conftare contra 

* Ariſtotelem conſtanter defendebat Zeno Stoicorum 

Princeps, quem ducem ſunt ſequuti ex Philoſophis De- 

mocritus, & Leucippus. Ex Theologis Antiquis May. 

in 2. diſt. 2. queſt. 5. Gerardus apud Tantaletum hoc 

* lib. queſt. 1. & Egidius diſcipulus D. Thom. lib. 1. 

de generat. quæſt. 8. citatus a Veracrux 6. Phyſic. 

243) Franciſcus * ſpeculat. 1. (133). - Zeno, the chief of the Stoic Philo- 
de Oviedo, Phy- /ophers, conſtantly maintained againſt Ariſtotle, that 

fic. Controuerſ. . matter was made up of indivifible parts. In this opi- 

* Peg. 334» nion he was followed by the Philoſophers Democritus 
Ne and Leucippus, and by the antient Divines, Mayx, 
* Gerardus, and Ægidius the diſciple of St Thomas.” 

There is no room to doubt that the author in this paſ- 

ſage deſigned to ſpeak of the ſame Zeno, whom Ari- 

ſtotle refuted in the ninth chapter of the fixth book of 

his Phyſics. But it doth not appear that Zeno of 

Elea taught that matter was compoſed of indiviſible 

parts. He contented himſelf with taking advantage of 

the contrary doctrine, to ſhew the impoſſibility of 

motion. Nay, he aſſerted, that an indiviſible body did 

(134) Ariſt. Me- not differ from nothingneſs (134) ; and I ſhall make it 
taph. lib. iii, appear below, that he did not admit of any compoſition 
ee Ve in the univerſe. Notwithſtanding, he 1s looked upon 
as the author of the ſe& which maintained, that mat- 


(135) Arriaga, ter is compoſed of Mathematical points (135). It would 


and many other be more reaſonable to aſcribe this opinion to Pythago- 
Spaniſh ſchool- 


vP' call thoſe Tas and Plato, as Derodon hath done, relying, with 
men Zenoniſts regard to Pythagoras, on the teſtimony of Sextus Empi- 
who hold that ricus, and, with relation to Plato, on that of Ari- 
matter is com- ſtotle (136). But what a blunder is it to make the 


poſed of indivi- founder of the Stoics to be the guide of Democritus 
ſible and unex- 


| and Leucippus! Leucippus preceded Democritus, 
ng and both of them preceded the head of the Stoics by 


opinion from that ſeveral Olympiads. Beſides, their atoms formed a 


of the Atomiſts. ſyſtem very different from that which is attributed to 
| | the Zenoniſts about the compoſition of matter. 

(139) aged However it be, the anſwer of Diogenes the Cynic 
pe 4, 5 to the Philoſopher who denied motion, is the ſophiſm 
He Tuotes Sextus Which the Logicians call ignoratio Elenchi. Diogenes 
Empiricus, lib. ſwerved from the ſtate of the queſtion ; for the Philo- 
ix, adv. Ma. ſopher did not deny apparent motion; he did not de- 
y_ ; _ ny that it appeared to men that there is ſuch a thing 
Generat, Text, as motion; but he aſſerted that nothing did really 


" move, and proved it by very ſubtile and perplexing rea- 


ſons. See what Sextus Empiricus ſays of the Sceptics : 
"Ogov pev yag em Tois baivopivors Soxetv fivai 
Aivno uv, d os emit To PrAGugw Abyw Wi UTdp- 
e). Quantum ad apparentia quidem videri eſſe mo- 
um, ſed quatenus quis Philoſophicam rationem ſequa- 
(137) Sext. Em- tur non eſſe (137). - - In appearance there is motion, 
pir. Pyrrh. Hy- but, according to Philoſophy, there is none. What does 
potyp. Jb. it, it then make againſt this aſſertion, to walk, or cut 
* , fel. a caper ? Is it proving any thing beſides the appearance 
* of motion? and was that the {abject in diſpute? Did 
the Philoſopher deny that appearance ? Not in the 
leaſt ; he was not fool enough to deny ocular Phæno- 
mena, but he aſſerted that the evidence of the ſenſes 
ought to be facrificed to ratiocination. Conſult Ari- 
ſtotle; he will inform you that ſeveral antient Philoſo- 
phers, who having found reaſons for abſolutely deny- 
ing the plurality of parts, the diviſibility, and mobi- 
lity of the world, afterwards made no account of the 
1 . 


© Philoſophy, and Mirandula's examination Vanity. 


and when the World was ſurprized at his 
indignation, 


teſtimony of the ſenſes. Ex ply &y ThTwr Tov - 
yov, unepCdv]is Thy aioSuow ral mad]; 
auTiv, ws TO Aye io aroneleiv, eivar pac 79 
de Y, nai drivnſov, nai amueg kt. Ob Haß 
ce igitur rationes nonnulli ſenſum prætereuntes, deſpicien- 
teſſue quaſi rationem ſequi ducem oporteat, univerſum ip- 
Jum, unum & immobile & infinitum eſſe aſſerunt (138) (133) Ariggg, 


of whom he ſpeaks. It muſt be believed that Zeno of e 15. i, 
Elea retained the ſubſtance of the doctrine of Parmeni- 
des, his maſter. Plutarch having ſaid, that Parmenides 
admitted the eternity and immutability of all things, 
adds, that Zeno of Elea did not particularize any thing, 
but ſeemed to float in uncertainty. I per de 
eZe0:70, Jinmopnos Ss mept Tr m1 mAttov, 
Nihil hoc in genere ſingulare wulgavit, fed ancipiti fere | 
dubitationis &ftu fluctuawit (139). But others declare (149) Pty, in 
(140), that with Nenophanes, Parmenides, and Meliſ- Stromatis, apud 
ſus, he taught the unity and incorruptibility of all Fu{bum Pre. 
things, and the imperfection of the evidence of the * ON * 
ſenſes. He was not humble enough to continue in pag. 24, Fg 
his maſter's principles without any alteration : we ſee 

his innovations in a book (141) aſcribed to Ariſtotle. (140) Arft, 


n. 395, 


They do not hinder his believing that there was no © Piep, 


generation: ſo that by a neceſſary conſequence of his IS ww 
principles, he was obliged to deny the motion, di- ;;, e 
viſibility, compoſition of matter, &c. We have al- Xii, pag. 758, 
ready ſeen in the article X EN OPHANES, t 
the laſt paragraph of the remark [B], that the author (149 N 
of the Art of Thinking, hath cenſured Ariſtotle, in Zenn, & c.. 
favour of Parmenides and Meliſſus. And attempts gia, 
have long ſince been made to give their opinion a fa- 

vourable ſenſe, and a great air of conformity to the 

principle of the orthodox, concerning the nature of 

Gop. But, in all appearance, Ariſtotle doth not de- 

ſerve cenſure here ; for he very well apprehended, and 

exactly related what they taught, and conſequently we 

muſt believe their ſyſtem to be a ſort of Spinoziſm. 


There is no room for imagining (142) that they ex- (142) Vet thi 


preſſed themſelves by riddles or emblems ; for the par- is what the Je 


ticular doctrine of the unity and immutability of all _ Sg 8 Ph 
things was a conſequence of ſeveral clear and evident A, fir. Il. , 
principles. See above the article X EN OPH A- cap. vi, pop. n 
NES, towards the beginning of remark [L]. So 9% 
that it was in good earneſt, and as a ſyſtematical do 
Etrine, and not as a witty conceit, that they denied mo- 

tion, and aſſerted that it's exiſtence was barely mental. 

Here follow the names of {ome apologiſts for thoſe | 
Philoſophers (143) : Si prædicti Philoſophi ſuum (143) Conimir- 
* illud dogma ad hujus tam reconditæ veritatis intelli- ine Ib, 
« gentiam retulere (144), non modo reprehendendi - . 
non ſunt, ſed magnopere etiam commendandi. Certe t. yp. vii, 
* Parmenidem defendit, atque interpretatur Simplicius, 
hoc in libro ad textum 6. Beſſario, 2. Libro con- (44 The 2 
tra Calumniatorem Platonis, capite 3. & Nicolaus Joy, one 
« Cuſa, in lib. de filiatione Dei. Lege etiam pro { na in 
eadem re Eugubinum, lib. 3. de perenni Philoſo- meniurate & 
« phia cap. 6. & 7. & F. Mirandulam lib. 6. de voice, feu 1 
examine vanitatis, cap. 1. - - I the above-mentioned mai on, | 
* Philoſophers, in that opinion of theirs, had regard to _ eſt, & in 
this hidden truth, (viz. That all things are contained in centro omne l. 
* the Divine goodneſs in an unmeaſurable degree, and ſolely, neæ ad ie ie 
© as every number is uniformly contained in the unity, and de a0 w_ os 
« as all lines joining together in one center from which ne, 3 

* they proceeded, are contained in that point ) they are not junctæ & copul 
* only not to be cenſured, but they deſerve highly to be tæ conũineutus 
« praiſed. Certain Simplicius, in that book, defends and 

* explains the opinion of Parmenides; Beſſario, in bis 

« ſecond book againſt the calumniator of Plato, and Nicolas 

Cuſa, in his book on the Filiation of GO D, do the ſame 


* thing. Read alſo on this ſabjedt Eugubinus's eternal 


The reſult of all this is, that Diogenes's anſwer was 
ſophiſtical, tho? it was proper to gain the applauſe of the 
company; it was a ſcoffing anſwer, but I believe alſo 
that the Philoſopher whom it concerned did only deſpiſe 
it. Perhaps he heartily laughed at it ; being a thouſand 
times happier than the ſophiſt Diodorus, who was not in 
a laughing humour, when his lectures againſt the exi- 
ſtence of motion, were attacked by a malicious irony. 
Having put his ſhoulder out of joint, he applied to He- 
rophilus, the Phyſician, to have it ſet : How, ſaid the 
doctor? Your ſhoulder diſlocated ! that cannot be; for 
it is neither removed out of the place where it mn wor 

where 
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where it was not. 'This was one of the ſophiſt's rea- 
ſons againſt motion. If a body moves, ſaid he, it muſt 
move either in the place where it is, or in the place 
where it is not. But it doth not move either in the place 
where it is, (for if it is there, it doth nor depart) or in 


[A] Among other diſciples he had Cicero and Pompo- 
nus Atticus. ] Mr Menage's words are: Zenonem 
Sidonium & Cicero & Atticus Athenis audiverunt, 
© ut indicat ipſe Cicero libro IT. & V. de finibus, & 
« lib. III. Tuſcul. Quæſt. & libro I. Academ. - - - 
* Both Cicero and Atticus heard at Athens the lectures of 
Zeno the Sidonian, as Cicero himſelf intimates in his 
* ſecond and fifth book de Finibus, and in his third book 
© of Tuſculan Queſtions, and in his, firſt book of Academi- 
© cal Dueſtions' I found the paſlage in the third 
book of the Tuſculane Queſtiones, and as it contains 
one of our Zeno's opinions, I ſhall ſet it down. 
. © Solent iſti negare nos intelligere quid dicat Epicurus. 
5 Hoc dicit, & hoc ille græculus me audiente Athenis 
3 | « ſenex Zeno iſtorum acutiſſimus contendere, & magna 

voce dicere ſolebat, eum eſſe beatum, qui Aer 
voluptatibus frueretur, confideretque ſe fruiturum aut 
in omni, aut in magna parte vitæ, dolore non in- 
terveniente: aut ſi interveniret, ſi ſummus foret, 
futurum brevem : fi productior, plus habiturum ju- 
cundi quam mali. Hæc cogitantem fore beatum, 
præſertim fi & ante præceptis bonis contentus eſſet, 
nec mortem, nec deos extimeſceret. Habes formam 
Epicuri vitæ beatz verbis Zenonis expreſſam, nihil 
ut poſſit negari (1). - - - Theſe people are wont to deny 
that we underſtand the meaning f Epicurus. This is 
what he means, and it is what the old man Zeno the 
Greek, the moſt acute of all the Epicurean Philoſophers, 
' uſed lo maintain and ſolemnly affirm, when 1 heard 
his lectures at Athens, viz. That the man is happy who 
© enjoys the preſent pleaſures, and who is confident that 
« he ſhall continue to enjoy them during all, or the greateſt 
« part of, his life, ewithout any intermiſſion of pain ; or 
8 if pain ſhould intervene, and be acute, that it ſhall be 
mint E but of ſhort continuance, or otherwiſe that it ſhall haus 
bid, e Y * more good than evil in it; that the man who lives 
40% u 4 in theſe thoughts ſhall be happy, eſpecially if he is 
; No” Z « furniſhed with good precepts, and is not afraid either of 
Y * death, or of the gods. Here you have a deſcription of 
bat is! YZ Epicurus s happy life, expreſſed in the words of Zeno; 
; I oy . * fo that no part of it can be denied.” I have alſo 
8 I found the paſlage in the firſt book of the Academical 
2 3 | Queſtions : it is as follows; © Carneades nullius phi- 
icut in 3 * loſophize partis ignarus, & ut cognovi ex iis qui il- 
omnis = (2) There is in © Jum audierant, maximeque ex Epicureo Zenone (2) 
| _— 3 roam 5 qui quum ab eo plurimum diſſentiret, unum tamen 
l dime, Which isa Præter cæteros mirabatur, incredibili quadam fuit 
ſe iple WE fault, © facilitate (3). - - - Carneades was ſeilled in all the 
num ini 3 | parts of Philoſophy, and had an incredible facility in 
| quo pio. 90 lem. Acad, © imparting his knowledge ; as I have been informed by 
5 opul $ hrs b. i, * thoſe who have heard his lectures, and eſpecially by 
-nentu 4 : © Leno the Epicurean, who the he differed greatly from 

* Carneades in his opinions, yet was a greater admirer of 

* him than of any other Philoſopher.” have not found 

82 in the paſſage in the ſecond book de Finibus (4), but I 
by _ have found this in the firſt book. * Hic mihi Phz- 
quiter alſo the 6. drum, inquam, mentitum, aut Zenonem putas, 
end book, de Fi- quorum utrumque audivi, quum mihi nihil ſanè 
didus. © prxter ſedulitatem probarent. Omnes mihi Epicuri 
ſententiæ ſatis notæ ſunt, atque eos quos nominavi 

cum Attico noſtro, frequentur audivi, quum mirare- 
tur ille quidem utrumque, Phædrum autem etiam 


i) Cicero, | 
3 Tuſcul. Queſt, 
YZ lib. tt, cap. 

K vil. 


A EG & e SM. 


conferebamus : neque erat unquam controverſia quid 
ego intelligerem, fed quid probarem (5). - - In this 
matter, either Phadrus, or Zeno, you think, have im- 
* poſed upon me. I attended the lectures of both theſe Phi- 
* loſophers : but indeed they recommend nothing to me be- 
* fides application and diligence. All the opinions of Epi- 
* Curus are well known to me, and 1, and our friend At- 


* ticus have frequently heard the latures of theſe twp 


(5) Cicero, 1;, 6 


0 
« 
« 
c 
c 
0 Finibus, cap. 


amaret, quotidieque inter nos, ea quæ audiebamus, 
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indignation, he anſwered if I was inſenſible of calumny, T ſhould be. likewiſe inſenſible of praiſe (5j Pidg. Lavre, 
(f). 'Þ his anſwer is unworthy of a Philoſopher. | | 


l:b, ix, num, 29 


Pag. 566. 


the place where it is not, for it can neither act nor ſuf- 

fer where it is not. Therefore, Sc. Diodorus being | 
then very little diſpoſed to reliſh this Logic, intreated (1 45) _ 
Herophilus not to remember his diſcourſes, but to ſupra, 53. 1, 


give him the neceſſary remedy (145). cap, xxii, 


2 EN O, an Epicurean Philoſopher, a native of Sidon, gloriouſly maintained the 

honour of his ſect; for he acquired a great reputation (a). Amongſt other diſciples he (a) See the re. 
had Cicero and Pomponius Atticus [A], whence we may judge of the time when he mark [A], el 
lived. Voſſius is miſtaken on that head [B]. Zeno is repreſented as a Philoſopher 


tation (6). 
who 


« Philoſophers. He was an admirer of them both, and 

had even a great affettion for Phedrus. We uſed daily 

to confer together on what wwe heard, nor did ever any 

diſpute ariſe concerning what I underſtood, but what J 

approved.” Let us add to theſe three paſſages, that 

wherein the Pontif Cotta, Cicero's cotemporary, ac- 

knowledges himſelf to have been a diſciple of this fa- 

mous Epicurean: * Zenonem, quem Philo noſter 

« coryphzum appellare Epicureorum ſolebat, quum 

« Athenis eſſem, audiebam frequenter, & quidem ipſo 

* autore Philone, credo ut facilius judicarem, quam 

lla bene refellerentur, quum a principe Epicureorum 

accepiſſem quemadmodum dicerentur. Non igitur 

* 1lle ut plerique, fed iſto modo ut tu, diſtincte, gravi- | | 
© ter, ornate. Sed quod in illo mihi uſa ſœpe venit, (6) Idem, de 
idem modo quum te audirem acciderat, ut moleſte Nat. Deorum, | 
* ferrem tantum ingenium (bona venia me audies) in tam i106" 15 Caſs" l. 
c 
c 
6 
c 
6 
« 
c 
c 
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leves, ne dicam in tam ineptas ſententias incidiſſe (6). (% Gaſſendus 
When I wwas at Athens, 1 frequently heard the lectures Vita & Nie- 
of Zeno, whom our friend Philo uſed to call the chief of ribus Epicuri, 
the Epicureans. And, indeed, it was Philo awho ad- lib. ii, cap. vi, 
viſed me to attend theſe lectures, in order, I believe, 115 r. $45. 
that I might be the better able to judge whether theſe 1 ar 2 
opinions were well refuted, when I ſhould have heard Peor. (but tit 
them in the words of the chief of the Epicureans. Zeno not ſaid there that 
© did not expreſs himſelf like moſt of his ſect. His expreſ- Cicero was an 
fſions were, like your's, diſtinct, weighty, and eloquent. auditor Zero, 
: . : for "tis Cotta 
But what often happened to me with regard to him, the, ww) & 
* ſame thing occurred when I heard you, I was grieved that lib. v, Epipt. 
« fo great a genius ſhould have fallen ¶ permit me to ſay xi. 
it) into ſuch ſlight, i not fooliſh and idle opinions. | 
Mr Menage hath not, like Gaſſendus, referred us to (8) Zenon*m 
one of Cicero's letters to Atticus, to find the great Ao Com 
. . . x icus A. U, 
friendſhip which theſe two illuſtrious Romans had for PC LXXIV. 
our Zeno. Quando Cicero & ipſum audivit & de Olymp. 
* eodem ad Atticum ſcribens : Zenonem, inquit, tam CLXXV, ſe- 


c diligo quam tu (7). Cicero, who was a diſciple pf nem audiverint. 


f i . e Scripts 
Zeno, writes thus of him to Atticus, I love Zeno as e e 


Hiſt, Philsſ. 


much as you do.” Gaſſendus ſeems to me to be pag. 183. 


miſtaken. This letter of Cicero was written in the 
year of Rome 702. What probability is there that (9) Corradus in 
Zeno was living at that time, ſince he was very old Ciceronis Epiſt. 
when Cicero was preſent at his lectures in the year of 2. Len os Fon 
Rome 674 (8) ? Is it probable, if he was then living, 49), w_ 5 
that we ſhould not find ſome particular concerning his Cræv. 
great age, in the Epiſtle of Cicero, cited by Gaſſendus, : 
nor in the preceding letter, where he mentions the (10) 2 
ſame man? Obſerve, that in the beſt editions, for Ciceros 44 At- 
inſtance, that of Mr Grævius, this Philoſopher is not tic. 1b, v, pag. 
called Zeno but Xeno. Manutius's conjecture on this 151, Edit. 
head is incomparably better than that of Corradus. Cv. See rhe 
According to Corradus the Epicurean Philoſopher 1s 2705 en 
meant there (9) ; but, according to Manutius, Cicero %. Kii, ad At- 
ſpeaks of an agent of Pomponius Atticus (10). Ob- ticum, & is: 
— that it is believed by ſeveral authors, that Lu- Manutium, 4li- 
cretius was a diſciple of our Zeno (11), and fee what Aue comment, 
I have remarked (12) againſt the memoir, wherein the | 
Baron des Coutures was cenſured for having advanced r ba. 
that Zeno was the honour of the Epicurean ſet, . 
[B] Voſſius is miftaken on this head.] He faith (13), CRETIUs. 
1. That Zeno, the Sidonian, a Philoſopher of the E- 
picurean ſect, was a diſciple of Apollodorus. 2. That (72) Ibid. 
this Apollodorus was one of Epicurus's difciples. He | 
cites Diogenes Laertius to prove both theſe facts, and N _ 
is miſtaken in the laſt; for Diogenes Laertius only 5. 0 N 
faith that Apollodorus, ſirnamed xnεννοεον 2g: horti pag. 105, & 
grannus, was an illuſtrious afſertor of the Epicurean %. iv, cap. æ, 
doctrine (14). If he had conſidered the paſſages Ps. 466. 
which inform us that Cicero, Cotta, and Pomponius I 
Atticus, were auditors. of Zeno, he would not have 9) . 
made one of Epicurus's diſciples his maſter; for ſince wn. 25. 
Epicurus 
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(15) Jonſius, ubi 
fupra, pag, 184. 


(16) Menage in 
Laert. lib. vii, 


num. 35, Pag. 


(17) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deorum, 


' xXxxiv, pag. 
135, Edit. Leſ- 


| * 
(18) See Lactant. 
Pivin. Inſtitut. 

lib. iii, cap. xix, 


Page m. 201. 


(19) Ar res 
Law, quod eſt 


aluum exonerare, 


(a0) Proclus, 
fag. 55, apud 


(21) Menag. in 
Laert. lib. wit, 
num. 35, Pag · 


Demonſtr. E- 
vangel. Præ fat. 
num. 3, pag. 6, 


(23) See Hue - 
tius, ubi ſupra, 
Axiom. iv, pag. 
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who treated his adverſaries with a great deal of contempt, and very harſhly [C], There 
is ſcarce any greater proof of his boldneſs than the book which he wrote againſt the 


Mathematics [D]; a work which is loſt, 


Epicurus died in the ſecond year of the CXXVIIth 
Olympiad, and Cicero heard Zeno in the 674th year 
of Rome, that is, the firſt year of the CLXX Vth O- 
lympiad, it is impoſlible that Zeno ſhould have been 
inſtructed by an auditor of Epicuras. There are a- 
bove one hundred and ninety years betwixt the 
death of Epicurus, and the year when Cicero heard 
Zeno's lectures. See Jonſius (15), who hath taken 
notice of this miſtake of Voſſius. Mr Menage has a- 
dopted it (16). | | 

[C] He treated his adverſaries with a great deal of 
contempt, and very harſhly.) Cotta attempting to prove 
that the Epicureans were ſlanderous, alledges our 2 
* (17) Zeno quidem non eos ſolum qui tum erant A- 
* pollodorum, Syllum, cæteroſque figebat maledictis, 
* ſed Socratem ipſum parentem philoſophiz latino 
verbo utens ſcurram Atticum fuiſſe dicebat (18), 
* Chryſippum nunquam niſi Cheſippum (19) vocabat. 
* Zeno not only railed againſt Apollodorus, Syllus, and the 
other Philoſophers of that time, but he ſaid that Socra- 
tes himſelf, the parent of Philoſophy, was an Athe- 
nian buffoon, and he akways called Chryſippus, Cheſip- 
© pus 125 is a ſhitten fellow]. 

D 
a We are informed of this by Proclus (20), who 
adds that Poſſidonius refuted it. Mr Menage cites 
ſome of Proclus's words: Eum (Zenonem) integro vo- 
lumine refutavit Poſidonius Apameenſis; alias Rhodius; 
teſte Procli libro III. ad 1. Euclidis. Zivov, inquit, ò 
Tide, Tis Emixips peTeX wv dipeotws, apes 
dy xa 6 ThooaS wi» N yeyerts BiCAtor, e- 
vu; oa Fpev dvTs mace! Y £rivorey (21), Huetius 
having told us that Epicurus rejected Geometry, and 
the other parts of the Mathematics, becauſe he beliey- 
ed, that they, being founded on falſe principles, could 
not be true, adds, that Zeno attacked them another 


way. This was by alledging that in order to render 


them certain, ſome things ſhould have been added to 
their principles which were not joined to them. Alia 
via adwverſus Geometriam graſſabatur Zeno Epicureus, 
imperfecta ejus efſe docens initia, unde nihil effici poſſet, 
niſi alia quedam adjicerentur, que in iis pretermiſſa 
ſunt : quam ejus ſententiam toto libro confutare conatus eſt 
Paſidonius (22). The Mathematics are the moſt evi- 
dent and certain of all human ſciences, and yet they 
have met with oppoſers. If our Zeno had been a 
great Metaphyſician, and followed different principles 
from thoſe of Epicurus, he might have compoſed a 
book not very eaſy to be refuted, and cut out more 
work for the Geometricians than they imagine. All 
ſciences have their weak ſide ; nor are the Mathema- 
tics free from that defect. Indeed very few people are 
able to oppoſe them well, becauſe to ſucceed in this 
engagement it is requiſite not only to be a good Philo- 
ſopher, but alſo a very profound Mathematician. But 
thoſe endued with the latter quality are ſo raviſhed 
with the certainty and evidence of their inquiries, 
that they never think of examining whether there be 
any illuſion in them, or whether the firſt foundation 
be well eſtabliſhed, They rarely. think of ſuſpecting 
any deficiency in them. But what is very certain is 
that ſeveral diſputes prevail amongſt the moſt famous 
Mathematicians. They refute one another, and an- 
ſwers and replies multiply among them as well as a- 
mong other learned men. We obſerve this among 
the Moderns, and it is certain that the Antients were 
not more unanimous (23). It is a proof that there 
are in this road ſeveral dark paths, and that a man 
may wander and loſe the track of truth. This muſt 
of neceſſity be the lot of one ſide or the other, ſince 
one affirms what the other denies. It may be urged 
that this is the fault of the Artificer, but not of the 
art, and that all thoſe diſputes proceed from ſome 
Mathematicians miſtaking that for a demonſtration 
which is not ſo ; but that very thing ſhews that there 
are ſome obſcurities in this ſcience. Beſides, the 
ſame thing may be urged, with reſpect to the diſputes 


of other learned men. It may be ſaid, that if they . 
cloſely followed the rules of Logic, they would avoid 


the wrong conſequences, and falſe aſſertions which miſ- 

lead them. Nevertheleſs we muſt confeſs, that there 

are many Philoſophical ſubjefts, concerning which 
"WS I 


The book which he aurote againſt the Mathema- 


as well as that written by Poſlidonius to 
| confute 


the beſt Logicians are incapable of coming to a cer- 
tainty, by reaſen of the want of evidence in the ob- 
ject; but the object of the Mathematics is free from 
this inconvenience. Be it ſo; yet there is in this ob- 
jet a very great and irreparable defect; for it is a 
meer chimera which cannot poſſibly exiſt, Mathematical 
points, and conſequently the lines and ſurfaces, globes 
and axes, of the Geometricians are fictions which never 
can have a being : they are therefore inferior to thoſe 
of the Poets ; for the latter commonly contain nothin 

that is impoſſible, but have at leaſt probability and 
poſſibility. Gaſſendus made an ingenious obſervation. 
He fays that the Mathematicians, and eſpecially the 
Geometricians, have eſtabliſhed their empire in the 
land of abſtractions and ideas, where they walk at 
their eaſe ; but that when they get into the country of 
realities, they ſoon meet with an invincible reſiſtance. 


Mathematici, imprimiſque Geometræ, quantitatem 
© abſtrahentes a materia, quoddam quaſi regnum ſibi 


ex ea fecerunt quamliberrimum; quippe nullo facto 

* a materiæ craflitie, pertinaciaque impedimento. 

© Quare & ſuppoſuere imprimis in ea fic abſtracta e- 

« juicemodi dimenſiones, ut punctum, quod foret pror- 

« ſis immune partibus fluendo lineam, longitudinem- 

ve latitudinis expertem crearet, &c. . . . Atque iſtæ 

quidem ſuppoſitiones ſunt, ex quibus Mathematici 

intra puræ, abſtractæve Geometriæ cancellos, & 

© quaſi regnum conſiſtentes ſuas illas præclaras Demon- 

* ſtrationes texunt (24). . . , Uno igitur verbo Ma- (24) Caffend, 
© thematici ſunt, qui in ſuo illo abſtractionis regno ea Phy# 5. , 16, 

indiviſibilia ſupponunt, quæ fine partibus, fine lon- 2 % Je 

grins, ſine latitudine ſint, ac eam multitudinem, To "th 
iviſionemque partium, quz ad finem nunquam per- 

veniat; non item vero Phyſici, quibus in regno ma- 
teriz verſantibus tale nihil licet (25). - - - The Mathe- (25) Id. ibid, 
maticians, and eſpecially the Geometricians, by abſtract- Pet 265. 

ing quantity from matter, have eracted for themſelve a 

* fort of empire, where they enjoy the greateſt liberty, as 

* they never meet with any obſtacle from the groſſneſs and 

* flubbornneſ; of matter. Accordingly they have, in the firſt 

* place, ſuppoſed that in quantity thus abſtracted, there 

* are ſuch dimenſions as a point, which hath no parts, 

and a line, or length without breadth, generated by 

the flowing of a point, & .. . Such are the ſuppoſi- 

tions, by virtue of which the Mathematicians retire 

ewithin the limits of pure and abfira? Geometry, and 

as it vere into a ſeparate kingdam, where they com- 

poſe their famous demonſtrations. . . . In a word, it 

is the Mathematicians, who in this their empire of 
abſtractions, ſuppoſe thoſe things to be indiviſible, 

ewhich are without parts, without length, or breadth, 

and that where there is a divifion of parts, it may be 

carried on in infinitum. I 7s not thus with the na- 

tural Philoſophers, who having to do with the mate- 

rial world, and living, as it were, in the empire of 

© matter, cannot take ſuch liberty.” He gives an in- 

ſtance of the vanity of their pretended demonſtra- 

tions, in two ſubtile Mathematicians who attempted to 

prove that a finite and an infinite quantity are equal. 

Nuper Viri preclari Cavalerius, & Torricellius oftende- 11 

runt de acuto quodam ſolido infinite longo & cuipiam la- (26) hg 

men parallelepipedo, cylindrove finito æguali (26). Others . 

prove that there are infinite quantities bounded on each (27) See th 

ſide (27). If they find evidence in demonſtrations of twelfth chi. 

that kind, ought it not to be ſuſpected, ſince after of Fab Mot 

all, it doth not over balance the evidence with which 2% * by ”y 

common ſenſe informs us, that what is finite can 72 3 calf 

never be equal with what is infinite, and that infinity pp, 

as infinity cannot have any bounds ? I add, that it is which un i 
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5 - k ” 
not true, that evidence can accompany thoſe gentlemen Jnfnitum g 
ore maticum 


in all their ſpeculations, For proof of this I ſhall ©. guss 
quote an author who is very well acquainted with (,,{m in 
their ſubtilties. It were to be wiſhed, ſaith he (28), ſecis termin? 
that the analyſis of infinitely ſmall quantities, which tiam n © 7 
is pretended to be ſo admirably fertile, ſhould carry A. 
in its demonſtrations that evidence which is, and of 5 
right ought to be expected in Geometry. But when (28) Jour: 
they argue on the infinite, on the infinite of infinite, on Trevous, 2 
the infinite of infinite of infinite, and fo on, without 449, 4, 
ever finding terms to flop them, and when they apply Lai, par 
to finite magnitudes, theſe infinites of infinites, thoſe ,zz, Dus 
whom they would either inſtruct or convince, yu Edit. 

ah. | | | no 
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37) Id. 
0 63, 


(32) It! 
Ferwae, 


1d. ibid. 
204. 
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© not always the penetration requiſite to ſee clearly in- 
4 to ſuch profound abyſles . . . (29) Thoſe who are 
(29) Ibid: Pr. , accuſtomed to the old ways of reaſoning in Geome- 
430» try, do not eaſily quit them to follow ſuch ab- 
« trated methods; they chooſe rather not to go ſo far 
© than to engage in the new paths of the infinite of infi- 
« nite 1 where one doth not always ſee very 
clearly about one, and where it is eaſy to gf? aſtray 
without perceiving it. For it is not ſufficient, in 
© Geometry, to conclude, we muſt evidently ſee that 

© the concluſion at gi 15 1 
It is a pret rejudice again athema- 
8 that Me Paſcal deſpiſed * 
written by the gave himſelf up to devotion. He had been paſſio- 
Chevalier de nately fond of the Mathematics, and had made extra- 


Mere, to Mr 


Paſcal. 


30) Lettres de 
Mr le Chevalier 
de Mere, num, 
19, pag. 60, 
Dutch Edit. ö 


— Id. ibid. 
0 63, 


(32) It ould be 
Fernat, 


ordinary progreſs in them. He was, beſides, endued 
with a very ſolid judgment, and very few people were 
capable of knowing the value of things better than 
he. It was not by his converſion to the only thing 
neceſſary, that he became diſguſted at theſe ſciences 
which had ſo charmed him. It was the examination 
of the thing it ſelf ; and the reflexion he made on the 
diſcourſe of a layman, which cured him of his pre- 
poſſeſſion. It would be fooliſh to imagine that the 
Chevalier de Mere attacked him with pious reflexions. 
He undoubtedly made uſe of no other than Philoſo- 
phical conſiderations : Let us ſee the effect of them, 
and cite the beginning of a letter from him to Mr Paſ- 
cal. Do you remember you told me once that you 
were no longer ſo fully perſuaded of the excellency 
of the Mathematics. And now you write to me 
that I have wholly undeceived you, and diſcovered 
to you ſome things which you had never ſeen, if 
you had not known me. But yet, Sir, I do not 
know whether you are ſo much obliged to me as 
you think. For you ſtill retain a habit, which you 
have got from that ſcience, wiz. of not determining 
on any thing whatſoeyer, otherwiſe than by your 
demonſtrations, which moſt frequently are falſe. 
The tedious ratiocinations drawn from line to line 
perplex you in a more ſublime knowledge which 
never deceives . . . . but you will continually re- 
main in thoſe errors into which the falſe demonſtra- 
tions of Geometry have plunged you, and I do not 
believe you entirely cured of the Mathematics, as 
long as you affirm that the little bodies, concerning 
which we diſputed the other day, may be divided 
© in infinitum (30). The Chevalier de Mere makes 
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him afterwards ſeveral objections on the diviſibility of 


matter in infinitum. Some of them are pretty good, 
and others very bad, and look rather like pleaſantry 
than ratiocination; it is truly ſurpriſing that the ſame 
letter ſhould be mixed with ſo many unequal things. 
The author, nevertheleſs, boaſts of a prodigious abi- 
lity in the ſciences of which we are ſpeaking. You 
know, faith he (31), that I have diſcovered in the Ma- 


 thematics ſuch extraordinary things, that the moſt learned 


of the Antients never mentioned them, and the beſt Ma- 
thematicians of Europe have been ſurprixed at them : you 
have written on my inventions as well as Mr Huygens, 
Mr de Fermac (32), and ſo many others who have ad- 
mired them. You muſt judge from thence that I do not 
adviſe any perſon to deſpiſe this ſcience, which, to ſpeak 
truth, is really uſeful, provided we do not too much apply 
our ſelves to it; for commonly what is ſo curiouſly ſought 
after in it appears to me uſeleſs ; and the time beſtowed 
upon that inquiry might be better employed. Methinks alſo 
that the reaſons which wwe find in this ſcience, though 
ever ſo little obſcure, or oppoſite to ſenſe, ought to render 
the conſequences drawn from them very ſuſpicious, eſpe- 
cially, as I have already hinted, when they relate to in- 


Fnity. Obſerve, it is highly proper that thoſe, who 


(33) Huetivs, 
ubi ſupra, 
Axiom, iv, num. 


3» Pag. 31. 


(34) Ibid, num, 

* fag. 28, & 
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endeavour to ſhew the weak fide of the Mathematics, 
ſhould convince the public that they underſtand them, 
that they have ſtudied them, that they acknowledge 
the uſefulneſs of them, and that they have no deſign 
to rob them of their juſt value. 'The learned Biſhop 
of Avranches, above cited, hath a&ed according to 
this rule (33), after having ſaid ſeveral excellent things 
concerning the uncertainties and illuſions of that 
ſcience (34). | 

Another paſſage of the Chevalier de Mere's letter 
runs thus: © I put you in mind that beſides this natural 
* world, which falls under the cognizance of ourſenſes, 


* there is another inviſible, and that it is in the latter 
VOL, V. 
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-ewenty.  < 
© that you may attain to the moſt ſublime knowledge: ＋ 
Thoſe who only conſider the material world, com- 
* monly judge very ill, and always groſly, like Des 
Cartes, whom you ſo highly eſteem, who did not 
© know the ſpace of places otherwiſe than by the 
© bodies which fill them . . ... , . But without under- 
taking to convince him of this error, know that it 
© js in this inviſible world, of an infinite extenſion, 
© that we are enabled to diſcover the reaſons, and 
« principles of things, moſt hidden truths, the fitneſs, 
exactneſs, and proportion, and the true originals 


© and perfect idea's of all that we ſearch (3 5).“ This (35) Chevalier 


is the concluſion of his letter to Mr Paſcal : I beg de Mer, ubi 


leave to ſay that I do not apprehend what he drives 8 Pag. 68, 


at; for his expreſſions are ſo looſe and indefinite, that 

one may draw concluſions from them, which would be 

quite contrary to what he muſt have thought and re- 

preſented. His deſign was to cure Mr Paſcal entirely 

of the fondneſs he had for the Mathematics: he there- 

fore intended to point out to him another object than 

that of this ſcience, to point it out to him, I fay, as 

the ſource and ſeat of thoſe truths after which we 
aſpire; and yet he deſcribes to him an obje& which 

very nearly reſembles that of the Mathematics : For 

they do not conſider this world which falls under the 

cognixance of our ſenſes, but that invifible world, of an 

infinite extenſion, where we may diſcover the fitneſs, 

proportion, &c, I believe he intended to recommend 

the Philoſophy of ideas, the moſt ſubtile Metaphyſics, 

which only tend to the contemplation of ſpirits, and 

the intelligible world which is in the mind of Gop : 

but the characteriſtics, which diftinguiſh that ſcience 

from the Mathematics, have not been conſidered by 

him; nor did he remember that the Mathematics have 

this principal property of conſidering extenſion as 

ſeparated from matter and every ſenſible quality. Ex- 

tenſion, or intelligible matter, is their object as ſenſible | 
matter is that of Phyſics (36). Their excellency, (46) Hzc eft illa 
according to the Ancients, conſiſts in diſengaging us quantitas, que 


from periſhable corporeal things, and raiſing us to ici folet materia 


thoſe which are ſpiritual, immutable, and eternal. 8 . 
Thence it proceeded that Plato diſliked the conduct of teriz ſenfſbilia 
ſome Mathematicians who attempted to verify on matter quæ ad Phyſi- 
their ſpeculative propoſitions (37). I ſhall here tran- cum ſpectat; il- 
ſcribe a moſt excellent paſſage of Plutarch, which 1 + Frog 
turns on a ſaying of Plato, that Gop is continually eee pF 
employed in Geometrical exerciſes (38). * This ſay- intellectu perci- 
ing. . . intimates... .. . . . what he himſelf pitur. Blancanus, 
© has often mentioned, when he praiſed Geometry © 7 
© as a ſcience that takes men off from ſenſible objects, by Rag 
and fixes their thoughts on ſuch as are intellectual . 

and eternal, the contemplation of which is the end (37) Plutarch. 
of all Philoſophy, as the viewing of myſteries is the in Marcello, 

* end of myſtical religion: for of all the miſchiefs Pg. 305. 

© which ariſe to us from that ſympathy in pain and (38) Tv Oe) 

© pleaſure which faſtens the ſoul to the body, this is 85 8 
© the greateſt, that it renders ſenſible things more evi- Deum ſemper 
© dent to us than intellectual, and forces the under- geometriam 

© ſtanding to judge, rather according to paſſion than vactare. Lt. 


« reaſon : for man being accuſtomed by his feeling of - 46 ee 


cap. ii, pag. 
pain or pleaſure, to regard the mutable and un- 755. Note, 


certain nature of bodies as a thing actually ſubſiſting, that the Mo- 

* grows blind, and loſes the knowlege of that which derns, ho 

« really ſubſiſts, and deſtroys that inſtrument and light ee 
of the ſoul, which is worth a thouſand bodily eyes, might make uſs 
© and by which alone the Deity can be diſcerned. of this maxim, 
© Now in all the other Mathematical ſciences, as in and fay, that the 
« plain and ſmooth mirrours, the images and marks ion of God 

© of the truth of intellectual objects appear, but Geo- Ns 
« metry chiefly, as being the parent of all the reſt 


> . a municates to us 
* withdraws, and, as it were, purifies and ſets looſe the ideas of ex- 


the underſtanding from the N 1 of ſenſible **2fion, and thoſe 


objects: and therefore Plato himſelf reprehended — — —＋ 
Eudoxus, Archytas, and Menechmus, for endea- the uad 2 
vouring to reduce the doubling of the cube to ſwiftneſs to 
Mechanical operations, as if it was impoſſible to ſpace and dura- 
© find out two lines which could be demonſtrated to Oo — 
be mean proportionals. For he objected to them 2 e 
© that all that was good in Geometry would be loſt 
* and corrupted, if it was made to fall back again (39) 1d. ibid, 
* to ſenſible things, inſtead of riſing higher and 
* contemplating thoſe immaterial and immortal ima- (49) Voſſius, de 
ges, to which Gop was always attentive, and of Scient. Mathe- 
* which he was alſo the cauſe (39).” Several paſſages & ſos PAs 4 
of * (40) inform us, that quantity, as diſengaged: ee 

7 | from 


de natura Matbe- 
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from whatever falls under the ſenſes, is the object of 
the Mathematics, And the greateſt part of the 
Mathematicians own, that this obje& exifts no where 
but in the mind. Dr Barrow diſapproves the pany 
this (41). His cenfure falls expreſsly on the Jeſui 
lancanus and on Voſſius; but it is certain that Blan- 
canus was in the right, and ought not to have been 
denſured for any thing beſides aſſerting the poſſibility 
of the exiſtence of the globe and triangle &c. of the 
Geometricians : * Ultimo dici poteſt : hc entia eſſe 
« poſſibilia, quis enim neget Angelum, aut Deum ea 
(42) Blancanus « poſle efficere (42) ? In the laft place it may 
ubi ſupra, p. 7. © be ſaid that theſe are poſſible Beings ; for what man 
| © evill pretend that an Angel, or that GOD cannot pro- 
© Huce zhem? There is no need of a long diſcourſe to 

ſhew it impoſſible that this globe, or that triangle, 

&c. ſhould really exiſt ; we need only remember that 

ſuch a globe placed on a plane, would only touch 

it in one indivifible point, and that rolling on the 

plane, it would touch it always in a fingle point. 

From whence it will reſult, that it muſt be wholly 

compoſed of unextended parts; but that is impoſſible, 

and manifeſtly includes this contradiction, that an 

extenſion would exiſt and not be extended. It would 

exiſt according to the ſuppoſition, and it would not 

be extended, ſince it would not be at all diſtinct from 


(41) Tfaac Bar- 
row, Lea. V, 


Pag. 85. 


1 Z E UX IS, a very famous Painter, flouriſhed four hundred years before CnRILsT, 
5 towards the XCVth Olympiad [4]. What we know of his country is 


(1) Mr Hofman (1) 3 for he ought to have known that Pliny, who 


has committed 


(3), refutes thoſe who have placed it in the LX XXIXth. 
5 1 am ſurprized that Scaliger hath not obſerved this in 

1 33 I ur his note on the place of Euſebius, which makes 
Jes Vies & ſur Zeuxis to flouriſh in the LXXVIIIth Olympiad. 
les Ouvrages des Euſebius deſerved to be cenſured ; ſince it is undenia- 
Peintres, Places ble, without contradifting almoſt all thoſe who ſpeak 
_— OW of Zeuxis, that he was very intimately known to 
piad; but 7% Archelaus King of Macedon, But there were two 
. of the name of Archelaus, and the firſt not having 


(2) Mr Felibien, 


Printer bas com- 
mitted a fault in begun his reign, according to Euſebius's chronolgy, 
making this O- before the beginning of the LXXXVIIth Olympiad, 
a. gh Vo. Zeuxis muſt be arrived at a very remarkable old age, 
world) 582. E if the time of his flouriſhing fell on the LXXVIIIch 
ſpould be 3583, Olympiad, and if nevertheleſs he painted at Arche- 


Volley 1 IV laus's court. I own theſe things are not incompatible ; 
rt. popul. 
places bim alſo 


| | b. in the XCV th 


he _ to have referred Zeuxis to the reign of this 


Olympiad. Macedonian King. I ſhall obſerve by the way, that 
the manner in which the Ancients place the chro- 
(3) I do not nology of illuſtrious men, may tend to confuſion. 


mean with the 
_ utmoſt exactneſs. 
See the follow- 


'The year of their birth . and 'that of their death 
ought to be ſpecified, and not the time when they 
fAouriſhed ; for that is indefinite and uncertain, it is 
early or late in a man's life, according to tempers and 
opportunities: ſome are at the higheſt pitch of their 
reputation at the age of thirty. Others do not reach 
It till fixty. This makes me recolle& the proof which 
Pliny uſes againſt thoſe who place Zeuxis in the 
LXXXIXth Olympiad. He refutes them by this rea- 
ſon, that it is an Olympiad wherein we muſt neceſſarily 
place the Painter who taught Zeuxis. This reaſon 
may pals, f N the time when Zeuxis appears 
in Pliny: but if we change in the text the LXXXIXth 
Olympiad into the LXXIXth, as Father Hardouin 
hath done on the authority of the mannuſcripts, Pliny's 
reaſoning will hardly appear juſt ; he will refute thoſe, 
who ſay that Painter flouriſhed in the LXXIXth 
Olympiad, he will refute them, I ſay, by ſhewing 
that to be the time where the maſter of Zeuxis ought 
to be placed. But why muſt this time be aſſigned to 
him? Becauſe Zeuxis did not ſignalize himſelf before 
the end of the XCVth Olympiad. This is a weak 
reaſon. Muſt not a Painter grow famous till ſixty 
years after his apprenticeſhip ? I would therefore prefer 
the common reading of Pliny to that of the manu- 
ſeripts in the king's library. I do not impute to fo 
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twenty or chirty dramatical pieces, or that of the beſt Hiſtorians of antiquity. 


but let that be as it will Euſebius was too forward; 


a being not extended. All Philoſophers agree that the 
material cauſe is not diſtin — er ; — 
fore what would be compoſed of unextended parts, 
would not be diſtin&t from them: but whatever js 
the fame thing with an unextended being, is 
neceſſarily an unextended thing. Our Divines, when 
they teach that the world was produced out of no- 
thing, do not mean that it is compoſed of nothing: 
the word nothing doth not fignify the material cauſe 
of the world, materiam ex qua; but the ſtate antecedent 
to the creation of the world, which they call zerminum 
a quo, and they acknowledge that taking the word 
nothing in the firſt ſenſe, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
the world ſhould have been made of it. Now it is 
not more extravagant to aſſert, that the world was 
made of nothing as of its material cauſe, than to 
affirm that a foot of extenſion is compoſed of unex- - 
tended parts (43). It is not therefore poſſible that (43) Com 
either an Angel, or Gop himfelf, ſhould ever produce with mo", 
the triangle, the plane, the circle, the globe, &c. of has been Gs . 
the Geometricians ; and therefore Blancanus deferyed bove, at the ts 
on this head to be cenfured. mas Fol 
I leave my readers to determine whether my cen- 
ſure of the laſt paſſage of the Chevalier de Merc is 
well grounded. | 
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a little 
confuſed 


learned a man as Father Hardouin, what I am going 
to ſay ; his Printers muſt have left out ſome numbers. 
He pretends that Suidas agrees with Pliny on the time 
of Zeuxis, fince Suidas, relying on Ariſtotle, places the 
birth of this Painter in the LXXXVIth Olympiad, 
and makes him flouriſh in the time of Iſocrates. A 
little after he refutes the vulgar reading of Pliny, con- 
cerning the LXXXIXth Olympiad, by reaſon that it 
is evident even from what he had juſt before cited out 
of Suidas, that Zeuxis died in the LXXXIXth Olym- 
piad. I am ſure that if my eyes do not deceive me, 
Father Hardouin's Printers have confounded the nu- 
meral letters of the original. | | 

As for the reſt I would not depend too much on the 
time ſpecified by Pliny ; it ſeems to me to be wrong. 
Ab hoc ( Apollodoro) artis fores apertas Zeuxis He- 
* racleotes intravit, Olympiadis nonageſimæ quintæ 
anno quarto, audentemque jam aliquid penicillum 
de hoc enim adhuc loquimur) ad magnam gloriam 
« perduxit, a 1 falſo in octogeſima nona 
Olympiade poſitus, cum fuiſſe neceſſe eſt Demophi- 
lum Himeræum, & Neſeam Thaſium, quoniam 
© utrius eorum diſcipulus fuerit, ambigitur (4). - - - - (4) Pin. I. 
* Apollodorus having diſcovered the firſt rudiments of this e cf, * 
art, Leuxis of Heraclea improved it in the fourth year 4 ag. b. 19h, 
* of the XCV th Olympiad, and from that infancy of glory * 
in which it then was, brought it to the higheſt perfection. 
© Some authors falſiy place him in the LXXXIXth Ohm- 
* piad : whereas Demophilus Himeræus, and Meſeas 
* Thaffus, ni have flouriſhed at that time, it being 
© doubted of which of theſe two Painters he was the 
* diſciple.” There is no need of being very nice about 
the time of the reputation of a great man, and it were 
eaſy to prove, from this author's own words, that he 
had been more exact, if he had marked the chronology 
ſomewhat more generally. For what doth he mean 
by this fourth year of the XCVth Olympiad ? Does 
he mean that before this year Zeuxis lived in obſcurity, 
and did not begin to make himſelf known till then ? 
But this is not -a proper way of ſpecifying the time 
when any perſon flouriſhed ; it ought to be ſpecified 
with reſpect to a reputation of ſome continuance ; and 
if Pliny had done otherwiſe with regard to Zeux1s, 
he would have been very much miſtaken. In effect, 
he informs us that this Painter did not give his pieces 
for nothing, till after he was exceeding rich. But 
when he gave them away Archelaus was living; for : 
the preſent of his Pan to Archelaus is one of the ( 5 e 
examples of his liberality related by Pliny. He had PA 


K : of Archelaus, 
therefore acquired vaſt riches and a great ruputation i the thid ye 


by painting before the death of the laſt Archelaus, af the XCM 
that is, 4 the end of the XCIVth Olympiad (5) ; Oly mpiads 
| an 


in cap 
ticuliſ 


laſt 
flated 
not 
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lib. 
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fuſed [B]. Painting was then in the firſt degree luftre 
22 to which Apollodorus had brought it, he raiſed it to a 


=_ 


XIS. 3 623 


of its luſtre: From chat beginning 
great perfection. 


Some authors tell us, that it was be who invented the manner of diſpoſing lights and 
ſhadows (a) [C] 3 and it is agreed on all hands that he excelled in the art of colouring, («) Lominum | 
Ariſtole () found fault with his pictures for not expreſſing the manners or paſſions z „niſte ratenem 


veniſſe rationem 


yet Pliny obſerves the contrary, with regard to his picture of Penelope, in which, faith * 
he, Zeuxis ſeems to have painted ber manners (e). He acquired immenſe riches (d); and .. 
once made a ſhew of them during the celebration of the Olympic games, where he A 
appeared in a cloak embroidered with gold letters expreſſing his name. After he became 
ſo rich, he would no longer ſell his works; but gave them away, and ſaid very frankly, 
that he could not ſet a price on them equal to their value. Before this time he made 
people pay for the ſight of them; and none were admitted to ſee his Helen but for fer. . 299. 
ready money; whence in rallery the Wits called that picture, Helen the Courtezan (e). 
He made no ſcruple of placing under her protraicture the three verſes of the Iliad, where . 
Homer relates that honeſt Priam, and the venerable old men of his council, agreed that 0 Lien, 7% 
the Greeks and Trojans were not to blame for expoſing themſelves during ſo long a time 
to ſo many evils for the ſake of Helen, whoſe beauty equalled that of the goddeſſes (F). Hv, 
I cannot well determine whether this Helen of Zeuxis was the ſame which was at Rome 
in Pliny's time, or that which he drew for the inhabitants of Crotona, to be placed in Pe BY 
Juno's temple (g). It will not be improper to relate here what Zeuxis required from the thor fays, t 


cap. &. 


cap. vi. 
(e) Plin. Jb. 
æxxv, cap. ix, 


(d) Id. ibid. 


iv, cap. il, 


a, cap. Vit, 


author ſays, that 


3 Crotonians with reſpe& to that picture. They had by great ſums of money prevailed Z-uxis's Marſyas 


of Pericles. 
Ak Hs 
Cap» V1ile 
$) Chiliad. | 
| Vil, Hiſtor. and conſequently Pliny would have been ſtrangely 
crevi. miſtaken, if he had placed the beginning of his 
(9) Lib. ü, de reputation in the fourth year of the XCVth Olym- 
Jnventione. piad. For my part, I believe that a medium ought 
(io) Pün. ib. to be taken betwixt Euſebius and Pliny, the rather 
xxxv, cap. ix. hecauſe we read in Plutarch (6), that this great 
(11) Var, Hiſt, Painter flouriſhed when Pericles cauſed a great number 
lib, w, cap. #it of public edifices to be built, and made Phidias the 
& 5, xiv, furveyor of them. But without alledging that Pliny 
cp, Folly (,) places Phidias in the LXXX1Vth Olympiad, it 
Es is Certain that Pericles cauſed theſe edifices to be built 
98 „„ ſeveral years before his death, which happened in the 
or. 199. Jacob. LXXXVIIth Olympiad. Wherefore it doth not ap- 
Prouſt in Cicer, pear that Pliny had a great deal of reaſon to refute 
. u, in In- thoſe who placed Zeuxis in the LXXXIXth Olym- 
9 piad, and to make him then but a young diſciple. 
tented to all For though the teſtimony of Tzetzes (8), who makes 
him Heracleotes, him a native of Epheſus, ſhould not make us doubt 
_ done worſe that he was born at Heraclea, ſince Cicero (9), Pliny 
0. (10), and Zlian (11) agree, in affirming it; it is not a 
days denote a little perplexing to chooſe out of ſuch a great number 
man's native of cities which had the name of Heraclea, that where 
wuntry, by ſay- Zeuxis was born. Some conjecture that it was He- 
kay — was raclea, near Crotona in Italy (12). 
1 [C] Some authors tell us, that it was he who invented 
| 3 the manner of diſpoſing lights and ſhadows (13) J. The 
a Fo 2 glory of invention being that on which men ſet the 
concerning ; higheſt value, Moreri ſhould have informed his reader 
lodorus, in the of that paſſage in Quintilian. Whereas he aſſures us, 
remark [C]. that the art of ſhading, in the fine pieces of Zeuxis, 
(14) La Mothe 245 beyond any price. Thus on one ſide he forgets the 
Vayer, Let- Principal part, and on the other he ſtretches the thing 
wr is, 1 too far. ag Ag, to uy. 1 190k * = the 
volume of inventer of the mixture of lights and ſhadows in 
age ” pictures; and, without any nd. he faith, that it 
(15) E —4 5 was the art of ſhadowing which rendred Zeuxis's pieces 
quite ray 2 2 BY AIAN * 1 2 
Methe le Vayer, read in an author (14) from whom he took ſev 
| e us of 7, things, that it was or Eva of Zeuxis that though his 
. 3 2 pieces, wherein the art of ſhading appeared firft of all, 
tur on ” eere beyond any price, which reduced him to the neceſſity 
Zeuris grandior / giving them gratis; yet he was guilty of the fault of 
8 ar- repreſenting the heads larger than they really were, as he 
hat _=_ Thi Tr | 2 moſt of * 2 (15) * this e 
r eres that he did no more than imitate Homer, 
1 — — whoſe beautiful ladies are robuſt, and in good caſe: 
| nf members, Moreri, 1 ſay, had read this, and did not know how 
Euſebivs 4 = (16)La Mothe to make uſe of it. He ought to have extracted out 
en 3 5 * quotes Of it what was blamed in the works of Zeuxis; but 
ne thin [5 %, above all, he ſhould have taken this obſervation that 
the XCIV® | 1 eld 4 out the art of ſhading was the invention of this Painter. 


glad . . At leaſt, after having left it out, he ſhould not have 
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Who were con- ILB] Phat we know of his country is.a little confuſed. 


1 ot 4 4 - 2 . b d 5 ke 
on him to come to them, in order to get many of his paintings, with which they intended be teen in the 


be ſeen in the 


to adorn their temple; and when he acquainted them that he intended to draw the — of Con- 
picture of Helen [D], they were very well pleaſed, becauſe they knew his principal n. 


Zeuxidis 
manus vidi, ſays 


(6) in the Life excellence lay in painting of women. He then aſked them what beautiful virgins they — rg 
had in their city, and they conducted him to the place where young lads learned their injuris vida. 


exerciſes. 


connected the words that go before it with thoſe that 

come after; for by this means he hath falſified the 

pailage of la Mothe le Vayer, which wanted to be 

mended inſtead of being falſified. What makes me 

ſay ſo, is, that this famous writer lays down for a 

certainty, that the true reaſon why Zeuxis diſcontinued 

the ſelling of his pieces, was becauſe it was not poſſible 

for any perſon to pay the true value of them. This 

is taking that Painter's words too literally (17), he (17) Poſtea do- 
probably did not think as he ſpoke : and if he had Pare opera ſua 
really believed it, he had been the moſt extravagant as" | my 
braggadocio in the world; and conſequently his rodo- digno pretio per- 
montade ſhould not be alledged as a juſt reaſon. It is mutari poſſe di- 
very probable that the pieces which he preſented ceret. Plin. abi 
after his being very rich, were not better than thoſe ra. 


which he formerly ſold; for it is not cuſtomary to 


finiſh what one has a mind to give gratis, more than 
what one deſigns to fell at a dear rate. To which 
purpoſe I remember it is commonly ſaid, that an 


Abbot's ſermons are better whilſt he is aſpiring after 


a biſhopric than after he hath obtained it. And 
therefore if Zeuxis's reaſon had been true, he ſhould 
have left off ſelling his works ſooner than he did. I 
was ſurprized not to find Quintilian's obſervations 
amongſt thoſe which Felibien hath given us con- 
cerning Zeuxis. Mr Hofman hath tranſlated Moreri's 
expreſſion ſomewhat ambiguouſly ; for the words, 
Donare opera ſua, INTER QUE UMBRE EMINE= 
BANT, inſtituit, as he has turned them, ſeem to 
ſignify, that there was one of Zeuxis's pieces in which. 
he had painted the ſhadows, which picture was the 
moſt excellent of his works. Beſides, the word 
eminebant doth not ſeem deſigned for ambre in the 
Painters ſtile ; for no places appear to have leſs relievo 3 
in painting, than thoſe expreſſed by ſhadows (18). (18) See Voſſius 

[D] To draw the pi@ure of Helen.) It is an inexcuſable © Oer ier, 
omiſſion in Charles Stephens, in Lloyd, Moreri, and *. . 
Hofman, to have ſaid nothing of the picture of Helen, 
but that Zeuxis painted it, tho' the Antients have re- 
lated ſo many remarkable particulars concerning it. 
Charles Stephens hath only cited Pliny, who ſpoke of 
it by the by; he ſhould have quoted Cicero and lian, 
who have touched on the circumſtances. Lloyd and 
Hofman only cite, properly ſpeaking, in the ſame man- 
ner as Charles Stephens : for tho' they refer us to 
Cicero, it is plain that it is with regard to Zeuxis in 

neral, and not with reſpect to Helen's picture; this, 
Vos. is plain, becauſe they refer us alſo to Plutarch, 
in the life of Pericles, where he doth not treat of this 
picture. By the Printer's errors we find Cicero cited 
in Mr Lloyd's Dictionary thus; 2 de Fuvent, and 
in that of Mr Hofman alſo, /ib. 2. de Fuventut. in- 
ſtead of lib. 2. de Invent, which is enough to moe 

| ſever 
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(5) Quarum vo- 
mina multi poe- 
tæ memorize 
tradiderunt, 
quod ejus eſſent 
Judicio probatæ 
qui veriſſimum 
leritudinis ha- 
judicium 
debuiſſet. Cicer. 
lib. ii, de In- 
vent. . 


(i) Tantus di- 
ligentia ut Agra · 
gantinis facturus 
tabulam quam in 
templo Junonis 
Laciniz publice 
dicarent, inſpex- 
erit virgines eo- 
rum nudas & 
quinque elegerit, 
ut quod in qua- 
que laudatiſſi 
mum eſſet pictu- 
ra redderet. Plin. 
lib, xxxv, cap. 
ix, 


(% 1d. ibid, 
cap. &. 


(19) De Gra- 


phice, pag. 69, 
in libro de IV 


Artib. popular. 


(20) Ceœlius 


Rhodiginus, An- 


; tiq. Lect. lib, 
ix, cap. xxvii, 


Pag. m. 1086. 


Crotonian virgins in that condition (i). 


ſeveral readers believe that Cicero wrote de Fuventute 
as well as de Senectute. Voſſius (19) hath cenſured 
Bulengerus, for ſaying in his book of Painting, that it 
was Venus and not Helen whom Zeuxis painted, from 
the five living originals placed before him: but in 
correcting this fault, Voſſius himſelf hath commit- 
ted another; he ſays that Pliny mentions as expreſsly 
as Cicero, that Zeuxis painted Helen. But it is not 
true that Pliny mentions it ; he ſpeaks in general of a 
picture. Obſerve, that Cœlius Rhodiginus, ſpeakin 
of the picture of Helen, the courtezan, has commit 

a groſs ſoleciſm (20). Zeuxin, faith he, pictura nobi- 
lem, inter cetera ejus artificii, haud parum multa que 
circumferuntur, & hominum defideria vix explent, Hele- 
nam quandoque ab eo expictam ferunt, cui tantum ſan? 


attribuerit, ut non temere nec quemlibet, ac (ut Grad 


dicunt) os ETU xe, ſpeftatum admitteret, ni nr 
dp ue, id oft propoſitam pecuniæ quantitatem erogaſſet. 
The like faults in language have eſcaped the beſt 
authors. 

[E] Theſe fue maids were highly extolled. . , . on 
account of their beauty, which had obtained the approbation 
of the man aubo was the beſt judge of it.] One might very 
well doubt whether the five maids whom Zeuxis choſe, 


were each of them handſomer than thoſe whom he did 
not chuſe. The reaſon of this ſcruple is, that he de- 


ſigned only to unite in one body, the particular beau- 
ties which he found ſeparated in thoſe five maids : to 
which purpoſe there was no neceſſity that they ſhould 
be all very beautiful ; it was ſufficient that ſome of 


them had the beauties which the others wanted. But 


who can deny that there are ſome women of indiffe- 
rent beauty, who if you only compare one ſingle part 


with the ſame in another, will, in that, ſurpaſs the 


. greateſt beauties. Wherefore it doth not appear that 


Cicero, or the Poets of whom he ſpeaks, were neceſſa- 


rily in the right to prefer thoſe five Crotonian maids, 
choſen by the Painter of Helen, to thoſe who were 
paſſed by. Perhaps the Painter rejected ſome, who 
wanted very little to render them perfe& beauties ; 
but who were not at all for his purpoſe, becauſe he 
found the ſame beauties they were endued with, in a 
more eminent degree in one of the five : after which it 
was enough for another of the five, tho' but indifferent- 
ly handſome, to have that very ſmall thing which was 
wanting in thoſe whom he refuſed. The queſtion, as 
every body ſees, is not important, it may be laid aſide ; 
and if any perſon ſhould aſſert that Zeuxis choſe the 
fineſt five of them all, not by reaſon of it's being neceſ- 
ſary to his deſign, but to enjoy a more agreeable ſight, 
I will not oppoſe him. One of the chief grounds of 
this ſtory is what is commonly ſaid, that nothing in 
the world is perfect. And this holds true eſpecially in 
relation to beauty. I appeal to the criticiſms which 
handſome women paſs upon one another, and yet they 
do not ſee every thing, as Zeuxis did, being, with- 
out doubt, reſolved not to follow the method of 
3 0 | 


Z. E UXIS. 
exerciſes, This gave him the moſt favourable opportunity poſlible of ſeeing if they were 
beautiful, and well ſhaped throughout; for they were ſtark naked; and he appearing 
very well pleaſed, they gave him to underſtand, that he might judge thereby whether 
they had beautiful virgins in their city, ſince they had the ſiſters of thoſe young lads 
whom he moſt admired. He then deſired to ſee the moſt beautiful; and the council of 
the city having ordered all the virgins to come together to the ſame place, that Zeuxis 
might have his free choice, he ſelected five; and by taking from each of them what 
was molt charming in her, he formed the picture of Helen. Theſe five maids were highly 
extolled by the Poets on account of their beauty which had obtained the approbation 
of the man who was the beſt judge of it (b) [E], and accordingly their names did not 
fail of being conſecrated to poſterity : however I do not believe there is now any trace 
of theſe names. Cicero, who informs us of all theſe particulars, hath left his reader to 
gueſs, that the Painter deſired to ſee thoſe five young beauties ſtark naked : but Pliny 
expreſsly affirms it; nay he ſays that before Zeuxis choſe theſe five, he had ſeen all the 
| It is true he affirms, that Zeuxis painted for the 
Agrigentines, and not for the Crotoniates, and doth not name the picture: excepting this, 
it is plain he relates the ſame ſtory with Cicero. I muſt not forget that Zeuxis diſputing 
the prize of Painting with Parrhaſius loſt it (#) [F], in the following manner, 
had painted ſome grapes ſo extremely well, that the birds flew down to peck at them. 
And Parrhaſius painted a curtain ſo artfully, that Zeuxis taking it for a real one, drawn 
before his antagoniſt's work, aſked with the utmoſt confidence, why they did not 
immediately draw that curtain in order to ſhew what Parrhaſius had done. 


© illud ut ex ore aliquo quaſi imago exprimatur, quod Qui plus hides 


Zeuxis 


Having 
found 


which Horace ſpeaks in his cond fue of the fr 
OOKR. 
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„„ 4m corporis optima lynceis 


Contemplere oculis, Hypſea cæcior, illa 4 
Quæ mala ſunt ſpectes. O crus ! O bracchia! verum 3 
Depygis, naſuta, brevi latere ac pede longo eſt (21). (21) Se bw 3 
| 3 tony Chevali 4 
Be not too eagle-ey'd to wiew @ grace; d ee = 3 
And blind, as Hypſea is, to ſſy a fault; om of by, i I 
For ſuch as judge by faults are often caught. tr — — 4 '"y I 
How neat her arm! her leg! tis true, but ſlay, lines, Nothing Y 
R can be more live- 20 So 
Her wafte is ſhort, noſe long, her feet are play. * = farce: © 
| | | th REECH. Tout aink ce B be ſeen : 
R qu en ſoy. | UVius's b 
1 . | a f | 8 Le corps a de pernicie 
The truth is, this Painter had no need of any thing, plus beau, bee the 
beſides his own imagination, to draw the picture of a Dieu Lynceem „ = 7 l 
compleat beauty; for it is certain that our ideas go ne voy: 3 5 oe 
Regarde plus = 294 | 


beyond nature. Ego fic ſtatuo, nihil eſſe in ullo ge- eg aue n 
nere tam pulchrum quo non pulchrius id ſit unde 2 pe martin 6 


© neque oculis, neque auribus, neque ullo ſenſu percipi y font. 

© poteſt itati lecti Eſbahy tu t eſ- 
poteſt, cogitatione tantum & mente complectimur ** 

6 


1 Nec vers ille artifex (Phidias) quum faceret I nee, , 1 
c . . . : bl 6: (25) = 

ovis formam aut Minervz, contemplabatur aliquem j., bras, mes 5 
Ee quo ſimilitudinem duceret, ſed ipfius in mente in- long nes & cum 
fidebat ſpecies pulchritudinis eximia quædam, quam fande 1g. 
intuens, in eaque defixus, ad illius ſimilitudinem = _— 
* artem & manum dirigebat (22). - - In my opinion, Jes piés grand. 
© there is not any thing, of whatever kind, fo beautiful 
oy 
6 
c 
o 
c 


tation 0 
Pliny, © 
be mend 
It chould 
lui, inſt 
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as that idea from which it is expreſſed, and of which (22) Cicero, in 
it is only, as it were, an image or repreſentation 3 an Otatote, 1. 
idea which is not the object of the eyes, or ears, or of 
any other of the ſenſes, but of our thoughts alone, and 
can only be perceived in the mind. . . . Phidias, when 
* he made the flatue of Fupiter, or that of Minerva, 
© did not ſet up for his pattern any particular perſon : but 


m D. 
4iote, li 
(26) Hi, 


!s Oliver; 


© he had in his mind a certain noble and exalted idea of ling, : 
© beauty, which he regarded ſtedfaſtly, and attentively 6 Leyden 
* followed as the model of his work.” It would not be = 7% 314 


more impoſſible to find men as accompliſhed as the 
heroes of romances, than it would be to find as beauti- 
ful women as the heroines of the ſame fabulous country. (23) . 4 
This is ſo true, that when authors would in few pou "oma L 
words repreſent any one perfectly beautiful, they con- ſmulacris emen- I 
tent themſelves with ſaying, that the perſon ſurpaſſes gatiorem. Per 
the ideas of Poets and of Painters (23). mus 
LF] Zeuxis diſputing the prize of Painting with Par- 2 
rhafius, bft it.] The fact relating to the birds which |: igneus ort, 
Zeuxis deceived by his painted grapes, is commonly Membrorumq® 
related after a very confuſed manner. But if Pliny modus qual 
was well conſulted, authors would not fall into that nec carmi⸗ 
confuſion ; for they would there ſee that Zeuxis drew £m: ... 
two ſeveral pictures which related to this fact, and Cad, 4 
that each had it's particular adventure. I do not take E Sri 
notice 10. . 
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ound his miſtake, he confeſſed himſelf outdone, 


hereas Parrhaſius had impoſed on the very maſters of the art, er ti | 
: boy loaded with mn and the birds flew alſo to this picture; this diſpleaſed him, ) lan. var, 


and he ingenuouſly owned that his work was 
had been as naturally expreſſed as the grapes, 


leaſt ſucceeded (/). Archelaus King o 


notice of what ſeveral authors relate, that Zeuxis 
himſelf attempted to draw Parrhaſius's curtain; for 
Pliny doth not tell the ſtory fo : but this is an altera- 
tion of circumſtances too inconſiderable to ſay any 
thing more of it. There is much more reaſon to think 
it ſtrange, that Moreri's Dictionary ſhould ſay nothing 
of the challenge or wager of theſe two Painters, and 
that Lloyd and Hofman have given but a very ſmall 
hint of it. As for what relates to the other piece, 
wherein the boy carried grapes, Mr Moreri hath men- 
tioned it in a manner which is not much to his honour, 
ſince he hath omitted the principal circumſtances, 
not having given the leaſt hint of the judgment which 
Zeuxis himſelf made of this piece ; Mr Hofman hath 
not forgot this, but he makes uſe of a phraſe which he 
ought entirely to have ſuppreſſed; eadem ingenuitate, 
ſaith he, proceſit (Zeuxis) iratus operi ac dixit. Theſe 
words are Pliny's, and are extraordinary proper in the 
original, where they relate to the ſtory of the wager, 
that is to ſay, to Pliny's narrative, with what ingenuity 
Zeuxis owned that he was outdone. But when, in 
an article where there is nothing of this ingenuity, 
Y they tell us that Zeuxis acknowledged with the ſame 
3 ingenuity, &c. they throw us into impenetrable ob- 
ſcurities, and we can only conjecture, that the author 
gives us an imperfect paſſage. Moſt abbreviators are 
(24) Some in- lubject to this fault (24). Mr Hofman 1s on this head 
Hartes of it may mach more excuſable than Mr Lloyd; for the latter 
be ſeen in Grono= having retained the phraſe, cadem ingenuitate proceſſit, 
vii bot de which he found in Charles Stephens, might eaſily 
pr 3 think that it concerned a particular to which the reader 
kes de la Repub!, Of Charles Stephens was referred. But Mr Lloyd hath 
des Lettres, ſuppreſſed this reference, and by this means hath in- 
1684, for May, creaſed the obſcurity of his article. Not that I pre- 
e tend wholly to excuſe Charles Stephens, for his t in 
Parrhaſio ſupra vidimus, could not give him a right to 
make uſe of theſe words, eadem ingenuitate proceſſit, 
| becauſe he had not been ſpeaking of the ſucceſs of 
the wager. The article of Zeuxis is much better in 
(23) The quo- Calepin (25), than in all the Dictionaries which I 
tation out of have juſt mentioned. But I have not found any au- 
Pliny, ought to thor who hath worſe expreſſed the diſpute betwixt 
2 _ %, theſe two Painters, than he who makes the preateſt 
li, inſtead ot figure in the commentary variorum on Valerius Ma- 
*rxv. Charles Xximus (26). He affirms that Parrhaſius painted ſome 
Stephens, and birds on a cloth, ſo very naturally, that Zeuxis fear- 
17 5 Ae. ung the judgment of the birds, with a modeſt ingenuity 
, in Save up the cauſe. 1 am very much miſtaken if his 
dum Delph, bhraſe, Zeuxis alitum judicium timens is not a Cor- 
yiote, 46. Iv. Tuption of Pliny's words, Zeuæis alitum judicio tumens ; 
and if ſo, what greater inſtance can there be of the 

': Oliverius, de, alterations made in thoughts of authors? | 
Valerius Maxi- Let us remember that Lancelotti of Perugia, takes 
9's Variorum, All that is ſaid of theſe two pictures to be fabulous. He 
32 1655, doth not believe that the birds pecked at Zeuxis's vine, 
3j vor that Zeuxis miſtook for a real curtain that of Par- 
rhalius. It is thus that he clears himſelf of the obje- 
ction, which this affords to thoſe who have a mean opi- 
nion of the Moderns ; he denies the fact; a very con- 
venient way of ſolving difficulties. * Oh, Zeuſi con 
* Puva dipinta, dite voi, traſſe gli uccelli à beccarla, 
il che non habbiamo d'alcuno de' noſtri mentovati 
* di ſopra. Gia io ho dato dentro con un libro di 
* Farfalloni contra gli antichi Hiſtorici, & hocci rotto, 
come ſuol dire il Volgo, un paio di ſcarpe, inten- 
(17) Send dinla come vogliono i preſenti o' poſteri bell' Ingeg- 
Lanceloti da Pe. , © Pero non temo, che ſono millanterie della 
dein Abbate O. Grecia, e Farfalloni di Plinio, e quello dell'uva, e 
bil Pe, k- f quelli de gli animali, che deſſero ſegno di riconol- 
eee „ * Cere altri della loro ſpecie fatti di colore per natu- 
pag. 308, ? rali (27). - - But Zeuxis, 50 will ſay, painted grapes 
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(26) His name 


VOL. v. 


We are told that he wiped out the grapes and only kept the figure, 
Macedon employed Zeuxis to adorn his palace 
with paintings; on this occaſion we have in lian a fine reflexion of Socrates (n). 
of this Painter's beſt pieces was a Hercules ſtrangling ſome dragons in his cradle in the e . 
ſight of his affrighted mother: but he himſelf preferred his Athlet, or wreſtler, before quem facilius 
all the reſt, and under it placed a verſe which afterwards became famous () [G]. 


Voſſius (31), and Father Hardouin (32) affirm; he 


* ſo well that he inticed the birds to fly down, and peck 


ſince he had only deceived birds, (1) Senec. Con- 
Another time he painted uon. v, 45. v. 


not ſufficiently finiſhed, fince it the boy Hit. J. xi, 
the birds would have been afraid of him.“ *“ 


in which he had (+) Ageo fbi in 
illo | Atbleta) 

placuit ut ver- 
One ſum ſubſcriberet 


celebrem ex eo, 


- quam imitatu- 
It 18 rum. Pin. ub; 


not ſupra. 


© at them: and this is not related of any of the Moderns. 
I have already publiſhed a book, wherein ] expoſe the 
idle flories of the antient Hiſtorians . . . . Let the pre- 
« ſent, or ſucceeding, Virtuoſo's underſtand this as they 
* pleaſe, yet I doubt not but that the ſlory of the grapes, 
and that of the animals, who miſtook a picture for 
* living creatures of their own ſpecies, are nothing but 
© the wain boaſts of Greece, and the idle flories of Pliny." 
Mr Perrault, full as zealous for the Moderns as Lan- 
celotti, hath hit upon a more ſolid anſwer ; for he 
alledges the like performances of a freſh date, which 
alſo prove that the nicety of painting doth not conſiſt 
in that. His words are (28) : It zs ſaid that Zeuxis re- (28) Perrault, 


' preſented ſome grapes ſo naturally, that the birds flew Parallele des 


down to peck at them. But what is ſurprixing in this? nr & — 
A great many birds have killed themſelves againſt the, Per, * 
0 0 5 Hag. 130, 
Heaven of Ruel's perſpectiwe, by attempting to paſs beyond Durch Edit. 
it, without any perſon being ſurprixed at it, and even 
this has not been much inſiſted upon in praiſing of that 
perſpedtive . . . . (29) Some time fince, going by the Engliſh (29) Id. ibid, 
nuns, I was an eye-witneſs of an adventure full as hanou- pag. 137. 
rable to the art of painting, as the ſlory of Leuxis's grapes, 
and much more diverting. A new painted picture was 
ſet to dry in Mr le Brun's yard, the door of which was 
open; in the fore part of the piece a great thiſtle was 
perfectly well repreſented. An honeſt country-awoman went 
by with her aſs, which ſeeing the thiſtle, ſuddenly ran 
into the yard, threw down the woman, who in vain 
firove to hold him in by his halter, and if a couple 
of lufly young fellows had not each of them beflowed on 
him fifteen or taventy blows with a cudele to force him 
to retire, he had eaten the thiſtle, I mean, that it being 
newly painted, he would hade licked off all the painting with 
his tongue . . . . Pliny alſo relates, that Parrhaſius ſo natu- 
rally counterfeited a curtain, that Zeuxis himſelf avas 
deceived by it. The like deceptions happen every day, 
whilſt the pieces which deceive are not at all eſteemed. 
Cooks have a hundred times laid hold of partridges and 
capons naturally repreſented, in order to ſpit them; and 
what followed ? The company laughed, and the picture 
remained in the kitchen. | . 
[G] Under it he placed a werſe, which afterwards 
became famous.) If we believe Plutarch (30), this (30) Plut. de 
verſe was placed under the pieces of Apollodorus. He wo * Athent- 
doth not ſay that Apollodorus himſelf put it there, as . 
ſaith, in general, that it was written on the works of N + 
Apollodorus, F Tois tpyors £71yiyeanTai, Mop = i 


get Tis ANN νẽmiah cer Cujus operibus in- (32) In Plin. 
0 


N. Vz bags 


{criptum fuit, Facilius hæc culpabit quis quam imita- «fi 


bitur. - It was inſcribed on the works of Apollodorus, 
It is eaſier to blame this picture than to imitate it. 
This is not the only thing Plutarch aſcribes to Apol- 
lodorus, inſtead of attributing it to Zeuxis, as others 
do; he will have it alſo that Apollodorus invented 
ſhadows in Painting, ar3pumror mroT@> eHevpar 
dFopay tai any pert! axias. Primus hominum in- 
venit colorum temperationem diverſorum & umbre colo- 
ribus eæprimendæ rationem. Ihe whole paſſage runs 
thus: Apollodorus, the firſt inventer of the tempering of 
colours, and of the art of expreſſing ſhadows, abas an A. 
thenian, on whoſe works was written, 


One may more eaſily blame, than imitate this picture. 


A French Poet (33) ſhewing the like affurance faith Ronſard: 
of his Franciade in the following verſes, 9 be Life 


Un lit ce livre pour apprendre, 

L'autre le lit comme envieux : 

Il eſt bien aiſè de reprendre, 

Rape wa aiſe de faire mieux. 
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(o) Mr Felibien, 
Pup. 56, ſays 
Athalanta in- 


Agrigentines. 


( 
Pictor. 


he 


* 


not improbable that he highly valued his Alcmena (o), ſince he preſented it to the 
He did not value himſelf on quickly finiſhing his works [HZ]. It is ſaid 
ſicad of Acmena. that having painted an old woman, he fell into ſuch an exceſſive fit of laughter at the 


) At the word ſight of that picture, that he died of it. This is what Verrius Flaccus relates (0 [7]. 
here is in Lucian a deſcription of a picture of Zeuxis which deſerves to be read: that 


3 WEI 
A ** ” 3 
- * Y 

=* EF * 
1 


picture repreſented a female centaur. I had collected ſeveral particulars for this article, 
(3) Tt was prin- Which I ſuppreſs, on account of the publication of Junius de Pictura Veterum (ꝗ) [X]. 


ted fince my 
Project in the 
year 1694. 


a book of Carlo Dati [ LI. 


the article Zeuxis of my project, 
Dictionary [M]. 


Some read my book to learn, ſome to condemn, 
"Tis harder to write better than to blame. 


[] He did not value himſelf on quickly finiſhing his 
_ evorks.] Plutarch relates that Zeuxis being informed 

that Agatarchus boaſted of painting with eaſe and 
great diſpatch, ſaid, that as for his own part, he va- 
lued himſelf upon his ſlow performance, becauſe that 
was the way to make his works of a long duration, 
(34). The ſame Plutarch, in another book (35), re- 
lates the ſtory, as if Zeuxis owned to ſome people 
who blamed his flowneſs, That it is true he æbas long 
(35) Idem, Je in painting his pieces, but they avere defigned for a long 
Multitudine A- fime. All writers make him anſwer, that he painted 
micorum, fag. for eternity: and thus this thought has lately been ap- 
94.5 plied to the Dictionary of the French Academy, in 


Pag. 159. 


the preface to that of Furetiere. It is the buſineſs of 


thoſe, who amplify the boaſting of this Painter, to ſee 
what authority they have for it. 

[7] This is what Verrius Flaccus relates.) He adds 
two verſes which allude to this adventure, 


Nam quid modi facturus riſu denique, 
Ni pictor fieri vult qui riſu mortuus eſt ? 


He fets no bounds to his immod' rate laughter, 
Thinking who laughs to death muſt be a Painter. 


But if it be true that Zeuxis died in this manner, 
how is it poſlible that ſo few authors ſhould mention 
it? Was there any thing ſo remarkable in all his liſe 


as this extraordinary death? However, among the 


many Antients who have mentioned Zeuxis, only 
Verrius Flaccus informs us of this uncommon particu- 
lar. And that by chance, and ſo improperly, that he 
is reprimanded by his abbreviator Pompeius Feſtus, 
for inſerting ſuch a thing in a work wherein he de- 
ſigned to treat of the ſignification of words. I wiſh 
we had the paſſage of Verrius Flaccus entire : what 
remains of it, was in the moſt deplorable condition in 
the world, before Joſeph Scaliger applied his divining 
Criticiſms to it. Had Moreri and Hofman known 
this, they would doubtleſs have mentioned it, as they 
ſhould have done, and then they had given us the 
two Latin verſes a little more intelligible. Honeſt 
(36) See bis Of- Raviſius Textor (36) hath not inſerted our Painter in 
ficina, or The- his catalogue of thoſe who died of laughing ; which is 
atrum Hiſtori- doubtleſs an involuntary omiſſion. 
cum, (ib. 11,c2P. Obſerve, that Simon Majolus, Biſhop of Voltura- 
e ra, is very much miſtaken in relation to this fact. 
6 35 Simon Ma- Zeuxis Pictor, ſaith he (37), deformiſſimam ſpectans 
jolus, Dierum quandam picturam ſolutus in riſum expiravit. Ver- 
Canicularium, „ rius alter pictor quod Anum quandam deformiſſimam 
Collog. iv, Pag. „ pinxiflet eandem mortem in riſum ſolutus obiit, Rho- 
168. Edit. ke. gdigino teſte lib. 4. cap. 18. - - - The Painter Zeuxis, 
at the fight of a very deformed picture, fell into ſuch 
an exceſſive fit of laughter, that he died of it. 
rius, another Painter, having drawn a moſt deformed 
| old woman, fell into the like fit of laughter, and alſo 
38) Zeuxin died of it, as Rhodiginus teſtifies. There is a very 
pictorem riſu e- conſiderable omiſſion in what he faith of Zeuxis, and 
rortuum pro” a very great miſtake in the reſt: for this pretended 
r Painter Verrius, who died of laughter, is a chime- 
ridet affluentius. Tical perſon: beſides, Rhodiginus is very ill cited. 
Verrius re- See the margin (38); you will admire the meta- 
[ates that Zeux13 morphoſis of the thoughts tranſcribed by ſome com- 
died of laughter, pilers, which is ſometimes as ſurpriſing as thoſe of 
at the picture a | | | 
æohicb he had Ovid. | 3 
dragon of an [K] On account of the publication of Funius de Pic- 
od woman. tura Veterum.] I had rather refer to the excellent 
Celius Rhodt= and learned collections of Junius, than heap up things 
which are to be found there. I take this opportunity 


ginus, lib. i, 

Cap. KUI!1 az. . 1 1 
4 . to obſerve, that this work of Junius, printed at Rot- 
I 


A - Aa R © 


n, 207. 


Ver- 


I ſhall here inſert a remark which was in the additions to my project: it relates to 
I ſhall not forget the firſt remark which I made in 
It points out ſome general defects in Moreri's 


terdam by Reinier Leers, would, perhaps, have yet 


lain hid in ſome ſtudy, if the Abbot Nicaiſe (39) had (20) Concerning 
not made a thouſand efforts to procure the edition of his good office, 
it. 
preface. 


They forgot to acquaint the public of this in the 
This excellent work is dedicated to the Ab- 


bot BIOGNOxN, one of the moſt illuſtrious proteRors 


which the ſciences at preſent have, and who by his Nicole's preſic 


wit, eloquence, and extenſive learning, worthily main- 


tains the glory of the name which he bears. 
that Epiſtle Dedicatory (40). 


laſt piece of the additions to my Project: Since the and aſcribed to 
* Printing of this article I have met with a book, "army de la 
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Read 


[L] II relates to a book of Carh Dati.] Here is the 


which would have ſaved me a great deal of labour, 
if I had had it ſooner. It is the life of Zeuxis, 
written in Italian by Carlo Dati, and printed at 
Florence in 1667, together with thoſe of Parrha- 
ſius, Apelles, and Protogenes. The author hath 
collected whatever he found relating to thoſe four 
Painters in the works of the Antients, - and hath 
very exactly connected the whole; beſides, he hath 
added to each life, ſeveral remarks, full of very 
fine and curious erudition, Thoſe which relate to 
the life of Zeuxis would afford me a great deal of 
matter, if I was not in the laſt page of my Project. 
I ſhall only obſerve that they have informed me of 


a particular of which Voſſius was ignorant; that is, 


that Bullingerus was not the firſt who ſaid that 
Zeuxis painted Venus and not Helen, from the liv- 
ing originals which he ſelected out of the beautiful 
maids of the city. Volaterranus, and John della 
Caſa, before him, miſtook the one for the other ; 
and what is more, Lipſius hath ſomewhere: ſaid 
(41), that it was Juno and not Helen that Zeuxis 
painted. I obſerve by the way, that Carlo Pati 


hath cenſured Pliny without good reaſons. He be. 


lieves, that becauſe the temple of Juno Lacinia was 
near Crotona in Calabria, the Agrigentines did not 
employ Zeuxis to paint a piece in order to be 
conſecrated in that temple. But were not the temple 
of Delphi, and that of Jupiter Olympius filled with 
the gifts of all ſorts of people, as at preſent our Lady 


of Loretto is filled with Ex Yoto's from all Catholic 
countries ? ? | 


When I publiſhed what you have juſt read, I did 


not know that Taſſoni fell into the ſame error with 


a 


A a a XR 6 


* 


Juſtus Lipſius. Queſti fu colui, /2ith he (42), ſprat- 


ing of Zeuxis, che chiamato da gli Agrigentini, 0 
come hanno altri voluto da i Protoniati (43), a fare 
il ritratto di Giunone, il copio dalle fatezze piu 
belle di cinque vergine da loro elette fra un numero 
infinito, che ne vide d'ignude. - - - Zeuxis was the 
Painter, who, being deſired by the Agrigentines, or, as 
others will have it, by the Crotoniati, to draw the 


picture of Juno, copied it from the moſt beautiful fea- 


6 


tures and ſhapes of five of their naked wirgins, who 


* had been fingled out from an infinite number of others. 
The Italian is not leſs liable to ambiguities than the 


dead languages: if a Frenchman ſhould place his words 


as they are in Taſſoni, one would think, with reaſon, 


that he ſaid that Zeuxis ſaw naked an infinite num- 
ber of virgins, and that out of this great number, 
the inhabitants of Agrigentum choſe five to ſerve 


as an original for this Painter. 


But the circum- 


ſtances of this picture ſhould not be related after 
this manner. | 


I 


{cribed from pag. 387. 


” a - - 


[1] Some general defects in Moreri's Didionary.} 
ſhall ſet down another piece of my Project, tran- 
I do not pretend to pro. 
poſe this article as a perfect model: the world will 
do me ſufficient juſtice, if they find it exempt from 
ſome faults which prevail in Moreri. That au- 
thor's manner of citing books, is certainly A 70 

| au:ts 


to authors, ang 
his zeal for the 
promoting of 
learning, ſee Mt 


tilts, Y 
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(40) It is ven 
well written, 
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(41) Lipf, Mo 


nit. Polit, 6b, , 
cap, 1. > 


(42) Aleſſandro 
Taſſoni, Pen- 
ſieri diverh, ll. 
x, cap. xix, 
page 414 
(43) It is doubt» 
leſs an error ot 


the preſs inſtead 
of Crotoniati. 
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(1) Ba 
Geogra 
15 Pag. 


(2) Pl: 
w, ca 


Pag. n 


(3) S0 


wn, þ 


(4) Pl 
X1, ca 


Pag. 5 


« each article, without letting us know that ſuch. a 
thing was ſaid by this, and ſuch a thing by that 
« author ; he therefore gives his reader a great deal of 
trouble, ſince he is ſometimes obliged to knock at 
« five or ſix doors before he can find the perſon with 
« whom he would ſpeak. This is a predominant fault 
in ſeveral other books, the conſequences of which 
were well known to a very able and judicious wri- 
« ter, who hath lately given us the Hiſtory of the 


called Ceos, or Cea. 
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after his return from Troy (d). 


to Ariſtæus the inventer of honey. 


1 
1 
8 


_—_ 
a 


[4] Is length was five hundred fladia, or fixty-two 
thouſand five hundred paces.) Pliny affirms it: Mr Bau- 
drand is therefore miſtaken in aſſerting, on the teſti- 
mony of this author, that the circuit of the iſſe of 
Cea was formerly ſixty thouſand paces (1), There is 
a great difference betwixt the circuit and the length 
of an iſland ; however, he ought to have followed the 
account of his author without any diminution. He 
adds, that at preſent the circuit of this iſland is ſcarce 
forty thouſand paces, the ſea having ſwallowed up a 
part of it. | ; 

[BI 4 woman of this iſland invented the art of ſpin- 


(1) Baudrand, 
Geograph. Tom. 
ty Pag. 251. 
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into fluffs.] Pliny and Solinus affirm it. Ex hac 
* (injula) profectam delicatiorem feminis veſtem, auctor 


* 


121 


p walk he heaps up all his quotations' at the end of * Roman Emperors (44). To this T add, that Mr (4% Nr de Tü, 


627 


© Moreri advances a thouſand things, which we either jemont. The 


c 


e 


ning the production of the filk-worms, and of weaving it 


do not find at all in his citations, or which he firſt volume of 
confirms by no evidence, or which are curtailed by his book was 

the omiſſion of certain circumſtances, which are the 3 __ — 
moſt material parts of a fact, and afford the greater M. . 
pleaſure. To conclude, I ſay, he doth not always Journal, for the 
repreſent perſons by what is moſt remarkable in month of June 

them. And I think thoſe faults will not be diſco- 169 1.) His man- 


; g ner of citing in 
vered in my article of Zeuxis.” that nike” is 


extremely exact. 


Z I A, or ZE A, an iſland of the Archipelago, one of the Cyclades, was antiently (a) Pliaius, I. 
It is ten thouſand paces from the promontory of Attica, formerly 
called Sunium (a), and at preſent Capo delle Colonne. It was antiently part of Eubcea, 
but the ſea ſeparated it, and afterwards waſhed away almoſt one fourth part of its length, (3) 16. ivie, 
which was five hundred ſtadia, or ſixty two thouſand five hundred paces (b) [A]. 
Strabo's time, the four cities which had been in the ifle of Cea, were reduced to two, 
of which was called Julis, and the other Carthæa (c). - 
the name of Careſſus, and the other that of Pæeeſſa. There was in the neighbourhood 

of theſe two laſt towns a temple dedicated to Apollo Smintheus; and betwixt the ruins (4) Strabo, ibid. 
of Pæeeſſa and this temple, was that of Minerva Neduſia, which Neſtor conſecrated 
I have elſewhere mentioned (e) the names of ſome 
illuſtrious perſonages born in the iſle of Cea, and (F) whatever relates to it with reſpect 
I muſt add here, that a woman of this iſland invented 
the art of ſpinning the production of the ſilk-worms, and of weaving it into ſtuffs [B]; ARISTAus. 
and that it was the cuſtom of the inhabitants to poiſon themſelves as ſoon as they were 85 
arrived at a certain age [C]. The port of Zia is one of the ſecureſt harbours in the 
Mediterranean, beſides, the ſhips there take in freſh water, biſzet and wood (g). The 


y iy, cap. xt, 


pag. m. 453. 


In | 
(e) Strabo, 0. 
ONE , pag. 335. 


One of the two ruined cities bore $* 4/7 Pliny, 


(e) In the arti- 
cle Julis. 


Above, in 
the firſt article of 


(g) Guillet, 
Athenes ancienne 


iſland & nouvelle, pag. 
m. 85. 


pays 
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lex poſita aliquando videtur, cujus meminit etiam 


Menander: 


Optimum Ciorum inſtitutum eſt Phania 
Qui non poteſt vivere bene, non vivat male. 


Jubebat enim, ut videtur, lex, eos qui ſexaginta annos 
exceſſiſſent, cicutam bibere, ut aliis victus ſufficere (7). 
= - = = = There ſeems to have been once a law among this 


(7) Strabo, 115. 
*, Pag. 335. 


eſt Varro (2) Varro relates that the fine gar- 
* ment worn by the women, came from this iſland. 
Ceos quæ ut Varro teſtis eſt, ſubtilioris veſtis amicula 
arte lanificæ ſcientiæ prima in ornamentum fœmina- 
* ram dedit (3). - - - Ceos, which as Varro teſtifies, 
© firſt produced, by the art of manufacturing wool, the 
« fine garments which the women wear for ornament.” 
What follows is more exact. Telas araneorum modo 
© texunt (bombyces) ad veſtem luxumque feminarum, 
quæ bombycina appellatur. Prima eas redordiri, 
rurſuſque texere invenit in Ceo Mulier Pamphila, 


(2) Plinius, * people, which Menander mentions, 
iv, cap, xii, 


bag. m. 453+ 


Brace edict of the Cean commonweal, 

Let not the man tive ill, who can't live awell. 
(3) Solin, cap, | | 

wil, pag. m. 23. It therefore ſeems that this law enjoined that thoſe abo 
exceeded fixty years ſhould drink hemlock juice, to the end 

that a ſufficient quantity of provifions might be leſt for 

the reft of the inhabitants, He alſo ſays. it was re- 

ported that the inhabitants of this ifle being beſieged 

by thoſe of A:hens made a decree, by which they 


eſſandto 


Pen- Latoi filia, non fraudanda gloria excogitatz ratio- condemned to death all the old men whereupon the 
erfi, ll, (4) Plin, 115. nis, ut denudet feminas veſtis (4). - - - - The filk- Athenians retired. The Greek word xo eα , $a: 


xix, 


4. 


18 doubts 
error ot 
5 inſt 
14at i. 


N en worms ſpin webs in like manner as ſpiders: theſe webs 


ſerve for the luxurious apparel of the women, which 
are called filken garments. The art of firft Spinning, 
and afterwards weaving, theſe webs was invented in 
the iſle of Ceos, by a woman named Pamphila, the 
daughter of Latous : ſhe muſt not be deprived of the 
glory of having invented this garment, which makes 
* the womens ſhapes appear to greater advantage. 
Ariſtotle (5) furniſhed Pliny with this particular. 
Salmaſius pretends that Ariſtotle's words ought to be 
underſtood of the iſle of Cos, and that Pliny is miſta- 
ken in underſtanding them of the iſle of Ceos (6), 
His pretenſion is not utterly groundleſs, but it is not 
inconteſtable. | 

[CJ was the cuſtom of the inhabitants to poiſon 
themſelves as ſoon as they arrived at a certain ape.] 
It is pretended that they were obliged to this by a 
law. Strabo, on this ſubject, cites two verſes of Me- 
nander, and believes that the perſons who had paſſed 
the age of ſixty, were obliged to conform to that 
law, that a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions might be 
left for the reſt of the inhabitants. Ilzpa 767075 
Je Sorel T0 aors Vou@, 5 piprnra Kai 
Mivardpgy: 


in Strabo ought to be changed into z@r:12/:25r $21 
which ſignifies to drink the juice of hemlock, This 
is Caſaubon's conjecture (8), which he confirms by (8) Caſaub. 
two paſlages, one out of Heraclides, and the other Comment. in 
out of lian. The firſt of theſe authors faith that _ 8 

. . . onis, pag. m. 
the air of the iſle of Cea is ſo good, that men, but 165. 
more eſpecially women, might live there to a great 
age; but that they do not make any advantage of 
this favour of nature, and before they ſuffer the in- 
firmities of a frail old age, they diſpatch themſelves 
out of the world ſome by the uſe of poppy, and 
others by that of hemlock. Odens % Uu 
Tis Vids, Kal euyYipol ra dl IFpuTal, WaMSE 
Se Tov yuvaircr, & MEpievET 1 Vnpaiol Je- 
AguTHIV, dAAZ api ,umw, f3_nnpo Iva 
Tl, e Mw pinkovs, of Is toleip tauvrTys $f 
vu Quum ſalubri celo fruatur hee inſula, & ex- 
tremam ſenetam attingere ibi hominibus detur, præſertim Byzantinum, 
JSeeminis, non expettant tamen provefte etatis qui ſunt, pag. 421, falſely 
Jatum ſuum, ſed illud antevertunt priuſquam wel imbe- ſuppoſes, that He- 
cillitas accedat, wel parte aliqua manci fiant, ita ut hi "4s ſaid that 
quidem papawvere, illi vero cicuta fibi ipſis vitam eripiant , | 
(9). As for Elian, he = 45 thoſe 2 by gun Ag 
reaſon of a decrepit age found themſelves incapable of law. 

doing 


o 
6 
» 
o 
o 
- 
6 
« 
* 
« 
c 


(5) Ariſtot. Hiſt, 
Animal. 1iþ, V, 
cap. xix, bas, 
93 


(6) Salmaſ. in 


Solin. pag. 1 44. (9) Heraclides, 


de Politiis, pag. 
m. 20. Note 
that Berkelius, 
in Stephanum 


8 


women Tere par- 


628 


7 1 k 


pays to the Turk ſeventeen hundred piaſtres for the Caraſch, and two thouſand five hundred 


() Spon, Voiage, by way of tenth (b). The Biſhop of Thermia paſſes half the year in this . iſland (i): jt (© Bandrang, 


Tom 1, pag . 
149, Dutch 
E dit ion, 


Zea. 
he ſet down the word Z1a. 


doing ſervice to the public, aſſembled together at a 
feſtival and drunk the juice of hemlock. Noyu@- 
£51 Kelwv, of h ap eauTolIs YEYNPAKITES, 
G £71 Sevic TApartanoulTes fau7us, N sr 
Tiva foeTarttnhv Quaoiav aver FovTes, Kal ge 
y,, FiVsos Rover, TRY EauToIs cue 
Sea, ot aps Te Ep Te Th merpidt 
AUTITiAoDvTa dx pioot νj,u, vToAngsons hn 
Tt aUTols Kats This YyVauns Y Tov Xp 
Conſuetudo eft apud Ceos, ut ii, qui ſenio plane confecti 
unt, tanquam ad convivium ſe mutuo invitent, aut ad 
guoddam ſolenne ſacrificium conveniant, & coronati cicu- 
tam bibant :; quum fibi ipſis conſeti ſunt, ſe ad promovenda 
commoda patriæ inutiles amplius efſe, animo jam ob 
etatem delirare incipiente (10). Pinedo (11), Kuhnius 
(12), and Berkelius (13), approve of Caſaubon's cor- 
rection, and there is no room to doubt of it's being a 


(10) Alian. 
Var. Hiſtor. 
lib. iii, cap. 
& RX li. 
(11) In Steph, reads Kovidagto , and not Koveeyeo vai Here is 
Byzant. pag. another of aſaubon's conjectures: he believes that 
„ Stephanus Byzantinus (15), who relates the ſame 
particular with Strabo, but inſtead of telling us that 
(12) In lian. the old men drank hemlock juice, faith that they 
I. fought duels together, 4yovi{eo dai, in certamine 
(24) In. Sd. dimicare, made uſe of a copy of Strabo where the 
Byzant. P. 421, reading was voie S Or xoviceo das in arenam 
Aeſcendere, and not xovid{eo dai Berkelius rejects 
| (14) Scaliger. in this conjecture on pretence that it 1s contrary to the 
Varronem de practice of the old men of Ceos, and to the teſtimony 
Ling. Lat. 45 of Hiſtorians (16); but he did not in the leaſt 
v P. m. 118. apprehend Caſaubon's thought; he fancied that Ca- 
0 | ſaubon ſuppoſed that this word might be that of 
5) Steph. By- 
zant. voce I BAG. Strabo, whereas he ſhould have known that Caſaubon 
| ſuppoſed the copy of Stephanus Byzantinus to be 
(16) Hzc quan- corrupted. Mr Kuhnius offers another conjecture, 
quam ſpecioſa vi- which is that the reading in Strabo was dx va 
dentur, minime to drink aconite or wolt-bane (17): the change of 
approbanda judi- . > / . | 
©, cum anti- that word into dyovidgova; might very eaſily 
quo ritui & Hi- happen. Pighius had before him told us chat the 
ſtoriæ plane ſint text of Stephanus ought to be corrected in that 
contraria. Berkel, manner (18). | 
ubi ſupra, pag, 
421, 
' (17) Kuhnius in Or barely on one of thoſe cuſtoms, which being once 
ZElian. ubi ſu- linked with the notions of a greatneſs of foul, are al- 
pra, pag. 233. moſt as ſtriftly obſerved as the legal decrees. We have 
ſeen that Strabo was of opinion that there was an 
edict, which obliged them to kill themſelves after 
having paſſed the age of fixty years. But very pro- 


We muſt now examine whether this practice of the 


(18) Pighius in 
Valerium Maxi- 
mum, lib. 1i, 


eap, vi. bably he is miſtaken, for ſince the air of this iſle was 
very heathful, and the inhabitants lived very long 

(19), the common-wealth would have been deprived 

(19) See the of ſeveral robuſt ſubjects, who were ſtill capable of 


quotation out of 
Heraclides, a- 
bove, num. (9). 


ſerving their country, had they been forced by the 
authority of the laws to poiſon themſelves at the age 
of ſixty one years. And obſerve that the expreſſions 
of Heraclides inſinuate rather a voluntary cuſtom than 
an obligatory law. Obſerve alſo that /Elian's words 
very clearly ſpecify decrepit perſons, and not thoſe 
who had attained the age of fixty-one. All this 
tends to refute the opinion of Strabo. If it was true, 
we could at leaſt prove that this edi& was not in force 
in the iſle of Cea in Tiberius's time. The proof which 
Valerius Maximus hath given us of it, will let us into 
the true ſtate of the caſe. Wherefore it will be proper 
here to conſider the circumſtances of that writer's nar- 
rative: they will make it appear that the public 
authority did not interpoſe any farther than to permit 
thoſe who were weary of living to poiſon themſelves, 


but not to command thoſe who had paſſed a certain 


age to doit. Valerius Maximus before he gives an 
account of what he ſaw in the iſle of Cea, relates that 
at Marſeilles a poiſoning liquor was kept by the 
public, and given to thoſe who offered ſatisfactory 
reaſons to the Senate why they deſired to rid them- 
ſelves of their lives. The Senate examined their rea- 
ſons with a certain temperament, which neither in- 
dulged a paſſionate and raſh inclination to die, nor 
oppoſed a reaſonable deſire of death, whether they 
wanted to deliver themſelves from the perſecutions of 
I 


hath at preſent a large city and a ruined caſtle. Conſult Moreri's Dictionary at the word 


good one. Scaliger (14) citing the paſſage of Strabo 


old men of Cea was founded on a decree of the ſtate - 


Pag. 251. 


He ſhould have referred the reader to this word, rather than to that of Cea, when - 


ill fortune, or would not runthe riſk of being forſaken by 

proſperity. 'This was the rule of the Senate, they forced 

no body to poiſon himſelf, but granted a permiſſion 

to do it when they judged it proper: none could Kill 

himſelf in the due form, and canonicamente, without 

being authorized by the ſovereign. Venenum cicuta tem- 

peratum in ea civitate publice cuſtoditur, quod datur ti, qui 

cauſas Sexcentis ( id enim Senatus ejus nomen eſt ) exhibuit, 

propter quas mors fit illi expetenda: Cognitione virili 
benewolentia temperata, que nec egredi vita temere pati- 

tur, & ſapienter excedere cupienti celerem fati viam præ- 

bet; ut wel adverſa, wel proſpera nimis uſis fortuna 

(utragque enim finiendi ſpiritus, illa ne perſeveret, hec 

ne deſtituat, rationem præbet) comprobato exitu termi- 

netur (20). The author adds, that in his opinion this (20) Va 
practice at Marſeilles was borrowed from Greece (21) ; Maximus, 1a i 
for I have obſerved, faith he, that it is alſo in uſe in cap. «1, ww, * 
the iſle of Cea. Upon this he relates that going into 7» % Ext, py, 
Aſia with Sextus Pompeius, and paſſing through the 80. 

city of Julis, he was preſent at the death of a lady 

aged above ninety years. She had declared to her SY Greeia 
ſuperiors the reaſons which induced her to depart this exigin, 
life, after that, ſhe kept her ſelf ready to drink the illam E TIAM n 
poiſon; and as ſhe thought that Pompey's preſence inſula Ceo ſew 
would add a great luſtre to the ceremony, ſhe cauſed Me png 
him to be moſt humbly ſupplicated to be preſent. N 
He granted the favour, and with the moſt preſſing 

inſtances eloquently exhorted her to conſent to live, 

but all in vain. She thanked him for his kindneſs, 

and prayed that he might be rewarded not ſo much 

by the gods whom ſhe was going to, as by thole 
whom ſhe quitted (22). She declared that ſhe had (22) Tivi qu- 
been always favoured by fortune, and would not ex- em, inquit, Sex 
poſe her {elf to the reverſe of it. Ceterum ipſa hilarem embel Di mi 


ww ; : gis, quos relin- 
Fortune vultum ſemper experta, ne aviditate lucis triſtem quo, quam quos 


intueri cogar ; reliquias ſpiritus mei proſpero fine, duas peto, gratias re- | 


filias & ſeptem nepotum gregem ſuperſtitem relictura, ferant: quia ne 
| | hortator vitæ 

permuto (23). She left two daughters and ſeven grand , dec me, 

children, and having exhorted them to a mutual tis {,.9,:y «: 

agreement and conzord, &c. with an undaunted faſtid gi. 1, ü. 

courage ſhe took the glaſs which contained the poiſon, Pag. 181. 

and after recommending her ſelf to Mercury to ob- 

tain a happy and ſucceſsful paſſage, ſhe greedily drank (23) I. ibid, 

off the mortal liquor. Cohortata deinde ad concor- 

diam ſuos, diftributo eis patrimonio, & cultu ſuo ſacriſ- 

que domeſticis majori filie traditis ; poculum, in quo 

venenum temparatum erat, conſtanti dextra arripuit. 

Tum defufis Mercurio delibamentis, & invocato numine 

ejus, ut ſe placido itinere in meliorem ſedis inferne 

deduceret partem; cupido hauſtu mortiferam traxit potio- | 

nem (24). 1 omit the reſt of the relation; and would (24) Id. ibid 


not have cited ſo much, had it not been very rare 


to find in the heathen writers, the manner of their 
recommending themſelves to the gods at the point of 
death. I do not remember to have ever obſerved 
that they aſked the pardon of their ſins. Nor do we 
ſee that this lady of the ifle of Cea put up ſuch a 
petition. . | 

Let us obſerve by the way that the heathens admired 
leſs thoſe, who killed themſelves in their misfortunes, 
than thoſe who did ſo, when they were under 
proſperous circumſtances, and only in order to eſcape 
the inconſtancies of fate. A man was no ſooner pre- 
poſſeſſed with the maxims of the Stoicks, but he looked 
upon thoſe as cowards who were fond of life during 
bodily infirmities or diſgraceful misfortunes. In ſuch 
caſes death was accounted the only remedy which 
one ought to have recourſe to without murmuring or 
complaining, and it was pretended that none, but 
thoſe who loved life, would accuſe the gods and men. 
Otho when dying made uſe of this maxim. * Plura 
de extremis loqui, pars ignaviæ eſt ; præcipuum 
* deſtinationis mèeæ documentum habete, quod de 
* nemine queror; nam incuſare deos vel homines, SE, 
© ejus eſt, qui vivere velit (25). - - - - - To jay much of (3 ung 
© death is an indication of coxvardice. I die avith this 116. U cf. 
© reſolution, to complain of no body : for to accuſe the 
gods, or men, is the part of a man whoa deſares 10 
© live. | | 
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thought him a Swede, probably becauſe Ziegler wrote ſome books concerning that 
country [B]. But that proof will be ſcarce ſufficient to thoſe who ſhould only ſay that 
he reſided there ſome time; for he declares himſelf that he compoſed his book concerning 
Scandinavia from memoirs communicated to him while he was at Rome [C]. 
(% His name Biſhop of Paſſau (0), a very learned prelate, was his Mecenas, and erected a tomb to % Thann. i. 
him in his epiſcopal city (c). Ziegler had retired to this prelate's court, when the terror ag. v 118, 
of the Ottoman armies obliged him to leave Vienna where he had taught a long time (d). „ 5e, I. in- 

Counts of Sim. Ie died in Auguſt 1549, and not in 1559, as Moreri ſays. 


ZIEGLER(Janes) profeſſor of Divinity, a Mathematician and Coſmographer, 
flouriſhed in the XV th century. He was born at Landſhut in Bavaria [4]. He is 
) Schefferw, ſaid to have been a Mathematical profeſſor in the univerſity of 


* 


Paul Jovius 


* (a). 


his books hath been prohibited by the Inquiſition; and that of others premitted only 
on condition that ſome things be corrected in them, and that the note of condemned d 1667, 

author be always placed by the word Ziegler (e). Some Proteſtant authors acknowledge , -, S., Mole- 
him as their brother (f). In the year 1523, he was ſtrongly inclined to turn Proteſtant, 


| 


[4] He was born at Landſhut in Bavaria.] And 
not at Landau, as we are told in the French tranſlation 
of Thuanus cited by Mr Teiſſier (1). The ſame thing 
is aſſerted with an additional error in Moreri's Dictio- 
nary ; for it is there ſpecified that James Ziegler wa, 
born at Landau in the Lower Alſatia. The Dutch editi- 
ons, and that of Paris (2), have corrupted this place 
inſtead of correcting it; for they have changed the 
Lower Aljatia into the Lower Germany. Thuanus 
called him Lindawus (3), which rather ſignifies that 
Ziegler was of Lindau than of Landau. However 
that be, we ought to believe that when Geſner (4), 
and ſeveral others call him Landawum Bawvarum, they 
mean that he was born at Landſhut. Paul Jovius is 
miſtaken in making him a Swede. I ſhall give his 
own words in the following remark. His error was 
followed by ſome authors, as Mr Mollerus obſerves in 
his additions to John Scheffer's Suecia Literata page 


441. The learned Mr Schurtzfleiſch (5), does not 


follow Jovius, but he affirms that our Ziegler was 
originally a Swede. -I do not know any more than 
Mr Mollerus whether he is in the right. | 

LB] Paul Fovius thought him a Swede, probably becauſe 
he wrote ſome books concerning that country.] He quotes 
with great encomiums what Ziegler wrote concerning 
the cruelty of King Chriſtian II. Quis eo Latinas 
* literas, quo Romana arma penetrare nequierint, 
« perveniſle non miretur? Hic enim in terra Gothica 
« natus, ac educatus, adeo exactè, puriter & facunde, 
« Chriſtierni Daniæ, atque Norvegiz Regis immani- 
* tatem, neque ipſi ſanguinario Tyranno diu lætam, 
* neque demum Diis ultoribus neglectam perſcripht, 
© ut eruditis gentibus pudori eſſe poſſit; quod Latinæ 
* facundiz fruges, ſub Cimmerio cælo penè felicius 


© ac uberius, quam ſub hac benigniore, ac tem- 


« peratiore plaga proveniant (6). Is it not 
© wery ſurpriſing, that the Latin tongue ſhould reach that 
« country, whether the Roman arms could never pene- 
* trate., For James Ziegler, born and educated in a 
Gothic land, has with ſo much accuracy, purity, and 
© elegance, deſcribed the cruelties of Chriſtian King of 
* Denmark and Norway, in which the blood thirſty 


© tyrant did not long triumph, nor at laſt eſcape the 


© -avenging hand of Heaven, that learned nations may 
* avell be aſhamed that Roman eloquence, planted in a 
northern ſoil, ſhould thrive and proſper better than in 
* this more benign and temperate climate.” Schefferus 
obſerves that this book of Ziegler was printed at 
Straſburg by Wendelin Rhiel in the year 1536 (7). 
Geſner faith the ſame thing, but obſerves that it was 
printed with ſome other books of the ſame author, 


and with a deſcription of the Holy Land written by 


Wolffgang of Weiſſenburg : * Terre ſanctæ, quam 
Palæſtinam nominant, Syriæ, Arabiæ, Agypti, & 
* Schondiz doctiſſima deſcriptio, una cum ſingulis 
* tabulis earundem regionum topographicis. Item, 
* Holmiz plane regiz urbis calamitoſiſſima clades ab 


* eodem deſcripta : cujus libri & hie titulus eft : 


Chriſtierni ſecundi regis Danmarchiz crudelitas per- 
* Petrata in proceres Sueciz & populum 5 
Volumen impreſſum Argentorati apud Wend. Rihe- 
* lium, 1536 in folio cum alia deſcriptione Terræ 
* ſan&z juxta ordinem alphabeti, ad ſcripturam proxi- 


VOL, V. 


as appears by a book which he wrote at Rome in favour of Eraſmus againſt 


A learned deſcription of the Holy Land, called 


James 
Stunica 


* Paleſtine, of Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Scandinavia, 
© together wwith Topographical maps, of each of theſe 
countries. Likewiſe the calamitous overthrow of the 
royal city of Stockholm, deſcribed by the ſame author, 
* ina book intituled ; The cruelties perpetrated by Chriſtian 
Il King of Denmark, on the Nobles of Sweden, and 
* the inhabitants of Stockholm. This volume is printed 
at Straſburg by Wend. Rhiel in the year 1536, in 
* folio, together with another deſcription of the Holy Land 
in alphabetical order, deſigned for the underſtanding of 
* the Bible, by Wolfgang Meiſſenburg. This Hiſtory 
of the cruelties of Chriſtian is inſerted in the ſecond 
tome of the Scriptores hiſtoriæ Germanice, printed at 
Bafil by the care of Schardius in the year 1574. It 


* 


was joined by Wolfius, with Ziegler's Scandinavia, 


to Albertus Krantzius's Hiſforia Regnorum Septentriona- 
lium, of the Francfort edition in 1583. The index 
Librorum prohibitorum (9) informs us that the deſcription 
of the Holy Land, &c. was printed at Straſburg apud 
Petrum Olipionem in the year 1532. Geſner knew 


not of this edition. 


[C] He declares... . . . that he compoſed his book 
concerning Scandinavia, from memoirs communicated 
to him while he was at Rome.) I ſhall ſet down a 


piece of his preface, extracted out of Geſner's Biblio- 


theque in the 368th leaf. Ego qui de locis Septen- 
trionalibus, veteri hiſtoriæ incognitis, commentarium 
æditurus ſum, atque ita ut illa loca rebus his, unde 


A 


ut hæc plena fide apud auditorem reponam, neceſſario 


„ 


opus. Romæ dum eſſem, fuerunt in urbe continuo 
tempore, duo archiepiſcopi Nidroſienſes regni Nor- 
* duegiz, prior quidem gente Danus, &c. Poſt hu- 
jus mortem ſubſtitutus ei Olavus Romam venit, quem 
* frequenter conveni, & didicit reliqua Norduegiz, 
© quanta tradi ab uno potuerunt. Gothiam vero, 
* Sueciamque, & Finlandiam, ſupraque has ad Boream 
* Laponiam extenſam, ſed etiam Gronlandiz Cher- 


« 


copis, Joanne Magno Upſalienſi, & Petro Ao- 
roſienſi Gothis, tunc in urbe privatis amicis, & 
mecum conjunctiſſime converſatis. Et quidem Upſa- 
© lienſis in commentario Schondiæ ſcribendæ antea 
* fuerat, permiſeratque 1d cenſuræ noſtræ, &c. 
© --- - - - As am going to publiſh a book concerning the 
* northern countries, which avere unknown to antient 
* hiſtorians, and to make it appear that thoſe parts 
* abound in ſuch things as denomjnate a country happy; 
in order to gain credit with my readers, I ſhall give 
© a prefatory account of my vouchers, While I wwas at 


AA „„ 


* Rome, there lived in that city two Archbiſhops of 


* Drontheim in the Kingdom of Norway, one a Dane 
c. After his death his ſucceſſor Alaus coming to 


© Rome, I frequently viſued him, and learned of him 


* the other matters concerning Narway, as much as 


© could be related by one fingle perſon, What concerns 


© Gothland, Saueden, and Finland, and Lapland lying 


* to the north of theſe countries, and alſo of Groen- 
land, and the iſland of Iceland, I had from two 


* reverend Prelates both born at Goth land, who lived 


* at Rome in private friendſhip and great intimacy with 
* me. And indeed the Biſhop of Upſal, one of them, had 


* me direfta, authore Wolffgango Weiſſenburgio (8). been formerly implayed in writing a book concerning 


0 and had ſubmitted it io my amendments c. 
7 | 


[D] 4 


(e) Gaſpar Bruſ- 

chius, de Laure- 

aca & Patavio 

Germanico, ib. u 
ii, pag. 271 ;. * ae 
274, & 1m Epi- o Tf 
taphio Jacobi 1 
Ziegleri, ibid. „ 


The Pag. 322. 


The reading of ſome of «x Labrorum 


regiones beatæ dicuntur, affluentia ſim oſtenſurus, 


quoque præfabor quibus auctoribus conſtet ſuſceptum 


ſoneſum & inſulam Tylen accepi à reverendis epiſ- 


W . 
. . vey" TT N 
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prohibitorum, 


Par. 546, Edi- 


rus Hypomn. ad 
Sueciam Litera- 


tam, Pag. 441. 


(9) Page 546, 7 
of the edition - .< 
1667, 


3 42d 
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(g) Remark 
CJ, of the ar- 
ticle AVENTI- 
NUS. 


() See the Epi- 
tome of Geſner's 


Bibliotheque, 
Fag. m. 335. 


(to) Lib. ix, 
cap. ix. 


(1) Juſtin, 476. 


7, cap. ts 


(2) Theo, in 
Progym. cap. 
i, pag. m. 112. 


(3) Diodor. Si- 
cul. lib. 17, cap. 
. | 


(4) Called Ce- 
phalion, He 
lived under Ha- 
drian. See Mar- 


ſham, ubi infra, 


{ 5) Syncellus, 
pag. 167, apud 
Marſham. 
Chron. Can. 
ad Secul, ix, 


Page. m. 144. 


(6) Propert. 
Eleg. X, libr. 


271. 


(7) Thomas 

Stanleius, Hiſt, 
Philoſ. Orienta- 
lis, /ib, 1, cap. 
111, pag. 10, ex 


werfione Jo. Cle- 


r ici. 
* 
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ZIEGLER. ZOROASTER. 


Stunica [D], and which was printed at Baſil by John Froben in the ſame year. What he 
wrote on Aſtronomy is not amiſs [E]. There are ſeveral other authors called ZIxcLER; 
ſome of whom are in Mr Konig, but not JeroM Z1tcLER profeſſor of Poetry at Ingolſtad 
in the XVIth century. He publiſhed Aventinus's Annals, as I have ſaid (g), and wrote 
ſeveral dramatic poems which are publiſhed (6). 1255 


[D] A book which he wrote at Rome in favour of 
Eraſmus.) The title of it is, Libellus Jacobi Ziegleri 
« Landavi Bavari adverſus Jacobi Stunicæ maledicen- 
tiam, pro Germania. The Printer Frobenius ſaith of 
it: Commodum a Roma miſſus eſt Libellus Jacobi 
Ziegleri Landavi Bavari, quo promittit perpetuam 
rerum geſtarum ſeriem ex quatuor Evangeliis con- 
textam, & obiter Stunicam pro ipſius dignitate 
tractat . . . . . . Videtur hic Landavus homo multæ 
reconditæque lectionis, ingenio feſtivo, magno judi- 
cio, ſtilo non neglecto, denique toto pectore Ger- 
manam ſpirans indolem. - - - - - - The book of Fames 
Ziegler of Landſhut in Bavaria was ſent from Rome, 
at a very ſeaſonable time in this book he promiſes to 
« give a continued Hiſtory from the four Ewvangeliſts ; and 
* he occaſionally takes to taſk Stunica, in a manner 
« ſuitable to his deſerts. This Bavarian ſeems to be a 
« man of extenſive and curious learning, of a facetious 
* humour, and of great judgment: he ſeems not to be 
 avanting in flile, and to have all the accompliſhments 
* of a German.“ 

[E] What he aurote on Aſtronomy is not amiſs.) 
At Baſil in the year 1536, was publiſhed in 4to his 
book, de conſtructione ſolide Sphere, cum Scholiis in 
Opuſculum Procli de Sphæra, & de canonica per Sphæram 
operatione, & de hemicyclio Berofi memorato a Vitruvio 
(10). Adjunctis Arati phænomenis Græcis, cum Commen- 


LY 


ZOROAST ER, King of the Bactrians, was vanquiſhed by Ninus, and paſſed 
for the inventer of Magic [A ]. Euſebius places this victory of Ninus in the ſeventh year 
of Abraham, and ſeveral authors make Zoroaſter much antienter. There are alſo ſome 


[A] He was vanquiſhed by Ninus, and paſſed for the 
inventer of Magic.] The following words of Juſtin 
inform us that this was the laſt victory of this conque- 
ror, and that Zoroaſter philoſophized very judiciouſſy 
on the principles of the univerſe, and the motion 
of the flars. Poſtremum illi (Nino) bellum cum Zoroaftre 
rege Bactrianorum fuit, qui primus dicitur artes magicas 
invenifſe, & mundi principia, fiderumque motus diligenti/- 
fime ſpectaſſe. Hoc occiſo, & ipſe deceſſit (1). Some (2) 
aſcribe to Semiramis the glory of having vanquiſhed 
Zoroafter. They doubtleſs mean ſomewhat more than 
what we read in Diodorus Siculus (3), viz. that being 
gone to her huſband at the ſiege of Bactra, ſhe adviſed 
and made an attack, which ended in the reduction of 
the city. After which Ninus married her. I believe 
they mean that one of the wars which ſhe gloriouſſy 
terminated after the death of that great monarch, was 
that in which Zcroaſter loſt his dominions. An Hiſto- 
rian (4), cited by Syncellus, treats of the birth of Se- 
miramis and of that Magician, after having related 
the actions of Ninus (5). It is therefore to Semira- 
mis rather than Ninus, that he aſcribes the victory of 
which we are ſpeaking, and I cannot tell whether 
to confirm this, we might not take advantage of the 
following Latin Verſes. | 


Perſarum ſtatuit Babylona Semiramis urbem, 


Juſſit & imperio ſurgere Bactra caput (6). 


V Semiramis 
Rais d Babylon, the Perſian town, . . . , 
J eG 
The Badtrian city riſe her empire's head. 


Mr Stanley (7) ſaith, that Zoroaſter, according to 
Euſebius, was cotemporary with Semiramis; but it is 
certain, that, according to Euſebius, he was van- 
quiſhed by King Ninus. If what Arnobius faith be 
true, that magical ſecrets were uſed on both ſides in 
this war betwixt the Aſſyrians and Bactrians, it will 
be difficult to believe that Zoroaſter was the inventer 


tariis Theonis, His Commentary on the ſecond bool- 
of Pliny ; guo difficultates Plinianæ, præ ſertim Ahtrono- 
mice, omnes tolluntur : item Organum quo catholica ſjde- 
rum, ut apud Plinium eſt, mira arte dvcetur, was printed 
at Baſil in 1531. Of this James Milichius ſpeaks ho- 
nourably in the Preface to a book which he publiſhed wo "ater Her 
on that ſubject in the year 1534, in 4to (11), © Ex. abs 7 2 
tant, ſaith he (12), in hunc librum {ſecundum Plinii ) fions Gn 
Cigleri hominis docti, Commentarii, erudite & tion. I hate 
ſubtiliter ſcripti, ſed neque integrum librum inter- the ſeen it, na 
« pretantur, & a ſcholarum conſuetudine nonnihil re- 1 N eg 
* cedunt. Quare ſpero eum boni conſulturum efle, V'rum, Ka 
* quod Amicis morem geſſi, qui mihi autores fuerunt, mentioned hy 
* ut hæc ad utilitatem juventutis collecta ederem. Adeo Cee; but! 
4 
. 
= 
6 
5 


* 


e Fork : eee h 31. 
enim nihil de ipſius exiſtimatione detraho, ut liben- of 8 = * 
ter profitear, me ab ipſo ſæpe adjutum eſſe - - 1543, in ato, 
There are extant on this ſecond book of Pliny the Com- and that of 


mentaries of the learned Ziegler, which are ævritten 9 type 
cegeliams, 


with great erudition and acuteneſs, but they do not ex- , 573, in 4 
b 0. 


plain the whole book, and depart a little from the uſages 
* of ſchools. I hope therefore he æuill take it in good (12) Jacoby 
part that I comply with my friends, who have adviſed Milichius Pre. 
« me to publiſh this commentary for the uſe of youth. And Nat. Commen- 
© fo far am I from derogating from the merit of Ziegler, trim Paas 6 
; = 1 willingly own I have been frequently affified by A ;, Edi. Li 

n. 1573 


who 


of that art; for it muſt be ſuppoſed that theſe ſecrets 
2 paſſed into Chaldæa, and that they grew to 
uch a great perfection in a very ſhort time, that 
Ninus's Magicians were able to conteſt with, and 
overcome, the inventer. I do not lay this down as an 
impoſlibility, But Arnobius's words runs thus: Ut 
inter Aſſyrios & Bactrianos Nino quondam Zoroa- 
ſtreque ductoribus non tantum ferro dimicaretur & 
viribus, verum etiam magicis & Chaldæorum ex re- | 
conditis diſciplinis, invidia noſtra hæc fuit (8). - - () Amob. 4 
Antiently the Aſhrians and Bactrians, the former under LE. . 
the conduct of Ninus, and the latter under that of Zo- 
roaſter, fought againſt each other, not only with armed 
men, but alſo by the help of Magical arts, and the ſe- 

' cret diſcipline of the Chaldeans” Ammianus Marcel- 
linus will have it, that Zoroaſter was only the aug- - 
menter of the Magical ſecrets of the Chaldeans (9). (9) Cujus M.. 
Some authors inform us that Azonaces was Zoroaſter's gie) ſcientiæ f: 
inſtructer, and conſequently Azonaces muſt be con- cs pri - 
ſidered as the inventer of Magic : * Hermippus qui de - 3 
© tota ea arte diligentiſſime ſcripſit, & vicies centum tranus addidt 
* millia verſuum a Zoroaſtre condita, indicibus quo- Zoroaftres 


K Aa 29a a a a a ©. 


lum fuiſſe (10). - - - Hermippus, who hath written 4 
with great care on every thing relating to this art, and (10) Plinius, 
explained twenty thouſand werſes compoſed by Zoroaſter , lib. xxx, © 
relates that Azonaces abas the perſon who initiated him i FS: PR 
in this art, and that he lived five thouſand years before 
* the Trojan war,” St Auguſtin (11) and Oroſius (12) (11) wo 
have followed the tradition mentioned by Juſtin. Apu- tur menten 
leius, in his catalogue of the moſt famous Magicians /7,ruafe)- 
of antiquity places Zoroaſter in the firſt rank, and Augifin. d. 
makes him the moſt antient of all. * Si quamlibet C.. b., 


— ©. 0 . ' cap. 
medicum emolumentum probaveritis, ego ille fim hh, ai, . 


1 


R . N 


alius yosT Zoroaſtrem & Hoſtanem inter Magos . i, cp: . 
celebratus eſt (13). - - - - If you will prove that it is of 
any advantage, then let me paſs for Carinondas, or Da- (13) A 
migeron, or Moſes, or Jannes, or Apollonius, or Dar- pat 1 

danus himſelf, or for any other celebrated Magus 15 
SINCE THE TIME of Zoroaſter and Hoflanes.” 14) Diodor- 
Obſerve, that Diodorus Siculus (14), who very amply Sicul. , f 


relates the war betwixt Ninus and the Bactrians, mo cap, iv, & . 
the 


La KA * A * * - * 


fr 5 Henr. \ 
Jef, in Amm 
Marcel} lib. 
xxiil, Pag · 
37+ 


(15 Voſſius 
Oriz. Idolol. 
i, cap. v, | 


mM. JJ» 


(17) Arnob. 
lib, 1, pag. 


(18) In the 
gung remar 
Citat. (10). 


W (19) Apud 
YI * pen. Laert. 
Prem. nun 


20) Plut. 
Ifide, Pag. 


(21) Plinius 
udi ſupra, 


270 Apud 
Laert. ibid. 


(23) Plato, 
Republ. [tb 
pag. 361, 


(24) Pag. 
& | 


425) Clem. 
lexandr. Sti 


40. v, pag. 


(25) Comp 
What has b 
W #44 of pv 
=  THAGOR 
WE remark [F 
bf his artic] 


_ . 
1 
27) Arnot 


. . . = A 8 . 
que voluminum ejus poſitis explanavit, præceptorem, — og P.. 31, 
0 o . . * yo * K U 8 
a quo inſtitutum diceret, tradidit Azonacem, ipſum , , 1 8 W (23) Hen. 
vero quinque millibus annorum ante Trojanum bel- 75 BH kus, 111 


un, pag. 


= (30) Marſſ 
Chiron. . 
WW Secul, ix, 


1 mM, I 
Y 4 
* 
8 
8 
<2 


. : X1V, * \ 
Carinondas, vel Damigeron, vel Moſes, vel Jannes, I Py Porpl 
vel Apollonius, vel ipſe Dardanus, vel quicumque () groſs, l 

3 292 { 


* 15, apud 
dam, ibi 
* aleſius, f 
Y Pra, Freten, 
1 this elory : 
| graved | 
Darius; 0 
; and not on 


E Nase &, 


the king of the latter not Zoroaſtres but Oxyartes, nor 
doth he mention any Magic. Yet he relates what he 
had read in Cteſias, an Hiſtorian ſufficiently inclined to 
ſpread ſuch ſtories (1 5). Voſſius (16) and Henry Va- 
lefius pretend that Juſtin ſays that Zoroaſter defended 
himſelf againſt Ninus, not only by force of arms, but 
alſo by that of Magic. But Juſtin hath no ſuch thing. 
The ſame Voſſius affirms, that Juſtin's relation was 
taken from the firſt book of Cteſias, as Arnobius aſ- 
ſerts, But this is a new falfity. Arnobius's words are 
very confuſed (17), and this fact doth not appear 
there. | 

[B] All authors are full of variations concerning the 
time of Zoroaſter.] We have ſeen that he was made co- 
temporary with King Ninus, who, according to Euſe- 
bius, died about eight hundred twenty-five years before 
the taking of Troy. We have allo ſeen (18) that 
Zoroaſter, according to the opinion of Hermippus, 
| preceded the Trojan War five thouſand years. Her- 
modorus, the Platoniſt, followed the ſame chronology 
with Hermippus (19), and Plutarch mentions it as 
being the moſt commonly believed (20) : but, ac- 
cording to Suidas, the interval betwixt Zoroaſter and 
the 'T'rojan war was but five hundred years. Some 
very great authors have ſaid that Zoroaſter lived ſix 
thouſand years before the death of Plato: Eudoxus, 
qui inter ſapientiæ ſectas clariſſimam, utiliſſimamque 
eam (Magicam artem) intelligi voluit, Zoroaſtrem 
hunc ſex millibus annorum ante Platonis mortem fu- 
iſſe prodidit. Sic & Ariſtoteles (21). - - - Eudoxus, 
who would hart the art of Magic to be accounted the 
nobleft and moſt uſeful of all the branches of knowledze, 
« relates that this Zoroaſter lived fix thouſand years before 
« Plato's death. The ſame thing is affirmed by Ariſtotle.” 
Others, as Xanthus, the Lydian (22), do not make 
him above fix hundred years more antient than Xer- 
xes's expedition. Others ſay that he muſt be looked 
upon as the fame with a Pamphylian, whoſe name was 
Er, and who was the ſon of Armenius, and being 
riſen again twelve days after his death, related what 
he had ſeen in the other world (23). His narrations 
ſeem to prove that he had read Homer's Iliad, and are at 
leaſt a demonſtrative proof that he lived after the ſiege 
of Troy. You will find them in Plato in the tenth 
book of his Republic (24). It is Clemens Alexandri- 
nus who ſuppoſes that this man was the ſame with 
Zoroaſter, which he proves by this, that the latter 
declares himſelf the fon of Armenius, and a Pamphylian 
by birth (25), and divinely inſtructed in ſeveral things 
in Hell (26). But ſince Arnobius obſerves that this 
Pamphylian, the ſon of Armenius, was the favourite 
of Cyrus, we have here a tradition according to which 
Coroaſter appeared in the world much later than it is 
believed. Armenius Zoſtriani nepos, & familiaris Pam- 
philus Cyri (27), are the words of Arnobius. Valeſius 
obſerves that Armenius is there taken for filius Arme- 
nii (28) ; the word Ori ſeems to him ſuſpicious, he 


fr 5 Henr. Va- 
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14) Voſſus, de 
Orig. Idolol. lib, 
i, cap. v, Pag. 
m. 33 


lib. i, Pag · . 
31. 


() In the fore- 
ging temark, 
Citat. (10). 


(19) Apud Dio- 
Fen Laert. in 
Proem, TUM, 2. 


(20) Plut, de 
Ifide, Pag. 369. 


(21) Plinius, 
udi ſupra, 
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(22) Abud Diog. 
Laert. ibid. 


23) Plato, de 
Republ. lib. x, 
fag. 361. 


(24) Pag. 361, 
& leq, 


2) Clem. A- 
kxindr, Strom. 


10. v, pag. 599. 


(25) Compare 
what has been 
= ſd of PY- 
A THAGORAS, 
= mark F] : 


YH of his article, 


arte by == *, pag, 31, 
k cab. 5 
N. 


perſon ſpoken of is one Zoroaſter mentioned in Cteſias's 
firſt book. But Cteſias did not begin to ſpeak of the 
King of Perſia till his ſeventh book; and his fix pre- 
ceding books were employed in relating the actions of 


„ (25) Henr. Va- 
dus, ubi ſupra, 


nis, the Aſſyrians and Medes. I anſwer, it is not at all 
* certain that Arnobius pretends that Cteſias ſpoke of 
[ / bu 


this fon of Armenius. Obſerve, that ſeveral Critics 
pretend that O/tanis, or Hoſtanis, ſhould be read in- 
ſtead of Zoſtriani; but they are not aware that they 
impute a very groſs anachroniſm to Arnobius, for 
Oltanes having followed Xerxes in the expedition to 
Greece (29), it is not poſſible that he ſhould have been 
- grand-tather to a friend of Cyrus. | 
Agathias, who lived in the reign of Juſtinian, in- 
forms, that according to the Perſians of that time, Zo- 


3 m 1 ; f + > 

_ MR 
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nventor 
tes). 
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Del, 


, cap. | 


(30) Marſham, 
Chiron. Can, ad 
. Secul, ix, Pag. 
=". 14, 


4 (3 Porphyr. 


afivs, Y I z eie, roaſter, and Hyſtaſpes were cotemporary. But they 
: 4 s , un : . F 

5. 19, , £219 + did not ſay whether this Hyſtaſpes was the father of 

tam, iti. Darius, or any other. Sir John Marſham poſitively 


uleius, 


J Vale g 7 
* | Vachus, ubi ſu- decides, 


Na, pretends that ther 
. th:t e 20 Was 
aved upon 


that it ought to be underſtood of Darius's fa- 
er (30), and grounds his opinion on this, that one 
ot the elogies engraved on his tomb, make him the in- 


iodors : e tomb ee of the Magi; and that the ſame Hiſtorian 
þ, it, Ed 22 on that of Who affirms that Hyſtaſpes excelled i ic, ſtyles 
2 FA 207 at of yſtaſpes excelled in Mag yles 


him the father of Darius (31): * Deinde (% Zoro- 
— i 


7 OR OAS T E R 


who make him of a much later date: all authors are full of variations on this part of 
the Hiſtory of this famous perſon [B], and ſcarce agree better on the reſt, My readers 
therefore ought not to expect here any thing beſides a heap of uncertainties, and 


rather inclined to have it Mui, becauſe, faith he, the wovar, Ja!ra7@ wig ds Kara 


an odd 
med] y 


aftrem) Hyſtaſpes Rex prudentiſſimus Darii pater. 

Qui cum ſuperioris Indiæ ſecreta fidentius penetraret, 

ad nemoroſam quamdam venerat ſolitudinem, cujus 

tranquillis ſilentiis præcelſa Brachmanorum ingenia 

potiuntur: eorumque monitu rationes mundani mo- 

tis & ſiderum, puroſque ſacrorum ritus quantum 

colligere potuit eruditus, ex his quæ didicit, aliqua 

ſenſibus Magorum infudit : que illi cam diſciplinis 
præſentiendi futura, per ſuam quiſque progeniem, 

< poſteris ætatibus tradunt. Ex eo per ſœcula multa 

ad præſens una eademque proſapià multitudo crea'a, 

Deorum cultibus dedicatur (32). - - After the time (32) Amm. 
* of Zoroaſter, reigned Hyſtaſpes, a very prudent king, and Marcellin. . 
« the father of Darius. This prince having boldly penetrated © _ hey 
into the moſt remote parts of the upper India, came at * 

* laſt to a ſolitary foreſt, where there dawelt a ſilent 

and awful! tranquillity which the Brachmans enjoy. In 


K ˙ * Q _@ 


* 


this ſolilude theſe ſublime genius's inſtructed him in the 


* knowledge of the mation of the earth, and that of the 
« flars 3 and from them he learned as much as he could 
© acquire concerning the pureſt rites of religion. Part of 
© this knowledge he communicated to the Magi, which, 
« together with the art of predicting future events, they 
© delivered down to poſterity, each in his own famil. 
* The great number of men wwho have ſorung from theſe 
families, ever fince that age down to the preſent, have 
all been ſet apart for cultivatins the worſhip of the 
gods.“ Ammianus Mercellinus was in the wrong to 
ſay, that this father of Darius was a king, and per- 
haps he committed this fault upon having read in gene- 
ral, that one King Hyſtaſpes was a great Magician, 
and believed that there. was no other Hyſtaſpes than 
the father of Darius. But 1t is beyond diſpute, that 
a certain Hyſtaſpes elder than the foundation of Rome, 
and a great prophet, is mentioned by authors. Hy- 
daſpes quoque, qui fuit Medorum rex antiquiſſimus, 


à quo amnis quoque nomen accipit qui nunc Hydaſ- 


« pes dicitur, admirabilis omnium, ſub interpretatione 

« vaticinantis pueri ad memoriam poſteris tradidit, ſub- 

* Jatum iri ex orbe imperium, nomenque Romanum; 

multo ante præfatus, quam illa I rojana gens conde- 

« retur (33). - - - Hydaſpes alſo, the moſt antient King of (33) Lagant. 

* the Medes, and from whom the river Hydaſpes derives it's lib. vii, cap, 
name, is the moſt admirable of them all: for under xv, pag m. 6.92, 
* the interpretation of the prophecy of a boy, he informed la " a : 

« poſterity that the Roman empire, and even the Roman 1 5 
name, ſhould be utterly deſiroyed ; and this he predicted "quores 4 paſſ ge 
* a long time before the eſiabliſhment of that caluny of of that ydaſpes. 
* Trojans.” It ought to be read Hy//afpes and not Hy- 

daſpes in this paſſage of Lactantius. Thus ſome good 

Critics have corrected two places, where juſtin Martyr 

mentions this Pagan prophet ; one of them informs us 

that he predicted the conflagration of all periſhable 

things; and in the other, he obſerves, that the reading 

of his writings was prohibited on pain of death, becaule 

they diſcoverd the truths which the Pagans perſe- 

cuted (34). Ka7' evigyear 4 761 gavao! ai (34) Joftin, A- 
72 Tis Tg, oleg II, P. 66. 
i Sens, 1 Tal TEeIGiTW B EVAY HW wo | 
x0! T@V, Grws di 7s goes dnoggirboa ewjuyyd- 
10% J 7g dvbpaTis THY KANG! ISO AAGCHY, A- 
Tois Ns dN taTiy wot! ne eig TN wh, 
Io yuoay mpicai. Opera autem & inſtindtu malorum 
dæmonum mortis ſupplicium adverſus librorum Hydaf- 
pis aut Sibyllæ aut prophetarum lectores conſtitutum 
eſt: ut per timorem homines ab illis, quo minus fcripta 
ea legentes rerum bonarum notitiam percipiant, fed in 
ſervitute eorum retineantur, abſterreantur (35). - For by (45) Ia. ibid, 
the powerful influence of the evil ſpirits, it was decreed, that pag. 82. 
evhoever ſhould read the books of Hydajpis, of the Sibyl, or 

of the Prophets, ſhould be put to death: This decree avas 

made in order to deter men from reading thoje books which 

might lead them to the knowledge of the truth, and in 

order to keep them in ſuljection to thoſe evil ſpirits. I ſhall 

obſerve, by the by, that theſe books (36), as well as (36) See in elt 
thoſe of the Sibyls, were the pious forgeries of ſome aue Clemens 
Chriſtians. Sir John Marſham might have made uſe Abwnd, 


of another proof, and form his argument thus : Cle- Son th hag 


o 
7 


mens Alexandrinus ſaith, that Zoroafter was the ſame ſpeaks of them. 
with the Pamphilian, fon, of Armenius; but, according 
to Arnobius, this Pamphilian was a friend of Cyrus, 
and we find in Herodotus a diſcourſe of Cyrus and 


Hyltaſpes, 
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(a) Riſiſe eo - medly of ſtories, We are told (a) that Zoroaſter laughed on the very day he was born, 


” #$.3 F 
- 


dem die, as, that he is the only perſon to whom this happened; and that the palpitation of his brain 


genitus eſſet, u- 


num hominem was ſo ſtrong, that it repulſed any hand laid upon his head, which was a preſege of his 


accepimus Zoro- 


am: item knowledge. It is added (5), that he paſſed twenty years in the deſerts, and that he there 
czrebrum ita pal- eat nothing but a kind of cheeſe which never grew old (c); that the love of wiſdom and 


pitaſſe, ut impo- 
ſitam repelleret 


juſtice obliged him to retire to a mountain to live there in ſolitude ; that when he 


manum, future deſcended from thence there fell a celeſtial fire upon it which perpetually burned ; that 


præ ſagio ſcientiæ. 


Pin. 1i6, vii, the King of Perſia accompanied with the greateſt lords of his court approached it in 
b. xvi, pag: order to put up prayers to God; that Zoroaſter came out of theſe flames without being 


mM. 35. 


damaged; that he comforted and encouraged the Perſians, and offered ſacrifices as if 
(5) 14, Ib. ,, God had accompanied him to that place; that afterwards he did not live indifferent] 


cap. 42, fax. with all ſorts of men, but only with thoſe born for truth, and who were capable of the 


592. 


knowledge of God, which kind of people the Perſians called Magi; (4) that he wiſhed 


(% Dio Chry- to be ſtruck with thunder, and conſumed by fire from Heaven, and that he ordered the 


ſoſt. Orat, Bo- 


riſthenica. Perſians to collect his bones after he was burnt in this manner, and to keep and venerate 


(4) Cedrenus, 


them as a pledge of the preſervation of their monarchy; that they really paid a great 


Lad Suidss. vencration to his relics, but that in proceſs of time having neglected them, their 


(e) Clemens Re- 
cognitionum, 


monarchy fell to ruin. The chronicle of Alexandria adds, that after having held this 
diſcourſe with them, he invoked Orion, and was conſumed by a celeſtial fire. Some 


. iv, apud Writers ſay (e); that Mizraim the fon of Ham was inſtructed in Magic by his father, 


Bochart. Geog. 


Sure, Ib. , and (/) that he was burned alive by the Demon whom he too frequently importuned (g); 
cap. i, Pag. n. that the Perſians adored him as a favourite of Gop, and a ſaint whom a thunderbolt ſerved 


231. 


as a vehicle to mount up to Heaven, and as a living ſtar, whence it came, that after 


{f) 14. ib. apud his death he was called Zoroaſter. Gregorius Turonenſis relates very near the ſame thing 
Huerium, De. of Cuſh, the eldeſt ſon of Ham [C]. Others will have it that Ham himſelf was the 


monſtr. Evang. 


Propeſ. iu, cap. Z oroaſter of the eaſtern nations, and the inventer of Magic (5), Mr Bochart very well 


, Pag. m. 156. refutes this falſity (i). Cedrenus obſerves that Zoroaſter, who became ſo famous an 


2) 18. iba, Aſtronomer among the Perſians, was deſcended from Belus. This imports that he was?“ 9. 
apud eumd. ibid. deſcended from Nimrod. Some authors have taken him for Nimrod himſelf (x); others (4) &, 
for Aſſur or Japhet. All the ancient Perſians believe Zoroaſter ancienter than Moſes, nay ub ure, 
(5) See, above, ſome Magi affirm that be is the ſame. with Abrabam, and frequently call bim Ibrahim © 

remark [BI, of Zerdaſcht, as much as to ſay, Abraham the friend of fire (J). 


Pag. 152. 


the article 


the Prophet Elijab (m). . . . . . Ben Schubnab ſaith, that be was a diſciple of Ezra, and 
_ that 


Hyſtaſpes, the father of Darius ; wherefore it is true 
that Zoroaſter and this Hyſtaſpes lived at the ſame 
(37) Herodot. time (37). Valeſius the younger affirms (38), that 
lib. i, cap, ccix. according to the teſtimony of Agathias, ſome ſaid that 
Hyſtaſpes, the doctor of the Magi, was much more 
(28) Hadrian. antient than Darius's father. It is certain that Aga- 
Valeſius in Am- thias doth not ſay this, but on the contrary com- 
8 plains, that the Perſians did not ſay whether their 
tion this only to ſhew that the citations of the moſt 
judicious authors frequently deceive us, and conſe- 
quently that prudence obliges us to examine quota- 
tions, by whomſoever alledged. 1 here repeat this 
obſervation, though I remember to have made it in 

other places. 75 
I ſhould never have done, if I ſhould cenſure all 


the miſtakes of our authors, and mention all their 


variations, with relation to the chronology of Zoro- 

aſter. But what farther confirms Sir John Marſham's 

opinion is this. It is affirmed that Pythagoras was 

| Zoroaſter's diſciple, under the reign of Cambyſes, the 
(30) Above, ſon of Cyrus. I have elſewhere cited (39) the words 
citation (25), of of Apuleius, which inform us of the fact. Some un- 
_——— derſtand them as if Pythagoras, having been made a 
* ſlave in Egypt, was tranſported into Perſia, Others 

will have him tranſported into Babylon, and there in- 

ſtructed by Zoroaſter the Babylonian, whom they di- 

ſtinguiſh from the Perſian. Hiſce (uingue Zoroa- 

+ In Floridis. iris] addi poteſt Sextus Zoroaſter, fic enim ab + A- 
puleio vocatur, qui Baby lone vixit, quo tempore Py- 

thagoras captivus à Cambyſe eo deductus eſt. Idem 


eoque magiſtro præcipuè uſum eſſe Pythagoram di- 
cit. Videtur idem efle ac Zabratus, a quo Diqgenes 
4. affirmat Pythagoram purgatum eſſe omnibus pri- 
ſtinæ vitæ ſordibus, & edoctum, quarum rerum pro- 
bos expertes eſſe oporteret, uti & Phyſicam. Idem 
quoque erit Nazaratas Aſſyrius, quem Alexander, 
in libro de Pythagoricis Symbolis, affirmat magi- 
Philoſophiz O- fſtrum fuiſſe Pythagoræ. Hunc eundem Suidas vocat 
rientaiis, (ib. i, Jarem, Cyrillus Zaranem, Plutarchus Zaratam (40). 
cape it, . 8, 9. © - - «» To theſe fue Zoroaſters awe may add a fixth men- 
1 


4 Porphyr. Vit. 
Py thagoræ. 


(40) Thomas 
Stanleius, Hiſtor. 


mm a a mm «:. B K a: 


 Hyſtaſpes was the father of Darius, or not. I men- 


{criptor eum vocat, omnis divini arcanum antiſtitem, 


© tioned by Apuleius. This Zoroafter lived in Balylm, 


© at the time when Pythagoras was brought thither a 


© captive by Cambyſes. The ſame writer calls him the 
chief interpreter of all divine myſteries, and /ays, 
© that Pythagoras was inſtructed principally by bim. He 
* ſeems to be the ſame with Zabratus, by whom, as 
© Diogenes affirms, Pythagoras wwas purged from all the 


« filth of his former life, and inſtructed in what good 
« men ought to know, and in Natural Philoſophy. He 
is alſo the ſame with Naxaratas the Mßrian, whom 
Alexander, in his book concerning the Pythagorical m- 
bolt, affirms to have taught Pythagoras. The ſame 
* perſon Suidas calls Zares, Cyrillus Zaranes, and 


Plutarch Zarates.” Theſe words are taken out 
of Mr Stanley's book: I do not know what he 


means when he obſerves that Apuleius makes uſe 


of the expreſſion Sextus Zoroaſter, which I do not 
find in the book he cites. Nor am I more certain on 


what he grounds his aſſertion, that Pythagoras was 
brought priſoner to Babylon by King Cambyſes. The 
words of Apuleius plainly import that he was ſent 1n- 


to Egypt with the priſoners of that prince (41). In (41) Inter &« 
order to underſtand this perfectly well, Herodotus tives Camiy' 
ſhould be conſulted (42), who relates, that Polycrates, ess, 2 
ty rant of Samos, intending to put to death ſome per- * 


ſons which he ſuſpected to be hatching a rebellion, 


entreated Cambyſes to aſk ſome troops of him; Fly. Pag. *, 
which Cambyſes accordingly deſiring, Polycratres ſent 359. 


him into Egypt forty fail of ſhips, in which he em- 


barked theſe perſons, and prayed him not to let them (42 


return. Apuleius meant, no doubt, that ſome pre- 5 ad 
tend, that Pythagoras was one of thoſe who were“ 
then delivered by Polycrates to Cambyſes. He doth 

not ſpeak of the tranſportation of Pythagoras, either 


to Perſia or to Babylon. 


[C] Gregorius Turonenſis relates very near the ſame 
thing of Cuſh the eldeft ſon of Ham.) The eldeſt ſon | 
of Ham, ſaith he (43), was named Cuſh, The (43 
© latter was the firſt inventer of the art of Magic by rum, . . 
the ſuggeſtion of the devil, and withal the firſt he- cap. v. 
ginner of idolatry He was the firſt who, moved 5) 


A diabolical ſuggeſtion, made a ſmall ftatue to be 
850 ad sadored: 


The eaſtern Chriſtians ſay /) Heel, 
CHAM. * that Zoroaſter began to flouriſh in the reign of Cambyſes, and that be was a native of the 
Province of Media; but others make him an Aſſyrian, and pretend that be was a diſciple of 
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77) Ibid, 
932. 


(*) Hue 
wbi ſupra 
151. 


(44) Pla 
Alcibiade 
441, C. 


(45) Stan 
ubi ſupra, 
11, 


(46) Priſ 
de Regno 
ſ:rum, 7; 
beg. 178 


ſeg. Edit 


mel, 159 


( 50) Wh 
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the firſt | 
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(51) Tha 


Perſia 


) Inter c 
8 Camtyle 
s, 2997" 
1 cum * 
recur (318 
goras.) 2 
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(n) Ibid. fag. 
932+ 


vbi ſupra, Pag 
151. 


(44) Plato, in 
Alcibiade I, pag. 
441, C. 


2 O ROAST E R. 


that this Prophet laid his curſe on him, on account of his maintaining ſome opinions very oppoſite 
to the Jewiſh law; that he became leprous by way of puniſhment for his impiety, and that 


(n). 


they ground their aſſertion on the agreement of numerous particulars which belong to the 


one, and are related of the other (p). 


George Hornius imagines that Zoroaſter is the 


633 


being expelled Jeruſalem on that account, be retired to Perſia, where be ſet up a new religion (p) 1d. bid, 
8 Sonia have taken him for the Prophet Ezekiel (o), and it cannot be denied that J.. 458. 


7 FHornius, 


Hiſtor. Philoſ. 


lib. ii, cap. iv, 
falſe Prophet Balaam (2). Huetius ſhews that he was the Moſes of the Jews, and mentions beg. 79, 80. 
an infinite number of particulars, in which the account we have of Moſes agrees with the n 


Pagan ſtories of Zoroaſter (). 


find (t) a Chaldean, a Bactrian, a Perſian, a Pamphilian, a Proconneſian, and a Baby- 
Jonian Zoroaſter (2). They are in the wrong who believe that Zoroaſter taught a 
diabolical Magic; for his Magic was only the ſtudy of the Divine nature, and of 
religious worſhip, as Plato expreſsly declares [DJ. But though it is eaſy to clear him 


principles, 


« adored : he made men believe that he had power to 
bring down the ftars and fire from heaven. He 
went to the Perſians, 
that is, a living Star. Having alſo learned of 
him the cuſtom of worſhipping fire, they adored 
him as a god, after he had been divinely conſumed 
by fire. 

1 His Magic was only the ſtu dz of religious 
eworſhip, as Plato expreſsly declares.] There are four 
choſen perſons, faith he, appointed to educate the 
eldeli ſon of the King of the Perſians. They chooſe 
the wiſeſt, the moſt juſt, the moit temperate, and the 
braveſt man that can be found. The wiſeit man in- 
ſtructs him in Zoroaſter's Magic, that is, the worſhip 
of the gods: beſides, he teacheth him the art of go- 
vernment. *Qy Hh uaytiar 7s did α,iAi4̃ 
Zorwds ps TN QE l, fs TET? νν FeegmeiEAa) 
Iidarkta d nal Ta Baring. Quorum primus ma- 
giam Zoroaſtri Oromaſii filii docet, eft autem illa Deo- 
rum cultus; atque idem tradit inſtituta regia (44). Ob- 
ſerve that Zoroaiter is called the ſon of Oromaſius, 
and that Oromaſius is the name which he and his fol- 
lowers gave to the good God, or good principle. 
Whence to call him the ſon of Oromatius ſhould ſeem 
to be the ſame, as calling him the Son of God. 
Dr Stanley conjectures, with great probability, that 
this laſt title was really beſtowed on him. 


© colligas verba Platonis eſſe intelligenda de Mago Per- 


(45) Stanleius, 
udi ſupra, pag, 
11. | 


(46) Priſſonius, 
a Regno Per- 
{:rum, lib. ii, 
Pag. 178, & 
ſeg. Edit. Com- 
mel, 1595, 


(47) Jul. Cæſar 

llengerus, 
Eclog, ad Arno- 
dum, pag, 346, 
W ſeq, 


(43) Naude, A- 
pologie des grands 
Hommes, Pag. 


134, & ſeq. 


(49) Plut. de 
lde & Ofiride, 
bag. 369. 
50 What is 
omitted here 
may be ſeen a- 
ve, in the ar- 
tice MANI. 
_— re- 
mark C 
the 10 0 ' 


(51) That is, 


Perſians, 


* fa, qui propter inuſitatam eruditionem figurate, aut 


* fabulose dicebatur f/ius Dei, aut alicujus boni Genii, 


quo honore affecti ſunt Pythagoras, Plato, aliique 
præſtantiſſimi viri (45). - - From hence wwe may in- 
fer that Plato's words muſt be underſtood of that Per- 


* fian Magus, wvho, on account of his uncommon learn- 


| © ing, was in an allegorical or fabulous manner, ſtiled 


the Son of God, or of ſome good genius: and this ho- 


* nour was alſo paid to Pythagoras, Plato, and other 
learned men.” Thoſe who deſire to ſee a great many 
paſſages which teſtify, that the Magic of the Perſians, 


inſtituted by Zoroaſter, was the ſtudy of religion and 
morality, need only read Briſſonius (46) and Bullin- 
gerus (47). Nor is any perſon. ignorant that Ga- 
briel Naude hath learnedly and ſolidly juſtified our 
Zoroaſter againſt the accuſation of the black art 
(48). 
8 


[E] That there are two co- eternal cauſes, one of good, 
and the other of evil things.) Plutarch having aſſerted 
that this is the opinion of moſl, and of the wiſeſt of the 
Antients, adds (49), Zoroaſter the Magician, who is 
ſaid to have lived five thouſand years before the Tro- 
© Jan war . called the good God Oromazes, and 
the other Arimanius (50 . . and taught mankind 
* to offer ſacrifices and prayers to the former, that he 
* might beſtow upon us all good things, and accept of 
our thanks for thoſe which we receive: and to the 
latter, that he might avert all hurtful and evil things: 
© for they (51) pound in a mortar a certain plant, 
* named Homomy, and call upon Pluto and dark- 
© neſs; then mixing it with the blood of a facrifi- 
* ced wolf, they convey it to a certain place where 
the ſun never ſhines, and there caſt it away. For 


of herbs and plants, they believe that ſome belong 
VOL, V 


who called him Zoroaſter, 


« Hinc . 


He mentions ſeveral authors who may be con- 


Dr Hyde in his 
| excellent 


© to the good God, and others to the evil dzmon 
and likewiſe they think, that land animals, ſuch as 


dogs, fowls, and hedge-hogs, belong to God, and wa- 


6 
Py 
c 
£ 


account him happy who kills the greateſt number of 
them.“ However, theſe men relate a great many 
fabulous ſtories concerning theſe gods. They ſay, 


4 
c 
c 


* light, and Arimanius from darkneſs; that they are 


at war one with another, and that Oromazes made 
ſix gods, the firſt of whom is the god of Benevo- 
lence, the ſecond of Truth, the third of Juſtice, 
the fourth of Wiſdom, the fifth of Wealth, and the 
ſixth of Pleaſure which accrues from good actions; 


* 
5 
o 
* 
* 
c 


of dæmons, all oppoſite and enemies to the former. 


After this, Oromazes having firſt trebled his own 
magnitude, mounted up as far above the ſun, as 
the ſun is above the earth, and ſo beſpangled the 
heavens with ſtars, among which he eſtabliſhed one 
(called Sirius, or the Dog-Star) as a miſtreſs or 


c 
o 
o 
* 
c 
c 


o 


four gods more, he placed them in an egg-ſhell. 
But thoſe who were made by Arimanius (being alſo 
of the like number) grated and raſped this egg-ſhell 
to ſuch a degree, that they pierced it; and ever 
ſince that time bad things have been promiſcuouſly 
mingled and confounded with good. But the fatal 
and predeſtinated time will come, when Arimanius, 
who brought plagues and famines upon the earth, 


6 
o 
6 
* 
« 


ſhall be ruined and utterly deſtroyed by the good 
gods; at which time, the earth ſhall be plain, 


{mooth, and level, and there ſhall only be one man- 
ner of life, and one form of government among 


men, who ſhall all ſpeak the ſame language, and 


live happily. Theopompus alſo writes, that accord- 
© ing to the Magi, one of theſe gods ſhall be victo- 
* rious for the ſpace of three thouſand years, and ſhall 
be vanquiſhed during as long a time, and that for 
© three thouſand years more, they ſhall contend and 
fight one ind the other, and deſtroy each others 
works; till at laſt Pluto-ſhall fail and utterly periſh, 
. 
0 


then mankind ſhall be happy, and neither need : 
food nor yield a ſhadow; and that the god, who 


has wrought all theſe things, doth, for ſome time, 
take his repoſe and reſt ; but that this time is not 
too long for a god, and would not ſeem conſiderable 
to a man aſleep. Theſe are the fables invented by 
the Magi. 

It was not a needleſs thing to ſet down this whole 
paſlage, fince it contains ſomewhat at large the opi- 
nions and precepts of Zoroaſter ; and we may obſerve 
from thence, that the aſſerters of two principles, in- 
volved themſelves in ſeveral abſurdities, when they de- 


ſcended to a particular explanation of their ſyſtem. I 
have obſerved the ſame thing when ſpeaking of the 


Manichees (52). But ſince, according to the moſt 


for inſtance, that Oromazes ſprung from the pureſt 


and that Arimanius likewiſe made the like number 


There are ſcarce any people who do not believe that fupra pag. 149, 
there were ſeveral Zoroaſters, as well as ſeveral Jupiters and Hercules's. See Dr Thomas 


Stanley's treatiſe which Mr le Clerc hath tranſlated into Latin (5)z and you will there 7+) Eitel, 


Hiſtoria Philo- 
ſophiæ Orien- 
talis. 


[eqs 


(t) In the ſe- 
cond chapter, 


from this accuſation, it is difficult to excuſe him with regard to the doctrine of two f ibe 5 


ſo ſtrong is the preſumption that he actually taught that there are (7) See the re- 
two co-eternal cauſes, one of good, and the other of evil things [E]. 


books 


mark [BI, to- 
wards the end. 


ter animals to the evil dæmon; for which reaſon they 


guide to all the reſt, After having made twenty- 


(52) Above, re- 
mark [B], of 


the article MAs 


common tradition, Zoroaſter muſt paſs for the foun- NICHEES. 


der of the Magi, and it appears by a great number 


of authorities that they admitted a good god, whom (53) See Diog. 
they called Oromaſes, or Oromaſdes, and an evil god Laert. in Pro- 


whom they named Arimanius ; it is very probable that 


he really aſſerted this doctrine (5 3). 


7X Let 


mio, num, $, 
and Agathias 
Hiſtor, lib. ii. 
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(54) H wv 
"Yd {44 YoV 
puFonoyia 
Tools Tov f- 
VEL Tpomov. 
Hoc 4 ſe 


habent magorum 


fabulæ. Plut. de 
Vide, pag. 370, 


(55) See, above, 
the article MA- 
NICHEES, re- 
mark [C]; the 
article PAULI- 
CIANS, cita- 
tion (67); and 
the article PE- 
RICLES, cita- 
tion (71). 


(56) Plat. ibid, 
Pag. 370, F. 


(57) Plut. de 
creat. animæ, 
; Pe 1014, 1015. 


Note, that of the 


four ſummaries 


at the margin of 


this quotation, 
the three laſt 

were made by 
Simon Goulart. 


WHAT chaos is, 
according to Pla- 
to, as explained 


by Plutarch. 


Or the ſubſtance 
of body, and the 


ſoul of the 


world, and what 


they are. 


* 


Let us obſerve, that Plutarch having recited what 


we have ſeen above, adds, the/e are the fables invented 
by the Magi (54). If we ſhould infer from thence that 
he rejected, in general, the whole hypotheſis of two 
principles, the one good, and the other evil, we 
ſhould miſtake his ſentiments. He might indeed very 
well condemn the particular explications of Zoroaſter's 
followers, but doubtleſs he admitted the whole founda- 
tion of their ſyſtem, that the god whom they called 
good, is not the cauſe of any evil. I have cited ſe- 
veral paſſages of his works, wherein he declares him- 
ſelf very clearly on this head, and yet they do not 
diſcover the whole foundation of his doctrine (5 5). 
Wherefore I ſhall add here ſome paſſages which will 
more clearly explain it to us. I believe that it agreed 
very well with the opinion he aſcribed to Plato. 


That Philoſopher, ſaith he (56), admits two ſouls 
© of the world, one good, and the other evil; and 


alſo acknowledges, betwixt theſe two, a third cauſe, 


which is not without either ſoul or reaſon, nor im- 


6 

© movable of it ſelf, as ſome think, but adjacent, and 
* adherent to the other two, yet always deſiring and 
«* purſuing what is beſt , . . becauſe the generation, 
* compoſition, and conſtitution, of this world, is in- 
« termixed with contrary powers, which are not how- 
« ever equal, for the beſt prevails and is ſtrongeſt, but 
it is impoſſible that the worſt ſhould utterly periſh ; 
« ſo firmly is it ſettled in the body and ſoul of the 


* univerſe, where it is perpetually at war with the 


good principle.” In another place he more amply 


ſets forth this doctrine of Plato, and informs us that 


the original of evil is not lodged in an inſenſible, in- 
animate, matter, utterly void of action and qualities, 
and which is capable of receiving all imaginable forms ; 


but in a matter which moves and 1s united to a ſoul, 


the diſorders of which cannot be wholly and entirely 

corrected. I ſhall hereafter declare why I cite ſuch a 

long paſlage. 2 
(57) The world, ſaith Heraclitus, was neither 
created by a God, nor by a man: as if he had been 
afraid, that, in caſe we denied that God is the 
Creator of the univerſe, we ſhould be obliged to 
own that man was the archite& of it. But, accord- 
ing to Plato's opinion, it is far better to own that 
the univerſe was created by God, and in our ſongs 


of praiſe to aſcribe the glory of this ſtructure to 


him, the frame itſelf being the nobleſt maſter-piece, 
and God the moſt excellent architect, and the beſt 


of all cauſes ; yet that the ſubſtance and matter of 


. 

6 

— 

the univerſe were not created, but always ſubject to 
the ordering and diſpoſal of the builder, ſo as to be 
made as like himſelf as poſſible. For the creation 
* was not out of nothing, but out of matter wanting 
beauty and perfection, like the rude materials of a 
«* houſe, a garment, or a ſtatue lying firſt in ſhapeleſs 
«* confuſion, For before the creation of the world 
the univerſe was a chaos, that is, a confuſion or diſ- 
order of things: yet this chaos was neither without 
© a body, without motion, nor without a ſoul : but 
the corporeal part was without form or conſiſtence, 
and the moving ſoul was raſh and inconſiderate, with- 
out reaſon or conduct. God did not make a body 
of that which was incorporeal, nor a ſoul of that 
* which was inanimate ; as the Muſician doth not 
© make the voice, but only renders it ſweet, tuneful, 
* 
o 
o 
6 
6 
. 
. 


and melodious, or as the dancer doth not make mo- 


tion, but only renders it graceful and well-timed : 
thus God did not make the tangible ſolidity of bo- 
dies, nor the imaginative or moving faculties of the 
ſoul ; but having found theſe two principles, the one 
obſcure and dark, the other turbulent and extraya- 
pant, both imperte&, diſordered, and confuſed, he 
o ordered and diſpoſed them both, that of theſe two 
principles he made the nobleſt and moſt excellent 
of all animals. Therefore the ſubſtance of body is 
no other than what Plato calls the nature ſuſceptible 
of all things, and the ſeat and nurſe of all created 


beings. As to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, in the 


book intituled Ph:/ebus, he calls it infinity, or the 

privation of all number, meaſure, and proportion, 

admitting neither of more nor leſs, greater nor 

ſmaller, ke nor unlike. As to that ſabſtance which 

he ſays, in his Timæus, is mixed with the indiviſible 

nature, and becomes diviſible in bodies, we mult not 
1 


Z OR OAS TER. 


excellent treatiſe on the religion of the antient Perſians, cites ſome authors who clear 


© underſtand it to be a multitude in unity, or length 
and breadth in points; for theſe are qualities more 
proper to bodies than to the ſoul ; but it is that 
* unlimited principle, moving both itſelf and other 
* ſubſtances, that, which in ſeveral places of his wri- 
* tings he calls neceſſity, and in his treatiſe of laws 


formed into ſeas and land, the heavens, the ſtars, 


_— 


or any other quality or virtue, and compares it with of evil : but he 


to the difficulties and perplexities of the Stoics : for 


removing from God, as far as is poſſible, the cauſes gr ys:pevs, 


him 


he openly ſtiles the diſorderly, evil, and miſchie- 
vous ſoul. For ſuch was the ſoul of itſelf ; but at 
length it was endowed with underſtanding, ratiocina- 
tion, and harmony, that it might become the ſoul 
of the world. Thus that all-receiving and material 
——_ had both magnitude, ſpace, and diſtance, 

ut was void of beauty, form, and proportion : 
however, all theſe it obtained, when it came to be 


and that infinite variety of plants and living crea- 
tures. Now as for thoſe who attribute to matter, Suprost 

. 5 6 NG 
and not to the ſoul, that which Plato in his 7imeys two principle x 
calls Neceſſity, in his Philebus Infinity, and the pri- things, viz, the 
vation of meaſure and proportion, they cannot main- e and the 
tain it to be the cauſe of evil, becauſe Plato always rit matter, he 


: l endeav 
ſuppoſes that this matter is void of form or figure, explain the 0 


oils that have no ſcent ; ſuch as the Perfumers uſe in oſs himſelf, 
compoſing their perfumes. For Plato could not poſ- — > 5g 
ſibly ſuppoſe that to be the cauſe and principle of owns "rag 
evil, which of itſelf is ſluggiſh, without any active this ſubjed, 
quality, motion, or inclination ; and at the ſame 


time give this infinity the epithet of wicked and 


lowing | 


miſchievous, and call it Neceſſity, which, in ſeveral (eo) N. 
caſes, is repugnant to, and rebellious againſt, God. Le h R 
For this Neceſſity, which defeats heaven (as he ſays eee Lett 
in his Politics) and overturns it, together with that _— fr) 
concupiſcence which is born with us, and that con- „ —_— 
fuſion of antient nature, which was void of order, = BW 
before it was formed into it's preſent beautiful 4 

ſhape, whence came they to be conveyed into the 67) Pr 
various forms and beings, if the ſubject, which is de on 
the firſt matter was void of all quality whatever, YF _ 
and deprived of all efficient cauſe ? The architect be- W Oxford, 
ing in his own nature good, intended a frame the a 

neareſt approaching to his own perfections. For 67) Tl 
beſides theſe two, there is no third principle, and if = Hyde, | 
we admit that there is evil, without any precedent. 3Z ”—_ | 


cauſe or principle that produced it, we muſt fall in- is; fax, 
of thoſe principles that have a being, it is not poſ- 
ſible that either the good one, or the other which 
is void of all quality, ſhould produce evil. BUT I order to i. 


Plato did not act like thoſe who came after him, luſtrate what = (63) 
who not having perceived and underſtood the third {id abote, - = mark 
principle and third cauſe which is between God and ao e, 0 
matter, fell into the moſt ſtrange and abſurd pro- G04 enge 4 (64) 10 
poſition imaginable, affirming that the nature of and attervaas RE cp, xx 
evils came forth caſually, and by I know not what ſets forth Pu 273. 


accident, or came forth of it ſelf : yet they will not ge par 
allow a ſingle atom of Epicurus to ſhift ever ſo lit- . 

tle in its place ; for this, ſay they, would infer that 
there is motion without any prior cauſe. Never- 


(65) Id 


cap. xx 


. : , 290, 
theleſs they affirm, that vice and wickedneſs, with 49 
a thouſand other deformities and imperfections of (b.:) Sh 


bodies ariſe by conſequence, and without any other | E aud H 


efficient cauſe (58). But Plato does not ſay ſo, for (58) 77777 
denying that the firſt matter hath any quality, and 2 - 
of evil, he has written thus concerning the world the Philoophe 
in his political diſcourſes. The world, ſays he, re- and remark [f 
ceived from its maker all things beautiful and of LICIANS 
ood ; but as to things evil, wicked, and unjuſt, in | 
eaven, they proceded from its exterior habit, and 
former diſpoſition, and it conveys them to the ſe- 
veral animals on the earth. A little lower, in the 
ſame treatiſe, he adds, In proceſs of time, when ob- 
livion encroaches upon the world, the diſtemper of 
its antient confuſions prevails more and more, and 
the hazard is, leſt being diſſolved, it ſhould _ 
be ſunk and plunged into the immenſe abyſs of its 
former confuſion . . . . . Plato does indeed give to 
matter the titles of mother and nurſe ; but the cauſe 
of evil he makes to be the moving force reſiding 
within it, and which in body is diviſible, a motion 
not governed by order and reaſon, though not with- 
out a ſoul, which in his treatiſe of laws, he ex- 


preſsly calls the ſoul repugnant, and . 0 


to il⸗ 
what h 
ve, he 

a third 
between 
J matter, 
rwards 

h Plato's 
conceri · 


cauſe df 


5 aboſe, 
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z (59) In the fol- 


lowing remar K. 


(60) Nouvelles 
de la Republique 
des Lettres, for 
February, 1701, 


Art. itt, and for 


March 1701, 
Art. i. 


the Oriental 
languages, in the 
univerſity of 
Oxford. 


(62) Thomas 
Hyde, Hiſt. Re- 
ligionis veter. 
Perſarum, cap. 


ix, pag. 161. 


(63) In the re- 
mark [E], ei- 


tation (50). 


(64) Id. ibid. 
cap. æxi, pag. 
2750 


(65) Id. ibid. 
cap. xxii, pag. 
290. 


(66) Shahriſtàni, 
apud Hyde, ubi 
uupra, pag. 2 

I have left out 
the Arabic words 
Which are in this 
and the following 
Pallages of Dr 
Hyde, and in 
ys room of 
them have pu 
blanks, : e 


a «a a a K a a M W a 


* 6A * * 
way * 
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him on this head. I ſhall examine whether they deſerve credit [F J. It is even affirmed 


that other which is the cauſe of all For tho' 
the ſoul be the cauſe and principle of motion, yet it 
is the underſtanding which 1s the cauſe and principle 
of the order and harmony of motion : God therefore 
hath not rendered matter ſluggiſh, but eres it 
from being any longer troubled and diſordered by an 
extravagant and inconſiderate cauſe: neither hath he 
infuſed into nature the principles of mutation and 
paſſion; but when it was under the preſſure of all 
ſorts of paſſions, and diſorderly mutations, he remov- 
ed all the diſorders and irregularities, making uſe of 
« ſymmetry, proportion, and number, as the moſt 
« proper inſtruments for that purpoſe.” 

This explication of Plato's doctrine concerning the 
creation of the world. and the original of evil, is one 


of the moſt beautiful paſſages in Plutarch; and though 


this doctrine is not true, it deſerves to be read with 


attention, and contains ſeveral excellent ideas, and 


ſublime conceptions, of a ſurprizing fertility, with re- 
gard to thoſe who know how to make good uſe of 
conſequences, This is the reaſon which engaged me 
not to curtail this paſſage. How many people 4. 

read this, would not take the pains to recur to Plu- 
tarch, if I had only mentioned the pages of the au- 


_ thor? Another reaſon prevented my being contented 


with this: IT here find ſome particulars, which I ſhall 
make uſe of below (59). | 5 

[F] Dr Hyde . . cites ſome authors who clear him 
. « » 1 ſhall examine whether they deſerve credit.) Thoſe 
who have read Mr Bernard's journal (60), need not 
be informed that the Hiſtoria Religionis weterum Perſa- 
rum, publiſhed by Dr Hyde (61) at Oxford, in the 
year 1700, in 4to, is one of the moſt excellent pieces 
that can poſſibly be written on ſuch a ſubject. The 
idea which the learned journaliſt hath given of this 
performance is ſufficient to convince us, that it con- 


(61) Profeſſor of tains a very curious erudition, and profound diſcuſſions, 


which diſcloſe ſeveral uncommon particulars, and diſ- 
cover a country which we ſcarce knew any thing of 
before, But to come to the matter. Dr Hyde af- 
firms (62), that the antient Perſians acknowledged no 
more than one ſole uncreated principle, which was 
the good principle, or, in one word, Gop: and that 
they looked upon the evil principle as a created be- 
ing. One of the names which they gave to Gop was 
Hormizda, and they called the evil principle Ahari- 


man. And this is the original of the two Greek 


words 'Qegudgdss and *Apetudri®- : one of which 
was the name of the good, and the other that of the 
evil principle, as we have ſeen above (63), in a paſ- 
ſage of Plutarch. 'The Perſians pretended that Abra- 
ham was the firſt founder of their religion (64). Zo- 
roaſter afterwards made ſome alterations in it, but it 
is ſaid that he made no manner of change, with re- 
lation to the doctrine of one ſole uncreated principle; 
but that his innovation in this particular, was only 


the giving the name of light to the good principle, 


and that of darkneſs to the evil one (65). Of which 
here is an evidence (66). Zerduſht affirmavit Lucem 


DO Tenebrasef}e.. . duo Principia ibi invicem contra- 


ria: & fic effe Yezdan & Abreman, qui fuerunt . . . . 
initium eorum que inveniuntur in Mundo ex eorum mi- 


ſtione [ſeu combinatione] extitiſſe Compoſationes ; & ex 


variis Compoſitionibus praductas fuiſſe formas. Et quid 


Deus qui creavit Lucem & Tenebras, utriuſsue Autor 
unicus fit, fine Socio, fine Pari aut Simili; nec ei refe- 
renda fit . . . exiſtentia Tenebrarum, ficut dicunt Zerva- 
nitæ: fed Bonum & Malum, Integritas ac Corruptio, 

Puritas ac Spurcities exiverunt ex miſtione [ſeu com 
miſſine] Lucis & Tenebrarum : & nifi bæc duo commiſta 
fuiſſent, non extitifſet Mundus. Et hee duo contra ſe 
Invicem inſurgebant & de victorid contendebant, donec 
Lux winceret Tenebras, & Bonum Malum. Tum poſtea 
Jalvum evaſit Bonum ad mundum ſuum, & Malum di- 
vertebat ad Mundum ſuum: & fic fuit cauſa Liberatio- 
nts. Cumque Deus excelſus hac duo temperaverat & 
miſcuerat pro arbitria ſuo, eague in Compoſitione widerat, 
tum inſtituit Lucem ut originale quiddam, & indixit exi- 
Stentiam ejus ut exifleret, Sed Jenebræ ſecutæ ſunt ſicut 


umbra perfonam. Nam cùm videret eas quodammodo exi- 


tere, ſed non realiter exiſtere, tum plan? produxit Lu- 
cem, & acquifite ſunt Tenebræ per conſequentiam : nam 
ex neceſſitate extitit contrarium, quippe cujus exiſtentia 
Tui e neceſſaria, {c. ut contingens in Creatione, non autem 
ex primd intentions, ſecundum exemplum quod adduxi- 


o ſhall 


Mx * * * 
E. 


635 
that 


mus de Perſons & Umbria, Theſe words clearly ex- 
preſs, that, in Zoroaſter's hypotheſis, the two prin- 
ciples, one of good, and the other of evil, Oromazes, 
Arimanius, or light and darkneſs, were, properly 
ſpeaking, no more than ſecond cauſes, and did not 
ſtrictly deſerve the name of 8 they were the 
effects of another cauſe, and the productions of Gop. 
There ariſe ſeveral abſurdities in the particular explica- 
tion of the doctrine of this Magus; for he aſſerted, on 
the one ſide, that Gop alone had produced darkneſs ; 
and on the other, that its exiſtence ought not to be 
referred to Gop. He ſaid, that Gop mixed the light 
with darkneſs, becauſe without this mixture the world 
could not have been produced ; that good and evil, 
purity and impurity, proceeded from this mixture 3 
that there was a ſharp engagement betwixt light and 
darkneſs till the latter was overcome; that after its 
defeat it retired into its own world, and light to its 
proper world alſo ; that Gon having mixed theſe two 
contraries together, eſtabliſhed an original light, and 
made it exiſt ; that darkneſs reſulted from it as a ſha- 
dow from a body; for God ſeeing that darkneſs 
exiſted in ſome ſort, though not really, gave a plenary 
exiſtence to light, and ſo to darkneſs by an inevitable 
conſequence, and not according to the primitive and 
direct intention of the Creator (67). This chaos of (67) Compate 
thoughts is incomprehenſible to us weſtern people. what has been 
None but the eaſtern nations accuſtomed to a myſtical _ 3 
and contradictory language can bear ſuch exceſſive pus. the Phi. 
nonſenſe without diſguſt and horror. But be it how loſopher, re- 
it will, may they reply to me, Zoroaſter is thus mark [T]; and 
cleared of the principal accuſation, and it muſt no in the article 
longer be pretended that he acknowledged two un- _ 1 
created principles, or an Arimanius eſſentially evil the third para- 
and e This is what remains to be exa- graph. 
mined. | | | 
I. I anſwer, in the firſt place, that it is unqueſtion- 
able, that the Greek authors, who have aſcribed to 
Zoroaſter the opinion of two principles, deſigned to 
attribute to him a doctrine contrary to the common 
Theology, as well as to the principles of the Ariſtote - 
lians and Stoics: thoſe two ſects agreed with the peo- 
ple on this head, that the ſame Gop who pours 
down good upon the earth, pours down evil alſo; 
and that if he puniſhes on one fide, he rewards on 
the other, &c. But if they had aſſerted that Zo- 
roaſter and the Magi were of a contrary opinion to 
that, they muſt have believed that theſe Magi taught 
that the principle which diſtributed good, is perſo- 
nally diſtinguiſhed from the principle which does 
the contrary, and that theſe two principles are inde- 
pendent of each other, and the one co-eternal with 8 
the other (68). | | (68) Dr Hyde 
II. This is confirmed by reaſon, that this hypothe- 925 that this 
ſis was recurred to on no other account, than in order ne 35 
to ſhun the perplexity (69) which they met with in whom Plutarch 
the ſuppoſition, that the ſame Being, which is the mentions. See, 
cauſe of gobd, is alſo the cauſe of evil. But this dif- below, cita- 
ficulty had not been avoided, if Arimanius had been on (75). 
allowed to have been a production of the good Gop ; ,, 1 
for the queſtion would have turned, how Ari- es 1 
manius, the evil principle, could have been produced paſſage which 
by a cauſe infinitely good. It is obvious to all men, has been cited 
that to aſſert that Gop himſelf produced all evils, or 31 52 a 
that he produced Arimanius, who conſequently is the ;,..- (28) 85 
neceſſary author of all evils (70), amounts to the and in the fore- 
ſame thing, quod eft cauſa cauſe eft cauſa cauſati. - - - going remark of 
that which is the cauſe of a cauſe, is alſo the cauſe of chis preſent ar- 
its effect. So that Zoroaſter could not eſcape the force ©* 
of any one objection, if his doctrine had been what 6000 Licke and 
Shahriſtani ſays it was (71). Therefore let us grant "or Paw Ba 
that the Greeks have not without ground charged him cauſes acting ne- 
with admitting two eternal principles. ceſſarily and 
III. I am not ignorant that it may be urged that without any li- 
the Grecians were very imperfectly acquainted with bert). 
the opinions of the Philoſophers whom they called 
| : | | . (77) Above, 
Barbarians, and that what they wrote of the Jewiſh (itat. (66). 
nation, and the antiquities of Egypt is very inaccurate. | 


* 


But let this be repeated as often as you pleaſe, I ſhall 


anſ 1 the Arabian writers are not more credible, 

when they ſpeak of a Philoſopher ſo remote fr | 

their own time as Zoroaſter was. | n— * 
IV. I conjecture that his followers. for their own 

interet have done him the favour to aſcribe to him 

the creation of the evil principle, and that they w 


taught by thoſe 


ZK om . — 


(72) Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orientale, 
Pag. 931, col. i, 


(73) This ſeems 
to fignify that 
Zoroaſter put an 


(74) Ibn Shahna, 
in libro de Pri- 
mis & Poſtremis 


ubi ſupra, cap. 
7x, pag, 163, 
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it ſince the time that they were ſubjected to the ſevere 
domination of the Mahometans who abhor them, and 
call them idolaters and worſhippers of fire. Being un- 
willing to expoſe themſelves ftill more to their hatred, 
and inſults, under pretext that they acknowleged an 
uncreated nature ſovereignly wicked, and independent 
of Gop, they thought fit to varniſh over this part 
-of their ſyſtem with another interpretation : they 
could not abſolutely deny that Zoroaſter admitted of 
two principles, ſince it is too well known that he ac- 
knowledged them. The Tarikh Montekheb faith, 
© that Zoroaſter, author of the ſect of the Megiouſch, 
© or Magi, was alſo the firſt who taught the doctrine 
© of two principles of all things, and that the ſir- 
© name of Megiouſch, beſtowed on them, is a word 
© corrupted by the Arabians, from the Perſian word, 
© Meikhouſch, which ſignifies ſharp-ſweet, by rea- 
© ſon of the two principles, good and evil, which he 
© eſtabliſhed (72). Here is an author who aſcribes 
to Zoroaſter the firſt eſtabliſhment of this opinion; 
but Dr Hyde alledges a paſſage which makes this 
ſyſtem of a much older date, and beſides ſeems to 
hint that Zoroaſter only reformed it: Quod Per- 
«* ſfarum gentem . .. . . ei eſt Religio pervetuſta : & 
in ea Docti vocantur Keiomarſii. Iſti ſtatuunt ali- 
© quem Deum æternum quem vocant Yezdan, eo 
: 8 Toy Geb: & alium deum creatum ex 
« Tenebri-, quem nominant Ahreman, deſignantes 


© Diabolum. Magnifaciunt Lucem, eo uſque dum 


© colant Ignem : & cavent ſibi a Tenebris. Nec 
deſtiterunt fic facere (73), Dbox E produt Zer- 
« duſht jactans prophetiam. Aſſerunt itaque Deum 
Creatorem, quod ſcil. creavit Lucem & Tenebras; 
* eumque eſſe Unicum, nec habere Socium. Et quod 
Bonum & Malum, & Probitas & Improbitas conqui- 
« ſita ſunt ex mixtione Lucis & Tenebrarum: & quod 
« ſi hæc duo non fuiſſent mixta, non extitiſſet Mun- 
dus: &, quod hæc duo hoc modo mixta non 

© definent, donec Bonum approprietur Mundo ſuo & 
# Malum Mundo ſuo; [i. e. utrumque horum tandem 
6 
o 
6 
o 
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concedet ad Mundum fibi proprium, ſcil. in fine Mundi. ] 


. . . Et hanc eſſe Religionem Magorum (74). - - - - 
There was a very antient religion among the Perfians ; 
and thoſe wha were learned in it, were called 
Keiomarſii. They hold that there is an eternal Deity, 


aubom they call Yezda, meaning GOD, and that out 


of darkneſs was created an other god, whom they name 
« Ahreman, by which word they denote the Devil. They 
* highly efleem light, inſomuch that they worſhip 
fre; and they have a great averfiom to darkneſs. They 
© continued in this practice, UNTIL Zerduſht appeared, 
ewho pretended to prophecy. Thus they affirm that 


light and darkneſs, that there is but one GOD, <vho 
is without any equal : that good and evil, probity and 
wickedneſs, ſprung from the mixture of light and dark- 
neſs : that if theſe two had not been mixed together, 
the avorld would not hade had a being: and that they 
ewill not ceaſe to be thus mixed, till good and evil be 
appropriated each to it's own world, | that is, till each 
of them retires to the world proper to it, namely, 


K a a aA a a a KX M & a 


Magi.” | 
V *Laftly, I ay that Dr Hyde owns that there are 
yet ſome ſects, which by acknowledging Gop and the 
Devil to be two co-eternal natures, agree with the 
aſſerters of Zoroaſter's Oromazes and Arimanius. His 
words are: Daaliiz Diaboli coæternitatem aſſerunt. 
«© Sunt enim ex Indo-Perſis & Dualiſtis Manichæis 
aliiſque Hzreticis (ut quidem ſunt in omni Religione,) 
qui opinantur Diabolum a ſeipſo proceſſiſſe, ut lo- 
quuntur, i. e. æternum fuiſſe, & malos Angelos ſibi 
creaſſe : ſed eſt Hæretica opinio, eaque ignorantium 
quorundam hominum qui peculiariter yocantur . . . 
 Thanavia, i. e. Dualiſtæ ſeu . . . . . . Domini duo- 
rum, ſcil. Afſertores ſeu Autores duorum principiorum 3 
i (inquit Shahriſtani,) Lucem & Tenebras ſeu Deum 
& Diabolum flatuunt duo Principia coeterna, in con- 
trarium Magorum qui Lucem æternam & Tenebras 
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' Arimanium duos efſe Deos aſſerebant ut Plut. lib. de 
Ide & Ofir. (75) - - - - - - The Dualifts afſert the co- 
© eternity of the Devil. For there are ſome Indian 
Perſians, and Manichean Dualifis, and ather Heretics 


70ROASTER:; 


that he was no idolater, either with reſpect to the worſhip of fire, or t 


GOD is the creator of the univerſe, becauſe he created 


at the end of the world.] This 1s the religion of the 


hat 
of 


( as there are ſome in all religions) who imagine 
the Devil proceeded from bim fei 2 they term — oo 
is, that the Devil is eternal, and created the evil 
angels: but this is an heretical opinion, and held only 
by ſome ignorant men, who are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name Thanavia or Dualiſts, or aſſertors or authors 
of the two principles, who affirm (ſays Shahriſtani) 
that light and darkneſs, Gop and the Devil, are 
two co- eternal principles, in contradiction to the 
Magi, who believe that light is eternal, and thac 
darkneſs was created. Such were they who aſſerted 
as Plutarch informs us, that there are two gods, 
Oromaxes and Arimanius.” There are ſome particu- 
lars which are very ſingular and extravagant concern- 
ing the ſyſtem of the Zoroaſtrian Magi in the book 
of a Mahometan, I ſhall cite from it what relates to 
the Dualiſts, who hold ſtill the co- eternity of the 
Devil, and with great importunity aſk whence evil 
could proceed, if the evil principle was not eternal ? 
Aadit Shahriftini, Quod Maguſzis peculiaris fit 
© . + +» « « Dualitas, adeo ut flatuant ... . . DuRores 
«* ſeu Gubernatores duos æternos, qui dividuntur in 
* Bonum & Malum, & Probitatem ac Improbitatem, 
* Emolumentum ac Nocumentum. Horum unus no- 
* minatur Lux, & alter Tenebræ, ſc. Yezdan eu 
Deus, & Ahreman / Diabolus. Eorumque Reli- 
gionem eſſe ſec. hanc diviſionem /e diſtinctionem: 
* & quod omnes Magorum Quæſtiones vertantur ſuper 
* duobus Cardinibus, quorum unus eſt Explicatio cauſe 
* Miſtionis Lucis & Tenebrarum, & alter eſt Explicatio 
* Liberationis Lucis a Tenebris. Et quidem, quod 
* Miſtionem fiatuant .. . .. . Initium ſeu fatum d 
* guo, & Liberationem . . ... . Reditum ſeu fatum ad 
© quem, = = - = = = The Magi alone, adds Shabriſtian, 
© believe a duality, and that there are two eternal chiefs, 
© or 222 ewho are divided into good and evil, 
* probity and wickedneſs, advantage and hurt. One of 
* theſe is called light, and the other darkneſs, the former 
© is Yezdan, or GOD, and the latter Ahreman, or the 
Devil: and their religion is founded on this diviſion 
6 
o 
* 
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or diſtinction: all the queſtions of the Magi turn upon 


theſe two points, one of which is to explain the cauſe of 
the mixture of light and darkneſs ; and the other to 
explain the deliverance of light from darkneſs. And 
they hold that this mixture was the. beginning of things, 
or condition from whence they proceeded, and that this 
deliverance is the return of things, or condition into 
auhich they are to be brought” I ſhall further cite 
what follows; ©* Supradifus Shahriftani pergit narrare, 
* Quod Magi flatuant . . .. . Principia duo, ficuti 
« dixerat: ſed quod... . Magi originales non 


« exiſtiment expedire ut ambo ſint . . , coæterna 
ab intio ; ſed quod Lux fit ..... . . zterna ab initio, 


& Tenebrz .. . productæ. Et quod tum, difterant 
de modo ſex causa productionis ejus ; cum à Luce 
producitur tantum Lux, quæ non producit ullum 
Malum; & quomodo ergo productum Principium 
Mali aut alius cujuſvis rei, cum nihil adjunctum 
(/eu par fuerit) Luci quoad primam ejus producti- 


onem & #ternitatem (76). - - - - The ſame (76) Id. ib 


Shahriſtani continues to relate, that the Magi lay 
down two principles; as he had ſaid before; Fu the 


original Magi, ſays he, do not think that both muſt be Religionibus 0- 
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cor eternal; they hold that light alone is eternal, and rientis 
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darkneſs created: then they differ concerning the manner 
and cauſe of the production of darkneſs ; fince from light 
nothing can proceed but light, which dath not produce 
any evil, how then was the principle of evil, or of 
any other thing produced, ſince nothing was joined with 
'* light, (or equal to it) as to its firſt production and 
eternity.” Some of the Magi aſſert that Arimanius, 
or the evil principle, was created by an evil thought 
which aroſe in the Divine intellect. This thought 
was, what will happen, if I meet with no oppoſition ? 


What can be ſaid more deteſtable ? Would it have 


been more blaſphemous to allow this Arimanius to be 


eternal, than to aſcribe ſuch an original to him ? 


Aſſerentes Yezdan fuiſle . . . . fine initio æternum, 


& Ahreman fuiſſe . .... . . produftum & creatum. 
creatas ponunt. Iſti tales fuerunt, qui Oromazen & 


Yezdan copitafſe ſecum. Niſi fuerint mihi contro- 
verſiæ, quomodo erit ? Hancque cogitationem pra- 
vam naturæ Lucis minds analogam, produxiſſe Tene- 
bras dictas Ahreman, qui natura diſpoſitus ad malum 
& diſſidium & unprobitatem & noxam & omni 

| « nocumenta : 
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fuiſſe cauſam 
Miſtionis, hanc 
1 vero cauſam li- 
deerationis. Id. 
Sud. pag. 296. 


(79) See what 
Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in Proœ- 

= mio, num. 3, 
= relates concerning 
| the dodtrine of the 
Magi. 


80) Hyde, ubi 
ſupra, cap. i, 
72.5. 


|, ibid. 
71 pag. 
quorng 
ſtani de 
nibus O- 


(81) 14, ibid. 
Pag. 10. 


Z ORO AS T E R. 


of Mithra [G]. What appears leaſt uncertain among ſo many things which are related of 
him, 1s 410 was ring Conde ine of a new religion into Perſia, and that he did it about 
the reign of Darius the ſucceſſor of Cambyſes. He is ſtil] in great veneration amongſt 
thoſe Perſians, who are not of the Mahometan religion, but rerain the ancient worſhip 


* 2. of * 
* * 
2 18 


of their country. They call him Zardhuſt, and ſeveral people believe that he came from 


China, and relate a great number of miraculous things on that head. 
a ſpecimen of them in Mr d' Herbelot's Bibliotbegue Orientale (x), and in the Hiſtory 
the religion of the Banians, written in Engliſh by Mr Lord, and tranſlated into 
Conſult alſo Huetius's Evangelical Demonſtration (z), and (=) 


French by Mr Briot ()). 


Dr Hyde's book. Several authors believe that all the works which have gone 3 458, 
the 


nocumenta : & prodiens contra Lucem, eam oppoſuit 
tam natura (ſeu facto) quam dito (77). 
They affirm that Yezdan is eternal without beginning, 
and that Abreman was produced and created: that 
Yezdan thought with himſelf, what will happen, if I 
meet with no oppoſition ? And that this evil thought 
not being analogous to the nature of light, produced 
darkneſs, called Ahreman, which, being naturally 
diſpoſed to evil, diſcord, wickedneſs, and all manner 
© of miſchief, came forth againſt light, and oppoſed it 
« both in word and deed.” They add, that a war aroſe 
betwixt the army of light, and that of darkneſs, 
which at laſt ended in an accommodation, of which 
the Angels were the mediators, and the conditions 
were that the inferior world ſhould be wholly left 
to Arimanius for the ſpace of ſeven thouſand years, 
after which it ſhould be reſtored to light. Before the 
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peace Arimanius had extirpated all the inhabitants of 


the world. Light had called men to its aſſiſtance 
whilſt they were yet but ſpirits : which it did either 


to draw them out of Arimanius's territories, or in 


order to give them bodies to engage againſt this enemy. 
They accepted the bodies, and the fight, on condition 


that they ſhould be aſſiſted by the light, and ſhould 


at laſt overcome Arimanius. The reſurre&ion ſhall 
come when he ſhall be vanquiſhed. 'This, they con- 


_ clude (78), was the cauſe of the mixture, and ſhall 


be the cauſe of the deliverance. The Greeks were 
not ignorant that Zoroaſter taught a future reſur- 
rection (79). 

[G] I. is affirmed that he was no idolater either with 
reſpect to the worſhip of fire, or that of Mithra.) Dr 
Hyde affirms (80) that the followers of the ancient 
religion of the Perſians deny that they ever paid 
Divine adoration to the ſtars. They maintain that 
they do not adore the ſun, but only - turn towards it 
when they pray to Gop. He has found amongſt 
Zoroaſter's precepts that we ought to ſalute the ſun, 


and beſtow praiſes on him, but not that we ought to 


ſerve him with religious worſhip. He proves that 


their ceremonies might. very juſtly paſs for civil 


honours, and to this purpoſe he makes ſome exceed- 
ing curious obſervations. He applies to the fire what 


he ſays of the ſun; the bowings and proſtrations of 
the Perſians before the holy fire were not a religious 


adoration, but only a civil one: Idem quoque dicen- 
dum eſt de eorum cultu Ignis, quem (ut ſupra 
* tetigimus,) imitando Judzos in Pyreis ſervarunt. 


eamque per Proſtrationes, hz tamen non fuerunt 
Adoratio divina, ſed tantym civilis, prout ſe habet 
mos Orientis erga quoſvis Magnates, & olim fuit 
erga Angelos tanquam Dei Legatos ejus perſonam 
repræſentantes; cujus rei exempla affatim ſuppetunt 
non tantum in Vet. Teſt. ſed & in Novo, ubi 
fœminæ ad veram Fidem converſæ (viſis apud Chriſti 
ſepulchrum Angelis, ) adorarunt procidentes faciebus 
in terram: idque quamvis probè ſcirent non eſſe 
Deum, ſed Angelos, ut conſtat ex verbis earum 
* Profitentium /e vidiſſe viſionem Angelorum (81). 
y The ſame thing muſt be ſaid of their wor- 
* ſhipping fire, which, as I have mentioned above, they 
© kept in their Pyrea in imitation of the Fews. For 
* though they paid a certain reverence to the fire, and 


W W W MW a . M W w A 


Cc 


only a civil, worſhip 3 as it is the cuſtom of the eaſtern 
people to proſtrate themſelves before any great man, 
and as it was antiently the cuſtom to fall down before 
* Angels, as being the meſſengers, and repreſentatives of 
* GOD. There are many examples of this kind of wor- 
* ſhip not only in the Old Teſtament, but alſo in the New, 
© ewhere the auomen who had been converted to the true 
0 * % ( upon ſeeing the Angels at the ſepulchre of 
V. 


. 


time the Perſians did not worſhip theſe images. 
Nam quamvis ei exhibuerint Reverentiam quandam, - 


* that by proſtration, yet this was not a religious, but 


eworſhipped. Yet they well knew that it was not GOD 
they ſaw, but his Angels, as appears from their own 
ewords, we have ſeen a viſion of Angels.“ He 
concludes (82) with obſerving that they are wrongfully 
called idolaters, and worſhippers of fire, and will have 
it that Zoroaſter was an inſtrument to oblige them 
to perſevere in the true faith (83). He was a man 
educated in the knowledge of the true Gop, whom 
he peculiarly worſhipped in a natural cave, in which he 
placed ſeveral ſymbols repreſenting the world. Mithra, 
repreſenting the ſun, filled the maſter's place. But it 
was not to Mithra, but to the true Gop, that he paid 
his adorations : Is cum eſſet inſignis Philoſophus, 
* Religione auſterus, & totius Matheſegs peritiſſimus, 


e 


Doctrinæ attentos reddidit. Præſertim coluit Deum 
in naturali quodam Antro, quod ille Mithriacum 


regens, eaque imprægnans ſedebat: adeo ut omnes 
poſtea non tantum in ſummis Montium jugis anti- 
quiſſimo more Deum colebant, ſed & ſubinde illius 
exemplo, Sacra ſua Mithriaca in tali Antro præſtare 
& peragere didicerunt. 
Mundi Symbolica philoſophice & mathematicè 
ſpectanda & contemplanda, non autem colenda ; 
qua itaque in re falluntur Autores: nam Perſz 
tunc talia Simulachra non colebant (84). - - - - - - 
As he was an eminent Philoſopher, ſtrict and auſtere 
in his religion, and greath ſrilled in all the parts of 
the Mathematics, he ſtruch the Perfians with an ad- 
miration of him, and rendered them attentive to his 
doctrine. He worſhipped G OD chiefly in à certain 
natural cave, which he conſecrated to Mithra, and 
adorned in a wonderful and regular manner, placing in 


it ſeveral ſymbols which repreſented the world. There 


ewhich he governed and impregnated : ſo that after- 
awards they all worſhipped GOD not only on the tops of 
the mountains, after the antient cuflom ; but alſo from 
his example they learned to perform their mithriatic 
rites in the like caves, where they placed ſymbolical 
figures of Mithra and of the world ; theſe figures were 
* to be beheld and contemplated in a Philoſophical and 
Mathematical manner, but were not to be worſhipped : 
* fo that in this point authors are miftaken : for at that 
Con- 
ſult this learned man in the fourth chapter of his work, 
where beſides other learned paſſages, you will find theſe 
words of Porphyry : © Referente Eubulo, Zoroaſtres 

primus omnium in montibus Perſidi vicinis Antrum 
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You may ſee 


Chriſt), fell with their faces to the ground, and 


effecit & mirifice ac mathematice comparavit, ubi 
ſcil. Mithra præſidens, hæc inferiora Regio modo 


Mithra prefided, as the ſovereign of all earthly things, 


637 


(x) At the word 
Zerdaſcht, 


() That tran- 
ſation was print- 
ed at Paris in 


of the year 1666, 


m I2z mo. 


Pag. 152, 
ſeq. and pag. 
459» 


(82) Id. ibid. 
pag. 14. See 
alſo Pag. 22. 


pag. 160. 


hac ratione Perſas ſui admiratione perculit, & ſuz 


In eo erant Mithræ & hujus 


(84) 1d. ibis, 


nativum, floridum, fontibuſque irriguum in honorem 


o 
© Creatoris, & omnium Patris Mithræ, conſecravit : 
ita ut Antrum conditi a Mithra Mundi figuram ei 
© reprzſentaret : ea vero quz intra Antrum, erant 
* certis invicem intervallis diſpoſita, ut Elementorum 
* Climatumque mundanorum ſymbola ſeu figuras 
« gererent (85). - - - - - - Eubulus relates that Zoroafler 
* was the firſt who, in the mountains nigh Perſia, 
© conſecrated a natural cave, adorned with flowers, ta 
* Mithra the creator and parent of all things. This cave 
© repreſented to him the figure of the world, created by 
© Mithra; and the things which auere within it, avere 
* diſpoſed at certain diſtances, in ſuch a manner that they 
« avere the figures, or ſymbols, of the elements and climates 
© of the earth. | | 

We may here obſerve that in this book of Dr Hyde 
there are ſome particulars which may be ſerviceable 
to the Jeſuits, on account of the charge brought againſt 
them concerning the honours paid to Confuſius, which 
they affirm to be purely civil. Father le Comte who 
hath been ſo much blamed for aſſerting that the true 


7 * religion 


(85) Porphyr. 


de Nympharuni 


antro, apud 
Hyde, ibid. cap. 
iv, Pag. 118. 
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the name of Zoroaſter, ſome of which are yet in being, are ſuppoſititicus. Dr Hyde is 


not of that opinion [H ]. 


religion, or the knowledge of the true God, hath laſted 
(36) The Sor- in China for ſeveral ages (86), . will find a very good 
bonne condemned aſſiſtant in this learned Oxford Profeſtor. | 8 
that propoſition, [H] Several authors believe that all the works which 
7 53 gave gone under the name of Zoroafler ...... . are 
; 9 85 ſuppofititious. Dr Hyde is not of that opinion. Suidas 
affirms that there were extant four books of Zoroaſter 

eb quozws de natura concerning nature; a book 

ep NI d Thie de gemmis - - - concerning precious 

ftanes ; and five books of judiciary Aſtrology, 'A5epos- 

Nor ATOTENMTLaTH, prœdictiones ex inſpectione 

ſtellarum. It is very likely that what Pliny relates 

(37) Plin. 16. as quoted from Zoroaſter (87) was taken from thoſe 
xwitt, cap. xxiv, books. Euſebius (88) cites a paſſage, which contains 
pag, n. Son, a magnificent deſcription of Gop, and gives it as the 

& lib. xxxvii, : | > 5 7 os 
cap. x, pag. very words of Zoroaſter, &y 2 if auveyoyy Tw! 
407, 410, 411, IIe , in ſacro Perficorum rituum commentario - in 
his ſacred commentary on the Perſian rites. I know no 

(88) Euſeb. body who doth not believe that Clemens Alexandrinus 
Prapar. Evang. ſays, that Prodicus's followers boaſted of having 
ward, Jud Vn. Zoroaſter's ſecret books (89). But perhaps his words 
8 1 10 are intended in another ſenſe, and mean that they 
(89) Clem. A- boaſted of having the ſecret books of Pythagoras. 
lexandrin. Strom. They have been lately printed, with the verſes of the 
4%. 1, Pag. 304. Sibyls at Amſterdam in the year 1689, according to 
Opſopzus's edition, Oracula magica Zoroaſtris cum 

Scholiis Plethonis & Eſelli. Thoſe pretended magical 

oracles make but two pages. Here follows the 

opinion of Huetius concerning all the books in general 

which go under Zoroaſter's name. He calls them all 
ſupoſititious. Ex cujus (Zoroaſtris) fama & exiſti- 

* matione provenit eorum fallacia, qui ſub ejus nomine 

© Oracula quædam magica Græce ſcripta incautis 

obtruſerunt. Edita illa ſunt cum Pſelli & Plethonis 

* ſcholiis: ſed $i nares admoveris, fraus ſubolebit. 

* Vetuſtiora quidem illa ſunt, nihilo tamen Y- 

| © Tepa (finceriora) Oracula, quæ Crœſi temporibus 

* Nicol, Da- extitiſſe narrat Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Inſinceros 
maſc, Hift, 1. 7. © quoque eos dixerim libros, quos Chaldaice ſcriptos, 
* ages & Chaldaicis commentariis illuſtratos, & effata ac 
e « ſententias complexos Johannem Picum habuiſſe fe- 
« runt; inſincerum & librum Zind, mihi de nomine 

ſolum cognitum, quo ritus magicos, & ignis colendi 

diſciplinam ajunt contineri . . . . Inſinceros & 

quos Hermippus, Plinio teſte, ducentis verſuum 
* millibus ſub Zoroaſtris nomine conditos indicibus 


* quoque poſitis explanavit. Ex 1iſdem falſariorum 


+ Euſeb. Prep, © incudibus profectus eſt ſupra memoratus Perſicarum 
Ev. I. 1. * Legum codex Zundavaſtaw, quem vetuſtiſſimum 
tamen conjicio, & eumdem fortaſſe, qui ab + Euſebio 
Collectio ſacra Perſicarum rerum appellatur. Indidem 
profectus & quem fe in arcanis habere jactabant, qui 
4 n in. Prodici Philoſophi doctrinam ſectabantur, ut eſt apud 
7 60k j ens. * þ Clementem Alexandrinum; indidem & quos com- 
22 * memorat | Suidas; & qui de Magia, Zoroaſtris 
** Auct. Re- nomine, ſeripti circumferebantur, ut habet“ Auctor 


4 Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1. 


cogn. I. 4, c. 27. Recognitionum; & quem tradit Auctor Aſtrologiæ 


time. 


cujuſdam Perſieæ, Ebraice reddite, ab eo lucubratum, 
& Regnum Dei fuiſſe inſcriptum, & manibus Per. 
ſarum aſſidue geſtari eſſe ſolitum (90). - - <= - . 


The fame and reputation of Zoroaſter encouraged certain 


c 

* 

N | 
: (90) Huet, ui 
men fradulently ta impoſe upon the unwary fome magical 
0 

* 


ſupra, b. 159, 


oracles wwitten in Greek, as the genuine works of this 
. Philoſopher. They are publiſhed with the commentaries 
of Eſellus and Plethon : but upon a ſlight examination, 
you perceive the fraud. Thoſe oracles which, ai Nicolas 
Damaſcenus ſays, were extant in the time of Crejus, 
are indeed much antienter, but not more genuine than 
the former. I may likewiſe call ſuppoſetitions thoſe books 
* written in the Chaldaic tongue, illuſtrated with Chal. 
daic commentaries, and containing the wiſe Sayings and 
opinions of this Philoſopher, hich they ſay were in 
* the poſſeſſion of Fohn Picus. I alſo take to be ſup- 
* poſetitious the book of Z ind, which I know only by the 
title, and is ſaid to contain the Magic rites, and the 
manner and form of worſhipping the fire. . . . . . . The 
* ſame thing may be affirmed of thoſe two hundred thou- 
* ſand werſes, which went under the name of Zoroaſter, 
and were, as Pliny teflifies, explained by Hermippus. 
© Lundavaſtaw, the abovementioned book of the Perſian 
* laws, is of the ſame ſtamp: yet in my opinion it is 
ver antient, and the ſame with what Euſebius calls 
the ſacred Collection of the Perſian Affairs. To 
* theſe we may add the buok which the followers of the 
* Philoſopher Prodicus boafted they had ſecretly in their 
* Poſſeſſion, as we learn from Clemens Alexandrinus. 
* The books mentioned by Suidas are likewiſe forged, as 
* alſo thoſe on Magic, which awent about under the name 
© of Zoroaſter, as the author of the Recognitiones, ſays ; 
* and that which the author of a certain book on Perſian 
* Aſtrology, tranſlated into Hebrew, mentions as the com- 
poſure of Loroafter, and which he ſays wvas intituled 
* the Kingdom of Gop, and was continually in the 1 
hands of the Perſians. Huetius adds (91), that (91) Huet. ibid, 
Porphyry (92) reproached the Chriſtians with the Pg. 160, 
forgery of ſeveral books, and boaſted of having \ Por 
proved that the apocalypſe of Zoroaſter was one of . 
thoſe ſupoſititious pieces. | | 
Dr Hyde acknowledges that the ancient Heretics 
falſly alledged, under the name of Zoroafter, ſome 
ſuppolitious prophecies concerning JIEsus Cuts ; 
but he faith that they had not preſumed to do it, if 
they had not known that there were extant genuine 
works of Zoroaſter in which were contained ſuch (93) Hyde, ul 
prophecies (93). He believes (94) that Gop re- — 5 on 
vealed to Zoroaſter the coming of the Meſſiah, and þ —_ 2x01, f. 
that Zoroaſter inſerted this wonderful revelation in his 340, 41, 
works, He takes the Zundavaſtaw, which Huetius 
rejects, to be an authentic piece: he gives us the true (94) Idem, ca), 
title and analyſis of it, and is perſwaded (95), that 275 page zl 
this author's works were written in the ancient 7 
Perſian language, and are preſerved to this preſent (95) See hi 
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preface. 


0% Bene ZUERIUS BOXHORNIUS (Marx) Profeſſor at Leyden, the ſon 


twin: his twin 


brother was the Of James Zuerius Miniſter at Bergen-op-Zoom, and of Anne Boxhorn the daughter of e 7; 


eldeſt, his name 4 Miniſter at Breda, of whom J ſhall ſpeak 


was Henry, he 


Boxbornit, Ep. 
below [A], was born at Bergen-op-Zoom in A Beam 


i . . » . „ 78 10 
was a miniſter, September 1612 (4). He was but ſix years old when his father died. Some time after 29%, 


Epiſt. Borbom, 


and died in the he followed his mother to Breda, and there was educated by Henry Boxhornius, his pag. 168, Be. 


year 1640, being 


as . . . _—_ . - ranch 6 4 
but little above Srand-father by his mother's ſide, till the Spaniards became maſters of that city in the“ * 
28 years of age, year 1025, Then he was carried to Leyden by Henry Boxhornius, who having no male 
ed and hopeful iſſue defired him to take his name. This young ſcholar made ſo great and ſpeedy a 


man. Jacob. 


Baſil, in Vita progrels, that he publiſhed ſome very good Poems in the year 1629, on the taking of 


[A] He was grandſon to a Minifler at Breda, of 


whom I ſhall ſpeak below.) His name was HE NR Y 
Box HORNIUS, or BoXHoRN, and he was born 
in Brabant. He went through his ſtudies at Louvain, 
and after having there obtained the decree of Licentiate 
in Divinity, he was promoted to the Deanry of Tille- 
mont, and expreſſed ſuch a warm zeal for the Romiſh 
(1) Taken from religion that he was made Inquiſitor. But he changed 
ys Hoy. 1 „ his opinion, and embraced the Reformed religion. He 
i, big. 153, Was firſt of all a Miniſter in the duchy of Cleves, after- 
159, wards at Woerden in Holland, and at laſt at Breda (1), 


by 


4 * 


Boiſleduc, 


He left this laſt town, when the Spaniards took it in 
the year 1625, and retired to Leyden, where he took . 
care of the education of his grandſon (2), who is the (2) Jacobusbr 


ſubje& of this article. Henry Boxhornius wrote ſome _ 1 
books of controverſy. His antagoniſt was Henry | 
Cuyckius, who accuſed him of falſely pretending to 
be of the family of the Boxhorns. This Cuyckius, 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Louvain, Grand-Vicar and 
Official to the Archbiſhop of Mechlen, and at laſt 
Biſhop of Ruremonde, publiſhed in the year 1590, 
an Epiſtola Parenetica, in which he exhorted Henry 
OP: Boxhorn 


oxhornii. 
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(4) See 
let, 1 
158, C 
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(5) In 
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work, 
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Auguſt 


(6) Or 
lauſu | 
ſe non 
divi. 7 
ſellus, 
Vita. 


(7) Su 
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(10) Se 
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MAU. 
(6%, a 


nom inte 
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tates in 
Svocatug 
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nit, Ep. 
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ta. See a 
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168, Ea 


cf. 1679 
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(4 Page 153 


(7) Svetonius 


E rio ad Aprico- 


.# 
* 
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Boiſleduc, and ſome other victories obtained by the Dutch. He was then only ſeventeen 


years of age. He was but twenty when he publiſhed ſeveral conſiderable works [B]. 
This acquired him ſo great a reputation, that, in the ſame year 1632, the curators of the 


univerſity of Leyden conferred on him the Profeſſorſhip of Eloquence. He made ſo 
great a figure in this poſt that Chancellor Oxenſtiern, then Ambaſſador-Extraordinary 
from Sweden in Holland, offered him an honourable employment, by order of Queen 
Chriſtina [C]: but Boxhornius preferred the poſt he enjoyed in his own country to all 
thoſe honours [D]; and continuing as well by his lectures as books to give frequent 
proofs of his learning, and exact knowledge in Politics, and Hiſtory, he was made 
Profeſſor of thoſe two ſciences in the room of Daniel Heinſius who was declared emeritus. 
He diſcharged this office. in a manner very advantageous to his auditors, and very 
glorious to himſelt, He was for ſome time at variance with Salmaſius; but that quarrel 
which obliged him to take pen in hand againſt that formidable Critic, was at laſt com- 
poſed [ EJ. He freely communicated his knowledge to other authors, as Valerius Andreas 


\ See Mr Bal confeſſes in his Bibhotbeca Belgica. 
3 ee 11 


Jet, ibid. Pag · 
158, & ſeq 


Boxhorn to return into the pale of the Church. To 
(J In four vo- which Boxhorn anſwered that he would have no- 
Jumes in lame, thing to do with ſuch a corrupt Church. Cuyckius 
More, 1 returned to the charge: and Boxhorn replied by an 
vr ay Anti-Cuyckius, printed at Leyden, in the year 1598. 
my Pliny's Boxhorn was attacked on his nobility ; for Cuyckius 
Panegyric, Ju- would not admit his pretenſion of being deſcended 
fin, and 1om* from the Boxhorns, a noble family in Brabant (3). 
_—_— diſhed dy See the hiſtory of the ſiege of Breda (4). 
Buchornius in LB] He was but twenty years of age when he publiſhed 
the year 1631. ſeveral conſiderable works.) As Theatrum Urbium Hol- 
Valerius Andreas Jandiæ; Scriptores Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ cum Animadverſioni- 
has committe® Fus ac Noris (5) ; Potte Satyrici minores cum Commen- 
the fame fault, 220 7. ˙ niece ada 
x to the Hiſtoria tariis; Plinii Panegyricus. He deſerved a p g 
Auguſta, the illuſtrious youths, of whom Mr Baillet hath drawn 
up ſuch a curious catalogue ; for to ſay nothing of the 
(6) Omnium aft verſes which he publiſhed at the age of ſeventeen, 
_— — wry and which were very much applauded (6), it is cer- 
gal. «ch. Ba- tain that in the year 1631, he publiſhed an edition 
(ls, in qu of Suetonius with notes, which induced the Profeſſors 
Vita, of the univerſity to adviſe him to put in for the Greek 
Profeſſorſhip, which was then vacant (7). He was there- 
fore an author at the age of nineteen. How many conſi- 
| > . derable books did he publiſh in the following year ? 
+ By Sum ng There was no occaſion for an officious lie to make him 
Profeſt ad lin- an early author: the ſtricteſt truth was ſufficient for it; 
gue Græcæ pro- I wiſh therefore Valerius Andreas had rigorouſly ad- 
teſhonem qu? hered to it, and had not ſaid that Boxhornius publiſhed 
oY _— books at the age of ſixteen, and that he was made pro- 
rint, Boxhbor- feflor of Eloquence, and of the Belles Lettres, before 
nus, in Epiſt, he was nineteen years of age. The firſt of his pro- 
pag. n. 15, Edit, ductions appeared in the year 1629, and he was not 
2 we Profeſſor before 1632. Add to this, that he was 
29th of Soptem- thirteen years old when he left Breda to go to Leyden : 
ber 1631, wherefore they are miſtaken by one year who make 
| him but twelve years old when he was matriculated 
(8) m Wea at Leyden (8), It happened to Boxhornius as to ſeve- 
Hankias 2 Ra ral others; when age increaſed his learning he grew 
marar, Rer. ſomewhat aſhamed of his firſt productions, and ac- 
Script. pag. 295, cordingly diſcovered ſome deſire to diſown them. 
kas tranſcribed Nevertheleſs it appears that he had {till a tenderneſs 
. of hi. for them, ſince whilſt he ſeemed to diſown them, he 
8. 
took care to publiſh the praiſes which Salmaſius gave 
(9) In Apologia them in his letters to him. Claudius Salmaſius juve- 
pro Commenta- 6 niles hoſce conatus ſibi adeo probari tum temporis 
Jam Taciti l. literis ad Boxhornium datis ſignificavit, ut maxima 
p 
verſus Dialo- quzque ab ipſo non tantum ſperare, ſed ſibi & erudi- 
giftam, * torum orbi & quidem ex vero promittere adeoque 
* preſagire fuerit auſus: quæ illius Herois verbis ipſis 
(19) 7 — rn Publice alibi (9) leguntur, eo nempe loco quo Box- 
MAUS, dtat. hornius ipſe poſtmodum hc ipſa aliaque Juvenilia 
6). * damnavit, ac proinde inter ſcripta ſua vix numeravit. 
* - - Claudius Salmaſius, in his letter to Boxhorn, ſays, 
W * that he awas then ſo quell pleaſed awith theſe juvenile 
ni Cancellaris © aht, that he not only entertained the greateſt hopes of 
Federis Germa- him, but alſo ventured to promiſe to himfelf, and to 
2 Directore, „the learned world, nay, to preſage the greateſt things of 
1 . * him. Theſe are the expreſſions of Salmaſius, which are 
nb Be * publiſhed in that place where Boxhorn himſelf after- 
gz & eorun- Wards diſapproved of theſe, and other, his juvenile 
dem Proceram © performances, and accordingly would hardly reckon then; 
madam © among his writings.” This we find in Boxhorn's 
inc, in sol. life. It puts me in mind of what Grotius wrote to Scri- 
tates in Zu ciam 4 P * 
verius (10). 


Lvocatus fuit. | ; 
Lelius, uh; [C] Chancellor Oæenſtiern .. offered him an 
honourable employment by order of Queer Chriſtina (11).] 


tanto omnium 
favore exceptus 


Ictra. 


ſeptentrioni amorem prætulit patriæ (12). 


1. He died after a tedious ſickneſs at Leyden on the 
third of October 1653. Aged forty-one years. He wrote on various ſubjects [V], and 


particularly 


The author of Boxhornius's life doth not mention 
in what year this Chancellor came into Holland ; 
had he taken the pains to expreſs it, he would have 
avoided an error in Chronology : he would not have 
ſaid that ſome time after Boxhorn had refuſed to go 
to Sweden, he refuſed to go to Dort, whither he was 
invited by the magiſtrates to teach in the college 
which they re-eſtabliſhed in the year 1634. * Nen 


diu poſthæc cum Reip. Dordracenz proceres illuſtre 


* ſuum & vetuſtiſſimum a Reformatione in fœderato 
* Belgio Gymnaſium anno quidem unde octogeſimo 
© ſuperioris ſeculi erectum fed collapſum reſtaurarent 
* an. 1634, omnium calculis Boxhornius dignus judi- 
catus & habitus eſt cui res literaria in eo promovenda 
committeretur. - - Not long after, in the year 1634, 
when the magiſtrates of Dort were re-eſtabliſhing their 
illuſtrious college, which wvas as antient as the Refor- 
mation in the United Provinces, being erected in the 
* year 1579, they unanimouſly choſe Boxhorn, as a per- 
« ſon worthy to be intruſied with the promoting of learn- 
* ing in that college.” The dates are confounded here; 
for 1t 15 certain that the Chancellor of Sweden did not 
come into Holland before the year 1635. The ma- 
giſtrates of Dort offered Boxhorn a better penſion than 
he had at Leyden, yet he did not accept their offers ; 
which procured him an augmentation of his ſalary at 
Leyden. This is the ufual conſequence of reſuſals of 
this kind, when men either are willing, or know how 
to make the beſt of them. 8 | 
D] Boxhorn preferred the poft he enjoyed in his own 
country to all theſe honours. ] Before the author of his 
life publiſhed this fact, Valerius Andreas ſpoke of 
it: How then comes Moreri to ſay that Boxhornius 
went into Saveden, where his merit procured him con- 
fiderable employments? Is it thus that theſe words 
ought to be tranflated ? Ewvocatus ſuperioribus annis d 
Suecorum ad Ordines federatos Legato, Reginæ & Pro- 


cerum nomine ad ampliſſimas dignitates in Sueciam illi 


K a c 


c 


(12) Valerius 


[LE] That quarrel with Salmaſius «vas at laft com- Andreas, Bibl. 


poſed.] This muſt be underſtood with ſome diſtincti- Belg. Pag. 641, 


on: The acts of hoſtility ceaſed, they did no longer Baſclius adds, 


0 Quare eas recu- 
openly profeſs themſelves enemies to each other, but favit, & apud 


their hearts remained the ſame, and could not ſuppreſs ſuos medigcti in 


their ſallies and eruptions on all occaſions. Boxhor- ee e 
nius a year before his death, when already ſeized by n þ 


apud exteros alto 


his mortal diſtemper, diſdainfully received the viſits in faſt 
of ſtrangers recommended by Salmaſius. Eos qui à cari. 
* Salmaſio venerant faſtidiose excipiebat, jam tum ni- 
mio tabaci uſu correpta valetudine quæ altero poſt 
anno eum cum vita deſtituit. He diſdainfully re- 

* ccived the viſits of thoſe who came from Salmaſius : 

* his health was already impaired by an immoderate uſe 

* of tobacco: he died two years after.” "Theſe two facts 

I find in the funeral orations of John Caſpar Lent- 

zius (13). And what relates to tobacco 
mind of what I have heard, that Boxhorn had a hat Pauli Freheri, 
with a hole in the brim to hold his pipe, ſo that he Pag. 1180. 
could ſmoak both whilſt he was ſtudying and writ- 


ing. | 
[F] He wrote on various ſubje#s.) He muſt not 


only have been very laborious, but alſo have known 


a great many things, and have been endued with a 
very great facility in writing ; for without that a life 
fo ſhort as his would not have ſufficed for all the 
works, which he publiſhed. I have already men- 


tioned 


igio collo- 


puts me in (13) In Theatro 


640 
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* — N. that of Hiſtoriographer of all the United Provinces (15): noſtris & ſepultis hactenus Scythicis Antiquitatibus Gallicarum, 1, 


219, 226, but I believe he obtained neither; for if his requeſts * (nam & de lis quzrere dignatus es) hoc eſt, ut ego) “ 315. 


(15) Ibid, pag. touched on this point: now I do not find that he jactantius reſpondeo. Multa excuſſi diligenter, con- 
308. faith one word of it. The Index to his letters men- quiſivi multa, multa meditatus ſum, multa etiam 


(17) He wrote 


— w = 
— . 2 4238 6 
— „ 
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0 
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Lingus alia- 6 ap,» lemia, aubo was firſt found on the coaſts of pleaſed, .. . ..] Sorbiere writes this to Patin; 745: 157. 
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particularly on the invention of Printing [G]. On that ſubject he advanced an opinion 
very different from that of Mallinkrot, and yet his diſſertation procured him the friend- 
| ſhip of that learned man. He very carefully ſtudied the antiquities of Gaul [H], which 


led him to dive into the Scythian tongue, and the antiquities of that nation, on which 
he wrote very ingeniouſly both in Dutch and in Latin, He had alſo compoſed: an 


31 — 8 3 . = a 
A . Hiſtorical account of women, illuſtrious for their learning, and writings; but this book 


Jacobs Baſe- never appeared II]. Some have pretended that the Dutch were not pleaſed with the 


lio, gue duct publication of a ſmall treatiſe which he had dictated to his ſcholars, and wherein he ex- 


in limine Epiſto- 


arum Boxhornii. plained the conſtitution of the Republic of the United Provinces (b) [X J. His Sacred 


and 


tioned ſome of his commentaries on the ancient au- Hornius, his worthy ſucceſſor, in the profeſſonſbip of 

thors, but have ſaid nothing of his notes on Juſtin, © Hiſtory.” It appears by Boxhornius's letters that his 

Tacitus, and Pliny's epiſtles, nor of his commentary Origines Gallice were in the preſs in the year 1648 

on the life of Agricola publiſhed in the year 1642, (19) : and continued ſo in 1652 (20). He ſpeaks of (79) Epia, r. 
and a little while after defended againſt the attacks it only as of a ſmall piece (21), but he had a good born. Pap, 291, 
of an anonymous writer. I have not mentioned his opinion of his ſyſtem. He hoped to prove that the 

annals of Zeland and Holland, which he publiſhed Greeks and Romans owed all to the antient Frieſlanders (20) Ibid. py, 
in Dutch with large additions, and better digeſted ; (22). His treatiſe de Scythicis originibus was finiſhed 315. 

thoſe of Zeland in the year 1644, and thoſe of Hol- in the year 1647 (23), but he had a hundred things (21) Sub 
land in 1650. He endeavoured to obtain the title to add to it; for in a letter written to Mr de Zuilychem jam eſt on 
of Hiſtoriographer of Zeland (14), and afterwards in the year 1652. He ſpeaks thus: De originibus lum Originun 


had ſucceeded, the author of his life would have * accipio, Afiz totius & Europæ, ſuperbius forte & (22) Ibid, pax 
289. f 


tions that he obtained his requeſt with regard to Ze- ignorata, feliciter, niſi fallor, tandem deprehendi ; (2z) 11, 
land; but when one conſults the page to which it re- gquæ aliquando publicis judiciis ſiſtere ac exponere 
fers us, nothing like it appears. His hiſtory of the © tuo imprimis, quod ſcio eſſe & graviſſimum pariter, 
ſiege of Breda is written in good Latin. He wrote & æquiſſimum, audebo (24). - - - - - You are pleaſed (24) lud. 6 
ſeveral treatiſes on political ſubjects, as an apology 0 inquire of my book on the antiquities of the Gauli, 314. 
for the navigations of the Hollanders. Diſſertatio de and thoſe of the Scythians, which are as yet unknown, 
Trapexitis vulgo Longobardis qui in fæderato Belgio f- being, as I take it, the antiquities of all Aſia and 
nebres menſas exercent : Diſſertatio de ſucceſſione & jure Europe. I anſwer with confidence, and perhaps with 
primogenituræ adeundo principatu ad Carolum II, magna * ſome wanity, that I have wery diligently examined, 
Britanniæ Regem : De majeſtatè liber fingularis adver- collected and reflected on a great many things, and have 
ſus F. B. Cagitationes ſubitaneas in pracedentem difſer- at length, if 1 miſtake not, made ſeveral happy dif 
tationem. It appears by this laſt piece that what coveries, which 1 may ſome time lay before the judgment 
he publiſhed in favour of Charles II King of Eng-. of the public, and before your's in particular, which 1 
land, when fled from his kingdom, had diſpleaſed . &now to be of great weight, and very impartial.” He 
ſome republicans. There is a collection of his Di publiſhed a Latin diſcourſe in the year 1650, to ſhew 
quifitiones politice, id eft, 60. caſus politici ex omni the affinity betwixt the Greek, Latin, and German 
hiſtoria ſelecti, printed in the year 1651 in 12mo. languages. 
He publiſhed a great number of Orations on ſeveral [I] He had compoſed an hiſtorical account of women, 
ſubjects, and after his death came out his Ideæ ora- illuſtrious . . . . . . but his book never appeared.] Valerius 
 tionum ex ſelefiori materia moderni flatus politici de- Andreas is to blame for inſerting in the Catalogue of 
ſumptæ, his Inſtitutiones politice, and his Latin Letters Boxhorn's works, Bibliothecam eruditione ac Icriptis 
and Latin Poems. This laſt printed in the year 1659, z/luſtrium fæminarum; and doubtleſs it was owing to 
was reprinted in Germany in 1679, with a preface him that ſeveral authors imagined, and even publiſhed, 
written by James Thomaſius, Profeſſor - at Leipſic, that Boxhorn put out this curious treatiſe. Voglerus 
which very well deſerves to be read. affirms it as poſitively as if he had read the book _ : 
LG. . Aud particularly on the invention of (25), and is not cenſured for it by Meibomius (26). (25) Similter 
Printing. ] He aſſerts that the glory of this invention What is certain is, that Boxhorn had this project in plane ad nc. 
is due to the city of Haerlem, and not to Mentz, as he his head: he had good collections on this ſubject, dun —_ 
formerly believed. Cajus invente gloriam Harlemenſibus, which he offered to Iſaac Pontanus (27), who had ſome — —＋ 
; non Moguntinis, ut olim, nunc denuo aſſertum imus thoughts of an undertaking of this nature (28); but yregie tradi 
(16) „ (16). His diſſertation on this ſubject was printed in if you think no more of it, added he, and will be Marcus Zuerw 
en the year 1644. | pleaſed to transfer to me this commiſſion, I beg of . 
[H] He ven carefully ſtudied the antiquities of Gaul.) you to ſend me your memoirs. Erneſtus Brinchius {7 .. 2 
eee Of this the author of his life gives us the following communicated to him a lift of learned women. Velim ſeriptis i luſttin 
Dutch upon that account. * Nunc hiſce finem imponerem, niſi paucis nobili wiro Erneſto Brinchio gratias meo nomine agi, ob feminarum. 
goddeſs: one of * dicendum eſſet de iis, quæ ſuper Dea Nehalemia zran/miſſum Syllabum eruditarum feminarum. In quarum L glu wy : 
them was print- (17) 1647 primum in Walachriz oris inventa eſt gratiam Bibliothecam meam, & amicorum ſerinia nuper * 
- m U. 8 * commentatus, & inde ad Scythicæ gentis linguam, excuff. Deprehendi autem non pœnitendum earum nume- forum, cap. 
9 5 in 1643. antiquitatem, & mores indagandos multa ingeniosè rum, gue vulgo ignorantur. Si tibi animus ft pergere xxvii, pa. * 
© ſane ſcripſit & ſcripturivit non vernacule modo, in eo, quad ar cepiſſe te intelligo, lubens quali- 113. 
prout inceperat, ſed & Latine: nominatim librum acungue mea tranſmittam, fin verò tibi viſum lampada 5 
originum Gallicarum (18), in quo Gallos a Ger- mihi tradere, ut tua non deneges, unicè rogo. I ſhall (26) He 27 
manis ortos ex veteri ipſorum lingua aſſerere conatur, here occaſionally ſay that Father Jacob, a French ed the 9%. 


. *& 1 . 2 | : | 5 lerus, with 
qui tamen non niſi a morte autoris & alia ejuſdem, Carmelite, had compoſed a book of the like nature; ba. mg ab 


(18) That book 
is intituled Ori- 
ginum Gallica- 
rum Liber in 


is & 3 \ * . : 
Time Gal. Prodiit in lucem, obſtetricante Georgio Hornio in which many authors cite and refer to, and yet it never tions in the ji 
lorum Gentis profeſſione Hiſtoriarum non indigno ſucceſſore. was printed, nor ever will, for the manuſcript 15 1691. 


Origines, Anti- 


— - JSgall conclude, after I have ſaid ſomething loſt. | 


quitates, Mores, concerning the obſervations he made on the goddeſs [K] Some have pretended that the Dutch ere not (21) Fpiſos 


que ervuntur aut 
illuſtrantur. Cui 
accedit antiquæ 
Linguæ Britan - 
nicæ Lexicon 
Britannico-Lati- 
num, inſertis 
explicatiſque paſ- 
ſim Adagiis Bri- 
tannicis. Prodiit 


Walchern, and concerning æubat he afterwards in- his words are: I have ſent you a curious little book wid . 

genioufly wrote, and intended to write not only in * intituled Commentariolus de Statu Provinciarum fræde- (a8) 2 95 

Dutch, as he had begun to do, but alſo in Latin, in order *© rati Beggii, the publication of which has very muck 
to diſcover the language, antiquity, and manners of the * diſpleaſed in theſe provinces, becauſe it gives a very 
antient Scythians, eſpecially concerning his book on the * clear and diſtin& idea of the government of this Re- 
antiquities of Gaul; where he endeavours to maintain, public, and this ought to remain inter Arcana Im- 
that the antient Gauls were deſcended from the Ger- * perii, Boxhorn had made this commentary for his 
pen mans, and to prove it by their antient language. Yet * ſcholars in politics, and had dictated it to them in 
Jan, 16s 4 111 this, with ſome other of his books did not appear till private; but the ſecret took wind, and there have 
to, © er the author's death, being publiſhed by George been ſo many copies of it handed about, 3 wr - 
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ZUERIUS. 


and Profane Hiſtory, which extends from the birth of JIS Vs CHRIST to, the year 


1650, is well eſteemed : it is but one volume in 4to. The beſt part o 


f it is that of the 


XVIch century, and the beginning of the XVIIth. Boxhorn was ſomewhat ugly, and 
ſo ſwarthy, that he was one day taken for a Spaniard [L]. Upon that occaſion he made 


an anſwer full of zeal for his country (c); but let the Caſuiſts determine whether it be (e) See the rey 
conformable to the Spirit of the Goſpel [M]. Sorbiere ſeeing him ſomewhat angry with * L. 


Grotius had the equity to excuſe him; and beſides, to ſuggeſt that this language was 


conformable to the laws of Policy [NV]. 


Some learned Germans had no great opinion 


of his learning, and have obſerved ſeveral 


errors in his works. He had notice of this, and reſolved to revenge himſelf by a 


ſatire [O]: I cannot tell whether he executed his deſign, 


© a Bookſeller put it to the preſs without placing his 
© name to it; and the impreſſion was fold before the 
(29) Sorbiere, public had time to find fault with it (29).” I do 
Letter Ixili, pag. not certainly know whether Sorbiere was in the right 
438. to ſay this, but I know that this ſmall treatiſe was 
printed at the Hague for John Verhoeve, in the years 
1649, and 1650, and that the edition of 1650, was 
reviſed and enlarged: There were alſo other editions. 
I have ſeen the fixth, printed at the Hague by Adrian 
Vlacq, in the year 1659. | 
(37 With this [L] He was fo fwarthy that he was one day taken 
title Nouvelle for à Spaniard.) This was in the year 1637, when 
Herefie dans la the Spaniſh garriſon left Breda according to the capi- 
Barn. 1 tulation. Boxhorn being then in the Prince of O- 
eee prö- Tange's camp, and ſeeing that garriſon paſs, heard a 
cbee rar Mr Dutch ſoldier take him for a Spaniard : You miſtake, 
Jurieu, &. ſaid he, do not judge of me by my hair and my aſpect; 
AT knew the candour of my heart, you would not doubt 
(32) . r of my being a true Hollander. And if I were able, 1 
which ſoldiers do would immediately throw the King of Spain into a fewer, 


to the enemy fix him ſo cloſe to his bed, and ſo terrify him, that he 


by wounding or 
killing them, had rather read the original Latin, ſhall ſoon be ſatiſ- 
and the miſchief 8 b | 
which a private fied: Statura corporis ipſi fuit longa & erecta, & quam 
man ſhould do cum ſubfuſea facie crines efficiebant qualemcunque defor- 
them, by giving nem: nigredinem eam candore animi ſui albicantem red- 
ou 3 dere folebat. Unde cum Breda capta Inter exeuntium 
Fever, Sc. are Hiſpanorum ſpectatores & ipſe et, & a noſtrate quodam 
different things, 2nz/ite ipſo audiente pro Hiſpano ob diftam nigredinem ha- 
The firſt is not bitus, illi homini facete non minus quam were reſpondebat, 
_ —_ Ju me ex wvultu & crinibus Hiſpanum judicas, fed ma- 
but bs ſuppoſed « le : nam fi candorem animi Belgici mei naſſes, qui tam 
without any dif- znagnus eft ac nigri ſunt mei crines, Sin mea efſet po- 
* teſtate, pro amore in communem patriam wel hodie 

| * Hiſpaniarum Regem febri afflizerem leftoque alliga- 
(33) Te 2 rem, & metu fic terrerem, ut impoſterum abſtineret 
Cabale chime. 46 injuſta liberorum Belgarum ofpreſſione & oppugna- 
rique, pag. 87, * ttone (30). | 

ſeq. LN] Let the Caſuiſis determine whether this anſwer 

| was conformable to the Spirit of the Goſpel.] The accuſa- 
(34) He reckons 


(30) Baſelius, 


in ejus Vita. 


8 tion which appeared in a looſe ſheet in March 1694 


poſitions cm. (3 1) if Juſt, would prove, that Boxhorn might eaſily 
plained of ſeve- Obtain his abſolution, and even a full approbation of 
ral conſequences, the Caſuiſts, Who ſhould be like the preacher Who is 
ew the ac- accuſed ; for we are told that he preached that the 
ay hats __ precept of loving and bleſſing the perſecutors of the 
the Hereſes Church, doth not engage us to any more than to wiſh 
charged upon and promote their heavenly felicity. The temporal 
_ ; hy he miſchief (32) which Boxhorn would have done to the 
NY that King of Spain, would not have prevented his wiſhing 
preached thag, the converſion of that Prince. Beſides, a diſeaſe is no 


conſequences, It àſſaſſination; but the ſaid preacher hath told us in 
. e a one of his books, that except aſſaſſination, all other 
rick to 


A. means are allawable and fair againſt a declared enemy 
33 of hs (33). He hath made ſo lame an anſwer to the accu- 


ing preaches ation, and that with ſuch perplexed and ſophiſtical 
IG turns (34), that his anſwer, together with the in- 


uſtrious care he took to withdraw his ſermons 
(35) Hitz from the preſs, have convinced all reaſonable men, 


bl 


Lumen de le that he was very juſtly accuſed. Conſult Mr Saurin's 
Theologie de book (35). : | : 


F 7% & % pag, See, below, the remark [P]. 


LV] Sorbiere had the equity to ſuggeſt that this Jan- 


1 (36) Inviſ Bog. guage was conformable to the laws of Policy.] Boxhorn 


ornium juve. Was thirty years of age when Sorbiere went to viſit him, 


en annorum and was known then by a great many, and perhaps 


triginta . 


8 too many books (36). By degrees he grew W. 
b doct . . . 30 N y 2 gre l WADI Go 
a wolte 8 & gainſt Grotius in this converſation, and blamed him 

deem, Hb nt only for his method of 3 Chriſtians, but 


rotum, Seh. alſo with reſpect to the political affairs of Holland. 
tara s viſus eſt T t Grotio minus amicus; nam 
enfim procedente, ut fit, ſermone ad quæſtiones tunc 


VOL. V. No. CxXXVII. 


pa 


ſhould never more unjuſtly attack our liberty. Thoſe who 


© temporis volitantes docta per ora viram & nupera 
* ſcripta, non ſolùm diſſentire (quod faciunt multi 
© boni & amici Grotio) ſe faſſus eſt circa initum con- 
© cilationis modum & tributam nimiam Rom. Ponti- 
« fici authoritatem, ſed ipſum inſimulatus eſt circa po- 
« litica patriæ negotia, una cum cæteris Remonſtranti- 


© bus (37). - - - He ſeemed not to love Grotius; for the 
* converſation, as it uſually happens, gradually falling 


641 


(37) Ibids 


upon the queſtions at that time among the learned, and 


upon the new books, Zuerius not only confeſſed that he 


« differed with Grotius (which many of his good friends 
* own they do) as to his manner of reconciling Proteſtants 
and Papiſts, and the too great authority aſcribed ta 
© the Pope; but alſo blamed him, and the reſt of the 
* Remonſtrants, with regard to the political affairs of 
Holland. Sorbiere excuſed Boxhorn, becauſe it 
would not have been prudent in a profeſſor, who in- 


tends to be ſucceſsful in his affairs, and uſe his en- 
deavours for the advancement of his domeſtic proſpe- 
rity, to expoſe himſelf to the diſpleaſure of the ruling 
party. QAuærens apud me rationem qua excuſarem Box- 


hornium ; aut quia junior res geſtas audierat ab aliis non 


probate fidei teſtibus: aut quia profeſſorium munus ex- 
ercens conductum mercede ſe putabat @ Calvinianis, quo» 
rum excidere gratia, clavum Reipubl. tenentium, non eſt 


hominis bene rem familiarem gerere querentis. Perhaps 
there lurks a malignity in theſe excuſes 3 but ſince 
Sorbiere doth not deny that Boxhorn might ſpeak ac- 
cording to his perſuaſion, we ought not to ſuppoſe that 


he applied to him the ſaying, beneficium accipere liber- 


tatem vendere eft : a well paid ſalary prevents ſpeaking 
one's thoughts. | | 


[O] Some learned Germans . . . have obſerved ſeveral 


errors in his works, he . . . . reſolved to revenge himſelf 


by a ſatire.) This appears in a letter from Rupert to 
Reineſius. Videtur Boxhornius nimium tribuere in- 
* genio ſao, & ante tempus toga brachium exerere. 
© Quum olim vidiſſem Flum ejus, occurrebant multa 
valdeè putida 3 quæ privato ſtudio notata, fed poſtea 
neſcio qua fraude in vulgus ſparſa, in ipſius Boxhor- 
nii manus veniſſe dicuntur. Etiam Satyram, ut au- 
dio, minatus eſt in literis ad quendam Dreſdenſem; 
quaſi pro meis agnoſcere debeam univerſa, quæ ini- 
mica manus tranſmiſit: Vivimus enim hic in Vipe- 
rina ſocietate. Sed quicquid velit, agat, & typo- 


S MK GA AGA W G A 


* ſuſurrare quiſpiam poſſit: 


Occurſare Capro, cornu forit ille, caveto (38). 


parts before they are ripe. Some time ago when 1 
read his Florus, I net with ſeveral very bad things; 
theſe 1 noted for my own uſe ; but afterwards, by TI 
know not what fraud, theſe notes became public, and 
it is ſaid, even fell into the hands of Boxhornius him- 
« ſelf. I am informed, that in a letter to a certain per- 
* fon at Dreſden, be threatens me with a ſatire; as if 
I ought to acknowledge all theſe to be my writings, 
* ewhich his enemies publiſh againſt him: for here we 
ide together like wipers. But let him do as he pleaſes ; 
* let him proclaim to the world his own diſgrace. I am 
© 2 2 though ſomebody may whiſper the ſaying of 
* the Poet: 5 | 


* A «6 R R a 


Avoid che goat, who puſhes with his horn. 


Reineſius, in a letter to Hoffman, hath theſe words: 
Tragocerotem Batavum qui neſcio quid Ruperto noſtro 
minatus fuerat, confidentiſſimum Criticum eſſe & in 
Antiquitate videre præ calore parum, oſlendam ex 
7 * £3as 


6 
6 
6 


graphica tuba proprium dedecus inſonet in eruditas 
aures: ego nullus trepido, quamvis illud poetæ in- 


(38) Epiſt. xxi 
Reineſii ad Hoff- 


Bowhornius ſeems io be full of himſelf, and to fhew his partum g. 


pertum, 


64, 6 
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(39) Ibid. Epil. 
xXVI, pag. 99. 


(40) Ibid, Pag. 
111. 


AN important 
digreſſion on the 
accuſation of a 
new Hereſy, re- 
lating to the ha- 
tred of our 
neighbour. 


2 UE. 


. * o 8 9 


© ejus Quæſtionibus Romanis, ubi circa Inſcriptiones non- 
* nullas pueriliter hallucinatur (39). - - - 4s for that 
* formidable Dutthman, who, has threatened ] know not 
© ewhat againſt our Rupert, I ſhall ſhew that he is a 
* moſt audacious Critic, and very fhalldw in the know- 
edge of antiquity, being hurried away with his paſſion. 
* This 1 ſhall prove upon him from his Quzſtiones Ro- 
* manz, awhere, explaining ſome inſcriptions, he blunders 
© like a child.” See alſo the 27th letter of the ſame 
Reineſius (40) ; where he treats Boxhorn With a great 
deal of contempt. | 

FEI TC SOS onde 40-6 
Having here an occaſion to ſpeak of this accuſatio 
of a new Hereſy, relating to the hatred of our neigh- 
bour, I ſhall make a digreſſion, which I think very 
important. I am perſuaded that a compiler of facts 
is wanting in his duty, if he neglects to engage the 
attention of his readers to thoſe accidents which are 
ſomewhat ſingular. Now there is not any thing 
more capable to gain their attention, than the pains 
which an author takes to reflect on thoſe accidents, 
and obſerve ſuch circumſtances of them as diſcover 
uncommon paſſions. All this furniſhes the reader with 
an ample matter of reflexion, with the art of judging 
of men, and of avoiding being ſurprized into a raſh 
credulity. | 

This is what engages me to make ſome remarks 
here on the conſequences of the accuſation ; and as 
molt of my readers may not know the contents of that 
looſe ſheet, and cannot now have a writing of that 
nature from the Bookſellers, it is fit that the ground- 
work of my digreſſion ſhould be an abſtract of that 
little piece. | 
The accuſer firſt relates the doctrine which had 
been preached, and ſecondly he ſhews the pernicious 
conſequences of it. WE | : | 

He affirms, that the doctrine of Mr Jurieu, the Mi- 
niſter accuſed, amounts to this : I. That the ſentiments of 
hatred, indignation, and wrath, are allowable, good, 
and commendable, againſt the enemies of GOD, that is, 
as he himſelf explained it, againſt the Socinians, and the 
other Heretics of Holland, againſt the ſuperſtitious, idola- 
tors, &c. II. That awe ought to ſhew this hatred and 
indignation, by breaking off all correſpondence with theſe 


people, neither ſaluting them, nor eating with them, &c. 


III. That we muſt not only hate the Herefies and bad 
qualities of ſuch people, but that aue ought to hate and 
deteſt their perſons. One of the objections which he flart- 
ed to himſelf, and rejected with the moſt diſdainful airs, 
is this, that we are bound to war againſt error and vice; 
and yet to have charity for the perſon of the finner. Aſter 
theſe general propoſitions, to which the doctrine of 
the accuſed perſon is reduced, he is charged in parti- 


_ cular with hawing objected to himſelf the hiſtory, or pa- 


rable, of the Samaritan, the example of JEsUs CHRIST, 
avho converſed with people of a bad life, the command 
he gives us to love our enemies, to bleſs thoſe who curſe 
us, to pray for thoſe who perſecute us, and in general all 
that is uſually repreſented to a Chriſtian people, in order 
to make them renounce the ſpirit of revenge: The Mini- 
ſter, I fay, is charged with having raiſed all theſe ob- 
jections to his doctrine, and of having. lighted and de- 
fpiſed them. He pretended that theſe paſſages are not 
avell underſtood; nay, he aſſerted, that the ſermons of our 
Saviour on the mount, are a hard dodtrine which muſt 
needs be ſoftened, by taking it not in a literal, but in a 
faurative ſenſe, and that by the perſecutors for whom 


our Saviour commands us to pray, we are not to under- 


and thoſe who perſecute the Church, but ſuch private 


and perfoual enemies as a man may have in the place of 
His refidence ; that, for the reſt, aue may fulfil the com- 
mand of bleſſing thoſe who curſe us, provided aue wiſh 


them ſpiritual happineſs, though aue hate their perſons, 


and wiſh them temporal evils. Whereupon, adareſſmg 
himſelf to his audience, he declared to them, that they 
might and ought to hate the King of France, and wiſh 
him ill; not, added he, becauſe he has taken your goods 
and eſtates from you ; but becauſe he perſecutes your 
religion. Fs. 

'Theſe are the tenets imputed to Mr Jurieu: I have 

iven the very words of the perſon who accuſes him 
in their full extent, becauſe . was afraid leaſt an a- 
bridgment of them ſhould not be faithful. Thig is his 
firſt point; the ſecond is as follows. 

I 


RIUS. 


[P]. 0 | . 8 5 


The accuſer having ſet forth the Hereſy which had 
been preached, ſtrongly exhorts the paſtors and con- 
ſiſtories to cenſure it; and, in order to animate them 
the more, he points out the fatal effects it may pro- 
duce, if it ſhould paſs unpuniſhed. He repreſents to 
them the aſcendant which Mr Jurieu has over the peo- 
ple, and how eafily they are perſuaded into what flatters 
their paſſions, and adds, that zhe frongeft and moſt na- 
tural paſſion of the heart of man is that of revenge and 
hatred of our enemies; that nothing is ſo grating to our 
corrupt nature, as not to be allowed to bear an ill will 
to thoſe who hawe tormented us on account of religion; 
that it would be a wery great conſolation for a man, 
whom a Prieſt or Captain of dragoons has perſecuted, in 
order to make him go to Maſi, to be allowed, without 
any ſcruple of conſcience, to wiſh that ſuch à perſon had 
the plague, or the gravel, or was in the gallies, &c. 
and to load him with imprecations and abuſe ; and that 
nothing is more irkſome than what we read in thoſe trea- 
tiſes, which are commonly peruſed by way of preparation 
for the Sacrament, that he awho preſents himſelf at the 
table of the Lord, with a heart full of reſentment or 
hatred againſt any perſon whatfoever, communicates to his 
own damnation. But Mr Furien, continues he, re- 
moves all thoſe pious ſeruples, He allows us (41) to (41) Obere, 
communicate with hatred in our hearts, and imprecations this does notmem 
in our mouths, againſt thaſe who perſecuted the Refugees, tat be err 
He deſires us to hate them, and forbids us to wiſh them — * _ 
temporal felicity. The accuſer affirms, that according a — I 
to theſe doctrines it would not be allowable to procure is only objett 
temporal happineſs to our perſecutors, and would be to bim aa an- 
an unjuſtifiable ation to relieve them in fickneſs, or if _ FA 
their houſes took fire, to afſiſt in extinguiſhing it. He ſhall * wud 
expreſsly exhorts the Synod of the Walloon Churches 
(42), to prevent the bad conſequences of theſe falſe (42) It wa to 
doctrines, he alledges ſeveral arguments to induce them meet ſoon afte 
to it, and tells them, among other things, that the —— city a 
Hereſy which he attacks, is incompatible with the tf 
proſperity of the State; For, ſays he, what diftra#tons 
would not enſue, if the Proteſtants ſhould neither ſalute 
thoſe of a different religion, nor eat with them, nor trade 
with them; what if it was a thing allowed and com- 
mendable in them to hate all the Papiſts, all the Armi- 
nians, Mennonites, & c. what if the goſpel obliged them 
only to wiſh the ſpiritual felicity of ſuch people, but not to 
wiſh them any temporal good, nor to help them out of a 
ditch, if they ſaw them. in one, nor to give them an 
alms, if they ſaw them in want? Could this country 
proſper upon the foot of ſuch maxims? For the reſt, he 
declares that he does not deſire the Synod to give 
credit to his accuſation, that his ſole view is to induce 
them to inform themſelves of the fact, and oblige 
Mr Jurieu 10 publiſh the two ſermons ſuch as they were 
preached. | N 

We muſt remember that theſe two ſermons were 
preached on the twenty - fourth of January, and the 
twenty-firſt of February 1694 and that this accuſa- 
tion appeared in the month of March of that ſame 
year, at a time when the audience had freſh ideas of 
theſe ſermons. I his circumſtance is remarkable. 

Let us now take a view of the accuſed Miniſter's 
conduct. As ſoon as he knew that ſeveral of his 
hearers were ſhocked at his doctrine, he ſent theſe two 
ſermons to be printed. They were already in the 
preſs, and would have appeared ſoon after : but as 
ſoon as the accuſer's pamphlet was publiſhed, Mr Ju- 
rieu put a ſtop to the printing of them, and took 
other meaſures. He publiſhed remarks on this looſe 
ſheet, he affirmed that it was full of falſhoods ; for 
it is falſe, theſe are the terms of the author of the 
remarks, — | | 

© 1, That Mr J. ſaid, that the ſentiments of hatred 
© are good and commendable againſt any perion what- 
« ever, if hatred is taken for a human paſſion which 
* has its principle in ſelf-love. 

* 2, It is falſe that he aſſerted abſolutely that we 
© ought to ſhew this hatred againſt Heretics, by not 
« ſaluting them, nor eating with them. What he 
advanced n this point is what St Paul and St John 
© have affirmed, with the reſtrictions which will ap- 
6 pear in theſe ſermons. 

* 3. It is falſe that he aſſerted that we ought to 
© break. off all the commerce of civil ſociety with Par 
* piſts, Mennonites, Arminians, Se. that is to ay, 
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« that we ought neither to give to the Jews, nor take 
« from them bills of exchange. An impertinence 
« which he neither advanced nor imagined. 

4. It is falſe that he rejected this maxim, Love 
the perſon of a finner, but hate his wices, as a dange- 
rous or falſe one, he rejected it as being too ſubtile, 
as being not very intelligible, and, in ſhort, as not 
being applicable in all caſes. Theſe ſagacious gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, underſtand very well how it is 
poſſible to afflict the perſon of a parricide with the 
moſt horrible torments, with burning irons, melted 
lead, the rack, tearing him limb from limb, and at 
the ſame time love that perſon. But they ought to 
excuſe thoſe who cannot comprehend this. 

5. It is falſe that Mr J. faid, directly or indireCt- 
ly, in part, or in whole, that by the perſecutors, for 
£ avhom our Saviour commands us to pray, wwe muſt not 
« underſtand thoſe who perſecute. | 

« 6. It is falſe that he addreſſed himſelf to his au- 
* dience to tell them that they might and ought to hate 
« the King of France, and wiſh him ill. What was 
« {aid on that head will appear in theſe ſermons. 

7. It is falſe that he alloaued of any man communi- 
* cating with hatred in his heart, and imprecations in 
His mouth. | 

8. It is falſe that Mr J. forbad to do good, or to 
« wiſh temporal felicity to our perſecutors, and faid 
that we were not obliged to procure any temporal 
good to the Papiſts, Mennonites, &c. 

Obſerve, that he promiſes twice to publiſh theſe 
ſermons, as being the infallible way to dete& and ex- 
poſe the falſhoods aſſerted by his accuſer. But in the 
ſame page 3, where this promiſe is made, he gives 
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notice, that, inſtead of publiſhing theſe ſermons, he 


may, perhaps, put out a compleat treatiſe on this 
part of Morality. A little lower he acquaints us that 
honeſt people ſhall, at a proper time, be inſtructed in 
this matter; but that at preſent theſe ſermons will not 
be publiſhed, becauſe he is informed, from ſeveral 


quarters, that his enemies have prepared their batteries, 


| and were reſolved to find Herefies in them at any rate 

(43) See the re- (3) T /ball wait a while, continues he, 2:// 
_ _ their fire is pent. I pals by the reſt, it is only a heap 
Ds of praiſes and invectives, which Mr Jurieu beſtows, 
in his Conſide. the former on himſelf, commending his own great 
rations on two feats, and the latter on his enemies. I likewiſe paſs 
ſermons of Mr by a writing which appeared againſt this Miniſter's 
Juriev, Pag. 2. remarks, not with regard to the accuſation, but with 
regard to his quarrels with Mr de Beauval. That 

(44) T0 Apo- piece, and Mr Jurieu's Apology (44), and Mr de 
I 3 Beauval's Reply, are incidents entirely foreign to the 
in all their force: accuſation, and conſequently to my digreſſion; my 
and this he made ſole deſign being to conſider what happened in conſe- 


appear in his quence of the accuſation. 
reply, in a man- 


. N « 3 . i 
e If the accuſation made Mr Jurieu's two ſermons 


founded Mr Ju- the ſubje& of great talk, his remarks on it, made 


rieu ſo mach, them {till more fo, and as this happened on the day 
that not being before the Synod met at Tergow, every body was 


able to diſentan- impati | i | 
tle biker de dient to know what reſolution that aflembly 


imitated the Mig. Would take in relation to an affair which was ſo nice, 
fonaties of and ſo ſcandalous. That appeared very ſoon. The 
France, who Sy nod treated both the pamphlet of the accuſer, and 
rr, ow” that of the perſon accuſed, as libels, and dropped the 
a by craft affair, as a thing which had never happened. This 
of Controverſy, Was very ſtrange and ſurpriſing to thoſe who had ex- 
had recourſe to Pected that the Synod would inform themſelves of the 
Saen Magi- fact; nor did it remove the great ſcandal which had 
nne ae 2 been given to the public, either by the accuſer, if he 
preflion of the Lalumniated Mr Jurieu, or by the perſon accuſed, if 
book, he had preached the doctrine laid to his charge. 
Here is the queſtion which I deſign to clear up. It 

is a ſhame for our age that people dare to impoſe, 
with ſo much boldneſs, upon the public ; this is the 
way to deprive us of the moſt ſpecious maxims we 
can offer againſt the incredulous in matters of fact. 
Since therefore the bulk of this work may probably 
withſtand the injuries of time better than a little book, 
think myſelf obliged to communicate to my readers, 
whilſt the affair is freſh, an explanation of this charge 
of a new Hereſy, to the end that no importunate 
Sceptic may object, that in the year 1694, there hav- 
ing ariſen a diſpute whether a Miniſter, who had more 
than 1200 hearers, had preached a certain doArine, 


or had not, it was impoſiible to decide it three days 
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after the ſermon was preached. Thoſe who will duly 
conſider my remarks will own, I am perſuaded, that 
in this affair it is poſſible to diſcern the truth and the 
falſhood. | 

I. I begin with this conſideration, that no regard 
is to be had to the following principle, F it was falſe 
that a Minifter preached before 1200 perſons the Hereſy 
4 the hatred of our neighbour, no body would have been 

old enough publickly to accuſe him of it three days after. 
The reaſon why this principle is here of no force, is 
becauſe another propoſition may be oppoſed to it, name- 
ly, Fit was true that a Miniſter preached that Hereſy 
before 1200 perſons, he would not have dared publickly 
to deny it three days after. If you conclude from the 
former principle that ſuch an Hereſy muſt have been 
preached, ſince the Miniſter was immediately accuſed 
of it before the public, I may conclude from the 
other principle that it muſt not have been preach- 
ed, ſince as ſoon as the accuſation appeared, the per- 
ſon accuſed publickly denied it. The ſhorteſt way is 
to ſet aſide this manner of arguing, and to balance 
the affirmative of the accuſer with the negative of the 
perſon accuſed. Let us imitate the Synod of Tergow, 
which paid no i to either, and treated the pam- 
phlet of the accuſer, and that of the perſon accuſed, 
as equally libellous. In general, let us lay down this 
as a maxim, that all the proof we can draw from one 
man's affirming any thing, 1s defeated by another 
man's denying it, and let us now determine, by the 
particular circumitances of this queſtion, which is the 
ſafeſt ſide of it, the affirmative, or the negative. This 
is my deſign in the following obſervations. 

IT. The accuſer was not obliged to declare his 
name, ſince his deſign was only to engage the Synod 
to examine whether the Hereſy which he attacked, 
had been actually preached. So that nothing can be 
inferred in Mr Jurieu's favour from hence, that his 
accuſer did not publiſh his name. | 

III. The accuſer was not obliged to anſwer Mr Jus 
rieu's pamphlet; for it became him to wait the de- 
termination of the Synod, in relation to a fact which 
he affi med, and the other denied: and when he ſaw 
that they would not meddle in the queſtion, it became 
him to give it over, ſince no private man has a right 
to put interrogatories, and that was the only way of 
deciding the queſtion. Nothing therefore can be in- 
ferred in Mr Jurieu's fayour from hence, that his ac- 
cuſer did not ſupport his firſt writing by a ſecond; 
for let him have written what he would, all was 
to no purpoſe, unleſs witneſſes were judicially exa- 
mined. | 

IV. It is a certain and unqueſtionable fact that the (45) Theſe gen- 
Walloon Synods favour Mr Jurieu. He has more jim O57 
than once boaſted of the regard they paid him, and Synod of Ley- 
has as often gloried in the triumphs which they gave den tore their 
him over his enemies. To be convinced of this we libel: and after 


need only ſee his anſwer to the accuſation (45). His ny 29s "al 
adverſaries complain of the indulgence, ſhewn him by jections under 
the Synods, and obſerve that he has abuſed their exceſe a greater autho- 
foe lenity (46). See the hiſtory of this Synodal favour ity; the Synod 
in a book. of Mr Saurin, a Miniſter at Utrecht (47). of Hale bad. 
From hence we may draw two conſequences, one to for all 44,440 
juſtify the accuſer's filence, and the other againſt of accuſations, 
Mr Jurieu. In effect, if, as that Miniſter himſelf that they only 
owns, the Synod of Breda threw aſide among the rub- — four of 
biſb the accuſations brought againſt him by the depu- ich m_ OY 
ties of ſome churches, if the Synod took into conſide- care to juſtify : 
ration only four of them, from which they took care Mr J. and left all 
to juſtify Mr Jurieuz we may eaſily underſtand that the reſt among 
the author of the accuſations ought to have been = NOOR 
filent ; and if in truth he was in the right, it was gare bu aa 
however prudent in him not to proſecute his firſt de- faries a full li- 
ſign, as it would have been to no purpoſe. The other berty, which 
conſequence I am to mention is this. A Synod, which they knew well 
manifeſtly favours a Miniſter, does not negle& to exa- how to employ, 
mine an affair, when it is certain that ſuch an in- (46) Denonci 
quiry would fully juſtify that Miniſter, and confound thor, de la Nu, 
his accuſers. Since therefore the Synod, tho' ſtrongly Herefie, near rhe 
ſollicited by the author of the accuſation to examine . | 
the fact, neglected to make any manner of inquiry, | | 
it is very probable that they feared leſt the event of (47) See the Pre- 
it might not be favourable to Mr Jurieu. Thus it J07, / bc boot 
muſt be preſumed that this Miniſter preached the He- d. . Tilman 
reſies laid to his charge. 2 
V. It 


de Mr Juricu. 


incorrigible. The 
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V. It is certain Mr Jurieu was perſuaded that the 
(48) The author author of the accuſation was a Divine (48), and that 
of the Libel the whole party, with which he has had ſo ſharp en- 
heaps up ſo ma- counters, had a hand in that piece. Hence it is that 
ny falſhoods, in his remarks he generally uſes the plural number, 
that one could 4 
not believe that Iheſe gentlemen. It cannot therefore be alledged that if 
any Divine ſhould he did not take an effectual method of refuting the 
be capable of im- accuſation, his reaſon was becauſe he would have only 
* his expoſed a fingle perſon, and one unknown ; for it is 
fe eee certain that he would have expoſed, as he imagined, 


ſo ſhameleſs a net : 4 
manner. Ne- all thoſe Miniſters with whom he is at variance. 


fexions ſur la Why then did he neglect this advantage at fo deci- 
3 ſive a juncture? Why did he not deſire the Synod to 


name commiſſioners who might be ſent to the place 
where his ſermon was preached, and interrogate the 
moſt intelligent hearers? Why has he not produced 
any depoſition in his favour, having ſo many friends 
who would not have refuſed him any thing, which 
their conſciences had allowed them to declare in his 
vindication? In a word, why did he not publiſh his 
two ſermons ? The accuſation ſhould have made him 
deſirous to publiſh them; on the contrary, it occaſion- 
ed his putting a ſtop to the printing of them. A man 
muſt be a very ftanch Pyrrhoniſt, who does not 
deciſively affirm that ſuch a conduct fully juſtifies the 
accuſation. All appearances incline us to believe, 
that Mr Jurieu reſolved to publiſh theſe ſermons, when 
he knew they had ſhocked his audience. Doubtleſs 
he wrapped up and diſguiſed the harſheſt maxims he 
had preached, and hoped that ſuch a remedy would 
remove the ſcandal which had been taken. But when 
he beheld with what an air of importance the matter 
was treated in the accuſation, and what an odious and 
ſeditious turn his doQrine would bear, he perceived 
that he had not ſufficiently ſoftened matters, and that, 
in order to blind his cenſurers, it was fit to make 
ſeveral more conſiderable alterations in his copy. 
Whereupon the only courſe he could take was to ſtop 
the impreſſion : for had he corrected the copy ſo far 
as to get beyond the reach of his enemies, he would 
have put forth the moſt horrible medley that 
ever appeared, his ſyſtem would have been a contra- 


diction, from beginning to end; befides, ſeveral people 


would have well remembred that the ſermons, as they 
were printed, were not the ſame which they had heard. 
The general talk would have been the infincerity of this 
Miniſter, who preached one doctrine, and publiſhed 
another. An atteſtation of the Conſiſtory, that the 
printed ſermons were perfectly like thoſe which had 
deen preached, was not eaſy to be obtained, and 
: would not have convinced his auditors that they had 
heard ſuch a doctrine preached, which they well re- 
membred they had not heard. He therefore had no 
option to make, he was obliged to reſolve upon ſup- 
prefling them, and thereby deprive himſelf of the moſt 
_ effectual and expeditious method of covering his ene- 
mies with eternal ſhame, in caſe he had been innocent, 
in caſe the accuſation was falſe. This is a deciſive ar- 
gument againſt him. 5 
VI. Whoever has but a ſlender knowledge of the 
ſituation of affairs in this country, certainly knows 
that the Walloon Conſiſtory of Rotterdam grants every 
(49) In the year thing that Mr Jurieu can reaſonably demand (49), 
1694, that Con- Nay, there are people who believe that his intereſt is 
raced! Moy 2 not 3 3 ſo row N However, I 
4 ou ſuppoſe, that he obtains from the Conſiſtory nothin 
Yo 2 is reaſonable. Now had he ee 
the doctrines laid to his charge, nothing was more juſt 
than to grant him a certificate of this. He would 
therefore have obtained it, had he aſked it of his Con- 
ſiſtory. Why then did not the Miniſter accuſed, in- 
ſtead of denying the accuſation, in an anonymous 
pamphlet, diſavow, in the face of the world, that he 
had preached the errors imputed to him, and ſupport 
his denial by an ample certificate from his colleagues, 
Elders, and Deacons ? He paſles for being very tender 
of his reputation, and does not ceaſe to ſay that his 
honour is neceſſary to the Church; it cannot therefore 
be pretended that he neglected to obtain a certificate, 
becauſe it was indifferent to him whether he was de- 
famed, or commended, being contented with the teſti- 
mony of his own conſcience, and that of honeſt minds 
who love him. Such a manner of defending him 
would be to impoſe upon the world, and upon him- 
ſelf in the firſt place. 
I 
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VII. He well foreſaw that the ſuppreſſion of his 
two ſermons would be the triumph of his adverſaries. 
Accordingly he did not ſay that he intended to ſup- 
preſs them ; he only gave ſome reaſons why the pub- 
lication of them was ſuſpended for ſome time; and 
in caſe he ſuppreſſed them ; he promiſed a compleat 
treatiſe on that ſubjet. All this pleads in favour of 
the accuſer, better than an able Advocate could : for 
here are the reaſons of this delay. He was informed 
that theſe gentlemen intended to criticize the two ſer- 
mons, and did not think it proper at preſent to give them 
the pleaſure of the attack. That would divert them; 
but that would ſcandalixe the public. It is fit to await a 
little till their fire is fpent (50). But it is obvious 


that theſe gentlemen would have only rendered them. 4 
ſelves ridiculous. by criticizing two orthodox ſermons, e all th 
ſince they had accuſed them as full of Hereſies. ſons, in bi 


Where could they find theſe Hereſies, if the accuſation 


was ſuch as Mr Jurieu pretends ? The public would Mr Jurie, 
not have been ſcandalized to ſee a famous Miniſter 7" ii, 5. 8, 


make out his innocence : on the contrary, the public 
would have been greatly edified to ſee a falſe accuſer 
put to ſhame. A diſpute on this ſubject in writing, 
could not appear too ſoon, ſince it would contribute 
ſo greatly to ſhew the innocence of the Miniſter, and 
the calumny of his cenſurer. The more his critics 


had acted according to their firſt heat and paſſion, the 


more would they have entangled themſelves. A man 
of parts would have taken advantage of their fury. 
But let us grant to Mr Jurieu that his delay was rea- 
ſonable, what will this avail him, fince it now ap- 
pears that he did not intend to publiſh theſe ſermons. 
A year is now elapſed without the publication either 
of them, or of any book on the hatred of our neigh- 
bour. Is not the fire of his adverſaries yet ſpent ? 
But, if the reaſons he has aſſigned for the ſuppreſſion 
of theſe two ſermons betray his inſincerity, the re- 
_— he has made on the occaſion betray it like- 
wiſe. f 

VIII. He has not diſtinguiſhed thoſe two points 
which the accuſer has ſo clearly done. See, above, 
the two points of the accuſation. The firſt relates to 
the doctrines aſſerted by Mr Jurieu : the ſecond con- 
cerns the effects which theſe doctrines may produce. 
All thoſe who know the laws of diſputation, tell us, 
that the conſequences reſulting from any doctrine ought 
not to be imputed to the defender of that doctrine, 
when he is known to reject them; but let him reject, 
or admit them, it is ſtill allowable to point them out 
to him, becauſe this may be a means of converting 


him. How many people would abandon a principle, 


if they knew the bad conſequences which may juſtly 


be deduced from it? Thus the accuſer has done no- 


thing but what was reaſonable, when, in order to in- 
duce and prevail with the Synods to cenſure the He- 
reſy which he accuſed, he pointed out the pernicious 
conſequences of it. He would have been in the wrong 
to aſſert that Mr Jurieu expreſsly preached theſe con- 
ſequences ; neither has he aſſerted it: the moſt igno- 
rant readers may diſcern, as eafily as the moſt learned, 
which are the propoſitions his accuſer imputed to 
him, and which are the propoſitions he inters from 
the former, without pretending that he preached them; 
can it therefore be thought that Mr Jurieu dealt fin- 
cerely when he confounded theſe two kinds of propo- 


ſitions? Is it not manifeſt, that, in order to delude 


honeſt minds, and credulous people, he complained 
that he was accuſed of having preached, that it is /aw- 
ful for a man to communicate with hatred in his heart, 
and imprecations in his mouth? All the hearers of whom 
it ſhould be aſked if they had heard him utter ſuch a 
propoſition, would anſwer, No, and yet would they ſay 
with wonder, this is what the baſe accuſer imputes 10 
him; after ſuch a calumny what may not be expected from 
him? This whole pamphlet is nothing but an infamous 
libel. This artifice, groſs as it is, may have deceived 
a great many people; and for that reaſon Mr Jurieu 
employed it in his anſwer. Let us affirm the fame 
thing of this other propoſition, namely, that he 1s 
accuſed of having preached, that we ought to breat of 
all the commerce of civil ſociety with Papiſts, Mennomtes, 
Arminians, &c. that is, we ought neither to give bills of 
exchange to the Fews, nor take them from them. It 13 
very falſe that he was accuſed of having preached theſe 


words, and of having deſcended into theſe — $ 
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merke, on the 


one mult take him for a madman to accuſe him of 
ſuch things. It was only repreſented to the Synod 
that if we were to live according to the doctrines 
which he taught, we mult renounce all manner of 
commerce with the enemies of the truth. It is his 


part to ſhew, if he can, that his principles do not in- 


fer ſuch monſtrous conſequences. 

Obſerve, that ſome conſequences have ſo cloſe and 
obvious a connexion with their principle, that we can 
never be perſuaded that a man of ſenſe, who teaches 
the principle, rejects theſe conſequences. If once you 
teach that it is lawful to hate, and to curſe thoſe who 
perſecute, how can you deny that it is not lawful for 
a man to preſent himſelf at the communion-table with 
his heart full of hatred, and his mouth full of impreca- 
tions againſt thoſe who perſecute. Is it not evident 
that in order to prepare one's ſelf for receiving the 
communion, it is enough to depart from things un- 
lawful ? But let that be as it will, what the accuſer 
imputes upon this head is an obvious conſequence, 
which he draws from the Hereſy charged upon him, 
and is not one of the propoſitions imputed to him. 
This diſcovers more and more the diſingenuity of the 
preacher. And from henceforth we may believe 
him very capable of denying that he preached ſuch 
a Hereſy, though it is very true that he did preach 
It. | 
IX. The fame diſingenuity will evidently appear, if 
we conſider how he aniwers in relation to the doctrines 
imputed to him. Let us compare his anſwer with the 
terms of the accuſation. He is accuſed of having 
preached, that the ſentiments of hatred are good and com- 
mendable againſt the enemies of God : his anſwer is, it 
zs falſe that he affirmed that the ſentiments of hatred 
are good and commendable againſt any perſon whatever, 
if hatred is taken for a human paſſion, which hath its 
principle in ſelf love. This is a downright impoſition 
upon his readers ; for thus he ſuppoſes that he was ac- 


_ cuftd of having ſaid, that hatred, even when it is a hu- 


man paſſion, which hath its principle in ſelf-love, is 


good and commendable. But it is evident that this 


ccuſation, and 


exo bim that 
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is not the queſtion : he is accuſed only of having ſaid 
that the ſentiments of hatred are good and commend- 
able againſt the enemies of Gop. A man who deals 
plainly, and 1s conſcious of his own innocence, does 


not recur to ſuch artifices ; he does not juſtify himſelf 


againſt chimerical accuſations, he faithfully repreſents 
the crime of which he is accuſed, and anſwers plainly 
and preciſely to the ſenſe of the words of the accuſa- 
tion. Has Mr Jurieu done this? Has he anſwered, 
as a man ought to have done, who could juſtly deny 
the charge? 7 did not ſay that the ſentiments of hatred 
are good and commendable againſt the enemies of God. 
Not in the leaſt ; he choſe rather to entangle himſelf 
in captious diſtinctions, I did not ſay that the ſentiments 
of a human hatred which has it's principle in ſelf love, 
are good and commendable againſt any perſon whatever. 
But was you accuſed of this, might it be anſwered ? 
What avails a juſtification of this nature, which is fo- 
reign to the accuſation? I go farther, and maintain 
that his own diſtinction undoes him; it proves that he 
preached that, provided the ſentiments of hatred be 
not founded in ſelf. love, they are good and com- 
mendable againſt the enemies of Gop, and ought not 
to be called a human paſſion ; he therefore preached 
that his hearers might lawfully hate the Papiſts, pro- 
vided their hatred was not grounded upon ſome injury 
received, but upon the war the Papiſts make againſt 
the truths which Gop hath revealed. Now this is 
what the accuſer calls a new Hereſy in Morality, rela- 
ting to the hatred of our neighbour. He did not 
make this new Hereſy conſiſt in the following pro- 


polition ; It is good and commendable to hate our enemies; 


but in this, It is lawful and commendable to hate the 
enemies of God; and conſequently the perſon accuſed 
owns all that is charged, and, in ſpite of his wrangling, 
juſtifies the veracity of the accuſer. 

It does not concern me to examine whether the 
doQrine in queſtion is juſtly ſtiled Heretical ; I only 
inquire after the truth of the fact, and do not think 
It neceſſary to acquaint any body that this doctrine is 
really a pernicious Hereſy (51). None but ſuch as 

ave never underſtood the New Teſtament, can doubt 


of it; and if once it was commendable to hate the 
A SOT. . 5 | 
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perſon of our neighbour for the love of God, there is 
not one precept in Scripture which a man might not 
tranſgreſs for the love of Go. 

X. I expreſsly ſet down the words, hate the perſon 
of our neighbour, becauſe this gives me a freſh occaſion 
of ſhewing the ſincerity of the accuſer. Mr Jurieu 
owns that he rejected this maxim, We ought to love the 
perſon of a ſinner, and hate the vice, not as a. dange- 
rous or falſe one, but as being too ſubtile, as being not 
very intelligible ; and, in ſhort, as not being applicable in 
all caſes, For inftance, ſays he, it is not applicable 
to thoſe who put a criminal to death. It would not 
have been an eaſy matter to give a better proof than 
this of the accuſer's ſincerity. He ſaid that one of 
the objefions which Mr Furien rejected with the moſt 
diſdainful airs is this, that wwe ought to war againſt 
error and vice, and yet have charity for the perſon of the 
nner. Does Mr Jurieu own this charge, ſince he 
confeſſes that he rejected that objection as being too 
ſubtile, as not very intelligible, nor applicable to 
Judges who puniſh criminals ? In the ſtile of diſputa- 
tion, thoſe who reje& a diſtinction as too ſubtile, and 
too obſcure, and thoſe who reject it as falſe and chi- 
merical, differ only in their expreſſions. The former 
uſe polite terms, and a ſort of compliment; the latter 
an uncivil language: but, in truth, both of them form 
the ſame thought, and it is certain that the greateſt 
defect in the diſtinctions of the Iriſh, or Spaniſh, Lo- 
gicians is, that they are not very intelligible, they are 
too abſtract, and too ſuſceptible of exceptions. Add 
to this, if the diſtinction between the crime, and the 
perſon of a criminal does not take place in the tri- 
bunals of Judges, it cannot take place any where elle, 
ſince no man living lies under ſo great an obligation- 
as a Judge does, to renounce all paſſion againſt the 
perſon of a criminal. I refer my reader to Mr Sau- 
rin (52), and ſhall only fay, that Mr Jurieu's anſwer, 
concerning the two principal doctrines which had 
been imputed to him, raiſes a preſumption againſt him, 
which is not leſs forcible than a good proof. 

If we would multiply preſumptions againſt him, 
we need only obſerve the paſſages in his remarks 
where he acts with diſingenuity. þ 

XI. He acts with difingenuity, and with a ſeditious 
and perſecuting ſpirit, when he affirms that his ac- 
cuſer is a Socinian and Anabaptiſt, with regard to ma- 
giſtracy and war. His accuſer only ſaid that the pre- 
cepts of Feſus Chriſt, and the maxims of charity are be- 
lieved and taught by thoſe very Heretics who attack 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and Predeſtination. Does 
this mean that he approves what they teach concern- 
ing war and the magiſtrates ? 

XII. He acts with diſingenuity when he ſays, that 
he was obliged to preach theſe two ſermons, in order 
to refute, among other maxims, this, that charity does 
not permit us to trouble any perſon under the pretext of 
piety and religion, and that Heretics ought not to be di- 
flurbed, as enemies to God. He preached: theſe two 
ſermons in order to refute what one of his colleagues 
had lately preached. Now it is certain that this 
colleague never ſaid, nor ever believed, that Heretics 
ought not to be troubled, or diſturbed. He is well 
perſuaded that we ought to write againſt them, de- 
monſtrate their chicaneries, preſs them hard upon 
their ſophiſms, and ſhew their ſyſtem in all its fal- 
ſity and abſurdity : and theſe things cannot fail to 


(52) Ibid, 


trouble and diſturb the Heretics. 


XIII. He acts with diſingenuity when he alledges 
what paſſed with relation to certain letters, which 
Mr Jurieu had written to the Duke of Montauſier, 
as a proof of a correſpondence with the court of 
France. Mr Jurieu's enemies have had tranſcripts of 
theſe letters, and of that Duke's anſwers, and have (831 Sir the Ca 
made ule of them to vex, and, as they expreſs them- 4 Din ris. 
ſelves, to unmaſk him (53). They have publiſhed ſome pag. 51, 52, % 
extracts of them, which ſhew that he made moſt e new edition, 
flattering compliments to the King of France, and 4 Lettre — 
ſuch as were the very reverſe of the language he held ou 5 —_— 
here in converſation, in the pulpit, and in his books. ge Mr ſurieu & 
The accuſer touched upon this point by the way. This d: Mr Bayle, 
greatly angered Mr Jurieu : he affirmed that theſe 28+ 35, 36. 
gentlemen, by producing theſe extracts, had given an 3 
unafwerable proof, that they held an unwarrantabl: (54) Reflexions 


fur la Denoncia- 


correſpondence with the enemies of the State (54). He tion, pag. 4. 
8 A | afirme 
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The affair was not unknown to Mr Jurieu. 


correſpondence with the court of France. 
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affirmed that the court of Franee had ſent them back 
theſe letters, and had thereby ſhewn what confidence 
it placed in them. In a word, he maintained that 
the proof is ſuch, that in any other government but this, 


theſe gentlemen had been lodged in a place from whence 


they had newer come out. No reaſonable man can 
perſuade himſelf that Mr Jurieu here deals ingenuouſly. 
Paſſion, I grant, may blind the underſtanding, and a 
thirſt after vengeance obſtruct the intellects; but all 
things have their bounds, and it appears impoſlible 
for a man to miſtake in certain caſes. Mr Jurieu well 
remembers, that in his letters he enlarged very much 
on the Fanatics of Dauphine, and dropped ſome ſub- 
miſſions to the King of France, which ſet him at 
variarice with himſelf. Theſe are the two paſſages on 
account of which the men of learning, and the men 
of wit, who made their court to the Duke of Mon- 
tauſier came to know theſe letters. The Duke im- 
Parted to them, both what had been written to him, 
and what he had anſwered, and allowed tranſcripts to 
be taken of all theſe letters. Mr Jurieu's enemies in 
France were exceeding glad to have a proof, both of 
his hypocriſy, and of the negotiations in which he 
had engaged to maintain ſome cheats who pretended 
to prophecy. They ſent one of theſe tranſcripts to a 


Merchant in Holland, who ſhewed it to his friends, 


and among others to Mr de Beauval and Mr Bayle. 
At that 
time they were his intimate friends, and were the firſt 
to acquaint him that they had ſeen this tranſcript. 
'Their intimacy was not the leſs on that account, and 
was not broken off till the beginning of the year 1691, 


on occaſion of the Chimerical Cabal of Geneva. Mr 


Jurieu was therefore perſuaded during a year and more, 
that the reception of this tranſcript was not a proof of a 
He believed 
that certain learned men of Paris who had no reaſon to 


ſpare him, ſuch as the Biſhop of Meaux, Mr Peliſſon, 
Mr Nicolle, being informed by the Duke of Mon- 


tauſier of the tenor of theſe letters, had been very 


well diverted with them, and heartily agreed that 


tranſcripts of them ſhould be diſtributed, and com- 
municated to foreigners. After this how can he per- 


ſuade himſelf, that the only way of receiving the 


tranſcript of theſe letters is by holding an unwarrant- 
able correſpondence with the court of France? Is it 
not obvious that the bare correſpondence of our Ga- 
zetteers at Paris is ſufficient to procure ſuch a tran- 
ſcript. Is it not therefore againſt his conſcience, and 
plainly at the hazzard of rendering himſelf ridiculous, 


that he has been ſo bold as to publiſh that the re- 


ceiving of this tranſcript, unaniwerably proved ſo cri- 


minal a correſpondence with the Court of France, 


(55) Fee My de 

eauval's Con- 
{derations fur 
deux Sermons 
de Mr jurieu, 
pag. 42, & ſeg. 
obere be gives 
the Hiftory of 
theſe Letters, and 
folidly refutes the 
. chicaneries of the 
accuſer, 


(56) Ibid, pag, 
gore 


that in any other country but this, the perſons to 
whom it was ſent, would have been condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment (55) ? 

XIV. Mr Jurieu acts with diſingenuity, when he ſays, 


that what he wrote to Mr de Montauſier concerning 


Lewis XIV, amounts only to the not giving offenſive 

language, and making ſome general ſubmiſſions (56). 
XV. He acts with diſingenuity when he ſuppreſſes 

all the reaſons which rendered thoſe letters worthy 


to be tranſcribed and communicated to ſtrangers. He 


only ſpeaks of them as propoſing the exchange of a 
miniſter in priſon for a man who had offered his ſervice 
to aſſaſſinate the King of France. Had he ſpoken of 
them as containing ſeveral remarks concerning the 
pretended prophets, he would not have dared to call 
it a ſtate-affair. Here is therefore a very malicious 
and fraudulent artifice. 

We have now made great progreſs in diſcovering 
the impoſture. It is either on the ſide of the accuſer, 
or on that of the miniſter accuſed, and every thing 
ſpeaks in favour of the former againſt the latter. 

XVI. Here are further preſumptions. Mr Jurieu's 
beſt friends cannot deny that he is choleric, paſſionate, 
and a very dangerous enemy. All who are acquainted 


with him, know that when he has any quarrels, and 


he is never without them, he leaves nothing un- 
attempted to overthrow his enemy. Yet he would be 
reputed a devout and very zealous man. The way to 
make theſe things conſiſtent is to teach that the Goſpel 
does not forbid us to hate the enemics of the truth, 
and permits us to war againſt them to the uttermoſt, 
provided we are moved in it by a zeal for the houſe 
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of the Lord. It is therefore highly probable that he 

preached the hereſy imputed to him : for there he 

could find an apology for his own conduct, and a 

certain way to perſuade the people that he does not 

depart from the paths of the Goſpel, by behaving in 

the manner he does againſt perſecutors, and againſt 

his enemies. His temper, his paſſions, his actions, are 

nearly concerned that the new hereſy ſhould be true. 5 
Aſk not the cui bono, the advantage of this, it is too 3 
viſible that he would reap a very great advantage from | 
this falſe doctrine. It is therefore highly probable 

that he preached it (57). The inclinations and actions (57 See Mr 4 
have a mutual relation to each other. The inclination; Beauval's (yy, 
produce the actions, and the actions bear the tinfure ang ls, pa, 
diſtinguiſhing marks of the inclinations. . > A 57 þq 
bold Divines wwho fancy themſelves authorized, do not 
ſeruple to give out as dofrines, and articles of faith, 
their own paſſions and conduct, and to reduce their 
doctrines to practice, wwe have reaſon to fear that abr 
fee Mr Turieu's heart, in his opinion of the hatred of 
our neighbour, as well as in his maxims on the rights » 
Chriſtians in war. This is the preamble of a learned 
Miniſter (58), when he attacks Mr Jurieu on the 
affair of the accuſation. 

X VII. I draw a new preſumption from hence, that 
Mr Jurieu does not deny that he puts a figurative 
ſenſe upon our Saviour's precept. Lowe your enemies, 
bleſs thaſe who curſe you, Qc. So far is he from re- 
fuſing it, that he charges his accuſer with being a 
Socinian, and Anabaptiſt, becauſe he had diſapproved 
of his preaching that our Saviour's ſermons, on the 
mount are a hard doctrine, which muſt be ſoftened by 
not taking it in a literal ſenſe. As Mr Jurieu has not 
{aid that the precept of blefling thoſe who curſe us, 
and of loving our enemies, is one of thoſe which 
muſt be interpreted according to the letter, it mani- 
feſtly follows that he accounts it a hard doctrine which 
ought to be taken in a figurative ſenſe, and conſe- 
quently it is very probable that he preached the 
doctrine imputed to him. | 
XVIII. The preſumption I am going to mention 
is much ſtronger: I take it from the murmurs and 
emotions of his audience (59). I am a witneſs that (59) Mr Bu: 
ſeveral people have been ſhocked at theſe two ſer- al, ubi up 
mons ; but do not pretend that my evidence ſhould be J 3 
reckoned. Let us therefore cite other witneſſes. The 
moſt favourable thing we can ſay of theſe two ſermons, 
ib, that all the honeft people who heard them, avere 
ſcandalixed, and extremely grieved, and Mr Furieu's 
friends were mortified. This Mr Saurin, an evidence 
of great weight and authority, affirms in a book | 
which bears his name (60). Another author goes (60) Exim" + 
farther, and aſſerts that Jome of the hearers being ſhocked Arg 
and ſcandalixed by Mr Furieu, have given over hearing g ir] 5 
him for the future (61). This is a manfeſt proof that 
Mr Jurieu preached the pernicious morality imputed (61) Mr Bar 
to him; for had he preached the eight maxims which val's Conſt 
he ſays will appear in the ſermons (62), he would tons, P.. 
have aſſerted nothing extraordinary, he would have |, pet 
kept in the road of all the other miniſters, and pur la Dior: 
even in the rigid principles of the love of our ation, Pag. 
neighbour. 

XIX. I have one conſideration to add which 1s 
of great weight. The accuſer is unknown: he may 
be ſincere, and may not be ſo; we cannot judge 
of this by his preceding actions, ſince we know not 
who he is. But as for the perſon accuſed, he is known 
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(58) Laurin, 
Examen de l 
Theologie ce 
Mr Jurien, 7. 
It, pag. $07, 
dos. ; 


by all the world, and his beſt friends cannot deny 


that he has often advanced things which proved falfc. 

Read what was written on both ſides concerning the 

Cabal of Geneva, and the Advice to the Refugees : 

There you will find long catalogues of falſhoods, 

which his enemies have charged him to prove, and 6% .. . . 
which never have been proved (63) : long catalogues, ] 
I fay, which will be ſurpriſing, whether we confider Chimere d. 
the nature of the falſhoods, or the aſſurance a man Cabal firs 
muſt have to aſſert them publickly : there you will find ea 
that he was convicted of having miſrepreſented and 
falſified what his Bookſeller told him concerning the (5% $6 
printing of a project of peace; I ſay, of having hal: 
falſified it in the capital and eſſential points (64). fag: 
Mr de Beauval a long time after fo ſtrongly convidted , 
him of impoſture and calumny, that he could oppoſe A x | 
nothing to his convictions, but an order he obtained *Gpimere cn 
fom the magiſtrates prohibiting the ſale of the __ tree, Pe. 
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This avails nothing; for when the magiſtrates pro- 
hibit a book, they do not warrant that it contains 
falſe facts. Mr Jurieu does not pretend that when the 
States of Holland prohibited the book intituled / Efpirt 
de Mr Arnauld, they determined that the facts con- 
tained in that book were lies. In fine, a miniſter 
venerable on account of his age, his gravity, piety, 
and learning (65), ſuch a miniſter, I ſay, who hath 
ſeen Mr Jurieu an hundred times in the Synods, 
affirms that Mr TFurieu's preſence uſually ruins his 
affairs, becauſe he has fits of raving which he cannot 
keep up, and he RASHLY ADVANCES THINGS 
oF THE FALSHOOD OF WHICH HE IS PRE- 
SENTLY CONVICTED. What man does not ſee 
that fince either the accuſer, or the perſon accuſed, 
mult needs be an impoſtor, reaſon and good ſenſe 


would have us ſuſpect the latter, rather than the 


former (66). 

XX. Some body perhaps will ſay that in an affair 
of this nature, one might give more credit to a 
perſon unknown, if the queſtion was not concerning 
a falſhood to which ſo many perſons living were 
witneſſes. In anſwer to this objection, I ſhall make 
two remarks, one is, that Mr Juricu was ſo bold 
as to publiſh in the year 1691, that the Burgo-maſters 
of Rotterdam had ſhewn a particular regard to him, 
when they ſent for him and the author of the Cabale 


Chimerique, to acquaint them with their reſolution. 


Yet it 1s certain that theſe gentlemen had held an 
even balance between the two parties, and required 
nothing of one, but what they required of the other 
(67). There were five witneſſes to this, the four 
Burgo-maſters, and the Penſionary of the city. Never- 
theleſs, Mr Jurieu immediately publiſhed that they had 
ſhewn him this pretended regard, without fearing that 
any of theſe worthy perſons ſhould detect him in that 
falſe aſſertion. 


that he had not put his name to his factums or caſes ; 


(68) Reflexions 


fur la Denoncia-- 


tion, Pag. 5. 


and beſides that, he well knew they would not go ſo 
far as to judicial proceedings. What he has done 
ſince that time is much bolder, he has ſaid (68), 
that theſe gentlemen will ever lament the zeal which 
the worthy magiſtrates of Rotterdam ſhewed againſt their 
friend the profeſſor of Philoſophy. A few days after he 
perceived that this made againſt him, for it plainly 
imports that this profeſſor loſt his poſt, only on 
account of religious opinions, and therefore that 
the accuſations of ſtate-crimes which Mr Jurieu laid 
againſt him, with ſo great a noiſe that it reſounded 
throughout all Europe, were not regarded, This 
comes very near to make him known for a public 
calumniator, or a raſh and heedleſs accuſer, utterly 
void of diſcernment. What has he done to ward off 
this blow ? Why he has changed his tone ; he has af- 
firmed, that the book on comets was not the true cauſe 
of the Profeſſor's diſgrace, and that it was chiefly on 
account of the Advice to the Refugees that his ſalary, 
and permiſſion to teach, were taken from him, not 
without having been heard, but after the Magiſtrates 


| had taken up a conſiderable time in examining all 


the pieces, anſwers, replies, &c. This is an aſſertion 
of the falſhood of which the whole city of Rotterdam is 
convinced, for there is not one citizen who did not 
aſk of ſome of the Counſellors how the affair paſſed, 
and conſequently muſt have known that the very firſt 
time it was propoſed in the council, whether they 
ſhould revoke the permiſſion granted to that Profeſſor, 
in the year 1681, to teach both in public and private, 
with a falary of 500 florins, the majority were for 
the affirmative : thus the affair was propoſed and con- 
cluded in the ſame meeting: 1 know not if it laſted 
a full hour. The Advice to the Refugers was not men- 
tioned there, directly, nor indirectly. Some of thoſe 
who gave their opinions only alledged the Thoughts 
on the Comets, and repreſented the danger of ſuffering 
youth to be inſtructed in ſuch, opinions as are contained 


in that book. How bold muſt the man be, who after 


two or three months, whilſt all the members of the 
Council are living, publickly aſſerts, that theſe gen- 
tlemen grounded their reſolution chiefly upon the Ad- 
vice to the Refugees, and had thoroughly examined that 
affair long before? This boldneſs is the more ſurpriſing, 
as ſeveral of theſe gentlemen, when they came to the 


Council, knew not that ſuch a propolal would be 


ZUERIUS. 


He had his evaſion at hand; viz. 


made, I mean that of revoking the ſalary, and the 


permiſſion to teach. Never had a word been ſaid of 
this matter in their meetings, never were the members 
exhorted to examine the pieces, never were commil- 
ſioners named to examine them, and make their re- 
port. It is well known that moſt of theſe gentlemen 
do not underſtand French, and conſequently could not 
examine any factum (or caſe) on the accuſation of the 
Advice to the Refugees, nor examine the book on 
comets. Mr Jurieu's temerity, indiſcretion, and want 
of reſpect for the Council of Rotterdam, whoſe con- 
duct he has unſeaſonably, and without the leaſt occa- 
ſion, taken upon him to juſtify, might be fully expo- 
ſed, if one knew as little as he does how to render to 
Cæſar, the things which are Cæſar's. The Council 
of that city has no need to juſtify their conduct in 
that affair. They are abſolute ſovereigns, with regard 
to the permiſſions of teaching; and may order, as 
they think proper, that every Philoſopher who would 
obtain a ſalary, and permiſſion to teach, ſhould follow 
this or that ſyſtem; ſo that the author of the book: 
on Comets might have been removed from his profeſ- 
ſorſhip merely becauſe he was no Voetian, after the 
ſame manner as in other countries all Ramiſts, Car- 
teſians, &c. are excluded from profeſſorſhips. Let us 
conclude, that a man, capable of aſſerting, that the 
Magiſtrates of Rotterdam, did a thing which they 
have not done; capable of aſſerting it, I ſay, whilſt 
theſe Magiltrates are ſtill living, and have freſh ideas 
of the affair, 1s very capable of denying that he 
preached a doctrine, though it is certain that he did 
preach it. | | | 

XXI. I have one obſervation more to make, which 
appears to me conſiderable, It is eaſy to con- 
ceive, may our poſterity ſay, that the anonymous au- 
thor of a pamphlet may wrongfully accuſe a famous 
Miniſter of having preached Heretical doctrines; 


whereas it is incredible that ſuch a Miniſter would dare 


to deny that he preached what he did actually preach. 
Two thouſand hearers, if you pleaſe, will deteſt the 
aſſurance of the falſe accuſer ; but what harm can they 
do him? They knew not who he is, nor where to 
find him, he is ſure never to meet with the ſhame 
which he deſerves. The Miniſter cannot flatter him- 
ſelf with theſe hopes. Two thouſand hearers, pro- 


voked at his boldneſs, or rather effrontery, would 
mortify him wherever he appeared. Common ſenſe 


teaches us that this puniſhment is inevitable. It is 
not therefore probable, that a Miniſter would expoſe 
himſelf to it; ſince therefore Mr Jurieu, a few days 
after he had preached theſe ſermons, publiſhed a pam- 


phlet, in which he denied that he preached the He- 


reſy imputed to him, he deſerves more to be credited. 
than the acculer. 

This is a plauſible objection, and may forthwith 
{trike foreigners ; but they and our poſterity will eaſily 
avoid being ſurprized, if they conſider the two things 
which I am going to obſerve. 

Firſt, this objection proves too much; for if it was 
a good one, Mr Jurieu had not publickly advanced 
what I have already mentioned; nor aſſerted in the 
Synods ſeveral falſhoods of which he was preſently 
convicted, as Mr Saurin, an eye-witneſs, has charged 
upon him in the face of the public (69). Fifty Mi- 


(69) In the ; 


niſters, and about as many elders, all preſent together face to bis Exa- 
in a Synod, are more to be feared than a multitude men de la The- 


of people ſpread in a city; I ſay, they are more to 
be feared by a Miniſter who dares to deny a known 
truth. 

In the ſecond place, the greateſt number of hearers are 
not capable of certifying whether a Miniſter preached 
the propoſitions charged upon him, or choſe which 
he owns that he preached. They have not attention, 
or penetration, or memory enough, to be able to an- 
ſwer that there were, or were not, ſuch and ſuch re- 
ſtrictions and explanations in the doctrine preached, 
So that a Miniſter may be very eaſy as to the greateſt 
part of his hearers ; he may aſſure himſelf that he can 
lafely deny that he preached what he has actually 
preached, and diſguiſe it as he thinks fit, without 
fcaring the conſequences. As for intelligent hearers, 
they are to be feared; but Mr Jurieu is on ſuch a 
footing that he has no cccaſion to fear them, 


He 


ologie de Mr 


Jurieu, pag. 
XXXX, 4. See 
above the end of 
number Xix, 
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He foreſaw what has happened to him; I mean 
that he ſhould raiſe many enemies to himſelf : for this 
reaſon he had the addreſs to fortify himſelf more care- 
fully than they fortify frontier towns the moſt expo- 
ſed. He ſhewed a zeal full of fury for the ruin of 
(o) Here Ionly Popery, and that of France (70). He inſulted and af- 
relate ſome of fronted all the ſectaries in Holland, both as being He- 
= — retics, and Republicans, in order to make a merit of 
Womens. being odious to them. He made a great ſhow of 
ble. The reſt his intereſt : and having perſuaded his emiſſaries that 
are not known, he had not this interelt by the recommendation of 
or only known others, but originally and directly by himſelf, they 


by hear-ſay, ſpread this news from houſe to houſe : ſo that thoſe 
and were they 


known, it weuld Of Mr Jurieu's congregation are perſuaded, that he 
probably not be can do a great deal of good to thoſe who are devoted 
prudent to pub- to him, and a great deal of miſchief to thoſe who op- 
liſh them. I poſe him (51); I am perſuaded, that, by a ſubtle 


am not a writer 
of Anecdotes. 


(71) There are trons, who, through maxims of fate, will bring him 


examples of b-th off in the worſt affairs, in which he can engage. 
kinds, and this 


15 more perſosding TICS it is that there is hardly any body who does 
har. 4c, not carefully avoid incurring his indignation. He 
It is known that well knows this, and therefore was not concerned if 
he has had the two or three hundred private perſons were convinced 
addreſs to be- that he denied the truth, by denying the accuſation. 
5 He was well aſſured that no body would ſtand as a wit- 
mean the diſtri- neſs againſt him: he knows that good Chriſtians are 
buter of ſeveral perſuaded that they ought to hide the faults of their 
ſums which paſtors, as Shem and Japhet hid the nakedneſs of their 
=_ aeg . Sire father. He has ſo often affirmed and repeated that it 
This 6s. et is not poſſible to blemiſh him, without injuring the 
ſore, to make Church, that he has perſuaded a great many people 
himſelf creatures. into the belief of it: he has ſo often, and ſo patheti- 
cally, repreſented that he has worn out his ſtrength 

and vigour in the ſervice of the cauſe, and now only 

leads a wretched, lingering, life, becauſe he has ſacri- 

ficed his watchings and labours to the good of the 

Church, that moſt of his brethren are perſuaded that 

they ſhould be guilty of a cruelty, if they ſhould caſt 

the leaſt ſtain upon his honour; and they will not 

reproach themſelves with having made his grey 

hairs deſcend with ſorrow to the grave. This 

is one of the reaſons of what his adverſaries call e 

exceſſive lenity of tbe Synode. Now fince the appearing 

of his Important Advice to the Public, and his marvel- 

lous accuſation of the Cabal of Geneva, people are 

afraid of being incorporated in it, if they ſpeak or a& 

in the leaſt like thoſe of that pretended Cabal. One 

would think they imagine that he is an open dealer 

in wares of this ſort. This puts me in mind of one 

thing, which, of all the expedients he has uſed to eſta- 

blzih his authority, I ought firſt to mention. He ſet 

up for an informer of two great conſpiracies, which 

lie pretenced to have diſcovered among the Refugees. 

One is a Cabal both of ſtate and religion, the other 

of religion only. The former is ſpread from ſouth to 

north, and has its center at Geneva, and its deſign 

is to render the King of France maſter of all Eu- 

rope, in order that he may ruin the Proteſtants. The 

other is compoled of a great many Miniſters come 

from France, who are infected with the Pelagian and 

Socinian Hereſies, and are reſolved to ſow them as 

much as poſſible, ſince they are no longer reſtrained 

by the fear, which, in France, obliged them to con- 

ceal their opinions. Theſe two conſpiracies proved to 

be equally chimerical ; nevertheleſs, the informer reap- 

ed a great advantage by them. He thereby made 

himſelt conſidered as the rampart of Orthodoxy, and 

honeſt people were very near giving him the title of 
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and artful gaſconade, he has increaſed the idea of his 
| Intereſt : but it is certain that he has powerful pa- 


* N N 
3 
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MarsHal oF THE FatrH: I mean Marſhal, or 
Provoſt at leaſt, of the long robe. Several of the bre- 
thren have attributed his greateſt faults to an exceſs of 
zeal, and have only conſidered them as irregularities, 
which might, with a ſafe conſcience, be protected, or 
excuſed, that the Church might not be deprived of 
ſo neceſſary a defender. Several others did not dare 
to declare againſt him, leſt they ſhould paſs for mem- 
bers of one or other of theſe two imaginary Cabals. 
One 1s in fear for his penſion, another of being never 
promoted. After all, if we are ſurprized that the 
Miniſters, in a body, would not meddle in the affair 
of the accuſation, we ought not to be ſurprized that 
no private perſon gave his atteſtation in that cauſe. 


The lawful authority did not require it of any per- 


ſon, beſides the fact to be atteſted was ſcandalous, and 


the ſcandal ſeemed to be ſufficiently removed by the 
public diſavowal of the perſon accuſed. It is a great 
matter to ſee ſuch a man not dare to maintain what he 
has preached. It is a tacit retracting of his doctrines, 
which they thought might be ſufficient. And he 
well knew that they would be content with it. 

Where is the man, who, after having reflected on 
all theſe things, thinks it ſtrange that Mr Jurieu dared 
to deny the accuſation. | | 

Theſe are the weapons with which I thought it 
became me to furniſh poſterity againſt future Sceptics. 
A Sceptic glad to render all facts uncertain, might 


have ſaid thirty years hence, I cannot be known for 


certain whether a famous Miniſter did or did not preach 
an Hereſy on ſuch a day: how then can we certainly 
know what paſſes in councils of ſlate? He may be an- 
ſwered by virtue of my explanation, that it is very eaſy 
to aver that the Miniſter did preach the doctrines with 
which he is charged by the accuſer. If whilſt things 
were freſh, any perſon had taken the pains to explain 
them, as I have done this, we ſhould not be obliged 
on ſo many occaſions to fall in with Scepticiſm in hi- 
ſtory. The negative argument would not in that caſe 
be of any force. I call a negative argument the fi- 
lence of cotemporary authors, with regard to remark- 
able accidents, whether mentioned by no body, or 
mentioned without being contradicted. We are in this 
laſt caſe. Mr Jurieu denies, and every body ſuffers 
him to deny; even the accuſer ſuffers it. For this rea- 
ſon, in future generations, the ſtrength of the nega- 


gative argument might be uſed in his behalf, if they 


did not know the contents of my digreſſion. 

There is no reaſon why what I have attempted to 
do in favour of our poſterity, may not extend even to 
foreigners : for as to the perſons who are now living 
in Holland, they do not want this information. They 
doubt not that Mr Jurieu preached the hatred of our 
neighbour in the ſenſe of the accuſation. The ſup- 
preſſion of theſe ſermons ſpeaks very clearly on this 
head, and ſuch of his hearers as can ſpeak out with- 
out fearing the effects of it, very frankly tell the truth 
when occaſion offers. This indeed is only the talk 


of converſation, and not a public certificate, It was 


ſaid once in the preſence of a Magiſtrate who had 
heard theſe ſermons, that Mr Jurieu denied the whole 
accuſation. How, ſaid the Magiſtrate, does he deny he 
preached that a man fulfils the command, provided he 


wiſhes ſpiritual felicity to perſecuters ? Yes, it was an 


ſwered, that is one of the points which he moſt bold- 
ly denies. The Magiſtrate ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, 
and proteſted that he diſtinctly remembered to have 


heard him ſpeak this new doctrine. I was preſent at 
that converſation. 


ZUYLICHEM (ConsTanTineg HuyYGens, LoRD or) Secretary and 
Counſellor to the Princes of Orange, one of the moſt ingenious men and beſt Poets [A 
of the XVIIth Century, was born at the Hague, on the fourth of September 1596. He 
was the ſecond ſon of Chriftian Huygens [B], Secretary to the Council of State of the 


A] And beſt Poets.) There are of his compoſure 

an infinite number of Dutch verſes: he alſo pub- 

(% The davgh- liſned ſome Latin poems under the title of Momenta de- 
ter of Chriilian ſulloria. 


Back, and Lucy [H] He abas the ſecond ſon of Chriftian Higgens.] 
Back de Weel- This CyrIsTIAN was the ſon of Cornttivs Huy - 
den, of the lame : 

ly with GENs, a gentleman of Brabant, and of Gertrude Back 


thole of Aſten. (1). He was the firit of his family who ſettled in 
; | Mn 


Republic 


Holland. He married (2) into a very conſiderable fa- 


ſoldiers, 


2) Bring 20 

mily of Antwerp, by taking for his wife Suſanna — * 

Hoefnagle, the daughter of James Hoefnagle, and Eli- |. Tbe elit 
zabeth Veſeler (3). This James Hoefnagle was 10 daughter * 
rich, that he gave three hundred thouſand florins for George V. 
his redemption from the Spaniſh garriſon when 1t mu- N 
tinied in Antwerp in the year 1576. This large ran f the Kin d 
ſom ſecured him and his family from the fury of the Span. 
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Republic of the United- Provinces, and was preferred to the poſt I have mentioned 

under Prince Frederic Henry. He continued in the exerciſe of it under his ſucceſſors, 7 
until he reſigned it to his eldeſt ſon (a). In the year 1661, he was ſent to the Court of (-) ** the re- 
France, to ſollicit the reſtitution of Orange, of which Lewis XIV had taken poſſeſſion. 
And in the year 1665, having at laſt obtained what he demanded, he took a journey 
to Orange, in order to cauſe that principality to be delivered to its lawful fovereign. 


This was performed with great ſolemnity (b). He lived to a great old age, with the hap- (b) See the rela- 
ineſs of retaining both the ſolidity of his judgment, and the vivacity of his wit, and dee publiſhed by 


mark [D]. 


Mr Chambrun, 


alſo of ſeeing his family well ſettled, and the fixty-two years ſervices he had done to the miniger of O- 
houſe of Orange well approved. He had kept a great epiſtolary correſpondence with the wanted the 
moſt illuſtrious learned men [C], and as he loved and underſtood the Liberal Arts, he 
delighted in favouring thoſe who made profeſſion of them. He died in the year 1687, 
aged ninety years and fix months. He was Preſident of the Prince of Orange's Council. 


year 1666, 


„ | Mr Huygens, one of the greateſt Mathematicians of Europe, was one of his three 


| ; ſons [D]. 


ſoldiers, as well as the fine houſe which he had built; 


but did not prevent their killing, even in his arms, 


one of his relations who fled to him for protection. 

The country-ſeat which he built, about a quarter of a 

league from Antwerp, is ſtill known by the name of 
Lanternhorf. Balthazar Hoefnagle, his eldeſt ſon, 

% Called Te- married the daughter of the Chancellor of Brabant (4). 
ve wan Lief- As for CHRISTIAN Hux ENS, he ſerved Prince 
el, Lord of William in quality of his Secretary, ever ſince the 
_— wig foundation of the Republic of the United-Provinces. 
- hg POT» The hiſtories of Reydanus and Hooft relate a noble 
action of his, when he was Deputy to that Prince, 

after whoſe death he was Secretary of the Council of 

State. He died at the Hague, in the year 1624, 

leaving two ſons and two daughters. Maurice 

HurYGcENs, his eldeſt ſon, and godſon to Prince Mau- 

rice, was born at the Hague on the twelfth of May 

1595, and was Secretary to the States after the death 

of his father, and left iſſue, ConsTanTine Huy- 

GENS, the ſecond ſon of Chriſtian, is the ſubje&t of 

this article. He had two ſiſters: GzzRTRUDe Huy - 

GENS, the eldeſt, was married to Philip Doublet, 

Lord of St Annelant, Sc. Receiver-General of the 
United-Provinces. From this marriage proceeded 

Philip Doublet, Lord of St Annelant, Sc. who mar- 

ried Sus ax NA HuyGENs, his couſin- german, the 

daughter of our CoNsTANTIXB HuyGens. The other 

(5) In the art ſiſter of the ſaid Conſtantine, named CoxsTANTIA 
de WILHEM, HUYGENs, was born on the ſecond of Auguſt 1602, 


remark [F], and married David le Leu de Wilhem, as I have ſaid 
All this is extract- above ( 5). | | 


CE 5 8 1 [C] He had kept a great epiſtolary correſpondence with 


to the Bookſel- e moſt illuſtrious learned men.] Chiefly with Daniel 
ler. _  Heinſius, Nicolas Heinſius, the ſon of Daniel, Voſ- 


ſius, Ericius Puteanus, Balzac (6), Corneille, and ftill (6) Balzac in- 


more with Father Merſenne, and Mr Des Cartes (7). Ciided to him 


. ws his criticiſm up- 
Obſerve alſo, that he is frequently mentioned in the „n Tings 


printed letters of ſeveral learned men. See amongſt Herodes infantici- 

others thoſe of Mr de Wicquefort and Barlzus, lately da. Several 

publiſhed in Latin and French (8). 1 ene ep on he 
[D] Mr Huygens, one of the greateſt Mathematicians Kage boa 

of Europe, wwas one of his three ſons. | His name was 

CHRISTIAN 3 he died on the eighth of July 1695, (7) See Mr Bail- 

at the age of fſixty-ſix years, without ever marrying. let in his Life of 

Hymen could not well agree with a perſon like him, Des Cartes, poſ- 

wholly devoted to the enquiry after what was moſt I. 

profound in Mechanics, Aſtronomy, Geometry, c. (3) At Amſier 

See his elogy in the Hiſtory of the Works of the dam 696. 

Learned (9). To make it compleat, Mr de Beauval | 

had no occaſion for any thing elſe beſides a catalogue (9) For Auguft, 

of the writings and inventions of this great man. You 2995, Art. 1 

will alſo find his elogy, as well as that of Mr de Zuy- Ps. 5425 ns 

lichem, his father, in a letter written by Sorbiere, on 

the thirteenth of July 1660 (10). Mr Huygens was (70) Sorbiere, 

then only thirty-one years of age (11). His eldeſt Lettres & Re- 

brother, named ConsTANnTINE, was Secretary to the lations, p. 142, 

Prince of Orange, upon tlie reſignation of his father, Th e 

and continued in the poſſeſſion of that poſt after the 3% e 

acceſſion of that great Prince to the Britiſh throne. He 

died at the Hague in November 1697. Mr de Zuyli- (11) Sorbiere 

chem left a third ſon, who died at Rotterdam in the {ays he was but 

beginning of July 1699. He had the office of De- 24. He is mi 

puty of the Admiralty of the Maeſe for life. He leſt *aken- 

a very fine family. His eldeſt ſon poſſeſſes the lord- 

ſhip of Zeelhem, of which Mr Huygens, the Ma- 

thematician, bore the title during the laſt years of his 


life. | 
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Hiſtorical Diſcourſe 


On the I. I F E of 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUSs 


KING OF SWEDEN. 


*. 


S 


Containing his actions till the truce concluded with Poland in the year 
1629, ſome time before he entered Germany, to make war on the 


Emperor Ferdinand IT. 


=RAYL WEDEN had been governed for almoſt a century, by Princes 
different from thoſe who reigned in Denmark, when Gus Tavus 
Apo pus aſcended the throne, The vicinity and warlike temper 


che one has always attempted to ſubdue the other. They have ſome 
times ſucceeded in theſe attempts, and Sweden and Denmark have 
PREZ reigned over each other by turns. Near the cloſe of the XVth cen- 


Sun 


tury, it was the turn of Denmark to reign, over Sweden: for CHRIST IERN, or 
CHRISTIAN I, King of Denmark, who died in the year 1482, was likewiſe King of 


Sweden, and left a ſon, named Joan II, who for ſome time enjoyed both theſe king- 
doms. He was expelled by the Swedes ; and this made CRRISTIAN II, his ſon, more 
deſirous to re-unite theſe two kingdoms in himſelf. He at. firſt ſucceeded in his enter- 
prize; for notwithſtanding the valour and reſiſtance of the Swedes, he laid ſiege to 
Stockholm, and obliged them to acknowledge him as their King. But he did not long 
enjoy either this new kingdom, or that which he poſſeſſed already. His cruelties ren- 
dered him ſo odious, that, upon his return from Sweden, the Danes took from him 
the crown of Denmark, and gave it to his uncle FRED ERIC, Duke of Holſtein, who 
1 defeated CHRISTIAN, confined him in a caſtle, during the reſt of his 
1 | 

This change gave the Swedes an opportunity of ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke. For- 
tune was ſo favourable to the courage of a Prince of the houſe of Vas a, called Gus- 
Avus ER1C-SON, (that is the ſon of ER Io) deſcended from the antient Kings of the 


Goths, and from CHARLES CanuTE, who had ſixty. years before been King of 


Sweden, that he drove the Danes out of all their garriſon-towns, and was afterwards pro- 
claimed King of Sweden, amidſt the joyful acclamations of all the people. From him 

deſcended the famous Gus r Avus ApoLPHus, who is the ſubject of this diſcourſe. 
This great revolution, by which in the ſame year Sweden, and Denmark had each a 
new King, was not like to ſtifle the antient quarrels between theſe two kingdoms. One 
might have thought that Fx EDERIC, the better to juſtify, the choice which had We 
2 | | made 


* 


of theſe two nations, raiſed ſo great an antipathy between them, that 


1523. 
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SUS TAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


made of him, would have laboured to recover to the Danes the ſuperiority which they 


had loſt; and that GusT Avus, for a like reaſon, would have uſed all his efforts to 


_ ſecure the advantage, which he had gained from the Danes: but the contrary happened: 


ANNO 
1587. 


declared King of Sweden by the States of the kingdom, he employed the forces of Po- 
ing this, as the reign of SioisMuxp, and that of his ſon ULADISLAus were very 


flouriſhing in Europe. 5 


to the Princeſs CHRISTINA his mother, CHaRLEs's ſecond wife, and daughter to a 


| King of Sweden, and returning to Poland, had left the regency of Sweden to CHarLEs 


' MUND ought to have laid no claim to the crown of Sweden, ſince he was the ſon of 
a Prince, who only aſcended the throne upon the excluſion given by the States to him 


1596. 


1600. 


one of their moſt famous generals. Afterwards both ſides had their ſhare of ſuccels, 


li) He was 


crowned on 
t he firſt of 
June, 1606. 


(2) Boris-Gu- 
denow died on 
the third of 
April, 1605. 


Livonia having then been reduced. But the two following years, the Poles in their 


to traverſe that deſign, the ſucceſs of which could not but prove fatal to him. The at- 


that he was the ſon of the Great Duke Jonn Bas1L, 


each of the new Kings only endeavoured to eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne which he had 
obtained by the voice of his ſubjects, and believing that the friendſhip of each other was 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, they contracted together a very ſtrict alliance, which doubt- 
leſs greatly contributed to introduce the Lutheran religion into theſe two Northern 
kingdoms : for as Princes are uſually diſpoſed, they rarely embrace the fanf@ novelties, 
when they hate one another, and the attachment of their enemies to a new religion, 
is to them a ſtrong argument of the falſhood of it. 

I ſhould depart from my ſubject, was I to explain how Ex1c, the eldeſt fon of 
GusTavus ERIC-sON, was deprived of his crown by Joan, his brother, Duke of 
Finland, and huſband to the Princeſs CA THARINE, ſiſter of St615MUunD Audusrus 
King of Poland; and how afterwards CHARLES, Duke of Sudermania, another ſon of 
King GusTavus ERr1c-son, was made King of Sweden, in prejudice to Prince Si- 
GISMUND, the eldeſt ſon of King Joan, his brother. I ſhall only obſerve that this 
excluſion of S1G61$MUND, ſowed great diſcord between the Poles and the Swedes, be- 
cauſe S161$MUND having been elected King of Poland during his father's life, and not 
having been able to prevent his uncle CHARLES, Duke of Sudermania, from bein 


land, to take ſatisfaction for the injury he believed the Swedes had done him, and 
tranſmitted to his poſterity the care of making good his pretenſions. But notwithſtand- 


glorious in Poland; ſo CHARLES enjoyed Sweden with great reputation till his death, 
and left that kingdom to his fon, under whom it became one of the moſt glorious and 


In the year 1611, upon the death of CHARLES, was raifed to the throne of Swe- 
den this illuſtrious ſon, who has done ſo great honour to his nation, the famous 
GusTavus Apoll pP Hus, the ſcourge of the Houſe of Auſtria, the terror of the Court 
of Rome, and deliverer of the Proteſtant religion. He was born at Stockholm on 
the ninth of December 1594, and his birth gave a moſt ſenſible joy to his father, and 


Duke of Holſtein. S161$sMuNnD King of Poland, had in the ſame year been crowned 


his uncle. In the year 1600 this regency was changed into a true and full royalty, by 
the States of the Realm, and in an authentic manner, ſuch as removes every juſt charge 
of uſurpation from the memory of that Prince. Otherwiſe, we muſt ſay that S161s- 


who filled it. But tho' the royal name, and the royal authority had been conferred on 
CHARLES 1n the year 1600, he was crowned only in 1607, three years after the ſame 
States of the kingdom had ſettled on his family the ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden 
by way of election, without excluding the daughters, if the male iſſue ſhould fail. 
_ We may eaſily imagine that Poland did not lie quiet, and that CHARLES put 
himſelf in a condition to make head againſt the Poles, He immediately paſſed into 
Livonia, chuſing rather to carry the war out of his kingdom, than to wait for the ene- 
my in his own dominions. He knew beſides that the places belonging to Sweden 
in that country, lay the moſt expoſed to the attacks of the enemy. Thus Livonia be- 
came the theatre of the war which aroſe between Sweden and Poland. = 
The firſt campaign was very proſperous to the King of Sweden, the greateſt part of 


turn gained very conſiderable advantages over him, by the valour of JN ZamonsKk1, 
and taſted a little of good, and of bad fortune. : 


It having been reported in the year 1609, that S1615MuNnD had attacked Muſ- 
covy, in order to get himſelf declared Great Duke ; CHARLES, thought himſelf obliged 


fairs of Muſcovy were then in a bad fituation, by reaſon of the frequent ſeditions, 
which in a very ſhort time had cut off three or four of their Emperors. . 
 BasiL ZusK1 (1) who reigned at that time, aſcended the throne, by putting to 
death DEMETRIUS, who had got poſſeſſion of it, by making the people falſly believe 
Fe ſclond of that name, 
who died in the year 1384. Under cover of this impoſture, he had formed a great 
51 and by the powerful ſuccours he received from the Poles, had cauſed the Great 
Duke Fog Dpox-BoRISs-Lowiz to be ſtrangled. This For DOR-BORIS-LOWIzZ had 
ſucceeded his father Bog 1s-GupENOw, who died two months before (2) of the uneaſi- 
neſs that was given him by the warlike preparations of the pretended DEMETRIUS. No 
man was better acquainted with the impoſture of this DzMETRIUs than Bok 1s-GUDE- 
Now ; for he knew very well that he had rid himſelf of the true DzmEeTRIVS, the 
brother of the Great Duke THEODOR E, as well as of THEODORE himſelf, SRO 
4 
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GUSTAVUS ADOELPHUS: 6643 
had poiſoned in the year 1597. The good fortune which DENHET KM Tus had to become 
Emperor} made a greater impreſſion on ſome turbulent ſpirits; than the violent death 
which precipitated him from the throne: for Bas1L Zusx1, who upon his death was 
become Great Duke, in a ſhort time found he had to contend with two falſe Deme- 
TR1ius's, Who raiſed great diſorders in Muſcovy. Such was the ſtate of affairs in that 
country, when the King of Poland carried the war into it. There was a great proba- 
bility tha the would oblige the Muſcovites to chooſe him their Emper or, andeven that this 
new. dignity would enable him to ſubdue the Swedes, whom he only conſidered as his 
rebellious ſubjects. All the maxims of policy determined CH ARI Es to give his aſſiſtance 
to the Great Duke, who ſtrongly importuned him for it. | 
The affair having been propoſed to the States-General of the kingdom, they re- 
ſolved to make a treaty of alliance with the Great Duke; whereupon King CHARLES 
ſent him ſome good troops under the conduct of Count JAMES La GaRpit : theſe 
troops did the Czar great ſervice, and ſignalized themſelves on many occaſions. But the 
reſtleſs, wild, and odd, humour of the Muſcovites furniſhed the factious with too many 
means of ſupporting themſelves ; beſides the Swediſh troops having mutinied, becauſe 
they did not receive the pay which the Czar owed them, that unfortunate Emperor; 
deſtitute of every reſource, was dethroned, and confined in a monaſtery. Upon this 
S161SMUND conceived greater hopes either for himſelf, or for his ſon UL apisLavs:. 
There was indeed much talk of chuſing his fon Emperor of Muſcovy. Some people 
alſo caſt their eye on Prince CHARLES PHILIP, the King of Sweden's ſecond ſon, 
and this was much talked of, even after the death of that King: yet neither was elected. Ax NG 
The Muſcovites preferred a ſovereign born in their own country, and elected Mi cHAEL 1613. 
FEDEROWITS, a relation (3) of JoHN BAsSILIDES. X 5 eh Micheal 
During theſe laſt diſorders in Muſcovy, CHARLES was involved in a new war. CH RH. Federowits 
STIAN IV, King of Denmark, being unwilling to loſe ſo favourable an opportunity, was the fon 
as the King of Sweden preſented to him, by engaging in the war with Muſcovy and 1 
Poland, reſolved to break with him. He found out ſeveral pretences, and ſeveral patriarch of 
ſubjects of complaint, he wrote letters, he inſiſted much on his patience, and propoſed Moſcow, and 
ways of accommodation, as they always do, who are fully determined to come to a of Mary 
rupture. In a word, he made uſe of all the formalities which are commonly employed chat 4 
either to hide from the public the injuſtice of the aggreſſor, or to retard the preparations and ſiſter to 
of the enemy, and by which none but very ſimple people ate enſnared. At laſt; after the true De- 
having uſed all thoſe little formalities, he wrote to King CHARLES, that he declared metrius. 
war againſt him, and at the ſame time ſet out in order to beſiege at once both Calmar 
and Elfſburg. ng . e Are $3 FH 
This was the firſt war in which Gus r Avus ſerved, being only ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years of age. Something had been always obſerved in him, which promiſed that one 
day he would be a great man; and the King, his father, who had perceived this better 
than any other perſon, relying upon it, had taken an extreme care of his education, and 
neglected nothing that might render him an accompliſhed Prince, both in the qualities 
of his body and mind. Finding himſelf obliged to repel the Danes, who beſieged two 
of his towns at the ſame time, he carried his ſon with him to the army, and ſent him 
towards Chriſtianopel, a place which belonged to the Danes, hoping to give their 
forces a diverſion, by threatning one of their towns. The ſucceſs was greater than had 1 
been expected; for though there was a ſtrong garriſon in Chriſtianopel, yet the Swedes 
ſeized it at the firſt onſet, after having blown up the gates by petards. The garriſon not | 
having had time to capitulate, was put to the ſword, and the city was ſet on fire. 
Gus r Avus tranſported by the ardour of his courage, run a great hazard in this = 
expedition ; for having expoſed himſelf too far, he was forced to eſcape the danger = 
he was in, by puſhing his horſe into a water half frozen, where he had periſhed, if u 
PETER BANNIER, knight of the order, and Senator of the kingdom, had not come 5 ill 
to his aſſiſtance. | 
The taking and ſacking of Chriſtianopel, and ſome other attempts which were made 
on the Danes, did not hinder them, after they had made themſelves maſters of the town 
of Calmar, from taking likewiſe the Citadel. It is true that this was not ſo much 
owing to their valour, or to any negle& in CHARLES to relieve the Citadel, as it was 
to the treachery of the officer who commanded in it. The ſurrender of that place was 


ſoon followed by the invaſion of the iſland of Oeland, and by the taking of the caſtle .4 
of Borkholm. WE 
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Theſe diſgraces ſo much incenſed the King of Sweden, that not having been able to 
take ſatisfaction of the enemy, in ſome battles which he hazarded, he propoſed to the 
King of Denmark that they ſhould terminate their quarrel by a Duel. CarisTIiIAN 
ridiculed this propoſal, and anſwered that ſuch a combat was rather the affair of an 
adventurer, than of a Prince. Nay he railled him on the infirmities of his old-age, as 
if there was but little glory to be won, by gaining an advantage over a man in his 
years, or as if it was an unfair dealing to place the lives of a young and of an old King 
in ballance, when the courſe of nature alone would ſoon put an end to that of the latter. 
A little after, he attacked the King of Sweden in his camp, and killed more of King 
CararLes's ſoldiers, than he loſt of his own. | FR 1 
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Me may eaſily imagine that all this grievoufly vexed the King of Sweden, who had 
never wanted yigour nor courage, and had acquired great glory on many occaſions. 
He thought of the means of revenge, and met with ſome : but doubtleſs the moſt 
pleaſing was that which Gus r Avus procured him, by retaking the iſland of Oeland 
and the caftle of Borkholm, ſhewing that his very firſt attempts were maſterly 
ſtrokes. _ | SL ee OT] Kats 
How unwelcome and afflicting muſt death be to the father of ſuch a fon, from whom 
he might daily expect ſo many grounds of comfort? yet he muſt reſolve to die near the 
end of the fame campaign: for on the thirtieth of October 1611, CHARLESIX, King of 
Sweden, died after a few days illneſs. Four days before his death he had been informed 
that Count La GARDIE had retaken ſeveral places from the rebellious Muſcovites, and 
that the inhabitants of Novogrod whom he had ſubdued, had given him their promiſe 
to elect CHARLES PHiLiP to the crown of Muſcovy : but he ſeemed to take little 
concern in all this. He ſhewed that from thenceforth his only care was to prepare for 
death, and that he left all the affairs of this world to his ſon Gus r Avus. He died 
very piouſly in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, much regretted by his ſubjects, who con- 
ſidered him as the preſerver of the Proteſtant religion, which the artifices of the Jeſuits, 
backed by the credit of S1G61$MUND, had infallibly baniſhed out of Sweden, if 
CHARLES had not prevented it. N FINS 
Ihe loſs of ſo great a Prince would have occaſioned a longer and more ſenfible grief 
to the whole kingdom, had it not been for the great qualities of the young Gus T Avus, 
who ſucceeded. I have already ſaid that his father had conceived the greateſt hopes of a 
ſon who had ſuch natural endowments, and ſo careful an education. He had often ex- 
preſſed to his court the good opinion he had of his dear Gus r Avus; for ſpeaking of 
various things which he had wiſhed for the grandeur and glory of the nation, but fuch 
as he did not hope to accompliſh, he uſed to ſay to thoſe who were preſent, this lad 
bill do it, laying his hand on the head of his ſon. And as this kind of diſcourſe never 
fails to paſs from the court to the city, and to run from mouth to mouth, throughout the 
whole kingdom, all Sweden knew the efteem which King Cx a RL ts had for his fucceſſor, 
and had conceived very great hopes of him, as well as CHARLES. How great a burthen 
is this on a Prince! For, on one hand, nothing is more difficult for him than to anſwer 
the high ideas which a whole people have preconceived of him; and, on the other, no- 
thing 1s more blaſting to his reputation, than not to anſwer them. We ſhall ſee here- 
after that Gus r Avus ſurpaſſed all that had been expected of him. 

As a long interregnum could not but be prejudical to the Swedes, in the ſituation of 

the general affairs of the kingdom at that time, being at war with Poland, Denmark, 
and Muſcoyy ; the States of Sweden, without loſs of time, aſſembled at Nicoping, in 
the month of December which followed the death of the King, and, by the general voice 
of all the deputies, elected to the crown Gus Avus Apoll pRHus, his fon. This Prince 
being only ſeventeen years of age, made a ſpeech which charmed the whole aſſembly, 
ſo full was it of greatneſs of mind, and of modeſty together. He ſaid, That con- 
« ſidering his youth, and the difficulty of the affairs of the kingdom, he would rather 
have choſen not to take fo heavy a. burthen upon him; but that the States having 

thought it proper he ſhould, he would undertake that charge in the name of the moſt 
holy Trinity, and apply all his care, and all his forces to maintain all the orders of 
the ſtate in the true religion and in all their privileges.“ | 5 . 

In the beginning of his reign, he applied himſelf wholly to the war againſt the Danes, 
becauſe that was the moſt preſſing evil, as it threatned the heart and center of the king- 
dom. He therefore took the field as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, being reſolved to 
recover Calmar, and drive the enemy from the frontiers: but before he ſet out, he 
diſpoſed of the principal offices of the crown, and filled them with perfons of a 

diſtinguiſhed, merit, eſpecially the office of Great Chancellor of the kingdom, which he 
beſtowed on the famous Axk l. OxEnsTIERN, one of the ableſt men that ever ap- 
peared in Europe. 35 
A King who had no other endowments but the courage of Gus r Avus, would not 
have failed to open the campaign with the ſiege of Calmar; but as for him who not- 
withſtanding his fire, and the impetuoſity with which his youth inſpired him, was not 
incapable of entering into himſelf, and deliberately conſulting the maxims of prudence, 
he conſidered that the Danes had fo. ſtrongly fortified that place, that it was more 
proper to think of recovering it by gaining equivalent advantages, than by attacking it 
with main force. Therefore he did not lay ſiege to Calmar, but was only intent on 
giving the enemy a diverſion: and for this end the King himſelf entered Schonen as far 
as was poſſible, and having ravaged it, he returned to his camp, after having had a 
ſharp encounter with the enemy in his retreat. | 
But whateyer pains Gus Avus took either to vanquiſh the Danes, or at leaft to 
defeat their enterprizes, he had but little ſucceſs. CHRISTIAN IV King of Denmark, 
was a. couragequs Prince, ſkilled in the art of war, and had more troops than his enemy. 
He therefore took ſome towns from the Swedes, and put to ſea a fleet which alarmed 
the city of Stockholm, and to ſay the truth, the advantage of that war was on his fide. 
For though by the treaty of peace concluded in the beginning of the year 161 3 5 
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reſtored to the Swedes all the places he had taken from them, yet they were obliged to 
pay him great ſums of money for his reimburfement, and to make him ſeveral con- 
ceſſions. From hence, to obſerve it by the way, we may learn that it is not always 
ſure to judge of the reign of a Prince by the firft years of it, for here is one of the moſt 
glorious reigns that ever was, the beginnings of which were attended with a kind of 
diſgrace. Here you ſee the great Gus r Avus, who being involved in a war in the 
beginning of his reign, only comes out of it by dearly purchaſing peace, at the mediation 
of the King of England. 4 5 1 e e e 
His honour did not ſuffer by it; for there are a great many occaſions, when Princes 
have the diſadvantage without deſerving to be blamed. If we would juſtly blame an 
unſucceſsful Prince, it is not enough for us to fay that he was unſuccefsful, we muſt add 
that he had but very ſmall obſtacles to encounter; and this could not be alleged againſt 
the King of Sweden. Moreover the maxims of policy determined him to make peace 
with the King of Denmark, for befides the diſpoſition of the King of Poland, always 
to create troubles to the Swedes, he likewiſe faw the Muſcovites at variance with 
Sweden. King CHARLES, carneftly ſollicited by the Great Guke to aſlift him againft 
the enterprizes of S1G15MUND, and ſufficiently induced to it by his own intereſt, had ſent 
ſome good troops into Muſcovy, as I have faid already. Theſe troops greatly conduced 
to keep affairs in ballance ; and if they did not obtain, as the Swedes had been made to 
hope, that Gus r Avus's brother ſhould be chofen Great Duke in the room of BASIL 
Zu$K1, who was confined in a monaſtery, the Poles on their ſide could neither obtain 
the election of S161sMUND, nor that of ULaDpisLaus. The Muſcovites choſe an 
Emperor from among their own Princes, and at leaſt they ought to own that the 
aſſiſtance of Sweden had been uſeful to them, in procuring the liberty of that 
election. But no ſooner was the new Czar inſtalled, than he declared war againſt 
Sweden. | = 8 
Gus Avus, to convince him that he had judged wrong, if he had founded his 
hopes on the youth of the King of Sweden, reſolved to invade Muſcovy in the year 
1615. Accordingly he entered that country, immediately ſeized on ſome towns, beat 
the Muſcovites who durſt keep the field in his preſence, and laid fiege to Pleſkow, a 
rich town, and one of the pripcipel keys of Muſcovy. He opened the trenches with 
great vigour, and his batteries had already made a confiderable breach in the walls of 


the town, when at the preſſing ſollicitations of the King of Great Britain, the greateſt 


peace-maker of the world, he raiſed the ſiege. The rigour of the ſeaſon, which was 
already far advanced, had not been able to make him take that reſolution ; but the 
intreaties of King JAM Es joining with this conſideration, Gus Avus raiſed the ſiege 
with a good grace, ſhewing, in oppoſition to the notions. entertained by ſome people, 
that the greateſt generals, and thoſe who are appointed by Heaven to perform the 
greateſt exploits, do not take all the towns which they attack. | | 55 
of making conqueſts there, but only to oblige the Czar to make a peace. Had he 
aimed at conqueſt, he would not have caſt his eye on that quarter; he would have been 
contented to have nothing to fear from it. Thus the Ambaſſador of Great Britain, 
having aſſured him that the Great Duke deſired a peace, but that out of haughtineſs he 


abandoned the ſiege of Pleſkow, and wrote a handſome letter to King JAMES, wherein 
he did not fail to make him ſenſible of the facrifice which, in his conſideration, he had 
made to the work of peace, by raiſing the fiege of a very conſiderable town, the taking 

of which appeared to him infallible. He then returned to Sweden, and held the States 
of Finland and Nordland, which he had fumomned to meet on the nineteenth of 
January 1616. | %%% 3 
As he was not a Prince who only ſought to be admired by his ſubjects for his valour, 
he made in the aſſembly a very eloquent ſpeech, and ſuch as was very proper to per- 
ſuade the people that he chiefly deſired to be loved by them, as a Prince incapable of 
facrificing their wealth and repoſe to his own glory. This was wiſely conſidered by 

Gus Avus: for we need not queſtion but there were ill deſigning perſons in the king- 
dom, who tacitly accuſed him of too great ambition, and ſaid that he had more re- 
gard for his own glory, than for the repoſe of his ſubjects, when he engaged in the 
war with Muſcovy. This was not only faid, but was alſo written in certain libels, 
which S1618MuND, King of Poland, ſpread about in the Kingdom, to ſow diſcord 


fpeech what conduct the Muſcovites had held with regard to Sweden, and from. thence 
drew ſeveral reaſons to ſhew that they ought indiſpe on os undertake. and purſue the 
war againſt them. He did not forget to warn his ſubjects againſt the artifices of S1- 
GISMUND, and after having given a particular account of what had paſſed in Muſcovy, 
he concluded with a proteſtation that all his deſigns were only directed to obtain a good 
peace, and to ſecure the public tranquillity. This ſpeech produced the moſt deſirable 
effect for the King of Sweden, and procured him what he had thought the moſt difficult 
to obtain; for the States conſented to raiſe the ſupplies which were neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the war. It would not be a hard matter to make ſubjceCts approve of conqueſts 


and 


It muſt be added in his vindication, that he entered Muſcovy, not with the deſign 


would not enter upon a negotiation, while he ſaw his towns beſieged, GusTavus 


among the Swedes. In order to diffipate theſe ſuſpicions, Gus Avus ſhewed in his 
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and battles, provided they coft them no money. The difficulty lies in perſuading 
them that it is often the part of policy and ceconomy to expend a great deal 
for that purpoſe, which indeed is very true. 5 


Was actually concluded with the Emperor of Muſcovy, by the mediation of England 
and Holland, and would have been concluded ſooner, ha 


Ambaſſadors, and to agree on titles and dignities, which it is not an eaſy matter to 
regulate with the Ambaſſadors of the Great Duke; and generally the moſt important 


1614, an edict of the King had been publiſhed in the general aſſembly of the States of 


to attack Poland with open force. He had capacity enough to defend himſelf againſt 
his enemy by the weapons of the cabinet; but beſides, that theſe are not much in uſe 


checks the town of Riga, at the mouth of the river Dwina, and defends the harbour. 


which gave him leiſure to defend himſelf againſt the Infidels, GusT Avus thought him- 
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of money 


It 7 bar wh that Gus r Avus had ſpoken ſincerely z for in the year 1617, a peace 


ide it not been obſtructed by 
the long preliminaries which were neceſſary in order to examine the full powers of the 


art of their embaſly is over, when the affair of precedence and titles is terminated, 
By this peace the whole province of Ingria, which is very conſiderable, was yielded to 
Sweden. | 1 we 
After this peace, King GusT Avus made ſeveral eſtabliſhments in domeſtic affairs, 
for the interior felicity of the kingdom : this 1s never more neceſſary than in the reign 
of a conquering Prince, becauſe it generally happens that a kingdom which acquires great 
lory abroad, is exhauſted and miſerable at home. He made uſeful regulations for the 
holding of the States, eſtabliſhed a council for maritime affairs, a Chancery, a court of 
Exchequer, and beſides, a chamber of Commerce, with ſeveral good ſtatutes concern- 
ing Merchants, whether Swedes, or foreigners. Os 
But as it was not enough to provide for domeſtic affairs only, GusTavus did not 
forget what kind of a man his couſin the King of Poland was. He did not forger 
that S1G61$MUND was a Prince who left nothing unattempted to recover the crown of 
Sweden, and had his emiſſaries in that kingdom, who diſperſed libels againſt the pre- 
ſent government, and endeavoured to ſeduce as _— people as they could. from their 
allegiance to GusTavus. To prevent the effect of theſe ſecret practices, in the year 


the kingdom, prohibiting all his ſubjects from ſtudying in the univerſities of Roman 
Catholics, and from travelling to the court of the King of Poland, or having any cor: 
reſpondence with his courtiers or officers. S161SMUND was not contented to ſeduce 
the Swedes by libels, but went ſo far as to ſpread about manifeſto's in Sweden, wherein 
he exhorted them take up arms againſt their King. | ES 

Gus r Avus found no better means of guarding againſt theſe indirect hoſtilities, than 


among the northern nations, he had too great a ſoul to ſubmit to theſe artifices ; and, 
to ſay the truth, the match had been too unequal in that reſpect, between a Lutheran 
Prince, and a Prince aſſiſted by the counſels of the court of Rome, who had at his 
ſervice as many Monks and Jeſuits as he pleaſed. Gus r Avus therefore very wiſely 
reſolved to repel SiG615MuNnD's intrigues by arms, and he had no difficulty to obtain 
the conſent of the States to the war with Poland. WON 

After ſuch a reſolution had been taken, the important affair was to prevent his 
enemy. For this purpoſe, the King of Sweden, without loſs of time, ſent troops into 
Livonia, with a fleet of eighteen men of war, and ſeized Dunamond, a place which 


To this conqueſt he ſoon after added that of Pernaw and Windaw ; and he might eaſily 
have carried his conqueſts farther, becauſe the King of Poland was at that time greatly 
preſſed by the Turks and Tartars : but he ſacrificed all theſe advantages to generoſity, 
and granted a truce for two years, which his enemy demanded of him. An example 
of moderation which the Swedes would have ſet off with many pompous panegyrics, 
had they been acquainted with the modern Rhetoric 

The moderation of Gus Avus did not make him forget what he owed to the 
tranquillity of his dominions, and he would not gain any praiſe by this virtue, at the 
expence of his other qualities. When therefore he granted to S1G1sMUND a truce, 


ſelf obliged to join this condition with it, that during theſe two years they ſhould en- 
deavour to put an amicable end to all the differences ſubſiſting between Sweden and 
Poland. This was reaſonable, for it was not to be expected that GusTavus ſhould 
renounce the advantages he poſſeſſed, without taking precautions againſt future evil; 
beſides, he granted as long a truce as could be defired for the diſcuſſion of the difte- 
rences between him and SioĩsMUN D. Two years would not perhaps have ſufficed for 
that diſcuſſion in the Diet of Ratiſbon, but they ought to ſuffice to the Poles ; ſo 
that Gus Avus, beſides the moderation of taking no advantage of the incurſions 
which the Turks and Tartars made on his enemy's 3 had likewiſe the genero- 
ſity not to preſcribe him too ſhort a time for the pacification of their differences. 
But as he was well perſuaded that Sto is MUND had A demanded the truce, that he 
might have leiſure to gather new ſtrength, and more forces, he took, with his Council 
and the States of the Lin dom, all the neceſſary meaſures to prevent being ſurprized 

by that dangerous neighbour, and to begin the war as ſoon as the truce ſhould be 
expired, 285 | DER 
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If Gus Avus had valued himſelf on craftineſs, he would have concealed his deſign, 
and given ſeveral plauſible reaſons for all theſe 'warlike preparations z but his great 
courage would not ſuffer him to diſſemble. On the contrary, he ordered Count JAMES 
LA GARDIE, Governor of Eſtonia, and Great Marſhal of the kingdom, to write to 


the Governor of Livonia for the King of Poland, that he would not be kept eternally 


in ſuſpence between peace and war, and was therefore reſolved, as ſoon as the two 
years of the truce were expired, either to conclude with the King of Poland a perpe- 
tual and irrevocable peace, or at leaſt a truce for many years, or to attack him with all 
his might. Certainly this is a ſincerity which is no longer in practice; where are the 
Princes who give their enemies notice ſo long beforehand that they intend to declare 
war on them at a certain time? How many Princes do we ſee who attack their ene- 
mies while they are proteſting that they have no deſign to break the peace? They who 
on one hand will applaud the great candour of Gus r Avus, will not blame him on the 
other for any want of prudence, when they know what great preparations he made for 
the war with Poland, for which he was willing that Stois MUND ſhould alſo be pre- 
pared, ſince he gave him notice of his deſign. Theſe preparations were ſuch as mani- 
teſted that GusTAavus was as great in prudence as courage. He gave full ſatisfaction 
to Chriſtian IV, King of Denmark, upon ſome grievances which he complained of, 
and had a perſonal interview with him on the borders of the two kingdoms, in order 
do confirm the friendſhip and good underſtanding which ſubſiſted between them, and that 
he might have nothing to fear from Denmark, while he ſhould make war in Poland. 

As GusTavvus well knew the importance of naval forces in a war, he took parti- 
cular care to equip a good fleet, and with ſo. great ſucceſs, that he rendered it the prin 
cipal hope and firmeſt ſupport of the State. He cauſed a great number of cannons to be 
caſt, and all forts of ſmall arms and warlike machines to be forged. He [levied many 
troops, and ordered ſome officers, well ſkilled in military diſcipline, to make them 
perform their exerciſes regularly, to make them encamp, and in general to keep them 
enured to all the military functions. He was frequently preſent at all theſe exerciſes, and 
eſtabliſhed good order every where, to which his preſence contributed as much as his 
Capacity. 28 | 

— he came to a rupture with Poland, he married the Princeſs EL EON ORA, 

daughter of JohN S1G15MUND, Elector of Brandenburg, and after the nuptials were 
over, he ſummoned the States of the kingdom, who took the neceſſary refolutions for 
the charges of the war. They likewiſe appointed public prayers and rejoicings in 
memory of the Reformation, which had been introduced into the kingdom an hundred 
years before; ſo that this became a ſecular ſolemnity. . 
The truce being expired without the King of Poland's accepting the condition which 
had been propoſed to him, or ſhewing any inclination to a deciſive treaty of peace, 
Gus Avus began the war by making an irruption into Livonia. He ſent no Herald 
of Arms to SIGISMUND to declare war againſt him in form, becauſe he had plainly 
and publickly ſignified to him, that the very moment the truce ſhould be expired, he 
would attack him, if no treaty was then concluded. The Poles complained of having 
been attacked without any previous declaration of war, but this complaint was entirely 
groundleſs, ſince they had been threatened with a war two years before. 

The firſt attempt which Gus Avus made was the ſiege of Riga, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt important town in all that country. Such a conduct is not always attended with 
ſucceſs, and there ſeems to be ſome temerity in attacking the chief places at firſt ; be- 
cauſe, if the attempt miſcarries, the General ſuffers in his reputation, or diſcourages his 
ſoldiers, whilſt he raiſes the courage of the enemy; whereas if he fixes on a leſs diffi- 
cult ſiege, he may depend on ſucceeding, or gaining all the favourable opinions and 


prejudices that accompany happy beginnings. But, on the other hand, if he takes the 


capital, he makes all the reſt of the province tremble of courſe, and it is uſually by 
theſe deciſive ſtrokes that great things are brought about in a little time. Gus Avus 
having maturely weighed all the reaſons on both ſides, determined to open the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of Riga, the capital city of Livonia. | | 
Riga is a large town, fortified with good baſtions and fraized half-moons, and has 
a large trade by reaſon of its ſituation, being only two leagues diſtant from the ſea, 
where the river Dwina, which runs through it, opens ſo commodious a harbour, that 


veſſels of all kinds paſs and repaſs within its encloſure. In the year 1181, it ſurrendered - 


to STEPHEN BATTORY, King of Poland, having been formerly ſubject to the tem- 
poral juriſdiction of its own Archbiſhop. Livonia had already been almoſt wholly ſub- 
dued by King SicisMunD AuGusTUs, the laſt of the JaczLLoNs, who had 
overcome GOTHARD KETHLER, Great-Maſter of the Teutonic order in Livonia, 
and had obliged the Livonians to take an oath of allegiance to him, and acknowledge 
themſelves ſubjects of the crown of Poland. This S1G15MUnD AucGusTvs. likewiſe 
forced the Great-Maſter to conſent to the ſuppreſſion of his order, and to yield all his 
rights on Livonia to Poland. In conſideration of this, in the year 1561, he was in- 
veſted for himſelf and his deſcendants with the duchy of Courland and Semigalia. 
It was an eaſy matter to ſubdue Livonia ; for the Great-Maſter, the knights of his 
order, and moſt of the eccleſiaſtics, having embraced the Lutheran religion, met with 
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nothing but rebellion and diſobedience among their ſubjects; which formed ſeveral 
arties in that province. WILLIAM Or BRANDENBURG, brother of ALBERT, 
Duke of Pruſſia, nephew of the King of Poland, and Archbiſhop of Riga, having 
died a Proteſtant much about the ſame time that the Great-Maſter KzTrrzr made 
his treaty with S1615MUND, Riga was erected into a Republic, and Stoisuuvp 
ſeized on the reſt of the dioceſe: but it afterwards ſurrendered to Poland, in the reign 
of King STEPHEN BATTORY, that it might enjoy the ſame privileges with Dantzic, 
and ſecure to itſelf a powerful protection. This is a ſhort account of the revolution 
which brought the town of Riga under the Poles, who poſſeſſed that place when Gu- 
sr Avus laid ſiege to it in the year 1621. 8 

His fleet met with ſuch a violent ſtorm near the mouth of the Dwina, that a timorous 
and ſuperſtitious man would have imagined that Heaven warned him not to continue in 
his enterprize. But Gus r Avus, without being aſtoniſhed at this unhappy beginning, 
in which ſome of his ſhips were loſt, and others were diſperſed, continued firm in his 
firſt reſolution, ſo that having brought together his fleet, and landed his army, which 
conſiſted of about twenty or twenty-five thouſand men, he encamped before the city of 
Riga. The principal officers who ſerved under him were Prince CHARLES Pritie, 
his brother; Count JAMES La GaRDIE, Great Marſhal of the kingdom; Herman 
WRANGEL, Field-Marſhal; GusTavus Horn, JRR Banniztr, MansreLD, Ro- 
SENCRANTS, OXENSTIERN, illuſtrious names in the Hiſtory of that age, and two brave 
Scotiſh Colonels, SEa Ton and RuTRWEN. The quarters having been marked out, 
and occupied by the troops that were to be poſted there, they immediately began to 
throw up the lines of circumvallation; and in the mean time, the Admiral CHARLES 
GYLDENTRILHM, and CLauDpius FLEMING who commanded the fleet under him, 
had orders to keep at ſea at the mouth of the river, to prevent any ſuccours of men or 
warlike ſtores from entering the town. | 
Ih be inhabitants made the greater preparations for a defence, as they judged by the 
manner in which Gus r Avus went about the ſiege, that he was reſolved not to leave the 
place till he ſhould make himſelf maſter of it. The citadel was ſufficiently provided 
with a garriſon, arms, and proviſion. The town indeed had only three. hundred 
ſoldiers to defend it; but the citizens, jealous of their liberty, and well diſciplined, 
ſupplied that deficiency. We may judge of the reſiſtance they made by the length of 
the ſiege, by the capacity and intrepid activity of Gus r Avus; and we may form a 
pretty great idea of the difficulties he met with to reduce the beſieged, if I only fay 
that they did not ſurrender to Gus Avus, till after a ſiege of fix weeks. I ſhall not 
enter into the particulars of all the aſſaults, and all the fallies; theſe details, which do 
well in a journal, and would not be diſagreeable if I was ſpeaking of the laſt ſiege of 
Vienna, would ſtrangely tire the reader, when they concern a town which was at- 
tacked in the year 1621. I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying that the batteries of the 
Swedes overturned ſeveral ſteeples, and ſeveral public buildings, and made ſeveral 
breaches in the baſtions, and in the walls, that the Swedes ſpared neither grenado's, 
nor bombs, nor mines, nor countermines, nor any of the things which the reader well 
enough imagines of himſelf, when he knows that a town has been well attacked, and 
well defended. | 
Ihe intrepidity and activity of Gus Avus were conſpicuous every where, nay, 
ſometimes appeared a little too much; for it is ſaid that he did not always remember 
he was a King, ſo much did he expoſe himſelf to danger, like the meaneſt ſoldier of 
fortune. He was far from the circumſpection of thoſe Princes, who always keep with- 
out the reach of cannon- ſhot; for at the firſt approaches, GusT Avus obſerving from an 
eminence what places were the moſt proper for the different quarters of the army, a 
cannon-bullet ſtruck the very place from whence he had juſt removed. Another time 
ſome people were killed with a cannon-ſhot ſa near him, that his cloaths were ſtained 
with their blood; and a third time, a bullet pierced into his tent, and made a kind 
of circular motion, as if it was to ſeek the head of the King, as they ſay who find 
wonders in every thing. In ſhort, Gus r Avus was very near diſproving the obſerva- 
tion of Charles V, who ſaid one day to one of his Generals, who exhorted him not to 
hazzard himſelf ſo much, that there never was a King killed by a cannon-ſhot. 

If upon this any one ſhould imagine that Gus r Avus had been ſorry to take the 
town without reſiſtance, he would certainly be miſtaken : for by his letters he fre- 
quently exhorted the Senators and citizens to ſurrender voluntarily, and not to wait for 
the ſad extremities which they might apprehend. He endeavoured to intimidate them. 
He promiſed to. grant them an advantageous capitulation, and ſurely was not well 
pleaſed that they paid no regard to his ſummons. I am willing to believe that this 
conduct proceded, in ſome meaſure, from his finding himſelf obliged to lay waſte a 
fine city, by his cannons and bombs, and to deſtroy many people: yet we muſt not 
doubt but that he had a more prevailing motive to it; and that was the ſaving of his 
time and preparations, which he might have employed to better purpoſe, had he ſoon 
been maſter of the town and citadel of Riga. Generals are glad to perſuade the towns 
they beſiege, that their only motive in exhorting them to a timely ſurrender is Bear 
1 good-will 
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good - will towards the beſieged : but for the moſt part clemency is not the motive to 
theſe exhortations, and the beſieged likewiſe do not believe it. 

Though the King of Poland was then till at war with the Ottoman Porte, yet he 
ſent ſome troops to the relief of Riga, under the conduct of Prince Cir1sTornrR 
RaDzwil. They approached the lines, but finding from ſome light ſkirmiſhes that 
nothing could be done, they quickly retired. The inhabitants were made to hope they 
ſhould ſoon be relieved, and this rendered them more obſtinate in rejecting any 
capitulation. | | 

At laſt Gus r Avus vexed to be ſo long in taking a town, reſolved to ſpring the mines 
which were ready under the walls, at the ſame time to make a general aſſault, to 
expoſe the town to pillage, and afterwards raze it to the foundation. But the Prince, 
his brother, and the other great lords of the kingdom interceding for that town, 
obtained of the King that the inhabitants ſhould have notice of the deſtruction which 


lution. The magiſtrates and inhabitants having maturely conſidered the condition they 
were in, reſolved at laſt to ſurrender ; and thus they ſaved themſelves from a terrible 
deſtruction which hung over their heads. | 

The King uſed them with a ſingular clemency, though their obſtinacy had greatly 
provoked him, and promiſed not only to allow them the enjoyment of their liberty, but 
likewiſe to augment their privileges, provided they ſhould prove as faithful to him, as they 
had been to the King of Poland. The Poles were not wanting to publiſh that Gus r Avus 
had made himſelf maſter of the town by means of a treacherous correſpondence, the faction 
in the city which favoured him having raiſed a ſedition in his behalf. Thus men endeavour 


the taking of towns to the perfidy of their governors and inhabitants, it muſt likewiſe 


valour of their enemy. The taking of Riga is one of theſe occaſions. 


Alfter this important conqueſt, the King ſecured Mittau, the reſidence of the Duke of 
Courland ; ſoon after he re-eſtabliſhed him in it on certain conditions, having con- 
cluded a truce for one year with the King of Poland. The city of Riga appeared by 
it's deputies in the States-General of Sweden, ſummoned to meet at Stockholm the 
following year, and there took an oath of loyalty and allegiance to GusT Avus. 

The truce ſeemed only to have been agreed upon, that both ſides might have time 


was reſolved to make great efforts to invade Sweden. In effect, his preparations in 


ſome differences he had with the King of Denmark, concerning the duties on the im- 
Portation and exportation of merchandizes, demanded of him not to ſuffer S1G615MuNnD 
to levy men in Denmark, nor his ſhips to paſs the Streight. Not content with this, 


tranſported into Pruſſia, the better to ſecure to the Swedes their commerce in the Baltic ; 
and becauſe the duties laid in the year 1620, on cattle and ſown lands were not a 
ſufficient fund for the charges of the war, it was moved in the aſſembly of the ſaid 
States that a new duty, till then unknown in Sweden, ſhould be laid on all proviſions 
conſumed in the kingdom; and though this motion at firſt ſtartled moſt of the mem- 
bers, yet they agreed to it. It appeared that this kind of impoſt would be leſs burthen- 
ſome to the inhabitants, and would produce a greater revenue, becauſe no perſon of 


be laid, the other extraordinary duties ſhould either be taken off, or leſſened. Theſe 
promiſes are very often made, but very rarely kept. | hd, 
Beſides, the King by a ſolemn edict took under his protection all thoſe who ſhould 


to the fury of the populace, or would at leaſt bring upon themſelves a volley of 
imprecations and abuſe, In this edict it was declared that all who ſhould uſe theſe perſons 
ill, either in deed or in word, ſhould be puniſhed with death, as diſturbers of the public 
| Peace, and violators of the royal edicts ; and becauſe it is very often uſeful to the Prince, 
(that he may be ſupplied with money all at once) to farm out his taxes, and it is to be 
feared that the Farmers and Underfarmers ſhould ſtir up tumults among the people, the 
King made another edi&t in which he preciſely determined what the Farmer could 
_ without fraud, and when, and in what manner he could exact it of every 
perſon. | 

I obſerve all theſe things the better to ſhew the capacity and prudence of Gus r Avus; 
for it appears that he well knew what he had to fear from the people, and what was 
fit to be done in order to bring them into his meaſures, and to prevent the greateſt 
inconveniences on both ſides. It is in vain to murmur z a kingdom cannot poſſibly 


theſe 


threatned them, and that ſix hours ſhould be granted them to come ts their final reſo- 


to comfort themſelves in their diſgraces, by leſſening the glory of the enemy who has beat 
them: yet as it cannot be denied but that there is very frequently ground for attributing 


be owned that the vanquiſhed on many occaſions have recourſe very wrongfully to that 
weak conſolation, and would be more equitable, if they beſtowed greater praiſe on the 


to make great armaments. It appeared by the ſteps which S1G1s5MuNnD took, that he 


Pruſſia were made with this view. To prevent this irruption, Gus Avus diſcuſſing 


Sus Avus obtained an order in the States of the kingdom, that the war ſhould be 


whatever quality or condition would be exempt from it; and the more eaſily to obtain 
the conſent of all the orders, a promiſe was made that as ſoon as this new duty ſhould 


be appointed to collect this duty, for it was eaſily foreſeen that they would be expoſed 


preſerve it's reputation abroad, and keep it's neighbours in awe, if the ſovereign has. 
not the funds in readineſs ; but for this purpoſe muſt there not be duties and exactors of 
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theſe duties, under the protection of the laws? It is true if we except the firſt begin- 


ought to ceaſe, whilſt the accommodation of the two crowns was negotiating 3 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 


nings, the public peace requires much more that laws ſhould be made againſt the 
exactor, to reſtrain his avarice, than laws to guard him againſt any inſult, 
In the beginning of this year, King Gus r Avus had the affliction to loſe his only 
brother. This loſs was the more affecting, as Gus r Avus had no children, and thus 
the King of Poland ſeemed to have better pretenſions, at leaſt for a day to come. 
That King was a terrible pretender, and 1t would be hard to find a houſe which has in 
the ſame time produced two Kings ſo warlike as Gus Avus and S1G61S5MUND, one 
King of Sweden, and the other of Poland, both deſcended from the illuſtrious houſe of 
Vasa, and firſt couſins. The misfortune was that they were on bad terms together, 
and this proceeded from reaſons of intereſt which rendered their differences irreconcilable. 
Accordingly we ſee that they never found the leaſt opportunity to treat of the foundation 
of their differences: all they could do, was to agree on a ceſſation of arms. But though 
they agreed on a ceſſation, in order the better to examine the bottom of the affair, 
and to commence a deciſive treaty of peace, they never came to that point; for the 
truce being expired, the buſineſs was either to prolong it ſtill for ſome time, or to 
renew the war. | 1 , e e 
The laſt of theſe two courſes was taken in year 1623. Gus r Avus not being willin 
to give his enemy the advantage of making war out of his own country, embarked in 
a fleet of ſixty-ſix ſail which he ſtationed near Dantzic, and by this quick and bold 
expedition he not only prevented S161$MUND from executing his deſign of carrying the 
war into Sweden, but likewiſe obliged him to demand the prolongation of the truce till 
the firſt of June 1625, which was granted him. e . 1 55 
- Among the pacific actions of Gus Avus during this ceſſation of arms, Hiſtorians 
make a particular mention of his liberalities to the univerſity of Upfal, to which he 
granted ſeveral conſiderable funds for perpetuity, even from his own patrimonial eſtate 
which enabled that univerſity to maintain a great many profeſſors and neceſſitous 
ſtudents, | VVV e 
Eight years after, he founded the univerſity of Derpt in Livonia; and this could 
not be forgot by Hiſtorians, who commonly, being men of letters, think it very in- 
cumbent on them to immortalize the honour which Princes do to learning by granting 
it their protection; and it may be ſaid that the more a Prince performs praiſe-worthy 
actions, the more he ought to procure the favour of the learned, becauſe it is only by 
the teſtimony of their books that poſterity is acquainted with the greateſt heroes. 
AuGusTVus.owes the greateſt part of his glory to the intereſt he had made among the 
learned men of his court. Nothing therefore was more politic in Gus Avus than to 
gain by his bounties the love of a famous univerſity. _ Vo 
It had been agreed upon between the Kings of Sweden and Poland, that if during the 
truce which was to continue till the firſt of June 1625, a peace was not concluded, 
one party could not attack the other without having declared war on him two months 
before that firſt of June. Gus Avus deſiring to obſerve this condition, diſpatched a a 
courier to the King of Poland to acquaint him that he would attack him at the end of 
the truce. He diſpatched him I fay, in the time agreed upon; but the rigour of the 
ſeaſon ſo much retarded his journey, that he did- not finiſh it in two months before 
the truce was expired. The Poles loudly complained of this want of ſincerity ; the 
Swedes excuſed themſelves by the badneſs of the roads, and complained in their turn of 
ſeveral things, and eſpecially of the little inclination which the King of Poland ſhewed 
towards a peace. The Poliſh Ambaſſadors were of opinion that all manner of hoſtilities 


* 


but Chancellor Ox Ns TIERN who was at the head of the Swediſh embaſſy, ſhewed 
that there was ſome artifice in requiring ſuch a ceſſation, while Sweden appeared to be 
in ſo good a condition to make great progreſs in the war, and repreſented the loſs his 
his maſter would ſuffer, if he neglected ſo favourable an opportunity, and waited peace- | 
ably till his enemy's troops were reinforced. In ſhort he required that ſeveral articles 
ſhould be granted to him, before he would promiſe a ceſſation of hoſtilities. | 
Ihe Poles giving no poſitive anſwer, but inveighing againſt the conduct of Sweden 
both in their ſpeeches and writings, Gus Avus reſolved to anſwer them with ſword in 
hand, and as his valour and good-fortune had acquired him a great authority in his 
kingdom, he obtained of the ſtates all the aſſiſtance he deſired. They augmented the 
tax on cattle, and laid a new duty on all milled grains, a duty which the more eaſily 
paſſed as the common people ſaw that it would lie heavier on the rich than the poor. 
Beſides all this, the States-General of the kingdom made an act for keeping a ſettled 
number of troops, and promiſed the King a ſum of money for the maintenance of land 
and ſea forces. 

With ſo many good helps, Gus r Avus, finding himſelf in a condition to make a 
powerful irruption into his enemy's dominions, ſet fail for Livonia, with a fleet of 
ſeventy-ſix ſhips, and in a ſhort time drove the Poles from all the places which they {till 
held in that province, from the important fort of Kokenhuſen, from Felburg, 
Duneburg, Nidorp, and Derpt. He diſcovered the intelligence which the Poles had in 
the city of Riga, and totally defeated the young SapiEHa, who with more mn 
| I . than 
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than prudence, had dared to face Gus r Avus. He paſſed the Dwina, entered Livonia, 
and ſiezed on Poſwol, whither the Coſſacks had retired, after having made ſome 
incurſions on the Swedes, and he took the ſtrong town of Birſen, where he found 
more than ſixty pieces of cannon. He returned through Courland and the province of 
Semigalia, ſeized on Mittaw, Bouſchia, and ſeveral other places, and did nvt forget in 
ſo great a train of ſucceſs, to preſs S1618MUND to an accommodation. 5p 
This is not ſurprizing. Gus r Avus, having a very ſolid judgment, well knew that 
the proper time for a Prince to make peace is the time of his enemy's ill fortune ; for 
if he cannot entirely ruin him, he does better to ſecure his conqueſts by a good treaty, 
while his enemy is weak and unfortunate, than hazzard them by continuing the war, 
the event of which repeated experience ſhews to be very uncertain. Thus we ſee that 
worſted Princes generally defer an accommodation with the victor as long as they can; 
which ſucceeds ſometimes well, ſometimes 11], there being no fixed and certain rule of 
human actions, 8 

Gus Avus therefore judging that he had now a favourable time of making peace, 
ſent ſafe- guards to the Ambaſſadors of the King of Poland, by Meſſieurs HARwWITS 


conferences of peace. But for the very ſame reaſon that Gus r Avus deſired the 
renewal of the conferences, Si is MUND deſired nothing leſs, ſo that they were obliged 
to turn their thoughts to the war, and Gus Avus, no doubt, brave as he was, ſoon 
reſolved upon it. "= | oo. 

The event convinced the King of Poland that his hopes that fortune would quit 
Gus Avus, were vain. The Lithuanian troops commanded by General SaPitna, 
and reinforced with ſeveral regiments of Coſſacks, Huſſars, Heyducks, and Germans, 
thought themſelves ſure of the victory, if they could engage the enemy in the open 


Walonia, and taught them to know Gus Avus better. Upon this occaſion Gus- 
TAVUS ſhewed them that he was none of thoſe warriors whoſe talent is confined to one 
only manner of fighting, and who being fit for taking towns, are not capable of 
winning a field battle, or who being able to ſucceed in places full of defiles and 
mountains, know not how to fight in a plain and open country. 1575 


ſo memorable a victory, that we may juſtly wonder why Hiſtorians have not more 
exactly preſerved the memory of it. But perhaps the laſt campaigns of Gus r Avus 
have appeared to them ſo glorious, that they have ſaved all their abilities to ſpeak 
worthily of them, without much minding the reſt, Count Tu RN who commanded 
the right wing, and GusTavus Horn, who commanded the left, acquired great praiſe 
in that battle. 3 5 
This new victory made no change either in the diſpoſition of Gus Avus towards a 
peace, or the repugnancy of Si is MUND to treat with a victorious enemy; ſo that the 
King of Sweden reſolved to try whether by diſtreſſing him more, he could not at laſt 
oblige Poland to terminate the differences between the two kingdoms. It is not ſur- 
priſing that Gus Avus ſo earneſtly deſired to put an end to that quarrel; for beſides 
the reaſon which I have already mentioned, he loved his ſubjects, and was tenderly 
loved by them, and as he knew that SroisMuUND and his deſcendants would on all 
occaſions proteſt againſt the excluſion which the States of Sweden had given them, and 
thus that Poland would never want a plauſible pretence for making war againſt the 
Swedes, he would have been glad to extirpate the ſeeds of thoſe troubles, and to give 
his country peace on that quarter, as well for the preſent, as for the time to come? For 
this end he deſired to ſettle the pretenſions of S1G15MUunD, and to fix them in ſuch a 
manner, by a deciſive treaty, that the ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden might certainly 
be known, without being continually expoſed to the viciſſitudes of fortune, and to the 
chance of a war between the two rivals. 1 Tg | | | 
In order to reduce the King of Poland to the neceſſity of entering once for all into 
a treaty on his pretenſions, the King of Sweden thought fit to carry the war into 
Pruſſia. This is the name of a very conſiderable province, ſituated between Pomerania, 


time by the knights of the Teutonic order, whoſe valour and power appear in Hiſtory 
with luſtre. But that power fell at laſt by the two moſt general cauſes of the over- 
throw of human grandeur, namely by vanity and corruption of manners. The pride 
of that order having carried them ſo far as to aim at aggrandizing themſelves at the 
expence of their neighbours, created them enemies, which ruined them; and the 


Pruſſians were glad to get rid of ſuch maſters. Accordingly when JAELLOxNM, Great 
Pruſſians ſhook off their yoke, and ſubmitted to Cas1m1k III, King of Poland. 


| Yet the order was not aboliſhed ; for the Great Maſter LEWIS oF ERxTiCHAUSEN 
having gained a victory over Cas1M1R, made an agreement with him in the year 1466, 


VO L. V. 8 E Pruſſia 


and Horn, and by SaLvivs, Great Sub- delegate of Chancellor Oxzk NST IERN in the 


field. But the Swedes defeated them in a plain of the province of Semigalia, near 


On that day he performed all the duties of an ahle and courageous General, and gained 


the Baltic ſea, Poland, Lithuania, Livonia, and Courland. It was poſſeſſed for a long 


debauchery of the knights rendered them ſo odious both to Gop and man, that the 


Duke of Lithuania, and afterwards King of Poland, whom they had dared to provoke, 
had chaſtiſed them in a terrible manner, though they did not amend for all that, the 


by which he yielded the weſtern Pruſſia to the crown of Poland, and held the eaſtern 
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Pruſſia in loyalty and homage to the ſaid crown. After this manner the eaſtern 
Pruffia became a fief of the crown of Poland, but becauſe the Great Maſter AL HERT 
or BRANDENBURG refuſed to pay the homage which he owed to King Stoisuux D, 
his uncle, the order was ſuppreſſed and converted into an hereditary duchy, dependent 
on the crown of Poland, with which Albert of Brandenburg was inveſted in the year 
1523. This is now called Ducal Pruſſia, to diſtinguiſh it from Royal Pruſſia which 
belongs to Poland fince the year 1466. The former belongs to the Electors of Bran- 
* Frederic denburg ſince the year 1611. But the Elector FRED ERIC WILLIAM X, full of life 
William, and of glory even to this day, has enjoyed the ſovereignty of it ever ſince the year 


—_—_ o ® 1657. I thought this little Hiſtorical digreſſion would not be diſagreeable to the 


J fir reader. | : 4 | | 3 
e From what I have juſt faid it appears, that when the King of Sweden went into 


Duke of Pruſſia, it belonged partly to Poland, and partly to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Pruflia, died Gus r Avus offered the latter a neutrality, and was glad that he accepted it; but for 
Ns Al the greater precaution he demanded of him the port of Pillaw, as a pledge of his 
1688. There- promiſe, and it was granted him. This port was very ſerviceable to Gus Avus for 
fore, as that exacting great contributions from the Dantzickers. Soon after he made himſelf maſter 
Prince was of Frawemberg and Braunſberg, from whence he expelled the Jeſuits, and ſent their 
1 toi library to the univerſity of Upſal ; but it was not a compenſation to the Proteſtants 
compoſed his for the library of the Elector Palatine, which had been ſent to Rome ſome years before; 
 Hiftorical Dif- for there was no compariſon between theſe two libraries. 
courſe fea I know not whether the Jeſuits whom Gus r Avus had expelled from Riga in the 
P44 441. year 1621, were ſorry to be treated in that manner by a Proteſtant Prince. As they are 
pbus, he muſt neither ſaid to be very humble, nor very diſintereſted, it is probable they were not 
have written much grieved to be uſed with that diſtinction, and to have fo fine a pretence of 
it before the glorying that it is to them chiefly the Heretics bear an ill will. It is certain they turn 
kay every thing to their own advantage, and ſo magnity their loſſes, repreſenting themſelves 
to the world as the ſole victims facrificed to the fury of ſectaries, that they get more 
wealth than they have loſt. But it is equally certain that Gus r Avus did not expel 
them through a ſpirit of perſecution ; he expelled them, becauſe he had been informed 
that they meddled in too many affairs, and in a conquered town were obnoxious to a 
Prince whom they deemed an Heretic. They are therefore in the wrong to glory ſo 
much that the Proteſtants hate them more than the reſt of their communion. The moſt 
intelligent perſons of their church have been ſenſible that the true cauſe of the averſion 
which the Proteſtants bear them, 1s not a matter which they have reaſon to boaſt of. 
But let us return to Gus r Avus. 1 ER en <0 
He was already one of thoſe warriors whoſe name alone ſtrikes the enemy with terror, 
and prevents ſtrong towns from preparing for a defence. Accordingly the report of his 
arrival having been ſpread throughout all Poliſh Pruſſia, in a very ſhort time Varmia, 
Ravenſburg, Elbing, Marienburg, Stum, Chriſtburg, Brodnitz, Wormitz, and the 
two iſles lying above Dantzic, between the branches of the Viſtula and the Nagpth, 
all fell into his hands. I am willing to believe that the abſence of SioiSMUN D, and a 
ſecret jealouſy between his Generals, contributed to the ſucceſs of the King of Sweden. 
Notwithſtanding, it is certain that the principal glory of his ſucceſs is due to his diligence, 
his vigour, and the reputation he had acquired by his great exploits ; his reputation 
going before him, aſtoniſhed his enemies, and prepared them to ſubmit : Beſides he had 
very good troops, and officers of conſummate experience, whom the example and glory 
of ſo great a King inſpired with a courage and ardour, capable of ſurmounting the great - 
eſt difficulties. | | - e 
The taking of Dantzic would have greatly augmented the glory of the King of 
Sweden. Nevertheleſs he did not attack that flouriſhing city, perceiving that he had 
neither troops, nor ſtrength enough to ſubdue it. He was contented not to have that 
town againſt him, and to threaten it from time to time, in order to draw the greateſt 
advantage from it, which he could, and to render it uſeleſs to the King of Poland. But 
the inhabitants proud of their riches, and full of themſelves, did not grant to Gu- 
sr Avus all he demanded. This obliged him to draw near them with his army, after 
he had paſſed the Viſtula and ſeized on Dirſchaw, which he put in a ſtate of defence. 
He ſignified to the Dantzickers that he expected that all their ſhips ſhould pay him a 
tribute; that they ſhould keep a perfect neutrality, furniſh him with proviſions for money, 
and ſend out of their harbour all Poliſh ſhips. They agreed to all theſe articles except 
the laſt z and not to irritate GusT Avus by too blunt a refuſal of it, they ſent deputies 
to him ſeveral times, to lay before him their reaſons. By this means they carried their 
principal end, which was to amuſe Gus r Avus, and gain time, till the arrival of the 
King of Poland ; for whom they deſigned to declare openly, as ſoon as they could do 
it, without putting themſelves too much in danger. 
In effect, S1615MuND arrived ſome time after in Pruſſia, with a conſiderable army. 
The loſs of ſo many towns and caſtles, and the impetuous courſe of GusT Avus's 
victories had given him a cruel vexation, and raiſed in him an immoderate defire of re- 
venging himſelf. Having therefore brought together about twenty-thouſand men, he 
encamped at Graudentz; whereupon the Dantzickers eſpouſed his party fo warmly, 7 
| | the 
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they Jaid ſiege to Pautſke where Gus r Avus had a garriſon, and made themſelves 
maſters of it; upon this likewiſe the Swedes treated them as enemies, and did them 
great miſchief. | 

After ſome attempts on Mariemburg, and the caſtle of Munden, which were very 
unfortunate to the Poles, Stoisuuxp knowing that he ſhould loſe all his reputation, 
if he ſtayed longer in Pruſſia without doing any thing, decamped from Graudentz, and 
having paſſed the Viſtula, laid fiege to Mew, in the ſmall province of Pomereillia. He 
knew Gus r Avus too well to doubt of his coming to the relief of the beſieged. He 


therefore fortified himſelf upon an eminence, by which the Swedes muſt neceſſarily paſs 
in their way to Mew. 


Gus r Avus having drawn near that poſt, to attempt the relief of the place, was very 


much annoyed by the enemies cannon 3 but this only increaſed his deſire to force their 
intrenchments. Having therefore ſecured himſelf againſt the inſults of the Poles, he 
ordered the ground to be viewed, and underſtood that there was a ſmall by-path which 
led to the ſummit of the eminence. They were forced rather to climb than to walk, 
in order to reach it. Nevertheleſs, in a ſhort exhortation he made the ſoldiers, to ſhew 


them that there is nothing which courage and fidelity cannot compaſs, he fo ani- 
mated them, that they earneſtly deſired to march. Count Turn and General MusTr EN 
had the charge of this affair. They conducted it ſo wiſely that they gained the eminence, 


the ſoldiers having helped themſelves up by ſome branches of trees. They immediately 
killed the centinels and all they met, and were intrenching themſelves on the eminence, 
when they were warmly attacked by the Poliſh troops. The fight was maintained for 
two hours with great vigour, and the advantage was on the ſide of General MusTzn, 
for he put the enemy to flight; notwithſtanding, when they returned to the charge, 
Count Turn retired, not to fly, but to gain a more favourable place. He was purſued, 


the fight began afreſh, and the Swedes boaſt of having ſlain a great number of the 


enemy. Was it otherwiſe, they cannot be denied the glory of having relieved the place, 
ſince S1GISMUND raiſed the ſiege of Mew. 
Soon after he ſeemed to be diſpoſed towards an accommodation. They agreed on a 
place where the deputies of the two crowns ſhould confer on that important affair; but 
their conference came to nothing. The deputies having come out of their tents, obſerved 


one another for a long time; without opening their lips, or ſo much as ſaluting one 
another. Each of them was afraid leſt he ſhould not ſupport the honour of his maſter 


with a becoming gravity. Thus they were to take great care not to advance faſter than 
the deputies of the other party, and not begin to pay civilities. At laſt after ſeveral 
grave ſteps, ſeveral majeſtic looks, and a long ſilence, ScHEMUK1, one of the Poliſh 
Ambaſſadors, being probably tired of a countenance ſo forced, and ſo uſeleſs to the 
deſign. which had brought them thither, opened the conference, and demanded for his 
maſter conditions which were abſolutely rejected. They prepared therefore for war. 


Kon1ECKSPOLSKI, a famous Poliſh General, formed an enterprize on Dirſchaw, but 


Gus Avus having thrown men and proviſions into that place, obliged him to retire 
with loſs. The other attempts which the King of Poland made on Mew and Mariem- 
burg were not more ſucceſsful. Thus the campaign was very favourable to the Swedes. 
To compleat his happineſs, Gus Avus became a father near the end of this ſame 
year 1626, it was indeed only of a daughter: but as the States of Sweden had already 
declared the daughters of the poſterity of CHaRLEs IX capable of ſucceeding to the 
crown, and as they renewed the ſame decree at this time, GusT Avus had no longer the 
ws not to ſee an heir to his kingdom. In effect, this daughter of whom the Queen of 

weden was delivered on the eighth of December 1626 ſucceeded him, and has at leaft 
been as much known as GusT Avus, under the famous name of CHRISTINA. 

What obliged the States to declare CHRISTINA heireſs of the kingdom ſoon after 
her birth, was that they obſerved S161$MUND to be more proud and more inflexible, 
under pretence that there was no Prince in Sweden who could ſucceed GusT Avus. 
Therefore, in order to humble that pride, they thought fit to ſhew him that they had a 
ſucceſſor at hand, in the perſon of an infant newly born. 

This was not the only reſolution which the States took at that time, in order to humble 
the pride of S1G618MUND ; they came to ſeveral others which ought to 'mortify him ſtill 
more: for Gus Avus having laid before them the conditions of peace, which he had pro- 
poſed to the King of Poland, they reſolved that no better conditions ought to be offered to 


him, and that if he did not accept theſe, the war ought to be continued with greater vigour 


than ever. And the better to ſucceed in it, they promiſed the King not only the neceſſary 
ſupplies of money, but alſo their perſonal ſervices and' their lives. In this we muſt 
admire the conduct and good fortune of Gus Avus: for whereas in ſeveral kingdoms, 
the aſſemblies of the States are only theatres of diſputes, where nothing is ever con- 
cluded but after a thouſand complaints, and a thouſand reproaches, the States of 
Sweden, meeting almoſt annually in the reign of Gus r Avus, perfectly agreed to fur- 
niſh him with whatever he deſired, and even prevented his deſires. This is very 
remarkable; but it will appear more ſo, when we conſider that it was neceſſary to ob- 
tain the conſent of the deputies to the continuation, and even very often to the aug- 
mentation of the ſtate of the war, and that their buſineſs was almoſt always to provide 
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GUSTAVUS. ADOLPHUS. 
for new levies of ſoldiers, and new equipments of fleets. This good fortune muſt be 
attributed, 1. To the addreſs of Gus Avus, who perſuaded his ſubjects that he deſired 
nothing ſo much as an end of the war, and that all the pains he took, and all the dan. 
gers to which he expoſed himſelf, were only directed to that end, but that he had to do 
with an enemy who aimed at nothing leſs than invading the whole kingdom, and ex- 
tirpating the Proteſtant religion out of it: 2. To the glory he had acquired ; for tho? 
the conqueſts of a King are generally very uſeleſs to his ſubjects, and though it is in- 
different to them whether their ſovereign contents himſelf with the dominions of his 
anceſtors, or extends them, yet they are taken with I know not what admiration mixed 
with love of their Prince, when he renders himſelf famous over the whole world. 
The Te Deums which they 1 hear, and the bonfires they make for the taking 
of towns, or gaining of battles, diſpoſe them more chearfully to contribute to the 
charges of the war. And as it has been very well obſerved, that though valour is not 
the virtue of women, yet they prefer ſoldiers to all other men, ſo it may be ſaid, that 
though the conqueſts of a monarch are not the affair of his people, yet they ruin 
themſelves with more ſatisfaction for the ſake of a warlike Prince, than for the ſake of 

any other. $a | 
8057 Avus, before he took the field, did two things which ſhew his humanity, 
and the care he took of his ſubjects. He publiſhed an edi& in favour of thoſe who 
b were forced to leave their country on account of their religion. He offered them a ſure 
= | retreat in his own dominions, and promiſed them a general exemption from all publit 
duties. As theſe unhappy people were very numerous, by reaſon of the furious and 
tyrannical zeal with which the Emperor was wretchedly poſſeſſed, ſeveral of them took 
the benefit of GusTavus's generoſity; and this rendered his kingdom ſtill more 
flouriſhing. | 
| Beſides, he deſired the States carefully to examine the propoſal which had been laid 
before him, for eſtabliſhing a company to trade to the Weſt-Indies. That company 
was eſtabliſhed ; but the ſucceſs did not anſwer the hopes which had been conceived of 
it. In this, however, we mult praiſe the virtue of that great Prince, who was moved 
to make this new eſtabliſhment, only by the facility which he hoped from it of 
inſtructing the Infidels, and promoting the benefit of the whole kingdom. 
In the ſpring of the following year Gus Avus returned to Pruſſia, being reſolved to 
conquer the haughtineſs of the Dantzickers. For this purpoſe he paſſed into one of 
the iſles of the Viſtula, where they had ſeveral forts, and attacked the principal one. 
He would certainly have taken it, had not a muſket-ſhot which he received in his 
belly, forced him to abandon that enterpriſe. This diſgrace was largely recompenſed 
by the advantage which the Swedes gained at Keſmarck, a fort where the Poles had a 
garriſon. They were diſlodged from it, and immediately after a detachment of the 
Poliſh army, which came to relieve the garriſon, was defeated. 
Some time after there was a ſharp engagement between the two armies at Dirſchaw, 
where the Swedes were encamped. The Poliſh infantry having attacked them, were ſo 
warmly received by Gus avus's cavalry, that they would have been cut to pieces, had 
not the cavalry of the King of Poland come to their aſſiſtance. The Poles being ſupe- 
rior in number could not be repulſed but with difficulty ; yet they were repulſed, and 
had not Gus r Avus been dangerouſly wounded with a fauconet-ſhot, while he was 
viewing from an eminence the King of Poland's camp, it is very probable that the 
Swedes would either have cut the Poles to pieces, or put them to flight" 
On this occaſion the principal officers of the army, having Chancellor OxꝝNSTIERN 
at their head, made a moſt humble remonſtrance to the King, intreating his majeſty to 
have more care of his perſon than he had hitherto had. They repreſented to him that his 
life was abſolutely neceſſary for the good of the whole kingdom, and therefore that he 
ought to preſerve it with the ſame care as he did the welfare of his ſubjects, for whom 
he had ſo great a tenderneſs. GusT Avus anſwered that he was ſenſible of this mark of 
their affe&tion ; but told them at the ſame time that he did not believe himſelf to be ſo 
neceſſary to his kingdom as they repreſented, and was perſuaded that after his death, 
the providence of God would diſplay itſelf for Sweden in the ſame manner as it had 
hitherto done, © God hath committed this charge to me, continued he, neither fear 
© nor ſloth muſt make me neglect it; and what can happen more glorious to me than 
1 to loſe my life in fighting for the glory of God, and the good of my ſubjects? The 
= | cuvent has but too well ſhewn that the remonſtrance made leſs impreſſion than the 
* anſwer. a o 
His courage ſupported him during the greateſt pain in ſuch a manner, that he then 
preſerved all his preſence of mind, and even his gaiety; for his Phyſician not con- 
tented to conſider the wound, but having likewiſe exhorted him to take more care of 
himſelf for the future, GusT avvs ſmiling exhorted him in his turn not to meddle in 
another man's profeſſion, which he expreſſed in the Latin proverb ne ſutor ultra crepi- 
dam. Another time his Surgeon not being able to take the muſket-balls out of a 
wound which they had made, let them continue there, ſaid he, as an illuſtrious monument of 
a life which has not been ſpent in ſloth and idleneſs, alluding, no doubt, to a ſaying of 


ALEXANDER the Great. 
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Ass Gus r Avus was the ſoul of his army, we are not, to imagine thut it did any 
thing conſiderable, while he could not act by reaſon of his wounds. The Swedes 
vere content to obſerve the Poles, who likewiſe did nothing remarkable during the reſt 
of that campaign, though the Emperor had ſent them ſome auxiliary troops commanded 
by the Duke of Holſtein, A peace was propoſed, and there was room to hope thar it 
would be accepted by both parties, when the Spaniſh Ambaſſador came to break all 
their meaſures. He had his own ends; the houſe of Auſtria began to fear GusT A- 
yus, and it was their intereſt to neglect nothing to keep him at variance with Poland. 
The Spaniſh Ambaſſador, guided by this principle, flattered Sr615MunÞ with a thou- 
ſand vain hopes. He promiſed him a fleet of twenty-four men of war, ten thouſand 
ſoldiers, and two hundred thouſand crowns in money, which, in his opinion, would 
render him maſter of Sweden. S1618MUND was credulous enough to give into the 


ſnare, and reckoned that the following campaign would make him King of Sweden. 


He therefore would not hearken to any peace, and by this means Gus Avus had ano- 


ther expedition to make into Pruſſia in the year 1628. 1 
It was always his maxim to make war in the enemy's country. He therefore made 
haſte this year to return into Pruſſia, knowing that the Poles deſigned to carry the war 
into his own dominions. His thoughts were chiefly bent upon humbling the proud city 
of Dantzic, from whence Sto Is MUND drew his beſt ſupplies for the war which had 
for ſome time continued in royal Pruſſia. With this view, before he embarked, he 
publiſhed an edict, wherein he declared that he would confiſcate all ſhips belonging to 
Dantzic, which carried contraband goods, and that, with regard to merchandiſes of 
another ſort, he would not ſuffer any to be brought into that city, without paying a 
certain duty to the ſhips which he ſhould keep at the entry of the Viſtula; this ſhews 
that he did not prepare to take the city, but only to humble it. Gus r avvs's firſt 
approaches were ſucceſsful ; for his fleet meeting with ſeven Dantzic ſhips between the 
town and the mouth of the river, took three or four of them, and ſunk one. What 
followed did not anſwer this happy beginning, for a very ſmall number of Poliſh 
ſhips beat forty Swediſh. The aſſaults made on ſome forts of Dantzic were: ſo 
_ vigorouſly repulſed, that the Swedes loſt a great many men, whereas the Poles 
recovered Potſke and Mew, without any loſs. Theſe diſgraces were ſomewhat 
leflened by the ſurpriſing of one of the iſles of the Viſtula, where the Swedes got 
twenty braſs guns. # 55 5 i 
The Poles perceiving their advantages were not yet deciſive, endeavoured to brin 
on a pitched battle. For this purpoſe they encamped pretty near the Swedes, and had 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with them. GusTavus, who could not bear to be inſulted by the 
enemy, eſpecially when he was able to make head againſt them, finding he had 
twenty-four thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and three thouſand archers, drew 
up his army in battalia, to ſhew the Poles that he was as willing as they to come to 
a general engagement. They engaged and fought vigorouſly ; but while GusT Avus 
was bearing the efforts of the Poliſh army, and amuſing them with a part of his troops, 
he ſent the beſt of his horſe and foot, by a ſide-way, to attack the enemy in the rear 
and by this march, well concerted and well executed, he put the Poles in diſorder, 
ſlew three thouſand of them, wounded KoNIESKPOLSZI, the beſt of their Generals, 
took four of their field-pieces, fourteen colours, and returned victorious to his camp, 
with ſo much the more glory, as the loſs of ſeveral of his men ſhewed that the advan- 
tage had been obſtinately diſputed. 7 CN 8 IE) 
© The city of Dantzic now began to be apprehenſive, becauſe after the battle it was 
more ſtraitened both from ſea. and land. In effect, Gus Avus was chiefly intent upon 
Dantzic, after he had gained that advantage over the Poliſh army. He ordered eight 
great mien of war continually to cruize upon the coaſt, that nothing might enter into 
the town while he drew as near it as poſſible with his army. The inhabitants who de- 
ſired above all things to have the ſea open, and who were beſides very good ſeamen, 
were chiefly bent upon attacking theſe eight ſhips. They attacked them with ten of 
_ theirs, and after an engagement of three hours, put four of them to flight, made them- 
| ſelves maſters of the admiral-ſhip, and would have alſo taken the vice-admiral, had not 
he who commanded it, blown it up, to deprive the enemy of the pleaſure: and advan- 
tage of that capture. The Swedes loſt four hundred men, and the commander of their 
fleet. It is eaſy to imagine with what vexation and reſentment Gus r Avus was tran- 
ſported, when he ſaw that Merchants (for thus monarchs treat thoſe- Republics which 
apply to commerce) triumphed over his ſhips, and led his Admiral into their harbour, 
to the view of all the citizens, and as a monument of their victory. But how could all 
this be helped? The beſt courſe that could be taken was unqueſtionably to ſend other 
ſhips in their room, inſtead of repining to no purpoſe ; and this is what Gus r Avus 
did. | 1 | ' AF VO $79 01 4924 
He ſent twelve ſhips to the mouth of the Viſtula to block up the town again on that 
ſide z by this means commerce began to be eſtabliſhed at -KonresseRro, a town in 
Ducal Pruſſia, and to diminiſh in proportion at Dantzic. Theſe twelve ſhips not con- 
tent to cruize, attacked the enemy's fleet upon the Viſtula, and after an engagement 
which laſted a whole day, they made themſelves maſters of one of the largeſt ſhips- of 
= Vf O L. V. | 8 23 | Dantzic, 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 


Daffitzic, called the Dutch houſe. Yet they did not carry her off, becauſe a lighted match 


falling by chance into the powder-magazine, blew up the ſhip ; but thereby they gained 


more than they loſt, for the conſternation which ſeized the enemy at the diſmal ſight 
of it, obliged them to fly, and their admiral-ſhip foundred on a ſand-bank, where the 
was entirely deſtroyed by the Swediſh cannon, 

In the mean time the King had occupied ſeveral poſts around the city, had, with 
great labour, paſſed a moraſs about three German leagues long, and built three bridges of 
boats to bring over his army into a foreſt, from whence he preſſed the city more 
cloſely ; and then at laſt the inhabitants were no longer ſo proud. The [magiſtrates 
were afraid of a ſedition among the populace, becauſe the ſtop put to commerce, and 


the blockade of the town, had made want ſucceed that plenty and affluence to which 
the Dantzickers were accuſtomed, and for this reaſon they preſſed the King of Poland 


to make peace with Sweden. S1G1s5MUND had all the motives in the world to a 


peace, but what might chiefly induce him to it was, that the promiſes of the Spaniſh 


Ambaſſador proved vain and fruitleſs; for ſo far were twenty-four men of war from 
coming to his aſſiſtance, that on the contrary he was obliged to ſend nine of thoſe which 
lay before Dantzic to WALSTEIN, who then commanded for the Emperor in the pro- 
vinces near the Baltic. This was doubly prejudicial to Dantzic, 1. As it weakened the 


naval forces of that city: 2. As it irritated againſt them the King of Denmark; for 


Wals T EIN employed theſe nine ſhips to maintain the unjuſt dominion which he had 
uſurped in the Baltic, and to diſturb the two northern kingdoms. N 

CuxlsrIAN IV revenged himſelf by permitting his ſubjects to ſeize all ſhips belong- 
ing to Dantzic, and all ſhips trading to that place. Notwithſtanding all this, the fa- 
mous city of Dantzic was preſerved. 12 5 | | 
The rains came to its relief; the Viſtula overflowed with ſo great force, that it broke 
all the bridges; whereby the ſeveral quarters of the Swediſh army were deprived of 
communication and proviſions. The waters having ſubſided, the Swedes were obliged 
to leave that place, and comfort themſelves in their retreat as well as they could, 


by taking, with an immenſe booty, Newemburg on the Viſtula, and Straſberg on the 


2 — 


frontiers of the kingdom. 7 | 

Newemburg was re-taken ſome time after, and the covetouſneſs of the ſoldiers was 
the occaſion of it. As they found a great deal of booty in thoſe parts, they diſperſed 
and did not keep a good guard, ſo that the Poles falling upon them in a village, flew 
many of them. They who eſcaped retired into the city, and promiſed to ſurrender it, 
if the Poles would fave their lives. The Poles promiſed they would, and afterwards 
put them to the ſword. Then GusTavus, ſo much the more irritated againſt the 
Poles, as they had broken the law of nations, made incurſions even to the gates of 


of Warſaw, and overthrew whatever oppoſed him. Among the priſoners who had been 


made in theſe incurſions, there were ſeveral women and maids. Gus Avus ſtrictly or- 
dered that they ſhould be treated with all manner of civilities, and his orders had fo 
great an effect that no injury was done to their honour ; this rarely happens to female 
priſoners of war. 4 Fn 
Gus Avus had alſo twice the advantage of the enemy before he returned to Stock- 
holm; for General WR anGEeL, Governor of Elbing, being informed that the Poles 
were marching towards Brodnitz, in order to beſiege it, paſſed the Dwina, at a ford 
which was ill defended, and ſuddenly falling upon them, defeated them, and ſeized their 
cannon and baggage. Beſides, WRANGEL having been ordered to ſcour the country 

with eight thouſand men, in order to bring proviſions to the Swediſh camp, which was 
greatly in want of them, met, near Straſberg, a conſiderable body of Huſſars and 
Coſſacks, whom he was obliged to fight. He would not, perhaps, have ſucceeded, if 
they had agreed among themſelves ; but perceiving ſome miſintelligence among them, 


he fo dextrouſly improved the opportunity, not giving them time to put themſelves in 


order, that he took and killed a great number of them; and what was ſtill more neceſ- | 
fary, he carried off a convoy of two thouſand chariots laden with proviſions, By this 
means plenty was reſtored to the Swediſh camp which had ſuffered very much for want 


of proviſions during the greateſt part of the campaign. 


At this time the town of Stralſund, threatned by WALSsT EIN, implored the aſſi- 


ſtance of the King of Sweden, who ſent it powder and a ſuccour of five hundred men. 


This action greatly provoked the Imperialiſts, and made them hold a conduct which 


put them at variance with Gus Avus. This proved a great and irreparable prejudice to 


the court of Vienna, as we ſhall ſee in its place. 

It looks as if the houſe of Auſtria had ſome foreſight of what they were to ſuffer by 
Gus r Avus, ſo much did they labour to keep him engaged in the war with Poland. 
We have already ſeen how the Spaniſh Ambaſſador made magnificent promiſes, in 
order to put off the concluſion of a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Poland. 
Spain had no intention to furniſh the King of Poland either with twenty-four men of 
war, or ten thouſand ſoldiers, or two hundred thouſand crowns in money, in order to 
diſpoſſeſs Gus ⁊ Avus of his dominions. Nevertheleſs, Spain gave hopes of all this, 
becauſe it was of great importance to that kingdom that Poland and Sweden ſhould con- 
tinue at war, and becauſe the Spaniards knew that they could more eaſily find _—_— 
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GU STAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
for their want of ſincerity, than repair the miſchiefs they apprehended from Sweden. 
Therefore they did not ſcruple to make their Ambaſſador act according to the definition 
which has been given of perſons of his character, that they are men ſent abroad to 
« ]ye for the good of the State. ; | EY 

Spain had played its part in the year 1627: the court of Vienna played theirs in the 
following years, by ſending troops to S161$MUND, in order to make him obſtinate in 
refuſing any accommodation. General Ax N HEIM commanded theſe auxiliary troops, in 
the year 1629; they conſiſted of five thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe; and he had 
the misfortune to paſs for the cauſe of all the ill ſucceſs of S1615MunD ; whether he 
really did not act as he ought to have done for the advantage of SiG15MunD, or whe- 


ther the latter ſeeking on whom to diſcharge his vexation (for there muſt always be 


ſomebody who may bear the blame) found no perſon more proper than the General of 
the Imperial troops. However, the campaign of this year 1629 was not ſo unſucceſsful 
to S1GISMUND, but that Gus Avus ſhared with him in the caprices of fortune. For 


if on one fide Herman WRranGcerL, Field-Marſhal, defeated STanis. aus Po- 


LOSK1, Caſtellan of Caminieck; the Swedes on the other ſide were forced to raiſe the 
ſiege of Thorn, and ſome time after there happened an engagement wherein Gus Avus 
was made priſoner, but without being known, and in that manner he came back to his 
army. I am going to tell, in a few words, how the Poliſh authors relate this 


adventure. 3535 
They ſay that the great General KoxIECGEKPOLSKI having attacked the Swediſh 
army, commanded by Gus r Avus in perſon, put them to flight, that Gus Avus hav- 


ing rallied, returned to the charge, and fell into the hands of a trooper who ſeized him 


by the belt; that he eſcaped from this trooper by leaving with him his belt and hat, 
and that immediately after he was taken by another, who was going to kill him, when 
a German, who knew him, cried out that he was a ſervant of the Rheingrave, that up- 


on this the trooper left him, and the German having given him a horſe, Gus r Avus 


rode all that night to Marienburg. 


The Swedes ſay, that the army of the King of Poland, being re- inforced with Im- 
perial troops, marched up to Gus r Avus, who prepared to receive them with his uſual 


intrepidity, and ordered the Rheingrave, who was nearer the enemy with a detachment 


of the army, not to engage; that notwithſtanding, the Rheingrave imagining he had 


a fair © . attacked the Imperialiſts, but was forced to retire in diſorder, and 
with loſs; that Gus r Avus joined him, and obliged the Imperialiſts to retire; that after 
this the latter made as if they deſigned to march to the great iſle of the Viſtula, near 
Dantzic, that there was a ſharp engagement to hinder them, and that Gus Avus, hav- 

ing mixed with them, was taken priſoner by a Polander, who knowing him in general 
to belong to the contrary party, commanded him to follow him; that Gus Avus 


making a difficulty to obey, was upon the point of being killed, when a captain of 


the horſe, called HE NRV Soo, came up and brought the King off from this danger 


by killing the Polander, and that this captain was afterwards created Knight of the 


Order in the aſſembly of the States. What may be gathered as certain from theſe two 
different accounts, is, that the King of Sweden, tranſported by the heat of his courage, 
mixed among the enemy too far, and too ill accompanied. He was a great General, 
and weighed things with the greateſt ſedateneſs, but he ſometimes forgot himſelf in the 
action, and was not always maſter of his temper, heated with the paſſion of overcoming 
an enemy, who vigorouſly contended with him for victory. | 


The Swediſh Hiſtorians add, that from that day till the ere. there were ſeveral en- 


gagements, wherein S1G1s8MUND's army was always worſted, and in ſome places with 
Sag > * * P 


an irreparable loſs. But the Poliſh Hiſtorians ſay, on the contrary, that SO ISMUuND 
being informed of the great advantage gained by General Ko IEK POLSKI over the 
Swediſh army, on the day when Gus Avus ſo fortunately eſcaped, came immediately 


to his army, to improve that advantage, but that General ARNHEim, who would not 


conſent to the ſiege of Marienburg, was the occaſion that all the fruit of ſo important 


a victory was loſt ; that the King complained to WaLsTz1n of the perfidy of this 
General, and that WALSTEIN recalled him, and ſubſtituted in his place, ApoLPavs, 
Duke of Holſtein, who did little ſervice, becauſe he was but little reſpected by the 
Germans who had ſerved under General ARX HEIM. Finally, that the laſt warlike ex- 


ploit was performed by the Coſſacks in the iſle of Marienburg, where they defeated 


and killed the young WRAN EI. According to this account, the Poles in that cam- 
paign ſuffered only by not improving their victory. TO : 

It would be a very difficult labour, and of a very doubtful ſucceſs, to enquire whether 
the Poles or the Swedes are moſt to be credited in their narratives. Let us be content 
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to know that it is at leaſt unqueſtionable that S1c15Munp conſented to a truce for ſox 


years, tho? the Emperor and the King of Spain diſſuaded him from it, as much as they 

could, and offered him great ſuccours, if he continued the war. It is equally unqueſtio- 

nable that Sro1$MUND was a warlike Prince, and fo paſſionately deſired to recover the 

kingdom of Sweden, of which he pretended that Gus Avus was not the lawful poſ- 

ſeſſor, that he conſented to the truce with the greateſt reluctancy. In fine, it is unque- 

ſtionable that the truce was concluded on conditions glorious for Sweden; for it _ 
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agreed that the port of Memel in Pruſſia, Elbing, Brunſberg, Pillaw, and all the places 
which the King of Sweden held in Livonia, ſhoüld remain in his poſſeſſion, that Ma- 
rienburg ſhould be depoſited in the hands of the Elector of Brandenbu 
peace was not concluded, Marienburg and Dirſan, which were reſtored to Poland, 
ſhould return to Sweden. 3 | e oo, 
The Poliſh Hiſtorians, after this, may falſify and obſcure, as much as they pleaſe, 
the detail of this war; they will never be able to obſcure this truth, that the glory and 
advantage of it remained to Gus r Avus, and that he was at leaſt vifor bello, - - - vife- 
rious in the war, if he was not moſt frequently vior pugna, - - - viftorious in the battle. 
The truce could hardly fail to be concluded at that time; for both parties were greatly 
ſollicited to it by the Ambaſſadors of France, England, and Brandenburg. 
The Elector of Brandenburg had been very much embarraſſed during the courſe of 
this war: at firſt he ſecretly favoured Gus r Avus, afterwards finding GusTavvus had 
eonquered the beſt part of Pruſſia, he knew not which of his neighbours ought to have 
his good wiſhes, nor whether it was more his intereſt that the Swedes ſhould poſſeſs that 


province, or be driven out of it by S1615MuND, and then his thoughts were ſo con- 


fuſed that even Gus r Avus doubted whether he ought to truſt him or not, and therefore 
told him that he gave him ſix months to reſolve upon taking one fide, or the other, 
He treated ſecretly with Gus Avus; but becauſe Sro615MUND, whoſe vaſſal he was 


with reſpect to Ducal Pruſſia, which was at that time a fief depending on the crown of 


Poland, threatened to diveſt him of it, if he did not openly embrace his party, he 
broke with Sweden, and ſent ſuccours to the King of Poland. To extricate himſelf 


from ſuch troubleſome circumſtances, it was his intereſt more than that of any other Po- 


tentate, that theſe two Princes ſhould come to an accommodation. | 

In the next place, the Republic of Poland was fo weary of a war, undertaken by Sr- 
GISMUND only to revenge his private quarrels, and to recover a kingdom which he had 
loſt by too blindly following the maxims and counſels of the Jeſuits, this Republic, I 
ſay, was ſo weary of a war which did not concern it, and had only ſtraitened the antient 
boundaries of Poland, without any appearance of repairing that loſs, far from conquer- 
ing a new kingdom, that their diſcontentment in this affair was now generally known. 


The Dantzickers in particular were ſo weary of a war which weakened their commerce, 


and by conſequence deprived them of their greateſt advantage, that they extremely preſ- 
ſed the King of Poland to accommodate with Sweden. HEE 
In fine, we muſt not doubt but that Gus Avus, however inſatiable of war he may 


be thought, deſired to make an accommodation with Poland, either by a peace, or a 
ceſſation of arms: For by that accommodation he did not loſe the hopes of gratifying 


his warlike inclinations. The diſorders in Germany, his own particular intereſt to leſſen 
the power of the Emperor, who had made himſelf formidable in the Baltic, the ſolli- 
citations of ſeveral States, which wiſhed that the houſe of Auſtria were confined within 


its juſt bounds, and the deſigns of that houſe towards an univerſal monarchy, all this 


opened to Gus Avus the largeſt field for military valour, and he only wanted to be 


free on the ſide of Poland, to engage in the boldeft and moſt glorious deſign that has 
appeared theſe many years. The houſe of Auſtria was not ignorant of it, and for 


this reaſon had greatly laboured to foment the war between him and Srois MUND. But 
the efforts of that houſe were in vain. Gus Avus concluded a treaty with the King of 
Poland, in the year 1629, for a longer time than either of them was to live. Let us 


now ſee how he employed the years which followed that truce ; and becauſe the better 
to comprehend the reaſons of his conduct, it is fit to know the ſtate of Germany at 


that time, let us here give a ſhort and faithful account of the enterprizes of the houſe 


of Auſtria on the liberty of Europe in general, and that of the Proteſtant religion in 


particular. 
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Hiſtorical Diſcourſe 
On the LIFE of 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS> 


KING OF SWEDEN. 


Of the ftuation of affairs in Germany, when G U 9 TAFUS 


entered it. 
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H E houſe of Auſtria owes the beginning of its glory and power to 
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The merit of Ru pol pH was fo generally acknowledged, that the 


all the factions and cabals which had for a long time created diviſions 
in Germany, and they united all parties in the approbation of their 
= choice. He worthily maintained the dignity they had conferred on 
him, and ſtrenuouſly laboured to ſupport the honour of the empire, but without for- 
getting the particular intereſts of his own houſe. In effect, if he would not ſuffer OT- 


oc ARus, King of Bohemia, to ſeize on Auſtria, in prejudice of the rights of the 


empire, his only view in this was to beſtow that country on his own ſon. 
| Auſtria had been erected into a Markgraviate by the Emperor Otho I, in favour of 


LO POT p, his brother-in-law, who had worthily diſcharged the commiſſion he had 
received from the Emperor HENRY I, to guard that frontier againſt the incurſions of 
the Hungarians. It was afterwards erected into a duchy by FRED ERIC BARBAROSSA, 


in favour of one of Leoyor p's deſcendants; and, in fine, the laſt male of that family, 
named FREDERIC, having periſhed in the unfortunate expedition of Cox R A DINE againſt 
CHARLES or Ax jou, in the tragical manner which every one knows, Or roc ARus 


ſeized it by virtue of his wife's pretenſions, ſhe being the heireſs of FxzpzRIC, Ru- 


DOLPH being arrived at the Imperial dignity, declared that OTTocaRvus had ſeized 
on a country, which did not belong to him, ſince it was a fief appropriated to the male 
heirs. But his reaſons not being perſuaſive enough, he enforced them with good troops, 
cut off Or TOA Rus in a battle he gained over him near Vienna, in the year 1278, 
and inveſted his ſon AL BERT with the duchies of Auſtria and Stiria, and the lordſhips 
of Carniola and Windiſmarc. Since that time the name of Hapſburg appears no 
longer. RupoLyn's poſterity only took the name of Auſtria, and have rendered it 
very famous. They erected that fief into an archduchy, and endowed it with ſeveral 
ample privileges. | 
VOL. V. | 8G This 


Ru DpOL YH, Count of Hapſburg, elected Emperor in the year 1273. 
Electors of the empire, by giving him their ſuffrages, put a ſtop to 
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powerful. 
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© QUSTAYUS ADOLPHUS. 


This houſe has furniſhed Germany with fourteen Emperors, all in an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion, excepting the three firſt ; and Spain with ſix Kings, if we reckon in that 
number PHIL I, the father of the Emperor CHARLES V. Though Ruporen left 
ſons capable of ſucceeding him, yet the Electors did not chooſe an Emperor out of his 
family, but out of the illuſtrious houſe of Naſſaw, which to this day is one of the moſt 
glorious and flouriſhing in Europe. We may eaſily imagine that AL BERT or Av- 
STRIA, the ſon of the Emperor RupoLeyn, was diſpleaſed at this election, and im- 
proved every conjuncture which might ruin his rival. He had powerful friends. He 
raiſed a formidable faction, laboured to get him depoſed, and himſelf elected in his 
room; in a word, he overcame the Emperor ApolpRHUS or Nassaw in the battle 
of Haſenfuet near Spire. Having perceived htm at the head of a ſquadron in the hotteſt 
part of the engagement, he ſingled him out, and killed him, and by this means ſecured 
to himſelf the Imperial crown. ALBERT was killed ten years after by his own ne- 
phew, leaving ſeveral children by his marriage with ELIZABETH or CARINTHIA. 
This marriage united Carinthia and Tirol to the patrimony of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and was, as it were, the prelude to the aggrandiſement of that houſe. " 

FRED ERIC, ALBERT's eldeſt ſon, was undoubtedly very much affected with the 
barbarous action of his couſin ; but perhaps was ſtill more diſpleaſed that Henry VII, 
of the houſe of Luxemburg was then raiſed to the Imperial throne. He comforted 
himſelf as well as he could, with the hopes of a favourable opportunity, which he 
thought he had found after the death of Henry. For ſome of the electors choſe him 
Emperor. It was indeed the leaſt part of them, and conſequently his election was not 
regular, But he found too great an advantage in believing 1t valid, not to maintain that 
it was ſo; he knew beſides, that, provided a Prince overcomes his rival, he wilt not 
want the means to rectify the irregularity of his election: accordingly FxeDERic uſed 
all his endeavours to ruin LEWIS of Bavaria, who had been elected by the greateſt 
number of ſuffrages, and whoſe election was conſequently more regular. As theſe two 
competitors were very brave, and ſupported by many friends, their diſpute kindled a 


war in Germany, which laſted eight years. Whatever makes a war conſiderable, hap- 


pened in this, ſeveral encounters, ſeveral towns either beſieged or taken, two battles, in 
the laſt of which fortune openly declared againſt FRED ERIC, by making him fall in- 


to the hands of his competitor, who did not ſet him at liberty till after three years im- 


priſonment, and after he had made him ſwear to content himſelf with the empty title 
of King of the Romans, without ever pretending to the empire. He kept his promiſe ; 


though, by reaſon of the great diſputes between LEWIS or BAVARIA, and the Pope, 


he was tempted to believe, that a man is not held by the promiſe which he makes 
in priſon ; and though the Pope himſelf ſtrongly ſollicited him to come either to A- 
vignon, or to Rome, and aſſume the Imperial dignity. After his death, which hap- 


pened in the year 1330, there paſſed a century before the poſterity of RupoLen of 


Hapſburg came again to the Imperial crown : but in the year 1438, this houſe, which 
has been ſo greatly beholden to marriages, again recovered that crown by virtue of a 
marriage, and got ſo ſure a hold of it, that they have wore it ever ſince. | 


The houſe of Luxemburg which had loſt the empire by the death of HENRY VII, 


recovered it thirty three years after, by the election of CHñARLES IV, grandſon of 


HENRY, which was made even during the life of the Emperor LEWIS or BAVARIA, 


and at the inſtigation of the Pope, his mortal enemy; but CHARLES was hardly ac- 


knowledged till after the death of LEWIS; moſt of the Princes, and all the cities of 
the empire having judged that the thunderbolts of the court of Rome did not hinder 
LEWIS or BAVARIA from being their lawful ſovereign. | 
WENCESLAUS and SIGISMUND, both ſons of CHARLES IV, ſwayed the Imperial 
ſcepter after him, the former immediately after his father, who died in the year 1378; 
and the latter after the death of Ru pER T Count Palatine, who having ſucceed WE N- 
CESLAUS depoſed by the electors of the Empire in the year 1400, died in 1411. Si- 
GISMUND left an only daughter; who was married to ALBERT Duke of Auſtria, and 
brought -him the Imperial crown, with the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary in the 
year 1438; for in all elective kingdoms he who marries the heireſs of the late King, 
is uſually preferred to all others. The reign of ALBERT was very ſhort ; but in 
recompence FREDERIC OF AVUSTRIA, his couſin, who ſucceeded him, filled the 
Imperial throne fifty-three years. He had the good fortune and addreſs to marry his 
ſon Maximilian with the richeſt heireſs in Europe, MARY os BUR GUN DV only 
daughter of CHARLES THE BOLD, Whoſe ambition and warlike temper are ſo well 
known. This marriage ſo conſiderably increaſed the power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
that perhaps it miglit have been wiſhed for the tranquillity of Chriſtendom that their 
power had not become greater. It might have been enough for one houſe to have 
annexed to it's antient partimony, and to the Imperial dignity, the provinces of the 
-Low-Countries, ſo rich, ſo flouriſhing, and conveniently ſituated : nevertheleſs, the 


. providence of Gop has been pleaſed to ſuffer the great power of ſome, and the jealouſy 
and diffidence of others to be a continual ſource of war; from whence we may 


.conclude that the benefit of mankind requires that no Prince ſhould become too 


» 


However 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
However that may be, MaximiLian having been elected Emperor in the year 
1493, after the death of his father, married his ſon with Joan or Axracon, daugh- 
ter of FERDINAND or ARRAGON, and ISABELLA or CasTILE, and by this 
means added to his houſe the great and vaſt eſtates which FzxpinanD poſſeſſed, 
both in the new and the old world. The marriage of FERDINVAND with IsaBELLA 
or CAS TIL E brought him great advantages, both becauſe ſhe was heireſs of ſeveral 
great kingdoms, and becauſe ſhe was capable to ſecond her huſband in his great deſigns. 
To the kingdom of his fathers, and to thoſe of his wife, he added Granada, and 
Navarre, Naples, and Sicily, and all the countries diſcovered in the new world. 

One could hardly have imagined that this great ſucceſſion concerned the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; for beſides that FERDINAND had a ſon, whom he took great care to marry be- 
times with the daughter of Maximilian, he had only beſtowed on PRILIP, fon of 
the ſame MAx1MILI1AN, the ſecond of his four daughters: yet notwithſtanding all 
this, ſhe became the heireſs of FERDINAND. The Prince, her brother, dying with- 


out iſſue, the Infanta ISABEL LA, her eldeſt ſiſter, the wife of Dow EMANUuEL, 


King of Portugal, left only one ſon, who died in his infancy. Thus the Princeſs Joan 
inherited all this great ſucceſſion, and transferred it to her eldeft ſon, who under the 
name of CHARLES V has been ſo famous in Europe. 
CHARLES, born at Ghent on St MaTTH1as's day, which fell that year on the 
twenty-fifth of February, had loſt his father, when the death of his grandfather by 
the mother's ſide opened to him the ſucceſſion of all his kingdoms. His mother indeed 
was ſtill living, but the diſtraction of her mind not allowing her to reign, ſhe was 
_ obliged to reſign her authority; and thus CHaRLEs reigned alone ſome time after the 
death of King FERDINAND. Beſides the poſſeſſion of ſo many kingdoms, he had 
ſoon a new acceſſion of power. The Emperor MAxTIMILIAN, his grandfather, dying 
on the twenty-ſecond of January 1519, he came to the Imperial crown ſix months 
after. For this he was partly beholden to his German extraction, and the ſeeming me- 


diocrity of his genius. Otherwiſe, it is not to be doubted but that Francis I, 
King of France, would have been preferred to him ; but the Germans were afraid of 


the temper, capacity, and courage of the latter, which had appeared on ſeveral occa- 
ſions. I need not ſay that CHARLES now became the moſt powerful Prince in Eu- 
rope; that is obvious; but after what I have hinted of the ſeeming mediocrity of his 
genius, I muſt add either that the Germans knew him very ill, when they believed that 
he was not a great man, or that his genius opened by degrees, and was formed by ex- 
perience in affairs. This Prince was certainly endowed with great qualities, and to his 
age courage was joined much judgment, and much of that capacity which is neceſſary 
or the ſovereign of a vaſt empire. 8 e 3 

As miracles rarely happen, and it muſt have been a miracle if CHARLES V, en- 
dowed with ſuch qualities, and poſſeſſed of ſuch great power, had not aſpired after 
new kingdoms, ſeveral people believed that he introduced into the houſe of Auſtria the 
deſign of an univerſal monarchy, a deſign which that houſe is not now accuſed of, 
(the accuſation would be very unjuſt) but which was formerly imputed to them. Such 
a project neceſſarily required that his hereditary dominions. ſhould border upon the do- 
minions of Spain, or at leaſt that it ſhould not be difficult to bring troops from Spain 
to Germany, and from Germany to Spain. For this end CHaRLEs, not content to 
have added, to the patrimony of the houſe of Burgundy, what he wanted in the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Low-Countries, fortified himſelf in Italy as well as he could. 
Knowing alſo how neceſſary it is to be aſſured of England, in order to ſubject Europe, 


he did not paſs by the opportunity which was preſented, of marrying his eldeſt ſon 
with Queen MAR, the daughter of HENRY VIII. I enter not into more particular 


conſiderations, becauſe they would carry me too far from my ſubje&. = 
Several circumſtances made CHARLES V fail in the deſign of an univerſal monar- 
chy, ſuppoſing he entertained it; but nothing traverſed that deſign more than the diſ- 
advantage he had to live in an age ſo ill-timed for his purpoſe, as it produced a number 
of great men. For whereas there have often paſſed compleat centuries, in which we 
cannot obſerye any Prince of a diſtinguiſhed merit; in the age when CHARLES lived, 
appeared HENRY VIII, King of England, a Prince courageous and bold, who never 
ſuffered the balance to incline too much to one ſide; Francis I, King of France, 
who thwarted the houſe of Auſtria in every thing, and every where, who had the heart 
of a lion, and the moſt active and ſtirring genius; SoLIMAn, Emperor of the 
Ty a great conqueror, and one of the moſt formidable neighbours that ever ravaged 
ungary. t | 

I foy {PIER of ſeveral brave and prudent German Princes, who oppoſed CHARLTSV 
with great reſolution and glory. 

He was too great a man to ſuffer himſelf to be poſſeſſed with a ſanguinary and ſuper- 
ſtitious ſpirit, which incites Princes to perſecute religions different from their own; ſo 
that it is probable whatever he did, with regard to the Proteſtants, proceeded either 
from a deſign of engaging the Pope to be always on his ſide, or from a fear leſt the 
eſtabliſhment of Lutheraniſm ſhould continue to be prejudicial to him, by reaſon of 
the too paſſionate zeal of the Papiſts. But as ſoon as he was ſenſible that it was 155 
3 | * 
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through Vienna, that a Prince who tyrannizes over the conſciences of men, invades 


1608. 


ſon in his room. But as FERDINANp rejected this propoſal, CHARLES beſtowing the 


that treaty in the name of the Emperor his brother, in a Diet held at Augſburg in the 


ration, and extended it even farther than his father had done, for he tolerated the exerciſe 
of Lutheraniſm in his own dominions, he highly deteſted the maſſacre of Paris, executed 


ceſſors, while he was guided by his own judgment; for he applied himſelf to maintain 


thoſe Princes, whoſe ambition diſturbs the public peace, it may be faid that he loved 


in the affair of Juliers. 
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his intereſt to perſecute the Lutherans, like a man of great ſenſe and courge, he threw 
off all the complaiſance he had formerly ſhewn to the Pope, and rejected the counſels 
of Eccleſiaſtics, enemies to the public peace. From hence proceeded the treaty of 
Paſſaw, which gave full liberty of conſcience to all the States of the empire, Had 
he done this twenty years ſooner, he would have probably removed ſeveral obſtacles to 
the execution of his great deſign; but he was ſomewhat too late in pacifying the 
differences in point of religion. | | 
Fortune had already forſaken him, and favoured HENRV II, imitating coquets (as he 
himſelf mournfully ſaid) with whom it is a ſtrong reaſon for preferring one man to ano- 
ther, that he is fifteen or twenty years younger. The diſpleaſure he had to out-live 
his good-fortune made him take the reſolution of leaving the world; but in ſuch a 
manner, as he might claim great merit by it; for he confined himſelf in the ſolitudes 
of a monaſtry, knowing that Eccleſiaſtics would give a fine turn to this action, and that 
of all the actions of his life this would be by them the moſt extolled. | 
CHARLES had committed one fault which he in vain endeavoured to repair ; he had 
cauſed his brother FERDINAND to be elected King of the Romans. He conſidered, 
but too late, that in order to preſerve and increaſe the power of his houſe, it was highly 
important than all it's dominions ſhould be united in one perſon. He would therefore 
have been glad to revoke the election of FERDINAND, and ſubſtitute PRIL IP his 
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Spaniſh monarchy on his ſon, was obliged to leave the Imperial crown to his brother; 
and in effect FERDINAND, who was already King of Hungary and Bohemia, obtained 
that crown, upon the retreat of CHARLES V. yp 
FERDINAND refuſing to yield the empire to his nephew, raiſed a kind of miſ- 
underſtanding which laſted for ſome time between the two branches of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the elder of which reigned in Spain, and the younger in Germany, as they do 
to this day. FERDINAND entirely embraced the principles of Toleration, which had 
been ſo wiſely followed by his predeceſſor in the treaty of Paſſaw. He had confirmed 


year 1555, and three years after, he confirmed it a new, no longer as the bare deputy 
of his brother, but as fully inveſted with the Imperial authority. EN 
His ſon MAXIMILIAN II, who ſucceed him, followed this noble example of mode- 


by the order of CHARLES IX, his ſon in law, and told HENRY III, as the latter paſſed 


Gop's right, and often loſes the things of this world, by meddling too much with thoſe 
of the other. N . a 
He died in the year 1576, greatly regretted by the Proteſtants, and made room for 
his ſon RupoLen II, whoſe conduct did not degenerate from that of his late prede- 


the public tranquillity which Germany enjoyed ſince the treaty of Paſſaw, and imitating 
the moderation of his father and grand-father, he diſturbed no man in the poſſeſſion of 
his privileges, judging, with great truth, that it is the principal virtue of a ſovereign to 
content himſelf with the power he lawfully poſſeſſes. Far from treading in the ſteps of 


peace too much, and had not even the ambition of being maſter in his own family. 
This was very hurtful to Germany, becauſe diſaffected perſons abuſing the facility of 
Ru pol p RH, found means to infinuate themſelves into the Imperial council, and to 
extort from this Prince ſome attempts on the liberties of Germany, as appeared chiefly 


This honeſt Emperor ſuffered for his too great facility. His brother MAT TEHIAVã ſo 
greatly abuſed it, that he forced Ru pOL PH to yield to him the kingdom of Hungary, 
and Auſtria, and to conſent to his being crowned King of Bohemia. Theſe unnatural and 
violent proceedings of MATTHIAS, and the weakneſs of Ru pOL YH in giving credit to 
the predictions of Ty cno-Brane', who ſtudied Aſtrology as well as Aſtronomy, ruined 
this unhappy Emperor. For Ty cxo-Branr' having told him that he was threatened 
with ſome imminent danger from his own relations, and that he ought to be on his 
guard, threw him into ſo great fears that he no longer ventured to go abroad, or ſee 
any company; and as the conduct of MATTHIAS confirmed the aſtrological warning, 
the Emperor ſunk at laſt under his uneaſineſs and grief, and died on the eighteenth of 
January 1612, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Though the Proteſtants of Germany had, generally ſpeaking, ſome reaſon to com- 
plain of RupoLyn, who had ſome times been ſurprized into bad meaſures by the 
emiſſaries of the court of Rome, the Proteſtants of Bohemia, in particular, thought 
themſelves very happy under the clemency of this Emperor. In effect, he had granted 
a liberty of conſcience in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silefia; and it is indiſputable that 
before the war in Bohemia, the Proteſtants of that kingdom were equal with the 
Papiſts in every reſpe& but this, that they had not a King of their religion. This 
equality was not an uſurped power; but aroſe from the great privileges which Ru po 1 
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and his ſucceſſor Matthias had granted to the Bohemians of the communion ſub utraque; 
this was the diſtinction between the Proteſtants and thoſe of the Romiſh communion. 

The Emperor Ma TTHr1as felt the ſame jealouſy of his authority, which he had raiſed 
againſt that of RuporL yH, his predeceſſor, He had no children; his two brothers, the 
Archduke MAXIMILIAN, Grand-Maſter of the Teutonic order, and the Archduke 
ALBERT, Governor of the Low-Countries, had likewiſe none. Thus the ſucceſſion 
lay open to the children of the Archduke CHARLES, ſon of the Emperor Fzxp1- 
N AND. 5 

This juncture was favourable to the Spaniards. They had the glory of the houſe of 
Auſtria extremely at heart, and believed it was the intereſt of that houſe that both the 
branches of it ſhould be governed by the ſame maxims; and as they had a better 
opinion of their own politics than of thoſe of the Germans, they were perſuaded that it 
would be more conducive to the common glory of the houſe of Auſtria, that the court 
of Vienna, inſtead of governing that of Spain, ſhould on the contrary be governed by 
it. Accordingly they reſolved no longer to defer making themſelves neceſſary to the 
Imperial court. Having obſerved that an opportunity of doing this ſeaſonably offered 


at the approaching election of an Emperor, they intimated to FERDINAND, the 


eldeſt ſon of the Archduke CHARLES that he had great need of their good offices, 
in order to ſucceed the Emperor MATTHIAS. This he believed, and attached him- 
ſelf to them as much as they deſired; ſo that they no longer doubted but if the empire 
was once in their hands, they ſhould diſpoſe of it as they would. 


With this view they warmly undertook the affair, and propoſed FERDINAND to 


MATTHIAS as a perſon whom he ought immediately to adopt. They prevailed with- 
out much difficulty on the brothers of MATTHIAS to yield all their pretenſions to 
FERDINAND. In ſhort, they made it ſo much their buſineſs to inveſt him ſoon with the 
whole authority, that this gave the Emperor great uneaſineſs. So natural it is for Princes 
who have no children, and ſometimes even for thoſe who have, to be uneaſy when the 

obſerve the attachment of the people to their apparent ſucceſſor, But notwithſtandin 

this jealouſy, MATTHIAS — 2 in the reaſons of the Spaniards, with regard to the 


crown of Bohemia, which they wiſhed he would diſpoſe of during his life, in favour 


of him whom they protected. They gave him to underſtand, that the affair was not 
to be left to the chance of an election made during the interregnum, leſt his heir ſhould 
be excluded ; that after his death, the States of Bohemia, pretending that the kingdom 
was elective, might beſtow the crown on ſome Heretic Prince, and that in ſuch a caſe 
the empire would unqueſtionably paſs to another houſe, MATTHIAS, affected with a 
fear ſo dextrouſly inſpired, cauſed FERDINAND to be declared his ſucceſſor to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, in the year 1617. | 3 

| Beſides the Spaniards made a ſecret treaty with FERDINAND, by which King 
PHriLie III renounced in his favour, all his rights to the hereditary countries of the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſituated in Germany; in conſideration of which FERDINAND en- 
gaged to deliver Alſacia to the Spaniards. | 4 

I thought it proper to make all theſe obſervations on the conduct of the four immediate 
ſucceſſors of CHARLES V, in order to undeceive the generality of readers, who taking 

only a ſuperficial and general view of things, falſly imagine that all the complaints 


which have been made againſt the houſe of Auſtria, fall as well on the German branch, 


as on the Spaniſh. Nothing is more untrue : for the whole conductof the houſe of Auſtria 
in Germany, while they were not directed by the Spaniards, was thought commend- 
able, or at leaſt tolerable; and it is certain that the Princes of the empire would never 


have recurred to the remedies they uſed, had they not been perſuaded that the Imperial 


court blindly followed the orders which came from that of Madrid, and that the 
Jeſuits inſpired both theſe courts with the deſign of exterminating all the ſects, by 
ſetting up an Inquiſition. Here we have an inſtance of the weakneſs of our reaſonings. 
For what was ſeemingly more rational than to ſay, that, for the greater glory of the 


houſe of Auſtria, it was neceſſary that the court of Vienna ſhould act in concert with 
Spain, where there were ſo many wiſe men inſtructed in the politics of PBILIP II? 


And yet this concert has been the moſt hurtful both to the Emperor and the Spaniards, 
becauſe people were prejudiced with a frightful 1dea of the Spaniſh politics, on account 
of all that had paſſed in the Low-Countries, of the ſhare the Spaniards had taken in 
the civil-wars of France, of the invaſion of Portugal, of the extraordinary efforts they 

had made to dethrone Queen ELIZABETH, when they equipped their invincible Ar- 
mada, and on ſeveral other accounts. Whether this prejudice was juſt or unjuſt, certain 
it is, that people had frightful thoughts of the government of Spain, and for this reaſon 
the German Princes ſtirred ſo much, as ſoon as they believed the Emperor was aban- 


doned to the conduct of that ſtrange nation. Now from theſe great emotions aroſe 


the violent ſtorm which fell both upon the Emperor and Spain. 1 1 
For the reſt, though I have ſaid, or may ſometimes ſay in the ſequel of this diſ- 
courſe, that Spain was accuſed of aſpiring after univerſal monarchy, yet this muſt not 


be taken as if I aſſerted that the accuſation was juſt. In this I act merely as an 


Hiſtorian, who relates common reports, without warranting the truth of them. I 
have therefore no reaſon to be apprehenſive of provoking the Spaniards; and was I 
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even to declaim againft their former ambition, I do nor think they would rake it amiſs, 
In effect, they are at this day the firſt to blame thofe Princes who hold a conduct like 
that which was imputed to them about fifty or threeſcore years ago, they are the firſt 


to exclaim againſt ambitious Princes who aggrandife themſelves at the expence of their 


neighbours, and they wiſh that all the powers in Europe would riſe in arms againſt 
them. They are in the right to wiſh this; it is enough for ambitious nations to in- 
dulge themfelves in the pleaſing imagination, that it is the part of a great ſoul to aſpire 
after the conqueſt of a great empire. It is not fit that they ſhould alſo have the plea- 
ſure of conquering it. That would be too much. Let them freely enjoy pleaſing 
imaginations, but let them meet with a vigorous oppoſition, and ſuch as juſtice requires, 
when they would change their imaginations into realities, | 
Let us return to the Archduke FexpixanD. As ſoon as the Emperor MATTHIAS 
had cauſed him to be declared King of Bohemia, it was no longer doubted but that he 
would have him elected King of the Romans, eſpecially fince, having ſome time 
after gone to Hungary, he cauſed him to be declared King of Hungary at Preſburg, on 
the firſt of June 1618. 3p | : . 
The thoughts that FERDIYAND would become Emperor extremely alarmed ſeveral 
German Princes, both becauſe they ſaw that the empire would by this means be ine- 
vitably perpetuated in the ſame family, notwithſtanding the golden bull, and becauſe 
FERDINAND would re-unite in himſelf all the hereditary countries of the German 
branch. They could not conceive how they ſhould preferve their liberty under an 


Emperor ſo powerful, and governed by the Spaniards. The Proteſtant Princes feared 


him more than all the reſt, becauſe they looked upon him as a Prince educated by the 
Jeſuits, and who had already improved fo much by the leſſons they had given him at 
Ingolſtadt, where he had ſtudied, that as foon as he had ſucceded his father, he had 
tolerated no ſect in his dominions. Yet he had found them full of people who followed 
the new opinions; but by menaces and ill-uſage he had forced a part of theſe people to 
change their religion, and had baniſhed all the reſt, whom neither the fear of exile, 
nor the confiſcation of their eſtates and goods, could force to go over to the Romiſh 
communion. This rendered him both odious and terrible to all the Proteftants ; but on 


the other hand, it greatly recommended him to the three ecclefiaſtical Electors; and 


as he wanted no more than one vote, and was ſure of giving that of the King of Bo- 
hemia to himſelf, he had great reaſon to depend upon ſucceeding the Emperor 
MATTHIAS . ; C 

The more this was likely to happen, the more did ſome Princes of Germany endea- 
vour to prevent it. But none of them took this affair ſo much to heart as FRED ERIC, 
Elector Palatine, the ſame who was King of Bohemia ſome time after. He was a 
Prince of great merit, and of exalted courage; and ſurely they who ſpeak otherwiſe of 
him, muſt be ranked among thoſe people of a vulgar underſtanding, who, judging of 
things only by the ſacceſs of them, imagine becauſe he was not fucceſsful in his enter- 
prize, that he was not a great man. This Prince therefore took great pains to repre- 
ſent to his colleagues how neeeſſary it was not to proceed to the election of a King of 
the Romans during the life of MATTHIAS. He told them that they would be more 
at liberty, in the interregnum, to transfer the Imperial crown to another houſe, and 
that it was neceſſary to do fo, becauſe if they did not interrupt the ſucceſſion of the 
Princes of the houſe of Auſtria at that juncture, when the direct line failed, they could 
never entertain any hopes of interrupting it, eſpecially if FexvInAanD was elected, 
who being ſupported by a foreign power, and a numerous family, would eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf and his poſterity for ever in the Imperial throne. 3 
But as theſe repreſentations were inſignificant ſpeeches, unleſs there was found a Ca- 
tholic Prince fit to be Emperor, (for the Proteſtants had only three votes, and four at 


| leaſt were neceflary) FRED ERIC caſt his eye on MAXIMILIAN, Duke of Bavaria, a 


Prince of diſtinguiſned merit, and went to viſit him at Munich, on purpoſe to per- 
ſuade him to accept of the Imperial crown; promiſing him the votes of the three Pro- 
teſtant Electors, which, with that of the Archbiſhop of Cologn, whom he might de- 

d upon, as being the Duke of Bavaria's own brother, would render the election in- 
fallible. The temptation was great: nevertheleſs, Maximilian reſiſted it, either 
becauſe he knew himſelf too well to oppoſe ſo ſtrong a party, or becauſe the Miniſters 
of the Pope and the King of Spain promiſed him other advantages, in the room of an 


empire which he could not preſerve againſt the enemies he would raiſe by accepting 


it; ſo that he preferred a fortune leſs exalted, but ſolid, to one more pompous but tot- 
tering. And who knows but that he was threatened in the name of Gop with ſome 
horrible chaſtiſement in this world, and with hell-torments in the other, if he accepted 
a crown, which, in the judgment of the court of Rome, could not be taken from the 
houſe of Auſtria, without manifeſt danger to religion? 8 

I have already mentioned the journey of the Emperor Ma TT HAS to Hungary. 1 
add here, that during this journey the troubles of Bohemia broke forth; the Archbiſhop 
of Prague, and the Abbot Bruneau, gave the firſt occaſion to them; the former by de- 
moliſhing a church which the Proteſtants had built at Cloſtergrab; and the latter by 
ſhutting up another. The Emperor Ru pol yn had permitted the Proteſtants, by his 
M: I | . * | etters- 
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Lettets- Patent, dated the ninth of July 1669, to build churches, hofpitals, and ſchools, 
on their on ground in whatever juriſdiction they wete ſituated, even without the per- 
miſnon of the lord of the fief or high- juſticiary. They had peaceably enjoyed this pri- 
. vilege in the reign of MatTHias, and on a ſudden ſaw two private men, without 
the Emperor's order, and merely by their own authority, demoliſh and ſhut up their 
churches. This provoked them to the higheſt degree, not ſo much on account of theſe 
two churches, as becauſe they looked upon this as an omen of Fzxninany's conduct, 
from which they could only preſage melancholy conſequences ; for ſince, without wait- 
ing for the approaching death of the good Emperor MATT HI As, he ſignalized the be- 

| 


ginnings of his reign by violences — evere, they might be ſure that he would 
long delay to proſcribe them, and to follow all the ſuggeſtions of the Jeſuits who 
led him. 

Theſe fears increaſed ſome time after, by the approbation which was given in the 
Emperor's council to the violences of the Archbiſhop of Prague, and the Abbot Bru- 
neau. The Proteſtants then ſaw that the old-age of MaTTHias had delivered him a 
prey to his ſucceſſor ; ſo that having no hopes but from the reſolution which they 
ſhould diſcover, they thought themſelves obliged to make FERDINAND, and the Spa- 
niards, whoſe ſuggeſtions he followed, ſenſible that they ſhould engage in a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous affair, if they undertook to annul their privileges. They thought 
that the more ſubmiſſive they ſhould be, the more ſhotild they be trampled upon, and 
that they ought to render themſelyes formidable by ſome bold ſtep, in order to ſtifle 
in their birth, the pernicious counſels which had been ſuggeſted to FERDINAND. 


Accordingly they took reſolutions not only too bold, but inexcuſable on account of 


their violence. For not content to ſummon the States of the kingdom, in order to de- 
liberate on the proper means of 8 the privileges of the country, they opened 
theſe States on the twenty-firſt of May 1618, without any regard to the Emperor's pro- 


hibition; and two days after ſent ſeveral lords and deputies of towns to the council, in 


order to make their remonftrances. Theſe diſcharged their commiſſion. with an air not 
like that of ſupplicants. Accordingly their petition was not received in the manner which 
they thought the equity of their cauſe required, which provoked them ſo highly, that 
they threw out of the windows, as ttaitors to their country, Count MARTINITzE 
Count NAU ATA, and PRILIF FABRITCToO, Secretary of State. — : 
After ſuch a proceeding, the Bohemians found themſelves engaged a new, to break 
with FtxDInanD, becauſe they could hope for nothing but by rendering themſelves 
the ſtrongeſt. Accordingly Count LA Tovr having made them ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity they were under to repel force by force, they immediately ſent commiſſions for le- 
vying troops throughout the whole kingdom. This Count had been very ill treated by 
FERDINYAN D from a hatred to his religion; for he had baniſhed him out of Auftria, 
and deprived him of his eſtate ; and the Count expected no better uſage when FERDI- 
NAND ſhould come to the crown of Bohemia. This perſonal intereſt greatly prevailed 
on him to raiſe a general inſurrection in the kingdom, and furniſhed him with a lively 


and animated eloquence in the ſpeech he made to an aſſembly which he had ſummoned 


to meet. He repreſented to them the charms of liberty to which he invited them. 
Then he laid open to their view the loſs of their privileges, and ruin of their religion 
which they muſt unavoidably ſuffer under a Prince governed by Spaniſh counſels, and 


by Monks, both equally enemies to their liberty and religion; under a Prince in- 


ſpired from his infancy with a violent hatred of Proteſtants, and who ſufficiently diſco- 
vered what meaſures he would take hereafter, by thofe which he had already taken in 
his own dominions, where the baniſhment of his ſubjects, the ruin and deſolation of 
families, and the confiſcation of lands and goods were the only monuments he had raiſe 


to his glory. He concluded with theſe memorable words. Remember that now there is 


room neither for repentance, nor for Fox Me muſt no longer reaſon, nor deliberate. We 

only cant concord and fteddineſs. The lot is caft, If we prove victorious, we ſhall be a juſt, 
free, and ſovereign people; if we are conquered, we ſhall be traitors, perjured perſons, and re- 
bels. He animated them to that degree, that they all refolved on an inſurrection. They 
who diſapproved it, durſt not diſcover their ſentiments, for fear of being ill-uſed by the 


reſt : thus it commonly happens that men of a peaceable diſpoſition are carried down 


with the torrent of a faction. | 

Upon the news of this great revolution, the opinions of the court of Vienna were 
divided. FERDINanD's cabal were for ſeverely puniſhing the rebels. MaTTaias, 
on the contrary, thought it proper to reclaim them by moderation, and by offering 
them new privileges. This was alſo the opinion of Cardinal GLzszL, his firſt Mi- 
niſter, The true cauſe of this opinion was not ſo much the clemency either of the 


Emperor, or of the Cardinal, though they were both moderate enough, as their jea- 


louſy of the Spaniards. MATTHIAS could not ſend forces to Bohemia, without giving 
the command of them to FERDINAND, and that was giving it to the. Spaniards, 
whoſe conduct diſpleaſed him, as he had ſhewn by declaring for the new Republic of 
Holland. Therefore the Emperor and his firſt Miniſter would have greatly wiſhed to 


avoid the war: but they could not prevent it, nor refuſe the command of the army to 


FerpinanD. 


All 
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All they could do was to limit his authority, by giving him a council made up of 
the creatures of MATTHIAS. This diſpleaſed him ſo much that at the inſtigation of 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, without whom he did nothing, he reſolved to ruin Cardinal 
GLESEL, Whom he believed to be the cauſe of the reſtrictions put upon his authority. In 
effect, after ſome complaints againſt the Cardinal's conduct, which tended to diſcredit him 
as a man too favourable to the Heretics, and too little concerned for the aggrandiſement 
of the houſe of Auſtria, he was ſeized in the antichamber of the Archduke Maxi- 
MILIAN, and immediately carried to Inſpruch. | 

Very ſubmiſive excuſes were made to MATTHIAS for this proceeding : but as he 
loved the Cardinal, and beſides as the ſeizing of the Cardinal was a notorious contempt 
of his authority, all theſe ſubmiſſions did not pacify him. Whether awake or aſleep, 
he was heard loudly crying that his GLEsEL muſt be reſtored to him. Nay it is ſaid, 
that, in order to revenge that affront, he was upon the point of going over to the male- 
contents of Bohemia. Cardinal DizTRICHSTEIN appeaſed him a little, by bringing 
the King of Bohemia, and the Archduke MAxIMILIAN, into his chamber, to aſk his 
pardon, and to proteſt that from thenceforth they would make no incroachment upon 
the Imperial authority. Nevertheleſs, the ſhort time he lived, he paſſed it in continual 
apprehenſions, feeling the judgment of Gop upon him, who permitted his couſin 
FERDINAND to deprive him of that authority, of which he himſelf had deprived 
his brother, the Emperor Ru poI PH. MATTHIAS died on the twentieth of March 
1619. | | 15 

The better to underſtand how the diſorders of Bohemia agitated the whole empire, 
it is fit to know that ever ſince the year 1608, the Proteſtants, oppreſſed in ſeveral places, 
and fearing leaſt their patience ſhould bring upon them new hardſhips, had laid the 
foundation of a particular alliance among ſeveral of them for their mutual preſervation. 
This was done in the aſſembly of Ahauſen, on the fourth of May 1618; but the alliance 
was only concluded in the aſſembly of Hall in Suabia. The following year this alliance 
took the name of he Union, and the Princes who entered into it, that of Correſpondents. 
The Elector Palatine was choſen the chief of the Union. 1 

The Papiſts having met at Munich, made at the ſame time another alliance among 
themſelves, and gave it the pompous title of the Catholic League; they choſe for the chief 
of it the Duke of Bavaria, a very artful Prince, who well knew how to improve the 

public calamities to the advantage of his own houſe. Theſe two great parties, or if 
you will, theſe two great Leagues, obſerved each other, without proceeding to extre- 
mities; but at laſt the troubles of Bohemia having taken birth from an affair of 
religion, and the whole empire being poſſeſſed either with the fears, or the hopes that 
the ſucceſſor of MATTHIAS would perſecute the Proteſtants, both the Union and the 
League prepared for a war which appeared inevitable. _ 5 | 

But there was this difference between the chiefs of the Union, and thoſe of the 
League, the latter acted with greater prudence and concord than the former, and 
ſignally triumphed over them. The Princes of the Union were not diligent enough in 

preparing for a war : they ſuffered themfelves to be amuſed with propoſals of accommo- 
dation, they gave the League time to bring together great forces, and after that, they 
could no longer brave it. They committed the fault which is very common in civil- 
wars, viz. that people endeavour to ſave appearances. If a party would ſave ap- 
pearances, they muſt lie quiet, but if they will not lie quiet, they muſt puſh things to 
an extremity, without keeping any meaſures. It e le but that otherwiſe they 
are at once both criminal and unfortunate. Let this be ſaid without any prejudice to 
the rights of the German Princes, who aſſert, that it was as lawful for them, with re- 
gard both to their civil and religious intereſts, to favour the cauſe of the Elector Palatine 
_ againſt FERDINAND, as it was for the King of France to favour the United- Provinces 
againſt the Spaniards, and for the King of Spain to favour ſometimes the League againſt 
the lawful heir of the crown, and ſometimes the Duke of Rohan againſt LEWIS XIII. 
But if they had a right to ſuccour the Proteſtants of Bohemia, who took arms againſt 
FERDINAND, they muſt at leaſt own that they did them very little ſervice. He who 
gave the moſt reputation to the arms of the Bohemians was Ex nesT Count Mansfeld; 
who being informed of their inſurrection, when he was in Piedmont, in the ſervice of 
the Duke of Savoy, eagerly embraced that opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf, and offered 
them his ſervice with two thouſand men, whom the Duke allowed him to chooſe out of 
his troops, and maintained till the Count arrived in Bohemia. He was a brave man, 
who ſought ſuch opportunities in order to raiſe himſelf, and to ſubſiſt with ſplendor. 
He was natural fon to PETER ERNEST, Count Mansfeld, Governor of the Low- 
Countries for the King of Spain, and had abandoned Popery, after having made ſeveral 
campaigns in the Emperor's ſervice. He was cordially received by the malecontents 
of Hungary, who honoured him with the poſt of General of the artillery, and he 
became, with Count La Tous, one of the principal ſupports of the party. 

The Imperial troops, which had been ſent into Bohemia under the command of 
Count Bu ot, there exerciſed unheard-of cruelties and violences; this ſtill more ex- 
aſperated the Bohemians, and determined Sileſia and Lufatia to join them. The two 
parties fought, they beſieged, loſt, and took towns; but it is certain, that in the 
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beginning, the Imperialiſts had the diſadvantage, and that almoſt all the towns of the 
kingdom fell into the hands of the male- contents. | 


As for the Princes of the Union, they contented themſelves with aſſembling at 


Rottemburg on the Tauber, from whence they ſent deputies to his Imperial majeſty, 
humbly defiring him to conſider that all the Proteſtants of - Germany had a great 
intereſt in the affair of Bohemia, and beſeeching him to recal his troops. The affair 
was brought to a negotiation. The Archbiſhop of Mentz, the Elector Palatine, the 
Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of Bavaria were nominated to make that accommo- 
dation; but the tedious proceedings ſo common in Germany in affairs of this nature, 
and the death of the Emperor MATTHIAS prevented all redreſs.  - 5 
As the houſe of Auſtria pretended that the kingdom of Bohemia was hereditary, 


whereas the States of the kingdom maintained that it was elective, MATTHIAS would 


not ſubmit his couſin FERDINAND to the election of the Bohemians, when he made 
him their King; for that had been to acknowlege the juſtice of their pretenſions. 
Thus FERDINAND had not obtained the crown of Bohemia by election, and conſe- 
quently, according to the Bohemians, he had no right to it. For this reaſon, being 


informed that FERDINAND had been invited to the election of an Emperor as King 


of Bohemia, they repreſented to the Electoral College that he could not affiſt at the 

Diet in that capacity. Bnt theſe remonſtrances were not regarded. He was not only 
preſent at the election, but was alſo choſen Emperor on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt 
1619. 1 Nani: Hoſe | 5 

The Pope, the King of Spain, and the whole Popiſh party, were ſo impatient to ſee 
FERDINAND upon the Imperial throne, becauſe they hoped he would deſtroy the 
| Proteſtant religion throughout the whole empire, that there was no poſſibility of 

deferring the Diet which was to elect a ſucceſſor to MATTHIAS. They in vain re- 
preſented that it was neceſſary to wait till theſe diſorders were ſomewhat appeaſed. The 
Popiſh party took all this for an artifice, and imagined that the Proteſtant Princes 
required time only the better to concert on the ways of excluding the King of Bohemia. 
Whereupon Su1cosp Archbiſhop of Mentz, one of the principal ſupports of the 
Catholic League, ſummoned the Electoral Diet to meet at Francfort on the twentieth 
of July 1619. This function belonged to: him, both as great Chancellor of the Ger- 


man empire, in the capacity of Archbiſhop. of Mentz; and as Dean of the Electoral 
College. FERDINAND was elected Emperor, as I have ſaid, on the twentieth of 


Auguſt following, and was crowned a few days after, to wit, on the ninth of September. 
Never perhaps did he find himſelf in more perplexing circumſtances than the firſt 
year after the death of the Emperor MATTHIAS. The death of that Emperor 


revived the animoſity of the Bohemians, and their diffidence increaſed, as they knew 


that MATTHIAS, who was more inclined to ſoften than to irritate affairs, could no 

longer check the reſtleſs humour of FERDINAND. In vain he made them advantageous, 
promiſes, they were not diſpoſed to hearken to them, nor to believe that they were 
any thing more than Jeſuitical artifices ; beſides by accepting the amneſty which he offered 
them, they would have acknowleged him as their lawful ſovereign ; which was very in- 


conſiſtent with their pretenſions. Moſt of the neighbouring provinces followed their 


example. Sileſia and Lufatia had already done it; and Moravia did it ſome time 
after. Is | / 


it ſhould be decided to whom the ſucceſſion lawfully belonged, whether to FERDINAND, 


or to ALBERT the brother of MATTHIAS; the Lower Auſtria was ſo full of male- 
contents, that it would have followed this example, had not the preſence of Fzrpi- 
NAND hindered it from revolting. But neither could his preſence nor authority ſtop 
the progreſs of Count La Tour, who drew near the Danube, paſſed that river, ſeized 
on the ſuburbs of Vienna, and beſieged the city with great hopes of taking it by the 
correſpondence he held with ſome perſons in it. Happily for FERDINAND Count 
DamPIER defeated MaNnsFELD, which obliged La Tour to retire. Though this 
good fortune was followed by another more conſiderable, I mean the election of FE - 
DINAND, yet he found himſelf plunged in new diſtreſſes, for on one fide the Bohe- 
mians created FREDER1c Elector Palatine, their King, and on the other BETHLEN 
GaBor, Prince of Tranſilvania, entered like a torrent into Hungary, made himſelf 
maſter of Caſſovia, Altenburg, Preſburg, and ſeveral other places; while the Bohemian 
troops commanded by Count La Tour marching along the borders of Auſtria, 
threatned the capital city, and entered Hungary, to join the Prince of Tranſilvania. 
All this was more than ſufficient to diſturb a Prince of the greateſt reſolution, and it 
muſt be owned that FERDINAND had more merit, and poſſeſſed more great qualities, 
than many Hiſtorians aſcribe to him, ſince he was proof againſt ſo many attacks, and 
not only acted like a man who was not aſtoniſhed, but likewiſe diſſipated all theſe 
factions, and rendered all the enterprizes of his enemies vain and fruitleſs. _ | 
If I did not remember that I mention theſe things only by way of digreſſion, I 
ſhould with pleaſure ſet forth all the events which heighten the fortune of this 
Prince; but as I muſt ſoon return to GusT Avus, I ſhall ſpeak of what followed only 


ſo far as it is neceſſary to give my readers a diſtinct idea of the State of Germany, 
"OL. V. | 8 1 5 
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The States of upper Auſtria reſolved to keep the government in their own hands, till 
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when the King of Sweden entered it, Yet 1 ſhall do it in ſuch a manner, that the 
brevity of my narrative may not render it too dry, and obſcure the ſeries of the 


of thoſe popular commotions which have no conſiderable chief, no diſcipline, nor 


his reign, methinks I have ſolidly refuted thoſe who have cenſured the EleQor Palatine. 
_ al-the rules of prudence ; others have ſaid that he was ſimple enough to yield to the 


ſurers, I ſay, are people of a vulgar underſtanding, who think nothing commendable, 


of all things, very frequently permits that the beſt concerted enterprizes ſhould be de- 


tine, for I own it muſt be ranked among thoſe of a doubtful iſſue. But I believe 


mendable, ſince it is certain, that if a Prince may, without raſhneſs, engage in an en- 


_ contrary to all appearances. The world ridiculouſly imagines that ſucceſsful men for- 
ſaw all thoſe caprices of fortune to which they owed their ſucceſs, and conſequently that 


feated their enterprizes. 


would make ſome efforts in favour of his children; and even if we grant that the 
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events. tha VV > | 
To have a full view of the bad poſture of the Emperor's affairs, we muſt conſider 

that Bohemia, Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, and Auſtria, had taken arms againſt him, 
while the Tranſylvanian BzxTHLEN GaBoR, a Prince of great credit at the Ottoman 
Porte, valiant, courageous, and already maſter of the greateſt part of Hungary, haſtens 
with extreme eagerneſs to make new conqueſts, and is on his march to join the male- 
contents. Beſides, we muſt look upon the inſurrection of theſe provinces, not as one 


counſel. They were great provinces,' which, after having ſhaken off his yoke, were 
directed by wiſe and experienced men, who correſponded with the neighbouring States. 
Provinces which gave the command of their troops to famous Generals, or rather pro- 
vinces very conſiderable for their number and forces, which choſe for their King one of 
the firſt Princes of the empire, young, valiant, ſon-in-law to the King of England, 
and nephew to Prince MauR1ct, who was eſteemed a great General, and had great 
ower in a flouriſhing Republic, at enmity with the Spaniards, Beſides, we muſt con- 
ider that the houſe of Auſtria appeared too powerful to ſeveral Princes of Europe; 
that France, its antient enemy, was not the only ſtate which deſired to preſcribe limits 
to its great power; and that the Elector Palatine had accepted the crown of Bohemia 
with the conſent of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany ; which ſuppoſes that they 
would aſſiſt him, with all their forces, againſt an enemy whom they all feared, being 
induced to it both by the intereſts of their religion, and of their States. 
By ſhewing all the diſtreſſes and apprehenſions of FERDINAND in the beginning of 


Some have called him inconſiderate, as having accepted the crown of Bohemia againſt 


importunities of his wife, a daughter of the King of England, and for that reaſon 
highly diſpkaſed that ſhe did not bear the glorious title of MajzsTy. All theſe cen- 


but what 1s ſucceſsful, and blame all unfortunate enterprizes. Had they any penetra- 
tion, they would find that human prudence is, properly ſpeaking, the ſport of the pro- 
vidence of Gop, who to humble us, and to convince us that he is the ſupreme governor 


feated, and that the moſt raſh and inconfiderate ſhould ſucceed. 9 
I will not give an inſtance of the former kind in the enterprize of the Elector Pala- 


when all things are carefully examined it will be granted me, that there was not more 
to be feared than to be hoped from that enterprize ; and therefore that this Prince did 
nothing but what a man of courage might have done, without being guilty of impru- 
dence. So that even if it was granted that the ambition and pride of his wife contributed to 
determine his accepting the crown of Bohemia, his conduct would nevertheleſs be com- 


terprize, when the probability of ſucceeding in it, 1s equal to that of failing, and when 
a crown is the prize of the former, much more may he do it at the ſollicitation of his 
wife, who begs of him to give her a rank equal to her birth. But in ſpite of all that 
can be ſaid, the world will never be perſuaded that a Prince who has loſt all his domi- 
nions for having accepted a crown, acted prudently in accepting it. He who regulates 
his conduct according to the appearances of future events, is not, in the opinion of the 
world, a wiſe man, unleſs beſides he foreſees among future events, thoſe which happen 


the unſucceſsful are much to be blamed for not having foreſeen thoſe caprices which de- 

It was by ſeveral events which happened contrary to all appearances, that the Elector 
Palatine unhappily failed in his enterprize. It was eaſy to foreſee, ſay they, that King 
James would aſſiſt his ſon-in-law no otherwiſe than by ſome offers of mediation, by 
letters and Ambaſſadors. This is the only ſervice he ever did to his allies : but this is 
exaggerated ; for it was not improbable that a father, notwithſtanding his pacific temper 


Elector ought to have looked upon England as a country loft to the reſt of Europe, and 
whoſe fortune it ſeems to be not to concern itſelf for the oppreſſion of the weakeſt, were 
there not Princes enough beſides, from whom, according to all appearances, he might 
expect aſſiſtance ? | N 

Who could have believed that the Proteſtants of Germany would have abandoned 
the Elector Palatine, they, who under the name of Correſpondents had engaged from 
the year 1609 to maintain liberty, and the Proteſtant religion in the empire? They 
who believed that the Emperor was an enemy to both? They, in ſhort, who having 
been conſulted by Fxzpzric, their chief, in the aſſembly held at Rottemburg on the 
twelfth of September 1619, anſwered that he ought to accept the crown of Bohemia, 
| | | 3 | not 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

not only as being a new dignity, but alſd as what was neceſſary for the public good of 
Germany, and that of their allies, and adviſed him to ſet out immediately for Bohemia ? 
Who could have believed that France, which, in thoſe times, exclaimed ſo loudly 
againſt Princes that are too powerful, and ſollicited all Europe to make leagues againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, would neglect ſo favourable an opportunity of weakening it ? 


Who could have believed that France would fide with FERDINAND, againſt thoſe who 


aimed at depriving him of a part of his power? Who could have believed that BETHLEN 


GABOR, after ſuch fortunate beginnings, after all the reputation he had acquired, and al! 


the intereſt he had with the Turk, would be of no fervice to the Palatine. Let us 
therefore ſay, that FRzDtR1c was deceived by a train of events ſo ſingular, that the 
moſt refined prudence could never haye ſuſpected it. Let us not believe thoſe who pre- 


tend that the vanity of the Duke of BouiL Lon, his uncle, joined with that of the E- 


lectrefs, threw him into an imprudent undertaking. They fay, that the Duke wrote to 
his friends at Paris, that while the King of France was making knights at Fountain- 
bleau, he was making Kings in Germany. He might have faid fo ; but as he was one 
of the ableſt men of his age, it is not probable that he would have adviſed his nephew 
to accept a crown, if he ought in prudence to have refuſed it 6717 
Obſerve that I only ſpeak of human and political prudence : I enter not into the que- 
ſtion whether FERDINAND was the true King of Bohemia, and whether, according to 
the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, the Palatine could accept that crown to which he 
was elected by the States of the kingdom. That is not the matter in queſtion. The 
queſtion at preſent is, whether according to the maxims of an ambition, vailed over 


with the notion of political prudence, FREDER1c did well to accept the crown of Bo- 


hemia; and after all I ſee no great difference between a Prince who accepts a crown 
which has been taken from a King depoſed, and a Prince who makes war on his neigh- 
bour in order to deprive him of his dominions. But though the Palatine had 


many reaſons to hope for ſucceſs in his enterprize, it was nevertheleſs unfortunate ; ſo 


true it is that the divine prudence is pleaſed to confound the wiſdom of man. 


As ſoon as Frxtperic was informed that the States of Bohemia, Sileſia, Luſatia, 
and Moravia, had unanimouſly choſen him their King, on the twenty-ſeventh of Au- 


guſt 16 19. (the very day before FERDINAND was elected Emperor at Frankfort) he 
_ aſſembled the Princes or Correſpondents at Rottemburg, who, as we have already ſeen, 
adviſed him to go to Bohemia as ſoon as poſſible, and take poſſeſſion of that crown. 
Neither he, nor the Electreſs his wife, had any averſion to it. Accordingly the cere- 
mony of his coronation was only deferred till the fourth of November, and that of the 
Princeſs till the ſeventh. On the twenty-eighth of next April, che States of the king- 
dom choſe his eldeſt ſon, being fix years of age, for his ſceceſſor. The Imperialiſts 
were not able to keep more than two places in Bohemia, Let us now ſee by what 
means FERDINAND ſurmounted all theſe diftreſſes. tt Ol e e 

Religion was his principal machine for that purpoſe. He had approved his zeal for 
Popery by the two methods the moſt pleaſing to the people and the clergy ; namely, 
by a great devotion for the Virgin Mary, the ſaints, relics, and images, and by per- 
ſecuting the Proteſtants. The firſt thing he did when he ſucceeded his father was to 
viſit the church of Our Lady of Loretto, and there to make a ſolemn vow, that even 
if it ſhould coſt him his life, he would exterminate all the ſects out of Stiria, Carin- 
thia, and Carniola. He engaged in the like vow after he was crowned King of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary ; for he made a ſhort pilgrimage to an image of the Virgin Mary, 
which is in great reputation on the frontiers of Stiria, and there he ſolemnly promiſed 
to Gop to purge Bohemia, and the adjacent provinces, from the venom of Hereſy. 


Several years before his death he made a third vow which concerned Hungary, and 


wherein he promiſed to employ all imaginable means to reduce all that kingdom under 
the obedience of the Virgin, whom he uſed to call Generaliſima in his letters, and in 
the orders he ſent to his Generals. 1 | 

This ſignal devotion, as the Papiſts called it, or ſuperſtition, according to the Pro- 
teſtants, was both of great ſervice and of great prejudice to FERDINAND. He reaped 
many advantages from it for a long time, but at laſt it proved very prejudicial to the 
whole houſe of Auſtria, and has rather weakened than ſtrengthened the Popiſh party 
in Germany. If after this we ſhould wonder how his ſucceſſors - came to follow his 
example, not only with regard to the exceſſive worſhip. paid to the creatures, and the 
ſpirit of perſecution, but likewiſe with regard to the blind complaiſance he paid to the 
Monks, we ought to conſider, (and then our wonder will be over) that the Monks had 
the cunning to make them believe that all the bleſſings which God beſtows on the moſt 
auguſt houſe of Auſtria, are the rewards of its zeal for the extirpation of the Prote- 
ſtants, and that all the afflictions which Gop ſends on that houſe, proceed from its not 
being rigorous enough againſt the enemies of the Church. But this is a manifeſt con- 
tradiction : for if the ſeverity of the houfe of Auſtria was great enough to be rewarded 
by God, the indulgence of it could not deſerve to be chaſtiſed. But Kings and Em- 
perors do not much regard this. | 1 

Be that as it will, it is great pity that FERDINAND was inſpired with a zeal ſo ſu- 

perftitious and inhuman; for it cannot be denied that he had great merit, and that he 
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dught to be ranked among the. illuſtrious men of that age. If we are not to believe 
that he deſerved all the encomiums beſtowed on him by the Jeſuit LR Moxm ax, his 
confeſſor, we muſt not on the other hand give credit to all that has been ſaid in his 
prejudice by the Hiſtorians of the contrary party. It is reported that BeTarisx 
Ga BOR ſaid, it was dangerous to make war upon FERDINAND, becauſe. he was neither 
daunted by adverſity, nor dazzled with proſperity. After the coronation of the Palatine, 
FERDINAND made it appear that he was able to do ſomething more than make yows 
to the Virgin Mary, for he uſed a very dextrous policy. | 1 8 
As his greateſt apprehenſion was leſt France ſhould ſend forces to the new King of 
Bohemia, he ſent Count Fu RSsTEMBEROG Ambaſſador to the French court, and ordered 
him to repreſent that the deſign of the Proteſtants in Germany was only to ruin the 
Catholic religion, and that it was . hoped his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would powerfully 
aſſiſt the Emperor, -who was engaged in ſo holy a cauſe. But he was far from repre- 
ſenting matters in this light to the correſpondent Princes. They held a famous aſſembly 
at Nuremberg, a little after the coronation of FREDERIC, who did not fail to be 
preſent there. Count HoRENZOLLERN was ſent thither by his Imperal Majeſty, and 
protelted in his name, that he never had any thing ſo much at heart as the public 
tranquillity, the peace of religion, and of the State, and the preſervation of the laws. 
He ſpoke afterwards of the affairs of Bohemia, and maintained that religion was only 
the pretext of the revolt, and that the Emperor had no difference with the Bohemians, 
on that account, nor would have any. At laſt he exhorted the aſſembly to find ways 
of accommodation, which .might reſtore peace to the empire, in ſuch a manner as 
might conſiſt with the honour of his Imperial Majeſty. T5; Ng: N 
This was very artful; for it was imagined that FERDINAND, prompted by the 
„Jeſuits, aimed only at the ruin of the Proteſtant religion; and yet he intimates to the 
Proteſtant Princes that he has no ſuch deſign, that religion is no way concerned in the 
troubles of Germany, and that he does not deſign to make the leaſt attempt upon 
the liberty of conſcience. By theſe fine proteſtations he lulled them aſleep, ſo that they 
abandoned the unfortunate King of Bohemia. : | | 
It is true they did not come at once to ſuch a ſtrange reſolution, for the anſwer 
they gave to Count HofEnNZOLLERN made him fully ſenſible that they were aware 
of his artifice, and deſigned to aſſiſt the Palatine z but they did not long continue in that 
000.0. no How ed hci: e is = iy . 
The Princes of the Catholic League meeting at Wirtſburg, at the ſame time that 
thoſe of the Evangelical Union met at Nuremberg, they reſolved to raiſe an army 
which ſhould be comme ded by the Duke of Bavaria. This aſſembly at Wirtſburg 
was very numerous. Tac were preſent Ambaſſadors from the Emperor, Agents from 
the Spaniſh King, and Deputies from the Duke of Lorrain. FERDINXANPD's Am- 
baſſadors were far from ſaying that religion was not concerned in the quarrel, they 
ſtrongly. inſiſted on the contrary. So that one of the chief affairs which were laid 
before this aſſembly, was the preſervation of the Catholic religion, threatned on all 
ſides with utter ruin. This was as arttul a conduct at leaſt as that of declaring to the 
Proteſtants that religion was not concerned in the quarrel, and that the Emperor had 
no deſign to meddle in ſo tender a point: for moſt of the members of the Catholic 
League being either Prelates or Abbots, when FERDINAND perſuaded them that the 
Proteſtants intended to deſtroy the Romiſh Church, he affected them in the moſt 
ſenſible manner; thus FERDINAND intereſſed them in his cauſe by all that was deareſt 
to them, namely, by the fear of loſing a temporal and ſpiritual empire, which brought 
them great revenues, and made them lead a moſt delicious life. | 
The correſpondent Princes, alarmed at the great levies made by the Catholic League, 
ſent a deputation to the Duke of Bavaria, to acquaint him of their inclination to a 
peace, and preſented to him a long deduction of their ſentiments and demands. The 
Duke anſwered ; they replied ; and he alſo replied in his turn. There paſſed on both 
ſides complaints, reproaches, juſtifications, proteſtations, and, in general, whatever is 
employed in the quarrels of the pen which precede, or accompany, the firſt acts of 
hoſtility. The reſult was that the Catholic League made prodigious armaments, and 
artfully amuſed the Princes of the Evangelical Union, who were content to be on their 
uard. FRAY 
5 We ſhall ſoon ſee the effect of FER DIN AN D's embaſly to the court of France. As to 
the Ambaſſadors whom he ſent to CHRISTIAN IV King of Denmark, and to the Duke 
of Brunſwic, they obtained all that their maſter could reaſonably expect, ſince theſe 
Princes promiſed to keep a perfect neutrality. The Ambaſſadors whom he ſent to Italy 
obtained of the Pope conſiderable ſupplies of money, beſides the troops ſent by ſome 
Italian Princes, and two levies made in Sicily and the kingdom of Naples. FzRD1- 
NAND had ſo well perſuaded the world that his cauſe was the cauſe of the Church, 
that we may wonder the Pope did not publiſh a cruſade againſt the Correſpondents. 
I know not whether it was owing to the addreſs of this Prince, or to the ſtupidity ot 
the court of France, that the French loudly declared for him. But at leaſt it is certain 
that there never was a conduct more impolitic than this. France and the houſe of 
Auſtria had long been upon ſuch terms, that they took all advantages of each other, 
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and it was then only ten years ſince the death of HENRY IV, when he was ready to 
begin a war, the deſign of which was to reduce both the Emperor and the King of 
Spain to a very low condition. That war had long been deſigned, and all the neceſſary 

reparations had been made for it. France had alſo for a long time opetily ſupported the 
| Unleed Provinces of the Low- Countries, which had ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke. The 
Spaniards had not been wanting on their ſide, and had like to have ruined the French 
monarchy, in the time of the League. In ſhort, no nation in Europe had more reaſon than 
France to weaken the houſe of Auſtria; and yet the French neglected the fineſt oppor- 
tunity of doing it, and not content to do that houſe no prejudice, they rendered a ſignal 
ſervice to it, 3 they were the principal cauſe of the treaty of Ulm, which diſarmed 
the Correſpondent Princes, and ruined the affairs of the Palatine. The French boaſt 
of that overſight, which was a notorious and unpardonable blunder in politics. They 
have ſaid that France aſſiſted the Emperor for the love of religion. People muſt ſay 
ſomething to juſtify their faults, and cover them, it poſſible, with the cloke of religion. 


But on whom would they impoſe? If Popery was the cauſe why the French would not 
did they favour the Dutch, why did they make a 


* 


aſſiſt the King of Bohemia, why 
League with the King of Sweden ? 505 : 

What is moſt probable is, that the Emperor's Ambaſſador arrived at Paris in the 
reign of a favourite who had meditated the ruin of Calviniſm, It is not certainly known 
whether the addreſs of the Spaniards, who at that time had many creatures at the court 
of France, whom they retained in good pay, inſpired the Conſtable pz Luvx ES with 


the deſign of attacking the Huguenots; or whether he derived that deſign from the 


hopes he conceived that by ſignalizing his miniſtry by an enterprize extremely agreeable 


to the Monks and the rabble, he ſhould blot out the remembrance of the low and 
mean arts by which he had riſen to favour. But however that may be, he it was who 
kindled the civil wars which raged in France under the reign of Lewis XIII. He 
had already broached this deſign, when FexDinanp ſent to demand aſſiſtance from 
the King of France. He had obſerved that the Emperor repreſented the quarrel 
between him and the new King of Bohemia, as an affair in which religion was con- 
cerned, and that the Duke of Bovirron had not defeated this artifice, when he 
wrote to Lewis XIII that the Catholics enjoyed all manner of liberty in the dominions 
of the male-contents, and therefore that the Emperor deceived him, when he affirmed 
that they deſigned to ruin his religion. Upon this the Conſtable had either honeſty, 
or ſimplicity enough to believe that it was not fit to aſſiſt Heretics abroad, while he 
perſecuted them at home, 55 % CCC 
Some have ſaid that he engaged in the deſign of ruining the affairs of the Palatine, 
becauſe the Spaniſh Ambaſſador had promiſed that his brother ſhould be married to the 
heireſs of CRAULNES, who was then at the court of the Infanta, Whatever might 
have been the cauſe of this conduct, it is certain that by his means it was reſolved that 
France ſhould favour the cauſe of FERDINAND. This was adding a ſecond fault to 
the former, for he had done very wrong to undertake the ruin of the Huguenots. By 
the treaty of Ulm he ſhewed that he was entirely ignorant of the principles which had 
guided the French politics for many years. 


This treaty of Ulm was concluded on the third of July 1620, by the Duke of 
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traordinary from France. By this treaty it was agreed that the Catholic League might 
act and undertake againſt Bohemia and the provinces incorporated with that kingdom, 
whatever they thought proper, and that the Evangelical Union ſhould not be allowed to 
make any oppoſition in favour of the Bohemians and their confederates. The Princes 


who compoſed that Union muſt have been ſtruck with ſtupidity, for they ſigned this 


treaty, which was certainly one of the greateſt blows to ruin the Elector Palatine and 


raiſe the fortune of the Emperor. 


To this may be added two others; the firſt of which was the truce concluded with 


BETHLEN GaBok, and the ſecond the formidable armies levied by the Emperor, and 


commanded by the moſt experienced Generals in 1 As for the truce, we muſt 
know that the Archduke CHARLES, brother to the Emperor FERDINAND, having 
been driven out of his Biſhopric of Breſlaw, when Sileſia ſhook off the yoke, retired to 
the court of the King of Poland, his brother-in-law, and obtained his permiſſion to levy 
ten thouſand men, who did the Emperor ſervice, for Homon ar, an Hungarian 
Baron, headed them, entered into Upper Hungary, defeated RacoTsx1, General of 
BeTHLEN GaBok's army, and very much contributed to the concluding of a truce 
for ten months between the Emperor, and the Prince of Tranſilvania. During this 
truce, FER DINAND's troops, freed from a great trouble, applied wholly to reduce the 
provinces which had withdrawn their obedience from the Emperor. And as theſe 
troops were very numerous, and had that affair only to execute, it is not ſurpriſing that 
they ſucceeded, nor muſt we praiſe ſo much the devotion of FERDINAND, as if in this 
affair it had wrought miracles, for ſure any other man, without being acquainted with 


the Holy Virgin, or St Ignatius, might have done the like exploits, had he been in the 


lame circumſtances with FERDINAND. | 
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Beſides the army of the Catholic League, which was in Suabia, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand men, at the ſame time that the Emperor publiſhed the ſentence of proſcription 
againſt FRED ERTO; I ſay, beſides this army the command of which the Duke of 
Bavaria gave to TiLLY, a General of great reputation, the King of Spain ſent the 
Emperor five thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, without reckoning the Levies 
which he ordered' Count Ognate, his Ambaſſador at Vienna, to make for the Emperor 
in the States of Italy, and in Auftria, The King of Poland ſent the Emperor five 
thouſand Coſſacks, and ſeveral Italian Princes furniſhed him either with money or ſoldiers. 
The troops commanded by Count Bvuqvyor in Hungary, drew near the revolted 
provinces, as ſoon as the truce was concluded with BxeTHLEN GA BOR, greatly preſſed 
the Bohemians on the fide of Lower Auſtria, and defeated them in ſeveral engagements. 
At the ſame time, Homon AI entered Moravia and Silefta, and ravaged theſe countries, 
and Count DAM yBIERRE purſued the troops of Count LA Tou as far as Bohemia. 
This being the State of affairs when the Princes of the Evangelical Union promiſed 
by the treaty of Ulm to ſuffer thoſe of the Catholic League to do whatever they 
thought proper in favour of FERDINAND, and againſt the Elector Palatine, it was 


humanly impoſſible but that the Emperor muſt entirely ruin that unfortunate Prince 


who was King of Bohemia. We muſt not forget that the King of Spain ſent the 
Marquis SPpi1wOLA with an army of twenty-five, or thirty thouſand men into the 
Palatinate, where notwithſtanding the reſiſtence of the Correſpondent Princes, he made 
himfelf maſter of a great many places. Nor muſt we forget that the Elector of Saxony, 
though a Proteſtant, took upon him to execute the Imperial Ban againſt Bohemia, and 
attacked Luſatia, at the ſame time that the Duke of Bavaria was marching againſt 
JJ d Poe nmr 35 ; 
In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, this Duke could not doubt of the ruin of Fxzneric. 
Nevertheleſs being very politic, he judged that he muſt. uſe great diligence, left he 


| ſhould loſe this opportunity by ſome unexpected change. Therefore as ſoon as the 


treaty of Ulm was figned, his army advanced to Auſtria, and, laid waſte the. whole 
country in ſuch a manner, 'putting the peaſants to the ſword and ſetting the houſes on 
fire, that the cities were terrified, and deſpairing of their ſafety, returned to their 
obedience, and ſubmitted to the diſcretion of the conqueror. Afterwards the Duke of 
Bavaria having joined Buqvo1, they reſolved to carry the war into the heart of Bohemia, 


and march directly to Prague, ſince FxEpERIC, truſting to the promiſes of the 
Tranſilvanian, whoſe truce with the Emperor would ſoon expire, reful 
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CONCERNING 


The ſccond edition of theſe CRITICAL REMARK 8. 


= - — 0 HERE are few books of fuch general uſe as an Hiſtorical Dictionary. 
1 


tan The public is ſo convinced of this, that though it was well known that 
= 2 W Moreri's Dictionary, even after it had been ſeveral times corrected, was 
Full of faults, yet a great many editions of it have been ſold off, It is there- 
Pere doing a good ſervice to the Republic of Letters, to contribute to the cor- 
rection of this Dictionary. For this reaſon it has been thought proper to reprint | 
ene here (at Rotterdam) the Critical Remarks which an anonymous author | 6 
publiſhed at Paris upon the laſt edition of Moreri. They inay be uſeful both to thoſe who have 5 
already purchaſed that edition, and ſtill more ſo to thoſe who propoſe to make further amendments 
in that Diftionary, e Tg ER ae; 
That laſt edition of Moreri, as well as the edition of Paris 1699, were reviſed by Mr 
Vaultier, and are undoubtedly much better than the preceding ones; for beſides that Mr 
Vaultier is a man of parts, his great vivacity does not hinder him from being extremely la- 
borious and capable of a very long and deep application. This laſt quality is abſolutely neceſſary 
for thoſe who correft ſuch an extenſive and defective work as is the Dictionary of Moreri; 
but let a man be ever ſo much endowed with it, that he alone ſhould be able to perfect this 
work, does not ſeem poſſible ; for there are certain little pains which a great genius cannot 
take, they are beneath him, he does not willingly undergo the trouble of correcting any thing 
elſe but the faults which .are the moſt diffuſed through the body of the work, and while he be- 
tows his chief attention upon that, is it to be thought that he will take notice of a falſe date, of a 
proper name ill ſpelt, and of ſeveral other minute particulars, the correcting of which muſt be 
left to a man who is fit for examining punctilio's, and has more patience than vivacity of 
genius? Thoſe who ſhall attend to this will read the remarks of the anonymous author upon the 
_ edition in 1104, without leſſening the praiſes which Mr Vaultier has ſo juſtly merited. 
In the preſent edition of theſe remarks, care has been taken. to correct ſeveral errors of the 
preſs, beſides thaſe which are pointed out in the Errata of the Paris edition, The notes that 
are put in the margin ſerve to refiify, or to explain the text, or to give hints to the correctors 
of Moreri, It was thought proper to follow this method, in order to hinder the readers. from 
being ſometimes miſtaken in believing that the remarks of the anonymous writer are always 
Juſt. He is no doubt a man of better ſenſe than to take it ill, that we have preferred the 
intereſt of the public to that of him in particular: and as he ſeems diſpoſed to continue his re- 
marks, which is a very commendable deſign, and may contribute much to the public advantage, 
it was thought that he would execute his deſign, and improve his talent with greater vigilance, 
and in a more beneficial way to the editors of the Hiſtorical Dictionary, if his Critical notes = 
were ſometimes criticized upon. 1 ſay ſometimes, becauſe in his work there are certain things _ 
upon which we have made no obſervations though we might have animadverted upon them in | 
a remark. For example, PE | | 
He finds fault (a) that in enumerating the works of James Almain there is no notice (a) Beliꝛv 
| taken of that which concerns the Laity. The very circumſtances of the time, adds he, 4. oY ar- 
ſhould have engaged the Editor to ſpeak of it with ſome exactneſs. This cenſure may <p Fe 2 
be juſtly blamed ; for the greateſt part of his readers will not underſtand it. A book which . 
concerns the Laity, is ſomething ſo indeterminate that one may form à hundred different 
ideas of it. The circumſtances of the time are not indeed ſuch à general object, but they 
nevertheleſs include ſeveral things, and thus a reader who does not preciſely know the cha- 
rater of that book of Almain, will never be. able to gueſs the relation it bears to the preſent 
times, Now as an Hiſtorical Dictionary ought to ſerve inſtead of a library to the ignorant, it 
Should be ſo contzived that the reader may find perſpicutty enough in the work itſelf to under- 
VOI. V. : op SES tand 
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ſtand whatever is told in it without any other aſſiſtance. The ſame perſpicuity ſhould have 

appeared in the remarks of the anonymous writer, ſince they are a kind of ſupplement 10 

Moreri, and a model for correcting him. It is therefore a fault to point out a book of Almain 

in @ manner that is ſo obſcure to a vaſt number of readers. We may add that to conſult the 

conveniency of Moreri's Editors one ſhould ſave them as much trouble as it is poſſible, aud give 

them proper direftions. This is what has not been done with reſpect to the omiſſion that dee 

find fault with concerning Almain, and it is what would have been dont, if particiilar notice 

had been taken of the nature of the book, the place and time of the impreſſion, Sc. 

T would willingly ſupply this defect if I had the neceſſary helps, but the only conjecture J 

can frame of our \atithor”'s meaning is, that Amain wrote a book wherein he treated of © the 

authority of the people, and of the authority of the church, and maintained that as the pawer 

of the people repreſented by the aſſembly of the States of the kingdom, is fuperior to that of 

the head of the nation, that is to ſay to the power of the King, ſo the power of a council re- 

preſenting the whole body of the Church is ſuperior to that of the Pope, notwithſtanding his 

primacy, and quality of head of the Church. It is certain that James Almain having learned 

from Fohn Major, a Scotchman by nation, this doftrine concerning the authority of the people, 

defended it vigorouſly and made uſe of it as a proof of the ſuperiority of councils over the Pope. 
(5) Page 613, The catalogue of his books given by Dr de Launy, (b) contains the following words; © Ex 
of the Latin < poſitio circa deciſiones quæſtionum Magiſtri Guillelmi Occam de poteſtate ſummi 


8 ” — Pontificis, liberque inſcribitur de ſuprema poteſtate Eccleſiaſtica & laica, ubi certa 
Navarre. gquædam eſt propoſitio quæ tunc ut apparuit, tolerabatur, ſed nunc tolerari deſiit. 
—— = = An expoſition concerning the deciſions of the queſtions of Maſter William Occam 


« touching the authority of the Pope, and the book is intituled ; Of the ſupreme power, 
+ Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, where there is a certain propoſition, which, as it appeared then, 
© 2was tolerated, but has now ceaſed to be ſo.“ There have always been Divines in France 
who maintained the ſuperiority of the Pope over the council, and dextroufly objetFed that thoſe 
who lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon the writings of Almain and Major for the contrary ſentiment, 
authorize a republican tenet altogether injurious Io the majeſty of kings. This is what 
contributed to the ruin of the famous Dr Richer in the reign of Lewis XIII, for it was not 
purely out of complaiſancè to the court of Rome that he was perſecuted, they prepoſjeſſed the court 
of France againſt him, by ſhewing that he warmly maintained the inferiority of the Pope for 
no other reaſon but becauſe he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the tenet, That the States of the 
kingdom are ſuperior to the King, and may dethrone, expel, ſhut up in a monaſtery, and puniſh 
their King in what other manner they pleaſe. They produced a theſis which he had defended 
in the year 1591, that the States were indiſputably above the King, and that Henry III, 
had been juſtly proceeded againſt as a tyrant. RO RY ES. ga, W 9 5 
Had our author thought fit to explain what he expreſſes obſcurely, and thereby to enable 
the editors of Moreri, to make the article of Almain curious, methinks be would have ſaid 
at leaſt in general what JI have juſt obſerved ; but in order to render himſelf thoroughly 
intelligible, it would have been neceſſary for him to particularize the relation which he finds 
between that Doctor's book, and the circumſtances of the time, for in France there is no 
debate carried on concerning the queſtion, whether the authority of the people be ſuperior 19 
that of the King ; and as to what concerns the queſtion whether councils be ſuperior to the 
Pope, it was ſeaſonable at Paris during the pontificate of Innocent XI, but from that time it 
7s fallen into oblivion, and whoever ſhould attempt io revive it, would render himfelf odious. 
It is not therefore eaſy to know that the circumſtances of the time ſhould have engaged 
Mr Vaullier to ſpeak of Almain*s book with ſome exa&tneſs. TIT ola 
Ma could ſhew, by other examples, that we had reaſon to ſay, we might have made more 
marginal notes than we have made. Notwithſtanding we do affirm, that the critical remarks 
of which we here give @ ſecond edifgtion, deſerve to be read: they are ſhort and lively, and 
will not tire any man's patience. If we had a mind to prepoſſeſs the readers in favour of them, 
doe would not fail to take advantage of what is ſet forth in the Kings royal licence, that they 
have been approved by Mr Pouchard. This is the name of a formidable Critic who has 
vexed ſeveral authors in the Journal des Savans. The ſociety that writes this journal had a 
great loſs by his death : he embelliſhed this work by the wit which he diffuſed through the 
articles that fell to his ſhare, and which good judges readily diſtinguiſhed ; and he did not 
poſſeſs in a leſs degree than his brethren the talent of giving a ſufficient idea of a large book in 
few words. This is a rare talent among the Fournalifs, ſome of whom cruelly fatigue the 
reader by bringing him back three or four times to the ſame book, which ſometimes happens to be 
a very indifferent one, and would be treated with complaiſance enough if it. were but once 
mentioned. I think Mr Pouchard ſufficiently ridiculed them, and with more reaſon than he 
ridiculed ſome other books, for it muſt be confeſſed that his criticiſm was à little too ſevere. 
People loudly complained of it, as will appear by the following inſtance. * If the productions 
6 of wit had been formerly cenſured in the ſame manner as they are now, the empire of 
learning would be 8 deſart, and ſeveral of thoſe whoſe firſt performances ſucceeded ill would 
* have ceaſed to write, and would not have become the ornament of France and the admiration 
* of all Europe, where their writings are ſpread. At this day there are ſtill to be ſecu, 
« ſome, who began to make their appearance in the world by nothing higher than plain elegies, 
and who are grown to be lights of the Church. In fine the church, the bar, and foe 
| 2 Roy | THAR SLY 4 ciel 
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* ſnezeties of the kingdom are full of learned men whoſe firſt performantes made 0 great 
« figure (c).? "OY | NE” tn 
Wheat a prejudice would it not be in favour of the remarks upon the new edition of Moreri, 
that Mr Pouchard had allowed them to be ſolid! But as we have no mind to impoſe upon 
the reader, we honeſtly declare here that the a of in the privilege, 


pprobation which is ſpoken 
conſiſts only in this, that Mr Pouchard declares he has read them by order of the Lord Chan- 
The meaning of this is uo more than that they contain nothing againſt religion, morality, 
the government. * CCL ; | 

If it be objefted to our author that be ſhould have communicated his remarks to the Paris 
editor, and not have publiſhed them, he may anſwer that he was willing that the Dutch editors, 


and after all, none but ſuch moroſe Critics as can ſuffer nothing to eſcape their cenſure, will 
find fault with him for having publiſhed bis diſcoveries, and for reſolvimg to make himſelf 
further ufeful to the editors of the Hiſtorical Dictionary; for, as I ſaid before, it is a matter of 
great conſequence that a work of ſuch a nature ſhould be purged of all its defects. It is ſur- 
priſing that after having paſſed 
the preſs, it ſhould be ſo full of groſs faults, that, for example, we ſtill find there that Poſtellus 
born about the year 1477, died in the year 1581, aged near a hundred years (1). No book 
ſhould have been made ſooner corrett than this, for it has been read by more people than moſt 
other books, and the moſt ignorant readers are capable of diſcovering ſome faults in it. The 
firſt thing they do is to look out for their native country, and the towns where they have made 
ſome ſtay. The miſtakes of Moreri in ſuch articles cannot eſcape them. They ſhould therefore 
inform the Bookſellers of theſe miſtakes, which would be a very eaſy thing, and as every reader 
may obſerve the falſities of this Diftionary in matters that come within his reach, it would 
not be difficult for him to communicate a lift of them which might ſerve for the correction of 
new editions. It muſt be confeſſed that the indolence of readers has been very extraordinary, 
for they have almoſt all neglected to give notice of the miſtakes which they had obſerved. 
How is it poſſuble that among ſo many people who had been at Briſac, and who knew that 
according to Moreri that town had a ſtone bridge upon the Rhine, there has not been one who 
has had the charity to tell, or cauſe the Printers or editors to be told, that it was neceſſary to 
correct that paſſage (2). I ſhould be glad that this reproach might ſerve to cure the 
almoſt lethargic indifference of the greateſt part of readers. | 


fo many times under the eyes of the reviſers and correftors of 


(e) Mercure 
Galant for 
the month of 
January 1706 
pag. 226 in 
the place 
cellor, and that he has found nothing in them which can hinder their being printed. pry 5 he 
Or death of Mr 
Piouchard 
who con- 
demned al. 


and ibe tranſlators of Moreri into Engliſh, and German ſhould reap the advantage of them : 93 of 


wwit; 


But it would not be enough that every one ſhould furniſh a lift of the faults he had obſerved ; 5 


the labour of thoſe who. take upon them ex profeſſo to correct Moreri, would ſtill be very 
great. There will never be a thorough correction made, unleſs they take the pains to viſit 
all the ſources from whence Mr Moreri has drawn his materials. It is a troubleſome piece 
of work, but not ſo terrible as it appears to thoſe who conſider the multitude of authors 
whom he quotes at the end of ſeveral articles, for we muſt not believe that be has conſulted 
all theſe authors. I am certain that with regard to the Greek, and Latin Hiſtorians, he has 
generally conſulted only Voſſius, and that with reſpect to Ecclgſiaſtical affairs and Ecclefraſtical 
writers he has hardly conſulted any but Baronius, Spondanus, Godeau, and Father Labbe. To 
what end therefore has he quated ſo many others ? 1 know not, but it ſeems to me that ſuch an 
affefttation which coſt him little, ſince he did no more than name the authors whom Voſſius &c. had 


cited, tends much leſs to the profit of the readers, than to perſuade them- falſly that he turned 


over an infinite number of books. 
Thoſe who had Voſſius would have known at the ſame time all the other writers 
mentioned at the end of Moreri's articles. I would not however adviſe the. ſtriking out theſe 


quotations which have. ſtood ſo long, but it would be neceſſary to make them all intelligible ; 


there are ſome of them which are not ſo, becauſe they have too much abridged the names of 
the authors or the titles of the books. They have done worſe 
both the titles of the books and the names of the authors. A book de Venatione which 
Moreri had cited, has in the Dutch editions been metamorphoſed into a book de Veneratione. 
He has expreſſed himſelf ſo ill at the end of the article Ca LENT IO, that defigning only to 
quote one author he quotes two, and disfigures the name of the latter. Cornellius Tollius, 
ſays he, in Append. Pierre Valere, de infelicit. Litterat. This ſbould be rectiſied in the 
following manner, Cornelius Tollius in the appendix to the treatiſe of Pierius Valerianus 
de infelicit. Literat (3). 


Ordinis Cluniacenſis Hiftoriaz Parifis 1637 in 4to. 

NEW OBSERVATION. | 

| (2) See hereafter the preface of the author of the 

Critical Remarts, New OBSERVAT. 
(z) In the edition of Moreri publiſhed at Paris in the 

year 171z, they changed Pierre Valere into Petr. 


([) Mr Bayle takes notice hereafter of a like 

| blunder, with regard to Mr de Sallo. See his re- 
marks on our author's concluſion. 5 
In the laſt edition of Moreri, printed at Paris 1725, 
it is ſaid that Poſtel died on the A of September 1581 
aged ſeventy-fix years, three months, and nine days. This 
date is taken from the Memoires de Litterature of Mr 


de Sallengre, Tom. I. pag. 24. who had it from 
the Hiſtory of the Priory of St Martin in the fields, 
by Martin Marrier, a Monk and Prior Clauſtral of 
that monaſtery, where Poſtel was buried: Regatis 


Menferii dani Martini di Camit, Par, 


He might have contented himſelf with referring to Voffius 


ſometimes, for they have disfigured 


Valerius: in that of 1725, they have corrected this 


fault, and put Pierias Valerianys ; but they have left 
the reſt as it was, ſo that they continue to cite twg 
authors, though they deſign to quote no more than 
one. NEW OSE VAT. | 
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to marry if they pleaſe. 


Mz BAYLE's PREFACE. 


By conſulting the authors whom Moreri has made uſe of, it will be found that be has 
often miſtaken their meaning, that he has not choſen the moſt material cir cumſtances, that he has 


might be greatly improved and perfected. 


maimed a great many things; and thus by comparing the copy with the original the work 


In ſome things this compariſon would not be ſufficient. Moreri with reſpect to the Lows 
Countries had almoſt no other guide but Lewis Guicciardin, who made a very good deſcription 
of them ; but as great changes have happened in the towns of that country fince the year 1587, 
when Lewis Guicciardin publiſhed the laſt edition of that work, there are ſeveral things which 
he affirmed with truth, but which cannot be affirmed now without a groſs falſhood, and 
nevertheleſs Moreri affirms them juſt as he had read them in Lewis Guicciardin. | 

For example, Guicciardin ſays that near Mechlin, or Malines, a little beyond the gate 
St Catherine, on the road to Antwerp, there is a very large monaſtery built almoſt like a 
fortreſs, in which is a houſe conſecrated to St Alexis, where above 1500 and ſometimes even 1600 
' nuns continually refide, having the liberty to take care of their affairs, to go abroad, and even 


Moreri has not failed to copy this. 


There is to be ſeen, /ays be, 


in the ſuburbs of Malines (or Mechlin ) the monaſtery of St Alexis, where there are 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred nuns who have the liberty to go out to take the air, to make 


and receive viſits, and to marry when they think fit. 


This paſſage of Moreri always 


appeared ſuſpicious to me, for as in our time ſeveral armies have encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Mechlin, and as many officers have paſſed and repaſſed by the ſame city, it ſeemed to 
me incredible that no body ſhould mention this convent of fifteen or ſixteen hundred canoneſſes, 


and that nevertheleſs it ſhould be one of the rarities of Mechlin. 


My ſuſpicions were 


ſtrengthened by the reflexion I made, that when armies encamp near Remiremont, or 
Maubeuge &c. the public almoſt conſtantly hears of the aſſiduity of the principal officers in 


viſiting the canoneſſes of thoſe places. 


But 1 have diſcovered at laſt that it is a long time 


fence this monaſtery of St Alexis is no more in being, it was razed to the ground during the 
civil wars near the end of the XV Ith century. Thus we ſee that in order to reftify the 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, as to what concerns the Low-Countries, it is not ſufficient to compare it 
with Guicciardin, the original which Mr Moreri followed, we muſt likewiſe conſult more 


thus becauſe I 


have not that 


of 1704. 


modern writers (4). 


Since an occaſion has offered to take notice of a groſs error in the article of Malines, which 
(4) I ſpeak paſſed from edition to edition till the (d) firſt reviſal of Mr Vaultier 1699, at leaſt inclu- 


froely ; I ſhall add, that part of the other errors are corrected in the Dutch editions, but 


that theſe are ſtill left, viz. the inhabitants of Malines are free from all taxes on account 
of the good ſervices which they did to Charles the Bold; Earl of Flanders, at the ſiege 


of Nans upon the Rhine. 


He ſhould have ſaid Nuis, and not Nans, and Charles the Bold, 


Duke of Burgundy, and not Earl of Flanders, for though he was Earl of Flanders, he never 
bore that title. The firſt of theſe two faults has been correfted in the edition of Paris 1699, 


but not the ſecond (5). 


Neither have they corretted the name of the river which runs by 


Malines : it is called Dile, and not Dele (6). They have not obſerved that the Seignory of 
Malines is one of the ſeventeen provinces of the Low-Countries, and that the great royal 


council inſtituted in the year 1473, was not then fixed at Malines. 


It was ambulatory (I 


mean that it followed the court of the Prince) till ſuch time as Philip of Auſtria, upon his 


going to Spain in the year 1503, ſettled it at Malines (7). 


* 


The more wwe ſhould deſcend to particulars, the more would the readers be convinced that a 
thorough correction of Moreri cannot be the work of a fingle man. Mr Vaultier alone might 
very well be the direttor-general, and the laſt reviſer of the whole, but he would ſtand in 
need of coadjutors, I mean people who ſhould work under him according to the different parts 
He ſhould aſſign them. He would eſpecially want one of thoſe ſowre, and, if you pleaſe, humour- 
ſome and fantaſtical critics, in whom the leaſt ſhadow of irregularity breeds ſtrong ſuſpicions 


that the author is miſtaken. 


Such a critic would not have. had the patience to read twice the 
firſt lines of the article Madruce (Madruzzo) in Moreri, without ſuſpecting that they ſerved 


as a kind of den to ſome wild beaſt, It would have ſhocked him at the firſk glance. Theſe 


lines are as follows : 51 


MAD RUCE or LIBER (Chriſtopher) called the Cardinal of Trent, was ſon to John 
Gaudence Liber, Baron of Madruce. I is not impoſſible but that one and the ſame family 


(4) This miſtake had paſſed into the edition of 

1707 3, and the reviſer of that of 1712, only added 
that theſe nuns were called Beguines. In the edition 
of 1725 (article MALINESs) it is corrected thus: In 
the ſuburbs was to be ſeen the monaſtery of St Alexis, 
wwhere there auere 1500 or 1600 nuns called Beguines 
zvho had the liberty to go out, to take the air, to make 
and receive viſits, and to marry when they thought pro- 
per: but this monaſtery was entirely demoliſhed during the 
civil wars near the end of the XV Ith century, New 
OR$SERVAT. 
' (5) This ſecond fault was ftill in the editions of 1707 
and 1712, In that of 1725, it is faid that the in- 
habitants of Malines are free ſrom all taxes on account 
of the good ſervices which they did to Charles the 
— 2 


Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and Earl of Flanders, at the fiege 
of Nuts upon the Rhine. NEW OB$SERVAT. 

(6) The edition of 1707 had ſtill De/e: that of 1712 
ſays Deule : and in that of 1725 there is Dill. Nx 
OBsSERVAT. | | 

(7) In the edition of 1725 they take notice that 
the great royal council, inflituted ambulatory by Charles 
Duke of Burgundy, in the year 1473, was fixed at Mas 
lines in the year 1503. They have not obſerved that 
the Seignory of Malines is one of the ſeventeen provinces of 
the Low-Countries, they only ſay that this Seignory is 
encloſed within one of the ſeventeen provinces, in Brabant. 
Nevertheleſs at the word Low-Countries, it is reckoned 
among the ſeventeen provinces, New OBSERVAT- 


may 
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may have the names of Madruce and Liber, and that thus ſome ſhould call it Madruce 2nd me 
others Liber, and conſequently that the author of a Dictionary following the ſafeſt courſe "oY 
might make uſe of the disjunfiive or without committing a fault ; but there is nevertheleſs in 94 
all this, I cannot tell what ſtrange want of probability that detains and ſtrikes u ſuſpicious "I 
and attentive reader. He * before he proceeds further; and he may poſſibly ronjecture I 
that Moreri deceived by ſome French author, or not underſtanding the Latin writers vo 


have mentioned this Cardinal of Trent, has improperly divided Liber Baro, and taten the 
firſt of theſe two words for the name of the family, inflead of taking it for the charatfter of 
the quality of Baron. It is well known that the Emperors of Germany create barons who 
hold immediately of the empire, and who are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the barons that are 
vaſſals to ſome other member of the empire. A baron that holds immediately of the empire, 
is called a free baron, Liber Baro. It is very (e) probable that the firſt of the family of (ej I expreſs 
Madruce, or Madruzzo, who was created baron, was one of thoſe free barons, and that from myſelf thus 


thence it comes that the Latin authors who have mentioned the Cardinal of Trent and his r 3 
father, have given them the title of Liber Baro. I this be the ca , dee 


Je, what a blunder has auth 4 
Moreri fallen into? And how could it ſo long eſcape the editors (8) ? bs WE by Morel. - 
4 fhall occaſionally inform them that they ought to correct a miſtake concerning Cardinal 


Lewis Madruce (or Madruzzo). He was not made Biſhop of Trent after his promotion to 
the Cardinalſhip, as Moreri affirms, he was Biſhop of Trent before by the reſignation of his 
uncle Cardinal Chriſtopher Madruzzo, when Pius IV preſented him with the hat in the 
year 1561, and ſent it to him even while he was at Trent, by a particular favour (9). They 
ought beſides to correct the alternative of the time of Cardinal Chriſtopher Madruzz0's 
promotion. They ſhould fix the date thereof to the year 1542, and not leave it undetermined 
as Moreri does between the year 1542 or the year 1544 (10). I is ſhameful not to know 
the true time of the creation of a Cardinal of the XV Ith century, and when a perſon corretts 
the work of a man who was ignorant of that, and who was lazy enough not to clear up the 
fact, that perſon ſhould think himſelf obliged not to be guilty of the ſame lazineſs. We may 
likewiſe acquaint the editors that they will do well to make up ſome omiſſions. The State of 
Madruzzo erected into a barony, and ſituated in the country of Trent, requires a ſmall 
Geographical article which is wanting in Moreri (11). The family of Madruzzo wants 
a Genealogical article which ſhould bring it down from the time that it began to enjoy a title 

e honour, or to make a figure, to the preſent time. Curdinal Madruzzo the creature of 

Clement VIII, and who came to be ſo conſiderable that he was looked upon as a man qualified 

for being elected Pope in the conclave where Urban VIII was choſen in the year 1623, 
likewiſe requires an article (12). 0 ; 


There are a great number of paſſages in Moreri which abound as much in omiſſions and 
blunders as the article of Madruzzo. \ heb, 

Jam not ignorant that ſome people will pretend that it is of no manner of importance to 
the public to know whether the family Madruzzo was called Liber, or - whether Chriſtopher 
Madruzzo came to the Cardinalſbip in the year 1542, and not in the year 1544, or whe- 
ther Lewis Madruzzo was already Biſhop of Trent when he obtained the Cardinals hat. 
The Fournnaliſts of Trevoux may poſſibly make this objettion, for after having treated as 
rrifling () the remark made by our author that Giles Boileau died in the year 1669, and not (%) In the 
as Moreri affirms, in 1671 (13), they add, the world forſooth will think itſelf much Memoirs for 
concerned in this error of the Dictionary! But the editors of Moreri, if they are wiſe, June 1706. 
will not regulate themſelves upon this falſe taſte of the Fournaliſts of Trevoux. They will be Pag. 948. 
of opinion that it is the duty of every corrector of a book to take from it all the falſe facts, 
and to ſubſtitute true facts in their room, and that if under. pretence that an error in fact 
hurts neither. the fortune nor morals of any body, it muſt be left in a book, there would be 
very few lies in the Hiſtorical Dictionary which ought not to be ſpared and carefully 
preſerved. A judicious man is pleaſed with knowing the truth even in things that neither 
concern his virtue nor the welfare of his family, and one ought to look upon it as an undoubited 
truth that if Father Paul, who has made ſo much mention of the Cardinals Chriſtopher 
Madruzzo and Lewis Madruzzo, had fallen into the miſtakes which I have taken notice of , 
his antagoniſt Pallavicini would have cenſured him for it, and the Fournaliſts of Trevoux 
would not condemn that cenſure. They themſelves would be very ſorry to be convicted of an 
error like that which concerns Giles Boileau, and if any one accuſed them falſly of ſuch a 
miſtake they would juſtify themſelves with a great deal of vivacity. They would not content 


themſelves with anſwering that the world does not concern itſelf much in errors of this 
nature. | | 


. Z 8 M - One 


1 


(8) This fault had paſſed in the editions of 1707 (11) This Geographical article is to be ſound in the 
and 1712. In that of 1725 we find: edition of 1725, at the word Map RUZZ O or MA- 


* Maprxuce (Chriſtopher) called % Cardinal of pruUcE. It is taken from the Dictionary of Maty. 
* Trent, ſon of Jobn Gaudence, free Baron of Ma- New OksERVAT. | | 


* druce, &c. (12) In the edition of 1725, there are three or fous 
They obſerve that Pope Paul III gave him @ Cardi- lines added concerning CHaRLEs Maprkuzzo, created 
nals hat in the year 1542. NEW OBSERVAT. Cardinal by Pope Clement VIII. New Os ER VAT. 
(9) This is corrected in the edition of 1725. NRW (13) See hereafter at the word BolDEAU. Naw 
BSER VAT. OBsSERVAT. | | 
(10) See, above, note (8). NRW OßsERVATr. | 
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Mz BAYLE's PREFACE. 

One of the things wherein the editors of the Hiſtorical Dictionary have ſucceeded beſt, is 
that they have reduced to more reaſonable bounds the exceſſrve praiſes which Moreri bau 
prodigally beſtowed upon a great many perſons, and the great flanders that he had thrown upon 
many others. He was guided by the ſpirit of a declaimer who frequently mounts the pulpit, 
and did not remember that he aſſumed the character of an Hiſtorian. But even in this point 
his work has not yet been brought to perfection. There remain ſtill in it ſeveral flatteries and 
injurious reflexions which ought to be left out, and it is certain that by ſtriking out ſome 
encomiums a perſon will do a good office to thoſe on whom they were beſtowed, and will att 
not only from a principle, of love for truth, but likewiſe from a motive of brotherly charity. 
J am going to give an example of this. 

It is affirmed in Moreri that a Marſhal of France whoſe name I do not mention, com- 
manded armies with a great deal of prudence, ſucceſs, and glory. Let a reader be never 
ſo unattentive, and eager in purſuing bis journey, he will flop ſhort at meeting with ſuch an 
encomium, and reflect upon ſo ſurprizing an object. For above the ſpace of fifteen years, will 
he ſay to himſelf, have I traced ſtep by ſlep the Gazettes, and other news-writers, and I do 
not remember any kind of event on which to ground this prudence, this ſucceſs, and this 
glory that I find here. I can point out the time and place where the enterprizes of this 
warrior were extremely unfortunate, but not the time and place of their good ſucceſs. His 
moſt glorious campaigns are thoſe where he formed no project, and where no project was formed 
againſt him. Either my knowledge is very imperfect or theſe encomiums are very unjuſt, for 
they cannot be juſt but in conſequence of ſome actions which had ſuch a fortunate and glorious 
iſſue, that they have been ſufficient to eclipſe the frequent and remarkable diſgraces of which 


all Europe is informed, and which have been the burden of a thouſand ſatirical ſongs ſpread 
over the whole world, Whence can it come that I ſhould be ignorant of theſe actions which 


are ſo glorious ? I muſt go direfily and enquire. | 

It is plain that ſuch a reader will defire all thoſe he ſhall meet with to inform him, and 
that he will find no body who knows more of the matter than himſelf, ſo that he wil! be the 
cauſe why an infinite number of peofle who thought no more of this Marſhal, will recapilulate 
all his diſgraces. It will therefore be doing him a piece of very good ſervice to leave this 
paſſage out of the Dictionary. By this means will they remove a ftumbling block, a troubleſome 


Memento. The readers not finding it in their way will proceed without ſtopping, and thus 


many reflexions will be ſuppreſſed, which would be to the diſadvantage of ibis Marjhal of 
France. This encomium is nothing leſs than an officious lie, and bears a much greater re- 
ſemblance to the praiſes which the moſt inveterate hatred and malice bejtows, Peſſimum 


inimicorum genus laudantes. However I own it was not made with that view. 


The editor could not but know the opinion of all France, and that if the wiſhes of the nation 
had been regarded, the warrior of whom we ſpeak had very ſoon been removed from the command 
of armies; but it looks as if the Prince had been willing to ſbe in this that he thought him- 
ſelf as much ſuperior to his ſubjefts by the clearneſs of his diſcernment, as by the dignity of 
his charafter. The editor could not excuſe himſelf upon a certain humour which the French 
are obſerved to have, and which a modern author pretty well deſcribes : The French, ſays he, 
often times are very incomprehenſible. They love their King and their country, they love 
the honour of their nation, they entertain the higheft opinion of it that it is poſſible 
for them to have: and yet their nation itſelf does nothing to pleaſe them : they always 
imagine that ſome thing better might be done. The wiſeſt anſwers. the moſt ſucceſsful 
enterprizes, and the beſt concerted meaſures feldom eſcape their cenſure. They commend 
foreigners, praiſe their works and their troops, admire their counſels, and extol their 
good ſucceſſes. Diſtance heigbtens reſpect (g). They deſpiſe and find fault with every 
thing that France produces. Let the number of thoſe whom this character ſuits be as 
great as it will all over the kingdom, an author is not however obliged to be ruled by them in 
his praiſes or cenſures; but as they were not the only perſons that exclaimed againſt the general 
in queſtion, and ſince, on the contrary, they did no more than join their voice to that of the 
public, the editor could not clear himſelf without alledging ſome other reaſon than this. If he 
ſhould try to excuſe himſelf by ſaying that the perſon whom he commends has rather gained 
than loft ground in his maſter's favour, it would be a very weak defence. This indeed proves 


that fortune which never followed him to the field, has been a faithful companion to him at 


court, but we can draw no conſequence from that againſt the public evidence, and if a Prince 
has a mind to diſtinguiſh himſelf by acting a part ſo ſingular, as that of magnificently reward- 
ing ill ſucceſs, an author has no right upon that account to beflow praiſes which all the world 
knows to be falſe. If inſtead of theſe words, prudence, ſucceſs, and glory, Moreri had 
made uſe of the terms, affection, zeal, good intention, he would not have ſcandalized the 
public, nor have done ſuch an ill office to the warrior whom he commends. But, once more, the 
beſt way will be ta leave out the encomium and to put nothing in the room of it. | 
To ſpeak once mare of the pains which a. good correction of Moreri requires. T ſhall obſerve 
that the firſt editions of that Dictionary, though they be more faulty than the Dutch ones, may 
nevertheleſs be of great uſe in correfting them. The editors therefore ſhould always have theſe 
firſt editions before their eyes, and compare them line by line with the following, Among the 
ſeveral examples of the corruptions that have crept into the latter, I ſhall only take notice of one. 
Mr Moreri had ſaid in the article of GILLIS LE MAT RE, that the Duke of Mayenne, 


and the other chiefs of the League, named John le Maitre Preſident of the Parliament of 


2 Paris 


Mx BAYLE's PREFACE. 


Paris in the room of Barnaby Briſſon, and that in this quality they were deputed to 
the pretended States of the kingdom held at Paris in the year 1593. That the Legate 
propoſed there the publication of the Council of Trent, without any reſtriction or 
modification, that it was a nice affair in itſelf ; that le Maitre and du Vair, then a 
Counſellor, had orders to examine it, &c. There is a fault here which is corretted in the 
Dutch editions, where they have put he was deputed, inſtead of they were deputed, but 
they have committed an error in another place, for inſtead of le Maitre and du Vair, then 
a Counſellor, they have put le Maftre and du Vair, then Counſellors This error is in 
the edition of Paris 1699, and fhews that the attention of the editors is ſometimes very remiſs, 
for in reading the word Counfellors they did not remember that two or three lines before they 
had read that le Matire was deputed in quality of Preſident (14). 


The laſt thing 1 ſhall obſerve is, that new errors will continually creep into the editions of 


Moreri notwithſtanding all the attention and ability of the reviſers, if they themſelves do not 
take the trouble exafily to correct all the proofs, or if they do not get them to be correfted by 
men who are both very knowing and very attentive. It is owing to the negligence of the 


corrector of the preſs that we find in the edition of Paris 1699, at the article Lodrin, a very 
groſs fault which had been correfted in the Dutch editions. I ſhall quote this article according 


to the edition of Lyons 1688. | > Bu 

LopRiIx, a city and gulf of Albania in Greece. It muſt not be miſtaken for 
Lop RON, a lordſhip of the country of Trent in Italy; near Braſlan. : 

All this is in the edition of Paris 1699. Bnt in the Dutch edition which I make uſe of, 
and which is that of the year 1698, they have put, as it ſhould be, Breſſan, inſtead of 
Braſlan, and they have retained the line immediately following which is, 

Lop RON. See Lodrin. | 


I has been left out in the Paris edition, but it would have been better to let it ſtand as it 


was, becauſe there are a great many readers who do not find that which they Took for in a 


Dictionary, unleſs it appears there at the beginning of a new line. The beſt way of correcting 
it would be to leave out theſe words it muſt not be miſtaken for, and to put what follows in 


a line by itſelf, They are words which without any further cantion ſufficiently ſhew the readers 
that they ought not to miſtake Lodron for Lodrin (15). We may likewiſe hint to the editors 
that they will do well to lengthen the article Lodron both as Geographers and as Genealogiſts. 
They ought to know that the curioſity of the readers increaſes very much with reſpef even . to 
places that are pretty obſcure, when the Gazettes happen to mention them often. Such perſons 
who never had the leaſt deſire to knowy where the Oglio is, and the Adda ; nor what kind of 
places are Salo, Dezenzano, Gavardo, Montechiaro Sc. have complained a thouſand times for 
theſe four or five years paſt, that they did not find in Moreri very particular articles upon the 
ſource, and the courſe of theſe rivers, and upon the fituation, and the qualities of theſe towns. 
People have at preſent the very ſame curiofity with reſpeft to Lodron. Beſides it is not à bare 
lordſhip, but an antient county, and it is a great while fince the Counts of Lodron have 


made themſelves famous. The ſeries of their Genealog y would make a curions article in Moreri 


(16). The learned will think themſelves concerned in it becauſe Foſeph Staliger -pretended 
bat his grand-mother Berenice, or Veronica, of Lodron, was daughter to the Count of Lodron. 
Scioppius in his Scaliger Hypobolimæus /ays this is falſe, and alledges ſeveral fats which 
may ſerve for materials to the editors. . | 
IT make no excuſe for the length of this preface, or advertiſement, which I have joined to the 


ſecond edition of the Critical Remarks firfs publiſhed at Paris. Every one will ſee that this 


may ſerve as a ſupplement. 


(14) In the edition of 1707 & ig. we find a ſeparate country of Trent in Iiah, near the Breſſan. 

article of Joun LE MaiTRE, where inſtead of they Thus they ſtill make but one article of Lodrin and 

were deputed, they have put he was deputed; and the Lodron, inſtead of making two according to Mr Bayle's 

words then a Counſellor are left out. NEw OßSsERVAT. remark. New OBsgrvar. 2 2 
(15) In the laſt editions this article runs as follows : (16) They have not yet given us in Moreri's Dictio- 
LoDRIN, à city and gulf of Albania in Greece, ought nary the Geographical deſcription of Lodron, nor the 

nat ta be miſtaken for Lop R Ox, an antient county of the Genealogy of it's Counts. New OBSERVAT. 
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HAT I now publiſh is not a criticiſm upon Moreri's Dictionary; I am | 
not raſh enough to make ſuch an attempt. Mr Bayle, after great efforts, 

has not fully executed it (1). Mr le Clerc, who came after him, and had 
dhe advantage of his obſervations, has only committed new faults, added to 
N the old ones which he has not taken the trouble to correct: and indeed the 
edition which he publiſhed in the year 1699, to ſpeak properly, is not exa& in any 


thing beſides the articles that have ſome conformity with thoſe which we find in the Cri- 
tical Dictionary of Rotterdam (2). The two editions which were publiſhed one upon 
the other at Paris, are not near ſo faulty as the former ones; and thoſe who had the care 
of them, have purged them of ſeveral errors which we {till find in the edition of 1699. 
The laſt eſpecially ſeems to have been carried to a degree of perfection which a work 
of that nature may attain to: the chronology has been corrected ; inſtead of varying as 
it did in ſeveral places, it is fixed to a certain order, The articles are put in a form 
more convenient to the reader, and purged of a great many falſe facts, which only 
ſerve to ſtifle the true ones, and to make people queſtion the moſt fundamental points 
of hiſtory, when authors have had the indiſcretion to confound both together: in ſhort, 
every thing there is placed in an order that is agreeable to an eager reader, and uſeful 
to a learned one: and it muſt be ſaid to the praiſe of Mr Vaultier, who has ſuſtained 
alone the immenſe burthen of this labour, that it wanted a man of his patience and aſ- 
ſiduity not to ſink under the weight of ſo great an enterprize ; eſpecially when it is 
known that he was aſſiſted by none, and that if you except one Friar, whoſe knowledge 
is limited to one certain kind of erudition, he was abandoned by every body elſe. It 
is true it might be objected to him, that he has received ſome memoirs, and 
that if he had ſhewed that he made any account of them, people would have furniſhed 
him with more, during the impreſſion, and in proportion to the good reception they 
ſhould have ſeen him give to the firſt. ' But this is not the queſtion here, and as 
to what concerns me I have no complaint to make againſt him before the tribunal of 


the public. 


(1) Our author pretends, that Mr Bayle undertook. 


in his Dictionary to cenſure all Moreri's faults ; but 
that after great efforts, he has not fully executed that un- 
dertaking. Mr Bayle never had ſuch a deſign. He 
does not criticize Moreri but when he gives an article 
that is likewiſe to be met with in the Dictionary of 
that author. I hade put by themſelves in a remark, 
ſays he in his preface, he errors 1 have imputed to Mo- 
reri. I have not touched upon thoſe that are found in the 
articles given by him, and not by me, though they are not 
leſs conſiderable, nor leſs frequent in theſe articles than in 
thoſe I hawe given. A little after he ſubjoins : For the 
fake of youth, who want to have their judgment formed, 
and to be made ſenſible of the moſt ſcrupulous exatineſs, I 
have taken notice of the leaſt faults of Moreri in the ſub- 
jeas we both handle: as for the miſtakes that are in other 
places, I do not meddle wwith them as 1 ſaid before. Here 
is a very plain proof of the little exactneſs of our Cri- 
tic, His Remarks are almoſt every one taken from 
Mr Bayle's Dictionary, as will be ſhewn here- 
| 2 


After 


after; and yet he has not at all attended to what 
Mr Bayle ſo expreſsly declares in his preface. New 
OBsERvaT. | | 

(2) This author does not do juſtice here to Mr le 
Clerc, who has corrected an infinite number of faults 
in the Dutch editions of Moreri's Dictionary, and has 
made very conſiderable additions to it. He has not 
ſeen theſe editions: what he ſays of them is borrowed 
from the reviſer of Paris, who, the better to recom- 
mend his labour, had underyalued that of Mr le Clerc, 
at the ſame time that he made uſe of it. Mr le Clerc 
ſhewed the injuſtice of his proceeding in a memoir in- 
a in the Nouvelles de la Republique des N ray 25 
Febr 1700, Art. VII, 0%, eg. He 
even yp Sake, that . the Parts 2 had left ſome 
faults that were corrected in the laſt Dutch editions; 
for example, at the article CA B, there was Cumbee- 


tund, inſtead of Cumberland. This error till conti- 


nues in the edition of 1725. New Ozservar. 


* 
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PREFACE to the Poris altia. 


After ſuch a particular account, it will be eaſy to judge of the nature of this little 
Work: it contains only ſome remarks that have eſcaped Mr Vaultier ; they are even, 
if you will, ſome faults which any other author, over-charged with fuch a prodigious 
labour, would infallibly have committed; and he might have eſteemed himſelf happy 
if he had not been guilty of ſtill greater ones. Among theſe faults there are ſome which 
particularly relate to certain nations, to certain countries, and even to certain diſtricts, 
and which conſequently do not much intereſt a reader, who has not ſeen theſe coun- 
tries any where but in a map; but as I hope theſe Remarks may be of ſervice to 
the firſt edition that ſhall be publiſhed of Moreri's Dictionary, I would not omit taking 
notice of theſe ſlight errors, being perſuaded that it will be much eaſier for an editor to 
make a proper uſe of them when he finds them collected together in a ſmall volume. 
There are other faults among thoſe which I have cenſured, that will require a more 


ſerious conſideration, and the correcting of which, as any reader may obſerve, was eſſen- 
tial to the perfecting of the Hiſtorical Dictionary. | 


For example, it would never perhaps have come into the thoughts of the new editors, 
that there is no ſtone bridge upon the Rhine, and perhaps alſo if it were not for the 
remark I make on this ſubject, an editor who might have been preſent at the laſt fiege 
of Briſach (a), would notwithſtanding continue to write after Mr Moreri, that they 
croſs the Rhine there upon a fine ſtone bridge. The remark, I own, is trivial; it 
nevertheleſs ſerves to correct an error which has run thro* twelve editions, and into 


which that ſkilful Geographer Mr le Clerc, who pretends to criticiſe Quintus Curtius, 


has fallen as well as the reſt : I grant it is an error proceeding from want of attention, 
it cannot even be of any other kind (5); but is it the leſs an error upon that account? 
How many of thoſe little authors who have no other ſtock for compoſing books, but 
the great Hiſtorical Dictisnary, will believe hereafter that they croſs the Rhine at Bri- 
ſach upon a fine ſtone bridge? Theſe little books, which are copied one from another, 
having once given a run to that falſe tradition, would be ſufficient, in a few centuries, 
to make a probable opinion of what is ſaid now, that there is a ſtone bridge at Briſach : 
and from thence would ariſe controverſies among the Geographers ; of the ſame nature 
with that which we ſee in our days, between Mr le Clerc, and Mr Perizonius, upon 
| ſome paſſages of the celebrated Hiſtorian of Alexander the Great. 


Will not what is ſaid in the new edition of Moreri, concerning the year in which 
| King James II died, be likewiſe one day the ſubject of a diſpute among the Chronolo- 
gers? Grounded upon inconteſtable records, ſome will place his death in the year 1701; 
others upon the authority of the edition of 1704, will maintain, that this Prince died (c) 


not *till the year 1702. There will be a multitude of writings, and perhaps of ſlanders 


and abuſe, and all this through the negligence of an Hiſtorian. 
2 1 


(a) There is too much hyperbole here: it is not in 
the leaſt probable that an editor who ſhould have ſeen 
with his own eyes, that the bridge of Briſach is not 
of ſtone, ſhould nevertheleſs have negleQed to correct 
this error of Moreri. Ma BayLE's Remark. 
() Our author will give me leave to ſay, that the 
error he takes notice of may not only be of another 
kind than errors proceeding from want of attention, 
but that it actually is ſo, for though we attend ever ſo 
much to Moreri's words, we cannot judge that he is 
miſtaken in ſaying that the bridge of Briſach is a ſtone 
bridge. None but ſuch as know by ſome other way 
that the thing is falſe can perceive he is miſtaken. 
But here follows the example of an error that proceeds 
from want of attention. Moreri, ſpeaking of a river 
called LE Morin, ſaid that it is in Brie, that it 
rakes its ſource near Sedane, that it runs through la Ferte 
Gaucher, through Colmier, &c. He did not copy this 
laſt word right, for Coulon, his original, ſays, Colomier 
(he ſhould have ſaid Colomiers); but as for the word 
Sedane he copied it faithfully. They who have corrected 
Moreri, have changed Sedane into Sedan, although, 
without doubt, they knew enough of Geography, not 
to be ignorant that Sedan is at a great diſtance from 
Brie. it is therefore owing to want of attention that 
they have put in their editions of Moreri, that 2he 
Morin, a river of France in Brie, takes its ſource near 
Sedan. They ſhould have ſaid near Sezane. As to what 
concerns Colmier, they might believe that there was 
a place of that name in Brie, but with a little more 
e they would have found that it ſhould be 

olomiers, and not Colmier (3). Perhaps Mr Moreri 

followed, more than he ought to have done, the cu- 

ſtom of ſeveral Frenchmen, which is to pronounce, 

with 25 nn, the names that are written with 
L. V. 


three. It is thus that ſome authors who have written 


againſt Mr de Vallemont, call him Valmont, and that 
others call Malment an author who writes his name 
Mallement : from hence it will proceed one day or 
other that the Bibliographers will give us an author 
whoſe name is Vallemont, and another whoſe name 
is Valmont, &c; but Mr Moreri would not be ex- 
cuſable from the cuſtom that he might have taken of 
pronouncing Colgne and not Cologne, Colne and not 


Colonic, He ſhould have written proper names not ac- 


cording to his own pronunciation ; but according to 
their en Mx BATLE's REMARK. | 
(3) In the edition of 1725, it is ſaid that this river 
takes its ſource near Seæanne, and that it runs through 
Coulomier. NEW OBSERVAT. 8 > 
(c) I believe this falſe date is an error of the preſs ; 
nevertheleſs, the Critic was not obliged to enquire 
whether it came from the editor or Printers. It is the 
fate of authors that they muſt bear the blame of the 
negligence of the correctors of the preſs. I do not 
pretend to affirm in general, that an author may not 
ſometimes be miſtaken as to epochs, that are both very 
remarkable, and very late. The author of the Sup- 
plement to Moreri fancied, that Marſhal Turenne 
made the whole campaign of the year 1675. He did 
not remember one thing which all the world knew, 
viz. that Marſhal Turenne was killed by a cannon- 
ball on the twenty-ſeventh of July 1675. Here fol- 
low the words of the author of this Supplement in 
the article MonTEcucuLi: But in the year 1675, 
Montecuculi could do nothing in Alſatia, becauſe Mar- 
fal Turenne broke all his meaſures. Nothing can be 
more falſe than this, for Montecuculi did not go into 
Alfatia till after Marſhal Turenne's death (4). 
ſay, by the by, that they ſhould not only have cor- 
8N | reed 
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PREFACE to the Paris edition. 


By theſe two inſtances, ſingled out from ſeveral others, one may judge of the 
uſefulneſs of theſe Remarks, which only relate to the matters themſelves ; tor if we had 
been willing to take the errors of the preſs into conſideration, there would have been 


matter enough to make a large volume. 


refed this blunder in the Dutch editions, but like- 
wiſe have made that article more compleat. It was 
not to be expected that the author of the Supplement 


ſhould have enlarged much upon the glory of Count 


Montecuculi. 'That General was not loved in France ; 
they conſidered him as the principal cauſe of their 
loſing all the conqueſts of the year 1672 ; but for that 
very reaſon the Dutch editions ſhould have given us 


a long article of this General of the Imperial armies, | 
and adorned it with the fineſt encomiums which he 


deſerved. Such an omiſſion is more blameworthy than 
to partake in the error which has not been corrected, 
concerning the age of Montecuculi. The Supplement 
ſays, that this General died in the year 1680, aged 
more than eighty years. It is nevertheleſs true that he 
lived but ä years and eight months. He 
was born in the year 1608, as we find in his life 


1 
p / 
a) 


printed before his memoirs, at Geneva in the year 
1704, and thereby we correct the fault of the Printers 


of that life, who fix his death on the ſixteenth of Oc- 


tober 1681, inſtead of 1680 (5). Mx BaryLt's 
REMAR K. | | 

(4) This remained in the editions of 1707 and 1712. 
It was ftruck out in that of 1728. NEW O- 
SERVAT. 3 

(5) This likewiſe remained in the editions of 1707 
and 1712. In that of 1725 it is faid, that Count 
Montecuculi died on the fixteenth of October 1680, aged 
ſeventy-two years and eight months; and at the end of 
his article they take notice that he had preſented to the 
Emperor, in the year 1665, his Memoirs, compoſed du- 
ring his campaigns in Hungary, publiſhed in the year 1704 
by Mr Hayſſen, a German gentleman, Governor to the 
Prince of Muſcovy. New OB$ERVAT. 
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„ 5 on pe 145 
R BAY LE had already cenſured Mr Moreri for changing this word 
===] \ into that of AForius. This error indeed has been corrected in the new 


W rius: for theſe words, quæ fuit Aﬀoride cum magno ſemper Achille, 
I ought not to be underſtood of a man named AForius, but of Patro- 
W clus, whom the Poets generally diſtingmiſh by the Patronymic name 
> of AFforides, which fignifies nothing elſe but deſcended from Ackor. 


faults which were left in the old editions, ſo that one may run them over in a ſhort 
But if the new editor, on whoſe edition I make Remarks, has corre&ed this article 
in ſome places, he has changed it for the worſe in ſeveral others ; | the proof of which 
follows. ꝶbf(V.Q1X eds 16. nab its aaa il och 41 river 
In the article of AcTor the Locrian, the editor ſhould have obſerved, that Peleus, 


„ „ TES 


the ſaid Actor's ſon-in-law, was grandſon to his (a) wife Egina; and that therefore 
Polymele, the daughter of Actor and gina, was at the fame time Peleus's aunt and 


wife; ſhe was his aunt, as being ſifter to his father Aacus (1): beſides, Jupiter was (5) 
Ay. 4 . | 8 5 * 175 555 1 . ; * 577 14 4 2 * 7 grandfather 
TCC roy 0 ric ny OMe SITS , NR. YH 
(a) That is to ſay; Actor's wife. The word his is mele) to Peleres,: the, ſon acut, and father of Achil- 
very ambiguous here. Mz Bartz REMars. es. New. OBsBRVAT. ee 
(1) In the edition of 1725 it is fajd,. that Actor, (5) This wanted proof, for we do not fee that Jupiter 
born in Locrit, or according to others in Theſſaly, was' was father either to Actor or Agina. He had a ſon 
fon to Myrmidon, and grandſon to Jupiter, that he mar- by gina; but Polymele, daughter to the ſaid gina, 
ried the nymph Agina; and that he gave his kingdom was daughter to Actor, which made no conſanguinity 


with his daughter Polymene (it ſhould have been Pay- between Jupiter and Polymele. Ma BayLe's Rem, 
| : "Tp 
| (c) Aſpledon 


edition; as well as that where it is ſaid that Ovid ſpeaks of one Ad-. 
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ACTOR. ADAM. ADAMITES. ADRICHOMITES. ADRIAN Vt. 


ndfather to Polymele, and likewiſe to Peleus. In the article of Acro, the ſon of 
Axeas, and father of Aſtioche, the editor is miſtaken when he ſays that Aſtioche had 
two ſons by Neptune ; it was by Mars that ſhe had theſe two ſons, who commanded 
the troops of Aſpledon (c) and Orchomene at the ſiege of Troy (2). The editor might 
have taken this Afor, for the Actor of whom Pauſanias ſpeaks in his fifth book, and 
who was ſon to Neptune and Agamede, | the daughter of Augeus (3). On this head 
you may conſult the tenth book of the Iliad. We fee from thence that the editor has 
confounded theſe two articles, and that of two Actors he has made but one, whom he 
makes the father-in-law of Neptune ; whereas that god was father to the ſecond of the 
two whom [I have juſt now mentioned. 


(e) Aſpledon and Orchomene are names of towns: cle of Actor, ſon to Neptune and Agamede, the daugh. 
the reader might poſſibly take them for names of men. ter of Augeus, though they might have taken it from 
Mx BayLe's REMaRxK. Mr Bayle. \ | 

(2) In the ſame edition we find that Actos, the Our author has copied almoſt every thing that he 
fon of Artus, or Azeus, was father to Aſtioche, and that ſays here from Mr Bayle. But he is miſtaken in 


this nymph had by Neptune two ſons, &c. Vet Mr Bayle citing the f/2h book of Pauſanias. That quotation in 

had obſerved, that it was by the god Mars ſhe had Mr Bayle relates to another Acrox, in to Phorba:. 

theſe two ſons. New OBsErvar. | New OB$ERVAT. | 
(3) In this edition they have not given us the arti- | 


ADAM. 1 

Moreri ſays that Joſephus relates, that Adam engraved upon two different tables the 
obſervations which he had made upon the courſe of the ſtars. Theſe are not the words 
of that antient Hiſtorian; he only ſays in the ſecond chapter of the firſt book of his 
antiquities, that the offspring of Seth, the ſon of Adam, were the inventers of Aſtro- 
logy, and that they cauſed the principles which they had diſcovered, to be engraved 
upon two pillars, the one of brick and the other of ſtone, in order to ſecure them from 
the general deſtruction, which, as Adam had foretold, was to happen once by fire, 
and another time by water (1). Moreri likewiſe ſays, that the firſt man gave names to 
the plants, whereas the Scripture only aſcribes to him the invention of the names of 
beaſts. The editor has adopted the firſt of theſe errors (2), but has corrected the ſecond. 


(1) This Remark is taken from Mr Bayle. mow? _ (2) This is corrected in the edition of 1725. New 


OssERVAT. | BSERVAT. 


ADAMIT ES. . 

Moreri makes St Epiphanius ſay, that the churches of the Adamites were infamous 
places, on account of the abominable crimes which they committed in theſe caverns of 
horror and proſtitution. That holy Father does not ſpeak ſo in the ſummary of his 
ſecond book; he only ſays, that the Adamites meet together as naked as they were 

born, and in that condition go thro* their lectures, prayers, and other religious 
-< exerciſes.” Beſides, Moreri has too raſhly affirmed, that there was a ſe& of theſe 
Heretics in England. This is abſolutely falſe, and the editor has corrected that 
place, but he has not had the ſame precaution with reſpect to the text of St Epi- 
phanius (1). | bor. 1 


(.) All this is taken from Mr Bayle. What con- Jof 1725; and Mr Bayle is quoted at the end of the 
cerns St Epiphanius has been corrected in the edition | article. New OBsERvaT. 


CCC 

Moreri is miſtaken in this article, when he takes Trajectum for Utrecht, inſtead of 
taking it for Maeſtricht. He ſays afterwards that Adrichomites himſelf publiſned his 
Theatre of the Holy Land; whereas it is certain that this book was not publiſhed till 
after his death; beſides, this ſame Bibliographer divides that work into two, by obſerv- 
ing that the Theatre of the Holy Land, is different from the Deſcription of the Holy 
Land, whereas it is but one and the ſame work. The editor has corrected the firft 
fault, and adopted the ſecond (1). | 


(a) He ſhould have ſaid ddrichonius, for ſo do we (1) This Remark is likewiſe taken from Mr Bayle, 
find that word written in the Dictionary of Moreri. at the article Apgicyomivs. All theſe faults are cor- 
Mx BayYLs's REMARK. 99 rected in the edition of 1725. New OsßsER VAT. 


ADRIAN VII. — 

In an article where mention is made of this Pope, he is ſaid to be of the houſe of 
Fieſchi. I ſee very well that the author meant Adrian V, who was really of that fa- 
mily. But, after all, it is ſtill a fault which it is neceſſary to correct in the editions 
that may be publiſhed hereafter; for nothing can be more different than Ottoboni di 
Fieſchi, who was Pope under the name of Adrian V, and Adrian Florentius, who was 
ſo under that of Adrian VI. The former lived in the XIIIth century, and the latter in 


the XVIth (1). 
(1) They have put Aarian V in the edition of 1707, and the following ones. New OssERvAr. 
2 | 


AINS. 


. 


AINS. ALCIATUS. ALEANDER. ALEXANDER. ALMAIN. 


AINS. 
This article was right in the preceding editions, and they have ſpoiled it in this. 


The river Ains *, which comes from the county of Burgundy, and divides Breſſe from“ En:, Indis, 


Indus, Danus, 


Bugey, 1s in the laſt edition improperly called the river of Dain. Guichenon, who has 
written. the hiſtory of theſe two little provinces, is the proper judge of this queſtion. 
We need only conſult him, and we ſhall ſee how he criticizes Cognatus (a) and Maſſo 


upon the ſubject of this river (1). 


(a) That is to ſay, Gilbert Couſin (Gillertus Cogna- 
tus, Who had been Eraſmus's ſervant), and Papyrius 
Maſſo. Mx BayLe's Remax. | 


(1) In the edition of 1725, at the article Alx l') 
it is ſaid that the river Ain runs between Breſſe and Bu- 


gey. New OBsERvVarT, 


Nein | 
In the article of Andrew Alciatus, a Civilian of Milan, the editor has forgot to men- 


tion the following book, among 


thoſe which he aſcribes to him: Rerum patriæ ſeu Hi- 
ſtoriæ Mediolanenfis, lib. iv. ex M. S. Bibliothece Ambrofiane. 


One would think he could 


not forget, in the article of a celebrated author, the work which he dedicated to the 


glory of his native country (1). 


(1) There is no mention made of this work in the 
laſt edition: but at the end of this article they have 
added : thoſe who would know the catalogue of Alciatus's 
works need only conſult the Eloges des Hommes Sgavans 
de Mr de Thou, by Teiffier, Tom. JI. They ſhould have 


referred to the edition of theſe Eloges, publiſhed in 
1715, Where they have collected the judgments of 
ſome learned men upon that hiſtory of the Milaneze. 


NEW OBsERVAT. 


| ALEANDER. | 
Moreri, ſpeaking of this Cardinal's death, had not determined what book he was 
about to publiſh when he died; but the editor tells us, that Moreri's words are to be 
underſtood as relating to his great work againſt the Profeſſors (Opera contra i Profeſſori : 
Lorenz. Craſſo) ; nevertheleſs, it is not ſure that it was the ſame which the Cardinal was 
writing when he died, and Mr Bayle is not certain of it (a). Therefore when a Cri- 
tic of that penetration wavers upon. any ſubject, another ſhould not raſhly form his 


opinion (1). 


The editor, in reckoning up the works of that great Cardinal, has forgot 


to mention his Tables of the Greek Grammar (2). 


(a) This ought not to be underſtood as if Mr Bayle 
expreſſed ſome doubt upon that head: he neither 
affirms nor denies any thing : he only quotes the words 
of Paul Jovius, and thoſe of Lorenzo Craſſo. Mx 
BayYLE's REMARK. | | 

(1) Our author ſhould have aſſigned his reaſons for 
doubting that the Work againſt the Profeſſors was that 
which Aleander was writing when he died ; and have 

ſhewn that Paul Jovius and Lorenzo Craſſo are mi- 


taken. Otherwiſe we have a right to conſider his 


doubt as a pure imagination: and indeed it is onl 


grounded upon a falſe ſuppoſition that Mr Bay le had 
raiſed doubts concerning it. New Onservar., 
(2) There is no mention made in the new edition of 
Moreri of Aleander's Tables of. the Greek Grammar ; 
though Mr Bayle ſpeaks of them, and it is from him 
that our author has taken this particular. New 
OpsERvVaT. | 


Hanus, in 


| ALEXANDER. LOS, 

I ſhould have believed that the editor would have corrected in this article a bad 

phraſe which his author makes uſe of; at leaſt I call it bad, becauſe it is ſuſceptible of a 
double meaning: it is this; Darius #*avoit point voulu faire le degat dans Þ Afie, ſelon avis 
de Memnon (i. e. Darius had refuſed to lay Afia waſte according to Memnon's advice), To 
judge of this expreſſion according to its obvious ſenſe, we are as much inclined to be- 
| lieve that Memnon had not adviſed ſuch waſte to be made, as that he had adviſed it; 
ſo true it is, that the meaning often depends upon the order in which the words are 
placed, and upon the turn of a phraſe. If the editor had carefully peruſed all the Re- 
marks that have been made upon the different editions of Moreri, this fault would not 
have eſcaped him (1). 1 1 ; 


(i) This ambiguous expreſſion has paſſed into the 
edition of 1725, where it is ſaid that Darius 2 vit 
point voulu faire de digat dans l' Aſie ſelon Pawvis de 


the article Mæmnon, remark [D] ; but in a more di- 


ſtin& and preciſe manner than our author, who Kill 
copies him here. NE ]W OBSERVAT. | 


 Memnon, Mr Bayle had already taken notice of it in 


ALMAIN. 

When Moreri ſpeaks of that famous doctor of the univerſity of Paris, and is enume- 
rating his works, he ſhould not have forgot that which concerns the Laity, The very 
_ circumſtances of the time ſhould have engaged the editor to ſpeak. of it with ſome 

exactneſs (1). N . 


(1) Oar Critic commits here ſeveral faults which Me Bayle has particularized above in his Preface. New. 


OB5trvaT. 


VOL. V, 80 | ARLENIUS. 


ARLENIUS. BASIN. BAVARIA. 


ARLENIUS. 


I ſhould have expected that this author, who lived in the reign of Charles V, and 
who called himſelf in the world (a) by the name of Peraxylus, would have found a place 
in the new edition of the Dictionary. The fine Greek edition of Joſephus, which he 
publiſhed from the excellent manuſcript of Dom Diego de Mendozza, the Emperor's 
Ambaſſador at Venice, in whoſe retinue he was, ſhould have entitled him to that place : 


beſides, Arlenius was an excellent Poet. 


Moreri, and thoſe who ſince him have been 


employed in reviſing his Dictionary, are not the only perſons who were ignorant of the 


merit of this great man (1). 


(a) That is to ſay, in the learned world. Mx 
BayLEe's Remark, 

(1) Our author (as I ſaid before) has taken almoſt 
all his Remarks from Mr Bayle's Dictionary; but he 
has concealed or diſguiſed theſe little thefts as much as 
he could. Here, fbr example, he produces, under 


the word Arlenius, what Mr Bayle had ſaid in the ar- 


ticle Peraxylus. What is ſingular in the caſe is, that 
he complains that Moreri, and thoſe who fince him hac: 
been employed in reviſing his Dictionary, make no men- 
tion of Arlenius ; and indeed they ſay nothing of him 
under that word; but they have given him a very 
good article, taken from Mr Bayle, at the word Pe- 
raxylus, New OpnservaTt, N 


B. 


BASIN. 3 
A Rmand Baſin de Beſons is not Archbiſhop of Aix, as the editor affirms, but of 
11 Bourdeaux, and he ſucceeded in that dignity to the late Mr de Bourlemont (1). 


(1) This, miſtake is corrected in the edition of 1725, at the article BAZ IN (Claude). New 


OsSERVAr. 
BAVARIA. ” 
This article is not exact, and the editor varies in his chronology. The Emperor Fre- 

deric III was not father-in-law to Albert IV, Duke of Bavaria, who is ſuppoſed to 

have married Cunegonda, that Emperor's daughter; on the contrary, Frederic III mar- 
ried for his ſecond wife Cunegonda, daughter to Lewis of Bavaria, his greateſt enemy ; 
and he had by that ſecond marriage Elizabeth, wife to Walter, Count of Schwart- 


berg (1). Now Lewis of Bavaria, who was afterwards Emperor, and the third of that 
name, was great grandfather's grandfather of Albert IV, Duke of Bavaria. How then was 


it poſſible for him to be ſon-in-law to the Emperor Lewis III (a), and conſequently his 


cotemporary (2)? 


The editor perhaps meant that Albert IV, Duke of Bavaria, married Cune- 
gonda, daughter to the Emperor Frederic IV. But if he calls this Frederic III, 


he muſt then not reckon in the number of Emperors Frederic, 


called the fair, 


the third of that name, ſon to the Emperor Albert I, and grandſon to the Emperor 


Rudolph I (3). 


(1) Our author pretends that the Emperor Frede- 
ric III, (called zhe fair) married Cunegonda, daughter 
to Lewis of Bavaria, his greateſt enemy. He has 
probably taken this from the work he criticizes : for 
in Moreri, at the word Auſtria, pag. 877, we find 

that the Emperor Frederic, called . Fair, married 
for his ſecond wife Cunegonda of Bavaria, daughter to 
the Emperor Lewis, by whom he had Elizabeth, 
wife to Gonthier Count of Schwartzemberg. But, 1. 
Ritterſhuſius does not take notice that Frederic the fair 
had two wives: he only mentions Jabella of Arra- 
on. 2. Heiſſ. in his Hiſtory of the Empire, only 
{2 that Duke Frederic of Auſtria, and Duke Lewis 
of Bavaria, who diſputed the empire with one ano- 
ther, were 7 Eb In Moreri, at the word 
Bavaria, and the article of the Emperor Lewis, pag. 
135, we find no Cunegonda among the children whom 
he had by his two wives, and who are nine in num- 
ber, Our author confounds here, after Moreri, Fre- 
deric the fair, who died in the year 1330, and had 
been competitor to Lewis of Bavaria, with Frederic the 
Pacific, who died in 1493. This laſt had by Eleanor 
of Portugal, a daughter named Cunegonda, who was 
married, in the year 1487, to Albert V, Duke of 


It 


Bavaria, as may be ſeen in Ritterſhuſius, fol. 57, and 


66, of the edition of Tubingen 1664 ; and as it has 
been obſerved in Moreri, at the article Bavaria, pag. 
136, (where the Printers have by miſtake put 4/- 
Bert J, inſtead of Albert IJ) and at the word Auftria, 
pag. 878. New OBsERTAT. 

(a) He ſhould have ſaid Frederic III. Mx BayLe's 


(2) Mr Bayle v. that they had put here 
Leabis III, inſtead of Frederic III. In effect, the con- 
nection of the ideas and of the reaſoning required that 
our author ſhould have ended by proving that 4 
Bert could not have been ſon-in-law to Frederic III. 
but we muſt not expect that he ſhould be ſo exact. 
After laying it down as a certain fact that Cunegonda 
was daughter to the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, he 
concludes from thence that Albert I could not have 
been her huſband, ſince Lewis of Bavaria was Albert 
the fourth's great grandfather's grandfather, and conſe- 
quently was not even ſo much as his cotemporary. 

New OBsERVAT. LOT 
(3) Ritterſhuſius and Heiſſ. give the title of Fre. 
deric III to Frederic the Pacific. Other writers call 
him with our author, Frederic V. This matter is 
I pretty 


REMARK. 


* 
> 
' - 
_ 


"ep 


BAV. BEAUPOIL. BELLAY. BOILEAU. BRANCAS. BRISACH. 


It is true that the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria diſputed the Empire with him ; but 
Pope John XXII, and a great part of the Princes of Europe, acknowledged him. Be 
that as it will, the editor ſhould be conſiſtent in the principles of his Chronology, and 
he is ſo far from being ſo, that he calls that Prince Frederic III, when he makes him 
father-in-law to Albert IV, Duke of Bavaria, and Frederic IV, when he obſerves that 
Lewis of Bavaria called the Rich, tore by way of contempt the letters which that 
Emperor wrote to him in the year 1457 (4). 

As for the reſt, it was the death of the Emperor Henry VII, of the houſe of 
Luxembourg, which gave occaſion to the double election of Frederic of Auſtria, and 


of Lewis of Bavaria: it is this fame Henry who was ſaid to have been poiſoned by a 
hoſt or conſecrated wafer. 


pretty well cleared up in Moreri. At the article of to · the Emperor Lewis, of whom mention has been 


$21 Pet R - - 
FS * 3 


Frederic called the Fair, pag. 192, that Emperor is 
named Frederic 111, and they add that /me authors do 
not reckon him among the Emperors : and at the 
article of Frederic called the Pacific, pag. ibid. they 
put Frederic V, Emperor, or III. according to others. 
They likewiſe call him Frederic V, at the word 


juit made. Our author ſays Leauis of Bavaria 717 of 
that name: Moreri at the word Bavaria, pag. 135, 
calls him 1V of that name; and at the article Lerwr:, 
pag. 219, JV, or V, of that name: and Heiſſ. ſays V, 


* 


of that name. NEW OBSERVAT. 
(4) In the laſt edition, at the word Bavaria, pag. 


Auſtria, pag. 878. The caſe is the ſame with reſpect 136, there is Frederic III. New OBSERVAT. 


BEAUPOHEE. 


Lewis de Beaupoil of St Aulaire is improperly called the Marquis Danmarie : they 
ſhould have ſaid (a) Lanmarie, It is a fault which is peculiar to this edition, and the 
editor where he ſpeaks of the late Mr Perrault has commited it (1). 


(a) The Mercure Galant for the month of April (1) In the edition of 1707, and the following, at 


1702, ſays Lamarie, and ſpeaks of the Marquis de La- the article BRAU OIL, they have always put Lanmary. 
marie Captain-Lieutenant of a company of the Gendar- They likewiſe write Sainte Aulaire, and not Saint Au- 
mery, married to the daughter of Preſident Perrault, a /aire as our author does, who is likewiſe miſtaken in 
lady of above two hundred thouſand crowns fortune. ſaying Perrault, for Perault. I have not been able to 


But as proper names are ill ſpelt in the Mercure Ga- find the place where he pretends that this fault lies. 
lant, it would not be reaſonable to prefer Lamarie to NEW OsBsErvarT. | = | 
Lanmarie. MR BayLlE's REMARK. | 

BEELAT:. 


In all the editions of the Hiſtorical Dictionary, and in this laſt as well in the firſt, 
when they ſpeak of the dignities of the Church of Bellay, they omit that of Archdeacon, 
and ſubſtitute in the room of it that of Chanter. The latter 1s not a dignity in the faid 
Church, and that of Archdeacon is the ſecond (1): beſides the laſt letter but one of 
Belley is not an @ but an e. This Church has produced great nen. 


(1) In the edition of 1 725, at the word BELETY, Dignitaries, which are the Dean, the Arch-prieſt, the 
it is ſaid that the chapter of the Cathedral Church of Archdeacon, and the Primicier. New OBservar. 
Beley is compoſed of nineteen Canons, and of four Es 


BOILEAU. 


Gilles Boileau, Steward of the King's privy-purſe, brother to the celebrated Mr Def- 


preaux, and to the Abbot Boileau, Doctor of the Sorbonne, was dead before the year 
1671, which all the editions of Moreri aſſign for the year of his death; ſince Mr de 


- Montigny who ſucceeded him in the French Academy, was admitted there in 1669. 


This fault has gone through all the editions, in this as well as in the former (1). 


(i) This fault is corrected in the edition of 170). [> 45 d'un Provincial, Tom. I. chap. XVIII. 


Mr Bayle had taken notice of it in his Repon/ſe aux 
BRANCAS. 


pag. 134. NE wW OBSERVAT. 


The Abbot Brancas, who is ſtill living, is not the ſon of Magdalen Clara of 
Lenoncourt, firſt wife to the late Duke of Villars, but of Magdalen Girard his ſecond 


wife (1). 


(1) Since theſe Remarks were deſigned for the cor- | out the place where this fault lies. New OBSsER VAT. 
recting of Moreri, our author ſhould have pointed | _ 


BRISACH. | 

There is a fault here which has eſcaped Mr Vaultier, as well as Mr le Clerc, and 
the other editors (a) of Moreri's Dictionary. Is it allowable for one to be ignorant 
that there is no ſtone bridge upon the Rhine? and that the rapidity of this river has 
always hindered any ſuch from being built? Nevertheleſs they all affirm very poſitively 
in the article. Briſach, that this town is ſituated upon the Rhine, which has there a ſtone 
bridge over it: this river has no bridges but ſuch as are of wood (1), and even theſe are 


(a) We may add that Mr Baudrand is in the ſame (1) In the edition of 1707 and the following ones, 
Cale, ſince he ſays in his Geographical Dictionary, at the word Bx1sac or Beissac, they ſay that zhere 
| ſpeaking of Briſach cum ponte /apideo ad Rhenum' aua formerly at that place a bridge of aun over the 

Puvium ; - - - - with a ſtone bridge over the Rhine. Rhine, which vas demoliſhed after the peace of Rifwick. 

Ma BayLs's REMARK. In the edition of 1725, they always write Briſach. 
NRW OnB8ERVaT. - - | 

| . : 44 (b) We 


only 
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only bridges (Y) of boats. The firſt bridge that we find in going up towards the 


ſource of this river, is the hri 


dge (c) of Conſtance ; and the laſt is that of Straſbourg. 


It is true that formerly Czar built a wooden bridge below Mentz, in order to tranſport 
his army, but there is no ſuch thing now (4), 


(b) We can hardly conceive that the bridge of 
Briſach was a bridge of boats, when we remember 
that the reaſon alledged by France why ſhe did 
not forthwith evacuate that fortreſs, which by 
the treaty of Riſwick ſhe was obliged to reſtore to 
the Emperor, was that they wanted a great deal of 
time for pulling up the piles which ſupported the 
bridge. It had been ſtipulated by that treaty of peace, 
that the bridge of Briſach ſhould be demoliſhed. 
Thoſe who read the account of the battle that was 
fought in the year 1678, between the French and the 
Germans at the bridge of Rhinfeld will ſtill be at a 
greater loſs to conceive that this bridge is only a bridge 
of boats. Mr BATLE's Remark. 

(e) The Sieur Coulon in his book of the rivers of 
France Tom. 2. pag. 504. Says that there are twelve 
bridges upon the Rhine, the firſt of which is at Stein, 
and the laſt at Straſbourg : now he ſays pag. 508, 
that Stein is near the place where. the Rhine comes 
out of the lake of Conſtance. Our author had ex- 
preſſed himſelf more accurately if he had ſaid, zhe 
laſt bridge that wwe find in going up towards the ſource 


of this river is the bridge of Conſtance, (or of Stein ac- 


in the article Brifaw which ſhould be firuck out. 
We read there that Briſach was formerly its capital, 
but afterwards Friburg got the flart of it, and is become 
memorable by its riches and other advantages. It is like- 
wiſe ſo on account of the famous battle which the Dute 
I won in the year 1644, avhere 
General Merci was killed. It will be proper in a new 
edition to ſtop at Friburg got the flart of it. The reſt 
is miſplaced and ſhould come in under the word 
Friburg (2). Beſides it is not true that General Merci 
was killed at the battle of Friburg in 1644. He was 
killed at the battle of Nortlingen in the year 1645. 
He had a brother named Gaſpar who was killed at 
the battle of Friburg in 1644. This is what deceived 
Moreri. In the article of General Merci, Moreri 
obſerves that he was wounded at Nortlingen on the 
third of Auguſt 1645. It ſhould have been faid that 
he died of his wounds. This capital omiſſion ought 
to be ſupplied in the firſt edition that ſhall be publiſhed 
(3). Mx BayLe's Remark, = 

(2) This is corrected in the edition of 1725, after 
the following manner: Briſach .. . . was formerly 
the capital city, but afterwards Friburg, more famous on 


firſt is that of Straſbourg. Mx BayLie's Remark. 


cording to the Sieur Coulon ; but he is miſtaken for account of its riches, deprived it of that rank. The 

there is a bridge upon the Rhine at Conſtance) and the reſt is wholly left out. At the article FRIBURO 

mention is made of the victory obtained by the Duke 

{d) As the end of theſe marginal notes is the ſame d'Anguien. New OßsRRvATr. | | 
with that of the remarks of the text, wiz. to make (3) All theſe faults are corrected in the laſt edition 
the future editions of Moreri's Dictionary more perfect, New OssERVAr. | 


: we ſhall ſay here occaſionally that there is ſomething 


vih 


CAMUS. 


AH E editor calls the famous Biſhop of Belley, Fohn-Peter le Camus, inſtead Fobn- 
Peter Camus. It is a fault which he has not taken from the old editions, but 
which he himſelf has made without doubt, by confounding the families of le Camus 
and Camus, which are nevertheleſs very different (1), The firſt is an antient family of 
the Robe at Paris; Cardinal le Camus is of that family. The ſecond is a family of 
military gentlemen though ſome branches of it at this day wear the Robe. Since I am 
ſpeaking of John-Peter Camus, Biſhop of Belley. I ought to remark that the author 
of the Paris Gazette, when he mentioned laſt year, or the year before, the death of 
Mr Camus, Abbot and General of the Order of St Ruf, is in the wrong to ſay that this 
Abbot was nephew to that Biſhop ; they were of the ſame family, but certainly the 
Biſhop was not the Abbot's uncle. > oP | | 
(1) This fault is not in the edition of 1725. New OßsERvAT. 
| CANADA. | 8 = 
This article is curious enough, but it muſt be confeſſed that the author, ſpeaking of 
the firſt Apoſtles who planted the faith in theſe newly diſcovered countries, ſhould not 
have forgot to give the Jeſuits their due (1). There are few religious ſocieties to which 


the world is ſo much obliged as it is to this, and few that have acted with ſo much 
courage and zeal in declaring the truths of Chriſtianity to theſe ſavage nations. 


(1) Nothing has been added thereupon. in the laſt editions. Naw OBSERVAT. 
CHRISTINA OF BADEN. | 
The editor has confounded himſelf when he fi of this Princeſs, who was third 


wife to Alba og of Anſpach; it is in the article of Brandenbourg Anſpach. 
He obſerves firſt of all that Albert was only twice married (1), and afterwards forgetting 
| = nd : no 


. 


> 


(1) This error is corrected in the edition of 1725, at the word Brandenbourg, pag. 455, N OßsBRKVAr. 


CLAIRVAUX; | CLEMENT XI. A8 COMO. REM ONA. 


no doubt the firſt propoſition which he had advanced, he names the thive Princeſſes who 
were wives to this Marquis. I do not know out author's real opinion touching this 
hiſtorical point; but whatever it be, it is moſt certain that Chriſtina of Baden Dourlach 
was third wife to Albert of Brandenburg, Marquis of PPPs wt this Prince 1 1s 
grandfather to the new Princeſs of Hanover (2). 


(2) Wi Pelmina-Carolina, the late Queen-conſort of England. New pray: AT. 


CLAIRVAUX. 


This abbey. is not the chief of the order, it is only one of the four principal PEPE 
of Citeaux. Now if this abbey were chief of the order, the Abbot would not be ſub- 
ject to the juriſdiction of the Abbot of Citeaux ; it is nevertheleſs a certain tact, and 
eaſy to be proved that he 1s ſo (1). 


(1) In the edition of 1725 it is ſaid, that he abbey of Clairvaux is the third daughter of Ciflaux, electivt 
and regular. New OBSERVAT. | 


CLEMENT XI. 


There is a fault here which is owing to nothing but want of attention, for beſides 


that it is not common to all the articles where mention is made of this Pope, it is im- 
poſſible to believe the editor ſo ignorant as not to know that Clement XI, who now 
| fills St Peter's chair, is not the immediate ſucceſſor to Alexander VIII, finde Inno- 
cent XII, whoſe government will one day be ſo famous in hiſtory, on account of the 
great events which happened in his time, reigned between theſe two Popes; it is never- 
theleſs affirmed | in the new edition, that Clement XI ſucceeded Alexander VIII (1). 


(1) Our author ſhould have We out the place where this error lies. New Ovar. 
CL USA. 


They ſeem to doubt, in the article of James Cluſa, a Ciſtertian Friar, who became 


afterwards a Carthuſian, whether this author be a different perſon from him who is 
known under the name of James de Paradiſo; it even looks as if the author of the 
new edition was unwilling to diſtinguiſh theſe two authors. This article ſhould not 
have been treated ſo ſuperficially, and the authority of thoſe who diſtinguiſh James de 
Cluſa, and James de Paradiſo, 1s not of ſuch an Weir dun this queſtion deſerved 
to be treated ſo careleſsly (1). 


(1) In the laſt edition they have put CLuss (James ParaDes, they refet to dz CLuss (Fane), Naw 
de), who, according to moſt authors, is the ſame with OnSKRVAT. | 
JamEs DE PARADES : and at the word james DE 


COMO. 


Among the authors who have ſpoken of Como, or of the lake of Cotiis, the editor 


does not mention an hiſtory or a deſcription of that city, which does. not indeed con- 
tain above two pages, and which was compoſed by Mr Duker, who took it from ſeveral 


authors. There has been added to it the plan of that city. Mr Duker was poiſoned 


in Sicily in the year 1635. Camillus Ghilini, a writer of the XVIth century, and one 
of the beſt Latin authors of that time, has alſo given a deſcription of the lake of 
Como. The piece does not exceed three pages, and has had no better fate than Du- 
ker's, that is to ſay, it has been forgot, as well as the deſcription of the lake of Como 
in eight pages, written by Paul Jovius. It is ſtrange that in one linge article cher 
authors « ſuch diſtinction ſhould be forgotten (1). | 49 


7 (1) Theſe authors are ſtill forgotten in che lates Mr Gravius' s >" WIGS 2 Tink. Ns wo 


of 1725. Their deſcriptions of the city and of the OBSERVAT. wg 
lake of Como are inden in the third volume of | | 


CREMONA. 


The editor, in reckoning up the authors who mention this city, has forgot Lewis 
Cavitelli, who wrote the ning of it from its foundation to the year 1583 (1). They 
are very extenſive, becauſe the author does not ſo much confine himſelf. ro his ſubject, 
but that he often takes in facts which have a relation to the general. hiſtory of Italy, 
and even to divers other parts of Europe. This work, tho' written in an age when 
learning begun to revive, is not the more correct on that account. The editor, as 

negligent as Moreri was, does not ſo much as Sie a particular article of on 
vitelli. 


(1) This author is quoted in the laſt edition; but third volume of the 22 lui Bale. 
inſtead of Cavitelli, the Printers have put Camtelli. New OB$ERVAaT. 
This work of Cavitelli's is likewiſe to be found in the | 
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een oh 
There is an error in the laſt edition, touching the Marquis de Crequi, who was killed 
at the battle of Luzzara. It is obſerved there that the ſaid Lord left ſome daughters by the 
lady N. . . . Aumont, his wife, which is abſolutely falſe : this Marquis left no poſte- 
rity, and by his death the Count de Canaples, his uncle, at preſent Duke de Leſdi- 
guieres, who was ſecond ſon to Charles II, Sieur de Crequi, who was killed at the 
ſiege of Chambery, in the year 1630, has got poſſeſſion of the entailed eſtate : it is eaſy 
to judge that the entail would not have taken place in his favour, if the Marquis de 
Crequi had left daughters (1). | 


(1) All this is corrected in the laſt edition. New Opssrvar. 


DENIS (Dionyſus Ryctelius). 


NH E encomium upon this Carthuſian Friar is exceſſive ; it is juſt (a), I confeſs, but 

then the author ſhould have ſhown upon what he grounded it ; and ſhould have 
ſaid ſomething of the admirable works of this Anchoret; of theſe works, I fay, which 
obliged Pope Eugenius IV to cry out in reading them, Letetur Mater Ecclefia que talem 
habet filium. - - - Let mother church rejoice in having ſuch a ſon. * The book then which 
has done the greateſt honour to Denis, the Carthuſian, is his treatiſe concerning the au- 
thority of the Pope, and of the Council ; and I do not doubt but it was the reading of 
that work which drew the exclamation: from the ſoyereign Pontif. Denis Rikel was 
certainly one of the greateſt lights of his order, and even of the Church (5). 


on (a) It is difficult to conceive how an encomium that Denys the Carthuſian affirms, that he compoſed 
* that is exceſive can be juſt; or if it be juſt, how it can his book of Meditations (which was his laſt produc- 
* be eæceſive. Mr BayLe's REMarRk, tion) at the age of ſeyenty-nine years (3). MR BayLz's 
| (5) Our author might have given ſeveral other hints Rua. 25 | 
8 | touching this article ; Moreri TW forgot to mark the (1) In the edition of 1725 it is obſerved, that he 
lace where this Carthuſian died; it was the Charter- entered into the Cartbuſian monaſtery at Ruremonde in 
1 of Ruremonde in Guelderland (1). He was 1423, and lived there forty-eight years. New OB- 
in the wrong to ſay that they firnamed him Eætatic, s8RvaT. | | | 
on account of his attachment to contemplation, he (2) We ſtill find in the laſt edition that his conti- 
ſhould have added, that it was chiefly becauſe it was mnual attachment to contemglation got him the name of Ex- 
thought he had divine inſpirations during his extaſies tatic Doctor. New OBSEXV Ar. Me) 
(2). There are ſeveral ſingularities in his life which - (3) In the laſt edition it is ſaid that he dizd on the 
would much adorn his article in the new editions of web of March 1471, aged fixty-nine years. They 
Moreri. The moſt common opinion is that he died do not quote Valerius Andreas at the end of that ar- 
at the age of fixty-nine years: nevertheleſs, Valerius - ticle. New OBstrvar. 128 28 . 
Andreas, pag. 190, of his Bibliorbeca Bekica, ſays, _ 


DEO DAT Us (in Moreri) DIEU-DONNE.. _ 

It is ſurpriſing that this article has not been corrected in any edition of Moreri's 
Dictionary; here they commit a capital error, for they confound two Popes into one. 
Certain it is that there have been two Popes of the name Deodatus, or Deus-dedit; the 
firſt ſucceeded Boniface IV, in the beginning of the VIIth century, that is to fay, in 
the year 614 : but beſides the Deodatus of whom Moreri ſpeaks, there was another, who 
ſucceeded Vitalianus about the year 669, the year in which the latter died. Moreri has 
taken this error from Platina and Onuphrius, who confound theſe two Popes. But 
what ſurprizes me is, that we find the two Deadatus's in the chronological table of the 
Popes, at the article of Rome, This ſhews the little exactneſs and attention of the edi- 
tors; beſides the ſecond 2 Deo datus reigned ſeven years, two months, and ſeventeen 
days; therefore the time of his Ain is long enough to deſerve to be men- 
tioned (1). His pontificate was even remarkable for ſome things, which might have 
ſerved as an epoch to the hiſtorians. It was this Pope who allowed the Venetians to 


chooſe a chief for themſelves, and to create a Duke. 

(1) In the edition of 1725, theſe 980 Popes are firmed that Adeodatus ſucceeded Vitalianus in ibe year 
very well diſtinguiſhed : but the article of the ſecond 671, and that he died on the eighteenth of May 670, 
is * in at the word ApzopaT. The chrono- after having held the ſee frve years, two months, and 
logy of our author is not followed there, for it is af /eventeen days. New OBsERvVAT. 


DIEPPE. 


os. * 
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DIEPPE. EGHMONT. ENCYCLOPEDIA: ESPERNAV. 


5 DIEPPE. 
Dieppe is twelve leagues from Roũen, even according to the moſt exact calcu- 
lation; conſequently it is at leaſt a fault in point of exactneſs, to ſay that theſe two 
cities are only ten leagues diſtant from one another. I will confeſs, if you pleaſe, that 
the fault is of no great conſequence, but it may nevertheleſs appear worthy of a Geo- 


grapher's attention; and in an Univerſal Dictionary care ſhould be taken to ſatisfy 
every body (1). 


(1) In the laſt edition it is ſaid that Dieppe is /avelve leagues from Rowen, NR] OBseRvar. 


EGHMONT (a). 


II is not an exact way of ſpeaking, to ſay that the only perſon who remains of the 

illuſtrious (5) family of Eghmont is the Count d' Eghmont, who married Madam de 
Coſnac ; however this is what our editor ſays, as if he had viſited all the provinces of 
Flanders, on purpoſe to ſee whether that great family was reduced to the ſingle perſon 
of the Count d' Eghmont now in France (c). 


(a) Our author ſhould have warned the editors to Count was not clear from the crime of high-treaſon. 
correct this Orthography : it ſhould be writ Egmont: It is not unlikely that he artfully endeavoured to ma- 
and if cuſtom did not authorize Egmont, it would be nage matters ſo that Philip IT, ſhould not be King of 
ſtill better to write Egmond: the Latin authors ſay the Low-Countries upon any other condition, than 
Egmonda, Egmondanus &c. Strada ſhould not have ſending ſuch orders there as were ſuitable to the advice 
made uſe of the word Egmontius (1). Mx BayLlz's given by the Nobility of the land. Thoſe who aſpired 
REMARK. | 5 adkz⸗zdetꝗ this kind of ſovereignty, connived at the mutinies 

( Moreri ſays that it is the principal family in of the populace and the pillaging of the churches. 
Holland. He ſhould have ſaid one of the principal, Count d' Egmont was accuſed of this perhaps with a 
&c. (2). Ma BAVLE's REMA RE. 3 good deal of reaſon. Mx BAT LE's Remark. 

c) The editors ſhould have been told that Moreri (1) In the laſt edition at the word EOGHü¹̃oxr, 
is miſtaken, when he ſays that the Count d' Egmont family, they refer us to EGMOND, where, in effect, we 
who was beheaded at Bruſſels on the fifth of June 1568, find the article of that family. This laſt article is 
left three ſons and eleven daughters; he ſhould have preceded by that of Egmont, village, ſo ſpelt, though 
faid three ſons and eight daughters (3). He ſhould not in the following article they write Egnond. New 
have forgot the date of the erection of Egmont into a OnBstrvar. - 
county, he ſhould have ſaid that it was done in favour (2) In the edition of 1712, and thoſe that follow, 
of John d'Egmont by the Emperor Maximilian I, in it is ſaid that the village of Egmond bas given its name 
the year 1488 (4). The Count who was beheaded f one of the principal families in Holland, &c. New 
at Bruſſels deſerved a longer article: they may OnszRvaAT. | | 
enlarge it, if they pleaſe, in a new edition, and (z) In ſome editions they ſay, that Count had three 
they will do well to conſult the laſt Hiſtory of the ſons and ten daughters. NEW Onszrvar. 'B 
Duke of Alva (5). Mr Moreri has only followed the (4) Nothing has been added upon this head in the 
writers. that were enemies to King Philip II. This edition of 1725. NEW OBsERvaT, | 
was. not Ache pn the duty of an Hiſtorian, he - (5) They have not enlarged this article in the laſt 
ſnould have conſulted the authors of both fides, and edition. New OBsZRVAT. | | 
perhaps it would appear from thence that the ſaid | 

Dp - "ENCYCLOPEDIA er Conroe 

This word puts me in mind that they have forgot to mention the book which 
Andrew-Matthew Aquaviva, Duke of Atri in the kingdom of Naples, compoſed under 
that title (1). The family Aquaviva has produced learned men. 


(1) In the laſt edition at the word Aquvaviva, having a particular inclination for learned men and 
and in the article of Adrew-Matthewv d Aquavive II letters, conſecrated the remainder of his life to fludy,, and 
of the name (it is thus that our author ſhould have even became an author, But they make no mention of 
named him) they take notice that this Duke, after he his Engclopedia. New, OBstERvaT. 
he bad been preſent at taus battles that were lt && ũ © _—_ 


ESPERNAY, 


" " 


The author of the new edition does not do juſtice to the antient city of Eſpernays 


when he makes it to be no more than a borough. One had reaſon to expect that he 
would have corrected the firſt editions in this article. Thoſe who are defirous to be in- 
formed of the antiquity of that town, which is in Champaign, need only conſult a 
letter directed to Father de Villers, and inſerted in the Memoires de Trevoux for the 
month of May of this preſent year: but the writer of that letter wrongs the author of 
the new edition of the Dictionary, when he reproaches him with having faid, that 
ee | Eſpernay | 


ESPINAY DU RETAL. ESTE. FELIBIEN. | FRANCIS il. 


Eſpernay is only a village; the editor is nearer the truth, ſince he gives that place the 
title of borough (1). 4-77 

(1) In the edition of 1725, they have put, EsptRNaY, & city of France in Champain, &c. and they quote 
the Memoires de Trewoux, 1725. NEW OBSERVAT. * „ e 

" -ESP:INAY DU RETAIL. N 

This Genealogical article is not exact; it is ſaid therein that Richard d' Eſpinay was 
High- ſteward and Great- Chamberlain of Bretagne; which is a miſtake, ſince it was 
Robert, father to Richard, that was poſſeſſed of theſe dignities (1). They commit 
another fault in the ſame article, when they affirm that Guy II d'Eſpinay married Jane 
d'Eſtouteville: it was not Guy II, who married that lady, it was Henry d'Eſpinay 
(2). In fine, they do not tell us that Claudius d'Eſpinay, who was ſon to Margaret 
d'Eſpreaux, and who married Jane de la Rochefoucauld, left beſides Frances, Charles 
d'Eſpinay, who married Margaret de Rohan, by whom he had no children, and con- 
ſequently his eſtate returned to his ſiſter (3). It will concern thoſe who ſhall have the 
care of the next edition of Moreri, to improve this article, purſuant to theſe Remarks. 
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(1) In the ſame edition we find that RoBERT 4˙E- 


ſpinay, the firſt of the name, was High-fteward of Bre- 


tagne, and firft Chamberlain to Duke John VI; that 
Roß ER T, the ſecond of the name, grandſon (and not 
ſon) to Robert I, was High-fleward of Bretagne ; and 


that Ricnary, ſon to Robert IT, was Chamberlain 


to Duke Francis II. New OBs ERVATr. | 
(2) We likewiſe find there that Guy II married 
Frances de Villefranche ; and that Henzy married 


Catharine d'Eſtouteville. New OßksERvVAT. 

(3) This is corrected in the laſt edition: but where. 
as our author ſays Margaret d'Efpreaux, they have 
put Margaret de Scepaux ; they have written Durefal, 
inſtead of Du Retal; and in the room of Fane de la 


Noc hefoucault, there is Frances de la Rochefoucault. 
They obſerve there that CHARLES dying without 


iſſue, his eftate went to Charles de Schomberg, his fiſter"s 


ſon. New OBservar. 


n E STE. | 15 
The editor has varied ſpeaking of Mary Eleanor d' Eſte, now Queen of England: 


in ſome places ſhe is omitted, and in others not put in her right place. This Princeſs 


is daughter to Alphonſo IV, Duke of Modena and Reggio, and to Laura Martinozzy, 
the late Cardinal Mazarin's niece; the late Duke of Modena, Francis II, was her bro- 
ther, and the preſent Duke of Modena, formerly Cardinal d'Eſte, is her uncle. This 


Prince, who ſucceeded his nephew, who died without iſſue, is brother to the late Duke 


Alphonſo IV. Such are the amendments to be made in this article in the ſubſequent 
—_— ²˙ e 0 : 


(1) This article is corrected in the laſt edition. New Onservart. 


P 9 . 
1. : p 


A% 


FELIBLEN 


IN the article of Meſſieurs Felibien, they have forgot the Abbot Felibien, Arch- 
1 deacon of Chartres, and, if I am not miſtaken, brother to him who has given us 


that fine hiſtory of Painters. The Abbot Felibien is' ſufficiently known in the learned 


world to deſerve being mentioned upon this occaſion. The Pentateuchus Hiſtoricus, 8c. 


* 


which he publiſhed ſome months ago, ſhould, methinks, have ſecured him a place in a 
Dictionary where his family holds a conſiderable one already (1). * 


(1) In the edition of 1725, we find the article of brother 6 Andrew Felibien des Avaux. New OB- 
James FEL1B1EN, who is the man in queſtion here, sxRVAT. | 44 2330 444154 
e enn. ; 


In the article of this Prince, they place his birth in the year 1 543 (on the twentieth 


of January); they meant (a), without doubt, 1544. The miſtake is of no more than 
one year; but one year is conſiderable when we talk of a Prince that lived only ſixteen 


years, and ſome odd months. This Prince died on the fifth of December 1360. Now 


from the twentieth of January 1543, to the fifth of December 1560, they would cer- 
tainly find it to be more than ſeventeen years (1). 


(a) This error proceded from their making the year 
to begin only at Eaſter, and conſequently the month 


of January 1543, according to our way of reckoning, 
year 1544. The editors of Moreri 


belongs to 
ſhould be very exact, either in giving notice of the 


difference which ariſes from the time of beginning the 

year, or in reducing the dates to the preſent calcula- 

tion. Ma BaxrLE's REMARk. TT 
Hs 


(1) In the edition of 1707, it is faid that FA N- 
cis II was born on the twentieth of Fanuary 1543, ac- 


cording to the old <way of reckoning. In that of 1712, 


the date of the day is corrected, and they put 10e 
nineteenth of Fanuary. But theſe words, according to 
the old way of reckoning, are leſt out in the laſt edi- 
tion, and it is expreſsly ſaid that this Prince was born 
on the gineteenth of January 1544. New OB5SERV- 


; FURAN. 


kund. GENOA. GASPARD BARTHIUS: | JAMES 1I, 


in ae | FURAN. 235 2 
Is a ſmall river of Bugey, which goes winding at a league's diſtance from Belley, 


and falls into the Rh6ne near Pierre-chatel, The editor calls it improperly le 


Foran (1). 


(1) As Moreri gives no particular article of this to be found. In the article Bugey, of the laſt edition, 
river under the name of Foran, or Furan ; our Critic it is called 4 Furan. NN] V ORSERVATr. 
ſhould have pointed out the place where this fault is 


G. 


GENOA. 

N ſpeaking of this city and of James Bracelli, who was of Sarzana, in the Republic 

of Genoa, Moreri and his Continuators make uſe of an unpardonable exaggeration. 
James Bracelli, ſay they, left alſo a book concerning the illuſtrious men of Genoa, which he 
inſcribed to Lewis of Piſa a Facobin, &c, Do theſe words ſuit a ſmall piece of three or 
four pages, which is tacked to another of the ſame ſize, intituled, A Deſcription of the 
coaſt of Genoa, that is to ſay, of the country which extends from the Var to the Ma- 
cra (1)? What Foglieta, Juſtiniani, Leander Alberti, Faſcio, and de Voragine, have 
written upon the ſame ſubje&, is more particular. Philip Beroaldus compares Bracelli's 
ſtile to that of Cæſar. 1 
(i) In the edition of 1725 the following alteration of' Pi/a, a Dominican. Theſe two pieces of Bracelli are 
is made here: James Bracelli alſo left a ſhort deſerip- inſerted in the firſt volume of the Theſaurus Antiguita- 


tion of the coaſt of Genoa ; to which is added a ſmall tum Italic. NRW OßsERVATr. 
treatiſe on the illuſtrious men of Genoa, inſcribed to Lewis | | 


. GASPARD BARTHIUS _ 
The famous Gaſpard Barthius was aged only feventy-one years and three months want- 
ing five days when he died; the editor does neyertheleſs ſuppoſe him 10 have lived ſome- 


what above ſeventy-two years; which I thus prove to be a miſtake. ; Barthius was born 


on the twenty-ſecond of June 1587, and died on the ſeventeenth of September 1638: 


we need only reckon the difference between theſe two years (1). This author, ſo fa- 


mous among the learned, was very ill treated by Voſſtus, and he treated Scioppius 
very ill in his turn, being one of his ſevereſt adverſaries. Barthius was a copious 
writer; and if we may juſtly blame any thing in the books which he publiſhed, it is 
the eaſineſs with which he compoſed then. 


(1) In the laſt edition they have put that Barthius the letter B, and not under the letter &: but this 
died on the ſeventeenth of September 1658 ; which is prepoſterous order is pretty common with him. NEW 
taken from Mr Bayle, whom they quote. For the OzgzgRvate OW, OOO 
reſt, our author ſhould have ſpoken of Bartbhius under 
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2 Aren 3 
I; all the articles where mention is made of the late King of England, James II, 


they place his death in the year 1702. It is amazing that at three or four years di- 


ſtance from a matter of fact people ſhould be already miſtaken in a year. What would 


the caſe be then, if that Prince had died thirty or forty years ago? It is an inexcuſable 


fault, ſince to avoid it, the editor needed only to have taken up the farſt almanack that 
came in his way, he would have learned there that the ſaid Prince died in the year 
1701, and he would have fixed his Chronology by that (17. 

(1) They have corrected this fault in the laſt editions. Nzw OBsERVATr. 


VOL. v. No. XXXIX. r wennn 
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8. JUSTIN. LE FERON. EE JAY, LODI. : 


or S. JUSTIN. 
In the article of this Father, the editor ſhould not have forgot to ſay, that he was 


one of Ariſtotle's 


greateſt adverſaries. If he had. conſulted the ſeventh 


book. of Euſe- 


bius, and St Jerom's catalogue of Eccleſiaſtical Authors, he might have ſeen with what 
warmth (2) this Father of the Church inveighed againſt the Prince of Philoſophers. 
He publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he confuted ſeveral tenets of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, 
and wherein he ſhewed the dangerous conſequences that might be drawn from them (1). 
If we ſearch into paſt ages, we ſhall find few which have not produced adverſaries to 
the Peripatetic Philoſophy ; it is true, all thoſe who have attacked it have not been 
alike ſucceſsful in decrying it; and it ſeems that it was reſerved for (5) Mr Des Cartes 


to give it the deepeſt wounds, 
(a) All this wants to be corrected; for, 1. He 


ſhould have told us what work of Euſebius he means, 


when he ſays the ſeventh book is to be conſulted, 
whether it be his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, or his E- 
vangelical Preparation, or his Evangelical Demonſtra- 
tion. 2. In the catalogue which Euſebius has left us 
of St Juſtin's works in the eighteenth chapter of the 
fourth book of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, we find no 


mention made of any treatiſe againſt Ariſtotle. 3. St ſe- 


ogue of Eccleſiaſtical Authors makes no men- 
tion of ſuch a treatiſe written by St Juſtin. The trea- 
tiſe againſt Ariſtotle, which appears among St Juſtin's 


rom's catal 


works, is accounted ſuppoſititious. See the Biblio- 


doctrines. Mx BaYLE's RRMARk¹. 


thegue of Mr du Pin in the article of that Father of 


the Church. Mr BayLEe's REmaRk. 


(1) In the edition of 1712, and thoſe that follow, 
we find only that Photius mentions ſome treatiſes of j u- 


ſtin, againſt Marcion and againſt Ariſtotle. New 


OBSERVAT. 


(5) Mr Des Cartes did not make any particular re- 
futation of the Peripatetic ſyſtem: the miſchief he has 
done it proceeds from his having laid down other 
principles, which have given people a diſtaſte for the 
ſchool Philoſophy. It was Gaſſendus, who, by at- 
tacks in form, ſhewed the falſity of the Peripatetic 


1) 


| LI 411 


[1 


N this article it is ſaid that the late Ducheſs of Chaulnes had neither brother nor 


ſiſters, in a word, 'that ſhe was an only 


daughter. The Marquis de la Frete, who 


is now living, would not readily agree to this aſſertion (1). _ 


{t) In the laſt edition, at the word Five, it is fald 
that Elizabeth le Feron, who married the Duke of 
Chaulnes, for her ſecond huſband, was the onꝶy daugh- 


ter of Dreux le Feron. They add, that her mother, 


JJ 
This article is faulty, for they have ill 


who lately died, and who was married to 


Barbara Servien, was married in ſecond wedlock to 
Peter de Gruel, Lord of Ia Frete . . . and left children 
by him. NEw OBSERVAT- Fo | 


elt the name of Catherine de la Boutiere, 


e late Nicholas le Jay, Baron de Tilly, & 


de la Maiſon rouge, and Counſellor in the parliament of Paris, who died in 1700: they 
write it V.. . . de la Boutire (1). Beſides, in the ſame article they place the, death 
of the late Mr le Jay, Biſhop of Cahors, in the year 1679; as to this laſt point there is 
only a miſtake of about twelve years, ſince the late Mr le Jay, who ſucceeded Mr de 
Noailles, at preſent Cardinal and Archbiſhop of Paris, in the biſhopric of Cahors, has 


been dead not above that ſpace of time (2) 


(1) In the edition of 1725, we find at length, Ca- 1679, died in 1693 : and in the article of the Cardi- 
therine de la Boutiere. NEW OBstrvar. nal de Noailles it is ſaid, that he was, in the year 

(2) In the ſame edition it is obſerved, that Henry- 1679, made Biſhop of Cahors, and transferred ta Cha- 
William le Fay, named Biſhop of Cahors in the year lons-ſur-Marne in 1680, New OßsERvAr. 


' 4 $4 #45.4-.: ; 
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In the article of Lodi, a town in Italy, no notice is, taken of the Hiſtory which 


o 


Otho Morena wrote upon that ſubject, and which, his ſon Acerbus Morena continued 


(1). This work is, properly ſpeaking, the hiſtory, of what Frederic Barbaroſſa did in 
Lombardy, from the year. 1154 to the year 1168, chiefly, with reſpe& to the town of 
Lodi. The two Morena's died before that Prince, conſequently they could not bring 
their hiſtory further down. They were both in the intereſt of Frederic; from w hence 

e we 


(1) In the laſt edition uo mention is made of the and was printed in the year 1629, at Lodi in 4t0- 

Hiſtory of Morena 3 but only of that of Defendente Lodi, New OBsERvarT, Bf EW SF 

It is intituled, Diſconſi Iforici intorno la Cirtà di Lodi, 7 (2) In 
a 2 


LODI. LE MERCIER. LEYME. LORRAINE. LUCIAN. 

we may juſtly conclude that their writings were not quite impattial. It was this n 
doubt Ang Fo Baronius to uſe chem ll in his Recleflaſtical Annals he ſpeaks of 
them in very diſobliging terms; but that Cardinal was till more partial to the Pope; 
than the Morena's were to the Emperor, notwithſtanding that they writ, if we may 
ſay ſo, under his very eyes. What may be faid in favour of theſe two authors, is that 

they writ nothing but what they had ſeen. Their Latin ſtile is ſuch as prevailed in the 
XIIth century, that is to ſay, very bad. Felix Oſio, Profeſſor of Rhetoric at Padua, 
has made upon that Hiſtory long notes which deſerve to be read. 5 83 
The editor gives us an article of Morena, but he ſays in a very confuſed manner, 
that Otho Morena compoſed the Hiſtory of Frederic Barbaroſſa, and that his ſon. 
finiſhed it; which is abſolutely falſe, ſince that Emperor out- lived them: beſides that 
book is rather the Hiſtory of the wars of Lodi, than that of the ſaid Emperor. By 
the Hiſtory of a man is commonly meant, a particular account of his actions, from the 
beginning of his life to his death. Now the Morena's could not poſſibly have writ a 


particular account of Frederic Barbaroſſa's actions, ſince both of them died before that 
Emperor (2). | | h 


(2) In the laſt edition, at the article Mok ENA, it zhe town of Lodi; and that his fon AcgRUS Montxa, 
is ſaid that OTHO Morena begun the Hiftory of what finiſhed what his father had not been able to do. That 
the Emperor Frederic Barbaraſſa did in Lombardy, from Hiſtory is inſerted in the third volume of the Theſaurus 
the year 1154 to the year 1168, chiefly wvith reſpet ta Antiquitatum Haliæ. New Onstrvart; 


„„ WC ( | 

The editor ſpeaking of John le Mercier, Royal Profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue at 
Paris, does not expreſs himſelf ſo exactly as he ought to do, when he fays that this 
learned man tranſlated from Greek into Latin Harmenopulus. From theſe words, any 
body would be apt to believe that le Mercier has tranſlated all the works of that Greek 
author ; it is nevertheleſs certain that he has only tranſlated his Prochiron, or promptu- 
arium juris civilis. Thoſe who only know Harmenopulus's works by the idea which 
Moreri, or his Continuators, give of them, will not heſitate a moment in believing, by 
what they ſay, that le Mercier had tranſlated them all, becauſe they have been all 
collected in one body (1). . | | 


(i) Our author has taken this remark from Mr at Avignon, tranſlated from Greek into Latin, the Prochi- 
Bayle's 1 Os Aren 8 dun Provincial, Tom. I. rum or promptuarium juris civilis of Harmenopulus: 
Cap. LIII, pag. 482, & eg. In the edition of 1725 New Onsrrvart. 

we find that John le Mercier, when he ſtudied the Laas 


33 % + + » 
This word was right in the firſt editions, and they have made it wrong in the preſent 
by putting Leyne, inſtead of Leyme : it is an abbey of nuns in the diaceſe of Cahors, 
of which mention is made in the article Noailles, upon the. ſubject of Frances de Noailles, 


great aunt to the Marſhal and to the Cardinal de Noailles, who wes abbeſs there, 
and died not long ago (17. „„„ĩ ü e 


&c, they have put Leime. New OßsERvAr. ee 

In the article of Lorraine the editor has committed a very groſs fault: he ſays that 
Catherine de Bourbon, ſiſter to Henry IV, and wife to Henry Duke of Bar, was 
mother to the Princeſſes Nichola and Claudia de Lorraine; the firſt of whom was 
married to Charles, afterwards Duke of Lorraine, and the ſecond to Francis de 
Vaudemont, grand- father to the preſent Duke of Lorraine. Theſe two Princes, who 
were brothers, were firſt couſins to thoſe two Princeſſes who were daughters to Henry 
Duke of Bar, and afterwards: of Lorraine, by his ſecond wife; for Catherine de 
Bourbon his firſt wife, lived only ſix months with him, being of different religions 
they fell out and parted z Catherine died in the year 1604 (1). L635 £2 0 IDEAL 4 


(1) In the laſt edition at the word Noa 11 l ks, and the article of HzxxY Lord of Negilles, Count of Ayen 


In this ſame article the editor is miſtaken in the liſt of the Dukes of Lorraine. 
Gerard, who died in the year 1048, was never Marchis of Lorraine, as it is ſaid in 
the new edition; it was his ſecond ſon Gerard who was ſo by his marriage with Hedwige, 
heireſs of the county of Namur, which her mother Hermengarde had left her (2). _. 


(1) This is correfted in the edition of 1725, pag. who died in 1048, is called Count, and Marchis of 


209, col. 1. New OSB ars. © AMlſatia; and Gerard, his for, Duke and Marchis of 
(2) In the ſame edition pag. 207. col. 2. Gerard, Lorraine. New OBs8BRVAT. 1 


It plainly appears that the editor had a mind to correct what Moreri ſays concerning 
the Metamorphoſis, or golden Aſs of Apuleius, nevertheleſs what he himſelf ſays on this 
occaſion is not ſo exact as it ought to be; for to ſay that the golden Aſ5 is a paraphraſe on 
the ſame ſubjef? which Lucian bad taken from Lucius of Patras, author of a book of 
Metamorphoſes, or transformations, which Photius mentions, is not an exact expreſſion ; he 


2 ought 


LUCIAN. LUCIUS BRU Tus. LYCUR'GUS.: 


ught to have faid that Lucius of Patras had been abridged by Lucian, and paraphraſed 


by Apuleius: and thus that article ſhould have been corrected (1). In the fame Manner, 


when they {| 


peak of Apuleius of Madaura (2), ſhould they have forgot in reckoning up 


his works, Ihe Letters 10 Corellia, which, to fay the truth, are (a) written in a very free 
ſtyle, and his other treatiſes de Republica, de Numeris, de Mufica, and his Ludicra, of 
which he ſpeaks himſelf in his apology (3)? It is (5) a pretty ingenious Poem (4). 


(i) Our author has taken this remark from Mr 
Bayle's article of Apuleius, remark (M). They have 


made no alteration here in the laſt edition of Moreri, 


except that inſtead of Lucius of Patras they have put 


| Lucius Patras; but Lucius of Patras was right. New 


OBsERVAT. | _ 
(2) By the manner of our author's expreſſing himſelf 
one might believe that Apuleius of Madaura is different 


from the Apuleius he was ſpeaking of: he is however 


the fame. New OBsErRvaT. | 1 
(a) He ſhould have ſaid were, for it is a long 


time fince theſe letters have been loſt. Mx BaxLE's 


REMARK. oe «21 LO 
(3) Nothing has been added upon this in the laſt 
edition. New OB$SERVAT. | 


Moreri has followed the 


(It is very probable that the Ludicra of Apuleius 
was a collection of divers pieces ſome of which were 
in verſe, and others in proſe. He ſays that a letter 
contained in that collection had been objected to him; 
which letter was writen in verſe, and treated of the 
care to be taken in keeping one's teeth clean, 4. 
dentifricio. This does not prove that the Ladrica was 
a Poem. Mx BayLe's REMA RR. | 

(4) Our Critic having found in Mr Bayle the follow- 


ing words of Apuleius: IMerunt e Ludicris meis epi- 


flolium de dentifricio, verſibus ſcriptum, imagined that 
the Ludicra of Apuleius was a Poem; and K 8: h this 
work be.not now extant, he ſpeaks of it as if he had 
read it, and aſſures us that 1 is @ pretty ingenious Poem. 
NEW OBI Var. 


LUCIUS BRUTUS. ee, 
authority of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis preferably to that of 


Livy, in ſpeaking of this generous Roman. Dionyſius Halicarneſſenſis makes him 
ſon to a daughter of Tarquinius Priſcus King of Rome, who was ſiſter (a) to Tarquin, 
whereas Livy makes him the ſon of Tarquinia ſiſter to the laſt Tarquin. Mr Bayle 
demonſtrates with an irreſiſtible evidence, that the ſentiment of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
upon this occaſion is not to be defended, and that we muſt neceſſarily follow the opinion 


of Livy. I refer the reader to him (1). 


(4) This is very obſcure, for to which Tarquin 


muſt we ſappoſe that the daughter of Tarquinius 


(a) did; but in ſhort as we find only one Lycurgus mentioned in the new edition 
it ſtill ſhews a diſpoſition in the editor to confound them (1). 


* Remarques 
ſur Virgile, 
&c. 


Priſcus was ſiſter? Was it to the laſt Tarquin? But in 


that caſe the opinion of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
which our author rejects, would not be different from 
that of Livy, which he would have us follow ; and we 
ſhould ſay that Tarquinius Priſcus was father to the 
laſt Tarquin, which is entirely wrong, as Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſenſis has plainly proved. The Tarquin 
who is ſaid here to have been the brother of Brutus's 


mother, whom they make daughter to Tarquinius 
Priſcus, would neceſſarily be the ſon of Tarquinius 
Priſcus, but Hiſtory ſays nothing of ſuch a ſon ex- 
cept that he died before his father, and left two ſons 
behind him. See Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis at the 
beginning of the fourth book. Mx BAL LR'S REM. 

(1) In the edition of 1712, and thoſe that follow, 
it is ſaid Lucius Junius Brutus was ſor to a fifter of 
Tarquin King of Rome, and nephew 10 Targuinius Su- 
perbus. NRW OBSERVAT. 


i *  LYCURGUS. 1 7 | 
They have made ſome alteration in this article, J confefs, and it is not ſo faulty 
as it was in the ſupplement of the Dictionary, but after all it is not yet exact: 
for they ſeem to me not to diſtinguiſh the two Lycurgus's, one an Athenian Orator, 
ſon to Lycophron, and grand-ſon to another Lycurgus whom the thirty tyrants put to 


death; the other the Lacedemonian Legiſlator. 


Theſe two perſons were entirely 


different, and it was a groſs fault to confound them, as the author of the Supplement 


(b), 


The author. of the Supplement had committed a great many blunders in this article; 
one of the chief of them was, that by miſtaking Plutarch's words, he makes him ſay 
that Lycurgus drove out all idle and vagabond perſons, whereas the Greek word 
rendered by that of malęſicus only implies that he drove out all bad people. He after- 
wards makes him conqueror in the games that were celebrated in the preſence of the 
people, though Plutarch, does not ſay a ſingle word of it. He committed ſeveral other 


when he ſpeaks of Lycurgus 


been two Lycurgus's, and he ſeems to 


| (a) This cenſure is wrong, Moreri had given us che 


article of Lycurgus the Lacedemonian Legiſlator. 
Since therefore the author of the Supplement gave us 


the article of ſome other Lycurgus's, and particularly 
that of Lycurgus an Athenian Orat | 
thet he diſtinguiſhed him from the very firſt line) he 


or (by which epi- 


did not confound the . Lacedemonian Legiſlator with 
the Orator of Athens. Mx BayLt's Remark. © 

() As I have not this new edition, I content my- 
ſelf with ſaying that there are ſeveral Lycurgus's in 
the Paris edition of 1099, and that the Lacedemo- 


nian Legiſlator is there plainly diſtinguiſhed from the 
Athenian Orator. He has been p among the 


other Lycurgus's. But in the Amſterdam edition of 


4698 there are above fifty pages between theſe and 


Ma BayLE's REMARK. 


(.) The edition diſtinguiſhes all the Lycur- 


&ycurgus the r 
7707 
2 


5 
6 
6 
— 


oſs faults which . convince me that this author was no great Grecian. Mr Faydit, 
in his new book , | doubts (c) whether there had 
confound the King of Thrace with 


that 
The 5:7 | of 
gus's very well; and there is reaſon to believe that 
the edition of 1704 does the ſame, N wW Oss ERV. 
le) 1 have looked in this book of Mr Faydit for 
the "page, and without being at all afliſted 
by the index I found that it is page 540. I did not 
find there the fault which is taken notice of here, that 
is to ſay, the doubt whether there had been two Ly- 
eurgus s. Mr Faydit does not condemn the authors 
ewho diſtinguiſh the Lycurgus King of Thrace, from the 
other of Laced:mon, he only ſays that they all agree that 
theſe tauo Lycurgus's lived. more than three hundred years 
of the deftruftion of Troy ; it is upon this that he re- 
ers us to Moreri; and afterwards he concludes *© that 
© jt was abſurd in Virgil to make Eneas ſay, when 
ſpeaking to Dido, that he had paſſed through the 
ingdom of the Thracians, where the ſevere Lycurgias 
had formerly reigned in old times. Thraces * 
| a 


MARTIN. AKAKIA. MATTHEW BOSSULUS. MAZZOLIN:- 


of Lacedemon. In ſhort after ſhewing that he was very uncertain on this hèad, lie 
refers his reader to Moreri. This authority ſhould not be of any great weight for ſuch 


an_high-ſpirited author as Mr Faydit appears to be in his works. 


© acri quondam regrata Lycorgo.? But, 1. We do 


not find in Moreri that Lycurgus, King of Thrace, 
lived after the war of Troy: We find nothing pre- 
ciſely determined there as to the time of that King. 
We only find enough to make us conclude that he 
lived in the fabulous times. 2. It is certain that the 
Antients who have mentioned that Prince make him 
live before the war of Troy. Homer, in the ſixth 
book of the Iliad, introduces Diomedes (one of the 
Grecian Captains at the fiege of Troy) relating, as an 
old ſtory, the puniſhment of that Lycurgus for hav- 
ing driven out Bacchus. Apollodorus, in the third 


of Thrace, in ſuch a manner, that, by a plain conſe- 
quence, this Lycurgus muſt; have lived ſeveral gene- 
rations before the war of Troy. This juſtifies Virgil; 


and demands a reparation of the injury done him. I 
ſhould be very curious to know the name of the au- 
thors who have owned that Lycurgus, King of Thrace; 
lived more than three hundred years after the diſtruction 


of Troy. I do not know one that ſays ſo. As for the 
reſt, the article of that — of Thrace is ſtill very 


faulty in Moreri. There are ſeveral things wanting that 


ought to be there, and they have only quoted Plu- 


tarch and Propertius, who hardly fay any thing of 


book of his Bibliothecn, pag. m. 175; deſcribes the 


what is there related. Mx BATIE's Remark. - 
adventures of Bacchus, with reſpect to Lycurgus, King | 7 1295 3 
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MARTIN AE AK IA. 
1 native country of this Phyſician; they have tranſlated the word Catalaunenſis 
by Catalan or of Catalonia, inſtead of Chalonois or of Chalons. If they had carefully 
read Quenſtet, in his book de patriis viror. to which they refer us, they would not 
nave been guilty of ſuch a blunder (1). I hope theſe remarks will prevent all miſtakes 
in the Ing editions, concerning the native country of the chief of a family that is 
very conſiderable in the faculty of Phyſicians at Paris. +4 25 
1) This remark is taken from Mr Bayle. In the 
| Chalons on the Marne. New OBSERVAT.. 3-138 


He is different from another John Boſſulus likewiſe a Frenchſlan, who lived above 


dition of 1725, we find that Alalia was born at 


a century before him, but who, as well as he, has been very much forgotten in his 


own country. Mr Bayle had complained much that Matthew was ſo little known in 
the Republic of Letters, notwithſtanding he had acted ſuch a conſiderable part in the 
world. He was preceptor to Don Carlos ſon to Philip II, King of Spain: he had before 
that taught Rhetoric in the Univerſity of Valencia. Theſe: marks of honour have not 
however been able to reſcue him from oblivion ; and notwithſtanding the tender anxiety 


of Mr Bayle he ſtill continues in oblivion. Who could. have believed that Mr Vaultier, 


who is ſo much concerned for the glory of his country, would have neglected to in- 
form poſterity, that France had given to the court of Spain a man of that conſequence ? 
It has been thought that the cauſe of this oblivion. was his not having writ any books. 
If immortality can only be had at the price of being an author, it muſt be confeſſed 
that it would often be a greater advantage to remain buried in the duſt with the generality 
of mankind, and to be of the number of thoſe whoſe: name does not go beyond the 


| (1) In the laſt edition of Moreri we find a good more than the tranſcriber in this place. New. On- 
article of Baſulus; they have made great uſe there of sxRvar. OE OO 


1 - 


Mr Bayle's Dictionary, of which our author is no 
A 0 ie O EIN. bot ow 16-1] 


iT / * 


The editor has adopted the error which prevailed in all the other editions concern ing 


Sylveſter Mazzolin, called Prierio or Prierias. That General of the Dominicans (a) 
did not die at Rennes in Bretagne on the twentieth of October 1520. Since he 
dedicated his book de Strigi-Magarum Dæmonumque mirandis, to Cardinal Auguſtin 
Trivulſo, on the firſt of March 132 1. I do not wonder that the editors have copied 
that error one from another, ſince not one of them mentions this book, which would 
have ſerved to rectify their Chronology. I believe they have taken Francis Sylveſter, 
ee , or EW, 7 os 


(e) There is reaſon to believe that Sylveſter Prierias never was General of the Dominicans. Ma Bay s's _ 


k /TORERIT and his Continuators have committed a great error concerning tlie 


* 1 ; oy 
. % 


MAZ Z O0LIN. ME DICISIMIL LET. MILTON. 
who: wis likewiſe General of the Dominicand for this Mazzolin. Francis, it is true, 
died in che courſe of his viſitation at Rennes in Bretagne; but if we ſhould cven allow 
theſe two Generals, who are very different; to be no more thin: one and the fame per- 


ſon, the error would not be the leſs groſs upon that account, ſince Francis Sylveſter 


died, not in the year 1320, but in £528 : fo that granting the editor's ſuppoſition to be 
true, there would {till be an anachroniſm of eight years (1). 5 on 
a | 1 10 enen 8 | ieee 2 | "$4 

(1) All this is taken from Mr Bayle, Reon/e aux died at Rennes on the nineteenth of September 1528, 
Dueftions d'un Provincial, Tom, I. Chap. LXVI, aged fiſty-four years. This article is not in the laſt 

g. 618, Se. In Moreri's edition of 1725, they edition of Moreri, where they will do well to correct 
4,8 ven us the article of Sy/veſier de Prierv, at the the following reference : © SyLVESTER called de Pri- 
word MozoLino, upon what Father Quetif and Fa- erio, General of the Dominicans, ſee Mozor x : * 
ther Echard ſay of bim in their Bibliotheque of the Theſe words, General of the Dominicans, ſhould be 
Dothinican writers. Mozolino died at Rome in the ſtruck out. There is likewiſe another fault to be cor- 
/ear 1523, being then Maſter of the facred palace. rected in the article Moze/ino : the Printers have put 
5 never was General of the Dominicans. We find Edward Brow, inſtead of Edward Brown, New 
in Father Quetif and Father Echard the article of Opszrvar. | | 
Francis Sylveſter, General of the Dominicans, who _ | 


| MEDICIS. #3 
In reckoning up the authors who have wrote the life, or who have made mention, 
of the famous Marquis of Marignano, John-James de Medicis, brother to Pope 
Pius IV, it is ſurpriſing that the editor ſhould not ſpeak of the Hiſtoria Ciſalpina of 
Erycius Puteanus, or rather of the Hiſtory 6f the actions of John-James de Medicis 
on the borders of the lake of Como. Erycius Puteanus is ſo well known in the learned 
world, that one has reaſon to be ſurprized at Moreri and his Continuators for not nam- 
ing him among the Hiſtorians of the Marquis of Marignano. The Hiſtory of John- 


James de Medicis, which he compoſed, ends with the unfortunate battle of Pavia, 


where Francis I. was taken priſoner by the Spaniards, and carried to Madrid. In a 
word, Erycius Puteanus was the chief author that ſhould have been conſulted in order 
to give us ſure and faithful memoirs concerning the life of the famous Marquis of Ma- 
rignano, ſince he was beſt acquainted with it, and knew the moſt ſecret circumſtances 
f ̃ ¼—ͤͤ:! Jo ap wad to brat . 6.3 55 

Beſides, in the article of Erycius Puteanus, the editor, when he ſpeaks of his works, 
ſays nothing at all of that aboye-mentioned (2). Galeazzo Capella has compoſed a ſhort 
Hiſtory not exceeding five pages, which may ſerve by way, of ſupplement to that of 
the Marquis of Marignano, writt by Erycins Puteanus : and indeed they have been 
printed together : the latter is an account of the war of Muzzo, a ſmall town on the 


＋ 
@ +. 


weſt ſide of the lake of Como. The Marquis of Marignano was, properly ſpeaking, 


the author of that little war; he got by it the town of Marignano, a large ſum. of 
money, and the title of Marquis, This ſupplement has been forgotten as well as the 
work to which it is ſubjoined (3). 35 CSE $5 KEI . 
(1) In the laſt edition, at the word Mepicis, Ms - concerning Him. Rhetoric, Mathematics, Philo hy, 
vici, or MEDIQUIN, (Jabn- James) Marquis of Ma- and Philology, an account of which may be ſeen in Vale- 
rignano, they quote, Erycius Puteanus, 12 Ciſalpina. rius Andreas Bibliotheca Belgica. New Oßs ERV. 
is Hiſtory is in the third volume of the The/aitus (3) They have not yet inſerted this particular in 
Attiquitatum Italic. Nx OBSERNV Arx. the article of the Marquis of Marignano 5 nor men- 
(2) In this edition at the article Pux (Henry du), tioned the book of Galeazzo Capella de Bello Muffiato, 
or Exycivs PuTEANus, they do not give the cata- We Grævius has inſerted in the third volume of his 
logue of this author's works : they only take notice Theſaurus Antiquitatum Naliz. NE w Obs ER VAT. 
in general, that be teft a very great V o 61 RO 


z 


2205401002, 2601 16 ne e inge Gd e bod ee 19s rd d ation 0: 
That name has been ill ſpelt in this edition, where they have put Aer inſtead of 
Millet, and that fault is peculiar to this edition, ſince it is not in the others. It is very 


neceſſary to take notice of it, that it may be/avoided in the following editions. When 


1 fay very neceſſary, it is with teſpeEt to one of the greateſt Mathematicians of the ' paſt 
age, who bore that name. I mean Claudius Francis Millet de Chales, a Jeſuit, who 
beſides, was of one of the moſt conſiderable families in Savoy; a family of which there 
have been Archbiſhops in the Tarentaiſe, firſt Preſidents to the Chamber of Accounts 


of Chambery, and ſeveral other dignified perſons (1). _ 


(1) In the edition of 1725 we find, © MILE E and under the word Chales, there is CAL ES (Clau- 
© CHaLEs (Claudius Francis), a Jeſuit, ſee CAL ES : | dius- Francis Millet de) a Jeſuit, c. New OBs ERV. 
Fo bat FEE | . i | SHOT en 37059 9.eafy; pho nt jay 


This article is not very correct. The editor would have given us a ju ſt idea of chat 
author, if he had told us what were his true ſentiments concerning religion. Milton, 
who, wrote ſo much in vindication of the wicked and ſucceſsful attempts which his 
countrymen made upon the life of the unfortunate King Charles I, their ſovereign, 


was a man of no he indeed profeſſed ſeveral 858, but he did no more 
than flutter upon the ſurface of every one; for he was firſt of the church of England; 


_ afterwards finding the ſect of the Puritans, who are rigid Calviniſts, that rung up in 


ngland 


FOE . * * 


which had made him quit the church of E 


GAT A ono Morat 

England in the year 1365 more to his liking, he embraced it. The ſame fickleneſs 
8 ) England, made him likewiſe deſert. the ſe& of 

the Puritans, in order to join the Anabaptiſts ; 


people believed then that Milton was 


entirely fixed, but they were miſtaken; the declaration which he made at his death 


that he was attached to no religon, ſhewed, 
Infidel (a). 


at laſt, what he was, that is, a downright 


Milton was a very bad Poet, and ſtill a worſe Orator : his poems are wretched ; there 
is hardly any line in them where the laws of quantity are truly obſerved ; one perceives 
in reading them, that it is a ſchool-boy's performance ; POLY he had no occaſion 


to tell us ſo, it appears plainly enough upon a ſlight peruſa 
ople of England, and that he only lent 


that he did not write the apology for the 


Some authors pretend 


his name to the work of a French ſchoolmaſter, Who at that time taught children 


at London (1). 


(a) Our author ſhould not have contented himſelf 
with informing the editor of Moreri that theſe things 
are wanting in the article of Milton : he ſhould like- 
wiſe have pointed out to him the ſources where the 
proofs were to be had, for one of the moſt eſſential 
| Me: which the author of an Hiſtorical Dictionary 
ſhould obſerve, is not to advance any thing without 
citing authorities. MR BayLEe's Remark. 

(.) Although our author had before him Mr Bayle's 
Dictionary, where there is a very good article of Mil- 
ton, he has nevertheleſs aſcribed to Milton ſentiments 


In the laſt editions of Moreri, they have correfied 
the article of Milton from the Dictionary of Mr Bayle : 
but it is not yet entirely free from faults. I ſhall. ob- 
ſerve ſome of them here. 
wife Mary Pouvel, it ſhould be Mary Powell. 2. They 
give the book afcribed to Charles 1, the title of Icon 
regia, they ſhould have ſaid Icon Bafilike. 3. Mr Bayle 
obſerves that Milton abſconded at the reſtoration of King 
Charles 11, and did not appear in public till the 27 
was proclaimed. He obtained a pardon, adds Mr Bayle, 
and lay under no other penalty, but that of being excluded 


which he was far from entertaining. Inſtead of re- tom all public offices., In Moreri, it is faid that he 
lating them ſuch as they were in themſelves, he has obtained from Charles IT a pardon, without being ſubject- 


judged of them according to his own prejudices, and 
has afterwards denominated them according to the 
judgment he made of them. This is not acting the 
part of an Hiſtorian, but that of a diſputant, or of 
a declaimer. He even adds, of his own head, ſome 
circumſtances that are abſolutely falſe. Let us come 
to the fact. Mr Bayle, ſpeaking of Milton's religion, 
ſays aſter his Hiſtorian, that he /e# aubich pleaſed him 


publi c offices. 


ed Jo any other Kn "than that of being excluded from 

But this was the Parliament's buſineſs, 
not the King's. It is true the author of Milton's Life 
ſays that in the act of Indemnity, the Parliament con- 
tented themſelves with excluding him from public offices. 
But Milton is not_named in that a& ; and this was ſut- 
ficient to ſhelter him, without his having occaſion for 
a pardon : for in the act itſelf it was declared that all 


1. They call Milton's firſt 


moſt in his youth was that of the Puritans ; but, adds | thoſe who were not by name excluded from the Indem- 
he, ix his riper years he liked beft the Independents and nity, ſhould be looked upon as compriſed therein, and 


 Annhaptiſts, becanſe they allowed more liberty to every exempted from all penalties, in the ſame manner as 


private perſon, and in his opinion ſeemed to come neareft if they were expreſsly named. John Goodwin, a fa- 
to the primitive Chriftians : but in the latter part of his mous Divine, ho had publiſhed a book to juſtify the 


life, he ſeparated himſelf from all communion, and did execution of Charles I; was exchided from public offices. 


he make uſe of the form of worſhip of any Jet. As for the true religion, &c, excludes une bur Roman Catholics 
the reſt, he expreſſed the profoundeft revertnce to God, as... fram ſalvation. They ſhould have ſaid, as Mr Ray le 
evell by his actions as by his converſation. Theſe parti- has done, that he excludes none but Roman Catholics 
culars have changed their nature and ſhape in paſſing from the benefit of a To/eration ; and ſhould have added 
through our author's hands. Milton, ſays he, avas a the reaſon which moved him to exchude them from it. 


man of no religion; he indeed profeſſed ſeveral, but he Milton, ſays Mr Bayle, fhews that Popery ought to be 


10 1 any Chriftian aſſembly, nor in his houſe did 4. The new editors ſay, that Milton in his |book' 7 
te uſe 


did no more than flutter upon the ſurface of every one ; he 
was firſt of the church of England; afterwards finding 
the ſect of the Puritans . . .. more to his liking, he em- 
braced it. The ſame fickleneſs which had made him quit 
' the church of England, made him likewiſe deſert the 


ſect of the Puritans in order to join the Anabaptiſts; peo- 


ple believed then that Milton avas entirely fixed, but they 
abere miſtaken ; the declaration which he made at his 
death, that he wwas attached to no religion, ſhewed at 
laft what he'was, that is to ſay, a downright Infidel. 
Nothing can be more falſe than the idea which this 
author gives of Milton, as being a man of no religion, 
and a downright Infidel. The works which he pub- 
liſhed evidently ſhew that this is a falſe and ſlanderous 
aſperſion. The declaration which he is ſaid to have 


made at his death, that be was attachs4 td no: religion,” them at that time, ¶ in his NounjeHes dt & "Repub 


wwholly deprived of the benefit of a Toleration, not as it is 
a religion, but as it is a tyrannical faction which oppreſſes 
all others. 5. 'The editors have ſpun out- this article 
by the recital of what paſſed at Oxford, in the year 
1683. The univerſity of Oxford, ſay they, being met in 
a body, on the 2d of Fuly (they ſhould have ſaid the 
21ſt of July) 1683, declared XXVII propoſitions, ex- 


tracted out of Milton's aworks, to be heretical and ſcanda- 


lous, and contrary to the allegiance which ſubjets owe 
to their King, &c. 
were not all extracted from Milton: ſeveral of them 
were taken from Knox, Buchanan, Baxter, and ſome 
other Engliſh and Scotch writers. They add, that 
the Engliſh very much changed their way of thinking af- 
terwards ; as well as Bayle himſelf, who had commended 


waar tes 


is another notorious falſhood. Hoy ; could our author Lettres, 1 Tan of, Ap 10845 Art, III. p. m. 
ey Inould not ha 


5 ä e to advance a thing whi 3 | 
have the aſſurance ance th N. all En nd 


gland knows to be a lye. II - Cal 


: o 


hey have ſald that Mr Bayle 
bis way of Meng aftirion 


He adds, that Milton vas @ wery bud Post, and | proofs of it. Hs fot the Engliſh, it would be eaſy to 


fill a worſe Orator a that his poems, are, wretched, aht 
that ſome authors pretend be did nor e he. apology for 
on 


the people of E gland, and that he hag nt his name 


„ 
* 


ſhew that they have not «banged theit way e, thinking. 


By he Engliſh, we are not to runderfiand the Court, nor 
| aq nt His na en of, Oxford ; iy * 
to the avork of a French ſc hoolmuſter. 1 found” all this general: a 


nelith nation in 


! ; but the Engliſh 
if we conſult the Hiſtery of "thoſe times, 


in Mr Bayle, who took it from Salmaſs's anſwer to we hall find That the Engliſhadtion was entirely: averſe 


Milton, but Mr Bayle hay obſerved) that they were 


idle ſtories with which ſome flattererg amuſed Salma- 
ſius. All theſe are fables, ſays he, which am glad. 
to recite, that authors may tears to gib ny credit to cu- 


lumnies wwherewith people fill their heads againſt their an- 
* tagoniſts. They think» they mate their court by this mattns 
10 thoſe authors, and oui their publliſbung an hundred 
zmpertinencies. This remark has mae no impreſſion 
upon our Critic, it has not hindred him from making 


A grave and ſerious nagrative of all thoſe impertinencies. 


2 


uring to introduge ; and that irit of liberty, 
hich rogred , e two laſt Parliaments. of King 
Charles II, was Ae occafion oP tlleik being diffelved. 
6. In the new edition of Moreri, they may add, that 


to the arbitrary government, e of le la- 
a 


on the 23d of March 1 740, the Houſe of Lords cauſed 


the decree of the univerſiry of Oxford, which we have 


been ſpeaking af, to be burnt; by the hand ef the 


hang: man. New OssBRVAr. 


Ls | (8). Theſe 


But theſe XXVII propoſitions 


rr ds, without giving 


711 


712 MILTON. MONTROSE. MORIGGIA. NIT ARP. 
Ihe two moſt tolerable poems of Milton (5) are in blank verſe; the firſt is intituled, 
Paradiſe Loft : the ſecond, Paradiſe Regained. The firſt is much better than the 
ſecond ; which gave occaſion for ſome people to ſay, that Milton is readily found in 


) Theſe two poems are in Engliſh, and they are 
accounted maſter-pieces, Mx BavLz's REMARK, 


(e) This expreſſion is too indeterminate : Salmaſius 


having written an Apology for King Charles I, was 
confuted by Milton, He wrote a Reply, which was 


Paradiſe Loſt, but not in Paradice Regained. Salmaſius was the great (c) antagoniſt of 
Milton, he diſcredited him much. 4 1 | \ 


not prihted till long after his death. Tt is therefore 
certain that he publiſhed nothing at all againſt Milton. 
Can this be a ſufficient reaſon for ſaying that he avas 
his great antagoniſt? MR BATYLE'Ss Remark. 


MONTROSE. 


Ik is furpriſing, that in ſpeaking of this Marquis, they have forgot the name of his 


family: this is the firſt thing that ſhould be obſerved when a perſon of diſtinction is 
treated of; and when a circumſtance ſo eſſential to Hiſtory is omitted, it is to be feared 


that the whole body of the article ſuffers by the author's negligence. 
to make the reader take notice of this omiſſion, if I did not ſupply it: I 
mult therefore tell him, that the name of the Marquis of Montroſe was John Greme (1). 


be enough 


(1) This Marquis was not called John Greme. In 


the edition of 1712, they have put James Gremme; 
and in that of 1725, Janes Gremme, or Graham. 
Fames is right; but the other word was never ſpelt 


_ Greme nor Gremme. If our author had conſulted ſome 


Engliſh book, he would have ſeen that it ought to be 


written Graham. It is true that the pronunciation of 


Graham, comes near the French Gr/am or Greme : but 
we are not allowed to change the Orthography of 
foreign names, and to expreſs their pronunciation 
according to the French Orthography. By this 
means they would be entirely diſguiſed. For ex- 


ample, if a Frenchman ſhould write Lak, or Lac; 


who could Irs that he ſpeaks of Mr Locke, that ce- 
lebrated Philoſopher ? As for the reſt, in the edition 


* 


of 1712, they had wrongly writ Mont.-Reſe, and placed 


But it would not 


that article among the names which are ſo divided: in 
that of 1725 they have put Montroſe, which is right; 
but they have thereby miſplaced that article; ſince it 


comes in before thoſe of Montagnana, Montagne, &c. 


1 fhall add, that ſpeaking of the Marquis of Mon- 
troſe, they ſhould have obſerved after Father d' Or- 
leans, that ?his lord had at firſt gone with the torrent, 
and carried arms for the cauſe of liberty. They ſhould 


likewiſe have ſet down the reaſons which the Scotch al- 


ledged to juſtify their manner of putting him to death ; 


Kc. The laws of Hiſtory require that the pro and 
con ſhould be fairly ſtated. Laſtly, they might have 


conſulted authors who were more impartial, and better 


informed, than Du Verdier, and Abbe Raguenet, who 


are quoted at the end of this article. New Osszxv. 


_ MORIGGIA. 


In this article they confound the Jeſuits and Jeſuates, ſince they give the title of 


General of the Jeſuits to Paul Moriggia, who was only General of the Jeſuates : theſe are 
two very different orders. This error has eſcaped all the editors of Moreri ; and it is 
ſo much the leſs excuſable, as it is not natural to ſuppoſe. that one ſhould be ignorant to 
what order a writer of Father Paul Moriggia's reputation belonged ; a writer, I fay, 


who has enriched the Republic of Letters, with ſixty- one different Treatiſes (1). 


9149 In the laſt edition, at the word Mon1014 (Paul), they have very well ſaid that he was General 
of the Feſuates, New OBSERVAT. BY e eee bo Fans 
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H E editor is miſtaken with reſpect to Cardinal John Everard Nitard, whom he 


* 
” 


45 ſtiles Confeſſor to the King of Spain, Charles II. Father Nitard the Jeſuit, was 
not Confeſſor to the King of Spain, but to the 


Queen his mother, Mary-Anne ot 
Auſtria (1); and the thing is ſo much the leſs to be doubted of, as it was the blind con- 
fidence which that Princeſs repoſed in him, that brought upon him thoſe diſgraces of 


which the late Madame d*Aunoy has given us ſuch a particular and curious account in 


her Memoirs of the Court of Spain. It is true that this good Father was obliged to leave 


the kingdom of Spain ſomewhat abruptly, but to comfort him he was preſented with 


a Cardinal's cap, upon his arrival at Rome. They had no other rewards to give him; for 
it is well known that the Jeſuits do not accept (a) of Biſhoprics, and that conſequently 


there is no way of crowning their ſervices, but by the Roman purple. 


edition. New On- Mr Daille fays of it in the twentieth chapter of the 


) This is correfted in the * 
" SERVAT. + third part of his Reply to Father Adam and to Cottibi. 


4 TROY proper to read upon this ſabje&t what Mx Barrz's Remark. 
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PATRICIUS, PAUL II. 


P. 


PAT RICI Us. 


R Bayle had taken care to warn the editors of Moreri, that Francis Patricius the 
Venetian, who lived towards the end of the XVIth century, never was a Pro- 
feſſor of Padua. If they had conſulted Thuanus's Hiſtory, they would not have co- 
pied this fault from the old editions. Patricius, after having been ſeventeen years a 
Profeſſor at Ferrara, retired to Rome, whither he was brought by the liberalities of 
Clement VIII, and from that time he never left it (1). This Antiperipatetic propoſed 
ſuch ſingular tenets (2) concerning the five Categories of Porphyry, that the greateſt part 
of the Philoſophers of his time fell upon him. 


(1) In the edition of 1707, and the following, they words, you muſt conſult Mr Bayle's Dictionary, in the 
have put, that he taught Philoſophy at Ferrara, and at article PATRICIUS (Fraxciscus), remark [BJ. 
Rome, &c. New OBsERVAT. New OBsERvarT. | : 
(2) To know the error that is contained in theſe 


PA U L1H: : . 

Moreri and his Continuators, only ſay that Paul III had a ſon and a daughter, before 
he was created Pope. That expreſſion is not particular enough; they ſhould have ſaid 
that this Pope had two children by a lawful (a) marriage, and this declaration was ſo 
much the more neceſſary, as the obſcure expreſſion of Moreri authoriſes the opinion 
which prevails among the greateſt part of readers, that the children of Pope Paul III 
were not legitimate, and conſequently that the preſent family of Parma is derived from 
the baſtards of the firſt houſe of Farneſe; which is abſolutely. falſe : Alexander Farneſe, 
before he was Pope under the name of Paul III, had Conſtance, who married (?) Baſio 
Sforza, the ſecond of that name, Count of S. Fiore, and Peter Lewis Farneſe, who 
was firſt Duke of Caſtro, and afterwards of Parma and Placentia (1). The famous 
La "wa Farneſe, who came into France at the head of a numerous army, was his 

randſon. R 1 

2 The Abbot Faydit, ſpeaking in his new book of the tragical death of Peter Lewis 
Farneſe, whoſe intereſt obliged him to join the Fieſchi againſt the Doria's, calls the 
latter Dauria's, as in another place, where he mentions the Abbot Cotin of the French 
Academy, he calls him Cautin. This odd Orthography ſerves only to disfigure names, 
and to make it impoſſible to know them. Thuanus, in giving them a Latin turn, has 


corrupted them, and others disfigure them by ſpelling them ill: both he and they only 


affect to be (c) ſingular. 


(a) It would have been proper here to give proofs 
of the marriage contracted by Alexander Farneſe, be- 
fore he had entered into the Ecclefiaſtical Order; to 
name the wife that he married, to point out the time 
and place, and to quote creditable authors: till this is 


done, it is in vain to condemn thoſe who expreſs them 


ſelves as Moreri does. Mx Bax LE'S REMA Rx _ 

(5) He ought to have ſaid Buoſo, and as I obſerved, 
before, he ſhould have named the wife, by whom A- 
lexander Farneſe had this daughter, and the ſon from 
whom the Dukes of Parma deſcend. 'This was ſo much 
the more neceſſary, as he confeſſes here, that the greateſt 


part of the readers believe that the children of Paul III 
I.) In the edition of 1712, and thoſe that follow, 
they have ſaid that, Paul III had been married before 

he entered into the Eeclefiaftical Order, and by his mar- 


were not legitimate. Sanſovino, a famous Italian au- 
thor in the XVIth century, expreſsly ſays, in his book 
of the Families of Italy, fol. 170, that Peter Lewis 


Farneſe was natural ſon to Paul III. He ſpeaks thus 


immediately after having beſtowed great encomiums 
upon that Pope. Could he have been ignorant of the 
marriage, which a man of ſo diſtinguiſhed a family, and 
who in the character of Cardinal, and afterwards in that 
of Pope, ſignalized himſelf ſo many ways, is ſuppoſed to 
have contracted ? The Abbot Faydit, abs ſupra, pag. 
376, ſays that Peter Aloifio Farneſe was lawful ſon to 


Alexander Farneſe, who after bit wwift's death, was 


VOL v. 


do not however pretend to excuſe them upon that ac- 
count, M BayLs's REMARK. | 


created Pope, under the nam of Onuphrius III, and af- 


terwards under the name of Paul III. Our author has 
perhaps only this voucher for that Pope's marriage, 
We defire both one and the other in a very ſerious man- 
ner, that they would communicate to the public, the 
roofs of a thing ſo little known as this is. I obſerve, 
the by, that according to Sanſovino, ibid. Alexan- 
der Farneſe at firſt took the name of Honorius V. 
This is more probable, than to {ay that he took the 
name of — III, for there has been no Pope 
called Onuphrius. He muſt therefore have taken the 
name Onuphrius T, and not of Onuphrius III. Mx 
BarLz's Remark. 


riage, had a daughter named Conſtance, who vas mar- 
ried to Boſio ira, ſecond of” that name; and a ſon 
called Peter Lewis Farneſe, »vhom-he made duale of Par- 
ma. But they give no proof of his marriage. Nx 
OB8ERVAT. | 
(e) I believe that they who ſpell names ill are ml 
to be charged with negligence, or a bad memory: 


»  PAULICIANS, 
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|  PAULICIANS. /PELISSON, PENELO PE. PHILIP D'AQUIN. 


PAULICIANS. 

Moreri and his Continuators are only miſtaken in about a century, as to the time in 
which Paul and John, two brothers, who were heads of the ſe& of Paulicians, lived. 
If the editor had given himſelf the trouble to read the celebrated Biſhop of Meaux's 
Hiſtoire des Variations, he would have ſeen in the 11th book, that theſe two brothers 
lived in the VIIth century, and not in the VIIIth, as he has too ſlightly advanced up- 
on the credit of thoſe who had compiled before him the great Hiſtorical Dictio- 
nary (1). The fundamental doctrine of theſe Heretics, was, that there were two prin- 
ciples, Co- eternal, and Independent the one upon the other. 


(1) In the laſt edition they ſay, after Mr Bayle, who made himſelf the head of that ſect in Armenia 
that the Paulicians were ſo called from one Paul, | in the V1lth century. New Os SERVAT, 


| PELISSON. 

I do not know whether the editor deſigned in this article to correct Mr Bayle, on 
the ſubje& of Raymund Peliſſon, one of the anceſtors of Mr Peliſſon, Member of 
the French Academy: in the Critical Dictionary, Raymund Peliſſon is Firſt-Preſident 
of the Parliament or Senate of Chambery: and in the new edition of Moreri, they 
change this title into that of Firſt- Preſident of Dauphinẽ. It is nevertheleſs very cer- 
tain that this Raymund was Firſt-Preſident of the Senate of Savoy, and not of the 
Parliament of Dauphine : this is a fact known all the world over (1). _ 


(1) In the edition of 1725 we find that Raymund 
Peliſſon was, in the year 1537, made Prefident in the 
Senate of Chambery, and Intendant in Savoy. Mr Bayle 
has cited Borel, Treſor des Antiquitez Gauhiſes & Fran- 


coiſes, who ſays that Raymund Peliſſon was Firſt-Preſi. 
dent at Chambery : notwithſtanding this our author 
expreſſes himſelf as if Mr Bayle had ſaid that of his 
own head, NEW OBSER VAT. | | 


3 15 : PENELOPE. 

I was ſurprized to find in the article of this Queen of Ithaca, the queſtion ſo ill diſ- 
cufſed, whether Homer was really one of her lovers. The editor contents himſelf with 
telling us in general terms, that, according to ſome authors, Homer praiſed Penelope 
ſo much, only becauſe he had been in love with her: he would have been able to deter- 
mine it in the negative, if he had taken the trouble to read Meziriac's notes upon O- 
vid's Epiſtles : that learned man brings demonſtrative reaſons (a) to prove, that Pene- 
lope was a very chaſt woman; beſides, what Auſonius ſays of her in his 135th Epi- 
gram (5), is an unanfwerable proof of her virtue. The kiſſes of Penelope were hardly 
known during ſo great a number of years to her ſon Telemachus, becauſe he was not 
her huſband, for whom ſhe kept all her careſſes. I agree that Floridus Sabinus, in 
his book Lectionum ſubciſfuarum, Lycophron, Herodotus, and Dempſterus, in his Para- 
lipomena, do not ſay the ſame thing: but after all, the proofs of Auſonius (c), ſet in 


their full force by the learned Mr de Meziriac, ought to prevail on this occaſion; and 


the editor ſhould have declared what he thought on this queſtion > as he has done on 


ſeveral other queſtions, perhaps much leſs intereſting (1). 


(a) The reader will be a little at a loſs to under- 


ſtand our author's reaſoning, for to prove it to be falſe 


that Homer commended Penelope ſo much, only be- 
cauſe he had been in love with her, would require 
other reaſons than this, v:z. that Penelope was very 
chaſt, which is nevertheleſs the only reaſon that he 
makes uſe of. Beſides, he does not think that Mezi- 
riac has proved by demonſtrative reaſons, that Pene- 
lope was a very chaſt woman, nor even that he has 
fo much as attempted to confute thoſe'who have ſpoken 
ill of her. Ms BayLe's Remakk 


e) This Epigram is no proof. Auſonius makes 


Penelope ſpeak, it is therefore no more than a teſti- 
mony which ſhe bears to'herſelf, and one could only 
infer from it, that the Poet had a very good opinjon 
of that lady's virtue. Every body fees the Gifireticd 
NA "F FEES 129. 8 IB „i 142k £4 | 


there is between praiſing a woman, and ſhewing, by 
unanſwerable proofs, that ſhe was virtuous, MR 
BayLE's REMARK. 115 | | 
(e) To make a right judgment of the ſolidity of 
theſe words one needs only examine the two foregoing 
Remarks. Mx BayLe's Remarx. | | 
[) All the learning which our author diſplays 
here did not coſt him much ; he has taken it from 
Mr Bayle : but the reaſonings are entirely his own. 
In the laſt edition of Moreri, after thefe words: Some 
antient authors have ſpoken in à very diſadvantageous 
manner of Penelope conduct, and have written that Ho- 
mer commended her ſo much, only becauſe he had been in 
lde with ber; they add, ſee upon this head Bayle's 
Dictionary. NEW Onservat. | 
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It was not a circumſtance. to be omitted in the new edition, that Philip d Aquin, who 


was Profeffor of the Hebrew tongue at Paris, in the rei 
Fo mention is made in the 


Lewis XIII, and of whom 
YAncre, had been a Jew. + 


. {a) See the following remark at the end. Ma 
BirLEe's Remark. a C Desi ond dy 2999 0 0 ok 
It was needlefs to put here the Word late, con- 
ſidering what a long time it is ſince that Marſhal died; 
beſides, that his memory has always been held in ab- 
Lorience. Several people think that we ſhould never 
make uſe of this 


word lata but when thoſe to whom 


1 5 ; F. x (3 J 3441 ' FL ' 3 


of the late (2) King 
trial of the late (4) Marſhal 
have engaged the edi- 
10 HR 8 tor 

we direct our ſpeech are ignorant whether the perſons 
talked of be alive or not. They maintain, that a 
woman, ſpeakin 3 who know very well that 
ſhe is n widow, ſhould only fay my Buſband, and not 
my late huſband, They would not therefore 5 7 
of dur author's writing in the year 1706; The late 
King Lewis XIII. Ma BAYLEB'Ss REMARK. 001 | 
2 1) In 


PHREA; PHILOSTRATUS: 


PRATEXTATUS. PRIOl. G. 


tor to examine this fact in a particular manner; beſides, the religion of authors ſhould 
always be the chief thing minded by Hiſtorians (1). FI NN 


(1) In the edition of 1725, the article Aqvin 
(Philip) is taken from Mr Bayle's Dictionary, which 
is cited; but they have not taken all that was eſſential 
in Mr Bayle. They ſhould have obſerved, 1. That 


Marſlial d'Ancre. 3. That Flavigny accuſed him of 
having corrupted the Hebrew text of Mr le Jay's 
Bible. 4. They ſay that he taught Hebrew at Paris 
in the reign of Lewis XIII, in the XV IIth century. 


d'Aquin had been a Jew. 2. That we find ſome cu- After naming Lewis XIII it was needleſs to add, in 


rious particulars concerning him in the trial of the the XYV11th century. New OnsERvart. 


In the article of the Engliſhman John Phræa (not Phreas) the editor has forgot to 
ſpeak of that author's maſter-piece, which, at the ſame time, was the firſt attempt he 
made in writing: I mean his tranſlation of the diſcourſe of Syneſius, who, among the 
Greek authors, is the moſt difficult to be underſtood, and whom all the tranſlators be- 
fore that time had been afraid to meddle with. That diſcourſe was an encomium up- 
on baldneſs ; Moreri and his editors are not the only perſons that have forgot to ſpeak 
of this tranſlation (1). 8 . 


(1) In the laſt edition, at the word PR R =a, they | ing after Mr Bayle's Dictionary, from whente our au- 
ſpeak of the tranſlation of Syneſius's diſcourſe, copy- | thor has taken what he ſays here. Nzw OksERv. 
| FRIL OS ERA US: | 8 
Moreri did not conſult this author, when he placed the death of Apollonius Tyaneus 
in the year 97 or 99. This fault ſhould have been corrected in the new edition, ſince 
it is certain that this Philoſopher died in the reign of Nerva, that is to ſay, in 96, or 
at moſt, in the beginning of the following year (1). There has been publiſhed, in 
the year 1704, a new book upon this ſubject, which ought to be conſulted (2). 


(.) In the edition of 1725, at the article Apor Lo- 
nius TYANEvs, it is obſerved that ſome make bim die 
in the year 97, and others in the year 99. NR 
OBsERvVAT. | | | 


(2) This book is intituled, Hifoire d. Apoflanius de 


Jane convaincus de fauſſet & d'impoſture, Mr du 
Pin is the author of it. They have made uſe of it 
in that edition, in relating the judgments of antient 


and modern authors concerning Apollonius Tyaneus. 


New OBsERvar. 


PRETEXTATUS == 


It is a long time ſince Moreri has been cenſured for relating ill the ſtory that is told 
of the young Papyrius Pretextatus ; but this has not hindered his Continuators from co- 


pying the faults which he had committed in this article, and for which he had been ſo 
1 Firſt, it is not true that Prætextatus, in order to get rid of the 


many times reproved. 7 
importunities of his mother, who preſſed him to tell her what had paſſed in the Senate, 
where his father had carried him one day, declared to her, that a refolution had been 
taken, by which, for the time to come, every huſband ſhould have two wives; on the 
contrary, he told her the debate had been whether that would be more for the advantage 
of the Republic, than to order that a wife ſhould marry two huſbands. Thoſe two 


things, you ſee, are very different.. Secondly, Moreri had been called upon to confirm 


that tradition by an authority of greater weight than that of Macrobius; in effect, 
that author's teſtimony alone would not be enough to filence the Critics. It is very 
well known that he loved a jeſt, and ſought rather to divert his. reader, than to inform 
him of the truth of facts; but for all this they have added no other teſtimony to that 


of Macrobius in the new edition; they ſhould have quoted that of Cato, and that of 


Aulus Gellius, who ſpeaks of that affair in his firſt book (1). 


(1) In the edition of 1725, they have corrected this Dictionary, from which our author has taken all he | 


article, at the word ParyRIvus, from Mr Bayle's | fays here. New Opservar. 


PRI OTO. 


1 own they have done juſtice in the new edition to the memory of the late Mr Priolo, 


which had been cruelly beſpattered in the firſt edition of Mr Bayle's Critical Dictio- 


nary (a), and in the Sorberiana; but ſtill the editor might have been more particular in 
deſcribing the works which Mr Priolo had written, and which, I believe, have not yet 


been publiſhed : here follow the titles of them, which they may inſert, if they pleaſe, 


in the next edition of Moreri's Dictionary. Libri iv. de ftullitia humane gentis. (He 
might at leaſt have compoſed a dozen more upon the ſame ſubject) Libri iii. quæſtionum 
naturalium, &c. Opus emunctum, triginta annorum meditatio, quod jam celebratur ſub aper- 


tori titulo, &c, De vita & geſtis Henrici Rohanni Ducis. De vita & moribus Ceſaris 


Cremonini. It is even ſaid that he wrote notes upon that author's treatiſe of the Soul. 
Vita Benjamini Prioli. Fudicium de Scriptoribus Græcis & Latinis. Epiſtolarum ſenilium 
| ad 


| fa) Our author ſhould have obſerved here what he All readers ſhould take notice of this, and ſhould al- 
obſerves at the end of the article.; viz. that Mr Bayle ways go direQly to the ſource and ſtop there, with- 
had only ſpoken wpon the credit of the Sorberiana, which out making thoſe anſwerable who barely quote from it. 
he had quoted in Italicks without warranting any thing. Mx BAT ws's Reman, 


(1) In 
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PRIOLO. PRISCILLIAN. 


verol; but he (4) retracted afterwards F. 


(1) In the laſt edition, they have faid at the end of 
the article Prio/o, that this author © promiſed ſeven 
different books, the titles of which are in the laſt 
« page of his Hiſtory. Among theſe we find his own 
© life, and that of the Duke of Rohan, which are not 

« yet publiſhed” This is taken from Mr Bayle's 
Dictionary, of which our author is barely the tran- 
ſcriber here. New OnservaT. 

(b) To know whether it was upon credit of Mr 
— we ſhould conſult the Memoirs of nn. 


ad maximos Europe proceres centuria ſingularis (1). 
ture, had likewiſe uſed that author very ill *, 
Mr Bayle ; as the latter had done upon the credit 0 


to quote upon 


e n " 
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The er of the Eſais de Litera- 
0 Ml the credit, no doubt (5), of 
Meſſieurs Sorbiere and © Gra- 


pag. 476 of the fifth volume, Amſterdam edicion, Our 
Author would have ſpoke, otherwiſe if he had ſeen 
the cenſure paſſed in that Journal upon the EJais de 
Litterature. Mx BayLE's REMARK. 

(e) Mr Bayle has neither quoted, nor was he obliged 
that occaſion, Mr Graverol who has 
not joined his teſtimony with that of Sorbiere, 
Mx BayLE's REMARK. 

(4) That is to ſay, the author of the E/ais de 
Litterature. Mx BayLE's REMARK. 


PRISCILLI AN. 
Mr Bay le often cenſures Moreri ; the Continuator of the latter, might, in his turn, 


have Tres og that celebrated Critic. 


He furniſhed him with ſufficient matter for cen- 
ſure in the article of Priſcillian, eſpecially when he ſays that the Priſcillians (a) were 


condemned, in the IVth and Vth centuries, upon certain points that were canonized in 
St Auguſtin, and confirmed by the deciſions of the Church : we muſt conſult upon this 


head the XCIIId Epiſtle of St Leo (1). 


(a) He ſhould have ſaid the Priſcillianifts. It is 


very true that the matter is ample and conſiderable, 


but it does not properly belong to a Dictionary purely 
Hiſtorical, In an Hiſtorical and Critical Pictionary, 
ſuch a thing might properly be placed; it is a moſt 
curious ſubject, the queſtion is to know whether, as 
St Auguſtin makes liberty to conſiſt in this, that the 
mind wills without conſtraint although neceſſarily, we 

can approve his "Ns and condemn that which 


ſuppoſes the acts of the human will to proceed from 4 
fatal neceſſity, as the Priſcillianiſts taught. It is eaſy 
to prove that there is no diſtinction alledged by the 
followers of St Auguſtin, which the Priſcillianiſts had 
not adopted, and conſequently that their doctrine is at 
bottom the ſame with that of St Auguſtin. Mx 
BayLE's REMARK. 

(1) See Mr Bayle's Dictionary at the article Pxis- 
CILLIAN, remark [H]. Nx w Onsenvart. 


=—_ e  PRODICUS. 
wn An Heretic of the IId century, being founder of a new ſe&, which, at that time, 


made a great noiſe, ſhould not have been forgot in the new edition; 31 ſpeak of the ſect 
of the Adamites (1). 


I 4 | 1 In the edition of 1725 we find the wide of DiQionary there, na, ae without quoting him. New 


4 „ is ee They have made ue of Mr Bayle's | OBsExvart. 
P U TEAN US. 


.* "The Continuators of Moreri had been told that they ſhould correct their Chronology 
concerning the death of Erycius Puteanus; but not much minding the informations that 
are given them, which they ſeldom take the trouble to read, they have continued to 
5 place his death in the year 1646 (a). Mr Bullard, in his ſecond volume of the Aca- 
3 demie des Sciences, places that author's death preciſely (3) in the year 1644. Speaking 
FRE of the book Statera pacis & belli, they might have added, 0 that it Was a book wholly 
WH 5 to the advantage of his Catholic Majeſty (1). 


3 (a) They were in the right to continue to ſay that pleaſed to aſk. Mx BayLt's REMARK. 
1 Puteanus died in the year 1646. Ma BayLle's (1) Our Critic, who has taken all that he ſays here 
1 REMARK. from Mr Bayle, would have us p/ace, as Bullart does, 
I 1 (S) Bullard does not fay in expreſs terms, that the death of Puteanus in the year 1644. Yet Mr Bayle 
3 5 Puteanus died in the year 1644. We can only infer had obſerved, that having conſulted the life of Puteanus, 
be | this from his making him ſeventy years old, and he had found there that he died in the caftle of Louvain, 
placing his birth in 1 $74: Mx BayLle's Rexa RK. on the ſeventeenth of September 1646. The editors of 

; |  * (c) But to add this fo as to be underſtood, it would Moreri have corrected the article of Puteanus from 
3 N have been neceſſary to obſerve 1. That Puteanus adviſed Mr Bayle's Dictionary. They had ſaid firſt : J it ob- 
33 | the King of Spain to make peace with the United- ſerved in his life, that he died in the caſtle of Louvain, 
- Provinces (they inſinuate this in Moreri). 2. That on the ſeventeenth of September 1646: other writers place 
this peace would have been ſerviceable to the King of bis death in the year 1644. They added afterwards : 

, ELLE Spain, if we judge of it by the ill ſucceſs of the war the Funeral Oration ahn Ericins Puteanus was pronoun- 
| which he continued, and which, after a world of ex- 2 at Lowvain, on the nineteenth of September 1640, 
pence and diſgrace, he did not get rid of at laſt in 2be day of his burial . . . . which ſpews the true time of 
the year 1648, but by an ignominious peace where- his death. New OBSE Var. 
in he e 9 anda fc | I END 
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QUINTUS CURTIUS: 


Curtius lived. Nay he ſeems afraid to declare his opinion. But why not prefer to any 
other the ſentiment of Father le Tellier, who makes that famous author to have lived in 


of Veſpaſian, but he inſinuates it; ſuch caution ſhews his uncertainty (1). 


le Tellier, concerning the time in which Quintus Cur- OB $ERvat. | 
tius lived; is the moſt probable ; but as he does not | 


R. 


535 VVV 
FF\HIS article ſhould have been more enlarged ; the exact temperance of this Phi 
loſopher, compared with the delicacy and ' profuſion at the tables of thoſe who 


live now-a-days, particularly deſerved ſome reflexions (1). 


(t) The article of Ramus is very large in the laſt /Jiwelihood - it was not his father but his grandfather, 
edition. They have corrected and improved it from as may be ſeen in Mr Bayle. They do not ſpeak of 


They ſay that Ramus was ſo: to # gentleman, who . . Bayle with a Remark. New OxksRRvATr. 
was obliged to follow the buſineſs of a coal. man for his i | 

APIN. = 
They have forgot a good many things in making an encomium on this learned Jeſuit, 
eſpecially when they give an account of his books; they have not ſaid a word of that 


lium Fanſeniſtarum. This book was printed at Paris in the year 1658. The anonymous 
letter (a) which he publiſhed in 1680, likewiſe made a great deal of noiſe, and annoyed 


fully thanked the learned author for it (1). 


January 1686, at the fourth article of the catalogue cuſtom: In the laſt edition of Moreri they have made 
of new books. MR BarLe's Remarx. great uſe of the Critical Dictionary to improve the ar- 
ticle of Father Rapin. New OßsERVATr. | 


RIPAMONT. 


the city of Milan, which he publiſhed but beſides that work, he compoſed the Hi- 
ſtory of the Milaneſe ; and theſe are two different books: beſides, thoſe editors con- 
ſtantly write Ripamont, whereas I maintain it ſhould be Ripamonte (1). * 


(i) In the edition of 1725, at the article of Ripa: vius has inſerted it, together with the continuation, 
monte, they have added nothing concerning the Hi- in the ſecond volume of his Theſaurus Antiguitatun 
ſtory of the Milaneſe, written by this author. Mr Grz- Taliæ. New OBsERVAT. 208 , 


RONSARD. 


year 1524, and ſeveral authors ſay that he was born the ſame year that Francis I. was 
taken priſoner in the battle of Pavia: this æra will appear ſingular. to the reader: 
| however, ſome authors have made uſe of it. Now Francis I. was taken” priſoner before 
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N this article the editor has corrected part of the faults that had been cenſured il 
Moreri : but after all he tells us nothing about the time or age in which Quintus 


the reign of the Emperor Claudius? This opinion appears more probable than that | 
which the editor ſeems to favour : he does not venture to ſay that he lived in the reign 


(1) Our Critic pretends that the opinion of Father prove it, his Remark cannot be of any uſe. Ne W 


Mr Bayle's Dictionary: but an error has crept into it. the temperance of Ramus, which has furni Mr 


which did him the greateſt honour : I mean the Diſſertatio de nova dofirina, ſeu Evange- 
the party which he attacked: the late Cardinal Cibo, to whom it was addreſſed, grate- 


(a) See the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, (1) Our author copies Mr Bayle here, according to 


All the editors of Moreri have forgot, in the article of Joſeph Ripamont, to ſpeak: 
of his Hiſtory of the Milaneſe ; they have indeed quoted the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 


This article is not very exact: the editor places the birth of that famous Poet in the 
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Pavia (and who does not know it ?) on the twenty- fifth of February (a), in the year 


Chandrier was ſo illuſtrious, that they ought to have known the true way of ſpelling its 


miniſters who had attacked him (3). 


reaſonable, upon this occaſion, to follow Mr Flechier, who places this death (+), under 


fſinus was killed. It was the year 395. He is in year 392, ſpeaking of ſome injuſtices, committed by 


and he fays right, that this Emperor died on the 17th have ſaid that Rufinus avas killed in the year 395, or 
of January 395. For the further information of the 397, atcording to Mr Flechier. New OBSERAvAr. 


| be neceſſary to know. whether in the Z/ais dr litera- 
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1525. Ronſard was therefore born in the year 1525. (1). The editor names the mo- 
ther of that Poet Jane Chaudrier, whereas it is Jane Chandrier (2). The family of 


name. They might have told us ſomething of the law-ſuit, which Ronſard carried on 
againſt Joachim du Bellay, for the recovery of ſome Odes, which the latter had ſtole 
from him. This affair was for a long time an amuſement” to the Court; but Ronſard 
did not conſider it as a trifle, he was extremely warm in it. Mr Gueret, in his inge- 
nious fiction *, cenſures Ronſard, for the harſhneſs and obſcurity of his ſtyle, they are 
faults that other authors have likewiſe reproached him with; beſides this Poet often tranſ- 
greſſes the rules of modeſty ; ind we find in his works ſome expreſſions that give us no 
great idea of the purity of his morals. The Critics eſpecially have very much exclaimed 
againſt ſome verſes in the ſecond Ode of the ſecond book, and not altogether without 
reaſon; +1: | 8 N Fr 

The editor ſhould have cleared the queſtion whether Ronſard was really a prieſt, as 
ſome Proteſtarit miniſters called him by way of reproach : for my part, I am convinced 
that he was in Holy Orders; but I do not believe he had taken that of prieſthood. 
I ground the firſt part of this propoſition upon the very terms of his anſwer, to the 


| (a) Apply here, what has been obſerved above, in Born on the 25th of Februaty, 1525. New Onseev. 

the article Francis II, Note (a), concerning the way (2) This error, is ſtill in the edition of 1725. 

of making the year begin at Eafter. Mx BayLe's New Onservar. 

RgMARK. | (3) All that our author ſays here, is taken from 
(1) In the laſt edition, they ſay, that Ronſard was Mr Bayle's Dictionary. NEW Osnstrvar. 


3 RU FIN US. | 

Mr Bayle refers us to Moreri's Dictionary, concerning the circumſtances, and the 
year of the death of this favourite to the Emperor Theodoſius. I readily agree to the 
circumſtances, but I abſolutely reject the epoch (a) of his death: in effect it is more 


the year 397, in his Hiſtory of Theodoſius the Great, than to follow Moreri (1). Be- 
ſides ſome reflexions of the editor, upon the doubts which the inſolent fortune of Ru- 
finus, raiſed in Claudian, whether there was any ſuch thing as a providence, would 
certainly have been a great embelliſhment to this article. 1 Sod N 
(a) That the readers might not have the trouble of reader, I muſt tell him, that Mr Flechier does not | 
conſulting other books, this author ought to have ſet ſay, in expreſs terms, that Rufinus died in the year 

down the year, in which, according to Moreri, Ru- 397. It can only be inferred from this, that under the 


the wrong to reje& this epoch ; it is a true one, as Rufinus, he adds, that five years after, Rufinus was 
might eaſily be proved. I content myſelf with ſaying one of the cauſes, &. M BayLe's Remarks. 
that Socrates in the firſt chapter of the fixth book, of (5) If our author had conſulted Mr Flechier's book, 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, fixes the death of Rufinus he would have expreſſed himſelf otherwiſe. See the 
on the 27th of November, of that ſame year, in which foregoing remark. Mx BayLz's REMARE. 

the Emperor Theodoſius died. Now Mr Flechier ſays, (1) In the edition of 1712, and the following, they 


S. 


| \. SCHOMBERG. 
N the article of this Cardinal, the editor has forgot to ſpeak of the fine letter which 
he wrote upon the death of Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of England. This Cardinal 
was a near relation (a) to the Nun whom Luther married (1). It was upon this ſubject, 


that he pronounced in the Sacred College a diſcourſe ſo moving, that it drew _ an 
| ever 


(a) Mr de Seckendorf has confuted this: it would to conſult the authors whom he quotes, for 
imes he makes them ſay more than they have 
ture, they quote any author who has mentioned this ſaid. Ma BayLs's Remark. 

jnoring diſcourſe, on the ſubje& of that Cardinal's re- {1) In the laſt edition, they have corrected the arti- 
lation having marr uther ; for, as I ſaid before, cle of this Cardinal, from Mr Bayle's Dictionary; 
the author of. the ene de literature, is only to be but they have not thought fit to ſpeak of the letter 
credited ſo far as he brings good vouchers. It is eyen which he wrote upon the death of Sir Thomas _ 
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nor of his pretended relation to the Nun whom Lu- Mr Bayle havingobſerved, that Mr de Seckendd 


ther married; the firſt of theſe facts bei 
ſequence enough to be inſerted. in 


3 ieren, 
It would ſeem that the editor could not clear up the true date © 
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S8 HOMEBERG. SCTOPPIVUS. SENNERT. 
ſeveral of the Cardinals: mention has been made of this diſcourſe in one of thoſe perio> 
dical pieces * which have appeared in fo great number for ſome tine. 
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f Scioppius's death; 


-— . 


for he ſays nothing at all of it. It is true, that people have ſpoke very differently as 
to the time when it happened, but that very reaſon ſhould have obliged our author to 
declare what he thought of it. Mr Baillet relates the different opinions of the atithors 
of that time on this point; but moſt certainly Scioppius died in the year 1649. The 
proofs which Mr Bayle alledges ate deciſive : Patin likewiſe places his death in the fame 
year, and we cannot doubt of it, when we read the fifteenth Letter (of the firſt edition ) 
in the collection of that author's letters which are publiſhed (1). They have forgot in 
the new edition to ſpeak of the moſt virulent book which 5 againſt the 


Jeſuits, for whom he had an implacable hatred ; it is intituled, 


natomia Societatis, (a) 


& de Stratagematis Feſuitarum. This book made a great noiſe, and did not do Scioppius 
all the honour he expected. His beſt books are thoſe (5) which have not been pub- 
liſhed, and which remained in the hands of the learned Pieruccius his univerſal heir. 
The conformity between the principles of that famous Critic, and thoſe of the Jeſuit 


Melchior Inchoffer has giving occaſion to believe that the memoirs of the one had paſſed 


through the hands of the other, who had made uſe of them againſt the Jeſuits. 


(1) In the editions of 1707 and 1712, they had 
ſaid that Scioppius died in 1649, aged above fourſcore : 
but in that of 1725, they take notice that he died in 
the year 1649, at the age of 73. In effect, Mr Bayle 
quotes a paſlage of Scioppius, where he affirms that he 

was in his ſeventeenth year, in the year 1593. New 
OBsERvVarT. | | 

(a) The Anatomia Societatis is not the ſame book, 
with that de Stratagematis Feſuitarum, as our author 
ſuppoſes here. They are two different works : the 
Jeſuit Forerus, who has anſwered this Anatomia, 
reckons up ſeveral other of Scioppius's books againſt 
the ſociety, and proves that he had often copyed him- 
ſelf. He falſely aſcribes to him the myſteria Patrum 
Feſuitarum, which is a book written by Andrew Ri- 
vetus, Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden. For the reft, 

I think the editors of Moreri ſhould labour to find out 
the cauſe of Scioppius's hatred to the N for he 

behaved in a civil manner to them for ſome time. He 
vindicated them in his Ecclſiaſticus, from the accu- 


ſations which the King of Great Britain had brought 


_ againft them. It is true that his apology is indirect, 
for it only conſiſts of a numberleſs heap of paſſages 
from Luther, which animate the Proteſtants, &c. to 
extirpate the Kings and Princes who adhere to the 
Pope, and oppoſe the reformation of the Church. Ne- 
ver did any man more warmly excite the Roman Ca- 
tholic Princes, to the extirpation of Hereſies than 
Scioppius, and nevertheleſs he charges (in his Strata- 
gemata) that ſpirit of violence, as a crime upon Fo- 


rerus. So true it is that he only wrote out of paſſion. 
He rather choſe to contradi& and criticiſe himſelf, than 
not to cenſure his enemies. Mx BAYLE's RRMARE. 

(5) This may be true as to ſome of them; but there 


are others (thoſe for example which he wrote to ex- 


plain the prophecies) that are not ſo good as what he 
53 ew people were more maſters of the Ho- 
y Scripture than he: upon all occaſions he found 
means to apply paſſages of Scripture in his diſputes 
againſt the Proteſtants : one may particularly obſerve 
this method in his Ecclgſiaſticus, which was printed in 
the year 1611, and is a confutation of King James's 
apology for the oath. of allegiance. But he puts new 
and forced conſtructions upon the greateſt part of the 
paſſages which he quoted from Scripture. If he did 
this before, he was a viſionary, judge what his wri- 
tings upon the prophecies muſt be, when he was be- 
come a kind of fanatic. It is to be obſerved that his 
controverſial works have always ſome new turn; and 
as he had read from end to end, all Luther's works, 
in order to extract out of them every pailage which a 
ſatirical wit can ſo repreſent, as to make that Reformer 
odious and contemptible, he improved his talent in this 
particular, moxe than the greateſt part of the other 
writers in controverſy have done. He ſhews more 
ſtrength in quoting facts than in alledging reaſons, 
tho? in this laſt reſpect, he is not weak. His fine La- 
tin is no ſmall ornament to his writing. Mr BaxLs's 
Remark... | 3 | 


SENNERT. 


The editor is miſtaken as to the year of this famous Phyſician's b 


irth, and he puts it 


five years back, without having any probable reaſon for it. He places it in the year 
1577, whereas moſt certainly it comes under the year 1572 3 befides our author ſays in 
a very conciſe and dry manner, that the opinion of this Philoſopher, viz. that - he ſouls 
of beaſts are not material, cauſed him to be eharged with impiety. Speaking of this 
tenet, he ſhould have told us every thing that accompanyed it, and the arguments by 
which Sennert ſupported it. This Phyſician did not only affirm, that the ſouls of beaſts 
are not material, but he rejected (lib. 1. de plaſt. ſeminis facultate) the opinion of thoſe 

who maintain, they are not of a more noble nature than the elements (1) ; and he 
ſaid that they are naturally as much immortal, as the ſoul of man; ſo that if the latter 
does not periſh. with the body, as well as the former, it is owing to a particular fayour 


of the Creator. He owned indeed that the fouls of beaſts were not produced 


(1) Our author, who has ſeldom or never given kim 
ſelf the trouble of quoting, has altered his method here; 
and to prove that Sennert rejected the opinion of thoſe, 


who maintain that the ſoul is not of a more noble na- 


ture than the elements, he quotes, in a R (4b. 
or 


J. de plaſt. ſeminis facultate ;) to inform us that this 
was the book where Sennert rejected that opinion. He 


from matter, 
conſequently 


imagined, no doubt, that this ſtroke of learning, would 
embelliſh his remark.” What pity it is, that he did 
not ſucceed ? He went very artfully about it. Thus ; 
Mr Bayle, whom he. copies here verbatim, had quoted 
ling to fill up this 6; fapr.. and to give the title of the 
book, to which this quotation refers, ran backwards 

over 


Sennert. abi 3 p. 137. Our Oritic being wil - 


4 Eflais de 
: Literature. 
| rf had 
not of con- affirmed the ſecond to be falls. NRxwW OzsERN VAT. 
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: conſequently he laughed at the eduction of the ſchoolmen. But after all, ſo long as he 
wy . did not fay that their ſouls were really immortal, there was no room for taxing him 
01018421311 With impiety (2). | | : 
* 


1 | over a dozen of quotations} but unjuckily for him he Schighius's, and not of Sennert's. New OßsERvAT. 
* ſtopped at this: wide Facobum Schegkium, lib. i, de (2) In the laſt edition this article is corrected from 
= plaſi. ſeminis facultate, apud Sennert. ibid. cap. v, pag. Mr Bayle's Dictionary, which has ſupplied our author 
= 127 where, as you ſee, Mr Bayle quotes a book of with what he ſays here. New OksRVAT. 


1 SEX TUS AB HEMMINTA (). 3 
This article has been omitted, or perhaps this author is not known (x); he: ſhould 
be very well known to the Aſtrologers, ſince he was in his (+) time with reſpe& to 
them, what the famous Picus of Mirandola was in his: no man was ever more at» 
tached to that ſcience than Sextus in the firſt part of his life; but having had time to 
T diſcover the fallacy and uſeleſsneſs of it, he became afterwards one of its greateſt adver- 
"i ſaries, and gave it terrible blows (c). Happy had it been for the world, if he could 
have ſucceeded in wholly undeceiving mankind as to an att which has already ſeduced 
ſuch great numbers. The Sextus, of whom I ſpeak, was a great Geometrician, and it 

was by the progreſs he had made in that mother of the ſciences (d), that he diſcovered 

the vanity. of Aſtrology, and reſolved to write againſt its principles. Aſtrology has had 


Po 


wants ſome proofs: (e). 


(a) He ſhould have ſaid Sextus ab Hemminga. Mx 
BAY LES REMARK. | 
(1) We find this article in the edition of 1707, 
and the following ones, at the word Sixte de Hem- 
minga. NRW OBSERVAT. 3 8 

(5) Our author's Remarks ſhould be ſuited to the 
character of Moreri's Dictionary, which is a work 
chiefly defigned for the inſtruction of readers that have 


no learning. A work of that nature ſhould explain 


every thing without making it neceſſary to conſult 
another book. Our author, the manner he 


afte} 
ſpeaks here, does not inform us when Sextus ab Hem- 
minga and Picus of Mirandola lived; inſtead of his 


age, he ſhould have faid the XV 1th century; and a little 


lower inſtead of in his, he ſhould have faid in zhe 
XVih. Mx BAYLE's REMARK. | | 


(e) He ſhould have told us what method Hem- 


minga took to combat Aſtrology. It was this. He 
drew the horoſcope of thirty perſons, moſt of them 
Princes, Kings, Popes, &c. obſerved in theſe horoſ- 


copes the rules of art with great exactneſs, and ſhewed 


that nothing had happened to theſe thirty perſons of 
what ſhould have happened to them according to the 
rules of judicial Aſtrology. Thoſe who will give the 
article of that author may conſult Suffridus Petri, in 
the ninth chapter of the thirteenth decad of authors 


born in Frieſland. MR BATLE's REMARR. 5 
(4) I wiſh our author had quoted ſome authority 
upon this head, it does not appear, that, in order to 
know the vanity of Aſtrology, a perſon muſt make a 
progreſs in Geometry. Mx BayLz's Remark. 
(e) It is certain that Thuanus relates, in the fourth 
book of his Hiſtory, pag. m. 87. that Paul III be- 


ing much attached to judicial Aſtrology, had for that 


very reaſon a great friendſhip for Luke Gauricus, ad- 


mitted him to his converſation and table, and at laſt 
gave him the biſhopric de Civitate. 


Ac tandem Ci- 
vitatenſi Epiſcopatu donavit, There are books written 
by Luke Gauricus, in the titles of which he is ſtiled 
Epi ſcopus Civitatenſis. The Abbot Faydit is only mi- 
ſtaken in believing that the biſhopric which Paul III 
gave to Gauricus was that of Civita Vecchia, and that 


Gauricus was a native of Fano. Civita Vecchia is 


new edition. 


illuſtrious favourers; Mr Faydit, in his Remarks upon Virgil and Homer, ſays, that 
Pope Paul III was ſtrongly attached to it, and that he gave the biſhopric of Civita 
Vecchia to Luke Gauricus de Fano, becauſe he was very well ſkilled in it: this fa& 


not an epiſcopal city, and it belongs to the Pope, but 


the biſhopric which Gauricus had lies in Apulia, in 


the kingdom of Naples, under the Archbiſhop of Be- 
nevento, and is not the ſame with that of Civita Du- 
cale, as is affirmed in Moreri at the word Gauric 
(Luke). Gauricus was not born in Fano, but in a place 
called in Latin Geophanum, and in Italian Gifoni, 


which is in the kingdom of Naples, in the hither 


Principality five miles from Salerno. 
drand under the word Geophanum. 


It will not be amiſs to confute here a thing which 


Conſult Mr Bau- 


Mr Teiffier, in his additions to Thuanus, has related 


on the teſtimony of Tollius, in Appendice de infelicitate 
Litteratorum. He tells us that Luke Gauricus Hav 
foretold that Fobn Bentiwvoglio, ſhould be baniſhed out of 
his native country, and deprived of his ſovereignty, in- 
curred the indignation of that Prince who cauſed him to 
be tortured to death. This cannot be true for ſohn 
Bentivoglio was expelled Bologne by Pope Julius II, 
in the year 1506, and died at Milan in 1508; and 
it is certain that Luke Gauricus was made a Biſhop 
by Paul III, whoſe Papal dignity commenced only in 
the year 1534. Mr Teiſſier ſhould have contented 
himſelf with ſaying, that John Bentivoglio, enraged 
at Gauricus's threatening predictions, cauſed him to be 


put to the rack; and he ſhould have added, that he 
did not die on that occaſion. 


a Quack, and accuſes him of having rathet conjectur- 


Cardan treats him as 


ed the ruin of the Bentivoglio's from the ſituation of 
things, than of having foreknown it by the ſtars. 
Gauricus, ſays he, in libro Geniturarum, pag. m. 
206. a Bentiwolis tortus in eculeo. Id certe ex aſtris non 
viderat, quamwuvis excidium familiæ ominaretur plus ex 


conjectura rerum quam aſtrorum, Fuit enim Sycophanta 


regius, Thuanus having ſaid in one place that Gau- 
ricus was a Biſhop, and in another, that he died in 
the year 1559» it was eaſy to infer that he did not 
die upon the rack. Is it reaſonable to think that a 


_ Biſhop of Italy ſhould have been treated in this man- 


ner, eſpecially by a family ſuch as that of the Bentivo- 
glio's, who had no wherg any ſovereign power- 
Mx BarTE's Remark. a e 


; SIMONIS. — 
Theodore Simonis, or Simon, is an author who has made noiſe enough to deſerve a 
place among the many articles of the Simons and the Theodores that we find in the 


I confeſs I expected with impatience to ſee how the editor would treat 


this article: I do not know whether he had any reaſons for omitting it, or if it was a 


mere forgetfulneſs (x). Simonis was one of the moſt particular friends of the 


famous 
Biſhop 


(1) The article of Stuon or Stonts was ſtill | taken from Mr Bayle's Dictionary. N x w Or- 


emitted in the edition of 1712: it is in that of 1725, 6 RAT. 


I 
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 $tMONIs. SOPHRONTA.' SPANHETM. STOFLERUS. 


Biſhop of Ypres (a), and if any thing did hurt to the memory of | Janſenius, it was 


chiefly his intimacy with that German, to whom (4+) is aſcribed the book de Atheiſmo in 
Polonia, ex atheo libello, &c. Some authors have attempted to clear him of this terri- 


ble accuſation, but they have not had all the ſucceſs they expected. There was one 


Francis Simonis, to whom has been aſcribed the book de fraudibus Hereticorum, written 


by Father Heſtrier (c) (2). | 


(a) This appears to me very falſe, and is at leaſt 
very contrary to the facts which have been related in 
the Critical Dictionary, in the remark [7], of the 
article JansENIUs, and in the remark [7], of the 
article Simon. Mr BayLE's Remark. 

(b) It is by no means true that the impious book 
of which our author ſpeaks is aſcribed to Theodore 
Simon or Simonis, who had ſome conferences with 
Janſenius. He does not give us the right title of it 
which he might eaſily have found in the Critical Dictio- 


nary, pag. 2719, of the ſecond edition. The title of 


that book, printed at Cracow in the year 1588, is 


evident that the Theodore Simonis, of whom we 
ſpeak here, is not the author of that book, for he 
was a young man when he had ſome diſputes with 
Janſenius, about the year 1630. M BayLz's 
REMARK. 

(e) He ſhould have ſaid that Father Eſtrix, a 
Flemiſh Jeſuit, is the author of the book de fraudibus 
Hereticorum, which has appeared under the falſe name 
of Francis Simonis. Mx BayLz's REMaRxk. 

(2) Our author has confounded himſelf ſtrangely in 


relating what he had found in Mr Bayle: this is a 


pretty common thing with him; but he may be ſaid 


Simonis Religio. By the date of the impreſſion it is to have out-done himſelf here. NR] OBSsERVATr. 


SOPHRONIA. 


The editor has not corrected the faults which Moreri had committed on the ſubject 
of this Roman lady. It is true Euſebius Cæſarienſis ſpeaks of her beauty and chaſtity 


in the fourteenth chapter of his eighth book ; but he does not name her, neither do we 
know from whence it comes that Hiſtorians afterwards gave her the name of Sophronia. 


Mr Bayle, whom few things eſcape, owns that he no where found the name of So- 
pPpbronia; conſequently the editor ſhould not have cited Euſebius, as his voucher with 


reſpect to this name. This is not the only fault which he has copied from the firſt edi- 
tions; for example, his expreſſion is not juſt when he ſays that this lady may be called 
the Chriſtian Lucretia; this is not the meaning of Charles Stephens's words, which 
Moreri and his Continuators have ill tranſlated (1). 


(i) In the laſt edition the article of this lady is corrected from Mr Bayle's Dictionary, which our author 


continues to copy here. New OkSER Ar. 


In this article mention is made of the late King of England, William III, as if he 
were ſtill living: that Prince died in the year 1702, and the Dictionary was finiſhed 
about the end of 1704 3 conſequently the article Spanheim being in the laſt volume, 


which was printed more than two years after that Prince's death, they ſhould have avoid- 
ed this expreſſion, William, Prince of Orange, (a) now King of England, ſince that King 


had been dead two whole years when they made uſe of the word now (1). 


(a) That cenſure is well-grounded, and I ſhall take 
this opportunity to warn thoſe who ſhall publiſh new 
editions of Moreri in Holland, that they ought to 
rectify certain things in the article of William III, 
King of England. In the firſt place, they have ſaid 
In this article that while he was yet Prince of Orange 


he gave battle thrice to the French, at Senef, at 


St Denys, and at Mons. This ſhews they did not 


| Know that the battle of St Denys, and that of Mons, 


are the ſame; and thus inſtead of three battles they 
only mention two. They have forgot that of Caſſel. 
Beſides this they ſhould have ſet down the date of eve- 
Ty one of theſe three battles, and not have made uſe 
of the word gave, as it ſignifies that the Prince of 
Orange was the attacker : which 1s not true. He was 
attacked at Senef; they met him at Caſſel ; he at- 
tacked only at St Denys, and that too when the 
French, knowing that the peace was ſigned at Nime- 
guen, were not upon their guard. Laſtly, they 
ſhould have told us whether the Prince was victorious 
or vanquiſhed in every one of theſe three battles. In 
the ſecond place they affirm, that he ſet out in his 
expedition to England on the firſt of November 1688. 
They ſhould have ſaid the twenty-ninth of October 
1688. In the third place they ſay, that contrary 
winds having obliged him to put back, he ſet out a 
ſecond time on the eighth, they ſhould have faid the 


eleventh, In the fourth place they affirm, that he 


afterwards gave battle twice to the French, once at 


Steenkerken, and another time near Londen (they 


ſhould have ſaid Landen). The ſame negligences that 
1 have obſerved upon the firſt article are to be found 


here; the date is wanting as well as the circumſtance 
whether this Prince was the attacker or attacked, 


the vanquiſher or vanquiſhed. I make uſe of the 


Dutch edition of 1698. That of Paris 1699 has 
ſtruck out the greateſt part of this article of William 
III. I hope what I have been ſaying will be of 
ſome uſe to thoſe who ſhall take the trouble to give 
us new reviſals of Moreri. They will ſee in what 
manner an hiſtorical article ſhould be filled up, and 
that without being very long, it may contain the 
moſt eſſential circumſtances. They will do well to 
correct the article of the Marſhal de Luxembourg. It 
is falſly affirmed there that the Prince of Orange 
obliged, in the year 1674, to raiſe the ſiege of Char- 


leroi, and that he was worſted at the battle of St De- 


nys near Mons, in the year 1678 (2). Mx BAYLE's 
REMARK. 


(1) This has been corrected in the edition of 1712. 


NRW OBsER VAT. 

(2) See the advertiſement to the ſecond edition of 
the Critical Dictionary, near the end. N RW Os- 
SERVAT. 


STO FLER US. 


In the article of this famous Mathematician, it was natural to expect ſome account of 
the friendſhip which he had for his diſciple Munſter, to whom he left copies of all his 


works, of which the latter knew afterwards = well how to make a profitable uſe 
| # "i 
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to himſelf, and by that means to publiſh. excellent treatiſes in his own name (1). 


(i) Mr Bayle, in the article of Szferas, ſays, that 
he had a great friendſhip for his diſciple Munſter, and 
that this did no ſmall ſerwice to the learned world ; 
fince if it had not been for the copies which he allowed 
him 10 take of his books, they would have been boft for 
ever auben the originals were burnt. Here is the uſe 
that our author makes of theſe words, according to 
his manner of conceiving things, and of relating 
them. 1. He pretends that it was natural to expect, 
in the new edition of Moreri, ſome inſtances of the 
friendſhip which Stoflerus had for his diſciple Munſter, 
but this is ſaid at a venture, for Mr Bayle, his ſole and 
only author, takes notice of no other mark of his 
friendſhip than what we have juſt ſeen. 2. He at- 


firms that Stoflerus 4% Munſter copies of all his avorks 
which is as much as to ſay, that Stoflerus did himſelf 
write, or cauſed others to write, copies of his works 
and that he left them at his death to Munſter: but 
neither of theſe things is true, he only /uffered him to 
take copies of his books. 3. He adds, that Munſter 
knew afterwards wery well how to make a profitable 
uſe of them to himſelf, and by that means 10 publiſh ex- 
cellent treatiſes in his own name: that is to ſay, that 
Munſter gave himſelf for the author of Stoflerus's 
works, publiſhed them as his own, and took the 
plory of them from his friend: but what proof does 
e give of this? None at all: it is not his way to 
give proofs of what he afſertss New OBSERVAT. 


STROEZLEY; 


The article of Philip Strozzy is very dry : that generous citizen, who made himſelf 
a facrifice for the liberty of his country, deſerved to have ſomething more ſaid of him: 
particularly they ſhould not have forgot this line of Virgil, which that brave Floren- 
tine wrote upon his chimney with the point of his dagger, a moment before he 


died (a): | 


— 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex offibus ultor (1). 


(a) He ſhonld have faid before he killed himſelf. 
This would have inſtantly informed the reader what 
kind of death that Florentine died, a remarkable par- 
ticular. Mx BAYLE'S REMARK. 


(1) In the laſt edition we find a very good article of 
this Strozzy, taken from Mr Bayle's Dictionary, from 


which our author has borrowed what he ſays here. 
New OBsERVAT. | 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS. 


| The Continuators of Moreri had already been told, that it is not certain this Hiſto- 
rian was of the Agenois, and that his ſaying in his works that Phœbadius of Agen was 
his Biſhop, is no reaſon for concluding he was himſelf of that dioceſe ; they have never- 


theleſs made ſhort work with the difficulty, whi 
fiſts ſtill, and is even favoured by many (1). 


(1) Mr Bayle, in the article of SE VERVs (Subpi- 


cius), obſerves, that he was undoubtedly of the province 


of Aquitaine ; but that it is not certain wvhether he was 


of the dioceſe of Agen: and he puts the following note 


in the margin: he ſays, that Phæbadius, Biſhop of A. 
gen, was his Biſhop. This does not prove that he was 


| born in that dioceſe. This occaſioned our author's ſay- 


ch, notwithſtanding their decifion, ſub- 


ing, that he Continuators of Moreri had already been 
told, &c. They have not yet made uſe of Mr Bayle's 
Remark. In the edition of 1725, we find that Sulpi- 
cius Severus wwas born at Agen in Aquitain, or in that 
dioceſe, fince, according to his own teſtimony, Phabadius 
Agen was his Biſhop. NR ]̃ ORSER VAT. | 


_ 


TASSO, 


HE name of the author of this Poet's life is wrong, the editor writes it De- 
charne, inſtead of de Charnes : he is Dean of Villeneuve lez Avignon, a man di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his love for learning, and by the works he publiſhed ſome years ago : 
he is now writing the Life of Petrarch; but what the editor might have added to his 
article, and which would have been a great embelliſhment to it, is, that John Baptiſta 
Pigna, who compoſed the Hiſtory of the Princes of Eſte, to whom he was a domeſtic, 
was that enemy to Taſſo, of whom Taſſo complains on ſeveral occaſions without nam- 
ing him, and whoſe character and manners he has deſcribed ſo ingeniouſly in his 4- 
minta, under the name of Mopſus. This obſervation was neither made by Mr Menage 
in his Commentary upon the Aminta, nor by the Abbot de Charnes in his Life of 
Taſſo; I owe it to the author of the Eſſais de Litterature, who gave an extract of the 


Lite of that Poet in his Eſſay (a) of June and July 1703 (1). 


(a) As I have not read that Ey, I do not know 


whether the author quotes any writer who may have 


told him this particular concerning John Baptiſta 
Pigna: if he has cited no authority, the editors of 
| Moreri would be very much to blame if they inſerted 


this particular in the article of Taſſo: they ought to 


Mr Bayle, who has 
ſaid 


miſtruſt, as a romantic invention, every thing that is 
aſſerted without proof in the E/ais de Litterature. 
Mz BAvLE's REMARK. : 

(1) In the laſt edition no mention is made of 
Pigna in the article of Taſſo. They have written 
the name of the Abbot de Charnes well. In the 

Memoires 


TASSO. TAVERNIER. TETTI. TIMOMACHUS. - 
ſaid but two words of Taſſo, in the firſt edition of his Critical Dictionary, had pro- 
miſed to enlarge the article of that Poet in the ſecond edition; 


he has not k 
word; I call upon him in the name and behalf of the learned, to „ Herve 


fulfil his iſe 1 
the Supplement to that Dictionary, promile 1n 


publiſh. 


Memoires de Litterature, of Mr de Sallengre, Tom. I, 


184, he is called My de Charner, This i 
doubt, an error of the preſs. New Osnservar. t de Charner, This is, no 


| | TAVERNIER. | 

In the article of this famous traveller, the editor has forgot to tell us ſomething of 
the diſputes which he had formerly with the Dutch authors. He was the aggreſſor in 
his Hiſtoire de la conduite des Hollandois en Afie, wherein he uſed the directors of the 
Eaſt-India company very ill. Soon after, the author of /* Eſprit de My Arnauld vindica- 
ted theſe gentlemen : Mr Jurieu eſpouſed their cauſe, and inveighed in a baſe manner 
againſt the poor Mr Tavernier, who likewiſe found himſelf engaged afterwards in the 
quarrel between Father Teller, and Mr Arnauld. This traveller did not ſpeak of the 
Jeſuits with due moderation in the relation he gave of his travels; which conduct drew 
upon him ſome ſatirical ſtrokes in the ſecond part of the Defenſe des nouveaux Chretiens. 
Mr Arnauld, it is true, afterwards vindicated him in the third volume of his Morale 
pratique (1). Who could ever have imagined that a Merchant ſhould have any-wiſe 
been concerned in the controverſy between theſe two learned Divines? Methinks this 


fact, and the firſt that I mentioned would have been no ſmall embelliſhment to the ar- 
ticle Tavernier (2). 


(1) Our author has taken all this from Mr Bayle. 


NEW OBSsERVAr. | of Father Tellier's complaints, nor of Mr Arnauld's 
(2) In the edition of 1725, where the article of anſwer. It was thought theſe particulars did not be- 


Tavernier is corrected from Mr Bayle's Dictionary, long to Moreri's Dictionary, New OßsERVAT. 
they mention this traveller's book concerning the 1 5 N | 
7 EI. 
This article deſerved a place in the new edition: Scipio Tetti made ſo much noiſe in 
the XVIth century, that he ought not to have been forgotten in this work: he was a 
man, they will ſay, who held bad principles of religion, the remembrance of which it 


is proper to extinguiſh, According to this way of reaſoning we muſt ſay, that 


St Epiphanius had given himſelf a very needleſs trouble, and even that his work may 
have dangerous conſequences, he who has given us a collection of all the Hereſies that 
had been formed in the boſom of the Church down to his time. Such a work as that 
zs ſo far from being dangerous to religion, that, on the contrary, I believe, with an holy 
Father, it is very uſeful towards the eſtabliſhment of it. Is not that diverſity of ſenti- 
ments, that perpetual oppoſition between thoſe who have abandoned the fixed point of 
unity, an invincible proof for the Divinity of our religion? Does it not ſhew, that 
without this unity of the Church, there is nothing but illuſions, precipices, and 
dangers ? | | ES ERS Gy 
To return to Scipio Tetti z what brought troubleſome diſgraces upon him, ſuch parti- 
cularly as they are deſcribed by Thuanus (in vita ſua lib. 1.) was his ſhort treatiſe de 
Aspollodoris. Mr Baillet, who ſpeaks of it in his works, puts a high value upon it 
that Bibliographer ſhould nevertheleſs have praiſed it moderately ; the errors of which 
Tetti was accuſed, and which they pretended were to be found in that ſmall piece, 
were not a juſt ground for Baillet to ground his efteem upon (a). That work excepted, 
Tetti's morals were good, and Benedictus Ægius, who publiſhed that author's book, 
praiſes him very much in his notes; and I am perſuaded, that, if Tetti had not lived 
in a country where the appearance and ſhadow of a crime in certain matters paſſes for 


the crime itſelf, he would not have found himſelf in thoſe melancholy circumſtances 
to which he was reduced in his latter days (1). 


(a) The treatiſe of Scipio Tetti de 4pollodoris, was to commend that treatiſe, and could not have been 
printed at Rome in the author's life-time, and from hindred from doing it by the errors which they ſaid 


thence we may conjecture that it contains no Here- were to be found there: no body had ſaid ſo. Mx 
ſies. But we ſhall be fully convinced by reading it, Bay LE'Ss Remark. | 


that there is nothing in that ſmall book. which can (1) In the edition of 1712 we do not find the article 
offend the Inquiſition : neither indeed was this the of Scipio Tetii: but they give it in that of 1725, taken 


thing which cauſed him to be perſecuted, and ſent to word for word from Mr Bayle's Dictionary. Naw. 
the gallies. Mr Baillet therefore was not in the wrong OsBsERvar. 


TIMOMACH Us. e 
The editor ſometimes is miſtaken in his Arithmetical calculations; for inſtance, in 
the article of Timomachus he ſays, that Cæſar bought of this Painter the picture of 
Medea and Ajax, for 80 talents, which are equal to the ſum of 48000 crowns : he is 
miſtaken, 80 talents make a larger ſum in French money; if we believe the learned 
Jeſuit, who has given us that fine edition of Pliny, where mention is made of 


I Timomachus, 


which, as they write from Holland, he is going to 


conduct of the Dutch in Aſia: but no notice is taken 
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Te Timomachus, and of the purchaſe which Cæſar made, we ſhall find that 80 talents 
are equal (a) to 19200 livres (1). | | | | 


(a) Our author's Printers have omitted a cypher very ill expreſſed himſelf. He ſays the picture of Me. 
here, and have thereby made him contradict himſelf, dea and 4jax, as if it were only one picture. Mr 


for 19200 livres are a ſmaller ſum than 48000 crowns. Bayle obſerves that this Painter drew an Ajax and a 
| Father Hardouin, (in Plin. tom. 5. pag. 230.) who is Medea, which were bought, &c. In the faſt edition 
the ſeſuit quoted here, pretends, that the 80 talents of Moreri, where they have corrected this article from 
of Pliny make 192000 livres. Mx BayLe's Re- the Dictionary of Mr Bayle, they have ſaid, that, 
MARK. among other pictures, he drew a Medea and an Ajax, 


(1) Our author, in copying Mr Bayle here, has which Cæſar bought, &. New Onstrvar. 


TIRANNION. 


This article has been pretty well corrected ; but they ſhould not have forgot to 
mention the number of books which that author wrote. That which he compoſed to 
prove that the Latin tongue was derived from the Greek, deſerved particularly to be 
taken notice of in a book of the nature of a Dictionary (1). | 


(1) In the edition of 1725 the article of Tirannion there is a fault committed in it. They fay that Ty- 
is corrected from the Dictionary of Mr Bayle, from rannion was before called DioclE; it ſhould be as 
which our author has taken what he ſays here. But Mr Bayle writes it, DiocLes. New Osnszrvar. 


9 8 TIRESIAS. 
Several things are wanting in the article of this antient ſoothſayer: by correcting it 
too much, they have entirely disfigured it. They ſay nothing concerning Necromancy, 


which Tireſias openly profeſſed, nor concerning the opinion which Lucian aſcribes to 
him in his treatiſe of Afrology (1). 


„(i) They have likewiſe corrected this article from which he has taken from Mr Bayle. Nw Oz- 
Mr Bayle's Dictionary: but they have not inſerted the sERVATr. | | . 
two particulars which our author mentions here, and 


TANAQU IL. | 

"IF This article is maimed, the merit of that illuſtrious Queen is not known, by what 
Moreri and his Continuators ſay of her. The ſingle merit of knowing how to make 

ſtuffs (which is all that the editor ſays of her) would not have been a ſufficient reaſon to 

tranſmit her name to poſterity, and to engage St Jerom to ſpeak of her ſo advanta- 

giouſly, in his book againſt Jovinian. That Father obſerves, that Tarquinius Priſcus 

is. much leſs known than his wife, and that the virtue of that Queen will ever have a 

place in the memory of men. The only fault ſhe was reproached with, is that of hav- 

ing been too imperious; Juvenal ſeems to charge her with it in his fixth fatire : but this 

reproach is not conſiſtent with the exceſſive praiſes which St Jerom has beſtowed upon 

her. The editor ſhould have employed his parts in reconciling theſe contra- 
dictions (1). | 

(1) In the laſt edition we find a very good article allowing it to be well-grounded, is inconſiſtent with 

of this Queen, drawn up from Mr Bayle's Dictiona- the praiſes of St Jerom ; and whether the too impe- 

ry: but they tell us nothing of the fault which it rious humour of a woman, deſtroys the great virtues 


ſeems the was charged with, of having been too im- which ſhe may otherwiſe be poſſeſſed of. NEW Os- 
perious. Let the reader decide whether this reproach, szRvaT. $54 | | 


TANNERUS. 15 
This article has been omitted, and I think that it ought not to be fo in a new edi- 
tion. Tannerus was a very learned Jeſuit in Germany, who has made himſelf famous 
by his:works, and particularly by the anatomy of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, which 
he publiſhed, and which raiſed terrible adverſaries againſt him (1). 


li) We find the article of Tannerus in the laſt edition. Nzw OBsz&var. 


PHRILSCHYES 


The editors of Moreri ſhould long ago have diſcovered a groſs fault, which they have 
committed in ſpeaking of Gebhard Truſches, Archbiſhop of Cologn, whom they make 
immediate ſucceſſor to John Gebhard of Mansfeld, likewiſe Elector of Cologn. Ought 
they not to know that there were three Electors between Mansfeld and Truſches ; in 
this the laſt editor is leſs excuſable than the preceding ones, ſince if he had taken the 
trouble to conſult the works of the Critics, he would have diſcovered the error of thoſe 
who publiſhed the firſt editions, and of late he needed only to have conſulted the Re- 
ponſe aux queſtions d'un Provincial, of the celebrated Mr Bayle, where he would have 
found a particular article, in which that ſubje& is very minutely handled. As Truſches 
is near the end of the Dictionary, which was only finiſhed in the laſt months of the 
laſt year; and as Mr Bayle's book had appeared in France about the middle of the 
ſame year, the editor had ſtill time enough to correct that fault, but it coſts people too 
much trouble to do things with the utmoſt exactneſs. There is a great reſemblance 


between the conduct of theſe two Electors. Truſches, after the example of _— 
I | - anJnading 


finding the law of celibacy too harſh for him, ſhook off the yoke, and married; but 
he did not imitate the docility of his predeceſſor, who, Being convinced of the incon- 
ſiſtency between a wife and an Archbiſhopric, ſubmitted to the laws of the Church, and 
quitted his dignity with a good grace; whereas Truſches, to the laſt hour of his life, 
inſiſted upon keeping both. The likeneſs that there is between the adventures of theſe 


two Prelates, is, no doubt, what obliged Moreri and his Continuators to bring them 


ſo near one another (1). 


(1) Mr Bayle had cenſured this fault of Moreri, in have made uſe of the p | 
his Reponſe aux Queſtions d'un Provincial, Tom, I, cerning Gebhard Tales though they do not cite hin 
Chap. LX, pag. 536. In the edition of 1725, they at the end of that article. New OBsERvar. 


hh 2 
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URCEUS. 


RU E native country of At wet in Gt at Eo ee ſubject of a pa- 


| radox (a): the editor finding Mr Bayle uncertain in this point, and wavering (6) 
between the different ſentiments of Pierius Valerianus and Geſnerus, heſitated after his 
example. But the doubt was not difficult to remove, upon this occaſion the authority 


of Pierius Valerianus ought not to counter-balance that of Geſnerus, becauſe the latter 


ſpeaks upon the credit and teſtimony of Bartholomæus Bononienſis, who has writteri 
the Life of Urceus. Now an Hiſtorian, an author who has laboured ex profeſſo (to 
make uſe of that phraſe) in writing the life of a man, is much more to be credited 

than another who has done no more than compiled, and who has rather ſtudied to give 
us the elogies of ſome learned men, than to give us an exact Hiſtory of their Lives. 
An author of this laſt kind is not much ſollicitous to go to the bottom of every ſub- 
ject; that would carry him too far: he makes it more his buſineſs to collect a vaſt 
number of materials than to chooſe the beſt ; but a particular Hiſtorian, ſuch as Bar- 
tholomæus Bononienſis, an author, I ſay, whoſe exactneſs is fo well known, is much 
rather to be credited than Pierius Valerianus, who had more at heart the publiſhing 


his book (de infelicitate Litteratorum) as well as he could, than the giving a well con- 
nected and particular Hiſtory of every one of thoſe whom he mentioned in his work. 


Thus it is much more probable that Antony Urceus was born-in Herberia, a little town 
in the territory of Reggio, ſeven miles from Mantua (c), than in Ravenna, as Pierius 
Valerianus affirms. ; | | | 


The editor might have given us the prayer which Spizelius puts in the mouth of 


Urceus (d), juſt as he was ready to expire. It is remarkable, and very proper to con- 


vince Atheiſts, if any ſuch there be in the world, that there is no intrepidity which 


can hold out againſt the terrots of death, and that in theſe laſt moments the ſoul, being 
ready to break through the bonds of fin, begins to diſpel the darkneſs which en- 


vironed it, and at laſt to ſee things ſuch as they are in themſelves. Here follows 


the prayer 


Qui cœlum incolis, fer quæſo opem peccatori; noli me, qui tuum in ſinum confu- 


extrema oranti dextram ab alto porrigas oro. - - - O thou who dwelleſt in heaven, 
help a finner, I beſeech thee, and do not rejett me, while I thus fly, in a ſuppliant man- 


A M A AQ _ AG 


thy right hand to me from on high, now that I am making my laſt prayer.“ 


(a) He ſhould have ſaid of a problem. M BarIE's nonttxsrs, makes Herberiz the native town of Ur- 
Remark. | | ceus, and ſince: he obſerves that Bartholomæus Bono- 

( An author cannot be charged with being uncer- nienſis wrote the Life of Urceus. Ma Barrz's 
tain and wavering, unleſs he has confeſſed that he Remark. | | | | | 
does not know which to chuſe between the two opi- (e) He ſhould have ſaid Modena; and the ſame fault 
nions he relates: for to relate two opinions without muſt be corrected in Mr Bayle's Dictionary. Mx 
ſaying, in expreſs words, that he embraces this or BayLz's REMARK. 10 itt | 
that, is not a good proof that he wavers and heſitates, (4) Note, That Spizelius only relates what he had 
it is only ſhewing that he contents himſelf with being read in the Life of Urceus, compoſed” by Antony Bo- 
an Hiſtorian, and that he leaves the reader the liberty. nonienſis. It is the latter who may juftly be ſaid to 
of 8 Mr Bayle has plainly enough intimated have put that prayer in the mouth of Urceus. Mx 
which is the preferable fide of the queſtion, ſince he Barrz's RNA ARK. wh Wow 


lays that Geſnerus, quoTING BaxTHOLOM &vus Bo- 
VOL. V. | 


8 X _ (1) In 


rticulars which he relates con- 


gio ſupplicem rejicere. Si unquam peccantem hominem voti reum feciſti, fic mihi 


ner, to thy boſom. I ever thou didſt hear a miſerable ſinner, ſtretch forth, I beſeech thee, 
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For the reſt, never did any learned man more Juſtly deſerve a place in, Pierius Va- 


lerianus's book, than Antony Urceus. The 


ary and papers, is enough to terrify all 
it, And indes 


wo 


deſpair he ſhewed at the burning of his 
thoſe who l read the Reno rd of 


ed the reſolution which he took to withdraw for ever from the ſight of 


men, and to retire into the thickeſt part of the foreſts, could only have been dictated 


by the greateſt deſpair (1). 


(1) In Moreri's edition of 1712, they correfted the 
article of Urceus Codrus from Mr Bayle's Dictionary: 
but what Mr Bayle fays of that author is not exact. 
He had not the life of Codrus ; and he was obliged 
to follow Spizelius and Pierius Valerianus, who have 
committed ſeveral faults in ſpeaking of Codrus. His 
life, written firſt in Italian by the brother of Codrus, 
was tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed with additions 
by Bartholomeo Bianchino, Barthomæus Blanchinus, 


| who had been Codrus's diſciple, and his intimate 


friend. The authors quoted by Mr Bayle, call him 
Bartholhmeus Bononienfis, taking the name of his coun - 
try for his true name. 
works of Codrus. See what Mr de la Monnoye has 
ſaid concerning Codrus, in his Additions to the Mena- 
giana, Tom. I. pag. 336, and Tom. III. pag. 180, 


& ſeq. of the Paris edition. 


Mr de Saint Hyacinthe has given us a very long ex- 
tract of Codrus's Works, in his Memoires Litterazres, . 
Tom. I. Art. V. pag. 259, & _ Gs. AF nc 

I ſhall take from that extract almoſt word for ward 
a continued narrative of Codrus's life, which may 
ſerve as a corrective and Supplement to Mr Bayle's 
Dictionary; and the new editors of Moreri, may make 


uſe of it if they pleaſe. 


URCEUS (AxTowr) firnamed Co pR us, 
was born at Herberia, a fmall town in the territory of 
Reggio, on the 15th of Auguſt 1446. His great-grand- 
father, a Potter's ſon in the country of, Breſcia, was 


This life is prefixed to the- 


that he went abroad without putting it out, his papers 
took. fire, which ſpread to every thing that was in the 
room: (for no body perceived it till ſuch time as the 
flames came out at the windows :) a book which he 
had compoſed with the title of Paſtor, was burnt with 
all his papers. It is ſaid that when he heard the firſt 
news of this fire, he was ſo tranſported with rage, that 
he run to the palace, and ſtopping at the chamber-door, 
(for the flames would not allow him to enter) O 
* Chriſt, /aid he, what great crime have I then com- 
emitted? Whom of thine have I ever offended, that 
© thou ſhouldſt excerciſe ſuch an implacable hatred a- 
gainſt me? Afterwards turning towards an image 
of the Virgin Mary; O Virgin, aid he, hear 
what I fay to thee ſedately, and from the bottom of 
© my heart, if peradventure, at the hour of death, I 
* ſhall come in a ſuppliant manner to implore thy aſ- 
© fiſtance, do not hear me, I beſeech thee, neither re- 
cęive me into the number of thine, I am reſolved 
ts take up my reſidence in Hell.” Here follow the 
very words of. his Hiſtorian: Ad primum incendii nun- 
tium, tantam animo imbibiſſe iram, ut exclamans wveluti 
Furore quodam concitus ad Regiam uſque præcipiti gradi 
ire pergeret: pro foribaſque cubiculi adſtant, ( neque enim 


ah incendium late cuncta depopulans ingredi licebat Quod- 
nam ego, inquit, tantum ſcelus concept, Chriſte? quem 


ego tuorum unquam læſi, ut ita inexpiabili in me odio de- 
baccheris? Conwerſus poſt modum ad ſimulachrum V. irginis, 
Audi, Virgo, ait, ea gue tibi mentis compos & ex ani- 


to Bartholomew, had by his wife Gherardize, two he paſſed the remaining part of the 


the firſt of the family, who ſettled at Herberia. He o dicam, ſi forte cum ad ultimum vitæ finem perwenero, 
was fo poor that all his labour could ſcarcely ſupply /upplex accedam ad te opem oratum, neve audias, neve 
him with bread. He had a fon called Bartholomew, inter tuos accipias, oro; cum in Infernis diis in æter- 
who got his livelihood for ſome time by fiſhing ; after- num vitam agere decrevi Thoſe who were preſent, 


wards as he was Ae in a field, he found a pot fil- endeavoured to ſoſten his paſſion, but he would hear 


e lum of moat, part of which nothing; he earneſtly begged his friends not to follow 
he laid out in the purchaſe of the field itſelf, and with him, and, like a mad-man, he ruſhed with a precipi- 
the reſt, he ſet-up a Perfumers ſhop. Corthefrus, fon tant pace into the middle of an huge foreſt, where 
y m the deepeſt 
ſons: Antony,” who is the ſubje& of this article, and affliction. He came back to the city in the evening; 
another called Peter-Antony ; the birth of the latter, coſt | but finding the. gates ſhut, he lay down upon a 
his mother her life. The father died after the eighty- dunghil, and there waited the return of morning. At 
firſt year of his age. He did not neglect the edueation break of day, having got into the city, he went and 
of his ſons; he provided them with proper maſters: hid himſelf in a Joiner's houſe, where he remained ſix 
but it is ſaid that our Codrus, while he was ſtill very months alone, and without books. 

young, left him and went to Modena, with a deſign After the death of the Prince of Forli, and of Sini- 
to ſtudy under. Tribac, a man ſufficiently learned for baldo, his ſon, who died fix months after him, Codrus 
thoſe days. Some months after, he returned to Her- ſtayed ten months longer in that city, being uncertain 
beria, from whence his father ſent him to Ferrara, what reſolution to take. Then he went to Bologna, 
to ſtudy under Baptiſta Guarini, a famous Profeſſor in where he was cheſen Profeſſor of the Greek and Latin 
the Greek and Latin tongues: he likewiſe attended the tongues, and of Rhetoric, in the univerſity. He con- 
Lectures of Lucas Ripa, Profeſſor in Rhetoric, and a tinued there all the reſt of his life, and died in the year 
man whoſe- modeſty was equal to his parts. Codrus - 1500, in the monaſtery of St Salvatore, whither he 
made ſuch progreſs under theſe two maſters, that he had. deſired to be carried. Codrus was at that time, 
far ſurpaſſed all his other companions, and thereby fifty-four years of age. 


led with a pretty larg 


confirmed the great hopes, which his relations had con- 
ceived of him. 5 5 
Some ſay that he began to teach children at Ferrara, 


The day before his death, his diſciples on their 
knees, and with their eyes bathed in tears, ſo earneſt- 
ly beſought him to tell them ſomething worthy of 


ftudia lucernam olentia. optim? alent. « - Studies that reaching to the ground, and flamin 


tho' he was then ſcarce twenty-two years old; but himſelf, that he found himſelf obliged to comply with 
Blanchini doubts of this particular. What we know for their requeſt. His Hiſtorian relates the diſcourſe, 
certain, is, that he remained five years. at Ferrara, and which, as he ſays, Codrus made upon that occaſion : 
afterwards was called to Forli, to teach the languages, this diſcourſe is an exhortation to virtue, but it is ſo 
where they gave him more conſiderable appointments, long and ſo methodical, that there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
than had been allowed to his predeceifors. He writes Blanchini of having embelliſhed it. Codrus there be- 
in his letter to Mengo, that he was there for ten years trays marks of an extreme vanity. He ſays to his 
. Profeſſor of the Belles Lettres ; and his Hiſtorian diſciples, pray to God that you may be like me. The day 
ays (which does not at all contradi& this) that for thir- on which he died, he made another ſhort diſcourſe, 
teen years Codrus inſtructed the youth there, and in wherein he proves that death is the ſupreme good. 
particular Sinibaldo, fon to the Prince of Forli, at He complained that he had not been able to write 
whoſe houſe he had his board and lodging. before he died what he had deſigned : If I die, 
About this time an accident happened to him, which © {aid he, for J can perceive that the hour of my death 
had like to have made him diſtracted. He had in the © draws-near, alas, how many fine things ſhall be buried 
inner part of the palace, a room ſo dark, that without with me!* Si ego, inquit, moriar, nam prope inelucta- 
the aſſiſtance of a lamp, he could not ſo much as di- Bilem Igem fati mei adefſe ſentio, heu quot bona mecum 
ſtinguiſh the walls of it at break of day; this obliged interibunt ! | | 4 
him when he had a mind to. ſtudy early to make The night of his death, he ſhewed marks of a diſ- 
uſe of a lamp, which was very neatly wrought, and ordered imagination; he fancied that he ſaw a perſon 
upon the top of which het had engraved theſe words, of an enormous ſize, with his head ſhaved, his beard 
eyes, carrying 


in 


ſmell of the lamp, have an excellent odur. One day torches in either hand, and having his whole body 


: 
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in a violent agitation : Codrus qualcing for fear, ſaid to 
this ſpe&re, Who art thou, that thus alone with the 
air of a Fury, walkeſt about at the time when every bo- 
dy is aſleep? Come not to me as an enemy, to me, I 
fay, Who am God's friend. Tell me, what ſeeleeſt 
thou? Whither wauldſt thou go? Having ſaid this, he 
| jumped out of bed to ſhun the ſpeQze. - 
People had always doubted, whether he had any 
religion while he lived, his Hiſtorian confeſſes, that 
he gave occaſion to it by his converſation, circa Chri- 
ftianum dogma, fi non re, faltem verbis, plerumque clau- 
*dicabat. Nevertheleſs, at the hour of death, he him- 
ſelf defired to have the Sacraments adminiſtred to him, 
and when they brought him the hoſt, he beat his breaſt 
like a man indy touched with repentance, ſaying, that 
he was a wretch, who had always been in a {tate of 
blindneſs. He likewiſe raiſed his eyes and hands to- 
wards heaven, and fervently implored the aſſiſtance 


of the Holy Virgin: fer gueſs opem miſero peccatori, 


noli me, qui tuum in ſinum confugio, ſupplicem rejicere. 
He received the Viaticum with great reſpect, ſhedding 
tears, and recommending himſelf and his ſoul to 
God: Deo & ſe animamque ſuam commendans. 
After his death, he. was. carried to the grave by 


his ſcholars, followed by all the ſtudents of the univer- 
fity. © Blanchini cauſed the following words to be en- 


aved upon his tomb, CopRvus ERaM. Codrus had 
o deſired it. 15 r 
The name of Codrus, was given him in this man- 
ner. Being at Forli, the Prince met him on the road, 
and recommended himſelf to him, the Profeſſor anſwer- 
ed, ſmiling, things go well, Jupiter recommends him- 
« ſelf to Codrus: Jupiter Codro ſe commendat. From 
that time, every body called him Codruxe. 
Codrus was of a middle ſtature ; his perſon was thin 
and ſlender, his face pale and meagre, his eyes whitiſh, 
and ſomewhat hollow, he had a Roman noſe, few hairs, 
and his looks were ſometimes filly, but always mild. He 
had been always fickly, from his birth to the age of 
forty- four years. He had a weak ſtomach, and ſometimes 
laboured under fo great à decay of his ſpirits, that he 
remained the whole day in bed, like a dying man, 
without ſpeaking, or even bemoaning himſelf; but 
as ſoon as the evening returned, his firength returned 
alſo. He had a bad memory, which gave oceaſion to 
his often reading his ſpeeches in public, inſtead of 
pronouncing them by heart z and tho his pronounciation 
was diſagreeable, he was nevertheleſs heard with extra- 
ordinary pleaſure. He was ſuch a rigorous judge of 
the works of others, that the old Beroaldus uſed. to 
ſay he knew no Critic of more ſeverity and penetra- 
tion. He excelled in the art of teaching boys, he 
knew how to correct them, and make them fond of 
him, being ever ready to do them all the ſervices that 
lay in his power: it nevertheleſs ſometimes happened 
that he chaſtiſed them immoderately ; for tho' he had 
a mild and complaiſant air, he was at the ſame time 
extremely ſevere and paſſionate. Blanchinus gives us 
inſtances of it. Another fault he cenſures in him, is, 
that he never praiſed any Modern. When any body 
aſked him his opinion concerning the great men of that 
age, he commonly anſwered, with reſpect to them all, 
Sibi ſcire videntur, they fancy themſelves to be learned. 
No man of his time gave more credit to preſages 
than he, he believed that there was a particular provi- 
dence concerned in them. For example, if his boy's 
lamp went out, take care, unhappy youth, take 
care, avould he cry to him, ſome great misfortune 
* threatens you ;? and to preſerve him from it, if any 
thing was then to be done, Codrus would do it him- 
ſelf. But the moſt ſingular thing of all was, that when 
they told him of any prodigy, inſtead of thinking that 
it was either a Prince, or a country threatened with 
ſome misfortune, he only believed that it was a pre- 
ſage which threatened him or ſome other Profeſfor. 
His Hiftorian tells us, that in his orations, he pro- 
nounced ſeveral facetious things, which have not been 
preſerved in writing. We may judge by thoſe which 
Codrus has left in them, what theſe facetious things 
were, which he ſtruck out. When ſomebody aſked 
him upon this ſubject, why he mingled ſo many plea- 
ſantries in his diſcourſes, he anſwered, men are ſo 


great ſhare. ' After all, Codrus has x 


: 


1 


againſt ile opinion of Kpicierus, and of theſe, who under 
tie name of Chriftians, do nothing that is Chriſtian] 
After certain pious legacies; and ſome other, which 
he bequeaths to his brothers and fifters by a ſecond 
marriage, he names with a great deal of friendſhip, Peter 
Antony his brother by the mother's ſide, for his ſole 
heir and executor. 8 | 
Concerning his works, Blanchinus ſays that Codrus 
has not put the laſt hand to them: that he applied 
himſelf firſt of all to make Greek and Latin verſes : 
that he added many things to the Greek Vocabulary: 
that he corrected many other books: that he reſtored 
ſome other things which had been loſt in the ruins of 
the Latin tongue. Among the moſt conſiderable 
works of this learned man, we find, /ays he, ſeveral 
* fine orations, which may be compared to a table of 
* diſhes, alike exquiſite and numerous: they are cor- 
rect, elegant, ſprightly, full of learning, and of a 
* profound erudition. I never heard, continues he, 


any thing more agreeable : the diction of them is ſo 
: Pare, that one would be apt to fay, that none. but 


drus'fpeaks Latin: and tho' his orations be ſo 
full of graces, pleaſantries, mirth, and good humour, 
the gravity of the diſcourſe, is nevetthelefs not at all 
« weakened by it. This is the judgment of Blanchi- 
nus, in which friendſhip may potlibly have had a 
1 „Codrus h ed for a learn- 
ed man, and he deſerves that title better than many 
others, on whom it has been beſtowed, if it was not 


vanity that made him ſay, when ſpeaking of the 
learred, Hic vivimut ambitiaſa paupertate omnes, fumus 


* framed by nature, that jeſters are agreeable, and 


* ſtory-tellers entertaining.” 

Codrus made his will ſome days before his death. 
The will begins thus: J Ax Tro ᷓ Uxceus, n to 
Cortheſius Urceus, hape and wiſh far Salvation fram tlie 
eternal God. . . Afterwards he recommends his ſoul 


Atterarum pauperes, i & volumus videri omnia ſeirs. 
© We live all in a ſtate of proud poverty, we are poor 
C1 : knowledge, and we would feem to know every 
„thing.“ | 
511 — ich friends of Codrus, they reckon the 
Princes of Forli and of Ferrara, thoſe of Bologna, 
Politian, Buti, Aldus, Tiberti, Magnani, Garzoni, 
Guarini and Ripa who had been his maſters, Lam- 


bertini, Mimo Roſcio, Laurenzo Roſeio, and Pom- 
peo Foſcarini. Galeazzo Bentivoglio, A poſtolical Pro- 


tonotary, had his picture drawn by Francia, a man 
that wonderfully kept up the reputation which the 
Francias had acquired by painting 5 
Among the great number of his ſcholars, they di- 
Ringuiſhed John-Baptiſta Palmari, Cornelius Volta, 
Camillus Paleoti, Antony Albergatti, Peregrin Blan- 
chiniz and Philip Beroaldus the younger, who was al- 
ſo Profeſſor at Bologana. 1 


Theerks:of Codrus were printed for the firt time 


at Bologn in the year 1502, by John Antony Plato- 
nides, in folio, They conſiſt of fifteen Orations; ten 
Letters; two books of Sylve ; with ſome Odes to the 
number of twenty-two; two Satires; one Ecligue; 
ninety-fix Epigrams ; and one Song for Martinmas-day. 


But among the pieces of Codrus, we likewiſe find in 


this edition a preface written by Philip Beroaldus the 
younger, and inſcribed to Antony Galeazzo Bentivo- 
glio, where we are informed that it is to the latter 


we owe the collection of Codrus's works, of which 


ſeveral people were endeavouring to take the honour. 
We likewiſe find there a letter of Boroaldus; ſeven 
Poems of Virgilius Portus ; a Letter and an Epigram 


written by a learned man of "Toulouſe called John 


Pin, and an Epitaph which he made for Codrus ; 
an Epiſtle of Blanchinus; and the Life of Codrus, 


written by the ſame Blanchinus. The works of Co- 
drus, together with the pieces juſt mentioned, were 


reprinted at Venice in the year 1506, in folio; at 
Paris, in the year 1515, in 470; and at Baſil, in the 
year 1540, likewiſe in 410. 


We have feen that Bianchinus, ſpeaking of Co- 


drus's works, fays that he reſtored ſome thi 
which had been loft in the Tuins of the Latin 
tongue: he means chiefly the Aulu/aria of Plautus, 


which Codrus reſtored by ſupply ing the end, which 


was loſt. This Supplement contains 122 verſes. There 


is an edition of that Comedy, printed at Leipſic in 


1513, in folio, with the following title: Plauti Jepi- 


diſjimi Poete Aulularia, ab Antonio Codro Urees, utriuſ 


aue Linguæ doctiſſimo, priſtine forme diligenter reſtituta; 
illius enim fiuis antea deſiderabatur. e EE 

Codrus had written a book of antiquities, which is 
loft; and another of fables, which death hindered 
him from finiſhing. He likewiſe deſigned to write, 
as well in Greek as in Latin, a book of ſecrets and 
hidden things. | 


Blanchinus 


* 


927 


* 


728 


= 


 Blanchinus ſays that ſeveral perſons made fine epi- 
taphs upon him, but particularly Hermico Caiado, a 
Portugueſe Poet, and Philip Beroaldus the younger. 


They have not publiſhed them in the works of Co- 
drus, though have inſerted thoſe which Virgi- 


3 made upon him: I ſhall quote one of 


URCEUS. WESTPHALUS XENOPHANES. 
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Codrus cram, natalt folum n fed © wy 
Me ſepelit Graium dixit & Auſonium. ThE 

© I was Codrus, Herberia is my native place ; but 
© that where I lie buried ſays that I was both a Gre: 
* cian and a Roman” New OSB VATr. 


firſt book (a) that he printed (1). 


WESTPHALUS. 

I is true that the editor has corrected the article of John Meſtphalus, who is an in« 

ginary Divine, to whom Moreri aſcribes abominable errors. But he has done more 
than was required at his hands, for it was not demanded of him that he ſhould ſuppreſs 
the whole article, but only that he ſhould take from John Weſtphalus the title of Di- 
vine, which certainly was not his due, and reſtore to him that of Printer, which be- 
longs to him. This John Weſtphalus, or John de Weſtphalia, was not ſuch an obſcure 
perſon but that he deſerved a place in the Dictionary. He was the firſt Printer in the 
Low-Countries ; he ſettled at Louvain in the year 1475, and Ariſtotle's Ethics was the 


(a) This is the opinion of Gabriel Naude, but the /enr opus infene . . « Johamns de Paderborne in lin- 
Sieur de la Caille, in his Hiſtory of Printing, Page lia alma in univerſitate Lovanienſi refidens non fluviali 


zo, aflirms, that as early as the year 1473, John 
Weſtphalia printed at Louvain ſeveral books, ſuch as 
Petr. Creſcentius de omnibus Agriculture partibus, & 
in folio. Mx BayLEe's REMARK, 99 
(1) Here again our author does no more than copy 
Mr Bayle, who has made it appear that the Job 
Weſtphalus of Moreri, a Lutheran Heretic, &c. is an 
imaginary perſon. I is true, adds Mr Bayle, there 
aas a Fohn de WESTPHALIA 3 but this was a Prin- 
ter who ſettled at Louvain in the year 1475 and for 
that he quotes Gabriel Naude. This Printer called 


himſelf ſometimes Fohannes de Weſtphalia, ſometimes 


calamo ſed Arte quidam charaferiſandi moderniſſima jus 
proprio ſgno conſignando feliciter conſumma vit Anno incar- 
nationis Dominice M CCCC LXXF. nenß. Novembris 
die XXI, &c. Twenty years after he printed Aur. 
Auguftinus in libr. de Trinitate, Lovanii per Fohannem 
Padelboern de Neſtphalia, folio. At the end of the 


Numine ſancte tuo Pater 6 tueare Fohannem 
Padelborn : præſent qui tibi preſſit opus. 


 Lovanii fer Fohamem Padelboern de Weftphatid 


ſyſtem 


Fohannes Weſtfalia Paderbornenſ;ss, ſometimes Jobannes in flo nativitatis Chrifti finiente anno nonage 

2 — wings Weſtphalia, and ſometimes Johannes OF; | ©. # 85 1 ene 
Padelboern de Weſtphalia. He printed not only at 47 65 875 
Louyain, but likewiſe at Aloſt and Nimeguen. In the Guard holy Father by thy pow'r divine 
year 1475 he entered into partnerſhip with Theodoric John Padelborn, a Printer here of thine. 
Martini of Aloſt. He put out in the year 1475 Ju- 4 2 | 


fliniani Inflitutiones cum Ghſſa, in folio, and added to See Mr Mattaire's Arnales Typographici, Tom. I. Nx w 
it this kind of enigmatical advertiſement, according Opszrvar. 1 
to the cuſtom of the firſt Printers: Iuſtitutionum præ - RIEL 


* 


_ e XENOPHANEsS. e | 
HE article of this Philoſopher is very deficient : if we were to judge of his doc- 
| ] trine by what is ſaid of it in the new edition of the Hiſtorical Dictionary, and 
by what Diogenes Laertius ſays of it in the Life of the Philoſophers, and Cicero in 
his book de natura Deorum, one would be tempted to think that they were ſpeaking of 
two different perſons. The editor only tells us that he believed there were four elements, 
and an infinite number of worlds, If his whole doctrine had been reduced to theſe two 
Principal heads, would it have ap ſo pernicious to ſome learned men ? and would 
it have given them room to infer that Spinoza had taken the foundation of his impious 

55 this antient Philoſopher ? In ſhort, would there be any thing more in this 


doctrine than what we find contained in the ingenious works of the celebrated Mr Huy- 
gens and Mr de Fontenelle. But Xenophanes had other principles of a very different 


2 
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XE NOH HAN E:tS, 
nature; he expreſsly affirmed that the underſtanding is God. and that every thing 
which is infinite is God. Euſebius Cæſarienſis charges him with having taught that na- 
ture is eternal à priori, and d poſteriori, and that ſhe is always like to herſelf. If we 
believe the conjecture of a learned Critic, this Philoſopher pretended that the divine un- 
derſtanding endeavoured to give to all creatures a ſtate of perfection; but that having 
met with invincible obſtacles in matter or body, he could not always execute his de- 
ſigns; and conſequently was forced, on certain occaſſons, to produce bad things: and 
this, without doubt, is the deteſtable ſource from which Manes took the doctrine of his 
two principles, the one the author of all good, and the other that of all evil. I do not 
ſay but that this principle, when conſidered in one particular light, is ſuſceptible of a 
favourable interpretation ; for if this Philoſopher meant that the ſweets of life do not 
equal the bitters which accompany it, we ſhall eaſily judge that he was not much in the 
wrong, and that his moral ſeldom fails to be true; and I am of opinion it was from 
Xenophanes that the famous Natural Hiſtorian, who appeared ſeveral ages after him, 


good things which nature meaſures out to us, are mixed with ſo many evils, that he 


does not know /i parens melior homini an triſtior noverca fuerit. - - - whether nature is not 
rather a cruel ſtepmother, than an indulgent parent, to mankind (1). | 


theſe words, he believed there avere four elements, and an opinion, which, on the contrary, does him a great 
an infinite number of worlds, they have added, he believed deal of honour, as Mr Bayle has obſerved. NE w 
that the moon aas inhabited, and had ſeveral other im- OBSERVATr. | 


pious principles, as may be ſeen in Mr Bayle. But why 


Tas are the Remarks which I have made upon the laſt edition of Moreri; 1 


edition, I may poſſibly give the ſequel of them. 


find in the new edition of 1704. It contains ſeveral articles that were not in the former 
ones; as Diſſertations, Genealogies, and other important Remarks. For example, we 
find in the firſt volume a very curious Diſſertation upon the title of Royal Highneſs, 
which has been given to ſo many Princes of late years. The article which concerns 
great deal of exactneſs (a). The article of Duranti is improved by a curious Diſſerta- 
followers to examine the worth of it. 


(a) I am nevertheleſs told that an Arithmetical not in the leaſt contribute towards it. The book of 


borrowed this thought, when he ſaid in the beginning of his ſeventh book, that the 


(1) All this is taken, whether right or wrong, from ſhould they rank among the impions principles of Xe- 
Mr Bayle's Dictionary. In the edition of 1725, after nophanes his having believed that the moon is inhabited; 


might have enlarged their number, but I was willing before-hand to know how the 
public would reliſh them: if they are approved of, and be eſteemed uſeful towards a new 


I muſt not however conclude without mentioning the conſiderable additions that we 


Mr de Sallo (the father and author of all the literary journals) has been corrected with a 
tion upon the book de ritibus, &c. It is the buſineſs of Father Merſenne (6), or his 


error, which has paſſed from edition to edition, is not 
corrected in that of 1704, no more than it was in that 
of 1699. This error conſiſts in ſaying that Mr de 
Sallo, who was born in 1626, died in 1669, aged 
forty-nine years. It plainly appears from theſe years 

of his birth and death that he lived no more than 
forty-three years (1). I wiſh the editor had confuted 


and which, having at firſt been publiſhed by the Car- 
thuſian Friar, who diſguiſed himſelf under the name 
of Vigneul Marville, has already appeared in a Latin 
book printed in Germany, and will, no doubt, in a 
a little time paſs from book to book, and from 
country to country, if a ſtop be not put to the un- 
lucky ſpreading of it. For this reaſon I affirm here, 
upon the authority of the Abbot Gallois, that no- 
thing is more falſe than the following paſlage of Vig- 
neul Marville, (tom. i. des Melanges, pag. 304.) that 
Myr Sallo died in the year 1665, of a diſtemper to 
which the children of the Muſes are very little ſubject, 
and for which there is no remedy either in Hippocrates or 
Galen, for he died of grief for having loſt at play 
| 100000 crowns, that is to ſay, his whole eftate. It is 
certain that he died in 1669, and that gaming did 


gueſſau. 


Cardinal Charles de Bourbon (1). 


YOL. V. 


a lie which traduces Mr de Sallo in a cruel manner, 


(1) This is corrected in the * New OßsERvAr. 


a learned German (Struvius) where this paſſage of 
Vigneul Marville has been quoted, pag. 79, was 


printed at Jena in the year 1704, with the title of In- 
troductio ad notitiam rei litterarie & uſum Bibliotheca- 
rum. We may juſtly wonder, that though Mr de 
Sallo left both children and friends, yet no body has 
contradicted a public lie which traduces him in ſuch 


a cruel manner, and that the authors of the Fournal 
des S;avans, who-have a greater intereſt than others 
in his glory, and who have not ſpared Vigneul Mar- 


ville upon other occaſions, have nevertheleſs ſpared 
him upon this. There is in the new letters of Mr 
Bourſault, pag. 357, of the Dutch edition of 1698, a 
thing ſo ſin 
Sallo that they will do well to adorn his article with 
it in the next edition of Moreri Mx BayLE's 
REeMaRx. | | | 

(1) This fault continued in the editions of 1707, 
171 „ 1718, and was only corrected in that of 


1725. NEW Os ER VAT. 


() He ſhonld have ſaid Martenne. He is a Bene- — 


dictine Monk of the congregation of St Maur. Mx 
BaYLE's REMARK. | 


The article of the Abbey of la Trappe has been added : the genealogies are reduced 
to a very convenient and intelligible method. That of Saulz-Tavanes, it is true, wants 
reviſing, for the two branches of that family are not well enough diſtinguiſhed, and we 
do not know who was father to the laſt Count de Tavanes, who married Madam d' A- 
I know that he was ſon to James de Saux, and Loviſa-Henrietta Poitiers- 
Tremes, whereas they make the latter to have been the father of the Marquis de Ta- 
vanes, who married N.. .. de Bourbon Buſſet, deſcended from a natural ſon of the 


The 


gular, and ſo much to the honour of Mr de 


729 
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_ CRITICAL REMARKS. 
The genealogy of Savoy has been very well cleared up, and ſeveral others have been 


added, ſuch as thoſe of Rouſſelet-Chateau-Renauld, of Roiſin, of Marca or la Marque, 


of Servient z of Tonnelier-Breteüil; of Tournebu; of Hoſtung-la Baume; of Tourne- 

mine, the ſame family from which the learned Jeſuit Tournemine is deſcended ; of 

Conſtantin-Tourville ; of Valbelle ; of Vincent de Mauleon; of Saignez-d' Auſtraud 

de Cauſans; of Frezeau la Frezeliere, and Fouquet. h 1 
That of Phelipeaux has been corrected. That of Bignon has been put in its pro- 
r order. 0 | | | 

vor the genealogy of Voyer they ſhould correct the word Revau, which is wrong 

ſpelt, it ought to be Riva (1). | 


(1) This is alſo corrected in the laſt edition, "Naw OsszAvar. 


A DISSER- 


| 


U. 
Deckher's 


error. 


(1j Tt was print- 
at Paris, j 
© year 1696 
but neither the 


Place of 
preſſion 
ba 


Printer : 
wi, at 


Il 7371 
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CONCERNING THE BOOK OP 


STEPHANUS JUNIUS BRUTUS, 


Printed in the Jear 1579. 


concerning his true name, 


The moſt virulent of all the libels that were ſent us 


DISSERTATION 


T is univerſally agreed, that he who compoſed under this name the book inti- 
tuled, Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, ſive de Principis in Populum, Populique in Prin- 
cipem legitima Poteſtate, was not called ſo; but there are ſtill different opinions 


from France by the poſt, in the year 1689, on account of the Revolution of 
England [A], aſcribes Junius Brutus's book to Mr du Pleſſis Mornai : which is ſome- 
what ſurpriſing ; for after the proofs that the author of another libel (a), has taken from (4) Important 
ſeveral very common writings, no body ought to be ignorant, that Hubert Languet and Advice to the 
Junius Brutus are the ſame perſon, Here follow ſome miſtakes concerning this famous 


book. | 


efugees. 


Mr Deckher (5) Advocate in the Imperial Chamber of Spire, pretends, that if the ( p. Seng 
author had called himſelf Lucius Junius Brutus, he had taken a name more proper, and 
better founded on Livy's Hiſtory, than that of Stephanus Junius Brutus, which he took 
in the Hanaw edition of the year MDV C; and he obſerves that Boeclerus (c) has cited 
him under the name of Lucius Funius Brutus. But firſt, this ſhews he was ignorant that 
the Prænomen Stephanus had appeared in the preceding editions, and even in the firſt, 


which is pretended to have been made at Edinburgh in the year 1579. The French 


verſion printed in the year 1581, in 8vo, bears alſo the name of Stephen Junius Brutus. 
Secondly, why muſt the author have had more regard to Brutus, who delivered Rome 
from Tarquin's tyranny, than to Brutus, who delivered it from Cæſar's? If there was 
no reaſon for his preferring one of them before the other, there was no reaſon for his 
calling himſelf Lucius rather than Marcus; he might therefore, as well have taken the 
Prænomen Stephen, as any other. Let no man ſay, that the manner of Marcus 
Brutus's reſiſting the tyrant, is not as agreeable as that of the other Brutus to the 
author's 2 3 nor let it be added in confirmation of this, that he allows perſons 


in any o 


ce, as Lucius Junius Brutus, who was tribune of the Celeres, to excite the 


people to take up arms, but that he denies that privilege to private perſons, and much 
more, that of aſſaſſinating the tyrant, except in caſe of a Divine Inſpiration, in which 
he will even have a man to examine himſelf carefully. Let no one uſe theſe arguments, | 
I fay; for the author has clearly declared (d), that Brutus and Caſſius are in the caſe (%) See his 
of thoſe murderers of tyrants, to whom the laws promiſe rewards, and erect ſtatues. 
He has ranked Cæſar in the number of thoſe uſurpers, againſt whom it is lawful for any 
man to conſpire. And ſo Mr Deckher's criticiſm is falſe, and little better than the 
pitiful and inſipid jeft of ſome people, who have faid, that Hubert Languet diſguiſed 
himſelf, amongſt other names, under that of Stephen, not with reſpect to that Stephen, 
who aſſaſſinated the Emperor Domitian, to whom Apollonius Tyanæus cryed out at 


\ 


I do not think he was there at that time. The Hi 


Santeuil's quarrel with the Jeſuits (1). This is found occaſioned the diſcovery of the author of this libel, 
at page 29. If the author of this Hiſtory is not mi- ſpeaking of this Controverſy of Mr Santeuil, 


Adeſpotis, pag. 


39, Edit, Anmflel, | 


1686, 


(c) In Grotium 
de jure Belli & 
Pacis, lib. i, cap. 
1D, fag. 271. 


Queſtion III, 
pag. 198, & 
211. 


three 


[4] The moſt wirulent of all libels . .. concerning the ſtaken as to the author of the libel, he is ſo at leaſt, 
Revolution of England.) It is intituled The new Ab/a- as to the place of the impreſſion; for it is falſe that 
hom, &c. and it is aſcribed to Mr Arnauld : this Mr Arnauld publiſhed this book in Holland. Nay, 
the im. opinion is printed in a book, called, The Hiſtory of the | 
25 the troubles cauſed by My Arnauld after his death 3 or My ſtorical and Political Mercury of the year 1696, has 


1 % ; 
£ 


1 


732 „„ Asso 
+ three hundred leagues diſtance, cheer up, ſtrite the villain (e); but with reſpect to St Ste- "FOR 
phen, the firſt martyr of the Goſpel, and the firſt victim of Chriſtian patience. Demi. ry » 
os But Deckher's criticiſm is nevertheleſs more tolerable, than the argument uſed: by 
Barclay's William Barclay (/), to prove Stephanus Junius Brutus's book to be pſeudonymous, and 7/) Li. i, 
2 that the author only choſe the name of Brutus, to ſet out with greater diſtinction, on the u Monarcho. 
foot of deliverer of the people; becauſe, fays he, it is not probable, that the poſterity pug. w. 311. 
of him, who expelled Tarquin, continued to our age, ſince one of the beſt Hiſtorians 13e m, 
affirms *, that he died the laſt of his family, in the war againſt the Veientes. Certainly, 2 
this is racking one's brain to no purpoſe : for it could never have entered into the head * Dionyc, Hal. 
of any reader, that this writer might be deſcended in a right line from Junius Brutus, * b.. 
who aboliſhed the Roman monarchy ; and I do not think, that in reading the books 
of modern authors, whoſe true names are Brutus, any one will be ſo filly as to believe 
they are deſcended from the family of the ancient Brutus's. | | 
III. The error of thoſe, who father the book on Francis Hotman, is nothing near ſo 
Hotman great as the foregoing (g). There are {till ſome learned men, who aſcribe it to him; (8) See the n. 
3 ” ſuch as Mr Conſtant (5), a famous miniſter. and profeſſor at Lauſanne, in his abridg- N [H], of 
the book. ment of Politics (i). | -—.  MOTMAN, 
IV. He who wrote the three firſt years of the News from the Republic of Letters, having 55 
The author of ſaid by the way (T), that Hotman was thought to be concealed under the name of Ju- ty » 5X e 
the News nius Brutus, gave ſome time after (0), for his voucher, a book printed at Paris in the F, 


from _— year 1589, intituled, A Treatiſe concerning the power of Kings againſt the King of Navarre, ad 1 by 2 
public o WS | , a 5 yy ; . f ſyſtem of Mon- 

Learning cen- But if he had been well acquainted with d'Aubigné's Hiſtory, he might have likewiſe ly in 1a, 
ſured. informed us, both that Hotman was the reputed author of Junius Brutus's book, and 


that it was aſcribed to him without any foundation, I am going to ſhew what d*Au- 17 Fo” x 300, 
bigné has ſaid of it: I begin with an author, who has been very curious in theſe ſorts tin 108). 
of inquiries (n); his words are theſe : * Mr Daille told me, he heard that the author, 

Colowmis's of the book, intituled, Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, under the name of Stephanus Junius 2 3 

cited, and a Brutus, was Hubert Languet, a learned man, and a great Politician, Which I have ar. UI, . 

1 had ſince confirmed by Mr Legoux of Dijon, who added, that Mr de la Mare, Coun-- 

5 ' © ſeflor of the ſame town, had obſerved this in making Hubert Languet's elogy. Others () Se: Lin 
« attribute this book to Mr du Pleſſis, to whom I could as readily aſcribe it on this te- end f de 
ſtimony of d' Aubignẽ : There came out another book, called Funius Brutus, or a de- ons of Die 
< fence againſt tyrants, written by a learned gentleman of this kingdom, famous for many * 

© excellent books, and ſtill living with great figure. In another place of his Hiſtory 4 . Anl. 1686, 
d' Aubignẽ fays, that this gentleman confeſſed to him, that he was the author of it.“ eee 
There was juſt reaſon upon ſuch paſſages to atribute the book to Mr du Pleſſis, is bis ce, 
as readily as to Hubert Languet. But if this author had known d' Aubignẽ's ſecond , . 

edition, he could not have been in ſuſpence; for he would have ſeen that after the 2669, 4% | 
year 1616, the date of the firſt edition, d' Aubignẽ had diſcovered the whole myſtery. EI - | 
Let us hear then what he ſays in the ſecond edition, which is of the year 1626. 1 

(u) Many pens in all kinds of writing were imployed both on account of religion 1 Tem. i, b. 


ii, cap. ii, pag. 


< and government. The firſt ſubject produced a great many books; as for the ſecond, 108. 
there was one in vogue, of which I will take a particular notice, called 4 8 

Defence againſt Yrants: in this, it was fully examined how far obedience to 133 * 

Eings extends, for what cauſes, and by what means, people may take up arms, and to rs 9: 

< whom it belongs to authorize them; whether foreigners may be called in; whether = 

they may lawfully give aſſiſtance. Hotman was a long time wrongfully ſuſpected to H. 1 

abe the author of it; but afterwards a French gentleman, who is living when I write, <p. xi, p.1:4 

_ © confeſſed to me, that he was the author of it. But it appeared at laſt that he was 

the editor, it having been depoſited with him by Hubert Languet, of Franche 

« Comte (o), agent in France for the Duke of Saxony.“ In another place of his Hi- (% P Abgas 

ſtory (p), he repeats the ſame thing in theſe words: There appeared another book which —_— of Vi- 

was intituled, Junius Brutus, or A Defence againſt Tyrants, owned by one of the learned e 

gentlemen of this kingdom, celebrated for many excellent books, and living ſtill in great repute; gu. 
treating the queſtions concerning the bounds of our obedience to Kings; in what caſes it is lau- a 

ful to take up arms againſt them; who ought to attempt it; whether neighbouring foreigners b. l. c l, 

may juſtly give their aſfiſtance ;, in what manner all things ought to be managed: all this he bas. 650. 

handles like a great Lawyer, and @ great Divine. Since that, Hubert Languet (q) is known g. Aube 

to be the true author of it. | * | | Bf, ie Humber 

"F I ſhall make three obſervations upon theſe two paſſages of d'Aubigne. try 


is an error 0 


Three obſer- The firſt is, that I do not believe the book in queſtion was ever called Junius Brutus, the pick. 
C Aubione. and ſo this Hiſtorian muſt have taken the name of the author for the title of the work; 
which, at moſt, is but a little deviation from rigorous exactneſs. Not but at bottom, 
the book might have been intituled, Junius Brutus, and might be cited ſo. But this is 
not the matter in hand; we know well enough that a proper name has often been the 
title of a book, and that there is a tract of Cicero intituled Brutus; we know likewiſe 
that cuſtom gives great privileges for the abridging of a citation, This is not therefore 
the matter in queſtion. The queſtion is, Whether the book we ſpeak of had the title 

which d' Aubigne and Boeclerus give it. * OS 

1 


My 


4 Aubign® 
Humbert 
yet, which 
error 0 
reſs. 


4. 
Reſlexions 


upon Placcius. 
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My IId obſervation is ſomewhat more conſiderable. D' Aubignẽ was much in the 
wrong, to leave in his ſecond edition what he had ſaid in the firſt, to denote Mr du 
Pleſſis Mornai ; for ſince he afterwards underſtood, that Hubert Languet was the true 
author of the book, and that du Mornai only publiſhed it, he ſhould no longer have 
affirmed, that du Mornai had confeſſed to him, he was the author, and that the book was 
owned by du Mornai. This was repreſenting Mr du Pleſſis Mornai to all Europe as a 
liar, who adorned himſelf with borrowed plumes. But this will never appear true to 
thoſe who know his virtue, and the glory he acquired. On the other hand, there is no 
probability that d'Aubigne would have inſerted ſuch a fact in his Hiſtory, if he had 
not firmly believed that he remembered du Pleſſis, who was ſtill alive, had ſpoken to 
him in thoſe terms. But what I am going to ſay ſeems to me the unriddling of the 
myſtery. Mr du Pleſſis had owned this work in expreſſions which are applicable both 
to the writer of a book, and to the editor of it; as for inſtance, that he had obliged 
the public with the book of Junius Brutus; that it was to him the public was indebted 
for that preſent ; and d' Aubignẽ, not weighing well thoſe expreſſions determined them 


to the particular ſenſe of being the author of the book. Whilſt he had no other in- 


formation, it was a ſmall fault to have limited to a definite ſenſe, what was capable of 

another ; but having at laſt publiſhed the truth of the matter, he could not leave his 

text as it was at firſt, without making du Pleſſis Mornai paſs for a lying plagiary, 

Such a negligence in not recalling his memory, which probably might have ſhewn him, 

that this gentleman expreſſed himſelf no otherwiſe than as' the editor of a book would 

have done, is much leſs pardonable, than the negligence we have obſerved elſewhere in 

the makers of additions (7). _ | ; 1 9 5 (r ) See the art}- 
III. D*Aubigne ſeems to fall into a ſtrange anachroniſm by the two epochs he has 1108, 

fixed for Junius Brutus's book. By his firſt paſſage he will have it, that it came out be- [6] ; and the 


ſecond article 


fore the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, and that it was one of the books which encouraged MAL DON AT, 


the Proteſtants ; and by the other, that it appeared the year after the maſſacre of St Bar- n, [1], at 


tholomew's-day. Which ever of theſe two dates we chooſe, no credit can be given to * 


the account TI ſhall extract hereafter from Simon Goulart's Funeral Oration, which is the 


moſt authentic piece we have for the hiſtorical ſyſtem of Junius Brutus's book. This 
is not the only fault d' Aubigne falls into, with reſpect to the time and the ſubject of 
the libels of that age. 1 | | . 88 3 
Mr Placcius, Profeſſor at Hamburgh, has inſerted in his book concerning anonymous 
and pſeudonymous writers, Mr Colomies's paſſage, without adding the amendment of 
d' Aubignẽ's ſecond edition. He recites alſo a paſſage of Boeclerus, which I find much 


NY ** | ee rt Tee Eg EVE Le. ir differs (+) Printed 
altered in my edition (5), though there is no notice given in the title-page that it differs (5 7 — 


from the firſt; but as to the ſubſtance of what Mr Placcius relates, I find it entire in 1687. 
my edition, viz. 1. That Grotius in his Apology againſt Rivetus, aſcribes Junius Bru- | 


tus's book to du Pleſſis Mornai : 2. That, nevertheleſs, ſome pages of this book were g b. 


X p Muſæum, obere 
ſeen at Lauſanne, written with Languet's own hand, and as an author writes [BJ. He # ſays, qui ſc 


Bruti nomine 


means, doubtleſs, that there were ſeen in it references and raſures, or ſuch other cha- ggmaw, fe 


_ raters as diſtinguiſh the original of an author from the tranſcripts. However, by that Morne: is ett, 


five Hubertus 


citation of Placcius it does not appear, that Boeclerus was fully certain that Languet Tanguera. 
compoſed the book ; and he ſeems leſs ſo in another work cited by the ſame Plac- 


cius (7) : but in his Political Diſſertations, printed after his death (2) by Mr Obrecht, % 4 Swe. 


bourg in 1674, 


his ſon-in-law, he expreſſes no uncertainty; but poſitively aſcribes this work to Hubert ib bis Inftitu- 


VIE. 
Du Pleſſis 
Mornai accu- 
kd by Gro- 


Tux firſt edi- 
won of Junius 
tus. An 
examination of 
bat Vottiug _ 

Vs of it, 


{z) Vort, Diſp. 


om, 1 
W 


Languet (). 


tiones Politicæ. 


The place where Grotius affirms that Junius Brutus's book was written by Mornai, 705 2 
is at the ninety- firſt page of his laſt book againſt Rivetus. It is a poſthumous piece, Piferration, f. 
19 8 . . 8 7 F | 322, and the 
printed in the year 1645, with the title of Rivetiani Apologetics pro Schiſmate contra xy, p. 109. 


VOL. V. 8 Z Votum 


edition cited by Voetius (3), Junius Brutus's might 


[BI Some pages of this book were ſeen at Lauſanne, 


written with Languet's own hand, and as an author 
' evrites.] The firſt edition of it might have been 
printed at Lauſanne. Rivetus above-cited certifies it 


was not done in France: no body believes the title 
importing that it was at Edinburgh. Barclay,  accord- 
ing to Voetius (2), ſays, in Præfat. libri de xegno, c. 
that he uſed a copy printed at Edinburgh in the year 
1579, but this he takes to be a trick of the Book- 
ſeller. I do not. find that paſſage in my edition of 
Barclay, which is of Hanaw in 1617, wherein there 


is not even a preface: but I have lately found it in 


the Paris edition 1600, in 40, which contains a pre- 
face of four pages. Beſides what Boeclerus ſays here 


of ſome pages of the original ſeen at Lauſanne, 


Deckher, page 9o, affirms, he heard, in the year 


1667, that the original was found in the ſame town, 
I do not know why Voẽtius conjectured, that the firit 
edition of this book was in the year 1587. I con- 
feſs that Draudius's catalogues make nothing againſt 
his conjecture, though they ſay, that Jumus Brutus's 
book was printed at Edinburgh in 1580 ; for as they 
have been brought down to the year 1610; in the 


have been ſo mentioned, whether it was printed the 

firſt time in 1587, with the antedate of 1580, or 

whether the firlt edition was of 15 80, without any 

antedate. But what will he ſay againſt the Epitome 

of Geſner's Bibliotheque, printed in 1583, where Ju- 

nius, Brutus is found as printed at Edinburgh in 8vo in * 
1580 (4)? What will he fay of Francis du Verdier's (4) Pag. 366, 
Bibliotbegue, printed in 1585, where (5) we find the 44 thereby it 
French tranſlation. of this book, as printed in 8 v0 Pv 4 


Voetius owght 


by Francis Stephens in 1581 ? Theſe are convincing „r 70 rale any 


proofs, that if the firſt edition be not of the year aduantage of 
1579, as the title imports, yet, at leaſt, it preceded Du Verdier's 
the year 1587 by ſome years. | OE 


(3) According to Voetius, Draudiue, pag. 913, ſays, Stepharii be Supplement 
unii Vindiciz contra tyrannos, Edem 80 & 81. La- to this Epitome, 

tine & Gall. Draudius's edition,  wwbich I uſe, is of 1625, It ſince thrs Sup- 

mentions this book four times, viz. fag. 809, (where the Edinburgh plement concerns 


edition 1579, and the. Straſbourg in 12mo, are mentioned, ) pag, only the omiſſions 
1235, Where the edition of Amſterdam 1611 is mentioned: pag, % the Epitome. 


1275, where the Straſbourg edition it again mentioned; and p. 84, 
of the French books,  phere doe find tþe title of the tranſlation as it (5) Pag. 300. 
is in Du Ver dier, | ; 


* 


WOT PEO AUO ERDTATIOD x- 7 


tius of being J olum Pacis fafti, Diſcuſſo. In a former writing, I mean, in his Appendix de Antichriſto, 
Junius Brutus. he would not name Mornai. Boucher*s execrable book, ſays he (y), concerning the depo- (y) cue, 4 
How juſtified ion of Henry III, King of France, was taken, both as to the arguments and expreſſions, not 2 Antichr, 
by Rivetus. from Mariana, or Santarel, but from Funius Brutus, (J know very well who he ig; but let in ram pe 
him be concealed, fince he defires it), and ſome other learned men of the ſame ſect. Liber fla- . 
gitioffimus Boucherii de abdicatione Henrici III Galliarum regis non argumentis tantum 
ſed & verbis deſumtus eft, non ex Mariana aut Santarello, ſed ex Junio Bruto (quis is fit 
ſat ſcio, ſed quia latere voluit, lateat) & ex viris doctis quidem at fattionis ejuſdem. In a 
letter (z) which he wrote from Paris on the twenty- eighth of February 1643, he does % 7 , 
not uſe that reſerve. I think I have written, ſays he, that the author of Junius Brutus is PEXLIR of t, 
Philip de Mornai, and that Lewis Villiers was he who got it printed; ] repeat it again, be. Heber. 
cauſe Maręſius ſays that he is an unknown author: the thing however is known to a great 
many. Puto ſcripfiſſe me antebac auctorem Funii Bruti eſſe Philippum Mornæum Pleſſiacum, 
editorem Ludovicum Villerium, Loiſelerium. Repeto id quia ignotum eſſe ſcriptorem dicit 
Marefins, cùm plurimis ea res nota fit : & idem Pleſſiacus teſtamento generos & amicos ſuos 
hortatus fit, arma ut ſumerent, fi Edicta d Rege non ſervarentur (aa). In another letter (a«) cr. x. 
(bb) he ſpeaks of one Ruſdorf, a German author, who has cited Junius Brutus under Pit. *: 949. 
the name of Mornai. The Printers have blundered here; for inſtead of Ruſdorfius in (34) 71, 
Defenſione cauſs Palatine, they have put cauſe politice. EATS: of 
It is certain that Mareſius, in his anſwer to Grotius's Appendix in 1642, ſtill main- * 
tained that Junius Brutus was an unknown and obſcure perſon, whoſe work none of 
the Reformed would maintain, nor had ever praiſed or approved. He went ſo far as 
to fay, that perhaps it was a Papiſt, as King James had ſuſpected, who had publiſhed 
this work under the diſguiſe of a Proteſtant, in order to render the Proteſtant religion 
odious. Quid quæſo ille ipſe Funius Brutus quem nobis exprobrat (homo anonymus, obſcurus, 
ignotus, cujus ſcriptum privata emiſſum autoritate Reformatorum nemo tueri velit (cc) ;) (cc) Sim. Me. 
i Junius Brutus quiſquis ille fit (dd) . . . Nobis multo crimini dandum quod que ſecus cel Antchr, 
quam par eſſet ille (Junius Brutus) ſcripſerat, homo d nemine noſtrim nec laudatus, nec ap- 336, 37. O 
probatus, Boucherius ex malis peſſima fecerit & in virus tranſmutarit (ee) . . . Qui verd 
poſſet conferri Funius Brutus, qui fine Autoris nomine, fine ulla approbatione prodiit, forte 
etiam conſictus ab aliquo Pontificio in odium Reformatorum, ut ſuſpicabatur Rex Facobus, 
cum hoc Santarelli Traftatu, &c (ff). „ | rg] BA 
Rivetus, anſwering Grotius's poſthumous book, ſays indeed, that no proofs can be ff) 3. f. 61 
given of what is advanced againſt Mr du Pleſſis; but that in caſe he was the author of 
Junius Brutus, ſome regard muſt be had to his age, and the circumſtances of time, 
that is, he ought to be excuſed on account of his youth, and the horrible perſecutions 
the Proteſtants fuffered at that time (gg). From whence it follows, that if Rivetus (g) rivet. o- 
does not confeſs that Junius Brutus is the fictitious name of Mr du Pleſſis Mornai, he baum. e. f, 
does not deny it neither: which ſhews that he was more inclined to believe it than pe 
not. The only thing he clearly affirms, is, that the book was printed out of the king- 
dom, during the heat of perſecutions and maſſacres, when Mr du Pleſſis was very 
young. But this plainly ſhews that Rivetus was not initiated into the myſtery, and that 
he knew little better than d'Aubigne the true date of the book. It is ſurpriſing that 
neither Grotius, whom hardly any thing eſcaped in the Republic of Letters, nor Ri- 
vetus, nor Marefius, whoſe reading was very extenſive, ſhould know nothing either of 
what d' Aubignẽ had ſaid concerning Junius Brutus, in his ſecond edition in 1626, or 
of Simon Goulart's Funeral Oration, ſpoken and printed at Geneva, in the year 
1628. The Learned are a ſtrange ſort of people, they run after remote and fleeting | 
things, and neglect what they have as it were under their very nofes (Y). It is much () % Min. 


(dd) Id. ih, Ib. 
ii, pag. o. 


like a hunter, | 3 
BY . 1 5 ls | Tom, i, Ro 
Tranſvolat in medio poſita & fugientia captat (ii). fl Edit, of Hol 
| TR | x8 | | | (ii) Hont. lib | 
As a huntſman loves to chaſe his prey n Me 
But would not take it if it lay in *s way, CREECH, | 
VIII. At the death of Simon Goulart, the ſeals were opened for a full revelation of the 


A el myſtery. Theodorus Tronchin (& ), Divinity-Profeſſor, making this Miniſter's Fu- 744 Se bin. 


Goulart's Fu- heral Oration declared, that his memory and reading were almoſt infinite; and that 3 2 27 
neral Oration. people reſorted to him as to an oracle, to know the truth of what they deſired to know. 

. A proof of which is, that King Henry III being exceedingly deſirous to know the 
author, who was concealed under the fictitious name of Junius Brutus, and all the 
means he uſed for this purpoſe having failed him, reſolved, at laſt, to effect it by a 
ſhorter way, as he ſuppoſed z which was to apply to Simon Goulart. But he, that he 
might not expoſe thoſe who were concerned in it, was ſilent at that time; though he 
had ſeen the original of the author, and knew it was compoſed by Hubert Languet, 
and that du Pleflis Mornai having got the manuſcript into his hands after the author's 
death, cauſed it to be printed by Thomas Guarin. e e 

By this it clearly appears, 1. That this book, at ſooneſt, was not printed till the 
end of the year 1581, ſince Languet died but on the firſt of October of that 17 70 

| 2, That 
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2. That all was fictitious 1n the title of the firſt edition, the time and place of the im- 
reſſion, as well as the name of the author; for the book was ſaid to be printed at Edin- 
E in 1579 (11). Beſides, there was a preface added to it in the name of the Publiſher, (7) See the re- 
in which, he took the fictitious name of Conon Superantius, Vaſco, and a falſe date both w LJ. 
of time and place was uſed; viz. Soleurre, the firſt day of January 1577. It is eaſy 
to prove, that du Pleſſis was not in Swiſſerland, in the interval between Languet's 
death and the publication of Junius Brutus's book ; and I do not think, that any one 
will affirm, that Thomas Guarin was a Bookſeller of Edinburgh (mm). It appears in (mm) They 
the third place that the excuſes alledged by Rivetus are not good, ſince it is certain, that fn the hit | 
when Languet died, France was no longer in a condition of perſecuting the Proteſtants, | books were 
except by civil-wars, in which each party ſuffered, and that Mr du Pleſſis who was Bum: fäck a. in 
_ thirty-two years of age, had already written ſome very excellent books, the beſt perhaps 1574: The Re- 
he ever wrote, viz. his Treatiſe concerning the Church, and that concerning the Truth of eee 
the Chriſtian Religion. Ret 3 
IX. | Voetius (un), Divinity-Profeſſor at Utrecht, a man of immenſe reading, might per- meals fir "gt 
Voitius's Dif- haps, as well as Grotius, Rivetus, and Mareſius, have been ignorant all his life, of this el ons 
ſertation cen unriddling of Theodorus Tronchin, had not the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos been reprinted 4: „ 
fred by $12 at Amſterdam, in the year 1660, in which, to theſe words, Stephano Funio Bruto Cel- des publiſhed un- 
dus. 3 | : er the falſe 
ta, this was added, /e, ut putatur, Theodoro Beza Auctore. The magiſtrates of Geneva name of Erne. 
being informed of it, thought themſelves obliged to vindicate Beza's name, from this ye gen ag 
falſe imputation. They feared it would be a blot upon his memory, ſeeing that Ju- UID. 
nius Brutus's book was treated with the utmoſt ignominy: for when King James under- (5) Ciſbertus | 
took to vindicate the Proteſtants, from the objections occaſioned by that book, he an- 
ſwered, that probably, ſome Papiſt had fathered it on the Proteſtants, with a deſign 
to make them odious. Qgem nobis objicit Funius Brutus, author eſt ignotus, & forte Ro- 
manenſis Ecclgſiæ emiſſarius, ut per illum reformate religioni apud Principes conflarent invi- 
diam. (oo). And when the Proteſtant writers were haraſſed on the ſame account, they (oe Operum Re- 
failed not to ſay, that they objected to them an unknown perſon, a man without any 48, b, 
name or figure in the Church, or in the world, a phantom. This was a new reaſon # bus an. 
for them to juſtify this great ſervant of God; however, it was much better that the ; 6] rn 
reproaches ſhould fall upon Lay-men, who were the true authors of the opinions ob- of brown 
6... i i . © 2 | | . erron ) objecta 
jected againſt, than upon innocent Divines. For theſe cauſes, and other conſiderations, 


to us is an un- 


the Magiſtrates of Geneva wrote to the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam, the proofs of Beza's known author; 
and perhaps one 


innocence (pp) ; and thereby, probably Voetius came to the knowledge of the myſtery of the Romiſ 
revealed by Simon Goulart, Be it how it will, Voetius publiſhed in the year 1662 (), Church bath 


R . I 1 5 writ it on purpoſe 
an anonymous Diſſertation, which he inſerted four years after, in the fourth volume of © make the 


his Theſes, wherein he ſhewed by many arguments, that Beza was not Junius Brutus, Frotefants | 
| 0Jious to Princes, 
and enlarged much upon Hubert Languet. JCCCCCVVVTCC pag. 132, 138, 
Mr Placcius has criticiſed one of his proofs in defence of Beza. For Voetius having 4 ef be Rib, 
faid, that before the year 1660, no body, either among the friends or enemies of of Kings; Print- 
Beza and Languet, or among the editors of Junius Brutus, had aſcribed this book to 2 rot ee 
Beza, either expreſsly, or by way of ſuſpicion ; and that therefore the new conjecture of du Pecron's ha- 
an unknown man given at random (rr), was of no weight; Mr Placcius ſhews him, that“. 
in the year 1652, one John Philips an Engliſhman, who wrote an anſwer to an (pp) Placcius, de 
_ apology for the King and people of England affirmed, that Beza was the author of Junius Saft, . 
Brutus's book. © 1 1 ee 8 8 
W The thing might have been carried higher, fince ſome French Jeſuits had a long time (77) He himſelf 


mentions that 


den accuſed been beforehand with this John Philips; ſo that Voetius is wrong in taking advantage jr in the fourth 
3 from the ſilence not only of Becanus, Gretſerus, and Eudæmon Johannes, but alſo of on ef * 
ei by Plac- the whole ſociety of the Jeſuits, totague Feſuitarum natio; for in the year 1611, we find placcius, OS 
es. that Father Coton (5) having collected ſeveral paſſages from Proteſtant authors, which Pts it in 166r. 
| he thought afforded matter for recrimination, and having not forgotten Junius Brutus, ,,,, The gre. 
put in the margin Theodorus Beza, five Stephanus Funius Brutus, in Libro cui litulus, poraſe he uſes, 
Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, &c. The Jeſuit Richeome (it), with the very ſame view, cmpbatica; 
and on the ſame occaſion, thus addreſſed himſelf to his adverfary : How will you excuſe d+c93aTovr1 
Beza, who, being concealed under the ſham-name of Junius Brutus, as you under that of 9 
Anti- Coton with the addition of three letters, wrote a book, concerning the lawful power © © 
of a Prince, &c. A miniſter of Gergeau, called David Home, anſwering in the year ( Reponſe A- 
1612, the Apology of the Feſuits, written by a Father of the ſociety of Feſus of Loyola, de- 3 2 
nied what the author of the apology had aſſerted, that Beza had taken the maſk of ceux de fa ſuite, 
Junius Brutus. David Home's book is intituled, le Contr? Aſſaſſin. It has theſe words? 173. 
in page 329: As for Stephanus Funius Brutus, whom he afterwards produces, We RNOW (tt) Ar page | 
1 ſuch man; but we ſay, that the Feſuit, in affirming him to be Theodorus Beza, 4 PI os 
without offering the leaſt conjecture in the world for his aſſertion, lyes Feſuitically, ration of the l- 
that is, impudently, and like a Machiaveliſt, who holds that the a lye be ſpread about but for pita wp 
half an hour, it ſtill does good in ſtate matters; tho God forbids us to bear falſe witneſs He puis in the 
againſt any one, as this man does againſt Beza, in whoſe writings there is not one word of 795" Junius 


bee 0 | „ 7 Brutus de Beze 
exhortation to kill tyrants, &c. After ſome citations, the author goes on thus: This is de legitima po- 


what Beza ſays, which ſufficiently diſproves the Feſuit, who affirms that he is the author of oma hee 
the treatiſe produced under the name of Funius Brutus, which has no conformity with that of 


Beza, 


2 


736 


A DISSERTATION. 


Beza, and is in all probability, the true name of the author, ſince there are ſeveral learned 
men, who are firnamed Junius. An Iriſh Jeſuit (un) cited Junius Brutus's book as Beza's («) tie * 


1660, Beza had been often accuſed of writing the book of Junius Brutus. 2. That two (% Page 636, 


years before the Funeral Oration of Simon Goulart, the public was informed by Ch 


XI. 
The Prote- 


ſtants apology 


for the Ro- 
man Church, 
by Brereley. 


d' Aubignẽ, that Hubert Languet had taken that fictitious name. 3. That Grotius had 9. of bad 


publickly named Mr du Pleſſis Mornai as the author of that piece. rel 2 

Expecting the return of my loan, I will ſay here that one John Brereley, an Engliſh * b., in «1; 
prieſt, in his book, intituled, The Proteſtants Apology for the Roman Church (a), Cites 653, af e 
an author, called Sutcliffe (5), who ſaid, that the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, was a book nd Englih d. 


tion, printed in | 


written either by Beza or Hotman. Tho' I cannot diſcover at what time this apology 6, 
was firſt printed; yet I doubt not but it was before the Jeſuits anſwer to the Anti-Coton, TO 
fince I learn from the tranſlator, that as ſoon as it appeared in Engliſh, Bancroft, then b det tw 


6 1 wh k is called in Lati 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordered ſome learned Divines, and particularly Morton, to ble Se. 


livius (Raynerivg f 


anſwer it, and that Morton's anſwer is called, Catholica Appellatio pro Proteſtanti bus. mould hate c. 


Now this doubtleſs is the book of Morton, which according to the Oxford Catalogue b bin 6): f. 


Was 2 good Pro- 


appeared in 1606, under this title, A Catholic Appeal for Proteſtants z and therefore I tetan, bu wit 


ought not to believe that this Catalogue mentions the firſt edition of the apology, in JP t th 


Preſbyterians, 1 


theſe words of page 107, The Proteſtants Apology for the Roman Church 1608. Now, bare given tu 
as Sutcliffe's book, cited by Brereley, is an anſwer to a petition of the Preſbyterians, 8 280 
and the Oxford Catalogue places the impreſſion of this anſwer in the year 1392, With (0 Afterear 


this title, In Anſwer to a Petition of the Confiſtorian faction, preſented to her Majeſty, Certina Rite 


lieu, 


it is evident, that Junius Brutus's book was attributed to Beza long before the Jeſuits 
anſwered the Anti- Coton. 15 : 5 
It does not appear that Brereley, who produces a prodigious number of Proteſtant um, . is, 


Pag. 505, mm, 


authors upon all ſubjects, had read Junius Brutus; for he cites nothing out of it: and 5. Blon, i 


for that reaſon the Biſhop of Lugon (c) did not cite it in the book he publiſhed edel D. 


ration, pag. 


againſt the Proteſtants, in the year 1618, wherein he objects to them ſome other writers 287, [pi «x | 


tainted with Hubert Languet's maxims, whoſe paſſages he had found in Brereley, as Ri- oy: Thy 
vetus intimates, in anſwering the Jeſuit Petra Sancta. A quo (libello Epiſcopi Luſſo- frm the 3 | 


nenſis) video non pauca te mutuatum fuiſſe, quemadmodum ille, aut potius ſacerdos Anglus ® 3 | 


qui tum ei fuit & manu ex laciniis Anglo-Papiſtarum (d). I have not ſeen this book of the the invention «f 


Biſhop of Lugon; but what makes me think that he has not mentioned Junius Brutus, ny" wen = 
is, that David Blondel (e) anſwering this prelate, ſays nothing to him concerning this 


diſguiſed author. We may eaſily ſee now, why Petra Sancta (F) ſpeaks not of this (% Motel br. 


claration of the 


author neither; it is becauſe he borrowed from the Biſhop (as Rivetus taxes him with fincerity of the 


it) all his citations of Anti-Monarchical Proteſtant authors. Hence it appears, that the Reformed 


Churches. e- 


author of the large anſwer to Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm is miſtaken in ſaying, dn 1619. 
(g) That the Method aſcribed to Cardinal Richelieu, and the Feſuit Sylveſter d Sancta Petra, 
have furniſhed Mr Arnauld with the objection he makes to us about the royal authority, er 


in his Apology for the Catholics: for firſt, it is not in the Method, which was not Fe Fan. 


Inæi ad Balza- 


publiſhed till after Cardinal Richelieu's death, but in a book he publiſhed before his wn. 


. Cardinalſhip, that he objected ſuch republican writings : In the ſecond place, if Mr Ar- 


XII. 
The Magde- 
burg wri- 
ting. 


nauld had taken his arguments from theſe two ſources, he would not have found there . 286, = ' 


Hubert Languet's work, nor the Magdeburg writing, which make the ſtrength of his 

attack, | KY rare, | | | pos We | 1 
This piece of Magdeburg is intituled, de Jure Magiſtratuum in ſubditos, & officio ſub- 6:3. 

ditorum erga Magiſtratus. Brereley () ſpeaks of it only in general, and upon the credit 


(b) In Apologia 


Proteſtant. pag. 


of Sutcliffe, who aſcribes it to Beza. This book was publiſhed in 1550, under the 05% 2 


init, See the 


name of the inhabitants of Magdeburg. I cannot tell whether it be the ſame with Chimericl c. 


that of which Sleidan has given the abſſract (i). I know it only by the French edition , ſecond ad. 


tion, pag. 13% | 


of 1578, in 12mo. It is intituled, du Droit des Magiſtrats, &c. Of the Right of Ma- & x: 
giſtrates over their Subjefts. . A Treatiſe moſt neceſſary at this time, to admoniſh both Magi- 


ftrates and Subjetts of their duty: publiſhed by the Magdeburgers, in the year MD L: and aw As 


now reviſed and inlarged with ſeveral reaſonings and examples. There were ſeveral editions tholics, *-" » 
before this. Mr Arnauld (&) made uſe of a Latin tranſlation, printed in the year 1576, * 

apud Foannem Mareſchallum Lugdunenſem, in 8 vo, and done from the French. The a ) comment: 
thor of the Commentaries De To Religionts & Reipublice in regno Galliæ, makes men- dn. Ref. 


tion of a book publiſhed in the year 1573, which is the ſame with this. He owns that 573. ft * | 


the author's deſign was to make an apology for the Proteſtants, who were then 18, verſe. 


engaged the fourth time in a civil-war againſt Charles IX (/), Thuanus expreſsly ob- % Thus. * 


ſerves under the year 1574 (n), that there came out a new edition of a book which had % 1; =,0 


I hay 


been printed in Germany, at the time of the ſiege of Magdeburg, and that this new ,rion is 5 
edition was enlarged with ſeveral examples and reaſonings. John Beccaria, w 


2 ſwered 


d) Rivety; oe | 


) Silveſt, Petra | 


ho ant printed is 1575! | 
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Father 
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He was excommunicated for this opinion; and the writing he publiſhed on that ſubject 
was burnt, and the reading of it was forbidden (w). © He nevertheleſs perſiſted in his () 8 me, 
$ opinion, and in the year 1572, was one of the members of the cabal, Which endeavoured 4. 7's a, 
to make ſuch a change in the diſcipline of the churches, that thence forward the power Gt e 
of the keys ſhonld be adminiſtred by the whole body of the people (x). Ramus was 7% © 
one of the heads of this cabal {y). Beza, who aſſiſted in the national ſynod of Nimes (x) Ant, p 
in 1572, oppoſed this faction viva voce, and by writing, and made it vaniſh into no- in Via TB. 
thing. However, it cannot be denied, but that before the year 1666, Junius Brutus's See a Re 
- Freatife was often afcribed to Beza in printed books: nevertheleſs, he who publiſhed it * Eceleſi, 
that year at Amſterdam, knew nothing of it; for the only reaſon he gives why he © TAE 
570010 have the title lengthened out with theſe words, foe, ut putatur, Theodoro Reza (7) Sinler. u 
Antore, is, that he had ſeen a copy upon which a learned profeſſor had writ, that Beza My Bullinger 
had compoſed this book. This overthrows Mr Placcius's conjecture (z), viz. That the 1 
Engliſh author he cites, was the cauſe of Beza's name appearing in the edition of 1660. ( Placus, u; 
I wonder he did not quote Milton, who ſpeaks thus, in one of his books: Doctrina **. | 
hæc nobis haud magis quam Galhs, quos tu hoc piaculo cupis eximere, debetur : 
unde enim Francogallia illa niſi ex Gallia? unde Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos ? qui liber 
etiam Bezæ vulgo tribuitur (aa). - - - - This doftrine is not derived from the Engliſh, dab Janne 
more than it is from the French, whom'you defire to vindicate from this crime. For whence fal 3 Bag 
comes Francogallia, but from France? Whence the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, 4 book Be. 99, Eli 
which is alſo commonly aſcribed io Beza ?? For the reſt, ſeveral perſons believed, that Hog. 1654. 

_ Milton was the author of John Philips's Apology. Salmaſius affirms it roundly (5%). (55) Salma, 
Others fay, that he either wrote it, or adviſed the publiſhing of it: Fandem culpam Riten a 
commiſſam fuiſſe in Reſponſone Philippi Angli ad Apologiam Anonymi cujuſdam, c. 19 : 

« aliquando Hartlibo ſcripſi, cujus libri authorem eſſe Miltonium, faltem ejus conſilio 

publicatum, firmiſſime creditur (cc). - - I formerly wrote to Hartlib, that the ſame (cc) Hains 

error was committed in the Anſwer of John Philips, an Engliſhman, to the Apology uit ale 

* of an Anonymous Writer, &c. a book, which it is firmly believed was written by Milton, fecunte Mito, 

er at leaſt publiſhed by his advice, © e eee 
it has been eaſier to know what to depend upon, as to 


* 
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XV. Since Voetius's Diſſertation, it 
Some late au- Junius Brutus; and yet Mr Colomies, and the author of the News from the Republic of 
_ A_ - Letters, had but a ſuperficial knowledge of this matter, the one in the year 1668, the 
Ja ju. Other in 1686 (dd). Nay, Mr Arnauld, compoſing his apology for the Catholics in the (4% 8. ws, | 
nius Brutus. year 1682, and taking from Junius Brutus's book all that he could find capable of ren- u,, cinta | 

dering the Proteſtant doctrine ſuſpected to ſovereigns, never attempted to ſtrengthen Oe” 
his proofs with conſiderations taken from the perſon of the author; which makes it 
evident, that he knew not who he was. I obſerve all theſe little things to ſhew that 
thoſe Proteſtants, who have ſaid theſe laſt years (ee), that Junius Brutus was an unknown (++) Daittn, F. 
man, without name, character, or authority, might ſpeak in this manner without any gan 4e Na. 
fraud; tho? one of the libels I have mentioned at the beginning of this diſſertation, mes, 1687. 7. 
would inſinuate the contrary : I mean, that kind of ſermon wherein we are cenſured, — 4 
for a pretended proneneſs to libelling and civil-wars, with as great vehemence, as ever 183. 
a miniſter expreſſed in a faſt-day ſermon, when he lays the breach of the whole De- 
calogue to the charge of his hearers. e e e ee (ff) The alte 

And fince occaſion offers, it will not be improper to ſay, that this man's violent re- 9 Lene: 
proaches have had a good effect. They are not perhaps the cauſe that little ſorry ſati- the ese 
rical books, do not come fo thick among us as before [C]; but it is certain at leaſt, Tie; 67 
that they have obliged the moſt excellent writers of the party, (ff), to inform the public, the Works of 
that it was unjuſt to make the body of the Refugees anſwerable for theſe bad books. ** ed 
So that poſterity will always have ſome cotemporary records, to clear them from the fence of the le. 


2 . . | . . | inſt the 
malicious imputations that may be caſt upon them. Let it not be ſaid, that theſe ex- fun 


| XVI. 
The libels of 
ſome private 

| perſons dif- 
owned. 


Important Ad- 
cellent vice. 


the rule of the Greeks, i; ai Tpis 73 xax0v, bis 

& ter quod pulchram, - - - a good thing may be twice 
or thrice repeated, and even what a Latin Poet (6) has (6) Hort. de 
ſaid, that there are ſome poems which pleaſe, tho" Arte Foun 
ten times repeated, decies repetita placebit, would de- | 
ſerve to be referred to the old proverb, twice ſodden 


C] Perhaps they are not the cauſe, that little ſorry ſa- 
tirical books come not ſo thick among us as before.] This 
perhaps, is not improper here; for it is very probable 
that two other things have leſſened their numbers ; 
1. The indignation that all honeſt men expreſſed a- 


gainft them. 2. The readers beginning to be tired 


with them ; which never fails to happen when the 


ſame ragoo is ſerved up too often, and when amongſt 
the multitude of thoſe who pretend to cook it, many 
of them make it very flat and infipid. It is a maxim 


that authors ought carefully to ſtady ; vix. that the 


reedineſs of the public, ought never to be abuſed, that 
ſatiety is to be ayoided even in ſubjects of admiration ; 
and therefore we ought not to yield with too great 
complacency, to this compliment of the Italian acade- 
mies, Di gratia, Signor, un aliru volta. Again, Sir, 
if you pleaſe. This compliment is doubtleſs a teſtimony 
of approbation, and it is generally uſed to a Muſician, 
who has charmed more ordinary ; and then the 
company is not ſorry to be taken at their word : bat 
hg who ſhould abuſe 


a 
% 
* F 
Io 1 2 2 8 D 


the courteſy ſo far as to excecd 


cabbage is death, qs updpCn $avrar , crambe bis 
fofita mors, It is not fit the public ſhould be expoſed 
to the miſerable condition of thoſe teachers of Rhetoric 
heretofore, who were forced to hear the declamations 
of a whole claſs variouſly turned, concerning the qver- 
throw of tyrants.. 


Declamare doces, 6 ferrea pectora Vetti! 
Cum perimit fvos claſſis numerofa Tyrannos. 
Nam quæcunque ſedens mods legerat, hæc eadem 
ſtans | 
Perferet, atque eadem cantabit verfibus iiſdem. 


OccipiT Miso CRAMBE REPETITA Mei- % Tuven, Si 
VII, ver. 35% 


sT ROS (7). og 
| 52 


Wm, pap, 


fadrianus 

, in Pre- 
* Apologize 
# Miltoni, 
Hag. 16:4, 


See, above, 


4, citations } 


(I), bn. 


Daillon, Er- | 


2 de Vopprel- 
des Retor- 


, 1687, Ju- | 
5 Anſwer to 


mbourg, 


'n\ Tuven- Sat 
Ad ver. 150, 


33 
the Funeral 
Oration of 
Goulart leaves 


ſome doubt. | 


XVIII. 
A fault in the 
continuation 
of the Mena- 


* 


UPON THE BOOK orf JUNIUS BRU rs. 
cellent writers, who diſowned thoſe libels, have done it without naming themſelves ; 
for having anſwered for their brethren in general, whilſt none has excepted againſt their 
declaration, it is a proof that the whole body acquieſces in it. Add to this, that the 
name of him, who writes every fortnight on the affairs of the preſent time, in ſo polite 
and judicious a manner, is known to every body. And as for the author of the inimi- 
table Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, is any body ignorant of his name? A name, 
that has ſo long been famous both at the bar and in the church, both viva voce, and (gg) Mr E. 
in writing; a name, which two brothers render more illuſtrious every day; the 72% Mr 
one (gg) by his eloquent ſermons, and learned anſwers to the Biſhop of Meaux; the 
other (h) by the incomparable journal I have mentioned. To ſay nothing of a (56) 34 Baſnige 
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de Beauval, 4 


guet. 


couſin (ii) who has relieved Caſaubon in the attack of Baronius's Annals. 


As to the 


defence of the Refugees againſt the Important Advice, the author of it is no doubt ver 
worthy of - credit (æ ) when he affirms any thing in the name of his brethren. He 
fully anſwers the reproaches that concern the fatirical ſpirit, and ſets forth his opinion 
on the other point, with a great dexterity of wit. All things well conſidered, it muſt be“ t Z#12%». 
owned that tho? a diſavowal which had preceded the ſevere reproaches of the adverſary, 
and had been made by perſons appointed for this purpoſe by the Synod, would have Minifer called 
been much more honourable and more authentic ; yet none but extravagant cavillers, 


can henceforth renew theſe accuſations. But to return to my ſubject. 


Voẽtius did not fo far truſt to Simon Goulart's teſtimony, as to think it ſtrange, 
that any perſon ſhould ſtill be a Sceptic, with reſpect to Junius Brutus; and for my 
— I confeſs, that I ſtill perceive in it ſome difficulties and intricacies, tho* I ſeemed 


o ſtrongly to declare for Hubert Languet, who is the 
adjudges the book. He does it in a work not yet printed [D], and I do not know 
whether the thing be there particularized, as in the oration of the Geneva Profeſſor, or 

If it could be proved that Junius Brutus's book 
guet's death, farewel Goulart's depoſition. This will perhaps 
_ excite ſome perſon, well furniſhed with books and time, to ſeek for ſome light upon 
this ſubject; and I hope Mr Baillet will exhauſt the matter in the great work the public 
expects from him, concerning authors who have diſguiſed their names. e 


otherwiſe ; nor what proofs are given. 
was publiſhed before Lan 


perſon to whom Mr de la Mare 


There is in the Continuation of the Menagiana an error which I ought not to paſs by. 
* Languet's letters have a great many good things in them. Mr Languet was Coun- 
* ſellor in the parliament, and a man of great merit. It is he who was the author of 
© that admirable work intituled, Vindiciæ Regie contra Tyrannos, He wrote this book 


zin defence of Henry the fourth's right. 


But oh, what flock of patience wants the fool, 
Who waſtes his time and breath in teaching ſchool ! 
To hear the ſpeeches of declaiming boys, 5 
Depofing tyrants with eternal noiſee A 
| Sitting or ſtanding, flill confin'd to roar, 
In the ſame werſe the ſame rules o'er and or. 
| | | | DRYDEN. 


The condition of ſchoolmaſters is not better at pre- 


ſent. They dictate an exerciſe to a whole claſs, to 
have it turned ſeveral ways by their ſcholars ; lite- 
rally by ſome, paraphraſed by others; in verſe or in 


Greek by. a third ſort, and in two ſorts of Latin 


proſe by a fourth. It is ftill the ſame exerciſe, till 
the ſame thing under different words. The public 
not being paid for this, has no reaſon to ſuffer it. 
Now it is certain our ears have ſo often tingled with 
the ſame things, and the number ten hath been left 
ſo far behind, that we need not wonder that theſe 
ſhowers fall not ſo thick as formerly. Every body 
ſet up for the ſame trade (8); it is no wonder there- 
fore that it proved good for nothing. 

[D] Mr de la Mare adjudges the book to Hubert Lan- 
He does it in a work not yet printed.] I ſpoke 
thus in the year 1696; but now I muſt ſay that it 


has been printed at Hall in Saxony, in the year 
expected, but 


1700. I have not found in it what 
am left in all the uncertainty I was in before. Mr de 


') Vita Huberti la Mare ſays (9), that the year 1580 abounded with 


— Pag. 


Political Writings, ſince beſides the treatiſe of Volun- 
tary Slavery, compoſed by la Boetie, and the Franco- 
Gallia of Hotman, there came out Vindiciæ contra Y- 
rannos, written by Hubert Languet. This is moft 
certain, ſays he, I have a great many proofs for it, 
and had J only this I am going to mention it would 
be ſufficient. Ad Vindicias redeo, quas etfi nonnulli tri- 


buere wideantur Franciſco Hottomano, certiſſimum tamen 


et illarum auctorem effe Languetum, cujus" rei quamvis 


alis me deficerent argumenta, ſunt autem quam plurima, 


unum inſtar omnium hoc erit, quod modo ſum prompturus 


- inſtance of fidelity and friendſhip, 


ticulars he related to Mr de la Mare. 


As the deelaring himſelf the author, would 
* have endangered his life, he took ſo good meaſures with his Printer, and the ſecret 


Civilian, 


(ii) My Baſ- 
nage de Flotte - 
manville, Mini- 


( It was a 


Coulan, wwho 
died in England 
tus or three years 
ago. TI quorite 
this in 1696. 


Was 


Antonii Vioni Herovalli fd: (10). This great proof, 


the only one that Mr de la Mare has been pleaſed to 


communicate to the public, conſiſts in this, that he 


had heard Mr Vion d' Herouval fay, that Henry III, 


underſtanding that Simon Goulart knew who was the 


author of the Vindiciæ contra Prannos, immediately 


ſent for him, and aſked his name ; that Goulart only 
anſwered, that his oath 8 0 him to conceal it 


(10) Ibid, Pag. | 


124. 


during the author's life ; that the King in vain added 


threatenings to entreaties ; and that nothing was ca- 
pable of ſhaking Goulart's reſolution, who by a rare 
erſiſted to conceal, 
during Languet's life, the ſecret which had been truſt- 
ed to him alone. Cui (Henrico III) cum Gulartius 


præfracte reſpondiſſet, non niſi poſt auctoris obitum nomen 


illius revelare ſibi licitum e, quod ſolenmi ſacramento 
obſervaturum ſe promiſerat, Rexque precibus minas adde- 
ret, perſtitifſe tamen in propofito Gulartium, neque preci- 

s neque minis adduci unquam potuifſt, ut priuſquam 


fato functus fuifſet Languetus, quod ſibi ſoli commiſerat 


arcanum proderet, raro conſtantis fidei & amicitiæ exem- 
lo (11). Now here is a proof which can be of no 
uſe to us: for though Mr Vion d'Herouval ſhould 
have better known the circumſtances of the fact, he 


(1 r) Ibid, Pag. 
125. 


would have taught us only what we knew before. It 


is plain that he had mediately or immediately, 
from the Funeral Oration of Simon Goulart, the par- 
He could not 


therefore be a new evidence. Now either for want 
of memory, or becauſe others had miſinformed him 


of Theodorus Tronchin's account, he related it very 
ill, ſince it is falſe that Henry III ſent for Goulart, 
entreated and threatened him, and that Goulart an- 


ſwered, his oath engaged him to be filent, and that 


the ſecret was committed only to him. I wonder 


Mr de la Mare believed that a Miniſter anſwered 


Henry III, in that manner, with 9 I ſay no- 
f 


tying of the falſe dates he gives of Stephen de la Bote- 


e's, and Francis Howman's books. 


(E) „% 


XIX. 


Another book of Junius Brutus. The famous Socinian Crellius did it alſo in a book concerning li- 


| 2 omar berty of conſcience. ,. The catalogue of the Bodleian library mentions it in this manner: 
name of Ju- Junius Brutus Polonus; Vindiciæ pro Religionis libertate, and refers us to Val. Magnus. 


mus Brutus. 
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t was ſo well kept, by the mutual intereſt they had in it, that it was not known to 
< be his book till long after his death; and the Printer, who after the peace declared 
he had printed it, diſcovered alſo to Henry, IV how the matter was ordered.“ 1. This 
expreſſion, Counſellor in the parliament, ought to 1 ſignify here that Hubert Languet had 
that place in the parliament of Paris. But it is certain he had it not in any parliament 
of France. 2. His book had not the title of Vindiciæ Regiæ, nor ought to have it. 
3. Mr Menage would never have called it admirable, if he had known what ſubject it 
treats, and upon what principles it goes. 4. Nothing could be more pernicious to 
Henry IV, than Languet's book, ſince it authorized the French to depoſe Henry III, 
and to place the crown on the head of the Duke of Guiſe. 5. Laſtly; all the reſt of 
the account, the ſecret of the Printer, and the diſcovery of the myſtery after the peace, 
are quite contrary to truth, and all probability. I do not deny that in ſome ſenſe 


Mr Menage might have thought that this work of Languet is an admirable piece: he 


might have found in it learning and art, a great order and method, and the beſt and 
moſt ſolid arguments that can be offered for the rights of the people, which is a very 


problematical point. It has ſeveral fair ſides (11), and may be maintained with ſo many (/) 3a 


plauſible reaſons, that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, that not only factious, turbulent, % eat. 


and reſtleſs men ſhould have eſpouſed it, but alſo ſeveral perſons of great judgment PET, and 72 
of an exemplary virtue. I may reckon among the latter Stephen de la Boetie, who for ther fe? 
wrote the diſcourſe intituled, de la Servitude volontaire, or du Cox T RE-uN. There cauſe which tn 
never was a better citizen, nor a greater enemy to commotions than he, and he would have 2 4 
much rather employed his skill and learning in order to ſuppreſs them than to raiſe them (m m). ht are frigu- 
What cannot be juſtified is, that frequently the ſame perſons who write for the rights a 

of the people, would write for arbitrary power, if affairs ſhould change; that is, if a (mm) Se Ter. 
deſpotic power came to be exerciſed, in their favour, and to the great prejudice of a e 
party which they hate. When the Catholics of France, in the XVIth century, ſaw Thou, Tn. , 
the wars of religion ariſe, they wrote very much for the right of Kings; but when they $7.27 © 
ſaw the right of ſucceſſion devolved on a Proteſtant Prince, they changed their princi- bene, chup. 
ples (un), and wrote very much for the right of the people. We have ſeen, this ridi- 5, f, 
culous caprice in the article of Claudius de Sa IN TES. I queſtion whether, after the Eh, ard 
death of Henry III, Arnaud Sorbin would have written what he publiſhed in the year i. a6 
1576 (00). Would Peter Charpentier have written againſt the civil-wars in the. year 


1590,. what he wrote a little after the death of Charles IX? He received a ſmart anſwer Hr 


intituled, Petri Fabri Reſponſio ad Petri Carpentarii famelici Rabulæ ſacrum de retinendis MAN, nn 
armis & pace repudianda Conſilium ad V. C. Lomanium Terride, & Stremaci Baronem. * ” 
Peter Faber's anſwer to the advice f Peter Charpentier, a hungry petiifogger, cou foo) He putliſed 


4 5 8 * — om” A * uy book niituled, 
cerning the continuance of the war, and the rejefting of a peace : dedicated to Mr de Lo- 1. onda; 


manie, Baron of Terride and of Seriniac. It was printed at Neuſtad in the year 1373, veille-matin & | 
and publiſhed in French the year following with this title, Traitte duquel on peut appren- vines 


Publicains Fran- 


Are en quel cas il eſt permis à Phomme Chreſtien de porter les armes, & par lequel eſt reſpohdu gois, on ett am- 


Pierre Charpentier, tendant a fin d*empeſcher la paix, & nous laiſſer la guerre: par Pierre e 


Fabre, a Monſiceur de Lomanie, Baron de Terride & de Seriniac. - - - A treatiſe wherein wwe Princes & & 
may learn in what caſe it is lawful for a Chriſtian io bear arms; and in which Peter Char- — = 
pentier is anſwered, tending to hinder a peace and continue the war : by Peter Faber, dedicated 
to Mr de Lomanie, Baron of Terride and of Seriniac. It was neceſſary I ſhould ſet down 
this French title; for the readers had never believed, by the Latin title, that Charpen- | 
tier exhorted the people to lay down their arms, and only propoſed to them an evangelical | 
ſubmiſſion (pp). In all parties there are ſome indiſcreet perſons who publiſh books, which 7% 7% Fer 
are afterwards upbraided to the whole body. An Engliſhman, named William Allen, 3 
under Cromwell's uſurpation, publiſhed a book intituled, Killing no murther, A Canon the Pefie 
of Aneci immediately imputed this doctrine to the Proteſtants, in a work that was an- 1 4 oy 
ſwered by the late Mr Turretin. Was not this reproach ridiculous ? Can the wiſeſt and rained. 
the beſt regulated communions reſtrain the unruly pen of every private member? Guy 
Patin ſpoke judiciouſly of this Engliſh book, but he was ill informed of the circum- 
ſtances. They have printed in Holland, ſays he (qq), a little book intituled, A Political (ey! Pots, * 
Treatiſe, Sc. that the killing of a tyrant is no murther. It is ſaid to be tranſlated from box of the ff 
the Engliſh, but that book was firſt written in French by a gentleman of Nevers, called wine, ©, 
Mr de Marigni, who is a great wit. This doctrine is very dangerous, and it were better Neunb 139 
10 be filent about it. I do not love that there ſhould be ſo many books de venenis (concerning 
poiſons ) for the ſame reaſon : 1 have always the public good in view, and I do not love thoſe 
who do any thing that may be prejudicial to it, It is not true that the Engſiſh piece was 
written by Marigni : an Engliſhman is the author of it, and Marigni was not capable 
of writing ſo grave and fo ſerious a book. F102 136-2657 en e 


For the reſt, Languet is not the only perſon who diſguiſed himſelf under the name 


But if you conſult the article of Father Valerian Magni, you will find nothing relating 
to this Fug Brutus Polonus, except that there is mention made of a book printed one 
EY 


* on. * — * 


* 


UPON THE BOOK OF JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


nius, though Dr Hyde has not put under that name any thing relating to Father Vale- 
kornius, to that of Feurbornius, where we find nothing that has any affinity with the 
other articles, I am not ignorant of the relation that is between the Capuchin Valerian 
Magni, and the Profeſſor. Haberkorn; they diſputed againſt each other viva voce, 
and Haberkorn has publiſhed, amongſt other books, an Auti-Valerian [E], which 
Mr Baillet has not forgotten in his curious collection of Anti's (56). But ſince 
Dr Hyde mentions nothing of this, metliinks his references are to no purpoſe, and that 
it is a little want of exactneſs, in one of the moſt exact works that have been made 
in that kind. 1 
I ſhall conclude this Diſſertation with a paſſage of the preface to the Sorberiana. 
I have not been able to know what is become of his (zz) little treatiſe de Pace & Con- 
cordia inter Chriſtianos concilianda, nor of the tranſlation he made of a book printed 
in the year 1637, and intituled Junii Bruti Poloni Vindiciæ pro Religionis libertate, 
which was not written, as ſome have thought by the learned Hubert Languet, tho? 
he formerly diſguiſed himſelf under that name in his Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, and 
* which ought to be looked upon as a continuation of the treatiſe de Libertate Eccle- 
« fiaſtica, printed in the year 1607, which was doubtleſs written by Caſaubon, who, 
© beſides, ſpeaks of it plainly enough in his 539th letter of the Hague edition, 
= 3 he had ſpoken of it in ambiguous words in two or three other foregoing 
< letters.” 0 
Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary I have learned a particular which I thought 
very curious (44). It is in an Engliſh book which was printed at London in the year 
1649, as an apology for a book which the Miniſters of that great city had lately pub- 
| liſhed, and as an anſwer to the invectives diſperſed in a book of John Price. The 
book in which this particular is to be found, is intituled, A modeſt and clear vindication 
of the ſerious repreſentation, and late vindication of the Miniſters of London, from the ſcan- 
dalous aſpenſions of Fohn Price, in a pamphlet of his intituled, Clerico Claſſicum, or The 
Clergies Alarum to a third war, John Price had made this reproach to the Miniſters 
that ſeveral of them had publiſhed books which tended only to raiſe rebellions, and he 


5 
i 
. 


You are much in the wrong, ſays the anſwer, 'to follow in this the Popiſh writer of a 
book intituled, Imago utriuſque Ecclęſiæ, Hieroſolyme & Babylonis, per P. D. M. This 
writer, who is thought to be Tobias Matthews, faid in the 105th page, that Junius 
Brutus's book was written by Beza: can you do juſtice to ſo orthodox a Divine as 
Beza, when you take up the calumnies of the Papiſts againſt ſo zealous a Proteſtant ? 
Does not the ſame author, who accuſes him of writing the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, 
accuſe him alſo of having uſurped the pariſh and wife of another man? The firſt accu- 
ſation is as falſe as the laſt. It is eaſy to prove that he is not the author of that book: 


had taught in another? In all his writings he labours to ſhew that we ought to be obe- 


Brutus's principles, might be drawn from the works of Beza : here is one or two. Pri- 
vate perſons, ſays he , who are the ſubjects of a tyrant, have no remedy allowed 
them, beſides amendment of life, prayers, and tears. He will indeed have them to 
diſobey the orders of a Prince when they are contrary to the law of God, but not to 
take up arms againſt him. Aliud eſſe non parere quam reſiſtere, vel ad arma ſe comparare 
que a Domino non acceperis .. There is a difference between diſobeying and reſiſting, or 
recurring to arms, which God has not put in our hands. He wrote a book de Hereticis à 
Magiſtratu puniendis ; but he never ſaid one word de Magiſtratibus ab Hereticis pu- 
niendis. This work of Junius Brutus, continue they, which good authors, as you ſay, 
aſcribe to Beza, was, in truth, written by a Jeſuit. We know from good hands that 
the Jeſuit Parſons was the author of it ; ſome perſons ſtill living can witneſs, that one 
Rench, a Bookſeller, was condemned to be hanged for printing this book with another 
that the ſame author wrote under the name of Doleman. There is a parliament-man, 


tranſlated into Engliſh by the ſame Walker who has written the monthly Mercuries. 
This tranſlation has been publiſhed ; but left it ſhould be known that it is the 
RE Ke fe rn 9B a EF 


ſwered it. John Major, in the year 1630. James 
Martini, and John Botſac in 1631, Conrad Bergius 
in 1639. A Socinian attacked it in the year 1633, 
without naming himſelf : this was Joachim Stegman, 


[LE] A Anti-Valtrian.] Mr Baillet (12), ſays that 
the Anti-Valerian was written againſt a book of Con- 
troverſy of Father Valerian Magni, printed at Vienna 
in Auſtria in 1641, with the title of Fudicium de A. 
catholicorum & Catholicorum Regula credendi. This is 
true ; but I obſerve that this Capuchin's work is com- 
poſed of two treatiſes which are not twins. That which 
concerns the rule of faith of the Non-Catholics, is 
ſome years older than the other. It was publiſhed at 
Prague, in the year 1628. Several Proteſtants an · 


whom I have mentioned above (13). He did more 
injury to the cauſe than good. This Capuchin's book 
was re-printed at Vienna in the year 1641, with the 
author's replies to thoſe five antagoniſts, and with the 
Treatiſe intituled, Catholicorum Regula Credendi, 


his at Eleutheropolis (rr); and there alſo the catalogue refers us to Pet. Haberkor- 
rian, or Junius Brutus Polonus. We are referred ſtill from the article Petrus Haber- , pag. 119, 


would ſo wiſe and ſo learned a man have affirmed, in one book, the contrary of what he 
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(rr) The Biblio- 
theca Antitrini- 
tariorum, which 


ther Crellius 
wwrote a book un- 
der the name of 
Junius Brutus, 
informs us, Page 
133, that this 

ot ber book xo 
written by Joa- 
chim Stegman, 
with this title, 
Brevis Diſquiſitio 
quomodo vulgo 
dicti Evangelici 
Pontificios ac 
nominatim Va- 
leriani Magni de 
Acatholicorum 
credendi regu la - 
Fudicium, ſolide 
atque evidenter 
refutare queant · 
Eleut beropoli a- 
pud Godfridu m 
Philaletbium 
1633, in 12 m0. 


(s 5) Num. 


XXXIX, | 


(z t) That is, 


Sordbiere. 


(u] Myr Hill, 
Minifter of - the 
Engliſh Church 
of Rotterdam, 
vas pleaſed to : 
acquaint me toit 
it, and to lend 
me the book, 


had put Beza in the fourth rank, as being the author of the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos. 


dient to magiſtrates; he ſays nothing of the depoſing or murdering of Kings, which 
is the only end of Junius Brutus's book. A great many paſſages, directly oppoſite to 


* 


+ Nollum aliud 
remedium propo- 
nitur privatis ho- 
minibus tyranno 
ſubjectis præter 
vitæ emendatio- 
nem, preces & 
lachry mas. 

Bexa, in Confeſ- 
ſione Fidei Cbri- 
ianæ, tap. v, 
circa finem. 


4 Ibid, 


now ſitting in the Houſe of Commons, who has cauſed Junius Brutus's work to be 


(13) Citation 
(rr). 


A DISS ERTAT ION, &. 
Jeſuit Parſons's book, Junius Brutus's name has been left out, and another title 


put to it. | (x x) Mr Hil 
This is the ſubſtance of the Latin extracts I cauſed to , be made out of this Engli ſh 9 


book. It is a curious thing, in my opinion, that Robert Parſons the Jeſuit ſhould paſs Love, Min, 


in England for the author of Stephen Junius Brutus's Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos : but I 1 


do not believe that this work ought to be aſcribed to him (xx). I can hardly think it e oy 
ble that an Engliſn Jeſuit ſhould write at that time upon ſuch a queſtion, without e gn 


maintained, iy , 


: aying any thing relating to LAOS, 10 nen bur- 7 70 dapenm him a good abba 
French Proteus | 


Junius Brutus. 
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DEFAMATORY LIBELS, 


On occaſion of a paſſage of Tacitus, which J have recited in the article 
C Ass Ius SEVERUS (a), and which informs us that Auguſtus was the (a) Citation 
firſ# who proceeded againſt thoſe libels by the lau de Majeſtate. FT 


\ 


ED Would fain know what reaſons the Emperor Auguſtus went upon, to involve 
33 Defamatory Libels, under the crimes of high-treaſon; for as Tacitus obſerves, 
the empire of before this, treacheries, which had weakened the armies, ſeditions which had 
Auguſtos, | weakened the people, and laſtly, an ill adminiſtration: of offices which had wea- 
bay d kened the majeſty of the Republic, were only comprehended under this kind of 


crimes: and actions indeed were puniſhed, but not words. Legem majeſtatis redux · 
erat; cui nomen apud veteres idem, ſed alia in judicium veniebant: ſi quis prodi- 

tione exercitum, aut plebem ſeditionibus, denique male geſta Rep. majeſtatem populi 

Romani minuiſſet. Facta arguebantur, dicta impunè erant. Primus Auguſtus cog- 

nitionem de famoſis libellis ſpecie legis ejus tractavit, commotus Caſſii Severi libidi- 

ne, qua viros feminaſque illuſtres procacibus ſcriptis diffamaverat (5). '- - - Auguſtus (5) Taeit. An- 

had revived the law concerning violated majeſty ; a law, which in the days of our anceſtors, ei, ir ca. 

had indeed the' ſame name, but implied different arraignments, and crimes namely thoſe 

againſt the ſtate, as when an army was betrayed-abroad, when ſeditions were raiſed at home; 

in ſhort, when the public was faithleſsly adminiſtered, and the majefty of the Roman people 5 

das debaſed : theſe were actions, and actions were puniſhed, but words were free. Auguſtus eee 

was the firft, who brought libels under the penalties of this wreſted law, being provoked by fat opp popu- 

the inſolence of Caſſms Severus, who had in his writings wantonly defamed men and ladies e bit, quod in 

uſtrious quality, For which reaſon another Hiſtorian obſerves, that it was a novelty conferta multi 

to ſee a lady of the family of the Claudii accuſed! before the people, as guilty of high- cdente carpents 

treaſon, for having faid in the hearing of a prodigious multitude, that ſtopt her coach, Pam optaverit 
would to God my brother would return into the world, and loſe another fleet, that there might yulcher reviviſ- 
be fewer people at Rome (c). The Commentators obſerve here a two-fold novelty ; one Fi elan ite- | 

in the ſex of the accuſed, the other in entitling a ſimple wiſh,. a treaſon. I do not ſee mitteret quo mi- 
that even at preſent, it is a point of law, well eſtabliſhed, and conſtantly practiſed, that fu Sen 
ſlanders upon the Prince's perſon, even in writing, ſhould: be deemed ſtate-crimes, or in Tiber. cap. ii. 
high-treaſon (d). So that Auguſtus, did a thing, ſo much the more ſingular, becauſe 

he principally eſtabliſhed that law againſt ſatires, which did not concern his perſon. I 8 
have before related Tacitus's words, which ſhew that Caſſius Severus's libels againſt 
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dinal de Riche- 
perſons of quality of both ſexes, obliged this Emperor to make this new law. I do not- 04, u. 


find that this Caſſius was accuſed of libelling Auguſtus, ' and I find in Suetonius, that an arreſt of the 


this Emperor did not puniſh fatirical diſcourſes nor writings that concerned him. Nec e — 
* quidquam ultra aut ſtatim aut poſtea inquiſivit, Tiberio quoque de eadem re ſedulo 27th of Apri 
* violentius apud ſe per epiſtolam conquerenti ita reſcripſit, ætali tuæ, mi Tiberi, noli in condemned to 
bac re indulgere, & nimium indignari quemquam eſſe qui de me male loquatur, ſatis eſt the gallies man 
enim fi boc habemus, ne quis nobis male facere poſſit (e). . . . . Etiam ſparſos de ſe in curia high-weafon for 
famoſos libellos, nec expavit, nec magna curà redarguit, ac ne requiſitis quidem-auto- bing had = | 
ribus, id modo cenſuit cognoſcendum poſthac de iis qui libellos aut carmina ad infa- again the 
miam cujuſpiam ſub alieno nomine ederent (f). - - Nor did Auguſtus make any fur- late. 
ther inquiry after theſe libels, either as ſoon as they came out or afterwards: Tiberius ha- * 
ving written a letter to him, wherein he very earneſtly and warmly complained of that affair, aug, cap. ii. 
he wrote back thus. My dear Tiberius, do not indulge the warmth of your youth . 
in that matter, nor be too much provoked,” that there is any body who ſpeaks ill of % d. . 
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744 A DISSERTATION 
| me; for it is ſufficient if we have this ſatisfaction, that no body can do us harm 
And when ſome libels which defamed him, were diſperſed in the court, he was neither much 
concerned, nor did he take much care to ſuppreſs them , and, without inquiring after the au- 
* thors of them, he only ordered that, for the future, they who publiſhed under the name of 
* another man, poems, or libels which defamed any perſon, ought to be proſecuted.” 

II. But who will not be ſurprized at this, that tho' three different authors have ſpoken 
Three Hiſto- One after another, of this law of Auguſtus, yet we do not find the circumſtances of it 
riod. «fan exactly explained and confirmed, by the mutual aſſiſtance, of the three witneſſes ? Ta- 
count of it. citus barely tells us that the crime of writing Defamatory Libels, was brought under the 
eſpecially law de Majeſtate. Suetonius who came after Tacitus, makes no mention of this 
Suetonius. law de Majeſtate ; he only fays Auguſtus ordered, that for the future, thoſe, who pub- 

liſhed ſuch Libels under another name, ſhould be proſecuted. Dion, who comes after 
Suetonius, likewiſe makes no mention of the law de Majeftate, and only ſays, 1. That 
Auguſtus, two years before he died, ordered informations to be made againſt Defa- 
matory Libels, and that the Ædiles of Rome, and the Governors of other places, 
ſhould burn all the writings of this kind that they ſhould diſcover. 2. That he pu- 
niſhed ſome Libellers. Of thoſe three Hiſtorians, Suetonius has the leaſt cleared up 
this matter, ſince his words would allow us to think, that provided a man wrote Li- 
bels under no name, or under his own (g), he might ſafely defame all the court and the () 1 my 
city. Why then was Caſſius Severus baniſhed ? Why were Labienus's writings burnt ? en (Auguſ- 
Can any one believe it was becauſe theſe two authors had publiſhed their books un- wm pethar 4 
der the names of others? What a fooliſh conceit would this bel e 
III. Torrentius would ſave Suetonius's honour by ſubſtituting, without the authority of ihm ij: 
Vein attempts any manuſcript, theſe words ſuo alienove nomine, under his own name, or that of another nome a= 
to juſtify Sue. „an, for theſe ſub alieno nomine, - - under the name of another man. But I obſerve that Sur. is 4. 
8 this correction has been rejected with the utmoſt contempt; ſo far that Suetonius's Com- . . 
mentator in uſum Delphini, thought it did not make a new ſenſe, ſo little had he ex- 
amined it. Others by ſub alieno nomine, &c. - - under the name of another man, &c. 
will have the fatires to be underſtood, in which the names of the perſons ſatirized, did 
not appear. But this explanation is only looked upon as a laſt ſhift : after all, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe expedients, might not the moſt abuſive fatires have been publiſhed with im- 
punity, according to Suetonius; provided they had been anonymous, or had not abuſed a 
man under a falſe name, but under his true name ? And would not this' be a ſhameful re- 
proach to the Emperor's council? Laſtly, ſome ſay, that whereas the laws of the twelve 
tables had ſufficiently prohibited the making fatires in one's own name, Auguſtus thought 
himſelf only obliged to condemn thoſe which were publiſhed under the name of another 
perſon. But 1. We do not ſee that the laws of the twelve tables concern anonymous 
ſatires more or leſs, than thoſe that appeared under a man's true name or falſe one. 2. It 
had been very needleſs to forbid only thoſe that ſhould come out with the names of the 
authors : and what probability is there, that the ancient laws of Rome ſhould have left 
ſo large a gap, for any one who had a mind to-evade them ? 3. Is it uſual in making 
any addition to a law not to renew and confirm the ancient orders? 4. Can it be conceived 
that if the ancient Roman laws had not puniſhed the moſt puniſhable fatires, that is, 
the nameleſs ones, whoſe blows fall thickeſt and heavieſt, Auguſtus, when he was ſup- 
plying what was wanting in them, ſhould have forgot the moſt neceſſary remedy, viz. 
the puniſhment of anonymous libels ? It is far more probable, that it was he, who cauſed 
the law or the decree of the ſenate to be made, the words whereof, Ulpian has pre- 
ſerved to us; © Si quis librum ad infamiam alicujus pertinentem ſcripſit, compoſuit, 
« edidit, dolove malo fecit quo quid eorum fieret, etiamſi alterius nomine ediderit, vel 
< ſine nomine; uti de ea re agere liceat : & fi condemnatus fit, qui id fecit, inteſtabilis 
ex lege eſſe jubetur (H). F any perſon ſhould write, compoſe, or publiſh a book tending (5) Baudouin, 
10 defame another man, or is unlawfully concerned in the writing or publiſhing of ſuch a vm ef 
© book, notwithſtanding he ſhould publiſh it in the name of another perſon, or without any name; the lan, u o, 
let him be prefecuted : and if the author of that book be found guilty, by virtue of this law, . 
© he ſhall be incapable of making any laſt will or teſtament.“ 3 
I confeſs the modern Hiſtorians are too prolix, and that ſome of them write more by ben 
volumes upon the age they live in, than Livy wrote upon all the ages of conquering . 
Rome, from the time of it's foundation, to the empire of Cæſar. But on the other ,,, 4, C. 
hand the Antients are too ſhort, and it is better for our inſtruction, that a Hiſtory | 
ſhould contain too many particulars, than omit too man. 

IV. Perhaps ſome will think that Auguſtus needed no very refined reaſoning to ſhew, 
Whether li- that Libellers deſerved to be proſecuted as guilty of high-treaſon, ſince it is evident that 
bels ME... a ſubject who defames his neighbour, uſurps one of the rights of ſovereignty, and that it 
under the belongs ſolely to the ſovereign to inflict the pain of infamy, as well as that of baniſhment, 
crimes of  - impriſonment, death, &c. But this would be a very falſe way of reaſoning, and at once 
high-treaſon, convert into high-treaſon, the violation of all the laws, adultery, theft, ſeducing a 
becauſe - virgin, c. for it may be ſaid that a robber not only deſpiſes the laws of his ſovereign, 
dation of the but alſo uſurpsg right that belongs ſolely to him: none but a ſovereign can take away 
upreme au- à private man's poſſeſſions, either in whole or in part. The right of fining, confiſca- 
thority. ting, Sc. muſt flow from the ſupreme power, as well as that of branding any 3 with 
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This would hold ſo much the truer with reſpect to fornicators, becauſe if they debauch 
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infamy; and conſequently we cannot ſay, that à ſatiriſt; who defames nis neighbour; 
is guilty of high-treaſon, without concluding that a robber, and a fornicator, are ſo too. 


" 


CY ; | * 


a married woman, they hazzard the defrauding the true heirs, by the intruſion of an il- 

legitimate coheir, and at the ſame time, they bring a great diſnonour upon the head of 

the huſband : if they debauch a maid, they caſt upon her an ignominious blemiſh; 

which reflects upon her family, and they cauſe her father a real damage and a pecuniary 

loſs, like that which conſiſts in the waſte of merchandiſes. For indeed a defloured maid; 

is like palled wine, which finks in its price ; it is a commodity which the proprietor 

has ſtill upon his hands, unleſs he will put it off at a great loſs; I mean by undermatch- 

ing his daughter, or giving her an exorbitant portion. We cannot therefore this way 

juſtify the new law of Auguſtus : the ſhorteſt way is probably to confeſs that it was not 

regular. I do not know but by a forced conſtruction, it was derived from a maxim or 
definition, that is found in Cicero, which makes it a diminution of the majeſty of the 

Roman people, to take any thing from the dignity, grandeur, or power of that people; 

or from thoſe to whom they communicated any power. Majęſtatem minuere eſt de dig- 

xitate, aut amplitudine, aut poteſtate populi, aut eorum quibus populus poteſtatem dedit aliquid 

derogare (i). J only believe, that by the law de Majeftate, muſt be meant ſomething ( ) er, lib. 
more, than Auberi means in the place I have cited, where he ſays, that Auguſtus did 7 jay dg , 


but renew the proſecution for a capital crime, which the laws of the twelve tables had 1 77 
, . 5 


enacted againſt the authors of Defamatory Libels. I ſhall obſerve by the way, that lib. ii, ad famil. 
Mr Naude has miſtaken the twelve tables for a decree of the ſenate. Nay, he af- , 5 jo; 


as ſome coil 


fords a proof of his error, for what he cites from Arnobius, manifeſtly proves the bee ir, thar 


juſtice of my cenſure. If the parliament, ſays he (k), had had leiſure to caſt their eyes Sade, 


higb. treaſin to 
upon all theſe Defamatory Libels, I dare ſay they would have hindred the ſale of a great part fame 25 per- 


on; eſt majeftag 


of them, had it been only to imitate the virtue of that antient Roman ſenate, of which Arnobius (& fic Sylla rg 


ſaid, if my memory does not fail me : Carmen malum conſcribere, quo fama alterius co- luit) ne in quem- 


vis impure decla- - 


inquinetur, & vita, decemviralibus ſcitis evadere noluiſtis impunitum. - - y the Jaws mari ticeret ; 1 


H the Decemviri (or of the twelve tables), you did not ſuffer the man to paſs unpuniſbed, who 2 21 > rig 


© aprote any malicious poem, to defame the character and life of another perſon.” cauſe I do not 


V. 
Nero bore li- 
s ſome. 
ws patient- 


Tiberius continued this innovation of Auguſtus, eſpecially on account of ſome flander- (AE by m- 
ing writers, who attacked his perſon, and touched the moſt tender ſores of his family. Id, 7 /poud 


© Mox Tiberius conſultante Pompeio Macro Prætore, an judicia Majeſtatis redderentur, 279 £anbinur's 


explication to 


< exercendas leges eſſe reſpondit. Hunc quoque aſperavere carmina incertis auctoribus that of Mann- 
< vulgata in ſævitiam ſuperbiamque ejus, & diſcordem cum matre animum (/). - - Ti- 5 

« berius afterwards, when Pompeius Macer the Prator conſulted him, whether proceſs that they are 

« ſhould be granted upon this law ? anſwered, that the laws muſt be executed. He alſo Hale. 

* was exaſperated by ſatirical verſes, written by unknown authors, and diſperſed, expoſing his (% Nauds, Dia- 
c cruelty, his pride, and his mind naturally alienated from his mother,” He afterwards ex- logues de Maſcu- 
tended this law to every body (n): poor Cremutius Cordus in vain pleaded (), that he #92: 18. 
had written nothing offenſive, either againſt Tiberius, or the Empreſs, who were thoſe, % Tas: 48. 
ſaid he, whom the law de Majgſtate comprehended ; this was not ſufficient to clear him nal. 46. 1, cap. 
from his pretended crime of having praiſed Brutus and Caſſius. Verba mea, Patres“ 

* Conſcripti, arguuntur, adeò factorum innocens ſum. Sed neque hæc in principem ) | 
aut principis parentem, quos lex majeſtatis amplectitur (9). - - A to fads, I am nius, in Tiber. 
© ſo guiltleſs, conſcript fathers, that my words only are accuſed : but neither are any words ©: de. 
F mine pointed againſt the Emperor, or his mother, who are the only perſons comprehend- 1 
ed in the law concerning violated majeſty. Note, That Tacitus {ſeems to have forgotten tum, 1 
what he had ſaid in the ſeventy-ſecond chapter of the firſt book: for as he makes Cre- 4 , c. 
mutius Cordus ſpeak, one would think that only libels againſt the Emperor, and the 
Empreſs were comprehended under the law de Majęſtate: But there is not any ſhadow () yy. 

of that reſtriction in the ſeventy- ſecond chapter. ee e . ES 
But I muſt not forget to ſay, that this law de Majeftate, was not always fatal. Nero, (2! e- Fer 
cruel as he was, not only did not annul the decree of the ſenate, which condemned carmina faQtita- 
the Prætor Antiſtius only to baniſhment, and the confiſcation of his eſtate, for having gb vie 
publiſhed ſome ſatires againſt the Emperor (p) ; but he declared to the ſenate, that he. 
permitted them fully to abſolve Antiſtius. Se qui ſeveritatem decernentium impediturus af, Tel. Ju 
fuerit, moderationem non probibere. Statuerent ut vellent, datam etiam abſolvends licentiam (2). 1. lib. xiv, 


The ſenate ſtood to their firſt reſolution. Almoſt at the ſame time Fabricius Vejento, “ *** 


author of ſeveral libels againſt the ſenators, and the clergy of Rome (7), having been ) Tacit. ibid. 


tried by Nero himſelf, was only baniſhed Italy. His books were condemned to be cep. l. 
burnt : they were afterwards bought up and read with the greateſt eagerneſs, whilſt („) nod mu 


there was danger in doing it; but when it was permitted to have them, they were & probroſe in 


no longer minded. Convictum Vejentonem Italia depulit & libros exuri juſſit, conquiſitos por try re 


leftitatoſque donec cum periculo parabantur, mox licentia habendi obli vionem attulit (5). Sue- ſet, iis lidri 
| quibus nomen 


tonius obſerves, as a very ſingular thing, that Nero was ſo paſſive, as to detraction, that dum dede- 


he ſhewed no greater mildneſs to any, than to ſuch as exerciſed their ſatirical wit upon = 1 
him. Some galling verſes upon him were handed about and poſted up; ut he was net 
concerned at it, he made no ſearch after the authors; and ſome of them having been % b. 


proſecuted before the ſenate, he prevented their being rigorouſly puniſhed for it. Mirum 
VOL. V. : g C S vel 
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vel præciput notabile inter hæc fuit, nihil eum patientius quam maleditta & conuicia hominum 

tuliſſe, neque in ullos leniorem, quam qui ſe dictis aut carminibus laceſſiſſent, extitiſſe. l 
contemptu omnis infamie, vel ne fatendo dolorem irritaret ingenia (t). All the puniſhment (0 Suse. 
he ordered for the galling raillery of a Cynic, who had inſulted him in the open ſtreet, Nerone, wy 
and for his being ridiculed on the ſtage, was the baniſhing the Philoſopher and Co. 
median out of Italy, Suetonius could not tell whether there was more indolence than 

policy in it : For Nero, by ſhewing his reſentment would have had reaſon to fear he 

ſhould encourage the detractors; and every one knows Tacitus's ſentence in the thirty- 

fourth chapter of the fourth book of his Annals, on occaſion of a doubt like that of 
Suetonius : an injury, ſays he, that is deſpiſed, falls of itſelf : if you are diſturbed at it 
you propagate and ſtrengthen it. Carmina Bibaculi & Catulli referta contumeliis Cr 

« farum leguntur: ſed ipſe divus Julius, ipſe divus Auguſtus, & tulere iſta & reliquere 

© haud facile dixerim, moderatione magis an fapientia : namque ſpreta exoleſcunt : f 

« iraſcare, adgnita videntur. - - - The poems of Bibaculus and thoſe of Catullus, ſtuſted with 

« virulent ſatires againſt the Cæſars, are ſtill read. But even the deified Fulius, even the dei- | 
« fied Auguſtus, bore all theſe inveftives and diſdained them, whether with greater modera- (i) cbt fl. 
© tion or wiſdom, I cannot eaſily ſay. For, if they are deſpiſed, they fade away, if you was ade, "ue 
« wroth, you ſeem to avow them to be juſt” e e 


VI. This is well enough, if the queſtion is only about pardoning the ſlanders, in which tu une 
| It is very ne- a ſovereign is perſonally concerned; but his ſubjects ought not to be left expoſed to fine Ne wie 
Fac alf0 * this outrage. Domitian would deſerve to be highly extolled, had he only puniſhed AD 404 
cnronfnels, thoſe who had ſlandered the perſons of the beſt quality in Rome, in which he did not *. oy 

ol libels. The uſe too much rigour (4). It ſeems therefore that the exceſſive ſeverity of Auguſtus ;,,, Dent 
antient Hea- apainſt defamatory libels, if ſeparated from the abuſe his ſucceſſors often made of 8 
oo reſtrain- that law, conſiſted only in the expreſſion and in the pompous word de Majeftate, and ſo Su e, 
his conduct is not in reality blamable : for this licentiouſneſs of libels, is one of thoſe Ad te poſt pauly 
that ought chiefly to be reſtrained in a government. The honour, glory, and reputa- ventura percl 


tion of families, things a thouſand times more precious than gold or ſilver, would be Nam tun re a. 


gitur, paries cum 


very precarious, unleſs the inſolence, and malignity of ſatirical writers were repreſſed. proximis a 
Indeed they would begin with perſons of an ill life; but after ſuch a beginning they ©: © 


would ſpread like the plague, indiſcriminately upon places both facred and profane, upon ent a 
chaſt as well as proſtitute families. Antiquity would have had a full experience of this, _ EM. 
had it not been at laſt prevented by good laws, and by ſubmitting libellers to the wm 
ſecular power, when jeſts were carried too far, and when thoſe. who were not yet bitten 2 U fh f. 
by theſe mad dogs, conſidered that their turn would alſo come, and that therefore they %*1 


ought to concur with thoſe who had been already wounded, to put a ſtop to ſuch a fr d J 
diſorder. It is in this caſe as when a houſe is on fire; the neighbours labour as much ?/in/y he 


to extinguiſh it, as they whoſe houſe is actually in flames (w). Let us ſee how Horace N 


Whom envy bites, | 


Aud all untouch'd bewail d the common fate 


relates the affair. to there 
| | Ks or you're in 
7 „„ 2 : 44% 8 hw 
Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem pros as 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit, 1 1775 ae | 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos \the bike. | 
Luſit amabiliter, donec jam ſævus apertam | 
In rabiem cœpit verti jocus, & per honeſtas (x) Idem, E- 
Ire minax impune domos. Doluere cruento LO 
Dente laceſſiti, fuit intactis quoque cura eobich may be 
Conditione ſuper communi :! quin etiam lex | ng 22 
Pœnaque lata, malo quæ nollet carmine quemquam Pottica, ver. 
Deſcribi. Vertere: modum formidine fuſti 83 ee 
Deſcribi. Vertère modum formidine fuſtis Sn waa 
Ad benedicendum delectandumque redacti (x ). his Comes, 
| non fine multa 
| . + 11 Laude, ſed in 
Hence grew the liberty of the looſer Muſe, hebben Bows 
Hence they grew ſcurrilous and would abuſe ; 1b Deum es 
Hence thoſe looſe dialogues at marriage feaſts, [gl — 2 
Yet ſtill they were but mirth, and country jeſts. 215 | Torpiter ut 
At laſt, they ſhew*d their teeth, and ſharply bit nn?” 
Aud railery uſurped their place of wit. Next theſe old 
Good perſons were abusd, and fuffer'd wrong;  comdy dd Pe 
_—_ eve age, 
They loudly talk*d no law to curb their tongue But joon thei 
The wounded griev'd, the ſmart provok'd their hate ; ns Soi 


| Such rage as 
civil pour Was 


Till lawws commanded to regard men's fame, od to tam 
Severely laſh the vice, but ſpare the name. And by god 
Fear made them civil, and deſign to write — Fame, 
With modeſty, ſpeak well, and to delight. '  CREECH. 22 1 
railing Mu 


Cicero had alſo obſerved, that the antient Greck comedies ſo much abuſed the liberty f, fd 
they had to cenſure the bad lives of private perſons, by name, and directly, that no » ak 
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UPON DEFAMATORY UIBE Is. 747 


body eſcaped the ſlanders of the ſtage, not even Pericles, who had fo long governed 


the Republic both in peace and war. It had been a tolerable thing, faid Cicero, if the 

wicked citizens had been expoſed to theſe inſults, though it were better that ſuch men 

ſhould be reproved by the Cenſor than by a Poet; but it is intolerable that ſuch a man 

as Pericles ſhould not be free from them. © Apud Græcos antiquiores fuit lege conceſſum, 3) See Horace 
ut quod vellet Comcedia nominatim vel de quo vellet diceret ()); itaque ſicut in eiſ- at the beginning 
* dem libris loquitur Africanus, quem illa non attigit, vel potius quem non vexavit, gt eine 
< cut pepercit? Eſto: populares homines improbos, in Rep. ſeditioſos, Cleonem, Cleo- firit book. 

< phontem, Hyperbolum læſit: patiamur, inquit, etſi hujuſmodi cives à Cenſore melius 

* eſt quam à Potta notari : fed Periclem cum jam ſuæ civitati maxima autoritate pluri- 

mos annos domi & belli præfuiſſet, violari verſibus & eos agi in Scena non plus decuit, 

* quam ſi Plautus, inquit, noſter voluiſſet aut Nævius Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut n 
Cæcilius Marco Catoni maledicere (2). - - - - - Among the antient Greeks, their comedy SH; Dei, 1i6 
© was by law allowed to cenſure any action, and any perſon by name. Accordingly, as s be gg 
* Africanus ſays, whom has it not attacked, or rather whom has it not galled, whom has it iv, de Republitds 
* ſpared? Be it ſo: it wounded popular wicked men, wwho were ſeditious in the Republic, ſuch 

as Cleon, Cleophontes, and Hyperbolus. Let us bear this, ſays he, though it is better that 

« ſuch citizens ſhould be ſtigmatized by the Cenſor, than by a Poet; but that Pericles when 

* he had now governed the Republic for many years both in peace and war, with great re- 

* putation, ſhould be abuſed in plays, and theſe acted upon the ſtage, was as intolerable, ſays 

* he, as if our Plautus or Nevins had reviled Publius and Cnius Scipio, or Cecilins inveigbed 

* againſt Cato.“ Of all the treaſures in the world, none could be more expoſed to 

moth and ruſt, and to the rapacious hands of robbers, than honour and a good name, 

unleſs the inſolence of theſe ſatiriſts was reſtrained : for as, by I know not what diſmal 


fatality, the ſpirit of ſlander and revenge is often united with a ſeeming auſtere life, the 


impunity of libels would give birth to vaſt numbers of them againſt the beſt men; 
and if a man ſhould provoke ever ſo little a bigot, or a choleric Enthuſiaſt, he would 
preſently find his reputation ſtained and blackened by that bigot's pen, and the proneneſs 
of the people to believe this ſort of writers would afford them a ſanctuary, even with 
reſpect to the moſt extravagant calumnies. If theſe people would not poſtpone the 


virtues with which they ought to begin a devout life, the virtues, I fay, which 


make an honeſt man, and if they would follow the beſt advice that can be given : 
them, viz. not to pretend to be devout before they are good men (aa), they (72) Sethe 
would not diſtinguiſh themſelves as they do, by their ſatirical diſcourſes and de- les Defaues 

5 2 id | „ d'autrui, printe 
at Paris in tbe 


Hence we ſee what anſwer is to be given to thoſe, who fay that libels are beneficial yer 1690 

to ſociety, in as much as they hinder ſeveral perſons of both ſexes from tranſgreſſing EAI 

the bounds of decency : it is a bridle, ſay they, that reftrains them: free them from the“ l. 4. 
fear of being defamed to the end of the work, and in all future ages, by ſome ingenious (cc) Exſequi ſen- 
ſatires, and there is no extravagance but what they will run into. This is all Wrong: {ans vit a. 
we do not find that hitherto there has been any ſcarcity of libels, and yet the world fignes per hone- 
has not been, and is not bettered by them. Beſides, would not this pretended curb nt , ov 5 
become utterly uſeleſs, by the abuſe that would be made of the remedy, by defaming er ele 
without quarter or diſtinction all ſorts of familie? | : Has wok 

But then, muſt ſome be allowed to commit infamous actions, whilſt others ſhall not bes vilantor, 


, . | . tque Px Avis 
be allowed to puniſh them with all the trumpets of fame? I anſwer, that as it does not pier is vac: 


DICTIS FAC=- 


belong to private perſons, to puniſh robbers and muderers, and the care of it ought to uf Ex 


POSTERITA- 


be left to thoſe whom the ſupreme authority has appointed for the puniſhment of -» «+ xr a 


malefactors; the like ought to be done with reſpect to the puniſhment of infamy. It u ukEro, 


5 BIT, -- - > 
is encroaching upon the right of the ſovereign, it is laying profane hands upon holy is par: x74 
niſhment, when we are not commiſſioned for f da ef 
it by our governors. A criminal may then juftly aſk the queſtion that was put to Moſes, particular men 
who made thee a ruler and a judge over ns (bb). What private perſons may lawfully do 9 2 for i- 
againſt thoſe who deſerve infamy, is juſt what they may do againſt a robber or an —_ 
aſſaſſin. They may bring him before the Judges, and witneſs againſt him what they 4; F nxt 
know; they may in like manner impeach the criminal commerce, and infamous life of % f. _ 
others; but they muſt do it with all the characters of a formal accuſer : they mult , % k. 
declare their names and the places of their abode ; and eſpecially prove before the Oe ns for 
Judges, if there be occaſion for it, all their accuſations. Now where are the libellers und bat, ny | 
that take this method? The firſt thing they obferve is to conceal their names, their „u u 
profeſſion, and abode. They are not very ſcrupulous about their proofs; the leaſt rxrany ano 
ſuſpicion or hear-fay, the tattle in coffee-houſes or taverns, ſerves them for a demon- r | 
ftration : and therefore they are juſtly liable to the puniſhment of flanderers and falſe rIAIirr, 
witneſſes; for to deſerve this puniſhment, it is not neceſſary that what .a; man advances MEX MAY 2® 
ſhould be really falſe; it is enough that he maintains it without knowing it, and with- ra D- 
out being able to prove it. Ge 3 „ eee, 

I am perſuaded that juſtice and the public good require that evil actions ſhould be 4» nos. 
brought to the tribunal of fame, there to receive the puniſhment due to them, 7intere/t 


Reipublice cognoſci males (cc): but every body ought not to pretend to do this. For if 7% Amal. 


lib. i, cap, 


you defire to make public, is of ſuch a nature that it may” be PO læv. 


2 


748. 


it ought to 
be written. 
Great abuſe 


in this. 


continuance, | 


by the laws of the land, you muſt leave it to the Magiſtrates, or at moſt help them, by 
a judicial teſtimony, that the crime may at once bear a double puniſhment, that of 


public fame, and that of the Judges. We muſt remember that we are. not to give an 
account of our conduct to a Poet, or any other ſuch writer, but to the Magiſtrates, 


This is the doctrine of a good author, as will appear by theſe Latin words. Noftre 
contra duodecim Tabulæ cum perpaucas res capite ſanxiſſent, in his hanc quoque 
* ſanciendam putaverunt, i quis occentaviſſet, ſrve carmen condidiſſet, quod infamiam faceret 
* flagitiumve alteri, Præclarè, judiciis enim ac Magiſtratuum diſceptationibus legitimis 
« propoſitam vitam, non poetarum ingeniis habere debemus, nec probrum audire, niſi 
ea lege ut reſpondere liceat & judicio defendere (44). - - - - - - Though in our laws o 


4 a : gs 4d) Cicero, f 
« the twelve tables very few crimes are made capital, yet the following is of that number: 8 


* namely, if any perſon ſhould publiſh or write verſes, which defame another man, or 4 Sh. B. 
« injure his reputation. This is an excellent inſtitution; for our lives ought to be ſubmitted cap. is, © 
& only to the lawful examination and judgments of the Magiſtrates, and not to the wit and 


© raillery of Poets; nor ought we to hearken to an accuſation againſt any man, but upon con- 


« dition that he is allowed to anſwer, and judicially defend himſelf.” If the evil action be of 
another kind, and paſſes unpuniſhed, either on account of the indulgence of the 
Magiſtrate, or becauſe of the perſons who commit it, neither does it then belong to 
every man, to take upon him to write about it. This ſhould be done by Hiſtorians, 
and none ſhould write Hiſtory. but men choſen and authorized by the government. By 
this means the brand which Hiſtory ſhould fix on the name and memory of thoſe 
who deſerve the public infamy, would proceed from its true channel, being derived 
from the power of the ſword, wherewith the ſovereign is armed for the puniſhment of 
the wicked. As the ſacred Hiſtory was not the work of a private perſon, but of men 


who had received from GO D a ſpecial commiſſion to write (ee); fo the Civil Hiſtory (+) Pe. 
' ſhould be compoſed only by thoſe whom the ſovereign of each ſtate appoints for that . 


purpoſe, and then it might be preſumed that Hiſtory would not defame people upon 
falſe grounds; whereas, as the world goes at preſent, it diſtributes puniſhments and re- 
wards, diſgrace and praiſe, condemnation and abſolution, upon the firſt reports of fame, 
ſophiſticated and wreſted by a thouſand paſſions. And what is ſurpriſing, is, that the 
meaneſt Hiſtorian claims the privilege which belong only to ſome ; he pretends he is not 


bound to produce his proofs and his witneſſes. Qyis unquam ab hiftorico juratores exegit ( jr) $a, & 


morte Claudi. 


(ff) ? - - - Whoever requires an Hiſtorian to bring affidavits for what he advances ? 
I do not ſay but that there are inconveniencies on the other ſide; yet there being 


| ſome every where, the greateſt ought to be avoided, as doubtleſs are that multitude of (eg) If I fe. 


writers, who ſully hiſtorical facts with their impure hands, ſully them I ſay, not only y ſome au- 


for the preſent time but for future ages; ſince there will ever be too many continuators 8 


of Mellificium Pezelii, Sethus Calvifius, Sleidan's Commentaries Sc. (gg) too many f:fztion or 
- . o * * - ” Ee s deſign ; but only 
writers of abridgments, in uſum ſtudioſæ juventutis ; in a word, too many writers who becauſs I happen 


will fetch their informations from thence, and perpetuate the falſities that are daily e rt 
divulged [A]. What is faid of the firſt impreſſions in general, that they are of long plains 48. # 
: | | . | | Schiſm, Angl, 
| as 7 3 = of th 
Biblioth. Uni- 
verſ. Tom. = 
Pag. 
e 
libi, and thoſe 
of Schoockius, 
Fabul. Hamel. 
1 | „ RD 
is moſt true eſpecially with reſpect to the firſt alterations which events ſuffer from their 4% Aral, 
beginning by the diſguiſed relations that are made of them in haſte, and diſperſed with 2g. u,. 
all the expedition imaginable. This is an original fin, the propagation whereof cannot be A 
denied; too many examples prove it; and here lies the miſchief: for as all people pretty 44g fl fü , 
much reſemble thoſe of whom a Cardinal Legate ſaid, as he gave them his benediction, ver. 59. 


 fince 


LA] Too many writers cuil. perpetuate the fal- whole ſyſtem upon it : this ſerves them as a key to 


uo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit odorem 
Teſta diu (bb), 2285 


What ſiaſmd frſt the veſſel keeps the taſte, 


CRrREECH, 


fities that are daily divukzed.) I might have ſpoken of 
another ſort of writers. The Continuators of Pezelius, 
Calviſius; the Theatrum Europe, &c; they who 


publiſh Synop/es rerum toto orbe geſtarum, and abridge- 
ments of Univerſal Hiſtory, in uſum fludio/es juven- 
zutis, are I confeſs the greateſt propagators of falſe 
news; but they are not the only ones, nor perhaps 
the moſt dangerous preſervers of falſities. There are 
ſome Hiſtorians, who taking a contrary courſe, 


_ deceive thoſe very perſons who pretend to be nice. I 


mean ſome Hiſtorians like Varillas: they love to ſay 
what is not to be found in common Hiſtories : they 
aſpire to the glory of having diſcovered ſecret me- 
moirs, the occult qualities of the firſt miniſters, and 
the ſecret of intrigues and negociations, which no 
body knew before. If a thing has been left in oblivion 
by every body, they will be ſure to publiſh it for that 


very reaſon. Nay, they go farther; they build a 


open the cabinets of Princes and they pretend to un- 
fold many myſteries by this means. When thoſe 
gentlemen find in the corner of a library, or among 
the duſty old papers of an inventory, a printed piece 


which was unknown to them, they read it greedily, 


for which they are to be praiſed. But if they find 
in it any ſingular rare and ſuprizing particular they 
immediately take it up, 'and make it the baſis of the 
conjectures they deſign to vent as matters of fact, or 
Hiſtorical illuſtrations. For this they are not to be 
commended. It is very often the way to deceive 
people. If any of theſe men ſhould find an hundred 
years hence, a copy of the Paſtoral Letter, which was 
immediately ſuppreſſed by its author, he would make 
his advantage of it. He would boaſt of having diſ- 
covered things unknown to all other Hiſtorians ; he 
would reaſon upon this at random, and give all 


Europe a new face, with reſpe& to the ſecret * | 
2 o 
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UPON DEFAMATORY LIBELS _ 
 flnce they have a mind to be deceived, let them be deceived; and moreover ſince it cannot 


de doubted that a falſe report believed for three days may do a great deal of good to a 
nation [B], whereas a true piece of news, believed as long, may occaſion the ruin of it 


of Princes. He would revive a falſity, which lived 


but a few days in the common news, and would 
perpetuate it; for there will always be ſome Hi- 
ſtorians, who will relate what they ſhall read in 


Varillas, for inſtance. I muft acquaint my reader, 


that the ſuppreſſion of this Paſtoral Letter, came to 


my knowledge only by a little pamphlet of fiſteen 


| ges in 4to, dated on the twenty-fifth of January 
% It is intitu- 1696 (1). I there found (2) that the author of the 
4% Parallele de Paſtoral Letters having cited, as @ proof of the fawour- 


trois Lettres Pa" BJ intentions of the Allies, a project of peace drawn 


forales de Mr 
ariev, touchant 


} Accompliſſe- 


up by the Diet of Ratiſbonne . which had been 
contrived by a ſpeculative Politician of Amſterdam . . . . 


ment des Pro- evas ſo aſhamed of being impoſed upon by that ſpurious 


pheties. piece, that he immediately printed another edition of his 
Paſtoral Letter, in which he omitted that paſſage. 

(2) Pag. 16, III A falſe report believed for three days may do a 

laws of great deal of good, to a nation, &c.] This maxim is 


% mary 1695- aſcribed to Catherine de Medicis, that a falſe piece of q 
news believed three days may ſave a nation (3). Hi- 


) D'Aubigne, ſtories abound with the advantages of falſe news. The 
Confefſion Ca- heads of the League maintained themſelves a long 
* 5 5 4 time in Paris by that means. The Duke of Maienne 
7 12 n. not being able to deny, that he had loſt the field of 
13, 414. 
5 (the King of Navarre) had been killed, and that in 
0 D'Aubigns,* other places the League was triumphant (4). Theſe 
Fiſtoire Univerſ. are the words of an Hiſtorian : Seeing their army thus 
Tom, iii, lr. ſhattered, they had recourſe to their uſual artifices, 
#4 cl. vi, PE: which avere to impoſe upon the Parifians with lies, they 
i publiſhed in abundance of papers, importing that at the 
hf aſſault given at Dreux, the inhabitants had killed 

above five hundred of the King's troops, and wounded a 

greater number, and that the Marſhal Biron had been 

mortally wounded. That in an encounter near Poiſſi the 

League had obtained a great victory. That in the battle 

the fight was long, and the loſs almoſt equal, and that if 


(5) Hiſtoire des the Bearnois was not dead, he wwas as good as dead (5). 


| tholes memora- Peter Matthieu relates that the Count de Charolois, 


bles avenues en WT * 
France depuis being under the neceſlity of encouraging his troops by 


en 1547, juſ- the hopes of a ſpeedy ſuccour, ſaborned a Franciſcan 
ques au commen- 2vho pretended to come from Bretagne, and ſaid that he 
cement de Van had left the army ſo near, that it would be ſeen the 
4 Page fame day.. . . This artifice increaſed if not the 
| courage, at leaſt the patience of the moſt diſbeartened. 
and the lie proved uſeful for the little time it was 

believed. The great defire of ſeeing the troops of Bre- 

(6) Pierre Mat- fagne, made it believed without any conſideration (6). 


then, Fiſt, de Theſe laſt words are not uſeleſs here, for they ſhew 
Louis XI, liur. t 


W *.. ſuch artifices: they eaſily believe what flatters them, 
and they wait patiently. Peter Matthieu's marginal 
note, deſerves to be tranſcribed. When an army or a 
(7) lid. town, ſays he (7), is in expectation of relief, they muſt 


always be told that it is coming, and if there ſhould be 
news to the contrary, it is prudent in the General to ſpread 
about a different report. Syphax ſends word to Scipio 
that he cannot aſſiſt him, and that on the contrary he is 
for Carthage. Scipio treats and careſſes his Ambaſſa- 
dors, and gives them preſents, in order to make his ſol- 
diers believe that Syphax was coming, and that the 
Ambaſſadors returned to haſten his departure. It is with 
reſpect to theſe ſtratagems, that it may eſpecially be 
ſaid, nil ſub fole novum, - - - There is nothing new under 
5 the ſun. The Moderns in this point are but the 
1 article imitators of the Ancients (8). Sincerity was never 
| citat,y;  Pretended to in the freſh accounts of public miſ- 
4% and (e. fortunes, and it would be generally prejudicial to 
pretend to it. Livy juſtly cenſures the Roman Con- 
ſul, who after the fatal battle of Cannæ acknowled 
to the deputies of the Allies all the loſs he 
; ſuſtained. * Auxit rerum ſuarum ſuique contemptum 
0 Titus Liv, * Conſul nimis detegendo cladem nudandoque (9). 
WJ — .. - - The Conſul rendered his army and bimfelf ftill 
lets the apte1, © more contemptible, by giving too bare and naked an 
account of the defeat at Cannæ. The effect of this 


Cſcourſe F the 
Urſul to the De- plain dealing was, that the Allies concluded from it 


— can that Rome would never be able to raiſe its head again, 
We and therefore that they ought to join with Hannibal. 
N. Fut. a We learn from Plutarch that an Athenian was cruelly 
pop, oy "an tortured, for telling a piece of ill news, which how- 


ever was very true (10). Having heard of Nicias's 
VOL. V. | 


battle at Ivri, made people believe that the Bearnois 


he bent and diſpoſition of the people to give into” 


it 


defeat from a ſtranger, who was come aſhore at the 
port of Pyræeus, he went in all haſte to acquaint the 
magiſtrates with that great misfortune. They aſked 
him how he came by it, and becauſe he could not 
produce his author, he was puniſhed as a cheat and a | 
diſturber of the public peace (11): nor was he de- (r1) Astag no* 
livered from the rack till the truth of his news was ere 5 
known. Had he made a falſe report of a victory, he «© 7% 6 
would not have ſuffered for it: the action of Stratocles 2 ba ae 6 
makes me think ſo. He perſuaded the Athenians to , 359; £5p6- 
offer a ſacrifice to the gods by way of thanks for the Bagro x 
defeat of their enemies, and yet he knew that the xpovov- 225 
Athenian fleet had been beaten. The news of the enen bas | 
diſaſter was at laſt publiſhed. They were heartily ders Bray" 
vexed with the impoſtor; but his anſwer ſatisfied y:cancvre5: 
them, and there was an end of it: what injury have Pro mendace & 
I done you? ſaid he: I have made you live three RR e 
days happily. IIe d av 74 * STRpTIaT AS roy & diu 
ngat Til TTP U b UTopeivat xl tortus eſt, donec 
go ποοννννανν, ννατ⏑ , H duvTis fvayſcaia advenerunt qui 
Suse] ws veyeuxnnbras. Em de This iTTH1s AN, totam cladem VO 
damayſenFions nyarcrr, epoTulT» T3 Shur, —_ i —— | 
Ti ndIunTa!. Tpeis nepas d aurev nia ye © 5 
ovas. Nullo vero pacto arbitror Sparta nos toleraturos 
fuiſſe Stratoclis ſeurrilem inſultationem, qui ſuis ut ob 
letum parte victoriæ nuncium acceptum, ſacrificarent 
per ſuaſit: cumque ii de accepta clade vero allata nuncio 


ſuccenſerent, populum interrogavit ecquid injuries paſſi 


effent, qui ipſius opera triduum ſuavius wixifſent (12). (12) Plut. de 
It was ſo much gained over the enemy, you will Repub. gerenda, 
ſay; the Athenians gained two or three days of pag. 799, F. 
rejoycing by it: they put off for that time the un- He »-rins it al- 
eaſineſs which the ill news was to give them. But ex 8 . 
in reality it is but a ſmall advantage; it is a ſad 393, Na, 3 
thing to be brought off from a falſe perſuaſion that makes him an- 
has raiſed a great joy; the weight of adverſity fits Fer, Era a1 
more heavily afterwards. Beſides, public rejoycings *$*%%ars der- 
for an imaginary victory, expoſe a whole nation to ay ir n. 
contempt, and make the enemy very merry. If 5,57. 
Stratocles had been treated as he deſerved, he had Quid tandem in- 
been ſeverely puniſhed. For a private perſon to do as Juriz accepiſtis fi 
Cicero did is a thing of no great conſequence : nay, = Per ran 
in ſuch particular conjunctures true prudence will not fam f 1 
ſuffer us to believe any thing too lightly, Cicero battle is that of 
. cum Vatinii morte nunciata cujus parum certus Amor gos. 
videbatur autor, interim, inquit, uſura fruar (13). It 2 
is not certain that my enemy is dead, and perhaps (73) Quintil. 


in a few days I ſhall hear he is alive and well; but Inſt. Orat. J. 


in the mean time I will take advantage of the „ © L. 
current report, I will believe it; it is ſo much gain ? 900 

to me. This is what Cicero ſaid ; whether it was 

only a jeſt, or an ingenuous declaration of his thoughts, 

it matters not. But ſhould a nation uſe this method, 

and take ſome meaſures upon the falle news of the 

defeat of the enemy, it would ſometimes run the 

riſk of great misfortunes. An Hiſtorian relates that 

it having been reported that Scipio Africanus, and 


his brother, were taken priſoners, and that Antiochus 


had defeated the Roman army they commanded, the 
Etolians immediately ſhook off the yoke of the Ro- 
man people. 'This muſt needs have been a pernicious 
ſtep. I will relate Livy's words, which contain ſome 
remarkable particulars. We there find a remarkable 
inſtance of the deceits of fame : it appears from them 
that the very deputies of the Ætolians in the army 
of the two Scipio's had ſpread that falſe report, and 
that only one Hiſtorian has mentioned it. Va- 
© lerius Antias author eſt, rumorem celebrem Rome 
« fuiſle, & penè pro certo habitum, recipiendi Sci- 
* Pionis adoleſcentis cauſa Cos. L. Scipionem & cum 
eo P. Africanum in colloquium evocatos regis, & 
« ipſos comprehenſos eſſe, & ducibus captis confeſti m 
* ad caſtra Romana exercitum ductum, eaque ex- 
* pugnata, & deletas omnes copias Romanorum eſie: 
© ob hæc Ætolos ſuſtuliſſe animos, & abnuiſſe im- 
« perata facere, principeſque eorum in Macedoniam & 
« in Dardanos & in Thraciam ad conducenda mercede 
* auxilia profectos: hæc qui nuntiarent Romam, A. 
« Terentium Varronem, & M. Claudium Lepidum ab 
A. Cornelio proprætore ex Ætolia miſſos eſſe. 
Subtexit deinde fabulæ huic, legatos Atolos in 
5 ſenatu inter cætera hoc quoque interrogatos eſſe: 
9 * unde 


o 


(14) Tit. Liv. 
lib. x<xwit, p. 
mM, 708, 


(15) Dolus an 
_ virtus quis in 
Hhoſte requirat ? 
Virgil. Eneid. 
lib. ii, ver. 


390. 


+ James Hu- 
raule des Offices 
4 Etat , ol, 


I 10. 


laid of a true one. 
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A DISSERTATION 
it cannot be thought ſtrange that the firſt relations ſhould be ſo falſified : Politics, whictz 


unde audiſſent imperatores Romanos in Aſia captos 
* ab Antiocho rege, & exercitum deletum efle ? 
* Xtolos refpondills ab ſuis legatis ſe, qui cum 
* conſule fuerint, certiores factos. Rumoris hujus 
« quia neminem _ authorem habeo, neque affir- 
mata res mea opinione fit, nec pro vana prætermiſſa 
* (14), - - - - > Valerius Antias relates that at Rome 
« there abent a famous report, which paſſid almoſt for a 
* certainty. that King Antiochus having called Lucius 
Scipio the Conſul, and Publius Africanus, to @ con- 
« ference about. the reſtoring of the young Scipio, had 
« ſeized them, and having made the Roman Generals 
* priſoners, had immediatly marched his army to their 


* camp, attacked and taken it, and cut off all the 


* Roman firces; that upon the news of this pretended 
© overthrow, the Etolians had taken courage and re- 
* fuſed to obey the commands of the Romans, and that 
* their chiefs had gone into Macedon, Dardania, and 
* Thrace, to levy auxiliary troops; that A. Cornelius, 
* the Prætor, had ſent from Etolia Terentius Varro and 
M. Claudius Lepidus, to carry theſe tidings to Rome, 
What gave ſome authority to this falſe account was, 
that the Etolian deputies being aſted in the Senate 
among other queſtions, Who had informed them that 
King Antiochus had made the Roman Generals 
« priſoners, and cut off the Roman army in Aſia; 
* they anfecered That they had it from their own 
« deputies who were with the Conſul. As I have no 
ether authority for there having been ſuch a report, 
* but that of Valerius Antias, I would neither affirm 
* this as a certainty, nor paſs it over as an untruth.” 
Don ot think that Catherine de Medicis meant that a 
piece of falſe news believed three days, can fave a nation 
upon all occaſions. Such maxims as theſe are not without 
exceptions. A falſe perſuaſion is ſometimes advanta- 
geous and ſometimes pernicious : and the ſame may be 
But here is a thing more generally 
true, vis. that it is uſeful to conceal from the people, 


a R a = 


part of the loſs ſuſtained in battles and other great miſ- 


fortunes, This deception is not what we call myſteries 
of ſtate, Arcana Imperii, but the common ſteps of po- 
litical prudence. No body ought therefore to blame 


a fallacious relation, that immediately follows the event. 


The public good requires the uſe of rhetorical figures, 
in order to extenuate our loſs and our enemies advan- 
tages. But it were perhaps to be wiſhed that theſe 
relations ſhould not be written, or at leaſt, that they 
ſhould not be printed: for the printing perpetuates 
them, and makes them ſerve as a foundation for Hi- 
ſtorians. This brings a great uncertainty upon Hiſto- 
ry, and deprives future ages of the knowledge of the 
truth ; which is a great counterpoize, as ſome think, to 
the profit and pleaſure that the reading of thoſe daily 
papers occaſions in the world. The moſt moroſe muſt 
acknowledge that this reading affords many uſeful and 
agreeable inſtructions, and even that it may be in- 
ſtructive to polite writers. But in ſhort, will ſome 
ſay, there is no ſincerity in thoſe relations: they are 
rather Pleas than Hiſtories. Now, what is a Plea ? 
A diſcourſe, in which a man ftudies to ſhew only 


the fair fide of his own cauſe, and only the foul one 


of his adverſary's. If they, who ſpeak thus, could 
find out a good expedient to avoid what they condemn, 
they would have the beſt invention of all men living. 
After all, the underſtanding readers are not deceived 
by ſuch relations : they can diſtinguiſh ſuch as come 
neareſt to ſincerity 3 but it is not poſſible to publiſh in 
thoſe writings all that one knows ; ſomething muſt be 
facrificed to the public good, and even ſometimes to 
our domeſtic intereſt. Beſides ; ſtratagems being al- 
lowed in war (15), the artifices of News - writers muſt 
be excuſed; for the pains they take to thwart the re- 
lations of the enemy are a kind of war; and therefore 
their writings have been called arma Anſerina by a po- 
litical author. Hoc faltem indictum non abeat, 
* quod auſu temerario quodam, Relationes ordinarias 
* ſeu Nowellas, uti vocantur, Armis Anſerinis meis non 
adjunxerim: nam, ut probe ſciam, tales ſæpe non 
in Sibyllarum foliis, ſed hominum cerebris naſci, cre- 
duloſque facile incertæ fame auram captare : inte- 


rim tamen etiam temporis filia comprobat, atque 


© haQtenus comprobavit, harumce ſparſiones non ſem- 
per Oreſtis ſomnia & vanitates eſſe atque fuiſſe. Spar- 
guntur + enim Victoriæ, deprimiturque pars adver- 


_ eclipſe. 
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ſome 


© fa. Sie conſtat, 2 Literis a Pompeio per omnes 
provincias civitateſque dimiſſis de prælio ad Dyrra- 
* chium facto elatius inflatiuſque multo, quam res erat 
geſta, fama percrebuerit, pulſum fugere Cæſarem 

* pene omnibus copiis amiſſis; quæ 4. fama ſane Pom. 


peianos multis partibus auxerat. Finguntur clades Bal c 
* ad vulgum (quia mundus, ut dicitur vult decipi) de. #ii, Pag. u. 
mentandum, ut iſte faveat huic vel illi parti, &c. 284. 


* Ita poſt cladem Iurenſem, &c. (ib). - - I muſt not 


forget to mention, that 1 have preſumed, not to add the (160 Arma An- 
ſerina, five Ar. 


Arma Anſerina: for though 7 well know, that ſuch re- 55 
* lations proceed not from the leaves of the Sibyls, but are militari Tacite 
* deviſed in the brain of man, and that the credulous rea- ſubminiſtrata, & 


* dily catch at and ſwallow the common reports, hawewer ? 


* ordinary relations, or news (as they are called) to 


* . doubtful ; nevertheleſs experience, the d fipring of time, 


* of theſe news, is not always, nor has always been an 
* unprofitable thing, like the dreams of Orefles. For to 
* ſpread the news of our victories, and to leſſen the ad. 
* wantages of the enemy, is an art of policy. Thus it it 
* known that Pompey hawing ſent letters into all the pro- 
* wvinces and cities of the Roman empire, wherein he 
« ſpoke of the battle of Dyrrachium, with much more cou- 
rage and boldneſs than he had fought it, there went a 
report that Caeſar had been defeated, had loſt almoſt 
© his whole army, and was now making his eſcape : and 
* undoubtedly this report very much ſtrengtbened Pompey's 


* party. Overthrows are invented to impoſe upon the 


* vulgar (becauſe the world, as they ſay, loves to be 


* impoſed upon) and to make them favour this or that 
« party, c. Thus after the battle of Ivory, &c. The 


author adds here what I have ſaid of the Duke of 
Maienne. : 


Note, that people are ſo uſed to the Gazettes, that 
they would look upon the ſuppreſſion of them as an 
It would occaſion a kind of public mourning. 
The Republic of Letters would loſe ſeveral pieces by 
it, which are the very kernel and cream of the Ga- 
zettes, and contain ſome rules for a profitable reading 
of them. Obſerve the following paſſage. * Cum ve- 
ro omnes novi quid ſciendi mira flagremus cupidi- 
tate, certaque juxta ac incerta avidiſſime arripientes, 
« quiſque pro voto interpretamur, itaque NoveLLas 
* undique conquirimus, ut rerum geſtarum, imo & ge- 
© randarum (tanta enim ſcribentium vel credentium va- 
© nitas eſt) cognitione ſitientem animum expleamus. 
* Hinc anxia curioſitate legimus aut rimamur, quid No- 
« vellz apportent Noſtrates, Fenenſes, Lipfienſes, Norin- 
* bergenſes, Hamburgenſes, imo & Pariſinæ, Hafnienſes, 
* Amſtelodamenſes, Bruxellenſes, aut aliæ, neſcio unde ac- 
« cerfitz: Ut autem varia ſint illorum, qui eas legunt vel 
* mirantur ingenia, ita fieri haud poteſt, quin majorem 
es illis fructum alius, alius minorem accipiat, quo 
igitur cum Voluptate, quam novitas ſua ſponte con- 
ciliat, Utilitas etiam jungatur, ideo inſigni cum com- 
modo adhiberi poterit Nobiliſſimi & Conſultiſſimi 
Dn. AnASUuUERT FRITSCHII Diſcurſus, De Nowel- 
Clarum, gquas vocant Reve Beitungen hodierno uſu & 
* abuſu. Imp. Fenæ 1676, 4. Itemque elegantiſſimè 
docti CMRISTIANI W EIS II in illuſtri ad Salam 
* Auguſtzo Polit. Prof. Schedia/ma curioſum, de Lectione 
* Novellarum, quantum ſcil. ille uſum habeant in Glo- 
6 
5 
« 
6 
c 
4 


graphicis, Hiſloricis, & Politicis, im) quowvis ear — 


rum genere. Cui etiam addidit Specimen, quasi 
cleum Novellarum, ſcil. ab Anno. 1660. ad ann. uſ- 
gue 1676. Weiſſenfelſæ anno ed. exc. (17). - - © 


As wwe all have an inſatiable diſire, and a wonderful 


for NEWS PAPERS from all parts of the world, in or- 
der to ſlack this thirſt of the mind after the knowledge 
not only of paſt, but of future tranſactions: for ſuch is 
« the preſumption of the writers of news, or thoſe who 
© believe them, that they will pretend to the knowledge of 
© things to come. Thus with anxious curioſity, aue read 
and fift the home-news, thoſe from Jena, Leipfic, Nu- 
© remberg, Hamburgh, nay, thoſe from Paris, Copenhagen, 
* Amſterdam, Brufſtls, and others which come from the 
Lord knows where. But as the genius's of thoſe aubo 
* read and admire them are various, ſo it cannot but 
« happen that ſome reap more, ſome leſs advantage by the 
« peruſal of them, To the end therefore that profit may 

2 | | s accompany 


N 
a 


* ſhes, and has already manifefted, that the difperſmg p 


n Diſſertatione 
Politica diducta 
G, S W, 


ag. 19. 


(17) Michael 
Hertzius, Bib- 
. X : liotheca Germa- 
curiofity to know ſomething new, and greedily catch at nica, oye Notitis 
NEWS, whether certain or doubiful, awhilſt every man Scriptorum Re- 


* interprets them according to his own wiſhes, abe ſearch ru 
rum, 


ſab in. 
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m Germanic: 
Part. 1, 


(20) Mat 
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Prove ne 


tranſlated 
efore 


(19) See 
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fits 


ſage of Tacitus 


which I have ci- 
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69 At ſubitæ 
horrifico lapſu de 
montibus adſunt 
Harpyiæ, . 
magnis quatiunt 
clangoribus alas, 
Diripiuntque da- 
contactuque 
omnium fœdant 
Immundo : tum 
yox tetrum dira 
inter odotem. 
Virg. En. lib, 
iu, ver. 225. 
. . From the 
mountain tops, 
with hideous cry, 
And clatter ing 
wings the hun- 
gry harpres fly, 
They ſnatch the 


meat, defiling all 
they find, 


And parting 


have 4 loathſome 


fench behind, 
DaYDEN, 


UPON DEFAMATORY LIBELS 
(i) See the hel. ſome body has defined ars non tam regendi, quam fallendi hominem = - - - The art of 


75! 


deceiving rather than of governing men [C], will have it ſo, But men ought to own 
their error, which they never can do with a good grace: and tho* ſome ſhould do it, 
this 1s of little ſervice; ſo many pens having already canonized the firſt reports, that 
people would at leaſt be divided in their opinions about them (i i). 

It is not enough to compare theſe baſe writers. to Harpies which defile whatever they 
touch (&); it may be ſaid they are executioners who diſtort and wring the neck, legs 
and arms of Hiſtorical facts, and even ſometimes cut them off, and apply falſe ones in 


their room; and this even at the very moment that an event iſſues forth from the boſom 
of its cauſes, and the exploits of a battle are juſt born : 


Modo primos incipientes 
Edere vagitus, & adhuc a matre rubentes (IJ). 


As ſoon as ere they wail, as ere they ſpring, 
Still bluſhing, from the parent womb... .. . 


{17) Juven. 
Sat. VII, ver. 
195. 


(mm) ſtis 
Clio. Aye 


It was formerly ſaid of the Muſes that they were the proſtitutes even of ſlaves; this a, Kas 


may eſpecially be affirmed of the Muſe who preſides over Hiſtory (n m): 


ev KA 


7 EUpyutvai THy 
ſhe is a true "1 


cortum triobolare, who plies upon the high-ways, and ſells her felf to the firſt comer for late, Apollonit 
a morſel of bread. Her bargain with the Bookſellers is much beneath that of Baudoin ® IN 


* accompany pleaſure, which novelty of itſelf creates, it 
© evill be of fignal advantage to read the diſcourſe of the 
© moſt excellent and learned Mr AnasutRuUs FriITs- 
Hus, intituled, Of the modern uſe and abuſe of 
the news; which they call Reve Beitungen ; printed 
at Jena 1676, 4to. Likewiſe the curious and moſt 
elegant diſſertation of the learned CHRISTIAN WEI- 
slus, Profeſſor of Politics, concerning the reading 
of news, ſhewing the great uſe of them in Geogra- 
phy, Hiſtory, Politics and all other branches of 
curious learning. To which he has added, a Speci- 
men, being, as it were, the kernel and quinteſſence 
of news, f. 
« Weifſenfelts in the ſame year. | 

J have read ſomewhere in the Nouvelles de la Re- 


publique des Lettres, that it were to be wiſhed that 


ſome body was employed in taking an account at the 
end of every year, of all the falſe reports that had been 


ſpread during that year. This would not be necel- 


ry with reſpect to all of them; there are ſeveral, that 


the Gazettes themſelves take notice of: ſuch an em- 


ployment had been more neceſſary when daily news 


were not printed. If it had been eſtabliſhed at Rome 


when the Turks took Rhodes, we ſhould know abun- 
dance of falſities that were then verited in Italy. Some 


(18) It 75 
thought that the 
ſuccours wwill 
prove needleſs, 1 
the ſiege ng 
ed, as the report 
gies, Jerom 
Negro, Letter 

to Mark Antony 
Micheli, written 
from Rome the 
10th of Decem- 
ber 1522 „ folio 
80, of the Epi- 
ſiles of Princes, 
collected by 
Ruſcelli, and 
tranſlated by 
Belleforeſt. 


(19) See the 
ame Letter, fol. 
It contains 
ſeveral things 
Which ſhew how 
People deceive 
themſelves in 
tungs which 
by wiſh, 


(20) Matthæug 
us, Part iii, 


of them are known by the letters which Ruſcelli has 
collected: we know by thoſe letters, that on the tenth 


of December 1522, the News-writers of Rome, gave 
out that the ſiege of Rhodes was raiſed (18). On the 


twenty- eighth of February 1523, they gave out that 


it was not certain that Soliman had taken the town (19); 


and yet it had capitulated on the twenty-ſecond of De- 
cember 1522. But what man will wonder at this 
news, When he knows, that in the year 1500, it was 
given out at Padua as a certainty, and even from Rome, 
that the Pope had been killed with a thunder-bolt on 
St Peter's day, and that all the citizens had taken up 
arms. It is only by chance, that we know that ſuch 
an untruth was reported. It is mentioned in a letter 
of Matthew Boſſus; without which probably we ſhould 
have known nothing of it. Hac ſub hora Auguſtine 
© ad te dum ſcribo, ecce rumor aures implet civitatis, 
ſolemni Petri Apoſtoli die, paulo poſt vigeſimam ho- 
ram, Alexandrum Romanæ Eccleſiæ magnum Pon- 
tificem ictu fulminis interiiſſe, & de perjucundis ſuis 
Pileatis unum tactum, pariter ſuum dominum paren- 
taſſe, populares in armis eſſe, vias urbis obliquas pa- 
rum tutas, Curiales quati timoribus, Hiſpanos infe- 
ſtos & hoſtes haberi (20). - - At this very hour, 
ewhile I am auriting to you, there goes a report through 
the city, that a little after two of the clock in the af- 
ternoon, of St Peter's day, Pope Alexander was killed 
by a thunder-bolt, and that one of his merry cardinals 
had the ſame fate, that the people are in arms, that the 
by-ſtreets of the city are not ſafe, that the magiſtrates are 
in the greateſt fears, that the Spaniards are diſaffected 
and accounted enemies.” The King of Spain, the 
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King of France, and the Duke of Alba, were at the 
ſame time reported in Holland to be dead, in the year 


rom the year 1660 to 1676: printed at 


and 


1580. This falfity was preſerved by chance in a letter 
of Juſtus Lipſius (21). A compilation of ſuch things (21) ers Rezis 
would be uſeful. | Hiſpaniæ, Gals 


Mr de Vigneul Marville has made ſome good ob- ger Ber eee 
ſervations on the Paris Gazette. Here is one of his nobis ſub idem 
reflexions. * There is but one thing diſſerviceable to rep. Vera 
* the writer of it, which is, that he is not abſolute % it in e 
* maſter of his work, and being ſubject to ſuperior or- "0 4 8 
* ders, he cannot ſpeak the truth with that ſincerity Epiſt. TW 1 
* which Hiſtory requires. If this point was granted Theodorum 
him, we ſhould have no need of other Hiſtorians (22),* Leeuwium, pag. 
The latter part of this paſſage is ſomewhat hyperboli- 5 6 : we 
cal ; however it 1s certain that author mentions the 3 20 * | 
main cauſe of the miſchief ; the weekly News-writers, of December 
or of any other period longer or ſhorter, dare not ſpeak 1580. 
all they know. It would coſt them too dear; for not 


to mention the puniſhment they might fear from their (22) Vigneul 


ſuperiors, their news would not fell well, and they Mrville, Me- 


would make themſelves odious as diſaffected perſons, 9 = 
and in ſome manner enemies to the public good. No 158, Batch i 
body will have them vent groſs lies, for the ſake of Edit. 

their country ; but when they lie ingeniouſly, and with 

conjectures and reflexions equally witty, flattering and 

ſatirical, they are praiſed, admired, and loved, and e- 

very body reads their works. So that they find their 

account in following the example of the antient Comic 


Poet, who only deſigned to pleaſe the people. 


Poeta cum primum animum ad ſcribendum appulit, 
Id ſibi negotii credidit ſolum dari, . a | 

| | | iſſet fabula J) Terentius, 
Populo ut placerent quas ſeciſſet fabulas (23). 1. be * 
driæ. 


Our Poet when he ſet his mind mM writing, 
Belied d he had no more to do, but make 
Such plays as ſhould be to the people's liking, 


[CJ Politics which ſome body has defined, Ars, &c.] 
Guy Patin mentions this definition after having a little 
ridiculed the Jubilees. Thus you ſee new factions in 
Rome, that will give us a new Pope, and then pro jucundo 
adventu ad Papatum, - - - for his happy acceſſion to the 
Papacy, a new Fubilee, The new wine of this preſent 
year, which is a liquor drawn from the vine, will pro- 
duce more ſenſible effetts in mens heads than this new de- 
votion, which in us king, returns but too often, ab aſſuetis 


non afficimur ; - - - Things to which we are accuſtomed 


do not affett us. But the world is ſo made, populus 

vult decipi : - - People love to be impoſed upon. The 

late Fobn Camus, Biſbop of Belley, a learned worthy pre- 

late, if ever there was any, ſaid, that Politica ars eſt 

non tam regendi quam fallendi homines : - - - Politics 

is the art of deceiving, rather than governing men. 1 

heard him ſay this once in his chamber, in the year 1632, 12 
and I have often remembred it fince (24). This letter of (24) Patin, Let- 
Patin is dated on the thirteenth of December 1669. ter PIII, 4g. 
He had not recited the Biſhop's words in that manner 1794 2 
in a letter of the eighth of May 1665. He recited 5 
them on the following occaſion. Siæ writers, ſays he, 


a 


* 


(nn) See Bail - 
let, Jugemens 
des Sgavans, on 
the French tran- 
flators, article 


948, 949- 


(60 See Bal- 
zac, Entret. IV, 
chap. iv. 
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A DISSERTATION. 
and du Ryer, whoſe ſtated price was to tranſlate for half a crown, or a crown a ſheet, and 


to write verſes for fix ſhillings a hundred, when. they were long ones, and fer three ſhillings 
when they were ſhort (un). 


Ab] pudor extinftus, doctæque infamia turbe 
Sub titulo praſtant, & queis genus ab Fove ſummo 
Res hominum ſupra evectæ & nullius egentes, 
Aſſe merent vili, ac ſancto ſe corpore fadant. 
Scilicet aut Menæ faciles parere ſuperbo, 

Aut nutu Polycleti, & parca laude beatæ. 

Uſque adeo maculas ardent in fronte recentes, 
Heſternique Gete vincla, & veſtigia flagri (oo). 


Lucian has unwittingly drawn the picture of our age, ſpeaking of a war, which 
had produced ſuch a multitude of Hiſtorians, that one would have thought it was a 
modiſh trade. He compares it to the epidemical diſtemper of the Abderitæ ( pp). 
We have ſeen, continues he, the truth of the proverb, that war is the parent of all things. 
Ap E J TA & moot Tabra xerivnrai, 6 T 6 mf; Tis Pappdpss, nai Td i 'Appelia Tear- 
pay Kal al aultysis Vital, bels 3s Tis x ige guyſpage. parne Ie Outudidai, nal Hpi- 
oor, nal Eevogavre; nuiv arav]t;. nal ws Folker, des ap mV Exeivo, T0, Tloktuos aTavrwr 
rde, © ys ual ouvyſeagias ToouTus aviquay, dro wits Th Y. Ex quo res præſentes 
moveri cœperunt, puta bellum iſtud contra barbaros, & acceptum in Armenia vulnus, 
& continuæ illæ victoriæ, nemo non hiſtoriam conſcribit. Imò verò Thucydides, He- 
rodoti, & Xenophontes nobis facti ſunt omnes. Et ut apparet, verum fuit illud, Bel- 
lum omnium pater eſt, quandoquidem hiſtoriarum ſcriptores tam multos una hac plaga 
procreavit (qgq). - Since theſe things happened, namely the war with the Barbarians, the over- 
throw received in Armenia, and thoſe frequent victories, all the world writes Hiſtory. Nay, 
every man ſets up for a Thucydides, an Herodotus, and a Xenophon, And it appears to be a 
true ſaying, that war is the parent of all things, fince it has begot ſo many Hiſtorians in 
this ſingle country. The antient Romans had infinitely more reſpect for the dignity of 
| hiſtory ; for before Pompey's time no body pretended to write it but ſuch as were emi- 


nent for their birth and merit, and when this great man's tutor undertook to write the 


(rr) Sueton. 
de clar. Rhetor. 
cap, its 


{25) Ibid. Letter time, and mankind ſuffer too much by it (25), There is a 


CCCLVI, Pag. 
67, of the ſame 
Zone. 


| hiſtory of Pompey, and that of his father, ſome kind of inconveniency was found in 
that novelty, as Suetonius inſinuates. Yet this innovator had ſenſe and learning, and 
had taught Rhetoric, but he was a man of no birth. He was a freed- man. That was 
the grievance. * Lucius Octacilius Pilitus ſerviſſe dicitur; atque etiam oſtiarius, veteri 
more, in catena fuiſſe: donec ob ingenium ac ſtudium literarum manumiſſus, accu- 
« ſanti patrono ſubſcripſit. Deinde Rhetoricam profeſſus, Cnæum Pompejum Magnum 
« docuit ; patris ejus res geſtas, nec minus ipſius, compluribus libris expoſuit : primus 
omnium libertinorum, ut Cornelius Nepos opinatur, ſcribere hiſtoriam orſus, non 
niſi ab honeſtiſſimo quoque ſcribi ſolitam (rr). I is ſaid that Lucius Octacilius 
« Pilitus was a ſlave, and even a door-keeper, and that he was chained to the door, after the 
© antient cuſtom ;, till on account of his parts and inclination to learning he was made free, 
and aſſiſted his patron. He afterwards profeſſed Rhetoric, and was Præceptor to Pompey 
« the Great: he wrote in many books a Hiſtory of Pompey, and of his father. Cornelius 
* Nepos is of opinion, that Oftacilius Pilitus was the firſt freed-man who engaged in writing 
* Hiſtory, which was uſually the employment of none but men of diſtinction. : 
= . 15 What 


cob got their livelihood by auriting news, have been 
fent to the Baſtille, within theſe three days, hominum 
genus audaciſſimum, mendaciſſimum, avidiſſimum ut 
faciant rem, &c. - a kind of people, who are extreme- 
ly audacious, given to lying, and greedy of gain, c. 
They fill their news with things the) know not, and ought 
not to aurite. They have printed here and cried about 
the ſtreetis, the Bull of our Holy Father the Pope, a- 
gainſt the Janſeniſts, and three days after it was forbid- 
den, and even, ne quid deeſſet ad rationem veræ fabu- 
læ, - - that nothing might be wanting to compleat the 
comedy, a report wwas publiſhed and fpread that the 
commiſſary was ordered to impriſon the Printer, if be had 
been found in his houſe. The late Biſhop of Belley, who 
was an incomparable man, told me in the year 1632. 
Politica eſt ars tam regendi quam fallendi homines, - -- 
politics is the art both of governing and deceiving men, and 
this is no new invention, it is the ſame play acted over 
again; the ſame comedy, and farce; but they are new 


actors: the worſt of it is that this play will laſt a long 


would know Patin's judgment upon the Paris Gazette, 
read what follows. Thy brite nothing here that is 
good for any thing except the Gazette every Saturday, 
which is à very diverting and comfortable thing, 
for as much as this pratler newer tells us bad news, 3 
though ave perceive a great deal at this ſeaſon (26). (26) Ibid. 2 
Remember what Petronius ſays, Mundus univerſus ex- 1. Phe 75 
ercet hiſtrioniam, - The whole world is a farce, and ow It is da- 
theſe verſes of Politian againſt ſuch as condemned the 74 from Paris 
plays that were acted in colleges. on the ſeventh of 
June 1650. 

Sed qui nos damnant, hiſtriones ſunt maxumi. 

Nam Curios ſimulant, vivunt bacchanalia: 

Hi ſunt præcipue quidam clamoſi, leves, 

Cucullati, lignipedes, cincti funibus : 

Supercilioſum, incurvicervicum pecus, 

Quique ab aliis habitu & cultu diſſentiunt, 

Triſteſque vultu vendunt ſanctimonias: 

Cenſuram ſibi quandam, & tyrannidem occupant: 

Pavidamque plebem territant minaciis (27). 


(27) Politianus, 
in Prelogo in | 
Plauti Menacch* | 
mos, ad cal.em 


maſters of that art, ſince they aim only at the pub- be can't in colieges endure a play; _—_ 
lic good, which they cannot arrive to without imi- For whilft their lives are leud and difſolute, — verſo. 
tating Phyſicians with reſpect to their patients. If you 
7 1 


manifeſt difference betwixt the ſecond and firſt definition 
of politics : the ſecond is more diſcreet than the firſt ; 


but neither of them turns to the diſhonour of the But none are greater mountebanks than they 


. Upright and pious men they perſonate: 


(23) Le 
ftoriques 
tember 1 
251. 


ok F 
ances 7 
To whic 
Fight a 
berg. 


Ibid, Letter 


ag, 173 
ue frft 

It is da- 
rom Paris 
e ſeventh of 
1650. 


) Politianus, 
Prelogo in 


zuti Menaech“ 


, ad callen 
iſt, xv, I 
i, folio N. 
5, vas. 


The abuſe 


juſt mention- 
ed favours 


ſtory 


bun. 


20) 4 ſmall 


UP'ON DEPAM 
. 
gcepticiſm in 


point of Hi- Roman empire. 


; . .- £:% aj 

AT ORY#LIBELSs. 
What would become of the enemies of Hiſtorical: Scepticiſm, if this miſchief had 
prevailed in the time of antient Greece and antient Rome? They are to be congratula- 
ted becauſe Printing is ſo modern an invention, and they may. juſtly exclaim bouo Her- . 
cule publico iſta licentia poſt caſum imperii Romani inventa eſt ($$). - -'+ +, It is certain Ci This is a © 
an advantage to the public that this licentiouſneſs came not into uſe, till after the fall of the 

For if the antient Greeks, Romans, Perſians; Carthaginians, &c. ha 
done what is now practiſed, they would haye. much ado to prove any thing to us, even, 
with the help of inſcriptions and medals (77), which the moderns boldly make uſe of 
to fatisfy their caprices, without building upon any real fact. 
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had Controv. 


x. Before I go further I muſt obſerve that there have been ſuch men as Caſſius Severus 781. 


Wodern {a 
tires againſt 
ſome gallan- 
tries. Hol- 
and com- 
plained of 
without rea- 


ſatires, What Malherbe ſaid of death, 


A. ſapercilious friff-nect'd generation, 

| Differing in dreſs and mein from all the nation, 
N ho ſell with ſolemn face their holy wares, , 
Set up for Cenſors, and in all affairs | 
 Affume @ tyrant pow'r," and terror ſpread, 
By clam'rous threats, among the trembling herd. 


Take notice, that the definition which the Biſhop 

of Bellay gave of Politics, would expreſs a very great 

fault, if it denoted the mutual deceits of ſovereigns. 

They are not ſo uncommon as they ſhould be. I 

have read, within theſe three days, a very ſprightly 

thought: it is this; The Politicians have a language 

peculiar to themſelves: «words and phraſes with them 

do not fagnify the ſame thing with other men, I do not 

Fnow whether the gentlemen of the French academy hat 
comprebended politics in the number of the arts and ſciences 

of which they have given us a Dictionary. This, in my 

opinion, would be neceſſary. For inſtance, in the politi- 

cal file, to fear upon the holy Goſpels to obſerve ſuch 

or ſuch a treaty, fignifies ſometimes barely that one favears 

it, but not that one will obſerve it; nay, it ſometimes fig- 

niſſes, that nothing of the treaty ſhall be performed. The 

generality of people do not underſtand this language; but the 

Politicians underſtand it well, and take their meaſures ac- 

£23) Lettres Hi- cordingly (28). I add, that if the gentlemen of the French 
foriques, Sep- academy would give us an Univerſal Dictionary of all 
<= 1696, P. arts, they would engage in an endleſs work. They 
particular ſignification. The art of weekly relations is 


Words do not go there in their uſual ſenſe: you ſee 
people who charge one another with horrid doc- 
trines; they reply, and rejoin, and ſtill reciprocally 
find their adverſaries doctrine more and more abomi- 
nable (29). This complaint appears almoſt in every 
bece of Dorſ. page; and alarms the readers as if there was reaſon to 
78 Pacher fear, that, without a ſpeedy remedy, this gangrene 
Badu 2 ,; would diffuſe its infection through the whole body. 
ald, Latte. Such as are not uſed to this ſtile conceive a thouſand 


num Fame ſcruples ; they fear they have diſobeyed St Pauls pre- 
1 N vogorum, cept, a man that is an heretic rejef (30); for they + 
2 orig have converſed with the conteſting parties. Who 


To which one 


would have believed, ſay they, that ſuch Divines, 


Webt add many who have eat for a long time the bread of the Or- 


bers, thodox, ſhould have nouriſhed ſuch monſters in their 


5 hearts? We know not whom to truſt. Either one 
(®) Tit. is, 10. or the other of them, or perhaps both, muſt be diſ- 
guiſed wolves rather than ſhepherds, But have a lit- 
tle patience; ſtay till ſome expert arbizgators, initia- 
ted in that language, have reconciled the parties, and 
you will find thoſe words ſignify nothing leſs than 
what you believed. The accuſers on both ſides will 
be declared Orthodox. They ſhall not be cenſured, 


but only admoniſhed to correct ſome improper expreſ- 


Ve chief of theſa are certain noify Friars, iT 
With hoods, and wooden ſhoes, and rope attiresy | - theſe expreſſions, and. that therefore the words perni- 


would daily diſcover new arts which have terms of a 


one of them; the art of controverſy: is another. 


at all times. We have ſeen in our days a man of quality, who not content to vrite 
ſome relations diſadvantageous to ſome court ladies, did not ſpare, as it is ſaid, the 
royal family, and even the head of it [D]: which ſhews that one may truly ſay. of 


Que la Garde qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre 50 
Ne'en defend pas les Rois. 


The guards which watch the palaces of Kings 
Can ne er ſecure them from fell ſatire's ſtings, 


This 


fions which had eſcaped them. It is ſuppoſed then 
that in reality they only charged each other with. 


cious Hereſy, and the like, figrify with them only an 
ill choice of words. We may very well wiſh that 
the gentlemen of the French academy would not for- 
get, in a Supplement which they may give to the 
Dictionary of arts, the proper ſignification of the 
words impious, Heretic, deftiroyer of the fundamentals of 
the Goſpel, abettor of the Socinians, &c. when they 
are to be found in the writings of a Theological 
proceſs ; for otherwiſe our mother tongue will 
grow barbarous and, unintelligible to moſt readers. 
ID] 4 man of quality did not ſpare, as it is ſaid, the 
royal family, and even the head of it.] I add, as it 78 
ſaid, becauſe, though common fame has aſcribed to 
the ſame author / Hiſtoire amoureuſe des Gaules, and les 
amours du Palais Roial, yet this author diſowned the 
latter; He even denied judicially that he had com- 
poſed it. For it is of this book we are to underſtand 
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who is ſo diſcerning and hard to be ſuprized (33): 
What he ſays, in another place of: the late Ducheſs 
of Orleans, is an argument that the chief perſons of 
the court did not believe him guilty of this ſecond 
head of accuſation. ' The death of the Princeſs Henrietta | 
of England, ſays he (34), was @ new misfortune to me; (34) Ibid. 
e had done me many good offices with bis majeſty, and 292, 


been perſuaded that ſo black and ſo ridiculons a 


what he wrote to Mr de Saint Aignan in theſe words : 


My enemies ſeeing me in the Baſtille, thought my 
impriſonment would not permit me to defend my 

ſelf, and that they might ſafely accuſe me; they 

therefore told the King that I had written againſt 

him. But his Majeſty, who never condemns a 

man before he be heard, ſurprized them ſtrangely 

by ſending the Lieutenant-Criminal to examine me | 
(31) . . . After having ſhewn me the Hiſtory written 8 
with my own hand, I mean the original I have 2 l 
mentioned to you, he aſked me whether I had 


. L : ? tin, Uſage des 
written nothing againſt the King. I anſwered that Adverſitez, pag. 


I was much ſurprized to have ſuch a queſtion put 271, Dutch 


to me. He told me he had orders to do it; I Ei. 


anſwered I had not, and that there was no pro- 


bability that having ſerved twenty-ſeven years with - 

out having received any favour, being twelve years 
Major-General of the light horſe, and expecting 

every day ſome recompence from his majeſty, f 

ſhould be wanting in my reſpect to him: that to 

deſtroy this probability my own hand-writing, or 
unexceptionable witneſſes ſhould be produced againſt 

me. That if either of them could be produced in 

the leaſt thing contrary to the reſpe& I owed to the 

King and all the royal family, I would be will- 

ing to loſe my head: but that I alſo beſeeched his 

majeſty to appoint the ſame puniſhment for thoſe, 

who ſhould accuſe me without being able — convict 

me (32). From that time not having ſeen the „„in: a 
N nor any other judge J have yl Ibid. fr. 
calumny had made no impreſſion upon the King, 


(33) Ibid. pag 
3 


Pexi 


1 Ld = 
4 


parody of Seneca, 
Præfat. lib, V, - 


| Fr. in 4to, pag. 


* 


* 


136) See, above, 


(37) Ie is the 


him to be ſeized 
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This lord has been wifer and happier than the ſatiriſt of Auguſtus's court. The 


(nu) See, * 


latter not amendting in his exile, made his condition ſo miſerabſe that at laſt he had 
ſcarce where withal to cover his nakedneſs' (%); but he whom I ſpeak of, came off 


wy lea, cheap, ant applied himſelf to things more Worthy of his fine wit and charming 


ecle.CASSIUS .- pen [E!]. 
SEVERUS, 


: J hoped for others Hoi ber. For befadis that he vad a 


age as malle her 


two pieces, which is manifeſt to good judges: for 
there is, much more art and genius in the firſt than in 
the ſecond; the latter hath none of Petronius's 


thoughts like the firſt. The journaliſt of the Royal 


Society was not ignorant of thoſe imitations of Petro- 


nius. The following words are to be found in his 


journal, of the month of Auguſt, 1669. * Of late 
© comparing Buſly's Hiftoire Amoureuſe de Gaule with 
© Petronius Arbiter, out of whom I was made to 
believe he had taken two of his letters word for 
© word, beſides other loye-intrignes, 1 found in run- 
„ning him over, what ſatisfied me not a little in this 
very ſubject of ſnails ; viz. That theſe very ani- 
© mals, as well as other odd things in nature, as 
(39 Philoſophi- © truffs, muſhrooms, . and no doubt too the Coll, of 
cal TranſaQtions, © great worms in the oak (another Roman dainty) 
for Auguſt « were made uſe of by the antients to incite Venery. 
_ F 7 will there find that the diſtreſſed and feeble 
« lover prepares himſelf with a ragoult of ſnails necks 
cation (3), of ( Cocblearum Cervices (35).") J do not know why this 
the urtich ME. Count inſerted in his Hiſtory A moſt ſharp raillery 
NAGE, againſt Mr Menage %ho briſkly revenged himſelf by 
| ſix Latin verſes, as gal ing as can be written (36). For 
the reſt I do not believe what Patin ſays, in his letter 
ceclæxxviii. or the twenty-eighth of December, 1665 (37). Mr 
te Buſſi Rabutin, by the King's command, hath rifigned 
his employment and is removed from the Baſtille to the 
mad-houſe, where he Has two chambers 38). Mr de 
153. He bad Ruſſy fays, that upon the report of the King's firſt 
e e Phyſician and firſt Surgeon, he wwas ſet at liberty to bt 
ceclivth Letter: h) Pow 89" 1; (on, Ts bees © 3 Th 
Mr de Buſly Ra- cured in Paris (39). This is more credible, The 
butin has been grief he expreſſed for having compoſed the Hiſtoire 
this day (the Andureuſe des Gaules ſerved for an encomium in the 
18th of April fpeech of the Academiſt who ſucceeded him: it was 
2665) che pa. the Abbot Bignon. FA praiſed him with delicacy, and 
ſtille, for wri- fheaved that if the work, ewhich had occaſioned all his 
ting a libel, at ui ſfurtunes, deſerved the cenſure of all wviſe men, the 
an _ repentance which he had manifefled for having made it 
Tor pers wp. could not be ſufficiently praiſed (49).  __ | 
fie of Ne TH)... 52 770 him ſelf to things more eworthy 
complained of it of his fine auit and charming pen.] There went a re- 
to the King, port that he was writing the Hiftory of France. 
who has cauſed Aſterwards it was {aid that he confined himſelf to the 
impriſoned. Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. But the event has ſhewn 
a inp. OY report was kite, and _that the ſecond 
was not very well grounded; for if this Count ha 
A applies e © write che Hiſtory ef 
281. Lewis XIV, we ſhould have ſeen a better work upon 
that ſubject, than that which came out in the year 
(40) Mercure 1700, of which there is an extract in the Nowve/les 
Galant, of June de Ja Republique des Lettres (41). This extract will 
1693. We. not permit us to doubt that this work of his was 
ro 2 1 compoſed with the utmoſt negligence. Certainly he 
e went about it when he was weary of ſome other 
rhe ninth of A- buſineſs, and little cared to be well informed of what 
pril 1693. The he wrote, or to wait till the firſt news of his village 
Abber Bignon were confirmed. He threw them haftily upon the 
1 paper, and took no pains to correct them afterwards. 
demy in June 0 e cannot account more favourably for what he ſays 
Fullewing, of the paſſage of the Boyne, All Europe knows that 
King Ener quitted that peſt, and returned to France 


(38) Patin, 
Tom, iii, pag. 


(4 Febroary à few days after, and that King William ſucceſsfully 


© ſeg. 


It would be an unjuft thing to impute to him the bad invitations, of which he was 


only the accidental cauſe, Bur ir fnuſt be cotifeſſed this maxim has been well verified, 


that 


to ſay he was deceived by ſome tepotts which went 


in his village, and that valuing but little this work, 


he did not care whether this paſſage was right. or 


wrong. 


I t had been better to have faid that in his difgrace 


he employed himſelf in keeping a large correſpondence 
by letters, and in writing the memoirs of his life ; 
for the works that were ' publiſhed. after his death, 
ſhew that this was his chief occupation. To this 
muſt be added the care he took to make his own 
Hiſtory ſerve for an inſtruction to his children. His 


treatiſe concerring the uſe of adverſities (43), ſhews (42) I: wa, 


volumes publiſhed in the year 1697, are curious and 
well written. His letters, printed in four volumes 
the ſame year deſerve the ſame encomium. They 
would have pleaſed more, if, upon good conſidera. 
tions, many proper names had ft been ſtruck out, 
and many paſſages which affected the reputation of 
certain perſons. Perhaps ſome time or other there 
will come out an edition of them, which will not bo 
caſtrated, or will have a key to them. There are 


that this was his deſign. It is a little book full of printed in de 
good morality and religion. His memoirs in two 57 1694, as 
reprinted with 
the author's M. 


moirs in 1697. 


ſeveral letters which ſhew that Count Buſſy weaned 


himſelf by degrees from the vanities of this world, 


that he was ſenſible of the emptineſs of it, and that 


at laſt he was deeply affected with the importance of 
his ſalvation, and the truths of the Goſpel. The beſt 


N in the world could not be more charmed 


than he was, with Mr Abadie's excellent work con- 
cerning the truth of the Chriſtian religion (44). 
obſerve that his converſion was ſomewhat ſlow. For 
a long time he looked behind him like Lot's wife, 
and tried all the means that the moſt obſtinate deſire 
of returning to court could ſuggeſt to an ambitious 
man, who could not live ont of it. The ill ſucceſs 
of his petitions was a terrible mortification to him, 
but did not diſcourage him from preparing others on 
every occaſion, 'This we learn from the writings 
which his heirs have publiſhed ; had they ſuppreſſed 
theſe monuments of his impatience, they had ſheltered 
his memory from the cenſure of ſome people, who 
cannot pardon a brave man his want of courage in 
bearing the loſs of his employments, It is not enough, 
lay they, to be courageous in a battle, a man muſt 
alſo expreſs a great ſteddineſs and reſolutien under the 


But (44) Sw th 
ſecond volums of 


bis Letters, pag. 
44, 128, 131, 
135, 148, 142, 
Dutch Edt 


loſs of his eſtate. They wiſh Count Rabutin had imi- 


tated thoſe heroes of ancient Rome, who encountered 
a ſentence of baniſhment with contempt and in- 
difference; and they think it ſtrange that being dil- 

raced like Ovid, for ſome treatiſes concerning Love, 
de ſhould have alſo imitated that Poet's conduct in his 
diſgrace: every body knows what repeated com- 
plaints Ovid ſent to Rome, in order to be recalled. 
That vaſt number of poems full of ſupplications and 
humble lamentations do more honour to his wit than 
to his virtue or courage. But have thoſe, who thus 
cenſure Count Buſſy, known the allutements of a 
court life? Do they know what habits and diſtempers 
are contracted in it? If they did, they would per- 
haps be more indulgent to him. However, he at laſt 
reſigned himſelf to the providence of Gop. Read 
what he wrote -on the twenty-ſixth of January 1680 
445). It was a long time before I could 'believe it wvas 
for my good, ( as my ghoſtly fathers told me) that provi- 
dence laid theſe calamities upon me by | 
But at laſt I have been convinced of it, for theſe three 
years ; not only for my good in the other world, but al/o 
for my repoſe in this, GOD does already reward me in 


| ſome meaſure for the pains of my reſignation, and I ſay 


7700, Pag. 162, paſſed that river, and afterwards made all the ſteps of at preſent of this good maſter what in my, fools youth 1 


a conqueror. And yet Mr de Buſly affirms (42) 
| that the Count de Lauzun, who. commanded the 
(42) See the 


faid of love. 


* 


troops of France, won the battle of the Boyne. + 11 paye en un moment un ſiecle de travaux, 
2 a4 he ſpo Et tous les autres biens ne valent pas ſes maux (46). 


4 =" 


| H ken thus out of flattery, and againſt hi 
Fax. 168, = explaining the thing in the moſt favourable ſenſe, 
L 


Ged 


ruining my fortune. 


(45) Buffi Ne- 
butin, Letter 
exxxv, of the 


ſecond part, page 


328, Duteb E- 
it. 


(46) See Mr de 


St Evremont: 
Reflexions on Re- 


ligion, Vol. ii, 
of bis Works, 


Pag. 337, 334 | 


of the Engliſh 
2 You 
will there find 
theſe Tyr, ds. 
The Chriftian 
Religion makes 
us enjoy misfor- 
tunes as w-_ - 
ngs, and we 
— "ſay ſeriouſly 
of it what was 
gallantly ſaid of 
love. The p al 
of it are better 
iban all oth 
pleaſurts, 
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n ique 
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in vul; 
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mediate 
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King v 
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(47) Buſ 
butin's I. 
Part iii, 
CC, (da 
14tb f. 
1672) f. 


(43) The 
ſweetneſs 
firful cou 
lie, tbat 
tumpared 
fweetroſs 
4 devout 
101. Per 
verſes ſur 
Cometes, 
$70, 


(49) Lee, 
Femark ! 
tbe artich 
CAck. 


(50) The) 
Mentioned 
Nouvelles 
Republiqu 

tres, | 
1699, /. 


(51) Far 


uber be | 


61 the 11 t 
gf 16 
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Wre ut 
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bis Works, 
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lea ſures, 


ay ſay ſeriouſly 
it what Was 

allantly ſaid of 
ve. The pains 


UPON DEPAMATORY LIBELS. 

6e AK. that bad examples riſe higher and higher without ftint [T J. How many Hiſtories have 
aque miles been publiſhed againſt the principal perſons of the court of France, that of Bruſſels, 
1 effun- (gc. with the names, firnames, and titles, of every one of them, with the moſt ſecret 
ant, f, ine circumſtances, and diſcourſes, and an hundred things of ſuch a nature, that it was im- 
jr, 2% poſſible ſhould have come to the writers knowledge ? Gabriel Naude might, upon this 
e. il. occaſion fay, with better grounds, what he faid of Procopius's Secret Hiſtory, of Mat- 
autem agg thew Paris's Hiſtory, of the ſcandalous Chronicle of Lewis XI, of the Memoirs of 
Cue argue the League, Sc (ww). Here one might reaſonably exclaim, 

infecta canunt, Wen 


nunciique tam 


$2 quam vert Quod genus hoe hominum ? quæve hunc tam barbara morem 
tenac | 


&c.--- i Permittit patria ( * * ) ? (ee) Virgil, 
fine, there , So Fneid. lib, i) 
roo hee 115 $6 , 5 | Ver. 563 
1 in- bat men, what monſters, what inbuman race, 
nedjately 55 What laws, what barbarous cuſtoms of the place ! 
the people to | 
zoo what the x | | | | 
King whiſpered | 4 "A | N | | | | . . | | TUE; 1 ION bs 
in the Queen's But this exclamation ought not to be applied to the Republic of Holland, ſince it is not 
oerl don paſ- true that it ſuffers the moſt illuſtrious families to be thus barbarouſly abuſed. That 
ki heres Jung Republic made the following anſwer, in the year 1665, to the Biſhop of Munſter, who 
af, wie complained, amongſt other things, of ſome writings. © Quidquid vero ſeu de hoc ſeu 
__ 3 « de aliis negotiis in noſtris terris typis divulgatum eſt, de lis aliud nihil dicemus niſi 
5552 beh. * illud ſolum, non tantum hic, verum paſſim in aliis quoque regionibus ægre admodum 
pred, a frenari & inhiberi poſſe typographicas licentias quantumvis diligens fuerit cautela; 
ings blieb * FSI via'S> | . | » 
beet", ebings © noſque ipſi contra iſtiuſmodi abuſus ſevera ſæpe promulgaverimus edicta, eademque 
nal, as well d 6, Copies & rigidis confirmaverimus executionibus. - - - As io what has been inted and 
imaginary, &c. f 18 . a ; : . | 
Gabriel dees publiſhed in our provinces with relation to tþ1s, or other affairs, we ſhall only ſay that the 
Gre td, pots, up - of the preſs is ſo great, not only in this country, but in many others, that it is 
Ste ORE , 2 « extremely difficult to reſtrain and bridle it, notwithſtanding all the diligence and care taken 
2 Plates For that purpoſe 3 and that wwe our ſelves have often publiſhed ſevere edits againſt abuſes 0 
1 this nature, and have confirmed theſe edits by the moſt rigorous and exemplary puniſhments.* 
wr, 130, +7, T heſe words contained in a Letter of their High Mightineſſes, dated the twenty-ninth of 
1.735. INE 06 . : 


755 


DRY DEN. 


September 
Cod in à moment's bliſs rewards an age of woes, _ his book: is good, curious, uſeful, and convenient, and 


All pleaſures are not <vorth 10% aflictions he beftows, of a fine invention. Such books will be compoſed in 
| | ; : 8 other countries (5 2), but of whatever ſect or nation (5) 7575 bas 
A thought like this had been communicated to a man be, he ſhould get his book read by ſome im- already been dem 
him a long time before : theſe are the words: Do ao! partial perſon well verſed in the art of qualifying in Brandenbourg 
ou think I converſe with devout people as much as I can? things 3 for prejudices do not ſuffer us to define things oe, 
Tr is indeed becauſe I find them more happy, both in their exattly, a mere fight we call a battle; the loſs of a 
life and at their death, and I would glady partake of battle a check; an engagement, an encounter. 'The 
their condition. There is nothing like devotion for an un- Worſt is, that ſome call a defeat what others call a 
10% Buſh R fortunate perſon 3 it not only ſolaces troubles, but converts victory. The definitions of thele things are no leſs 
e phat them into pleaſures (47). This confirms what I have different among Hiſtorians, than the definitions of 
Part , Leng ſaid in the Penstes diwerſis fur les Comttes (48), and the doQrines among Controverſiſts (53). And as an (.,1 e,wpure 
; | 4” N f 3 (53) Comp 
cc, (dared the remark [RJ, of the article EPICU RUS. opinion which is Orthodox in one religion, is Here- with this the | 
14 of April Note, that tho' this Count's poſthumous works are tical in another ; that, which is a battle won in the Nouvelles de a 
1672) P. 361, ingenious and polite ; yet this Hiftorre amoureuſe des Hiſtorians. of one nation, is a battle loſt in the Hi- 2 1 
FSGaules will make him more known as an author, than ſtorians of another. It is a very antient abuſe, for 5 _ _ 
= or 1 any other book he wrote. His fate in this is ike that which we ſee no remedy. | RE G 5 5 
fnful * of of Boccace (49). | ICB examples riſe higher and higher without flint.] 645, 960. 
life, that can ze For the _ the falſhood abovementioned, concern- Velleius Peterculus very well expreſſes this maxim, 
mpared to the ing the paſſage of the Boyne, calls to my mind Father after having related that Tiberius Gracchus was mal- 
fe On which Londel's Faſti (to), where we find theſe words on facred without any trial. This was, ſays he (54), the (54) Vell, Fa: 
jos, 1 the eleventh of July 1690. The battle of the Boyne in beginning of the ſlaughter of the citizens in Rome terculus, ib. ii, 
deres fur e Treland: Schomberg is killed at the head of the Engliſh. itſelf ; from hence proceeded the impunity of maſſacres. {ha 
Cometes, pag, This is a downright trick, which cannot be excuſed 9uod haud mirum ef, adds he (55), non enim ibi con- \ 151 
oh by the reafon T have alledged to leſſen Count Buſſy's /itunt exempla, unde caperunt 5 2 guamlibet in tenuem (55). Me... 
fault; for this work of Father du Londel, was com- recepta tramitem, latiſſime evagandi ſibi viam faciunt : | 
(49) de, above, poſed with attention, and was doubtleſs carefully po- E, ubi ſemel recto deerratum eft, in pr c ceps pervenitur : 
Fl IN 1 Bed and revifed : writings of that kind are only com- ec quiſquam fibi putat turpe, qued alii uit fructuoſum. 
cack. O mendable for a great exactneſs. And therefore it will And no wonder; for bad examples ſtop not where 
be no rafh judgment to affirm that the author purpoſely * they begin : but tho' the path through which they 
(50) Thyy ors Med equivocal words, to conceal from the reader the get in be ever ſo narrow, as ſoon as they are ad- 
nate in be diſadvantage of his party, and the true ſucceſs of that mitted they make a new way, and extend themſelves 1 
Nourelles de la battle. He not only ſuppreſſed the molt eſſential cir- * on all ſides without any bounds. Thus when a man (s 0 a 
Leute des cumſtance, which is to ſhew whether the victory was * once quits the right road, he commonly arrives to bonis * e 
we . doubtful, or whether it declared entirely for this or * the brink of a precipice : and no body thinks that ſunt. Sallup.. 
. 223. that nation; but he has artfully flipt in a true circum- can be a diſgrace to him which proves advantageous 7” Bello Catilin. 
to another“ The ſame maxim may be ſeen in a Pag. m. 146. 


K K K M a Aa 


ry 


(51) For inflance ance, which is only fit to make one conclude that 


when be ſays up. King James had the honour of that day. Schomberg ſpeech of Julius Cæſar, related by Salluſt. He there 


the 15.7 falling at the head of the Engliſh is a principle, from ſhews that all bad examples ariſe from a good begin- [39] -Neme' ſatis 
80 . which an hundred thouſand readers would draw this ning (56), becauſe che innovations, Which at firſt are 1 
ds conſequence, Therefore King William was repulſed. good and uſeful, e gave occaſion to diſorders, tum 


vithur ſaying Give it what turn you pleaſe, you will find nothing that continually increaſe. To this may be applied the Permittas : ade 


ubs thſe 2052 do excuſe this author: inſincerity, ſhame, or the fear of thought of Juvenal that man never keeps within the e 
ry were deſear- diſpleaſing, made him ſpeak as he did. Notwithſtand- bounds of permiſion (57). e 
ing this fault and ſome others of the ſame nature (51), | 


XIV, ver. 237% 
861 D 33» 
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Count Buſſy. 
'The Secret 
Hiſtory of 


Pope Alexan- * 


der VI. 
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* "A DISSERTATION 


September 1665, and printed with licence, 
plaints of the ſame nature [G]. 


It will not be amiſs to inſert here the public avowal of Count Buſſy Rabutin; 
Five years ago being in the country, and not knowing how to divert my ſelf, I veri- 


« fied the proverb, that idleneſs is the mother of all vices: for I fell a writing an Hi- 


o 
8 
. 
* 
8 
« 
8 
& 
- 
— 


« ſtory, or rather a ſatirical romance, indeed without any deſign to make a bad uſe of 
it; but only to employ my ſelf, and at moſt to ſhew it to ſome friends, in order to 
divert them, and to be praiſed by them as a tolerable writer (yy) . . . . As true events 
are never extraordinary enough to be very entertaining, J had recourſe to inven- 
tion, which I thought would be more pleaſing; and without any ſcruple of offend- 
ing the perſons concerned, becauſe I did it almoſt only for my ſelf, I wrote a thou- 
ſand things which I had never heard of. I made ſome perſons happy, who had not 
ſo much as heard of it, and others who had never thought of being ſo; and becauſe it 
had been ridiculous to chooſe two women for the heroines of my romance, who had 
neither birth nor merit, I made choice of two who wanted no good qualities, and © 1663. 
even poſſeſſed ſo many, that envy might contribute to render credible all the ill 
things I could invent of them (zz).* Tou have here a true picture of the conduct 


of ſatirical writers. Whether they write out of revenge or jealouſy ; or whether they 
do it to diſplay their thoughts, and exerciſe their pen; the main thing they aim at 


is the diverſion of the readers, and to be praiſed for their parts. 


oh [6G] Theſe aver; Fj may ſerve as @ general anſwer 
10 all complaints of the ſame nature.) And yet there are 
very few French Roman Catholics, but ſay that cer- 


tainly the States are not diſpleaſed with the libe 
which the Bookſellers take to publiſh all ſorts of ſatires 
againſt thoſe who are not in the intereſt of their coun- 
try, ſome on long and narrow ſlips of paper, and ſome 
in many pages, all full, ſay they, of heinous lies, e- 
ſpecially during the laſt war: This is a maſter-ſtroke 


foment animoſities, and to keep up the hopes of the 
people, that they might more patiently bear the 
charges of the war, and by their hatred of a foreign 
government, 'grow more in love with their own coun- 
try. The Athenians uſed the ſame policy, and if 
we had all they ſaid and publiſhed againſt the Perſians 
and Macedonians, we ſhould find that the magiſtrates 


gave their helping hand to it, in order to inſpire more 


zeal for the preſervation of a government, which be- 
ſides the public ſhews, and many other ſuch things 


| agreeable to the multitude, afforded them the pleaſure 


of compoſing. and reading a vaſt number of libels a- 


gainſt the enemy. Beſides it was a good way of pur- 
ging the fatiriſts, by giving vent to the peccant hu- 
mours which might have occaſioned defluxions on the 
Internal parts; for had they been reſtrained with re- 
ſpe& to ſtrangers, they would have vomited their 
gall on their own maſters. This is what the French 
ſay, without forgetting that their nation had been kept 
pure and clean from this licentiouſneſs, and that it is 
one of their nobleſt triumphs. But a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer is made to them, as to all thoſe political myſte- 
Ties they mention, which are only imaginary : they 


are deſired to conſider the conſtitution of a free ſtate, 


wherein it is eſſential that every member ſhould be ſe- 
cured from that rigorous proſecution, practiſed in mo- 
narchies. However I will quote an author who makes 


(8) Diverſitez ſome complaints (58) : They have printed in Holland, 
Curieuſes, Part. within theſe few years, a great many libels againſt 


x, P. 173, 174, France; there are ſatirical Hiſtories againſt the moſt 


Dutch Edit, 
1699. 


Hoy came they by 
impudence to print as genuine? They who beſt know w] 


(59) Compare 


this with t 


illuſtrious perſons of the court. 


with no body but a Boo 
mould be fo well acquainted with all thoſe adven- 
- © tures, if they were true? The late Mr Mezerai, 


It were to be wiſh- 
ed that ſome of our authors would undeceive the 


public on that head, and ſhew that thoſe ſorts of 
« Hiſtories are ſuppoſititious. 'The authors of them 
are ſorry wretches, who write them in order to get 
© a little money from a greedy Printer, and write all 


that comes into their head. How could ſuch people 


* know all the ſecret particulars which they relate ? 
e letters which they have the 


* the court, and have been there ſeveral years, could 


* ſcarce tell ſo many particularities. Is it likely that 


© a poor ſcribbler lodged in a garret, who correſponds 
kieller greedy of money, 


* whoſe Hiſtory of France is deſervedly ſo much e- 


r © ſteemed, could not endure theſe ſorts of Hiſtories 


the arti 
HARD, 


D- © and Novels; he would have all to be true or falſe 
« (59); a mixture of both appeared monſtrous to him, 


.c 


may ſerve for a general anſwer to all come 


(% Buffy Ra. 
butin's Letters 
to the Duke of 
St Aignan, in- 


ſerted 


in the byk 


concerning the 
ty, Pag. 265, ; 


of tbe Dutch ed. 


tion. 


ter is dated the 


(xx) Ibid, , 
166. 2 


Now becauſe they are 


afraid 


© indeed who knows but that two or three hundred 


© years hence, they who ſhall write the Hiſtory of our 


© and authentic Memoirs written by cotemporary au- 


We muſt own there'are very good things in this 
paſſage, and that the author has very good reaſon to 
y that it were to be wiſhed, that care was taken to 
refute what can be refuted ; for what will our poſterity 
think, when they ſhall read ſo many things made cur- 


© and even of dangerous conſequence to poſterity ; and 


rty times, may take theſe ſatirical books for original 


thors, who ought to be credited (60) ? Since we can- (55) Compare 
© not extirpate thoſe plagues of Hiſtory, we muſt at with this what 
- © leaſt warn thoſe, who ſhall come after us, not to he 
'« deceived by them AN | 
of policy, ſay they, the States were very glad, to 


has been faid in 
remark [A], 
of this Diſſertae 


tion, 


rent, without any oppoſition ? How will they be able 


to forbear belieying that they are true ? Will they not 


ſay that if they had been falſe, they would have been 


confuted for the honour of thoſe whom they blemiſh ? 
How many people are there, whom the ſatires of the 


XVIth century keep ſtill in error? Thoſe of our time 


will not be leſs active in future ages, and we muſt not 
imagine, that they will not laſt long, becauſe they 
diſappear in the Bookſellers ſhops in two or three 
months time. They will be preſerved in the moſt 


famous libraries, in which they have been carefully. 
collected. I do not pretend that there is a neceſlity to 


confute all libels ; that would be an endleſs work and 
oftentimes very needleſs, It were ſufficient to refute 
thoſe which have ſomething of the character of an Hi- 
ſtory, and to give ſome general rules for diſcerning the 
truth, and ſecuring ones ſelf againſt the boldneſs of ſa- 
tirical writers. For example, a man of ability, and 


well informed, ſhould criticiſe the book, intituled, Au- 


nales de la Cour & de Paris pour les anntes 1697, & 


1698 (61). - - Annals of the French Court, and of Paris, (6x) 


for the years 1697 and 1698. If he ſhould demonſtrate 1701. 


the falſity of five or fix of the moſt remarkable parti- 
culars, all the reſt would fall of itſelf; eſpecially if the 
readers were told that they cannot reaſonably believe 
what is advanced by ſuch writers, unleſs their relations 
be attended with certain characters, for want of which 
one ought to ſuppoſe that all their ſtories are only the 


diſcourſes of taverns and coffee-houſes. Theſe places 


are the magazines and ſtore-houſes of falſe news, and 
may be rightly compared to the Mythology of Na- 
talis Comes, Such a work as the refutation I ſpealæ 
of, would ſerve as a preſeryative an hundred years 
hence, and would be of great uſe to thoſe who ſhould 
endeavour to find out Hiſtorical Truths. | 
The author whom I have quoted has forgot a ne- 
| reflexion : he ſhould have complained of France 
as much as of Holland ; for it is particularly in France, 
that the writings of which he complains fell well. 


If the French would neither read nor buy them, the 


Bookſellers would not print them, and thus the gree- 
dineſs of the French contributes as much as any thing 
elſe to the production of libels : the liars and the cre- 
dulous feed one another mutually ; each of them lives 
upon the purſe of the other. Ro 
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UPON DEFAMATORY LIBELS. 
afraid that meer truth would afford but little diverſion, and that their work would be 
accounted a very indifferent performance, they. ſeaſon their relations with a thouſand 
falſe ſtories z . they invent extraordinary adventures, and converſations, and apply to 
thoſe they ſpeak of whatever they have read that is moſt proper to give a high reliſh. 
If you examine the ſmarteſt and beſt written ſatires, you will find the ſpirit of the 
author, his ſtile and character, in all the letters and converſations he aſcribes to lovers. 
Is not this a proof that he writes a romance? If the Hiſtory of Donna Olympia, and 
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an hundred other pieces of the ſame nature, were written with the ſimplicity which is 


to be obſerved in Burchardus's Journal (zz*), they would be incomparably more cre- (>) Johanne« 
dible. I do not fay that the readers would be more perſuaded of the truth of them, Bcbards, . 


gentinenſis, Ca- 


but only that they ought to be ſo; for I know that the readers proportion their per- e Alexarer; 
ſuaſion to the probability the writers obſerve, and to the pleaſure they afford by ſatirical , Cee, © 


ricus Ceremynia- 


ſtrokes in their writings, and by the wonderful events they relate. This is ſo true, rum Magi/tr, 


that, notwithſtanding the public confeſſion of Count Rabutin, moſt people do ſtill be- pant 
lieve, that his relations are truly hiſtorical, Take notice of the words, in which he rium, wer: 


tells us, that his manuſcript was falſified by a lady to whom he had lent it. She 5 


added to, or left out of that Hiſtory, what ſhe pleaſed, to expoſe me to the hatred. ti care of 2% 


of moſt of thoſe I ſpoke of: which is ſo true, that the firſt copies that were ſeen . 


this title, Speci- 

« were not falſified ; but as ſoon as the others appeared, as every body loves the ſharpeſt OI. 
« ſatires, the true ones were thought inſipid, and ſuppreſſed as falſe (a). EN necdotze de Vita 

The journal I have juſt now mentioned was written by a German, Maſter of the gαννα,, 1V 

| : | T . : | . Pape. 
Ceremonies at the court of Pope Alexander VI. His nation and the poſt he was in 
aſſure us of two things, one that he relates things faithfully, the other that he was able (0 Buſty, * 
to come to the truth of what he relates. So that there is no reaſon to doubt of thoſe r, 74g. 469. 


infamous ſights, wherewith the Pope and his daughter fed their eyes, I mean that 


collation which the Duke of Valentinois gave to fifty courtezans, and the combat of 


four ſtone-horſes let looſe upon two mares. Beſides, as I have already faid, the plain 


and barbarous ſtyle of the writer does not permit to ſuſpect that he wrote for the 


diverſion of the reader and his own commendation. You may judge of it by this little 

ſpecimen. © Dominica ultima menſis Octobris in ſero fecerunt coenam cum Duce 

Valentinenſi in camera ſua in palatio Apoſtolico quinquaginta meretrices honeſtæ, 

Cortegianæ nuncupatæ, que poſt cœnam chorearunt cum ſervitoribus & aliis ibidem 

exiſtentibus, primo in veſtibus ſuis, deinde nudæ. Poſt cœnam poſita fuerunt cande- 

labra communia menſæ cum candelis ardentibus & projectæ ante candelabra per terram 

caſtaneæ, quas meretrices ipſæ ſuper manibus & pedibus nudæ candelabra pertran- 

ſeuntes colligebant, Papa, Duce, & Lucretia ſorore ſua præſentibus & aſpicientibus: 

tandem expoſita dona ultimo, diploides de ſerico, paria caligarum, bireta & alia, pro 

illis qui plures dictas meretrices carnaliter agnoſcerent, quæ fuerunt ibidem in aula 

publice carnaliter tractatæ arbitrio præſentium, & dona diſtributa Victoribus. Feria 

quinta, undecima menſis Novembris intravit urbem per portam viridarii quidam ru- 

ſticus ducens duas equas lignis oneratas, quæ cum eſſent in plateola S. Petri, accur- 

rerunt ſtipendiarii Pape, inciſiſque pectoralibus & lignis projectis in terram cum 

baſtis, duxerunt equas ad illam plateolam quæ eſt inter palatium juxta illius portam, 

tum emiſſi fuerunt quatuor equi curſerii liberi ſuis frœnis & capiſtris ex palatio, qui 

accurrerunt ad equas, & inter ſe propterea cum magno ſtrepitu & clamore morſibus & 

calceis contendentes aſcenderunt equas & coierunt cum eis, & eas graviter piſtarunt & 

læſerunt, Papa in feneſtra cameræ ſupra portam palatii & Domina Lucretia cum eo 

exiſtente, cum magno riſu & delectatione præmiſſa videntibus (20. On the (5) Specimen 

evening of the laſt Sunday in the month of Oktober, fifty reputable harlots, called courtezans, eee 

« ſupped with the Duke of Valentinois, in the chamber he had in the Pope's palace; after ſupper CR SR 

« they danced with the ſervants and others who were preſent, firſt in their coaths, and after- ,,, 13 

« wards ſtarł naked : then candleſticks were brought upon the table, with candles burning, and © 

before them were thrown upon the ground a great many cheſuuts, which theſe naked harlots 

* ſcrambled for, creeping upon all four, and paſſing backward and forward before the candle- 

« ſticks, while the Pope, the Duke, and Lucretia, his fiſter, were preſent and looking on. At 

« laſt ſeveral filk doublets, pairs of breeches, and ſtockings, caps, and other rewards, were 

< offered to thofe who ſhould lie with the greateſt number of theſe courtezans : whereupon thoſe 

< who were preſent publickly lay with as many of them as they pleaſed, and afterwards the re- 

« wards were diſtributed to the victors. On Thurſday the eleventh of November a peaſant 

entered the city, driving two mares laden with wood ; when he came to St Peter's Square, 

© the Pope's ſervants immediately run 1o the mares, cut their girts, threw off their oed and 

« their pack-ſaddles, and brought them to the little court which is nigh the palace-gate : then they 

let looſe four ſtone-horſes, without any halters or bridles, who run to the mares, and with 

« preat noiſe and clamour, biting and kicking one another, mounted and covered them, 

and greatly bruiſed and hurt them. The Pope being at the window of a chamber over 

« the palace gate, and the lady Lucretia with him, beheld all this with great mirth 

and delight.” | 4 
Was I further to enlarge upon the ſubject of this Diſſertation, I ſhould hope the 

reader would excuſe my prolixity, if he conſidered the abundance and importance of 

the matter, and the care I ſhould take, as I have done hitherto, not to tranſcribe the 
o. . 9 [ Civilians 


4 
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| libels. How Civilians who have written ſo many books upon this queſtion [H J. It is eaſy to be 
\ Pope Hadrian copious upon a ſubject which affords ſo many reflexions, and wherein the public is ſo 
. Md l Ney di- much concerned, that all legiſlators concur in ſeverely puniſhing the authors of de- 
overthrowins famatory libels. We have ſeen that the laws of the twelve tables ſentenced them to 
Paſquin's fta- death, and it is not true that Auguſtus repealed them in this reſpect (c): we have ſeen (0 Lew, 
tue. the contrary above. One of the greateſt Emperors that lived ſince Auguſtus, appointed f, . zz, 


the puniſhment of Retaliation (d); for he ordered that libellers ſhould undergo the ſame 77.5 the Pun 


puniſhment with thoſe whom they defame, and who ſhould be convicted: nay he would ray tar e 
not have them to go unpuniſhed, tho? they ſhould ſay nothing but truth. Per hoc ls, 4 fan 
autem quod verum ſcripſerit infamans nullam meretur excuſationem, ſiquidem veri- 27%. 


. S 1 | - f that Empe 
« tatem criminis per libellum famoſum pandere non licet, & edens libellum famoſum 4 ang 


injuriarum tenetur, nec admitti debet edens libellum famoſum & injuriarum conventus 8 


ad probationem veritatis criminis. Joannes Thilemannus de Benignis, alias Goth. "= Would do 


Oh. Practi. 86. Quod etiam confirmatur per conſtitutionem Caroli V. criminal, gz 4 
© arti. 110. in f. ubi hac verba habentur: Et licet illata injuria prætenſi facti vera eſſet, 2 
© debet tamen diffamator talis injuriæ ſecundum jus & arbitrium judicis puniri (e). Hase ag 


« - - - - But a defamer deſerves no excuſe, though his defamation ſhould prove true : for it 9", ſay: te, 
1 | Sg 4 N | N . | - ; « uguſtus ſuſtu- 
« js not latoful to divulge in a defamatory libel the truth of a crime, and the publiſher of ſuch lit, ut videre eg 


a libel is guilty of an action of treſpaſs, nor ought he, or the publiſher of many accuſations, ©* . Uh, 
« to be admitted to prove theſe accuſations. . . . . . This is alſo confirmed by the conſtitution of 421m, 0 
« the Emperor Charles V, where theſe words are to be found. And tho' the defamation ,, | 
were grounded upon truth, yet the defamer ought to be puniſhed according to the 988 
power and at the diſcretion of the judge.” In France the famous edi& of January 4 Gg 
condemned them and their abettors to be whipped, and in caſe of relapſe, to be puniſhed alba, 4 c, 
with death. Ne quis infames libellos ad quemquam traducendum faciat, divendat, aut ane inf 
divendendos curet. Qui ſecus faxit, primum fuſtigium, ſecundum, capitalis pena indifta eſto — 4 
{f). I mean here by abettors thoſe who procured the publication, or the ſale of a {ma fl, 
libel. This was renewed by King Henry III, in the year 1577. The law of the / 9 cn 
Emperors Valentinian and Valens is very ſevere ; for it condemns to a capital puniſh- — 

ment ſuch as meeting with a libel by chance, divulged it inſtead of tearing or burning ln N 
it. Si quis famoſum libellum, ſive domi ſit, ſive in publico, vel quocunque loco FA e 
etiam ignarus repererit, nec ſtatim corruperit, aut igne conſumpſerit, ſed vim ejus u , 
manifeſtaverit, quaſi auctor hujuſmodi delicti ſententiæ capitali ſubjiciatur. - - - - bn, por, 325 
« If any perſon ſhall mect with a defamatory libel, either in a private or public place, even if | 
he meets with it only by chance, and does not immediatly deſtroy or burn it, but divulges the 2 2 
« ſame, let him be ſubject to a capital puniſhment, as the author of ſuch a treſpaſs. See 225, 226. 
Naudé's Maſcurat, at the 657th page. But ſo many temptations to prolixity will not ,, . 
hinder me from putting an end to this diſſertation, when J have related a thing which I 9 
remember I have promiſed, and made three or four other conſiderations. „ So np pk 

Pope Hadrian VI hearkened to reaſon, when it was repreſented to him that the 1561. 

remedy he was going to employ againſt Paſquinades, would be uſeleſs. I will uſe 
Mr Flechier's words: An infinite number of libels were then current in Spain, againſt 
the court of Flanders, and againſt Ximenes himſelf, The Flemings “, who were not Phe i 

_ - © uſed to this ſort of ſmart and ingenious fatires, complained of them, and the Cardinal oy” 
had orders to ſearch after the authors and Printers, and to puniſh them ſeverely. He 
© cauſed, out of form, ſome Bookſellers houſes to be ſearched, but ſo lightly that no 

body was diſturbed at it. He was of opinion that inferiors ſhould have the liberty of 

revenging themſelves for their ſufferings by words or writings, which laſt no longer 

than a man's offended at them, and which loſe their charms and venom when they 

are deſpiſed. Alphonſo Caſtile, governor of Madrid, having met with ſome of theſe 

works reflecting upon Cardinal Hadrian and La-Chaux, Ambaſſadors of Charles, 

ſhewed them to them, and they were very much diſpleaſed at it, eſpecially Hadrian, 

who was for ſome time inconſolable. It is ſaid that being afterwards raiſed to 

St Peter's chair, and not being able to bear the ſtatues of Paſquin and Marforio, 

whom the facetious and fatirical wits have choſen for the confidents and authors of 

their calumnies, ordered them to be thrown into the Tiber ; which had been executed, 

if the Duke of Seſſa, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, had not very wiſely told him: Jha! 

are you going to do, holy father? It is much betler ſtill io pardon thoſe two mutes, than 10 


« open 


a a aA „ 


[H] The Civilians, who have written ſo many books 2 (64), fays, the firſt edition was printed at (64) Gli a 
upon this queſtion, &c.) Mr Furetiere has quoted four Paris, in the year 1653, in 4to; and the ſecond, at 3 
or five in one of his Caſes. It is where he would Lyons 1664, in 12mo. It is written in Italian. Ale- 12 335. 
prove that his book againſt ſome Academiſts deſerved gambe's Continuator (65) mentions but one edition, 
not to be called a libel by the ſentence of the Chatelet. iz. that of Paris 1655. See the Margin (66). 
(o) Inrzwwled, IJ have in vain ſearched after Gabriel Naude's book, (65) Nathan; Sotuel, Biblioth. Script. Societ, Jef 3 1 (66) The an. 
U b . . 0 f . . a an, ue , 1 10t 8 1 ' » eſu 5 0 l 0 1 
ee eee, . e T Diſcours CORTE les Libelles, It was thars quited by Furetiere, pag. 12, of the third aſe, are Franciſcus Balduinus, p a 
63) Bullet, Ju- Pr. inte at Paris by Lewis Boulenger in 8 vo. I know 1562: Fredericus Banvinus : Aurelius de Vergeriis, printed in the year 15 + ys 
( *3) de, Sc not in what year. Leo Allatius mentions it in a book, Joan. Conradus Rokembach, ar Stra/5owrg, in 1660, in 4: „ 
ban, far 15 Pre- (02) which he publiſhed in the year 1633. Mr Bail- Tus, at Tubingen 1611, in 890, I kelieve that bis Fredericus Banvins | |. l 
ijuvez des libelles let (63) cites a book which I would fain have read. is ae, Mtg yon: or ee ben e fr w_ RR of this Bar. 
diffamatoires, &c. It is the celeſtial ſhield of Fohn Baptift Nocette a Ge- Now rea of 8 7 riſes and eienr of the Ae. 82, as perfettly Gt 


winus is mentioned in fa 


Yea apt: . h a manner by Draudius, fag. mn. 
part u, cb. gi. worſe, agninſi Defametory Libels. The abbot Michael 4vich Balduinus's Foo ag ee b 
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XIII. 

princes who 
have deſpiſed 
ſanders. 
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© open the mouths of all the town, If you throw them into the river, the frogs will croał 

< the railleries which we read as we go by them : and what two dead ſtones ſhall no longer 

« ſpeak, will be divulged by all perſons living. The Pope followed this advice, and was 

« afterwards leſs nice upon this ſubje& (g). That you may ſee more particularly the (g) Flechier, 
+ . . 4 ._ | Hiſtoire du Car- 

ſenſibility of this Pope, I will ſet down the words of Paul Jovius, who tells us that v1 ximenc, 

che Spaniſh Ambaſſador was forced to renew his advice. Graviſſime etiam tulerat ſe ln. e 4.55 

famoſis carminibus apud Paſquilli ſtatuam fuiſſe laceratum, ſed id poſtea civil animo 1 

« tulit, cum didiciſſet, eam maledicendi licentiam obſcurorum hominum libertati atque 

© nequitiz dari, ut cum inſignes viros impunè carpſerint, fortunam ſuam ca vindictæ 

« yoluptate conſolentur. Decreverat Hadrianus uti poetis non obſcure ſubiratus, Paſquilli 

« ſtatuam, quæ erat in Parione, demoliri, atque eam in Tyberim præcipitare: ſed 

< Ludovicus Sueſſanus urbano falſoque ingenio id fieri debere pernegavit, ſubdens, Paſ- 

< quillum vel in imo vado ranarum more, non eſſe taciturum, ad id vero pontifex, ex- | 

< uratur ergo, inquit, in calcem, ne ejus veſtigii ulla omnino memoria ſuperſit: Tum R 

«< rurſus Sueſſanus, rectè inquit, ſed tam crudeliter concremato poëtæ clientes non 

« deerunt, qui patroni cineres invidioſis carminibus proſequantur, & ſupplicii locum 

© quotannis ſtatuto ſolenni die concelebrent. Quibus verborum luſibus pontifex ab 

iracundia ad jocos hilaritatemque ſenſus omnes leniſſimè revocavit (+þ). - -'- - Pope () Paul. Jorius, 

Hadrian was alſo highly offended at ſome ſatirical verſes written upon him, and faſtened to tur, par. nm. 

* Paſquin's ftatue ; but he afterwards bore this with great calmneſs, when he came to know 2, 275. S« 

« that this licentiouſneſs of defaming was 10 be tolerated in obſcure and invidious men, that insel Mate 

* they might comfort themſelves in their hard fortune, by the pleaſure and revenge they took in tons. He ſup- 

« being ſuffered to defame eminent men. Hadrian, being highly incenſed againſt the Poets, 3 

— 
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had reſolved that Paſquin's ſtatue ſhould be taken down, and even coſt into the Tiber. But a 9 « Card 
Lewis Duke of Seſſa, a man of wit and bumour, repreſented that ſuch a thing ought not to the Amboſſados, 
be done, alledging that if Paſquin was in the bottom of the river, he would not be ſilent, but nn pee 
would croak like the frogs. To this the Pope anſwered, let him therefore be burnt to 
aſhes, ſo that there may not remain the leaſt remembrance of him. Right, /aid the 

Duke, but if Paſquin ſhould be ſo cruelly burnt, he would not be abandoned by the 

Poets, his clients, who would attend the aſhes of their patron with many ſatirical 
verſes, and would ſet a part a day yearly for celebrating the place of his ſuffering, 
* Theſe facetious words appeaſed the Popes anger, and put him in a merry and chearful 

Some Princes have been as inſenſible to ſlanders as Cardinal Ximenes. See in Seneca 

(i) how Antigonus () pardoned ſome ſoldiers who had lampooned him. The ſame (i) Seneca, de 
author alledges (I) the patience of Philip of Macedon, and that of Auguſtus. This 1, > © 
Emperor expreſſed an admirable good humour towards a fatirical Hiſtorian (n), who 
had abuſed him, his wife and children. Nothing was more likely to exaſperate a potent 3 
Prince, who beſides knew that the witiciſms of the Hiſtorian had been taken up and Aland the 
ſpread over all the town. This is cuſtomary. The Chevalier de Mere has wiſely % 4. Sete 


ſaid, That ſlanders are very much to be feared, when they are expreſſed in witty ſayings, be- ſays. 


cauſe people delight to repeat them, and love always to commend a good thought (n). But Se- 0 Seneca, vb 
neca ſays with more reaſon ſtill, that witty ſayings, which expoſe their authors to ſome upra, cap. æxiſ. 


danger, are more ſtudiouſly obſerved than any others. Multa & divus Auguſtus digna (% Called 7. 


< memoria fecit, dixitque, ex quibus appareat illi iram non imperaſſe. Timagenes hi- agi. 
< ſtoriarum ſcriptor, quædam in ipſum, quædam in uxorem ejus, & in totam domum 1 
. | : 9 | . : k . . (n) Chevalier de 
c dixerat, nec perdiderat dicta: magis enim circumfertur, & in ore hominum eſt, te- Merc, Discours 
« meraria urbanitas (0). - - Many of the actious and ſayings of Auguſtus deſerve to be re- , po 
* membred, and manifeſt that he was far from being maſtered by anger. Timagenes, an Dutch Edit. 
< Hiſtorian, had paſſed ſome invidious jeſts on the Emperor, his wife, and his whole family, : 
© and theſe jeſts were not diſregarded and forgot; for men love to ſpread and repeat witty , p. 25 
« ſayings, when they are indiſcreet, and expoſe the authors of them to danger. However it be, pag. u. 570. 
the detraction of this Hiſtorian brought but a ſmall diſgrace upon him. Add to this 
what I have cited above (p). Nothing can be more rational than Macenas's argu- () At the be- 
. ginning of this 
ments about the contempt that this Emperor ought to expreſs for ſlanders (q). He Piſſitation, ci- 
adviſed him not to hearken to the informers againſt ſatiriſts, and to puniſh no body 2 (i) and 
for ſpeaking ill of him. You may ſee in Dion Caſſius the reaſons of this advice. The 
ſame Hiſtorian will inform you, why Cæſar took no notice of the injurious things that % See Dion 
Cicero, and ſome others divulged againſt him (r). He thought they aimed at the glory Cf, 4 l, 
þ ; 3 5 PR pag. m. 556. 
of equalling themſelves with him they abuſed, and that it was better to deprive them of 


this advantage, by avoiding to contend with them. The reaſon he went upon was con- (r) Dion, ibid. 


| tained in an oration of Quintus Metellus Numidicus, if we judge of it by this dif-“ i . 


. Ws A m. 71, 72. 
courſe of Aulus Gellius; however, I would not have it to be extended ſo far as to Cicero. F 


Cum inquinatiflimis hominibus non eſſe convicio decertandum, neque in maledictis 
* adverſus impudentes & improbos velitandum, quia tantiſper ſimilis & compar eorum 
* fias, dum paria & conſimilia dicas atque audias, non minus ex oratione Q. Metelli 
Numidici ſapientis viri cognoſci poteſt, quam ex libris & diſciplinis philoſophorum. 
Verba hæc ſunt Metelli adverſus Cn. Manlium tribunum plebei, à quo apud popu- 
lum in concione laceſſitus jactatuſque fuerat dictis petulantibus, Nunc quod ad illum at- 
* tinet, Quirites, quoniam ſe ampliorem putat eſſe, fi ſe mibi inimicum dictitaverit, quem 42 | 

I | © mild 
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A D188 ERTAT ION | 
mihi neque amicum. recipio, neque inimicum reſpicio, in eum ego non ſum plura dicturus: 
nam eum indigniſſimum arbitror, cui d viris bonis benedicatur : tum ne idoneum quidem, 
cui à probis maledicatur : nam ft in eo tempore hujuſcemodi homunculum nomines, in quo p- 
nire non poſſis, majore honore quam contumelia' afficias (s) - - - That we ought not to. contend 00 4 
in defamation and reproaches with baſe and diſhoneſt, or with impudent and wicked men, Kos, apa 


C 
4 
( for by returning the ſame or the like invectives and abuſe we put ourſelves on. à level with 
* fuch perſons) we may learn not only from the writings and dottrines of the Philoſophers, 
* but likewiſe from the oration of Quintus Metellus Numidicus, who was a very wiſe man. 
« Theſe are the words of Metellus, againſt Cneius Manlius the tribune, who had made an 
* harangue io the people, in which he had treated him in the moſs opprobrious and abuſive 
* manner, Now, Romans, as for this Manlius, becauſe he expects to paſs for a man 
of greater importance, by often calling himſelf an enemy to me, a man whom I nei- 
© their admit to my friendſhip, nor regard as my enemy, I will ſay no more of him, 
for I think he is far from deſerving to be commended by honeſt men, nor even wor- 
© thy to be cenſured by good men: for the very naming of ſuch a wretch, at a time 
when he cannot be puniſhed, does him more honour than diſcredit.” But Cæſar not 
being yet Emperor, his conduct on this occafion is not of ſo great weight for this part 
of my work as that of Tiberius mentioned by Tacitus. A lady was charged with 
having ſpoken ill of Auguſtus, of the Empreſs Livia, and of Tiberius. She was pro- 
ſecuted upon the law de Majeſtate. Tiberius would have a diſtinction made; I will 
not, ſaid he, have her proſecuted for what concerns me; but if ſhe be found guilty as 
to Auguſtus, let her be puniſhed. He anſwered nothing the firſt day about his mother 
but the next day he declared, that ſhe defired no body ſhould be brought into trouble 
for ſatirical words ſpoken againſt her. Adoleſcebat interea lex majeſtatis; & Apu- 
leiam Variliam ſororis Auguſti neptem, quia probroſis ſermonibus divum Auguſtum, 
ac Tiberium, & matrem ejus inluſiſſet, Cæſarique connexa adulterio teneretur, maje- 
« ſtatis delator arceſſebat. De adulterio ſatis caveri lege Fulia viſum: majeſtatis crimen di- 
« ftingui Cæſar poſtulavit; damnarique fi qua de Auguſto irreligioſe dixiſſet : in ſe jafta nolle 
© ad cognitionem vocari. Interrogatus à conſule guid de his cenſeret, que de matre ejus lo- 
© cuta ſecus argueretur, reticuit: dein proximo ſenatus die, illius quoque nomine oravit, | 
© we cui verba in eam quoquo modo habita crimini forent : liberavitque Apuleium lege ma- ) Tact. Aud, 
« jeſtatis (7). - - - The law of violated Majeſty, in the mean time, began to be of more force; "1 
and by it an accuſer impleaded Apuleia Varilia, grand-niece to Auguſtus by his ſiſter, 
for having by opprobrious words reviled the deified Auguſtus, Tiberius, and his mother, and 
as ſhe was nearly allied to the Emperor, for having ſtained by adultery the Ceſarean blood. 
Concerning the adultery, ſufficient proviſion was 7hought already made by the Julian 
Law: and as to the crimes of ſtate, Tiberius defired they might be ſeparated : if 
© ſhe had uttered impious ſpeeches of Auguſtus, ſhe muſt be condemned, but for in- 
vectives againſt himſelf, he would not have her called to any account. The Conſul 
* asked what would be his ſentiments, if ſhe was convicted of defaming his mother. 
© To this he made no anfwer, but next fitting of the Senate, he prayed too in her name, that 
© no words ſpoken againſt her might, to any one, be imputed for crimes, and acquitted 
< Apuleia of treaſon.” Suetonius will give you a more particular account of this Em- (u) Sueton, in 
peror”s indolence (x), I would not repeat what J have ſaid before of Nero's moderation, j,n".* 
and as for Veſpaſian, I refer you to Suetonius (π h). But upon this head can any 
thing be nobler than this edict of the Emperor Theodoſius? Si quis modeſtize neſcius is ho gn 
& pudoris ignarus improbo petulantique maledicto nomina noſtra crediderit laceſſend., | 
ac temulentia turbulentus obtrectator temporum noſtrorum fuerit; eum pœnæ nolu- 
mus ſubjugari neque durum aliquid nec aſperum volumus ſuſtinere, quoniam ſi 1d ex 
levitate proceſſerit contemnendum eſt, ſi ex inſania miſeratione dignum, ſi ab injuria 
remittendum: unde integris omnibus hoc ad noſtram ſcientiam referatur, ut ex perſonis 
hominum dicta penſemus, & utrum prætermitti an exquiri debeant cenſeamus. Da- 
tum VI. Id. Auguſt. Conſtantinopoli, Theodoſio anno III. & Abundantio Coll. - - - 
Tf any perſon, void of modeſty and ſhame, ſhall by wicked and ſlanderous detraction, go about 
to blaſt our reputation, and wantonly traduce and defame our government, it is our pleaſure 
that he be not ſubjected to puniſhment, nor ſuffer auy hardſhip or ſeverity on that account, 
becauſe, if this proceeded from levity, it ought to be deſpiſed, if from madneſs, it deſerves 
pity and compaſſion, if from a deſign to do an injury, it ought to be forgiven. We therefore 
will that no man be puniſhed, or proſecuted, for ſuch flanderous ſpeeches, and that they be 
referred to our cognizance, that we may weigh and conſider the ſayings of men by their (e) Ad Phil 
charafters, and may judge whether they ought ie be paſſed by or inquired into.” This con- Coin 
ſtitution is in the Code, in the title, Si quis Imperatori male dixerit. 1651, in lan. 
Modern Hiſtory likewiſe affords ſeveral inſtances of this forbearance. You will find 
ſome in a Latin letter of Balzac (x), but not that of Lewis XII, which I have related in %, "4, f 
its proper place ()), nor that of Catherine de Medicis, We learn from Brantome (z), {hat . article 
ſhe read even the invectives that were made againſt her, at which jhe jeſted and laughed, LEWIS Att 
«without any emotion, calling them babblers, and authors of idle-ſtories : Being told that the — 
_ * Huguenots in the ſecond troubles had with them à very fine culverin, which they called ;s bis Elogy ve 
the Queen-mother, ſhe deſired ta know the reaſon of it. Some body being preſſed by her o 24 ke, 
I PORTO CE | | . 
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UPON DEFAMATORY LIBELS. 761 
it, anſcwered, it is, Madam, becauſe it has a greater and wider bore than any other. 
She was the firſt that laughed at it (aa). What ſhe. told ſome ſoldiers who ſpoke moſt (9) 14. ibid. 
horrible infamies of her, is to be ſcen in Coſtar's letters with ſome flouriſhes. * (55) 6) ooh, 2 
Catherine de Medicis, tho' ſhe was of a country where they ſay, God has reſerved ven- 729, of the 2 
geance to himſelf, becauſe it is the dainty bit, found nevertheleſs more daintineſs in par- Ia of bis 
doning than in puniſhing, when ſhe ſaw ſome ſoldiers by her coach, who ſaid of her 
all the filthy things imaginable, without minding her, or ſo much as lowering their 
voice ; for this Princeſs only looked out of the coach, and fixing her'eyes upon thoſe 
rogues told them: Friends, if you do not go farther off to ſpeak ill of me, I will keep you 
from roaſting the gooſe (cc), and eating it ſo quietly as you do, The Cardinal of Lorrain (ee) This is ab- 
would have had them hanged for an example; but ſhe choſe rather to let poſterity D 
know that a perſon, who was at once a woman, a queen, and an Italian, could command <rcumflances 
her paſſion, and deprive herſelf of the pleaſure ſhe would have found in revenge.” I & Aubin . 
am much miſtaken, if this ſtory is not originally in d'Aubignẽ's Hiſtory. But to ſhew below. 
how Coſtar accommodated the circumſtances of facts to his own humour, without con- 
ſidering the great abuſes which ariſe from ſuch a liberty, it will not be amiſs to ſet down 
the words of that Hiſtorian (44). I have it, ſays he, from the Sieur de Talſi (ee), that (44) D Aubizns 
the King of Navarre, and the Queen-mother being (Ff) at the window of a low room, overheard Tom. i, tir. 1, 
two black-guards, who were roaſting a gooſe on a wooden ſpit, and ſinging infamies againſt the *. Peg. 198. 
Queen : one often ſaid that the Cardinal had lain with her, and that jhe had a pig in her belly, ge) E © g. 
the other ſaid it was a mule-colt ; and then they curſed the bitch that did them ſo much miſg $ably the ſame, 
chief. The King of Navarre was taking his leave of the Queen to go and have them hanged j bing db... 
but ſhe looking out of the window ſaid, Why, what has ſhe done to you? You may thank , rd whe | 
her that you roaſt the gooſe, and turning to the King of Navarre, and laughing, ſhe told Satviats. — 
him, Couſin, our anger muſt not deſcend ſo low; that is beneath us. This 1 mention to image heal 
hero that there was nothing mean in her. 2 od e „ 
Francis I, is one of the examples alledged by Balzac. But I find one thing in him / . 1133. 
to be blamed, which is that this King ſuffered his miniſters and courtiers to be abuſed l 
upon the ſtage, at the ſame time that he permitted his own faults to be cenſured. This of 2 
was imitating a conduct which Antient Greece and Rome found detrimental to them.  74#, #* te 
It was introducing an ill cuſtom : and if it be an act of magnanimity in a Prince to de- 
ſpiſe the ſatires that concern his own perſon, and to forgive the authors of them; it is 
a viſible neglect of his duty to ſuffer his ſubjects to be expoſed to the inſults of a ſatirical 
pen. He may abate of his own right; but the honour of his ſubjects ought to appear 
inviolable to him. Note, That Francis I. did not ſuffer. the Players to name people. 
Accepimus tacite, libenterque etiam ferre ſolitum, ſe præcipuoſque Regni ſui proce- 
res, quorum ipſe opera conſiliiſque utebatur, in Fabulis & Comcedus publicis rodi 
& configi maledictis; tecte id quidem & involute, ſed tamen ut ab omnibus perſpi- 
ceretur (gg). - - - We are informed that King Francis 1, was wont patiently, and even (22) 3 
© willingly to ſuffer himſelf and the chief nobles of his kingdom, men whom be employed in the num, pag. l. 
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«* higheſt offices, to be inveighed againſt, and ſatirized in the public Comedies. It is true theſe 254. 
 invettives were concealed and diſguiſed ; yet ſo as that every. body could perceive them.” + | 
The Romans did not permit the Comic Poets to-abuſe the Magiſtrates, but they left 

them an entire liberty to make ſport with the gods. St, Auſtin upbraided them with it 
ſeverely. © At Romani, /ays he (h h), ſicut in illa de (i i) republica diſputatione gloriatur (%) Auguſt, | 
Scipio, probris & injuriis poëtarum ſubjectam vitam famamque habere noluerunt, ca- 45 1, ee ad. 
pite etiam punire ſancientes tale carmen condere ſi quis auderet. Quod erga ſe quidem 
ſatis honeſte conſtituerunt, ſed erga Deos ſuos ſuperbe & irreligioſe. Quos cum ( Ford 
« ſcirent non ſolum patienter, ſed etiam libenter poëtarum probris maledictiſque lacerari, 4k, de Civitate 
« ſe potius quam illos hujuſcemodi injuriis indignos eſſe duxerunt, ſeque ab eis etiam lege Pe. 
< munierunt, illorum autem iſta etiam ſacris ſolennitatibus miſcuerunt. Itane tandem 
Scipio laudas, hanc poetis Romanis nogatam eſſe licentiam ut cuiquam opprobrium in- 
« fligerent Romanorum, cum videas, eos nulli Deorum peperciſſe veſtrorum ? Itane pluris 
tibi habenda eſt exiſtimatio veſtræ curiæ, quam Capitolii, imo Rome unius quam 
« cceli totius : ut linguam maledicam in cives tuos exercere poetæ etiam lege prohiberen- 
tur, & in Deos tuos ſ:curi, tanta convitia nullo ſenatore, nullo cenſore, nullo principe 
« nullo pontifice prohibente jacularenter? Indignum videlicet fuit, ut Plautus aut Nævius 
< Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut Cæcilius M. Catoni malediceret : & dignum fuit, ut Te- 
« rentius veſter flagitio Jovis optimi maximi adoleſcentium nequitiam concitaret--—— 
Hut the Romans, as Scipio boaſts in that diſputation concerning the Republic, would not 
ſuffer their lives and reputations to be expoſed to the reproach and 'abuſe of the Poets, having. 
« decreed that if any perſon ſhould be guilty of writing 4 Defamatory Libel, he ſhould be. 
© put to death. The decrees they made relating to themſelves were commendable enough, but. 
© thoſe which related to their gods were haughty and irreligious. For knowing that though 
* the gods were abuſed and reviled by the Poets, yet they bore it not only with patience, but 
© alfa willingly, the Romans thought that they themſelves deſerved ſuch abuſe, leſs than their 
gods, and likewiſe made laws io protect themſelves againſt it; but they ſuffered the in- 
« wettives againſt the gods to be mingled even with their ſacred, ſolemnities.,, Is it ſo Scipio? 
« do you commend this decree which made it unlawful for your Poets to inflift reproach and 
* diſhonour upon any Roman, whilſt you ſee they bave ſpared none of your gods? Have - you ; 
nel EL . | „„ * then 
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A DISSERTATION 
© they more regurd for your Senate-houſe, than for the Capitol, for Rome alone, than for the 


tubole Heavens; that the Poets who are by law forbidden to exerciſe their malicious tongues 
© againſt your citizens, ſhould be by no Senator, Cenſor, Prince, or Pontif, forbidden to load 


your gods with ſo many reproaches ? Was it an heinous offence in Plautus or Mevius, 1 
« flander Publius and Cneius Scipio, or Cecilius to defame Marcus Cato, and was it com- 
* mendable in Terence to exhort the youth to leudneſs by the wicked and profligate example of 
* almighty Fupiter.” This thought is older than St Auſtin, for Arnobius had made ute 
of it before. Nec à vobis faltem iſtum meruerunt honorem (Dii) .., Carmen malum 
* conſcribere, quo fama alterius coinquinetur & vita, decemviralibus ſcitis evadere no- 
luiſtis impune : ac ne veſtras aures convitio aliquis petulantiore pulſaret, de atrocibus 
* formulas conſtituiſtis injuriis. Soli Dii ſunt apud vos ſuperi inhonorati, contemptibi- 
les, viles: in quos jus eſt vobis datum, quæ quiſque voluerit dicere : turpitudinem ja- 


cere, quas libido confinxerit atque excogitaverit formas (k &). - - - - Neither ought you (41) Ainet 


© at leaſt to pay this honour to the gods. By the laws of the twelve tables, you have not is, pax. iz 


« ſuffered the authors of libels, which defame the life and reputation of any perſon, to eſcape 151. 


unpuniſbed; and to the end, that no man might grate your ears with abuſive reproaches, 


* you have decreed that defamation ſhould be puniſhed as a capital crime. With you the gods 
alone are diſhonoured, deſpiſed, and vilified, you are permitted to ſay of the gods what- 
« ever you pleaſe, and even to reproach them with thoſe very things, which your luſt prompted 
« you 10 feign and deviſe. A modern author does not mention it upon an occaſion where- 


in it would have ſerved his purpoſe. It is in a letter wherein he deſigned to attack the 


Houſe of Auſtria. He enters upon the matter in hand, not citing Arnobius or St Auſtin, 

but Livy. © (J) The Spaniards, who firſt ſought the ſame alliance ( m) which their par- (7 coe, 

* tiſans blame at preſent, took no care to preſerve the veneration, due to holy things, ar ws 
« or to maintain the immunities and privileges of the prieſthood. Perhaps the reaſon 574, 9:; © 
of it was, becauſe thinking themſelves to be the lawful ſucceſſors of the Romans, 3 
particularly in their deſign of forming an univerſal monarchy, they fancy they may . 
« ſay as well as they, As for religion, it is more the intereſt of the gods than ours. They 


© may give orders if they pleaſe for hindring ſacred things from being polluted by impure 


bande. Ad Deos id magis quam ad ſe pertinere, ipſos viſuros ne ſacra ſua polluantur. Livy, ku 


XV. 
The council 


bf Trent aſ- 


cribes the 


power of pu- 


niſhing the 
writers of li- 
bels to the 
tribunal of 


the Church. 


publiſned in matters of religion againſt the honour of both ſides. Dr Balduin 


»The laws of Conſtantine the Great, and of Conſtantius, made againſt ſuch libels, 


« Is it not very likely that Charles V acted by this principle, when in the year 
* 1552, he diſplaced three Lutheran miniſters in Augſburg for abuſing him, and ſuf- 
© fered the reſt to vilify God, his mother, and his ſaints; as the Duke of Nevers re- 


« of affairs. Doubtleſs the Emperor Charles remembred this ſaying of Tiberius, and ie f . 
© not without putting it in practice. Let us leave to the immortal gods the care of re- FRY on 
2 « VI, pag. 


+ venging injuries that are done to them, Deorum ** injurie Diis cure. 78, 79, a bmp 


I muſt not forget a thing which very much diſpleaſed the Civilians who were tender , Fu 


« judges and magiſtrates, and not to Eccleſiaſtics. Some would except thoſe that con- 
© cern religion; but this exception is not pertinent; and here is an argument againſt it. =: 247. 


« were enacted at ſuch a time as this, that is, at a time when ſeveral writings were 1. 


© has very judiciouſly obſerved it. Ir is a material thing, ſays he, 10 remember what 3,1uinu in 
« were the times of Conſtantine and Conſtantius, in which the contentions of religion, not un- T. 
© like ours, inflamed the paſſions of the parties, who thereupon ſent out horrid calumnies and Shale por. 1, 


©: Defamatory Libels, as is done at preſent. He ſays this, explaining three laws of the 
Emperor Conſtantine, and two of Conftantius, made upon this account, which we f Z. , c. 74, | 


find at preſent in the Theodoſian Code. Theſe words f of the Emperors Valen- %%% e, 


© public ſafety, let him declare his name, and ſpeak with his own mouth what he would have 
« ſaid in Defamatory Libels. This very well agrees to libels in point of religion, and 
* was never ſaid in any other ſenſe by thoſe Emperors. Now * all the abovementioned % T 
« conſtitutions, as alſo ſome others of the ſame Valentinian and Valens, of Arcadius, 4 4 7 


Honorius, and Theodoſius, inflict penalties on the authors of ſuch libels, and the 44%. 


« publiſhers of them, and commit the cognizance and puniſhment of them to their 


* officers and magiſtrates, directing ſuch laws to them, that they may obſerve them in 
their ſentences. A great many ordinances of our Kings mention in expreſs words 
* Defamatory and Scandalous Libels that concern religion, - preſcribe the puniſhment 
due to them, and the particular penalties to be inflicted on the authors, printers, and 
c * and expreſsly give this juriſdiction to the royal judges. As that of King 
Henry II, of the eleventh of December 1547, made at Fontainebleau, and ano- 
ther of the ſame Prince made at Chaſteaubriant in the year 1551. That of King 
Charles IX, made at Mante on the tenth of September 1563. That of the States of 
Molins in the article LXXVII, and a great many others. I ſhall only ſet down i 
I CET * wor 


VI, cap, ili, Pag. | 


＋ Se. 24, cop 


4 F ranciſcur | 


| * * 2 ä * 1 . {A c. C. /in: | 
© tinian and Valens are alſo remarkable: F any one is concerned for his religion and the ad. 8 
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UPON DEFAMATORY LIBELS. 


< words of them, wiz. that of King Charles IX, made at Mante on the tenth of 
September 1563, which ſpeaks of Defamatory Libels, bills poſted up, books, and 
« ſuch-like things concerning religion; and as to juriſdiction, it provides thus: In- 
joining all public magiſtrates, juſtices of the peace, and our other officers to whom it ſhall 


« belong, to take a due care of them, charging our attorneys and advocates to do their duly 


« therein, and to lay afide all other affairs, in order to examine and puniſh the offences they 
« ſhall find. And it is moreover enjoined, that they ſhall obſerve the ſame ordinance in every 
point, and proceed briefly againſt the. infraftors, by the puniſhments herein ſpecified." 

As there in nothing ſo uſeful, but in ſome reſpects is the cauſe of evil, it fell out 


that printing, among a thouſand conveniencies it has brought with it, has occaſioned 


a notable inconvenience, which is, that it. has afforded fatirical and ſeditious men a 
thouſand opportunities of quickly diſperſing their venom every where. 


Du Verdier 


763 


Vau-Privas has inſerted in one of his books (p) a Latin Poem, entituled, Encomron (b, At the md 


Chalcographie, where, after ſeveral praiſes beſtowed upon printing, many complaints 
are brought in againſt the licentiouſneſs of libels. 
Roman Catholic, it muſt be obſerved that he ſuits his ſtyle to his prejudices in the 
following verſes : ES 


Omnia dente petunt, fœdant ſpurcaque ſaliva, 
Digni qui Anticyræ præmia ſana ferant. 
A quibus & Nemeſis turpiſſima facta repoſcat, 
Quo meritas pœnas improba turba luat. 
Principis ac Princeps lacerat caput, atque tacenda 
Conſilia in chartis vendere quiſque ſolet. 
De rebus magnis populi ſuffragia vana 
Captant, quæ ſemper mens animoſa fugit. 
Quid non aubebit furioſa licentia vulgi, 
Talia fi primi dant documenta duces ? 
Que non his oritur funeſta Tragaedia nugis? 
Accendit quas non hæc quoque flamma faces? 
Ruſtica ſeditio belli cur cornua ſumpſit ? 
Chart pellaces hoc docuere nefas. 
Has quoque Gorgoneo perfudit ſacra cruore 
Progenies vulgi, quam nova ſecta tenet. 
Quæque Numam ſimulat modo religione prophana, 
Et geminos fertur ferre ſub aure polos. 
Omnia confundit, vertit ſurſumque, deorſumque, 
Ac gerras præter nil ſua ſylva crepat. 1 
Heæc auſa eſt Aquile Romanæ vellere pennas, 
Aͤtque aras magni commaculare Dei. 
Non adeò lædunt Bombardæ fulmina dira : 
Nil præter clades fit licet illa tonent: 
Nec tantùm nocuit cuiquam vis ſæva cicutæ, 
famoſi ſtigmata nigra libri. 
His & mille madis eſſent hæc fæpe notanda, 
Aſt iter immodicum noſtra Thaleia fugit. 


With theſe advantages from printing ſprung, 
Swarms of defaming libels alſo come; - 
IWhere fland'rers ſtain and poiſon with their breath, 
And madly rage, and tear with furious teeth, 
| Let vengeance overtake this odious crew, Hi BY 
Bare their moſt bidden crimes to public view 8 
And with diſgrace their blaſted names purſue, 
Defamers ſpare not the moſt ſacred things, 
Hlaunt and infeſt the palaces of Kings ; 
They flander Majeſty, and all the great, 
Divulge th* important ſecrets of the State, 
Greedily catch th applauſe of th' ign'rant croud, 
A vain applauſe ſhunn'd by the wiſe and good, 
What limits can the pop'lar fury know, 
While ſuch examples inſtigate to vice? 
What fatal tragedies and civil woe, | 
What broils and diſcords will there not ariſe ? 
; ' Libels of tumults firſt the cauſes are, 
And then inflame them to a civil-war. 
But none ſo bloody libels are, as thoſe 
Which Heretics with laviſh hand diffuſe : 
This inauſpicious offspring of the croud, 
Subverting all things, nought but miſchief brood, 


buſt 


of the Supple- 
mentum Epito- 


The author of this Poem being a me, Bibliothece 
Geſnerianæ. 


964 6 al A DISSERTATION | 
| \ Tuſult tÞ Imperial throne, provoke ii avenging ſword, 
Dare Heaven, and profane the altars of the Lord. 
Not flaught ring. guns, whoſe iſſue wrapt in ſmoke, 
And wing*d with death, flies hiſſing to the ſtroke ; 
Nor deadly draught, which mixing, with the blood, 
Corrodes the heart and taints the vital flood, 
Such woful miſchief and deſtrufion bring, 
As Printing, whence defaming Libels ſpring. 


Eraſmus exclaimed againſt the abuſes of the preſs, and confuted the ridiculous 
excuſes of the Printers, who alledged that they ſhould want bread if they did not 
publiſh libels. Dicet hic aliquis : Heus divinator, quid hæc ad Typograhos ? Quia 
nonnullam mali partem invehit horum impunita licentia. Implent mundum libellis, 
non jam dicam nugalibus, quales ego forſitan ſcribo; ſed ineptis, indoctis, maledicis, 

* famoſis, rabioſis, impiis ac ſeditioſis: & horum turba facit, ut frugiferis etiam libellis 
ſuus pereat fructus. Provolant quidam abſque titulis, aut titulis, (quod eſt ſceleratius) 
* fictis. Deprehenſi reſpondent : Detur unde alam familiam, deſinam tales libellos ex- 
cudere. Aliquanto meliore fronte reſpondeat fur, impoſtor aut leno: Da qui vivam 
& deſinam his artibus uti, nifi forte levius crimen eſt, clam minuere rem alienam, 

quam palam eripere famam alienam: aut fine vj ad quæſtum abuti tuo alienove corpore, 
quam vitam alterius ac famam vita quoque chariorem impetere (q). - - Here ſome (, Ef, 
body may ask, what is all this to Printers? 1 anſwer, it does concern them, becauſe the in Fxplcation 

« unpuniſhed licentiouſneſs of theſe men, is partly the cauſe of the evil I complain of. They ka. . Fin 

« fill the world with writings, which I will not call trifling and inſignificant, ſuch perhaps as Fi ef the It ce. 
are mine, but writings that are impertinent, unlearned, ſcandalous, defamatory, furious, ee, Sig 
© impious and ſaditious libels; and there come forth ſuch multitudes of them, that they prevent tar: wn _ 
« the reading of uſeful books, and obſtruct the good effect they might have. Some come forth RASMUS, rs. 
« <vithout any titles, or (which is ſtill more wicked) under fictitious ones. F you diſcover the *r LJ. 
« Printers of theſe libels, they ſay, give me wherewithal to ſupport my family,' and I will 
leave off printing ſuch books. With more modeſty might a thief, a cheat, or a pander ſay, 
give me wherewithal to live, and I will leave off committing theſe crimes ; and perhaps it 
is not ſo criminal ſecretly to deprive another man of his property, as openly to rob him of his 
god name, not ſo criminal to proſtitute one's own body, or that of another perſon, for the 
« ſake of gain, without uſing violence, as it is to attempt upon another man's life, and what is 
much more dear lo him, his reputation.“ I think that the author of the abovementioned 
poem does the ſatirical writers more honour than they deſerve, by accuſing them to be 
the cauſe of wars and ſeditions. It is certain that very often they aim at fuch a thing, 
and are over-joyed to think that their libels have produced ſo great an effect. They 
fatter themſelves with it, even when they have no reaſon to do it, and are very well 
pleaſed to have this laid to their charge. Can one build any certain fact upon this ſub- 
ject? I do not think any general rule can be grounded upon it. At certain times De- 
famatory Libels do not ſtir the people, and the Publiſhers are diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations. But at other times they are real incendiaries, and trumpeters of ſedition. 
Beſides, the difference of parties and intereſts is to be conſidered; for the effects of libels | 
are in that reſpect very different, and even contrary to one another: They ſometimes _ 
unite thoſe whom they would divide, and divide thoſe they would unite. What (7) Pant Fe ] 
is certain is, that the tongue and pen of a ſingle man are ſometimes more uſeful to a wum bela 
_ cauſe, than an army of forty thouſand men. Francis I, confeſſed that the Biſhop of Sion 3 
had done him more miſchief by his words than all Swiſſerland by their arms. Maxime 399. 
vero ei glorioſum fuit Franciſci Regis judicium, quum aſſeveraret, me audiente, aliquanto plus (, n ud u 
fibi ſumptus atque periculi Sedunenſis facundiæ indomitam vim, quam tot legionum ejus gentis of tte cid King | 
cuſpides attuliſſe (r). I will not mention the confeſſion of a King of England (s) ; for S | 
it would be departing from the matter in hand, and miſapplying a thought to the preſent x i 5 
ſubjeft. The queſtion is not here about the great things a King can do without going u dH. 
out of his cloſet, and by the ſole power of his pen; nay, the queſtion is not in general _ 
about the power of the pen in a war. A little book came out upon this ſubject 1n 23 
XVII. the year 1679 (t). | gs * WW r ö — . F 

Whether it I have called the law of Valentinian and Valens, a ſevere one which condemns to a 4% mo ct wt 

be =o ſevere capital puniſhment thoſe who accidentally meeting with a libel do not deftroy it, but ar 5%. 

ves Me on the contrary encourage it. Does this ſignify that I blame this law? By no means: ores, 3 

puniſhment For I cannot conceive that a man who in this caſe diſperſes a libel, is leſs deſirous of erg A., 

uf on the diſf- doing miſchief than the author himſelf, and therefore he deſerves the fame puniſhment m. 357 ad am. 

waged 2 li- with the author. But what ſhall we ſay of the pleaſure that is taken in the reading of?“ 
eee, S, a Defamatory Libel ? Is it not a very ſinful thing before God? Here we muſt make (. lite, 

them. Some 2 diſtinction. Either this pleaſure is only an agreeable ſenſation, which affects us when 2 "4 

remarks a- we light upon any thought that is ingenious, and well expreſſed ; or it is a joy ground- Epiſtolary 3, 

goons choſe ed upon the diſhonour of the perſon defamed. I have nothing to ſay upon the firſt ee fubwini | 

Ibelin. ros caſe; for perhaps ſome would think that my morality departs too much from that of the — 8 i 

| Rigoriſts, if I ſhouldaffirm that a man 1s not maſter of thoſe agreeable ſenſations, any more dota 3 C. C. 
than of thoſe occaſioned by ſugar or honey when they touch his tongue: but in the ſe- W. 
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UPON DEFAMATORY LIBEL S. 5 
cond caſe, every body will own that pleaſure to be a great ſin. The pleaſure in the firſt 
caſe is of no continuance; it precedes the uſe of our reaſon and our reflexion, and is im- 
mediately ſucceeded by the grief of ſeeing our neighbour's honour blaſted. If it does 
not ceaſe immediately, it is a ſign that the inſolence of the ſatiriſt does not diſpleaſe us, 
and that we are glad to ſee him defame his enemy by all ſorts of ſtories z and then we 
juſtly deſerve the puniſhment to which the writer of the libel is liable. I have juſt light 
upon a modern author, here are his words: St Gregory excommunicating the auhors who 
had diſhonoured the Deacon Caſtorius, does not except thoſe who read that Boot; becauſe, ſaid 
he, if calumnies have always been the delight of the: ears, and the happineſs of the people, b 
have no other advantage over honeſt men, is not he who takes pleaſure in reading them, as guilty 
as if be gloried in compoſing them (v)! It is a certain maxim, that they who approve an (») Clavigny 4 
action would willingly do it if they could; that is, if ſome reaſon of ſelf-love did not Hate fe Tie: 
hinder them. There is no difference, ſaid Cicero (w), betwixt adviſing a crime and lulpects, Pag. 41, 


be glad that it is done, are the fame thing. The Roman law confirmed this maxim, («) Tu omnium 


having ſubmitted the approvers and authors of evil to the ſame puniſnment. Et fi erat fivltiflime, non 


5 . 4 n - intelligis, fi id 
« ſervus omni modo fugiturus, vel furtum facturus, hic vero laudator hujus propoſiti a Os lens 


quod me arguis 
«Cas? f . 7 an 5 * AC - i voluiſſe interfici 
fuerit, tenetur. Non enim oportet laudando augeri malum (x). If a ſlave de . 


« ſigned to run away from his maſter, or to rob him, and if another perſon approved his deſign, bt, enam, le- 
« the latter ſhall be liable to the ſame puniſhment with the ſlave : for evil muſt not be encouraged Cee mort 


Cæſaris, crimen 


and increaſed by commendation. We may therefore ſay, that thoſe who are pleaſed with eſe: quid enim 
reading Defamatory Libels, ſo far as to approve the authors and diſperſers of them, are mma & 
as guilty as if they had'compoſed them; for if they do not write ſuch libels, it is either probatorem ? aut 
becauſe they have not the talent of writing, or that they will run no hazzard. See in dun baut 


| ary trum voluerim 
one of the Provincial Letters (), the mortal contagion of calumny: St Bernard is cited ferl, ay, graphmen 
or WS SEE 34.6 © „ 115 | . of T4 : atum ? Cicero, 
there, who maintained that calumny kills not only thoſe who publiſh it, but alſo thoſe ppp. Ii, pag. 
who do not reject it. The Heathens were not ignorant of this maxim of morality. : ” 722. 
they faid that ſlandering was criminal, both in the ſlanderer, and in him who believed ,,, unn 
ſlanders. Aa yag et Sewiraror i Th J per ior of dÞaxiovrhs, Tis Ss 6 adαννẽ == in Leger, D. 
6 piv yag SraCdanar, dine, & TOY Tagew To) udTHYopewr 6 2 AE, dvanuSiuere wply i I. 
aTgxtos End So” 6 e In dmeav Ts Noyes rd & avTolort ddixierar Agne Te Und T8 EThps, Raynaud, Hes 
xa} vopuoleit awed 17% tries nands ei. Detractio namque importuniſſima res eſt: in qua 83 — 
duo ſunt qui injuriam faciunt, unus cui injuria fit. Qui enim detrahit, injurius eſt, great a fin it is, 


quod non præſentem accuſat; item qui huic credit injurius eft, quod prius credit quam according to the 


| 1 . OT - wn ; 3 f l Fathers, to praiſe 
rem compertam habeat ; & illi cui abſenti detrahitur, ob id fit injuria quod ab altero in- vi! asian. 
ſimulatur ut malus, ab altero talis putatur (z). - - - - Defamation is a moſt dreadful thing: ef is hs 


in it there are two perſons who do an injuſtice, and one who ſuffers it: for he who defames Ait, rewards 
does an injuſtice, becauſe he accuſes another ' man in his abſence, and he who believes the defa- = _ Ws 
On the other hand the perſon defamed ſuffers an injuſtice from both, being acruſed as a bad e eee 
man by the one, and deemed to be ſuch by the other. See the book intituled, Queſtion /+ pax. m. 38. 
Mr Arnaud eſt Heretique (a a)? On the other hand, we ought to believe that the ſame 
baſeneſs which induces ſome people to fire a muſquet upon their enemy, would induce ?: * 
them to defame him by a fatire, if they had no other arms but their pen. It is juſt as 


amongſt beaſts : ſome do not gore with their horns, but bite (25), it is becauſe they () Se the 


: | 18 ut 2 
have no horns, and know how to uſe their teeth. Let us alſo ſay, that a ſatiriſt who OT 


attempts upon the honour of his enemy with libels, would attempt upon their life with 57. 
{word or poiſon, if he had the ſame opportunity. Maledicum à Malefico niſi occa- 
ſione non differre, non minus vere quam eleganter ſcripſit Fabius: vix enim eſt ut qui 

verbis ultro lædit, re etiam lædere non nolit (cc), - - - - It was a very true and inge- C Menagius, 


j ; A | a | PIP - . p pi. dedicat. 
© nious obſervation of Fabius, that a calumniator and a villain differ in nothing but op- Viee — 


© portunity : for the man who, without provocation, wounds with his tongue, would very pro- 


« bably wound with his hand, if he had a fit opportunity.“ As for the reſt, it is not always 

a good excuſe to ſay, ſuch a libel has not been anſwered, therefore we ought to believe 

it: Seneca laughed at this way of reaſoning. * Res falſa & inanis niſi corrigatur ha- 

bet nonnunquam fidem, multique ſunt homines judicii parum firmi qui nihil audiant + 
© legantve quod non credant niſi refutatum ſciant (d 4). - - A falſe and fooliſh aſſertion, (44) Seneca 
* unleſs it is refuted, is ſometimes believed; and there are many men of weak underſtanding, 
'© who believe all they read, and all they hear, unleſs they know that it is refuted.” 


F e A DISSERTA. 
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Servius and 
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wrong. 


authentic authors. Let us hear Virgil: 


(766) 
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DISSERTATION 
CONCERNING THE . 
HI PPOMAN E 8. 


C H E Hippomanes ſignifies chiefly two things: 1. A certain liquor that 
* flows from the privy-parts of a mare ready to take horſe; 2. An excre- 
ſcence of fleſh which the new-foaled colts have upon their foreheads. 

It is black, round, and of the bigneſs of a dry fig. It is pretended that 
1 thoſe two Hippomanes's have a peculiar virtue in philtres, and other 
ſuch compoſitions deſigned for faſcinations; and that the laſt kind is of ſuch a nature, 
that a mare has no ſooner dropped her colt, but ſhe eats this piece of fleſh, without 


which ſhe would not ſuckle it. It is added, that if ſhe gives any perſon time to take 


away this Hippomanes, the meer ſmell of it makes her mad. Let us prove, but with- 
out heaping up many paſſages, that if this be not true, it is found at leaſt in the moſt 


Hine demum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paſtores, lentum diſtillat ab inguine virus. 
Hippomanes, quod ſæpe malæ legere novercæ, 


- . . a) Virgil. 
Miſcueruntque herbas & non innox1a verba (a). Gr l , 
| ITY 3 | © Der 280. Ti- 
| x * bullus, Eleg. 
+ +» + » » From their groins they ſhed IV, ib. ii, 
A ſlimy juicc ſprats thus: 


' The ſhepherd knows it well, and calls by name 


Hippomanes to note the mother*s flame : _ oy ; 
This, gathering in the planetary hour, _ pn 6 ; 
With noxious weeds, and ſpell d with words of pow'r . 


Dire ſtep-dames in the Magic bowl infuſe, 3 
And mix for deadly draughts the pois nous juice. ONT 


DRVvDEN. 
| al Joi S 


I do not add to Virgil's authority that of his Commentator Servius, cited on this ſub- l,, 


ov 82 xo 


ject by Fungerus in his Philological Lexicon, by Calepinus, Decimator, Sc. for I do 76 75 #5 


ua} utaovou 


not find that Servius does any thing more than explain the ſenſe of the Poet: but I will +50 rs 


not forget the authority of Ariſtotle. He fays, that what they call Hippomanes is a Hadan 


2 k k . 2 4 0 2 4 Humorem emit | 
certain thing proceeding ex pudendis equz fimilis genituræ, ſed multo magis tenuis quam ſe- tunt an ran. 
b libus ſimilem ge- 


men maris (b), Now let us hear Pliny, who has this paſſage : * Equarum virus à coitu 


niturz, ſed 


in lychnis accenſum Anaxilaus prodidit equinorum capitum viſus repræſentare monſtri- malte teien 

> 23 4 - 2%, . . res, Y 
_ ©* fice: ſimiliter ex aſinis. Nam Hippomanes tantas in veneficio vires habet, ut affu- ava — : 
piæ admotos mares equos ad rabiem coitus ne nnd? 


ſum #ris mixture in effigiem equæ Olym : 
« agat (c). - Anaxilaus relates, that the liquor which flows from mares when ready to take x 
« horſe, being kindled in lamps, ſhews a frightful apparition of horſes heads. 


Ariſt. 


I is the ſame % eh, dig 


mixed with the braſs which made the ſtatue of an Olympic mare, it fires all the horſes who 


© are brought near to it, with a moſt furious defire after copulation.“ Thus much joncern- Ga 22 


xxviii, cap. am, 


ing the firſt ſignification: now for the ſecond. Et ſane equis amoris innaſci veneficium, ſu h. 
Hippomanes appellatum, in fronte, caricæ magnitudine, colore nigro : quod ſtatim edito partu 
devorat fæta, aut partum ad ubera non admittit. Si quis præreptum habeat olfaftu in ra- lib. viii cp 
biem id genus agitur (d). Ariſtotle had ſaid the fame thing (e); Virgil hinted at it,“ 


ſpeaking of the enchantments the unfortunate Dido had recourſe to in her deſpair: Ne 
LD ſupra, a. #7" 
Quæritur & naſcentis equi de fronte revulſus 77 Virgil, | 
Et matri præreptus amor (/). 5 
- £ : Vere 515. 
1 0 And 
> 


Et quad, ubi i- 
domitis gregibus Þ 


ant. ; I 
„. Arnim. lb. 4 


| 1 ME . 668. 4, 
with aſſes. For the Hippomanes has ſo much power and efficacy in faſcination, that being lw, nm A. 


(d) dem, Pin, 
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erb uο 
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Tei / 
dugbt t 
ered, 

Nil, | 
w,K 
bp 
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80. Ti- 
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cab. xwill, |} 
1 663 Se, 
yay, num 4. 


Pin. i, | 
evi, cape u 


þ fin. 
) Tdem, Pin. 


5. viii, cap. 
li. 


) Ariſt. ubi * 
pra, auß ax. 


7) Vigil, | 
2 libs 10, 
er. 515. 


horſe which 
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Aud cuts tbe fore bead of a new born fole 


Robbing the mother's love 
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DRY DEN. 


It is eaſy to ſee that Calepinus has quoted thoſe two paſſages of Pliny wrong, to 
rove the Hippomanes to be a little excreſcence of fleſh upon the forehead of a new- 
bees colt; for Pliny ſpeaks of it in this ſenſe, only in the forty-ſecond chapter of the 
eighth book. Beſides, Calepinus (g) has quoted the eighteenth book inſtead of the (2) 7% un 


twenty- eighth, and put carie inſtead of carice ; and he aſcribes five or ſix words to 
Servius, which are not to be found in the commentary of that Grammarian, 


J make uſe of ts 
I that of Lyon: 
and which 1682. 


ſignify, that the Hippomanes, being eaten by a man, makes him mad; quod in hu- 
mana viſcera deſcendens hominem in furorem agat. Decimator's Dictionary aſcribes the ſame 
thought to Servius. Martinius, in his Dictionary, mangles the paſſage of the eighth 
book of Pliny; he puts equi for equis; fetus for feta, (which is nonſenſe) ; and a 
comma inſtead of a full-ſtop betwixt admiitir and / quis. See Father Hardouin upon 


Pliny (). It may be ſaid in general, that the writers of Dictionaries take more pains 
to compile new things, than to mend the faults of their predeceſſors. | 


(% In the fred 
volume, P. 272. 


5 I had reaſon to ſay that the Hippomanes does chiefly ſignify two things; for there is 
A plant called a third kind not near ſo remarkable as the others, ſince it is found only in a paſſage of 


by 


Theocri- 
tus. 


men of the XVIIth century to fin 


Hippomanes Theocritus: beſides, one muſt engage In a controverſy with one of the moſt learned 
it there [4]. This paſſage ſays, that the Hippo- 
manes is a plant in Arcadia, which makes mares and colts run mad (i). Salmaſius will () r. 


by no means admit of this plant; he maintains that Theocritus did not ſay o QuT6v 654 Tap 


„ Apxdci, Tw 87 


but 7v7%, and that he meant by X79 the brazen mare that was near the temple of Ju- #=i =aca: 


piter Olympius, which excited luſt in horſes in like manner as if ſhe had been alive 


Ka! TwAe 
5 (ativovrai ov” 


a quality ſhe had derived from the Hippomanes that had been mixed with the braſs in b xa? boa? 


her caſting. We have already related a paſſage out of Pliny where mention is made 


Hippo- 
manes planta eſt 


I Toi - 


of ſuch a thing; but it will be better to conſult Pauſanias, who will give us a larger al, Arcades 


account of it. And as what he ſays is the key of almoſt all the criticiſms contained in 
this article, it is neceſſary to inſert his words at large. EY 
Hear then how Pauſanias ſpeaks (&): Phormis going out of Menalos, his native coun- 
try, went into Sicily, where he fignalized himſelf in ſeveral expeditions under Gelon ſon of Di- 
nomenes, and Hiero brother of Gelon.. Having acquired @ great fortune, he offered up gifts bes. m. 15. 
not only to Fupiter Olympius, but likewiſe to Apollo Delphicus. Thoſe he offered to Fupiter 
are two horſes with two grooms, for each horſe has a groom : Dionyſius of Argos made one, 
and Simon of A gina the other, Upon the fide of the firſk horſe was engraven an inſcription, 
the beginning of which 15 in proſe, and much-to this purpoſe, viz. Phormis, the Arcadian 
of Menalos, but now of Syracuſe, offered it. The people of Elea ſay, that through the ar- 


III. 


A brazen 


excited luſt. 


qua concitati 

omnes & equulei 
inſaniunt in 

montibus & ce- 


leres equæ. 
Theocrit, in 


(* paufan- lib. 
V, ſub fon, : 
(1) It was the 


name of one of the 
de pendenc ies of 


tifice of a Magician ſome Hippomanes had been mixed in the caſting of this horſe, to the end the temple of 


it might afford a ſurpriſing ſhow. He is both ſmaller and leſs beautiful than ſeveral other 
horſes in Altis (I), and has a cut tail, which renders him yet more ugly; nevertheleſs he ſtirs 
up luſt ful deſires in horſes, not only in the ſpring, but all the year round; for they break their 


Fupiter, See 
Pauſan. Pag. m. 
156, and bela, 
num, VIII. 


halters, or eſcape out of the hands of thoſe who hold them, to ruſh with greater fury (m) on ( Hens 9 


this ſtatue than if they were to leap the fineſt mare that ever was. 
but they do not give over neighing and renewing their furious encounters till they have been 
forced from the braſs by mighty whipping and downright ſtrength. 

Salmaſius (2) has written a long diſcourſe to ſhew that 


IV. 
dervius juſtly ſtatue, 
cenſured by 
delmaſius. 


is true, their feet ſlip, mt tupaviss- 
| 4 r fe b Aid, pov- . 
Amaſzus-tran- 
fates it nihil 
hercle minus fu- 


Theocritus ſpoke of this 


renter, which 


and not of a plant called Hippomanes. Let us examine his reaſons a little; we wealens tbe ſenſe. 
cannot fail to benefit ourſelves by following the footſteps of fo great a man. It is true, ( gms Ex- 
he ſeems not to love the plaineſt and moſt natural paths, but rather chooſes to break a ercit. Plinian. 


paſſage through the midſt of buſhes; yet one may ſometimes learn more by running . 939 . 
after him through wilds, than by taking a direct way to truth under other guides. He Fe 
very juſtly cenſures Servius for ſaying that Virgil pretended that the plant Hippomanes 


(1) It is ebus 
prrbaps that the 
Heek avords of 
Tee: raſtus 


[A] The third kind of Hippomanes is only found in a 
paſbſage of Theocritus : beſides, one muſt engage in a con- 
troverfy with one of the moſt learned men of the XV 11th 
webr to be en. Century, &c.] I am not ignorant that in Dioſcorides 
dd, lb. ix, we find an herb called #75xuvos, and xuvoxpuj Cn, 
. and iTTcj42145 and in Theophraſtus an Hippomanes 
bail r made of the herb called Tithymallum, which was 
To! T6 an. Excellent and much cultivated at Tegea, a town of 
kvi;, icy Arcadia (1). But becauſe Salmaſius (2) pretends that 
"75 2g; Te- none but cavillers, like him who concealed himſelf 
5 «1 exe under the borrowed name of Cercoetius (it was Father 
2. Petau), would make uſe of the authority of Dioſco- 
wabus, Exercie, Tides, ſince that would be to give us the ſpurious ad- 
os fag. 941, ditions made ta that author for his genuine gp 5 

„or, TI think we ought to paſs by his teſtimony. As for 
Theophraſtus, it is not certain whether we ought to 
read 17791415 in the paſſage I have quoted; Salma- 


45 to [IT0 ju 3 
976 


(2) lb. p. 940, 


was. 


ſius (3) corrects the reading of it, and ſubſtitutes in (3) Ib. p. 94T« 
its place 6 br, pwovos, pretending that the author (4) As it is 
meant, that juice only was drawn from the Tithymal- «bſerved by 
lum. Thus we ſee theſe teſtimonies are only matter 7 Piy/cran 
of diſpute. We muſt not fay the ſame of that of Theo- Ja we | 
critus; ſince beſides the reaſons by which I have over- bi. — Of 
thrown the v7ov of Salmaſius, it cannot be denied the Malady of 
but that from the time of the Grammarian Servius Love. I rank 
the word gv7%y was in the text of that Poet. No- oo Jour _ 
thing can be ſaid poſitively as to the herb of which n pra I 
he has ſpoken. Aloiſius Anguillara, Cratevas, Do- knozv Cratevas 


doneus, and Wecker, who take it for the Stramonia it more antient 
(4), called by the Arabians Nax Methel, and by the 7 *** aber *y 
French Pomme du Perou, do not give us better conjec- 
tures concerning it than Rodericus a Caſtro (5), who ( 
has taken it for Fern, or Gaſpar a Reies, who took it 
for the herb Flavis (6). | 


ſeveral ages, | 
5) Medic, Polit. 


ib. iv, cap. ii. 
6) In Campo 
lyfio jucundar. 


[3] Concerning _ 


Pharmaceutria, _ 


Servius and 
Philargyrus, 
unjuſtly cen- 
ſured by Sal- 


1 
OO 


A DISSERTATION 


was improperly ſo called (o). Servius's reaſon is, that Virgil, ſpeaking of another Hip- 
pomanes, obſerves it was properly ſo called, vero quod nomine dicunt. This reaſon is 
of no force, for the Poet did not expreſs himſelf after this manner, but becauſe he ſaw 2% f Ur 
in the very name the property of the thing : now if this property agreed with ſeveral wv in - og 
other things, with the plant of Theocritus, with the matter that proceeded from a mare fare, fince be bas 


(9) Phila 
another 11 — 


. . 4 v inſinuated : C fi 
and the like, the ſame name might be given them in the proper ſenſe. Salmaſius ima- 2 thin wi of the 
gines with a great deal of probability, that Servius miſtook Heſiod for Theocritus, when 88 of Sal 
he faid upon the third took of the Georgics, that Heſiod makes mention of an Herb 


called Hippomanes, which made horſes mad; for having had occaſion to ſpeak of the 
ſame thing in his comment on the fourth book of the Æneid, he quotes only Theocritus. 
Had he known two Poets who had ſpoke of this plant, he would doubtleſs have named 
them both either in the firſt place or the ſecond ; but he has not done it, therefore we 
muſt believe he had only the authority of Theocritus. He has nevertheleſs been the 
cauſe that even at this day the Dictionary of Decimator, and the Theſaurus Fabri, have 
quoted Heſiod and Theocritus for the herb Hippomanes. Eft 
Servius and Philargyrus ſeem to have had more reaſon when they ſay, the former, 
that this herb made thoſe horſes mad who eat of it; and the latter, that it excited an ex- 
ceflive luſt in mares. Salmaſius pretends that they do not underſtand the matter, and 
that Theocritus meant only that the horſes were enflamed with a violent deſire of poſ- 
ſeſſing the Hippomanes ; fo that if this Poet ſpoke of an herb, it muſt be underſtood 
that the horſes were tranſported with a furious inclination to eat of it. It is thus he ex- | 
plains the Greek phraſe Ae bt emi 2, (). Be it ſo; but it ſeems to me that the (+) matt. 
explication of thoſe two antient Grammarians is not amiſs. The prepoſition #7? has fo 13 
many ſignifications, that it would be ſtrange if it had not ſometimes that which we rei guſtu . 
give to the prepoſition h in theſe phraſes: He was enraged, he was tranſported, he be- wag inh- 
came furious upon it. Theſe are all phraſes where the prepoſition #pon does not denote fe qui ri cu 
the object of the paſſion, but the cauſe of it. | VV 
I do not deny but Philargyrus has made Theocritus ſay, what he does not preciſely do potiunde a. 
ſay, viz. That the herb Hippomanes excites in mares who eat of it an ardent luſt ; but ale. ahi ſu- 
it is nevertheleſs very likely Theocritus underſtood it ſo. For proof of this, we need *. 
only conſider his wiſh, that the object of his love ſiezed with a deſire like to that of 
thoſe mares, might come to him; as alſo what the Naturaliſts obſerve as to the exceſſive 
luſt of theſe animals. Ariſtotle ſays () no female creatures equal theſe in luſt ; and 74) Ti 3; b 
that to expreſs the luſt of other females exceſſively amorous, they made uſe of the 5 four 
name which denotes that of mares. lian obſerves the ſame thing in the eleventh 20, > et 


chapter of the fourth book of his Hiſtory of Animals. Others have remarked, — ggh 
that they will go in queſt of the males, even over mountains and through duntur lividine 
rivers (r ) SR 33 | | ; | 5 ex _— equæ 
955 A tiſſimum. 
= | | | N Ariſt. Hiſt. A. 
11 . = 8 2 ; . f li 5. , 
Scilicet ante omnes furor eſt inſignis equarum. aim. lib. wi 


cap. viii. 


. 
_ _ - — — 


Illas ducit amor trans Gargara tranſque ſonantem 2 
* . : 1 „ 
Aſcanium; ſuperant montes & flumina tranant (5), — 
| | 1 Per loca dividuos 


; * | - f c | 
But far above the reſt, the furious mare, — _— 
Barr'd from the male, is frantic with deſpair. 5 i, 
es 11 n Bok 12 = Arte Am. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, | | TS 
They climb the ſleepy hills, and ftem the flood. DRYDEN. 62 2 
Ii | ver. 266, 


VII. 
4 Refle 
Won wh 
Pufanias 
Klates, 


Laſtly, Horace foretelling to a miſtreſs who had flighted her lovers, while ſhe was in 
her prime, that the time would come mankind would be even with her, tells her ſhe 


would then feel the rage that tranſports mares. 


Cum tibi flagrans amor & libido, 
Quæ ſolet matres furiare equorum, 
Seviet circa jecur ulceroſum (7), 898 
| XXV, lib. i. 
Let us infer from hence by the by, that gallant poetry, was not in the reign of Auguſtus, 
as now-a-days, an enemy to all groſs ideas; but let us chiefly remember to conclude from 
the authorities which have been quoted, that Servius and Phylargyrus have well enough 
underſtood the paſſage of Theocritus, not to deſerve the cenſure Salmaſius paſſed upon 
them. It was much more natural to underſtand it of an amorous paſſion excited by 
the herb Hippomanes, than of a deſire of eating that herb: and it ſignifies little, that 
only Theocritus has ſpoken of this plant (v), ſince he might have grounded his aſſertion ( s i 0 
on ſome old tradition which might be contradicted by the following ages. In truth, 
it would not be very ſurprizing that there ſhould be ſuch an herb, as could produce (%) S. Mat. 
this effect. That which the Italians call SFerra- Cavallo, becauſe it is pretended that thiokes upon, 
horſes no ſooner tread on it, but they are unſhod (v), ſeems to me much more * cape 13. 
| 1 ny 
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„ Di, 
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V 7 lib. 10 
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. CONCERNING THE HIPPOMANES. 


93 changing the word 9pv7e» into xv7% was not happily conjectured. To juſtify that change, 

of Salmafivs. not in Elis, but in Arcadia; or that knowing it was not in Arcadia, he has neverthe: 
leſs affirmed it, either by reaſon of the nearneſs of thoſe two provinces, or becauſe Phor- 
mis who conſecrated this brazen mare was of that countrey. This firſt ſuppoſition is 
very abſurd; for who can ſuppoſe that the ceremony of the Olympic games could per- 
mit a fine wit to doubt in what province of Greece they were celebrated? In this re- 
ſpect the Greeks were all good and exact Geographers, inſomuch that it can never enter 
into the thoughts of any attentive man that Theocritus could err upon this head, or 
dare to deprive the people of Elis, in favour of thoſe of Arcadia, of the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius, one of the ſeven wonders of the world; and to deprive them of it for 
two bad reaſons. But here are other ſuppoſitions not leſs ſtrained than the foregoing. 
We muſt ſuppoſe in the ſecond place, that ſpeaking only of the luſt of horſes, Theocri- 
tus made uſe of the feminine gender a4oa: ai , and all the mare-colts z nal hoœl i, 
and all the mares (zZ). What reaſon for this? A brazen mare is the object deſired ; 
her Hippomanes excites the luſt only of the horſes, as Pauſanias obſerves; and yet The- 
ocritus meant only the luſt of the mare-colts and mares. The reaſon is this: the Do- 
ric dialect made uſe of the feminine article to denote a horſe, in like manner as the 
common dialect employed the maſculine to denote a mare. Be it ſo; but as Pauſanias, 

even in the paſſage which Salmaſius quotes for proof of the remark concerning the com- 
mon dialect, makes uſe of the maſculine article for horſes, and the feminine for mares, 
we muſt believe that thoſe who made uſe of the Doric diale& applyed to each ſex its 
proper article upon certain occaſions: and it would be eaſy to prove that no Greek au- 
thor has made a horſe feminine, as the French do the word perdrix ; or maſculine, as they 
do the word licvre. Now if a like uſage cannot be'ſhewn in the Doric dialect, Salma- 
ſius's anſwer will appear to be no better than a chimera. 3. We muſt ſuppoſe that the 
Hippomanes of the brazen mare extended 1ts virtue a great way, ſince the horſes of which 
Salmaſius will have Theocritus to ſpeak, ran raging over mountains, and flew to enjoy 
their beloved object ſuperatis montibus. No ſuch thing is hinted in the relation of Pau- 
ſanias, and the quite contrary is to be found in theſe words of Pliny, mares aDmoTos 
ad rabiem coitus agit. | 3 2 


Salmaſius finding himſelf perplexed with theſe mountains of Theocritus, ere 0 


them into ſomething elſe that might better agree with his notions: he pretends therefore 


769 
Pliny mentions an herb by means of which the woodpecker makes a wedge thruſt into 
a tree jump out (x). Yet of this he ſeems to doubt in another book of his (5). (d&) Plin. ib. x, 


Let us examine more cloſely the opinion of Salmaſius, and we ſhall better ſee that the * 


( Idem, lib, 


of the opinion we muſt ſuppoſe, 1. That Theocritus believed that the temple of Jupiter Olympius was * , cp. ii, 


(2) I do nat 
tranſlate Boat, 
which /ignifier 
ſwift = foo dec. 


(a a) "Ave 
d Gα of 
2vT9y 5 
G1 n. 


O Ex- 
Ti ot avy- 
T FOAAD 
Sn Tr E 
Vegeper 3 ems 
THV Kanaig* 
Tui 

«THY TE 

Kal n3dda 


” 


7 2 . 22 of . Ke 1 
we ought to read % ye, in the ſpring; and not 4 aa, thro the mountains; but by 58 


misfortune nothing agrees worſe than this criticiſm of his with the text of Pauſanias, 

| Where it does plainly appear, that without any diſtinction of ſeaſons, the horſes were 
inflamed with luſt after the ſtatue, whatever time of the year it was (aa). Laſtly, Sal- 

maſius had no reaſon to ſuppoſe that this ſtatue, impregnated with the virtue of the Hip- 
pomanes, was a mare. I know very well Pliny has ſaid it before him; but Pauſanias, 

who made it his principal ſtudy to examine the monuments of Greece, and who is an 

author incomparably more exact than Pliny, leaves us no reaſon to doubt that this ſtatue 

was a horſe, ſince he every where makes uſe of the maſculine article when he ſpeaks of 

it, and employs the feminine in the ſame place to denote a mare (55). 2 505 £7 

VII. I ſhall not examine what credit is to be given to what Pauſanias relates concerning the 

1 Reflexion virtue of this ſtatue, which was a kind of Taliſmanic virtue; but ſhall however fay, 
Ke what that the extreme fury of luſt incident to horſes, might well enough be raiſed by a ſtatue 
u. without the help of any philtre. Let us ſuppoſe them to have a ſoul ; could they not 
| fancy that a ſtatue is the animal it repreſents, or at leaſt that it is a very fine ſtatue ? 
In the firſt caſe, why might not the ſame thing happen to them, mutaiis mutandis, as 

to thoſe birds who pecked upon the picture of a vine? An horſe painted by Apelles 

made the living horſes neigh (cc). In the ſecond caſe, why ſhould they not be ſubject 

to the infirmity many men have been guilty of, that is, to the laſcivious loving of a 

ſtatue (4d). I confeſs it may be objected amongſt other things, that in love the eyes 

are not the ſole guides of animals (ze), as they are very frequently of men; and that 

the ſmell is the principal vehicle of this paſſion in the machines of animals; whence it 

follows, that a ſtatue is deſtitute with reſpect to them of the main ſprings of love. But 

the queſtion is, whether the ſkill of the ſtatuary might not ſupply this defect by imitating 

the attitudes of a mare exceſſively luſtful ; and whether the ſtory ſo celebrated by the 

Greek Poets, and by Auſonius after them, concerning Myron's brazen heifer, can be 
doubted of [B]? Livy, more credible alone than an hundred Poets, relates that at Sy- 


racuſe 


[B] Concerning Myron's brazen heifer.] Myron, a theme, which are ingenious enough; this is one of 
native of Eleuthera in Bœotia, made an heifer of braſs them: A 
TY which furniſhed a fine topic for the Poets. There are | | | 
uw „6. in the Anthology (7), near forty epigrams upon this Bucula ſum cælo genitoris facta Myronis 
ſubject. Auſonius has made eleven on the ſame rea : nec factam me puto, ſed genitam. 
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VET Fai. 
1d. eſt Juxta 
Verſionem Rumult 
Amaſei, Iu 
invadunt nihil 
hercle minus fu- 
renter quam . 
viventem pul- 
cherrimam e- 
quam gregalem 
inituri adoriren- 
tur. 


(cc) Plin. lib. 
XKXXVU, cap. x. 
Valer. Max. 
lib. viii, cap. xi, 
ſays it was a | 
mare, quo excu- 
ſabilior eſt error 
equi, qui visa 
piftura equæ hin- 
nitum edere co- 
actus eſt, 


(dd) Several 
Moderns have 
made a collection 
of them, among ft. 
others Balthaſar 
Bonifac. Hi- 
55 | Ludicr. 
I's, XIV, cap. 
Xill, © * a 
(ee) See the Pa ſ- 
ſax e of Lancelot, 
off Perugia, in 


remark [B] : 


770 


VIII. 
Cardan's mi- 
ſtakes upon 
the ſame fact. 


not the name of any one province (11). 2. At leaſt it is certain that there was not % je i. 


which the city of Heraclea upon the Euxine-Sea, a colony of the Megarians, had con- #, br me En. 


I 
Miſtakes of 
John Baptiſt 


Porta, and of Pauſanias's relation is there faithfully enough reported, excepting two falſhoods; one — 1 


Boaiſtuau, 
and of the 
Commentary 


on Du Bartas. 


(8) Auſon. Epig. 
Iviii, 


(9) Tom. v, pag. 


113, and not 
213, as is ſaid 
in the Anti- 
Baillet, Part. ii, 
Art. covoiii, 
(10) Part. ii, 
Art, cxxxii. 


(11) Secondo 
Lancelotti da 
Perugia Abbate 


is, in the lucus, or grove that was an appendage to the temple. 


at Francfort 1607, is divided into twenty books; ſome preceding editions, from which 34% Pu 


A DISSERTATION 


racuſis ab agreſti Tauro qui pecore aberraſſet, initam ac ſemine aſperſam (Ff). As much has (If) . Line, 


16, EI 1, 


« culam, columbam, anatem coloribus expreſſas mares congeneres inſilirent (g g). (zt) Bath, k. 
A bull leaped Myron's brazen heifer dogs, doves, and drakes, have leaped the pictures of 22 fi 
neu 


* their reſpective females.” It muſt be owned that Livy relates this fact as one of the 0 in , 


| R (5b ) De guber 
If, with the Carteſians, we allow beaſts to be meer machines, we may nevertheleſs con- 7. 20, lt. 


ſo well ſatisfied that Pauſanias ſpoke of the ſtatue of a horſe, that it is one of the ob- fs. onda 
en 


jections he attempts to ſolve : but otherwiſe he does not ſeem to have well examined the et Galen. 
paſſage of that Hiſtorian ; for he makes him ſay that this brazen horſe was at Heraclea f. f. S*Siay 


or. b. j : 


of Elis, a Province of Peloponneſus, in a place called Quiallen (ii). A ſtrange com- cap vii. 


plication of blunders. For, 1. Heraclea is the name of a great many cities (æ &), but is % 7 4. an 
eny that there 


any province of that name in all Peloponneſus. 3. There was indeed in Elis a city or e # f, 
town of that name (n m), but it was not a place that contained any pieces of the treaſure ,, 

of Olympia. 4. Laſtly, This Quialten is a monſtrous abſurdity. Heraclea and Quial- 2 
ten, in my opinion, came to be foiſted in thus: Pauſanias having mentioned ſome gifts i . 


Tant inus menticg 


ſecrated, obſerves, that overagainſt them there were others conſecrated by Phormis, Sc. 5/5 . 
. . r | . RS 2 6 ntiqua, ne 3 

and that the two horſes which this Phormis preſented to Jupiter, were in the Altis, that Ode, ny 
, * oy 3 Nor Hef. 
man, nor Bau- 


I have ſeen in a French tranſlation of the Natural Magic of John Baptiſt Porta (u n), 44, i ter 
a pretty long chapter of the Hippomanes, which I have not in my Latin edition (0.0), 


is, that Arcas an Olympian mingled ſome Hippomanes with the metal of the ſtatue ; Thaw, 2 

the other, that he made a mare. He ſays that Zlian relates the ſame ftory ; but it is Hades, 
a miſtake. John Wierus (pp) has only avoided the firſt of theſe three miſtakes : he %% f. 
ſays that Phormis of Arcadia, experimented the Hippomanes at Olympia, novit vim Ret wy 
Olympie Phormis Arcas. Note, That Baptiſt Porta's Natural Magic, printed in Latin 7" pon rg ; 
the French verſion cited by me was made, have but four. The original Latin of this . ) 1 # 
5 8 UE | author Fugen 1607, | 


in 80. 
0 8 . 2 A | 3 2 Ty | | 7 wa bela 
Sie me taurus init: fic proxima bucula mugit, xy Pot 3s raven, xat yEyparpny xuv? nat cape arri. 
Sic vitulus ſitiens ubera noſtra petit. aepirepd nal Nuvi, Th pev ννν, Th % aepi- 


 Mirari lo gregem ? 1 * . geg, T e XY weoonaJor Hal Emeridnoar. 
. _ wg - 2 'P 5 Magiſter ©arvevTov ? TiTo0ts aduvdroy dricnoas. 
. Circa Pyrenæos montes in æneam vaccam bos tanquam 
| | ; initurus conſcendit : pictis vero cani, columbæ, anſeri, 
1 am the brazen heifer Myron fram'd. fœminis mares ejus generis ſeſe cùm adjunxiſſent & in- 
I thint, not art, but nature gave me birth. filuiſſent, deſtiterunt, quoniam id fieri non poſſe cog- 


: * noſcerent (12). - - Near the Pyrenees, a bull leaped. à (12) Athers. 
Thus thinks the bull, and me he eager leaps. brazen beifer. As to painted dogs, dowves, and geeſe, their lib. xiii, pa. 


Thus thinks my fiſter heifer, auben ſhe lows. refpeive males have joined and leaped them, but finding 95+ 

Thus thinks the thirfly calf, and ſeeks my milk. they were inanimate, they defiſled. Perhaps there is no- | 
Thus thinks the maſter of the lowing herd, thing more ſatirical, or ingenious in Lelio Capilupi's 

And me he numbers, with the grazing herd. Cento Virgilianus againſt the Monks, than the ap- 


3 of one of Virgil's verſes, which I ſhall cite 


8 | ES low. Here follows a piece of it : 
Mr Menage has exerciſed his Greek muſe upon this SES 


heifer with better ſucceſs in Father Hardouin's opinion O fortunatos nimium, Tug fi bona norint, 
than all the reſt, See his Commentary upon the thir- Non abſunt illis ſaltus, armentaque lzta. 
ty-fourth book of Pliny (9), where he ſays that Tzet- Cælati argenti ſunt, auri multa talenta, 


zes has mentioned the ſame heifer in the 194th ſtory | 2 | 
of the eighth chiliad. See alſo the Auci Bail Sacra deum, ſanétiqff Patres, & chara ſororum 


. : . Pectora mcerentum fEnebris & carcere cæco 

10), in which a Greek epigram of Andrew Laſcaris , 4 i 
9 2 Note, that Dow 13 of Perugia, rec - Centum ærei claudunt vectes, & ſæpe fine ullis 
kons amongſt the fables whatever the Antients have Conjugiis vento gravidæ, mirabile dictu, 
ſaid of the love of beaſts for pictures. De gli anima- Religione ſacræ, non hæc ſine numine divum. 
li, ſays he (11), porto Viſteſla opinione, perche queſti 
non ſi riſentono al coito ſolamente per la viſta, ma 
« per lo moto, per Vodore, e per la voce, niuna delle 


* quali tre coſe ha la pittura, Farfalloneggi quanto O gap, did they know their happy Hate, 
« yuole Plinio, Valerio, e chi chi fia. - - - As to ani- They who abound in groves, and flocks, and gold ; 


Jam nova progenies cælo demittitur alto. 
Credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus eſſe Deorum. 


Olivetano. Acca- falt, they are incited to copulation not only by the fight, 


demico Inſenſato, 
Afidato, e Hu- 


But alſo by motion, by the ſmell, and the voice, neither Bleft venerable men, and lovely dames, 


morifla, 'Hoggi- © of which three things are in a picture; and therefore Repentant holy fiſters, who, ſhut up 
di, overo il Mon- 7 am of opinion that they are not incited to copulation In gloomy priſons, fenc'd with braſs, are oft 
do non peggiore © by @ picture, whatever idle flories may be vented by Pliny O avonderful to tell ! ) impreonated 

ne piu calamitoſo « Falerius Flaccus, or any other author.” I have ſaid in f Faro oh. 


del paſſato, 
Part. ii, Difin- 


ganno XV, pag. 


309. 


* 
12 
3 


f 3 By the foft wind, without th* approach of man. 
the article ZEUXIS, that he is miſtaken about i F 
hee chingd of the ſame nature, which he has denied ; Such is the pleaſure of the r nly poco 7. 
and why may he not about theſe? However, I will A ſacred progeny from heav 1 deſcend; 4 
cite Athenzus. Ty 7s yg vs 7 Tlvgivny year A race, whoſe origin is ſure diwine. 
L | 
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Max! 
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| Liu, 


Ich. Bo. 
Neu , 
be * 
] K 
Lubtilt. 
ls 
Hera- 
is Pelo. 
Provincz 
eneum 
rrat in 
nomen 
alten. 

ee Salmaf, 
4 tb, i, 
i. 

do net 
it there 
ne litth 


F this 


Strabo, 
as, and 
us By. 
is mentica 
not Em. 
| bis Grz« 


tiqua, nr | 


I, nor 
nor Hef. 
or Bau- 
in their 
naries, 
Printed at 
1626, in 


upon the 


Manes, is 


b of the . 
ook, It is | 


among 


der 's ſecrttt, | 


ritten by 
ft Porta, 


| That of 


fort 1607, 
0 


X. 
Whether 
there is + 


fourth ſort of 
| Hippomanes. - « l ; ; | * Gali - 
who finds this diſtinction in Ariſtotle (s 5), put me upon reading attentively the words "= fle 


this little error. 


CONCERNING THE HIPPOMANES. 771 
anthor does not ſay that Arcas the Olympian mingled ſome Hippomanes, &c. but that 225 
Phormis the Arcadian diſcovered the virtue of the Hippomanes at Olympia, tantam in * 


to vim novit Olympie Phormis Arcas. I believe Cardan occoſioned the error of one Peter 
Boaiſtuau, ſirnamed Launai, a native of Bretagne, (for theſe are the titles he loved to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf by) highly praiſed by la Croix du Maine. Ibo would not be ſurprixed, 


ſays he (440, at what Pauſanias the Greek Hiſtorian relates concerning the brazen ſtatue of (19) 8 


concerning t 


of an horſe, formed by a certain artiſt in Heraclea, a province of Peloponneſus, having a cut and lin of man, 
deformed tail, but perfect in all the other parts of the body, which however the other horſes en- Printed at the 


end of the Thea - 


deavoured to leap with ſo much heat and tranſport, as to break their hoofs by their frequent rear- tre iv Monde, 
ings upon it, whilſt the flipperineſs of the braſs it was compoſed of ſtill caſt them off ; and not- Y ſane anther, 


_ wwithſtanding all the blows that could be given them, they could not be driven away, but neighed 


after the ftatue as if they had met with a mare ready to take horſe * Du Bartas hinted 
at the ſame wonder in theſe verſes (r r). | (rr) Sixth day 


| of the firſt week, 
3 5 0 8 5 | Ver. $26. 
Cette jument d'airain ſur qui les eſtalons ; 


Langolent eſtant en rut leurs fragiles talons. 


That brazen mare, by famous Myron ca. | 
| Which horſes leapd, and as a mare embrac d. 8 ; 


But Simon Goulart, his Commentator, has wrongfully imagined that this related to My- 
ron's maſterpiece, who made, ſays he, a mare or heifer of braſs ſo very natural, that the 
Horſes ran to leap her. 
Pliny, and conſidered that the epigrams he ſpeaks of in the ſame place do not permit 


If he had remembred the paſſage of Pauſanias, or rather that of 


us to doubt whether Myron made an heifer or a mare, he would not have fallen into 
See, above, the remark [B]. „ ee - {pris | (55) Differen- 
Beſides the three ſorts of Hippomanes I have ſpoken of, there are ſome authors who tam ite que con- 


. . - 8 . ſtituit Ariſtoteles 
mention a fourth. They ground themſelves upon Ariſtotle's authority, pretending that inter hoe irre- 


he acknowledged two ſorts of Hippomanes in mares, one that flows before the horſes ap- dare dub e- 


uæ tum eji- 


proach, the other after they have allayed their appetite by the firſt congreſs. Salmaſius, ciunt ubi ſemel 


eſtque ſimile a- 


of this Philoſopher (7 7) : but I have not found it there, tho? I ſaw the remark concern- fla, & id, 


ing the Hippomanes, repeated twice over in a very few lines. That repetition ought 4d fltg def 


not to carry our thoughts to two different things: for tho? Ariſtotle be conciſe, it is ne- ab inguine eo 


tempore quo ma- 


vertheleſs true that he conſiders the ſymptoms of laſcivious mares at two different times; 1s copiditate ar- 
and the reaſon of his doing it is, that he particularly explains the accidents of thoſe mares deſcunt nec dum 


admiſerunt. Sal- 


that took wind, if I may ſo ſpeak, quæ i£areuiola:, eventari dicebantur. He intimates wa, Ererci. 


| De Lamiiy 
«xxvill, | 


xiii, pas 


Maxzs that 
wok wind, 


that this happened not to mares who had an horſe at hand; I fay, he intimates it in F. Pg. 941. 
the place where he obſerves that by reaſon' of this accident the Cretans left the mares and 
ſtallions together: and having ſpoken of the courſes which thoſe mares took towards the 


mares in general [C]. I ſee no ground from hence for multiplying the kinds of Hip- 


Alber | pomanes: but yet ſuppoſe they were multiplied (vw), Salmaſius would {till be miſtake 


(ci He fpeats of it alſo with reſpe# to all mares in 
_ general.) It is thus I explain that paſſage of Ari - 


ſotle, becauſe otherwiſe there would ſeem to be a con- 


tradiction in it as may be ſeen by this abſtract. We 


ſee there that the luſt of the mares, is called a furious 


appetite of enjoying the male, i7Topareiy ; that it is 


ſaid alſo that at that time they take wind, & FCS, 
Ja-; that in that condition they depart from other 
mares and horſes z that they run not towards the eaſt 
2 weſt, but towards the north or ſouth; that they 

fler nothing tõ come near them, except they are tired 
down, or come near the ſea - ſide; that then they caſt 
out ſomething called Hippomanes; that the mares at 
the ſeaſon of copulation gather together; that they 
love company more than beſore; that they move more 
frequently their tails; that their neighing changes; 
that they caſt the Hippomanes. They flale alſo, ſays A- 
riſtotle, more frequently, and ſport with one another when 
they are ready to take horſe. I am ſorry, I am not 
clear-ſighted enough to perceive much perſpicuity and 
exactnels in theſe words: but however it be, if iC 
1187 , does not differ from iTTouareiv, as the 
ſpecies differs from the genus, it will follow that Ari- 
ſtotle would teach us that mares ready to take horſe, 


* avoid all company, and yet that they aſſociate with 


2 pleaſure than before. Now, as this would 
a ridiculous contradiction, it muſt be concluded that 


| Ariftotle by zZaveu3#o-$a1 meant only a kind of heat; 


or if it be pretended that this contains ſomething com- 


ba 


In 


mon to all mares, we muſt conclude, that it was a 
ſtate that preceded the maturity of the paſſion, and 


what Ariſtotle a little after calls H Y NE, 
tempus coitus. But this utterly overthrows Salmaſius's 


ſyſtem, I mean that explication he is ſo fond of, and 
repeats more than once in another page, after having 
juſtly cenſured the great man who thought that Ari- 
ſtotle's :Zar:uio $a: ought to be underſtood of the 
mares that were impregnated by the operation of the 
wind. It is certain that Ariſtotle does not ſpeak of 
this, and there would be no objection againſt Salma- 


ſius, if he had contented himſelf with affirming that 


this Greek word ſignifies the refreſhing one's ſeff with 
the wind ſucked in with open mouth : but he is unfortu- 
nate in what he adds to this interpretation. *EZave- 


Na, ſays he (13), eſt eventilari & vento excepto (13) Salmaſ. Ex -· 


| « l 2 Animal. Ib. vi, 
north or ſouth, to whom this accident happened, he ſpeaks in general of the ſigns by cap. viii 
which the mares are known to want the horſe ; and as he had ſpoken of the Hippomanes ,,, Falke, 


with reſpect to thoſe who-do nothing but run, he ſpeaks of it alſo with reſpect to all Hardovin in 
in. Tom, 11, 

pron 211, ac- 

n, #nowledges tos 


lind of it, 


« hiante ore refrigerari, quod equz faciunt ubi ad fa- ercitat. Plin, 
© tietatem initz non fuerint. Ex eo quidem interdum F. 943+ 


* & concipere autores tradidere, idque in Hiſpania 
© tantum. 


vento concipere. Loquitur Ariſtoteles de iis equa- 


bus quæ admiſerint ſed non ſatis, nec meminit eo 


© loco conceptionis ullius quæ ex vento fiat. - *EZa- 
© veuso Ia, fignifies to be eventilated or fanned, and 10 
be cooled by taking in air with open mouth, as the 
mares do, when their luſt is not fully ſatisfied. Au- 
thors indeed have ſaid, that by this they are ſometimes 


| @ a «a a 


£&areuioyai does not ſignify to be impregnated by the 


© avind. 


Non tamen +eZavsuzo 3a ſignificat ex 


impregnated, and that this happens only in Spain. But 


£ 


FL 


© (14) See St Aug. : ; | 
de Civitate Dei, he affirms that this has been ſaid only of Spaniſh mares, - 


Pax. m. 174, 


A DISSERTATION 


in pretending that Ariſtotle's diſtinction reſpects the non- enjoy ment of ſore mares, and 
the enjoyment of ſome others far ſhort of fatiety, and that thoſe mares who took wind, 
were of the latter ſort. This 1s by no means Ariſtotle's doctrine; on the contrary, we 
ſhould infer from his diſcourſe, that they totally abſtained, ſince, beſides the reflexion 


he makes-upon 


, » "_ $. * 
foot, her en TEV aNAGQWY ITTOV . .c. 


the conduct of the Cretans, he ſays in expreſs words, that they wandered 
from the herd, and never ſuffered themſelves to be approached till they were tired, o 
came near the ſea (ww), and that then they — the Hippomanes. O. 

| dra d' ü H 


(ww) Ne 
6 A Or neva editice, 
OT Is TT - 1995, and the 


88 . > KN; > as na, © aris, 162 
To wits diva toot aAnordCav, Jg a bave N 


" dreiroct Ad 2 %, N beds bed αον tnlwor Tire Is ixfBdnauot Tr. Sc. Cum vero ita Fad ff mar, 
affectæ fuerint, currunt relicta ſocietate . . . . nec appropinquare quemquam patiuntur donec (> *) Arift, dl 
vel defatigate defiſtant vel ad mare deveniant; tum aliquid emittunt, &c (x x). | ſupra, 


« wind. Ariſtotle ſpeats of thoſe mares who have ad. 
« mitted the male, but have not fully ſatisfied their luſt ; 
nor in that place does he mention any conception made by 
the abind. Note, that Salmaſius is miſtaken when 


16. xxi, cap. v. ſince the ſame thing has been ſaid of thoſe of Cappa- 
1 docia (14). | 

Tux pretended Let us not leave this ſubj 
fœcundity of 
thoſe mares. 


ect without obſerving that 


what was told him concerning the heat of mares ready 
to take horſe, rejecting what he thought incredible, 


and preſerving the reſt. But he would perhaps have 


done well to have rejected all thoſe rambling courſes 
from one pole to the other; to have rejected them, I 
ſay, as well as the conceptions produced purely by the 
(15) Several au- winds (15). [ | All 
2 * — Poetry, would dot depart from the tradition; he has 
tig. Leck. Eil. ſuppoſed that the mares ſought the dane and found 


leriv, Dauſque. them endued with a prolific virtue. Theſe are his 
nn,, EIT; 5 
talicum, lib. iii, 1 | 


Continuoque avidis ubi ſubdita flamma medullis, 
Vere magis (quia vere calor redit oſſibus) illz 
Ore omnes verſz in Zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras: & ſæpe ſine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento gravidæ (mirabile dictu) 
Saxa per & ſcopulos & depreſſas convalles 
5 Diffugiunt, non, Eure, tuos, neque ſolis ad ortus, 
In Borean, Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auſter 
Naſcitur, & pluvio contriſtat frigore cælum (16). 


falſely father up- 
on Ariſtotle theſe 


conceptions, 


(16) Virgil. 
Georg. lib. iii. ä 
ver. 271» Fs . and when in ſpring the flame 
Burns fercer ( for in ſpring the flame returns * | 
On hfty rocks they ſtand, and in their months, 
Ope'd to the weſtern breeze, the gentle air 
| Receive; and oft (prodigious to relate! ) 
Without connubials, pregnant by the wind, 
O'er cliffs, and hills, and lowly wallies Ay; 
ot tow rds the eafl, or to the rifing ſun, 
Nor tow'rds the north, or northweſt, or that point, 
Whence the black fouth blows, ſcoxuling on the world 
With fogs, and rain, and ſaddens all the ſly. 
. th CO ENS. ng : TRAY Py. 


From this deſcription it may be inferred, that it was the 


weſt wind that impregnated the mares, and that they 


reſted upon ſome riſing ground to receive it, turning 
their heads or tails to it, (for that is a point that has 


not yet been cleared by the critics, there being reaſons 


on both ſides) after which they ran as if they had 
(17) See Jo. à been mad, either from north to ſouth, or from ſouth 


Wower. de Po- to north. Theſe fictions are pardonable in the Poets; 
lymath. cap. 


= but we cannot tell how to-pardon (17) Varro, Pliny, 


* 


Solinus, Columella, and ſome others, for having af- 
(18) Juſtin, lib, 


e, purayy Typ bring forth colts without any other fire than the wind. 

Antia. Lu- this (18). 8 rne ; 
—.— ti, 5 fays (19), that there is no inſtance of it in his country. 
| Francis Fernand of Corduba (20), has confuted the 
ſame ſtory with arguments, authorities, and expe- 
rience. 


(20) Didaſcal. 
multipl. cap. 
xluiii. 

the examples he has oppoſed. to the incredulity which 


(21) De Civitat. he obſerved among the Heathens, with reſpect to the 


Dei, lib. xx1, 


cap. . 


this remark. were ungccountable, he ſpeaks of the mares impreg- 


it is very probable Ariſtotle has divided into two parts, 


Virgil, inveſted with all the privileges of 


© in annos quadraginta (28). - - - - We find it alſo re- 
| © corded that a flallion named Opus, was able to leap the 


_ 


© mares when he was forty years old.” This horſe be- (28) Solin. cap, 


thens. 


0 


4 
46 
6 


« the Spirit of God, abo can eaſily 


firmed, as a certain fact, that in Portugal the mares. 


The Hiſtorian Trogus Pompeius has much ridiculed 
Andrew Reſendius, a learned Portugueſe, 
luctentur vix vinculis po 


This ſhews that St Auguſtin has not well choſen all 


myſteries of the goſpel : for, amongſt other things 
aft of which he ſays (21), were not doubted of, but yet 


Mr Hofman 


nated by the wind. It was not a point that all the 

Heathens generally agreed in. We find it exploded 

in Juſtin, with the approbation of Leonard Coquzus 

(22). Euſtathius, Biſhop of Theſſalonica (23), looks (22) 7, z; 
upon it as a fable, and every body at preſent laughs on St Auftn 
at it (24). But after all, a better reaſon might be de Civit. Dei, 
given for it in the new Hypotheſis, that all animals Ub, 21, cap. v. 
proceed from an egg, than — the courſes the mares 

made from one pole to the other. If Ariſtotle, who (a3) In my 
appears not to doubt of this fact, would have exerciſed 223. 2 
his principles of Phyſic upon it, he would have found 

himſelf more work than Des Cartes did in the di- (24) Hardyin, in 
rection of the loadſtone. Mr Des Cartes himſelf might Plin. Ton, i, 
here have been put to a ſtand, for want of a channel- £42: 212. Net, 


ling, or rebates of theinſenfible parts, ſuch as would be Aleve 
"neceſſary to explain the virtue of the ſouthern and Go Job 65 Levi 


| : l Carrion, Obſer- 
northern winds upon mares that had ſucked in the vat. 1ib i, cop, 


weſtern. However it be, I de not think that the pre- * & lib. ij 


ſent managers of the ſtuds could ſupply Ariſtotle with .. 


memoirs to confirm thoſe he has publiſhed. Who 
would believe, for example, that there was at Opis 


(25) a ftallion which could do his office at forty years (25) A tu of | 
old, tho' he wanted aſſiſtance to raiſe his fore-legs (26)? e Epicrenidi = 
Pliny has well copied this paſſage of Ariſtotle, when ©" 
he fays, Opunte & ad quadraginta duraſſe aiunt adju- 


tum modo in attollenda priore parte corporis (27). But (26) Arift, Hit. 


Solinus has performed the part of a very bad tranſcriber eng: 1 
in theſe words: Notatum etiam advertimus Opun- 


xii. 
* tem nomine equum ad gregariam venerem duraſſe (25) pj, j;, 


vii, cap. xlii, 


longed to an inhabitant of Opus, and Solinus has taken *v. 
the name of the place for that of the horſe. Salmaſius | 
(29) has not forgot to cenſure him for this blunder. (29) Exercit. 


The omiſſion of his wanting to be helped up by the Plin. Pag. 936. 


fore-feet, which was the principle rarity of the fact, 
did not leſs deſerve to be cenſured. | | 
What 1 have ſaid of St Auguſtin is applicable alſo 
to Origen (30) and to Lactantius, who have endea- (30) Ia {rs 
voured to perſuade us of the immaculate virginity of 4, Cn. 
the mother of Jeſus Chriſt, by the examples of con- 
ceptions without the uſe of a male, ſtoried by the Hea- 
* Quod fi animalia quzdam vento aut aura 
* concipere ſolere omnibus notum eſt, cur quiſquam 
mirum putet cum Spiritu Dei cui facile eft quidquid 
velit, gravatam eſſe Virginem dicimus (31). - - - /f (33) LoQant Di- 
it is univerſally known, that ſome animals are im- Os 855 
pregnated by the wind, or air, why ſbould any nan 5 17-4 246, 
think it wonderful that the Virgin Mary conceived 1 
40 whatever be 
« pleaſes,” The Fathers made any ſhift, & ex omni ligno 
Mercurium. If they had only alledged this as an ar- 
gument ad hominem, they could not be blamed ; but 
they affirm it as a certain fact. I do not know whe- 
ther they cite what Pomponius Mela relates. of ſome 
ſavage Ethiopian women, who became mothers with- 
out the concourſe of any man: Super eos grandis 
« littoris flexus grandem inſulam includit, in qua tan- 
tum foxminas eſſe narrant, toto corpore birſatas, & 
* fine coitu marium ſua ſponte faxcundas : adeo aſpe- 
« ris efteriſque moribus, ut quædam contineri ne re- 
| Tat. Hoc Hanno retulit, 
& quia detracta occiſis coria pertulerat, fides habita | 
* eſt (32). - - - Above theſe turnings of the great coaf?, (32) Pomp. * 
there is a very large iſland, which, they ſay, is inha- la, lib. 11, of 
bited by women, whoſe bodies are all over hairy, and 
who conceive of themſelves, without the help of men. 
« Their manners are fo rough and wild, that ſome of them 
* can hardly be ſubdued and maſtered, even when they 
© are in chains. This is related by Hanno, and as he 
« brought over ſome of the ſkins of theſe women who had 


been 


« 
6 
0 


and Furet 


XII. 
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believed c 
Hippoma 


Aant Di- 
titut, (ibs 
, xii, 


246, 


domp - Me- 
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XI. 


CONCERNING THE HIP POMANEs. 77 * 
Mr Hofman (Y) ſpeaks of the Hippomanes according to Salmaſius's ideas, as well G 744.4, 


5-marks up- upon the paſſage of Theocritus as that of Ariſtotle ; and therefore we need only refer 3/5; . ard 


on Hofman 


Vol. ty, pag. 


n him to what has been faid above. Only let me be allowed to tell him, that if he well 495. 
aud Furetiere. conſults Pauſanias, he will not cite him de Arcad. (z 2), nor find there that Phormis 


Cx) The book 


dedicated a mare in Olympia; for that author expreſsly ſays at the end of the fifth book, roncerning Arca- 
that Phormis conſecrated two horſes and two grooms. 
confiderable faults to tax him with; I only obſerve, that he has been a little unexact in ht, Phormi: 
citing Pliny only for the Hippomanes on the forehead of colts. That naturally leads %, Hes“ 
us to this fallacious thought, that Pliny ſpeaks of no other Hippomanes. 


As to Mr Furetiere, I have no % e e, 


that herein be 


j the firſt of the | 
I could wiſh two herein the 


only his interpreter, without ſaying whether the fact be true or falſe. 


alſo he had cited Ariſtotle, whoſe authority is juſtly greater than Pliny's. As to the Nw ery 


other ſort of Hippomanes, he ſhould not have cited Servius, but Virgil ; Servius being 


: Neither Cæſar 
de Rochetort's Dictionary, nor Caſtellus's Lexicon Medicum copiouſly enlarged by 


Bruno, ſay any thing of the Hippomanes. 


XII. 


What is to be termined concerning the Caruncula on the forehead of the foal. 


I will not conclude this article without obſerving what Ariſtotle has ſo judiciouſly de- 
He ſays, that it 1s 


believed of the £5. to grow there, but that the dam takes it off by licking, and that the ſtories con- 


2 


cerning its virtue are to be reckoned fables invented by women and enchanters. T3 45 
ETTopaves A ν ETIQUETAL Sl, WITTE ALYETAL, TOls DON01IS. as fs lot e feral cok 
$24, Nei po wepiTgw yo ly 40UT0. d q emtpu$evopera minadces ANA UTE TOV YUValray ral TAY wifi 
T&s L dg. Quod Hippomanes vocant, heret quidem fronti naſcentis pulli, ut narratur, ſed 
eque perlambentes abſtergenteſque id abrodunt : que autem de hoc fabulantur, figmenta mulier- 
cularum & profeſſorum carminis incantamentorum eſſe credendum potius eſt (a), Nevertheleſs 
this virtue has been talked of in all ages, and one may eaſily ſee that the perſuaſion 


which firſt obtained of its being ſerviceable as a philtre, was grounded upon the ſtory, 


that if the mare did not ſwallow it, ſhe did not ſuckle her young. An antient Poet, 
cited by Apuleius, enumerating philtres, calls this hinnientium dulcedines; which 
agrees extremely well with the Matri prereptus amor, which J have cited from Virgil. 
But as philtres rather produced fury than love, thence the Hippomanes came to be 


_ conſidered as a baneful drug. Juvenal ſays that Cæſonia, by employing it upon her 


huſband Caligula, cauſed that mad rage which made him commit ſo many crimes. 


Et furere incipias, ut avunculus ille Neronis 


£ [ is . 


Anim. {iþ, viii, 
cap. xxiv, Pag. 


699, 700. 


Cui totam tremuli frontem Cæſonia pulli 
nt ET RO. Oo 
Ardebant cuncta & fracta compage ruebant, 
Non aliter quam ſi feciſſet Juno maritum 
Inſanum. 2 85 5 
1 „„ CC 
Hæc poſcit ferrum atque ignes, hæc potio torquet, 
Hæc lacerat mixtos equitum cum ſanguine patres, 
Tanti partus equæ, tanti una venefica conſtat (5). 00 Juven, at. 
Eq | 12 oh. I, ver. 614. 
Some nimbler juice would make him foam and rave, 
Like that Ceſonia to her Caius gave, s 
Who plucking from the forehead of the foal 
His mother*s love, infus'd it in the bowl ; 
The boiling blood ran hiſſing in his veins, 
Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains, 
The thund*rer was not half ſo much on fire, 
When Funds girdle kindled his defire. 


But this fierce potion calls for fire and ſword, 
Nor ſpares the commons, when- it ſtrikes the lord: 
So many miſchiefs were in one combin d, 


So much one ſingle poisinen coſt mankind, DRyYDEN. 


The world is not yet cured of this ſuperſtition; for we find in a pretty late romance (c), 71 Auuntures a 


which is a faithful and agreeable copy of the conduct of many perſons; we find there, os Sylvie 
I fay, ſome Pariſian ladies paſſing a whole night in watching a mare, to catch I know not Part. iii, pa. 


what they were made to believe a foal brings into the world on his forehead, and to adreſs it 50, Dutch Edit. 
with certain ceremonies, which in their opinion, would become a wonderful and irreſiſtible "yy 
3D Iv; 9 K philtre, 


© been ſlain, what he ſaid awas believed.” You ſee that 
LaQantius quotes Hanno; but he miſrepreſents him, 
for Hanno has not ſaid that the women of that iſland 
were without men: Non recte Hannoni adfingit, in- 
* alam hanc habitari a feminis ſolis, & quidem ſua 
* ſponte fœcundis, cum Hanno contrarium dicat: u- women in that iſland, though à great many more æuo- Queſt. Campo, 
* triuſque enim ſexus homines in ea inſula fuiſſe ſcribit, © men than men. | Dueft, xLI, 

| aum. 13, & ſeq, knew not Melg's errror. 


= 3 X | 3 

quamvis multo plures feminas (33). - - - - He avrong- Yo. 
« fully aſeribes to Hanno, the having related that this (39) — 
* 1/land was inhabited by women only, and that theſe æuo- Melam, ibid. 
« men conceive of themſelves : whereas Hanno ſays the Gaſpar. 4 Reies 


. ? quem vide in 
contrary ; for he aurites that there are both men and Elyſ. jucund. 


Iu A DISSERTATION, &c. 


philtre. This philtre was to be given cunningly to the ſoldiers, and to the captain bi is 
there was occaſion for it, and immediately both the mw and ſoldiers a op Tr 4 
the ſtreets, and offer to do all that ſhould be defired of them. The towers and gates ſeemed G* 
I may ſo ſpeak, to be ready to fall of themſelves, to give liberty to whomſoever the ladies pleaſed 
(4) Annus Oda- If we conſult the journal of the German Naturaliſts (d), we ſhall be fully convinced 
. that the colts are foaled with the Hippomanes on the forehead ; for they give us the 
S ſeg. anatomical figure and deſcription of one of them, which had been brought quite hot 
to a Phyſician, called Mr Raygerus. He had often deſired to ſee ſome of them freſh 
having before ſeen ſome that were dry : he experienced that the mare gave milk to the 
b de * a Pare me taken from it; ſo that if on one hand he lends aſſiſtance 
to the Antients, he diſcredits them much on the other. His Hi h lars 
than Ariſtotle or Pliny repreſent it, OO e * 
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DISSERTATION 


VERY body knows that the word Day has ſeveral acceptations, and thar 
there is the Natural Day, the Artificial Day, the Civil Day, the Aſtronomical 
Day, Sc. I could make many obſervations to ſhew that in the definition of 
aff theſe ſeveral ſorts of Days there is hardly ever any perfect exactneſs; but as 
the particularizing theſe punctilio's might carry me too far, I ſhall omit more of them 
than I ſhall mention. N . | Je onde OE OLE: ĩ ĩ³ 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange that authors are not agreed in the definition of the Natural 
and of the Artificial Day. Some define the Natural Day, the time betwixt ſun-riſing and 
ſun-ſetting ; and the Artificial Day, te ſpace included in twenty-four hours (a). Others (a) Father Lab- 
define the Natural Day, the ſpace of time the fun takes to make a complete revolution about &; AE , 
the earth ;, and the Artificial Day, the time from ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting (b). I own this and before bin 


difference lies more in the words than in the thing it ſelf, and that we are not obliged 3 


to give words the ſame ſenſe that others give them; but it would be very convenient for * which be op- 


readers if the ſignification of certain terms was fixed, and was not converted from white * 1 88 
to black in paſſing from one book to another. Beſides, they who define the Day, he | 


time from ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting, chuſe the leaſt common ſignification ; ſince, for one 3 8 


Coſmographer who meaſures each Day's extent by it, in treating of the difference of cul. Feclef Fu- 


climates, (in which it is certain that the ſun's riſing and ſetting are only regarded) K 


there are millions of people who underſtand by the word Day all the time that the dus, Inftit. A- 


was already Day; It was Day ſtill ; whereby the morning twilight and evening twilight 


Horizon is enlightned. This appears by theſe common phraſes, At break of Day; I. ſtronom. lib. i, 


cap. æxii. 


are manifeſtly denoted. It is therefore expoſing the books of the Dogmatiſts to the 
complaints and cenſures of moſt people, to ſay that the revolution of the ſun compre- 


hends the Day and the Night; but by the Day is meant the time from the riſing to 


this is the Natural Day, which comprehends twenty-four hours [4] ; that in this ſenſe 


Or the duration 
und equality of 
*ural Days, 


the ſetting of the ſun, and by the Night the time from its ſetting to its riſing. It would 


”, 


be better to ſay that the Day is all the time we enjoy the light of the ſun (c), and that () Tate in aj; 


the Night is only the time we are deprived of it. Beſides, it is not very reaſonable 4% tha! 


"E424 . : recedes the ſun- 
to call that the Artificial Day, which nature makes by the real or apparent revolution ily, and 2 


of the firmament about the earth: this title much better agrees to that part of the re- _— en, 
volution in which artificers are employed in their labour; and even this ſhews that the © 
Artificial Day ought not to be terminated by the riſing and ſetting of the ſun; it is 

not by that the workmen can meaſure their labour in the frigid Zones, nor always mea- 

ſure it in the temperate ones. 5 TT” 

We ſee every where elſe that thoſe things which borrow their names from nature, are 
much more general than thoſe that take them from art : It 1s therefore more reaſonable 
that the Natural Day ſhould be that which is uniform throughout the world, and the 
Artificial Day that which varies according to places, than to eſtabliſh the contrary. 
Let us ſay therefore that the word Day in its molt proper ſignification ought to be taken 
for the time betwixt the ſun's leaving the Meridian, to its returning to it again; that 


the 


[4] De Natural. Day, which comprehends twenty-four ceive us, when they unanimouſly affirm that the ſpace 
hours. | What 1 ſay here of the duration of twenty- of an hour correſponds to the aſcenſion of fifteen de- 
four hours, ought not to be rigorouſly underſtood: grees of the. Æquator upon the horizon, the ſun's re- 
for, if the Aſtronomers and Coſmographers do not de- turn to the meridian will require ſomewhat more than 

| twenty - 
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the Days are not longer nor leſs numerous under the Poles than under the Æquator; 

that they are equal in all parts of the earth ; but that as the moſt excellent parts of a 

whole have often the.privilege of bearing the name of the whole without addition, and 

by way of pre-eminence, it happens that where the Natural Day is compoſed of two 
arts, one dark and the other light, this, as the more noble, has been only named the (4) Vulgus on. 

Hay z whereupon they thought they might ſay, that in the temperate Zones each Day is nr hag 

longer or ſhorter than the preceding. This was doubtleſs the origin of this ſecond tut. 24, 1z, 

ſignification of the word Day. Order requires, that they who treat theſe ſubjects dog- ' . 

matically, ſhould characteriſe it by the addition of ſome epithet, of Artificial for in- () c en. 

ſtance. But in common ſpeech there is no need of any addition, in order to conceive n Pit. k. 

that the Day excludes the Night (4). However, this is not univerſal; there are popular revicant, to 

phraſes in which the Day is taken for twenty-four hours; as when we fay, that @ child aw po. 

lived but four days, that a journey or a marriage continued but fifteen days; and thus your 


Ob eam cauſam 
of ſeveral other ways of ſpeaking, in which it is plain that the Day excludes not the ***emaitn. 


. poris non numero 
Night. > SE IE I 7 mo | Alecxum, {eq 
n The antient Gauls gave the Night the preference over the Day, calling the time of nockium defini. 


unt, & dies na. 


The Gauls twenty-four hours, which makes up the Night and Day, a Night. Cæſar informs us of bs & mencun 


and other na- . ; : $5 . . * . & annorum initia 
erh er ae this, and attributes the origin of this cuſtom to an ancient tradition of the Druids, that ge 614, ir 


ed by nights, the Gauls deſcended from Pluto (e). The Germans alſo practiſed the fame thing of atem de k. 
reckoning by Nights (F). Vigenere in his notes upon Julius Cæſar (g), pretends there & 3:1; 6 
are ſtill ſome remains of this practice. As for the Germans, ſays he, they till obſerve l. vi. 
this way of ſpeaking, and commonly ſay, vor drey nachten, before it be three Nights, inſtead (%) ver de 
of before it be three Days; and Sant Johans nacht, Sant Martins nacht, Saint John's nUmerum, ut nay 
Night, Saint Martin's Night, for Saint Fobn's Day, Saint Martin's Day. The French alſo — yak 
in many places of this kingdom uſe the ſame way of ſpeaking, anuict (to Night) meaning to dun, be 
Day (5). Nicolas Bergier, Advocate in the Preſidial of Rheims, adds to theſe remarks — wa 4 
of Vigenere, That the French who came from Germany, and ſeized on that part of Gaul 8 4 
which is ſituate betwixt the Rhine and the Maeſe, and were called Ripuarian French, Bon 
uſed the word Night to fignify the Natural Day of twenty-four hours, as appears from theſe (s Pax. m 
words in one of their laws': Si infra Ducatum eſt ſuper 14 nodes auctorem ſuum re- 
præſentet. He ſpeaks thus in his poſthumous treatiſe du Point du Four [BJ. The () There 9 
Printers have committed ſome errors in it, as Xipuarian inſtead of Ripuarian, in the Je Plater let 
foregoing paſſage. Mr du Cange in his Latin Gloſſary has cited many Laws, Capitularies rapes 4.2. 
and Formularies, which ſhew that not only the French, but alſo the Northern people, %% wir: i 


the Saxons, Engliſh, Sc. reckoned by nights. Nay he ſhews, that it is a very ancient eee the ugh 


to come, 
cuſtom among the Arabians. See Cluverius chap. xxx111. of the firſt book de Germania 
Antigua. VV h (7) Centr, 
III. Cenſorinus (i), as I have already obſerved, divides the Day into Natural and Civil, =«s. ' © 


Of the Civil and calls the Natural Day the time betwixt the two ſuns, if I may be allowed that 5 

and 2 vulgar expreſſion. The Civil Day he takes for the ſpace of twenty-four hours, or for r 

micat ways. an entire revolution of the heavens. Bergier affirms (+) that Pliny aud Macrobius hold Jour, tiring Fi 
the ſame diviſion of the Day, calling the Civil Day that of twenty-four hours, and the vii, avi vi 
natural only the time of light, commonly of twelve hours, or a little more or leſs : But IT have geb. 4, 1 ö. 
not found this diviſion in either of theſe two authors, or in Aulus Gellius (), followed 8 


upon this head by Macrobius; but only that they give twenty-four hours to the Civil ( l) 1210 
Day, and relate the different beginnings it had in different countries. At preſent moſt 34. 


tl, f 


writers 


twenty-four hours. In fact, if the time taken up in the like inequalities, both in the increaſe and decreaſe ; 
the aſcent of fifteen degrees of the Æquator upon the and even the increaſes of January do not always anſwer | 
horizon be one hour, this circle will require twenty-four the decreaſes of July. 1 is certain, ſays the author of © „ 
hours for its revolution: but when that is finiſhed, thoſe Ephemerides (z), that November and December (3) Pa. 38 
the ſun is not yet returned to the meridian, becauſe it jointly are longer by half an hour and half a quarter, than 
has a peculiar motion, by which it advances near September and October, tho" there are on both fides an e- 
a degree eaſtward, whilſt the Æquator makes one re- gual number of days, wiz. 61. | | | 
volution ; and therefore the ſun muſt be carried near 5 In his poſthumous treatiſe du Point du Jour.) I or pager, - 
© .... the ſpace of a degree weſtward, to make it anſwer to call this book poſthumous, becauſe the edition of thor of the Tra. 
| (1 — —— the ſame point of the firmament or the ſame meridian Rheims, 1629, which I uſe, ſhews, that John Ber- 44% 4 Point d 
Kronom. ib. i, it anſwered to the day before. Here is therefore an gier, Attorney in the Preſidial of Rheims, printed J. 
cap. xxii, In Aﬀtronomical Day a little longer than twenty-four this work of his father deceaſed. The Epiſtle De- 
the abridgment of hours. But moreover, one Aſtronomical Day is not dicatory to Mr du Lys, Advocate-General in the court 
_ e perfectly equal to another, becauſe, by reaſon of the of Aides of Paris, is written by the ſame John Ber- (4) E 4% n, 


80, there is «6 obliquity and excentricity of the ecliptic, the ſun does gier, and ſhews that this magiſtrate was the author's 3 (65) Pa 
mintues inftead not make the ſame progreſs each day towards the patron. The Abbot de Marolles ſpeaks of another ,,;z;r; of tt of the | 
of 59. eaſt (1). It advances 59 minutes 3 each day, by the patron in his alphabetical catalogue of authors who caralegue of Tu- (7) J. 

mean motion; when it goes ſwifter, it advances near bad preſented him with their ous ay Claude du Buiſ- anus! Nef 5 ! 
(2) The title is, two minutes more; when it goes flower, it proceeds /on, ſays he, expreſſed to me the particular eſteem he had ak . 12 = "as 5 
* yung near two minutes leſs. Nature loves variety even in as well as 1 for Nicolas Berger (4) of Rheims, who has = La Male the a 
The _— dee n the heavens. The Ephemerides which Mr Dalencé auritten the book of the high-ways of the Roman Empire, le Vayer, in tt ation 
of the tines, or Printed at Paris ſome years ago (2), ſhew a great deal and auho had gone farther had he not been prewented by death, Hexam. ek "uh 
4 Calender and of variety in the proportions of the increaſe of Days. for he died at Grignon, in the houſe of the Preſident Bel. N Been _ ih 
Epbemeridis, Fl For example: the fifth of January is longer by two l/itwre, who honoured him with his friendſbip. I won- + 5, faults with 
_ os Foy minutes than the fourth; the ſixth is longer by two der that in the edition of 1629, there is no mention fl lum Berge" 6) 6; 
4. 250 began minutes than the fifth; the ſeventh is longer by two of any preceding edition; for in the catalogue of - % Pri 
to be publiſhed in minutes than the fixth ; but the eighth is no longer Thuanus's library (5), we find Archemeron, or @ treatiſe (5) Pag. o ”, t 
abe year 1679, than the ſeventh. All the other months are full of concerning the beginning of Days, by Nic. Berger, _ of the ſecond fe "ts 
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DDr een dA. 
writers conſider the Natural and Civil Day as different, not in duration, but only as the 
Natural Day in a general manner ſignifies an entire revolution of the ſun about the 
earth, and the Civil Day contains in particular the choice that certain nations have made 


of two points, to denote the beginning and end of this revolution. Some have choſen 
the riſing or ſetting of the ſun; others rather mid-day or mid- night. Hence the 


Civil Day of ſome countries has been included betwixt two riſings or ſettings of the ſun, 


or betwixt two noons, or two mid- nights. The ancient Romans followed this laſt way, 
which is at preſent almoſt univerſal in Europe. Theſe different ſorts of the Civil Day 


cannot be perfectly equal, neither to one another, nor to the true Natural Day, becauſe 


of the continual mobility of the moment of the ſun's riſing or ſetting: but as this in- 
equality is not ſenſible from one day to another, it is not regarded. And therefore the 
nations whoſe Civil Day reaches from one riſing or ſetting of the ſun to another, no 


| leſs take the Day for the ſpace of twenty - four hours, tho' the ſun every Day advances 


or retards his riſing and ſetting, and that unequally, according as it is near the Equi- 


noctial or Solſtitial points, than if they comprehended it betwixt two noons. Whence 


it appears, that I had reaſon to ſay that the true Natural Day in its moſt proper 


ſignification, is the time betwixt the ſun's quitting the Meridian to his returning to it. 
It is by this the Aſtronomical Day is meaſured ; for the Aſtronomers begin the Day at 


the inſtant the centre of the ſun touches the Meridian Line, and end it at the inſtant 
the ſame centre comes to touch it again, This is the leaſt unequal Day which it is 


poſſible to find, and that according to which all Aſtronomical tables are calculated. An 
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author whom I have cited (in) tells us, that the Aſtronomers begin their Natural Day at {m) Berger, 


the noon of the preceding Day ; rug ol inſtance the ſecond Aſtronomical Day of the month of 
May begins at noon the firſt day of May, and ends at noon the following Day, which is the 


' ſecond of May, the noon whereof commences the third Aſtronomical Day, For a greater 


illuſtration he ſhould have added, that tho' all the Aſtronomers begin their Day at 


Preface to the 


Point du Jour. 


noon, yet they are divided; ſome (), as Ptolomy, and Tycho-Brahe, begin their day , ges Father 


where Alphonſo King of Caſtile ends his. 


They, for example, begin the firſt day of Labbs, Abrige. | 


January at the noon of the firſt day of our Civil Year : Alphonſo begins the firſt day cb 


of January at the noon of the thirty-firſt of December; ſo that the firſt day of the 


year to him is the laſt day of the preceding year for the others. 


Since I have cited this little work of Bergier, it will not be amiſs to explain here 


the ſubject of it; it will ſerve for a connexion or introduction to the reſt of this article. 
I fay then, that this author's deſign was to aſſign a point upon the earth, in which the 
Civil Day ſhould begin in ſuch a manner, that the ſame day (Monday or Tueſday for 
inſtance) ſhould be carried ſucceſſively throughout the world, and begin again at the end 
of twenty-four hours in a place that ſhould immediately touch the point given. By 


this means there would be two places upon the earth perfectly contiguous, one whereof 
ſhould have the beginning of Monday, whilſt the other had but the beginning of 


Sunday; whence it would happen, that each Day would laſt forty-eight hours, not with 
reſpect to a certain place, but to all the earth; each holy-day, for example, would be 
kept forty-eight hours together. The point Bergier choſe for the beginning of the 


Day, was that wherein the-180 and 181 degrees of Longitude touch one another in 
Mercator's maps: and thus one of the three Subadibe iſlands under the Ægquator, cut 


into two by the 180th degree of Longitude, would firſt receive the Day ; Sunday 
would begin there in the weſtern part, whilſt Saturday's noon would be under the firſt 


Meridian, and the fame Sunday would not begin in the eaſtern part till Monday began 


in the other. It was the Pope's buſineſs, according to this author, to make this new 
Eſtabliſhment, and to appoint that for the future each holy-day, and each Day of the 
week ſhould begin when it is midnight upon the confines of the 180 and 181 degrees of 


Longitude-z prohibiting all the Catholics in the world to begin their Day before the 


midnight which followed that which was under that place. It is plain, that after ſuch 


an order they who live under the 18 iſt degree of Longitude would not be at the end of 


Lent till twenty-four hours after thoſe under the 180th degree had kept Eaſter-day. This 
would be very advantageous to them, if their deſire of eating fleſh was very preſſing; 
for they would have but a little way to go, to be in a country where they might eat it 


by the laws of the church. I need not tell the reader that this advantage was not put 


into the account by Bergier; it would rather be an objection againſt him [C]: but this 
e | | | 18 


(5) Pag. 288, | | , 

ie the firſt part, Paris 1617. We alſo” find there the Hiſtory of the 
(7) do not be- high. auays of the Roman Empire, by the ſame Nic. Ber- 
N verſion ger, 4to. Paris 1622 (6). It is a very learned work, 
but 1 —_— Father Bacchini, a Benedictine of the congregation of 
the Italian tran. mount Caſſin, one of the authors of the journal of 
Sation made by Parma, has tranſlated it into Latin (7), and illuſtrated 
Kr. Bae- it with notes. The author deſerved to be cited in a 
1 er h bl than la Mothe le Vayer has 
Publiſhed. Ir iz more honourable WAY \ 

Without notes. 


(8) Geograph. Freati/e of the high-ways, has written another little diſ- 


cited him, who ſays (8), one Bergier, who after his . 


ſtory of the high-ways. Mr Henninius (9), has tran- (9) Pfeffer e 
ſlated this Hiſtory of the high-ways, and publiſhed it Duisſbaurg. F 
with learned notes in the tenth volume of the Theſaurus 


Antiquitatum Romanarum. 


Mr Oudinet (10), and the (10) Keeper of 


Abbot du Bos ſent him ſome notes, moſt of which % King of 
were taken from the copy in which the author had 


written many things. There is a fine encomium 
our Bergier in Father Commire's Latin poems. 


[C] 1 would rather be an objection againſt him. 
They who cenſure a project, and by their adverſari 


on 


i Prince, cb, -courſe concerning the break of day, has bethought himſelf, anſwer, find themſelves obliged to reply, ſo diligently 
"a, you vi, of Kc. It appears by Thuanus's catalogue, that this collect whatever is not favourable to the adverſe cauſe, 
. in 


other little book did precede, and not follow the Hi- 
VOL. V. 


that we may reaſonably wonder the Sieur Michalor 
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3 the at home; and that the contrary happened to thoſe who travelled round the world weſt- 
N * ward. They who returned to Seville on board the Victory, which had carried Magellan 


gave his name, found by th 
eptember, but at Seville they reckoned the ſeventh (o). 


Oliver Vander | v 


Eryciu 
teanus 
written 
cerning 
| pointo 


agree with the reckoning of their country-men ſettled in thoſe iſlands (p). 
alto, that according to the relation of Jof. Acoſta, the Portugueſe and Spaniards who 5. 


anctio contigit, 
qui cum è Phi- 


honorem 8. A- 
thanafii, depre- Þ 
hendit loci inco- 
lis Inventionem 


= ho; 2050 | » aha Li g | | ; 1 inni 
in ſequentem diem conventu vix ac ridicule ad B. Polycarpi feſtum accommodare conatus i f R 3 
eſt (r). This was very inconvenient to Cardinal Pelleve, who had compoſed an bebant. Ilem 


 Harangue on occaſion of St Paul's Converfion : For the opening of the States being put off unter = 


tempore, {ed con · | 
trario calculo | 
huc redeunti eve? 
nit. Joſepb. 
Acaſta, Hiſt, 


has not objected to Ericius Puteanus, that the circle he ridian to another, which would coſt but little time: for 


propoſed, made way for a thouſand abuſes. In effect, 
through the whole extent of the hemiſphere, it would 
be the eaſieſt thing in the world to elude the laws of 
the Church concerning the days of abſtinence. A man 
might come off with abſtaining from fleſh for one day 
a week, if he would recur to the ſophiſtry of the Spa- 
niards Medianoche. Going from home on Friday at 
midnight, he might find himſelf a moment after in 
a country where it is Sunday, and where without 
22 the canons of the holy Mother-Church, 
he might feaſt upon capons for his ſupper. He might 
leap over all the vigils by making but a journey of 
two or three ſteps under another meridian, where it is 
holy-day ; and if he would not celebrate any holy- day, 
no not Sunday itſelf, (I ſpeak of Holy- days that come 
not two together) it were only paſſing from one me- 


% 


tho” one degree in the heavens anſwers to the ſpace of 
ſeveral leagues upon earth, yet it is certain that each 
degree is contiguous to another ; ſo that the degree 


where the day begins muſt neceſſarily touch another 


degree were the ſame day begins not till twenty-four 
hours after. To prevent. therefore the paſling in a 


ſmall time from the place where it is unlawful to eat 


fleſh, to another where it is lawful, it ſhould be order- 
ed that the eaſtern part of one of theſe two degrees, 
and the weſtern part of the other, ſhould remain un- 
cultivated and uninhabited. Who knows not, that 


ni one who would continue the carnaval with impu⸗ 
ni 


to the firſt Sunday in Lent, needs but go to Mi- 
lan, where there is no obligation to faſt till four days 
after Aſhwedneſday ? 


Francis 
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UPON THE DAY 


of a Day betwixt their dates. There is no reaſon therefore on this account to place the 
point of Day on the Eoick Ocean rather than in another place. 
After having repreſented the inconvenience which Bergier would prevent by his line 
of the point of Day, I think I ought to fay in a few words, that it might be fo 
conveniently remedied without this, that it is no wonder his counſels had no effect. 
There are three calculations at once in the ſame place; ſome reckon Saturday, others 
Sunday, and others Monday, Well! Let the whole matter be regulated by the date 
of the inhabitants, and every feaſt be kept by their calendar, and you remove all this 
diſorder. This remedy would fail but very rarely; namely, in cafe that thoſe who had 
taken the eaſtern road, and others who had taken the weſtern, ſhould meet in a countr 
wherein there were no Chriſtians; then they could not conform to the date of the in- 
habitants, and each would ſtand perhaps upon his own calculation. This diforder would 
be a very little one. 14 | | CURE 5 
VI. 1 pretend not however to leſſen this author's merit: ſuch propoſitions are ſeldom 


Fryius Pu imagined but by men of a ftrong and extenſive genius ; beſides, there is in the treatiſe I 
teanus has 


den, che lived long enough, he would have complained, perhaps, of a profeſſor of Louvain who 


| pointof Day. is celebrated for his numerous writings, and who a long time enjoyed the place of Juſtus 


Lipſius. To ſpeak freely, Erycius Puteanus does not ſeem to have dealt fairly with 
Nicolas Bergier. That profeſſor publiſhed a little piece in the year 1632, with the title 
of Circulus Urbanianus, five Linea dpxnuepwi compendio deſcripta, qua dierum civilium 
principium hieraticum in orbe terrarum bactenus defideratum conſtituitur. The year follow- 
ing he publiſhed a larger book, to defend the firſt againſt the attacks of one Michalor, 
a Canon of Urbino. Theſe two pieces in their moſt material points are wholly grounded 
upon Bergier's thoughts; for it is no conſiderable difference to place the line of the 
point of Day not in the Meridian oppoſite to that which is the firſt in Mercator's Atlas, 
as Bergier does, but in the Meridian oppoſite to that of Rome, as Erycius Puteanus 
does. This, I ſay, would not ſecure a man from the imputation of a tranſcriber and 
a Plagiary; and yet Puteanus ſays not a ſyllable of the treatiſe of the Point of Day, 


printed in the years 1617, and 1629, but ſets up for the man who firſt ſpoke of this 


ſubject. Here we may admire the good fortune which prefides over ſome books. That 


of Bergier, which was incomparably more an original than the other, and which we 


may ſay had been at all the charges, lay grovelling in the duſt, whilſt Puteanus's was 
enriched with the encomiums of many learned men, with the compliments of a Nuncio, 


of a Cardinal Patron, of another Cardinal, and of the Pope himſelf, and came out 


with thoſe glittering ornaments. Bergier might have well ſaid, Hos ego verſiculos feci, 
tulit alter honores. 2k OY PINS Y 2 

VII. It may here be aſked me, whether there is any part of the world where the Day 

How two takes its riſe; and whether it was poſſible for two contiguous countries to differ twenty- 

NG four hours with reſpect to the Point of Day? I anſwer, firſt, that a circle has, abſolutely 

lifer 24 hours ſpeaking, neither beginning nor end; and therefore the Day depending upon a circular 

5 to the be- motion, can neither begin nor end, but with reſpect to certain places; ſo that it is al- 


59. of the ways beginning and ending in different reſpects, and is always in all the parts of its 


duration, at Mid- night, at Mid-day, at five, at fix of the clock, Sc. with relation to 
different countries. Secondly, it was hardly poſſible, otherwiſe than by a divine or hu- 
man inſtitution, for two contiguous countries to differ more than a moment upon the 
Point of Day ; for in whatever point of the ecliptic we ſuppoſe the ſun to have been 
created, it muſt neceſſarily have illuminated at once ninety degrees round, which is half 
the globe; and the Day muſt have begun all at once upon that half, naturally ſpeaking. 


If the queſtion was about the Civil Day, that is, if all men ſhould agree not to begin 
the Day till.a certain hour, or if Gop had commanded them to begin it preciſely in 

that manner, I confeſs there might be two countries entirely contiguous, one of which 

would not enter upon Sunday till the other left it. But in this caſe a Day muſt be ſunk, 


and this ſentence of Excommunication, or rather of annihilation, ſhould be pronounced 
againſt it: | e 


Que ce jour ſoit raie des choſes aveniies, 
Jupiter le commande aux trois filles chenũes, 
Qui tiennent regitre des tems (7). 


Jupiter commands this Day to be raſed out of the records of time. 


But ſtay a little. Chance, without the aſſiſtance of any divine or human order, or 


the nulling of a Day, may make two contiguous countries differ twenty-four hours as 
to the beginning of the Civil Day. For which we need only ſuppoſe two ſhips, which 
in making the circuit of the globe, one eaſtward, and the other weſtward, meet, for 
inſtance, in the mid-way : ſuppoſe their crews ſhould ſettle, one on the one ſide, and 
the other on the other ſide of an iſland, and each ſhould preſerve their own computation : 
Sunday will begin on one fide, whilſt beyond the line of partition they will ny 


* 


ſpeak of, a ſtock of learning which alone might recommend it. If the author had 
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be beginning Saturday. This is what the Portugueſe and Spaniards experienced to- 


wards Japan. CI DIE 

vIII Now fince they who fail round the globe eaſtward think they are at Saturday, vhilſt 
Puteanus has it is only Friday at the place they return to; and ſince thoſe who make the circuit weſt- 
ill expreſſed ward only reckon Friday, whilſt their countrymen are already at Saturday, it is plain 
himſelf in fay- that the former gain a day, and that the latter loſe one. And yet there have been 
. Lend you writers who have ſo confounded their ideas upon this ſubject, that they have aſcribed the 
the world eat. loſs to the former, and the gain to the latter; this Erycius Puteanus did («). Michalor, (% at ort. 
ward, loſe a his Critic, did not let this fault paſs uncenſured; the conſequence of which cenſure Was, lem mw 
Day. that Puteanus, who might eaſily have come off by confeſſing ingenuouſly that he had ano dran te 
uſed improper terms, obſtinately defended his expreſſion. Had it not been better to © *, . 
have frankly owned his fault, ſince the diſpute turned only upon words? But why; 3 


5 nus interit. Ars 


muſt a man after ſo many years profeſſorſhip in Juſtus Lipſius's chair, after being the a 4; 


author of ſo many books, confeſs that he has expreſſed himſelf inaccurately ? No, Gop les -_ 
forbid he ſhould do ſo much injury to his rank. He therefore choſe rather to have re- W 
courſe to all the cavils his wit and reading could ſuggeſt to him, than to own his fault. det — - | 
q | He found himſelf the worſe for it; his adverſary returning to the charge, unmercifully 2 . 
| ſcanned him even to the leaſt punctilios, and both as to this part of the diſpute, and 
the pretended neceſſity and uſes of the line of the Point of Day, he perfectly routed 
him, and remained ſole maſter of the field of battle. His firſt critical book is in Latin, 
but the reply is in Italian. 1 . 
I believe Erycius Puteanus forgot but one cavil, which would have been, to maintain 
that on one hand it is a loſs to bring an additional Day from a long voyage, and on 
the other hand it is a gain to return to one's country with a Day decreaſed, In point of 
gallantry, this theſis would paſs for a principle; and there is no loſs more conſiderable 
than the getting of many years, nor a gain more important than the having lived leſs 
than another. The generality of people in this point follow the lovers ſtyle, looking 
upon the ſuperiority they have over their neighbour in number of Days, to be a diſ- 
advantage. But how much ſoever ſuch fort of cavils might avail in a diſpute, where the 
| buſineſs ſhould be only to jeſt, they would be entirely uſeleſs in a diſpute like that of 
Michalor and Puteanus : for the queſtion betwixt them was not to know whether thoſe 
who make the tour of the world eaſtward or weſtward, grow older or younger by 
| twenty-four hours than thoſe who ſtay at home. It is manifeſt that the age of both is 
preciſely what it would be if they had not ſtirred from their houſes ; and that the only 
| Treaſon why one counts leſs Days than the other, is, that the Days of thoſe who travel 
weſtward contain above twenty-four hours each, and the others contain leſs. I own if 
two men born the ſame day began at fifteen years of age to travel round the earth, one 
eaſtward and the other weſtward, and made thirty turns each year; the firſt would 5 
believe himſelf fifty-four years old, when the latter would think he was only forty- 1 
eight. But this difference, which in caſe of marriage, if it was real, might render the Ir 
latter of theſe travellers the more eligible match, would be a meer chimera in this caſe : Ciſed, 
they would be mightily deceived who ſhould rely upon that advantage. Weſtern 
voyages are not that fountain of youth, which removes old age; and, properly 
ſpeaking, a man neither gets nor loſes a moment whatever way he fails round the world. 
However it is true that Erycius Puteanus uſed a moſt improper expreſſion ; for in ſhort, 
it would be a very wrong way of ſpeaking, to ſay that we get years by reckoning as 
the Chriſtians, and loſe them by counting as the Mahometans. It is juſt the contrary, 
; ſince a thouſand of our years anſwer to a thouſand thirty two Mahometan years, as is (w) Ir 
manifeſt, ſince the year 1622, was the 1032, of the Hegira (w). This example removes — Ars 
all the difficulty, becauſe the ſame reaſon that leſſens our years with reſpect to thoſe of 3. 255 2 | 
the Mahometans, leſſens alſo the number of the Days of thoſe who go round the world Se , h 
weſtward. That reaſon is, that the years of the Hegira being lunary, are ſhorter by 25 
eleven Days than ours. 5 . (x) Godfrida 
1x Puteanus is not the only perſon who has been miſtaken in this. I ſay nothing againſt Rh 
| Authors who Wendelinus (x), whom he calls the Hipparchus of our age, and who uſes a (y) phraſe edit, wb 6! | 
| have commit- which ſcems to import that he believes the eaſtward circuit gives a Day leſs, and the de bi 4, 
ect gas — weſtern gives a Day more 3 for he pretends that if the Pope Sllowed Puteanus's counſel, Bibl. Belg: .. 
ns the Rubricks of the Breviary would ſhew the weſtern travellers the Day they ſhould ** 
ſink, and the eaſtern travellers that which they ought to intercalate (z). Does it not ſeem )) l. appro 
that the intercalary Day ought to belong to thoſe who have fewer Days than the others ? or * 
How then comes this learned man to give it to thoſe who travel eaſtward, who are al- 
ready at Tueſday, when the others are but at Sunday? I decide nothing upon this ( bid 
point; there will ever be a ſubterfuge by the equivocation of exemptilis and intercalaris. Ila quoque cn 
I ſhall therefore only ſay that in one ſenſe Wendelin's expreſſion is not exact. The pine nad 
reader will own it, if he compares the Pope to a father, who would reduce the profit — ) 
his three ſons had made to an equality, the firſt by ſtaying at home, the ſecond by 88 Sever; 
making the circuit of the world weſtward, and the third eaſtward. Let us ſuppoſe that cidentem exem?” -o Pl 
the capital of the firſt is advanced from 10 to 15, that of the ſecond from 10 to 14, nbi, u. O. 2 


and that of the third from 10 to 16. To make all their gains equal, is it not neceſſary rien in 


7 . | | . i mu! 
to take from the third and add to the ſecond? And yet, according to Wendelin, the N 5 
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entb of Juy | 


e muſt do the quite contrary. The inhabitants of Seville who remained at home 
22 from the Fe. to the 3 the weſtern travellers from the 1oth to the 14th; 
and the eaſtern form the 1oth to the 16th. We muſk, ſays Wendelin, take one day from 
thoſe that have but 14, and give one to thoſe that have 16. Jet him rather. ſay one is 
to be taken from the latter, and given to the former; but the way of giving it is to 
reckon it to their account as if they had furniſhed it: for it is not giving, to quit 


arrears? Once more let us ſa nothing againſt Wendelin, for his expreſſion is good in a 
certain ſenſe. Take a Day — the weſtern travellers, and they will leap from Sunday 
to Tueſday; oblige the eaſtern to intercalate their Tueſday, that is, to count it twice 
together, and you will take from them a Day, and ſo the weſtern and they will arrive 

the ſame time at Wedneſday. e ee 1 aig 5 
T A man might more eaſily take to taſk Peter Bembus, who ſpeaking of the return of 
Bembus criti- Magellan's companions, ſays, that they found the years of their voyage to be grown 
rown ſhorter by a Day : for, continues he, the farther they had adyanced, the far- 
rang __ would have pa 8 the riſing ſun; and therefore, after they had finiſhed 
their tour about the world, they would have ſeen that luminary riſe a day ſooner than 
when they ſet out. Semper enim tanto citius Orienti ſoli accurrens quanto plus tineris poſt 
fe circumvectus religuiſſet, emenſo demum totins terre globo die uno prius ſolem ſibi Orientem 
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longer by a day; but that if they had failed eaſtward, they would have doubtleſs found ( 2) Bemb. Hid. 


Venet. /ib, vi, 
Pag. 131, Edit. 
Paris, 15571, in 
4to, Bergier, 
eres lib, ti, pag. 


218, Bai. 


1 | "3 bb ) 1 bawe | 
quam cum vie ſe dederat, profetio habuiſſet (aa). Is not this a very fine reaſon? This chi this tratian 


Hiſtorian proves that the year of thoſe who circuit the globe eaſtward is ſhorter by a 
day, becauſe it contains a ſun-riſing more. But 1s not this rather a proof that it contains 


as I find it in 
Micbalor. 


66 Days, and conſequently that it is longer by a Day? Note, That the year being (cc) Ubi ſupra, 
8 Was Is, 365 dae * hours, Fc. both for thoſe who ſtay at home, and thoſe *** 198, 199 


who go round the globe eaſtward or weſtward, is nevertheleſs divided into more or leſs 


dd) Theſe delu- 


ſun-riſings ; into 365 for thoſe who ſtay at home, into 366 for thoſe who return by the e pr fen: 


weſt, and into 364 for thoſe who return by the eaſt, This is all the myſtery. Mi- 
chalor has not cenſured Bembus for this bad way of reaſoning, but only for his rever- 
ſing the change which a circuit round the world gives to the year. Bembus did not per- 


might be rect ied, 
by ſaying that 
they who return 
ome weſtward 
find, not their 


fiſt all his life-time in his error, but expreſſed himſelf as he ſhould do in the Italian 57, bur rhat of 


illos die longiores faftos . . . . uno breviores die redeunti ſane fluſſent, he put, Quelli anni 
tutti e Fg * giorno fatti minor . . , . d'uno piu lungbi ſtati ſarebbono ( bb). 
Bergier (cc) did not perceive this. inverted ſenſe of Bembus ; for, far from reproving 
him, he cites him in Latin to confirm the ſame inverſion he had been making, ſaying 


8 $ | . their country, a 
tranſlation he publiſhed of his Latin Hiſtory, and inſtead of theſe words, Uno ſibi annos 4 a Porter; "and 
thoſe who return 
5 5 eaſt, find 
it in like manner 


a day longer, 


| : O? (ee) Cardan ex- 
that the time of Magellan's companions was lengthened by a Day, and that if they had 


turned by the weſt, it would have been ſhortned by a Day (d d). 
XI. 1 Theſ: h. will the leſs ſurprize us, when we find the Great Julius Cæſar Sca- 


Julius Cæſar liger could not avoid them. When he criticiſes Cardan upon this queſtion, My the 


2 criti- ars ſeem to ſailors to follow them, and the ſhoars to remove from them (ee) ? He repreſents 4 


to him, that ſo common a ſubject as that ought to have been ſeaſoned with ſomething 


amines it, lib. iv, 
de Subtil. bur 

does not examine 
either there or in 
the xiith book, 
p. lxii, quoted 

Erycius Pu- 
teanus ¶ ⁊obo did 
not know that the. 


new, as for inſtance, that even when we fail towards the eaſt, the ſtars ſeem to go be- 4s de Subtili- 
| 5 


e us. Whereupon he relates what the Portugueſe and Spaniards experienced in going 
anc the DT nd gives this reaſon for it: The Spaniards, ſays he, go 10 China, 
and from thence to the Cape of Good Hope, following the courſe of the ſun; the Portugueſe, 
on the contrary, ſail againſt its courſe , and therefore the days grow longer to the Spaniards, 
both becauſe they accompany the ſun, and enjoy the light longer, and alſo becauſe the ſun re- 
trogrades, and comes to meet them 5 but 1 leaves the ; behind it at noon, who on 

; their backs to it, and in the morning it goes 
RT riſes later (ff). What can be more falſe than to ſay that the ſun goes before 

thoſe who ſail towards the Cape of Good Hope, in the courſe taken by the Spaniards ? 
What falſer ſtill than to pretend that the days grow longer to thoſe whom the ſun comes 
to meet. It is the very reverſe, for the ſun brings them a new Day ſo much the ſooner. 
What can be more falſe in the third place, than to ſay that the ſun goes from the Por- 
tugueſe in the morning, and that they ſee it riſe later? How is this poſſible, ſince the 
readieſt way to meet by a circular motion, 1s to go to China by the eaſt as the Tor: 
gueſe did, and to go thither weſtward as the ſun did, after having left them behind it 
In fine, what can be falſer than to pretend that if the ſun riſes later, the Civil Da 
muſt be ſhorter ? Michalor (g g) has only cenſured Scaliger's third fault, except that. he 


tate, are not di- 
vided into cbaßp- 
ters ) tbe ſubixci 
which Puteanus 
aſcribes to bin. 


(ff) Longiores 
ita dies fiunt Hiſ- 
palienſibus. Tum 
rom them when they expect its quia ſolis comites 
ſunt, lux eis pro- 
ductior eſt : tum 
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fol atque in eo- 
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abit, Luſitanos 
autem & relin- 
quit à meridie 
non ſolum aver- 
ſus ſed etiam a- 
verſos, atque ab 
eis mane refugit 
cum ejus exor- 


y tum expectant, 
ſerius enim ori- 


Jul. Ce/. 


has farther obſerved, that there was no need of conſidering whether the Portugueſe had Slg. Exercir: 


wind as the Spaniards. In effect, ſince Scaliger did not conſider the ſwiftneſs 
K oe e _ nunc non intelligo, what ſignified the winds to him (hb) ? 


Let the Portugueſe finiſh their round in three weeks, and the Spaniards take a thouſand 


it, this will neither make the difference of Days, greater nor leſs. _ 

XII. we eee were not abſolutely ignorant, that the Artificial Day muſt be longer to 

*rrral faults a man travelling weſtward, and that the ſun ſets ſooner with reſpect to the eaſtern. parts 

hon q 2 of the earth than to the weſtern: But if we were to judge of their Knowledge by that 
gn Pliny, we ſhould conclude they had no manner of notion of this. ar 

In the firſt place, this Naturaliſt ſays, that it has been often experienced that the bea- 

cons kindled on high towers at the ſixth hour of the day, to give notice of the approach 


V OL. V. 929M of 
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went to Elis followed the ſun, but in returning to Sicyon, he travelled contrary to it. vis breviflino de 


eaſt to weſt. | | 


wards the weſt proceed farther in the Day than in the Night, even when the Days are 2 


eighty leagues in nine or ten hours of a winter's day, ſhe gains not a quarter of an hour 1π½ , 


might eaſily be deceived by ſuch as did not well underſtand what they had heard of the fe, 17; 


A DISSERTATION | 
of pirates, have been ſeen even in thoſe places where it was then three hours night (i i). UN 
A man needs not above three lectures on the globe, to ſee that this is a ſtory perfectiy gunchtee iy 
abſurd, This ſixth hour of the Day with moſt interpreters ſignifies noon, Alciatus ran a 2 
will have it to mean ſun-ſetting, and by this means he bates Pliny two thirds of his di- . el 
ſtance ; but to little purpoſe, ſince he leaves him till too much: for to make it three tp aim . 
hours of night in one place, whilſt the ſun ſets in another, you muſt allow 45 degrees =" 2 15. 
difference of Longitude betwixt theſe two places. Now each degree of Longitude under b 
the Equator, comprehends twenty-five French leagues, of 2500 Geometrical paces each; 
the beacons muſt therefore have been perceived at the diſtance, not indeed of 112 


: > 
leagues, but at a diſtance differing from it only in proportion to the ſpace. which ſepa- 0 Ae _ Som: 
rates the parallel ſpoken of by Pliny from the Æquator; notwithſtanding which a- VB orien of 
batement, this diſtance would contain ſome hundreds of leagues. Judge what this would tem aeg. © Vaye 


be, if Pliny's ſixth hour was mid-day 3 the diſtance would then be triple, and a beacon “ , cp. «xi, 
would have been ſeen at a greater diſtance than one third of the circumference of a good ,,, _ 
large parallel. This had been a more wonderful thing than what the fame author ſpeaks la rb 
of in the twenty - ſecond chapter of the fifth book, where he ſays that mount Caſius is 5 tnt oma 
ſo high as to be enlightened by the fun three hours before day (E). And yet Father daher nt 


. . | : 6 . : pleniſſi. 
Hardouin will not allow of Alciatus's modification, but will have it that theſe beacons ind. ut vel ec 


interpretatione 


were kindled at noon, and pretends to have cleared all the difficulties of this paſſage (IJ). nofra liquer, 
He finds no matter for criticiſm in all this chapter. Note, That this paſſage of Pliny, . po 
concerning mount Caſius is liable to ſeveral difficulties. Ariſtotle has faid as much of pax. 227. 8 


Caucaſus; but ſome learned men (n m) maintain that there is no mountain in the world 


from whence the ſun may be ſeen, if he be more than four degrees below the horizon. Volt. rhe 


According to this aſſertion, the ſun itſelf placed upon the top of a mountain, could not =» 2x. 9e. 
be perceived above an hundred leagues diſtance. How then was it poſſible to ſee Pliny's = 

72 D | | . 4 6 n) Ex Sicyone 
fires? Father Hardouin, upon the paſſage where mount Caſius is mentioned, affirms Elin mille & d. 
that Cabeus has very well ſhewn that Ariſtotle was right in what he relates of Caucaſus. yn gan” 


vem diei confe- 


We ſhall ſhew the contrary under the word CAu e Asus, by examining what three learned cit hort, indequ 


itinere tertia 
noctis hora re 
menſus, Pl, 
lib. ii, cap. lsxi, 


and ſubtile Italians, Mazzoni, Blancanus, and Cabeus, have ſaid upon this paſſage of gen 


Ariſtotle. | 5 ; 

In the ſecond place, Pliny ſays, that Philonides, a courier of Alexander, went in 
nine hours from Sicyon to Elis (n); but in returning was forced to travel three hours 
by night. The diſtance of theſe two cities was 1200 Stadia (o o), and the way of the 4 5 
former to the latter, was an aſcent: and thus this courier employed one while nine hours, # 2500 ferne. 
and another fifteen, in performing the ſame journey: nine hours going to Elis aſcending, *7** = 
fifteen hours in returning to Sicyon deſcending. If you aſk the reaſon of this prodigious (pp) gu dec. 
difference betwixt going and coming, Pliny will tell you that this meſſenger, as he u # «wn 


navigantes quam- 


But this reaſon is fo far from compenſating the difference betwixt nine and fifteen hours, 3 


that it cannot even compenſate the advantage of the declivity of the road; for to gain tionis, ut flm | 
an hour in following the ſun, one muſt make a ſtage of fifteen degrees, and conſequently Pn u, 
our courier gained but ſomewhat under ten minutes when he travelled ſixty leagues from fr. 


| ; | | ; , | . (a9) To lengthen 
Laſtly, Pliny ſays, that the reaſon before given is the cauſe that the Navigators to- * 


very ſhort (pp). Here are ſeveral falſities. For not to ſay that our Pilots, whoſe ob- ax. panty 
ſervations are more certain than thoſe of the Ancients, do not obſerve that ſhips go __ 
ſlower by Night than by Day, other things being equal, who ſees not that this pretended Equator mate 
flowneſs cauſed by the Night, cannot amount to the proportion Pliny affigns, nor pro- 7 e. 


ceed from the cauſe he alledges ? Let us ſuppoſe that a ſhip in full fail weſtward, makes „ 5, vi. 


(49); and what is a quarter of an hour in compariſon of five or {ix hours, more or leſs, e Fry rag 
by which the winter-night exceeds the Day in the countries Pliny might have had in %% Par. 
view? Add to this, that in failing weſtward, we follow the ſun no leſs by Night than es ie Jen 
by Day; whence it follows, that a ſhip ought to fail as far in the dark as during % 7% 
the Artificial Day, ſince the time of darkneſs, when we ſail weſtward, lengthens in the — 
ſame proportion with the time of light. The navigations of theſe later times have taught £77 <4" 
us, that there reigns a conſtant wind from eaſt to weſt in the Torrid Zone: ſo that Ilan: but ſe 
theſe who ſail there from eaſt to weſt, have always the wind behind them, and thoſe ” 3 
who fail from weſt to eaſt, have always the wind againſt them (rr). This is the rea- 4h. Hytorical fe. 
ſon why a voyage from Spain to the Weſt-Indies, requires leſs time than a voyage back {wg 4 
again. But we muſt not believe, as the Abbot de la Roque did (55), a ſtory that (77) winds, made by 
was laughed at, viz. That the Spaniards ſometimes ſail to the Weſt-Indies in twenty-four hours, © — 
but cannot return in leſs than four months, let them have ever ſo favourable weather, Pliny () Journal de 
ag. JO, Dulc 
effect of this eaſtern wind. There is no ſea in which the eaſt winds are more favou- Fa. 
rable than the Pacific; and yet the Spaniſh veſſels which croſs it in their way from 
America to the Philippine iſlands, ſpend two months and an half, though they fail 130 een 
leagues a day (44). I wonder that the Commentary Variorum on Pliny, printed at „% Hale, 
Leyden, does not examine and determine this matter. There can be nothing more fre, cut. C, 
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UPON THE DAY. 
dry and wretched than what we find there upon this ſubject. We find nothing in it 
that inſinuates any diſtruſt, except two or three words, which inform us that Melichius 
( w) thought the ſtory incredible concerning the beacons of the towers, and that con- (# ) I ould 
cerning the courier Philonides. But I much more wonder at the goodneſs of Salmaſius, : Preſets f 
who has reported (xx) the ſtory of this meſſenger with marks of approbation, and ſo . Mattenarics 
little doubted of his diligence, that he makes his journey longer than Pliny did. Ob- 24e. 


ſerve that Allatius ( yy) relates the opinion of Julius Cæſar Scaliger without cenſuring it, ©mmentary on 


and defends Pliny againſt Milichius. 4575 wok d 


XIII. I would fain know how this chapter of Pliny has been interpreted by Erycius Pute- 7" 1534. Se 
Some faults of anus, who boaſts of being the firſt that underſtood it (2 z). Du Pinet has put in the LEJ. . 
5 _ margin of his tranſtation, That the waves of the ſea incline more to the weſt than to e.. VEGLER, 

Vayer. eaſt, and that this is the reaſon of what Pliny relates concerning veſſels failing weſtward. <0) dats. x 
But would not this reaſon be as good for the Night as for the Pay? I omit the fault he ercir. Prin. pay. 

has committed in tranſaring theſe words, Eundem (Solem) remeans obvium contrario præ- ** 8 
 tervertebat occurſu, thus, He met the ſum, and paſſed it, he went ſo fwift, I believe that 122 fade . 4. 

pretervertebat there, ſignifies more than Father Hardouin thinks, more than offendebat wn; =p bh 9 


and that Pliny's meaning is, that the courier going towards the ſun, went beyond it, 


and left it behind him. This does not ſignify that he went ſwifter than the ſun. La AR cog 


Mothe le Vayer (a) alledges this example of ſwiftneſs without finding any thing falſe in Temporum, 
Pliny's paſſage : nay, he obſerves that Philonides almoſt equalled the courſe of the ſun; 9% 14. 
and yet he had been juſt computing Philonides's ſwiftneſs at the rate of about eight 
| leagues an hour (6). RAE CLF IAC, TCR -- FOI 4 
(*5) Corn ons ye Mona bit ee eee Farr, 
this place of Pliny, without adding any thing to the common reading. (a) Letter xxwin, Vol. x, of the Edit, in 


T2, 1681, Pliny is there wwrong cited in chap, vii, (it ſhould be Ixxi ) of book it, b) Reckoni leaps 
2000 paces each, in nine bours, . N Res 1 | (9) Reckoning 75 Rues, of 
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A DISSER- 


= 


SIR, 


pected quite another thing, and much rather a work of reaſoning than a compilation, is 
His moſt malicious enenites could not have preſcribed to him a harder taſk, had they 


_ leaſt attempting to cleanſe Augeas's ſtables (a); in fine, it is, the penance which ought (4) 7 ic jo 


| health; who are indefatigable in citations, ang all the other functions of: a tranſcriber, 4% Did, 


reaſonings? | 


g. 
The reaſons 
and deſign of 
this undertak- 
ing. 


his weak ſide is almoſt imperceptible. And beſides, I will tell you freely, that if I % win, Nl 


I has been reviſed and corrected (in this ſecond edition) but not enlarged, except 


DISSERTATION 


Which was printed before ſome eſſays or Fragments 
f this work in the year M DCXCII, 


Under the title of, 


A Project of a Critical Dictionary, in a letter to Mr du 
Rondel, Profeſſor of the Belles Lettres at Maeſtricht. 


with ſome citations, and a few notes put at the bottom of the pages. We have 
alſo placed there ſome of the citations which in the firſt edition were in the 
margin. They will be here by way of a comment. 


O U will doubtleſs be pee at the reſolution I have taken. I have re- 
ſolved to make the largeſt compilation I can of the faults which are met 
with in Dictionaries, and not to confine my ſelf within theſe bounds, how- 
ever large and extenſive, but to make fallies upon all ſorts of authors, 
whenever occaſion offers. What! will you ſay, a man from whom we ex- 


he going to engage in an enterprize which requires a much greater expence of body 
than of mind? It is certainly a very wrong ſtep. He undertakes to correct Dictionaries; 


over his deſtiny the ſame power that Euryſtheus had over that of Hercules, It is worſe 
than going to fight monſters; it is attempting to lop off the Hydra's heads; it is at 
to be enjoined thoſe turbulent men who have abuſed their leiſure and the credulity of the Ce wth 4 
people, to vent under the name and authority of the Revelation all ſorts of Chimera's, ird. » / 
Juſit quod ſplendida bilis (B, I pity him. Why did he not leave this employment to 7% . 


thoſe robuſt conſtitutions who can ſtudy fixteen hours a day without prejudice to their 5 ry 1 
on 


erat in 


that it require 
quires and reams 


and much better qualified to acquaint the public with matters of fact than with 2 n, 


If theſe are your thoughts, Sir, you ought to fear leſt your friendſhip for me ſhould #2" 4 ® 


miſlead you, and correct your error by this ſincere confeſſion of mine, that I find my Intle pieces, RY 
capacity very inconſiderable which ever way I turn my ſelf. I confeſs, that in this () Hort te me 
undertaking I apply my ſmall forces by their weak ſide, inſtead. of chuſing a ſubject 11. on 

$, 


that might diſplay them to leſs diſadvantage. But, in truth, there is no difficulty in the . 
choice, when a man is convinced, as I am, that the difference between his ſtrong and (© 3* 2 


had turned my pen on what you believe the moſt advantageous ſide, I ſhould have been mir eee 
involved in the alternative, either of diſpleaſing ſome perſons whom prudence forbids to (4) To nibil ir 


ta dices facie e 


provoke (c), or of diſpleaſing my ſelf. Now you well know that in writing our vi =, 
genius ought not to be forced (d), and you are ſenſible that the judicious anſwer of an 4 An. Pet. 
ancient Greek might in ſeveral ſenſes be applied to one's ſelf [4]. And afterall what ver. 385. 
„„ * | | | is 


3 N 


[J] De judicious anſwer of an antient Greek.) We non ſcriberet, dixit, quoniam ut libet non poſſum, ut FER 
find it in Stobæus. Ot0xp17@» porn dels id Ti 6 vero poſſum non libet (1). - - - Theocritus being aſted why ger «fl 
Guy PUT, G71 v1) ws prev BrAouai, & ,, he did not write, anſwered, it is becauſe I am not allow- | 31, vet. 
ws Ns d s Brhopuas ; Theocritus quærenti quare ed te write as I would, and cannot write wm 997 

allowed, 


It is fait 


; Mr 


ig one of li | 


nds to ſet 
on upon ſont 
Je piece of pa. 
the faults 
ld obſerve in 
Diftonary, 
5 anſwered, 
t it require 


res and ream 


baper, an 
le Pieces. | 


Horat. Sat. 
[, Ib. ü, ver 
* 


Fee in Eraſe | 


18's Adagia, 
e ſaying, Noi 
itare ne 


Tu nibil in 
5 gices facie'* 
Iinerva. Hort 
Art. Poet. 
er. 385 · 
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erm, xix, I 
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A DISSERTATION, & 585 


is che difad vantage of not ſhewing our ſelves on the beſt ſide? It is depriving 6ut ſelves; 


perhaps, of the praiſes one might have received. I ſay perhaps; for the caprices of 


men and chance have a ſtrange influence in this. But omit the perhaps; what then 


H. 
That there 
ate many 
faults in 

ks. 


to furniſh them with an eſſay, or rough-draught, which may determine ſome of them 


would this be, but a privation of praiſe, which is a meer nothing to a man who never 


| ated, and at preſent acts leſs than ever by this principle ? I could with that the ancient 


Poet, Who had ſo well begun to ſhew the emptineſs of human affairs, had carried 
his thought ſo far as to ſay, - cornea mibi fibra ft : you would here ſee the application that 


might be made of the three verſes he would have left us in this caſe; 


: Non ego cum ſcribo, fi forte quid aptius exit. 
Quando hæc rara avis eſt, ſi quid tamen aptius exit, =_— 
Laudari metuam, neque enim mihi cornea fibra eſt (e). oh Ce Ferſius, 
.... I, by chancè ſucceed 
In what I write, (and that's a chante indeed ;,) 
"Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard | f 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. DR vDEN. 


If on one hand I am not ignorant that my enterprize requires great ſtrength of body; 


J conſider on the other, that natural patience, joined with the habit of meddling only 


with books, of going little out of one's ſtudy, and avoiding as the plague the ways 
of thoſe turbulent men whom T have ſpoken of, who buſily thruſt themſelves into all 
affairs, even thoſe of ſtate, may ſupply a great many things. 

As for thoſe learned men, whoſe erudition in matters of fact is proportioned to the 
indefatigable application their robuſt conſtitution allows them, I declare to you, Sir, 
that I do not pretend to intrude upon their province ; on the contrary, I only propoſe 


to perfect this plan, and to enlarge this Critical Dictionary with ſeveral volumes. I 


heartily agree they ſhould ſay of me in this reſpe&t, what was faid to Varro upon 


matters of Philoſophy, that he had ſaid enough to create a deſire for it, but not to give the 
— of it (H. I even ſubmit to thoſe who ſhall ſay it would be a greater favour / Philofophi- 
than juſtice in the public to treat me according to the rule that Ariſtotle approves in ine ROE 


inchoaſti ad im- 


one of his writings. Od wivov i yep Exe SiνEẽC Trois av av Tis vidi Tals bellendum fatis, 


Sofas, dnAnd nal Tois tt EmmoAdtoTepor dmropivayuivos nat yap irot au Eunnammai TH.” THY agar? 
yep ZE mpohornoer nuar t pe T ν tyivero ToAMIV &V pEACTHIRY (2% Eu. Academ, Queſt, 


e 4% wh pore, Tie bx av A. Verùm non ſolùm illis agendæ ſunt gratiz quo- 


rum opinionibus quis acquieſcet, ſed illis qui ſuperficie tenus dixerunt: conferunt enim 


aliquid etiam iſti, habitum namque noſtrum exercuerunt. Si enim Timotheus non 
fuiſſet, multum melodiæ nequaquam habuiſſemus: ſi tamen Phrynis non extitiſſet, ne 


Timotheus quidem (g). Me ought te return thanks not only to thoſe whoſe opinions awe (E Arilt, Mes 


"© | | 4; . | taphy ſic. Iib. ii 
approve and agree with, but even 10 thoſe who are meer ſuperficial writers. For the latter cap.'i, pag. _ 


contribute ſomething to our good, as they have put us upon thinking. If there had never been 645. 
a Timotheus, we ſhould have had no excellent Mufic ; but had there not been a Phrynis, 
we ſhould never have had a Timotheus. And I very ſincerely make the fame declaration 

as the ingenious author of the Hiſtory of the Royal Society: In anſwer for my ſelf, ſays 


he (b), I ſhall alledge, that what I have to offer, ſo far from preventing the labours of , Dr Thomas 


rat (after- 


others who could adorn ſo noble a ſubjefF, is no otherwiſe deſigned than as thoſe ſtately edifices 2 Pibep of 
nſed at firſt to be repreſented by ſome few ſhadows and little models, which are not intended Vece) Hiſtos 


ry of the Royal 


to equal the principal ſtructure, but only to ſhew by way of abridgment, with what materials; Society, pag. 4s 


how much expence, and how many hands it might be afterwards raiſed, 1 write with the 
fame intention; propoſing only to give the ſketch of a deſign to ſuch as ſhall have 
the capacity of executing it; and that they may fall to work as ſoon as may be, I will 
make all the haſte imaginable to publiſh my Eſſay, which will contain but one volume 
in folio. 1. Fl 8 1 1 
They will not want matter for larger editions: For if this ſubject can furniſh me with 
materials for a large volume, notwithſtanding the other indiſpenſable occupations which 
take up all my time, and the ſcarcity of books I am reduced to, what will not men of 
great learning and great leiſure do, who have great libraries at hand, if they would 
undertake to make collections of this kind? Theſe will be excurſions from which they 
will always return laden with booty; and no Prince, whatever care he takes. for laying 


the toils, and diſpoſing all 3 for a great hunting match, can be more certain of 


catching a great many wild beaſts, than a learned critic, who goes in chace of errors, (i) Theos. 1 
can be certain of diſcovering a great many of them. It would be ſomething curious, 2 - ''7 


fician, Native of 


if this work ſhould have the ſame fate, with that of a learned Swifs (i), intituled, 54%, who died 
| | |  Theatrum in the year 1 588. 


alhwed, An antient Rhetorician gave this anſwer for with thoſe of Stobæus, in the remark [F], of the ar- 
the reaſon of his filence : What I know, it is not ſea- ticle ARISTARCHUS. And fince that remark 
fonable to ſpeak ; and what would be ſeaſonable, I do not. will ſuffice for all the comment I might have occaſion 
know. | for here, I need only refer to it, repetitions being to 
You will find the words of this antient Rhetorician, be avoided as much as poſſible. 


. it. J, ver. 455 l 


11 


1 
5 a4 
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indexes of the meaneſt performances, Scaliger notatus, hallucinatio Scaligeri, - - - Scaliger 


ſelf, are of the loweſt. The conſolation might be more effectual than the reaſoning e 2 
could be juſt; for it is certain that authors of the firſt rank are thoſe who ſometimes let Salmefus, wh 
lip the greateſt number of faults: whether becauſe they are too bold in their deciſions, te cy nl 


A DISSERTATION + 
Theatrum vite humane, which has been enlarged ſo often, that it now contains eight 


great volumes in folio, Doubt not but the faults of authors would ariſe to as maſly a (7) Iles amin 


bulk-as this : Now, Sir, would a theatre of theſe faults in as many large volumes, be, in 8 

your opinion, leſs diverting or inſtructive than that of human life? You may acquaint ta dnn p.. 
me, when you pleaſe, whether the book intituled, The Hunters, which contained the 1m fa — 
catalogue of Theopompus's thefts, had not its title founded on the compariſon or Ar 

metaphor of hunting I have uſed? You may acquaint me with it, I fay, when you f. e Meter 
pleaſe, no body having diſcovered the molt hidden particulars of antiquity, ſo well as hee co precip 
you have done. Mor, Prefer” 


It will eaſily be granted that there are an infinite number of faults in books, if we — 
conſider that the writings of the greateſt men are not exempt from them, and that the is 


meaneſt critic can diſcover a great many. How often do we find in the contents and 4 * 
fs 4 charge that Sci- 
cenſured, a blunder of Scaliger, and the like? Mr Morus imagined that this was a ſorry webs ws ne 


affectation of a proud author, who deſires to be talked of (j). This may be true; but vous of all the 


no man of learning can deny that Scaliger may be cenſured juſtly in a great many things; Wind uin 
we need no other proof of this than the works of Salmafius, where at every turn we voold be to 


find Scaliger reprehended (&). It is true, he is not named, but pointed at by the lofty — 3 
title of vir nagnus, vir ſummus : but all theſe great civilities do not leſſen the reality of ted 50 fl. 
the fault, when the cenſure is well grounded. Salmaſius, who had not the fame reafons o 120 * 
for repecting other learned men, exaſperated ſome of them, who revenged themſelves anus the 


. 7 2 . — I. antiquit . 
with unmerciful criticiſms upon his writings. He made his defence, and attacked them A fe 8 


in his turn. The battle was principally fought betwixt him and the Jeſuit Petavius, (2 54" that 


X . . . ther . 
and was ſo obſtinate, that it hardly ceaſed till their deaths. We may affirm, that they theſe os 
were two champions worthy of each other, and that never gladiators were better matched my ches din. 


many that are 


than they: for it would be unjuſt to determine the matter, by what thoſe have ſaid imputed with 
who were both judges and parties in the quarrel ((). They were the two moſt learned dne: 


convinced of it, 


men in France, and they might not only have enlightened their age, but alſo have done we need only 


it much honour by their long controverſies, #, to the ſhame of learning, they had not and 22 


tainted them with the exceflive venom of their ſpleen, which dictated almoſt as many ufd, md 
| | ift | | 1 what was replied 
abuſes as words. All the other antagoniſts of Salmaſius were not capable of returning 


to them. 
blow for blow, I mean of diſcovering as many faults in his writings as he diſcovered in 


theirs; but nevertheleſs they made him ſenſible he was often miftaken. Who can doubt, N 


" A G 0 5 | be in his French 
after this, that there is a vaſt crop of faults of this kind? Where will the harveſt be Chronooge, | 


wanting, when it is ſo plentiful in the productions of the Scaliger's and Salmaſius's; — 


. | = . | | 4 8 652. Fatber 
and who would be diſheartened with his errors, upon this conſideration? Days Peran. 


A perſon of your judgment needs not be put in mind that I have propoſed the ex- br Reon 


learned man in 


ample of theſe two great men, not ſo much to reaſon from the greater to the leſs, as to % 1 


4 1 I : : the 11th o 
give ſome ſort of conſolation to authors of a ſecond claſs, and to thoſe who, like my ren 


Twith him in fome 


and too much addicted to new ways, or whether they yield fooner or later to the vanity ein / Cn. 


of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the multitude of their writings, or for ſeveral other rea- dg, ani 


ſons, which I could eaſily enumerate, if I meant to characterize any one by them; but h ,d , 


it is no leſs certain, that theſe examples afford ſome conſolation. In matter of comfort, 255 7 


men are rather touched by popular and plauſible thoughts, than by reaſonings the moſt , * e 


conformable to the rules of Logic. We may ſay then, that the Scaliger's and Salma- aK T. 
ſius's ought to have the ſame effect as to other authors, that Carthage had as to other 10. 
nations: Poſt Carthaginem vinci neminem puduit (m); No body was aſhamed to be con- 
quered after Carthage was conquered. bs | | 
I might join Baronius to theſe two famous authors. He was undoubtedly a great 

man: they who have examined his work in order to write againſt him, are perhaps his 4 * 

reateſt admirers; and yet how many faults are there in his annals? They are not rec- Sens dhe 
— by hundreds, but by thouſands. Baronii Annales is quem dixi Blondellus mille er ; 
« caſtigavit notis, aliquando prodituris, quibus oram exemplaris ſui prætexuit: quod 2/9 % ty 


exemplar ære ſuo redemptum bene proceres Amſtelodamenſes Bibliothecæ publicæ in- 4. 2 


(m) Florus, lib, 


i, cap. vii. 


L 


ferri curaverunt. Super hc vero & ea quæ ab aliis animadverſa ſunt, quæ ſubnota- Re. 
vimus etiam nos juſtum fere volumen implerent (x ). - - - - - = Blondel, whom I have 17, Pn. i, 


mentioned, made a thouſand correfions cn the annals of Baronius ; theſe corrections may ſome Elis "99": 
time be publiſhed : he wrote them on the margin of bis copy, which the magiſtrates of Amſter- o) By the Ct 
dam have bought and placed in the public library, But beſides theſe corrections, and ſome 1 iber 
made by other authors, thoſe which I have alſo made, would almoſt fill one volume.” He gabs bg, 7 
was miſtaken, not only through a party-intereſt, and a prejudice in favour of the court 2 
of Rome, but even in a thouſand things which are of no ſervice to the pretenſions of that un, i 


. ear 1689, 
court. This has been proved as often as he has been attacked, and very lately the 4 4 Exwo7 


public had an opportunity of being thoroughly convinced of it (o). Baronius ſeems to — 
have taken delight in deceiving himſelf, and purpoſely to have interſperſed his work » printed a 


. . . M e Utr bt, in 40, 
with lies, ſo thick do they grow every where. in the year 1698 
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Kbour. 


IV. 


1 pee, which contain anſwers, replies, rejoinders, Sc. See here another ariſing from the ſame 
ſuch a com- 


pilation. 


III. 
Yet a good 
compilation 
of them can- 
not be made 
without mu 


learned men give occaſion to be cenſured in their turn. 


| whatever he does not oppole to be good, commonly find themſelves in the end the du 


CONCERNING THE PROJECT, &. 

1 am not apprehenſive you ſhould conclude from hence that there is nothing eaſier 
than to compile faults, and that theſe ſorts of collections require but little time, it being 
but tranſcribing the cenſures authors have made upon one another; I am not afraid, I 
ſay, that ſo judicious a man as you, ſhould argue after that manner. You know too 
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ch well, Sir, that there is no diſpute in which it is more neceſſary to hear both parties, than 


in thoſe which ariſe among the learned. It would be madneſs to depend upon the ob- 


ſervations of the aggreſſors z prudence requires we ſhould hear both the anſwers of the 


defendants and the replies of the aggreſſors. I aſk no more than this; I know that 
the reader's patience commonly does not go ſo far. But in a deſign like this, it is not 


too much, with reſpect to many things, to compare together four pieces publiſhed ſuc- 


ceſſively ; two by the aſſailant, and two by the aſſaulted; and I' dare even ſay, that in 


ſome particulars this is not ſufficient. It will be granted me'that there are many cenſors 


who commit more faults than they correct (p) ; at leaſt it will be owned, that the moſt Y Szpe in ju. 
This is what Caſaubon has gage majus oft 


been taxed with in reſpect to his critical work on Baronius. Some have reproached him quim We it. 
with this very moderately (); others in an outrageous manner; tho? we muſt own, len * 
that by I know not what fatality this work, which is very good and very learned in Anbrofius, un 
other reſpects, did more harm than good to the reputation of the author. But, in I. 
ſhort, I deſire only this example to ſhew that after the reading of a critical book, we % 24 Ce 
muſt ſuſpend our judgment till we have ſeen what the criticiſed author or his friends , iParce, my 
have to ſay. They who think all that is cenſured by the aggreſſor to be faulty, and 471 N 
| | urch : Caſau · 
of that writer; for it may be proved to them, that he has condemned good things, and ws, i! pſy 
paſſed by what really deſerved condemnation, and that he himſelf has been guilty of 7 — 
many blunders. An author who in other reſpects cannot endure to be cenſured, will 4 2 88 
turn Critic upon himſelf, when thereby he can hope to mortify his cenſurers, by ſhewing mo Sa ee 


them they were ignorant that ſuch and ſuch things deſerved to be cenſured. I would name Scatige- 


. 1 1 | TI | | - 20!thout the titl 
give you inſtances of this, was I not fatisfied they are well known to you, with the re- of Diets. edt. 


flexion naturally reſulting from it: which is, that a man chuſes rather to hurt himſelf, news biff 


provided he hurts his enemy at the ſame time, than do himſelf any good that might = 39 
turn to his enemy's advantage. Now, as the fate of the cenſurer is ſometimes the ſame lee bin mi- 


with that of the Apologiſt, that is, neither of them ſees but part of his adverſary's PO 6 oh. 


out attempting to 


defects, and both commit faults each in his turn, we ſee the neceſſity of following them mate bin pj; at 


through the whole progreſs of their diſpute, when one attempts ſuch a collection as that 5.2.7” © * 


man who had no 


I undertake ; For it ought to conſiſt only of faults ayerred and certain, ſuch, for inſtance, 9 learning. If 
: PF 4 ö {is TP 8 I he had engaged 
as are thoſe which the authors animadyerted upon, do themſelves acknowledge either ex- 


in a career as 


preſsly, or by their ſilence, and thoſe which they are diſabled from defending otherwiſe % 4. bis, we 


ould hade ſeen 


than by notorious abſurdities. Not, Sir, that I deny there are faults which are made weber ze — 


evident by the firſt cenſure: ſo that if I reſumed the metaphor of hunting I uſed before, ON _ 
I ought to ſay, that indeed thoſe who purſue the faults of authors, frequently find the N 


beaſt already ſlain, or that he bays ; but ſometimes alſo they find one that puts them e #r-deced 


other qvuorhs of 


on a wrong ſcent, or avoids the blow, or ſtill vigorouſly defends himſelf, tho? wounded «te jane lind, 
in an hundred places. The cavils ſuggeſted by vanity and a falſe ſhame, to writers who /# Hater 4 


cenſure has been 


are cenſured, make the application of the metaphor but too juſt. This however proves /»n4 in lit 
that tranſcribing is not ſufficient to ſucceed in this hunting, and that the edifice muſt be ©; 


2007 7 
very coſtly, notwithſtanding the plenty of materials. Let us go farther, and ſay, that thet in ſen je 
of all Dictionaries there is none more difficult than this. When we write other Dictio- , 2 
naries, we meet with a great many things ready prepared in the preceding ones, which % ed and op. 
coſt only the taking them; and as many others that want but a little alteration. What- ee e 
ever we find good in them, is lawful prize. But all this is of no uſe to me: what I %, gpccially 
find wrong and defective is the only thing that can ſerve me, provided I know how to © * — 
rectify it. | „„ g 5 
You have ſeen a reflexion, ſuggeſted to me by the reading of ſome of thoſe diſputes, 


ſource. After having read a criticiſm on a book, we think ourſelves undeceived in ma- 
ny falſe things, which were taken for true when we read the book. Hence we paſs 
from the affirmative to the negative. But if we happen to read a good anſwer to this 
criticiſm, we ſeldom fail, with reſpect to ſome things, to return to our firſt affirmation : 
whilſt, on the other ſide, we proceed to the negation of ſome things which we had be- 
lieved upon the credit of the animadverter. We experience a like revolution of thoughts, 
when we come to read a good reply to the anſwer. Now, is not this capable of mak 
ing the greateſt part of readers continually diffident ? What can eſcape the ſuſpicion of 
falſhood with reſpect to thoſe who have not the key of the ſources in their hands? If 
an author advances things without citing the places he takes them from, he leaves room 
to believe that he only ſpeaks by hearſay ; if he cites, it is feared that he unfairly re- 
lates the paſſage, or underſtands it ill, ſince we ſeldom fail in reading a critical work 
to find a great many ſuch faults in the book which is criticiſed. What muſt be done 
then, Sir, to remove all theſe reaſons of diſtruſt, whilſt there are ſuch a great num- 


ber of books that were never anſwered, and ſuch a great number of readers who have 
not the books containing the ſequel of theſe literary diſputes ? Were it not to be wiſhed 
| a | | 


there 


786 A DSSERTAT-HON  - 
there waz extant à Critical Dictionary, to which recourſe might be had, in order to be 
aſcertained whether what we find in other Dictionaries and in all ſorts of other books 

be true? This would be the touch-ſtone of other books; and you know a man ſome- 


what preciſe in his language, who would not fail to call a work of this nature, The u- 


Yrance-office of the Republic of Leiters. [020% Feels. Hs 
q T —— . A ee. idea of my project. My deſign is to compoſe a Dictionary, 
which, beſides the conſiderable omiſſions of others, ſhall contain a collection of falſhoods 
concerning each article. And you may eaſily fee, Sir, that if, for inſtance; I had been 
able to collect under the word Sꝝ NEA, all that is falſely attributed to that famous Phi- 


loſopher, it would only be neceſſary to conſult this article in order to know whether 
we ought, or ought not, to believe what we read concerning Seneca in any book what. 


ever. For if it was a falſhood, it would be noted in the collection; and whatever would 


not be inſerted there as falſe, might be looked upon as true. This ſuffices to ſhew, that 
if this deſign was well executed, the work would be moſt uſeful and moſt convenient to 
all ſorts of readers. I am very ſenſible, methinks, what ought to be done for the per- 
fect execution of this enterpriſe; but I am much more ſenſible of my incapacity to exe- 
cute it: And therefore I give here only a ſpecimen, and leave the continuation of it 


to perſons of the requiſite abilities, in caſe it be thought that this project, rectified where- 


ever it is deficient, deſerves to employ the pens of the learned. 


0 


V. But as I foon foreſaw that my ſpecimen would be extenſive enough to engage me in a 


Why theſe moſt laborious taſk ; and beſides, as I am very diffident of my ability to execute this pro- 


fragments are: | 


publiſhed be- ject : do you know, Sir, the reſolution I have taken haſtily ? I deſign to hazzard ſome 


* 


forehand, and fragments of my ſpecimen, and to ſend them abroad as the forlorn-hope to ſcour the 
the nature of country, ſound the fords, and get intelligence of the enemy. If they make an unſucceſs- 


them. ful ſally, and return not with good news, I will take a Stoical reſolution of lying quiet; 


if the ſucceſs prove otherwiſe, I ſhall proſecute my deſign. Thus you ſee what obliges 


me to ſet out with this little forerunner. Whatever fate it meets with, it will afford me 
the opportunity of giving a. public teſtimony of my particular eſteem and friendſhip 
for you; and if any thing be capable of diſturbing me for its ill ſucceſs, it will per- 
haps be the conſideration that it was unworthy of being inſcribed to you. 
In the mean time let me tell you a little ſecret; which is, that in compoſing this pre- 
lude, I have been ſo far from chuſing the leaſt exceptionable fragments of the Critical 
Dictionary, that I have choſen thoſe I moſt ſuſpected. It is not hard to conjecture the 
reaſon of my conduct, ſince common ſenſe teaches us, that the ſureſt way of prognoſti- 
cating the fate of a book, by feeling the pulſe of the public, is to take the pattern we 
ſhew, from the worſt part of the piece, rather than from the beſt. Beſides, when we 
deſire to profit by the reader's advice, and to know which is the beſt way of executing 


a project, we ought chiefly to lay before him thoſe parts which are of the moſt doubtful 


value. I have therefore choſen thoſe fragments which I moſt ſuſpected, or ſuch as 
contained each in its kind the moſt obvious irregularities, as you may ſay a long train 
of remarks, a digreſſion reſembling a diſſertation in form, &c. I praiſe the ſimplicity 
of a plan; I admire the uniform and neat execution of it; and in this I place the idea 
of perfection. But when I come from the theory to the practice, I own, I find it dif- 
ficult to follow this idea of perfection. A mixture of ſeveral forms, a party-coloured va- 
riety, and not ſo much uniformity, are much'my talent. = 1 1 
I fancy this falſe taſte is an effect of my lazineſs. I would have the ſame book 


ſatisfy my curioſity on all the things it ſuggeſts to my thoughts, and I do not love to 


be obliged to paſs from book to book for this ſatisfaction. As it is natural to judge 
. of other people by one's ſelf, methinks an author does a great pleaſure to his reader 
when he ſpares him the trouble of going out of his place, and ſearching in another 
book for ſome little explanations he may deſire. You now begin to fear that my book 
will be ſtuffed with parentheſes all over: but fear it not; for in favour of thoſe who 
love not interruptions, I will take care to keep the text clear from acceſſory obſerva- 
tions, and ſhall place them in the margin, and at the end of each article, in favour of 
thoſe who deſire to know immediately the dependances or relations which connect things 
together. To refreſh the readers, I will take care to give them now and then ſome 
gayer touches, without making too much uſe of the privilege allowed to works of 
this kind, namely of uſing free expreſſions ; nothing is more neceſſary than ſuch paſſages 
in a Dictionary, which is of itſelf a dry and fatiguing book. Would to God theſe 
were all the bad fides of it; but there are others more diſcouraging, ſince there is no 
work that is judged of by ſo bad principles as this. You find a great many readers 
complaining that they meet with common things in it. What then would they have? 
Nothing but exquiſite learning, and what they knew not before ? But in that caſe, it 
would not be ſuch a book as it ought to be, that is, a book ſuited to the uſe and capa- 
city of every reader. | 4 85 
I appeal to you, Sir, who are an excellent judge of every thing relating to literature: 
would it be reaſonable to exclude from this Dictionary the cenſure of a fault, under 
pretence that this fault cannot miſlead learned men, though it be ſpread in the works of 


a great many writers? Doubtleſs you will not be of this opinion: every falſhood which 


is diſperſed in ſeveral books may deceive many people, and that is a ſufficient reaſon for 
ofl4. i pointing 


vs, | 


W 


28 
* 
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CONCERNING THE PROJECT, . 


pointing it out in a Critical Dictionary: for this reaſon the. faults of the firſt editions 


may be taken notice of, tho? they have been corrected in the ſecond; for how man 
people uſe the firſt edition all their lives, without ever conſulting any other. | 


Have I not reaſon to fear that by thus giving you the character of my work, you 


ſhould aſk me whether this be the way of diſcharging my obligations to you; and 
whether I am not aſhamed to dedicate to you a book ſtuffed with the errors and blun- 
ders of authors, and a heap of the traſh and filth of the Republic of Letters [B]. I am 
as fully perſuaded as any man living, that nothing ſhould be dedicated to you bur a col- 
lection of fine thoughts, and curious erudition, and that the preſent might be worthy 
of you, it ought perfectly to reſemble the writings you have publiſhed, Am not I 
then very blameable to deviate ſo much from this model'; and without any reaſon, and 


even in quite different circumſtances to recur to the expedient of Catullus, and put his 


menace in practice ? 


Ad librariorum 
Curram ſcrinia, Cæſios, Aquinos, 
Suffenum, omnia colligam venena, 
Ac te his ſuppliciis remunerabor (7). 


Iwill run to the Bookſellers ſhops, and collect the Cæſii, Aquini, Suffenus, and other books of 
that ſtamp, and, to puniſh you, I will preſent you with them, - 


But, whatever may be faid of it, I am certain, upon mature conſideration, that if my 
collection is not worthy of your patronage, it is not for the reaſon I have affigned. I 
ſhould think it a much more tolerable preſent, if it was compoſed of a far greater num- 


(r) Catull, Epig- 
xiv. 


ber of lies; and I ſhould not deſpair of procuring one day, your intire approbation of 


it, 1f I had as good a noſe for the falſities of authors, as a Poet of your acquaintance 
boaſts he had in other reſpects (<5). | 


I ſhould now conclude this long letter z but I have ſome difficulties to clear up, 


which will ſtay me ſome time longer. 


Firſt, Sir, the liberty I take to gather into heaps the falſities ſcattered in divers books, 
may be taken for a notorious raſhneſs : Is not this wantonly creating to one's ſelf a vaſt 
number of enemies? When we cenſure the Antients, we provoke their numerous par- 
tiſans among the Moderns ; and when we cenſure the latter, we incur either their own 
reſentment if they are living, or that of their family if they are dead. Now the reſentment: 
of authors is no ſmall matter. They paſs for a very touchy, choleric, and vindictive 


race of men; and it looks as if their relations thought themſelves obliged to perpetuate, 


after their death, the blind love they had for their productions. As for the intereſt 
which ſeveral Moderns take in the reputation of the Antients, I cannot better repreſent 


it than by the paſſage I cite, where la Mothe le Vayer is angry with Balzac, who 


had criticiſed an anſwer of Pompey. In truth, I confeſs to you, that ſo unjuſt a treat- 


ment of all antiquity raiſes ſuch an indignation in my ſoul, that I had rather it ſhould 


be you, or any body except-myſelf, who ſhould give this ſort of temerity the name it 
deſerves. © Exclamet Melicerta periiſſe Frontem de rebus. - - Mell may we ſay, that. 


* modeſty is fled from the earth? A man muſt have loſt all modeſty and judgment to 


proceed to ſuch a want of reſpect, and to ſo preſumptuous an extravagance, ut inſo- 
« lenter parentis artium antiquitatis reverentiam verberemus (7). - - - As inſolently to 
Ee MERE © cenſure 


(s) Namque {4+ 
gacius unus odo- 
ror, 

Polypus an gra- 
vis hirſutis cubet 
hircus in alis 
Quam canis acer, 
ubi lateat ſus. 
Horat. E pod. 
Od. xii. 


(e) Maerob. 

1. Saturn, Hex- 
am. Ruſtic pag. 
142, 143. 


LB] A book Ruffed with the errors and blunders of au- gathered together the moſt wicked and incorrigible 


thors, and a heap of the traſh and filth of the Republic of © men of his time, whom he lodged together in a city 
Letter.) As every thing has two faces, perhaps ſome he built for them, arid called it Poneropolis, that is, 
people will pretend that I incur the cenſure we read in * the city of villains: ſo curious people collecting and 
a fine treatiſe of Plutarch. But this would not be con- amaſſing from all hands the faults and imperfections, 
ſidering the matter by it's fair ſide ; this would be - © not of verſes or poems, but of the lives of men, make 
viewing it by it's wrong ſide. It ought to be conſi- * very diſagreeable archives and regiſters of their me- 
dered according to the idea of thoſe collections of Phy- © mory, which they carry always about them. And 
ſical Obſervations, which only contain the Diſtempers * juſt as at Rome there are perſons who care not to 

4 

* 

o 


incident to human bodies, but which treat of them on- 
ly to teach us how we may avoid, or be cured of them. 
However it be, theſe are Plutarch's thoughts (2) : If 
* any one rummaging the wrtings of the Antients, 
ſhould pick and cull all the worft things he could 
find, and make a book of them, as the defective 
verſes of Homer, beginning with a ſhort ſyllable, or | 

the incongruities met with in Tragedies, or the ob- Where kinds of unlike form oft blended are 


{cene and baſe objections Archilochus makes __ Into one hideous deformity. 
the female ſex, diſgracing himſelf by it ; would he 
not deſerve this tragical malediction, 


handſome boys and girls of thoſe who expoſe them 
to ſale, but rather affect to buy monſters in nature, 
ſuch as have no legs, or their arms wrong placed, or 
three eyes, or the head of an oſtrich, and delight 
in viewing them, and enquiring — 


But he who ſhould commonly carry us to ſuch ſhows, 


would trouble and torment us with the ſight of them. 
Pox on your taſte ! muſt you, like lice and fleas, 
Be always fed with ſcabs and naſtineſi ? the inſamies of extractions, and the faults and er- 
| rors happening in families, ought to call to mind 
as the former, that ſuch obſervations have neither 


conduced to their pleaſure nor profit. 


90 


a «a Xõ̃ͥ aA a » 


But ſetting aſide that curſe, ſuch a collection would 
neither bring him honour nor profit, as it rips up 


all the faults of other men ; thus we read that Philip 
VOI. v. | 


XX TE 38 


buy handſome pictures, or fine ſtatues, or even 


So thoſe who pry into other mens imperfections, 


150 


and in confidence of this I ſhall be the leſs ſcrupulous to criticiſe them, for I ſhould be 


the moſt oppreſſive toil that can be undergone in the productions of the pen. I refer 
my reader to Mr Morus's preface already cited, where he ſhews that the faults of 


error? But if be does not incline to take ſuch a courſe, let him at leaſt be contented with 
© erring by himſelf.” 


A DISSERTATION 
« cenfure and figmatize men for that veneration, which they juſtly pay co antiquity, the parent 


© of arts. 


In anſwer to this difficulty, I ſay, Sir, that I do not think my deſign to 50 


dangerous in that reſpect; and therefore this ſentence might reaſonably be applied 


to me, | 
Periculoſæ plenum opus alex 
Tractas, & incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos ciner1 doloſo (u); (s) Horat, Cal 
bd. i 

A dangerous work yon write, and tread | 

O'er flames by treacherous aſhes hid. _ -Cxexecn, 


and yet, properly ſpeaking, I could not be called raſh. I do not repreſent authors 
under the diſadvantageous 1dea Dy which ſlanderers characteriſe them; I think they 
are too reaſonable to take it amiſs, that for the good of the public I ſhould ſhew they 
have been ſometimes in the wrong. I declare that in doing this I have no deſign to 
lefſen the glory they have acquired, and that I ſhall carefully abſtain, wherever 
civility requires it, from all di obliging terms, with reſpect either to their perſons, 
or to the main of their work. The fate of a book depends not on ſome little faults, 
ſcattered up and down in it; nor will they deprive it of its juſt value, or rob the 
author of the praiſes due to him. The injuſtice and malice of mankind, great as they 
are, are not grown to ſuch a pitch that the generality of readers will not commend a 
good book, becauſe there may be a few faults here and there in it. This fine maxim 
of a Poet of Auguſtus's time will always be true: 


Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quos aut incuria fudit, | . 5 

Aut humana parum cavit natura (wv). | (%) Horat, & 
ER | RES 1. 

F num*rous graces ſhine in what he writes, 0 

1PII not condemn tho* ſome few faults appear, 

Which common frailty leaves, or want of care. __ Crexxcu; 


| Eſpecially we forgive the faults, though numerous, of thoſe who are the authors of 
large Dictionaries ; and this maxim is particularly to be urged on their behalf, 


Opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum (x); | Fe (ﬆ) 14, ht . 


360. 


Yet if the work be long, rep may ſurprize, e 
And à ſhort nod creep oer the watchful ſt eyes. CREECH, 


very ſorry to leſſen the regard which they deſerve. The public is very much indebted 
to them for the inſtructions they have given with the ſweat of their brows, and with 


Scaliger, Salmaſius, and Baronius, ought not to deprive them of the glory they have 
obtained. You ſee, Sir, the nature of my excuſes: I do not deſign to injure the 
merit of authors, nor to depart from the rules of civility towards them; and I have ſo 

ood an opinion of their modeſty, and their zeal for the inſtruction of the public, that 
I do not believe they will reſent the liberty I ſhall take to ſhew wherein they have 
been miſtaken. Moſt commonly I ſhall not be the diſcoverer of their faults, but only 
the relater of what others have ſaid. I ſcrupulouſly take care never to appropriate to my 
ſelf what I borrow from other hands; ſo that the reader may be aſſured, that when 3 
note a fault without citing any author who obſerved it, I knew not of its being ever 
made public. After all, T do not think I ought to ſhew a greater indulgence to other 
authors than to my ſelf, and it will appear that I do not ſpare my own faults. In fine, 
it ought to be conſidered that the intereſt 'of the public muſt be regarded before that 
of private perſons; and that an-author deſerves no complaiſance, who is ſo unjuſt as to 
chuſe rather that his faults ſhould be concealed, than the public undeceived. Nimis 
« perverse ſe ipſum amat qui & alios vult errare ut error ſuus lateat : quanto enim me- 
* lius & utilius, ut ubi ipſe erravit, alii non errent quorum admontui errore careat : Fa 
* quod {1 noluerit, ſaltem comites erroris non habeat ()- A man muſt have an 2 pap | 
* exceſſrve degree of ſelf love, who, in order to conceal his error, defires that other people n, 28. 
« ſhould err as well as himſelf : Is it not much better, and more uſeful to warn other men 10! 
* to fall inte the error which be has committed, and by thus warning them, to remove his 


I know 


(z) Ju 
III, 


rat, Od. J, 


) Auguflin · 


iſt, vu, Pag. 


28. 


d, ibid, der: | 


2 uv. Sat. 
Al, ver. 6. 


urged againſt thoſe critics who print nothing for fear of repriſals [ CJ. 
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1 know not whether it proceeds from my judging of other men by my ſelf; but 


methinks thoſe authors whoſe miſtakes I ſhall relate civilly, will; not be offended. at it; 4 As, 


For this reaſon I mention ſome faults. which concern, perſons for whom I have a very, Hippocrates me- 


moriæ tradidit, 


great eſteem, and who honour me with their friendſhip. Thoſe whom I ſhall ſpare, more fert 
will have ſome reaſon to complain, becauſe it will be a ſign that I think them incapable, mazoorum viro- 


rum & fiduciam 


of hearkening to reaſon, or unable to bear the ſmalleſt loſs. This laſt motive is not al- mazoarum rerum 


ways abſolutely to be rejected: for if there are any authors whoſe. faults, ought to be 3 
concealed, they are chiefly thoſe poor ones whom we could quickly ſtrip to their quia niht ha- 
ſhirts, ſhould we fall upon them; and if there be others whoſe faults ought to. be diſ- os. fibi 
covered, they are principally the great and famous ones, ſince, beſides that their errors Magno iagenio 
are infinitely more contagious than thoſe of indifferent authors, they have ſuch ample mn habe 
funds of reputation and treaſures of fame, that an hundred ſhipwrecks could not convenit etiam 


hurt them. Theſe words of Juvenal may be applied to them for their comfort . ſimplex veri erro- 


ris con feſſio - 


- 


ITippocrates bath 
related that he 
| 0 L e n N Non vas deceived by 
Tam tenuis cenſus tibi contigit ut mediocris | or {74 ts, 
; 8 fe ſcu . Is 
Jacturæ te mergat onus (2). wii aint iy 
| | great man, whoſe 
. | | ntati 1 
But more Corvinus; thy eftate can bear r 
A greater loſs, and not implore thy care: fon . 5 
. | or men 0 — 
Thy ftock*s ſufficient, and thy wealth too great | peeficial gt 
To feel the damage of a petty cheat. DRVDI NJ. bave nothing to 


loſe, as they poſ- 
ſejs but little, / 


. : = ; s 4 L 4 0 : 
For this reaſon there are few who retract with leſs reluctancy (a a), or bear cenſure with %% beten 2 


great genius, 


a better grace, than thoſe who have moſt juſtly obtained the title of great authors ( ). who, abb, - 


Prepare, Sir, to ſee your {elf in this Dictionary, if any miſtake has eſcaped you; but 4am#*, 


I have no hopes of being able to give you this proof of my good opinion of you. have 4 great 


You are too exact and penetrating, not to exclude all forts of falſhood from your Het of fame, to 


make a plain and 


writings ; and beſides, you are ſo deeply ſkilled in the Greek and Roman antiquities, lt confſ- 


that you have taken nothing from them but what is rare and curious; ſo that a man 3% Lie 


A Celſus de Me- 
ought to be I know not how much more learned than I am, in order to diſcover whe- dic. /i6. i, . 
ther you have erred or not. If theſe anſwers are not ſatisfactory, I add on one hand, . . 74. 
that the inſtruction of the public well deſerves I ſhould facrifice my ſelf to the ill“ %. v. 
humour of ſome private men; and on the other, that I ſhall give but too much occaſion %) Noll pa. 
to the authors I cenſure to revenge themſelyes. I heartily conſent to a retaliation tientius reprehen- 
either from themſelves or their poſterity. I will take it as a kindneſs done me to qu mate lo- 
correct my writings, and to furniſh me with better light; and I beſeech this fayoyr of deri merentur. 

g : k Plin, Epiſt, xx, 

all my readers. I will endeavour not to commit faults, but am very certain I ſhall | 


lib, wit, 


commit but too many. The complaint therefore will not lie againſt me, which 1s 


— 


I] The complaint againſt thoſe Critics who print no» Martial had thoughts of this nature before in his xciid | 
thing for fear of repriſals.] Regnier in his ninth ſatire, epigram of the firſt book. 25 ah 
calls upon his cenſors to publiſh ſomething, | WH | . 


| Cum tua non edas, carpis mea carmina, Lzli ; | 
Qu' ils facent un ouvrage, Cargene vel nol paſtra, vol exe 198. 
Riche C'inventions, de ſens, & de langage, 
Que nous puiſſions draper comme ils font nos eſcris, 
Et voir, comme Pon dict, s'ils ſont fi bien apris, | . | 
Qu' ils monſtrent de leur eau, qu'ils entrent en car- And he faith in the Ixivth epigram of the xuth book, 


o. 


Lelius either ceaſe to criticiſe my poems, or publiſd your 


Corrumpit ſine talione celebs : 


,, ‚ ‚ ff ˙ ˙¼djq on... ̃ ̃ ̃⁵ PE WT Oe 


tion, ſenſe, and language; which we may criticiſe, as The bachelor, avho' debauches @ aten 8 25 


they do our writings, and may ſee if they can write ſo well . oe 4.65 Mts 
as they criticiſe z let them give a ſpecimen of their perfar- 77465 # retaliatian, than 6 blind man is liable ta 
mances, and enter the lifts with us. | l. 


See Mr Saldenus, pag. 44 & 419, of the treatiſe de 


To which he applies the Italian ſtory. libris uariogue æorum uſu & abuſu. 
8 F | You will find a ſupplement to this in the article A- 
Qu'une fois un paiſant, RISTARCHUS (3). I have obſerved in ano- ( ARISTAk. 
Homme fort entendu, & ſuffiſant de teſte, ther place, that thoſe eee, _ _ _ Chus the 
Co ſement ju | often more rigid an unj it in their cenſures, than Grammariah, 
. ˙ . ee, ee ĩꝛ˙ ⁴' ao T2 28 nn. rene [©]. 
S'en vint trouver le Pape & le voulut prier, f - 3 | 
. f tion. I think I may ſay there are two things which 
Que les Preſtres du temps ſe puiſſent marier, hinder the univerſal and unmercifal Critics from ſhew- 
Afin, ce diſoit- il, que nous puiſſions nous autres ing themſelves in print. One is, the fear that every body 


Leurs femmes careſſer ainſi qu'ils font les noſtres. ſhould fall upon their works, and make them ſuffer the \ 
puniſhment of retaliation without mercy : the other that 


Once on a time a Peaſant, who, as you may teafily judge they themſelves perceive that they come not up to the 


by bis requeſt, was a very knowing man, came to the idea of perfection which was the rule of their cenſures. Ir (4), Compare 
Pope, and begged his holineſi would ſuffer the prieſts to is eaſier to imagine an high perfection than to find it ; and it att abeue, 


marry, that we laymen, /aid be, may careſs their wives, is the fate of moſt Critics to be able to find fault, and J. * or- 


| as well as they careſs ours. not be able to do better (4) : they do mt ſeem to have the jig ZEUXIS, 


2 | faculty * 


# 


.Y 
£-Y 
4 


792 | 1 LRODTSSER PABION 
as e e VIE thy Wien ee eee e , 
wil cenſure 92 2 e | nets is amo imperceptible. I have m 
little faults, reaſons for this, Sir: I well foreſaw what would be ſaid of it, and that the minutiſſimarum 
rerum minutiſſimus ſciſcitator - - a minute examiner of minute affairs, would be 
applied to me; nevertheleſs I have conſidered that theſe ralleries were to be deſpiſed, 
and that even the leaſt faults were to be obſerved ; for the more we criticiſe things with ö 
reaſon, the more we ſhew how difficult it is to be perfectly exact. Now, by carrying 
the idea of perfect exactneſs ſo high, we oblige authors to be the more upon their 
guard, and to examine every thing with the utmoſt circumſpection. Man is but too 
much accuſtomed to fall ſhort of the rules ſet before him (cc); we muſt therefore ſtrain 
them to as high a pitch as poſſible, if we would have him come near the point of d er 
perfection. And moreover, ſince this book may be ſerviceable to thoſe who will com- ** ** /«4 «- 
poſe a correct Hiſtorical Dictionary, a work which is very much wanted, I ought to bove, in remar 
deſcend into particulars with ſome kind of nicety, nay, if they will, with ſome sen concen. 
captiouſneſs. It is not out of inclination, but choice, that I inſiſt upon trifles, and 1 — 
ought to be thanked for it, ſince it is in ſome manner a ſacrificing one's ſelf to the 
good of others (4d). It is taking a road which does not lead to praiſe, to bring 44) 5, . 
others to a juſt accuracy; and is not this a conſiderable ſacrifice? There are not many in remars 17 
people who would make the like, I appeal to Quintilian. Sive contemnentes tanquam ATE 
« parva quæ prius diſcimus ſtudiaa ſeu, quod proximum vero, nullam ingenii Ns, wr 5. 
_ © ſperantes gratiam circa res etiamſi neceſſarias, procul tamen ab oftentatione poſitas of the Lhe 
(ee). - Whether this happens becauſe we look down upon our early ſtudies, as little t "244 
and puerile; or, which is more likely, becauſe we do not hope to be praiſed for our parts, DT 
« when we employ them in ſtudies, which, though neceſſary, yet are far from having a ſplendid (ee) Unt. 1, 
and ſhowy appearance.” EEO | 
= ſhall ſay ſomething hereafter, that may ſerve as a ſupplement to the diſcuſſion of (FF) Lui 
this ſecond difficulty. "Pw an 
VIII. In the third place, I may be charged with giving my ſelf an uſeleſs trouble: for | 
3. That it will what is it to us, will they ſay, to know whether one Caſſius Longinus has been miſ- ON 
contain uſeleſs taken for another; whether he was capitall iſhed, nly ; 5 mean that xr 
0 TRE 2. 5 as capitally puniſhed, or only baniſhed ? Truly the 77 *7 7 
public 1s very much concerned for this ! What matters it whether Scaliger was angry with the foe 
or not angry with Eraſmus for calling him a ſoldier ? and ſo of the reſt. To this, 1 Ya, fr 
have a thouſand things to anſwer; and from the multitude of thoughts which now rae pry 
offer themſelves to my mind, I could make a long diſſertation upon this ſubject, which 
would perhaps be tolerable: but as it is time to conclude, I reduce my ſelf to 8 
a few notes; the reſt may appear at another and more ſeaſonable time, or per- (7 * » 
haps is unneceſſary, ſince every one may eaſily find it, either by his own meditation or rude axe 
| in books. 3 | | | + 5 | 9 h tber it it nectſſz» 
I fay then; Sir, that this objection, which might perhaps be a ſolid one, abſolutely C de, 
ſpeaking, and without reſpect to time and place, is of no force when referred to the age 75 
and the part of the world we live in. If men were perfectly reaſonable, they would Carulln, berth 
employ themſelves wholly in the care of their eternal ſalvation; one thing alone would ate b. 
be neceſſary, as our Saviour told Martha, Porro unum eſt neceſſarium (ff), who knows epigrammate pt 
not alſo the good and wiſe maxim, nature is content with a little ? Who can doubt but , fe. 
that if we contained our ſelves within the bounds of natural neceſſity, we muſt aboliſh amen qul te 
almoſt all the arts as things ſuperfluous? But man can be no longer treated upon that dn bn. 


quam ignorare. 


foot; it has been time out of mind his practice to ſeck the conveniences of life, and © - - 7% 
candid reader, 


all ſorts of pleaſures and delights. Among other unneceſſary things, about which the : nic #5 
Europeans have been pleaſed to employ themſelves, they deſired to underſtand the Greek *=** ** 
and Latin tongues, or at leaſt to know the matters contained in the books which are extant ON Tei 
in thoſe two languages. Nor were they content to know in general what is contained!“ __ 


is better thu 


in thoſe books, but they would examine whether every thing in them was certain, and whe- ,in 
ther they could not clear up thoſe paſſages where one antient author contradicts another: 5, 


of. See the 


and when they have been able to clear theſe difficulties, and thoſe of all ſorts of Hiſtories, News from the 


they have found it a very agreeable ſatisfaction, have very much diverted their readers, . . - 
and procured great encomiums to themſelves, though theſe illuſtrations were of no uſe to «= # 
bring down the price of proviſions, or to keep off cold or heat, rain or hail. It ought 2 ano pon 
not therefore to be deemed an impertinent raſhneſs in me to expoſe, as wares of great 7 
value, things which have been rejected by all mankind as uſeleſs ; for in this I only 4% ven; bb 1 
fall in with the taſte which I find has long prevailed, and is fully eſtabliſhed. Whether ms 1 
men be in the right or the wrong to be pleaſed that they are not in an error upon any ___ * 
point of Geography, Chronology, or Hiſtory, is nothing to me: I am in no wiſe 3"; ".. 
anſwerable for that; it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, that the public (gg) deſireth ex- Hoffa, af Bo: 


actly to know all the falſhoods that are current, and values theſe diſcoveries (+). b 


1, in Prem, 


nqſia m, P. 1994 


Let 


(5) Vigneul faculty of ſpeaking or n they are fo dry and barren to all the folds and corners of a ævorf, had the oh 

i 4 „ ; prudence 
— — & (5). The author of this judgment obſerves, That to publiſh nothing of his own, and that the few things of 
de Litterature, Mr Conrart, wwho had an excellent judgment and delicate his aubich came out are not very conſiderable. | 


Tom. iii, pag. tafle, and awhoſe criticiſms were juſt, and penetrating in 2 
182, Rouen, * 
Edit, 1701. 
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fication of Towns. For Profeſſors, we ſhould have ſcarce any, but Engineers to invent“ 


Malherbe asked them whether it would bring down the price of bread? Another time he 


public affairs; and he ſaid that a good Poet was no more uſeful to the ſtate than a goo 
player at nine-pins. | ee Lie De Fs 8 8 


* * we Set 
* 


Let it not be ſaid that our age, being cured of that critical taſte which reigned in the 
preceding, looks upon the writings of thoſe who correct falſities, concerning either the 
particular Hiſtory of great men, or the names of cities, or the like, as mere pedantry; 
for it is certain, when all things are conſidered, that men were never more devoted 
than they are at this day to ſuch ſorts of illuſtrations. For one experimental Philo- 
ſopher, for one Mathematician, you find an hundred men who throughly ſtudy Hiſtory 
with all its dependencies; and antiquarian ſcience, I mean the ſtudy of medals, in- 
ſcriptions, baſſo relievo's, c. was never cultivated as it is at preſent. To what does 
it tend? To the better fixing the time when certain particular facts happened; to 
prevent one town or perſon from being miſtaken for another; to corroborate the con- 
jectures which have been made upon certain rites of the ancients; and to an hun- 
dred other curioſities which the public has nothing to do with, according to the 
ſupercilious maxims upon which this third difficulty is grounded; maxims that have not 
diſcouraged a great man (i i), as conſummate in the affairs of ſtate as in the ſtudy of 6% 25. 30-49 


the Belles Letires, from publiſhing a large book upon the excellence and uſefulneſs of“ Spantrin, 


medals. 
You, Sir, of all men living are moſt convinced of the impertinence of theſe maxims ; 


they tend to nothing leſs than the ruin of all the liberal arts, and almoſt of all the 


ſciences which chiefly poliſh and exalt the mind of man (77). According to theſe fine (%) St tt 


reaſonings, we ſhould have nothing left but the uſe of Mechanical arts, and as much Negubiigef l. 


Geometry as is neceſſary to perfect Navigation, Carriages, Agriculture, and the Forti- ters, * 
only new ways of deſtroying mankind. It muſt be owned the public has a very great 

intereſt in all theſe things, ſince by theſe means we may commodiouſly ſtore our 

towns with plenty, and maintain an offenſive or defenſive war. But it muſt be owned 

on the other hand, with Cicero's leave (R), that all the beauties of painting, ſculpture, 0 a: dig. 


and architecture, ſerve only to pleaſe the eyes, and to give an agreeable admiration to good 2% ir bet ii, 


de Oratore, to 


judges. The coarſe productions of all thoſe arts ſerve to ſatisfy the neceſſities of men; prove this poj- 


a man may be ſafely and commodiouſly lodged without the help of the Corinthian or 2” In elerique 


rebus incredibili- 


the Compoſit order, without frizes, cornices, and architraves. Much leſs is it neceſſary ter hoc natura eſt 
for the conveniences of life, to know all that is faid either of the incommenſurability 4% fbricata, ut 


of the Aſymptotes, or of Magical Squares, or the Duplication of the Cube, &c. The otilitatem in 
Turks in the midſt of their groſs ignorance, are no leſs robuſt, and ſpend no leſs enthebt car | 
merrily ten thouſand livres a year, when they have them, than the Chriſtians ; and plurimum vel 

that Governour of Neuhauſel, who after the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna complained {Ents vel eps 
of the perfidy of. the French, who had given the King of Poland paſſage through - Nature it. 
their country (II), enjoyed the authority of his poſt as agreeably as if he had been 2 oo 


contrived. 


better ſkilled in Hiſtory and Geography. So that if a man was allowed to deſpiſe a th my of bye 
work which treats not de pane lucrando - - of earning one's bread, or is of no uſe . 

\ > ov . . | . , : a 0 greateſt 
7p%s T4 angie, for geiting viftuals, as your good friends the ancient Greeks ſaid, or in 1 ſhould 
a IKewWiſe hade in 


ſhort when the public may do without it, there are few books but would be con- ben very much 
temptible, and deſerve the blunt ſaying you have doubtleſs read in the life of Malherbe. nity, and aj 


requently, very 


Mr de Meziriac, attended with two or three of his friends, brought him his com- mus comeine 
mentary on Diophantus ; thoſe friends greatly praiſed this book, as very uſeful to the public : and beaugy. 


approved the giving recompences to thoſe' only who ſerved the King in his armies and g rar be. 
22 
3 YL” Pag. 177, Hague 
It muſt therefore be granted me, that there are. a great many productions of the * 1688. 
mind of man, which are eſteemed, not becauſe they are neceſſary, but becauſe they 

divert us: -and ſince it is ſo, is it not proper to obſerve the falſities of authors, when 


there are ſo many men who delight to know the truth, even in things wherein their 


fortune 1s not in the leaſt concerned ? s 


Is it not certain that a Shoemaker, a Miller, a Gardener, are infinitely more neceſſary 
to the ſociety, than the ableſt Painters or Statuaries; than a Michael Angelo, or a 
Cavalier Bernini? Is it not true that the meaneſt Bricklayer is more neceſſary in a town, 
than the moſt excellent Chronologer or Aſtronomer ; than a Joſeph Scaliger, or a Co- 
pernicus? And yet the works of theſe great men which the world might well enough 
diſpenſe with, are infinitely more valued than the abſolutely neceſſary productions of 
theſe trades. Plus interfuit Reipub. Caſtsllum capi Ligurum quam bene defendi 
© cauſam M. Curii. Credo, ſed Athenienſium quoque plus interfuit firma tecta in do- 
* miciliis habere, quam Minerve ſignum 'ex ebore pulcherrimum : tamen ego me 
* Phidiam eſſe mallem quam vel optimum fabrum lignarium ; quare non quantum quiſ- 

que profit, ſed quanti quiſque fit ponderandum eſt: præſertim cum pauci pingere egre- 


0 
gie poſſint aut fingere, operarii autem aut bajuli deeſſe non poſſint (m m)). 1 60 Hy wy 


was more beneficial to the commonwealth that the fort of the Ligurians ſhould be taken, 
* than the cauſe of M. Curius ſhould be well defended, I believe it, but it was likewiſe more 
« beneficial to the Athenians to have well built houſes, than to have the beautiful ivory ſtatue of 
Minerva. But I would rather be Phidias, than the beſt Carpenter in the world: ſo that 
* we are to conſider, not how beneficial every man is, but what real merit he has: eſpecially 
VOL, V. 9 P | 6 /ince 


CONCERNING THE PROJRCT, E. 79 


- *% 


A DISSERTATION 


© fince few men are excellent Painters or Statuaries, whereas there are always workmen and 


« porters abundance.” So true it is, that there are things whoſe worth and value is 


determined only with reſpect to an honeſt diverſion, or a mere ornament of the 
mind. N He 

IX, Here, Sir, you will not fail to foreſee that the enemies to the Belles Lettres will invent 

The ſame an hundred exceptions. As they cannot deny that their maxims tend to revive bar- 


rexlons Lan bariſm in all reſpects, they will expatiate on the uſefulneſs ariſing from certain ſciences, 
pow uſe- | 


"ſs of o. But they will get nothing by it; for as ſoon as they place in the number of thin 


ther ſciences, uſeful, ſuch as have an utility either by reſult or emanation (permit me to uſe this "gs | 


prove the uſe- ſchool diſtinction, ſince it ſo well comprehends both thoſe kinds of acceſſory utilities, 


fulneſs of cri- In: 
ts . which may here be alleged (z »), ) they will find themſelves obli 


Here is a ſmall ſpecimen of it. 


If they tell me that the moſt abſtract theorems of Algebra are very uſeful to life, fi 


becauſe they render the mind of man more capable of perfecting certain arts: I may 
alſo ſay that a ſcrupulous enquiry into all Hiſtorical facts, is capable of producing very 
great advantages. I dare affirm, that the ridiculous obſtinacy of the firſt Critics, who 
laviſhed their time upon trifles, for example, upon the queſtion whether we ought to 
ſay Virgilius or Vergilius, has by accident been of great uſe ; they thereby inſpired men 
with an extreme veneration for Antiquity ; they diſpoſed them to a ſedulous enquiry into 
the conduct of antient Greece and of antient Rome, and thus gave occaſion to their im- 
proving by thoſe great examples. And what effect, Sir, do you think, would not a 
grave and majeſtic ſentence, taken from Livy or Tacitus, and uttered as having hereto- 
fore inclined the Roman Senate to one ſide of a queſtion, have upon hearers thus diſpo- 

| ſed (00)? I will not ſcruple to ſay that it is capable of ſaving a nation, and perhaps has 
ſaved more than one. The Preſident of an aſſembly pronounces thoſe Latin words 


with an emphaſis; he makes an impreſſion upon their minds by the reſpect they have 


for the Roman name; every one goes home convinced, and infuſes into his neighbours £ 


the ſentiments of obedience ; and thus you ſee a civil war ſtifled in its birth. Malherbe 


al ged to bring in the 67 , g 
Belles Letires and Critical learning. I can retort all their obſervations againſt them. 8 


Ve A greater Ii. 
bude to this Ds. 
on than the 
ols, 


% 


(00) Compare 
With this Senecg's 
Xcivth epiſtle. I 
bave cited ab: 
ome part of it in 
remark [BI, « 
the pil A- 7 


had no notion of this when he faid, that a Poet is no more uſeful to a nation than a Nr 


good player at nine- pins: for, not to deſcend to all the good things a Poet can effect (pp), 


7 59 Horat. 


do not you think, Sir, that one of the topping men of a pariſh has often by a ſtanza of *** l. l i, 


Pibrac emphatically pronounced, happily deſtroyed all the contrivances of a factious 
declaimer? And in domeſtic affairs, do you think that thoſe golden ſentences recom- 
mended by Moliere (2) are always ineffectual? I believe they are often ſo, but not 
always; and I do not think that Horace, in the verſes I here cite, ſpoke only of an 

_ Imaginary profit. „ „ 


Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat : 
Torquet ab obſcœnis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem z 
Mox etiam pectus præceptis format amici? 

Aſperitatis, & invidiæ corrector & ire (rr), 


They teach our boys to hate all words obſcene, 

To follow gewrous rules, and ſpeak like men, 
And then ſlide gently down with virtuous rules 
Into the tender breaſt, and form their ſouls; 
Reſtrain their envy, and correct their rage, ry, 
Tell them what*s good, inſtruct their tender age © 1 
With fit examples, and their griefs aſſwage. CREECH. 


reckons them up, 
See, below, cita- 
tion (rr), 


(99) Moliere, 
Comédie du Ce- 
cu imaginaire, 


6 rr ) Horat. 
Epiſt I, lib, ü, 


:..: Ws 1 26, 


It will be faid, perhaps, that what ſeems the moſt abſtracted and unfruitful in Ma- 


thematics, brings at leaſt this advantage, that it leads us to undoubted truths ; whereas 
Hiſtorical diſcuſſions, and enquiries after human actions, leave us always in the dark, 
and always ſome ſeeds of new diſputes. But how imprudent it is to harp upon this 
ſtring! 1 maintain that Hiſtorical truths may be carried to a greater degree of cer> 


tainty than what Geometrical truths are brought to, provided we conſider theſe two ſorts 


of truths in the kind of certainty peculiar to them. I explain myſelf, In the diſputes 
that ariſe betwixt Hiſtorians, to know whether a certain Prince has reigned before or 
after another; it is ſuppoſed on both ſides that a fact has all the reality and exiſtence of 
which it is capable out of our underſtanding, provided it be not of the nature of thoſe 
related by Arioſto and other fabulous authors; and no regard is had to the difficulties 
alledged by the Sceptics, to make it doubtful whether the things which ſeem to exiſt 


do really exiſt out of our minds. Thus an Hiſtorical fact is placed in the higheſt degree 


of certainty that can belong to it, when once we have been able to prove its apparent 
exiſtence : for no more is required for this ſort of tfuths ; and it were denying the com- 
mon principle of diſputants, and going from one kind of things to another, to bid us 
prove not only that it appeared to all Europe that a bloody battle was fought at Senef in 
the year 1674 3 but alſo that the objects are ſuch ad extra - - - out of our underſtanding as 
they appear to us to be. Thus we are delivered from the importunate cavils _ the 
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It is manifeſt, that the centre, which is but one point, cannot be the common ſubject 


being out of the underſtanding of any other man, than it is certain that the object of 
Mathematics exiſts out of our underſtanding. I omit what the learned Huetius (uu (**) Prefet, 
has repreſented to theſe gentlemen, to teach them not ſo much to undervalue Hiſto- Eyange, © 


CONCERNING THE PROJECT, e. 
Seeptics call reaſons for ſuſpending our aſſent ; and though Hiſtorical Scepticiſm cannot be 
rejected in a great many facts, it is certain there are ſeveral others which we can prove 


with a full certainty; ſo that Hiſtorical enquiries are not fruitleſs in that reſpect. We 
certainly ſhew the falſity of ſeveral things, the uncertainty of ſeveral others, and the 


truth of ſeveral others: and thus you have ſome demonſtrations which may be of uſe to 


many more people than Geometrical ones; for few people have a taſte for theſe, or find 
occaſion to apply them to the reformation of manners: but it will be confeſſed, Sir, 
that a great many people may profit, morally ſpeaking, by the reading of a collection 
of Hiſtorical falſhoods, well proved to be falſhoods, though it were only by growing 
more circumſpect in judging of other men, and more capable of avoiding the ſnares 
which ſatire and flattery lay on all ſides for the unwary reader. Now, is it of no uſe to 
correct the bad inclination we have to make raſh judgments? Is it of no uſe to learn 
not to believe lightly what we ſee in print? Is it not the very nerve and ſinew of pru- 
dence not to believe haſtily ? Nnpe xi atv amis e de Tara Tov operav. So- 
brius eſto atque illud teneto nervos atque artus eſſe ſapientiæ non temere credere (5). (++) Epichars 


9 Be vigilant, and remember, that not to believe haſtily is the nerve and finew of 1 8 
wiſdom. bium, Lucianum, 


In vain ſhould we ſeek for theſe moral advantages in the moſt refined books of Al- &. 
gebra. Beſides, by the leave of the Mathematicians, it is not ſo eaſy for them to ar- 
rive at that certainty which is neceſſary in the Mathematics, as it is for Hiſtorians to 
arrive at that certainty which is ſufficient in Hiſtory, No ſolid objection will ever be 
made againſt this truth of fact, that Cæſar vanquiſhed Pompey ; and whatever princi- 
ples we diſpute upon, nothing will ſtand more immovably than this propoſition, Ceſar 
and Pompey have exiſted, and were not a mere modification of the minds of thoſe who wrote 
their lives. But as for the object of Mathematics, it is not only very hard to prove that 


it exiſts out of our mind, but it is very eaſy to prove that it can be nothing but an 


idea of our mind (t). And indeed the exiſtence of a ſquare circle without us, ſeems (tr) See, above, 


not much more impoſſible, than the exiſtence of the circle of which Geometry gives us ZENO 


ZENO, the E- 


ſo many fine demonſtrations; I mean, of a circle from the circumference of which, to [rn 277 75 1 
its centre, as many ſtrait lines may be drawn as there are points in that circumference. d 4% „ 


* towards the 


where there terminate as many different lines as there are points in the circumference. 
In a word, the object of Mathematics being points abſolutely indiviſible, lines without 
breadth or depth, and ſurfaces without depth; it is evident that this object cannot exiſt 
out of our imagination. Thus it is metaphyſically more certain that Cicero has had a 


rical truths. | 4 ts : 
The abſtracted depths of Mathematics, it may be ſaid, give us ſublime ideas of the 
infinity of God. Be it ſo: But do you think that a great moral good may not reſult 


from a Critical Dictionary? The infallible Oracle affirms, that ſcience puffeth up; and 


therefore there is no caſe wherein it is more important to humble the pride of man than 
in this. He who mentions pride mentions the fault which is the moſt remote from true 


virtue, and the moſt diametrically oppoſite to the ſpirit of the goſpel. Now what could 


be imagined more proper to give man a true notion of the emptineſs and vanity of the 
ſciences, and of the weakneſs of his underſtanding, than to ſhew him the numberleſs falſe 
facts with which books abound. A great many men of letters, the moſt penetrating and 
ſublime wits, have made it their buſineſs for many years to illuſtrate Antiquity. That taſk 
of the Critics having the actions of men for its object, ſhould be more eaſy than that of 


the Philoſophers, which has the actions of God for its object, and yet the Critics have 
given fo many proofs of human infirmity, that one may compoſe large volumes of their 


falſhoods. Theſe volumes may therefore mortify man- with reſpect to his greateſt 


vanity, I mean his knowledge or ſcience. Theſe are ſo many trophies or triumphal 
arches erected to human 1gnorance and infirmity. 

Hence you ſee, Sir, that the ſmalleſt falſities will here have their uſe, ſince by the 
very collection of numerous lies upon every ſubject, man will be the better taught to 
know his weakneſs, and ſee the prodigious variety his errors are capable of. This will 
make him more ſenſible that he is the ſport of malice and ignorance ; that one ſeizes 
him when the other leaves him; that if he be intelligent enough to know a lie, he is 
wicked enough to vent it againſt his conſcience ; or if he is not wicked to this pitch of 
propagating falſhood, he is blind enough not to diſcern the truth. For my own part, (ow Zcchfofe 
when I think that perhaps I ſhall make it my ſerious employment for all my life to - 
gather materials for this kind of triumphal arches, I find my ſelf thoroughly penetrated 55 ) Conpere 
with the conviction of my nothingneſs. This will be a continual leſſon to me of ſelf- by'r _ — 
contempt. No ſermon, no not of the Eccleſiaſtes, or Preacher, by way of excellency, Mook, Me- 
could more firmly rivet in me this grand maxim (ww), I have ſeen all the works that hu. Ton. tt, 


206, & ſeg. - 
are done under the ſun, AND BEHOLD ALL IS VANITY AND VEXATION OP | - omg", 


1701. 


SPIRIT (xx). You ſee how conceited I am of my own work: I ſhall think worſt edition of Reijen, 
| 7 | 0 
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W of A DISSERTATION, Us." 
_"— Wer | __ it than any body elſe, and I eſteem that circumſtance more than all the 
1 I I was going to finiſh with this moral reflexion, when I remembered J had not inti- 
_ | mated that I ſhall uſe the ſame liberty and civility towards all authors, of whatever na- 
"I tion or religions they may be; I therefore declare it here, Nothing is more ridiculous 
* than a Dictionary where the author turns Controverſiſt. This is one of the greateſt 
— faults of Moreri's Dictionary: we find in it an hundred places that ſeem to be taken 
= * from a true cruſade ſermon. For my part, I ſhall not ſay with Hannibal, Hoſtem qui 
_ = feriet mihi erit Carthaginienſis, quiſquis erit (yy) Civis (22): - - I ſhall look upon him, (% mr Cen, 
* ' "whoever be be, who ſlays an enemy, as a citizen of Carthage : but rather that all thoſe who Bas? 3 
depart from truth ſhall be equally ſtrangers to me, You know ſome people who will 979, relates th 
complain of this, but who will rejoice at it in the bottom of their ſoul, becauſe it will 447 7 2,4 
furniſh them with pretexts for ſlander, and for playing the zealots, two things which 7 * Ault « 
in theſe perſons always go together. But though there are not many civilities that paſs fi, 
between us, I ſhall go on my uſual way, let them ſay what they will, and ſhall not 
envy them the bones they may find to pick in it. Here is the reaſon of my proceeding wy 5 
after this manner. ir readcujati let 
3 As this Dictionary does not concern errors in reaſoning, partiality in it would be in- 
=—_ comparably more inexcuſable than in Hiſtorical Dictionaries; for a man is obliged in 
"Ro theſe to relate a thouſand things which are true in the judgment of ſome, and falſe in 
* | that of others : he ought therefore to ſuppoſe a great difference of principles in readers, 
5 and to imagine that in the hands of ſome he will be in an enemy's country, and in the 
hands of others among friends; and for that reaſon it is juſt he ſhould proportion his 
ſtile and way of deciding accordingly. But when a man only propoſes to collect errors 
of fact, he reaſonably ſuppoſes that all his readers have the ſame principles, and that 
there is no man but will admit as falſe what he ſhews to be ſo: for the proofs of a fal- 
ſity in fact are not the prejudices of a particular nation or particular religion, but 
maxims common to all men. You hereby ſee, Sir, that Philoſophical or Theological 
LY falſities enter not into the plan of my work : however it is true that books wherein they 
4 _ © are diſcuſſed might furniſh out a kind of falſities in fact, which would not perhaps be 
: the leſs uſeful to the reader. „„ e 
—_ . It moſt commonly happens that diſputes in writing upon any point of doctrine dege- 
: nerate into perſonal altercations, and for the moſt part turn only upon the queſtion, 
whether an adverſary's paſſage has been well or ill cited, well or ill interpreted. Here 
the public abandons the diſputants, and, as was not long ſince ſaid by a man of wit, 
the antagoniſts are obliged to'part for want of readers or Bookſellers. If any body had 
Patience enough to make an analyſis of theſe perſonal quarrels, he would have a great 
ES many faults within the province of this Dictionary, many falſe citations, or falſe inter- 
| pretations. Now theſe are errors in fact. You will own, Sir, there could be no Logic 
= comparable to this, to teach the juſtneſs of reaſoning ; beſides this great moral advan- 
—_— tage, that we ſhould at the fame time diſcover a great many frauds, or at leaſt the im- 
> - perfections of our ſouls ; for what proceeds not from inſincerity, muſt ariſe from dim- 
_=_ : neſs or weakneſs of mind. | At. = 55 
1 It is a misfortune that frauds of this kind ſhould go unpuniſhed ſo much as 
= they do, by the little care that readers take to compare the anſwers and replies 
—_ - together. But if any one took the pains to deſcribe in a few words the progres 
/ of a diſpute, he would bring to light all the windings and turnings of the caviller, and 
make them deteſted. N . e 5 
Pardon me, Sir, ſo long an Epiſtle Dedicatory, and make haſte to enrich the Re- 
public of Letters with the learned works they expect from you. Your modeſty and 
our friendſhip forbid me to praiſe them: but I could gladly wiſh the public might 
ſoon give you the praiſes you will receive when they ſhall appear. I am with the 
greateſt attachment W i | 


* 


Ft 2 * * * ba _ 
» þ * "4 


$4.5 


Your moſt bumble and moſt obedient ſervant, 
lay 5, 1692. | | | * Ri. * * * * 1 * 


, . Note, that in the compoſing of this Dictionary I have not followed all the ideas of 
this Plan. The deference I had to the advices I received from ſome intelligent rea- 


ders made me follow another method in certain matters. 
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T ſhall mention hereafter of Tertullian. 


A p A MI p 1 L E EL 


INTITULED, 


The judgment of the public, and particularly of the Abbut 


Renaudot, on Mr Bayle's Critical Diftunary. 


_ V principal deſign in this piece is to acquaint the public, that I am pre- 
paring a defence, which to every unprejudiced reader will demonſtrate 
the injuſtice of my cenſurers. But that Apology not deſerving the fate 


of looſe ſheets, which commonly do not outlive the week in which 

they firſt appear, I keep it to be placed at the beginning or end of a 

book in folio (1). For the fame reaſon I refer to it almoſt every thing conſi- 

derable that may be ſaid againſt the pamphlet which is juſt publiſhed. Here I confine 

myſelf to a few obſervations made in haſte and negligently. It would be prodigal in a 
writer to beſtow ornament and ſtile on a piece, like this, of ſeven or eight pages. 

I. That libel has a very improper title: it ought to be intituled, The judgment of the 

Abbot Renaudot commented upon by the publiſher ; for all the other judges are leſs than 


phantoms: they are inviſible beings, no body knows whether they are black or white, 


Therefore their evidence and a cypher are of the ſame value. I except the agents of 
the States of Holland; but upon this point, I beg the reader to take notice of what 


IT. What manner of proceeding is this to make the judgment of the public conſiſt 
in ſuch pieces. I could produce a great many much ſtronger in my favour, if modeſty 
would permit. And beſides, how many letters could I produce, wherein my adverſar 


imitate him in the uſe he makes of what people write one to another in confidence. 
This is a conduct deteſted by the Heathens themſelves. What kind of people have we 


(1) That Apbchs" 


gy was placed af 


the end of the ſes 
cond edition WF. 
tht Critical 
Dictionary, and 
contains the IV 
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which fallow 
theſe Remarks. 


is repreſented both as a bad writer, and a bad man. But God forbid that I ſhould 


here? One writes what he pretends to have heard a Biſhop ſay, and the other publiſhes 


it to the world. Neither aſks his permiſſion. They name him without it. Can any 
thing be more audacious? And is not this tyrannizing over converſation, more than 
ever Phalaris did over the people ? e 


III. The author of this pretended Judgment of the Public has not been very wiſe 


in the choice he has made. He conceals the names of all his witneſſes, except one 
whom he ought chiefly to have concealed, a name odious and deſpiſed in all the coun- 
tries which-are at war with France. I will not take advantage of the prepoſſeſſion of 


the public: I will not conſider him with regard to his Gazette, which every where diſ- 


credits him, as a man who has got a habit of giving a malicious turn to lies. I will 
conſider him on his fair ſide. The Abbot Renaudot has the character of a very learned 
man, and of having a taſte ſo delicate, that nothing can pleaſe him. We can there- 
fore conclude nothing from his contempt of any thing: It is an equivocal proof. I 
have been told likewiſe that he is exceedingly devout. We muſt not therefore be ſur- 


| par that he finds ſome things too free, which at bottom do not go beyond the 
1 


berties an honeſt man may allow himſelf, after the examples of ſo many great authors. 
Can a ſevere Moraliſt, Tertullian for inſtance, find in the houſe of a gentleman; any 
thing remote enough from luxury? It is no matter though the public be charmed with 
the good order obſerved in it. Let the miſtreſs of the houſe go to plays and balls bur 
now and then: let her engage in gaming only upon certain occaſions. Let the world 
applaud the modeſty of her dreſs and converſation. Tertullian, notwithſtanding, ex- 
claims that ſhe is immodeſt ; ſhe ſhows too much her breaſt and her arms; ſhe' wears 
ribbons, and dances, and rallies ſometimes. And this is enough to damn her. It is not 
by the taſte of ſuch a cenſurer that we are to judge whether the commentary of a lay- 
man on the Hiſtory of particular perſons be not ſometimes in too worldly a dreſs ; for 
by following ſuch a taſte, though conformable to the rigorous laws of the goſpel, we 
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798 REMARKS ON A PAMPHLET, Sc. 
muſt baniſh all romances, and a great many other books which the civil laws authorize, 
and muſt compoſe works of <0 only. It may be ſaid that ſome perſons, who are 
not Rigoriſts, find in my Dictionary a few gayeties ſomewhat too ſtrong,” But the Apo- 
logy I am preparing, will, I hope, give ful ſatisfaction on that head. I ſhould make 
another Apology for what, Abbot Renaudot calls Impieties; but as I know not upon 
what the accuſation is grounded, I ſhall defer it till I am better informed. I have de- 
clared on all occaſions, and I do here bene declare, that if there are any heterodox 
opinions in my work, I am the firſt who will deteſt them, and that I will throw them 
out in my ſecond edition. I only want to have them pointed out to me. As to the 
article of Day1p, the Abbe is much in the wrong to ſay that I have there ſhewn no 
reſpect for the Scripture : ſince the explanation I have joined to it, is full of a moſt 
reſpectful ſubmiſſion to that divine book. For this I appeal to all my readers. I add 
that in the way I propoſe to reviſe that article, it will furniſh my cenſurers with no fur- 

ther pretence of declamation. After all, will any of them be ſo bold as to fay that my 
Dictionary comes near the licentiouſneſs of Montagne's Eſſays, either with regard to 
Scepticiſm, or obſcenities? But did not Montagne publiſh ſeveral editions of his book, 
without being called to an account for it? Has it not been printed a hundred times 
over? Was it not dedicated to the great Cardinal de Richelieu? Has it not a place in 
every library? What a hardſhip and injuſtice would it be; if I was denied that liberty 
in Holland, which Montagne enjoyed in France? | TIF: 
IV. If ever I anſwer Abbot Renaudot's judgment, it will only be after being aſſured 
, that he owns it to be his, ſuch as it is printed: for it is ſo full of blunders, falſhoods, 
and impertinences, that I imagine it not to be agreeable to the original: ſome ſpurioys 
things have perhaps been foiſted into it in copying. He had prejudiced a great many 
people : but ſame judicious men having read my Dictionary, quickly put an end to that 
Prejudice. The Abbot himſelf is not ignorant of this: for he ſays in one of his letters 
that I ought to be ſatisfied with the 3 of ſo many people. And fo I am. People 

TRL were ſurprized to find ſo many idle things in his report. The only queſtion was whe- 
ther my book contained any thing which could offend the Church of Rome, or France. 

They did not aſk him whether I had read the beſt authors, or whether I equal the Mo- 
» derns with the Antients. If ſeveral of my readers have contradicted him with reſpect 
to my ignorance, I diſown them. He has not ſaid enough on that head; I know a 
great deal more of it, and if he has a mind to draw my picture in that light, I will 
. Firniſh him with a good many memoirs. But I beg leave to tell him that he has not 
well choſen his proofs of my incapacity z for 1 Hh when he would prove it by my 
tranſlating Librarii, Bookſellers, he cenſures me moſt unjuſtly, ſince in a marginal note 

L have apprized the reader that by Librarii, muſt be underſtood the Tranſcribers and Book- 


2 Sor opal binders, according to the cuſtom of fitting up books at that time (2). I did therefore under- 


(38), = #7. ſtand the thing as it ought to be underſtood, I do not impute to him the impertinence = 


Cs. of the marginal note which is made on this paſſage of his report, publiſhed in this 
* Mr Jurieu's town. That muſt be laid to the charge of the publiſher * | | 


| marginal de V. He has publiſhed the Abbot's paper with little judgment, for it fully proves the 


need (Libra) untruth of thoſe accuſations, which he has ſo often trumpeted out againſt me, of my 


Serif what holding a correſpondence with the court of France. A chimera which no man but 
weighs a pound; 


Libauria fürs; himſelf could have deviſed : and for this he would have made reparation to the public 


prcee working tit the end of this piece, which he has printed, and which ſo fully juſtifies my inno- 


ran thus. This 


cli. REM» cence, if it was poſſible for him to act the part of an honeſt man. But on this head 


he is profoundly filent, and has only laboured to throw a rank poiſon upon what I ad- 
vanced in favour of the Proteſtants, and - wave the Church of Rome. Sure he muſt 
be an enemy to the edification of his neighbours, ſince he deprives the Proteſtants of 
| that which Abbe Renaudot's judgment affords them; and in order to do ſo, copies him- 
ſelf twenty times over, ee Hanan frequently detected, and which he never 
ſupported but by heaping falſhaods upon falſhoods, as it appears by the long catalogues 
of them, which were publickly pointed out to hum. | 5 
VI. I ſhall take a little notice of his reflexions. In theſe he only gives a looſe to 
ſpleen and paſlion : they are either hee emen, the fallacies of which an intel- 
ligent reader will perceive of himſelf, or calumnies refuted a hundred times, or new 
lies which do not deſerve to be refuted, or which ſhall be ſo on a proper occaſion, Upon 
the whole, after having declajmed ſo long, it will appear that he himſelf is confounded 
by the three examples he produces. He alledges a compariſon on the fall of Eve, a 
aſſage of St Paul applied to the Abelians, and a phraſe on the deſign of Abelard. 
The firſt example is an objection which I propoſed to the Socinians, and expreſſed with 
that caution which the ſubject required, or an objection which I ſuppoſe the Manichees 
make to the Jefuits. There is not the leaſt profanation in the ſecond, nor any obſce- 
pity in the third, This I ſubmit to the judgment of any impartial and intelligent 
reader, and am willing that he decide it without hearing me. Such is the common fate 
of declaimers. While they only make general complaints, they gain people over to 
their ſide by ſurprize; but bid them point to a particular paſſage, and it then appears 
that they miſapprehended the matter, that they miſtook for my opinions the con- 
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ſequences reſulting from thoſe Hereſies which I attack, and made mountains of mole- 
as a friend, never ſpeak of my Dictionary but before people who have it not; for if it is pro- 
duced, and you are obliged to prove your aſſertions, you will be catched. This happens to 
ſome of you every day. You have not been ariful enough; paſſion has blinded you, your hyper- .3 
boles made people expect to find in every page, ſome abomitable things, like thoſe in the b 
Parnaſſe Satirique, whereas nothing was found in it, but fuch trifles as are ſaid every day - x 
in good company, and ſuch as you your ſelves might very well ſay, either when you take a ; 
wall, or are at table with your friends. Give over exaggerating ;, ſay rather too little, than 
too much. Such a way of hurting will not recoil on you. 85 
VII. We may add to the three examples he quotes what he alledges againſt the 
article wherein I recite ſome paſſages of a hook of Tagereau (3). He could not chuſe a (3) i the ati 
worſe ſubject for the ground of his objections; for I ſhall make it appear on a proper NG“ “!- 
occaſion that I was fully authorized to inſert in my work, what I have ſaid concerning 
the congreſs. As an Hiſtorian I might ſay, that Quellenec was accuſed of impotence, 
and that it was his mother-in-law, and not his wife, who commenced that law-ſuit. 
Indeed I owed this remark to the memory of an heroine of our party. It became me; | - 
as a faithful Hiſtorian, to cenſure thoſe who ſully the glory of that lady, by ſuppoſing | 7 
that at ſo early an age ſhe raiſed ſuch a law- ſuit. This is declaring that I do not at all |; 
think 1t reputable in a woman to engage in ſuch proceedings. Every author has a right 
to declare the reaſons of his ſentiments. Thus, as a Commentator on my own text, I 
might and ought to offer the proofs of the opinion which I advanced, and by conſe- 
quence relate what Tagereau publiſhed againſt the Jn of that time. We would 
% appear wiſer than our fathers, and we are not ſo wile as they were. That Advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris readily obtained a privilege for publiſhing a book wherein he 
deſcribed all the filthineſs of the congreſs; and ſhall a clamour be raiſed in Holland 
againſt an author who _— a few paſſages of that book ? Is not this a reſpect of per- 
ſons, proceeding either from a very fantaſtical mind, or a bad heart ? 1 | 
VIII. But it may be ſaid, that author publiſhed thoſe particulars only with a view of 
obliging the judges to put a ſtop to a cuſtom inconſiſtent with modeſty and liable to 
iniquitous practices. And do not I declare, even with the greateſt indignation, that the 
cuſtom was infamous, becauſe it weakened the principles of modeſty, the moſt precious 
ſource of chaſtity ? Is it poſſible for a man to take the honeſt ſide with greater warmth 
than I have done in that article. l 5 PC I ' 
Beſides, had I not, as an Hiſtorian, the right to relate a practice which continued 9 
long in the juriſdiction of the Parliament of Paris, and which is not yet aboliſned in 
any other place. The manner of proceeding in all civil and criminal cauſes belongs 
unqueſtionably to Hiſtorical facts, and if there is any thing ſingular in it, many travel- 
lers and many writers. of relations are curious to be informed of it. What pleaſure 
would it have been to a Pietro della Valle to find a book in Perſia, which would have 
informed him of an extravagant cuſtom, ſo well as Tagereau's book might inform him 
of the ceremonial of the congreſs. I aſk whether the verbal proceſſes of Juries and 
Matrons, in ſome caſes, are pieces to be rejected by thoſe who would make complete 
collections of all the uſes and cuſtoms of a country? Furetiere, who did not write an 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, with comments on it, but only a Grammatical one, made uſe of — 
theſe verbal proceſſes. And did any body complain of it? e | 
IX. Let me not diſmiſs this ſubje& without acquainting our bawlers, copiers, and 
diſtributers of extracts of letters, that Dr Menjot, with whom perhaps they were parti- 
cularly acquainted, and who was a very honeft man, has inſerted many leud things in 
his Diſſertation on the Furor Uterinus, and barrenneſs. It would be ridiculous to cen- 
ſure him for it, becauſe, as a Phyſician, he had a right to do ſo: his ſubje& required, 
or allowed it. Now I muſt inform them that a compiler who relates and comments, 
has all the rights of a Phyſician, and of an Advocate, &c. as occaſion requires, and 
may uſe their verbal proceſſes, and their terms of art. If he gives an account of the 
divorce of Lotharius and Tetberga, he may publiſh extracts from Hincmar, Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, who wrote the impurities which were averred in that trial, We 
ought never to cenſure an Hiſtorian Commentator, till after being inſtructed in the 
laws of Hiſtory, and the privileges of a commentary. Had theſe gentlemen read An- 
drew Tiraquellus's commentary on the laws of matrimony, they would have found in 
it obſcenities in much greater number. Yet he was a Counſellor of the Parliament of 
Paris, and one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the laſt century, both on account of his 
knowledge and his virtue. 8 „ | — . 
X. Obſerve that it becomes no man leſs than my adverſary to declaim againſt me: 
he, who in a ſermon, which laſted almoſt two hours, criticized the conduct of the pa- 
| triarch Jacob; he, whom a Synod cenſured for having been too free with the dignity of 
prophecies ; he, from whoſe books a liſt of profane propoſitions was extracted, and ſent 
to a Synod : he, who had inſerted ſo many impurities in his anſwer to Maimbourg, that 
he was forced to ſuppreſs a part of them upon the remonſtrances of two magiſtrates ; 
he, who in a ſevere criticiſm on a book of Abbot Dangeau uſed ſeveral licentious 1 
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ſions; he, who revived and bought out of a regiſtry- office, the moſt monſtrous obſceni- 


ties that can be read, and filled a caſe with them ; he, whoſe myſtical Theology would 


pollute the moſt obdurate imagination; he, in ſhort, who, rejecting the way of autho- 


rity, avows that the way of inquiry and examination is impracticable. He therefore 


accuſes his own doctrine of Atheiſm in another perſon. | 4 

XI. Never was romance more fabulous than what he ſays of the pretended hopes 
which I founded on my Dictionary. It is falſe that my friends did before-hand pre: it 
with the triumphant airs he imputes to them. They are too judicious to fall into ſuch 
a miſtake. And for myſelf, ſo far was I from expecting any advantage by it, that I 
ſaid and wrote on a hundred occaſions to thoſe who ſpoke to me of it, that it was only 
a rhapſody, that there would be a good deal of traſh in it ; and that the public would 


be very much diſappointed if they looked for any thing better than an irregular com- 


pilation 3 that J was but little able to confine myſelf, and having the greateſt indifference 
for praiſe, the fear of being criticized did not hinder me from running full career 
wherever my fancy guided ; that being an author of no conſequence, pretending to no- 
thing leſs than to dogmatize, I gave a looſe to my thoughts, ſuch as they were, ſome- 


times one way, ſometimes another, being perſuaded that no body would read them but 


by way of amuſement, that is, that they would only ſerve to unbend the mind, tired 
with the reading of many other things ſerious, curious, and uſeful, which I have col- 
lected with great patience, but without hoping that the world would mind in my favour 


that candid maxim, Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis Offendar maculis, 8c, 


The ſucceſs was beyond my hopes. A great many critical readers followed that rule. 
I only began to think the work rt ſo deſpicable as I had imagined, when I obſerved 


how eagerly. and how buſily ſome people went about to diſcredit it, and with what exceſ- |, 


five pains the partiſans of a cabal, as formidable by its extent as by its credit, wrote one 


to another letters on that ſubject, and copied extracts of letters handed about among the 
whole fraternity, and every where elſe. _ | 


XII. As to the employments which he affirms I expected in the Republic of Letters 


by means of my Dictionary, I anſwer that he is as much miſtaken in this, as he was 


in ſaying that Mr Arnauld had done certain things, in order to recover his benefices. 
He then received a mortification which ought to have made him more cautious, Had 


he peruſed my preface, he would have known my diſpoſition with regard to employ- 


ments. He may make himſelf very eaſy on that head. I never would take any em- 
ployment, and will have none. My inclinations have been ſounded many ways, and 
from different places, during the printing of my work, and they always found that I 


would not depend on any body, nor part with the full liberty which I enjoyed of diſ- 


poſing of all my time. It is only by his extracts that I am informed of a report which 
went that a Miniſter had made an attempt of this kind at Amſterdam, I believe it to 
be falſe : but let that be as it will, it was a thing which never entered into my thoughts, 
and which I would have refuſed.  _ „ 3 
XIII. Let us come to the main article, to the favourite, the darling, paſſage of our 
cenſurer, that which chiefly induced him to draw his pen: This was ſurely his real 
motive; in ſhort, it is that paſſage, where, with triumphant airs, he glories in having 
reduced me to live on the penſion of a Bookſeller. There cannot be a better picture of 


his pride: his ambition is ſo refined and ſo conſpicuous, that it incites him to wiſh 
above all things for the latter part of Sylla's epitaph. Soon after he ſhews a great deal 


of joy in imagining that I am completing my own ruin, This is very ingenuous : It 
would be very wrong to accuſe him of counterfeiting the honeſt man and the good 
paſtor, never was any man leſs dextrous in hiding his foible. But what is become of 


my penſions from the court of France? Have they been ſtopped ? and even if it was fo, 


could a Philoſophical life like mine have ſunk all that fund? How; no reſerve for futu- 
rity : nothing remaining but the penſion of a Bookſeller! Very hard indeed. I knew 
not that my income was ſo well or ſo ill computed. A thouſand diverting things 
might be ſaid of him, with regard to his Bookſellers : But it would be a pity to place 
them in this piece, which will as well as his, be thrown afide among the rubbiſh of 
libraries in a day or two: Such is the fate of looſe ſheets. 


XIV. He boaſts of having done me more harm than any man living, by diſcovering 


me to the world, He is ſurely a very fit perſon to hurt a man by his accuſations. I 
refer him to the Synodal aſſembly of the Brill, which declared the ſame Mr Saurin or- 
thodox, againſt whom he had written two volumes full of defamation, almoſt as black 


as that which he has publiſhed againſt me. He was confident that he ſhould get 
Mr Saurin depoſed, and Had long caballed about it. But he had the confuſion to ſee 
him acquitted, After ſuch a diſgrace, any man but my detractor would have hid him- 
ſelf in an hermitage, during the reſt of his life. But as for him he has publickly 


declared that he perſiſted in his ſentiment, notwithſtanding the decree of the Synod, 
and now boaſts to have been the accuſer. What value ought we to have for his judg- 


ment? Would not the man be very ſimple, who ſhould mind his calumnies ? 
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Xx. The pleaſure of boaſting that he had done me a prejudice, was the more agree 
able to him, as he expected to make a great advantage of his boaſts : for he fancied 


that what J had written againſt him in my Dictionary would do him no prejudice, 


provided the public knew that I was prompted to it by a ſpirit of revenge. I make 
two Remarks againſt his cunning. He is miſtaken both in his ſuppoſition, and his 


inference. - 


I have always believed, and am ſtill perſuaded, that he had no ſhare in the luppref- L 
1 


ſion of my employment, but as a remote cauſe. Indeed he was very buſy, for two 
three years, to bring it about, but had not ſome perſons of his cloth, and of another 
language, whoſe enmity he had formerly diſcovered to me, been active in it, his labour 
would have been in vain. Be it as it will, that ſuppreſſion gave me ſo little uneaſineſs, 
that I never harboured the leaft reſentment againſt any body concerned in it. I bleſs 


the day and the hour when it happened, and ſhall all my life lament my loſs of the 


time which was ſpent in ſuch employments. He will hardly believe me, becauſe he 
| knows very well that he would mortally hate thoſe who ſhould leſſen his falary, not- 

withſtanding that the greateſt part of it was continued ; notwithſtanding, for inſtance, 
that the ſalary of a preacher was left him, and that he was only ſtripped of the wages 
of a Profeſſor, which he has enjoyed almoſt ſixteen years, without having given above 
twenty leſſons in Latin, and a few more in French. Examining his own temper, he 

cannot think it poſſible for a man chearfully to ſupport the total loſs of his ſalary. But 


I beg he would not judge of me by himſelf. Tam an old faſhioned man, Vir antiqui 


moris, and not like him of a modiſh turn. I value not the loſs of that ſalary a ruth, 


He would therefore do me juſtice, if he believed that I wrote not againſt him from 


any reſentment. If he refuſes to give credit to my words, let him at leaſt give credit 
to my actions. Have I not ſpared his name on a thouſand occaſions, and if his friends 


pretend that I pointed at him, when I ſpoke of certain diſorders, and gave the picture 


of ſome inquiſitors, ſuch as my reading had furniſhed me with, ought he not to im- 
pute it to the misfortune he has of reſembling them, and to the penetration of his 
friends in diſcovering his reſemblance? Nay, have I not avoided pointing at him on a 
hundred occaſions which naturally admitted it, as my intelligent readers may eaſily per- 


ceive? Have I not commended his Apology of Theodore Bezau? Was it known to 


how many of his falſe quotations and ſophiſms I have given quarter, my moderation 


would be admired. Did I not vindicate him whenever I thought him wronged ? This 
indeed happened rarely: but it is not my fault, Why, is he not ſuch a perſon that it 
would be an injuſtice to ſpeak ill of him? He has been againſt all the world, and all 


the world againſt him: He has undergone all manner of abuſe, complaints, and re- 


proaches : and yet I have ſcarce found any occaſion to criticize his cenſurers. I have 


| ſomewhere applied to him the ſaying of an Emperor, !aurum toties non ferire difficile eſt, 
But now we muſt turn the tables, and ſay, taurum toties ferire difficile eft, It is very 
ſtrange that ſo many authors, having pointed their arrows, and exhauſted their quivers 
againſt his perſon, ſcarce one aim has miſcarried. I ſhould have been glad to 
diſcover any falſities in his- cenſurers ; for I would have mentioned them, not 
only as they were things which came within my province, or agreed with the Plan of 
my Work, but likewiſe with a view of doing an honour to myſelf. The moſt emi- 
nent glory of an Hiſtorian is to do juſtice to his greateſt enemies. This is true he- 
roiſm. By this Thucydides has immortalized his name, more than by all the reſt of 


his Hiſtory. Therefore, though reaſon and the precepts of the goſpel, had not deter- 
mined me to take that courſe, it ſhould at leaſt be believed that ſelf-love alone would 


have induced me to it. Let my adverſary's friends put me to the trial. Let them fur- 
niſh me with convincing proofs that his adverſaries have accuſed him falſly, and I pro- 
miſe to employ their memoirs to the beſt advantage. But after all, will they ſay, you 
bring him too often into your Dictionary: not more frequently than Varillas, will 1 
_ anſwer, nor near ſo frequently as Moreri, two authors with whom I never had any dif- 
ference. If I ſpeak of him oftener than of many other authors, it is becauſe I am 
more intimate with his writings. He thinks himſelf happy that I have placed him 
in my Dictionary; and I am very glad that he is pleaſed with it. Can there be a 
greater inſtance of my good nature? This is enough againſt his ſuppoſition ; I now 
proceed to the conſequence he draws from it. e 
XVI. I deny it: for granting that the Remarks which relate to him, proceeded 
from my deſign to be revenged, the conceſſion would be of no ſervice to him, ſince 
theſe Remarks are always ſupported by proofs. It is certain that neither of us can be 
admitted as evidence againſt the other, in any affair whatever. We are not allowed 
either to judge or to vote. We do not deſerve to be believed when we ſpeak, either 
againſt the other, but ſo far as we ſolidly prove what we advance. But let our motive 
to ſeek and employ proofs be what it will, theſe proofs are ſtill of the ſame intrinſic 
force. This is moſt evident. The reader ought to take particular notice of it. | 
XVII. This is a full confutation of his laſt writing: There he rails at me in the 


molt violent manner, and yet alledges no evidence but his own, if we except the judg- 
ment of Abbe Renaudot : and the agent's letter. He produces anonymous letters : the 


amount of all this is his whole authority. As if he had ſaid to the public, you ought 
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to believe all this, becauſe I affirm it. And does he know that his evidence is of © 
manner of authority in my affairs? How dares he then abuſe the patience of the public? 


Was he to ſay a thouſand times over that he has read my Dictionary, and found im. 
pieties and obſcenities in it, his words would be to no purpoſe: for, once more, he 


can be no evidence againſt me. He is naturally and peremptorily exceptionable. He 


can only be admitted to copy paſſages, and to prove that they ought to be condemned 
If he cannot prove it, he muſt be ſilent, By how much more reaſon ought we not 
to give a hearing to his reflexions, ſince he owns that he has neither read nor ſeen the 
Critical Dictionary, and does not let us know the perſons who write to him concerning 
it. I make no queſtion but that as he is the firſt who ever impoſed, with ſo much af. 
ſurance, upon the public, fo he will be the laſt ; for there is no probability that ſuch 
monſtrous things will ever be imitated. _ | 

XVIII. We have no reaſon to believe that his news-mongers are exact, ſince they 
tell him that I have abridged Rabelais. I am greatly miſtaken if I have cited him more 
than once, and had I done it on ſeveral occaſions, I ſhould have only followed the ex. 
amples of eminent authors. His book does not pleaſe me much ; but I know, and my 
adverſary knows likewiſe, that many perſons of probity and honour have read it over 
and over, know all the fine paſſages of 1t, and take a pleaſure in repeating them, when 
they converſe agreeably with their friends. It ſuch people were to make large compi- 
lations, there is no doubt but Rabelais would frequently appear in them. 

XIX. The extracts of the News from the Republic of Letters, which are here objected 
to me, might be the ſubject of a curious Diſſertation, I may perhaps write it one 
time or other. It would give me an opportunity of clearing myſelf to thoſe who blame 


me for having beſtowed too great encomiums on the writers whom I mentioned in that 


journal. One might make a large catalogue of authors who have ſaid many injurious 
things of thoſe perſons whom they had formerly extolled. He who attacks me on this 
quarter, would be of the number. He very much praiſed, and afterwards abuſed Mr Simon. 
He has ſometimes been pleaſed to extol me, and even a little before our quarrel, in one 
of his caſes againſt Mr de la Conſeillere, But I have ſomething ſtronger than examples 


to plead : for about twelve years ago, I publickly owned myſelf guilty of a failing, 
which I have not yet wholly mended. I ſhall by that confeſſion avoid the dilemma he 


would put me to. It is not a mere invention to ſerve a turn: I take it from a work 
which I publiſhed at a time when I did not foreſee that I ſhould ever have oc- 
caſion for it. : 5 i 5 Fo: 

I have faid, in the 575th page of the New Letters againſt Maimbourg, that ſeveral 
books, deſpiſed by men of parts, appeared to me to be good. This want of diſcern- 


ment was excuſable: if I was not very young in the world, I was ſo at leaſt in the Re- 


public of Letters. I had begun very late to ſtudy, almoſt never had any maſters, never 
followed any method, never conſulted on that ſubject either the living or the dead. 
All this, joined with other obſtacles, rendered me a very young man with regard to 
learning, and however, I eaſily ſuffered myſelf to be duped by authors. I may even 
at this time make the ſame acknowledgment that Mr Arnauld made, which I have re- 
lated in the 577th page of the ſame Letters. There is hardly any book which I do 
not think a good one, when I read it only for the ſake of reading; to find it's faults, 
I muſt read it attentively on purpoſe to diſcover them. I never did fo, while I was 
writing the News from the Republic of Letters. I was not then acting the part of a 


Critic, and had put myſelf on the foot of civility. Thus I only obſerved in books 


what made them valuable. Their defects eſcaped me. If I therefore ſpoke civilly of 


them, it was not againſt my conſcience ; and ſurely at the worſt the rules of civility 


cleared me from any imputation of blameable flattery. To flatter authors with the views 
of a paraſite, or from other motives of intereſt, is infamous. But when a man is fo 
fully diſintereſted as I was, it is only at the moſt, a little too much civility and com- 
plaiſance. And will this be deemed a crime? . 8 5 

In ſuch a diſpoſition of mind it was impoſſible for me to avoid being duped by my 


adverſary's books. His deciſive manner, his lively ſtile, his chearful, brilliant, fertile 


imagination unwarily dazzled me. The dangerous illuſions of friendſhip ſtrengthened 
the charm. Thus his books appeared admirable to me: I thought therefore that in 
order to do them juſtice, I ought to employ ſtrong expreſſions : for common epithets of 
praiſe, when they come from an author who has put himſelf on the foot of courteſy 
and compliment, would only be an ordinary commendation, which is more offenſive to 
proud authors than being wholly ſilent about them. My readers were not miſtaken in 
this. They only took for an encomium in my journal that which was expreſſed in the 
moſt ſuperlative terms. But the charm began to vaniſh, when, being no longer con- 
cerned in that journal, I ſeriouſly compared his books with thoſe in which he was re- 
futed. Then I read them critically; I obſerved the weak paſſages of them, and by 
degrees found many defects. Some time after I was obliged to peruſe them in order to 
refute ſome of his works, This gave me a complete notion of them, and had a retroſpec- 
tive effect on his other productions. The fame thing has happened to me with regard to 
him, as with regard to Moreri and Varillas, two authors of whom I have 1 5 
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REMARKS ON A PAMPHLET, Ge. 
ceſſively the Admirer and the Critic, according as I read them either by way of amuſe- 
ment, or with the deſign of equiring into the truth of their writings. 3 0 

XX. Let us make one remark more. It will not be found that what I blame in his 
Prophecies, and his Eſprit d' Arnauld, is the fame with what I formerly commended 
in theſe pieces. I praiſed the invention, the wit, the turn, the ſtile, the fluency of 
thoughts, and I now blame the opinions, the ſlanders, Sc. which they contain. He 
has not therefore caught me between the extremes of a baſe flatterer, and an infamous calum- 
niator, as he imagined, according to his inveterate habit of departing from the accuracy 
of Logic. There 1s a very wide medium, between theſe two terms. The oppoſition 


had been more juſt between a Panegyriſt and a rigid Cenſurer. But ſetting Logic aſide, I 


anſwer to his queſtion, that I formerly commended him very ſincerely ; and that I now 
cenſure him with reaſon, being better informed. Let me give an inſtance of my ſince- 
rity. His book of Prejudices having appeared to me to be inferior to the reſt, I ſpoke 
more ſparingly of it (which I know he complained of); and as I thought that his Cr:i- 
ticiſm on the Abbe Dangeau was defective in ſome paſſages, I cenſured it very 
frankly. | TIES 
1 oh therefore only be blamed for having followed the dictates of an erroneous con- 
ſcience : but as theſe are faults which the tribunals of the Republic of Letters doth not 
pardon, the ſhorteſt courſe I can take is to lament that time of darkneſs, and to confeſs 
that theſe are productions which ought to be diſowned. I do accordingly diſown them; 
and this 1s the beſt reparation I can make. I, | 
I need not obſerve that in order to know a man well, we muſt rather view him in 


_ thoſe writings, where he is always criticiſed upon good proofs, than in ſuch as praiſe 
him without aſſigning the proofs of his merit. 


September 12, 169% 
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Continuation of the REMARKS 


ON THE PRETENDED 


JUDGMENT OF THE PUBLIC. 


\HIS is all I thought neceſſary to ſay on that pretended Judgment of the 
Public, but having peruſed it again, before the preceding Remarks were 


publiſhed, I have thought it proper to add a few more. | 

XXI. Let us diſpatch in a few words what the cenſurer objects to me concerning 
Solomon. I ſaid that a policy in ſome reſpects of the ſame nature with that of the Ottomans 
occaſioned Adonya's death. This means nothing more but that Solomon put him to 


death, to the end that he might not be expoſed to the civil-wars, which he had reaſon 
to apprehend. No body is ignorant that this is likewiſe the reaſon of the Ottomans. 


Where is the harm of comparing in that reſpe& a Jewiſh Prince with Infidel Monarchs, 
the Sectaries of Mahomet; a Prince, I fay, who had not yet that wiſdom which God 
gave him afterwards ? Would the author make any ſcruple to ſay that Solomon took 
ſeveral wives, from an oſtentation like that of Pagan kings, and of Sultans. Obſerve 


his artifice. He knew that the term Ottomans would not ſtrike the populace, but that 


the word Turk would alarm them. For this reaſon, inſtead of repeating my words, 


he has metamorphoſed them into theſe, a Turkiſh policy, which he has quoted in Italics. 


This is his habitual ſin ; every artifice pleaſes him, let it but ſerve to deceive the ig- 
norant. But what will he ſay againſt ſo many authors who maintain that Solomon was 
perſonally an Idolater, and doubt of his ſalvation. This is much worſe than comparing 
tor once his policy with that of the Turks. COON | 
XXII. He accuſes me of having abuſed Cameron and Mr Daille. Would he have 


dared to ſay ſo, had he caſt his eye on my Dictionary? Would he not have ſeen _ 
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CONTINUATION OF. THE REMARKS; G. 
that Du Moulin his grand-father, and the works of Rivetus, brother-in-law to Du 
Moulin, furniſhed me with what I ſaid to Cameron's diſadvantage ? Would he not have 
feen there that for what concerns Mr Daille, I quote Mareſius, Paſtor and Profeſſor of 
Divinity. at Groningen, and plainly declare, that I decide nothing on that point ? Many 
people do not yet know the difference between an Hiſtorian and an Encomiaſt. Let us 
take a ſhort review of the pamphlet, in order to mark ſome of the falſities in fact, which 
may be found in it; for as to the fallacies in reaſoning, it would be in vain to ſhew 
them. They are general reproaches : my adverſaries affirm, I deny, and we are juſt 
where we ſet out: we cannot paſs from this equilibrium, till every propoſition with 
which they are diſpleaſed, is particularly examined. They ſhall always find me ready 
to ſatisfy them. I ſhall even give a little ſpecimen of their fallacious reaſonings in 


| the XXVIIIth and XXXIId Remarks. 


XXIII. There are ſome falſities in fact in Abbe Renaudot's judgment: I do not 
point them out ; for I know not whether they proceed from him, or from the tran- 
ſeribers. Beſides that every reader may eaſily convince himſelf how falſe it is that I be- 
ſtow greater encomiums on Mr Abelli, than on Mefſſicurs de St Cyran and Arnauld ; 
that I commend Father Maimbourg's Controverſial Treatiſes, more than thoſe of Mr Ni- 
colle, that I blacken the latter, as having publiſhed certain Doctrines which he did not be- 
lieve. How could I blacken him on that account, ſince I expreſsly ſay that if his filence 
might be aſcribed to ſuch a principle, it might alſo conſiſt with his perſuaſion ? I 
leave to the reader's judgment ſome other falſities of the ſame nature. | 
XXIV. The Commentary on the judgment of that Abbot, among other falſities, 
contains this, that it was owing to the war that my Printer obtained by furprize his pri- 
vilege. This lie has more heads than Cerberus; for he ſuppoſes that the States of 
Holland would have given my book to be examined, had they not been too much em- 
ployed. A chimerical fancy! As if an order given in two words to ſome Profeſſors at 
Leyden could have interrupted the application to. public affairs. Beſides this, our Com- 
mentator ſuppoſes that in times of peace privileges are granted .only to ſuch books as 
have been examined and approved. Another chimera | The States grant them only for 
the ſecurity of the Printer, and not in the leaſt as a mark of their approbation of thoſe 
books : for they do not pretend to authorize the contents of them. In fine, never was 
any privilege obtained leſs by ſurprize than this; for it was not granted till after a long 


examination of the oppoſition which was made to it by the Printers of Moreri. 


XXV. In the firſt extract it is affirmed that I ſuppoſe there was no Hiſtorian of the 
Moors, But it is manifeſt that I only ſuppoſe we have no particular Hiſtory of Ab- 
deramus. In the ſecond extract it is ſaid that I have compoſed my Dictionary by the 
help of memoirs, which were ſent me from France. I have always given notice from 
what place I received any materials. It thoſe which I have received from that country 
were put together, they would not fill ten pages. 


XXVI. There is in the ninth extract a particular which I ſhall always look upon 


as a horrible lie, unleſs I ſee a certificate of it from the Biſhop of Saliſbury. Such a 


diſcourſe is ſo little conſiſtent with the idea I have of the ſenſe and learning of that 
prelate, that I cannot believe him capable of holding it. Would a man of his parts find 
Atheiſtical opinions in a work wherein it is aſſerted on a hundred occaſions that reaſon 


- ought to be filent when the word of God ſpeaks? Is not this the ſevereſt principle of 


Orthodoxy in both communions ? I have another reaſon for believing that there are ſe- 
veral lies in this extract. The public has nothing to do with their perſonal differences, ſaid 
that Prelate with indignation, if we rely on the extract. Is it likely that he ſpoke 


in that manner, ſince it is notorious that I make no mention of theſe differences ? I cen- 


ſure my adverſary for the faults which I ſhew in his books, or by general reflexions, 
which may be applied to him, but I take no notice of our quarrels. In a word, all that 
I have done, came within the province of an author who writes a Hiſtory accompanied 
with a Critical Commentary. This muſt be granted me by all thoſe who are thorough- 
ly acquainted with the matter. I have, for example, a full right to alledge, as facts, 
all the blunders and errors, with which my adverſary has been taxed in Mr Saurin's 
four volumes. I uſe this example, to ſhew, by the way, how ridiculous his hopes are. 
He may be made to live in a critical book, not as the mortal enemy of Libertines, but 


as arraigned and convicted of a thouſand ſhameful blunders, by a famous miniſter, whom 


a ſynod has declared Orthodox. 


XXVII. In the ſecond extract it is affirmed that Abbot Renaudot taxes me with many 
miſtakes in Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology, and other ſciences, This is not true. He on- 
ly ſays, 1. That there are many falſities in my work: 2, That in the articles of curious 
erudition, I commit more miſtakes than Moreri. The falſities he means concern what 
1 fay either againſt the Popes, Sc. or to the glory of the Reformers, &c. By virtue 
of his prejudices, he preſuppoſes that in thoſe articles there muſt be ſeveral lies. But 
however they will not be ſuch with reſpect to me, ſince I take them from works which 
I quote, and declare in my preface, that I only warrant the faithfulneſs of the quota- 


tions. He places among thoſe falſities the projet? of re- union, propoſed to Amyraldus, by 


the Jeſuit Godebert, in the name of Cardinal Mazarine. It ſhould have been Audebert in 
the name cf Cardinal Richelieu. In this I have only followed the memoir of a 
1 EL the 
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the ſon, and I have cited it. It. is his buſineſs to warrant” it. As to the faults in erudi- 


tion, the Abbot does not ſay, wherein they conſiſt, and confequently the Publiſher of 


the extracts proves the raſhneſs of his own witneſſes. He teaches us how to convict 
them of their having taken upon themſelves to write what they were ill informed of. 
One of them ſays that I prai/e too much in the opinion of ſeveral people, The Publiſher, 
on the contrary, maintains that I have abuſed all the world. Behold the perſons, whom 
he produces to aſſure us of the general opinion. 

XXVIII. In the thirteenth extract, it is ſaid, that in the article PyRRHO, and ſeveral 
others, Libertiniſm is taught in a very dangerous manner, and that I have taken from Me- 
ziriac all the obſervations, being ſometimes of a tedious length, which I make on the 
Heathen gods, and heroes, and the Heathen Mythology. The firſt point cannot be diſcuſſed 
in a looſe ſheet. It is ſufficient for me to obſerve in this place, that my pretended Li- 
bertiniſm is a very ſolid juſtification of our moſt Orthodox Divines. They continually 
object to the Sectaries that the Socinian principles, tend to Pyrrhoniſm, Deiſm, and 


Atheiſm, Whereupon I ſay, either you are defamers, or it is moſt true that 


without captivating our underſtanding to the obedience of faith, we are led by the prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy to doubt of every thing. But you are not defamers, therefore it 
is true, &c. You complain that I make it appear by evident examples, that you do 
not calumniate the Socinians. Ought you not rather to thank me for this ? Do not you 
know that in Italy, under the yoke of the Inquiſition, books are printed with impunity, 
in which it is aſſerted, that, ſetting Revelation aſide, we know not with certainty that 
there are bodies ? And would you impoſe on this country a yoke more galling than that 
of the Pope. I can prove that at Bologna, at Padua, &c. Profeſſors of Philoſophy 


have maintained publickly and with impunity, that the immortality of the ſoul can only 


be proved by Scripture. I ſhall make it appear in the Supplement of this Dictionary, 
in the article PomMyeonaTI1vUus, which is already compoſed, that there was 


never any perſecution worſe founded than that which Pomponatius ſuffered on this 


account. 70 

With regard to Meziriac, if it is pretended that I have taken any obſervations from 
him, without quoting him, I am calumniated. Neither he nor any other writer has 
furniſhed me with any thing which I have not acknowledged, by quoting them, and 
almoſt always uſing their own words. As the author of the letter does not ſay whe- 


ther I quoted Meziriac, or not, I cannot accuſe him of giving me the title of a Pla- 


giary: but I impute that lie moſt juſtly to the Publiſher of that extract: for he makes 
this reflexion on it : One of our extratts ſays, that he has taken from Meziriac on Ovid's 


epiſtles, all that he ſays of the Heathen gods: and that Meziriacs book is pretty ſcarce. This 


is his great art : he underſtands books very well : he knows which are ſcarce and which are 
common: and boldly pillages the former, being ſure that few people will perceive the theft. 
Here we have an example of the danger which any man runs, when he takes upon him 
to ſpeak of a book which he has never read. Had the Publiſher of that extract peruſed 
my Dictionary, I doubt whether he would have preſumed to ſay, that I have pillaged 
Meziriac. He would have ſeen that I always quote him. In the ſame manner, I 
have quoted all thoſe who have ſupplied me either with facts or reflexions. 


XXIX. I eaſily believe that the Mythological obſervations have appeared pretty 
tedious: ſome of my acquaintance wrote me the ſame thing, with regard to the Chro- 


nological diſcuſſions, and in general to all that may be called erudition. I had foreſeen 
this, and therefore on a thouſand occaſions I conſidered thoſe things as the cards thrown 
out of a hand at piquet. I diſcarded them and took in other cards, weaker indeed, 
but abler to win the game : for we live in an age where they read rather for amuſement 
than in order to grow learned. If I had written my Dictionary according to the taſte 


of Abbot Renaudot, no body would have printed it, and had any body run the hazzard 


of putting it to the preſs, he would not have ſold a hundred copies. If I had ſtruck out 
all the literature, the firſt edition would have been ſold off in three months. If he 


imagines that I took all the things I uſed in it, for matters of importance, he wrongs 


me. [I have taken them for what they are, and employed them only to ſuit the malady 


of the times. Thus we muſt do, when we cannot cure it. If I had written in Latin, 1 


ſhould have taken another method ; and had the taſte of the former age prevailed, I 
| ſhould have given a place in my book to nothing but literature. But the times are 
altered. Good things alone do not take, but diſguſt, We muſt mingle them with. 
others, if we would have the reader take the patience to peruſe them. Yeluti pueris ab- 
finthia tetra medentes, Cum dare conantur prius oras pocula circum Sc. OT TOON 
XXX. Here I muſt anſwer the laſt lines of page 29. Thoſe of the beſt taſte among his 
 owon friends acknowledge that the half of his work at leaſt, might be cut off, without hurting it. 

; Theſe perſons ſay not ſo much as I do. I give up two thirds, and even three fourths 
and more: and if I was required to abridge my Dictionary, ſo that in the judgment of 


Henry Valeſius, it might contain nothing but what was good, I ſhould reduce it to a. 


pocket-ſize. Valeſius and the learned men of his rank deem that to be ſuperfluous in a 
book which they know already, or do not hope to turn ſome day to their advantage. 
But they ought to ſympathize with the neceſſities of the half-learned, and the vulgar of 


the Republic of Letters. They ought to know that it is divided into many more 


VOL. V. 98 claſſes 
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he imagines that my Dictionary may excu 
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claffes than the Roman Republic ever was. Each claſs has it's wants, and it is the part 


of compilations to ſerve them all, ſome one way, and ſome another. They are there- 


fore miſtaken notwithſtanding their great knowledge, when they ſay ab olutely, his 
thing is uſeful and neceſſary, that 15 ſuperfluous. Are not theſe terms relative? Say rather, 
this is uſeful or uſeleſs to me, and to thoſe that are like me, uſeful or uſeleſs however to a 
hundred other men of letters. It is not a juſt way of op hy ſay, ſuch a book would 
better deſerve the approbation of the moſt learned men in Europe, if it was ſhorter, 
therefore it ought to have been ſhorter. Softly, gentlemen ; there is nothing uſeleſs in 
theſe volumes which you mention; for what may not ſerve you, may ſerve ſeveral others: 
and I am very ſure if all the citizens of the Republic of Letters were brought toge- 
ther, that each might give his opinion upon what ſhould be taken away, and what 
ſhould be left, in a vaſt compilation, it would appear that the paſſages which ſome would 
throw out, would be preciſely thoſe which others would retain. . 

might be made not only on the true properties of works of this kind, but likewiſe on 
the infeparable union of critieiſm and trifles. Many might alſo be made on the diffe- 
rence which lies between a good book and an uſeful one: between an author who only 


E y 
; propoſes to himſelf the approbatton of a few ſcientifics, and an author who prefers the 


general benefit to the glory of meriting that approbation, which is not leſs hard to at- 
tain than a crown. But we fhall find fome fitter occaſions of ſpeaking on this 
ſubject. oy : 

Before we proceed any further, let us take notice of a growing lie in the thirteenth 
extra&t. The anonymous writer from London, who dates his letter the 28th of May 
1697 affirms that the Bookſeller Cailloüé had not fold forty copies. Now it can be 
proved from a letter which Caillotie wrote on the 22d of March 1697, that he had ſold 
fifty-two : and obferve this circumſtance ; the Printer of the Dictionary had written 
to him that he had been informed that he (Cailloite ) had fold fixty copies of it before 
the end of February: to this Caillou anfwered, that he had only delivered fifty-two. 


In this he does not deny that he had ſold ſixty. Obſerve that he had only received his 


copies in December. From hence, I conclude, that the anonymous authors who are 
produced, are ill- informed, and that we cannot depend = their intelligence. 


VXVXXI. It is faid in the fourteenth extract, that what I mentioned of Lewis XIII, 
particularly obliged the Chancellor to burn my Dictionary, and to prohibit it. If this means that 
the Chancellor burnt in his own houfe the copy which was fent him, I am perſuaded it 
zs a miſtake, If it means that he caufed my Dictionary to be publickly burnt by the 


hand of the hangman, I make no queſtion but that it is a notorious falſhood. The 


_ Commentator on the extracts has taken that expreſſion in the latter ſenſe. 


XXXII. Let us make a ferious reftexion on the laſt extract: it is that which is fraught 
with the greateſt fury. The anonymous writer, who is ſo ſtrangely tranſported with 
aſſion, needs only read my additions to the Thoughts on the Comets: If he does not 


ce that I had reaſon to proctarm to the whole world as Calumniators, thoſe. who have accuſed 


me of Deifm or Atheiſm, he muſt be very ſtupid, and muſt be ſtill more ſtupid, if 

1 my flanderers. For the reſt, I would have 
him know that of whatever profeſſion he be, it will always be greatly to his honour, to 
ſay, that his conduct is as * oven as mine has always been and is ſtill. I make this re- 
flexion, in order, that he and others may learn to weigh their words, when they ſpeak of 


eondur?, He 1 ns me, that my article of Ap AM, is one of thoſe which juſtly raiſe 


the indignation of good men. I am glad to know it; for I ſhould never have believed that 


this was the ground of fuch an accufation, and nothing can be more proper than this, 


to demonſtrate to intelligent readers that offence is taken without reaſon. He affirms 
that he does not fee how I can eſcape excommunication : this is talking like a new 
convert from Pagantim. He muft therefore be informed that we have no ſuch cuſtom, 


neither have the Churches of God. We excommunicate people only in theſe two caſes z 


one, when a perfon by his crimes, as inceſt, proſtitution, adultery, fornication, murder, 


Sc. gives ſcandal to the public: the other, when he dogmatically maintains heretical 


opinions, and is obſtinate in defending them, in oppoſition to the judgment of the Church. 
Thus the Remonſtrant Minifters were excommunicated ; for after having maintained their 
opinions with great warmth, during more than ſeven or eight years, they declared that, 
notwithſtanding the canons of the Synod of Dort, they would live and die in their ſen- 


timents. But it was never known that a Church proceeded by eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 


an author who ſpoke Hiſtorically of the impurities of human life, or who having de- 
clared, that he firmly adheres to the faith of that Church, relates only for arguing 
ſake, what reaſon may ſuggeſt on this or that point. I ſay, it was never known, that 
ſach an author was excommunicated, when he declares, as I do, that all theſe vain 
ſabtilties of Philoſophy can only ſerve to make us take Revelation for our guide, as the 
ſole and true remedy againft the darkneſs with which fin covers the faculties of our 
mind, and that he is ready to throw out all thoſe wild arguments, if it was thought 
proper. Obferve that my adverfary's Newſmongers have had honeſty enough to tell him, 
That J every where provide a. ſcreen, bebind which I ſave à retreat for myſelf, in caſe of ne- 
cefſity z to wit, that we muſt adhere io Revelation, and ſubmit reaſon to faith. Could I — 
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one a Profeſſor and the other a Curator in the univerſity of Leyden ? Can a 
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a better retreat ? The man who has ſought his felicity in worldly advantages, and who, 
having been able to find it no where, betakes himſelf to God as the only ſoveraign good, 


805 


does he not make the beſt uſe which is poſſible of his reaſon ? Muſt we not ſay the ſame 


thing of a Philoſopher, who having inquired in vain after certainty by the light of rea- 
ſon, concludes that he muſt have recourſe to ſupernatural light, and adhere to that alone ? 
Would not this be the advice which David and all the other Prophets and the Apoſtles 
would give to the wiſe men of this world? And ſhould nof I be ſheltered from the 
thunderbolts of excommunication in an azyle fo ſacred, and fo inviolable? Would Di- 
vines themſelves be the firſt to invade it? I cannot believe this? and thus our anony- 
mous writer judges raſhly. N | 


[ cannot believe that the informers have always been ſincere ; for they have made 


my cenſurer believe that I only ſpeak of ſubmiſſion to Scripture, by ſaying, and after 
having ſaid every thing imaginable in order to weaken the authority of Revelation and of the 


ſacred writers, This 1s very falſe, and I defy them to give the leaſt proof of it. It does 


not appear that they have alledged any other reaſons but thoſe which I have refuted 


above in Numb. VI, and Numb. XXI, and that which they have grounded on the ar- 
ticle DAvip. I know not whether they mentioned my explanation to him, or not; 


if they took no notice of it, they are very much to blame: and if they give him a faith- 


ful account of it, he cannot clear himſelf from being guilty of an artifice, which is very 
unbecoming a man of Honour : for the laws of diſputation do not allow a man to ſup- 
dey any thing which may juſtify his adverſary. This is his eternal cuſtom z he only 


takes himſelf to that which may ſerve his turn, and wreſts it in the moſt odious man- 
ner by violent hyperboles. All that I ſaid of ſome of David's actions amounts to this, 


that they may be accounted conformable to the art of government and human prudence, 


adultery and murder, did not hinder David from being a great Prophet. St Paul was 
not afraid that by giving a ſtrong idea of the infirmities of the old man, which made 
him groan, and required a moft yiolent remedy, he ſhould weaken the efficacy of his 
writings. But this ſubject cannot be handled in a few words. Let us return to the ano- 


nymous author, and his menaces of excommunication. 


XXXIII. Did ever the eccleſiaſtical tribunals proceed againſt the tranſlators of Boc- 
cace's Novels, againſt the tales of Ouville, or la Fontaine? I alledge theſe examples as an 
argument 4 fortiori; for no man dares ſay that I come near the licentiouſneſs of theſe 


writers. The horrible impurities of their books, which cauſed the Tales of la Fontaine 
to be condemned to the flames by a ſentence of a magiſtrate of Paris (4), are in ſome 
manner their own inventions; whereas I have only copied what is found in Hiſtorical 
books, known to all the world, and with theſe citations have almoft always joined a css, 
mark of my diſapprobation : I have only ſpoken of them as things which diſcover the“ 


exceeding depravity of mankind, and gives us reafon to lament our corruption. There 
is hardly any Commentator whoſe gravity would hold out againſt ſome of Abelard's 


ject of clamour truly, if I have been merry upon ſuch things, that is, if I have cenſured 


them by turning them into ridicule. But you will fay I only alledge examples of the 


indulgence of the Romiſh communion ; and may not I anſwer that this is an argu- 


but not to the rigorous laws of piety. To conclude from thence that I have repreſented 
him as a villain, is trampling under foot all the laws of reaſoning, by a furious paſſion. 
I only demand impartial judges. Such will never find that a man by remarking the 
faults of the perſons inſpired, attacks the authority of inſpiration, we all agree that 


(4) See, below, 
citat, (10), of 
the Explanation 
concerning Obſce- 


Pieces, or againſt the ſimplicity imputed to honeſt Robert d' Arbriſſelles. A great ſub- 


ment 4 fortiori? Have you not exclaimed a thoufand times againſt the tyrannical go- 


vernment of that Church? If this cannot fatisfy you, let us view the affair in another 


koke: 

XXIV. Did our fathers cenſure Ambroiſe Pare, whoſe French books on Anatomy, 
are full of obſcenities ? Did they cenſure thoſe writers who publiſhed in ſhocking praiſes 
the leud practices of the Court of Charles IX, and Henry III? Did they cenſure d' Au- 
bigne, who had not only a moſt fatirical pen, but likewiſe a moſt ſmutty one? Did 
they cenſure Henry Stephens for having publiſhed ſo many fooliſh, bawdy, burleſque 
ſtories in his Apology for Herodotus ? th this country, did not St Aldegonde, in a 
book of Controverſy, uſe all kinds of jokes, and many Grurty expreſſions ? And was this 
cenſured? Did the Commentaries of Scaliger on the Priapeia, thoſe of Douza on Petro- 
nius, full of filthy and laſcivious matters, create any trouble to the authors of them, 

* thing be 
more obſcene than Baudii Amores, a book publiſhed at Leyden by Profeſſor Scriverius? 
Does not the collection of the poems of Daniel Heinſius, a Profeſſor likewiſe at Leyden, 
contain ſeveral laſcivious pieces? Have not all theſe writings and ſeveral others been to- 
lerated? Have the conſiſtories and fynods proceeded either againſt the authors, or againſt 
the books? I fay nothing of the S of a Profeſſor of Franeker on the pa- 
ſtoral of Low cus, having ſpoken of it in my Dictionary. I only wiſh the reader would 
obſerve that a Commentator, who cites impurities, is a thoufand times more excuſable 
than the Poet who compoſes them. When I am let into the fecret of collecting in a 
compilation all that the Antients have faid concerning the courtezan Lais, without men- 
tioning leud actions, I ſhall own myſelf guilty. Ir nwft at leaſt be proved againſt be, 

| | : that 
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that a Commentator has not the privilege of collecting whatever hath been ſaid of Helen; 


but how can it be proved? Where is the legiſlator who hath ſaid to compilers, Ss far 


you may go, but you muſt advance no further, Jou muſt not quote Athenæus, nor ſuch a 
Scboliaſt, nor ſuch a Philoſopher. Has it not been their conſtant practice to 
make their writings as full and extenſive as their reading? But here is a better 


Way of ſatisfying our Critics. I will correct in a ſecond edition, the defects that are in 


the firſt, I am employing myſelf in this with all poſſible application. I ſhall not con- 
tent myſelf with rectifying whatever is faulty with regard to Hiſtory, or Chronology, 
Sc. But I ſhall throw out the expreſſions, and turns which are too free, &c. and I 


beſeech all my readers, but chiefly thoſe who are members of the Dutch, French, Gc. 


Conſiſtories in this country, to aſſiſt me, by their remarks, in order to improve my 


Dictionary for a new edition. Works of this nature, and eſpecially when they are com- 


poſed in haſte and with few helps, are at firſt only a looſe ſketch. They are improved 
by degrees. Every body knows examples of this kind. „ 1 
XXXV. The laſt lie which I ſhall point out may be found in the laſt page of the 
pamphlet. There we find, 1. That I am preparing a new Dictionary, which will contain 
nothing but what is ſerious, ſober, chaſte, and judicious : 2. That they have it from very 


good hands that J am inquiring for ſome great name, diſtinguiſhed not only by birth, but 
by merit and piety, to be placed at the head of my Dictionary. I have nothing to fay to 


the firſt point: for ſince my adverſary acquaints me, that my Dictionary ſuffered 
much by the great encomiums which were beſtowed on 1t beforehand, I ought to make 
a good uſe of ſo kind a hint. For how ſtrange would it be, if I myſelf praiſed a book 
which I have not yet written? His malice to the Bookſellers appears in this place: he 
would prepare the public to ſlight my Supplement. As to the ſecond point I declare to 


him, that he has been very ill-ſerved by his Newſmongers. By what I can perceive, 


they play with his credulity, as they did about fix or ſeven years ago. I was never 
more ſurprized, than to ſee in his libel that deſign of a dedication to be prefixed to 
my Dictionary, of which I have no thoughts, nor ever had, any more than of diſcover- 
ing Terra incognita. nn, 1 8 Eh 
XXXVI. I obſerved that he lays the affair of Bellarmine much to heart: this is not 
ſurprizing : but it had been a more prudent part in him not to have made this the ſub- 


| ject of a Poſtſcript to his pamphlet. The beſt courſe he could take, was to be entirely 


ſilent upon that head. In certain circumſtances, the leſs a man ſtirs, the leſs is he en- 
tangled. What I ſaid on the ſubject of Bellarmine is not an example of rifles and malice. 
I ſhould not have otherwiſe diſcharged the duty of an Hiſtorian, ſince the original deſign 


of my work was to obſerve the falſe accuſations which had been imputed to the perſons 


of whom I was to ſpeak. Had I omitted that accuſation in the article of BzLLar- 
MINE, Might I not have been called partial very juſtly, and charged with forgetting 


matters of which I could not pretend to be ignorant? I have not taken it from any ſa- 
tirical book, as he ſays falſly, but from a book of Controverſy, and from the Journal 
des Sgavans. I do not examine the art he uſes to hide his fault. I only beg the reader 

to look into my Dictionary, and compare with his remark, the authorities I have al- 
ledged. Such a parallel will ſhew what agonies he is in, when he is obliged to make 
any humble and ingenuous confeſſion. I am not ſurprized at this, for a bow which has 
always been bent to one ſide, can hardly be bent to the other at the firſt attempt. And 


it 1s thus with the fibres of our brain. . | 13 | 

XXXVII. I conclude with a ſhort remark on my adverſary's long ſilence. I had ex- 
pected that as ſoon as my two volumes were publiſhed, there would appear a little pam- 
phlet of his, wherein he would proclaim to the whole world, (often repeating the 


burden of his ſongs, about the Advice to the Refugees, &c. which have been ſo often 


exploded) that my Dictionary was the moſt abominable, the moſt frightful, the moſt 
deteſtable book, that ever came into the world, a heap of enormous impieties, and mon- 
ſtrous obſcenities, with ſuch a wretched collection of literary trifles, as would diſgrace a 
ſchool-boy. I was aſſured that he would not engage in refuting my criticiſms, in order 


to juſtify himſelf; I only expected a ſudden volley of looſe and general invectives. 


But in this I was miſtaken. He was not delivered, before the time, of the pamphlet 
he was big with. He only brought it forth in the tenth month. Matri longa decem 


zulerunt faſtidia menſes. If I had leſs averſion to quibbling, I might add that his child 


is notwithſtanding an abortive. I am ſurprized that Abbot Renaudot's two pieces, 
together with all the other extracts were not ſent to the preſs on the ſame day that the 
poſt brought them. That he ſhould content himſelf with making copies of them fly 
about for ſeveral months ſucceſſively, is what I do not comprehend. For we mult not 
ſay the pangs of labour, but the pleaſures : the perſon I ſpeak of is never more in his 
element than when he publiſhes invectives. I am likewiſe ſurprized that a greater num- 
ber of extracts has not been produced; for during the ſhort ſway of Abbot Renaudot's 
judgment, the literary Newſmongers no doubt wrote to their friends in the country and 


abroad, what was ſaid to the prejudice of my work. Twenty men of Letters having 


heard it faid in an aſſembly that a new book is not eſteemed, communicate that piece 
of news to all the curious whom they meet that day, and in the evening they write 1t 


to their correſpondents. Great books advance but ſlowly, and muſt long be expected 
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upon that account, when they firſt launch forth, they have a thouſand ſtorms to encounter. 


tions; all poured upon that work. It is full, ſaid they, of ſmut, Billinſgate, and 


. 


quibbles. Yet it bore off, and new ſteers en with full ſail towards im- 


I beg leave:to place here a thought of Mr la Bruyere. What 2 you of Hermodo- 
bad, 


rus's book ? That Tt is à bal owe, anſwers Anthimus. That it 15 fo bag that it hardly de- 
ſerves the name of a book, or at leaſt that the world fhould take any notice of it, But have 
you read it? No, ſays Anthimus, Why does bt not add that Fulvia am Melania have con- 
Jemned it without mo it, und that he is Fulvia's und Melimia's. friend This reflexion 
ade on purpoſe for me. 3333 Se oe” 

If I have been more prolix than I at firſt intended to be, it is Bechiiſe I thought it 
neceſſary to enlarge on certain matters, in order that I might not for the future be 
taken off from my labours, ſhould my enemies Publiſh any more libels. I ſhall let 
them ſay whatever they pleaſe, and go forward with my undertaking. Let them cla- 
mour as much as they will; I promiſe to read their ſatires, and will improve by them 


if poſſible z but I (hall loſs no time, as I have already done, in àmwering 


| them. | 
September 1 7; 1697. 
1 | W am 8 
Y OL. V. _— Oy 5 50 EX PLA 


he Dictionary of the Freneh Academy compoſed, reviſed; and poliſhed, thr the 
courte of ars, by the Fineſt genius's # Frarfee, no ſGoner AppeaiKd but | was 
battered by Korfu On Every Ide: ballads, epigraths, libets, private lerfers, eonberſa- 
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Concerning certain things diſperſed in this Dictionary, 
| which may be reduced to four general heads: 
I BL 5 be praiſe betowed on perſons who 4 either the providence or the exiſtence o 


60D. II. The objettions of the Manichees. III. The objettions of the Steptics. 
IV. Ohſcenities. os a . 


A general and preliminary obſervation. 


xions crept in, which were ſomewhat free, and little agreeable to ordinary 
readers; but I did not foreſee that they could give any offence. 1 
imagined that the perſons whoſe judgment ſerves for a rule, and cor- 


rective to that of others, would take notice of many things which might furniſh 


me with an apology. _ 
I. I hoped in the firſt place, that the reader would conſider the nature of this Dictio- 
nary. It is a vaſt compilation, neceſſarily loaded with ſeveral minute criticiſms, which 


will diſguſt and tire to the laſt degree thoſe who are not verſed in theſe matters; and I 
was obliged in this immenſe variety to bear two characters, that of Hiſtorian, and that 


of Commentator. It was not poſſible to reſcue it from the contempt of a great many 


readers, otherwiſe than by introducing ſome uncommon things into it. They who 


neither value Grammatical diſputations, nor the adventures of an inconſiderable private 
perſon, are a numerous party, and deſerve that we ſhould have ſome regard for their 
_ taſte, It is therefore allowable for an author to ſeaſon his book with ſomething that 
will recommend it to their palate; and if he writes as an Hiſtorian, he ought not only 
to relate what Heretics have done, but alſo to ſhew wherein the ſtrength and weakneſs 


of their opinions conſiſt. This muſt eſpecially be done 'by him, if he be himſelf the 


Commentator of his narratives; for in his commentary he muſt diſcuſs things, and 
compare together the arguments pro and con, with all the impartiality of a faithful 
relator. | „„ Sn ao n 


with what an air I mention ſome opinions; it being neither in the ſtrain of a Dog- 

matiſt, nor with the fondneſs of one who ſeeks to make converts. They are thoughts 

throw out at random, and I am willing the reader ſhould take them for nothing more 

than flights of wit, and reject them as he thinks proper; and that with a greater liberty 

than I have taken to advance them. It is eaſy to perceive that an author who 

deals thus has no ſiniſter intentions, and is not laying ſnares; and if any reflexions 

5 ſhould eſcape him, which, being under another form, might be dangerous, no great 
offence is to be taken 1 fkk. OW Wy U 

III. I hoped in the third ee that the readers would conſider the circumſtances 

which either make an error dangerous or harmleſs. The conſequences of it are to be 

feared when it is taught by thoſe who ſtand in ſuch a relation to the people as furniſhes 

them with great authority, and with opportunities of forming a party. An error ought 

to be followed cloſe, to be obſerved, and carefully reſtrained, when a man of a vene- 

rable character, a Paſtor, a Profeſſor of Divinity, ſows it in his ſermons, in his lec- 

% Nete, Thar tures, in little ſyſtematical tracts, or by way of catechiſm, and by emiſſaries who go 

I juin all theſe from houſe to houſe to recommend the reading of his books, and invite people to the 

rg eld. conventicles where the author explains his reaſons and his method more particularly (1). 

ing that we But if a layman, who bears no public office, as myſelf, ſhould drop amongſt vaſt col- 


_—_——— lections of Hiſtory and Learning, ſome error in Religion or Morality, I do not ſee any 


thiſe who are reaſon why any body ſhould be concerned at it. It is not in ſuch works as theſe that 


evily of — „ the reader ſeeks for the reformation of his faith. No man takes for his guide in this 


« ſufficient motius matter, an author who only ſpeaks by the by, and occaſionally ; and who by his very 
for it. throwing his ſentiments, as pins into a meadow, ſufficiently ſhews that he cares not to 
(2) Compare be followed. The errors of ſuch a writer are of no conſequence, nor deſerve that the 
70 7 world ſhould be diſturbed about them. Thus the Faculties of Divinity in France dealt 
4% N. with Michael de Montagne's book. They left untouched all this author's maxims, who, 
act. vithout following any ſyſtem, method, or order, heaped up and tacked together what- 
(3) Se the re- ever his memory preſented to him: but when Peter Charron, a Prieſt, and a Doctor of 
merk [F}, f Divinity, came to vent ſome of Montagne's ſentiments in a methodical and ſyſtematical 
Tac. treatiſe of Morality (2), the Divines were no longer ſilent (3). 


ſs IV. I hoped 


FHILE I was compoſing this work, J eaſily perceived that certain refle- 


II. I hoped in the ſecond place, that it would be conſidered in what manner, and 
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regarded. 


AN EXPLANATION, G. 


IV. I hoped in the fourth place, and this was the main foundation of my hope, that 


theſe two points would eaſily be diſtinguiſhed: 1. That I never advance, as my own 


opinion, any doctrine, which is repugnant to the articles of the Confeſſion of Faith of 


the Reformed Church in which I was born, and of which I make profeſſion. - 2. That 
when I relate as an Hiſtorian what may be objected and replied to the Orthodox, 
and when I own that by natural light we cannot ſolve all the difficulties. of the 


_ unbelievers, I always make a digreſſion, to draw from thence a conſequence in 


favour of the principle which the Reformed continually oppoſe to the Socinians ; 
viz. That our reaſon being ſo weak as it 1s, ought not to U. the rule or meaſure of our 
faith. ; Xi . 0:: - | 
| Theſe are the reaſons which made me believe, that if I ſometimes uſed, what 
they call the liberty of philoſophiſing, it would not be taken amiſs. I ſhould not 
have uſed it, had I foreſeen that the foregoing conſiderations would not be 


But the event has diſappointed my hopes. Complaints have been made, and clamours 


have been raiſed, againſt thoſe paſſages in my Dictionary. I could never believe theſe 
complaints were juſt; yet I am ſorry I ſaid any thing that was diſliked, and have 
always been diſpoſed to remove any objections in a ſecond: edition. Having been in- 


formed wherein the grievances conſiſted, I thought it was no hard matter to redreſs them, 
by leaving out ſome pages, altering ſome expreſſions, or by explanations that might ſer 
things in a due light. I have engaged in this without any reluctancy, as all authors 


ought to do who are not bigotted to their opinions, but are ready to facrifice them to 


the edification of the reader. I wiſh the public may be ſatisfied with my conduct, 


both as to what has been ſuppreſſed, and to thoſe things I am going to explain; and 
methinks I have reaſon to promiſe myſelf that they will. This has been my deſign, 


and J have uſed great application to effect it. 


EXPLANATION I 


De obſervation which has been made on the good moral; of ſome perſons who had 


no religion, cannot any ways prejudice the true Chriſtian Faith. 


mA HEY who were offended at my ſaying, that ſome Atheiſts and Epicureans have, 


with reſpect to Morality, outdone moſt idolaters, are intreated to attend to the 
following conſiderations ; which if they pleaſe to do, the offence they have taken will 


_ entirely be removed. 


I. The fear and love of God are not the only ſpring of human actions. There are 
other principles that actuate a man; The love of praiſe, the fear of diſgrace, the na- 
tural temper, puniſhments and rewards in the magiſtrates hands, have a very great in- 


| fluence upon men. He who doubts of it, muſt be ignorant of what paſſes in his own. 
| breaſt, and what the common courſe of the world may demonſtrate to him every mo- 


ment. But it is not probable that any man ſhould be ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant of ſuch 


a truth. What therefore I have aſſerted concerning theſe other ſprings of human actions, 
may be placed in the number of truths which are beyond diſpute. 


IT. The fear and love of God are not always a more powerful principle than the 


others: The love of glory, the fear of infamy, death, or torments, the hopes of pre- 


ferment, act with greater force upon ſome men, than the deſire of pleaſing God, and 
the fear of breaking his commandments. If any one doubts of it, he is 1gnorant of 
ſome of his own actions, and knows nothing of what is doing daily under the ſun. 
The world abounds with people who chooſe rather to commit a ſin, than diſpleaſe a 
Prince who can either make or ruin their fortune, Men daily ſubſcribe formularies of 
faith againſt their conſcience, in order to fave their eſtates, or to avoid impriſonment, 
exile, death, &c. An officer who has quitted all for his religion, finding himſelf under 
the alternative either of offending God if he revenges himſelf for having received a box 
on the ear, or of being accounted a coward if he does not, never reſts till he has ſatiſ- 


faction for this affront, though at the peril of killing or being killed in a ſtate. that 


muſt be followed with eternal damnation, It is not likely that any man ſhould be ſo 


ſtupid as to be ignorant of ſuch things. Therefore let this moral aphoriſm be placed 


among indiſputable truths, That the fear and love of God are not always the moſt active 
principle of human actions. Ft W we 
III. This being ſo, it ought not to be reckoned a ſcandalous paradox, but rather a 
very poſſible thing, that ſome men, without religion, ſhould be more ſtrongly excited 
to a good moral life by their conſtitution, in conjunction with the love of praiſe and 
fear of diſgrace, than ſome others by the inſtinct of conſcience. . | 
IV. The ſcandal ought to be much greater, when we ſee ſo many people con- 
vinced of the truths of religion, and at the ſame time plunged in all manner of 
vice. | "= | 
V. Nay, it is more ſtrange that Heathen idolaters ſhould do good actions, than 
that Atheiſtical Philoſophers ſhould live like virtuous men ; for the former muſt ow 
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AN EXPLANATION | 


been excited to grimes by abe ir very religion 3 they muſt have belioved; that, in order 


tobecome imitators-of Gad, which is the end and ſubſtancę of religion, they ought to be 


cheats, envious, furnicators, adulterers, pederaſts, Sc. 


FI. Whence we may canclude, that che idolaters who Jived virtuouſy, were only 
guided by the ideas of reaſon and virtue, or by the deſire of praiſe, or by their matural 


temper, ur ſuch other principles as may all be found in Atheiſts : Why then ſhould 


we expect to find more virtue amongſt the idolatrous Heathens, than amongſt men wha 


bave no religion? 


VII. I dere it may be obſerved, that ſpeaking of the good morals of ſome Atheiſts, 


I have not aſcribed any true virtues to them. Their ſobriety, chaſtity, probity, con- 
tempt of riches, zeal for the public good, good offices to their neighbour, neither pro- 
ceeded from the love of God, nor tended to honour and glorify him. They them- 
ſelves were the principle and end of all this: ſelf-love was the only ground and cauſe of 
it. They were only ſhining fins, /plendida peccata, as St Auguſtin ſays of all the good 
actions of the Heathens. I have therefore dene no prejudice to the true religion, by 
what I have ſaid of ſome Atheiſts. It will ſtill remain true, that good actions cannot 
be effected without it: and what is it to the true religion if the worſhippers of the 


| _ falſe gods are not better in their actions than thoſe who have no religion? What advan- 


tage would accrue to it, if the adorers of Jupiter and Saturn were not equally plunged 


in the gulph of perdition with the Atheiſts ? ? e 1 
VIII. If they who were offended thought that one cannot praiſe the good morals of 
Epicurus, without ſuppoſing it the ſame thing with reſpect to a good life, to have no 


religion, or to profeſs any religion whatever, they are ignorant in the art of drawing 


28 and perfect ſtrangers to the queſtion, I never compared Atheiſm but 
with F 


eatheniſm; and therefore the true religion is no way concerned in it; the 


queſtion is only about religions introduced and kept up by the Devil the queſtion iz 


whether they who have profeſſed a worſhip ſo infamous in its origin and progreſs as 
this, have been more regular in the practice of Morality than the Atheiſts. I ſuppoſe 


this as a point undoubted and fully determined, viz. That in the true religion there is 


not only more virtue than elſewhere, but that out of it there is no true virtue at all, 


nor any fruits of righteouſneſs. To what purpoſe then do they pretend to fear that I in- 


taſte of the moſt ſcrupulous readers. But my Dictionary, being an Hiſtofical work, 1 


jure true religion? Is it concerned in the cenſure that may be paſſed on the falſe one? 


Ard is it not to be feared that their zeal will ſhock men of ſenſe, who ſee that this is 


ſhewing a particular tenderneſs for a worſhip deteſted by God, and ſet up by the Devil, 
as is owned by all our Divine. 5 . 
IX. I could not juſtly find fault with theſe eomplaints, if I had written a romance 
in which the perſons were both virtuous and Atheiſtical: For, as I had been.mafter of 
their words and actions, I was at liberty to deſcribe them in a manner ſuited to the 


ought not to repreſent people as they ſhould haye been, but as they actually were. I 
can neither ſuppreſs their vices, nor their virtues. Therefore, ſince I advance nothing 


concerning the morals of ſome Atheiſts, but what the authors I cite relate of them, 


no body has reaſon to be offended with me. To make my cenſurers ſenſible of the 
truth of what I ſay, I need only aſ them, whether they believe the ſuppreffion of true 
facts to be the duty of an Hiſtorian? I am ſure they will never ſubſcribe to ſuch a 


propoſition. 


X. Not but I believe there are ſome perſons who will frankly maintain, that a mat- 


(1) See the Pen- 


ces diverſes ſur 


les Cometes, 
Pag. 437, 
490, 599 : and 
the Additions ro 
that book, pag. 
58, 110. 


ter of fact ought to be ſuppreſſed by an Hiſtorian, when it is likely to leſſen the abhor- 
rence of Atheiſm, or the veneration af religion in general. But I moſt humbly intreat 


them, not to take it amiſs that I continue to believe, that God has no need of theſe 


Rhetorical artifices; and if this may be allowed in a Poem, or a piece of Eloquence, 


it does not follow that 1 ought to admit it in an Hiſtorical Dictionary. They muſt give 
me leave to tell them, that it is enough for me to promote the intereſt of true reli- 


gion; for all that ſhould be done for religion in general, would ſerve as well for Paga- 
niſm, as Chriſtianity. | ” 


XI. I had been fo much the more blamable for ſuppreſſing the truths complained of, 


| becauſe, beſides the acting againſt the fundamental laws of Hiſtory, I ſhould. have 


emitted things, which, at the bottom, are moſt advantageous to the true ſyſtem of 
grace. I have ſhewn in another place (1), that nothing. can be more proper to prove 
the corruption of men, which is naturally invincible, and can only be overcome by the 
Holy Ghoſt, than to ſhew, that thoſe who have no fupernatural aſſiſtances, are as bad 
under the practice of a religion, as thoſe who live in Atheiſm. I add here, that no- 
thing can be more acceptable to the Pelagians, than to fay, that the fear of the falſe 


gods was able to induce the Heathens to renounce ſome vices z far if through the fear 


of incurring the malediction of heaven, they could abſtain from evil, they might alſo 
riſe up to virtue by the deſire of ſpiritual rewards, and to procure to themſelves the love 


of God; that is, they might not only have been able to fear, but alſo to love God, 


and act upon this good principle. The two handles by which man is moved, are the 


fear of puniſhment, and the deſire of reward. If he can be moved by the former, he 
may alſb by the latter; fon one cannot well be admitred withaut- the other. 


XII. If 
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of his exiſtence; but concerning theoretical Atheiſts, ſuch as Diagoras, Vanini, 
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XII. If ſome perſons, more equitable and intelligent than ordinary, ſhould alledge,.” 
as the only reaſon of their ſcandal, the affectation wherewith they think I have acc 


| 2 my readers with the good lives of ſome Atheiſts ; I would deſire them to con- 


der, that in the preſent caſe, affectation is very excuſable, and may even be looked 
upon as a ſubject of edification. To underſtand this, one needs only call to mind an 
epiſode of my treatiſe concerning comets. The true deſign of that book was to con- 
fute, by a Theological argument, what is commonly ſaid concerning the preſages of | 
comets (2). The neceſſity of inforcing this argument, put me upon drawing a parallel (2) S rhe fre. 
between Atheiſm and Paganiſm, without which my proof had lain open to an _ _ 
objection which would have made it unfit to evince what was neceſſary for me to 


demonſtrate. Therefore there was a neceſſity for me either to leave that objection un- 


anſwered, or to confute the arguments of thoſe who ſay, that the Pagan idolatry was 


not ſo great an evil as Atheiſm. All the ſucceſs of the combat depended very much 


upon the ſucceſs of this attack, and therefore according to the rules of diſputation, and 
by virtue of the rights belonging to an author, I was obliged to take advantage of 
whatever Logic and Hiſtory could afford me, to anſwer the objeftion. It was not 
therefore deſignedly, or through any audaciouſneſs, that J alledged ſome matters of fact 
tending to prove, that Atheiſts are not neceſſarily more. diforderly in their lives, than 
idolaters. The laws of diſputation, and the right every one has to anſwer the objec- 
tions to which his aſſertion is expoſed, laid me under a neceſſity of taking ſuch a 
courſe, Great complaints, have been made againſt this part of my book, and ſome 
endeavours have been uſed to make it appear dangerous. I was therefore obliged to 
Juſtify it, as far as reaſon and truth would permit; and conſequently, no body ought 
to be offended, if I acquaint my readers, when occaſion offers, that Hiſtory informs 
us, that ſuch and ſuch perſons, who denied either the exiſtence or the providence of 
God, or the immortality of the ſoul, did nevertheleſs live like virtuous men. This af- 
fectation, which would perhaps be a juſt ſubject of ſcandal in another book, is none at 
all in mine: on the contrary, it may ſerve to edify my readers, ſince it ſhews I have not 
advanced a paradox out of vanity, but made an obſervation, which, at the bottom, is 
molt certain, and ſeems falſe to none, but ſuch as have not examined it. No man 


' renders himſelf more odious than he, who, in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf, raſhly leaves 


the common road: and if there are any writers, who have been ſuſpected on that ac- 


count, not through their own fault, but becauſe the readers were not throughly ac- 


quainted with the matter, nothing can be more edifying than to ſee ſuch authors juſtify 
themiclves.....__-. 5 eee e © SL | 
XIII. In order to remove all ſuſpicions of a vicious affectation, I have taken care to 


mention, as often as poſſible, the bad morals of Atheiſts (3): If I have not done it (3) Al in che cr. 


6 2 \ 13 | | | 6 : rich B 
oftner, it was becauſe I wanted materials. The public knows, that I called for infor- 3 


mation (4): no body has been pleaſed to give me any, and I have not as yet been able 74 Cxrmias. | 
to make any farther diſcovery by my own inquiries. I do not pretend to deny, that ,,\.,,, al. 


there have been in all countries, and at all times, men, who, by their dehaucheries, ors to the Pen- 
and long criminal habits, have ſtifled the explicit belief of the exiſtence of a God; mg Feed — 
but Hiſtory having not preſerved their names, it is impoſſible to ſpeak of them. It is Se ade, Pag. : 
probable, that among thoſe banditti, and hired aſſaſſins, who commit ſo many crimes, 7” 


there are ſome who have no religion; but the contrary is ſtill more probable, ſince, 


among ſo many malefactors who paſs thraugh the hangman's-hands, there are none found 


to be Atheiſts (5). The ee prepare them for death, find them always (5) 7 e bun, 


ſufficiently diſpoſed to deſire the joy#of heaven. As for thoſe profane Epicures, who, ly F hows 


in the judgment of Father Garaſſe, and many other writers, are downright Atheiſts, {37 724 7 _ 
any . | . . | 2 12 ard of any re- 
T could not bring them into the liſt ; the queſtion not being concerning thoſe we call /atims concerning 


practical Atheiſts, people tha live without any fear of God, though they are perſuaded 7 erg 


Spinoza, &c. whoſe Atheiſm is atteſted, either by Hiſtorians, or by their own 


writings. The queſtion only turns upon the morals of this claſs of Atheiſts, examples 
of whoſe bad lives, I deſired might be ſhewn me. If I had found any, I had made 


an exact mention of them. There is nothing eaſier to be found in Hiſtory than ſome 

wretches, whoſe abominable actions make the readers tremble ; but their very impieties, 

and blaſphemies, are a proof that they believed a Deity. This is a natural conſequence 

of the conſtant doctrine of Divines, that the Devil, the moſt wicked of creatures, 

but incapable of Atheiſm, is the promoter of all the ſins of mankind ; whence the _ 

greateſt wickedneſs of man, muſt have the character of that of the Devil; that is, (e) 4 3) # 

to be joined with the perſuaſion of the being of a God. A maxim of the Philoſophers es 

confirms this reaſoning (6). | | | Ne due 
XIV. If what I have been ſaying, is capable of edifying people of a tender con- 300 Ng 

ſcience, ſince they will ſee that the aſſertion which frighted them, agrees with the moſt que ett ob, ivd 

Orthodox principles, they will find no leſs a ſubject of edification in what I am going at. Arbor. A. 

to propoſe. That the moſt wicked men are not Atheiſts, and that the greateſt part 28 poſton. 

of Atheiſts, whoſe names are come down to us, were virtuous men, as the world goes, pag. m. — t 


is a character of the infinite wiſdom of God, and ought to make us admire his provi- 7% — 
dence. It has ſet bounds to man's corruption, that there might be ſocieties upon earth; pag. 645, F. 
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and if it has favoured but a few with a ſanckffying grace, it has difperfed 4 general 


neceſſary to prevent an univerſal inundation, which would deſtroy all monarchical 5 4e Diving 
ariſtocratic, and democratic governments. It is commonly faid, that the means God an . 4 


. "oy 8 — 9 . . 2 « SE EYTELR 1 .% ind 6 + Yd 2 h og 
ideas of virtue and vice, and a ſenſe of a providence which ſuperintends all, puniſhes 8 bo 


vice, and rewards virtue. You will find this notion in the bodies of Divinity, and in 2 b ar # 


x 1 Bp 14. ER GEE ID Ci. ic 2 Das not permi 
a great many other Orthodox books. What is the natural conſequence of this propo- /ucb an ny, 


| fition ? Is it not this; that if there are ſome perſons whom God does not forſake {6 fat , crimes as 


a « * 4 0 - g „% 4 * PREP w 3 4 10 . - . ; , . " 's would 70 3 
as to ſuffer them to fall into * ſyſtem, or that of the Atheifts, they ate chiefly 3 75 
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nan, for they covet not what is the 1 0 Ye uf 
riches prevails, there a covetous difire of them is inſeparably annexed. Would to GO 


all the precepts of their Philoſophers. This alone maintained their republic, and ad dipyfim 


| hindred them from injuring one another. They wert ſo framed, as to be all content . h.. 


| 8 oP. Briar . Id. ibid. 
with what they had at home. Such a nation has neither occaſion for a Code, nor a 
Digeſt (9). | (10) See the 


Penſces diverſes 
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| Theſe fifteen conſiderations ſeem ſufficient to remove the ſtumbling-block, which r la cons. 
was thought to be laid in ſome places of my Dictionary. They might afford matter 
for a large book: 1 have only curſorily propoſed them; for I have ſomewhat more 11) Sor 14 
. treated of them in another place (10), and I fhall treat of them more amply in face o el 
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a work that I have promiſed (11). Penſecs, 


1 EXPLANATION 


De 


FJ uftice is nain- 3 . 

other nations were endowed with the like moderation and contentment with their own. . . . . . nh EI 
It ſeems very wonderful and admirable that nature ſhould have beſtowed on the Scythiants is aw: , 4 
what the Greeks have not been able to attain by the repeated dotirines of thtir wiſe men, and 5,9)". 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHEES 35 


EXPLANATION II. 


How what I have ſaid concerning the objoftions of the Manichees, ought to 
be confidered. 


NHE M who are offended at ſome things which I have obſerved in the articles 
1 wherein J treated of Manicheiſm, would be wholly inexcuſable if they went only 
upon my ſaying, that the Queſtion about the origin of evil is very difficult, For 
the Ancient Fathers ingenuoufly confeſs it (x), as does every Orthodox Divine at this (1) Sc the article 
day. I do not think therefore that the ſtumbling-block lies in this; but rather, rig" ah 
in my ſuppoſing the objections of the Manichees unanſwerable, whilſt only diſcuſſed 88 
at the bar of reaſon. 15 | 
This muſt needs ſcandalize thoſe, whoſe great zeal for the truths of the goſpel per- 
ſuades them, that it triumphs over error in all kinds of combat, and whatever arms it 
oppoſes. They find ſo much pleaſure in the reading a book, wherein Tranſubſtantiation is 
routed, whether it be attacked by the teſtimony of the ſenſes, and the principles of 
Philoſophy, or whether impugned by the Scripture, and the tradition of the firſt ages; 
they find, I ſay, ſo much ſatisfaction in ſo complete a victory, that they eaſily fancy 
all other diſputes of orthodoxy have the ſame fate. Flattered with ſo agreeable a 
perſuaſion, they fret and fume if any one maintains, that all the articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, defended and attacked by the arms of Philoſophy alone; do not come 
off honourably ; that ſome of them give ground, and are forced to retire into the 
fortreſſes of Scripture, and to aſk leave for the future to arm themſelves in another way, 
or otherwiſe they will refuſe to enter the liſts. ; 
They, who are vexed to ſee themſelves thus diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of an imaginary 
complete triumph, fear moreover that by the confeſſion of a ſort of inferiority, religion 
will be expoſed to a total defeat, or at leaſt its certainty notably weakened, and the in- 


* 


tereſt of the enemies of the Goſpel advance. 2 | 
An offence grounded on theſe notions, has two favourable circumſtances ; one, that 
it proceeds from a good principle; the other that it may be eaſily removed. It is 
produced by the love of truth, and if we do but riſe up to the conſideration of the 
character of Evangelical truths, we ſhall be delivered from this diſturbance. For we 
ſhall ſee, that far from being the property of thoſe truths to be reconciled with 
_ Philoſophy, it is on the contrary eſſential to them, not to be ſquared by its 
rules (2). 46 - 1 75 00, % , 
har themy- The Roman Catholics and Proteſtants diſpute concerning ſeveral articles of religion, 2e of 
realy but they perfectly agree in this point. That the myſteries of the Goſpel are above eraths, which 
vor reaſon, reaſon, There are even ſome Divines who own that the myſteries denied by the Soci- pram mee 
he es. that nians, are againſt reaſon. I will not take advantage of that conceſſion ; it ſuffices me, Aid, tha the 
tie unbelievers that they are unanimouſly acknowledged to be above reaſon ; for from thence it neceſ- 700 Ce. FE 
ahn ran. ſarily follows, that it is impoſſible to ſolve the difficulties of the Philoſophers 5 and 2e fly en- 
- conſequently, that a diſpute, wherein natural light only is employed, will always k. 
terminate to the diſadvantage of the Divines, who will be forced to give ground and 
to retire under the cannon of ſupernatural light. | . 
It is evident, that reaſon can never reach what is above itſelf; but if it could afford 
anſwers to the objections which attack the Doctrine of the Trinity, and that of the Hy- 
poſtatic Union, it would reach to theſe two myſteries, it would get the maſtery of them, 
manage and ply them, even to the comparing them with its firſt principles, or with 
aphoriſms deduced from common notions, till at laſt, it had concluded, that they agree 
with natural light. It would therefore exert it ſelf beyond its ſtrength, and exceed 
its own limits, which is a dowright contradiction. We muſt therefore ſay, that it 
cannot furniſh anſwers to its own objections; and conſequently they remain victorious, 
till recourſe is had to the Divine authority, and the neceſſity of captivating the under- 
ſtanding to the obedience of faith. TE 
Let us endeavour to put this in a clearer light. If ſome doctrines are above reaſon, 
they are out of its reach; if they are out of its reach, it cannot attain to them; if it 
cannot attain to them, it cannot comprehend them; if it cannot comprehend them, 
it cannot find any idea or principle that can afford folutions ; and conſequently, its 
_ objections will remain unanſwered ; or, which is the ſame thing, will be anſwered by 
ſome diſtinction as obſcure as the poſition itſelf which is attacked. Now it is certain, 
that an objection founded upon diſtinct notions remains equally victorious, whether no 
anſwer is made to it, or ſuch an anſwer is made as no body can underſtand. Can the 
match be equal betwixt you and another perſon, if that perſon makes objections which 
each of you clearly comprehends, and you make no anſwers but ſuch as neither of you 
comprehends ? 
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Alpote turns up. Iediately or immediately conſiſtent with the principles agreed upon; whether the 


method that Je- | 


$16 / / ᷣ K | 
Tur end ofa Every Philoſophical diſpute ſuppoſes the contending parties to be agreed upon certain 
bite n, definitions, and to admit the rules of n and the characteriſtics of falſe rea- 


ſpute, and that - $ a 8 
it cannot be at- ſoning. After this, the whole buſineſs con iſts in examining, whether a poſition be 


tained when the 
on myſteries. premiſſes of an argument are true; whether the conſequence is well drawn: whether the 
fyllogiſm uſed has four terms; whether no maxim contained in the chapter de Oppoſitis, 
or de Sophiſticis Elenchis, &c. be contradifted. The victory is obtained either by ſhewing 
that the ſubject of the diſpute has no connexion with the principles agreed upon, or by 
reducing the reſpondent to an abſurdity. And this may be done, either by ſhewing that 
the conſequences of his poſition are contradictory, or by driving him to ſuch anſwers 
as are wholly unintelligible. The end of theſe ſorts of diſputes is to clear up obſcurities, 
and make evidence ſhine forth. Hence we judge, that during the courſe of a diſputation, 
victory declares more or leſs for the opponent or reſpondent, according to the greater 53 
or leſſer perſpicuity in the propoſitions of the reſpective diſputants ; and at laſt we de- I 
termine that it wholly declares againſt him whoſe anſwers are ſuch as are to us unintel- I 
ligible, and who acknowledges they are incomprehenſible. Hereupon we condemn him 
by the rules of adjudging the victory to a party; and even when he cannot be purſued 
into the miſt he has covered himſelf with, which forms a ſort of abyſs betwixt him 
and his antagoniſts, we conclude him utterly defeated, and compare him to an army, 
which having loſt the battle, eſcapes the conquerours purſuit only by the favour of 
the night. JE _ 4, | 
T 15 concluſion we ought to draw from this is, that the myſteries of the goſpel being 
of a ſupernatural order, neither can nor ought to be ſubjected to the rules of natural 
reaſon : they are not ſuited to the teſt of Philoſophical diſputes; their greatneſs and 
ſublimity hinders them from ſtooping to them. It would be againſt the nature of things, 
for them to come off victorious from ſuch a combat, their eſſential character is to 
be the objects of faith, and not of ſcience : they would be no longer myſteries, if reaſon 
could ſolve all the difficulties of them; and therefore, inſtead of thinking it ſtrange that 
any one ſhould ſay that Philoſophy may attack them, but not repulſe the attack, it 
| ſhould be a ſubject of ſcandal to hear the contrary (3) 0) N, te WM 
If they, whoſe ſcruples I would remove, yield not to theſe conſiderations, in which fs, 
they will find, perhaps, ſomething too abſtracted, I intreat them to have recourſe to e to rence Bl 
reflexions that are more adapted to every one's capacity: I beſeech them to conſi- wh Pinky: EY 
der a little the genius that reigns in the New Teſtament, and in the miſſion of the #7 mis ny WY 
Apoſtles. e 3 EW | 1 ng » BD 


Sou confidera- The humour of diſputing is what ſeems the leaſt approved in the ceconomy of the 44.9 Ke 185 


tions upon the Goſpel. The firſt thing Jesus CHRIST requires is faith and ſubmiſſion. This is «ji. 


fas Chrift and commonly his firſt precept, and alſo of his apoſtles, Follow me, (4) Believe, and thou \.... Kar 
the Apoſtles and (halt be ſaved (5). Now, that faith which he required was not obtained by a train of (4) 7. Fafa | : E Ic 


have obſerved in Philoſophical diſcuſſions and long reaſonings; but was the gift of Gop, a pure grace 
ching. 


of the Holy Ghoſt, which commonly fell on ignorant perſons (6). It was not even (5) AF wwe 
produced in the apoſtles by their reflecting on the holineſs of the life of Jzsus CHRIST, 5 = 
and the excellency of his doctrine and miracles. They ſtood in need of a Revelation (6) Mart. ai, 
from Gop himſelf, to know that he whoſe diſciples they were, was his eternal Son (7). EM: 
If Jzsvs Cnr1sT and his apoſtles ſometimes __— to reaſon, they did not take their ( nia. i 
_ proofs from natural light, but from the books of the Prophets, and from miracles ; 7: 
and if ſometimes St Paul made uſe of ſome arguments ad hominem againſt the Gentiles, ” 
he did not much inſiſt upon them. His method was entirely different from that of (4, 1 c. «i, 
Philoſophers : theſe boaſt of ſuch evident principles, and a ſyſtem ſo conſiſtent, as to 12: BY 
fear no other obſtacles to perſuaſion but the ſtupidity of the auditors, or the malicious 
artifice of their competitors ; and they offer to give an account of their doctrine to all 9) **"'* 
the world, and to defend it againſt all gainſayers. St Paul, on the contrary, owns his (io) 1 i . 
doctrine to be obſcure, that he knows it but imperfectly (8), and that nothing of it SY 
can be underſtood, unleſs Gop communicates a ſpiritual diſcernment, without which it 4 
muſt be reckoned fooliſhneſs (9). He confeſſes (10) that the greateſt number of thoſe (12) 1 Tin. . 
converted by the apoſtles were ignorant and of mean condition. He does not challenge“ EY 
the Philoſophers to diſputation, but exhorts the believers to ſtand well upon their guard (.) S 
_ againſt Philoſophy (11), and to avoid the conteſtations of that ſcience, which had ruined 4% 7. WW 
the faith of ſome perſons (12). | 7 2 4 Lam l 
The antient Fathers governed themſelves by the ſame ſpirit ; they required a ready oy pang "= 
ſubmiſſion to the authority of Gop, and looked upon -the diſputes of Philoſophers as Ao Ariſtorelis Ul 
one of the greateſt obſtacles the true faith could meet in its way (13). Celſus the ron. : 
Philoſopher laughed at the conduct of the Chriſtians, bo, ſaid he (14), will neither (%) ore, 
bear your reaſons, nor give you any for what they believe, contenting themſelves with ſaying, * 2 ry 
Examine not, only believe; or Your faith will ſave you; and it is a maxim with them, ji. n. 5. 
that the wiſdom of the world is an eil. . If, as uſually, they confine themſelves to their 
examine not, only believe, they muſt at leaſt tell me what things thoſe are they would have (15) Il. dit 
me believe (15). . But obſerve how he is anſwered (16). If it were poſſible for all men, 
« neglecting the affairs of this life, to apply themſelves to ſtudy and meditation, we (16) 14. #4 
need ſeek no other way to make them embrace the Chriſtian religion: for, not = Page 5? 
g = 2 | | | « ſay 


(11) Colof. i. 8. 1 
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believe the myſteries he has been pleaſed to reveal, however inconceivable they be and 


them, and make them ſuſpetted of the Socinian Hereſy. 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHEES 37 
fay any thing offenſive to others, no leſs exactneſs will appear in it than elſewhere; | 
whether in the diſcuſſion oRꝗts doctrines (17), or in the illuſtration of the enigmatical (7 7hic my 

expreſſions of its prophets, od the ſignification of its Goſpel parables, and abundance . 
of other things which happened, or were ſymbolically ordained. But, ſince neither Pee of Lo- 
the neceſſities of this life, nor the infirmities of men, will permit many perſons to 54 
apply themſelves to ſtudy, what more profitable method could be found for all the % explanation 
reſt of the world, than that which Jeſus Chriſt was pleaſed to uſe for the converſion 12 Tarbes did. 
of the people? And I would fain be told, with reſpect to the great number of thoſe 5 
who believe, and thereby have eſcaped the deluge of corruption in which they were 7;my. 2.4 I. 


| . . Trinity, ard In- 
plunged, which is better for them, to have thus changed their morals, and mended % Ce by cl. 


their lives, by believing without examination, that there are puniſhments for ſins, — parc 
and rewards for good actions; or to have put off their converſion till they not only 22 from 
believed, but had carefully examined the foundations'of thoſe doctrines? It is certain, ods ahe 4 
that in following this method few people would have arrived ſo far as their plain and e e 
naked faith has conducted them; but moſt of them would have remained in their cor- . 
ruption . . But ſince they make ſo much noiſe about believing without examining, we 
muſt further tell them, that as for us who obſerve the profit which hence redounds to 
the greateſt number, we frankly confeſs, that we recommend it to thoſe who are not 
in a capacity of forſaking all things to apply themſelves wholly to the ſearch of 
truth (18). 1 e | (18) Ofigen, ubi 
This paſſage of St Paul, We walk by faith, and not by fight (19), would alone ſuffice * © - 
to convince us, that in a diſpute between two Philoſophers. there is nothing to be 
gained by him who attempts either to prove the myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, 
or to ſtand upon the defenſive. For herein lies the difference betwixt the faith of a | 
Chriſtian and the ſcience of a Philoſopher ; this faith produces a complete certainty, _ 
but its object ſtill remains inevident; ſcience, on the contrary, at once produces the | 


* 


(19) 2 Cor. v. 7, p 


evidence of the object, and a complete certainty of perſuaſion. A Chriſtian therefore 


attempting to maintain the myſtery of the Trinity againſt a Philoſopher, would oppoſe 9 
an inevident object againſt evident objections. Would not this be fighting blind- fold wh J 
and with hands tied, againſt an adverſary who has the uſe of all the faculties of his body 
and mind? But if the Chriſtian could ſolve all the Philoſopher's objections, only by the | " 
principles of natural reaſon, the aſſertion of St Paul would not be true, that we walk = "2 
by faith, and not by fight : for ſcience, and not Divine faith, would be the portion of a 


No can any man take offence at my acknowledging a truth which naturally reſults 


from the ſpirit of the goſpel, and the doctrine of St Paul ? 


If theſe reflexions upon the conduct of the firſt ages have not ſufficient 33 1 rf 
ſay, ſuch objects conſidered at a diſtance, make not an impreſſion deep enough, let me 


intreat you to examine the maxims of the modern Divines. Both Papiſts and Prote- 


ſtants agree in this poſition, that reaſon is to be rejected in the judging of a controverſy 


about our myſteries; which amounts to this, that this conceſſion ſhall never be made, 1 
viz. That, if the literal ſenſe of a paſſage of Scripture includes inconceivable doctrines =_— 
impugned by the moſt evident maxims of the Logicians and Metaphyſicians, it ſhall be = 
declared falſe ; and Reaſon, Philoſophy and Natural Light ſhall be the rule to be followed 
in the choice of a certain interpretation of Scripture preferably. to all others. They not = 
only ſay, that all thoſe are to be rejected who make ſuch a preliminary demand in the "i 


diſpute, but alſo maintain that they are ingaged in a way that can lead only to Scepti- 
ciſm, or Deiſm, or Atheiſm: ſo that the moſt neceſſary Barrier to preſerve the Chri 
{tian religion,, is the obligation to ſubmit to the authority of God, and humbly to 


impoſſible they appear to our reaſon. Kt e 

It ſeems that the Papiſts and Lutherans ought more ſtrongly to inſiſt upon this prin- 
ciple than the Calviniſts; for the doctrine of the Real Preſence has a more particular need 
of it; and yet the Calviniſts are as jealous of this poſition as the others, and urge it * 
with great zeal againſt the Socinians; and whenever they ſee ſome of their Divines go 6; 
out of this common road, to make more room for reaſon, they write ſeverely againſt 8 


It would be eaſy to gather up the proofs of all I have ſaid, but this would be to very 
little purpoſe; for whoever is acquainted with books of controverſy, muſt know that 
the Roman Catholics continually recommend the ſacrificing our reaſon, and captivating (25) Ir 1687. 
the underſtanding, and that the Proteſtant Miniſters impute the Socinian impieties to . Bier w—_ 
the refuſal of this ſacrifice. The diſputes of the univerſity of Franeker, ſilenced by Vaiverſelle, Fa- ; 
authority (20), and thoſe of the two French Miniſters (21) terminated (22) by the 8 | _ 
Walloon Synod, have made too much noiſe, and are of fo late a date, that there is no need 32 | 
of proving it by any citations. I only ſay, that one of thoſe two miniſters maintaind . 
as the univerſal doftrine of the Church, and particularly of Calvin and bis followers, that (21) Mr Furie,, 
the foundation of faith is neither the evidence of the objects, nor the evidence of re- . Sauri. 


velation; and that the Holy Ghoſt perſuades us of the myſteries of the Goſpel, with- inne 


out evidently ſhewing us what we believe, or the Divinity of the Scripture, or the 1636. f 
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$18 N ELEPHANATION 
truth of the ſenſe of ſuch and ſuch paſſages. He was acknowledged to be orthodox; 
his adverſary obtained a like teſtimony of his orthodoxy ; but this proves nothing 
againſt me, for he owned that faith is inevident as to the object, and that the evidence 
accompanying it as to revelation is an effect of grace. He is therefore one of thoſe who 
ſay that myſteries are not under the juriſdiction of reaſon, and that reaſon or 
philoſophical light is not the rule we are to conſult when we diſpute on that 
matter. | E TS 
Now, if all the Divines who are orthodox, with regard to the myſteries of the Tri- 
nity, and hypoſtatic Union, both Roman Catholics and Proteſtants unanimouſly reject 
the arbitration of reaſon, it is a manifeſt ſign they find it incapable of giving proofs or 
ſolutions in the controverſies concerning thoſe myſteries ; for when the queſtion is about 
the exiſtence of God, they deſire nothing better than to diſpute by the light of reaſon, 
becauſe it furniſhes arms both to attack and repulſe the enemy, and to gain an entire 
victory. The reaſon therefore why they act quite otherwiſe, with reſpe& to the Tri- 
nity and Incarnation, Sc. is their knowing that Philoſophical principles are unable, 
inſufficient, to do good, but capable of doing much harm. If juſtice and prudence 
allow the excepting againſt a judge, 1t is only in caſe of incompetence and partiality. 
The more zeal a man has for his cauſe, the leſs he neglects his advantages; and if he has 
alſo a true ſenſe of his intereſt, he never excepts againſt well- affected perſons. 

From all this I conclude, that there is nothing eaſter than to ſatisfy thoſe who have 
been offended with my conceſſion ; for I need only defire them to obſerve, that if they 
will be ſcandalized at it, they muſt complain that all the orthodox Divines are a 

ſcandal to them. There is no medium in this caſe : they muſt either approve 
what I have faid, or diſapprove what is ſaid by thoſe Divines who are moſt averſe to the 
Socinian Hereſies. 


Ax anfwert?. Tf it is objected, that offence was juſtly taken at my conceſſion, ſince it is giving too 
le geg is, iber great an advantage to the unbelievers, to allow that their objeckions againſt our myſte- 
we give too great yjeg cannot be anſwered philoſophically : I reply two things. Firſt, that they muſt then 
advantage laß. be offended not only at what I have ſaid on this ſubject, but alſo at what the moſt or- 
22 thodox Divines have publiſhed concerning it. I ſay ſecondly, that this is not giving 
bien off. to the unbelievers any advantage they can juſtly boaſt of, as they might do if our 
jections againſt preachers imitated thoſe Philoſophers, who give public notice that they are ready to 
the New Te. defend ſuch and ſuch propoſitions __ all oppoſers, and that at ſuch a day, and at 
nament cannot ſuch an hour and place they will make them appear as clear as noon-day. If the Apo- 
"i ſtles, St Paul for example, when among the Athenians, had petitioned the Areopagus 

to permit him to enter the lifts with all the Philoſophers ; if he had offered to main- 

tain a diſputation upon the three perſons which are but one God, and upon the unity of 

the hypoſtaſis of the Divine and human nature in Jeſus Chriſt ; and if before he began 

the diſpute he had acknowledged the truth of the rules eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle in his 

Logic, either concerning the terms of oppoſition, or the requiſites of the premiſles of a 
demonſtrative ſyllogiſm, &c. In fine, if theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, he had 

anſwered that our reaſon is too weak to comprehend the myſteries againſt which they 

propoſed their objections, he had been expoſed to all the ſhame that a nonpluſſed re- 

ſpondent can ever ſuffer. The victory of the Athenian Philoſophers had been com- 

plete ; for he would have been judged and condemned by the very maxims which he 

had already owned to be certain. But if theſe Philoſophers had attacked him by the 

| ſame maxims, after he declared to them the foundation of his faith, he might have 

oppoſed this barrier to them, viz. That his doctrines were unknown to reaſon, that 

they were revealed by God, and that we ought to believe them, though we do not com- 

prehend them. The diſpute, to be regular, muſt not have turned upon the queſtion, 

Whether theſe doctrines were contrary to the maxims of Logic and Metaphyſics ; 

but upon the queſtion, Whether God had revealed them. St Paul could not have 

the worſt of it, except it had been proved to him that God did not require the belief of 
thoſe things. 
You ſee by this how imaginary is the pretended triumph of the unbelievers ; for our 

Divines do not pretend to prove the Trinity and Incarnation by Philoſophical argu- 

ments; they admit only the word of God for the foundation and ſource of their proots 

and ſolutions. This is their fortreſs, their place of arms, it is enough for them to de- 

fend it, and ward off all the blows levelled at it by an Heretic, who bottoms upon the 


ſame principle with them, viz. the Divine authority of the Scripture. It is no great d Gt. 


matter if the enemy ſeize the reſt, being a country which they have voluntarily aban- 16. , %. 


doned. It is no great victory to ſeize on a place which no body deſigned to keep _ 
Facile erat vincere non repugnantes (23). - - - It was an eafy matter to vanquiſh thoſe who yy, vial 
made no reſiſtance. oy bo 1 : 
To the end that thoſe who read this, and have no other book on this ſubject, may 6% % 
be fully aſſured that I do not advance a thing at random. I will fully convince them nai « oi W 
of what I have advanced. I will cite the teſtimony of two famous writers (24), one a f 
Prieſt, and the other a Miniſter, and both very orthodox upon the Trinity, Incarna- f e E 
tion, ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt; and ſome other myſteries. * This 9 (2 = n 3 
| 3 unr Ona v9 =Y 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHEES. $19, 
8 unreaſonable, as being contrary. to the firſt principles, and the very foundations of 
the Chriſtian religion. If this religion told men, that it propoſes ta them à faith 
« free from all difficulties ; that nothing can be alledged againſt its myſteries with any 
« fort of probability; and that the proofs on which it eſtabliſhes the truths it teaches, 


are ſo clear as to overcome the incredulity and reluctance of all ſorts of perſons, how- 


ever prepoſſeſſed; this would be a juſt ground for pretending to overthrow its doctrines, 
by thus heaping up probable objections againſt what it wauld make us believe. But 


it is very far from ſpeaking thus: it not only does not tell them that the truths. it 


nothing to this paſſage of Mr Nicolle, muft be deemed the approver of it; for if he 


Tas ſecond ob- 


(tion is, that 
aaſwers have been 
found to theſe 
rkiloſophical ob- 
jeclobs. 


« teaches cannot be attacked by any probable reaſons, but tells them it is neceſſary they 
« ſhould be ſo, and that it is an infallible conſequence of the deſign God had in diſco- 
* vering himſelf to mankind by the true religion (26). Mr Claude having objected (25) Nicole, 


Perpetvite de [x 


| o . . . a 0 5 -& Foi, page. mn. 
had found any matter for cenſure in it, he was indiſpenſibly obliged to cenſure it in 92 93: 


refuting, as he did, the book concerning the Perpetuity of Faith, , 1 
Let us ſee whether any juſt offence could be taken, under pretence that the Philoſo- 
phical objections againft the doctrine of the Trinity, &c. filence not the Profeſſors of 
Divinity, and that in their public diſputations on theſe points, they ſolve all the diffi- 
culties that can be propoſed to them. I deſire ſuch as ſhall urge this to conſider two 


things: one is, that their objection cannot be good againſt me, without being ſo againſt 


all the Divines who acknowledge that the great myſteries of the goſpel are inexplicable 
by natural reaſon: the other is, that the Proteſtants cannot make uſe of this objection; 


for it proves too much; namely, that the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is not liable 
to invincible attacks, philoſophically ſpeaking. It is the general doctrine of the Roman 


_ Catholics, that a body may be in ſeveral places at the ſame time. The Thomiſts, con- 


tenting themſelves with what is neceſſary, have not dared to affirm it can be ſo circym- 
fſeriptively, but at moſt as Jeſus Chriſt is under the ſacramental ſpecies, The other 
ſchoolmen, eſpecially the Jeſuits, have been much bolder ; they haye maintained the 
circumſcripiive replication (27), and in this have reaſoned more conſequentially than the (27) E is bas 


Thomiſts; for if the reaſons alledged againſt this reptication were good, the definitive re- dbe run 


. ' a r , K the poſition of : 
plication (28) would not be maintainable. The replication is not only taught by the 5 ame body in 


Divines, but alſo in all the bodies of Philoſophy, and it is always one of the theſes o hr 


T- vitbout a pene- 


dered to be publickly maintained by the ſtudents in Natural Philoſophy. All imagin- 7% of dimen- 


able objections are diſcuſſed in the books of ſcholaſtic Divines, which treat of the ſacra- 
ment of the Euchariſt, and in the bodies of Philoſophy, in the place where the (28) 7527 they 
queſtions de loca are explained: not one of | thoſe objections remains unanſwered ; Does 4%, 72/rion 


| - K ook 8 A G 4 : of the ſame bo 
this hinder the Proteſtants from perſiſting to maintain that this poſition, vix. a bed er ar 


V in many places at 


is in ſeveral places at the ſame time, is liable to a thouſand contradictions, and abſo- , 51 pore 


common notions. Here you ſee three requiſites which are wanting in the ſchoolmens c:ncrning 
anſwers to the objections againſt Tranſubſtantiation : therefore their laſt and principol I ee we 


lutely impoſſible ? Nothing therefore can be inferred in favour of an opinion, from the few.” ou 
poſſibility of oppoſing. ſome diſt inction or ſchool-term againſt whatever the moſt ſubtle 

adverſaries can object (29). All does not conſiſt in making an anſwer, but in giving a (29) Compare | 
ſolution which raiſes ſome idea, and is exempt from the petitio principii, and which T have ſaid in 
ſhews: the objection to be grounded upon foundations that have no connexion with , E- 


NO of Elea, 


concerning the ob- 


5 1 : be diviſibility e 
refuge is to ſay, that the omnipotence of God ſupplies what reaſon cannot comprehend, 3 f 


and that it is our duty to captivate our underſtanding, and facrifice our reaſon to the 


authority of the Church. 


They have been no leſs ſubtile and fertile in inventing either difficulties, or anſwers, 
with reſpect to the Trinity, than with reſpect to Tranſubſtantiation. But the Socinjans 
are as ill ſatisfied with theſe two kinds of anſwers, as the Proteſtants are with thoſe re- 
lating to Tranſubitantiation: Both, ſay the Socinians, want the three requiſites above- 
mentioned: they take for granted what is in queſtion ; they are as obſcure, or even ob- 
ſcurer than the doctrine itſelf, which is the ſubject of, controverſy ; they are too incon- 
ceivable to be confuted ; it is a diſpute wherein night parts the combatants ; for if the 


: reſpondent wraps himſelf in a diſtinction wholly incomprehenſible, the opponent muſt 


neceſſarily retire ; or if he ſtays, he does not ſee where he can ſtrike a blow. No man 
will ſhoot where there is not the leaſt glimpſe whereby to diſcover or gneſs at the 
mark ; and as the higheſt degree of evidence has this property, that it cannot. be 
proved, the loweſt degree of inevidence has this deſtiny, that ic cannot be attacked, 80 
that no conſequence can be drawn in favour of a doctrine from this, that its opponents, 
though never fo well provided with Philoſophical weapons, at laſt meet with an in- 
trenchment of diſtin&ions, involved in ſo impenetrable a doud, that they are forced t9 
proceed no farther. 5.4 5 ee . . 

There are both in the Proteſtant and Romiſh communion a great many perſons who 


are diſſatisfied with the explications of the ſchoolmen, and think that theſe people have 
more confounded than explained. the myſteries of religion. Some Proteſtant Divines 
could wiſh that the (cripture-terms had only been made uſe of, that che whole doctrine 


the diſputants from one objection to another, they had been told, We do not propuſe 


of the Trinity had been expreſſed in five or Bx lines, and that, inſtead of gens, 


I this 


DS 
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ougght immediately to be attacked by it. This is the weak ſide of their defence; the 


AN EXPLANATION | 


this to you as a thing you are to comprebend, But as a thing "you are to believe: if you cannot 
believe it, beg the grace of God that you may; if you obtain nothing by your prayers, your di- 


ſtemper is incurable : our diſtinctions and ſubtilties will ſerve only to harden you; you" will 


never leave off complaining that we explain to you one obſcure doctrine by another more obſcure, 
obſcurum per obſcurius. It is very probable that this myſtery propoſed in a few words, 
according to the ſimplicity, of the ſcripture, would much leſs ſtartle and fright reaſon, 
than it does by that great train of explications which accompanies it in Thomas Aqui- 
nas's Commentators. Many Roman Catholics would heartily ſay, if they durſt, againſt 
the ſubtilties of the ſchoolmen, what the Abbot Faydit has publiſhed of them : bur 
though they had not the ſame courage he had to publiſh a ſtrong invective on this 


ſubje&, they nevertheleſs think as he does. See the margin (30). As 6; 


Mr Balzac has ſaid excellent things in the fifth diſcourſe of his Socrate Chr#tien (41). “ whe a fray: 3 


I ſhall give ſome part of it. They who have tranſlated from one language into ano- I V 4 


Aobbot Faydit bas 7 


ther with the greateſt reputation, have miſtaken rivers for mountains, and men le Schal. 


ly conſult the au- 


and reſerved: there may be an exceſs in the deſire of learning and enquiring : it is a . Mr 


de Beauval bas 


des Ouvr. des Sa- 


ciouſneſs is it, I pray, what ſacrilege, for a citizen of the lower world, an inhabitant * Sh, 
of the earth, to meddle ſo much with the things above, and the affairs of heaven ? & 5 
In what country is he more a ſtranger than in that? Is there any Republic more un- (3") Intituled, 
known to him; Is there any foreign place he is more remote from, or has leſs ſo- mn, if 
ciety and correſpondence with ? The profound reſpect we owe to that majeſty which * matters of re- 
conceals himſelf, forbids our prying into it with ſo much diligence and forwardneſs. * 
Let us ſtop at his outworks and ramparts, without purſuing him into his fort and in- 
trenchments ; let us adore the veils and clouds he has e betwixt us and him. 
Since he inhabits a light inacceſſible, let us leave off attempting the place of his 
abode: let us not endeavour to ſurprize him by the ſubtilty of our queſtions, to force 
him with the violence of our arguments. If the preſervation of our eyes be valuable, 
it our life be dear to us, let us ſhun that formidable preſence, that fatal light, that 
light which dazzles angels and kills men (32). . . . At the unmeaſurable diſtance we (32) Bitzac, $0. 
are from him, confined to the loweſt ſtation of the world he has built, we would de Chrétien, 
© aſcend his throne, and touch his crown. We aſpire to his ſtricteſt confidence and 4 ny 
© familiarity; at leaſt, we pretend to ſee him with the eyes of fleſh, to comprehend him 
c with a mind drowned in blood, and buried in matter. We undertake to diſcourſe of 
© his nature and his eſſence, to give an account of his conduct and deſigns, with the 
« jargon of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy (33) _ 5 „ (33) 1d. ibid, 
Balzac, in this diſcourſe, had the Spaniſh ſchoolmen in view; but there is no ſubject * © 
in which they better deſerve this cenſure, than their explications of the myſtery of the 
Trinity: ſo little reaſon is there to conclude they have ſucceeded well, under the pre- 
tence of their inventing anſwers to objections. 1 TID e 
But to be impartial to every body, we muſt ſay, that thoſe who engage in diſputes 
with the Socinians, and take new roads, ſeldom fail to loſe their way. This has been 


ſeen in England five or fix years ago (34): a famous Divine, thinking he could not (34) 7 wit: WH 


confute ſome Socinian tracts by the hypotheſis of the ſchools, imagined another; but 4 _— 
it was pretended that he eſtabliſhed Tritheiſm, and his hypotheſis was not ſuffered to 
take footing. From whence we may infer how impoſſible it is to confute the Philoſo- 

phical objections of the Socinians ; and ſince they acknowledge the ſcripture, they 


other is the ſtrong ſide. | we . J Ke 
As deſirous as I am to be ſhort, I muſt obſerve the method taken by an able Divine, ©; 5” 


April 1648, who | # : 


who has ſince been many years Biſhop of Saliſbury, to refute the objections of a famous 4 penitent i 


Atheiſt (35) whom he converted. He has given us an account of the conferences he 1 


had with him, where we find, amongſt other things, that in anſwering the difficulties ij bett 9, 


upon the myſteries of the goſpel, he had only recourſe to this, that the incomprehenſi- fg bi 


goritings hic 


bility of a doctrine is not a ſufficient reaſon to reject it, ſince there are a great many «* ful ,, 


e . Cw : ous and ſatirica 
moſt certain things in nature which it is impoſſible to comprehend. He mentioned fate; 27 


ſome of them, and particularly the union of the ſoul and body. It had been objected 2% MT, 
to Dr Burnet, that it is not in the power of man to believe what he does not conceive 3 g © ctr pri 
and that it is opening a door to all the cheats and impoſitions of prieſts, to give credit . © 
* * . . n „e x" plunged himſelf 
to myſterious: doctrines. He excepted to the belief of myſteries in the Chriſtian Religion; 1 tbe great 


ꝛubich he thought na man could do, fince it is not in a man's power to believe that which he 2 


neſs and 


cannot comprebend: and of which he can have no notion. The believing myſteries, he ſaid, 5: the Hier of 
made way for all the jugglings of prieſts, for they getting the people under them in that point, 5. ray 


ſet out to them what they pleaſed ; and giving it a hard name, and calling it a Myſtery, ”» net; 
e "VI 1 | FAO MG | People 


for cities. The miſtakes of your Divines are not leſs than thoſe. Human reaſon falls Y 4 
into more ſtrange miſtakes when it treats of divine things: being weak and defective “ wbo bor u. Wil 
- | 7 2 . © tempt : BIN 
it ought to be cautious, and conſider its own ſtrength ; it ought to be more diſcreet 4, . nw. . 
vice to know too much news; ancient morality has condemned it: Theophraſtus's giv" l ar. | 5 | 
characters do not forget it. And if that be true which was heretofore ſaid, THAT >" Hit. 
WE OUGHT NOT TO BE CURIOUS IN A FOREIGN REPUBLIC; what auda- vans, May 1699, 


too great ſubtily WA 
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ſubrilty f . | 


rite tis 


ut third ob- 


to be true by all the world, may yet be attacked by ſpecious arguments (39); and 4 


being certain we ought to ſubject our reaſon to them; for the ſole argument that can 


CONCERNING THE MANICHEERES. 


people were tamed, and eaſily believed it (36). The Doctor anſwered (37), that we muſt IR 
not wonder that the eſſence of God is incomprehenſible; ſince there is in every being "a — 
fomething we cannot account for (38), and the poſſibility of ſeveral facts acknowledged _—_ / 
ochs 5 & - 
therefore the revelation of the myſtery of the Trinity and Incarnation, and ſome others, Eb. tos of the 


be oppoſed to them is, that they are above our reaſon ; but is not the ſame difficulty to (41) 1via. 7g. 
be found in ſeveral things which we admit to be true (40). He was ſo far from reckon- r, © %. 
ing the ſchoolmens anſwers any thing, that on the contrary he confeſſed they only (38) Pe, fer 
ſerved to render the difficulties more obſcure. There have been too many niceties brought in # is plain there is 
indeed, rather to darken than explain theſe : They have been defended by weak arguments, and N 1 
illuſtrated by ſimilies not always ſo very apt and pertinent. And new ſubtilties have been 3 
added, which have rather perplexed than cleared them. All this cannot he denied; the oppo. 
ſition of Heretics antiently, occaſioned too much curioſity among the Fathers: which the (39) Ibid, pag, 
Schoolmen have wonderfully advanced of late times. But if myſteries were received, rather '*3» 1%: 
in the femplicity in which they are delivered in the ſcriptures, than according to the deſcantings (40) Nite, That 
of fanciful men upon them, they would not appear much more incredible, than ſome of thee author woho 
common objects of ſenſe and perception (41). | 7 
Let us not forget this obſervation. Luther, and ſeveral other Proteſtant Divines had % the 4- 
never maintained that there are things falſe in Philoſophy which are true in Divinity n le 
(42), if they had believed that the anſwers made to the objections of the Philoſophers e, at Faris, 
againſt our myſteries were ſatisfactory to reaſon; for they maintained this only on ac- 5 5. Li. . 
count of thoſe myſteries (43). gument, That 


. | . . . * | beli — 
I do not ſee therefore that hitherto the objections I had to ſolve in this ex- not avoid in chair 


planation have been able to put me to any difficulty, Let us try in ſome principles believ- 
| | | ing things incom- 

other 8. | . . | | 1 x; : prehenſible. 
If it be objected, that my conceſſion is ſcandalous, becauſe it relates not to the Phi- I 
7 gu 


bon, is, that Joſophical reaſons Which may impugn the Trinity, Incarnation, and ſome other myſte- cd part. 


l ought not to 
have applied to 


ries, but to the diſputes about the origin of evil; that objection will be very faulty: 


te arruments of For, firſt, the objector will be ignorant that the decrees of God concerning the fall of [#!) S V. 


the Manichees, 
what might be 
xknowledped 
vith re ſpect to 
the arguments 
wainſt the my - 
ſeries of the 


Gahel, 


- . | . . ſages, &c, Ibid, 
man, and the conſequences of this fall, are one of the moſt incomprehenſible myſteries 5g. 106, 107. 


of religion; ſecondly, That our moſt orthodox Divines acknowledge it. 1 
The writings of St Paul teach us, that this great Apoſtle, propoſing to himſelf the A [C], of the 
difficulties concerning Predeſtination, could get out of them no otherwiſe than by aſſert- — 
ing the abſolute power of God over his creatures (44), with an exclamation upon the in- ard renork * 
comprehenſibility of his ways. Could he more clearly ſignify, than by ſuch a ſolution, .“ 
that the doctrine of the decrees of God concerning the deſtiny of the Ele& and Re- russ. 
probate is inexplicable ? Is not this telling us in plain terms, that Predeſtination is 
one of the myſteries which moſt overwhelm human reaſon, and moſt unaveidably re- Te) 72 
quire it to humble itſelt under the authority of God, and facrifice itſelf to the ſcrip- are Lu- 
ture? The objections it ſuggeſts againſt the myſteries. of the Trinity and Incarnation, 7***: 
are for the moſt part ſenſible only to thoſe who have ſome tincture of Logic and Me- a R 
taphyſics ; and belonging to the ſpeculative ſciences, they have leſs force upon the gene- (25 ws 
rality of men: but thoſe it ſuggeſts againſt Adam's ſin, and Original Sin, and the eter- , A- 
nal damnation of an infinite number of people, who cannot be ſaved without an effi- 1 8 
cacious grace, which God grants only to his Elect, are founded upon principles of 
Morality, which are known to every body, and which conſtantly ſerve for a rule both 
to the learned and ignorant to judge whether an action be unjuſt or not. Theſe prin- 
ciples are the moſt evident, and work upon the mind and heart; ſo that all the facul- 
ties of man revolt, when we muſt impute to God a conduct which is not conform to 
this rule. Nay, the ſolution which is drawn from God's infinity, and is employed as a 
powerful motive to captivate the underſtanding, is not exempt from a new difficulty; 
for if that infinite diſtance which raiſes God above all things, ought to perſuade us that 
he is not ſubject to the laws of human virtues, we cannot be certain that his juſtice en- 
gages him to puniſh evil, and we could not confute thoſe who, ſhould maintain that he 
is the author of fin, and yet puniſhes it very juſtly, and in all this does nothing but 
| what is conſiſtent with the infinite perfections of a ſupreme being; becauſe thoſe per- 
fections are not to be adjuſted to our ideas of virtue. 
It is plain therefore, that the doctrine concerning Adam's ſin, with its dependences; 
is, of all the myſteries unconceivable to reaſon and inexplicable by its maxims, that 
which moſt neceſſarily obliges us to ſubmit to revealed truth, notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſitions of Philoſophical truth. e | | 
It were to be wiſhed that this point had been always remembered ; for the unhappy 
diſputes about grace, which have cauſed ſo many troubles, were only derived from the 
treating of this myſtery as a thing reconcileable with our weak reaſon. . The Roman 
Catholics here have acted inconſiſtently; they have inſulted Calvin with the utmoſt 
fury, for literally following St Paul's doctrine, whilſt they would explain it in a milder 
ſenſe, that human reaſon might be ſatisfied with it. They had not the ſame. regard for 
reaſon in the explication of the paſſages relating to the Trinity, and the Sacrament of 
the Euchariſt. Balzac's ſtrokes againſt the Proteſtant Divines would do well againſt. 
"GL. . 4 © gay | the 
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the Papiſts. The Minifters, ſays he (45), ought to be laughed at as fools, © after the ad- 
| vances they have made, and the reſerves they would keep to themſelves. When they (45) Balzac, 9, | 
© have granted us the more, can they refuſe us the leſs ? Having given us the myſteries Bie ts | 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, they have reſerved themſelves nothing afterwards, Pa. =. 10 4 
B By granting theſe two great ſtrange and aſtoniſhing truths, they have given up the“ 4 
liberty of their mind; which liberty muſt either lie loſt or preſerved full and entire. 
The ſame authority which aſſures them of the certainty of the Apoſtles Creed, aſſures 
them of the validity of all the other parts of religion; and they have no better 
grounds for conteſting the latter, than the former. The authority being infallible, it 
« 18 univerſally infallible ; it is equally infallible. The Chriſtian being a captive to 
faith, and not a judge of doctrines, ought to obey the voice which ſpeaks, without 
deliberating about the words, becauſe the words would not perſuade him, if the voice 
had not already done it. A man has no longer a right to his firſt freedom, after he 
has taken upon him the yoke of the commanding and victorious God. It is too late 
to make uſe of our reaſon, after we have ſubmitted it to the obedzence of faith, How 
ridiculous, I pray, would it be, one while to quit reaſon, and another to reſume it; 
to make choice of ſome pleaſing parts of Chriſtianity, and to reject the diſpleaſing 
ones; to be half Infidel, and halt Believer ! This would be making terms with Jeſus 
Chriſt, and entring upon articles with the Church. It would be doing ſomething 
worſe, paſſing from complaiſance to giving the lie, admitting part of what ſhe pro- 
| poſes to our belief, and maintaining the reſt to be falſe” Calvin might thus have 
\ defended himſelf againſt thoſe who diſliked his hypotheſis of Predeſtination; he 
| might have told them, You are prepoſterouſly ſqueamiſh, after having digeſted the 
difficulties of one God in three perſons, and thoſe of Tranſubſtantiation. You will not 
hearken to Philoſophical arguments on that head; you talk of nothing but the omni- 
potent power of God; you complain of our denying it, when we deny the preferva- 
tion of accidents without a ſubject, and the preſence of a body in different places: Why 
then do ye attack the myſtery of Predeſtination by human arguments? Why do not ye 
believe that the power of God extends even to the reconciling the liberty of creatures 
with the neceſſity of his decrees, and his juſtice with the puniſhment of a fin neceſſarily 
committed? $2 CFD 3 . 8 | 
Be it how it will, it cannot be denied that the introduction of moral evil, with the 
doctrines annexed to it, is one of the moſt impenetrable myſteries which God has re- 
vealed to men. I will cite ſome authors upon it. 8 | I 
I repeat not what may be read in another place of this work (46), viz. that a Pro- (46) Se, awe, 
teſtant Divine publickly confeſſes that the hypotheſis of St Auſtin and Calvin is to him 3 3 
an inſupportable burden, and that he embraces it only becauſe none of the other hypo- i=: (44), (. BY 
theſis are able to eaſe him. Calvin's words which I have cited (47) deſerve a place here. _ 
Throughout his writings he conſtantly declares that wherever the queſtion is about a5 8 85 
« fin, the name of God ought not to be engaged in it, ſince nothing belongs to the nature % Sr - 
of God but perfect juſtice and equity. It is therefore a baſe and horrible calumny to 
involve in this crime a man who has ſerved the Church of God ſo well, as if he made 
God the author of ſin. It is true he every where affirms, that nothing is done but 
by the will of God; and yet he maintains, that the wicked actions of men are ſo 
directed and governed by the ſecret judgment of God, that he has no communication 
* with their vices. The ſum of his doctrine is, that God directs all things, by 
© means wonderful and unknown to us, to what end he pleaſes, ſo that his eternal will 
> 
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is the firſt cauſe of all things. And he confeſſes it to be an incomprehenſible myſtery, 

that God ſhould will what to us appears unreaſonable; and nevertheleſs he affirms, 

that we are not to enquire too curiouſly or audaciouſly into his conduct, ſince the 

judgments of God are a profound abyſs, and that it is better to adore with all re- 

verence the myſteries and ſecrets which exceed our capacity, than to ſcan them, or 
< intrude too far into them-(48).” You ſee how he adivite us not to approach this abyſs, (48) Clvin's 
but with a ſpirit of ſubmiſflion and reverence for this great and incomprehenſible my- wt hex mr 43 
ſtery. Mr Morus being Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity in the ſame city of Geneva «ai jm Wl 
as Calvin had been, vehemently declaimed againſt the reformed Divines who diſputed , e 
about the univerſality of Grace. He had an eye to Amyraldus and Spanhemius. He 23 1 
gave them the ſame reprimand as is uſed to audacious writers, who have the boldneſs ;;,,, jar. 0, 
to dive into the moſt hidden ſecrets of the Creator. He puts them in mind of the 95 =_ 
weightieſt maxims that are employed to recommend to us the are of our reaſon, 
and the captivating our underſtanding to the authority of God with reſpect to the 
moſt incomprehenſible myſteries. His words have ſo much emphaſis, that they cannot 
be tranſlated without loſing a great deal of their energy. I will therefore give the 
original. Quis non videat quæ de Trinitate, quam ſibi ſoli notam vetus ait ſcriptor, 
deque decretis Dei, quorum non aliter conſtat ratio, quam fi nemini reddatur, deque 
« aliis ejuſmodi, que nec licet ſcire, nec prodeſt, anxie diſputantur, non tuto, ſed fru- 
ſtra, diſputari? Nemo cceleſte myſterium diſcutiat ratione terrena, divina verba modis 
non penſemus humanis, inquit Chryſologus. Credere, quod juſſum eſt, non eſt diſ- 
cutere permiſſum, ait Ambroſius. Lauda, venerare, tuum eſt neſcire, quod agitur, 
inquit Author de vocatione Gentium. Quæ Deus occulta eſſe voluit, non ſunt . 
2 2 „ | tanda ; 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHE ES. 
tanda; quæ manifeſta fecit, non ſunt negligenda, ne & in illis illicite curiofti, & in his 
damnabiliter inveniamur ingrati. Nos autem faſtidimus aperta in ſcripturis, clauſa, 
& obſignata, in cœlis quærimus, nunquam viſa perambulare, oculis quoque ſubducta 
calcare pedibus, *-Carw4r, Pauli vox agnoſcitor, ſatagimus ardeliones. Quare hi fic; 
illi aliter, abſit ut dicamus judicium eſſe luti, non figuli, quæ ſunt Auguſtini verba, com- 
peſcat ſe humana temeritas, & quod non eſt, non quærat, ne id, quod eſt, non in- 
veniat: Or. dxaTdaAnTToY T9 O, Damaſcenus aliique præſcribunt. Quid æternis mi- 
norem conſiliis animum fatigas? Audi Tertullianum: Præſtat, inquit, per Deum 
neſcire, quia ipſe non revelaverit, quam per hominem ſcire, quia ipſe præſumſerit; 
cedat curioſitas fidei, cedat gloria ſaluti. Audi Scripturam: Arcana Deo, revelata 
nobis, & filiis noſtris. Moſes Dei Vocem audivit ; faciem non vidit; quia fide, non 
viſu, ambulamus, & cujus ferre Majeſtatem non poſſumus, à poſteriori, ut loquuntur, 
opera cum Moſe luſtramus. Deus abſconditus habitat in caligine, inquit Rex Paci- 
ficus; in luce, ſed inacceſſa, inquit cœleſtis Apoſtolus. Hie ſubvectus in tertium 


know, is it not obvious that theſe controverſies are not only bold and dangerous, but alſo vain 
and unprofitable, Let no man, ſays Chryſologus, examine a heavenly myſtery by 
earthly reaſon ; neither let us weigh the word of God in the ſcale of human judgment. 
© What we are commanded to believe, let us believe, ſays Ambrofius, but we are not 
permitted to ſift and canvaſs matters of faith. Praiſe and adore the diſpenſations of 
providence, it becomes you to be ignorant of the reaſons of them, ſays the author of 
* the book on the calling of the Gentiles, Mie muſt neither pry into what God hath thought 
fit to conceal from us, nor refuſe our aſſent to the truths he hath been pleaſed to manifeſt and 
reveal, leſt in the former caſe we ſhould be found finfully curious, and in the latter, un- 
grateful, even to our condemnation. Nevertheleſs, while we deſpiſe the truths revealed 10 
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concealed, tread in paths unſeen and nnknown, intrude upon, and are buſy after things the 
moſt remote from our knowlege and diſcernment. From hence ariſes the great diverſity of our 
opinions, even in matters of the higheſt importance. Let us therefore check our raſhneſs, 
dee citat, Wh 
of the ar- 85 5 
11 
Js 


are to us incomprehenſible, as Damaſcenus and others have written. Why ſbouluſt thou 
thy reach £ Hear the words of Tertullian. It is better for us not to know what God hath 
covered, becauſe he is preſumptuous; let our curioſity give place to our faith, and 


our vanity to our ſalvation. Hear the words of the Scripture. THE MystTErIEs of 
Gon belong unto Gop, but the things which are revealed, to us and to our children. 


Moſes heard the voice of God, but did not ſee his face, becauſe we walk by faith, and 


E | not by ſight, and of that God the glory of whoſe majeſty wwe are not able to bear, we behold, 
= with Moſes, the works, only as it were in their back parts. God being hidden dwelleth in 
darkneſs, ſays Solomon; in light, but inacceſſible, ſays St Paul, That Holy Apoſtle was 


us in Scripture, we pry into the ſecrets of heaven, and would there diſcover what God hath 


$24 


/ 


Morus, Oratione 
de Pace, pag. 
535 & ſeq. Edit, 
Amſterd. 1649, 
in 1am. 


let us not ſeek after what is hidden, left we ſhould miſs of what is revealed. Divine things 


rack thy thoughts, and buſy 2 about the eternal purpoſes of God, fince they are beyond 


carried up to the third heavens, but what he beheld, he was not able to relate, whereas we 


who are reptiles on this earth, pretend to relate what we never ſaw, no not through a cloud, 
as if we were thoroughly acquainted with theſe ſecrets. Majeſty never appears open or 
: expoſed to our view, a cloud overſhadows the divine glory, the ark is covered over with a 
alimvics of « WY large vail. Yet we pierce with prying eyes into the tremendous myſteries of God, and before 
2 4 e we are well initiated, pretend to a thorough knowledpe of them. Let us approach the divine 
m te oi © majeſty, as we would the fire, or the ſun, that we may be nouriſhed by the heat, but not deftroyed 
3 ine WY « by the devouring flames, and ſcorching beams of his glory.“ Very lately one of thoſe who 
, pat. 2031 Ul ſucceded Calvin in his chair, has in a moſt diſtin manner acknowledged the incomprehen- 
50 561. ſibility of Predeſtination. I have not as yet had the pleaſure of ſeeing his new ſyſtem 
Ny of Divinity; bur we find this account of it in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres : 

He begins with a queſtion extremely difficult, and which is a ſtumbling-block to 

the profane and the weak ; namely, why God has pertnitted fin, which 1s the cauſe 
of ſuch a number of evils, and which he might eaſily prevent? Mr Pictet does not 
conceal the ſtrength of the difficulty, but propoſes it in its full force. They who 
ventured to affirm that God knows not futurity, when it depends on the freewill of 
intelligent creatures, eaſily diſengage themſelves from this difficulty, by ſaying God 
has not prevented what he has not foreſeen : But this 1s leaping into an abyſs to avoid 
a precipice ; agd it is ſtill more difficult to conceive that God ſhould not know 
futurity, than it is to conceive he has not hindered fin, though he foreſaw it. The 
opinion of thoſe who ſay God has permitted it to manifelt his wiſdom, or to 9 
8 35 f * Q1S 
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iſtice and mercy, ſeems more reaſonable. And yet all this is not ſatisfaqtory * 


* for, beſides that it Vs not perhaps impoſſible for God to manifeſt his attributes other- 
* wile, is it, for inſtance, a great ſign of mercy, to permit a great evil which mi ht 
be prevented, in order to have an occaſion of remedying it? Mr Pictet flier) ö 
* confeſſes, that as the Scripture gives us no reaſon of God's conduct on this Bae 3uaf 
and ſufficiently intimates that there are here depths impoſſible for us to ſound we 
ought not to attempt it (go). | 8 . | 
5. Any man who can be reaſonably offended at what I have ſaid in the articles con- 5 Ren. 
cerning Manicheiſm, may likewiſe be juſtly offended with this Profeſſor of Geneva's x.” 
doctrine, as orthodox as it is. 5 7% pred 494, 
| Let us add alſo the teſtimony of a Roman Catholic, that nothing may here be want- * 7 
ing. There are ſome ſhallow wits, who had rather condemn boldly what they do Tiewgy of . 
© not underſtand in the holy Fathers of the Church, than humble themſelves, as They ant P. Gg 
© did, under the weight of the difficulties that are found in the explication of 153 P foniy a G 
* myſteries of our faith. For the juſtification of a ſinner, and the ſanctification of 328 
a Chriſtian, is a myſtery, and a great one. And becauſe men do not look upon it 
as a myſtery, they boldly attempt to remove all its difficulties, they frame ſyſtems 
which bring every thing to evidence and demonſtration, if we believe the authors of * Inveatun b. 
them and they imagine a Scientia media in God, invented at firſt by the Semi-Pela- num ada 
gians, and whereof Pope Clement VIII, who well underſtood this ſubject, was wont to ſay, 83 
as Lemos“ relates, hat it was an human invention to accommodate all things in appearance. Tone, 
Away with thoſe human inventions, which explain not the myſteries but by deftroy- Tan. e. 
ing them, and give not the mind ſatisfaction but by ſeducing it with the fallacious pax, 28y, 
appearances of light and evidence. Let us receive with humility what the Scripture (5 st A 
and tradition diſcover of them. Let us willingly be ignorant of what God will con- ſin julie de 
ceal from us. Let us ſtop where the Apoſtles and Doctors of the Church have ſtopped ; os eh +4 
and when we read St Auſtin, ſo far from inſulting him as a writer who goes aſtray « ice printed 
and leads his followers to the precipice of error, let us acknowledge it is not from 1274 
< his expreſſions the difficulties proceed, but from the ſubject itſelf, as he anſwers 7 of Can 
Julian (3) 5 . on BY F Chae 
Tus fourth ob- Let us ſee whether they could be juſtly ſhocked at a certain compariſon which I have ,_ = 
py CO mentioned (52). I know ſeveral people have complained of it, ſome becauſe they were = 77 , = 4 
moſt ſhocking not uſed to controverſial books, and others becauſe they had not freſh ideas of what the article Pv. WY 
compariſon. they had formerly read in ſuch books. Whatever be the ground of the offence they 
have taken, it may be eaſily removed. We need only repreſent to them that the moſt 753) 5 M 
uſual method of the controverſiſts is what they call redu#io ad alſurdum, reducing their P Five BY 
adverſaries to an abſurdity. They chiefly endeavour to make it appear that the ne- Ct, Fa, i, W 
ceſſary conſequence of the opinion they refute, is that the conduct of God would be . Þ 
_ execrable, and they make no ſcruple of ſpeaking very ill of the God of their adverſaries, /;4) hid. 5. I 
that is of God conſidered ſuch as he would be in caſe the opinion in queſtion was re- 3 ; 
ceived, They boldly employ the moſt ſhocking compariſons. The Roman Catholics 55%) wa, 
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| maintain that Calvin introduced 4 God who is deceitful, cruel, and inbumane, a God void FI 
of juſtice, reaſon, and gooaneſs (530, leſs innocent and leſs a God, than the God of (56) b +4 VE 
Epicurus (54). A God who hath two wills, one public, by which he declares that he is will. ö I 
ing to ſave all mankind, and the other ſecret, Fa which he drives into impiety all thoſe (47) W 1 
whom he loves not, in order to find a pretext for puniſhing them (55) 2 inbumane 3 
maſter, who commands his ſervants to do things impoſſible, and inflifts on them an eternal (5) fry 1 
puniſhment, becauſe they did not perform them, as the tyrant Caligula did (56). In fine, a Lin Don 4 
| God who like Caligula commands his laws to be written in ſo ſmall a character that no body dell 1. 
can read them (57). The Arminian Bertius, diſputing with Piſcator, charged him Memoralia be- YN 
with making God hold ſuch a conduct towards man, as was perfectly like that which Tl, 5. 3 
Tiberius held towards Sejanus's daughters. He ſhewed this parallel (58) in two columns in!“ 385,386. 
one of which he ſet down what that Emperor did in order that Sejanus's daughters: might » = 
not be ſtrangled againſt the laws. He ſet down in the other what Piſcator makes God do, | fo nent for ls 
in order that the Reprobate may not be puniſhed againſt the uſual forms. A reformed Mato Fe 95 
Divine makes uſe of a like battery againſt the Socinians. He maintains againſt them je. . 
that their God ig the greateſt of all the monſters that ever entered the imagination (59) ; L 
that Plaro and Zeno would have difliked him (56h, that he is a very ignorant and f + 
powerleſs God (61), full of imperfections (62), a fantome of a God defeated every ci n . 8 
moment by unforſeen events (63); a ſtrange God little better than the God of a 
Epicurus (04), and lives from hand to mouth (65). e 661) Ibid, N. 3 
Such being the cuſtom of the controverſiſts, I had been a very bad Hiſtorian of the- 4 
diſpute concerning the origin of evil, and an unfaithful relater of the reaſons on each 1 
ſide of the queſtion; if I had net "Ye © {inde 
q 15 not mentioned the compariſon which has diſpleaſed 23. 
certain perſons. It is that of God with a mother who forſeeing that her daughter c; 
| _ obſerve that I have ſhewn that this compariſon may be retorted againſt the 1 
Tus 6h ob if there are any who are offended at my departi S 4% W 
jection is, that y re offended at my departing from the maxim, that we ought T 
we ought not to never to OWN to our adverſaries that we cannot anſwer. their object ns; I ſhall not (6. ws. 2 
Sous truths, Want a long apology, having but this ſhort queſtion to aſk them; is it not a commend- 34: 
4 * * een een. 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHEES. 

able thing to act ſincerely? If we are not obliged, are we not at leaſt permitted to act 
thus? The anſwer muſt be in the affirmative. 'I may therefore, ſhall I reply, make 
uſe of this Jaudable liberty, eſpecially when there is no decree of a ſynod or conſiſtory 

to tie a man's hands in that reſpect. If any one can produce a doctrinal determination 
ſigned by four Profeſſors of Divinity, and ſealed with the ſeal of ſome univerſity, which 

is no great demand; if any one, I ſay, can ſhew me ſuch an act, importing that no 
orthodox man ought to own, not even when it'is moſt true, that certain objections 

of the heterodox are unanſwerable otherwiſe than by Scripture, I will engage to do 
every thing they will have me; for I am certain I ſhall never ſee ſuch an act. 

But for a more ample ſatisfaction of the moſt ſcrupulous readers, I am willing to 
declare here, that wherever it is ſaid in my Dictionary that ſuch and ſuch arguments 
are unaſwerable, I do not deſire my readers ſhould believe they are actually ſo; I mean 
no more than that they ſeem to me unanſwerable. This has no ill conſequence ; every 
one may 1magine, 1f he pleaſes, that I am of this opinion for want of due penetra- 
tion. I wiſh they would add, that in conforming my ſelf to the rules of ſincerity rather 
than to the public maxims of the ſpirit of a party, I nevertheleſs conſider that neither 
Hereſy nor Heatheniſm can draw any advantage from the unanſwerableneſs of their 
objections againſt myſteries (66). e „ (66) See hat 7 


The remaining difficulty will require a little longer examination. It is founded 7: MAE, 


Tex fixth ob- n Re, : | : 
jon is, that I on my relating at large the objections of the Manichees, and not taking the trouble 


ems, | | 
6g per to produce the arguments which confute them. What follows will give ſatisfaction to 
1 all reaſonable readers. Four reaſons hindered me from inſiſting on the confutation 
of Manicheiſm. OO 2 7 DI, DD. OH UT 91g > 128 
__ The firſt is, that conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of men, there is no Hereſy leſs 
ie, Pay. to be feared than this. People cannot but abhor an hypotheſis which admirs an eternal 
body and increated Being diſtinct from God, an enemy to wes 1 ee n a 
mu as for Free-thinkers, or in general all thoſe who have cultivated the ſtudy of Metaphyſics, 
+ hor and have any inclination to make a wrong uſe of it, they diſlike nothing more than a 
FS multiplicity of principles. The depravity of their taſte inclines them rather to be per- 
Zo fect Unitarians (67), than to declare for the Dualiſts (68 7. | (65) Thus for 
, above, Wl In the ſecond place, all Chriſtians, however ignorant they be, ſo clearly include oy 
/27,. omnipotence and infinity in the idea of the Divine Nature, that they have no need of wiv with the 
*s MW borrowed arms to fight the Manichees. This idea alone renders them ſtrong enough m_ DN 
£8 in an offenſive war; it affords them a ſolid confutation of that hypotheſis : I jutftarce is Yo 
Done therefore did not think it neceſſary to ſhew any of my readers how it was to be 5, 76, oe, Y 
«+: Wl attacked. oy Tb | Y las Fo ce: W I give that name By 
1. | Thirdly, the obſervation I made, and ſufficiently enlarged upon in the remark [ D] Fafa but oe 3 
2 "I of the article MANICHEES, — — all that is 1 2 — er 8 ee 9 all 1 
> = averſe to the doctrine of two principles. I ſaid the reaſonableneſs of a ſyſtem conſiſts  ©* | 
- | in including nothing e. to one ideas, and accounting for the phænomena. (68). Thus che | 
_ I added, that the ſyſtem of the Manichees has at beſt but the advantage of explaining — e 1 
bid 1 ſeveral phænomena, which ſtrangely perplex the followers of the unity of a principle, 3 : ” a 
2, but otherwiſe it ſtands on a ſuppoſition repugnant to our cleareſt ideas; whereas the ,,, a,, Zoxo- 
ld. fer. other ſyſtem is built upon thoſe very notions. By this reflexion alone I give the ſupe- ra. 
riority to the Unitarians, and I take it from the Dualiſts. For all rational perſons will 
Mr Ar grant that a ſyſtem is much more imperfect, when it wants the firſt of the two quali- 
De ties I have mentioned; than when it wants only the ſecond. If it be grounded upon 
ſerted => I an abſurd, confuſed, improbable ſuppoſition, this imperfection is not made up by a 
coil ke. lucky explication of the phenomena ; but if it does not explain them all ſucceſsfully, 
ths er | this 1s made up by the clearneſs, probability, and conformity, chat is found in it with 
385, 38. the laws and ideas of order; and they who have embraced it for this perfection, do 
not uſe to be diſcouraged under pretence that they cannot account for all matters of 
) Se i YG experience. They impute this defect to the narrowneſs of their minds, and imagine 
nodes - YN that in time, they ſhall be able to diſcover the true means' of reſolving the difficul- 
an ties (69). A Carteſian Philoſopher finding himſelf preſſed with an objection concern- (69) Compare th 
ing the reaſon given by Des Cartes of the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, anſwered (of Elea chr. 
A among other things, that an opinion ought not to be lightly abandoned, eſpectally when (51). 
"ine, I 1 is well grounded in other reſpetts. It was objeted to Copernicus, when he propoſed his 1 
i, P. 2 Wh ſyſtem, that Mars and Venus ſhould appear much greater at a certain time, becauſe they came : 
„ nearer the earth by ſeveral diameters. The” conſequence was neceſſary and yet nothing of 4 
1) Ibid. px. a | 2 7 g , 1 | 
| bo this appeared. Though he knew not what to anſwer, be did not think himſelf obliged to for- = 
3 ſake it, but only ſaid that time would diſcover it, and that perhaps it was by rea- -..- 
2) Ibid. p Jon of the great diſtance, This anſwer was taken for an evaſion, aud there ſeemed to Wo. 
Ro : be ſome reaſon for it: But the teleſcopes having been ſince invented, it appeared that what (79) Guirors, | — 
) Big. was oppoſed to him as a great objection, is the confirmation of bis ſyſtem, and the overthrow of 1: Grange-Tria- 3 
„„ Plolomy's (70). | Re ADE EI rv © nt rat _- 
34) l, 5 , Obſerve here by the by, a remarkable example of what I have ſaid concerning the celleque Mr Ca- 6 
a perfection of a ſyſtem : that of Copernicus is ſo diſentangled, ſo ſimple, and: ſo mecha- 4 Co * 
65) his. nical, that it ſhould be preferred before Ptolomy's, though it could not ſo well reſolve 3 


ſome phænomena. 
VOL. V. / 
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826 AN EXPLANATION: 

Laſtly, my fourth reaſon is, that I pointed out ſo good and ſo certain a remedy, 

that it would have been needleſs to uſe any other expedient to compenſate the diſadvan- 

tage. . The ſyſtem of the Dualiſts accounts much better for ſeveral matters of fa& than 

* that of the Unitarians; but, on the other hand, it contains monſtrous abſurdities directly 

1 repugnant to the ideas of order. The Unitarian ſyſtem has the perfection oppoſite to 
this defect, and therefore, all things duly conſidered, is preferable to the other. This 
might in ſome meaſure have been ſufficient, but I further obſerved that the Unitarian 
ſyſtem was conſonant to ſcripture, and that of the Dualiſts invincibly confuted by the {71 See remari 
word of God. Can any one deſire a ſtronger and more demonſtrative proof, that the PAL 

former ſyſtem 1s true, and the latter falſe? Muſt I after this, in order to remove all (Nicolas), 
ſcruples, philoſophically confute Manicheiſm ! Would not he have little faith, who 9 
ſhould want ſuch a diſcuſſion? God ſpeaks, and does not this fully convince you? . , Wh 
Would you have other ſecurities? Would you have his teſtimony ratified by hu- . 
man reaſon (71)? Is not this unworthy of a man of common ſenſe? Do you ER 
fear the objections of the Manichees, when you have the authority of Revelation againſt hs 
them ? 75 e : e (74) Epleſ. ai, 
Why do you not ſay with the Scripture, I God is witb us, who ſhall be. againſt © 

us (72)? If your reaſon cannot anſwer the difficulties which they raiſe againſt you Lb 
concerning the origin of evil, and the decrees of Reprobation, anſwer them as the 4% 7% * 
leſſer Catechiſm of the Reformed Churches anſwers this queſtion concerning the # Gd wi, WM 
Trinity, How is this poſſible? It is a myſtery above our reaſon, and nevertheleſs reg or Lip I 
very certain; rox GOD HATH DECLARED IT TO US IN HIS WORD. (73). | 


| lavicini a Feſuit, 0 
Every Philoſophic ſubtilty, that tends to deprive us of a divine truth, ought to paſs * = 
with you for one of thoſe attacks which St Paul would have us repel by taking the „gn , 
buckler of faith (74). Take it therefore, and you will be pretty well armed; remember 4% om is, 
likewiſe that by fearing leſt this ſhould prove but a weak defence you expoſe yourſelf — 13 
to the raillery which fell upon a Cardinal who pitied the Popes, when they had no other bars 2 = 1 1 
aſſiſtance but that of the Holy Ghoſt (75). © Non ho potuto d'hora in hora non com- n 754 
paſſionare i Pontefici con venti fra loro contrarii e tutti infeſti al corſo di lei eccetta %, 1% ? 
« Paura dello Spirito Sancto (76). - - I could not belp frequently pitying the ſad caſe the 5% = 7 
Popes were in, when the courſe they ſteered was oppoſed by every wind except that of the oy 705 1 I 
Holy Ghoſt. JJ tt ahie.l 5; 10 ob; ade iignntar © fiance, m! Wl 
hut let us have ſome regard to the men of little faith, and propoſe in this place ſome 15 a very b. WY 
arguments againſt Manicheiſm,  _ f 5 35FVͤ*ööVꝰB—ksf 28 PR 
Sour arguments I will not attack it on its weak fide z that is, I will not take advantage of the palpa- dinal Palaricin, BW 
22 Mani- ble abſurdities the Manichees ran into when they came to particular explications of pax. 142, Dutd - 
their doctrine. They are ſo wretched, that it would be a ſufficient confutation of them, Edi. 85 
barely to relate them. We have ſeen a ſpecimen of it above (77). Let us ſpare them „% pb. 
as to the ridiculous part of their ſyſtem, and only conſider it in the greateſt ſimplicity or. cel C 
„„ ooo ont s . op 2, 
I will not make uſe of this objection of Simplicius (78): the principle of good and 17 %, 
the principle of evil would be contrary ; but they could not be contrary without being «rag wel 3 
under the ſame genus; therefore there would be ſomething above them, and that thing ei nowea, Wl 
would be but one, and have all the eſſence of a principle: that thing therefore would 5g. 11. 
be properly a principle, and conſequently there would not be two firſt principles; and Z 
thus the ſuppoſition of two contrary principles implies a contradiction. This is more (77) f 7 3 
ſubtle than ſolid ; for genus's and ſpecies exiſt only in our underſtanding; and therefore 2. . M4. 
the genus including the two contrary principles, would be at moſt but an idea of our 91 7 Wl 
mind, as the general idea of Being, which, according to ſome Chriſtian Philoſophers, J of ce or *I 
is univocal to God and the creatures (79). : og 3 mo 990. 
Simplicius's other arguments are much more ſolid (80). He ſhews to thoſe who admit be U, 
two principles, one good, and the other evil, that their opinion is highly injurious to 2 ow” 4 
the God whom they call good; that it takes from him at leaſt half his power, and 
makes him timorous, unjuſt, imprudent, and ignorant. The fear, ſaid they, he was 1 Rach. 
under of an irruption from his enemy, obliged him to forſake part of the ſouls, in cp. x«*iv, . 
order to ſave the reſt. Theſe ſouls were portions and members of his ſubſtance, and — 22 4 
had committed no fin. Simplicius concludes from thence, that ſuch a treatment was 1640. 
unjuſt, eſpecially ſince they were to be tormented, and in caſe they contracted any ,  ....,,,. W 
- guilt, they were ta remain eternally in the power of evil. So that the good principle i Anxavio BY 
; not knowing how to manage his intereſt, expoſed himſelf to an eternal and irreparable gu, 
mutilation. Add to this, that his fears were ill-grounded ; for ſince the dominions of . [2]. 
evil were from all eternity, and by their own nature, ſeparate from the dominions of 80 14 Ki 
good, there was no reaſon to fear that evil ſhould make an inroad upon the territories of 5g. 165 
* tits enemy. Simplicius taxes his adverſaries with giving leſs foreſight and power to the 1 
good principle than to the evil. The good principle did not foreſee the misfortune of — 166, 
the detachments he expoſed to the enemy's aſſaults (81), but the evil principle had very „% 
well known what detachments would be made againſt him, and had prepared the neceſſary e ; 
engines to defeat them. The good principle was ſimple enough to ſuffer a mutilation, 4, 
rather than receive into his diſtricts the detachments of the enemy, who by that means #27... 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHER Ss, 

had loſt nothing, and preſerved the conqueſts which he had made; but the good prin- 
ciple voluntarily had given up many things out of fear, injuſtice, and imprudence. 
The author concludes, that by refuſing to acknowledge that God is the author of evil, 


they make him evil all manner of ways. Te d% dyate, ws r pas, exucios tavrd T6: 


Kang GUVVipute, Kat Sula; rat ddites xa dvonrtus dr’ al ids, peer vov Sreyivero. Gre ge- 

yo!Tes; i avrTtv Ts Kant timelv, adynaxc vroypdereo! net tate THY: maghiay gay ores. 

7e kenven, ig wig = hναMdꝑ/́i a0. Cum BONUM ultro ſeſe cum MALO commiſcuerit, 

ſeque & timide, & injuſte, & amenter (ſi illis credinius) geſſerit. Ttaque dum mali cauſam 

dicere Deum recuſant, ab omni parte malum deſcribunt: & u proverbio dicitur, fumum fu- 

gientes in ipnem. inciderunt (83). r | I : ($3) 18. ibid, 
I omit ſeveral other obſervations of Simplicius, againſt the h * 


heſis of two 
principles, becauſe they attack thoſe parts of it, which were weak only through 


the particular defects in the arbitrary explications of thoſe who defended it. There 


is ſomething of this in his objections which I have: abridged 3 but I will produce 
one that ſtrikes home the doctrine of two principles, though it be conſidered with the 
greateſt ſimplicity. e 44 e aan d eee wake 

He ſays (84), it entirely deſtroys the liberty of our ſouls, and neceſſitates them to ſin, (84) 14. ibid. 
and conſequently implies a contradiction; for ſince the principle of evil is eternal and ** 16. 
incorruptible, and ſo potent that God himſelf cannot conquer it, it follows that the ſoul- 
of man cannot reſiſt the impulſe with which that principle moves it to ſin. But if a 


man be invincibly driven to it, he commits no murder, no adultery, Sc. by his fault, 


but by a ſuperior external force, and in that caſe he is neither guilty nor puniſhable. 
Therefore there is no ſuch thing as ſin, and conſequently this hypotheſis deſtroys itſelf, 
ſince, if there be a principle of evil, there is no longer any evil in the world: but if 
there be no evil in the world, it is evident there is no principle of evil; whenee we 
may infer, that they who ſuppoſe ſuch a principle, deſtroy, by a neceſſary conſequence, 
both evil and the principle of evil. Ei iv Tvroy os xdxav orfor Tiv arfier CuTBvT45, dpxiiv 
ure)! To nay i ,,us d vitooedions nai BlaCopierns vx b vdey T1 han! Ne avTois d 
ay © aeeurtreznTA. M, ra yae, d. el bs Af Ts dns, uh k RAKIY GAGs 5 fs wi 
lest kad, sds apyn av ein 2d Kart, ors 51 tow dpyhy 7% lan, ws Racy, Ts xa Eats 
Irs dpyh 77 nas. Quod fi talium facinorum ut malorum catſam inquirentes, MALT prin- 
cipium ſtatuerunt; eoque ſtatuto, & quidem vim inferente, malum nullum relinquitur: fe- 
ſtivè ſuo igſi (quod ajunt) gladio jugulantur. Nam inde colligitur: ſi MAL Lo 
cipium fit, nullum omnigo eſſe malum. Si vero malum non eſt, ne principium quidem MALT 
eſſe. Taque fi eſs principium mali ut ajunt, nec malum erit nec mals principium (85). (685) 14. ibid, 
This objection is no leſs ſolid than ſubtle. It may be ſtrengthened by that wien!!! 
have propoſed in another place (86), viz. That the doctrine of the Manichees is deſtruc- (36) [0], 255 
tive of all religions, ſince if they argue conſequentially, they can hope for nothing from aneh Payii- 
their prayers, nor fear any thing from their impiety, They muſt be perſuaded, that „ w 
whatever they do, the good principle will be always propitious to them, and the evil . 
one always adverſe: one of them can do nothing but good, and the other can do no- 
thing but evil. They are determined to this by their nature, and they purſue this bent 
to the utmoſt extent of their power. PO wie ara lt cate 1 11 
Ihe argument I am going to make ſeems to me very ſtrong, The beſt way we can 


take in Philoſophical diſcuſſions, is to conſult the ideas of order. If we conſult them in 


the preſent diſpute, we ſhall plainly ſee that unity, and infinite power, and happineſs, 


belong to the maker of the world. The neceſſity of nature required that there ſhould 


be cauſes of all effects; and therefore a power ſufficient for the production of the world 


' muſt have neceſſarily exiſted. Now it is much more confonant to order, that this 


power ſhould be united in one ſubject, than divided into two or three, or an hundred 
thouſand. Let us therefore conclude, that it has not been divided, and that it reſides 
entire in one ſole nature, and that therefore there are not two firſt principles, but one 
only. There would be as much reaſon to admit an infinity of them, as the Atomiſts 
did, as to admit only two, Fo * 995 
If it be contrary to order, that the power of nature ſhould be divided into two ſub- 
jects, generally ſpeaking; it would be much more ſtrange, if thoſe two ſubjects were 
enemies, and diametrically oppoſite: Nothing but all manner of confuſion would ariſe 
from it: What one would do, the other would undo; and ſo either nothing would be 
done, or if any thing was done, it would be an odd and diſorderly work, and very far 
from the regularity of this univerſe. Thus you ſee Manicheiſm refuted by a very ſtrong 
argument. If the Manichees had admitted two principles acting in concert in all things, 
they had been expoſed to leſſer difficulties. 11 i 7 pe Aro a 
Such a ſyſtem would have nevertheleſs been contrary to the idea of order, with re- . 
ſpect to the maxim, that beings ought not to be multiplied without neceſſity (87) 3 for (87) Non ſuat 
if there are two firſt principles, either they have each all the er neceſſary to the d fn urg. 
production of the univerſe, or they have it not. If they have, one of them is ſuper- W. 
fluous : If they have not, that power was: vainly divided, and it had been better to 
unite it in one ſubject; it would have been more active, virtus unita fortius agit 
ſay they in the Peripatetic ſchools. Beſides, it is not eaſy to conceive how a cauſe 
that is ſelf-exiſting, can have but a portion of power. Who could have ce 
| | | | tHat 
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” N BU PLANATION: 
3 that to ſuch or ſuch a portion? It depends upon nothing, but ſtands upon its own 
... ̃ ̃ ̃ , ̃ ̃̃ , JN gf 
Rabbi Maimonides ſeems to me too nice, when he rejects the five proofs of the 


acquieſcere potuiſſet, dixit, per Cabbalam five Traditionem hoc haberi ex lege (88). (8) Maine::. I 
©... - - - - - - The weakneſs of theſe arguments in proof of the unity of God, ſo much per- > More 


another God, each of them wanted the neceſſary power; but there can lie no imper- 
fection in the Deity. Maimonides anſwers, that though one God alone had not been 
able to frame the ſtructure of this world, there would be no juſt reaſon to call him 
impotent, or inſufficient, ſince none ought to be called fo becauſe he cannot do what 
exceeds his nature. It is no impotency in God not to be able give himſelf a body, or 
to make a ſquare whoſe ſide ſhould be equal to the diagonal line. This hinders not God 
from being omnipotent; the natural impoſſibility of ſome things does no prejudice to 
the omnipotence of God. If therefore it be aſſerted that it is naturally impoſſible for 
one only God to create the world, the want of two Deities to create it will be no ſign of 
imperfection or defect in either of them. Sicut non eft attribuenda Deo Impotentia, quia 
non poteſt ſeipſum corporeum facere, vel alium fibi ſimilem creare, aut quia neguit creare 
quadratum, cujus latus æquale fit diametro : fic illi, qui duos Deos ſtatuunt, poſſunt dicere, 
non eſſe illis Omnipotentiam derogandam ideò, quia nullus illorum ſolus creat ; ed quod neceſſitas 
exiſtentiæ ipſorum requirat, ut fint duo. Hoc vero non efſe ex indigentia, quaſi unus alterius 
ope indigeret, ſed ex neceſſitate, contrariumque eſſe impoſſibile. Et ſicut non ided dici poteſt, 
Deum non eſſe omnipotentem, nulloque modo Indigentiæ, Impotentiæ, vel Inſufficientie titulo 
appellandum, quod non poſſit exiſtere facere corpus aliquod, niſi creet Subſtantias individuas, 
illaſque per Accidentia, que itidem creat, conjungat, ut illi Loquentes afſerunt ; quia ſcilicet, 
ut aliter fiat, eſt impoſſibile. Sic, qui duos Deos ſtatuit, dicere poteſt, impoſſibile eſſe, ut unus 
 ſolus faciat omnia, nec tamen Imperfectioni ipfius hoc adſcribendum eſſe, quia illa talis fit, ut 
duo fimul & un fint & operentur (8 ). | OY * (9) 14. ibis, 
It might be ſhewn that theſe are meer cavils; but to avoid too long diſcuſſions, I am 
contented to ſay that the Manichees cannot uſe this ſubterfuge; for if any power ought 
to be eſſentially contained in the nature of God, it is that of doing what he moſt 1 
_ earneſtly defires. The idea of God includes no attribute more clearly and eviden 4 
than that of happineſs (90). If therefore any want of power is capable of making God ene 
unhappy, we muſt ſay that it is eſſential to the nature of God to be without this want nn ; 
but he muſt neceſſarily be ſubject to it, if the opinion of the Manichees was true: there- und. = 
fore their ſyſtem is utterly falſe. a, ; pO 8 
Such is the nature, ſay en of the good principle, that he can produce nothing 
but good, and with his whole might he oppoſes the introduction of evil. He wills 
I therefore, and moſt ardently defires, that there be no evil: It is therefore a great 
I ſorrow to him that there is evil in the univerſe. He has done all that he could to 
prevent this diſorder ; if therefore he wanted a neceſſary power to prevent it, his 
moſt earneſt defires have been in vain, and conſequently he is deſtitute of the _ 
power which was the moſt neceſſary to his happineſs ; therefore he has not the power 
which is the moſt neceſſary to the nature of his being. But can any thing be 
more abſurd than this ? Is not this an hypotheſis which implies a con- 
tradiction? e On or | weer 
The two principles of the Manichees would be the moſt unhappy of all beings; for 
the good principle could not caſt his eyes upon the world, but he would ſee a dreadful 
multitude of all kinds of evils: nor could the evil principle view it without ſeeing a 
great deal of good. The ſight of evil would afflict the one, and the ſight of good 
the other. This would not be a ſight interrupted ſometimes, but continual, and with- 
out the leaſt intermiſſion. The moſt unfortunate men have not ſo ſevere a fate; 
they ſucceſſively paſs from ſorrow to joy, and at laſt death ſecures them from the 
miſeries of this life. But the two principles of the Manichees are eternal, they can 
ſee no end or interruption of thoſe unpleaſant objects, which diſturb them to the 
higheſt degree. 0 e e 95 
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CONCERNING THE MANICHEES 929 
All that the Manichees could ſuppoſe, concerning the firſt introduction of evil, and 
its firſt combination with good in the heart of man, was liable to a thouſand difficulties, | 
Their own weapons turned againſt them: they could not bear the Hypotheſis, that A 
evil proceeded from the ill uſe of free-will. God, ſaid they, who is infinitely good, 9 
would not have ſuffered his creatures to degenerate from their original goodneſs; and - 
they did not own them to be incorruptible in a moral ſenſe. We have ſeen that _ 
implicius objected to them, that the ſouls the ill principle had ſeized on, and which 
were portions of the good principle, became evil, and lived eternally in corruption 
and miſery, under the empire of the conqueror, But here follows ſomething worle. 
We know by experience, that the ſame numerical ſoul ſins and does good actions. 
When a nian repents and implores the mercy of God, and makes amends for his ill 
life by alms, Cc. this is not done by two ſubſtances, but by one and the ſame ſubject ; lh 
we know it by our inward conſciouſneſs (91), and reaſon will have it ſo: for why (91) Se the ar "= 
ſhould a man aMi& himſelf for, and repent of, a fault which he had not committed ? I, . 
I aſk the Manichees, whether the ſoul which does a good action, was created by the % the begin- 
good principle or by the evil? If it was created by the evil principle, it follows that — 
good may ariſe from the fountain of all evil: If it was created by the good principle, 
it follows that evil may ariſe from the fountain of all good (92), becauſe the fame foul, (92) 73r is, 4y 
on other occaſions, commits crimes. Thus you ſee yourſelves reduced to overs % % of free 


will beſtorved up- 
throw your own reaſonings, or to maintain againſt the internal and evident ſenſe n men y ce god 


of every man, that the foul which does a good action, is not the ſame which does a“ OY -. ; 
bad one. 

To extricate themſelves from this difficulty it would bs neceſſary for them to "by 
poſe three firſt principles; ” one eſſentially good, and the cauſe of all good; another 
eſſentially evil, and the cauſe of all evil; and a third eſſentially ſuſceptible of good and 

evil, and merely paſſive. Then they ſhould ſay ; that the human ſoul is made up of this 
third principle, and does ſometimes a good action and ſometimes a bad one, according 
to the influence it receives from the good and evil principle. 
Ter concluſon They who will attentively conſider what I have alledged 1 in this explanation, will, 
of ths erflan- J preſume, be no longer offended with what I ſaid in the article PauLicians, GS; 
ax they will ſee that this article and thoſe wherein the ſame matter is treated, may be read 
without ſcandal, and even with edification, provided they well remember, 


I. That it is the property of the myſteries of the goſpel, to be liable to objection 
_ cannot be cleared by natural light. 


II. That the unbelievers cannot juſtly draw any advantage from this, viz. That the 
maxims of Philoſophy do not afford ſolutions to the difficulties which they raiſe againſt 
the myſteries of the goſpel. 

III. That the objections of the Manichees, concerning the origin of evil and Predeſti- 

nation, ought not to be conſidered in general as impugning Predeſtination, but with 
this particular regard, that the origin of evil, the decrees of God concerning it, and 
the reſt, are one of the moſt inconceivable myſteries of Chriſtianity 


IV. That it ought to ſatisfy every; good Chriſtian, that his faith. is Gann; on the 
teſtimony of the word of God. 

V. That the ſyſtem of the Manichees Gade in it ſelf is abſurd * e 
1 and contrary to the ideas of order; that it is liable to retortions, and cannot remove 
1 difficulties. 
Ino, Wl VI. That in all events no body can be offended at my conceſſions, unleſs he looks 
0 nn upon the doctrine of the moſt orthodox Divines as ſcandalous, fince all that I have | Ml 
 _=K ſaid is a natural and unavoidable conſequence of their doctrine; and I have only related | 1 

more at large what they teach more compendiouſly. 

Some perhaps will think my confutation of Manicheiſm imperfect, becauſe I 1 
not the objections J have ſet forth, as coming from the Manichees. I defire thoſe 
_ who may ſtart this objection to remember, that as for evident anſwers drawn from 

natural light, I know none; and as for the anſwers which the Scripture affords, they 
may be found in a great many controverſial books. 


They who aſk of what uſe are the diſcuſſions that have offended them, will ſee 2 = 
anſwer in the third explanation, | | . "mn 


d, ibid. 


vol. v. 1 aaa kx PLANA- 890 


$30 


1 IRST I lay down, as the baſis of this third explanation, this certain and un- 
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AN EXPLANATION 


EXPLANATION III. 


That what has been ſaid of Scepticiſm in this Dictionary, cannot prejudice 
| TE lig 1 07. | 


2 doubted maxim: That Chriſtianity is of a ſupernatural order, and centres in the 
ſupreme authority of God propoſing myſteries to us, not that we may comprehend them, but 
that we may believe them with all the humility that is. due to the infinite being, who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. This is the teſt, the polar ſtar, of all the diſcuſſions and diſputes 
concerning the articles of the religion, which God has revealed by Jeſus Chriſt. 
Hence neceſſarily reſults the incompetency of the tribunal of Philoſophy to judge of 


_ controverſies among the Chriſtians, ſince they ought only to be carried to the tribunal of 


Tur character 
of the Sceptics. 


Revelation. | | | 

Any diſpute concerning the matter of right, or the reaſonableneſs of the thing, 
ought immediately to be rejected. No man ought to be admitted to examine, whether 
we ought to believe what God commands to be believed. It ought to be reckoned a firſt 
principle in point of religion. It; the part of the Metaphyſicians to examine, whe- 
ther there be a God, and whether he be infallible (1); but Chriſtians, as Chriſtians, (i) S un 
ought to ſuppoſe it as a thing already determined. 4 5 9 
The queſtion then is only about a matter of fact; viz. Whether God requires our Mazooxar, 
belief of this or that thing? Two ſorts of people may doubt of it; they who do not 
believe the ſcripture to be of divine inſpiration, and they who do not think the ſenſe of 
the Revelation to be ſuch as is put upon it by this or that ſect. 1 e 

The only diſpute therefore that Chriſtians can enter upon with Philoſophers, is on this 
matter of fact; Whether the Scripture was written by inſpired authors? If the argu- 
ments the Chriſtians alledge on this ſubject, do not convince the Philoſophers, they 
ought to break off the diſpute; for it would be to no purpoſe to enter into the parti- 
cular diſcuſſion of the Trinity, Sc. with people who diſown the divine inſpiration of 
the Scriptures, the ſole and only way to judge who is in the right, or wrong in ſuch 
controverſies. Revealed authority ought to be the common principle of diſputants 
hereupon, and therefore there is no diſputing when one denies this principle, and the 
other admits of it. Adverſus negantem principia non eft diſputandum. = = 
If they who deny it, perſiſt to clamour and diſpute, they ought to be coldly an- 
ſwered, you depart from the queſtion, Now feritis theſim, non probatis negatum ; and if 
they laugh at this anſwer, their laughing ought to be deſpiſed and pitied. _ | 

II. But of all the Philoſophers who ought not to be allowed to diſpute concerning the 


myſteries of Chriſtianity, before they have admitted Revelation for a rule, there are 


none ſo unworthy of being heard as the followers of Pyrrho; for they make profeſſion 
of admitting no certain marks of diſtinction between truth and falſhood ; ſo that if 
truth, by chance, appeared to them, they could never be ſure that it was truth. They 
not only attack the teſtimony of the ſenſes, the maxims of Morality, the rules of 
Logic, the axioms of Metaphyſics, but endeavour to overthrow the demonſtrations of 


Geometry, and the moſt evident principles of the Mathematicians. If they went no 


farther than the ten reaſons for ſuſpending our aſſent, and only uſed them againſt Na- I 
tural Philoſophy, we might till treat with them; but they will go much farther : they _—_ 
have a ſort of arms they call the diallel (2), which they lay hold of on the firſt occa- (½) S gms Þ 


ſion; and afterwards there is no withſtanding them in any ſubje& whatever, It is a Empires, Er- 2 


- i . 5 ee e hon, Hypotyf-. 
labyrinth, from which no clue of Ariadne can wind one out. They loſe themſelves 1.7, c; 


in their own ſubtilties, and are wonderfully pleaſed with it, ſince this ſerves to ſhew © 4% . 
more clearly the univerſality of their hypotheſis, that every thing is uncertain, from 3 
which they except not even the arguments againſt uncertainty. They proceed ſo far in AY 
their method, that they who have well conſidered the conſequences of it, are forced to 2 
ſay, that they know not whether any thing exiſts (3). Te 3) Ser what 

Divines ought not to be aſhamed to confeſs, that they cannot enter the liſts with Sur gh. 
ſuch diſputants, and that they will not expoſe the goſpel-truths to ſuch an encounter. 1s, i, e 
The veſſel of JESUS CHRIST is not made to float upon that tempeſtuous ſea, 7 Go — 
but to ride ſecure from this tempeſt in the haven of faith. It has pleaſed the [z), 5. 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, muſt Chriſtians ſay, to lead us by the way of flak 
faith, and not of ſcience, or diſputation. They are our inſtructors and directors, we 
cannot err having ſuch guides, and reaſon itſelf commands us to prefer them before its 
own direction, 3 

But is it not a ſcandalous thing, will ſome ſay, that I have related the converſation of 
an Abbot, who owns that Scepticiſm finds ſeveral arguments in the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, which render it more formidable than it was? I anſwer, that this can offend 
none but ſuch as have not cxamined the character of Chriſtianiry. It would be a falſe 

notion 
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CONCERNINGT HE SCEPTICS, 


notion to imagine, that Ixus CuRISs r had any deſign td countenance; either directly 
or indirectly, ſome of the ſects of Philoſophers in the diſputes they had againſt the reſt. 
His deſign was rather to confound all Philoſophy, and to ſhew the vanity of it. He 
was willing that his goſpel ſhould claſh not only with the religion of the Heathens, but 
with the aphoriſms of their wiſdom 3 and that notwithſtanding this oppoſition betwixt 
his principles and thoſe of the world, his doctrine ſhould triumph over the Gentiles, 
by the miniſtry of a few illiterate men, who had neither Eloquence nor Logic, nor any 
of the inſtruments neceſſary to all other revolutions. He would have his diſciples, and 
the wiſe men. of this world, to be ſo diametrically oppoſite, that they ſhould murually 
call one another fools * he deſigned, that as his goſpel appeared folly to the Philoſo- 
phers, their ſcience ſhould in its turn appear folly to the Chriſtians. Conſider well 
theſe words of St Paul: For Chriſt ſent me not to baptize, but to preach * the go 


831 


1. 2 Pep. i, 16. 


pel: not with wiſdom of words, leſt the croſs of Chriſt ſhould be made of none > + 


effect. For the preaching of the croſs is to them that periſh, fooliſhneſs : but unto us 


13. 


which are ſaved, it is the power | of God. For it is written J, I will deſtroy the + Ren. ;, 16. 


wiſdom of the wiſe, and will bring to nothing the underſtanding of the prudent f. 


Where is the wiſe ? Where is the ſcribe? Where is the diſputer of this world? Hath . 


not God made fooliſh the wiſdom of this world? For after that, in the wiſdom of 
God, the world by wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of f 
preaching to ſave them that believe. For the Jews require a ſign, and the Greeks ' 
ſeek after wiſdom : but we preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews a ſtumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks, fooliſhneſs ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Chriſt, the power of God, and the wiſdom of God. Becauſe the fooliſhneſs 
of God is wiſer than men; and the weakneſs of God is ſtronger than men. For ye ſee 
your calling, brethren, how that not many wiſe men after the fleſh, not many mighty, 


not many noble are called. But God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the world, to 


confound the wiſe ; and God hath choſen the weak things of the world, to confound 
the things which are mighty ; and baſe things'of the 'world, and things which are 
deſpifed, hath God choſen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things 
that are: that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence. But of him are ye in Chriſt Jeſus, 


who of God is made unto us * wiſdom, and righteouſneſs, and ſanctification, and «+ Fer, æriii, 


redemption : that, according as it is written FF, He that glorieth, let him glory in 


14. 


La. xxxiii. 
8. 


50 


the Lord (4). And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of 1 Fer. ix, 


mined not to know any thing among you, ſave Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified. 


X. 17. 


And I was with you ft in weakneſs, and in fear, and in much trembling. And my & 7.0% 


ſpeech, and my preaching was not with enticing words of mans wiſdom, but in de- 


that are perfect: yet not the wiſdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, 


17, & ſeq. 


monſtration of the Spirit “, and of power: that your faith ſhould not ſtand in the 44 Seh. 1. 17. 


wiſdom of men, but in the power of God. Howbeit we ſpeak wiſdom among them 10 An 
XVI. I. 


that come to nought. But we ſpeak the wifdom of God in a myſtery, even the hidden 2 Pa. 5. 16. 


wiſdom which God ordained before the world unto our glory. Which none of the 


princes of this world knew: for had they known it, they would not have crucified 


the Lord of glory. But as it is written ; Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, + N. leiv. 4. 


neither have entred into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. But God hath revealed em unto us by his Spirit: for the 
Spirit ſearcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the 
things of man, ſave the Spirit of man which is in him? Even ſo the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the Spirit of 
the world; but the Spirit which is of God ? that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God. Which things alſo we ſpeak, not in the words which 


mans wiſdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghoſt teacheth ; comparing ſpiritual + S. 1. 17. 2. 
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things with ſpiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of _—_ 
© God: for they are fooliſhneſs unto him; neither can he know them, becauſe they are 

« ſpiritually diſcerned (5).” e [Ok 9. 
III. Do you think, that if the Apoſtles had been told that their doctrine expoſed the 
dogmatizing Philoſophers to new attacks from the Sceptics, they would have been con- 
cerned at it? They would have ſaid, Let us not trouble our ſelves with their diſputes ; 
Let the dead bury the dead; the more they contend and diſable one another, the more 
they will diſcover the vanity of their pretended ſcience, Neither the Dogmatiſts nor 
the Sceptics will ever be able to enter into the kingdom of God, unleſs they become 
little children, unleſs they change their maxims, renounce their wiſdom, and make a 
burnt-offering of their vain ſyſtems at the foot of the croſs to the pretended folly of 
our preaching. This is the old man they muſt chiefly put off, before they can be 


— 


ualified to receive the heavenly gift, and to enter into the way of faith appointed by 
od for eternal Salvation. If the Sceptics make an ill uſe of our myſteries to root 


themſelves deeper in uncertainty, and if they object againſt us arguments ad hominem, ſo 
much the worſe for them, unleſs God make uſe of their errors to make them ſee the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to his word. This is what St Paul and his fellow Apoſtles would 
have anſwered to ſuch objections. We ought to be fully perſuaded, that if there had 


2 been 


et. ty 


(5) 1 Cer, ii. 1, 
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AN EXPLANATION 
been occaſion to give their deciſion upon the nature of the Heathen Philoſophy with 
reſpect to the difficulty or readineſs of embracing the goſpel; they would have poſitively 


determined, that the method, principles, practices, and diſputes of the Peripatetics, 


Academics, Sc. were ſo great an obſtacle to faith, that the moſt neceſſary prelimina- 
ries to enter into the kingdom of God, were to forget or lay aſide all this train of a 


falſe ſcience (6). I believe they would have made ſuch a determination both for the pre- 


; (6) Theſe Words 
ſent and the time to come. | | 


in St Fobn's 


6 | . TRA Goſpel, chap, iii 1 
I have cited an author who ſeems to believe that the ſubtilties of the ſchools of Phi. I , 


Ver, 3. Except 


loſophy, may upon favourable occaſions ſerve to propagate the true faith. It may be, 3m be — I 
ſays he (7), that theſe ſubtile doctors were neceſſary to the world; I mean the curious, ee the cue ny J 
diſputing, and contradifting world. Perhaps they entred into the deſign of the providence of 3 3 
God, for the accompliſhment of his Son's kingdom; for the laſt perfection of the economy of joe# » PBH. 

bis Church. You know that the Son of God ſent ſeveral Apoſtles to ſeveral nations; you know f. J. f == Wh 


to be born apain 


that all the miſſions he ordained, were not made at the ſame time, and by the twelve firſt more than olle, 


Apoſtles. He never wanted, and will never want ſuch Ambaſſadors. He has always meſſen= 7,.,.,....,*" a 


gers ready to receive his orders, to execute his commands, to ſet out for his ſervice, We ought wen, and adler 4 


| Phil, 
not to doubt that he has more than one St Peter, and St Paul. He has alſo more than ne bia. 
St Thomas. How do wwe know but that he has ſent the $t Thomas of the latter times to the (7) Balzac, 80 
fucceſſers of Ariſtotle, to treat them according to their own humour, and to convert them in Pic ne 


; ; n : | s 3 . Diſcours v, pag. y 
their way, in order to gain them by their own Hllogiſins and Logic? How do we know but n. 71, © 4. 


St Thomas of the ſchools has been choſen to be the Apoſtle of the Peripatetic nation, which | 
was not yet well conquered and ſubdued ? a preſumptuous and mutinous nation, which has ſo 


little regard to authority, which goes always upon reaſon, which continually demands why things 


are ſo and ſo, which is ſo reſtleſs, ſuch an enemy to peace, and ſo fond of innovations? Methinks 
this laſt miſſion has not been uſeleſs, and there is ſome probability in what I ſay, If there is 


no irony in this diſcourſe ; if it be all in a ſerious ſtrain, it is 


A ſplendid nothing dreſ#d in lofty words. 


All men in all ages have required and will require, that the knowledge of revealed 
truths ſhould be ſearched after by other methods than thoſe of Philoſophy. Philoſophy 


does not cure a floating mind, which muſt be cured, if we deſire to obtain true wiſdom 


by our prayers. Let us here give the authority of an Apoſtle. f any of you lack 
wiſdom, let him ask of God that gives to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
ſhall be given him. But let him ask in faith nothing wavering, for he that wavereth, is 
like a wave of the ſea, driven with the wind and toſſed ; for let not that man think that he ſhall 


receive any thing of the Lord (8). Judge whether the Sceptics, who are always ſo much (8) Fen. i. 5, 'J 


the more pleaſed, as the efforts they make to invent reaſons for doubting of every Ft 


thing, have furniſhed them with ſpecious objections againſt certainty, are\ capable of 


receiving the grace of God by the way of diſputation. The modern miſſionaries of the 
Goſpel, ought to treat them as the firſt would have done; they ought to adviſe them 
to lay aſide all diſputes and contentions, and to believe God upon his word; and if they 
prove untractable, they ought particularly to remember this precept of St Paul; and 
apply it to thoſe men, Avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and contentions, and ſtrivings 
about the law, for they are unprofitable and vain. A man that is an Heretic after the firſt 


and ſecond admonition, reject (9). It would be fine work to ſee our Thomiſts and Sco- (9) Ti i, 9, 


tiſts undertake the converſion of the new world by public diſputations as in Europe: 
they would be ſorry converters at that rate. Balzac did not conſider it, or elſe gravely 
ridiculed the Schoolmen ; their public diſputes convert no body ; every body goes awa 


with the ſame opinions he brought with him. If we propoſed to the Chineſe Philoſo- 


phers the Thomiſtical explications of our myſteries, and if they aſked, how can we 


believe this, ſince we have no idea of it, we ſhould do well to refer them, not to a diſ- 


putation, but to an anſwer pretty like that which the angel Gabriel made to the Virgin 

Mary (10). 1 . | © (10) How fbdll 
We may affirm at this day, juſt as in Lactantius's time, that true religion ought to to oe, Je : 

be enquired after by applying to the pretended and ſeeming fooliſhneſs under which 4 lle gd 

God has been pleaſed to hide the treaſures of his wiſdom (11). Quid putemus fuiſſe 2, 


aid unto ber, the 5 


« cauſe, cur tot ingenus, totque temporibus ſummo ſtudio, & labore quæſita ( ſapientia ) Holy Ch ot 
non reperiretur z niſi quod eam philoſophi extra fines ſuos quæſierunt? Qui quoniam ge, 


ard the power o 


« peragratis, & exploratis omnibus, nuſquam nullam ſapientiam comprehenderunt ; & . Hits fu 


. . . «11. . & bee. 
* alicubi eſſe illam neceſſe eſt : apparet, illic potiſſimum eſſe quærendam, ubi STuLT1- _— 35. 
11 titulus apparet ; cujus velamento Deus, ne arcanum ſummi ſui divini operis in 


propatulo eſſet, theſaurum ſapientiæ, ac veritatis abſcondit (12). - - bat is the (11) This 2 
reaſon why wiſdom, which has been ſo frequently ſought after by ſa many men of parts, mor reſped 1s th 


* with the greateſt application and labour, has never been found; unleſs that the Philoſo- Irfde. 

s phers have ſought after wiſdom where ſbe is not, Now ſince theſe Philoſophers who have 

examined and explored all things, have found wiſdom no where, and fince ſhe muſt neceſ- (20) Lone; 

« ſarily be ſomewhere, it is evident that ſhe muſt be ſought after chiefly where there appear pag. u. 216+ 

* the characters of rOOL ISH ESS, under the cover of which, God, leſt the myſteries of his 
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CONCERNING THE SCEPTICS. 833 
* Divine works ſhould be divulged, hath hid the treaſures of wiſdom and truth.” The ſame 
Lactantius has judiciouſly obſerved in another place, that it becomes the ſupreme majeſty. 
of God to ſpeak with authority, and to ſay in a few words, this is true, and not to 
argue and add proofs to his decifions. © Que (divina) quidem tradita ſunt breviter, 
ac nude; nec enim decebat aliter : ut cum Deus ad hominem loqueretur, argumentis 
aſſereret ſuas voces, tanquam fides ei non haberetur: ſed, ut oportuit, eſt locutus, - 
« quaſi rerum omnium maximus judex; cujus eſt non argumentari, ſed pronuntiare ve- 
rum (13). - - Divine truths are declared in a few words, and without being ſupported (13) 14 li. , 
« by reaſonings. Nor was it fit that God, when he ſpeaks to men ſpould ſupport his words P. 049 


© by arguments, as if he ought not to be believed without proofs : but God hath ſpoken, as it 


became him, like the ſoveraign judge of all things, who is not to argue, but to pronounce 
« the truth, If Seneca ſaid that there is nothing more inſipid than a law with a pream- 
ble, and that a law ſhould not diſpute, but command; if he ſaid this of human laws, 
much more ought it to be ſaid of the law of God? © Non probo, quod Platonis legibus 
« adjeCta principia ſunt. Legem enim brevem eſſe oportet, quo facilius, ab imperitis 


_ © teneatur, velut emiſſa divinitus vox fit. Jubeat, non diſputet. Nihil videtur mihi 


« frigidius, nihil ineptius, quàm lex cum prologo. Mone, dic_ quid me velis feciſſe: 
non diſco, ſed pareo (149, - - - - That reaſons are annexed to the laws of Plato, is (14) Seneca, | 
« what I do not pred | 75 ought to be comprized in a very few words, that men of 1 8 
* the meaneſt capacity may tÞ& Vetter comprehend it, and confider it as @ voice from heaven. 
© Let it command, and not diſpute. Nothing ſeems to me more inſipid, nor more fooliſh, than. 
c a law with a preamble. Warn me, tell me what you command me to do, and J do not learn 
© of you, but obey.” e 4 5 
From all that has been ſaid, it is eaſy to conclude, that we cannot be alarmed 
with the objections of the Sceptics, without diſcovering the weakneſs of our faith, 
and taking things in a wrong ſenſe, which ought to be taken in a right one. 
IV. A true Believer, a Chriſtian who well underſtands the ſpirit of his religion, does 
not expect to ſee it agree with the aphoriſms of the Lyceum, nor to find it able by the 
mere ſtrength of reaſon, to confute the difficulties of reaſon. He well knows that natural 


things have no proportion to the ſupernatural; and that if a Philoſopher was deſired to 
level and adjuſt the myſteries of the Goſpel with the Ariſtotelian axioms, it would be re- 


quiring of him what is inconſiſtent with the nature of things. You muſt neceſſarily (15) Vt altus 
make an option betwixt Philoſophy and the Goſpel : if you will believe nothing but ye, dul pa- 
what is evident and agreeable to common notions, chooſe Philoſophy, and leave Chri- tio vents hie- 


5 5 b Y a | | , ray „a +, meſque relinquit, 
ſtianity : if you will believe the incomprehenſible myſteries of religion, take Chriſtianity perperuum nulla 


and leave Philoſophy ; for to enjoy at the ſame time evidence and incomprehenſibility, femeratus nube 
is a thing impoſſible ; the conjunction of theſe two things is no leſs impoſſible than the cer exturgit 
conjunction of the properties of a ſquare, and of a circle. You muſt neceſſarily make * 
an option between them : if the conveniences of a round table do not ſatisfy you, make Sub pedibus nim- 


a ſquare one, and do not pretend that the fame table ſhould furniſh you with the den & rauen 


| | | ene tonitrua calcat. 
conveniences both of a round and of a ſquare table. Once more, a true Chriſtian well Claudian, dt 


| inſtructed in the character of ſupernatural truths, and well grounded in the principles %% 7 


= Conſul. wer. 206, 
peculiar to the Goſpel, will laugh at the ſubtilties of Philoſophers, and eſpecially of the — N 
Sceptics. Faith will place him above the regions, wherein the ſtorms of diſputation bc an ae 
rage. He will find himſelf in a poſt, from whence, being calm and undiſturbed, he can ett, bene quim 
hear the thunder of argumentations and diſtinctions roar below him: A poſt, that Turita tevere 
will prove the true Olympus of the Poets (15); and the true temple of the ſages (16), Sapientum tem- 
from whence he will ſee in a perfect tranquillity the weakneſs of reaſon, and. the 3 | 
errors of men who have no other guide. Every Chriſtian who ſuffers himſelf to be que ale, paſ- 
ſtartled and offended with the objections of unbelievers, is in the ſame lamentable condi- — = _ 
tion as they are. | er e Fr ks V 
V. What I am going to ſay, may teach us how important it is to know the true uſe Tae. 1.5, 
of things. Several people have aſked, to what purpoſe J have ſet forth many _—_— 3 


[no fal there to recite and Manichean objections? They might have found the anſwer to this queſtion, if they , pleaſanteft to 
, fer 88 had looked for it in my Dictionary, where it is to be ſeen in an hundred places, and 2 of bieb 
= fries of the particularly in the remark [CJ, of the article PVYVꝰRRRHO (17). But ſince they would Phil, End 
N 2 . not, or did not attend to it, let us here examine their objection more at large. I think /# Prot 
3bot foal they could not much complain, if I ſhould only aſk them, to what purpoſe are ſo many peaceful, fourip- 
an _, articulars we find in Hiſtorians ? Is it not certain that Hiſtorians relate ſeveral things, —_ on, | 
'obeſt ſpall whoſe only uſe conſiſts in pleaſing the readers, and which may be hurtful in the hands view deep, wor- 
* of thoſe who abuſe the beſt things? Does this free an Hiſtorian from the obligation wah 2 e oats 
he is under, of relating the truth with all poſſible exactneſs? Muſt not therefore an Hi- fates mortals 
This ought ſtorian of opinions exactly and fully ſhew the ſtrong and weak ſides of them, thoꝰ it =, 
mia ſhould accidentally occaſion ſome diſturbance, and tho? no other good ſhould'proceed from . * . 
i. it, but the amuſement of the reader, and an example of the regard that is due to the : 
laws of Hiſtory ? But this is neither the ſole nor the principal anſwer I am to, ... a the 
1 none give. | | | | | ' remark „ in 


Nothing is more neceffary than faith, and nothing more important than to know 3 
well the worth of this Theological virtue. But is any thing more proper to acquaint ce cad. 
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reyealed truths, by the fole motive of God's authority. They who by phil 


 reſpett, than if the thing was moderately difficult to believe. Whence was it that the 


in hope againſt hope (18) There had been no great merit in hoping upon the promiſe (is) Ren. iz, 


wiſe, that the moſt precious faith is that which upon the Divine teſtimony embraces 
ſuch truths as are the moſt repugnant to reaſon. 


tate me if I believed u Jyllable then, ſaid the Mareſchal d'Hocquincourt 3 but ever fance 


contrary, leſs than even: but for all that I could ſuffer myſelf to be crucified, without knowing 


the miracles wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, and his Apoſtles, the unanimous belief of all the 


£ wore Jomonſtrative, but only ſolid motives t6 induce us 10 believe the defirines propounded to 
St Thomas ways, reafon muſt ſubmit to faith. Upon which I call to mind ſome 
n Wich tie King-of England. After he kad ff 


* gnouus rent "where faith grows rang: reaſon is overcome that faith may be more meri- 
in heaven, avbere faith will nat be, and chem reaſan will reap what faith ſows.au the pre- (ae) Diſſertation 4 


and put the Trinity, for inſtance, in its room, and the malt Orthodox Proteſtant 


che more weight, becauſe they are of ſach ; 
upon the humbling of reaſon, and the exaltation of faith: one is a Phyſician, the 7 _ 


. - alwaysftops when reaſon is arrived to this point, O ale depth (21). He proteſts, that af, . . 


AN EXPLANATION 
us with it, than meditating on the attribute which diſtinguiſhes it from the other acts 
of the underſtanding ? Its effence conſiſts in imprinting in us a ſtrong” perſuaſion of 
ical 
reaſons believe the immortality of the ſoul, are Orthodox, but while they go no farther 
they do not partake of the faith we ſpeak of. They partake of it only as they believe 
this truth, becauſe God has revealed it, and humbly ſubmit to the voice of God the 
moſt plaufible arguments Philoſophy offers to perſuade them of the ſoul's mortality, 
Thus the merit of faith is enlarged, in proportion, as revealed truth, which is the object 
of it, exceeds all the powers of our underſtanding : for the more the incomprehenſibility 
of this object increaſes by the numerous maxims of natural light which oppoſe it, the 
more we muſt ſacrifice to God's authority a ſtronger repugnance of reaſon, and conſe- 

ntly we ſhew ourſelves more obedient to God, and give him a greater proof of our 


Father of the Faithful, had fo eminent and illuſtrious a faith? Was it not becauſe be believed 


of God for a thing, naturally very probable ; the merit therefore conſiſted in this, that ls 
the hope grounded on this promiſe was contrary to all appearances. Let us fay like- 


This thought has been expreſſed in a ludicrous way by a maſterly hand. The Devil 
I could endurè to be crucified for religion. Not that I fee more reaſon in it now; but on the 


hy, or wherefore. So much the better, my Lord, replied the Father, fwanging it devontly 


through the noſe, Jo much the better; theſe are not human motions ; they proceed from God. 


No reaſon | That is the true veligiun: No reaſon. What an extraordinary grace, my Lord, 
has heaven beftowwed upon you ! Eſtote ſicut infantes, be ye as children : children have ftill their 
mdcence, and why? Becauſe they have mo reaſon. Beati pauperes ſpiritu, Bleſed are the 
poor in ſpirit ; they ſin not; the reafon is becauſe they have no reaſon. No weaſon ; without 
tnowinme why or wherefore : Oh excellent words They ought to be written in golden letters. 
Not that I fee more reaſon in it now; but, on the contrary, leſs than ever. In truth this 
is Divine for them that hade any taſte of btavenly things : No reaſon. What an extra- 


ordinary grace, my Lord, bas God beſtowed upon you (x9)! Give this thought a more (19) Mr 4's © 
ſerious amd modeſt turn, and it will become reaſonable. Here is the proof of it. I mn, 
take it from a book wherein forne thoughts of Mr de St Evremond are examined; Gs Mes | 4 


. : | . . . * . 125 
and this amongſt others, that our underſtanding is not ſufficiently convinced of the truth % n.. 
of religion. e | 5 ; ther Canoe, ll 
Id anfrer clearly to this, we muſt remember a maxim commonly received among 73: i 1.15” 


8 '. 3 8 : 0 985 5 0 F of the Engliſh #24 
»Divines: viz. That the mind is induced to believe myſteries in a quite different way Naſi La- 


from that which gives it an evident knowledge of natural things. It knows the latter“ 728. 
© by demonſtration, and it believes myſteries upon motives of credibility, ſuch as are 


< faithful for feventeen centuries, c. All which motives ought to induce us to believe 
< prudenitly the faith which the church propoſes to us: and this very well explains theſe 
Words of St Paul, That in this preſent life we foe the myſteries as riddles, waiting to ſee ; 
* them evidently in heaven. But Mr de St Evremond requines demonſtrations. He there- 74 
fore admits no faith. St Thomas * ſays exprefsiy in ſome places of his Summa, that * For ' 1 WY 
no Budi oupht to go about #0 demonſtrate the myſteries of religion, and he adds in other 
chapters, that whon the Fathers proved the faith, they did net pretend their arguments 


< us, Why, ſays Mr de St Evremond, is not our reaſon enlightned ? Becauſe, as 
'« words of Petrus Bleſenſis in his 140th epiſtle written to Petrus Diaconus, who 


poke of the myſtery of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, meaſon, pur furs be, dves mor go fo far, but we are carried thither by faith ; 
i faith that m fo much the ranger as it is not ſupported by natural reaſon, Reaſon 


* :toriaus:: thowever,, do not ubint, adds this Father, that reaſou envies the ſuperiority of 
< faith ; vn the \contrary, it 'volunterily and bumbiy ſubmits 10 it. It will reſume its light 


« ſent life; umd it is juft it ſhould reap the fruits of faith, fince at preſent is debaſes it ſelf, © ls Ocors 


« "bat faith may reign in its full power (20). 8 e e 
VI. This is che doftrine of the Raman Catholics : take from it Tranſubſtantiation, f 1% 6. 4 


Divines will ſubſcribe to it. I mall two Proteſtants, whoſe teſtimony will have 7), 77% 7 


Pr ofeſſions, AS Are not thought to infiſt much h, to 21/ 4 


G Altitudo 


other a Mathematician; the former declares, that when he meditates on myſteries, he $i 7. Brown | 


Part. i, &, VII, 


if rebellious reaſon, or the Devil, endeavour to perplex him, he diſengages himmſelf them page m. 46. 


CONCERNING THE SCEPTICS. 83 9 
all their ſnares, by this one paradox of Tertullian, this is certain, becauſe it is impoſſible. 
It is my ſolitary recreation to poſe my apprehenſion with thoſe involved enigma's and riddles 
of the Trinity, with the Incarnation and Reſurremion. I can anfwer all the objeftions of Satan 
and my rebellious reaſon, with that odd reſolution I learned of Tertullian, I is true, 
becauſe it is impoſſible (22). There are ſome, continues he, who believe more eaſily (22) Id. ib. 
becauſe they have ſeen the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Red-ſea z but, for my part, 

I congratulate my ſelf for not having ſeen Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, nor having 
lived in the age of miracles; my faith would then have been involuntary, and I ſhould 
have no ſhare in this bleſſing, Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen and yet believed, He 
highly values the faith of thoſe who lived before Jeſus Chriſt ; for though they had 
nothing but ſhadows and types, and ſome obſcure oracles, they waited for things that 
ſeemed impoſſible. Some believe the better for ſeeing Chrift"s ſepulchre 1; and when they have 
ſeen the Red-ſea, doubt not of the miracle. Now contrarily, I bleſs myſelf, and am thankful 
that I lived not in the days of miracles, that I never ſaw Chriſt nor his diſciples; I would 
not have been one of thoſe Iſraelites that paſſed the Red-ſea, nor one of Chriſt's patients on 
whom he wrought his wonders ; then had my faith been thruſt upon me; nor ſhould I enjoy 
that greater bleſſing pronounced to all that believe and ſaw not. It is an eafy and 2 
belief, to credit what our eye and ſenſe hath examined : I believe be was dead and buried, and 
roſe again; and deſire to ſee him in his glory, rather than io contemplate him in his cenotaphe, 
or ſepulchre. Nor is this much to believe; as we have reaſon, we owe this faith unto Hiſtory : 
they only had the advantage of a bold and noble faith, who lived before his ok who upon 


+ 


obſcure prophecies and myſtical types could raiſe a belief, and expeft apparent impoſſubilities (2 3). (23) 1a. ivia, 
He ſays, that faith may not improperly be called a ſword which cuts all the knots we Pg. 21, 22. 
meet with in the myſteries of religion; but however, he uſes it rather as a ſhield, find- 
ing that a man becomes invulnerable in theſe ſorts of combats, who arms himſelf with 

it (24). He mentions the objections which reaſon and experience ſuggeſted to him on (24) its an 
ſome points; and adds, that notwithſtanding this his faith is very ſteady, and that faith, 3 1 
in order to be perfect, muſt make us believe things not only above reaſon, but that ſeem feverd of faith; 
repugnant to reaſon, and to the teſtimony of the ſenſes. Zet do ] believe that all this" Trike ah 
is true, which indeed my reaſon would perfiwade me to be falſe , and this I think is no vulgar it in the adjun? 
part of faith, to believe à thing not only above, but contrary to reaſon, and againſt the argu" * 
ments of our proper ſenſes (25). Pg nr On 00% 10-308 under which 7 
Note, That this writer ſpeak thus in a book intituled, Religio Medici, the Phyſician's mbaton mey ts 
Religion, and which, as ſome ſay, might be called, The Phyſician of Religion; a book, irvulrerable, 14. 
in ſhort, that made ſome people believe, that the author was ſomewhat remote from — .* ve 
the kingdom of heaven (26). Therefore theſe words of the goſpel might be applied 

to him, I have not found ſo great faith, no not in ſſrael (27) DR 10 ee (25) 14. ibid. 
VII. The Mathematician I am to quote, publiſhed at London, in 1699, a tract, of 36 
pages in 4to, intituled, T heologie Chriſtiane principia Mathematica, He pretends, that the (26) Se Patin, 
principles of the Chriſtian Religion are only probable, and reduces the degrees of their 23, il #75; 
probability, and of the decreaſe of it, to Geometrical calculations. He finds that it may vlan. : 
{till laſt 1454 years, from whence he concludes, that Jeſus Chriſt will return before that > I 
time. He dedicates this book to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, and ſhews, in his Epiſtle cc r oi. 
Dedicatory, that they who ſhall blame him for calling the principles of Chriſtianity 
only probable, are ſuch as have not well examined the grounds of their religion, and 

do not well underſtand the nature of faith. Whence, ſays he, has this virtue fo many 
encomiums given it in the Scripture, and ſo many rewards promiſed it? Is it not be- 

cauſe it makes men walk in the right way, notwithſtanding all the ſtumbling- blocks 

they meet with, and the fetters that are put upon them? I ſhall ſet down his words: 
Quoſdam fore non dubito, majori ductos zelo quam judicio qui meos prorſus con- 

« demnabunt labores, meque Religionem potius evertere quam aſtruere temere nimis 

«* concludent, Illi utique omnia Religionis dogmata tanquam certiſſima ampleCtentes 

rem Chriſtianiſmo indignam me præſtitiſſe putabunt, qui ejus bilitatem tantum 

< evincere conatus fuerim. Illis vero ego nihil jam habeo quod dicam, nif quod pre- 

« judicys ſuis præoccupati, Religionis quam profitentur, fundamenta non accurate ſatis 
hactenus examinaverint, nec fidei, quæ tantopere in facris literis landatur, naturam 
© rite intellexerint. Quid enim eſt fides? niſi illa mentis perſuaſio qua propter media ex 
probabilitate deducta, quaſdam propoſitiones veras eſſe credimus. Si perſuaſio ex cer- 

« titudine oriatur, tum non fides fed ſcientia in mente producitur. Sicut enim proba- 

bilitas fidem generat, ita enim ſcientiam evertit & è contra: Certitudo ſcientiam ſimul 

generat & fidem deſtruit. Unde ſcientia omnem dubitandi anſam aufert, dum fides 
aliquam ſemper hæſitationem in mente relinquit : & propterea fides tantis inſignitur 

< laudibus, tantaque ſibi annexa præmia habet, quod homines non obſtantibus omnibus 

illis quibus premuntur ſcrupulis in recto virtutis & pietatis tramite progrediantur, 

* quzque Creatori ſuo omnipotenti grata futura eredunt ſumma ope preſtare conentur: 

« Se tam paratos eſſe juſſis quibuſcunque divinis obſequi oſtendunt, ut ne ea quidem quæ 

$ dais tantum ab ipſo proveniant, rejicere velint (28). - - I doubt not but cer- (28) Johannes 
« tain perſons, more zealous than judicious, will abſolutely condemn my work, and raſhly con- Bata, . 

* clude that I rather ſubvert and overthrow religion, than ſupport and defend it. For they, 

* embracing all the doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion as moſt certain, will think that I have 


_ © written 


836 


vice versa Certainty begets Science and deſtroys Faith. Thus Science removes all manner 9 


THAT it is pro- 
per to enumerate 
largely the argu- 
ments which re- 
ſpect the difficul- 
ties of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith. 


5 ignorant of the force of Philoſophical objections, have but an imperfect ſenſe of God's 


tions, it is incapable of reſolving them, and, in a word, that it is not by reaſon that the 
. goſpel was eſtabliſned. It is Faith alone that can teach that Divine Philoſophy, 


lous and preſumptuous reaſon. 


| AN EXPLANATION ::; 
t toritten a book unbecoming and unworthy of a Chriſtian, ſince I there have endeavoured 16 
« ſhew only the probability of that religion. To theſe perſons 1 have at preſent nothing more 
« to ſay but this, that being prepofſeſſed with prejudices, they have not yet ſufficiently examined 
< the foundation of that Religion which they profeſs, nor well underſtood the nature of that 
« Faith, which is ſo much praiſed in the ſacred writings. For what is Faith, but that per- 
« ſuaſion of the mind, whereby we believe certain propoſitions to be true, for reaſons drawn 
from probability ? If the perſuaſion ariſes from Certainty, it is not Faith, but Science that 
© is produced in the mind. For as probability begets I'aith, ſo it deſtroys Science; and ſo 


doubt, whereas Faith always leaves in the mind ſome heſitation : and it is for this reaſon 
« that Faith is ſo highly commended, and ſo many rewaras are annexed to it, namely, becauſe 
nen, notwithſtanding all thoſe ſcruples wherewith their minds are oppreſſed, walk in the 
« ftrait road of virtue and piety, and with all their might endeavour to perform thoſe duties 
«© which they believe will be acceptable to their onmipotent Creator. They fhew themſelves . ſo 
< ready to obey all divine commands, that they will not reject even thoſe, which only appear 
probably to be ſuch. 685 | 5 75 2 
VIII. Moſt men fo little examine the nature of divine Faith, and reflect fo ſeldom 
upon this act of their mind, that they want to be rouſed from their negligence, by a 
long enumeration of the difficulties that encompaſs the doctrines of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. It is by a lively ſenſe of thoſe difficulties we learn the excellency of Faith, and 
of this gift of God. Hereby we learn alſo to miſtruſt reaſon, and have recourſe to 
grace. They who know nothing of the great conteſt between reaſon and faith, and are 


goodneſs to them, and of the manner of triumphing over all the temptations of incredu- 


The true way of humbling it is to know, that if it be capable of inventing objec- 


which none of the princes of this world had known *. Whoever opens his eyes to ſo * veritas yer 
pure a light is truly enlightened. It was not by ſtrength of ſyllogiſms and argumen- Hen 1 
tations that this Philoſophy recommended itſelf ta men; but by its ſimplicity dd eden Spie- 
the ignorance of thoſe who preached it to the world... . Faith having diſcovered to wm 
men the falſe glimpſes that ſhone in the Heathen Philoſophy, accuſtomed them not to hujus feculi bo- 
reaſon any longer upon things which God would not ſubmit to reaſoning, and taught dn . 
them, that it is better to be ignorant of what God has been pleaſed to conceal, and 
with a reſpectful ignorance to adore the ſecrets he has not revealed, than to attempt to 
fathom this abyſs of light, by the raſhneſs of our conjectures, and the faint views of 

our reaſon. It was to this Divine ray of Faith, that the Chriſtian took pleaſure to 
facrifice that inſolent curioſity, which made him too raſhly examine the works of 
God, by examining the effects of nature, and ſtifle all the views of that proud rea- 

ſon, which fixes him to the creatures, and makes him a rebel againſt the Creator. It 

was by the rays of this celeſtial light, that the Chriſtian perceived it was better to 
yield than to argue in point of religion; that narrowneſs of wit is more advantageous ' 

to a Chriſtian, than all the force and penetration of the mind, and that the ſimplicity 

of Faith is preferable to all the pomp of ſcience. Since, after all, the works of 
God, which bear the moſt the ſtamp of his omnipotence, and his character, are thoſe | 

we the leaſt comprehend, therefore nothing is more juſt than to humble our reaſon, 

and ſubmit it to the light of eternal reaſon, which is the rule of all reaſons : and 
indeed there is no ſcience but requires ſubmiſſion for the eſtabliſhment of its princi- 3 
ples (29).* 1 conclude with two very fine thoughts of Mr de St Evremond. In (20) Ran, 1 Wi 
things purely natural, it is the mind's part to conceive, and its knowledge goes be- ear Ber 5. i 
fore the affection for the objects: in things ſupernatural, the ſoul is taken, it is affect- . 447. 
ed, it adheres and unites itſelf without ever comprehending them. Heaven has better 


prepared-our hearts for the impreſſion of God's grace, than our underſtandings for 
Illumination. His immenſity confounds our narrow intellects : his bounty agrees bet- 
ter with our love. There is I know not what within us, that ſecretly pleads for a 
God, whom we cannot comprehend. . . . To conſider well the Chriſtian Religion 
would make one think, that God had deprived it of the light of our minds, that it 


might turn more upon the motions of our heart (go)... . Provided a man has re- (ien, 
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duced his reaſon ſo far, as not to argue upon things which God would uot ſubject to reaſoning, vl. i, pag i, , = 
it is all we can dire. I not only believe with Solomon, that a wiſe man's filence is better in : 75 7 215 a for 
this caſe than the. diſcourſe of @ Philoſopher, but 1 have a greater eſteem for the faith of the Lendm iris. wk 


moſt ſtupid peaſant, than for all the leſſons of Socrates (31). | breral; 
This, 1 9: th is more than ſufficient to remove the ſcruples which the pretended (39 . i, 


triumph of the Sceptics had raiſed in the minds of ſome of my readers. | pag, m. 246 
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CONCERNING OBSOCENITIH®9. $15 
NE EXPLANATION IV. 
Sanne OBSCENITIES. 


That if there are ſome Obſcenities in this book, they are fach as cans 
not be juſtly cenſured. 


I. H E N people ſay that there ate Obſcenities in any book; they may 
/ underſtand, 

I. Either that the author gives the deſcription of his debaucheries in leud terms, ap- 
plauds and congratulates himſelf for them, exhorts his readers to plunge themſelves into 
all manner of leudneſs, recommends it to them as the moſt effectual means of lead- 

ing a ſweet and happy life, and pretends, that the cenſures of the public are to 
be laughed at, and that the maxims of virtuous men ought to be ſlighted as old wo- 
mens rales. 

IT. Or, that the author relates; in a free and gay ſtile, ſome love-adventures, ſeigned 
as to the ſubſtance, or at leaſt as to their circumſtances, and embelliſhments ; and intro- 
duces into his narrative ſeveral immodeſt incidents, which he dreſſes in all the charms 

imaginable, in order to make them diverting, and fitter to raiſe the defire of love-in- 
trigues than any thing elſe. 
nn. Or, that the author, 1n order to revenge himſelf on an \ unfaithful -miſtreſs, or to 
excuſe the tranſports of his paſſion, or make invectives againſt an old courtezan, or cele- 
brate his friend's marriage, or divert himſelf with merry thoughts, gives a free ſcope 
to his Muſe, and writes Epigrams, Epithalamiums, Sc. full of impure and ſmutty 
expreſſions, 

IV. Or, that the author, inveighing againſt leudneſs, deſcribes it in too lively, 
naked, and groſs colours. 

. Or, that the author in a tract of Phyſic, Natural Philoſophy, or Civil-Law, ex- 
preſſes himſelf filthily on the ſubject of generation, or, the cauſes and remedies of bar- 
renneſs, or the motives of divorce, &c. _ 

VI. Or, that the author, commenting upon Catullus, Petronius, or Martial, has 1n- - 
ſerted in his commentary ſeveral leud diſcourſes or expreſſions. 

VII. Or, that the author, giving the Hiſtory of a ſe&, or perſon, whoſe actions 
were infamous, has related, in too open a manner, a great many. things offenſive to 
chaſte ears. 

VIII. Or, that the author, treating of caſes of ins; and enumerating the 
different ſpecies of carnal fins, has laid many things which modeſty cannot cafily 
digeſt. 

IX. Or, laſtly, that the author relates Hiſtorical facts mentioned by other authors 
whom he carefully cites, which facts are filthy and immodeſt, and adds a commentary 
on his Hiſtorical narrations to illuſtrate them by teſtimonies, by reflexions, and by 
proofs, Sc. in which he ſometimes alledges the words of certain authors who have 
wrote freely, ſome of them, as Phyſicians, or Lawyers ; others, as Gallants, or Poets ; 
but he never ſays any thing containing either explicitly, or even implicitly, the approba- 
tion of impurity ; that, on the contrary, he endeavours, upon many occaſions, to expoſe | 
it to our abhorrence, and to confute looſe Morality. 

Theſe, I'think, are the chief caſes wherein a writer can be charged with venting 
obſcenities. 

In the firſt caſe, he deſerves not only all the ſevereſt puniſhments of the. 8 Law, 
but ought alſo to be proſecuted by the inn as a diſturber of the public modeſty, 
and a profeſſed enemy to virtue. _ 

As to thoſe of the ſecond, third, n fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth claſſes, 
let every one judge of them as he pleaſes: 1 am not concerned in them, mine being 
only the ninth caſe; and it is ſufficient for me to examine what concerns that ninth 
kind of obſcenity. However, Iwill make two or three general reflexions upon the 
reſt. 

II. I fay in the firſt place, that there are ſeveral degrees in the ſeven claſſes of writers, (1) Note, that 7 
A man may keep himſelf within certain . 
bounds, or may exceed them: this prodigiouſly varies the differences and proportions 3 — a 
and it would be very unjuſt to pronounce the ſame ſentence againſt all the writers of | == ak 
the ſecond claſs. The hundred Nouvelles nouvelles (2), thoſe of the Queen of Navarre, ' tb ariict of 
| Boccace's Decameron, la Fontaine's Tales do not deſerve the ſame rigour as Aretin's pan ere 
Raggionamenti, and the Aloiſia Sigæa Toletana. The authors of theſe. tworlaſt works GIL zv, Ce. 
deſerve, as well as Ovid, to be placed in the firſt claſs of obſcene authors. 1 
Secondly I obſerve, that in all times a great number of men have agreed in con- Je, cs 
demning obſcenities ; and yet this never ſeemed to be a deciſion of equal force with the 8 | 


Civil Laws, a deciſion to Which the Poets, Commentators, Fc. were obliged to con- ume in 12-0, 
VOL. V. 10 105 form 
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be due whom I leave to the reader's judgment (1). 
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AN EXPLANATION 
form on the penalty of being excluded the rank of honeſt men. The cenſurers of ob- 
ſcenities ſeem to be ſo much the more capable of. terminating the queſtion by a deciſive 
and executive ſentence, in the whole Republic of Letters, becauſe they might make up 
| a Senate out of all ſorts of men. There would be in it not only perſons venerable for 
; the auſterity of their lives, and ſacred character, but alſo military men, and profeſſed 
gallants, and, in a word, many who give offence by their voluptuous life. This is an 
authority of great weight; for the liberty of leud verſes muſt needs be an ill thing, 
ſince it is diſliked by thoſe very perſons who live in debauchery. But in vain have ob- 
ſcene writings been exclaimed againſt, it has had no effect to diſtinguiſh between honeſt 
and diſhoneſt men. There has always been in the Republic of Letters, a right or 
liberty of publiſhing writings of this nature. This right has never been liable to pre- 
ſcription ; ſeveral perſons of a diſtinguiſhed merit have prevented it by the freedom they 
have allowed themſelves in ſuch fort of works; and this has brought no diſgrace upon 
them, nor any ways incapacitated them for the enjoyment of all the honours and privi- 


leges belonging to their condition, nor prevented the preferments they might hope for 
l from their fortune (3). I | 


(10) It opas on 
| "> 1 0 | | "he Af of A- 
ehis to particulor He would be laughed at who ſhould go about to prove that Boccace was not a man 33 


| h | fentence may be 
caſes, ei? of probity, becauſe he wrote the Decameron; or conclude, that the Queen of Navarre, . « tt aa 


| ES | . 2 SEG : the third 
my to perſenswbo ſiſter to Francis I, was not a Princeſs of admirable virtue, whoſe praiſes reſounded Fu, = 


are otherwiſe in Furetiere, where. oy 


famous fer their every Where, becauſe ſhe wrote ſome Novels of Gallantry. Antony Panormita loft 5% %%% 


action. nothing, either of his fortune or good reputation, by his ſmutty poem of the Herma- par # * Y 
(% See remark Phrodite (4). The fame may be faid of Benedict le Court, and the famous Tiraquellus: 5 el 
[1], ef the ar- the former gave himſelf great liberty in writing a commentary on Martial d'Auvergne's ab: tbe i 
. Decrees of Love: Nonnunquam etiam, ſays he in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to a Counſellor 29 96 9 _—O 


of the Parliament of Paris, quod in amore jocatus ſim laſciviente calamo : and every body /-id in »y Rx. 
knows how many obſcene collections Tiraquellus inſerted in his commentaries upon ma- June af Ml 
(5) Se 1: 91 trimonial laws (g). Did Scipio du Pleix uſe any periphraſes or reſerves in his book fable, &. 
(Thomas) cite. called, La curigſite naturelle redigte en queſtions ſelon Pordre alphabetique ? Did he not ex- vis. Tia th 
3 * plain things in the moſt natural terms imaginable ? What did he loſe by that book ? io of Ia Fa- 
—_ Nothing at all. I ſhould never have done, ſhould I undertake to give a lift of all the dem « . 


= | Civilians, who, in trials of adultery, or impotency, have alledged many obſcenities, fan by the fa. 


1 without any prejudice to their reputation. I have named three or four, Antony Hot- Eras of Pai 3 
% Our. man, Sebaſtian Roulliard, Vincent Tagereau, and Annæus Robert (6). This is 1 I 
| wee, ard Ro- enough: let us name ſome perſons of another rank. | xz comfrm Wl 
1 55 The Dutch could not endure that any body ſhould defame Secundus as a wicked and 2 laude = 

profligate man, or ſo much as deny that he was an honeſt man, under pretence that he =, v Wl 

12 Gies, ale Wrote very laſcivious verſes (7). Ramirez de Prado, who wrote notes upon Martial, ,., jms, %. =, 


worote laſcivicus printed at Paris with the King's licence in the year 1607, and full of leud explications, my 2 „ 
1 — „ loſt nothing by this of his reputation or fortune, no more than Gonzales de Salas for bars ber nv. Wh 
1 pag. 1112, his commentary of the ſame kind upon an obſcene author (8). Joubertus, Chancellor -x oat pug Fl 1 
= Dit Rive, of the univerſity of Montpellier, and Phyſician to the King of France, and to the 5 6: partialer is Wl 
 Apolog, ber. King of Navarre, loſt neither his penſions, nor his honourable poſts, for inſerting ſeveral 77", 
37* obſcenities in his book of Vulgar Errors. Nor is he on that account eſteemed a lefs ie, wr: ii; WY 
(8) Petronius,* il luſtrious and honeſt man. Did 7 Callipzdia hinder him from being recom- 72557” WM 
penſed with an abbey by Cardinal Mazarin (9)? Feramus, Advocate in the Parlia- car! T Wi 
[e], 10], of ment of Paris, did not find that his merit was leſs extolled, or acknowledged after he- m_"_— 
_ theanice Qy11- had wrote verſes againſt Montmaur, wherein he ſported with very obſcene fictions. (11) 74 . Ml 
N And to come nearer our own time, was Mr de la Fontaine, who publiſhed ſo many 65% , Wl 
leud tales leſs careſſed by every body at court and city? Lords and Princes, the ladies of 7. 

the higheſt rank, the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the long robe, have all courted and ad- | , 
mired him. Was he not admitted into the French Academy? And is not that honour (12) the friend WY 

for a man of his character, equivalent to a mareſchal's ſtaff for a military man? I 2 . 
doubt not but Mr de la Reinie would have gladly entertained him at his table the very bomenus cal: i 
day that he condemned his new tales (10); for in ſuch books wiſe men know how to oy Then + 3 
diſtinguiſh between the perſon of the author, and his writings, _ | reface to the Jo" il 
III. Let us fee whether the Proteſtants have been more rigid. I do not think that , de es. 
* the Conſiſtories ever thought of cenſuring Ambroſe Pare, whoſe Anatomical books writ- en Peta, BW 
. ten in the vulgar tongue, were full of filthy things. There are many obſcenities in , S, i 
- | Joſeph Scaliger's commentaries upon the Priapeia, and upon Catullus. There are more van, is noe #7 


till in Janus Douza's commentary upon Petronius. One of thoſe two writers was Pro- wr el 
feſſor at Leyden, and the other was one of the Curators of that univerſity. They did oy & vii BY 
| 122 -Y | | . norine, WM 
not loſe upon that account their credit, and the great eſteem they were in; and though . 2, 4 | 
HBeꝛra mightily exclaimed againſt them in an Epiſtle Dedicatory to the States- General adde Try, 
(1), his out- cries were not minded. Daniel Heinſius, Profeffor in the ſame univerſity, dure. , 
enjoyed all che honours he could pretend to; he was one of the Secretaries of the 2 u 1, 
Synod of Dort, and received, on a thouſand occaſions, ſeveral proofs of the eſteem they . — 6 
had for his perſon; and yet he publiſhed ſome poems that are far from being modeſt. %, 4 2 
What he and Scriverius called Baudii amores, is a very wanton collection; and it is to 4e 4 yo” 
be obſerved, that Scriverius was a min of merit, and of great note among the learned %. oy 
in Holland. Notwithſtanding Beza's exhortation, Theodore de Juges (12) put out an 
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CONCERNING'OBSCENITIES. $39 
edition of Petronius with his Prolegomena, wherein he endeavoured to juſtify thoſe who 
explain the obſcenities of that Roman author. It does not appear that Theodore de 
Juges did ſuffer in his reputation or fortune upon that account. He was a Proteſtant, 
and ſome perſons of his family were Counſellors in the court of Caſtres, whoſe members 
were one half Proteſtants and the other Roman Catholics z and he ſpent a conſiderable 
part of his life at Geneva. Goldaſtus had enjoyed the ſame impunity after his edition 
of Petronius, which he publiſhed with his Prolegomena, wherein he undertook to juſtify 
the reading of ſuch an author, and made a particular anſwer to Beza's reflexions. 
Shall I ſay that the famous d' Aubigne was very much reſpected at Geneva, though the 
cynical liberty of his pen was a notorious thing? Shall I obſerve that the conſiſtory of 
Charenton never had any thoughts of complaining of Dr Menjot, though his writin 
concerning Phyſic are intermixed with many obſcene things? Shall I add, that Iſaac 
Voſſius being a Canon of Windſor, when he publiſhed a book full of filthy things, the 
Dean and the Chapter did not meet to inflict upon kim even the ſlighteſt puniſhment, 
012. that of being reprimanded ? | | 
It is therefore no wonder if the faction contrary to thoſe who condemn obſcenities, 
did always maintain itſelf in the Republic of Letters: for beſides their alledging ſeveral 
reaſons for their opinion, they ſhelter themſelves under the authority of ſeveral exam- 
ples. You may ſee theſe reaſons and. theſe examples in the Prolegomena of Goldaſtus 
upon Petronius. All thoſe who have apologized for the authors who as Phyſicians, or | 
as Caſuiſts, advance obſcene things (13), alledge reaſons againſt reaſons, and authorities (13) See remart 
againſt authorities. They want neither great names nor grave authorities, magno ſe lab nba. 
judice quiſque tuetur (14). But do not think that I ſuppoſe that their reaſons and thoſe of Tvs Magnus; 
their adverſaries, have an equal force. I have declared in ſeveral places, that I abſolutely rg gr hl 
_ condemn Catullus's obſcenities, and thoſe of his imitators, and the exceſſive freedom of 8 
the Caſuiſts; and I add now, that the arguments alledged by thoſe who plead for 6 
liberty of inſerting obſcenities in an epigram, ſeem to me very weak, if compared with (14) Lucan, 
the contrary arguments (15). I further add, that an obfcenity ſoftened, and only meant 9 By 
as a jeſt, ſeems to me to be more blamable than a very obſcene invective deſigned to 
erxeate an abhorrence for impurity. And as for the obſcenities of the ſtage, I am of (5) 7% refns 


fro and con may 


+ "opinion, that they ought to be ſeverely puniſhed by the magiſtrate. They are a ſchool compared to- 

of debauchery, and belong rather to the firſt claſs than to the ſeven claſſes that follow aa, Nas. 

it, and are the ſubject of theſe preliminary remarks. I have ſtill one more to offer. fur bot de E- 

ax anſwer to IV. For fay in the third place, that if any one ſhould * that it were better fee 4. 


2 bare for the writers of theſe ſeven claſſes, to apply themſelves only to ſerious matters, and to Obſcenitate in 
aba, that a treat them with all the modeſty required by the goſpel, he would depart from the ſtate ne mate vi 
iter one might of the queſtion. This advice, though very good in it ſelf, is not pertinent on this 
occaſion, ſince they might anſwer, that the queſtion is not, whether they have choſen 

the good part, and whether they have made the beſt uſe they could make of their 

leiſure and pen, but only whether they have taken a liberty condemned, upon pain of 
ignominy, by the ſtatutes of the Republic of Letters, the regulations of civil policy, 

and the laws of the ſtate? They would readily acknowledge, that they could not avoid 

being condemned, if they were judged by the laws of the goſpel; but they would 

maintain that all writers are in the fame caſe ſome more, ſome leſs, there being none but 

may be told, that he might have employed himſelf in a more Chriſtian-like manner 

than he has done: for to give an inſtance of it, a Divine who has ſpent all his time 
in writing commentaries upon the Scripture, might have made a more pious uſe of it. 
Had it not been better for him to divide the day between mental prayer and works of 

charity ? Why did he not ſpend part of the day in meditating upon the greatneſs of 

God, and the four laſt things? Why did he not ſpend the other in going from one 

Hoſpital to another to relieve the poor, and from houſe to houſe, to comfort afflicted 

perſons and inſtruct little children? ſince therefore no man, will they ſay, can give a 

good account of his time at the ſevere tribunal of the Divine juſtice, and every body 

ſtands in need of mercy on account of many uſeleſs things, and for having erroneouſly 

choſen what was not the moſt neceſſary part; we appeal to another juriſdiction, and 

deſire it may be enquired whether we have done any thing for which in the Judgment 

of the Public, and before the tribunal of the magiſtrates, we deſerve to loſe the title of 

good men, and to be deprived of the rank and privileges of men of honour. We 

deſire a thing, would they ſay, which cannot be refuſed to ſeveral virtuous women who 

go to plays and to balls, who love gaming and fine cloaths, and who have ſuch regard 

for their beauty, that they carefully ſtudy what ornaments will ſet it off to the beſt 
advantage. They know very well that their conduct is not agreeable to the precepts of 

the goſpel ; but whilſt they do nothing elſe, they may lawfully pP -T qu; Wi 

rank, and privileges of virtuous women. They deſerve to be cenſy r 

and the Chriſtian Moraliſts, I grant it: but till the public, or the of _ 

a note of infamy upon ſuch a courſe of life, they cannot be call _ 
| Whoever ſhould call them ſo, would be obliged to make thet 

They. may alledge the practice of all ages, ſince there haye 8 

virtuous women, who loved gaming, plays, balls, and jewel Fa. 
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_— not offend againſt the Civil Laws, nor againſt the rules of human honour, and are not (6 tho wei 
Wo guilty of that kind of diſorder, which is the peculiar character of gallant women. The % lar Ms 
Poets, who in an Epithalamium make too naked a deſcription of a wedding-night, may > 3 


3 alledge the ſame reaſons: they will own that their Muſe might have pitched upon a # %o new thing 
65 more laudable ſubject, and that the compoſition of a Chriſtian ſonnet was preferable to % d a, 


l ate this Vicious 
that; but this very compoſure would not have been the beſt thing they could have done. 4%, 70 


have Iomp-ags 


It had been better for them to ſpend their time in praying, and ſerving the poor in Pd the 


Hoſpitals, Sc. There is hardly any buſineſs but what may be blamed for this reaſon, Mn TW 
that a better one might have been pitched upon; and of all the occupations of this life, 4e de, Al. 


there is hardly any that is more blamable, if we judge of it by the rules of religion, 3 
22 © . . . * re 
than that which is moſt common; I mean the occupation of thoſe who endeavour to i cue 


get money either by trading or other fair means. Humanly ſpeaking, the moſt lawful 2 


means of growing rich are contrary, not only to the Spirit of the Goſpel, but alſo to 0 wohich they 
the literal prohibitions of Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles. And therefore it highly con- Jay he 
cerns all men, that God ſhould be merciful to them for not making the belt uſe of their %% of at 
| time. The Poets I ſpeak of, having laid down this principle, add, that they only tread Regorr k. 
A in the ſteps of many perſons illuſtrious for their virtue and wiſdom ; that the liberty Ren & vs 
= they take, always prevailed among honeſt men; that if it had been laid aſide for ſome = CROP 
ages as the peculiar character of debauchery, they could not be excuſed ; but that it (t7) Se the fur. 


will appear they may claim the right of poſſeſſion, and that a thing which has been th |, TT 
* 1 „ 0 Py < g wrt of 
practiſed by ſo many honeſt men, cannot be accounted diſhoneſt (16). This is a maxim Py, ard tt: 


of Pliny on the preſent queſtion. He was one of the greateſt wits, and one of the moſt br 
honeſt men of his time; he made fome verſes that were thought to be ſomewhat 

impudent (17), and was blamed for it: he alledged many great examples in his (18) Neronem 
vindication, and would not inſtance in the Emperor Nero, though, faid he, I am not rum & mpg 


ſciam non cor- 


ignorant that things do not grow worle, becauſe they are ſometimes practiſed b — wg, 
. * CY al! 

wicked men, but that they continue to be honeſt, when they are often practiſed by etiam r 

honeſt men (18). OY GEN SS Dub ST cod 

| . | Ly | iu 

Thus much for the Poets. Now I muſt obſerve in a few words that the authors à bonis fun. 


belonging to the other claſſes abovementioned, may alledge the ſame reaſons. Nay, 2. *. it 
ſome of them may ſay ſomething more ſpecious : A natural Philoſopher, for inſtance, 289. 2 
and a Phyſician, may maintain, that their profeſſion requires they ſhould explain what _ 
concerns generation, barrenneſs, the green-ſickneſs, a woman's delivery, and the furor (8), eas. 
uterinus, as well as fermentation, and what concerns the Spleen, the Gout, Sc. A Vara. 


Caſuiſt will ſay, that it is no leſs neceſſary that confeſſors and penitents ſhould be in- „ ... EE 

| 4 6 f 6 (20) Compare 5 
formed of the ſeveral ways of offending againſt chaſtity, than of the ſeveral frauds witb :5:5 wks MR 
that are committed in purchaſes. — Count Buji Ke. Bl 


| 12 | uti 
Aͤt leaſt we ought to do thoſe authors the juſtice they claim, viz. not to judge of 3 
their morals by their writings (19). No neceſſary conſequence can be drawn from either — "cms i 
= of thoſe two things to the other. Some Poets are chaſte in their verſes, and in their is predominan = W 
5 morals; ſome are neither chaſte in their verſes nor in their morals; ſome are only chaſte ok af 


when ſhe is in 


in their verſes; and ſome are not chaſte in their verſes, but they are ſo in their morals, that humor, Wt 
5 2 . . . | ſhe joy fully MN 
and all their fire lies in their heads (20). All the wanton ſtrokes of their epigrams, are liens to the fre- 


only witty conceits; their Candida's and their Leſbia's are fictitious miſtreſſes. The th pa i 
| Proteſtants cannot deny it of Beza, fince he declares that he lived a regular life when iguiccd. N, 


5 | PE PW | 5. - | ſhe anſwers with | = 
i be wrote the Poems, intituled, Fuvenilia, of which he did ſo much repent (2 1). eee 
ARTICULAR 


2 V. After theſe general obſervations, I ſhall proceed to the examination of what concerns believing cht h Wl 
emarr — - . . . * 5 5 . —1— 5 
iag the obſceni}. this Dictionary; and the firſt thing I ſhall obſerve upon this head is, that if thoſe might 2 


. 3 . | 3 * called in queſtion, 
ves pretended to Obſervations are not looked upon as a ſolid juſtification, I ſhall not be prejudiced by it; if the cid rot im- 
be in this Dictio- f 


nary, three pre- but if they are approved as ſuch, they will be of great uſe to me. I am in far better , hid te what 


was ſaid to her 


bus cin I circumſtances than all the authors I have mentioned (22); for though Catullus, Lucretius, - - Shai 
. . 1 . . | rution 4 
5 Juvenal, and Suetonius, be never ſo much condemned, a writer who cites them, cannot r lat fu, 


at leaſt if we 


be blamed for it. Thoſe authors are to be had in all the Bookſellers ſhops ; the paſſages meg rely on be 


h . huſband: to this | A 
quoted out of them, cannot be more dangerous than they are in thoſe authors them- he party ws 


ſelves ; and there is a vaſt difference between the firſt authors of an obſcenity, and thoſe ber f her l — WW A 
who mention it only as the proof of a fact, or of an argument which the ſubject in hand ties in ber mind: WM bur difpui 


obliges them to alledge. Granting that Joubertus expreſſed himſelf too immodeſtly, indeed — HO 


_ 1 word 
1 | . . J.? ample amends PE | 
does it follow from thence that I could not alledge his authority, when I was to criti- torches ee ix 


cize a very weak argument alledged againſt thoſe who accuſed the Phyſician Herlicius a . MM un. 
of lewdneſs ? However it be, if the excuſes alledged in favour of Suetonius, Joubertus, were 4 = 
Sc. are good and ſolid, ſo much the better for me; if they are not good, it can do me 7 4 a 

no prejudice ; my caſe is different from theirs, and much better. By the argument 4 5 

Fortiori what they may ſay in their vindication, may be alledged by me with greater 3 


reaſon; and he i a weak argument for them, may be a very ſtrong one for me. mar [7], © 


You need Bil pare together the nine claſſes I have mentioned, and you will find oF 
that the Ia i ſuits my work, is leſs liable to a juſt cenſure. 5 (22) Gon 
This will clearly appear, if to what I have ſaid above (23), concerning. the 7%... bee, 


nature of my. ie add this conſideration, viz, That I have avoided three things that wi. 
might have occaſioned juſt complaints, 


5 (23) See, alvot, 
| | ; number i. 
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In the firſt place, whenever I have ſaid any thing as my own, I have avoided all words 
and expreſſions that are contrary to common civility and decency. This is ſufficient 
in a work of this nature, intermixed with Hiſtorical narratives, and all ſorts of difſ- 
cuſſions; for to pretend that a compilation which is to contain matters of Literature, 
Law, or Natural Philoſophy, according to the various ſubjects treated on, ought to be 
written according to the moſt ſtrict rules of decency obſerved in a ſermon, or in a book 
of devotion, or a novel, would be confounding things, and ſetting up a kind of tyranny 
over mens minds. A word that would be thought unbecoming in the mouth of 4 
preacher, and in a ſmall romance deſigned for the entertainment of the ladies, would 
not appear ſo in a caſe written by a lawyer, nor in the verbal proceſs of a Phyſician, 
nor in a book of Natural Philoſophy, nor even in a piece of Literature, or in the faith- 
ful tranſlation of a Latin book, ſuch as for inſtance, the relation of Abelard's miſ- 
fortune. It is therefore certain, that there are ſeveral degrees of decency, with reſpect 
to the ſtyle : the higheſt degrees belong to ſome writers, and not to all. If an ingenious 
man was deſired by ſome ladies to write a romantic Hiſtory of Jupiter's or Her- 
cules's adventures, he would do well never to uſe the words, 1% geld, 10 deflower, to get 
with child, to lie with a nymph, to raviſh ben; he ſhould either lay aſide the particulars 
that might excite thoſe ideas, or keep them at a diſtance by general and enigmatical ex- 
preſſions. But if the writers of an Hiſtorical Dictionary, wherein the reader expects to 
find an exact tranſlation of what is to be, found in the ancient Mythology concerning 
Jupiter's adventures, uſed long circuits, and far fetched expreſſions, whereby the fate of 
ſome nymphs might be gueſſed at, they would be accounted finical and ridiculous. 
They do not offend againſt decency, provided they keep within the bounds of common 
civility, that is, provided they abſtain from ſuch words as are uſed by the rabble, and 
which even a debauchee carefully avoids in a ſerious converſation, They may boldy 
uſe all the words that are to be found in the Dictionary of the French Academy, and 
in that of Furetiere, unleſs the authors of theſe Dictionaries give notice, that thoſe 


deterius, | 0 
Uando I 


* words are odious and obſcene. This is the firſt thing I have obſerved ; viz. that I 
1 keep to the rules of common decency, when I ſay any thing as my own. I now 
Pr ii proceed to give an account of the courſe I have taken as to paſſages quoted by me out of 
8 8 other authors. „ MOTO! e 
J have avoided, in the ſecond place, to expreſs in our language the meaning of a 
-: quotation, which contained ſome immodeſt thing, and have only ſet it down in Latin. 
zz The paſſages I cite out of Brantome and Montagne are not the moſt offenſive which 
| may be found in thoſe authors; and I may ſay the ſame with reſpect to D*Aubigne, and 
12 3 other French writers ſomewhat too free, whom I have ſometimes quoted to prove what 
ſi . AA „ HS 
- In the third place, I have avoided mentioning, in any language whatſoever, ſuch 
= things as had a character of extravagancy and enormity unknown to the vulgar ; and I 
ninun have quoted nothing out of certain books that are little known, and which I had rather 
18 leave in darkneſs than excite the deſire of buying them, in thoſe who ſhould find them 
mour, Wi cited in this work. I never cited on this ſubject any authors but ſuch as may be had every 
) . where, and are reprinted almoſt every year. I could name a very honeſt man, who 
urls, Hl never was a debauchee, who wrote from London to one of his friends, that he ex- 
5% BM pected to find quite other things in my Dictionary, from the clamours of certain 
ers with Wl people. I imagined, ſaid he, that it contained unknown obſcenities, but I could find 
"char ber Wl nothing in it, but what myſelf and my companions knew before we were eighteen 
bt de. years old. e n VCC 
{arg 3 7 After what has been ſaid, it will be no difficult matter to know whether I have been 
jos what. juſtly or wrangfully blamed. The whole affair may be reduced to theſe two points, 
.is ofa WM 1. Whether I am liable to cenſure, becauſe I have not ſufficiently wrapped up in am- 
3 biguous periphraſes the obſcene facts which have been found in Hiſtory. 2. Whether I 
ly on ber Wi am to blame, becauſe I have not wholly ſuppreſſed thoſe facts. | n 
N 1 un bg of the VI. The firſt of theſe two queſtions, properly ſpeaking, belongs only to the Gramma- 
rue, „be WY ac vs to. rians: Morality is not concerned in the matter; the civil Magiſtrates have nothing to 
int: WY in pure may do with it, Nihil hæc ad edictum pretoris ; neither are the Moralifts or the Caſuiſts con- 
he makes „n uud cn cerned in it. If an action was to be brought againſt me, it could only relate to the un- 5 
eie Ml Galen, An politeneſs of my ſtile; whereupon I would appeal to the French Academy, as the pro- 
1 4. r. per and competent judge of ſuch cauſes, I am ſure thoſe gentlemen would not condema 
4. =_ me; otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, ſince all the words I make uſe of, are 
9 ap f do be found in their Dictionary, without any note of diſhonour. When they do not 
bi declare that a word is obſcene, all writers are thereby authorized to uſe it; I mean 
1 — ſuch words as they have defined. But further, I ſhould readily conſent to be con- 


7s | demned by them; for I do not pretend to politeneſs of ſtile, I have declared in (2% 4 l. Le. 


my preface that my ſtile is very incorrett, and nos free from expreſſions either improper, or fn for a. 


bat is the WM which begin to be obſolete, or even from barbariſms, and that in theſe reſpects I am not very preface to his 

f£ | ' ſerupulous. Why ſhould I pretend to it, ſince ſeveral famous authors, who. lived at gad M. 
1 : Paris (24), and were members of the French Academy, did not care for it? Why moins) and l- 
i, abowty | | ſhould a man hamper himſelf in a book deſigned for things, and not for words, and 4 — 15 
is, | which containing all ſorts of matters ſome ſeriqus, and others ludicrous, neceſſarily Frens A. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 
requires one ſhould uſe various ſorts of expreſſions ? The author of ſuch a work nerds 
not to be ſo cautious as a preacher z_ and though the latter ought, in the pulpit, to 
avoid this phraſe, They -who get a maid with child, ought either to marry her, or give 
her a portion, yet he may uſe it without any indecency: in a book concerning caſes of 
conſcience. So true it is, that an author may expreſs himſelf differently, according 
to the nature of his books. | v4 at Dem 005.63 amo 5 Tons 

But if any thing can excuſe the writers, who have no regard to I know not what 
refined delicacy which increaſes every day, it is this, that there will be no end of it; 
for, in order to act conſiſtently, a vaſt number of words which the French tongue can- 
not be without, muſt be accounted obſcene z and the writers who pretend to be fo 
nice, may eaſily be convicted of abſurdity, It may be proved to them, that according 
to their principles there are no preciſe or foppiſh. women, and that thoſe whom we 
call ſo, are very reaſonable, and argue conſequentially. I defire them to tell me, why 
the verb 7o geld appears obſcene to them. Is it not becauſe it offers an obſcene object 
to our imagination? But for the ſame reaſon the word adultery cannot be pronounced 
without a greater obſcenity. Thus this word muſt be baniſhed. There will be a neceſ- 
ſity to baniſh likewiſe the words marriage, wedding-day, bride's-bed, and a vaſt number of 
ſuch expreſſions, which excite very obſcene ideas, and incomparably more offenſive 
than that, at which the preciſe lady in one of Moliere's plays was ſo much offended. 
For my part, uncle, ſays ſhe, all that I can ſay is, that marriage ſeems to me to be a very 
ſhocking thing. How can a woman endure the thought of lying by a naked man (25) ? (2 Molen, 
According to the principles of our Puriſts nothing could be more reaſonable than ſuch a cy g 
diſcourſe, and every virtuous maid ſhould turn out of her chamber all perſons who Pe. . u 
ſhould come and tell her of a deſign to marry her. She might juſtly complain, that 
they have ſo little regard for her modeſty, as to offer to her a frightful obſcenity with- 
out any veil or diſguiſe. To aſk a married woman, whether ſhe has had any children, 
would be a monſtrous obſcenity ; politeneſs would require that we ſhould uſe figurative 
expreſſions, and imitate, for inſtance, the finical lady, who ſaid, That her companion 
had given into lawful love (which was marriage), and that ſhe knew not how ſhe 
© could reſolve to taſte brutiſh pleaſures with a man; That ſhe had done it to leave be- 


842 


” n F 


(26) Sorel, de a MY 
Connoiſſance des 


reaſonable thing 


(28) Id. ibid. 
Page 14. | 


[ jay. 
(29 } Ibid, pag. 
. + « Is not modeſty viſibly offended by what Agnes ſays in the place we ſpeak of (29)? If 


1 7 2 . Moliere, 
« there for nothing: it occaſions ſtrange thoughts; that my is furiouſly ſcandalous : and 3% 2 
ſay what you will you can never juſtify the inſolence of that my . .-. There is an in- %% 4 4% 
| 4 3 5 8 1 RT.” # that ſome body bas | 20 
« tolerable obſcenity in it (32). That diſcourſe, though never ſo impertinent, would ,, 4e nan. 
file the imagination, l, w—_ _—O 
_ that is to ſay, which denote an obſcene object, ought to be laid qſide. According to ſw ia. Wl 


| vr 1 4 : | | gri- Moliere, ubi E 

« ſupply what they ſee they are loſing, by ſomething elſe ; and would 3 07 — pwn : 
A carries the thing farther than any body, and is ſo nicely ſcrupulous, that ſhe finds ob- (33 — | 
* « ſcenities where no body elſe had diſcovered any. It is faid her ſcruples are ſuch as {nin per 1. WM 
rem, = 
| 4 : wt | DT | | K uam quæ ſunt Wi 
« curtail, either at the beginning or end, by reaſon of the immodeſt ſyllables ſhe finds n fe : 
1 8 _ + out inthem(34)% „// F . 
» iy | I I think I have read ſomewhere, that preciſeneſs has been carried ſo far that ladies enter. 


explain ourſelves by ſigns only, which would occaſion more ſcandalous and . e 
ceenities than thoſe that come into one's ears (33). Here RoscoMM9%4 
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paſſage of the Chevryana, Where 
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OBSCENITIES. 843 
eby my aſſertion will be extremely well confirmed. | 


< A lady who has a great deal of wit, but is too finical, told me one day ſhe never uſed 
any words which might excite an obſcene idea, and that when ſhe was in company 
with polite 71 55 ſhe ſaid, Un fond d' Articbaut; un fond de Chapeau; une rue qui na 


point ae ſortie, 


or what we call un Cul de ſac. I told her ſhe did very well, and that 


were obliged to ſpeak like others. She very civilly defied me to give her any inſtance 
of it; and I aſked her how ſhe called in common converſation a piece that is worth 
ſixty pence ? Sixty pence, replied ſhe. But, Madam, how do you call that letter of 


c 

& 

5 

J would not fail to do the ſame. However, I added, that on fome occaſions we 
0 

= 

bo 

C 


the alphabet that comes next to P? She bluſhed, and at the ſame time replied, Truly, | 
Sir, I did not think you would brink me back to my a, b, c (36). You ſee Mr Chev- (46) Cherrzana, 


reau approves that we ſhould never uſe any words, which may excite an obſcene idea; Pat. P. 


101, 102, Dutch 


and by virtue of that principle, he is of opinion, that we ſhould never ſay, un Cul de Edi. 
ſac. He muſt therefore ſtrike out not only above two pages of Furetiere's Dictionary 
(37), corrected by one of the politeſt writers of our days (38), but alſo a vaſt number 


(47) At the bes 


of words, whoſe firſt ſyllable excites more immodeſt ideas than the ſyllable Cal. He able C 
muſt alſo baniſh the words adultery, fornication, incontinence, and a thouſand more: but 5 
as rigid as he is with reſpect to obſcene words, he was not willing to grant upon one (39) Mb. 


ſingle oint what that preciſe lady required; therefore he was not conſiſtent with him- 


nage de Bauval - 


ſelf [A]. But let us forgive him that inconſiſtency ; for the conſequences of his aſſer- 
tion are ſo abſurd, and ſo impracticable, that he is not to blame for not keeping to 


4 A] A. rigid as Mr Chou is with reſpet to ob- 


ſcene words . . he was not conſiſtent with himſelf. ] Im- 

mediately after having ſaid with Marſhal de Baſſom- 

pierre, that all men carry about them the key of the trea- 

(a) Chevrzana, ſure (a), that is, of the ladies virginity ; he affirms, 
Part, i, Pag. that Faire DES EnFaNs, is an obſcene expreſſion (b), 
350. and that it ought newer to be uſed before ladies, who 
1) See aobat bade nice ears, Thoſe two obſervations were not fit 
10 Arnauli ſays to appear cloſe together. Here is another that is a 
in his D&fenſe de falſity. The Latins ( Mr Chevreau goes on ) had the 
h Traduction de ame niceneſs as to liberis dare operam ; which has been 
Mons, lr. 1V obſerved in the fixteenth letter of the ninth book of Cicero 
6 , Peg. 338. ts Papirius Petus, where we may further ſee, why they 
rather choſe to ſay nobiſcum than cum nobis. Inſtead 

of the ſixteenth letter, Mr Chevreau ſhould have quoted 

the twenty-fecond ; but this would have only pre- 

vented the leaſt fault, ſince it is not true that Cicero 

%) Note, That ſays what he aſcribes to him. He ſays nothing of no- 
Quintilian, 76. Biſcum, nor of cum nobis (c), and affirms, that /iberis 
v, cap. iii, dare operant is a modeſt expreſſion (4). Mr Chevreau 
Geer, that i= has found ſome obſcenities in Malherbe's poems, by rea- 


2 ſon of ſome words that have a double meaning (e), 


it Gould be ſaid but which were only uſed by Malherbe in a modeſt ſenſe. 


cum hominibus Mr Menage ſaid upon this, and upon St Amint's tak- 
atis. ing this hemiſtich of the ſame Poet, qu'on ſurvit a ſa 
| mort, to be obſcene, * That a man muſt have his ima- 

(d) Liberis da- gination ſtrangely corrupted, to find ſuch obſcenities 
0 e authors. Quad f recipias, nihil logui tutum eft, 
2 Ee. « ſays Quintilian, ſpeaking of a man, who found an 
xxii, lib, ix a4 © obſcenity in theſe words of Virgil, Incipiunt agitata 
famil. pag. 58. © tumeſcere (. But, to return to Malherbe's verſe, 
Edit, Grav. Je wenux bander, &c. They who find an obſcenity 
| in it, have more reaſon than thoſe who found ſome- 

% Cherreana, e thing obſcene in Terence and Salluſt ; the words 
ni. . «© gures and animos removing all ambiguity (g).“ Mr 
| Chevreau anſwered, (4), That a man muſt be blind not 

% Menage, o ſee ſuch things, and that when he dues not perceive thoſe 
Obſerv. upon obſcentties, it is a fron he is Very much uſed to them. . « 
; and blujhes when he meets with them. What would 
My Menage have ſaid, if after he had approved my ob- 


(x) Id. ibid. ſer vation, he had read in a ſmall book 1 have juft b 


. read, Je ſuis convaincu qu'on examine aujourd'huy les 
| choſes, &c. and in another, On vit dans le Conſiſtoire 
( Y. Cherrzana, tout autrement? F it be @ e e thing to ſhew thoſe 
och *; Pag. obſcenities, it is more ſhameful ſtill to write them ; and 
Sen e there is a neceſſity to diſcover them, that others may avoid 
in 6 them. A little after he blames this expreſſion of Mal- 
Note, Thit G1 herbe, elle etoit paroifſante juſques au Nombril, - - - She 


rac, in bis Re- was to be ſeen down to the navel, he pretends (i), that 


ply fo Coftar, this laſt word is one of thoſe that cannot be now modeft- 
F. vi, pag. m. by written. . . Wat word, in its proper ſenſe, -belongs 
OY 3 = only to Phyſicians and Midæui ves, who call every thing 

ar is to obſcene, its name; and herein decency and niodeſiy do not permit us 


viz, the thigh 10 imitate them (4). One would think he had a mind 


of 2 boy ſo to revive the old cuſtom, when the words Se, Yor, 


1 well ed, breeches, were not ſpoken without adding under | 


correction, with 282 &c. This was one of the 
(i) id, pe. moſt material points of civility,” whereby one might 
1 . know well · bred children; at preſent all this paſſes for 


* = 


K M R K a a a © 


* pag. The reader does not expect to find thoſe obſeenities in bools, 


them 


country breeding. But to proceed, One cannot too 


(carefully avoid ſuch obſcenities as leave filthy ideas in 


the mind, and oſſend ears that are not over nicſe. 

C. Servilius Glaucia Quæſtor in the year of Rome 

641, was looked upon as the filth of the ſtreets, by 

reaſon ot the meanneſs of his ſoul; and yet the moſt 

eloquent man among the Romans, could not bear _ | 
that he ſhould be called Curiæ fercus , nor that Quintilianus 
the great loſs the commonwealth ſuſtained by the iti. Orat. 
words, Reſpublica morte P. Scipionis Africani caftrata. pee hl 
Mr de Balzac did not obſerve decency, nor the pre- 

* cepts of the antient Rhetoricians, whom he often 

called his maſters, when he wrote to a friend concern - 

ing a certain perſon, Q il ctoit tout compos? de parties 

honteuſes. Our language has been ſo modeſt for theſe 


« ſixty years, that we ſeldom uſe the words «whore and 


* bawdy-houſe, which the preachers. formerly uſed 3 
* without any ſęruple in their beſt ſermons (7). (1) Chevrzana, 
From all chess 


was not anſwerable to it: for ſhould one ſtrike out of 
his works every thing that defiles the imagination, 
there would be abundance of gaps in them. 'To ſpeak 
only of the Chevrzana, wherein he appears ſo rigid 
a Moraliſt ; how many things are there in it that ex- 
cite very obſcene- idea's? Some of thoſe paſſages are 
quotations, and others are his own compoſures. 
Why ſhould a man preſcribe any rules which cannot 


be obſerved either in a general Hiſtory, or in a col- 


lection of obſervations of all kinds? „ 
It will not be improper to give here an inſtance of 
what he ſays concerning the preachers of former times; 
and therefore I ſhall ſet down ſome paſſages out of a 
ſermon of John de Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, and 


one of the moſt eminent preachers of the XV Ith cen- 


tur. He who deflowers and corrupts a virgin, is 
« guilty of fornication, a crime mentioned in Deutero- 
* romy xxii, and yet in our days no account is made of 
acts of Fornication, which are daily committed: 
many maids are enticed, ſeduced, and brought 
* to perdition ; and thoſe who have debauched them, 
© glory in it, and think it much to their honour that 
* they have been able to conquer thoſe women, who 
had for ſome time reſiſted the temptations. of the 
« fleſh. But if they are not puniſhed in this world, the 
« moſt high Gop, who ſees every thing, will in time 
call them to an account: they ſhall give an account 
of the time they have loſt, of the money they have 
© ſpent upon pimps and bawds, they ſhall be anfwera- 
* ble for the {ins committed by the maid after ſhe has () Monluc, 
© been ſeduced, and for her being forſaken and finding %% of Va- 
no body to marry her. Then they will know whe- "= Sermons 
8 
L 


ther they had any reaſon to boaſt of ſuch an execra- 2 wont ron 


ble dien (m). . . . - They likewiſe infringe this Dice, par. 094, 


commandment: who contrary: to the order of nature, Edit. of Yaſeojen 


commit that enormaqus-.an 
6 Sodomy: ſuch berſo n goed to death by ; 5 1 
< the law of Gov; as | RA Mi s XX. (a). (#) Id. ibid. 
That 'commifind is alſo hoſe, who P. 596 


deteſtible crime called 2558, in ger. 


. 


ginning of the ſyl- 


death of Scipio, ſhould have been expreſſed in theſe lid. viii, cap, vis 


A 


paſſages, it appears, that Mr Chey- ibid. Page 275. 
reau was very ſevere in his theory; but his practice 276. | 


844 $1 AN EXPLANATION 
them. His only fault lies in not perceiving the falſity of a principle, whereof the moſt 
neceſſary conſequences are abſurd, and plainly tend to the deſtruction of the uſe of 
ſpeech. It is to be obſerved, that there are ſome ladies as virtuous as that preciſe 
woman, who do not ſcruple to ſay, Cul d' Artichaut, and Cul de ſac. This you may ſee 
in a paſſage of Coſtar; which has a great affinity with the ſubject in hand [(B ]. 

J have already obſerved that it is impoſſible to ſatisfy the Puriſts, againſt whom J 
am writing, The ground they go upon will make them lay aſide, whenever they 
pleaſe, abundance of words not yet condemned by them, which, according to their 
maxims, do not leſs deſerve to be rejected than thoſe which they have actually laid 
aſide. There is no avoiding their cenſure. Though you relate things in modeſt words, 
as has been done in the ſecond volume of the Menagiana, they will ſay, That there are 
ſome paſſages in it plainly contrary to modeſty, which cannot be read without horror, by vir- 

(39) Journal des 7401s Perſons (39). Could Father Bouhours avoid being criticiſed, though in-his French 

Sgavans, for tranſlation of the Goſpels he took all poſſible care to lay aſide every word that might 
1655, Peg. 245, appear never ſo little unbecoming (40)? Was not Mr Boileau, whom the illuſtrious 
Dutch edition. Preſident de la Moignon often commended, for having purged ſatirical poetry from the 
obſcenity, which till then had been, as it were, peculiar to it (41), charged with 
| of 79 ſmuttineſs, for having uſed (42) the words Embryon, voix luxurieuſe, morale lubrique? 
2 - ow If ſuch words cannot be admitted, there will be no end of cenſuring. D 
22 3. 7. I know ſeveral perſons who blame Mezerai for ſaying that ſome ſparks, who had 

3 committed adultery, were mutilated in the parts wherewith they had offended (43). 

= me 4 Their cenſure is grounded upon theſe two reaſons: one is, that there was no need to 

Work. mention a circumſtance which offers ſuch an obſcene object: the other is, that he ſhould 

at leaſt have omitted all the words after mutilated, that word being ſufficient to expreſs 
the thing. I deſire thoſe Critics not to take it ill of me, if I believe that the circum- 
ſtance which they fay ſhould have been omitted, is one of thoſe which an Hiſtorian 
(43) This is in ought never to a for if there is any thing extraordinary in the puniſhment in- 

f f. bruno. flicted upon a malefactor, it ought to be particularly mentioned. The ſecond Remark 

 gical Abridg- does not appear to me better. A ſentence of death may import that a malefactor's 

To Aber hands, noſe, or ears ſhall be cut off, before he be put to death; and therefore the word 

q ſake of ſome mutilated would not ſufficiently expreſs the circumſtance which Mezerai was to inform 
b. Aude daughters: us of, But ſuppoſing that this word is ſufficient, does it follow from thence, that the 
WM — #=-law of Philip addition of the reſt is a fault? Do not we commonly ſay, I have ſeen it with my own 
_ - ws eyes, &c. There are ſeveral needleſs words in fuch phraſes, and yet no body finds fault 
with them. . Laſtly, I fay that thoſe Critics contradi& themſelves : they only blame this 

addition as being unneceſſary ; the thing, ſay they, had been well enough underſtood 

E without it. They are not therefore againſt offering an obſcene image to the mind, they 
* 1 would only have two or three needleſs ſounds omitted. Their zeal for purity would 
= - have been edifying, had they been altogether againſt the uſe of any thing in Hiſtory 
that may excite an obſcene idea; but they allow of it, provided it be done without 
any needleſs words. Thus they deſtroy in this laſt Remark what might have been 


edifying in the firſt. Such is the nice taſte of our Puriſts : they blame one expreſſion, 


N 
0%, 
pl »Y 


(42) In * 
tenth ſatire. 


commonly live in delights and pleaſure, who ſpend ſwered : There is hardly any lady who ſcruples to == 
© their time in feaſting and banquetting, and pamper repeat and ſing the verſes which Mr de Voiture (7) Coftar, " 


their body to make it a veſſel of luxury and whore- made upon a lady's back-ſide, and I do not know Suite ms De- 
: | dom. St Peter gives a lively deſcription of them in one who makes any difficulty to fay, wn cul darti- ws A * 
B | Ce) Id. ibid, * the ſecond chapter of his ſecond epiſtle (o) . . Sport- * chaud, and un cul de ſac (r).“ The apologiſt alledges * 


* 


F: 507. © ing themſelves with their own deceivings, whilſt they afterwards the paſſage I have recited in another place (s) In the arti 1 
| « feaft with you ; having their eyes full of adultery, and (i), and adds theſe remarkable words: Let us hear our Hos in Ar 
cannot ceaſe from fin, beguiling unſtable ſouls. That is, peeviſh Critic T. It was feared there was not enough (Michael de!) 

their only end and intention is to deceive poor ſouls, of this fort of wit in Mr de Voiture's letters, and citat. (113). 


: (9) See the.ele- would believe it ?) was 


and by their banquets and feaſts, to allure them to that in this reſpe& he would not come up to Plautus 
©* adultery and all manner of filthineſs. So that their and Aron and therefore it was thought neceſ- 
© - habitations are bawdy-houſes, where aſſemblies are fary to add theſe words in the laſt edition, which were 
* held, matches are made, and women are ſeduced : wanting in the 178th letter. I con/ent to the caftrating 
in a word, they are the plague of a country; and of Uſpian, fince you will have it fo, and even of Papinian ; 
yet ſuch people are moſt eſteemed and honoured, *for they beget nothing but law-ſuits. This thought is very 


+ Pag. 72, 73. 
4 Page 7% 
Ductare exerci- 
tus, & patrare 


| d Sal- 

* eſpecially thoſe who are the ring-leaders, and as it ingenious. Hitherto I have always heard people ſay, "=o race 
% Ibid. pag. * were, the cocks of their pariſh (). wit bout any ſeruple, that a book was caſtrated, to denote ſanctè & anti- 
— The uſe we may make of the paſſages extracted from a book ⁊ubich is not entire, but curtailed. If our ad. que ridentur # 


that ſermon, is to know that the liberty of expreſſing wer/ary had any intereft in the academy, he would get this 
one's ſelf in ſuch a plain manner, is not ſinful in itſelf, /icentious expreſſion aboliſhed, and this modeſt phraſe /ub- 
for then it would not have been lawful in Henry the ffituted in its room, to injure books and make them 
| fecond's time. Now if it was lawful then, ſhould a eunuchs. The paſſages of Quintilian J quoted by him, 
-preacher uſe it in our days, his only fault would con - are «vrongh quoted, and that author maintains, that if 
ſiſt in not conforming to the mode. But if any one /o-me expreſſions of Salluſt were accounted obſcene, it was 
/ ventured at this preſent time to wear a ruff, would he 0 the writer's but the reader's fault. As for Celjus, 
not offend againſt the mode? And yet it would be ie pretended to hd an obſcenity in a bemiſtich of Firgil, 
no ſinful action. | | ' . the ſame Quintilian blames him for it, and 7 that # 
III A paſfpage'of Coftar, which has a great affinity fuch a niceneſs was allowable, no man could be ſure 
with the ſubjett in hand.] The polite Voiture -(who feats well, and every body ſhould be filent (t). It is to 
' ped with- uſing obſcene ex - be obſerved, that Coſtar, who affords me this paſſage, 
outs Jags of preſſions (20, tho hm ecguainted with the was. none of thoſe learned men who are unacquainted 
rac 8 anſwer | . . . | , . 
to the Alvi, genteel ** | | | "oF 7 . Ar 4 with ' with the genteel part of the world. He Was acquaint- 
Vis. Perſons off eic an- ed and kept company with people of faſhion. 


£34 1 


72 is, .. 9 
E 
„ | a 


nobis, ſi Diis pla- 
cet: quam Cu» 
pam non (criben- 


tium quidem ju- 95 


dico, fed legen 
tium. Quintil, 


Si quidem Celfus WM 


cacophaton apud 

Virgilium putat 

Incipiunt agitata 
tumeſcere : quod 

ſi recipias, nibil 
loqui tutum eit. 
id. 


{t) Coſtar, ibid, 


pag. 191, 19% 
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Ax obſervation 


Coſtar, ibid, 
192. lon of rea- 

191, 9 in. Groſs ob- 
es are leaſt 


Chron 


of what ſome al- 


rning the 5 


CONCERNING OBSCENITIES. 945 
and approve another, though they equally offer the ſame obſcenity to the mind. The 
Obſervations printed at Paris in the year 1700, againſt Mezerai, will be very acceptable 
to thoſe Critics, See the margin (44). He is blamed in that book (45) for commonly (44) Meteral | 
Ming the words concubine, baſtard, and adultery, which are inconſiſtent with the niceneſs of \ grief * — 


our age. I am ſure they would not condemn the words favourite, natural fon, and poſed for being 
ſurprized with a 


conjugal infidelity, which have the ſame ſignification. How inconſiſtently do they woman, and mu- 
8 * 3 | . 
IX. The new whims of thoſe, who, as I am told, begin to reckon the words gliſter (46) uſelen to an ho- 


and phy/ic among obſcene terms, and uſe the general word remedy in their room, would be „ 
leſs unreaſonable. The word cliſtere (glifter ) was laid aſide, as including too many cir- fervations, pag. 
cumſtances of the operation, and the word lavement took its place as having a more — * 1 i 
general ſignification. But becauſe the idea of the word /avement is become ſpecific, . ſpoke 
and takes in too many circumſtances, it will be quickly laid aſide for fear of ſullying , wi more de- 


© cency, if he 


the imagination, and none but general phraſes will be uſed, ſuch as 7*etois dans les re- bad faid only 
medes, un remede lui fut ordonne, &c. which do not more particularly denote a gliſter or. n 


a purge, than a bag of herbs hung about the neck. Theſe are certainly very ſtrange * Had oor che 
thing been ſuf- 


whims, and were they approved and followed in all their conſequences, they would . {ny un- 


deſtroy a great many expreſſions, to which every body is uſed, and which are very * derſtood? 


However he 


neceſſary to thoſe who recover from a ſickneſs, and to their viſitants; otherwiſe it « might have 


would be no eaſy matter to keep up a converſation in their chambers, and there would * yitched upon 


© an expreflion 


be a neceſſity to uſe the whole jargon of the preciſe ladies: But after all, thoſe whims « les ſcandaldus- 
are better grounded than thoſe of the Puriſts, who are willing that an obſcene image 


ſhould be imprinted in the mind, provided it be with ſuch and ſuch words, and not 185 Tag. 18, 
with others. = TIES 1 
To ſum up what I have ſaid upon this head, I obſerve, ol (46) Sie Wann 
I. That the queſtion is not about a point of Morality, but is a mere Gramma- pag. 17.” 
or diſpute, which ought to be decided by thoſe who are judges of the politeneſs 
of ſtile. | = 8 . 
II. That I ſhall ingenuouſly confeſs, I did not aim at the honour that may be 
acquired by ſuch politeneſs. | | 50 
III. That I do not think all authors are obliged to ſubmit to the new notion of 
politeneſs of ſtile ; for were it exactly followed, there would be no need at laſt of any 


Dictionary but that of the preciſe ladies. 


IV. That the title of this new politeneſs is not ſo well eſtabliſhed as to obtain the 
force of a law in the Republic of Letters. The antient title remains ſtill (47), and 27 on 
may be uſed till a preſcription begins. BH | | = Were, in the year 

V. That in ſuch a book as this, it is enough not to act againſt the common prac- %. Pars vol 


tice ; but any one who keeps within thoſe bounds as carefully as I have done (48); may 25 — 


uſe ſeveral expreſſions which would be improper in a ſermon, or a book written by a 0% dhe Kay's 


finical author. It is enough for him that they are uſed in Anatomical books, in caſes cnc. 
drawn up by Lawyers, and in the converſations of learned men (49). 


8 


X. But that it may the better appear that Morality is not concerned in the preſent 49 . 3 
queſtion, I muſt obviate another objection of my cenſurers. Let us ſee whether they Ruintilian's pre- 


cept in relation to 


can alledge this pretence, that every phraſe which offends modeſty, is an attempt upon f dt vba 


Morality, ſince it is prejudicial to chaſtiti yx. | Þ 2 
Whereupon I obſerve in the firſt place, that they who ſay that certain things offend 2," of 2 


modeſty, muſt needs mean either that they weaken chaſtity, or exaſperate the perſons 4%. Vel hoc 


. > . . | iti ſi 
who are chaſte. In the firſt ſenſe their poſition cannot be admitted; and if women are eee 


to decide the caſe, the cenſurers will be infallibly caſt. But. doubtleſs women are the catur? five mala 


conſuetudine in 


moſt competent judges of ſuch a thing, ſince ſhame and modeſty are allotted to them obſcœnum intel- 


. 


in a much greater degree than to men. Let them therefore be pleaſed to tell us what lectum ſermo de- 


tortus eſt, ut 


aſſes in their ſoul, when they hear or read a diſcourſe which offends modeſty. They Dugare exerci- 
will not ſay, I am ſure, that it not only fills their minds with obſcene thoughts, but ½ © 1 
alſo that it excites in their hearts a laſcivious deſire which they cannot reſtrain without ludium diet 
great difficulty; and, in a word, that they feel themſelves expoſed to temptations which EA antique, 
ſtagger their virtue, and carry it to the brink of ruin. We may be ſure, that inſtead 6 dis placer ; 
of ſuch an anſwer, they will ſay, that the idea which riſes againſt their will in their 8 -=_ 


imagination, fills their mind at once with the higheſt degree of ſhame, indignation, dem judico ſed 
ET legentium, ta- 


and anger. Now it is certain that nothing can be more effectual than this, to corro- nen itands 


borate chaſtity, and remove the contagious influence of an obſcene object imprinted on quatenus yerba 
honeſta moribus 


the imagination; ſo that inſtead of ſaying, according to the firſt ſenſe, That what of- perdidimus, & e. 
fends modeſty, endangers chaſtity, it ought to be faid on the contrary, that it is a vincentibus e- 
fence, a preſervative, a bulwark for that virtue; and conſequently,” if we underſtand dum e, re 
this phraſe, Such a thing offends modeſty, in the ſecond ſenſe, we ought to believe, that junttura defor- 
inſtead of weakening chaſtity, it revives and corroborates it. | 
Therefore it will ſtill be true that the cenſuring of an author for not following the , % pag: = 
moſt refined politeneſs of ſtile, is a mere Grammatical controverſy, in which Morality is ue 
not in the leaſt concerned. . | 3 (49) 4s theſe 
XI. If it be replied, that Morality is concerned in it, ſince the ail ee tor 


Quintil. lib. vit i 
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upon a falſe hypotheſis ; for no writer can prevent the ſpite, vexation, and anger of the 
readers, on a thouſand occaſions. Every Controverſiſt, who detends his cauſe with great 
art and ſubtilty, continually vexes the zealous readers of the contrary party. Whoever 
in an account of a journey, or in the Hiſtory of a nation, relates things that are glorious 
to his own country and religion, and ſhametul to foreigners and other religions, cruelly 
vexes the readers, who are not prepoſſeſſed as he is. The perfection of an Hiſtory 
conſiſts in being unacceptable to all ſects and nations; for it is a ſign the writer neither 
flatters, nor ſpares any of them. Many readers fall into ſuch a rage when they meet 
with certain things in a book, that they tear the leaf, or write in the margin, Thou : 
lieft, rogue, and deſerveſt to be baſtinadoed (50). None of theſe things (51) can be (50) 114: 


| : | N . 1 : "ave ſcen 
alledged as a reaſon why authors ſhould be tried at the bar of Morality : the Critics are 4% nz wr. 


n in the mar- 


their only judges. gin of ſome biol. 


The only thing therefore that may be further objected, is, that Morality is concerned 
in the repreſentation of obſcene objects, becauſe it is apt to excite unlawful deſires and (57) 7 fel 
leud thoughts. But this objection is not ſo ſtrong againſt me as againſt thoſe, who uſe i» wig 
the covers, reſerves, and nice ways of wrapping up things, which ſome complain I have rer 
neglected; for they do not hinder the impreſſion of the object upon the imagination, an.. 


but imprint it without exciting any ſhame and indignation. They who uſe ſuch covers, 


do not intend to make themſelves unintelligible ; they know every body will under- 
ſtand what they fay, and it is certain they are perfectly underſtood. The delicacy of 


their touches has only this effect, that people look upon their pictures the more boldly, 
becauſe they are not afraid of meeting with nudities. Modeſty would not ſuffer them 
to caſt their eyes upon them, if they were naked obſcenities ; but when they are dreſſed 

up in a tranſparent cloth, they do not ſcruple to take a full view of them, without an 


manner of ſhame, or indignation againſt the Painter: and thus the object inſinuates 


itſelf more eaſily into the imagination, and is more at liberty to pour its malignant 
influence into the heart, than if the ſoul was ſtruck with ſhame and anger; for thoſe 
two paſſions exhauſt almoſt the whole activity of the ſoul, and put it into ſuch a trouble 
that it. can hardly have any other ſentiment. At leaſt it is certain, that obſcenity 
cannot act ſo ſtrongly upon a ſoul overwhelmed with ſhame and anger, as upon one 
that is free from confuſion and vexation. Pluribus intentus minor eſt ad ſingula ſenſus. 
When the ſoul is affected with one paſſion, it is leſs ſuſceptible of another. Te 
Add to this, that when an obſcenity is expreſſed only by halves, but in ſuch a manner 
that one may eaſily ſupply what is wanting, they who ſee it finiſh themſelves the picture 
which ſullies the imagination; and therefore they have a greater ſhare in the production 
of that image, than if the thing had been fully explained. In this laſt caſe they 


had been only paſſive, and conſequently the admiſſion of the obſcene image would have 


been very innocent; but in the other caſe they are an active principle, and conſequently, 


are not ſo innocent, and have more reaſon to fear the contagious effects of that object, 


which 1s partly their work. Thus this pretended regard to modeſty, is really a more 
dangerous ſnare ; it makes one dwell upon an obſcene matter, in order to find out what 


was not clearly expreſſed. And is this a matter fit to be ſuggeſted to the reader's medi- 


tation? Were it not better to prevent his ſtopping at it? 1 
XII. This is ſtill of greater force againſt the writers who ſeek for covers and reſerves. 


Had they uſed the firſt word they met with in a Dictionary, they had only touched 


upon an obſcene thing, and gone preſently over that place; but the covers they have 


ſought out with great art, and the periods they have corrected and abridged, till they 
were ſatisfied with the fineneſs of their pencil, made them dwell ſeveral hours upon an 
obſcenity. They have turned it all manner of ways; they have been winding about 


it, as if they had been unwilling to leave ſuch a charming place [C]. Is not this 4d 


irenum ſcopulos conſeneſcere, to caſt anchor within reach of the ſyren's voice, and the 


way to ſpoil and infect the heart? It is certain, that excepting thoſe who are truly 
devout, moſt of our other Puriſts are not in the leaſt concerned for modeſty, when 


they avoid fo carefully the expreſſions of our anceſtors ; they are profeſſed gallants, 


who cajole all ſorts of women, and have frequently two miſtreſſes, one whom they 
keep, and another who keeps them. Truly it becomes ſuch men very well to exclaim 


_ againſt a word that offends modeſty, and to be ſo nice when ſomething is not left to be 


ſupplied by the reader's imagination! We may apply to them what Moliere faid of a 


pretended 
[CJ my have been winding about it, as if they had Hine varios implens fluctu ſubeunte canales, 5 
been unwilling to leave ſuch a charming place.] This Fons fieri gaudet qui modo flumen erat. ©) Deſcription W 
puts me in mind of an inſcription engraved in golden Anno M DC LXXVI (Y). Nouvelle de la Wl 
letters on a black marble upon the bridge Nitre Dame at > 4.3 £2 Vito 46 Tanks 
Paris. A | When the ſeine firſt enters the metropolis of France, he am- mY 4 * 
Ae. | bitiouſly ſtays 14 rapid Areams, and being _—_— Edit, 1685. 
| ; 5 1 . ewith the place, he forgets his courſe, is uncertain whither 
r can hg cog 1 able urdi, to flow, — winds in ſeueet meanders through the town, 
Tardat præcipites ambitioſus aquas. thence filling the pipes with his waters, he who was 
Captus amore loci, curſum obliviſcitur anceps, once a river, joys to become a fountain. Anno 16706. 


» 


Quo fluagiſite fulces nectit in urbe mor. heſe verſes were made by Mr de Santeuil. 
„ | 
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among brutiſh men, who ſhould ſing filthy ſongs, and talk rudely like ſoldiers, than , Jam” 
among polite men who expreſs themſelves in reſpectful terms. They would think 703, Edit. 


the ſtroke. If they laugh, it is doubtleſs becauſe the obſcenity was artfully wrapped up, 
and ſeaſoned with an apparent modeſty. Had it been groſsly expreſſed, it would have 


ſcenities are wrapped up, though not in impenetrable covers. Are there any 


Ajax's ſhield. = 
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_CONCERNING OBSCENITIES $44 
pretended prude : © Believe me, thoſe women who are ſo very formal, are not accounted — 
more virtuous for it. On the contrary, their myſterious ſeverity, and affected gri- 3 
maces, provoke all the world to cenſure their actions. People delight to find out 
ſomething to blame in their conduct. And to give an inſtance of it, there were the ö 
other day ſome women at this play oppoſite to our box, who by their affected gri- | 
maces during the whole repreſentation, and turning aſide their heads, and hiding 
their faces, made people tell many ridiculous ſtories of them, which had neyer been 
mentioned if they had not behaved ſo; nay, a footman cried out, that their ears were , 
chaſter than all the reſt of their body (52). The men I ſpeak of, think only of (52) Molere, 

. | . . . Critique de I Ef- 
making themſelves admired for the delicacy of their pen. cole des Femmes; 

The Janſeniſts are accounted the beſt Moraliſts ; and I do but follow their opinion, Sc in, pag. 15. 
when I ſay, that a groſs obſcenity is leſs dangerous than one that is nicely expreſſed. 8 
I am not ignorant, ſays one of them (53), that people call ordures only ſuch words as (53) Reponte a 
* are groſsly obſcene ; and gallantries, thoſe which are expreſſed in a nice, delicate, pee Panbom, 
and ingenious manner; but groſs obſcenities, though covered with a witty ambiguity, g. 73, & /#. 

. . | . IT HB Ve Edit. 1700. Set 
as it were with a tranſparent veil, do not ceaſe to be obſcenities; they do not leſs als the Lettres 
offend chaſte ears, defile the imagination, and corrupt the heart; a ſubtile and imper- curicuſes de Ab. 

. g e "TX . 75 AE 4 de de Bellegarde, 
ceptible poiſon, is not leſs mortal than a violent one. There are ſome encomiums 


| ; Er. Pag. 253, Hague 41 
upon modeſty, which modeſty itſelf cannot bear, Witneſs that of “ Father le Moine. 2%. 1702; and | _—_— 


N ae 
The groſs obſcenities of a Carman or Porter, are not by a great deal ſo pernicious, co vs, rmmart 


as the ingenious words of a cajolling ſpark.” This Janſeniſt having mentioned ſome [LI, r be end. 
gallant thoughts vented by Father Bouhours, under the name of an interlocutor in a 
dialogue, which are expreſſed in very nice words, goes on thus (54): All parents, not 


Lettre Provins 
ciale xi. Peintures 


excepting thoſe who are moſt engaged in the world, will acknowledge that theſe pernicious mirales, by Fa- 


ther le Moine, 


| fooleries are MORE DANGEROUS Zhan GROss obſcenities (55); that they corrupt the ſiur. vii. 


hearts, and make the worſt of impreſſions upon the minds of youth. I have quoted in my 3 

Dictionary (56) a paſſage of Mr Nicolle, wherein he poſitively affirms, that unlawful (54 1. Per. _ 

paſſions are the moſt dangerous, when they are covered with a veil of modeſty. EY _ »- * on 
This cannot be denied: Nay, women of an imperfe& virtue would run leſs danger (55) Ser tbe Tres I 5 


France, on the 


themſelves indiſpenſably obliged to be angry with thoſe brutes, and to quit the company, mance iniculed | 


| WT | ; 1. La Princeſſe d 1 
and go out of the room with rage and indignation. But ſoft and flattering compli- {;2 *rincelle de L 


ments, or at moſt ſuch as are intermixed with ambiguous words, and ſome freedoms = 
_ nicely expreſſed, would not ſtartle them; they would liſten to them, and gently receive (5% ;, 4e arr. _ 


the poiſon. 8 1 _ 
A man who courts a maid would immediately deſtroy all his hopes, ſhould he groſsly A - 
and filthily propoſe his ill deſign : he is a perfect ſtranger to the Art of Love, if he his - 
no regard to modeſty in the choice of his expreſſions. 3 . 2 
There is no father but would rather have his daughters bluſh than laugh at ſome _ 
ſtories told in their preſence. If they bluſh, oy are ſafe (37); ſhame prevents the ill (57) Erabuit; 


. — 8 OY” . 4 8 2 ſal EIT, Te- _ 
effect of the obſcenity ; but if they laugh, it makes an impteſſion, and nothing diverts „ * © 4 


excited ſhame and indignation. Farces in our days are more dangerous than thoſe of 


our anceſtors: in former times they were ſo obſcene, that virtuous women durſt not 


appear at them; but now they do not ſcruple to ſee them under pretence that ob- 


ſuch? They would bore them through, were they made up of ſeven hides like 


If any thing could make la Fontaine's Tales very pernicious, it is their being gene- 
rally free from obſcene expreſſions. 5 

Some ingenious men, much given to debauchery, will tell you, that the ſatires of 
Juvenal are incomparably more apt to put one out of conceit with leudneſs, than the 
moſt modeſt and moſt chaſte diſcourſes that can be made againſt that vice. They 
will tell you that Petronius is not ſo dangerous, with all his groſs obſcenities, as 
he is in the nice dreſs of Count de Rabutin; and that the reading of the book inti- 
tuled, Les Amours des Gaules, will make gallantry much more amiable than the reading 
of Petronius. | 7 5 

It were wrong to conclude from what has been ſaid, that the leaſt evil would be to 
uſe the expreſſions of Porters. That is not the caſe. I know the Stoics laughed at 
the diſtinction of words, and maintained, that every thing ought to be called by its 
proper name, and that there being nothing diſhoneſt in the conjugal duty, it could not (4) 25. «id, 
be denoted by any immodeſt word, and that therefore the word uſed by clowns to 4 fen bk, 
denote it, is as good as any other. You may fee their ſophiſms in a letter of 1 
Cicero (58). Perhaps, it were no eaſy thing to ſilence them by the way of diſputa- (59) Compare 
tion (59), but they do not deſerve to be admitted to diſpute on that ſubject, What has bam e. Prop 
been accounted a rule of decency and modeſty in all ſocieties, time out of mind, and © ar Hir- 
with the unanimous conſent of the public, ought to be looked upon as a firſt FOO merk (Dj. 
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the objection 
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incivility. 


vent ſome other circumlocution. 


AN E X P L AN AT ION 


which no man is allowed to contradict. And therefore when a whole nation ate agreed 


in calling ſome words immodeſt, inſomuch, that the very Porters who uſe them moſt, 
are perſuaded of their obſcenity, and abſtain from them before perſons of honour, and 
would be offended to hear them pronounced in a public aſſembly; no private perſon can 
be admitted to oppoſe ſuch a judgment. All the members of the ſociety are obliged to 
reſpect it. The courts of juſtice afford us a remarkable inſtance of it; for Lawyers are 
not allowed to repeat ſuch words, when they plead for the puniſhment of thoſe who have 
uſed them in reviling their neighbours. They will have public modeſty reſpected in . 
the hearing of a cauſe; but when they judge by report, they not only permit the 
reporter to mention the very words of the offender though never ſo obſcene, but alſo 
command him to do it. This I have from a Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, 
who told me within theſe few years, that having uſed a circumlocution the firſt time he 
reported ſuch a cauſe, the Preſident gave him to underſtand, that there was no occaſion 
to have a regard to chaſte ears, but to judge of the nature of the offence, and that there- 
fore he was obliged to ſpeak the very word it conſiſted in. I fancy the Inquiſition uſes 
the ſame method [D]. : 

The Stoics muſt have followed very near the ſame rule, and if in their private con- 


ferences they did not think fit to prefer one word to another, there was at leaſt a 


neceſſity for them to conform in public to the common way of ſpeaking. The una- 


nimous conſent of nations ought in that reſpect to be the ſtandard of all private 
perſons. 


Wherefore if the word putain (a whore) which our forefathers uſed in their graveſt 

books (60), as freely as the Romans uſed the word meretrix, begins to be generally (60) 73- er. 
decried, it is fit all authors ſhould begin to diſuſe it, 47d. 

in the room of it, ſince the world will have it ſo. But this is at the bottom a ground- «ji. = 
leſs nicety for either the word courtezan excites as ſtrong an idea as the other, or 

a weaker one. If the former, there is nothing gained by it, every body will ſtil] 

have a notion of an infamous object: if the latter, it is leſſening the abhorrence which 

the public ought to have for a proſtitute. But does ſuch a creature deſerve ſuch a regard ? 


Were it not better to aggravate the infamous notion of the trade ſhe profeſſes? Are you 


afraid of making her too odious? You are for giving her a favourable name which 


formerly ſignified a court-lady (62), One would think you are afraid of offending her, (62) See rhe 


Chevrzana, 


and willing to ſoften peoples mind by giving her a quaint name. The conſequence of Parr. ii, p. 
which would be, if people reaſoned right, that the word courtezan would quickly grow “-s. 
obſcene, and a ſofter one ſhould be uſed for it. One ſhould ſay, a woman who behaves 

herſelf ill, and then, a woman that is talked of, and then, a ſuſpicious woman, and then, 


a woman who does not live a holy life (63), and at laſt deſire the moſt finical ladies to in- (63) N, De : | 


Sandoval ſpeat- 


I am juſt now ſenſible of another objection. It is a piece of incivility, will fome nr aims 
ſay, to inſert in a book what cannot be ſpoken in the preſence of virtuous women; 4 d g f 
and therefore ſince incivility is blameable, morally ſpeaking, the fault for which you Chat 7, = 
may be blamed, does not concern Grammar, but Morality. rr conf pil 
I anſwer in the firſt place, that incivility morally ſpeaking is an ill thing only when # #4 "* 
. action, obra no 


it proceeds from pride, or a wilful contempt of other men; but when one is wanting in ant. Se La 


point of civility, either becauſe he knows not the way of expreſſing it, or does not Motbe |: V.. 4 
think himſelf obliged to follow it, he is guilty of no fin. 


ag. 177, of the 


Profeſſor of the Sorbonne, is bound to know all the arts that are practiſed by the young 7 
Abbes of the court, to expreſs their reſpe& to the ladies with great politeneſs ? That 
Profeſſor has other things to learn, which are much more important; and though he 

were informed what ſort of civility is in faſhion, he might lawfully diſpenſe with it. 


His age and character do not require he ſhould conform to it, but rather the contrary. 
| e | | I add, 


[D] 4 fancy the Inquiſition uſes the ſame method.) I werle 4 bacciate e toccate Phai benedette | li hai a- 


and ſubſtitute the word courtezan %% 1 . 


ing of the abomi- Þ A 


| is contented to 4 EY 
y WW 


Do ye think that an old , WM 


do not think the inquiſitors will allow ſuch abjurations, 
as contain horrid * to be publickly read; 
but during the trial they hear them, and when they 
are written down, they are read with a loud voice in 
ſome private place. Such was the method of the in- 
quiſitors of Rome in the year 1698, towards brother 
Peter Paul, of St John the Evangeliſt, a bare-footed 
Auguſtin Friar, convicted of prophanation, impiety, 
and of an abominable leudneſs. 


chappel a/ Sacello di Caſa Graniſi, and I find that 
among other things this was read to him: Diceſti ha- 
ver tu moſtrato e rimoſtrato alle tue ſopradette devote 
con le quali tu proſegui ui g] abbracciamenti in parte na/- 
cofte che tu per la dolcezza di quelli eri rapito in eftafi, 


8 ſentivi un godimento infinito dell” amor divino, e che 


tu Vinfervoravi in quell” eflafi . . . . Hai detto hawer 


| bacciate alle tus donne le parti wergognoſe, e che doppo ha- 


I have a copy of the 
abjuration, Abjura ſemipublica, which he made in a 


perti li meati, e pregavi dio che li conſervaſſe in tutto 
quello benedetto clauſftro werginale . . . . Hai detto che al- 
cune donne ti hanno lawato le parti baſſe tre volte, la 


prima per purgarſi dalle colpe mortale, la ſeconda dalle 


weniali, e la terxa dalle imperfettioni. Hai detto che 
alcune volte in godere delle donne tu ſentivi ſpecie di mar- 
tirio . . . che un giorno pari mente I hai faite radunare e 
ad una per una invocare e bacciare il tuo membro ge- 


nitale (aw). 15 
. o * . p h 0 ho- 
It is not to be queſtioned that the Inquiſition would 2 of the 230 


err thoſe things, were it neceſſary to undeceive a ,,(r;pr copy in- 1 


ormidable cabal, and an exaſperated. populace, who parted to m 
ſhould maintain that a Monk had been ſeverely pu- Dr Se u. 


niſhed for ſmall faults. Thus it was thought neceſſary 
to publiſh the informations made againſt the Knights 
Templars, tho' never ſo full of horrid obſcenities, ra- 
ther than people ſhould think their order had been de- 
ſtroyed without a juſt cauſe. EET | 
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CENIT IE S. 0 
I add, that new civilities are 4 ſlavery introduced by great men; of irivented by theit 
flatterers to the prejudice of ancient liberty. But if it be lawful for every private perſon 
to depart from the old cuſtom, it is alſo lawful to keep it till every body has laid it 


aſide, and it becomes ſome perſons not to be too haſty in taking up new modes, It is 
with this as with faſhions in cloaths. Worldly people immediately appear in the new 


faſhion, but the grave and wiſe do it only when it is grown adult, if I may be allowed 


to ſay ſo. A medium ought to be kept in thoſe things; a man muſt not be one of 
the firſt who takes them up, nor the laſt who leaves them; and none makes himſelf 
ridiculous by keeping the old faſhion, but when it is quite out of doors. 

I anſwer in the ſecond place, that an author is not bound to ſuppreſs all the words 


that cannot be civilly ſpoken in the preſence of virtuous women: witneſs Mr de St 
Olon, who is no ſtranger to the ways of the court: he would not have ſaid before the - 


ladies in a ſerious converſation what he has writ concerning the marriages of the 
Africans (64). N | Nh 5 : 66% bn Bits rell. 
| There are many reaſons for taking a greater liberty in a book than in converſation. %% C de c 


of Morccco, pris i- 


An obſcenity ſpoken before virtuous women in good company, makes them very un- 54 or Paris in | 


eaſy ; they cannot ward off the ſhocking blow; it is not in our power to hear or not to . 2695: 
hear, what we are told in the Vulgar Tongue. The accidental meeting of a naked 


man, or the ſight of a leud picture, is not without remedy ; we may immediately 


turn aſide, or ſhut our eyes; but we cannot ſtop the mouth of a talking man. The 
ſhame occaſioned by an obſcene idea, is much greater when we are ſurrounded with people 
who obſerve our looks. The confuſion and perplexity of a virtuous woman on ſuch 
an occaſion, makes her very uneaſy : this uneaſineſs is attended with indignation, becauſe 
men do not uſe to talk ſo before women whom they reſpect, and think to be honeſt, 
but before women of whom they have an ill opinion. There ate no ſuch inconve- 
niencies with reſpect to a book. If there is any thing in it which in your opinion is 
unchaſte, you may read it or let it alone. For inſtance, you may foreſee that the article 


of the courtezan Lais in my Dictionary, will contain ſome lewd quotations; do not 


read it. Let ſome truſty perſons take a view of the book; before you undertake to | 


read it, and let them inform you of what is to be paſſed over. Beſides, a woman who 


Tu Ar the niceſt 
words ſully the 
Imagination as 
Mich as the 
moſt obſcene. 


is alone when ſhe reads a book, is not expoſed to the looks of a company, which is the 
thing that moſt perplexes and confounds her (65): and becauſe an author ſpeaks to no (65) e ef 
body in particular, ſhe does not think herſelf ſlighted or offended. 1 


oben alone, are 


But after all you could not but know, will ſome ſay, that there are now many women n+ «/bamed 
who read books of literature; and therefore you ſhould not have been contented with 57" #72 
what you call common civility ; you ſhould have obſerved the niceſt and the moſt rigid 4: thy would 
civility, that the fair ſex might not find any thing in your book that might ſully their 8 
imagination. My anſwer is, that had it been poſſible by obſerving ſuch a rigid civility & hers. 

to prevent the reader's finding any ſuch thing in my Dictionary, I had willingly ſub- 
mitted to the rules of the Puriſts, who come neareſt to the taſte of preciſe women; but 

I was fully convinced that the greateſt niceneſs cannot remove any image of an obſcene 


object from the mind of the reader. This will not be eaſily believed, unleſs I ſhew 


the truth of it with the utmoſt evidence. 5 
In order to do it, I need only prove this ſingle propoſition, the moſt obſcene and the 
moſt modeſt words that can be uſed to denote a filthy object, do both paint it with an equal force 
and livelineſs in the imagination of the hearer, or the reader. This ſeems at firſt a great 
paradox, and yet it may be made ſenſible to.every body by a popular argument. Let 
us ſuppoſe one of thoſe adventures, which ate ſometimes the talk of a whole town, a 
marriage ready to be celebrated, and ſuſpended all of a ſudden by the oppoſition of a 
third perſon. + This third perſon is a young woman, who happens to be with child, 
and demands that the marriage her lover has contracted with another ſhould be declared 
void, Let us ſuppoſe that a very virtuous woman, who has only heard of this oppo- 
ſition in general, is willing to know what reaſons that young woman has for it. She 
might be anſwered a hundred different ways, without uſing the words which a porter, 


or a debauchee uſes in ſuch cafes. She might be told, ſbe has the misfortune to prove with, 


child; be has enjoyed her; he has kept ber company; they have been too intimate together; he 


has had to do with her; he has had the laſt favour of ber; ſhe has. granted him the moſs 
precious thing ſhe had, as it appears from the conſequences ; what paſſed betwixt them, cannat 


be modeſtly ſpoken, chaſte ears would be offended at it; ſhe is obliged to get her honour repaired. 
Several other phraſes better wrapped up might be found out in anſwer to the queſtion 


of that virtuous woman; but all of them would imprint in her mind the filthy and 


brutiſh action, which has produced that young woman's pregnancy, as ftrongly as 
Michael Angelo could have done it upon a cloth: and it that virtuous woman had 
heard by chance the bawdy word whiſpered by a debauchee in the ear of another de- 
bauchee, to let him know the matter, ſhe could not have a clearer notion of the thing. 
No perſon though ever ſo modeſt, can ſincerly deny what I have been ſaying, if they 
will examine what paſſes within their breaſt : It is therefore certain, that the moſt 


- modeſt and the moſt obſcene words equally defile the imagination, when the thing de- 
noted by them is a filthy object. 2 | | 


VOL. V. „ oo Though 


"I AN EXPLANATION © 
f Though you ule the moſt modeſt expreſſions employed in the Scripture, to repreſent" 
what we call conjugal duty: Adam knew his wife Eve (66) : Abraham went in unto (66) 


Hagar (67): I went unto the propheteſs (68) : you will never be able to blot out the 
image of that object; it will be imprinted in the mind as ſtrongly as if you uſed the ( Mil. a.. 


850 


Gen, iv, 1. 


moſt porterly language. The ſame may be ſaid of the phraſes, to conſummate a marriage, . 


the marriage was conſummated, the marriage was not conſummated, expreſſions which, it ] 
may ſay ſo, are conſecrated, and cannot be avoided in the moſt ſerious relations, and the 
moſt Majeſtic Hiſtories (69): thoſe words raiſe the ſame idea as the words of a plough- (69) Th fr; 
man. See the margin (70). 8 | Fance 1 
But how comes it then, will ſome ſay, that a virtuous woman is not offended with a FL 2. 
veiled expreſſions, and is angry with a filthy word? I anſwer that their indignation. ©**** of dr- 
proceeds from the acceſſory ideas which attend ſuch a word, but do not attend a phraſe 
which is veiled. The impudence of thoſe who expreſs themſelves like porters, and their (70) 2%: er. 
want of reſpect, is the true cauſe of ſuch an indignation. Their expreſſion excites three bal. ue; 
ideas: one is a direct and main idea; the others are indirect and acceſſory. The dot ft to nat, 
direct idea repreſents the-filthineſs of the object, and does not do it more diſtinctly than map. an © 
the idea of another word. But the indirect and acceſſory ideas repreſent the diſpoſition chaſte; yer it i 
of the perſon who ſpeaks, his brutiſnneſs, his contempt of the hearers, and his deſign of of cr parte 
affronting a woman of honour (71). This is what ſhe is angry at. She is not offended, nes 
as ſhe is a modeſt woman; for under this notion nothing can offend her but the object yes l 
itſelf which ſullies the imagination: but ſhe is not offended at that object; for if it had 3 
been repreſented to her imagination with other phraſes expreſſing the obſcenity as effec- ac a mane, 
tually as the filthy word, ſhe would not have been angry; and therefore her vexation 4,” 9 
proceeds from ſome other reaſon, I mean from her being uncivilly uſed, | Hence it is be Sh 
that a woman of gallantry will often expreſs a greater indignation againſt thoſe who talk 1 825 
obſcenely to her, than a virtuous woman, becauſe ſhe takes it for an inſult, and a bloody (71) Cmpare 
affront. Her reſentment does not proceed from the love of chaſtity, but from pride 
and a deſire of revenge. As for virtuous women, who are provoked at a groſs obſce- 
x : ' nity, they are ſo out of a reaſonable principle of ſelt-love; for reaſon requires they 
ſhould reſent an injury which deprives them of the reſpe& due to their ſex; and 
beſides, it is very reaſonable they ſhould keep up a good reputation, which they 
could not do, ſhould they ſuffer the fame things to be ſaid to them which are ſaid to leud 
women. bs 
Thus I prove that it was impoſſible to leave out of this Dictionary every thing that 
ſullies the imagination. It muſt be ſullied, which way ſoever the reader be told that 
Henry IV had natural children. | Po to PE Td obs 
It is therefore enough for me to keep within the bounds of common civility, If 
any one was ſo great a lover of purity, as to wiſh not only that no immodeſt deſire 
ſhould ariſe in his mind, but alſo that his imagination ſhould be conſtantly free from 
every obſcene idea, he could not attain his end without loſing his eyes and his ears, 
and the remembrance of many things which he could not chooſe but ſee and hear. 
Such a perfection cannot be hoped for whilſt we ſee men and beaſts, and know the 
ſignification of certain words which make a neceſſary part of our language. It is not 
J in our power either to have or not to have certain ideas, when certain objects ſtrike our 
ſenſes; they are imprinted in our imagination whether we will or not. Chaſtity is not 
endangered by them, provided we do not grow fond of them, and approve of them. 
If chaſtity was inconſiſtent with impure ideas, we ſhould never go to church, where 
impurity is cenſured, and ſo many banns of matrimony are bid : we ſhould never hear 
that office of the Liturgy that 1s read before the whole congregation on a wedding- 
day : we ſhould never read the moſt excellent of all books, I mean the holy Scriptures ; 
and we ſhould avoid, as ſo many infectious places, all the converſations where people 
talk of pregnancies, childbirths, and chriſtenings. Imagination is a rambler which 
runs in a moment from the effect to the cauſe, and finds the way ſo well beaten, that 
it goes from one end to the other, before reaſon has time to ſtop it. | 
There is another conſideration which may teach the compilers of Literature, that it 
is enough for them to keep within the bounds of common decency ; I mean, that they 
muſt not expect to be read by people, whoſe ears and imagination are ſo tender as to 
receive dangerous impreſſions from the leaſt obſcene object. I do not know whether it 
was reaſonably ſuppoſed in ancient Rome, that the filthy words which little children 
were taught to ſpeak in the chamber of a bride (72), were the firſt ſhe had heard; bur ( 
I am perſuaded, that in our days, any perſon of either ſex, who has been converſant 3 
in the world four or five years, has heard abundance of obſcene things, eſpecially in [*] 
ſuch countries where jealouſy is not tyrannical: there people enjoy a great freedom; 
a merry converſations, parties of pleaſure, feaſts, and country-journies are very common; 
they only think of paſſing away the time merrily. It is true, the preſence of the fair 
ſex prevents obſcenities from appearing bare-faced, but they appear in a diſguiſe ; 
which, as I have ſhown above, does not hinder the impreſſion of a filthy object, no 
more than if one ſhould uſe the plain words of a clown. Women dare not be angry 
when things are wrapped up (73) for fear of being accounted finical and preciſe (74). G Se, ab 
This is a mere diſpute about words: the thing ſignified is admitted, but not all the %. (22; 
2 2 2 Words 
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CONCERNING OBSCENITIES 85 
words which ſignify it. Therefore an author may very well believe that his readers will 
not be ſurprized, being ſtrengthened and hardened by cuſtom. 


Tt is certain, that women who read a book of Literature, do not begin with that : 
they have already read romances, plays, and love poems. They are therefore ſuffi- 


_ ciently experienced. There is nothing in my Dictionary that can daunt them, after 


they have encountered ſuch enemies. If the luxurious (75) Muſic of Opera's, the (75) T i: a 
. Boileau in hi: 

of the effects and diſorders. of love, make no dangerous impreſſions upon them, they n Jatire. 
need not be afraid of reading the articles of ABELARD and HELOITSA. If they find 
ſhocking paſſages in my Dictionary, their pain will ſoon be ſucceeded by the agreeable 
pleaſure they will feel, in having given to themſelves freſh proofs of the ſtrength of 
their modeſty. If they delight in ſuch paſſages, and ſpoil themſelves by dwelling on 
them, that will not be my fault, they muſt blame their own depravity. Do I not 
ſhew theſe things to be criminal? 2 

This is what I had to ſay upon the firſt of the two queſtions which I was to diſcuſs, 
J hope the reader will be ſenſible of the whole force of my. juſtification, and own, 
that if there is in my Dictionary any obſcenity liable to cenſure, it does not pro- 
ceed from the expreſſions I uſe when TI ſpeak of myſelf. Let us inquire now whether it 
conſiſts in the things themſelves, either when I have ſet down the words of other 
authors, or have only given the ſenſe of them. This is the queſtion I have undertaken 
to examine. Eo 

No man can anſwer this queſtion in the affirmative, without laying down theſe two 
poſitions: 1. That an Hiſtorian is obliged to ſuppreſs all the leud actions which are 
to be found either in the lives of Princes,. or in thoſe of private perſons. 2. That a 
Moraliſt, who condemns leudneſs, ought never to mention any thing that offends 
modeſty. The Puriſts I have been ſpeaking of, muſt neceſſarily .admit theſe two poſi- 
tions, and it is certain, there have been at all times many people, who have condemned 


the hiſtories and invectives, in which the diſorders of leudneſs appear under dreadful 
images. N | 
If our Puriſts are willing to argue conſiſtently, and to keep conſtantly to their 
maxims, they muſt admit the two poſitions I have mentioned. They muſt ſay, 1. That 
an Hiſtorian ought barely to obſerve, that Charlemagne, the two Joans of Naples, and 
Henry IV of France were not chaſte. 2. That a Preacher, and a ghoſtly Father, and 
any other man who deſires the reformation of manners, ought to cenſure leudneſs on! 
in general. I have quoted (76) an author, who continually condemns the Hiſtorian (76) See, above, 
Mezerai for mentioning ſome particular facts which offend chaſte ears. He cenſures (4% (45): 
him particularly for what he ſays of Margaret de Valois, the firſt wife of Henry 
the Great. Og ED CONT Hes 5 
There have been ſuch Puriſts in all ages; but there have always been alſo great 
authors who laughed at the ſcruples and fancies of theſe men; ſo that the Republic of 
Letters has always been divided into two parties upon this head: each of them 
alledged their reaſons and authorities; each of them raiſed objections, and made anſwers, 
and no ſupreme tribunal did ever determine the matter. I am therefore diſpenſed with 


tenderneſs of Tragedies, the licentiouſneſs of Comedies, and the affecting deſcriptions 1 


entring upon a long diſcuſſion; this affords me a ſhort way to come off. For if they 


who deſpiſed the maxims of the Puriſts, did always make a conſiderable party in the 

Republic of Letters, if they always maintained their right, if that difference has never | 
been decided, every private man may lawfully: ſide with them, and believe at leaſt, that (77) S 7 call for 
it is probable they are in the right. No man can reaſonably be denied the privileges 3 my 
of the doctrine of probability in this caſe. They who follow the Anti-Puriſts (77), be pretended nice- 
are not reduced to two or three grave authors: they may be reckoned by hundreds, / Je F. 
and may ſtrengthen their cauſe by the deciſive example of the inſpired writers (78). If you 8) See the ar- 
peruſe the book of Geneſis you will find that Moſes tells us, without any compaſs of snes 


(Catherine) ci- 


words, that two daughters having made their father drunk, lay with him, and had -ar. (8). 


children by him (579); that Dinah, Jacob's daughter, was raviſhed (80); that Judah, 


the ſon of the ſame Patriarch, defiled himſelf in- an open road with a woman he took 8 0 
for a proſtitute, but ſhe was his daughter-in-law, and knew him very well (8 1); that (80) lid. i. 
one of the ſons of Judah * ** (82); and that Reuben, eldeſt brother to Judah, com- | 
mitted inceſt with a wife of his own father (83). There are many things in Leviticus, (% arte. 
which are not proper to be read in Proteſtant churches. An abominable action 1s EA 4 
related in the book of Judges (84). The Prophets uſed the moſt energic expreſſions to —— 
repreſent the turpitude of leudneſs. See alſo the deſcription of the whore in the Apo- (83) Ibid. xlx, 
calypſe. They have uſed ſome compariſons which the Miniſters durſt not mention“ 
entire [E]. All the Proteſtant tradeſmen in France could tell the Popiſh TOES ($4) Chap, wi, 
iſputing 


[E] The Prophets uſed ſome compariſons, which the Intense akon n Sixauoun nan, + omnis noſtra + Eſaiæ cap. 
miniſters durſt not mention entire.] The following paf- juſtitia eſt quaſi pannus meaſtruatz ; eo quod Iſrablilicæ lxiv. 


| fage of Dr Menjot will ſerve for a commentary on the famine als iv 74 Nr i319 mov TeV YUIEIRGV, + Ceneſ. cap. 


text of this remark. Hic obiter obſervabimus mulierem J. ut alibi loquuntur, iidem interpretes, during their 27 


8 / \ . ' J . 1 Loc. cit, 
menſtruatam dici &rox.a0n yin a ſeptuaginta . . ,ve- monthly courſes, /edere conſueviſſent, ut conflat ex hi- & py, cap. 
teris Teflamenti Græcis interpretibus, as debòs &Toxa- florida Rachelis .. . . Ita idem Eſaias anted dixerat * xxx, 
| es: AIKMnons 
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(35) Chap. i. 
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AN-EXPLANATION 


diſputing about the merit of good works, that all our righteouſneſs is as filthy rags; but 
the remaining part of the paſſage was unknown to them, becauſe it was not put into 
Controverſial books. Has St Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Romans (85), ſuch a regard to 
chaſte ears as our Puriſts require ? Does he not deſcribe, both in ſtrong and plain expreſ- 
ſions the abominable impurities of the Heathens ? CE 

If it be objected, that the ſacred writers have privileges peculiar to them, /unt ſuperis 


ſua jura; I anſwer, that not only the graveſt Heathen writers, but alſo the antient 


Fathers of the Church, wrote with the ſame freedom. When Livy does ſo gravely and 
majeſtically relate the ſuppreſſion of the Bacchanalia (86), he diſcovers ſeveral abomi- 
nations, which ſully the imagination, and cannot be read without horror. Seneca, the 


veſt and moſt rigid Philoſopher of antient Rome, deſcribes the moſt infamous leud- 
neſs in the plaineſt words (87). He condemns it with all the ſeverity of a Cenſor, but 
at the ſame time he makes a plain and almoſt naked deſcription of it. When the 
Fathers of the Church ſpeak of the Gnoſtics or Manichees, or ſuch ſects, they relate 
ſeveral things which not only defile the imagination, but alſo make one's ſtomach rife, 
and might ſerve for a vomit. Arnobius, in his invectives againſt the Heathens, is fo 
little cautious in his words, that Mr de la Fontaine would certainly have dreſſed ſuch 
things more cleanly, and had been more reſerved in what concerns Priapus. St Au- 
uſtin, on ſome occaſions, expreſſed himſelf in very plain and obſcene words (88). 
t Ambroſe and St Chryſoſtome have done the like; nay, the latter maintained, we 


ought to do it in order to inſpire a true abhorrence for ſuch leud actions as we de- 


ſcribe. Caſaubon did not approve this method [F]; but he muſt permit us to believe, 
that his opinion about moral queſtions, is not to be compared with that of ſo great 


a Saint. 


If a catalogue was made of all the Hiſtorians from Suetonius down to Mezerai, who 
have groſsly related leud actions, it would fill up many pages; and if it be faid, that 


Suetonius has been blamed by famous authors, my adverſaries can take no adyantage 


AKuhons ws U Tis droxadJnuevns, ventilabis, 


hoc eſt diſperges ea ( de idolis Joquitur ) ſicut immunditiam 
menſtruatæ, ut fert textus vulgatæ lectionis (x). 

[F] Caſaubon did not approve this method.] It be- 
comes him very ill to pretend to be wiſer than the an- 
tient Fathers. If the queſtion was about the ſenſe of 
a paſſage of Polybius, Suetonius, or Athenæus, one 


might reaſonably prefer his judgment. But for a man, 


who made the ſtudy of Philological learning his chief 
buſineſs, to pretend to tutor the moſt holy Fathers of 
the Church, upon matters of conſcience, is what can- 


not be digeſted, However, we muſt acknowledge his 
candour: he did not difſemble that his cenſure upon 
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Perſius, might be confuted by the maxims of St Chry- 
ſoſtome ; he very ingenuouſly quotes the words of that 
Father. Poeta alioquin graviſſimus, & verecundiæ 
« virginalis, ut teſtantur de illo veteres, à moribus 
« ſuis heic diſceſſit. Sic enim alienam impudicitiam 
© caſtigat, ut ſermonis licentia, etſi figuris obſcurati, 
caſtas aures offendat merito. Omnino ſatius erat ve- 
recundiam filentio vindicare. Sed neſcio quomodo 
pervaſit etiam ſapientiſſimorum hominum mentes illa 
opinio, obſccenitatem obſccenitate aut liberiore ſal- 
tem dictione eſſe caſtigandam. Quod quam a recta 
ratione alienum ? & tamen ſummis viris ita olim pla- 
citum. Quis fine rubore quæ de ſpeculo Hoſtii ſcrip- 
fit Seneca legat, paullo qui fit a: worigepos ? quid 
beatus Hieronymus, ille tantus caſtitatis & virgini- 
tatis buccinator ? nonne & ipſe aliquando in turpia 
turpiculè invehitur ? ſane quidem : neque id uno lo- 
co. Sed cauſſam quæ vi ros graves compulit, ut ita 
* ſentirent, itaque ſcriberent, aperit Johannes Chry- 
* ſoſtomus, plenum illud omni virtute & ſanctimonia 
«* ,pectus. Ait ille homilia quarta in epiſtolam ad Ro- 
* manos, eos quorum eſt ſcopus flagitia hominum ne- 
quam atque impudicorum reprehendere, cogi neceſ- 
ſariò fœditatem illorum denudare, & quaſi ob oculos 
ſpectandam proponere: quia parum aliter profecturi 
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tabo ac ſanie manans ulcus ſanet, non veretur ſibi manus 
inquinare, atque in feœtidiſſimum pus immittere. 
O iaTpes, inquit, in priorem ad Corinthios, n- 
med\ova, exBanrtiv Brrouer ©, & H mas Kar 
Fapds quνα,ꝗf˙αmνhνE Tas Xtigns, d gh ad- 
2% d E¹u reh Y. Quam ſententiam 
totidem ferè verbis ſcepe repetit, idemque in eam ad 
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fint. "Av Ae vp, inquit, geh, sls, v__ 


of 


Theſſalonicenſes diſtinguendum monet, utrum dican- 
tur ejuſmodi ſermones, EF oixeis 74 $4c, an 4nd 
And su: ex loquentis affectu, an curandi volun- 
tate ()). Perſius, a Poet, very grave, and ex- 
ceedingly 2 as the Antients teſtify of him, did here 
* depart from his character. For be laſhes immodiſiy 
and leudneſs in ſuch a manner, that the licentiouſneſs of 


A «a a a 8 


His expreſſions, though weiled and wrapped up in figures, 


gives guſt offence to the modeſt reader. li had been 
* much better for him to have cenſured immodeſiy by his 
e filence. But I know not how it has happened, that 
« even the wiſeſt men are come into an opinion, that ob- 
« ſeenity muſt be laſhed by obſcenity, or at leaſt by licen- 
© tious expreſſions. How unreaſonable and abſurd is this 
opinion ! and yet it has been received in antient times by 
the moſt eminent men. Can any modeſt perſon read 
without bluſhing what Seneca has written concerning 
the mirrour of Hoſtius? And even St Ferom, who jo 
highly extolled chaſtity and wirginity, does he not ſome- 
times inveigh againſt filthy matters in a filthy manner? 
He certainly does, and that in more than one place. 
The reaſon which induced ſober and grave men to think 
and write in this manner is explained to us by Fohn 


Chry/oflome, à man of the moſt conſummate virtue and 
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* 

« piety. In his fourth Homily on the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
* mans he ſays, that they who purpoſe to cenſure the wices 
* of leud and profligate men, lie under a neceſſity of un- 
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o 
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- 
c 
c 
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6 
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veiling their leudneſs, and of expoſing it as it were ( 


naked ; becauſe otherwiſe their cenſures auould do no 
good. For, ſays he, if your expreſſions are decent 
and modeſt, you will not be able to gain the atten- 
tion of your hearers ; but if you would force their at- 
tention, and ſtrike your audience, you are under a 
neceſſity of giving them an open and naked account 
of things. He likewiſe alledges upon this ſubjef the ex- 
ample of a Surgeon, who when he would cure a 
« fore that emits a filthy corrupt mattes, is not afraid of 


* This ſentence he frequently repeats almoſt in the ſame 


* proceed only from a deſign of reflraining men from im- 


* modeſly.” See the margin (). 
| 101 Thoſe 


) Caſaub. 
Comment. in 
Perſ. Sat. IV, 
Pag. m 344, & 
571 


St Chryſoftome, 


and Caſanbon look 


upon this as 4 


true point of w. 
rality : one evil 
have it to be ad- 


vantagecus t0 
good manners, 


and the other 10 


be contrary t? 


them. Woerfo1t 


I might ay, 


that in a caſe © 


cing any thing 


contrary to vba! 8 


affair, 
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of it, 
him [Gl. I 
There is a vaſt number of Moraliſts who have deplored the corruption of their age, 


and given a plain and naked account of the ſeveral exceſſes committed in it (89). I do 
not pretend to excuſe all the Caſuiſts; but I can poſitively affirm, 


of Rome none of them can avoid ſaying many things that offend modeſty. It is well 


CONCERNING 


ſince thoſe who vindicate him, are as eminent as thoſe who find fault with 


853 


(89) See among 
others Joannes 
Sariſberienſis | 
Biſhop of Chur- 
1 . tres, de nugis 
that in the Church Curialiam, 45. 
Int, cap. xm, 
who alledges the 


known, that Father Natalis Alexander declared for rigid Morality, and was engaged ge , S: 


in many quarrels upon that account. 


I peruſed the other day 


Paul in bis ex- © 


in his Moral Doctrines ©. 


what concerns the fins forbidden by the ſeventh commandment (go), and hardly found 


any period in it, but what contains groſs obſcenities: and 
thoſe who treat ſuch matters with the greateſt modeſty; but it is a ſubject that does not 
permit a writer to have a tender regard for modeſty. The ſame may be ſaid of the 


(90) Or, the 
fixth, according 
to the Roman 
Catholics, 


yet I think he is one of 


Canoniſts (91), and thoſe who write Anatomical books: and to ſhew that to this very (91) ten cler 


day men o 


a good taſte and great politeneſs ſide with the Anti-Puriſts, I ſhall ſer down 
a paſſage of the author, who criticized Mr de St Evremond. Do not we ſee 
he (92), in the Theological treatiſes of human actions, the explication of all the leud thoughts 
and attions that can be ſuggeſted by luſt ? Thoſe explications are not contrary to modeſty, 
neceſſary to thoſe whom God has appointed for the direction of others, 


explain the title 
bath de Frigidis and 
ſt ill, ſays otber matrimonial 
ſubjects. 


bei ns (92) Diſſertat. 
who ought to have fur les Oeuvres 


a perfect knowledge of fins, with all their circumſtances, in order to make a ſinner ſenſible of ww 


the condition he is in, and work his repentance. 


Evremond, Pags 
216, 217, Pa- 


But if you inſiſt, that thoſe treatiſes 


are inconſiſtent with modeſty; find out a ſcience more contrary to it than Anatomy, ** 


wherein all the parts of human bodies are viewed? Yet there is no law againſt thoſe who (% 14; De- 
teach it (93). | 


The party of the Anti-Puriſts would be more numerous than it is, were it not that 
the vanity or malice of the Critics engage ſeveral writers to ſide with the contrary 
faction. There is hardly any book but what is criticized, and narrowly examined 


vaux, Provaſt o 
the ſociety of Sur - 
geons at Paris, 
has publiſhed a 
book mentioned in 
3 the xxiſt Journal 


and if there are any thoughts or expreſſions in it that want a certain niceneſs, with 9s Sgavans, for 


regard to obſcenity, ſeveral writers will riſe up againſt it, and expreſs a great zeal for 
offended modeſty (94). They fall upon that topic, and raiſe many clamours. Nothing 


the year 1703. 
Tto' the Fourna- 
lifts cenſure the ob- 
ſeentties of that 


can be more eaſy, nor more proper to prepoſſeſs the public. A Critic who ſtrikes upon auth, they ne- 


that key is cried up by devout and polite people, and accounted the protector of purity : 
this is the reaſon which induces him to declare for the Puriſts. 7 


wertheleſs tran- 


ſeribe ſome of 


He raiſes his reputation them, 


two ways: he ſets up for a man who is concerned for good manners, and who con- 


verſes with the polite world. This is only a piece of craft in an author : Morality is 
no farther concerned in it than is neceſſary to form a fair out- ſide. Many who criticize 
books only in converſation, follow the footſteps of the Critics in print. | 


logy ? Had the author been of their party, who 1s a man famous for his probity and 

learning, they would have approved his giving a lively deſcription of the obſcenities 

cenſured by him; but becauſe they did not love him they ſided with the Puriſts. 

But though this faction be ever ſo numerous, either through ſuch motives, or more 

honourable ones, it 1s certain the contrary party 1s conſiderable enough to juſtify thoſe 
The authority of the antient Fathers of the Church who followed it, 


and therein imitated the Prophets and Apoſtles, makes their opinion ſo highly probable, 
that if any one ſhould obſtinately maintain t 


who ſtand for it. 


(94) Luther, 
whoſe expreſſions 
were very free, 
cenſured Fraſmuss 
See the anfaver of 


How many people inveighed againſt the book de contactibus impudicis, and the Hiſtoria Ve latter, pag. 
Flagellantium (95), becauſe Dr Boileau was none of their cabal in the faculty of Theo- BY OD 


he would not deſerve to be minded. 


If the Puriſts were contented to fay that their opinion is better, we might think 


(95) That there 
Tere other books 
moſt pernicious, 
printed at Paris, 
and written by 
ome Doctors, 
againſt which the 
acred facult 
oa — 
out anathema's, 
whereas they 
were ſilent : 
whereupon be 
named a ſ:t of 


books, among 


hat 1t cannot be held with a fate conſcience, 


ourſelves obliged to debate the matter with them, and to compare together the reaſons 27e 2, 


[G] Thoſe who vindicate Surtonius are as eminent as 


thoſe who find fault with him.] Beſides what I have 


(aa) In the ar- 
tice of Su x Te- 
Ius, remark 6 
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%) Henricus 
ritus Glarea- 
nus, P refat, in 
veton, apud 
Coldat, Prole- 
zom. in Petro- 
mum, cap. a, 


bay, m, 30. 
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noted in another place (a a), I ſhall ſet down here a 
ne paſſage of Henry Glareanus. De vitiis diſſer- 


tio five diſputatio duplex eſt. Una, qua ad vitia 
homines allicimus ſuaſionibus, exhortationibus, ac le- 
nociniis : ut qui amare docent noſtra tate, proh do- 
lor! etiam potare, qui amatoria ludunt, ut juve- 
num mentes veluti inebrient, quales impudici Poetz. 
Fa diſſertio vitioſa eſt ac deteſtanda, maxime homini 
Chriſtiano, plus etiam illis, qui juventuti ut magi- 
{tri præſunt. Altera eſt diſſertio de vitiis, ut ea de- 
teſtemur ac execremur : imò quoties de eis fit mentio, 
ut ab its dehortemur, ab 1is abſtineamus, & execre- 
mur. Hæc diſſertio neutiquam reprehendenda eſt ; 
multi enim ſancti viri ac Doctores quemadmodum de 
virtutibus ſcripſerunt, ita è regione de vitiis copiose 
diſſeruerunt. Itaque Cæſarem refert vitia Suetonius, 
in odium illorum monſtrorum id facit, ut ea ſeilicet 
fugiamus ac evitemus : imo cogitemus in quanta cæ- 
citate fuerint perditi illi nebulones: & multo magis 
in quanta ſtupiditate mundus, qui talia portenta 
dignatus eſt ullo honore, cum nihil illis tetrius ac 
magis abominabile fuerit (6 5) - - - - Diſcourſes on 
W 45 U _ forts, one wherein by perſuaſions, ex- 


. Dr Boilegu de 
OT Contactibus im- 
| | pudicis vas one. 
8 hortations, and allurements the authors entice us to the 3 = 
practice vice; ſuch are they who in our days inſtruct | wok 
« people how 10 carry on intrigues and amours, (how 
© ſhameful a thing is this ? ) they who bring people into a 
© habit of drinking, they who aurite amorous plays, and 
thereby, as it were, intoxicate the minds of youth, ſuch 
as the leud Poets. This ſort of diſcourſe is vicious and 
to be deteſted by all men, eſpecially Chriſtians, and ſtill 
more by thoſe who have the charge and inſpection of 
youth. The other kind of diſtourſe on vice is that which 
is defigned to raiſe an abhorrence and deteſtation of it, 
and torefrain, diſſuade, and frighten, us from the practice 
of vice, as often as it is mentioned. Diſcourſes of this 
* kind are far from being blameable, for many pious men 
© and many Diwvines, as they have employed their pens on 
« the ſubject of virtue, have on the other fide auritten at 
* large concerning vice. Thus Suetonious; by relating the 
« wices of the Cæſars, deſigned to raiſe our hatred and 
* abhorrence of thoſe monſlers, and to make us avoid 
* their example; nay, to make us confider how blind thoſe 
abandoned auretebes n uft have been, and in what a 
s awoful ſtupidity the world muſt have been ſunk, when 
they went fo far as to pay them any honours, fince no- 
thing in nature could be more baſe, foul, and abomina- 
ble, _ thoſe prodigies vice. 
my ' 
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Av anſwer to 
three objections. 


what was allowable in former ages, ought to be forbidden in ours, becauſe of its prodi- 


dut after ſeveral others, it ought chiefly to. contain what is not to be found in others. 
The reader muſt find in it, not only a general account of ſuch actions as are moſt 
known, but alſo a particular narrative of thoſe which are leaſt known, and a collection 


2 Phyſccian, and of an Advocate, &c. as occaſion requires; he may uſe their verbal proceſſes, 


_ © is the Legiſlator who has told the compilers, Hitherto you may go, but you muſt advance no 


nature of my book. It is not a book like thoſe that are intituled Bougue: Hiſtorial, 


9 guilty: It muſt at leaſt be proved againſt me, that a Commentator has not the privi- , d . 


AN EXPLANATION 


of both parties, though in truth it ſeems very ſtrange that Chriſtians ſhould queſti 
whether there is a better courſe to be taken than that of the ſacred writers. However 
we might yield our right, hear their objections, and propoſe our difficulties. I have no 
need of ſuch diſcuſſions ; it is enough for me that the conduct of the Hiſtorians or Cen- 
ſurers, who relate obſcene things, is not only allowed and authorized by a conſtant 
practice, but alſo very good. 3 

For if thoſe authors could lawfully write what I have written, I might imitate them, 
and lawfully quote them. I deſire no more. Others may examine, if they pleaſe, 
whether I had done better in taking quite another method. 

The right I have to ge what I have quoted, is grounded upon two reaſons : one is, 
that if every body is allowed to read Catullus and Martial, &c. an author may be 
allowed to quote out of thoſe Poets ſuch paſſages as he thinks fit: The other is, that if 
it be lawful for an Hiſtorian to relate a leud action of Caligula, an author may relate an 
obſcene thought or remark of Montagne or Brantome ; for ſuch a thought or remark is 
not near ſo criminal as the infamous actions of Caligula, Whoever has a right to men- 
tion the latter, has 8 fortiori a much greater right to mention the former: and it would 
be a contradiction or an abſurdity, to ſuffer that Petronius and Suetonius, and the moſt 
laſcivious Poets, ſhould be printed and publickly ſold with notes explaining their moſt 
brutiſh obſcenities, and to forbid the author of a Critical Dictionary, attended with a #4 
Commentary, to alledge a paſſage of thoſe writers for the confirmation or illuſtration of 4 
ſome particular. BS 1 

Here I muſt examine three objections that are commonly raiſed : It is ſaid that 
a Phyſician and a Caſuiſt are obliged, by the nature of their ſubject, to rake into 
many filthy things, but that my work required nothing like it. 2. That they who 
write in Latin, may take a liberty which the French tongue will not bear. 3. That 


On. 


gious corruption. 
The firſt objection can only be made by ſuch readers as are utter ſtrangers to the 


Fleurs d Exemples, Parterre Hiſtorique, Lemniſci Hiſtoriarum, in which an author inſerts only 
what he pleaſes. It is an Hiſtorical Dictionary with a Commentary. Lais ought to 
have a place in it as well as LucRETIA; and becauſe it is a Dictionary which comes 


of what is diſperſed in ſeveral places. Proofs ought to be alledged, examined, con- 
firmed, and cleared. In a word, it is a compilation, Now every body ought to 
know, that @ compiler, who relates things, and comments upon them, has all the privileges of 


and their terms of art. If he gives an account of the divorce of Lotharius and Tetberga, 

be may publiſh extrafts from Hincmar, Archbiſhop of Rheims, who wrote the impurities that 4 
were averred in that trial (96). This is what I faid in my Remarks upon the pretended (9) vo feng - 
Judgment of the Public, in the year 1697. I repeat it with this other paſſage : * When ) Rematks uy © 
I am let into the ſecret of collecting in a compilation all that the Antients have ſaid * 2 Fr Jude £1] 
* concerning the courtezan Lais, without mentioning leud actions, I ſhall own myſelf ment of the pul-. 


&. 
oy & 


ege of collecting whatever has been ſaid of Helen; but how can it be proved? Where 


« further : You muſt not quote Athenæus, nor ſuch a Scholiaſt, nor ſuch a Philoſopher ? 
Has it not been their conſtant practice to make their writings as full and extenſive as oy 
< their reading (97). I could name many Divines, who having pitched upon a certain (97) Ibid. mn. 34 


ſubject, have quoted out of all authors whatever they thought fit, though they were things * 


that defiled the imagination; I ſhall only name three, Lydius (98), Saldenus, and (gs) Fam. 
Lomeier. They were Dutch Miniſters, the firſt at Dort, the ſecond at the Hague, 
and the third at Zutphen. They were very much eſteemed for their learning and 74 
virtue. Whoever reads the dialogues of the firſt concerning nuptial ceremonies (99), (99) 7 , 
the Diſſertations of the ſecond de Canis pretio, and de Eunuchis (100); and the Diſſerta- „ 7 " 8 
tion of the third concerning kiſſes (101); will find in them horrid obſcenities, and abo- Lr»1vs, = KM 
minable quotations. 3 | : war [B], 
It will be ſaid, that thoſe books are written in Latin. This is the ſecond objection I am (100) I» 4 
to anſwer, and I ſhall ſhew eaſily the weakneſs of it: for an obſcene object is no leſs offen- i _— 5 
five to modeſty, when it offers itſelf in Latin to thoſe who underſtand Latin, than when prinrd in % 
it offers itſelf in French to thoſe who underſtand French; and if it were a fault to?“ 1684. 34 
imprint obſcene objects in our own and the reader's imagination, theſe three Miniſters or) ts  *'. 
could not be juſtified. They underſtood what they wrote, and made it intelligible to 8 : 
their readers, and conſequently they have defiled their imagination, and do every day pigzrtationn» BY 
defile the imagination of thoſe who read their books, But were it not a very unjuſt „f e, 
thing to charge them with ſuch immorality ? They who write in French ought not 1694. 5 
therefore to be charged with it, for they do no more than underſtand what they 
write, and make it intelligible to their readers, | 
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very thing ought to make us ſuſpect the truth of them. 


et) Remark 
[3], of the ar- 
ice DAMIAN. 


CONCERNING OBSCENITIES. 

I know two differences will be alledged, one is, that they who underſtand Latin, are 
not ſo many as they who underſtand French : The other is, that they who underſtand 
Latin are better provided than others, againſt the malignant influence of obſcene objects. 
I make three anſwers to this. I anſwer in the firſt place, that Latin is underſtood by 
ſo a people all over Europe, that the firſt difference would not be ſufficient to 
juſtify thoſe who relate or quote obſcene things in that language; the miſchief would 
{till be . gs and very great. I anſwer in the ſecond place, that it is only by degrees 
that ſtudy corrobates a man againſt objects which ſully the imagination; and therefore 
Latin obſcenities would ſtill have a dangerous effect upon young ſcholars. We hardly 
find, generally ſpeaking, that they are more chaſte and leſs debauched than other young 
men. Laſtly, I ſay that moſt of my readers are perſons who have applied them- 
ſelves to ſtudy; for they who have not ſtudied, little mind a book intermixed with 
Greek and Latin paſſages as mine is. However, they cannot underſtand the chief obſce- 


855 


nities, ſince they are in Latin. 


I conclude, that if there is any ſolidity in the diffe- 


rences objected to me, I may make an advantage of it. 
I proceed to the third objection, which concerns the great corruption of our age. 


We have loſt ſay they, modeſty both in morals, and in expreſſions. 


were formerly modeſt, are no longer ſo; we muſt uſe others which only excite modeſt corrape than bey 
ideas : otherwiſe we ſhould loſe the little virtue that remains. 


The words that 


I ſhall not examine 


(102) Tam wih 


ling to own that 
certain orders of 
men are more 


Tere ormerly 3 
this 1s wwhat I 


whether there is any reaſon to believe that men are now more corrupt than they were in meant by theſe 
former times (102). The ſame complaints have been made at all times (103), and that 


corruption of our age 1s 


allowing it to be ſo, 
nece 


I can hardly believe that the 


_ to that of the reign of Charles IX, and Henry III. But 
I ſhall draw a quite contrary concluſion from it; 
to repreſent in a ſtrong and lively manner the turpitude of vice, as when it re t js wiſe as 


for 1t 1s never ſo 


words in my Res 
marks on the 
Judgment of the 
Public: We 
wwould appear 
wiſer than our 


Fathers, and we 


prevails moſt [IH]; and it is a wrong way of ſtemming the current of leudneſs, to % were. 


Beſides, if there is fo great a corruption, what benefit has the world got by that chaſtity 
of words introduced into the French tongue within theſe ſixty years, according to 
Mr Chevreau's calculation (104)? Is it not a proof that the proſcription of pretended neu! Marville's 
obſcene ideas is an inſignificant remedy ? Who told you they ought to be proſcribed, 


for fear of entirely deſtroying modeſty ? Have you conſulted the women for whoſe ſake (104) Ser, above, 


you chiefly abſtain from thoſe words? Have they confeſſed to you, that their honour is 


very much endangered by them? Would they not rather ſay, that you ſlander them if 
you 


[H] 7 ts never ſo neceſſary to repreſent in a ſtrong 


and lively manner the turpitude of vice, as when it 


| prevails moſt.) See, above (cc), what induced Peter 


Damian to write the Gomorrbæus, and confider how 
the Dominicans reſolved to preach againſt Sodomy; 
when they. came to know that it was grown very com- 


mon. 


Preaching being allotted to them, they delibe- 


rated whether they ſhould thunder out againſt that fin, 


or ſay nothing of it; and they concluded that there 
Was a neceſſity to thunder out againſt it, ſince it was 


grown ſo crying. Fratres Ordinis Predicatorum, qui 
o 
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eum apud Chriſtianos locum invaſerunt, quem olim apud 
Gentiles oblienurant Poctæ & Satyrici, in tracta, de 
Turcis : Quæſitum extitit de gravi infectione populi 
Chriſtiani, quoad prædicla vitia (Sodomitica) an vi- 
delicet tam gravis infectio ex negligentia officii præ- 
dicationis contingeret, dum ipſi prædicatores gravita- 
tem hujus vitii fidelibus non proponerent ? Quzſitum- 
que ulteriùs extitit, an propter ſimplices & innocen- 
tes expediret Prædicatoribus ſub ſilentio pertranſire 
de hujuſmodi vitiis diſſerendo? Reſponſum fuit, quod 


quia officium prædicationis eſt præcipuum in Ec- 


cleſia ad extirpationem vitiorum & plantationem vir- 
tutum, ſi gravitas hujus vitii fidelibus ardenter pro- 
poneretur, ut quia videlicet pro vindicta clamat ad 
cœlum, &c. Ad ſecundum quæſitum reſponſum fuit, 
quod omnino ſub ſilentio pertranfire non expediret, 
etiam propter quoſcunque innocentes, multiplici ra- 
tione. Primo, quia videmus quod tales innocentes, 


etiam ex diabolica 98 continuè ſeducuntur 


abſque auditione verbi Dei, & declaratione illorum vi- 
tiorum. Unde utriſque tam 


n reis quam innocentibus 
expedit talis declaratio verbi Dei 


Secundò ad hoc 


nos admonet Scriptura, prout eſt illud; Si non an- 


nunciaveris iniquo iniquitatem ejus, ſanguinem ejus 
de manu tua requiram. Et iterum ; Clama, ne ce. 
ſes: annuncia populo meo ſcelera eorum. Ratione 
etiam concludebatur. Nam Apoſtolus' Paulus ex- 
preſſiſſimè loquitur ad Roman. 1. de hujuſmodi vi- 
tits, & ficut cuncta alia ſcripta ipſius neceſſariò 
8 ita & præſens hæc materia, cùm non 
it data diſtinctio inter ſuas doctrinas, quare videlicet 
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una magis debeat eſſe prædicabilis quam altera. Ad 
hoc eſt Gregorius in Moralibus; Sicut incauta locu- 
tio in errorem pertrahit, ita indiſeretum ſilentium in 
errore relinquit (44). - - - A queſtion was ſtarted 
concerning the exceeding corruption of manners which 
prevailed among the Chriſtians, namely, whether the 


Sodomitical practices to awhich they were addicted, ought 


to be imputed to the remiſſneſs of the preachers, who for- 
bore to inculcate the heinouſueſs of ſuch crimes ? There 
avas alſo ſtarted another queſtion, vix. Whether out of 


cry it down with ſoft words, and to ſcruple to give an odious name to a proſtitute. ,,.., S fre 


paſſage relating to 
this in the third 


volume of Vig- _ 


elanges. 


citat, (I), 


in Prolegom. Pe- 
tronii, cap. ii, 


pag. m. 325 33. 


a regard for the ſimple people, who were ignorant of thoſe 


crimes, the preachers ought to paſs them over in filence ? 


To the firſt of theſe queſtions it was anſwered, that be- 


cauſe the chief affice in the Church, was that of preach- 


ing, an office deſigned for the rooting out of wice, and 
implanting virtue, if the heinouſneſs of that crime 


was repreſented to Chriſtians in its ſtrongeſt colours, and 


as crying for vengeance from Heaven, &c. Ta the ſe- 


cond queſtion it was anſwered, that it ought not to be 
paſſed over in filence, for the ſake of ever ſo great num- 
ber of people ignorant of theſe crimes ; and that for ma- 
ny reaſons. Firſt, becauſe we ſie that ſuch people are 
continually ſeduced to vice by the ſuggeſtions of the 


Devil, when they hear not the word of God preached 


to them, and ihe finfulneſs of thoſe vices declared. And 
therefore ſuch a declaration of the word of God was ne- 
ceſſary both for the guilty and innocent. In the ſecond 
place the Scripture enjoins it; as in that paſſage. If 
thou declareſt not to the wicked the iniquity of his 
ways, I will require his blood at thy hands : and 
again in this, cry aloud and ſpare not, and declare to 
my people their tranſgreffions. This was further 
confirmed by reaſon. For the —_— Paul in his Epiſtle 
to the Romans, mentions this kind of wice in expreſs 


terms, and as all his other writings ought to be the 


ſubject of preaching, ſo ought alſo. the preſent matter 


« fince there is no diſtinction made between the doctrinet 
© of that Apoſtle, nor any reaſon aſſigned why one may 


* 
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not be preached as well as any other. Moreover Gre- 
gory ſays in his Morals, as an unwary ſpeech ſeduces 
people into error, ſo an injudicious filence ſuffers them 
to abide in it. fe had 
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AN EXPLANATION © 


you believe they are not proof againſt an idea'and a word? Would they not tell you, 
that if they are for words, that expreſs leudneſs faintly, it is in order to give a better 
idea of their virtue which has a ſtronger attachment to modeſty, than that of their 
predeceſſors ? They are not therefore afraid to be ſeduced by obſcene objects. Such 
objects would rather give a new ſtrength to their modeſty. They are only offended with 
them, becauſe they think there is ſome unpoliteneſs and incivility in certain words, 
They who pretend that confidering the prodigious corruption of our age, all ſtories 
which they call obſcene, ought to be avoided, are like a traveller, who in order to keep 
his dirty cloak from ſoiling, ſhould take care not to put it in a fmoaking room. If the 


depravation is fo great, that the reading of an obſcene Hiſtorical fact might excite 


young people to commit adultery, you may be ſure theſe young people are ſo many 


perſons infected with the plague, whom you are afraid of making worſe, by placing 


them near a man who has got the Itch. A polite ſtyle, and nice expreſſions will not 


cure fuch people, and ſtop them upon the brink of a precipice. 
Certainly this is the Sophiſm called, d non cauſa pro cauſa, - - - - - - To aſſeen for the 
cauſe of a thing, what is not the true cauſe of it. The fate of chaſtity does not depend 


upon that: you do not go to the ſource of the evil; it requires a quite different 


remedy. Young people have their minds full of obſcence thoughts, and go through a 


courſe of filthy obſenities, at leaſt in words, before they read Suetonius. Ill converſations, 


unavoidable to every lad who is not under continual infpection, are a thouſand times 
more dangerous than Hiftories of debauchery. A learned man fays, that the French 
tranſlation of Plutarch by Amyot, is dangerous to morality, becauſe things are deſcribed in 
it wwith too great freedom and plainneſs, and there are ſome words in it that have now an 


immodeſt fignification (105). He will give me leave not to be of his opinion. The de- (i Dari, 


ſcriptions and phraſes of Amyot's tranſlation have nothing in them that comes up to ?” — 7 


thoſe that are daily heard and uſed in the world. To which I add, that if this verſion fone le & 


of Plutarch was dangerous to Morality, any other verſion of Plutarch would be ſo too, 
unleſs the tranſlator took care to leave out all the paſſages wherein things are deſcribed 
with too great freedom and plainneſs, f 

There is no medium: either a book muſt never mention any impure action, or our 
cenſurers muſt own it will always be dangerous, though written ever ſo nicely. One 


Plutarch, 


tranſlation will be more polite than the other; but if they are faithful, the obſcene 


Mr Chevrean affirms, that faire des enfans is a groſs expreſſion, and that we fhould 


ſay avoir des enfans and this may be granted to him; but if any one ſhould further ſay, 


that the firſt expreſſion is very prejudicial to good manners, and that the ſecond is very 


beneficial to them, he would be accounted a filly fooliſh man. 


Upon a due examination of things, it will appear that the word paillard ought to be 
rejected only for the ſame reaſon that we reject the words contaminer, vilipender, vitu- 


| perer, and a great many old French words: That is, it has no other fault but to 


be obſolete. They who have nice ears would be grated with the words I have Juſt now 
mentioned. For the ſame reafon they are offended with the words paillard, and 


paillardiſe; for if the thing ſignified by them was the cauſe of their diſguſt, they 


could not endure the word impudique, whoſe idea is no lefs ſignificant than that of 


paillard. 


I ſhall make two further obſervations : the firſt is, that our Puriſts approve in general 
what they condemn in particular, Aſk a Roman Catholic who is an enemy to the 
Quietifts, whether an Hiſtorian ought not to avoid touching upon things that ſully the 


imagination? He will anſwer you, it is his duty to do ſo. Tell him ſome days after, 


that a relation of Quietifm is come out, containing a particular account of the abominable 
impurity of Molinos's followers ; give him to underſtand that you have been offended 
with the reading that book, and that modeſty cannot bear ſuch things; he will anſwer 
you, that 1t 1s neceſſary to diſcover the abomination of thoſe hypocrites, in order to un- 
deceive many people who are inclined to Quietiſm, and that the author of that relation 
is therefore to be commended for expoſing to the public view the infamous practices of 
that ſet. You will find a thouſand other perſons who will agree with you, that we can- 
not have too $55 a regard for modeſt ears, and will exclaim with great zeal againſt 


Suetonius an 


Lampridius : but if you aſk them ſome days after, whether we ought to 


excuſe the Hiſtorians who have related fo many abominable things concerning the 
Albigenſes, the Fratricelli, Adamites, Picards, Lollards, and Turlupins, they will 
anſwer that the character of Hiſtorians and zealous Catholics, engaged them to ac- 
une the. world with the obſcenities of thoſe heretics, the forerunners of the Lu- 
: h | 


erans. | | 


The Engliſh Papiſts, who fled into France or Spain, did not offend the chaſte ears 
of their friends, when they publiſhed ſeveral fatires againſt Queen Elizabeth, where- 
in they repreſented her as a monſter of leudneſs. The Leaguers did not blame 
the libels, which contained impudent deſcriptions of the leudneſs of the court of 


Henry TII. ; 
AR 1 
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CONCERNING OBSCENITIES. 857 
The ſame inconſiſteney is obſerved among the Proteſtants. They did not complain | 
that thoſe libels againſt Henry III their perſecutor, were offenſive to chaſte ears. Bu- 
chanan, who publiſhed a book concerning the lewdneſs of Mary Queen of Scotland 
(106) See the ar- (106), is a man of bleſſed memory among all the Preſbyterians; and yet that book 
44 , det. (9), horribly defiled the imagination. Nicolas de Clemangis, Pelagius Alvarez, Baptiſta a 
Mantuanus, and ſeveral others, who made a very plain and obſcene deſcription of the _ | 1 
leudneſs of the Court of Rome, are placed by the Proteſtants among the witneſſes of ' 
truth. They quote them to this very day upon all occaſions, and long paſſages out of | 
thoſe authors are to be found in moſt controverſial books. You will find many of them | 1 
1107) Trituled, in a French book of the famous du Pleſſis Mornai (107) : not long ſince three Miniſters, =_ 
_ r two of whom are Swiſs, and the third a French-man (108), have revived thoſe quota- "i 
5 tions. Henry Stephens, who tells ſo many obſcene ſtories in his apology for Herodotus, 
(13) Mr Hei. did not diſpleaſe thoſe of his party: that book was thought very proper to ridicule the 
A, Pagans; Church of Rome, and was approved upon that account; there are ſeveral editions of it, | 
ntl 1 and I hear it has been lately reprinted at the Hague, Can there be a greater collection ( e 
F:bylone, i= che Of filly jeſts, quirks, and mean and obſcene words, than what is to be found in ſome rant -weg gory 
5 books of Sainte Aldegonde, who nevertheleſs was very much eſteemed and praiſed ? 8 2 
JB Ti de &- The book which a German advertiſed in the Nova Literaria Maris Balthici in the year 4 Ladd ' 
o n „ 1699, which is to be intitutled, Sacra Pontificiorum Priapeia, ſeu obſcene Papiſtarum in | 


jr 16333 and quricularibus confeſſnibus quaſtiones, quibus S. Confeſſinarii innocentes puellas feminaſque ad (113) Ne te 
fs 3 Le. laſciviam ſollicitant, will doubtleſs meet with a very favourable reception, and yet it will aus, remark 
ztimes contre le be very offenſive to chaſte ears, ſince it will contain a collection of the obſcene queſtions FED... 
1 gen Ti e of confeſſors. This puts me in mind of the illuſtrious Peter du Moulin, who objected (174) But what 
i to the Roman Catholics the obſcenities that are to be found in their books concerning en vas it, 
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my lips defiled with this narrative, though neceſſary (115). Take notice of this laſt ture be 
word: it makes much againſt thoſe who ſay that the imagination of the reader ought to — eee 
be regarded even at the expence of truth. That prelate, who is otherwiſe ſo careful to ANG, my 
avoid obſcenities, that he dares not uſe the word paillarde (whore) without making an % % T 
_ excuſe for it (116); did not think that the obſcene and horrid extravagances of Madam may be aller 
Guyon ought to be ſuppreſſed. 8 e eee 


| | | theſe odious 

I do not mean, that generally ſpeaking, all the Proteſtants who have behaved as _ ꝛobore, 
have mentioned, deſign to bring Hiſtorians, Compilers, and Commentators under the ee 
yoke of the Puriſts. I only believe that ſeveral of them pretend to do it in general; Pretace to the 
but ſince they approve afterwards when they come to particulars, what they had con- = T2 $09.5 
demned ; their taſte and their teſtimony can do me no prejudice, and I may take primed ar be 
advantage of the opinion of all the reſt who are conſiſtent with themſelves, both in 
general and in particular. 3 (117) Rom, iii. 

It cannot be pretended that for the good of the Church, an author may be allowed - 
to write things that fully the imagination, and that in this caſe he is to be commended , 2 
for doing it: this aſſertion I ſay cannot be admitted; for if the publiſhing of obſce- , eM, 
nities was an ill thing in itſelf, it could not be uſed for the benefit of the good cauſe, be eee 
without tranſgreſſing againſt a command of God, importing that we muſt not do evil, «va; ax. 
that good may come (117). . 

I proceed to the ſecond obſervation. Have I not acted againſt this precept of Iſocrates, quidem decora 
believe that whatever cannot be honeſtly done, cannot be honeſtly ſpoken (118) ? And ought 2 mis Ire: 
not this precept to be a law to all Chriſtians, ſince St Paul would not have any thing cn, Pag. =. 6. 
that is filthy to be named among them (119)? I anſwer, that this excellent axiom con- (119) pb, . 


demns only the ill cuſtom [7] which prevails both among young people and married 4- 
| : men, 


i be 5! auricular confeſſion. He took notice (109) of ſome that are horrid, and no leſs . 

A 2 gy dv abominable than the lewdneſs wherewith Procopius accuſes the Empreſs Theodora. e greg £ 
_ Several Proteſtants controverſiſts (110) have publiſhed the obſcenities that are to be found received by Jes an 
rc) ar. Ju. in the books of confeſſors. 85 at = 5 * vg 1 
I has for But to ſpeak of a thing of a later date, I fay that the book intituled Les Avantures add, whim the = 
en Rehm. de la Madona & de Frangois d* Aſiſe, publiſhed (111) in the year 1701, is indeed written Seay abc | l 
4A _ 5 2 in very modeſt words; but the ideas which the author (112) excites in the mind of is one for mr 3 
ei au., the reader, are ſo infamous, horrid, and monſtrous, that none but Lucian, and ſuch cher ir an n l 
I CE like men, can bear their enormity. The Proteſtants are not offended at it; on the - gt 4 ui 
. contrary, they believe that the author deſigning / make every body ſenſible of the ridicus have. choſen you 3 
0 louſneſs of Popery without engaging in any controverſy, has done a ſervice to the good cauſe. ts be a W 
I Some complaints have been made of what he ſays in favour of Neſtorius, but he has ans Ke. "mn 
3 not been blamed for the other things he advanced, which, as I have faid already, ſtartle, ow, or Be i 
3 ] terrify and ſmite both the ſoul and body (113). The Biſhop of Meaux being obliged Brofſeh, 1658. 1 
4 to mention a thing of the ſame nature in order to ſhew the extravagance of a fanatical a8 
0 woman (114), thought he had contracted ſome uncleanneſs, and for a remedy had recourſe () 1% id. : 
Z to this prayer: But let us paſs to another ſubject : and thou, O Lord, If I durſt, I (116) 7575 toy 
2 would beſeech thee to ſend one of thy ſeraphims with a hot burning coal to purify e wot care 
3s o Call t 
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[I] That excellent axiom condemns only the ill cuſtom.] * yporoyia xu BNνονj,d‚ Kal taryyopia: qui- 
Here follows the obſervation of a Commentator upon bus nihil eſt indoRo vulgo jucundius ant ufitatius, cum 
theſe words of Iſocrates. Prohibetur hie omnis a- nihil fit turpias & homine indignius. . . Huc accerſatur 

VOL. V. 10 H D. Pauli 


tewd action. 


qui reprehendunt 


pia non ſint, no- 
minibus ac ver- 
bis flagitioſa du- 


tem quæ turpia 
ſint, nominibus 


32 


3 appellemus ſuis. 


n. He did not deprive parents of the libe 
hs dug ve dr. Concerning the Hiſtorical facts contained in 
a Jacob's daughter was raviſhed, that a ſon of David raviſhed his own ſiſter, Sc. nothing 
can be more diſhoneſt than this action of David's ſon; and yet there is no diſhoneſt 
camus: illa au- in repeating, preaching,” and printing it? Could St Paul forbid the mentioning of it? 

Would he have prohibited the reading of the Bible? Was he not willing that his letters 
ſhould be read, and that the very children ſhould know what he wrote to the Romans 


liberty of examining their children /*! 
the Bible, and making them repeat that again nay, 


the ſame purpsſe, 
But let us follow 
Y nature, and ſhun 
every thing, 
which. offend; ei A 
ther the ears or 


ers alledge 
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oo (120)Nee vero. nen, th ſpeak on all occaſions of their lewd practices, and impudently to diſcoutfe of x u . 
. Cynici, aut i every thing relating to that ſort of ſenſuality. It is at _ certain that the apoſtle — but in 
> ne Becks AHA Co Wa CE iD Co EI f and hiſtori ene. 
Doe Oo «+ never meant that men ſhould forbear talking ſeriouſly, honeſtly, and hiſtorically of à 7 2 


the eyes, Ci- 
. Ban, m ene . a> A: e e Oe 
"I 2 concerning the abominable lives of the Heathens? A man muſt be mad to think that 4. , cp, * 

* re turpe eſt; 


re turpe eſt; the precept of Iſocrates means that a ſchool-boy ſhould never give an account to his 140% i * 
obſcenx : Liberis tutor, or to his father, of ſuch paſſages of the Iliad as concern the adulteries of the 
dare operam re ods. | | . - | 3; 
on had a mind to carry the diſpute to the utmoſt, he might ſay that robbing, 
N 3 betraying, lying, and killing, are diſhoneſt things, and that there is no diſhoneſty in 
3 tam ab eiſdem frnlentioning thoſe crimes; but as it is evident that the precept of Iſocrates concerns only 
2 ſins contrary to chaſtity, ſuch an objection would be a meer cavil. The Cynics and the 
Nos autem na- Stoics made uſe of it to juſtify their doctrine, that there is no obſcenity in any word: 
1 pany a rw Cicero confutes them only by ſuppoſing that there is a natural ſhame (126). | 
 abhorret oculo= It is time to conclude this long diſſertation. The clearing up of this matter is more 
e difficult than people imagine. I hope my juſtification will be fully approved, not by 
ugtamiis. - - - thoſe who are too preſumptuous to ſee that we labour to undeceive them, but by thoſe 
who have been induced to believe on the credit of other perſons, or upon light and 
ſuperficial reaſons. If they were excuſable for being dazzled with ſpecious appearances; - 
before I publiſhed theſe four ExeLanaTIONSs, they can be no longer ſo if they 
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133 _ heck = obſtinately perſiſt in their error. They would have done well to follow the command © 4 = 
1 ;me things ſcan- Of Jeſus Chriſt, judge not according to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment (12 1). (N Jn „, 

X dalous and fity They have yielded to the firft impreſſions of the objects, without waiting for the reaſons ** 100 
xoords, a0bich in On both fides; which is always neceſſary, eſpecially when we are to judge of a writer 1 
ee Who does not follow the moſt common road. We fhould immediately ſuſpect that he 7 do 
ehings by their Has ſome reaſons for it, and that he would not make ſuch a ſtep, if upon a long rs 

Lib arc ety Examination of his ſubject, he had not conſidered it on every fide more carefully than 170 

8 thoſe who only read his work. This well grounded fuſpicion ſhould have made people er 

. 3 alley, ar very Cautious and low in giving their judgment : but what is done cannot be undone ; 825 
| „ all that can be hoped is, that their ſecond thoughts will be bettet than the firſt. 1 
ifions, but they I ſhall here acquaint my readers, that in ſeveral places of this Dictionary, they will _ 
j are eee, find ſome apologetical reflections (122) immediately after ſuch things as may offend (rr 350 
i J ger children? ' ſcrupulous perſons. ET Tok N obſeenirin, 252 
ik D. Pauli præceptum: m dxaSapoic i vuiv * grateful to, or more frequently uſed by the unlearned wu. | 265 
* nd b,. Chriſtum etiam harafns M © gar, and nothing more ſcandalous and unworthy of 4 24 2706 
wu Ves umevJurss emoings. Sed nos parum curamus, man. Here let us cite the precept of St Paul ; All un- 22 | 
1 * proh dolor; reddendam Deo rationem de verbis. cleanneſs .. let it not be once named amongſt you. _—_ 
bt Nec mirum, cum tam flagitioſa & conſcelerata vitz Our Saviour likewiſe ſays, wwe ball be accountable to Y 272 
# (ec Hieronym. * fit & morum licentia. Væ væ nobis, nifi mature * God for our very words. Nor is it to be wondered at, 3 000 
44 Wolfius Anno. «< refipuerimus (ee). - - All blaſphemy and filthy diſ * fince our lives and manners are fo wicked and licentious. 1 | 
_— - — fat, in Parznelin ( ,,,/e is here forbidden, than <which nothing is more * Wo, abo unto us unleſs wwe timely repent.” 4 
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E M I NENT PERSONS 


Treated of in this 


DTCTFUOMWARTT: 


Exhibiting the Synchroniſms of the times wherein they flouriſhed ; and ſhewing, at one view, 
which of them were cotemporary. 


N. B. We make uſe of three AEra's, viz; the year of the World, the year of Rome, and the year 


of our Lord. ; 
5 4 A. M. U. E.4- : 
DAM, and ERIN Hector's wife, and I | Brutus (Lucius Junius) who expelled 
"the eit Boe, his wife. I Aghanax, their ſon. | | the Tarquins. 
Abel, and Briſeis, a coneubine of Achilles. Bupalus, a Sculptor, and ſon to 
Cain, his elder bro- Calchas, a Soothſayer. | | Anthermus. 
| ther. Wh Caſſandra, daughter of Priamus. ||. Calenus (Olenus) a Soothſayer 
800 | Lemech, a deſcendant from Cain. || | Chry/eis, aconcubine of Agamemnon. || | Darius I, King of Perſia. 
| 1000 | Lemech, the father of Noah. | Egialea, wife of Diomedes. Hipponax, a Greek Poet. 
1700 | Cham, one of Noah's ſons. Helen, wife of Menelaus, |=} _ | Zucretia, wife to Collatinus. 
2000 | Pheron, Kin — Egypt. 1 Oenone, wife of Paris. I Pythagoras, the Philoſopher, 
_ 2100 | Abimeleeh, of Gerar. Tecmeſſa, concubine of Ajax. 1 Aenophanes, the Philoſopher. 
pn Abraham, the atriarch. | Tenes, ſon of Cygnus. | 250 | Caffius Viſcellinus (Spurius) a Ro- 
Far, his concubine ; and II Teacer, ſon of Telamon. 3 man Senator. 
I Sarah, his wife. i Ukyſes, King of Ithaca. | | Horativs (Publius) firnamed Cocles. 
E(prcialy ll 2350 Job, the Patriarch. | 2850 | Hax, the ſon of Teucer. fl | S:mnonides, a famous Greek Poet. 
reſpet's ll 25 25 Aaron, ang of the Jews. | | W eo King of the Phæacians. 275 | Achemenes, brother of Xerxes. 
a | Mary, or Miriam, his ſiſter. | Harpahkicus, King of the Amymnians.|| | Ameſftris, wife of Xerxes. 
4 26500 Ganymede, ſon of Tros, King of || | Naufican, daughter to Alcinous, | | Ariftides, ſirnamed the Juſt. 
3 Troy. Pyrrhus, ſon of Achilles. |  Artabanus, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes. 
1 2700 Eurepa, dung hter of Agenor. 2875 þSampſen, a Judge of God's people. Ariemiſia, Queen of Caria. 
1 | Melampus, a —— Soothſayer. 2906 Thamyris, a Greek Poet. | Chry/is, Prieſteſs of Juno at Argos. 
Y Olen, a Greek Poet. 2950 David, 5 of the Jews. | Caron, the ſon of Miltiades. 
1 2725 | Gorgophone, daughter of Perſeus and || 3075 Azeſilaus I, King of Sparta. Cleonice, a young ly of Byzantium. 
I | 338 II 3100 F Blah, the Prophet. Eſelylus, a tragic Poet. 
A | Perimed:, a famous witch. | Pygmalion, King of Tyre. Hiero I, King of Syracuſe. 
A 2750 | Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon. 3125 f Elba, the Prophet. 300 | Anaxagoras, the Philoſopher. 
2 Amphiaraus, the ſon of Oicles. Lycurgus, the Lacedzmonian L*. | Diagoras, a famous wreſtler. 
. Amphitryon, the ſon of Alcæus. [ ſlator. Diogenes H Apollonia. 
Y Byblis, the daughter of Miletus. 3200 7 onas, the Prophet. | Hiero, head of the colony which 
a Chry/ppus,. natural ſon of Pelops. 5 5 1 2 | rebuilt Thurium. 
4 Pelias, the ſon of Neptune. Nl | RES | Leucippus, a Greek Philoſopher, 
I Talaus, King of Argos. U. c. Si moni des, grandſon to the Poet of 
HH Tirefias, a famous Soothfayer. || 1_ Pi — King of E, that name. 
3 2775 | Abderus, Hercules's favourite. | 50 Crantor, a Greek Philo =. Zeno of Elea, an eminent Philoſopher. 
CC Adonis, minion of the goddeſs Venus.] 75 Aleman, a Lyric Poet. 325 Hatbon, a tragic and comic Poet. 
E Adraſtus, King of Argos 100 | Archilachus, a bOunk Poet. [3 Archelaus, a Greek Philoſopher. 
A Alcinos, wife of Amp 3 - Fudith, a Jewiſh heroine. | Archelaus I, King of Macedon. 
4 Alcmeom, ſon of Amphiaraus. | Ti — of Clazomenæ. e Ariſto, a Greek Philoſopher. 
9 Amphilochus, a famous Soothſayer. 125 | Periander, King of Corinth. Apaſia, miſtreſs to Pericles. 
" Anchiſes, father to Eneas. 150 Achemencs, grandfather to Cyrus. | | Pemecritus, the Philoſopher. 
3 . Ariſteus, ſon of Apollo and Cyrene. Alcæus, a Lyric Poet. Diagoras, ſirnamed the Atheiſt. 
Callirbos, wife of Alcmzon. Lycophron, ſon to Periander. Dorieus, ſon of Diagoras the Wreſtler. 
Cinyras, father of Adonis. _ | Phaon of Mitylene. | | Euripides, a tragic Poet. 
Hereales, ſon of Alcmena. | Sappho, famous for her verſes and Pericles, the Athenian: 
Hipfipole, daughter to Thoas, King | amours. | Prodicus, a celebrated Sophiſt. 
of Lemnos Tanaguil, wife of Tarquinius Priſcus | Zeuxis, a famous Painter. 
Mate. daughter of Tireſias. Thales, one of the ſeven wiſe men || 350 | Aſpafia,miſtreſs to Cyrus the younger. p 
Myrrha, the mother of Adonis. | of Greece. I Berenice, daughter of Nidgoras the 
Peribea, wife of Telamon. 11175 | 4haris, the Scythian. 'W Wreſtler. . 
Pygmalion, King of Cyprus. Ii  Efop, the firſt or chief author of fables. Camillus (Marcus-F i the Ro- 
Telamon, King of Salamis. - Exekiel, the Prophet. | man Dictator. * 
2800 Nazſit heut, King of the Phæacians. | Rhodepe, a Courtezan. Pome ſon of Darius Nothds. 4+- 
Tamiras of Cilicia. | 200 | Anthermus, a Sculptor. Conon, an Athenian General. wm 
2825 | Acamas, ſon of Theſeus. Ariſteas. the Proconneſian. 1 'Critias, one of the thirty tyrants of . v 
Achilles, ſon of Peleus. I] 225 | 4racreon, the Poet. 1 Athens. 22 f 
| Lax, ſon of Oileus. | Anaxandrides, King of Laczdemon. || Euclid of Megara, a Philoſopher. | 1 
Fax, ſon of 8 | E Anacreon's * "| * 2 * General. 35 
Vor. 4 [161] 1 Lan, =— 
, 3 
. 6 
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I Aſlepiades, a Greek Philoſopher. 


[ 860 ] 


U, C.| 


375. 


Nj 


400 


425 


ag 


Lais, a famous Courtezan. 


defilaus II, King of Sparta. 

| 44e L. Kin of Sparta. 
Alcæus, à tragic Poet. 

Ana xandridet, a comic Poet. 
Calliſtratus, an Athenian Orator. 


author. 


of Macedonia. 1 
Philiſtus, a Greek Hiſtorian. 
Tachus, King of Egypt. 
Artemiſia, wife of Mauſolus. 
Aſclepiades, a Greek Philoſopher. 
| Cotys, King of "Thrace. 
Diogenes, the Cynic. 1 * 
Euphratus, a diſciple of Plato. 


Lycurgus, an Athenian Orator. 
Mauſolus, King of Caria. 


Great, 


Stilbo, the Philoſopher. 


of Heraclea. 
Apelles, a famous Painter. 
Ariſtander, a famous Soothſayer. 
Ariſteus, the Geometrician. 


- * | Arifotle; the Philoſopher. 


|] Cleopatra, ſiſter to Alexander. 


4 Cleopbis, an Indian Queen. 


Diyllus, a Greek Hiſtorian. 
Dionyſius, tyrant of Heraclea. 


Harpalus, a Macedonian Lord. 


G ä 
| Lyfmachus, tutor to Alexander. 


King of). 45 46, 
emmon, a Perſian General. 


and Poet. 


k 


vernour of Macedonia. 


| Pyrrho, a Greek Philoſopher. 
Pytheas, author of ſome Geogra- 


phical books. 
Pythias, Ariſtotle's daughter. 


| S:/anion, a famous Sculptor. 


- | Craterus, author of a collection of 


Thais, -a Greek Courtezan. 


thians. 
Xenocrates, a Greek Philoſopher. 
Arcefilas, a famous * 


Bion, the Boryſthenite. 


the decrees of the Athenians. 
Dicæarchus, a diſciple of Ariſtotle. 


I Fpicurus, the Philoſopher. 


475 


300 


Hermeſionax, an elegiac Poet. 
Lamia, a celebrated Courtezan, 
Lycophron, a Greek Poet. 
Timeus, a Greek Hiſtorian, 
Ariſto of Chios, a Philoſopher. 


Cyrene. | 
Bion, a Bucolic Poet. 


Danaẽ, daughter of Leontium. 
| Duellias (Caius) a Roman Senator. 


General. Se 
Lioritium, an Athenian Courtezan. 


* King of the Epirotes. 


gie, King of Lacedæmon. 


Amphares, one of the Lacedzmo- 


nian Ephori. 
J Berenice, wiſe of Antiochus Theus. 


of Lacedæmon. 


I Conn, a Mathematician. 
IHiero II, King of Sytacuſe. 


* 


Eneas,: or Aineas Jacticus, a Greek 


 Hegefilochus, a licentious debauchee. 


Cleommus, ſon to a King of Sparta. 


| 


Metrodorus of Chios, a Philoſopher. 


Eurydice, wife of Amyntas, King 
1550 


| Dicearchus, a Macedonian Admiral. 


375 


] Ohmpias, mother to Alexander the | 
Philamelus, General of the Phoceans. ; 
Theopompus, an Orator and Hiſtorian. | 


Ada, Queen of -Caria. | 
Amaſtris, wife of Dionyſius, tyrant 


I Fphorus, an Orator and Hiſtorian. | 


| Hipparchia, wife to the Philoſopher 


Macedonia (Alexander the Great, | 1 


Philetas, a Grammarian, Critic, | 


| Philla, daughter to Antipater, Go- | 


Timoleon, General of the Corin- 


Arfinoz, wife of Magas, King of 


| Fabricius Luſcinus (Caius) a Roman 


ICbebnis, wife of Cleombrotus, King [| 


625 


675 


600 


chus the Great. 


* 


Archimelus, à Greek Poet. 


8998 


Lacydes, a Greek Philoſopher. 
Pergamum (Attalus, King of). 


to the Pyrrhus abovementioned. 
Ariſtarchus, a Greek Philoſopher. 


Artabanus I, King of Parthia. 
Artaxias 1, King of Armenia. 


„ fopher. _ | 
Diogenes, the Babylonian. 


pher. 


Cato the Cenſor. | 
Ariſtarchus, a Grammarian 


nator. 
Hipparchus, a great Aſtronomer. 


Orator. 
loſopher. 
library. ; 
Alttilius, a Latin Poet. 
famous for his ſeverity. 
Caſtor, the Chronographer. 
Fannius (Caius) an Orator. 
Fannius (Caius) an Annaliſt. 
Licinia, a Veſtal Virgin. 
Lucilius (Caius) a Latin Poet. 
Perfius (Caius) a learned Roman. 
Sulpicia, wife of Fulvius Flaccus. 
Accius (Lucius) a tragic Poet. 
Antony (Marc) the Orator. 


the people. 
Levius, a Latin Poet. 


Roman. - 


Andronicus ( Marcus Pompilius ) 
_ Grammarian. | 


the Conſulſhip. 
I Antony (Marc) ſirnamed Creticus. 


ſician. 
Placentia. 

Eſep, reader to Mithridates. 
median. 

Fannia, wife to Caius Titinius. 


Flora, a Courtezan. 


conſpiracy. 


and Poet.. 
dates. 
Poet. 
Senator. 
Monima, wife of Mithridates. 
Mucia, wife of Pompey. 
Ptolomy Auletes, King of Egypt. 
Cotta, | 
Servilia, wife to Lucullus. 


Valeria, wite to Sylla. 


ſopher. 


Achæus, couſin german to Antio- 


"| Chryſppus, a Stoic Philoſopher. © © 


Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, grandſon 


Carneades, a famous Greek Philo-| 


| Metrodorus, a Painter and Philoſo-|Þ 


Porcius (Marcus) commonly called 
| Fannius Strabo (Caius) a Roman Se- 


| 7:tins (Caius) a Latin Poet, and | 
Albutius (Titus) an Epicurean Phi- 
| Hpellicon, who bought Ariſtotle's | 


Caſſius Hemina (Lucius) an Hiſtorian. || 
Caſſius Longinus (Lucius) a Judge, | 


| Catius, an Epicurean Philoſopher. 


Druſus (Marcus Livius) tribune of 


- | Soranus (Quintus. Valerius) a learned 


Andronicus, a Peripatetic Philoſopher. 
| Antony (Caius) Cicero's colleague in 


HAſclepiades of Pruſa, a famous Phy- 
Caſtritius (Marcus) a Magiſtrate of il 
Chelidonis, a woman of an il life. 


5 Eſop ( Clodius ) a celebrated Co- 


Fulvia, who diſcovered Catiline's| | 


| Horten/ius (Quintus) a great Orator. 
Laberius (Decimus) a Roman Knight 


Laudice, ſiſter and wife of Mithri- 
Lucretius (Titus) Carus, a Roman] 


Metellus Celer (Quintus) a Roman 


Rutilia, wife of Marcus Aurelius 
Servilia, mother to Marcus Brutus. 
Tyrannion, a celebrated Grammarian. 


Zeno of Sidon, an Epicurean Philo- 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, &e. 
U. C. 
525 


] Apollonius of Pergamus, a famous | 
8 Geometrician. Wi, * *Þ 


U. C. 
700 


41. 
. 


{ 


725 


Antipater, an Idumean. 
Artavaſaes I, King of Armenia. 


Atticus ( Titus Pomponius ) one of 


tient Rome. 


"A ES TH 3-5 F 
Berenice, daughter of x Prvlonty Ru? 


letes. 


| Catullus ( Caius Valerius) a Roman 


Poet. 
Ceſar (Caius Julius) firſt Emperor of 
Rome. 3 
Cornelia, wife of Pompey. 
Cratippus, a Peripatetic Philoſopher. 
Dejotarus, King of the leſſer Ar- 
menia. | 


Demetrius (Magnes) a Greek author. 


ro's ſon-in-law. 


Derky of Marc Antony. 

rGlaphyra, wife to Archelaus, High- 

Prieſt of Bellona. 80 

Hortenſius (Quintus) ſon to the great 
Orator of that name. 

Mamurra, a Roman Knight. 


people. 5 1 : 

Nigidius Figulus (Publius) a learned 
Roman. | 

Surena, General of the Parthians. 

Tarpe (Spurius Metius) a licenſer of 
plays. | 

| Tarruntius (Lucius) firnamed Firma- 
nus, a Mathematical Philoſopher. 

Timomachus, a famous Painter. 

Tullia, Cicero's duaghter. 

Antony (Marc) one of the Triumvirs. 

Antony (Caius) and 
Antony (Lucius) his brothers. 

| Archelaus, King of Cappadocia. 

Artavaſaes, King of Media. 

| 4riavaſdes II, King of Armenia. 

Bathyllus, a freedman of Mxzcenas. 


| Bathyllus, a Latin Poet. 
Berenice, niece to Herod the Great. 


Brutus (Marcus Junius) and | 


ſar's murderers. 


| Dellius (Quintus) a Greek Hiſtorian, 


| Fannius (Quadratus) a Latin Poet. 
Lycoris, alias Cytheris, a famous 
Courtezan. _ 


Ligarius (Quintus) one of Czars 


murderers. BE | 
Lollius (Marcus) a Roman Conſul. 


| Ofavia, wife of Marc Antony. 


Parthenius, a Greek author. 
Pylades, a famous Pantomime. 
Porcia, wife of Marcus Brutus. 


man Conſul. 
Severus (Cornelius) a Latin Poet. 
Prannion, diſciple to the Tyrannion 
abovementioned. | 


| Trebatius (Caius) firnamed Teſta, 2 


great Civilian. 


Virgil, the Poet. 


„ä 


l, 


* 


Lbutius Silus (Caius) a famous 
Orator. 


Alfenus Varus (Publius) a Roman 


Conſul. £0 TE EDU 

Antony (Marcus Julius) ſon of the 
Triumvir. 

Antonia, ſiſter to the foregoing, and 
mother of Germanicus. 

Antonia, younger ſiſter to the fore- 
going, and wife of Lucius Domi 
tius /Enobarbus. 

Caſſius Severus (Titus) a famous 
Orator. 

Druſus (Nero Claudius) brother of 
Tiberius. FS 

Glaphyra, wife to Alexander the ſon 

| of Herod. | 


| O vidiu 


Dolabella Publius Cornelius) Cice. 


Fulvie,” wife of Clodius, and after 


Metellus (Lucius) a tribune of the 


Caſſius Longanus (Caius) two of Ce- 


Quirinus (Publius Sulpicius) a Ro- 


10 


12 


I! 


rs. 


ſon 


ius 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, E.. 


Ovidius Naſo (Publius) the Poet. 


| 4pelles, an excellent Tragedian. 


ion, a Mathematician. 

Artabanus IT, King of Parthia. 
Artaxias III, King of Armenia. 
Caligula (Caius Cæſar) * of 
Rome. 


gula's guards. 

Drufilla (Julia) ſiſter to Caligula. 
Druſus, ſon of Tiberius. 

Druſus, ſon of Germanicus. 


| Lutorius Priſcus (Caius) a Roman 


Knight. 


Tiberius's guards. 


| Numantina, wife of Plautius Sylvanus. 


Paulina (Lollia) wife to Caligula. 
Phædrus, author of the fables. 

Afer (Domitius) a famous Orator. 
Afranius Quinetianus, a Roman Se- 
nator. 


dinary perſon. 


Claudius (Tiberius) Druſus, Empe- 
ror of Rome, and 


Ovi, his daughter. 
Philo, the Jew. 


Britain. | 
Akiba, a famous Rabbin. 


| 4ndromachus Phyſician to Nero. 
| Artabanus III, King of Parthia. 


Berenice, daughter of Agrippa I, 
King of Judea. 


Civilian. 


Domitia Longina, wife of Domitian. 
Drufilla, wife of Felix. 


Fannia, wife of Helvidius. 


Fohn (St) the Evangeliſt. 
Quintilian (Marcus Fabius) a teacher 
of Rhetoric at Rome. 


of Rome. 


| 4polhaorus, a famous Architect. 


Ari ſto (Titius) a Roman Lawyer. 


Plotina (Pompeia) the wife of Trajan. 
Tacitus (Caius Cornelius) a great Hi- | 


ttorian. 

Trajan, a Roman Emperor. 
Antinous, Hadrian's Minion. 
Artemidorus, the Epheſian. 
Barcochebas, a famous impoſtor. 
Caftritius (Titus) a teacher of Rhe- 
toric. 

Fannius (Caius) a Latin author. 


of Rome. 


| Prodicus, founder of the ſect of the | 


Adamites. 

Suetonius Tranguillus (Caius) an Hi- 
ſtorian. 

Apollinaris (Caius Sulpitius) a Gram- 
marian. 

Apuleius (Lucius) a Platonic Philo- 
ſopher. 

Phlegon, ſirnamed Trallianus, a Latin 
Author. 

Polyznus, a Greek author. 

Athenagoras, an Athenian Philoſo- 
pher. 

Cerinthus, an Arch-Heretic. 

Fulia, wife of Septimius Severus 
Emperor of Rome. 


| Artabanus IV, the laſt King of Par- 


thia. 
Atheneus, a Greek Grammarian. 
Babylas, Biſhop of Antioch. 
Origen, a Father of the Church. 
Amelius, a Platonic Philoſopher. 
Arnobius, Profeſſor of Rhetoric at 
Sicca. 
Aurelianus (Lucius Domitius) Em- 


peror of Rome. - 


Caſſius Cherea, Captain of Cali- | 


Macro (Nzvius Sertorius) Captain of 
Apollonius Tyanzus, a molt extraor- | 
Burrus (Afranius) Nero's Governour. | 


Duintius Curtius, a Latin Hiſtorian. | 
Suetonius Paulinus (Caius) Governour || 
of Numidia, and afterwards of || 


| 400 


Veſpaſian (Titus Flavius) Emperor | 


Hadrian Publius Elius) Emperor 


| 


A. D. 


300 


325 


350 
375 


| 425 
Caſſius Longinus (Caius) a great | 


450 


1475 


| 550 


625 
650 


675 
700 


725 


750 
800 


825 
850 


925 
975 


1000 


1025 


1050 
1075 


1100 


Honoria, 


| Pope 


| Zenobia, wife of Odenatus a Saracen 


Prince. 

Sophronia, a Roman lady ſo called 
by ſome modern writers. 
ANG (Septimius) a Roman Con- 

| 


Ahpius, a Philoſopher of Alexan- 


dria. 

Arius, the Heretic. 

Cyril, Deacon of the Church of He- 
liopolis. 

Fauſta, wife of the Emperor Con- 

ſtantine. 


Marcellinus(Ammianus) an Hiſtorian. || 
Aiax, an Eccleſiaſtic. 


Al Iypius of Antioch. 

Alypius (Faltonius Probus) Preſect of 
Rome. 

Arſenius, a Deacon of che Roman 
Church. | 

Auſonius, a Latin Poet. 


Heliodorus, Biſhop of Trica. | 
Hierocles, ſon of Alypius of Antioch. 


Leontius, an Athenian Philoſopher. 


| Nazianzen (Gregory) a celebrated 


Father of the Church. | 
ObJequens (Julius) a Latin writer. 
Priſcillian, a Spaniſh Heretic. 
Prudentius, a Chriſtian Poet. 


| Rufinus, a favourite of the Emperor | 


Theodoſius. 
Theon, a Greek Sophiſt. 
Alypius, Biſhop of Tagaſta. 


| Auguſtin (St). 


Honorius, a Roman Emperor. 
Nemefius, a Chriſtian Philoſopher. 
Abdas, a Biſhop in Perſia. 


Hierocles, a Platonic Philoſopher. 


| Neftorius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
Oroſius (Paul) a Spaniſh Prieſt. 


Sedulius (Caius Cælius) a Prieſt. 
Severus (Sulpitius) a Lawyer, and 
afterwards a Prieſt. 
Vigilantius, a Spaniſh Prieſt. 

Attila, King of the Huns. 

Leo I, Pope, ſirnamed the Great. 
Marullus a Poet of Calabria. 
Quintus (Calaber) a Greek Poet. 
Amable, a Prieſt of Riom in Auvergne. 


Baſina, mother to Clovis, King of| 


France. 

ſiſter of Valentinian III. 
Emperor of Rome. | 
Fornandus, Biſhop of Ravenna. 


| Mahomet, the grand impoſtor. 


Fatima, daughter of Mahomet. 
Alpaide, a concubine of Pepin. 
Lambert, Biſhop of Maeſtricht. 


Abumuſlimus, a Saracen General. 


| Damaſeen (John) an illuſtrious Fa- 


ther of the Lower Empire. 


Eudb, Duke of Aquitain. 


Munuza, a Mooriſh Captain. 
Virgil, Biſhop of Saltzburg. 


| 4bucaras (Theodore) a Prelate. 
Abgillus (John) called in Engliſh Pre- 


ſter John. 
Eginhart, Secretary to the — 
Charlemagne. 
Achmet, the ſon of Seirim. 
Joan. 
Radulphus, Archbiſhop of Bourges. 
Abudhaher, chief of the Karmatians. 


Emperor of Germany. 
Capet (Hugh) King of France, 
Boliſlaus, King of Poland. 


ngland. 
Otho 1 fl I, Emperor of Germany. 
Aretin (Guy) a Benedictine. 
Alchindus, an Arabian Phy fician and 
Aſtrologer. 
Damian (Peter) Cardinal, & c. 


Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Bennon, Biſhop of Miſnia. 


POR a Greek — 


Aderame, a great Saracen General. 


Aragon (Mary of) wife of Otho III, 


Zoos, wife of Ethelred King of 


14. D. 


1125 


1150 


1175 


200 


1225 


1250 


| 1275 


1300 


11325 


1350 


| Rimini (Grego 
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Arbrigel (Robert 4 founder of che 
Abbey of Ne | 

Hildebert, Biſhop of Mans, c. 

Urraca, daughter and heireſs of Al- 
phonſo VI, King of Leon and 
Caſtile. 

Abelard (Peter) a famous Divine. 

Berengarins (Peter) diſciple to the 
foregoing. 

Bernard (St) Abbot of Clairvaux. 

Foulques, Prior of Deuil. 


wife of Abelard. 
Tandemus, a German Heretic. 
Alchabitius, an Arabian Aftrologer. 
Fverroes, an Arabian Philoſopher. / 
Bulgarus, a famous Civilian. 
Farchi (Solomon) a famous Rabbi. 
Lewis VII, King of France. 


| Noradin, Sultan of Aleppo. 


Radulphus, a Bendictine Monk ſir- 
named Flaviacenſis. 

Harrawvad (Iſaac Ben) a noted Rabbi. 

Henry IV, Emperor of Germany. 

Irnerius, a German Civilian. 

Sariſberi(ſohnof) Biſhopof Chartres. 

Ammonius, ſirnamed Saccas, a fa- 
mous Philoſopher. 

Accurſius, Profeſſor of Civil Law. 

Cafile (Blanche of) Queen of France. 

Elmacin N a Saracen Hiſto- 
rian. 

Francis of Aſſiſi, a faint of the Ro, 
miſh Church. 

Gualdrada, a Florentine lady. 

Scotus (Michael) a learned author: 

Thibaut V, Earl of Champagne. 

Accurſtus (Cervot) ſon to the Pro- 
feſſor abovementioned, and 

Accurſius (Francis) his elder brother. 


| 4/bertus Magnus, Biſhop of Ratiſbon. 
| Colonna (John) Archbiſhop of Meſ- 


ſini. 
Abulpharage (Gregory) a Phyſician. 
Arſenius, Patriarch of Conſtatinople. 
Bacon (Roger) an Engliſh Franciſcan. 


| Balbi (John) a Dominican. 


| Burnettus (Latinus) author of ſeveral 
books. 

Cafſtile (Alphonſo X, King of). 

 Cawalcante (Guido) a noble Floren- 
tine. | 

| Guille[ma, or Geile the head 

of an infamous ſe&. | 

| Polonus (Martin) a Döinenn. 

Abona (Peter of) a famous Philoſo- 
pher. 

Aurelius (Peter) a F ranciſcan. 


Barberini (Francis) a Poet and Civi- 


lian. 


Dante, an Italian Poet. 


Reynier (Peter de) Knight of the 

Order of St John of Jeruſalem. 
Abulfeda (Iſmael) Prince of Hama. 
Acyndinus (Gregory) a Greek Monk. 
Arſenius, Biſhop of Monembaſia. 
Ciccus, an Italian author. © 
Cinus, a famous Civilian. 

Laurentio (Nicolas) author of a ſur- 
prizing revolution at Rome. 
Menandrino (Marſilius de) a learned 

Civilian. 
Andreas (John) a famous Canoniſt. 
Arioſta (Lippa) concubine and after- 
wards wife to Opizzo Marquis of 
Eſt and Ferrara. 
Cauliac (Guy de) a Phyſician. 
Coronel (Alphonſus) a Spaniſh Lord. 
Naples (Joan I, Queen of) 
Padilla (Mary de) miſtreſs to Peter 
the Cruel, King of Caſtille. 
of) a ſchoolman. 
Roquetaillade 4 (John de la) a Fran- 
- ciſemn, 
Ruyſbroeck (John de) founder of a 
Convent of Canons regular of the 


Order of St Auguſtin. | 
| n 9 a Dominican Fryer. 


Baldus 7 


Hehiſa, concubine and afterwards 
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A. P. 
1375 


1400 


| 


1450 


* 


1475 


| Aretin 


Baldus, a famous Civilian. _ 

Froifſard (John) an Hiſtorian. 

[owſelin (Bertrand du) Conſtable of 
F | 


1 


rance. 


Gi (James de) a Franciſcan Monk. 


Wickam (William) Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. _ 
* (Peter de) Biſhop of Cambray, 


c. 
Montaigu (John de) High Steward 
of France. 
Sawonarola (Michael or John-Mi- 
chael) a Phyſician. 


Alamandus (Lewis) Archbiſhop of 


Arles. 

Aretin (Charles) Secretary to the 
Republic of Florence, and 

Aretin (Leonard) his immediate pre- 
deceſſor. 


Barbarus (Franeis) a noble Venetian. 
| Blondus (Flavius) Secretary to ſeveral 


Po 


pes. 
{| Burgundy (Philip Duke of) ſirnamed 


the Good. | 

Caraccioli (John) gallant to Joan IT, 
Queen of Naples. 

Camaldoli (Ambroſe de) Abbot-Ge- 


neral of the Order of Camaldoli, | 
| Capiftran (John) a Franciſcan. 
Chaftelux (Claudius Sire de) Viſcount | 


d' Avalon, c. 
Chatel (Tanneguy du) Marſhal of the 
wars of the Dauphin. 


Conecte (Thomas) a Carmelite Fryer. 


Eugenius IV. Pope. | 
Franciſca, a devout lady. 


Naples (Joan II, Queen of 


Parts (James des) a Phyſician. 


Patricius (Francis) Biſhop of Gaeta. 
Sebonde (Raymundus) Profeſſor of 


Phyſic, Ec. at Toulouſe. 
family of Sforza. 


| Yegius (Maphæus) an Orator and 
| t 


Poe 


1 2528 
| YVergerius (Peter Paul) a Civilian. 


Amyrutzes, a Peripatetic Philoſopher. 


Andreas (John) author of a book | 


againſt the Mahometan religion. 


t Andronicus of Theſſalonica, a Pro- 


feſſor at Florence. 


1] Aretin (John) firnamed Tortellius, 


Chamberlain to Pope Nicolas V. 
Ariſtotle, a famous Architect. 


Auriſpe (John) Secretary to Nico-| 
las V. | 
Buridan (John) a famous Philoſo- | 


pher. 


Franc (Martin) Provoſt and Canon 


of Lauſanne. 


Guarinus, one of the firſt revivers 


of learning in Italy. 


it 
Naples (Alphonſus I, King of) and | 


Panormita (Antony) his Secretary. 
Philelpbus, an Italian author. 
Sforza (Francis) Duke of Milan. 
Valla (Laurence) a great critic. 


Meſalia (John de) Doctor of Divinity. 


Abrabanel (Iſaac) a celebrated Rabbi. 


Acciacoli [Donato] a learned Floren- || 


tine. 
Aricola Rodolphus ] a learned Frieſ- 
lande. 


Altilius [Gabriel] a Latin Poet. 

rancis] a tranſlator of ſome 
of Chryſoſtome's works. 

Argyrapylus [John] a learned Greek. 

Barbarus [ Hermolaus] a learned Ve- 
netian. 


' | Barletta Gabriel] a Dominican, | 
Bergamo | James Philip de] an Au- 


guſtin Monk. 


| Bonfinius [Antony] an Hiſtorian. 


Baſſus [Matthew] a regular Canon. 


Brandolinus Aurelius] an Auguſtine 


Fryar. | 
Brea [Peter de] Lord de la Va- 
renne, c. 


- - 


; 4 4 
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+ 
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Sforza (Giacomuzzo) founder of the | 


EY 


* 


* 


1 


1 


2 


* 


mentator. 


| Burgundy [Charles Duke of] and 


Burgundy | Mary of] his only daugh- 
ter 


| Calderinus [Domitius] a teacher of 


polite learning. 


Prelate. | 
Cattho [Angelo] Archbp of Vienne. 
Chaſtelan ¶ Geo. ] a Flemiſh gentle- 
man. 
Donatus [ Jerome] a noble Venetian. 


E Gs IV, King of . 


| Experiens [Philip Callimachus] tutor 


to Albert King of Poland. 


Rhetoric at Florence. 


| | Fukinas [Sigiſmund] an Hiſtorian. 


Gentilis de Bechis, Biſhop of Arezzo. 


Belles Lettres. 
Hibten[ John] a German Franciſcan. 
Innocent VIII, Pope. 


meſtic of Galeazzo Sforza Duke 
of Milan. 


Laſcaris ¶ Conſt. ] a learned Greek. 


cenus. 


Leauis XI, King of France. 
Mabomet II, Emperor of the Turks. 
Mainus [ Jaſon] a Civilian, 


Lettres. 


to Maximilian of Auſtria. 
Marſus [Peter] a Commentator. 


Poet. 
Monſtrelet Enguerrard de] Autho 
of a Chronicle of France. 


| Nanmus [ John] a Dominican. 


1500 


| 


Nobleman. 


Omnibonus, a noted Grammarian, 


author. | 
Patricius [Aug. ] Biſhop of Pienza. 
Politian | Angelo] a learned and 
polite author. 


| Prepofitus [Nicolas] a Phyſician at 


Tours. 
Fryar. 


rentine, and 
Scala [ Alexandra] his daughter. 


Sforza [Catherine] wife of Jerome 


Riario. 
Sixtus IV, Pope. | 
Suhitius [John] ſirnamed Verulanus. 


ſor in the Univerſity of Paris. 
8 [Antony] a famous Aftro- 


oger. | 

Triſtan Þ Hermite [Lewis] Great Pro- 
voſt of the King's houſhold. 

Valla [Geo a Phyſician, Wc. 

Valla IN Doctor of the Civil 
Law, Cc. 


in the Parliment of Paris. 
Urceus [Antony Codrus] a learned 
Itali 


Utinus [Len. de] a Jacobin Monk. 
Weſſelus [John] a learned Dutch- 
man , 
Belles Lettres, 


Alexander ab Alexandro, a Civilian. 


Acciaioli [Zenobius] a Dominican. 


| 


Britannicus [John] a learned Com- 


| Foxtius [Bartholinus] a teacher of 


Mancinellus[ Antony]aGrammarian. || 
Marche [Oliver de la] High Steward || 


| Marullus [Michael Tarchaniota] a| 


| Scala [Bartholomew] a learned Flo- | 


Tiphernas [Gregory] Greek Profeſ- | 


Vaguerie [John de la] firſt Preſident 
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Campanus [ John Antony] a learned 


| Dante [Peter Vincent] an Italian] 
Poet | | 


| Guarinus [Baptiſt] Profeſſor of the || 
| Lamponiano [John Andrew] a do- 


Laſcaris ¶ John] ſirnamed Rhynda-|| 


Leonicenus Nicolas] Profeſſor of Phy- 
ſic in the Univerſity of Ferrara. || 


Majus[urianus] teacher of the Belles 


Nero [Bernard del] a Florentine] 
Newers| John of Burgundy Count of] 
Oricellarius [Bernard] a Florentine || 


$ Savonarola [Jerome] a Dominican 


Abemias [Laurence] teacher of the || 


A. D. 


A. D. 
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Ardrada [Di 


Aragon [ Iſabella of] wife 
| aleazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan. 


Yes .“ 
. 


Alexis, A Piedmontois. | | 
Almain { James] Pogo of Divinity 
Ammonius | Andrew] a Latin Poet. 


de Payva d'] a 


Portugueze Divine. 


| 4ndrelinus {Publius Fauſtus) Pro. 


feſſor of Poetry in the Uni 
of Paris. i erke 


Anteſignanus [Peter] a good Gram. 


marian. 


Aquaviva|[ Andrew Matthew] Duke 


of Atri. | 
of John 


Auton [ John d'] Abbot of Angle. 

Badius ¶ Jodocus] ſirnamed Aſcen- 
ſius, a learned author. 

Berſala [ Anne] wife to Philip of 
Burgundy. 

Briſſot [Peter] a Phyſician. 

Bunel | William] Profeſſor of Phyſic 
in the Univerſity of Toulouſe. 


| Bu/teiden [Jerome] illuſtrious for his 


_ embaſſies, Ec. | 

Carteromachus [Scipio] a learned 
Italian. | | 

Decius [Philip] a famous Civilian. 

Delphinus [Peter] General of the 
Order of Camaldoli. 


| Darer [Albert] an excellent Painter 


and Engraver. 


Flaminius [ Antony] Profeſſor of 
| Polite Literature in the college of 


Rome. 


| Gonzaga ¶ Iſabella de] wiſe of Guido 


Ubaldo de Monteteltro, Duke of 
Urbino. | | 
Grapaldus\ Francis Marius] a learned 
Italian. . 


I Hadrian, a Cardinal, e. "I 


cellent Platoniſt. 


F acettius [Francis Cataneus] an ex- 
Palins II, Pope. 


| #rantius [Albertus] a famous Hi. 


ſtorian. 


| Langius [Rodolph] Provoſt of the 


Cathedral Church of Munſter. 


Luis XII, King of France. 


Linacer | Thomas] an Engliſh Phy- 
ſician. | 


Machiave ! [Nicolas] Secretary to 
the Republic of Florence. 


| Manard [ John] a Phyſician. 
| Marlianus [Raimond] a learned 


Frenchman. 


| | Molla [Francis Maria] a Poet. 
| Muſurus [Marc] Greek Profeſſor in 


the Univerſity of Padua. 


1 Parrbaſius [ Janus] a Profeſſor of the 


Belles Lettres. 


Pbædrus [Thomas] Profeſſor of Elo- 


quence at Rome. | 
Pomponatius [Peter] teacher of Phi- 

loſophy at Padua. | 
Prierias [Sylveſter] a Dominican. 
Ritius [Michael] a Civilian. 


Slvius [Francis] Profeſſor of Elo- 


quence, &c. at Paris. 

Simonetta [Hyacinthus] a brave and 
experienced ſoldier. 

Stoflerus [John] a famous Mathe- 


matician. 
Themeus [Nicolas Leonicus] a Pro- 


Valdes [John] a handſome young 
Spaniard. | 


| Yigerius [Mark] a Cardinal, c. 


Zabarella [Francis] Archbiſhop of 
Florence, c. 


Accurſius ¶ Mariangelus] a Critic. 
Adrichomia [ Cornelia] a Nun. 


Aricola [George] a German Phy- 
ſici 


lan. 
Agricola [John] a Saxon Divine. 
Agrippa [Henry Cornelius] a Phy- 
ſician | 


Atakia [Martin] a Profeſſor of 


Phyſic. 
Alciatus 


feſſor in the Univerſity of Padua. 
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AJ. D 


A.D. 


| Boleyn or Bullen (Anne) wife to Hen- "3 


* 


— — 


* 


1 Bunel (Peter) a 


i 


 Aleiatus (Andrew) a great Ci vilian. 


| 4lgonius (Peter) a learned Italian. 
Aleander (Jerome) a Cardinal. 


Alaſius (Alexander) a famous Divine. 
Altenſtaig (John) Doctor of Divinity. 


Greek and Latin at Bologne. 
Ammonius (Livinus) a Carthuſian. 
Andronicus (Tanaquillus) a teacher 

in the univerfity of Leipſic. 
Apianus (Petrus) a German Mathe- 

matician. 
Aguæus (Stephen) Lord of Beauvais. 
Aragon (Joan of) wiſe to the Prince 
of Tagliocozzi. 
Aretin (Peter) a ſatirical writer. 
Awentine (John) an Annaliſt. 
Aurogallus (Matthew) a Profeſſor in 
the uinverſity of Wittemberg. 


ſician. 


| Bandel (Matthew) a Dominican. 


Barbara, wife to the Emperor Si- 
giſmond. 


Commentaries. 


Barnes (Robert) Chaplain to Hen- 


ry VIII, King of England. 


the univerſity of Paris. 


| Bembus (Peter) a Cardinal. 


de Coligny. 

Bibliander (Theodorus) Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Zurich. 

Bigot (William) a Phyſician and Phi- 
loſopher. 


family at Ratiſpon. 
ry VIII, King of England. 


nal Pucci. 
Bomberg (Daniel) a famous Printer. 
Bore (Catherine de) wife of Luther. 
Bouchet (John) a French author. 


cian and Profeſſor at Ferrara. 
Brodens (John) a learned Critic. 


man. 

Latin writer. 

Burana (John Fra 
Rologne. 


| Puteo (John) a famous Mathemati- 
| cian. 


Ceſarius (John) a Phyſician and Phi-| 


loſopher. 


Civil-Law. 
Capycius (Scipio) a famous author. 


tican. 
Carion (John) Profeſſor of the Ma- 


Francfort. 
Carmilianus (Peter) a Latin Poet. 


France. 


Spain. 
Chateau- Briand (the Counteſs of ) 
Ciolek (Erafmus) Biſhop 


Cordier (Wind) a Schoolmaſter. 
Coricius (John) an eder of 
learned men. 


i Cornelius | (Antony) Licentiate of the 


Civil-Law. 


Daꝛlet (Stephen) a learned Frenchman. 


_ | Dryander (John) a Proveſtant mar- 


Drics (John) Dofter of Divinity. 


Amaſzus (Romulus) Profeſſor of 


Balmis (Abraham de) a Jewiſh Phy- 


Barbarus (Daniel) her of ſome 


* (William du) Lord of Lan- 
Bala (John du) a Cardinal. 
| Berauld (Nicolas) Tutor to Admiral | 


| Blumberg (Barbara) a Lady of a good | 


Braſavolus (Antony Muſa) a Phyſi-| | 


Budzus (William) a learned French- 


| Caiderinus (John) a Profeſſor of the 
Capiſucchi (Paul) Canon of the Va- 
thematics, in the univerſity of | 


Caſtellan (Peter) great Almoner of| 


of Ploczko. | 
Cochlæus (John) Doctor of Divinity. | 


W A. 2 - 


| 


, 


Beda (Noel) Doctor of Divinity, in 


Bombaſius (Paul) Secretary to Cardi-|| 


rancis) a Profeſſor at | | 


Ceratinus (James) a good Grecian, | 
| Changy (Peter de) Eſ s | 
| Charles V, Emperor, and King of| 


A.D. 


4 a 


| Pore — ohn 


o 
OS 


Durant (Samuel) Miniſter of Cha. 
renton. 

Ignatius (John Baptiſt) a learned 
Eccleſiaſtic. 


Parliament of Paris. 
Emilius (Paul) an Hiſtorian. 
Eppendorf (Henry) a German noble- 
man. 
 Era/mus (Deſiderius) a famous La- 
tin author. 


PRO (Anne de Piſſeleu, Ducheſs 


of 
Errarienſu, a Scholaſtic Philoſo- 
pher, whoſe true name was Fran- 
cis Sylveſter. 
Ferretus (Emilius) an able Civilian. 
Feras (John) Warden of the Fran- 
ciſcans at Mentz. 


man. 

Finæus (Orontius) Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematics, in the royal college of 
Paris. 


Poet. 
Florimont (Galeacius) Biſhop of Sefla. 
Francis I, King of France. 


Francus (Sebaſtian) an Anabaptiſt. || 
| Geldenhaur (Gerard) a Monk, and 


afterwards a Proteſtant. 


printing-houſe. 


{ Gonzaga (Eleonora) wife to . 


Maria de la Rovere, Duke of 
Urbino. 


ta, Sc. 
Paul Manfrone. 
Cardinal. 


remonies under ſeveral Popes. 


Greek at Heidelberg. 
Guevara (Antony de) Preacher and 
Hiſtoriographer to Charles V. 


Guindano ( Sigiſmund) a Poet. 


of 
Hadrian VI (Pope). 


a in the univerſity of Gieſ- 
en. 


e 7 [ Melchior ) a dogmatical 


a Phyſician. 
ungary (Mary Queen of) 
11 ungary ( bates ueen of) | 
Hungerus ( Wolfgang) a Civilian. 
Hutten ( Ulric de) a Poet. 

Fovius (Paul) an Hiſtorian. 


ebbio. 


A. 22 regation of Lateran. 


W 
Landa (Catherine) a learned Ita- 
lian lady. 
Langius 


ry VIII. 


n ele Phy ſi- 
55 Ln X. 


Pope) 
Peter) firſt Prefident i in the 
Parliament. of Paris. 


Lixet 


ſuits. 


I Lucidus (John) author of a book of 


Chronolo 


I Luther ( Martin Ja Reformer of the 
| Church. 


: 


Emeri (Sebaſtian) A ee in the 


Fewvre of Etaples, a learned French- | 


Flaminius (Mare Antony) a Latin 


Gelenius (Sigiſmund) corrector of a 


Gonzaga (Julia) Ducheſs of Trajet- | 
4 Gonzaga Lucretia) wife of John 
Grammont (Gabriel de) a French | | 
Graſfis (Paris de) Maſter of the Ce- 5 


Gryneus (Simon) a Profeſſor of 
Guicciardin (Francis ) the Hiſtorian. 
Guiſe ( Claudius de e Duke | 
| Helvicus (Chriſtopher) Profeſſor of || 


| er (James) a Domini- 


96—— 
—y 


3 ( Auguſtin ) Biſhop of 
* Laciſhe (Paul) a regular Canon of || 


Francis 9 a Franciſcan| 


5 paul a — Monk: || 
| dan ohn) Antiquary to Hen- 


| Leal Ce] founder ofithe Je- 


A. D. 


1 


Macrin ( Salmon ) a Poet. 
Majoragius (Mare Antony) Profeſ- 
ſor of Eloquence at Milan. 


| Mare: (Clement) a French Poet. 


ge: wy ( Marcus) a Dalmatian au- 
thor, 
Melanchthon ( Philip) a famous Pro- 
_ teſtant author. 
Micyllus (James) a Profeſſor at 
Francfort. 
Mutius ( Huldric) Profeſſor at Baſil. 
Navagiero (Andrew) a noble Ve- 
| netian. 

Valois, 


Navarre ( Margaret de 
Queen of ) 8 


Newvizan (John) an Italian Civilian. 


| Niphus ( Auguſtin ) a celebrated Ci- 


vilian. 

Nonius (Peter) a learned Portugueze. 
Ochinus ( Bernardin ) a Capuchin. 
Oecolampadius (John) one of the 
Reformers of the Church. 

Padilla ( John de) one of the ring- 
leaders of a ſedition in Spain. 
Palingenius ( Marcellus ) a Latin Poet 
Parthenai ( Anne de) wife of An- 
tony de Pons, Count de Marennes. 
Periers ( Bonaventure Des) Valet de 


varre. 

Pighius ( Albertus) a Sophiſtical 
writer. 

Pin ( John du) Biſhop of Rieux. 

Pinet ¶ Antony du) Lord of Noroy. 


| Poitiers Diana de) miſtreſs to Hen- 


ry II, King of France. 
Pohdamus (Valentinus) an Italian 
Phyſician. 


France, &c. 
Quigueran (Peter de) Bp. of Senez. 


| Regius ( Urban) a Lutheran Divine. 


Ricius (Paul ) Profeſſor of Rhetoric 


iat Pavia. 
| Rerarius (Hierome) Nuncio of Cle- 


ment VII. 


and good Poet. 


| Sabeus (Fauſtus) keeper of the Va- 


tican library. 
Samblancai ( James de Beaume, Ba- 
ron de), Superintendant of the Fi- 
nances. 
5 (Nicolas of ) Cardinal, & e. 


Schorus (Antony) a . 5 


Seymour (Anne, Margaret, and Joan) 
| three ſiſters illuſtrious for their 


learning in England. 
Selve (John de) firſt Preſident in 
the Parliament of Paris, 
Sforza (Iſabella) a learned woman. 


| Syforus ( R. 7 a famous Phyſician. 
arianus) a Profeſſor of 


Socinus ( 
the Civil-La T“. 
Stzfelius (Michael) a Lutheran Mi- 


niſter. 


Sturmins (James) famous for the 


. deputations he performed. 
Tapperu (Ruardus ) Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Louvain. 


| Tartaghia (Nicolas) a "moms Ma- 


thematician. 


Frenchman. 
Turrel (Peter) Rector of the Col - 
lege of Dijon. 
Valdes ( john) a Civilian. 


Prince of Salerno. 


| Virgil (Polydore) an Hiſtorian. 


Holfius (Paul) an Abbot. 
Urfinus (John) a French Phyſician. 
Wechel (Chriſtian) a famous Printer. 


Cologn. 
Vinpina (Conrad) Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Franefort. | 
[io KJ Ziegler 


[863] 


Chambre to the Queen of Na- 


Prat (Antony du ) Chancellor of 


Rucellai (John) a noble Florentine, 


Tiraquellus (Andrew) a learned 


Villamarini ( Iſabella) wiſe to the 


Wida (Hernan de) Archbiſhop of 
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18641 
A. D. Y | 
Ziegler (James) a Profeſſor of Di- 
3 4 | | 
I5 50 Acontius 1 a Philoſopher, Ci- 
| vilian, and Divine. 
| Acronins (John) teacher of Mathe- 
matics, &c. at Baſil. 
' Adriant (John = or; an Hiſtorian. | | 
Agricola (Michael) a Lutheran Mi- 
niſter. 
Altaemps (Mark) a Cardinal. 
| Althamerus (Andrew) a Lutheran 
| Miniſter, 
_ | Amboiſe (Michael de) Eſq; | 
Amyot (James) Biſhop of Auxerre. 
Aramont (Gabriel) an Ambaſlador 
of France, in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. 
| Baduel (Claudius) a learned author. 
Baronius ( Dominic) a F lorentine 
Prieſt. 
Baudouin (Francis) a Civilian. 
Belleau (Remi) a French Poet. 
Bertelier (Philibert) Regiſter, &c. 


at Geneva. 
| Billon ( Francis de) Secretary of|| 
William du Bellai. | 
_ | Bonfadins (James) Hiſtoriographer 
Ido the Republic of Genoa. 
IBenonia (John de) Archdeacon of || 
Palermo. 


| Bouguin (Peter) a Carmelite Fryer. 
Broſſe (James de) a t warrior. 
Feb (Gaſpar) A, feed Poet. 
Buchanan (George) a famous Latin 
Poet, &c. 
Bullinger (Henry) one of the Refor- 
mers of the Church. | ; 
Calvin (John) Minifter at Geneva. | 
Caninius (Angelus) a Grammarian. | 
| Capiſucchi (John Antony) a Cardi- 
nal by the title of St Pancrace. | 
| _ (John Antony) Biſhop of | 


= 

ICardan (Jerome) a Phyſician. | 
| Carranza (Bartholomew) a Domi - 

I nican. if 
]Caftalio ( Sebaſtian ) Profeſſor of * 

| Greek at Baſil. | 

 ] Cafteboetro (Lewis) a ſubtle writer. | * 

| Chabot (Peter Gualtherus) a good | 

| Humaniſt. | | 


FIR 


| Chocquet (Lewis) a French Poet. | 
| Cipirr (Philibert de'Marcilli, * 


of). 
7 Clarus (Julius) a Civilian. 

Couſin (Gilbert) a Canon at Nozeret. 
] Crefpinus (John) a famous Printer. 
Curio (Czlius Secundus) a learned || 
| | Piedmontois. 

Daurat (John) a learned Humaniſt | 
and Poet. 

Doni (Antony Francis) an Italian 
author. 

Dongellinus (Jerome) an Italian Phy- 

_ *ician. 


Eſmendrevill (John du Boſe, Lord 
4 270 (Andrew de Montalembert, 
Lord) 


| Fauno (Lucio) an Italian author. 

] Fernelius (John) a Phyſician. 1 

| Feron (John le) Advocate in the Par: 

| liament of Paris. 

25 (Renata of France, Ducheſs 
0 

Ferrier (Arnaud du) Preſident of the 
Parliament of Paris. 

Funccius (John) a Lutheran preacher, | 

Geallars (Nicolas des) a Miniſter of 
Ay 


eh (Laurence) a Latin Poet. 


PREY * 


889888 w- 


PHY 


ET 2 


| Garnache (Francis de Rohan, Lady 
de la) 


'] Gentilis (John Valentinian) an Arian, 
Gratarolus (William) a Phyfician, 
Gribaldus (Matthew) a Civilian. 
Gropper (John) a Cardinal. 1 
3 Thomas) a Profeſſor at Bafil, 


— a. th, 


vp | 
. 


4. D. 


| Lotichius (Chriſtian) y 


Sth. 


— 
— 


. 
PILY 


at Lyons. 

oh (Francis de Lorraine, Duke 
0 

Hartungius (John) Profeſſor of the 
Belles Lettres at Friburg. 

Henry II, King of France. 

| Herold (Baſil John) a Proteſtant Mi- 

niſter and author. 

| Hyperius (Andrew Gerard) a Profel- 
ſor of Divinity. 

Hortenſius (Lambert) a learned Dutch- 
man. 

Huarte (John) a Spaniſh author. 

Iihricus (Matthias Flacius) a learned 
Proteſtant Divine. 

Julius III (Pope). ; 

Junius (Hadrian) a Phy fician. 

Knox (Joke) a Scotch Reformer. 


1 


| Labe (Loyſa) a Courtezan of Lyons. | 
Leon (Peter Cieca de) a Spaniſh Hi- 


ſtorian. 


ſtronomer. 


vinity, Ec. 
thor. 
Montpenſier. 
vent of Solitar. 


and nephew to the foregoing. 
r "3.2008 
| to the foregoing, a er to 
the Abbey of Solitar. | 
Maldonat (John) a Prieſt of Burgos. 


| Marillac (Charles de) Ardzbitiop of 


Vienna. 
Marinello (John) a Phyſician. 


nedictine. 


| Modrevius (Andrew Fricius) Secre- 
tary to the King of Poland. 


ſician. 


\ | Merlin (Joachim) Profeſſor of Di- 


vinity at Konigſberg. 


vine. 


 Naogeorgus (Thomas) a Latin Poet. 


Nawarre (Joan d' Albret, "Pali of ). 
Orichovias (Staniſlaus) a 
| tleman 


: See . Jerome ) a Portagueze| 
Palearius (Aonius) Profeſſor ' of the || 


Belles Lettres at Siena. 
Pare (Ambroſe) Surgeon to Fran: 
cis II, King of France. 
Pariet Lewis a Latin author. 
Patricius (Andrew) Bp of Wenden. 
Peraxylus (wheſe true name was 
Arnoldus Arlenius) a great Gre- 
cian. 


2 


ſician. 
of Patras, c. 
loſopher. 


honour to Catherine de Medicis 


Place (Peter de 1a) Prefident in the | 


court of Aids at Paris. 
Poinet (John) Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


Pontius ( Conſtantine) Fader t 
Charles v. : 


Few i 


| non-Law at Paris. | 
I ; 


Gryphius (Sebaſtian) a famous Printer! 


Leovicius ( Cyprian) a famous A-| 


| Lippoman (Aloiſio) a learned Prelate. || 
Liſmanin (Francis) a Doctor of Di- 


Longiano (Fauſtus da) an Italian au- | 
| Longvic (Jaqueline de) Ducheſs of 
Lotichius (Peter) Abbot of the con- | 
| Lotichius (Peter) firnamed Secundus, 


Marius, ſirnamed AEquicola, 1 | 
I Tealian author. 
| Martinenghus (Titus Proſper) a Be- 
3 (James) a Doctor of| 
| Phyſic. 


. Mages (John) a French tranſlator. 


| Monardes (Nicolas) a Spaniſh Phy- | 


| Muſeulus (Wolfgang) a famous Di- 
| Mugs (Cornelio) Biſhop of Bitonto. | 


ſh gen- 


* 
Mat. 


| Pereira (Gomeſius) A Spaniſh Phy: | 
| Piccolomini (Alexander) Archbiſhop | 


1 


Piccolomini (Francis) a famous b. | 


— 
— 
wm > 


Pienne (Joan de Halluin) maid of 92 


181 


c anten 


Quintin (John) Profeſſor of the C 
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Radziwil (Nicolas) Palatin of Vi. 
na, c. 

Ramus [Peter] Royal Profeſ; 
3 and Flog uence, ba 

| Raſario John Baptif] an Italian 


Phyſician. 


Rataller [George] Preſident of 
Council of Utrecht. OW 


Rauber ¶ Andrew Eberhard] a Ger- 
man Knight. 

Richer (Peter ) a Carmelite, C. 

Robert ( John) Profeſſor of the 
Civil-Law in the univerſity of 
Orleans. 

Rohan ( Renata de) wiſe of Francis 
de Rohan, Lord de Gie. 

Ronſard ( Peter de) a French Poet. 

| Roeo ( Mambrin ) an Italian author. 

Ruffilianus ( Tiberius) a ſubtle Phi. 
loſopher. 

Saint-Cyre, a brave ſoldier. 

Serbellone (Gabriel) a great Captain, 

| Serbellone ( Fabricius) brother to the 
foregoing. 

Soubiſe (John de Parthenai, Lord 
of ) a zealous Proteſtant. 


Sp _=_ (James Paul) Biſhop of 
Nevers. 


moter of the Reformed Religion 
in Poland. 


Divine. 


Sturmius (John) Rector of the col. 
lege of Straſbourg. 
Sulacha (Simon) a Neſtorian Monk. 


and Phyſic. 


| Taifrier (John) a teacher of Ma- 
thematics. 


Idea ( Renata ) wiſe to Francis 


Rochechoiiart, Lord of Tonnay 


I Charente. 
_ ]Terti ( Scipio) a learned Neapolitan 


1 7z/kt (John du) Protonotary and 
Secretary to the King, &c. 


| Tiller ( John du.) younger brother o 


the foregoing, and a learned Ec- 
cleſiaſtic. 


thor. 


= Tulenus, a learned 8 


| Tuppius (Laurence) a Civilian. 


alla Cm ) Counſellor in the 


Par of Paris. 

Veiſius ¶ Juſtus) Doctor of Phyſic. 

Vergerius (Peter Paul) famous for 

| lus embaſſies, tc. 

Villegaignon (Nicolas Durand de) a 
Knight of Malta. 

Viret (Peter) a Proteſtant Miniſter. 


I] Padnerus ( Paul) a Jewiſh Pbyft 


cian. 


ba + ang ＋ Joachim ) a Lutheran 
- Miniſter, 


Wie (George ) a Divine. | 
| Zanchius ¶ Baſil Keeper of the Va- 
tican library. 


1575 Abdiff, Patriarch. of Muſal in Aſ- 


ſyria, 
belly (Antony ) Doctor of Divinity. 


Accords (Stephen Tabourot, Lord 
of). 


” 
8 


4 Acidalius (Valens. Rector of the 


ſchool at Breſlaw. 

Aaricbomius ( Chriſtian ) a Dutch 
Prieſt. 

Aguirre (Michael de) a Civilian. 
 Hrault (Peter ) Lieutenant- Criminal 
in the Prefidial Court of Angers. 


- | Hakia (Martin ) Docter of Phyſic 


of the Faculty of Paris. 


1 0 John Paul) a gentleman 


of Milan. 


{Ulyſſes} Profeſſor of 
Philoſophy, Oc. 2 


At au ( John) a Civilian. 


Anania 


Stancarus ( Francis) a zealous pro- 


4 Strigelius ( Viftorinus) a Proteſtant 


Suſanneau ( Hubert ) Doctor of Law | 


Truberus (Primus F) a Sclavonian au- 
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Auania [John Laurence d'] an Ita- 


Auge [Daniel d'] Greek Profeſſor in 


| Beroaldus [Francis] Slowr de Verville. | | 
| Beroaldus [ Matthew] Teacher of the 


— 


5 Boiſſard [ John James] Governour to 
the Baron of Clervant's Children. | | 


| Borgarutius [Proſper] an Italian 


9 


"my 


| Botero (John) tutor to the Duke of 


{| Carbon ¶ Lewis] Profeſſor of b 


Blandrata [George] a Phyſician. 


| Boucher [John] Doctor of che * 


| Carafi [Tiberius] an en | 
——— ae 2 Profeſſor at 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, & 


lian author. 
Angiolelb [Maria] an Hiſtorian. 
Antoniano [Sylvio] a Cardinal. 
Arigoni [Pompeio] a Cardinal. 
Arrera ¶ John d'] Counſellor in the 
Parliament of Bourdeaux. 
Audebert [Germain] a Latin Poet. 


the univerſity of Paris. 
Auſtria [Non John of] natural ſon 
to the Emperor Charles V. 
Babeht, Chaplain to the Duke of 
Montpenſier. 
Bachovius [Reinier] a Civilian. 
Baius [Michael] Profeſſor of Divi- 
, at Louvain. 
BarclayſWilliam] a learned Civilian. 
Barleus [Melchior] a Latin Poet. 
Baron [Peter] Profeſſor of Divinity, 
in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Bafa [Nicolas] an Officer 1 in the 
Spaniſh ſervice. 


Bautru Des Matras [Maurice] chief 


Lieutenant of the Nn of 
Angers. 


Beaucaire de Peguilln [ Francis] Bi- 
ſhop of Metz. 
Adrets. 
Begat [John] Counſellor in the Par- 
lament of Dijon. 
thor. 
tillon. 


thor. 


Hebrew. 
Hebrew Profeſſor at Geneva. 


ſtant Miniſter. 
Belli [ James de] an Abbot. 


Bodin [ John] a 3 author. 
Boi, a famous player at Cheſs. 
Bolſec Jerome] an abuſive writer. 
Phyſician. 
Parliament of Paris. 
ty, in the univerſity of Paris. 
Boſſulus [Matthew] a great Orator. 
Botal [Leonard] Phyſician to Hen- 
ry III, King of. France. 


Savoy's children. 


Brunus ¶ Jordanus] a Philoſopher. 


| = wins Augerius Giflenius, Lord | 


book called The Stratagem. 


Capiſucchi [Blaſius] Marquis of | 


Monterio, c. 


ty at Perugia. 
Caurres [John des] principal of the 
college of Amiens. 


1 Piſa. 


Bencius [Francis de] an Italian au- 


| Boſquet [George] an Advocate i in the | 


| 


Beaumont [Francis de] Baron Des 


Belleforeft rFrancis de] a French au- | | 
| Beme, murtherer of Admiral de Cha- | 


Bertram [Cornelius Wet! | 
Ber [Theodorus] a famous Prote- || 


Bafa [James le] Doctor of Divini-|| | 


bonne. | 
Bouchet [William] Sieur de Brocourt. 
| Braun [George] Archdeacon of | 
Dortmond, &c. 
Brocardus[ James] an Apocalyptical | | 
writer. | 


[/ Brutus LI Michael] a learned au- 1 
thor 


Canis [James] author of a ro- 


| Copilapur {Camillus) author of a || 


— 
— — 
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{ Chaftel John] a famous Aſſaſſin. 


| Cologne [Peter de] Miniſter of Metz. 
Corbinelli | James] Preceptor to Hen- | 


Cotta [ Catellian) a Latin author. 


| 1 [James] a prodigious wit. 


Dalmatin [George] a Lutheran Mi- 


Eiſengrein Martin] Doctor of Di- 


| Feuardent [Francis] a famous Fran- 


| Genrilkt ¶ Innocent] a Civilian. 
Gefanius kun! a good Humaniſt 


ry 2 


oh Gontaut [Armand de] Baron de Bi- 


: Gregory [Peter] a — author. | 
| Grillon, a valiant Fam of Pro- 


| He/bufluri[Telemannus] a Divine of 
| Hoffman 


the _— in the Parliament of 


Toulou 


Charpentier [Peter] a teacher of the 
Civil-Law. 


Charron [ Peter] a French author. 
8 [Renatus de Savoie, Lord 


Bo [Chriſtopher] a Jeſuit. 


ry III, King of France. 


Creſpet [Peter] a Celeſtin Friar. 
9 [John Baptiſt] a Divine and 


Dalmatin [George] a Lutheran Mi- 
nifter at Laubech. 


niſter in Upper Carniola. 


Dinoth [Richard] an Hiſtorian. 
Doneau | Hugh] a Civilian. 


of Leipſic. 
Eimeric [Nicolas] a Dominican. 


vinity. 


Elizabeth, Queen of England. 


the Court of the Mint at Paris. 
ciſcan. 


the college of Altdorf. 
Fugger [Hildric] Chamberlain to 
| 'Þo ope Paul III. 
Furius [ Frederic] a learned Spaniard. 
Gales [ Peter] a learned Spaniard. 
Gallutias [John Paul] an Italian A- 
ſtronomer. 


of the armies of Sweden. 
Miniſter at Magdeburg. 


Py [Alberic] Profeſſor of Ci- 


vil-Law at Oxford. 


and Civilian. 


Golius- [Theophilus] Profeſſor of E- 
thics at Straſbourg. | 


ron 


| Corti [Abraham] a-man DW in 


collecting medals. 


Goſeliui julian] Seci to ſeveral 
3 of 4 0 rp & 


vence. 


ſtor Fido 
Guignara John] a | Jeſuit. 


| Hay TJobs] a Sostch lait. 1 


pher of France. 
an Engliſh Divine. 
Jodochus] a Phyfician. 


Hall Richard] a 
Harchius ( 


vine. 


Divinity at Copenhagen. 
Henry HI, King of France. 


the Augſburg g confeſhon. 


Daniel] Superintendant 
and Roter at Helmſtadt. 


in the univerſity of Helmſtadt. 
Heſius [Staniſlaus] a Cardinal. 


* Simon] Doctor of Divini- | 


'Gaife [Henry de Loan, Duke 
Hoc [Willize] an bort Fana-|| 


Haillan [ Bernard de Girard; Lord| 
of] Hiſtorio 


' Hardenberg{ Albert] a Proteſtunt Di- 


„ 


— 1 


Dante [Ignatius] a Jacobin Monk. | 


| Dreerus [Matthew] Profeſſor of | 
| Polite Learning, in the univerſity | 


Fauchet [Claude] firſt Preſident of | 


| Freigins [John Thomas] Rector of | 


Gardie [Pontus de la] Great Marſhal 


Guarini [Baptiſt] author of the pa- 


I Hemmingius [Nicolas] Profeſſor of | 


| Horftins [James] Profeſior of Phylic | 


114. D. 
Chabvet [Matthew de] Preſident of 


Pi eta! [Michael de 7 Chancellor 


of France. 


Hotman Francis] teacher of the Ci- 
I vil-Law. 


| Hunnius [Giles] Doctor of Divinity. 


| Fedelle [Stephen] a French and 
Latin Poet. 


Foubertus Laurence] Counſellor and 
Phyſician in ordinary to Hen- 
ry III, King of France. 


Junctin CF rancis] a Mathemati- 
cian, Cc. 


Junius [Francis] Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity at Leyden. 


IKKulianus [Cornelius] a corrector of 
the preſs. 

Koornhert Theodore] Secretary of 
the town of Haerlem. | 


ms 


bY * 1 i 1» 
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” 


feſſor of Divinity. 

Languet Hubert] Counſellor to the 
EleQor of Saxony. 

Laficius [ John] a Poliſh Gentleman. 
Latinus | John] a Schoolmaſter. 

Launqy ¶ Matthew] a violent Leaguer. 
7 — LN. ] a Prieſt, and Pro- 
voſt of Mirandola. 


. 4 — 


6 


I venne. 
| Leon [ Aloiſio] Profeſſor of Divinity 
in the univerſity of Salamanca. 
Leon [Gonſalez Pontius de] a Spa- 
niſh author. 
Leonclawius [John] a learned Ger- 
man. 
Leonin [Elbret] Profeſfor of the Ci- 


vil-Law. 


— 


nity at Franeker, 

Liebaut [John] a Phyſician. 

_ | Ligfus [Juſtus] a Great Critic. 

Limeuil ¶ Iſabella de la Tour de Tu- 
renne Demoiſelle de] maid of ho- 
nour to Catherine de Medicis. 


Divine. 
John] a Chanter and Ca- 
ntwerp. 


Livincius [] 
non at 


I- [Phillibert de a famous Ar- 
| chite@. 


| Lowet [George] a Counſellor of the 

| Parliament of Paris. 
Magius [ Jerome] 2a famous Engineer. 
NOIR [Galadin] Emperor of Mo- 


| Mol/a [Tarquinea] an eminent Ita- 
Han lad 


feſſor of Mathematics at Haris. 

Monin 1 John Edward du] a French 
Poet 

Montecatings {Antony] Profeſior of 
Philoſophy at Ferrara. 

Meri j er {Lewis de] an excellent 
antiquary. 

Navarre { Margaret de Valois, 
Queen of ] 

; 1 Fab Proſeſſor of practi- 

hyke at Padua. 

5 [ Arnaud 41 a Cardinal. 

Pacanm ¶ Geerge] Miniſter at Roche- 
foucaut. 

Pacheco Alvarez] a Spaniſh Colonel. 

Paraus [ David] a Reformed Divine. 

Parthengi | Catherine de) wife to 

1 Renatus de Rohan, the ſecond of 

the name. 


1 


. 
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Paſchali 


[863]. 


| Kuchlin [John] a Miniſter and Pro- 


| Lextulus [Scipio] Miniſter of Chia - 


| | Leri i [John de] a Proteſtant Mini 
* HD [Martin] Profeſſor of Divi- | 


| Lyſerus 8 a famous Prote- 
e | 


[0 
nee . 
arginine [Maximus] Biſtopof Cy 
[os [John] a Jeſuit and Hi- 
| Mari bug ln] Bilbop of Glan- 
4 deve . 


| y- | 
Monantheuil [Henry de] King 's Pro- 


[866] 


A. D. 
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Simonius [ Simon ] 


| Tao Torquato] a famous 
Poet 


| Paterius — 


Poet. | 
Patricius [Francis] Biſhop of Gaeta. 


Law at Louvain. 
Perrot [Nicolas] an Italian author. 
Pexelius [ Chriſtopher] Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Bremen. 
Pincier [John] a Proteſtant Miniſter. 
Piſtorius [John] Doctor of Phyſic. 
Ponce: [ Maurice] Doctor of Divinity. 
Puccius (Francis) a Proteſtant Divine. 
Quellenec [ Charles de] Baron of 
Pont, Oc. | 
Raphelengius [Francis] Profeſſor of 
Hebr. in the univerſity of Leyden. 
Rapin [Nicolas] a Provoſt-Marſhal 
and Poet. 


| Remond [Florimond de] Counſellor 


in the Parliament of Bourdeaux. 


| Rhodeman L Laurence ] Profeſſor of 


Hiſtory in the univerſity of Wir- 
temberg. | 


Rochefoucaud | Alexander de la] Ab- 


bot of St Martin. 


| Roſe [William] Biſhop of Senlis. {|| 
Refier [Hugh Sureau du] a famous 


_ Miniſter of the Church of Or- 


leans. _. | 


Rotax | John Baptiſt] Miniſter of 


Rochelle. 


Rua [Peter] a learned Spaniard ; | 


Ruggeri[Coſmo] Abbot of St Mahé. 
Sabellicus [Mare Antony Cocceius 

an Hiſtorian. 5 
Sacratus [Paul] a Canon of Ferrara. 


_ | Saint-Aidegonde [Philip de Marnix, || 


Lord du Mont]. = 
Santa-Croce [Proſper] Cardinal. 


| San#efrus [Claudius] Bp of Evreux. 


Sanders [Nicolas] an Engliſh Prieſt. 
Sarnanus [ Conſtantius] a Cardinal. 
Schilling [ Chriſtopher } Rector of 
the college of Heidelberg. 


 Schomberg [Theodorus of] a brave 


ſoldi>r. 


| Schomberg | Gaſpar de] Count of | 


Nantueil. 


| Schultingius [Cornelius] a Licentiate 


in Divinity, &c. 


Schutze [ John] a Lutheran Miniſter. | 
| Scribonias | William Adolphus] a 


German Phyſician and Philo- 
ſopher. 


Simonides [ Simon] . | good Latin | 


Poet. 
Philoſopher. 


that goes by his name. 


4 Spina [ John de] a Proteſtant Mi- 
1 niſter. | 


| Spinoza [ John de] a Spaniard of || 


great abilities. 


| Spondanus I John de] Lieutenant- 
General to the Preſidial of Ro- 


chelle. 


| Stewin [Simon] an excellent Mathe- . 


matician. 0 : 
Strozzi [Philip] ſon to Peter Strozzi, 
Marſhal of France. | 
Surgier [Francis] a Friar. | 
dus Italian 


Taurelius [Nicolas] a Phyſician and 
Philoſopher. p 


1 Texera [Joſeph] a Portugueze Friar. 
Vpotius [ James] a Civilian. 


Vander [N.] a French author. 


orell; Pomponio] Count of Mon- 
techiarugula. | 
i Tori [ Jeflery i King's Printer at 


Paris. 
Touchet (Mary] miſtreſs to Charles 
IX, King of France. 
Cardinal. 
Valle | Rolandus ] an Italian Ci- 
| vilian. | | 


Paſchali [Giulio Cæſare] an Italian 


Peckius [Peter] Profeſſor of Canon-|| 


a Phyſician and 


| A. D. 
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Zarlino ¶ Joſeph] an excellent 


I 
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Verſoris [Peter de] Lord of Fonte 


nai le Viſconte, c. 


to Philip II, King of Spain. 
Ulfeld | James ] a Daniſh Senator, 
Se 


22 [Zachary] a famous reform- 


ed Divine. 


Urfus [Nicolas Raimarus] author of 


ſome Aſtronomical tracts. 


feſſor in the univerſity of Leyden. 


| land- [William] Profeſſor of the 


Greek tongue at Heidelberg. 


Zabarella [ James] a Profeſſor in the 


univerſity of Padua. 
Zanchius [Jerome] a famous Prote- 
ſtant Divine. | 


ſician. | 
Accarifi (Francis) a Civilian. 
Adam, Archdeacon of the Patriar- 
chal Chamber, and Superior of 
the Monks of Chaldza. 


| Makia (Martin) Doctor of Phyſic 


at Paris. 


Alabaſter (William) an Engliſh Di- 


vine. 


| 4caſar (Lewis de) a Spaniſh Jeſuit. 


Amboiſe (Francis d') an Advocate, 


e. | 
Anboiſe (Adrian d') Biſhop of Fre- 
d') Doctor of Phyſic. 


ier. | 

Amboiſe (James 

Arminius (James) Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Leyden. | 


Arnauld (Anthony) Advocate in the | 


Parliament of Paris. 


| 4rriaga (Robert d') a Spaniſh Jeſuit. || 
Baldus (Bernardin) Abbot of Gua- 
ſtalla. | Oh 


Bandult (Antony de) Advocate in 


the Parliament of Provence. 
Barclay (John) a Latin author. 
Baſta, a famous General. 


ſtory in the univerſity of Leyden. 
Bautru des-Matras (John) Mayor of 
Angers. oY | 


| | Bellarmin (Robert) a Cardinal. 


Beli (Peter de) Advocate-General 
in the Parliament of Toulouſe. 


in the univerſity of Padua. 


Berault (Michael) Miniſter, and af. 
terwards Profeſſor of Divinity at 
I. Montauban. | | 


| Secinus [Fauſtus] founder of a ſef|| 


Bergier (Nicolas) an Advocate. 


I | Boccalini (Trajan) an Italian author. 


_ | Bongars (James) famous 


_ | Buſtomantinus 


Bachius (John) a Latin Poet, &c. 


_ | Bonciarius (Marc Antony) a ſchool- 


- maſter at Perugia. 
es, 
the grand Council at Paris, 


tleman. 


| | | Broughton (Hugh) an Engliſh Divine. 


Braſſier (Martha) a woman that 
8 to be poſſeſſed with a 
Devil. : {41 | 

[John] a Profeſſor in 

the univerſity of Alcala. 


| Cayer (Peter Victor Palma) Doctor 
| of Divinity in the Faculty of 


Paris. 
Camden (William) an Hiſtorian. 


terwards a Franciſcan. 
Chamier (Daniel) a famous 
teſtant Divine. 
* [Joſeph du] Sieur de la Va- 
tte. Tal 
Ciconia — a Philoſopher. 
Concini [ Concing] known by the 


Prote- 


name of Marſhal d'Ancre. 
| I 


Villavicentius | Laurence] preacher || 


Vulcanius [Bonaventura] Greek Pro- 


1 1 


Bauderon (Brice) a French Phyſician. | | 
Zaudius (Dominic) Profeſſor of Hi- 


Beni (Paul) Profeſſor of Eloquence| | 


for his Em- | - 

14 35 64. | 
Botereius (Rodolphus) Advocate in 

Breaute (Charles de) a Norman gen-| | 


Carthagena (John) a Jeſuit, and af- | 


* 
N 
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_ | Gallonius [Antony] 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, &c. 


| Fenoillet 


| Hemelar [John] a 


| 


| Cremoninus [Cæſar] Profeſſor of 


Philoſophy at Padua. 


| Criton [George] Greek Profeſſor in 


the royal college at Paris. 

Criton ¶ William] a Jeſuit, 

Dail | John] miniſter of the church 
of Paris. | | 

Dandini Jerome] a Jeſuit. 


| Daufqueius [Claudius] Canon of 


Tournay. 


Dempſter [Thomas] a Schoolmaſter. 


Drufius [John] Hebrew Profeſſor in 


the univerſity of Franeker. 
wi [Lewis Philip] a German au- 
thor. 


Elmenhorſt [Geverhart] a learned 
Hamburgueſe. | 


Emmius [Urbo] a Profeſſor at Gro. 


ningen. 


| Eremita [Daniel] Secretary to the 


Duke of Florence. 


| Feithius [Everard] a learned Dutch. 


man. 


illet [Peter] Biſhop of Montpel. 
lier. | 


Ferrier [ Jeremiah] Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Niſmes. | 


| Frachetta [Jerome] a Political wri- 


ter . 


| Gargneur [William le] a man who 


excelled in the art of writing. 


| Galligay [Leonora] wife of the Mar- 


ſhal d' Ancre. 


a prieſt of the 
Oratory of Rome. 5 


| Gamon [Chriſtopher de] a French 


author. 


| Gentilis [Scipio] Profeſſor of the Ci- 


vil-Law' at Altorf. 
Gomarn: [ Francis] a Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity. 3 
Gontaut [Charles de] Duke of Bi- 


Ion. 


 ] Goulart[Simon] Miniſter of Geneva. 


Gournay [ Mary de Jars de] 


a learn- 
ed Frenchwoman. | 


| Grain [Baptiſt le] an Hiſtorian. 


Grawerus C Albert] a Doctor of Di- 
vinity. 

Gretſerus James] a Jeſuit. 
Gruterus ¶ Janus] a learned Philolo- 


ger. | | 
| Guagain [Alexander] Governour of 


the fortreſs of Witebſk in Poland. 


| GuiſeT Lewis de Lorraine, Cardinal 


" 3 oft 


| Hacker james; Profeſſor of Divini- 


ty at Friburg. 


Canon of An- 
twerp. 5 | 


Henry IV, King of France. 
Herlicius [ DavidJaPhiloſopher, &c. 
Herwart | John George] Chancellor 

of Bavaria. | 


Haæſebeliuiſ Dav.] Rectorof StAnne's 


college at Augſburg. 
Heſpinian [Rodolphus] a Swiſs au- 
thor. ; 
Hutterus [Leonard] Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Wittemberg. 
Feniſebius [Paul] a learned Flemiſh 
man 


Fonas Arngrimas, a learned Iſelan- 


er. 

Jugerman [ Godfrey] a corrector of 
tha preſs. | 
Keckerman [Bartholomew] Profeſſor 

of Philoſophy at Dantzick. 
Keller [ James] a Jeſuit.  _ 
Kornmannus { Henry] a German Ci- 

vilian. | 
Labourlette [ Claudius] a brave Cap- 

tain. 


| Langius [Joſeph] Profeſſor of Ma- 


thematics, &c, at Friburg. 
Laurens [ Andrew du] Profeſſor of 
Phyſic in the univerſity of Mont. 


| Uli ** 
| pellier Bigben 


8 


1 


* 


| Liageſboin [George Michael] Pre- 


ceptor, and aſterwards Counſel- 
lor to the Elector Palatine. 


Lorme [ N. de] a French Phyſi- 


cian. 
Loyer [ Peter le ] Counſellor in 
ws Preſidial Court of Angers. 


nity at Franeker. 
Lubin [Eilhard] Profeſſor of 1 ** 
and afterwards of Divinity in t 
OY of Roſtoc. 
Maccius | Sebaſtian }] a learned Hu- 
maniſt. 
Maginus | John Antony] Profeſſor 
of Mathematics in the univerſity 
of Bologna. 
Marinella [ Lucretia] a Venetian 
lady. 


Potes. 


| Matman [Rodolphus] a Jeſuit. 
| Mendozza [ John Gonſales de] an 


Auguſtin Friar. 


| Monitgaillard [Bernard de] Abbot of | 


Orval. 

Mongne [ Roberta] a learned Prote- 
ſtant lady. | 
Narni, an Italian Capuchin. 


bury. 
Pineau [Severin] a Surgeon 


| Pineau [ Gabriel du] Counſellor i in 


the Preſidial of Angers. 


| Pinſon [ Francis] Profeſſor of the 


Civil-Law at Bourges. 
Pitiſcus [Bartholomew] Preacher to 
the Elector Palatine. 


Lodeve. 


| Politian [Giovanni Angelo] teacher 


of Logic. 


| | Politian Antony Laurentin] pro- 


ſeſſor of Logic in the univerſity 
of Piſa. 

Puteanus [Erycius] Hiſtoriographer 
to his Catholic Majeſty. 


| Refuge [du] author of a treatiſe on 


the court. 

Renou [ John de] Counſellor and 
Phyſician to * IV, King of 
France. 


| Rinuccini [ Ottavio ] gentleman of 


the bed-chamber to Henry IV. 


| | Rocco [Girolamo] a great maſter in 


the art of writing. 
Rubenus [ Leonard] a Benedictine. 
Sanchez [Francis] a Phyſician. 
ſuit. 


man. 


ras] Counſellor in the ende 
| of Toulouſe. 
Smiglecius [Martin] a Jeſuit. 


Phyſic at Baſil. 


[Suzcliffe [Matthew] an Engliſh Di- 


vine. 
Val f John du] a Phyſician. 


ladolid. 
Verſerus [ Mark ] a learned Ci- 


vilian. 


Valkelius | John] a Socinian Mi- 


niſter. - 


Divinity. 


Uber [ Henry ] Archbiſhop off | 


Armagh, and Primate of Ire- 
land, | 

Windeck (John Paul] Doctor of Di- 
vinity. 
VOI. V. 


Lubert [Sibrand] Profeſſor of Divi- 


Marnix [ John de] Baron des| 


| 


| Nexwton | Adam] Dean of Sali 


Plantevit-la-Pauſe [John] Biſhop of : 


Sanchez I Thomas] a Spaniſh Je-|| 
Scot [Reginald] an Engliſh gentle-|| 


[Scultetus [Abraham] author of ſe-[] 4 
| veral books. 1 
Segla [William de, Sieur de Cay-|| 


Stauppa John Nicolas] Profeſſor of 


Valdes [James] an Advocate at Val- ＋ 


| Varftins | Conrad ] a Profeſſor of 


—_— — 
* 
, 


— 
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Duke of Holttein. 


dyck, and Spyck, &c. 
Abbot [George] Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbu 


| 1. 
Po a Robert] Biſhop of Sa- 
< Mbviw [Nicolas] a Jeſuit. 


Accarifi ¶ James ] Doctor of Di- 
vinity. 

Acoſta [ Uriel] a Portugueze gen- 
tleman, 

_ [Chriſtopher] a Spaniſh Je- 
uit. 


| 4dam [Melchior] Rector of a col- 


lege at Heidelberg. 


ſionary. 
Airault [Renatus] a Jeſuit. 
Alamos [ Balthazar] a Civilian. 
Alciatus [ Terence] an Italian Je- 
ſuit. 
Aldringer, a famous General. 


Cardinal Octavio Bandini. 


| Alegambus [Philip] a Jeſuit, 
Allatius | Leo] Librarian of the Va- 


tican. 


| 4fedius [John mary] a German | 


Divine. 


Altingius [Henry] Profeſſor of Di- 


vinity at Heidelberg. 
 Amama | Sixtinus ] Hebrew Pro- 
feſſor in the univerſity of Fra- 
neker. 


| Ameſeus [William] Profeſſor of Di- 


vinity at Franeker. 


Amraut [ Moſes ] Miniſter and 


. Profeſſor of Divinity at Sau- 
mur. 


Aquinas rPhilip] a converted Jew. 


Archirota [ Alexander] an Abbot. 


of Phyſic in the univerſity of 
Helmſtadt. 


Arſenius, a Greek Monk. 
Aubertin [Edmund] Miniſter of the“ 


Church of Paris. 


thor. 


| Bacon [ Francis ] Lord High- Chan- 


cellor of England. 
Bagni | John Francis ] a Car- 
dinal. 


Balxac [ John Levis Guez, Sieur | 


de ]. 


Friar. 


| Barleus [ Gaſpar] Profeſſor of Phy- 


fic at Amſterdam. 


den. 

ine. 
thor. 
Charenton. 
thor. 


Bautru [ William] Count de Ser- 
rant, and 


| Bawrs [Nicolas] Count de Nogent, || 


his brother. 


| Bedell L William ] Biſhop of Kil- 


more. 
Belot [N. ] Advocate in the King's 
Privy-Council. 


Philoſophy at Piſa. 
Berulle [Peter Ge] Cardinal. 


Aarſens [Francis] Lord of SomelL: 


Agreda | Mary de] a religious vi- 


Aleander | Jerome] Secretary to 


Arnauld d Andilli | Robert] eldeſt 
ſon of Anthony Arnauld the Ad- 
VvVocate. | | 

Arni ſæus [ Henningus ] Profeſſor | 


Audiguier | N. d'] a French au- 


Barnes [ John } + an Engliſh Bene- . 
Ai 46a 3 F 

| Barthius [ Gaſpar ] & famous au 
Bafhage [ Benjamin] Miniſter of 4 


Baudier | Michael] a French au- 


Berigardus [Claudius] enen off 


Baranzon [Redemptus] a Barnabite|| 


Barleus | Lambert ] Greek Pro-|| 
feſſor in the univerſity of Ley- 
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Wewer I John de] Counſellor to the || 
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Blondel [ David ] - rar EN Mi- 


niſter. 
Borel b Adolphus | de] a German 
gentleman. 
Boje N. du] a Franciſcan, 
Bouchin | Stephen ] Counſellor and 
King's Attorney in the Royal 
Courts of Beaune in Burgundy. 


| 


| Braunbom ¶ Frederic] a Proteſtant 


author. 

Breze [the Marſhal de] and 

Brez# | Armand de Maille] his only 
ſon. 

Bzovinus | Abraham ] a Domi- 
nican. 

Cameron ¶ John] a famous proteſtant 
ivine. 

Capriata [Peter John] a Civilian 
and Hiſtorian. 


| Cav [Nicolas] a Jeſuit. | 


Ceriſantes, a Swediſh Reſident at 
Paris, 

Charnaie [the Baron de]. 

Croius [ John ] a Proteſtant Mi- 
niſter. 


—_— L Lewis de] Miniſter of Ley- 


Digby ¶ Sir Kenelm ] an Engliſh 

gentleman. | 
Donaldſon [ Walter] Principal of 

the college of Sedan. 


| Dru 1 [ Gaſpar ] a Poliſh je- 


ſuit. 

Elichman [John] a tene 

Emilins | Antony ] Profeſſor of 
Hiſtory in the I: of U- 
trecht. 

Epiſcopius, a learned Arminian. 

Eſpagne | John d'] Miniſter of 
the French Church in London. 


| Epagnet {John d'] Preſident of 


the Parliament of Bourdeaux. 
Efjars [Charlotte des] wife of the 
Marſhal de VHoſpital. 
Fakreddin, Prince of the Druſians 
in Syria. 


Farel [ 7 William ] a Proteſtant Mi- 


| niſter. 


Farnaby | Thomas] a learned Phi- 


lolo 


ger. | 
| Faucheur | Michael le] a Proteſtant 


Miniſter. 
Ferrand ¶ James ] Doctor of Phy- 
fic. e 


| Ferri [Paul] a learned Divine. 
| Fevret [Charles] Advocate in the 


Parliament of Dijon. 


| Forbes [ Patrick] Biſhop of Aber- 


deen, and 

Forbes [John] his ſon. 

Forbes | William] Biſhop of Edin- 
burgh. 

Gallutius [Tarquin] a Jeſuit. 
Gamache [ Philip] Doctor of the 
Sorbonne. | 
Garafſe [Francis] a Jeſuit. 


| Gariffoles [Antony] Profeſſor of Di- 


vinity at Montauban. 


* | Gilles [| Peter] a Proteſtant Mi- 


niſter. 


| | Gioachino [Greco] a famous player 


at Cheſs. 
Goldaſt [Melchior Haiminsfeld] a 
learned Calviniſt. _ 


| Gombauld [John Ogier de] a French 


Poet. 
Gorlæus [ David] a learned Dutch- 


man. 


| Grads: john) General ef the Feu- 


illants. 

Goulu r Jerome] a Phyſician of the 
Faculty of Paris. 

Gramond [Gabriel Bartholomew de] 
Preſident in the Parliament of 


Toulouſe. 


[10 LI Gramont 


EE 


4.0, 


Germain. | 


{Grandier [Urban] Curate and Ca- 


non of Loudon. | 
Grevius [John] an Arminian Mi- 
' niſter. | | 

Grotius [Hugo] a famous author. 


| |Gruterus [ Peter] a Phyſician. 
_ | Gnyphiander C John] Doctor of the | 


Civil-Law. 
Guadagnolo [Philip] Reader of Ara- 
bic and Chaldee at Rome. | 


 ]Guebriant [Renata du Bec] widow 


of the Marſhal de Guebriant. 

Guiment [the Princeſs of ]. 

Guiſe [Charles de Lorraine, Duke 
of 


Ger ¶ Francis] a great Critic. 


Hall | Joſeph ] Biſhop of Nor- 


wich. 


| Heraldus ¶ Deſiderius] Advocate in 


the Parliament of Paris. 


Hoe [Matthias] a famous Lutheran 


Minifter. 


| | Ehelxlin [ Jeremiah] Greek Profeſſor 


in the univerſity of Leyden. _ 
Horſtius [Gregory] firſt Phyfician 
of the city of Ulm. 


Mathematics at Amſterdam. 
Hoſpital (Francis de I] Marſhal of 
France. | 


Farrige [Peter] a Jeſuit. 


Javerſac [N.] a French author. 
Inchofer [Melchior] a Jeſuit. 


4 Botamift. | 


mentioned Francis Junius. 
| Kepler [ John] a great Aſtronomer. 


| Kefler L Andrew] a Lutheran Di- 


vine. 


iran [John] a proſelyte to the 


Church of Rome. 


_ | Kirehman [ John ] a famous au- 


thor. 


| | Awe L Edward] an Engliſh Je. 


ſuit. 
Autterus [ Chriſtopher] a Fanatic. 


vilian. 
Proteſtant Minifter. 


tician. « 


| Le/carbet [Mark] an Advocate. 


| Levis XIII, King of France. 
Lingendes [Claudius de} a Jeſuit. 


Preacher. 
Loges [Mary Bruneau, Lady des] 


of Mathematics at Copenhagen. 


| Zoticheas [John Peter] a Phyfician. 


ſuit and Cardinal. 
| Lydiat [ Thomas] an Engliſh author. 
Linde [| Sir Humphry ] an Engliſh 


| gentleman. Es 1 
I Maers [ Charles de] Proſeſſor of Di-| | 
vvinity at Utrecht. 

Magni [Valerian] a Capuchin. 


[Theodoras Turquet, Sieur 
de] a Phyſician. TY 


| Matowſhi [John] Profeſſor of Di- 


vinity at Franeker. 
Mareſtis [John des] Sieur de St Sor- 
lin, and 


e e, (Roland des] his elder bro. 


| Marillac [ Lewis de] Marſhal of 
France. | 
I 


Gramont' |; Scipio de] Lord of 8 


Fanſenius [ Cornelius] Biſhop of 
Ipres | 


Hriander [William] a German Ci- 


Lago * de] a Spaniſh Jeſuit, : 
| Lago (John de] his brother; a Je- . 


| Hortenfius [ Martin] Profeſſor of | 


| | Fangerman | Lewis] an excellent. 


| Funius [Francis] ſon to the above- 


| Lang/e { John Maximilian de] a4 
| Lawfbergins [ Philip] a Mathema-|| 


Ligand: J John de] a celebrated|| | 


| ÞLongomontanus [Chriſtian] Profellor | | 


| | 


to Pope Urban VIII. 


| Meynier ¶ Honoratus de] a French 


author. | 

Meſplede [Lewis] a French Domi- 
nican. | | 
Meſtrezat [ John] a Miniſter of the 
Church of Paris. 

Mexiriac [Claudius Gaſpar Bachet, 
| Lord of]. 
Micrelius [ John] Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Stetin. 

Milletiere [Theophilus Brachet, Sieur 


a Divine. | 

Monſerrat [Montanus Michael] a 

Spaniſh Proteſtant. J 

Montmaur ¶ Peter de] Profeſſor of 

the Greek tongue in the College 
Royal of Paris. 

Morgues [Matthew de] Sieur de St 
Germains. | 

Morinus | John Baptiſt ] Phyſician 
and Royal Profeſſor ot Mathema- 
tics at Paris. | 

Matte- Aigron ¶ James de la] a French 
author. 


Moulin [Peter du] a famous Prote- 


ſtant Miniſter, 
Muſac, a gentleman of Burgundy. 


¶Muſtapha, Emperor of the Turks. 


Neufgermain | Lewis de] a French 
Poet. 


_ | Nibufius | Barthold] a famous Di- 


vine. | 

Oginſti [ Charles] a gentleman of 
Lithuania. | 
Okolſi [Simon] a Dominican. 


| Oregias [ Auguſtin] a great Philoſo- 


pher 


5 Ofman, Emperor of the Turks. 


Ottoboni | Peter] Pope under the 
name of Alexander VIII. 


| | Padilla [Louiſa de] Counteſs &A-|| 


randa. 


Pallavicino [ Ferrante] a ſatirical au- || 


thor. 


| Paravicin Vincent J a Proteſtant || 


Miniſter, | | 
Pareus [Philip] a Grammarian, and 
Pareus [Daniel] his ſon. 

Pafor | Matthias] Profeſſor of Divi- 
| nity at Groningen. 


_ | Pere [James d' Auzoles] a ridicu- 


lous author. | 


| | P9rie [ Nicolas Claudius Fabri, 


Lord of ]. . 
Petavius [Dionyſius] a Jeſuit. 


Prideaux [John] Bp of Wincheſter. | | 
Racan [Honorat de Beuil, Marquis || 


| de. | 
Raynaud [Theophilus] a Jeſuit. 


nity at Tubi 


| Reinefus [Thomas] a Phyſician. 
Ber [A du] Sieur de Malezair. | | 


Rittangelus [| John Stephen] a con- 
| vented Jew. 


| Rohan [Anne de] filter to the Duke 
| of Rohan. WE | (1 | 
| Rorenco [| Marco Aurelio] Grand 


Prior of St Roc at Turenne. 
Ruarus | Martin} a Socinian Mi- 
niſter.. i 
Saint-Cyran | John du Verger de 

Hauranne, Abbot of ]. 
Sanct᷑a - Clara [ Francis of ] an En- 

gliſn Franciſcan. | 


[ San/or [ James] a bareſooted Car- 
| melite 


| Saporta [Antony] Royal Profeſſor || 
. of Phyſic in the univerſity of || 


Montpellier 1 | 

Scheiblerus { Chriftopher] Soperin- 
tendant of the Church, and Rec- 
tor of the College at Dortmund. 


\ 


Maſeardi I. Auguſtin } Chamberlain | 


de la) a Lawyer, and afterwards | 


* > > RR ITY 


Reibing [ James] Profeſſor of Divi- 
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Schiller [Elias] author of a. bock of 
_ Controverſy. it | 
Schomberg [Henry de] a Marſhal 

{ of Fance 


| | Simon [ Theodorus] famous for fre. 


. quently changing his religion. 
. 1 8 Duke 
of ]. 
Sozomenus [John] a Civilian, 
Spanheim [Frederic] Profeſſor of Di. 
vinity at Leyden. 
Strozzi [Philip] a zealous republi- 
can in Florence. 
Theron [Vital] a French Jeſuit, 
Thomas [Paul] Sieur de Girac. 
Triftan I Hermite [F rancis] Gentle. 
man in Ordinary to the Duke 

of Orleans. . 
Tronchin [Theodore] a Miniſter and 
| Profeſlor of Divinity. 

Vedelius [Nicolas] a noted reformed 
| Divine. 
Villareal | Emmanuel Fernandes] 

Conſul for the Portugueze nation 
| at Roven. | 

Vinay [Alexander de] Miniſter of 
the Reformed Church of An- 


| Yorftius (William Henry] Miniſter 


of the Arminian congregation at 

Warmond. | 
Uber (James) Archbp of Armagh. 
| Wert John de] a great warrior. 
Milbem [David le- Leu de} Counſel- 
| lor in the Council of the Princes 
of Orange. 


| 1650| Ae (Lewis) Biſhop and Ear! of 


Rhodes. 


| 4cheri (Luke de) a BenediAine of 


the congregation of St Maur. 


| Adam (John) a Jeſuit. 


Aitzema (Leo de) Reſident for the 
_ Hans-towns at the Hague. 
Altingius (James) Profeffor of Di- 
vinity at Groningen. |. 
| Lncillon (David) a Proteſtant Mi- 


niſter. | 


|| Andreas (Tobias) Profeſſor of Hi- 


ſtory, &c. at Groningen. 


Annat (Francis) Confeſſor to Lewis 
X1V. | 


 Auſelm, a barefooted Auguſtine. 

Antonio 1 ames) Knight of the Or- 
| der of St James, and Canon of 
Seville. | 


Sc. at Florence. | 
Arnauld (Antony) Doctor of the 


| 77 Sorbonne. 


Aubertin (N.) a French Hiſtorian. 
| hs (James) a Jeſuit and Latin 
Oet. | 

| Balefdens (John) Advocate in the 

Parliament of Paris. 

Balthaſar (Chriſtopher) a learned 

Proteſtant in France. | 

| Banck (Laurence) Profeſſor of the 

Civil Law in the Univerſity of 

| Francker. 

Bangius (Thomas) Doctor and Pro- 
fedor of Divinity in the Univer- 

ſity of Copenhagen. 


| Barde (John de la) Counſellor of 


State, Marquis de Marolles, Cc. 
Baron (Vincent) a Dominican. 


IB Baroni (Leonora) a fine Singer. 


Beaulieu (Lewis le Blanc Sieur de) 
| . Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity 
at Sedan 


| Benediddis (Elpidio de) Cardinal Ma- 


. ,Zarin's Secretary, and afterwards 
his Agent at Rome. | 


| | Benſforade (Iſaac de) a celebrated 


French author. 


Billaut 


| Anglus (Thomas) an Engliſh Prieſt. 


_ | Aprofio (Angelico) a learned Italian. 
Aprofee (Paulo Auguſtino) a Lawyer, 
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Pitt au- + prey good French | \ Lubienetki (Staniſlaus). a sec auer (Francis de la ng hs le) 

it Miniſter. Member of the Fong cade- 

Bb (Francis) Profeſſor of Phy- | Macedo (Francis) a Jeſuit, and || | my, Se. 

| fic in tie Univerſity ef Paris. I! Macedo (Antony) his brother, like- || Vander-Lindin. ( john "Antonides } 

Bochart (Matthew) Miniſter at | wiſe a Jeſuit. | |  Profeſlor of Phylic at Leyden. 

ſ Alengon. | | Maignan (Emmanuel) a Philoſopher | Perdier (N. du) Hitoriographer of 

Bachart (Samuel) Miniſter at Caen. |} | and Minim Friar. 1 France. 

| Boſquet (Francis) Biſhop of Mont- Maimbourg (Lewis) a Jeſuit. | Wart (Bernard de) a Dominican 

| pellier. | Marca (Peter de) Archbiſhop of | Friar, &c. 

Boulu (Cæſar Egaſſe du) Regiſter and Toulouſe. | | Zuerius ( Boxhornius Mark ) Pra- 

Hiſtoriographer of the Univerſity | | Marefius (Samuel) a Minifter and] feſſor at Leyden. _. 
of Paris. | Profeſſor of Divinity. Zuylichem ( Conſtantine Huygens 
Bourignon (Antoinette) a famous Margarin (Cornelius) Abbot of Lord of) Seeretary and Coun- 
Fanatic. | mount Caſlin, | ſellor to the Princes of Orange. 
Braas (Clara Clementia de Maille) |} Mey (John de) a Doctor of Phyſic, 1675 | 4pafi (Michael) Prince of Tran- 
daughter to the Marſhal of that Sc. at Middelburg. ſylvania. 
name. | Menage ( Giles) one of the moſt | Arnoldus (Nicalas). Profeſſor of Di- 

Bas (John de) a Profeſſor at | learned men of his time. vinity at Franeker. _ 

Utrecht. 1 | Milten (John) a famous Engliſh] | Bacone (Leo) Biſhop of Glandeve. 

Brun (Antony le) Ambaſſador of | Poet. : Barhw Thomas) Biſhop of Lin- 

Spain at the Hague. 5 Mont fleuri, a famous Comedian. coln. 
| Chigi (Fabio) Pope under the name Morinus (Simon) a Fanatic. | Bafrage (Henry) an Advocate in the 
af Alexander VII. Mor iſon (Robert) a Phyſician and || | Parliament of Normandy. 

Cygne (Martin du) a Jeſuit, Profellor of Botany at Ox-|| Berault (Claude) Regius Profeſſor 

3 Comenius (John Amos) a Gram-| | ford. | of Syriac. _ 
f marian and Proteſtant Divine. | Morus (Alexander) Profeſſor of Di- | Bigat (Emeric) a learned Nor- 
1 1 | Cofta (Margaret) an Italian Poeteſs. vinity at Middelburg. | man. 

Daſſouci (Charles Coy peau Sieur) a Nidhard (John Everard) a Jeſuit. Blende! (Francis) the King s Pro- 
er Muſician and Freneh Poet. Paſcal (Blaiſe) a famous F rench au- feſſor of Mathematics and Archi- 
at Des- Barreaux (James de Vallée | thor. = tecture. 
| | Lord). I Patin (Guy) Profeſſor of Phyſic in Borri ( Joſeph Francis) a famous 
h. Diana (John Nicolas de) a Jeſuit. the Royal College of Paris. Chymiſt, Quack, and Heretic. 

| ror}. (Nicolas) a famous En- Peyrarede (John de) a Latin Poet | Borrichius (Olaus) Profeſſor of Phi- 
l. ftuſiaſt. and Critic. 0 lology, Poetry, &c. in the Uni- 
es | Drelincourt (Charles) Miniſter of the Peyrere (Iſaac la) famous for his verſity of Copenhagen. | 
7 Church of Paris. | Treatiſe concerning the Pre- Boſe (Peter du) a French Miniſter. 
a1 | Duaren (Francis) Profeſſor of the | Adamites. | | Bouhours (Dominique) a Jeſuit. 
| Civil Law at Bourges. Perrot (Nicolas) Sieur d'Ablancourt | | Bourſault (Edmund) a French author. 
of Dury (John) a Proteſtant Divine. | one of the great wits of his Brun (Charles le) chief Painter to 
| E cchellenfs (Abraham) a learned Ma- =. © the French King. 
| | ronite. Piafech Paul) Biſhop of Premiſlia Capi ſucchi (Raimond) a Cardinal. 
the Euftache (David) a Proteſtant Mi- in Poland. Chevreau (Urban) a French Hi- 
niſter. Pinon (James) Abbot of Conde. | ftorian. | 
Di- Fabricius ( Vincent) a good Poet, | | Pingon ( Francis) an advocate at Claude (John) Miniſter of the Church 
Phyſician, Sc. . of Paris. 
Mi- Ferrier (John) a Jeſuit. | Poguelin (John Baptiſt) known by N _ | Co/latius (Peter Apollonius) a Prieſt 

Gaffarel ( James) a learned Pro-| the name of Moliere. | of Novarra. 

Hi- vencial. | | Price (John) a learned Engli | | Colomits (Paul) reader in the F rench 

Gallutius (Angelus) a | Jeſuit. © *þ man. Wy | Church at London. | 
ſt. Golius (James) Mathematic and | Priezac (Daniel de) a Member of 1 Coin (Charles) one of the French 
wis Arabic Proſeſſor in the Univer- the French Academy. | T 4 Academy 

| fity of Leyden. ſl Prynn (William) an Engliſh a I Dari (Carlo) Profeſſor of Philology 
|  ] Grafwinckel (Theodore) a Civi- 3 "yer i at Florence. 
Or- lian. Priab (Benjamin) a French Hi- 0 'Donatus (Marcellus) Count of Pon- 
n of Grenaille (Francis de) a Monk. ſtorian. c s. 

Guichenon (Samuel) an Hiſtorian. | Quillet (Claudius) a Latin Poet. | | Prelincourt ( Charles) Profeſſor of 
lian, hay (Henry de Lorraine) Duke 1 Rewerend de. Bougy (John) * * Phyſic at Leyden. 
yer, | | de Bougy. : 3 2 (Andrew) Sieur des Avaux, 

Heh beigh, firſt Dragoman at the[ |Ryer (Peter) a Member of the 
the Grand Seignior's court. I French Academy. Blavigy (Valerian de) Doctor of Di- 

Heidanus (Abraham) Profeſſor of Kober val, Profeſſor of Mathematics vinity. 
an. Divinity at Leyden. at Pari ' | Fonte Moderata, a Venetian Lady, 
Latin Henichius (John) Profeſſor of Di- | | Rodon (David de) Profeſſor of Phi- whoſe true name was Modeſto 

| vinity in the Univerſity of Rin- | loſophy at Die, and afterwards at Pozzo. th 
| the tel. Orange. Gabriel (Giles) Licentiate of the 

Hobbes (Thomas) author of the Roſen ( Reinhold) a good war- | Univerſity of Louvain, c. 
arned Leviathan. rior. | Gonez (John Baptiſt) a Dominican. 

| Hoornbeeck (John) Profeſſor of Di- Rowenius (Philip) a titular Arch- | CORES (Guarinus) a Theatin Monk, 
f the vinity at Utrecht, and afterwards biſhop of Philippe. 
ty of at Leyden. | Ruffi (Antony de) Counſellor in the Hall (Peter) Profeſſor of Canon- 
3 (John Henry) a learned Seneſchal's court of Marſeilles. Law in the Univerſity of Paris. 
Pro- Swiſs, | Scheffer (John) a Profeſſor in the Henault (N.) a French Poet. 
niver- Hugues (James) a Divine and Ca- Univerſity of Upſal. Hermant (Godfrey) Doctor of the 
non. Scheftad (Annibal) a Daniſh Noble- Sorbonne, 

lor of Joh (Claudius) Chanter my Ca- man. Huybert (Peter de) Lord of Burgh, 

„ Sc. non of the Church of Notre Schomberg (Charles de) Duke of Sc. 

. Dame at Paris. Haluin and Marſhal of France. Jardins (Mary Catherine des) fa- 

r. Ve (Alexander d') Miniſter of Gre- Sengebere (Polycarp) a Civilian. mous for her romances. 

ur de) noble. Sennertus (Andrew) Profeſſor of the Innocent XI, Pope. 

ivinity Larroque (Matthew de) a famous Oriental Tongues in the Uni- Kirſtenius (Peter) Profeſſor of Phyſic 
Proteſtant Miniſter. verſity of Wittemberg, | at Upſal, &c. 

al Ma- Launey (John de) Doctor of Di- Souches (Lewis Rattuit Count de) Knuxen (Matthias) an avowed teacher 

rwards vinity in the Univerſity of Tabor (John Otto) a German Ci- of Atheiſm. 

| Paris. vilian. Konig (George Matthias) Profeſſor 

ebrated  Lefeville (Euſtachius Leclerc de) | Tawvernier (John Baptiſt ) Baron of Poetry, &c. in the Univer- 
Biſhop of Coutance. | d' Aubonne, a great ny: ſity of Altorf. 

Billaut | Kortholt 
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Irubel (Chriſtian) Doctor and Pro-|| © 
| feffor of Divinity at Kiel. 1 

Kuhliman (Quirinus) a Viſionary. {| 
Lambecius (Peter) firſt Librarian to 
the Emperor. 
| Lancelot (Claudius) a BenediQtine | 
Monk. 2 
Lifola (Francis de) a man famous for 
his embaſſies. 


Lyſerus (John) author of the Poh- 
gamia Triumphatrix. 
Maraſcia (Joſeph Vincent) of the O- 
I natory of St Jerom de la Charité. 
' © Maſearon (Julius) Biſhop of Agen. 
Nicaiſe (Claudius) a learned French- 
man. 
-. - | Nicolle (Peter) one of the fineſt Pens 
1 in Europe. 
I JF Orobio (Iſaac) a Jewiſh Phyſician. 
| Pageau (N.) an Advocate of the 
arliament of Paris. | 
Pays ( Renatus le) a Knight of 
St Maurice. | 
{| Peliſſon (Paul) one of the French 
| | Academy. 


Perez; (Joſeph) Profeſſor of Divinity || 
in the Univerſity of Salamanca. | | 


| 


PY 


Pezelius (Chriſtopher) a Proteſtant 
Divine. iy 
Pincier (John) a Proteſtant Mi- 
niſter 


Portugal (Alphonſo VI, King of). 
Pradillhon ( John Baptiſt) a Feu- 
illant. 

Duetif (James) a Dominican. 
Rangouze, a French author. 


| Rapin (Renatus) a Jeſuit. 
Reſenius (Peter) Counſellor and Pro- | 


feſſor at Copenhagen. | 

Rex (Antony de) Advocate in the 
Parliament of Paris. 

Ricci (Michael Angelo) a Cardinal. 

Rocaberti (John Thomas de) Arch- 
biſhop of Valencia. | 

Roy (James le) Baron of the Holy 
__— and Lord of St Lam- 


Roſe (ẽrouſſaint) Marquis de Coye, 
3 to the King's Cabinet, 

a 75 | 

Schomberg (Frederic de) Marſhal of 
France. 

Serroni ( Hyacinthus ) 


fr Arch- 


biſhop of Alby. 
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| Sþingſe (Benedict de) a Jew by birth, 
and a Syſtematical Atheiſt by 
_ profeſſion.  _ 5 
Tellier (Michael le) Chancellor of 
France. 
Triſtan de Saint Amand (John) an 
Antiquary and Medalliſt. 
Turretin (Francis) a Miniſter and 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Geneve 
Vaumoriere '( Peter Dortigue Sieur 
de) Sub- Director to the Academy 
of the Abbot d' Aubignac. 
Viviani (Vincentio) a great Mathe- 
matician, 
Meile (Frederic Ragſtat de) Miniſter 
at Spiik. | 


Divinity at Leyden. 

Aulnoy (Maria Catherina le Jumel de 
Berneville Counteſs d') famous 
for her writings. 


| Tauvry (Daniel) Doctor of Phyſic 


of the Faculty of Paris. 


Wittichius (Chriſtopher) Profeſſor of 
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A L I ST of thoſe Ax TICLES which are not mentioned in the 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


j 


— 


| in Picardy. 
| Abzera, a maritime town in Thrace. 


| poſtor. 


land. 7: | 
Abydos, a city of Egypt. 

the Ionian ſea. | 
Acco, a fabulons old woman. 
Achilles, the name of ſeveral perſons. 
Achillea, an iſland of the Euxine fea. 


mentioned in fabulous Hiſtory. 
Adamites, a ridiculous ſect. 


ny authors bear. 
| Aeuirre: perſons of this name. 


Aimon, a Prince in Romance. 
Alains, a barbarous people. 
Ait, a city of France. 

| Alalcomenium, 
| Bceotia. 
Albret, a family. 


Alemaon : perſons of this name. 
Altieri : Cardinals of this name. 

| Amelia, a city of Italy. 
Ammonius: writers of this name. 
Anabaptiſts, a ſect. SE, 
Ando (Petrus ab) a fictitious name. 


Thrace. 
Anicius, a Roman family. 


mentioned in the Scripture. 


Egypt. — 
Antony, a Roman family. 


Apicius ; perſons of this name. 
| 4pollogorus ; perſons of this name. 
Archelaus : perſons of this name. 


of Perſia. 

Arion, a wonderful horſe. 
Arnauld, a family of Auvergne. 
Arodon (Benjamin d') a Jew. 


ladies. 
Arſinoe: Queens of this name. 


menia. 


Atrax, or Atracia, a city of Theſ- 
faly. | 


France. 
Azotus, a city of Paleſtine. 
Babylon, a city of Meſopotamia. 


mois. 
Bellai, a family in Anjou. 
Belley, a city of France. 


r 


1 and Cities. 
cia. 
nary ſect. 
cia 


| Bigois, a Tuſcan nymph. 
VOL. V. 


Abdias of Babylon, a Legendary Im- 


Aclor, the name of ſeveral perſons 


Aricola, a name which a vaſt ma- 


Andromachas : perſons of this name. 


Antinoe, or Antinopolis, a town in 


Arimanius, one of the chief deities 


Artaxata, the capital city of Ar- 


Auriege, or rather Ariege, a river in 


Berenice, the name of ſeveral women 


Berytus,, a maritime town of Phceni- 


Byblos, a maritime town of Phoni- 


[ | Bbewille, the capital city 
5 of the Duchy of Ponthieu | 


Aberdeen, an Epiſcopal city of Scot- | 


Acarnania, a country ſituated on 


Aguillon, a ſmall town of Guienne. 


a. ſmall town of 


Andrinople, or Adrianople, a city of 


Anna, the name of ſome perſons 


Arria, the name of ſome Roman 


| 4thenzum, a public edifice in Rome. 


Balbus, ſome perſons of this name. || 
Balzac, a ſmall lordſhip in Angou- 


| 


} Bezanites, or Bezanians, an imagi- 


Albunea, a famous place in Italy. 


- — 


| Boreas, one of the four Cardinal 


 Capiſucchi, a family in Rome. 


| Conflance, a city of Germany. 
Crito, the name of ſeveral antient 


Dinant, a city in the Netherlands. 
Dioſcorides, an iſland in the Red- 


| Dioſeurias, a city of Colchis. 
| Dryages ; the name of certain Pagan 


| Drummond,'a moſt noble and antien 


| Ereſus, a place in the ifle of Leſbos. 
| B/op, the name of ſeveral antient 
"be 


| 


Bedegrave, a village of Holland on 
the Rhine, 


winds, | 
Brachmans, Indian Philoſophers. 
Burgundy (Houſe of ) | 
Burgundy, one of the circles of the 
empire, | 
Bufiris ; perſons of this name. 
Butas, a Greek Poet. 
Cainites, a ſect of Heretics. 


Cappadocia, a country in Aſia. 

Caracciol, or Caraccioli : perſons of 
this family. | 

Caſſius, the name of a Roman fa- 
mily. | | 

Cethegus, a Roman family. 

Chederles, which among the Turks 


Chriſtians. | 
Chigi, a noble family of Siena. 
Comana : cities of this name. 
Combabus, a Syrian Lord. 
Conrad (Herimannus) a fictitious 

name. . 


authors. 
Sea. 


female deities. 

family of Scotland. 5 
Egnatia, a city of Italy. 
Erfurt, a city of Germany. 


rſonages. 


is, What St George is among the || 


1 


Druſus, a Roman family. 1 


Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. 


Eſampes, a city of France. 


Eurydice, an Illyrian lady. 
Fakeddin, a Mahometan author. 


| Fannius, a Roman family, 
| Fervaux (John) the true author of 


the Annals of Bavaria. 


Hora, an imaginary Courtezan. 
_ | Fontarabia, a city of Spain. 


Fontevraud, or rather Frontevaux, 


a famous Abbey in the dioceſe of 
Poitiers. | 


Frangipani, a very antient Roman 


ily. 
Fratricelli, a ſe& of Heretics. 


Garonne, one of the four great rivers 


of France. 


| Gergenti, a town of Sicily. 


Goſſelin, authors of this name. 
Guiſcard, the name of a family. 
Guiſe, a town of Picardy. 
Gymnoſophiſts, a ſect of Philoſophers. 
Hay, a family of Scotland. 


the kingdom of Cari. 
Hamadryades, a kind of nymphs. 


in fabulous hiſtory. 
Hieracles, a Greek author. 
Hierophylus, an Athenian Phyſician, 
Hirpini, a people of Italy. 
Hortenfius, the name of a Plebeian 
family of Rome. 


Japan, the name of a country. 


Ejop, a Greek author of a romantic | 


—_ 


Halicarnaſſus, the capital city of 


Harpalice, a beautiful young woman | 


| 


—_ 


— __ 


pres, or Ypres, an epiſco 


| Leſbos, an iſland of the A 
Leſley, an illuſtrious family of Scot- 


Foachim, the fabulous huſband of 
St Anne. 

town 
in the Earldom of Flanders. 

Nebians, a ſect. 

Italica, a town in Spain. 

Fuba; Princes of this name. 

Julis, a town of the iſle of Cea. 

Juno, ſiſter and wife of Jupiter. 

Jupiter, the greateſt of all the Hea- 
then gods. 


| Kermatians, a ſect in Arabia. 


Lamia, a Roman family. 

Lamia, a town of Theſſaly. 
Lamia, the daughter of Neptune. 
Landau, a city of the Lower Alſace. 
Lemnos, an iſle in the ÆEgean ſea. 


gean ſea. 


land-- ©; 


Leſfirygons, or rather Leftrygons, a 


| Lexventz, a town of Hungary. 
| Loudun, an antient town in the Up- 


very brutal people. 
Leucas, firſt a Peninſula, then an 
iſland. 


per Poictou. 


Lupercalia, a feaſt celebrated by the 
Romans. | 


Luxemburg, the capital city of the 


province of that name. 
Macon, a city of Burgundy. 
Mamillarians, a ſect among the A- 
nabaptiſts. 
Manducus, a name which the Ro- 
mans gave to certain figures. 


| Manichees, an infamous ſect of He- 


retics. | 

Marcionites, a ſe& of Heretics. 

Mary, the Egyptian. 

Mauſoleum, the name of a magni- 
ficent monument erected to Mau- 
ſolus. | 

Mecca, a town of Arabia. 

Melchiorites, an imaginary ſect. 

Metella, name of ſome Roman ladies. 

Methydrium, a city of Peloponneſus. 

Minutoli, perſons of this family. 

Molionides, two brothers who have 
a good ſhare in the fabulous Hi- 
8 Ko, 

Montauban, a city of Guienne in 
Quercy. 

Mopſus, perſons of this name. 

Moſnians, or Moſynoecians, certain 
mountaineers in the neighbour- 
hood of the Euxine ſea. 


| Motte, or Motthe (La) a town in 


Lorrain. 
Naucratis, a city of Egypt. 
Nymphodorus of Amphipolis, a Greek 
author. 
Null, perſons of this name. 
Paraclete, an Abbey of Nuns found- 
ed by Abelard. | | 
Parthenai, a city of Poitou. 
Parthenai, a family. © 
Baulicians, a ſect of Heretics. 
Pelias, the name of a lance. 
Perga, a city of Pamphilia. 
Pergamum, a city of Aſia in Myſia 


| Phaſelis, a ſea- town in Lycia. 


Phaſis, a river that runs through 
Colchis into the Euxine ſea. 
Phihra, daughter of Oceanus. 
Picards, the followers of a certain 
Heretic. 0 
Pithom, a city 0 1 
[io MJ F | 1 Poxxuoch, 


- ſeniſts, the Fathers of the Ora- 


| Pozzwole, a town in the Kingdom | 
of Naples, 
{Pretextatus (Papyrius) a Patrician 
of Rome. | 
Reckheim, a county, &c. of the 
empire. 3 
Rigorifis, a name given in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, to the Jan- 


- 
- 


r 


tory, Cc. 
Roſes, a town in Catalonia. 
| Rotterdam, a city of Holland. 
| Sadducees, a ſect among the Jews. 
» |San#a-Maura, an iſland. 
Salmacis, a fountain at Halicar- 
naſſus, | 
Scamander, a river of Phrygia near 
Troy. 9255 
Ib erbellone, an Italian family. 
Sicyon, a town of Peloponneſus. 
Synergiſis, a name given to certain 
1 Germ.Divines in the XVIth cent. 


— 
— — 
= 


Siris, a river of Italy. | 
Sommona-codom, a name given by 
the Siameſe to a certain extraor- 
„ 2 
Soubiſe, a town in Saintonge. 
Stellingi, a name which certain 
_ Saxons took. . 
Teleboz, a people who inhabited an 
iſland in the neighbourhood of 
Acarnania, | 


* 


# 


„ 
a 893 


2 » 


furtheſt part of Lycia. 
* an iſland in the gean 
en. | 
Teos, one of the twelve cities of 
Tonia. . | 
Termeſſus, a town of Piſidia. 
Tettix, a native of Crete. 
Theſmophoria, feſtivals celebrated in 


 law-giver, 
E a people of Alia. 
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| Telmeſſus, = ſea- port town in the; | 


honour of Ceres, conſidered as a4 
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A LIST OF ARTICLES, &. 
| [ Tibur, a city of Italy. 


Tilli, or Thilli, a Lordſhip in Bra. 
bant. 


» * 


T latinate. 0 

urlupins, a ſect of impudent 
ſcandalous Heretics. 2 s ”_ 
Verona, a city of Italy. 
Villena, a Marquiſate on the 


fines of New Caſtile. 


Un, an Imperial city. . 
n, a ſmall town in Auvergne. 


Meſiphalus (John) an imagi 
on. 1 % 


tain ſort of men in Spain. 


chipelago. 


AN INDEX 


Toulouſe, u city of Francdtde. 
Trabea (Quintus) a comic Poet. 
Traerbach, a ſmall town in the Pa. 


Zahuris, a name beſtowed on a cer- 


Zia, or Zea, an iſland of the Ar. 
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Of the moſt. 
MATERIAL THINGS 
Which are mentioned or explained in this Works 


For the uſe of this Index it muſt be obſerved, that the Roman numbers denote the 


volume, and the figures the page; when the figures ſtand alone they denote the text, 
and when they are followed by the letter @ or b, they denote the firſt or ſecond 
column of the remarks: and if the letter # be added, it denotes ſome marginal note. 


A. 


B BE V of St Denys, the court had 
ſo mach the more authority over it, 


ed. I. 31. 6. 


for a ſong. I. 428. u. (c.) | 


Abbots. Court-Abbots compared to lap-dogs. IV. 


43 ot (George) Archbiſhop of Canterbury; it was ad- 


judged that an involuntary murther had not diſqua- 
Po him. I. 11, 12. 
Abbreviators ought to have a good taſte. I. 74. 6. 
Should not fappreſs ſingular facts. 422. b. 423. ac 
Often give us balderdaſh. II. 712. a. See Aich. 
ments. | ; 


_ Abdera, a city of Thrace, where on certain days a 


perſon was devoted, and then ſtoned to death. J. 
20. Its laws ſet a note of infamy upon thoſe who 


_ | had ſpent their patrimony. II. 635. a. 


Haerame compared to Alexander and Scipio in point 


of continence. I. 14. 5. He did not plunder thße 
city of Tours. II. 85 1. a. How he diſpoſed of 


the daughter of Eudo, Duke of Aquitain. IV. 283. 


Abderites, the diſtemper which they had. I. 19. a. 6. 


The opinion which they entertained of Democritus. 
20. 5. Whether they wrote to Hippocrates to deſire 
him to come and ſee Democritus. II. 638. a. 

What Cicero underſtands by an Abderite. 642. 6. 

Abderus, Hercules's favourite. I. 18. 4. 

Abdias's book the ſource of ſeveral fabulous ſtories. 

III. 577.6 


 Abaiſh, Patriarch of the Neſtorians, whether he aſſiſted 


at the Council of Trent. III. 359. 4. 5. 


Abel (Leonard) is ſent to the Levant with the character 


of Apoſtolic Nuncio. III. 259. 6. He compoſed 
a book concerning the ſtate of the Oriental Chri- 
ſtians. ibid. | 


Abelard, his turn ef wit. I. 27. 4. Vanity was his 


diſtinguiſhing foible. ibid. He had an inclination 
to retire among the Infidels in order to ſecure him- 
ſelf from the proſecutions of the Inquiſitors. 199. a. 
A catalogue of his manuſcripts. 248. 6. the print- 
ing of which did him no honour. 249. 4. A liſt 
of his particular ſentiments whether truly or falſely 
aſcribed to him. 759. 4. He continues ftill to be 
charged with the errors that were imputed to him. 


760. a. 5. St Bernard endeavours to prepoſſeſs all 


the world againſt him. 773. 5. 774. 2 His apo- 


- logy is laughed at. II. 533. 6. His learning 


'draws auditors to him from all parts. IH. 70. 4. 


as the Monks thereof were debauch- 
Abbey. An Abbey given as a reward 


P 


He is reduced to indigence by women. 71. 4. 


Suſtains an irreparable loſs. 73. 4. His misfor- 
tune is lamented. 75. 4. particularly by his wife, 


who goes the length to murmur againſt proyi- 
dence. ibid. b. The arguments made uſe af to 

comfort him were 'hot . e 73. 3. Two 
ihed. 76. 5. He would 


of his aſſaſſins were p 
believe nothing but what was proved by natural rea- 
ſons. IV. 80. 5. Is perſecuted, by whom, and for 
what. 469, 470. To whom we are indebted for 
the edition of his works. I. 248. and 5. There 


are copies of them which carry the name of Francis 
d' Amboiſe, and others which carry that of {Andrew 


Du Chefne.. 249. @. 5. 5 
Abenſperg. What name that city bore in the Roman 
Hiſtory. I. 548. a. 6. 


Airam. It is pretended that the Pagans alluded to 


the ſtory of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. I. 275. a. 
Ablancoitrt (Fremont d') facts that concern him. IV. 


notions, ie. that Princes ought to underſtand 
Latin. 590. 5. 8 

Ablancturt (Perrot d') reviſed fix times the books he 
had a mind to publiſh. I. 487. 6. ol 

Abnepos, Grammarians are not agreed upon the ſignifi- 
cation of that word. II. 769. 5. 

Abortions, untimely or anticipated, are real murthers. 
5 500. a. Have been practiſed a great while. 
ibid. 5 8 rey 

Abortive children, or untimely births, how great their 
number is. IV. 498. 5. 499. a. 5. as far as 

oz. a. | | an 

rabanel, his books are fall of venom apainſt the 
Chriſtians. I. 43. 5. His impious notion about 
the motive of God's forbidding our firſt parents to 
touch a certain fruit in the garden of Eden. 11. 


854. 4. | | 3 
Mo his diſſimulation. I. 37. a. 5. Is the Pa- 
triarch of the Refugees. 44. 2. It is ſaid that he 
became a converter. 45. a. Idle traditions touch - 
ing the moſt conſiderable circumftances of his life. 
44. 4. 5. as far as 46. a. 5. The print of 
his feet honoured by the Saracens. 124. a. He 
lies with Hagar in obedience to Sarah. V. 54. 6. 
55. 4. He is falſely ſaid to have written the book 
of the creation I. 173. 2. Whether he autho- 
rized a law of Solon's touching marriage. II. 304. 5. 
Whether he feared death more than any conjugal 
diſhonour. V. 50. 5. LED" 1s | | 
PN nts 93 8 | 


589. b. 590. a. An examination into one of his 
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Acciſſare, or auui 


| Accuſed. 
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Abram (Father) his notes upon the paraphraſe of Non- 
nus. I. 47. 5. He draws a ſtrange conſequence 
from a pa 7 of Cicero, relating to the Lupercalia. 
I. 33. &.... : 

Abridements : The neceſſary qualities of a good abridg- 
ment. I. 510. 3. It requires a very good diſ- 
cernment. 518. a. Advice to thoſe who write 
abridgments. II. 685. a. They would be found 

very faulty, if compared with the originals. 703. 6. 
Abridgments and copiers of abridgments : great ſources 


of falſification. IV. 609. 4. 


Abſolution from the crimes of Fornication, Sodomy, 
Beſtiality : what it coſts. I. 628. @. b. An abſolu- 
tion of a very rigorous kind. 96. 6. 

Abſtinence : It is poſſible that a man may abſtain long 
from eating and drinking. III. g82. 5. Objections 
made to Laurence Joubert, touching the abſtinence 
of Moſes, Elias, and Jeſus Chriſt ; his anſwer. 
ibid. | | | 

Abu-Gatl/han parts with a conſiderable employment for 
a bottle of wine. IV. 176. 6. 


Abuſes, in what caſe it is thought that they ſhould be 


tolerated in the Church. II. 374. a. When they 
have taken ſuch deep root that a Magiſtrate would 
only endanger his authority by oppoſing them, in 
that caſe they ought to be tolerated. V. 179. 6. 
Monks and pariſh-prieſts at this day call for a refor- 


mation of abuſes, though they continue to be Ca- 


tholics and great enemies to the Proteſtants. 68. 5. 
The remedy of one abuſe is often-times the intro- 
duction of another. II. 106. 5. : 

Abyſfins, why their Emperors have born the name of 
Preſtor-John. I. 36. | 8 

Academy; the founder of the middle or ſecond Aca- 

demy. I. 409. 2. The founder of the third fol- 
lowed the doctrine of the ſecond. II. 326. a. 
III. 697. a. | 


Academy (the French) injuriouſly treated. IV. 257. a. 


The Hiſtory of it has always been looked upon. as 
a maſter-piece. 534. u. (b). A diſagreement be- 
tween two liſts of its members. I. 627. 3. | 
Acamas, the iſle of Cyprus had formerly that name. 
Wo 4 O08 2 7 Tos 
Ai. Maſter of Accompts, called the Lacquey of the 

League, and for what reaſon. IV. 243. a. ö 
Acarnanians, often at war with the Etolians. I. 55. 
Their generous policy. 7614. IP 
Acatalepfia, ſee Incomprehenfibility. 


Acciaioli, his daughters 1 for marriage at the 


public expence. I. 5 


Acciaiolus (Zenobius) his paraphraſe upon a poem of 


Marc Muſurus in praiſe of Plato. IV. 295. a. 
Accidents, Peter d'Ailli explained them in the ſame 
manner as Des Cartes does. I. 166. 4. The idea 
which Philoſophers give us of them. V. 221. @. 6. 
They are not diſtin from ſubſtances. III. 558. a. 
Their manner of ſubſiſting without a ſubje& in the 
Euchariſt, IV. 5 a. & | | 


0 the ſignifcation of that 


word, I. 63. a. 


Accius (Lucius) his character. I. 60. b. 61. a. b. 
| Accords (the Sieur des) cited. I. 346. 6. III. 762. 6. 


IV. 157. a. 
Accommodation: worſted Princes generally defer an ac- 
1 with the victor as long as they can. 
V. 661. | 
Accords (des) an imaginary Lordſhip. I. 66. a. b. 
Account; the firſt that was given of what had been 
ſaid was unfaithful. II. 852. @. which was a bad 
omen for the time to come. ibid. 


Accurſius (Mariangelus) ; a paſſage of that author ex- 
plained. I. 33. a. Why he called Salluſt his 


countryman. 69. a. | 
Accuſations z Some admirable heads of accuſation. I. 
391. 2. Who thoſe privileged perſons are that 


may accuſe with impunity. I. 758. 4. 6. 759. 4. 


It is almoſt in vain to oppoſe reaſons drawn from 
probability to an accuſation that is attended with 
circumſtances of fact. II. 240. 5. To accuſe peo- 
ple of ſtate-crimes an ordinary artifice with perſecu- 
tors. I. 30. a. It was not lawful to receive accuſa- 
tions againſt thoſe who were abſent in the ſervice of 


the Republic. 351. II. 345. a. Whether a perſon 


is always obliged to repel accuſations in order to be 
reckoned innocent. I. 784. a. b. A ſure way of 
pare ths, whether they be ſlanderous. 795. 4. 6. 

n certain caſes nothing can be concluded 


from the ſilence of accuſed perſons. I. 784. a. They .. 
= ought to be believed, when they publickly deny 
3 | 


% 


% 


Acontius, what has been ſaid of him an 


| A o 
E X. | g 
things which may be eafily proved, and which 
their adverſaries do not prove. IV. 217. 6. 

Accuſers meet with too much indulgence. I. 327. a. 
ought to undergo the puniſhment of retaliation when 
they accuſe falſely. ibid. Thoſe whom we have 
moſt reaſon to fear are the prieſts. 468. a. Profeſ. 
ſed accuſers were hated among the Pagans, and that 
too at a time when accuſing gave young Advocates 
of quality an opportunity of exerciſing themſelves. 
II. 356. b. A reflexion upon that. ibid. Accuſers 
have at all times taken notice of the manner how 
people talk of news, in order to ground their accu- 
ſations thereupon. 627. 4. The character of thoſe 
who make it their buſineſs to accuſe others of He- 
reſy. IV. 780. 3. Very often make uſe of reli- 
gion for a pretence. I. 307. a. If people were 
reaſonable they would make accuſers ſtand in awe 
of them. 780. a. Ought to be ſeverely puniſhed 

| When they ſuborn domeſtics to depoſe againſt their 
maſters, II. 1 a. Are capable of doing an 

thing to make their adverſaries odious. V. 170. . 
See Informers, 

Achilla (a fountain ſo called), whether that word be 
a noun ſubſtantive or adjective. I. 86. 6. 

Achilles, that name was given equally to the cham- 

pions of Venus, and to thoſe of Mars. I. 82. a. 

Achilles appeared to Homer ſurrounded with ſo much 

lory, that he could not bear the ſplendor of it. 
. 85, 5. Birds ſwept the temple of Achilles every 
morning. 85. @. n. (20). Whether love made a 
part of his character. II. 140 a. 5. He would 


not ſuffer any other Greek to ſhoot darts at Hector. 


III. 183. 5. By what name he was called whilſt 
he wore woman's cloaths. IV. 659. a. How his 

_ deſigns upon Hemithea were prevented. V. 315. a. 
What was to be his deſtiny, 7bi4. a, 6. 

Achilleum nr: what it ſignifies, and why. 
I. 82. 8. | | | 
Achilleus Index (the) of Mr Drelincourt very much im- 

proved in the ſecond edition. II. 140. 6. 


Acidalius, why the Diſſertation intituled Mulieres non 


e homines was aſcribed to him. I. wo « 

of his book 

of the ſtratagems of the Devil. I. 92. 4. 6b. 93. a. 

Acrotatus, the ingenuous acclamations with which the 

women and old men of Lacedemon followed him, 

as he was returning from the place where he had re- 
ſed the enemies aſſaults. IT. 523. 


Af: An act that has been purloined from the records 


of the parliament of Paris. III. 297. 6. 298, a. 
Action of a Catholic gentleman the moſt ſingular and 
ſttrange that ever was known. II. 91. a. A | 
Action,: We find examples of good actions in each 
country, age, and religion, I. 561. 4. 


Actions (human), the fear and love of God are not 


their only {privg. V. 811. 575 1 

Actions (remarkable) are aſcribed by the people ſome- 
times to one King, ſometimes to another. The 
ſame thing is practiſed with regard to ſaints, II. 
270. . DEE $15 La 

Actors on the flage, the advantage they have over Ad- 
vocates, I. 61.6, | | 

Acts of the Apoſtles and Apocalypſe in French rhyme cal- 
culated for the ſtage : a very uncommon work. II. 
477. a, b, Acted at Paris in the year 1541. 1h. 

The undertakers and Bookſellers proſecuted, ibid. 6. 
Extracts from that work, ibid. a. b. c. 

Acts (public): at what time they. began to be drawn 
up in the vulgar tongue in France and Spain. II. 
379. a. III. 97. a. and in Germany. ibi, They 
were made in Latin for ſeveral ages almoſt all over 
the weſt. II. 517. a. The Spaniards, Germans, 
and French, began very late to make uſe of their 
own language in thoſe writings. 518. 5. 

Adtuarius, a particular dignity belonging only to the 
Phyſicians at the court of Conſtantinople. I. 99. a. 

Acugna (Don Antonio d'), to what length his vio- 
o_ 1 rn in the civil-war of Caſtille. IV. 
456. a. b, | {IS | 

Adam, how long he continued in' the ſtate of inno- 

cence. I. 22. a. 6, Dreams of the Rabbins about 

his mourning for Abel's death, and divorcing him- 
ſelf from Eve's. bed. 23. a. and about his know- 
ledge. 101. 6b. 102. a. What the Talmudiſts fay 
of his ſtature. ibid. From whence proceeded his 
fall according to Agrippa. 1 77 Whether he was an 

Hermaphrodite. 102. a. 6. II. 856. a. 6. An hy- 

potheſis which is not at all well calculated to juſtif 

the providence of God with reſpect to his fall. 
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3857. 2. What was his eſeuteheon. III. 27. 8, 
7 Hi article in this Dictionary raiſes the indignation 
of 3 perſons ; the author's anſwer, I. 103. 
Adam N ab): what that author was. V. 
461. a. 6. | | 
io (Father), what he ſaid of St Auguſtin, and 
St Paul. I. 106. @. 6. One of his ſermons gave 
. occaſion to a jeſt. 108. 5. 
Adam (Melchior) cenſured for ſeveral anachroniſms, 
I. 139.4, He does not much examine what he 
. compiles. V. 520. 4. 6, | 
Adamites, were calumniated. I. 111. 3. Whether 
there be Kill any ſuch in England and Italy. 112. 
. &@. 6. Their error with reſpe& to nakedneſs re- 
newed, and carried to a more extravagant length 
in the XVth century. IV. 628. a, 5. 629, a. 6. 
Their uncleanneſſes. 784. a. b. 785. a. b. 
Additions, It is difficult to make pertinent additions 
to a book. IV. 79. 6. | 
Adefora (Marques) a Preacher who converted a Maho- 
metan by one of his ſermons. I. 326. u. (a). 


Adiatorix baſely maſſacres a colony of the Romans. 
II. 532. 6, But he is puniſhed for it by Auguſtus, 


ibid. | | 
Adjefives, whether thoſe ending with an & maſculine, 
may be placed before their ſubſtantives. IV. 887. 
| 3. 888. a. | | | 
1 
of Sweden. III. 1 — 2 a. b. 
Adolphus of Nafſau choſen Empero 
; 67. Kill Y an engagement by Albert of Auſtria, 
id. | 


Adenijah, why Solomon cauſed him to be put to death, 


V. 803. . | 
Adonis (the) of Cavalier Marini, cenſured and de- 
fended. I. 387. a. 


Adonis, ſon to Cinyras 
G41, Or ſon to Cinyras by his own daughter, 
A | | 


Adoptions, what the practice of them was in old times. He 
Aairs of State, there are perſons who render you 


a I, 325. 3. N. (10). | 

Auarian (Matthew) a converted Jew, was the firſt Pro- 
feſſor of the Hebrew tongue in the college of the 
three languages at Louvain. II. 236. 6. 

Adverſaria, that word ridiculouſly tranſlated Adver- 

. faries, V. 43.4. 

Adverſaries: An adverſary accuſed of a falſe doctrine 

cannot mortify his enemies more than by _—_— 

quite different from their repreſentations. I. 654. 6. 


One ought never to deny their good qualities by 


affecting an air of contempt for them. 696. 6. 


Some people are concerned that they have not a 
ſufficient number of adverſaries. 339. 6. People 
have always endeavoured to turn the perſon and 
doctrine of their adverſaries into ridicule, III. 698. 
| 6. It is prudent, when one gets the better of 
them, to be ſatisfied with a moderate advantage. 
V. 637. a. b. 638. a. See Antagoniſt. | 
Adverſaries in point of 1 a perſon ſhould never 
make a merit of their hatred, II. 695. . Why 
be ſhould not. ibid. | 
Adverſitiy, the unſettled way in 


which people have 


reaſoned upon adverſity and proſperity. IV. 194. 4. 


- Falſe conſequences that are drawn from adverſity 
and proſperity. 55. 4. 6. 216. a. The manner 
in which adverſity is accounted for, makes the con- 
dition of human life incomprehenſible. 468. 5, 
Advice: it is dangerous to give advice about 
affairs. IV. 795. a. | | 
Advocates: who is their idol. I. 66, 67. They are 
ſubje& to contradict themſelves and for what reaſon, 
351. 6. 352, a. II. 626. a. 6. IV. 805. 4. It is 


even a privilege which Cicero allows them. I. 35 2. 


3. The humorous anſwer of an advocate touching 
the bad cauſes which he had taken upon him to 
plead. 224. 8. Their buſineſs is more difficult than 

| that of preachers. 61. 6. Their labours avail no- 

thing againſt the raſhneſs of a corrupt judge. 224. 


What Ammianus Marcellinus ſays againſt thoſe of 


his time. 226, a. b. They lay hold of every thin 
which they think advantageous to their cauſe. II. 
343. 6. The diſadvantage which modern adyo- 
cates lie under, when compared with thoſe of 
antiquity. 724. 6. Their qualities deſcribed in 
verſe. 309. a. b. 310. a. An advocate refuſes to 


charge himſelf with the intereſts of the Ducheſs of 


VOL. V. 


an Epic Poem dedicated to Chriſtina Queen 
r of Germany, V. 


by Metharme his wife. IV. 


972: 5. Authors hardly ever conſult their writings. 
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| Angouleme at the time of her difference with th 
Conſtable of Bourbon, 761. | * 
Adultery, whether it may be innocently committed to 
fave the life of an hufband or wife. I. 91. 4. 3. 
In what manner the antient Romans puniſhed wo- 
men that were taken in the fact. 592. a. 5. And 
by whom that cuſtom was aboliſhed, ibid. Adulte 
wiſhed for by way of imprecation, II. 247. 5. 
The encouragement people have to commit that 
crime. V. 17. a. 3. How common it is. 425. a. 6. 
Reflexions upon a trial for adultery. 112. 4. 6. 
113. 4. 5. A very odd kind of puniſhment that 
was antiently inflicted on adulterers. I. 191. 4. 6. 
And which ſerves to explain a paſſage of Datullus. 
ibid. How thoſe were puniſhed that were taken in 
the very fact. III. 74. 4. 3. Adulteries puniſhed 
with death at Orleans, and the reflexions which 
people about court made upon that puniſhment. v. 
17. a, What puniſhment the Roman laws in- 
flicted upon thoſe that were guilty of it. 113. a. 5. 
A plant that hindered women from committing 
adultery. IV. 610, a. 5. | | | 
ZEneid, a diſtich on the order which Virgil gave to 
burn it. I. 375. 4. 5. 
* gives * of Egypt a box on the ear. 
445. à. . 
Alii, 9 Antonini, Emperors of Rome were de- 
ſcended from that houſe. III. 711. a. 


Era (Chriſtian) a new beginning which a Viſionary 


gives it. II. 123. 2. 

Atius, the method he followed in explaining the 
Catechiſm. I. 47 .. | 

Etna, a city built by Hiero King of Syracuſe. II. 
823. a. $25.6. ES. 


Afairs, what fort of people great affairs require. I. 


178, 179. 42. There are few great affairs but 
what owe their ſucceſs as much, at leaft, to the 
miſconduct of one of the parties, as to the pru- 
dence of the other. 588. a. To excel both in 
learning and the tranſaction of affairs is a very rare 
talent. II. 314. 5. | 


ſuſpected if you differ from them on theſe affairs. 

I. 681. 4. Savonarola meddled too much with 

_ affairs, and ruined himſelf thereby. V. 61. 5. 
2. 4. 

Africa, a deſign to ſend ſome perſons ſecretly there 
5 inform themſelves of the ſtate of Chriſtianity. 
III. 527. a. „ 5 

Agamede, according to the Scholinſt on Theocritus 
was the ſame with Perimede. IV. 585. 
amemnon, his amorous diſpoſition makes one que- 
ſtion the truth of his having obſerved the oath 

which he made to Achilles. II. 139. a: . 

Aeathion, his diſcernment with reſpe& to a veſſel of 
milk that was preſented to him. II. 636. 5. Phi- 
1 called him a Diviner upon that account. 
ibid. | 

athocles, plunders and ravages the iſlands of Corfu 
and Ithaca, the ridiculous reaſon he gives for it. I. 


A ſome of his ſentences. I. 126. a. | 

Age, women are not the only perſons that conceal 
it. III. 177. a. It is the only only thing which 
they never tell. 309. 4. =. (8). Princeſſes cannot 
conceal their age. IV. 333. a. The extent of its 
autumn, and when a man is in the winter of life. 
I. . 5. IV. 163. a. 

Ages. Our age is almoſt as eaſy to be impoſed upon 
as any whatſoever. I. 7. 6. In every age they can 
hardly believe what Hiſtorians ſay of antient times, 
if it is too remote from the modern cuſtoms. II. 


710. 4. 
Agefilaus, deſpiſed by the Egyptians on account of his 
ſtrata 


all ſtature. V. 278. a. 6. 279. a. 6. Why his 

s of war did not ſucceed. IV. 654. u. (9). 

He lived in great ſimplicity. I. 130. a. The 

theory of that Prince. ibid. b. 131. a. He was 

rather willing that the Perſians ſhould break the 
truce. 131. a. What anſwer he made to the 

that ſurpriſed him riding on a hobby-horſe. 1514. 

He regrets the loſs of Ageſipolis. 134. a; 5. A 

fine anſwer that Ageſilaus made. 130. 6. He is 

compared with Conon. 550. a. 5. 
Aeefipolis. II. what anſwer that Prince made to thoſe 


we arte he had been an hoſtage. I. 
133. . | 
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2 to Memphis, and on what errand. 
I. 208. 6. 
is, is the firſt King of Lacedæ mon, who was put 
to death in the city. I. 273. 4. 3, $76 
Agnes, widow to Henry III. A queſtion which ſhe 
put to Peter Damianus. III. 80. 6. 
Anus Caſtus, what the virtue of that herb is, and 
+ why it was ſtrewed on the beds of the Greek 
women, during certain ſolemn rites. V. 334. 4. 6. 
Its virtue not near ſo great as that of the plant 
Leucophillus. IV. 610. 6. 


Azreda (Mary d') extracts from a pamphlet touching 


the condemnation of her book. I. 137. 6. 138. 4. 
Aegreſſor. Whether in perſonal reproaches he ſhould 
ſuffer the defendants writings to go without an 
anſwer. I. 697. a. The aggreſſor is not he who gives 
; the firſt blow, but he who prepares to give it. II. 
104 a. Puffendorf's opinion in this point. 361d. 
According to John Bouchet and the Baron du 
Villars, this was the caſe of Henry II, with 
Charles V. ibid. © | | 


I. 140. Was one of thoſe who drew up the Interim. 


141. 
4 (Rodolph) dedicates his Latin verſion of the 
Axiochus of Plato to Rodolph Langius. III. 725. 
Arrigentum, at what time and by whom that city was 
founded. III. 157. & In what condition it was 
when the Romans ſettled there. ibid. B. What the 
gaualities of it's ſalt were, and what uſe St Augu- 
tin made of thoſe qualities. ibid. and 158. a. To 
what a pitch the devout zeal of the inhabitants 
for the ſtatue of Hereules roſe. 158. 6. | 
Agrippa (Henry Cornelius) had not much credit with 
the Devil. I. 148. 5. He at firſt looked upon 
Luther as a deliverer of the oppreſſed. 149. 6. 
Was not for the raiſing of altar againſt altar. 155. 


a. Foretold that the conſtable of Bourbon would ftill 


be victorious in the year 1526. For which he was 
_ - diſgraced. 147. 6. 148. a. Sutcliffe charges him 
with N ſpoke diſhonourably of Sixtus IV. 
. $,05 9 Hoot 5 
, wife to Germanicus, what ſhe ſaid of the 
orator Afer. I. 120. a. Overcame the weakneſs of 
her own ſex, by imitating the fortitude of the o- 
ther. 523. a. An encomium which a Roman Hi- 


ſtorian has beſtowed upon her. II. 757. a, She 
wanted to marry a ſecond huſband. ibid. b. What 


Iiberius faid to her. IV. 143. 6. | 
Agrippina, Nero's mother, all her rivals with the Em- 
peror Claudius were reduced to two. III. 860. a. 
She cauſed one of them to be murthered in her 
exile. 861. 3. | | 
 FAerippina, a piece writ by Cirano Bergerac, which 
wWuas ſuppreſſed on account of ſome impieties which 
he had inſerted in it. II. 825. 4. | 


Axropoli (the * of) particulars that concern him. 


V. 467. a. 6. 
Aguirre (Cardinal d') writ againſt the decifions of the 
Clergy of France aſſembled in the year 1682. I. 
157. a. 6. His zeal for the court of Rome raiſed 
him from being a ſimple Monk to the dignity of 
a Cardinal. ibid. 6. | 
Hax, what anſwer he made to his father who re- 
_ commended to him that he ſhould pray te God. I. 


160. 6. Invoked by the Greeks. 161. 3. He and 
his ſon were extremely honoured by the Athe- 


nians. V. 304. His deſcendants were not very illu- 
; * ibid. b. His ſtature was like unto Saul's. 
A 160. 1 | 
Ja (the Locrian) in what manner the crime which 
be committed upon Caſſandra was expiated by the 
Locrians. II. 340. a. b. 
Ayeſoe, the Hiſtory of that woman. IV. 48. a. b. 
Ailli (Peter d') bigotted to judicial Aſtrology. I. 164. 
b. 165. a. He condemned ſeveral tenets of the 
Church of Rome. 165. 6. 
Amar (James) relies upon the virtue of his wand. I. 7. 
a. b. 8. 4. b. 9. 4. b. Conſounded at the palace of 
Condé, where he confeſſes his impoſture. 7. 6. 
reflexions thereupon. 8. 5. 9. a. 
Air is the principle of all # according to ſome 
- Philoſophers, II. 672. a. 6. III. 649. 6. 650. a. b. 
Akiba is accuſed of having altered the Hebrew text 
of the Bible. I. 173. 4. | NIN 
Alamanni (Lewis or Aloiſio) III. 90. a. IV. 11. b. 
Alarcon charged with the perſon of Francis I, after 
his 3 taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia. III. 
97. „ 


Aricola (John) was founder of the Antinomian ſect. 


EI. 


Alba (The Duke of ) his anſwer to Henry II. II. 


444+ 4. A mark of his fierceneſs, III. 274. b. 
5 SF8« eo Bc @ la e a a | 
Albert (the Archduke) the author of his Hiſtory 


printed at Cologne in the year 1603 
Little exactneſs. it. 128. a, F4 os _ N 
Albertus Magnus, it is ſaid that his body was pre- 
ſerved from putrefaction. I. 183. 3. He was ſo 
little that he was thought to be on his knees, 


while he was really ſtanding. 184. a. His ſaga- 


city made him diſcover the miſ- conduct of his 
ſervant maid by the tone of her voice. II. 636, 6. 
Albertus (Leander) his deſcription of Italy. III. 693. 
a, When it was publiſhed. IV. 165. B. 
Albigenſes it is not true that they were Manichees. 
Albret 4 certain Lord) killed in his tent, in the arms 
of his miſtreſs. IV. 302. 4. we 
Albret (Joan d') Quota of Navarre: Garaſſe ſharply 
cenſured for publiſhing the tale of her Tapeſtry. 
III. 134. It was affirmed that he had caſt groſs 


reflexions on that Princeſs, but he cleared himſelf 


from that charge. ibid. 
Albanea, a . 
350. 3. 35 1. 4. 6. | 
Alcagar, whether it is a village, a borough, or a 
town. IV. 382. a. | . 
Alcadenus, Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Phyſic; ſeveral 
Princes deſired very much to have him. IV. 763. 4. 
Alczus in deſcribing his houſe ſpeaks of nothing but 
| helmets and bucklers. I. 426. 6. | 


Alcander (the Great) the Hittory of his amours printed 


with notes. II. 245. 6. 
Alciatus (Andrew) united polite Literature with the 
Civil Law. I. 67. a. In what manner he juſtified 


| himſelf as to his inconſtant humour 195. a. He 


learned by the action of a peaſant the ſenſe of a 
paſſage of Plautus. III. 154. 5. He talks pretty 
freely of the Pope, in a letter to one of his friends. 
III. 590. 5. 591. a. His miſtake as to the time 
when Marc Antony harneſſed a ſet of lions. 960. 4. 
He never was Profeſſor of the Civil Law at Milan. 
V. 139. ; 
Alcibiades, by whom he was recalled to Athens. II. 
71. a. He was always attended by two concubines. 
itt. 703. a. He was the greateſt lover of pleaſures 
in the world, and the readieſt to quit them when 
the exigency' of his affairs required it. 414. a2. 
Alcinoi Menſa and Alcinoi Apologus, are two different 
proverbs. I. 201. a. | | 


Alcmena, the ſtory went that ſhe diſappeared during 


the ceremony of her funerals, and that the Thebans 


paid her divine honours. I. 208. She wore three 
moons on her forehead, and for what reaſon. 284. a. 
She is a very fit example to prove that a fincere 
ignorance is a good excuſe. 206. a, Upon what 
conditions ſhe offers herſelf for a wife. V. 306, 307, 
308. 1 opinions on that head. 307. 6. 
08, a. 6. | 
FF mak it's text eorrected by Bibliander. I. 801. . 
The veneration which the Turks have for it. IV. 
41. 4. 3. Whether Mahomet declared to ſome, 


that only the third part of it was true. 47. 4. 


After what manner it was compoſed. ibid. It's 
chapter of the Elephant. 177. a, Revealed in one 
night to Mahomet at Mecca. I. 326. a, Com- 

poſed in twenty years. ibid. Tranſlated into the 


language of Arragon. 326. Andrew du Ryer's 


French tranſlation of it cenſured by Windet. IV. 
872. 6. The Engliſh tranſlation which is made 
upon the French one is alike faulty. 2514. | 
Aleoran of the Cordeliers, adorned with marginal notes: 
What it is. III. 82. 4a. b. 5 

Alcyonte, a tragedy very much eſteemed. IV. 873. 6. 
874. 4. | 

Aldegonde (the Sieur de Sainte) receives a commiſhon 
to go upon a new tranſlation of the Bible into the 
Dutch tongue. II. 705. a. | 

Aabelme (Saint) in what manner he mortified his luſt. 
III. 80. 4. b. And how he likewiſe expoſed him- 
ſelf to danger, to make the Devil mad. 164. 
What he required of one of his devotees, in order 
to make trial of himſelf, 280. 6. 

Aldobrandin (Thomas) commits three faults in ſpeaking 
of the temple of Venus Lamia. III. 715. 6. 


Aleander (Cardinal) whether he was a Jew. I. 215. 4. 


b. 216. a. | 
Alegambe (Father) publiſhes a falſhood touching Theo- 
orus Beza. I. 726. a. Commits a fault for _— 
I r 


s worſhipped by the Heathens. V. 


da 


rx igo tis = 


Mr Ogier ſhould have demanded reparation. III. 
133. 6. Alegambe and his continuator were igno- 
rant of the diſguiſes which a writer of their order 
made uſe of. 657. a. b6, Alegambe is not always 
ſo exact as people imagine. IV. 56. 4. 5. He does 
not ſuppreſs what may enhance the birth and riches 
of the writers of his order. I. 747. a. is confuſed in 
his computations. ibid. 33 
Alengon (The Duke of) there was a prodigious anti- 
pathy between him and the King his brother. III. 
407. b. 408. a. He is put upon very wicked de- 
ſigns by two ef his favourites. IV. 935. a. 6. 
Aletheus (Theophilus) a fictitious name which Lyſerus 
| _ borrowed. III. 973. | | 
Alexandra (a Statue) why ſo called. II. 342. b. 
Alexandra, a Poem that has very much exerciſed the 
Critics. III. 957. a.b. _ | 
Alexander the Great, his anſwer to the perſon that 
offered him the lyre of Paris. I, 83. a. A fine 
anſwer which he made to a Queen who ſent him 
delicious refreſhments. 100. He is alarmed on the 
propoſals of Pexodares's Ambaſſador. ibid. 5. He 
defires to ſee and honour the tomb of Ajax. 161. a. 
Whether he was chaſte. 366. 3. Whether he was 
treated by Apelles in the manner as is pretend- 
ed ibid. and 367. a. 6. He was very ſuperſtitious, 
and put an extreme confidence in ſoothſayers. 447. 


a, His ſoothſayer did him more ſervice than any 


of his generals. ibid. He ſometimes lends a help- 
ing hand to the ſoothſayers, in order to make their 
predictions ſucceed. ibid. Sometimes alſo he diſ- 
regards them. ibid. B. One ought not to be too 
much ſurprized at his ſuperſtition. ibid. He ac- 
quired no ſmall ſkill both in the theory and practice 


of Phyſic. 465. a. Whether in the like ſitua- 


tion others would have done no leſs than he. II. 
414. a. 5. Democritus could not have laughed at 
him. 637. a. He ſaid that if he was not Alexander 
he would wiſh to be Diogenes. 666. 3. Had once 


a deſign of returning into Europe, and upon what 


| occaſion. III. 356. 6. Had books ſent him into 
Aſia, and particularly the productions of the Poets. 
ibid. Whether he had drank the cup of Herules 
when he fell ſick. 428. a. b6. The thought which 
he made uſe of to comfort the King his father 


afff icted with a wound that he had received in a 


battle 485. 6. He draws theſe words from the 
mouth of the Prieſteſs of Delphi, My Jon, thou art 
invincible. 568. b. By what invention his tutor 
made himſelf agreeable. 973. a. 6. The oppoſition 
between his character and chat of his father. IV. 
8. a. 6, Whether he could have any reaſons for 


ſuppreſſing miracles that had been wrought in his 


favour. 607. 6. 608. a. b6, In what other Kings 
_ endeavoured to imitate him. 660, 5. 661. a. He 
ruins Perſepolis. V. 320. a. 5. A reflexion upon 
his birth-day. III. 59. 4. 6. V. 360. a. He ex- 
pended fourſcore . talents upon learning the 
properties of animals, 35 1. 5. He deprives Cleo- 
phis of her kingdom, enjoys her, and ſettles her 
again upon the throne. II. 523. | 
Alexander, King of the Indies, ſon to Alexander the 
Great by Cleophis. II. $23. a. 6. 2 : 
Alexander Severus (Emperor) had the image of Apol- 
lonius in the ſame place where that of Jeſus Chriſt 
was. I. 381. a. He had in his chapel the images 


of Apollonius, Jeſus Chriſt, Abraham, Orpheus, 


Ee. and practiſed religious ceremonies in honour of 
them. ibid. 5. Encolpius's Hiſtory of that Em- 
peror is not extant. II. 770. An impoſter pretends 
to have tranſlated it from the Greek. ibid. a. He 
aſſociates to the empire Ovinius Camillus, who had 
aſpired to it, and who renounces it. ibid. a. b. 
Alexander VI (Pope) loſes his life, by drinking of the 
| Poiſon which he had cauſed to be prepared for ano- 
ther. III. 321. a. There was in him neither truth, 
nor faith, nor religion. 765. 6. Journal of his life. 
V. 757. He had like to have been cruſhed to death 


on St Peter's day. II. 472. a. 6. He orders Man- 


cinellus's tongue to be cut out, and his hands to be 
cut off. IV. 89. Cauſes Lorenzo to be thrown in- 
to the Tyber. 90. 6. His conduct with reſpect to 
Savonarola, c. V. 61. b. 62. a. b. & ſequent. 
Alexander VII (Pope) a ſtory that is told about his 
religion. II. 474, 6. 475. a. He diſapproves the 
Duke of Savoy's conduct towards the Vaudois. 


475. 5. He ſpeaks to ſome Engliſh gentlemen 
with a great 2 ibis. He preaches | 


wp to! thee thaxims which Me forte bas pratii, 


without foreſeeing that he ſhould one day oppoſe 
them 476. a. It is pretended that he was related 
to the Grand Signior. ibid. He was baſely deceived 
by three Dutch Bookſellers whom he had brought 
to Rome. ibid. 6. He died much more lamented 
by the Jeſuits than by the Janſeniſts. 45. 
Alexander (Natalis) the character of his Theologie Morals 
V. 86 „% 1 | 
PROP the feaſt of Adonis was celebrated there 
in the time of St Cyril. I. 116. 4. It's ſchool 
deprav'd by the vain ſubtilties of the diſputants. 
268. Reſtored to a wonderful luſtre by Ammonius. 
ibid. A Heathen Philoſopher teaches there openly 
the eternity of the world in the VIth century. 270. 
5. The inhabitants thereof ſend Embaſſadors to 
Caligula to complain againſt the Jews. 374. It's 
chronicle gives us a pleaſant chimera touching the 
daughter of Aquila. III. 316. 5. 317. 4. 5 
Alfonſines. Aſtronomical tables, who the author of 
that work is, and what it coſt. II. 379. 4. 
Alhazen, ' what he writ on the twilight, joined to 


Father Nonius's treatiſe upon the ſame ſubje&. 


IV. 382 3. | 

Alypius, inſtead of perſuading St Auguſtin to live 
ſingle, ſuffers himſelf to be perſuaded to marry. 
I. 563. 4. 5. The character of his diſpoſition of 
mind. II. 401. a. 2. | 

Allatius, no man ever carried the power of the Pope 
a greater length than he. I. 231. The pleaſant 

reaſon he gave to Pope Alexander VII, why he 
did not take orders. ibid. 5. The character which 
Mr Claude, Mr Simon, and Mr Sallo give him. 
ibid. a. b. 232. a. | 

Alliance. A monſtous alliance between the worſhip 


of the gods and the moſt filthy paſſions. I. 597. 


a. b. | 
Alliances, reflexions on thoſe that are entred into with 
Heretics or Infidels. I. 407. a. 5. The mutual re- 
proaches which the French and Spaniards beſtow 
upon one another, on account of their entring into 
alliances with Heretics. II. 338. a. The Pope may 


with a ſafe conſcience make uſe of Infidel ſoldiers. 


ibid. a. | ; 
Allix declares that Antichriſt ſhall periſh either in the 
year 1716, 1720, or 1736. II. 129. 4. 
Allum, whether there be a virtue in Allum to make 
wood incombuſtible. I. 424. 4. 6. 8 
Allufions : ridiculous alluſions borrowed from a paſſage 
of St Bernard. I. 492. 4. 5 ; 
Almachius (St) killed by the Gladiators. I. 230. 5. It 
is nevertheleſs conjectured that he is an imaginary 
faint, and for what reaſon. 230. 6: 231: a. 6. 
Almanack, that word being abridged was taken for a 
man's name, and the man ſuppoſed to be a martyr. 
'F.: 230; 0: 230% 8:6: i | 
Almanack. Leon Morgard condemned to the gallies, 


on account of the prediftions which he had put in 


his Almanack. III. 95 5. 6. The contempt which 
the Phyſician Sylvius expreſſed for the Almanack. 
V. 138. a. | 


Amanon Calif, diſturbs the devotion of the Muſſulmen 


V. 286. By what means. ibid. 


Almoner, at what time the title of the King's Great 


Almoner, and that of the Great Almoner of France, 
began to take place. II. 393: a. When and upon 
what occaſion the Great Almoners of France were 
created, in virtue of their office, commanders of the 
order of the Holy Ghoſt. I. 258. 6. wh 

Alms, bad reaſons to excuſe one's {elf from giving any. 
IT. 110. a. b. 112. a. 6. 


Almuchefi, a looking-glaſs, what the virtue of it is. 
| 8 


Abifia Jaga Toletana, the book compoſed under her 
name 1s abſolutely to be condemned. V. 837. 
* (Pandolfo) is beheaded, and for what reaſon. 
V. 306. 6. v4 _ 
Alphonſo King of Naples, how far he expreſſed his 
eſteem for Ovid. IV. 433. 4. 2 
Alphonſus X, King of Caſtile, the cenſare which he is 


ſaid to have paſſed on the works of God. II. 379. 


b. 380. a. my 

Alphonſus, two Kings of that name have been con- 
founded, and ſeveral things taken from the one and 
aſcribed to the other. II. 381. 2. Bat neither of 


theſe took: the ' pains to compile the Law-book or 


Code, 380. 5. 381. a. | 
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could have continued to hold immediately of the 
empire, under the protection or 1 of 
a King of France. III. 717. 6. 718. a. 

Altieri (Gardinal) was greatly concerned when he re- 
ceived the news of the conqueſts which Lewis XIV 
made upon the United 28 II. 758. 6. 

Auieri inals of that I. 237. | 

Abiagins a ready reply which he made. I. 240. a. 

His ſhift compared to that of St Athanaſius. bid. 


ane (Bartholomew d'): Navagiero goes to the 
2 him, and compoſes his Funeral Oration. 


8, 1 | 
2 8 who the author of that book was. 
IV. 843. 6. | 


Amadis; the reading of the Amadis inclines one to 
laſciviouſneſs. I. 57 1 | 
Amalricus Augerii, what he ſays of the She-Pope. IV. 


. _ 5 

A (Sixtinus) proves Roſweide to be in an error. 

II. 150. 6. | | 5 | 
Amand aw, the fictitious name of an author. 
. | | 2 
21 the praiſes which he beſtows on Capriata. 

II. 309. a. 6. 310. 2. 1 
Amaſeus (Romulus) has miſunderſtood a paſſage of 
Pauſanias touching the epitaph of Aſchylus. II. 

826. a. | 


Amaſes, the tranſmigration of his ſoul into the body 


of a lion. I. 382. 3 
Amaſtris, the Hiſtory of that Princeſs. II. 676. 4. 6. 
And of the town which bore her name. ibid. b. 
. 677. a. b, | 


Amaulry, an Heretic condemned at Paris, and for what 


| reaſon. I. 103. a. His doctrine touching the re- 

union of the two ſexes. ibid. A reflexion upon 
that head. ibid. 6. | 

Amauri, King of Jeruſalem, aſſiſts Dorgan. IV. 383. 


Amazons, their impiety puniſhed by Achilles. I. 85. 


5. 86. a. | 
Ambition confounded for being too refined. II. 737. 


.a. b. The want of it often proves the beſt ſanctuary. 
III. 438. a. It ſtifles all natural affection. 647. a. 


Ambitious : The ambitious live in a ſtate of ſervitude. 
| . b. | 


II. 427. | 
Anboiſe (Adrian d') publiſhes his father's treatiſe of de- 
+ vices. I. 248. a. His moral devices. ibid. His 


other works. ibid. 


446 (Francis d) is miſtaken when be fancies that 


Accurſius ſpoke of Abelard. I. 32. 6. 33. a. 
Ambres caſtle : it is not true that Francis I. was car- 


ried to that place. III. 97. 4. The Mareſchal 
Villeroi is ſhut up there. ibid. B. | 


Ambroſe (St) his apology for the conduct of Sarah and 


Abraham. V. 55. 4. In what manner he treated 
Theodoſius. I. 593. a. b. _ ; 
Ambrofians, a title which ſome ſorcerers of Nancy in 

Lorrain gave themſelves. III. 126. 4. 
Ambrun. The Archbiſhop of Ambrun preſents a pe- 
tition to the King againſt the Janſeniſts, IV. 


65. 4. | | | 
44 fl, Count of Savoy, a piece of Hiſtory concern- 


ing him. I. 739. 


| a, b. | 
Amelot tranſlates a paſſage of Father Paul ill. III. 


409. b. 500. a. 


| America, the firſt voyage that was made into that part 


of the world, under the protection of France. III. 
83. a. b. | 
= the depravity of their manners. III. 773. 
@. b. 774. 4. b. , : 
Amynias, how he touched the judges that were ready 
to condemn his brother. II. 824. 5. | 
{myntas, What he did in favour of Antony, and how 
e was rewarded for it. II. ons, a. 8 
Amyot miſleads Vigenere in explaining a 0 
1 I. 7 * Whether he GST bis reli 
ion. 260. a. 6. He is 1 375 9 2 
ome paſſages of Plutarch ill. II. 14. 5. 486. a. 6. 
III. 56. a. What occaſioned his being made 
Great Almoner of France. III. 323. 3. He does 
not underſtand a paſſage of Plutarch touching Lais. 
705. b. Nor another paſſage of Plutarch where 
mention is made of Lyſimachus. 713. 6. u. (12). 
aut is reconciled to his moſt violent oppoſers. I. 
261. 6. 262. a. n. (9), His reſolution in with- 
ſtanding an Arret of the Council of State. 265. 6. 
He was much eſteemed by the Duke of Longue- 
ville. II. 475. a. A great imitator of Cameron. 
288. 6. 289. 4. 


IN D E Xx. FE 
B vince Ammianus Marcellinus ; Mariangelus Accurſi us pr 
Alſace, my to have corrected five —— faults in 97 | 


rian. I. 69. Quoted. 228. 4. b. Ridicules 
Advocates of his time. 226. @. 3. Is te 


for confounding. one Mopſus with another. IV. 


253. à. bl 32 

Ammonius, an excellent maſter in Philoſophy, IV. 688. 

Ammonius Saccas, upon what account he was called 
Theodidactus. I. 269. a. All his works are loſt, 
if we may believe Henry Valeſius. 270. 2. 


Amours of the royal palace, an order to buy up all the 


copies of that book, and to burn them upon the 
- ſpot. IV. 506. b. Whether Buſſi-Rabutin be the 
author of it. V. 753. 5. 754. 8. | 
Amphiaraus was called the royal Prophet. I. 278. a. 
He won the prize in a horſe-race by the fall of 
Polynices. 446. a. 5. | 
Amphilochus was both a King and a Prophet. I. 291. 
Amphitheatre of honour, a book againſt the royal au- 
thority, wrote by a Jeſuit. I. 220. 3 


Amphytrion: The Amphytrion of Moliere ſurpaſſes 


that of Plautus. I. 283. a. Obſervations upon 
the ae bears that name. V. 308. a. 5. 
309. a. 6. | 1 891 | 
Amurath cauſes Fakreddin to be ſtrangled in his own 
| PRO. 985 4. 1 | 
Anabaptiſm, the reaſons of the preat progreſs which it 
has made. I. 287. a. The beginning of its fury. 


IT. 83. a. b. A woman of that ſect makes a ju- 
dicious reflexion. IV. 852, a. 6. | 


Anabaptiſts refuted by a Proteſtant writer in) the ſame 


manner as the Catholics refute the Proteſtants. I. 
287. a. b. Reaſons why they are tolerated in the 
United-Provinces. 288. 3. 289. 4. They are 
charged with an extravagant doctrine. 290. 4. B. 
The anſwer they return, when aſked what would 


become of the magiſtracy, if all the world was of 


their opinion. III. 313. 2. Who was their firſt 


Patriarch in the Netherlands and Lower Germany. 


481. 5. They are very rigid in their morals. IV. 

86. a. ö. 87. a. Certain Fanatics among them had 
a mind to renew the extravagancies of the Ada- 

mites, and were put to death for it. 628. a. 3. 


Anchoret (an) who boaſts that he had ſeen the place 


_— heaven and earth touch one another. IV. 
78. a. | | 


 Anachroniſms, moſt of the elogies of illuſtrious men 


are full of them. II. 403, 5. The Annalifts them- 
ſelves are not always exempt from them. ibid. 
Anacreon, his diſſolute life excuſed by le Fevre. I. 
G75. a. 6. His ſtatue placed near that of Xan- 
thippus in the citadel of Athens. V. 48. a. Of 
what country he was. 316. 6. 
Anagrams, who was the firſt reſtorer of them. II. 618. 
And where he found the pattern. ib:d. 
Anarchy: There is a ſource of anarchy in the ſtate of 


man, Which can never be wholly rectified. I. 


. . 
Anaſtaſius the Library-keeper : It does not appear that 
he has mentioned the She-Pope. IV. 725. a. 5. 
726. a. 6. That fable has been foiſted into the ma- 
nuſcripts of his Hiſtory. 725. a. 5. Blondel ob- 
ſerved that they were the very words of Martinus 
Polonus. ibid. ö. Sarravius obſerved that in the 
manuſcript of the King's library the ſtory of the 
She-Pope was an additional piece. 726. a. It is 
only told there by an it is ſaid, that, &c. ibid. 


An examination into what Salmaſius, ſaid touching 


an edition of that author publiſhed by the Jeſuits of 
_ Mayence. ibid. 5. 727. a. 3. | 


| Anatomy, a doubt propoſed to Caſuiſts touching a cu- - 


_ rious point of Anatomy. I. 109. a. . 
Anaxagoras, his indifference about the good things of 
this world. I. 294. a. 6. II. 635. 5. His doctrine 
touching the firſt formation of men and animals. 
I. 296, 297. a. 5. 414. 4. b. 415. 4. b. His falſe 
_ ſuppoſition in eſtabliſhing Homogeneities. 303. 4. 6. 
304. a. b. 305. a. 3. He was ſirnamed vg, or 
the mind. 297. b. His ſentiments explained. 298. 
a. b, He was the firſt who ſuppoſed that an in- 
telligence was the efficient cauſe of the world. 299. 
. 6. 6. 300. a. b. Was ſirnamed the Atbeiſt. 301. 6. 
His doctrine of the Homæomeriæ is full of contra- 
dictions. 303. 4. 6. 304. à. 6. 395: a. 5. He 

| was accuſed of impiety, and in danger of being 
ſtoned as an Atheiſt. 307. a. 6. IV. 566. 5. His 
_ witty ſayings. I. 308. 4. 5. He ſuffers perſecu- 
. tion for havin dogmatized againſt the popular opi- 
nions. II. 864. He taught a rational * 
Ee while 
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while he explained by natural reaſons what appear- 

ed extraordinary. IV. 565. 4. He is accuſed of 
irreligion, under pretence > chat x Explained meteors 
by philoſophical reaſons. 579. 5 

Auaxi menes, his hypotheſis correfted. I. 302. a. 6. 

303. a. He taught that the air was the principle 
of all things. III. 649. 5. 

cients, a great many of them gave no credit to fa- 
bles. I. 76. a. They had not variety enough of 
invention. 115. 3. A controverſy which has 
been raiſed of late years, about the ſuperiority or 
inferiority of the Ancients. 283. a. If they were 
to come back to the world, they would ſee that 
many _ were ſuppoſed to be contained in their 
books, which they never dreamt of. 462. a. 5. 

A reflexion upon the compariſon between the An- 
tients and Moderns, II. 553. a. 5. How people 


come to be ſo ready to praiſe and ſupport the An- 


_ cients. IV. 414. 5. The difference between them 
and the Moderns, with reſpect to comedies. 743. 
a. b. The diſeaſe of admiring only them prevailed 
no leſs formerly than now. V. 492. 6. 

Aucre (the Marſhal d'), a paſſage cited out of his trial. 
I. 397. 6. 398. a. Feigned by Malherbe the Poet 
to be curſed by the god of the Seine. II. 543. a. 


 Ancyranum Monumentum, a moſt curious and inſtruc- 


tive inſcription, but not entire. II. 231. 4. 

Andlo (Daniel ab) his book againſt Samuel des Marets. 
1. 302. 

Andradius, his book very ſcarce, is nevertheleſs very 
often quoted, I. 324. a. The reaſon of it. 107d. 


Andreas (James) attacked by Hemmingius. III. 391. 


A great promoter of Ubiquitiſm. 157d. 


Andreas (Valerius) cenſured with reſpeCt to Buſbequius 


and his embaſſies. II. 230. 6. e is miſtaken in 


oe yu of a book which he aſcribes to Badius. I. 
02 


Andmeis, a province of Beeotia ſo called from An- 


dreus, the ſon of the river Peneus. IV. 626. a. 
It was afterwards named Phlegyantis. bid. 


 Andrinople, built by Oreſtes whoſe name it bore. I. 


331. a. 6 


Androgynes, thoſe of Plato a kind of Hermaphrodites. 


I. 102. 6b. What they were, what they attempted, 
and what became of them. V. 6. a. b. 7. a. 
Androis, what it was. I. 182. 6b. 183. a. A word 


— y unknown, | and invented by Naude. 
184 


4 Andromache, a tragedy fit to kill players. I. 333. a. 


Andromachus, founder of a city in Sicily. V. 357. a. 


Andromeda, a tragedy of Euripides. I. 19. a. 
Andronicus (Emperor), what he did to upbraid the in- 


habitants of Conſtantinople with their wives leud- 
neſs. III. 631. 6. 
Anean (Bartholomew) is killed in a reli igious tumult. 
III. 624. 6. 


Anecdotes, what their ſources are. I. 361. 4. A 


curious fact for ſuch as are fond of them. 724. 


a. 3. 


Angelecrater, there was little honour to be got by 


| confuting him, and for what reaſon. III. 388. 6. 
He publiſhes in 1601 a piece on Chronology, and 
is deputed in 1618 to the Synod of Dort. IV. 
731. 4. 


Auel, there were two ſorts of bad angels acroading ' 


to Athenagoras. I. 532. 5, Nothing can be more 
needleſs than to diſpute, whether they form unto 
iN an human body when they appear. V. 
216. 5 525 
2 (tutelar or guardian) the dodtrine of the Hea- 
ens concerning them. II. 249. b. 250. a. And 
of ſome Proteſtants. III. 595. a. b. The doctrine 
of theſe angels 1 than the Chriſtian religion. 
IV. 689. 3. 6 


Angerone, a godde that was the — of Silence. 


V. 184. 


Angers, the corruption of that city. III. 60. 


evin (the) or the little evin, John Maugin was 

"va ſirnamed. IV. 73 ſign of his mean ex- 
traction. ibid. a. 6. 

1 Who was the moſt learned Angevin. I. 
08 

Aa a town in Tuſcany which Thuanus confounds 
with one in the Milaneze called Arygleria. II. 
294. a.” Quenſtedt is almoſt guilty of the ſame 
' miſtake. ibid. u. (2). 


1 (the Ducheſs of), at the time of the diffe- 


rence Tat ng 3 I 


4 Advocate in the Parliament of Paris refuſed to 
himſelf with her intereſts, II. 761. 

lis his baſeneſs and villany. IV. 399. a. 

Animal, how they were a according to Ana- 
yn. pe _ Archelaus. I. 296. 415, 416. III. 

0. a. 6. 

Avjen (Fulk Rechin, Earl of) : his wife leaves hin, 
III. 62. z. He makes a thouſand mean ſubmiſ- 
ſions to be ibid. b. 

Anjou (Charles of] created King of Naples and Sicily 
by the Pope, did not obtain the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of them, till he had defeated Manfred and Conradin. 
IV. 300. 4. 


Axnaliſt, it is 2 wy that he ſhould bave ſeveral co- 


pies of his annals, and that he' ſhould lodge ſome of 
them in the hands of his friends. II. 283. 6. | 
Annat (Father), a parallel betwixt his conduct and 
that of Father Nidhard. IV. 366. 6. | 
Anne (St), how many huſbands and children ſhe had. 
III. 572. She is no where ſpoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, nor in the writings of the three firſt centu- 
ries. I. 342. The ridiculous ſtories that are told 
about her. III. 570. a. b. 571, a. 6b. | 
Anne, daughter to Phanuel : whether ſhe was a doy- 
ſtered religious. I. 342. 
Anne, ſiſter to Dido: perfecuted after her ſiſter's death 
by their brother Pygmalion. IV. 642. a. 6. 


Anne of Auſtria, Queen of France, liked the reliſh of 


the fruits which came from Pompone. I. 487. 5. 
The King could not conſent to declare her Regent. 

III. 816. b. 828. a. She gets the Parliament of 
Paris to make the King's laſt will void. 151d. 6. 
Maſcaron' makes her Funeral Oration. IV. 172. 
Provoked at the ſcandalous reflexions that were 

| thrown out againſt her durin ing the ſiege of-la Motte, 
ſhe cauſes that place to be raſed 5 5. to the ar- 
ticles of capitulation. 278. 4. - 6. is piece of 
reſentment blamed by the , '% Beauvau. 
ibid. b. 

Auommiana quite V. 280. a. b. 330. 

Anſelme (Father) much leſs intelligible tha” Mr le La- 
boureur, whom he epitomizes. II. 133. 6. He is 
miſtaken when he ſays that a good part of the in- 
| Heritance of the houſe of Bourbon was reſtored. III. 
864. a. His error with ripe to the age of Ma- 
— de Rohan. IV. 481. a. 

Aꝛuſiuer; whether it be better to anſwer certain flery | 

and impetuous tempers, or not to do it. II. 


b. 
1 % Whether a perſon ought not to ww as 


much pains to repreſent his an _ s reaſons as 
his own in a fair light. II. 4 * 4877" a. 5. 
488. a. 6. 

Anti- Anicianus, a book that was never printed, and 
for what reaſon; I. 341. 4. 6. 


Anti-Baillet, 'a paſſage of that book examined and 


cenſured. II. 180. a. 6. 
Auti- Coton, the author of that book quoted: and cen 
ſured. IV. 772. 6. 773. 4. 6. 


Antichriſt, a very ſingular opinion | concerning bis. 


II. 113. 4. 5. In what manner he was to ſeize 
on fortified towns. IV. 265. 5. 266. a. An au- 
| thor who deſcribes all the periods of his reign. II. 
122. Aloiſio de Leon applies to Mahomet the pre- 
_— of the Apoſtles concerning Antichriſt. III. 
7 
11 betrothed to  Avguſtus's daughter, but mur- 
dered on account of his virile gown. III. 119. . 
Anti- Mondori, who was called by that name, in for 
what reaſon. IV. 82. a. 
Antinomians, the followers of John Agricola were ſo 
called. III. 597. Father Garaſſe's ſcurrilities on 
" that head. -ibid. 4. b. 598. a. b. 


a Antioch, the feaſt of Adonis was ſtill oadebeated: in that 


city. when Julian the Apoſtate made his entry there. 
I. 114. 6. 

Antiochide finding herſelf barren, has recourſe. to A 
pretended delivery. II. 304. 5. 

Antiochus ay Great vanquiſhed by or Romans. IV. 

0 | 

Or was def; perately in love with his mother-in- 
law. V. 4 

Anti pater, nis a diſputes with ne 1 J. 329. 4. 
How that Philoſopher deſined God. IV. 572. a: 

Antipathy is the true cauſe of nes: between 12 | 
band and wife. III. 663. 2 


Antiperiſtaſis takes place in religion III. 909. 2. 
10 K Wes Ae, 


dies. 


A „ ſnares are often laid for them. III. 
216. 4. 6. 


ity can never be admitted as a proof for any 


doctrine, without firſt determining the duration that 
zs ſufficient to diſtinguiſh truth from error. III. 


e i (Roman), Flavius Blondus was almoſt the 
firſt who attempted to reſtore them. II. 32. 
 Antifthenss, whether at the time that Diogenes was 


his ſcholar, he could have had Socrates for his 
maſter. II. 665. a. 5. 666. a. In what manner 


he made the Athenians ſenſible of the abuſe com- 
| mitted in the promotions to public poſts. III. 616. B. 


Amtocles, what health he drank with Epicles. IV. | 


571. 6. 


Antony (Caius), the ill treatment. that he met with 
Hella, the Poet, is very excuſable in having fol. 


from his nephew. III. 11 „ i 
Antony (Caius), the Triumvi irs b brother, what his end 


was and how his death was revenged. III. 496. 


Antony (Lucius), to whom he was indebted for his au- 


thority, and his triumph. III. 111. 6. 

Antony (Marc) ſends to ſignify to Cleopatra, that the 
Mould come into Cilicia to juſtify 
631. The debauching 
city of Rome's being involved in an horrible con- 
fuhon, 679. His anſwer to Julius Cæſar upon his 


_ demanding an account of the fale of Pompey's | 


22. . * a. His — with Do- 
| a a e harangues the Senate upon 
peace and concord, and his harangue charms the 


men of probity. ibid. He ſends his ſon for a ho- 


to the conſpirators, who durſt not come down 


from the capitol. ibid. With what ſpectacle he en- Apolegi/t : 


tertained himſelf at table during the time of the 


proſcriptions. III. 143, a. 
was called. ibid. 5. . 


commits a thouſand extortions at Rome. 119. a. 
He has even the audaciouſneſs to ſell Pompey's 


goods by inch of candle. ibid. He did not marry | 


| Cytheris. bid. He cauſes lions to be yoked in his 
chariot. 959. - 6, 


upon it. 991. 4. 3. He enters himſelf into the 


of the Luperci. 932. 4. He cauſes Arſinoe 


tbe ilk out of complaiſance to Cleopatra. IV. 


* whether that ally was a Patrician or Ple- 
beian one. I. 356. a. and a. How it ſhould 
— 356. a. a what names belong e 

its different branches. 


Auuoninul, Archbiſhop uotes John Co- 
lumna, r 


II. 52 30. a. 5. 
* * A lai what he tells us about Alcmena. 
208. 


Antonio, rn Philip II takes Portugal _ 


from him. V. | 
Alu (Don Nische, the faults of that author cen- 
ſured. I. 41. 4. J. 42. 4. 
P. III. 
2 
Aro 3 T 


453. 4. Ol Kin * is ad- 
viſed to —y that city =z 293. 4. 
A popular > oo fog finda 1567. II. 121. 


* — — J. 

366. a 

Abelles, the tragedian, cried out in a muſical tone 
while he was whipped. 370. 

Apellicon, . V. 378. 6. 
The hiſtory of him. 379. 6. 

Aphrodifien/is (Alexander), whether he believed the 
mortality of the ſoul. II. 567. 4 

Apicius Cœlius, who the author of that book. i is, and 
what it treats of. I. 371. 4. 6. 

Adius tells an incredible tory of à certain Phyſiogno- 

miſt. I. 370. a. b. Boaſted that he beſtowed im- 

ne he dedicated his works. 


373. 
e. Ses Revelations. 


8 7 
Antipades vol. by Flap [+= in the number of 
\ * t are pernicious to religion. V. 493. 


her conduct. II. 
of his wife hindered the 


ow his firſt wife 


IN D E K. | 
A eats one of Ulyſ- Apalla, ſirnamed the Hy perborean. I. 4. 6. The 


wonderful effects of the A dart with which he had 
Killed the Cyclops. 5. How he recovered that 
dart. 7bid. 

Apollo is blamed for commending a Poet that had 
wrote a thouſand oblcene things. I. 427. a. His 
uy le and oracle at Daphne rendered very famous 

R » and debauchery. 5 84. 4. He * 
the Merchant; for he did no gratis. II. 
258. 4. The prieſteſs of Apollo at Daphne was to 

be a virgin. 339. 4. The yirtve of his ſpittle. 
tbid. b. Apollo tells a lie in the oracle which he 
1 n the deſtiny of Euripides. 863. 3. 
864. 4. o it was that built him a temple at 
Claros. W. 97. a. The Athenians plunder him 
by Tea and by land. 621. a. 6. wr a. 5. Why 
he is called Smintheus. V. 312. a. Why ſpared by 
Verres. 315. 5. He gets Coronis with child. and 
Kills her father Phlegyas with arrows. 626. I'\ 

Apollonius Pergzus: Mr Viviani reſtores the fifth 
book of his Conic Eedlions. V. 498. 


agg the crowd with reſpect to Chiron. I. 


| all nius hw Gs, had mimicked the Son of God. I. 


80. a. How he cenſured the Athenians. II. 81. 3. 


e ſtory that they tell of him with reſpect to the 


aſſaſſin of Domitian. V. 731, 73 


Apologia pro Puritanis, what that oi is. IT. 681. 
Apology for Fohn Chaſtel and the JOE: An yds 


of that work. II. 457. 5. 458. a. b. 459. 


Aſcribed to the Jeſuits, but it is highly p 1 ble | 


that it was compoſed by Joon Boucher. 459. 5 Wo 
is very ſcarce. ibid. Jeſuits ſupprels it, 
for what reaſon. ibid. 

Apologies ſhould be conſulted by thoſe who write the 
lives of learned men, and by the author of ſuch a 

book as this, II. 8. 5. 


for certain 
avonarola's A 
are ſuſpeRed of being guided by infatuation, or the 
intereſt of their community. 70. a. 


to a non- plus. V. 66. 4. 


Aol gaes, to whom the glory of inventing them be- 
o. 4. The trick which he 
ſerved his wife, and the conſtruction that was put 


longs. II. 832. a. ether the Antients believed 
that they came down from heaven. ibid. 

mpexs, a name which the Jews gave to one of 
their victims. IV. 828. 6. 832. 6. 


| ws 8 liſh Lord called an A 
he of Fg becauſe he did — | 


2 that 2 diſcipline was Apoſtolical. II. 1 50. 


. Apatheofis, what the foreſt way of obtaining it was. 


IV. 572. 4. 6b. 


Apparition, whether, from the apparition of a ſoul, 


one can draw any f of its immortality, 

66. 3. 67. a. B. An > apps may occaſion a 

mortal di . 715. 6. 716, a. There are appa- 

againſt which the moſt ardent warriors could 
not be proof, ibid. Obſervations upon ſome of 
them. III. 881. a. b. See Phantoms. | 
ae are deceit I. 126. a. b. 127. a. A 
roof o judgment 
yay ye ces. ibid. 733. 6. 

Aplaye: The opes thereof a great encouragement to 
a 

Ry 4 B43 : apple adjudged to Venus. III. 


ſequences. III. 342. 4. 
Apuleius, if he was a Magician, his crime was leſs 
than that of the Magicians of theſe times. I. 390. 4. 
What tings be was reproached with. 391. a. 6. 
The Pa mpared his miracles to thoſe of 
Jeſas Chriſt, 44s One of his epiſodes has fur- 
niſhed Moliere with matter for a dramatic piece, 
and Mr de la Fontaine for a romance. 396. 
Aquapendente (Fabricius d'), it is not true that du Lau- 
| _ lia by his converſation with him. III. 


1 (Andrew- Matthew), . celebrated for the ſame 
thing as Mr de Montaufler. I. 397. b. 
Aquaviua, General of the Jeſuits, whether he ap- 


proved Mariana's book de Inflitutione Principis. IV. 


130. 4. 6. 


47 K 6 by tas nen the ruins of Arina. 
I. 6g. 4 p 
. qulcia, 


og Nr. is often 1 4 . that = | 
pneſs of an offends people more : 
that of the . A. 206 

* iſs: It is a 8 2 Lifficult 2 8 reduce the Apolo- 


called, and why be her away. 11 b. He 
— 4 logiſts. ibid. 5. 67. a. 5. They 


ts which are only ground- : 


. Too long application produces bad con- 


— 8 _ n by » > + " 
— 3 3 Pe 


t N B FE X. 
Mulka, th fehtente of Pijacs A 


_ was a ſuppolititious piece. II. 5 

Aquinas offias) knew Fogg of Yo Cabala. IT. 
114. 2. Was called the nine ox by his ſchool-fel- 
lows, and for What reaſon. 862. . Is cenſured by 
Vogetfaiig. 877. b. 878. 4. 

Aquitain (Eudo of) what his daughter's name 
was. IV. 282, a. b. How the fell into the kands 
of the Calif of the Saracens. 283. a. B. 


—_ E. anhals of Aquitain by John Bouchet. 


II. i The judgment Which Robert 7 and 

ch yititin paſs upon it. 74. 4. B. 104. 4 
Aquitainiani, were forfnerly the ornament and glory 

of the Gauls in point of wit and eloquence. V. 124. 


&. b. 
* 2 N w_ there have a great deal of mo- 


N Whit they Haid of the ſtature of our firſt pa 
rents. I. 164. 4. What they ſaid of Adam's books, 
ibid. 3. They worſhip) a ſtone. 124. 6. Their 
Philofophers rather chufs to . from the opi- 
Hiohs of their So” Makonct, tha to ere a 
Atiftolls. 469. 6. The Arabians . introd 
many things into the practice of Phyſic, tomy * 
Ef to the precepts of *. ocrates and Vun. 


tribe. iv. 27. 5 Abe of their en 5 boaſt of 


having ſeen a copy of the Opel, where mention 
*. made of Mahomiet. 357 
a ra of) unju ly Aires John d' Albret 
of his 17 ng om. III. 623. 
Abi! 0 5 how be lived with his Nuns. III. 
63. a. b. 64. a. 


Arcadia, men 1 i Werker to Jupiter in that coun- 


try. III. 65 1. 
Arcadius 41 by Theodoſius, to ſtand uncover- 


ed before his Preceptor. I. 507. 
s was a Pyrrhoniſt without bearing the name. 1. 
408, b. 409. a. He was the firſt diſturber of the 
public peace among the Philoſophers. 409. b. He 
carried the Hypotheſis of uncertainty farther than 
Socrates. ibid. Why he eſpouſed the fide of the 
he. ibid. 410. 4. He did good and endeavour- 
ed to conteal it 412. 5. 413. a. What he ſaid to 
Crna the * icufean. 4 . 5. Ariſto of Chios 
was his antageniſt upon the Hypotheſis of uncertain- 
ty. 462: a. Whether he abſolutely denied the exi- 
12 of truths. II. 327. 4. What difference there 
was between his opinions and thoſe of Pytrho. IV 


| 55. 4. J. Tf he ſhould return into the AA 


would be formidable to the Divines. 654. 4. 
Arthagathus was the firlt Phyſician that ever came to 
Rome. II. 3 

hichambals, ls, Archbiſhop if leon” i at 
and afterwzrds becomes Lord of St Maixent. IV. 
#5 ; Tag pon, » what * 17 Ws * him the 
ORE TIES os 
2 cedon, a W ayin or that 
Prince. 1. 4 What he Laden = 9 — 
15511 en 2 75 1. given to Euri phes If 
ee vers 325 ge F - th Lurip 2 8 
* at diſcretion, and w 8. b. 869. a. 
: his d facrified and 1 o. 770 
Archelaus (The Philoſopher) BY he ta 
* uction of men ST ke ab. I. 416 


422 1 of — works a kind of miracle 


at Rome. 
 Archidamia 1 AA ſword in hand into the Lace- 
demonian ſenate, to complain of the ill opinion that 
was entertained of the womens courage. II. 523. 
2 by the Ephori, and for what reaſon. 
I. 128 
Archilechns valued himſelf more cer hem a ſoldier, 
than a Poet. I. 426. 3. Whit Rags d f. 
him was ſent. 2 7. &. 
Archon. Who the la perpetual n was 
Arct (the N ) commits an na 4 
jus, for which the Prince of Cons, fd by Ad- 
miral are exceedingly concerned. IT 
 ArQurus called Phaſis, Wn 4 what Wb f FL 
Aremberg : (the Count d') his: anſwer tou 
troops of the circle of e 
troduced into the Electorate of Co 


— in- 


2 33. 
Arena, ya hence it was ſo © 1 


it was bu ilt. II. 194. 
Areopagites = Areopagites could neither endure 


Atheiſts Hor inpion⸗ perſons. IT, $72. 3. 57 1 
A cauſe referred to them. 681. 3. They Ga 
nedemus Aid Aſclepiades ſo be tms before 
them. I. 525. 5. 


Aretin (Peter) Whether his books of devotion ſa your 


of a true convert. I. 438. 5. His Rag ”" 420 
a book abſolutely to be condemned. V. 

Aret%9, the inhabitants thereof obliged to Kad beköre 
a * of ſtone, and for What Seitn. II. 633. 
a. 


Argenis, a famous book; Fuer ny, L to fa- 


tisfy the curiolity of the woinen 644. 5. Con- 
 tinually read by Cardinal Richelieu, 645. 3. Like. 


wiſe very much eſteemed by Balzac. 774. 5. 646. a. 


It is nevertheleſs writ in w_ Latin. 646. a. Tran- 
- lated into French. 646. 

Argenterius, a Lawyer, 15 every thing that he heard 
in converſation. III. 154. 6. 
Argentotoxus, how his vu S excuſed the adulteries that 
were committed in Great Britain. III. 604. 4. 5. 
Argentum ka putum, the meaning of theſe words: 
L424 

Ar a (8 (Bertrand d') confi founds Franciſco Sylveſtro 
with Sylveſtet Prierias. r 

Argonauts, their arrival and der exploits f in the iſle 
of Lemnos. III. 465. 4. 6. They are obliged to 


| . yl OP the river Phaſis. IV. 610. They are ſirnam- 
1 


£ inyans from Minyas. 626, B. 
Argor:auts ; what th the 54 OR of the Painter Cydlias 
Were fold for. III. 493.4 

705, Juno's temple there was entirely burnt down by 


the careleſſneſs of the pfieſteſs. II. 498. 4. 5. The | 


inhabitants thereof made a_vow * 5457. when 
they plundered the city of Thebes. I 
a whence it comes that the p 2 5 
ment of a ſect is called it's Ae 7 in 
caſe a negative arguiment 4 lace. 
ris. b. and in what caſe it is a good emon 
tion. 392. 6. Rooks have been writ for and a inſt 
it's y oy of III. 45 7. 4. 1. Gt A conhdera- 
tion on the force of it with reſp pen the She-Pope. 


IV. a, b. a. b. Aden ef the 5 
ſons "ot may Za 6bjected to it. 736. 4. 5. The 


| ltr og _ it er of be emed ve 3 ip the 
queſtion : whether St r OE, and will 


not hear of it in the a 
Character of that: ume. 648. 6. 


Fes. for Argumentum in Aulus Gellius, I. 

2 

Arianiſm, its extent and duration. t. 5, a The 
4 * 1 i- 


inſurmountable A in which wy 2 
| vine has « nga him e ibid. It 
_ is extirpat N pain by Rec Eros 477. 


Arians. The 2 ſeem to Lake ore to- 
lerating 1590 than the ag 21 
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Ariſtarch 75 r he 16 8 Prop or Di- 
viner. 457 
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Mleſſenians. II. 650. 4. 1 | 
Ariſflophanes, why he compoſed the Comedy of the 
clouds, according to ſome. I. 418. 3. To whom 


_ verſe of Ariſtotle's Doctrine has beer 
' fended, which occaſioned great troubles. 835. a. 5. 
The fate of his works Hiſtorically deſcribed. F. 377 · 
3. 378. a. An inference very glorious for him, 
but which may. raiſe ſome doubts, concerning his 


e TR 


the public is indebted for the firſt edition of that au- 


thor. IV. 295, In what manner he ſpoke of devo- 
tional watchings, V. 336. 6. 337. 4. | | 
Ariſtotle, his learning compared to that of Adam. I. 


101. 3. 102. a. He ridicules Xenocrates. 112. 6. 
His doctrine as to the neceſſity there is for ſome 
principle to be the firſt moyer of matter. 299. a. He 
obſerves that Anaxagoras admitted an intelligence 


for the production of things only as a 04. d 
un xdyns. 301. a. Whether he was a Proſelyte of 
_ righteouſneſs, or even a Jew. 466. a. b. His an- 
| Twer to thoſe who demanded the reaſon of his re- 


treat. 468. a. The greateſt part of his works was 


brought to Rome with Apellicon's library. V. 


377. 6. Several copies of them were taken full of 


_ faults. ibid, They added to them the tables, which 
we have at preſent, after putting them in order. 


ibid. Who writ the paraphraſe upon his Ethics. 
I. 336. a. Some have attempted to explain the 
myſteries of religion by his principles. 339. His 


_ Philoſophy has been violently ſhaken in the XV Ilth 
century. 464. but ſtrongly ſupported by the Pro- 

teſtant and Catholic Divines. ibid. The extrava- _ © | | 

gant praiſes that have been beſtowed upon him. Arms (Coats of) John le Feron's book upon that ſub- 


468. 5. 469: 4. His conformity with Spinoza. 
470. II. 411. a. 412. 6. Whether he believed the 
Immortality. of the ſoul, and the Trinity, and whe- 


ther he had any glimpſes of the Incarnation of the 


Arifloments, the greateſt hero that was among the 


Ark : whether matrimonial functions were ſuperſeded 
and ſuſpended in the ark. II. 431. 4. 6. 
Arles: none is admitted into the academy of Arles, 


bat upon requeſting it. IV. 459. a. The Cardinal 


of Arles. I. 178. How deſcribed by a Polander. 


ibid. a. 5. 179. 4. He dies in the odour of ſancti 
ty. ibid. a. b. e | 5 


Arliguiniana quoted. I. 750. 7. 
Arminianiſm, is of an inſinuating nature V. 513. 4. 


rminians. , The Arminians ſhould not have exceeded 
the bounds ſet them by the Reformers. I. 481. 4. 5. 
Their Hypotheſis cannot ſolve the principal difficul- 
ties upon the ſubje& of Predeſtination. zb:4. 4.82. a. 
They reje& the authority of the Synod. of Dort. 
II. 793. They are depoſed and baniſhed. 1514. 
The populace curſes them as the firſt cauſe of the diſ- 


orders, both in Church and State. zbid a, They 


retire to Antwerp during the truce, ibid. 5. 


Arminius, a conjecture upon his diſputes with Goma- 


with thoſe of Pelagius. III. 173. a. There is no 


rus. I. 687. a. 688. 6, His recommendations and 
thoſe of Uytenbogard are prejudicial to Druſius. II. 
705. a. He denies that his opinions were the ſame 


fundamental hereſy in them. 174. a. What he an- 
ſwered touching the writings which he had orders to 
confute. III. 676. An exhortation which Joſeph 


Fall addreſſes to him. 343. a. 5. 


Son of God. I. 470. 5. 471. a. and IV. from 714. 


 &. to 719. a. Whether he ought to be put in the 


number of the Refugees. I. 471. 5. Whether he 


_ threw himſelf into the Eurypus. 473. u. b. 474. @. 
The profeſſors that are ſtrongly prejudiced in favour 
of Ariſtotle's Hypotheſes, have much leſs reaſon on 
their fide than the parliaments which proſcribed all 
_ "others. 470. Some authors have believed that his 
doctrine went the length of Atheiſm. 470. What 
is faid as to his en with a Jew, does not 

ſeem to be well grounded. 465. 6. 466. a. 6. It 


is not probable that he behaved ſo ill to Plato, as 


de is faid to have done 466. 5. 467. a. Nor that 
he was guilty of impiety and idolatry in his amours. 


467. a. 6. It is doubted whether he acknowledged 
the immortality of the ſoul. 470. 6. 


| the 10 1 5 It is 
not certain what kind of death he died. 473. a. 5. 


474. 4. 5. He was extremely honoured in his own 


city. 471. 3. Who was the firſt and almoſt the laſt 
of the moderns, that comprehended Ariſtotle's 
opinions. II. 41. a. His Doctrine touching an 
- univerſal intelle&,” which is the ſame in all men. 


565. 5. Whether he burnt all the books of thoſe 


Who had philoſophized before him, and the books 
of Solomon. 643. B. 644. a. A fooliſh ftory of 
the Jews to that purpoſe. 644. ibid. He looks up- 
on the eternal motion of matter to be an abſurd 
_ ſuppoſition. 787. 3. He is very ill uſed by Luther. 


III. 952. a.b., When and how nature forms wo- 
men, according to that Philoſopher. 144. 5. It was 
with good reaſon that he ſpoke ill of the Lacede- 
monian women. 968. a. 1 tro compares 


thoſe who leave off Philoſophy, and 7 5 Mira 


ſelves to other ſciences. IV. 543. 4. opinion 


about the ſouls of beaſts. 549. a. b. t 551. 6. It 
is in vain that ſome people endeavour to find in his 

© writings the ſeeds of Des Cartes's opinion, touch- 
ing the ſouls of beaſts. 551. 5. $52: a. The re- 

publickly de- 


works. 379. 4. 5. He is unjuſtly en the 
author of the Art of Thinking, in favour of Par- 


menides. 575. 5. He advances facts which cannot 


be confirmed. 772. a. b. His Rhetoric tranſlated 


into Latin, by M. A. Muretus, and explained by 


Bencius. I. 747..6. The agreement between the 


" ſets of Ariſtotle and Plato. 268. a. 65. 
Arithmetic : the authors that have writ upon that ſub- 
ject. V. 297. a. b. Tartaglia excels in it, and all 


the reſt copy and plunder him. ibid. 
the ear, in the council of 


Arius ; Nicolas, Biſhop of a him a box on 
ice 
*%* _ 


+ 


ice. II. 530. 4. 


ject. III. 27. a. Another book upon that ſubject. 
ibid 5. Adam's coat of arms, what? ibid. © 

ms, people who have confeſſed that they threw down 
their arms when they fled. I. 189. a. 6. What 


the arms of the Church were in primitive times, 
when ſhe was perſecuted. 592. a. Whether it is 
lawful for a private perſon, to bear arms againſt 


the allies of his ſovereign, when he may either 
lift or not, as he pleaſes II. 196. a. A book 


wherein it is maintained that miniſters have a call 


to bear them, and the trouble which that brought 


the author into. I. 756. a. b. Mr Amyraut con- 


demns one's taking up arms againſt his Prince upon 


any occaſion whatever. 264. b. 265. a. | 


Army. A ſpiritual army, which was to be raiſed by 


the advice and inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, and 


commanded by the King of France, to extirpate im- 


pieties and hereſies. IV. 115. 4. 6. A Janſenift's 


reflexion thereupon. id. b. 116. a. 


Arnauld (Antony) Advocate, whether he was of the | 
| Reformed religion. I. 484. b. 485. a. There were 
ſeveral perſons of the Reformed religion in that fa- 


mily. II. 727. a. Among others Mr Arnauld, 


- Comptroller of the Reſtes. ibid. In his pleading 


againſt the * he employs the words of Lepi- 
dus. III. 956. a. | WD 


zauld (Antony) Doctor of the Sorbonne, the ſource 


* 


of his quarrels with the Jeſuits. I. 487. 4. b. 488. 
2. He did not deſerve to be ftiled one Arnauld. 
8 490. a. The ſecret of ſilencing him. ibid. 


The reaſons which he gave for his filence, with 
regard to two books that were publiſhed againſt him. 


Bx*: His diſpute with le Fevre Doctor of the 
Sor 


nne. III. 70. 3. A pretended letter from the 


King of France: 593. 4. 3. He is in the wrong 
to blame Quiſtorpius. 4 5 a. 5. He is contra- 
dicted by Mr Claude wit 


| reſpe& to Allatius and 
Hottinger. 5 28. 6. Acknowledges that he had 


been in the wrong to Mr Mallet, as to the extra- 
vagancies of which he had believed him to be the 


firſt author. 854. 6. Received a ſmall ruffle on ac- 


count of a citation from Luther. 950. 4. Is quoted. 


IV. 719. 4. 6. 


Arnobius vented very dangerous errors. I. 501. a. 6. 
He grounds a very bad objection upon a falſe aſſer- 


tion. II. 498. a. He ridicules the Pagans for 


making nine nights neceſſary to Jupiter to get one 
child. III. 427. 5. His way of arguing againſt 


- Jupiter's adulteries. 646. 4. 3. He puts Paganiſm 
to a nonplus. 647. a. 5. What anſwer he made 


to the Pagans when they accuſed the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, as being the cauſe of all the misfortunes which 
| Peel the empire. IV. 423. a. 5. He is leſs ortho- 
dox upon the ſubject of matter conſidered as one of 


the principles, than the Stoics. 521, a. Has very 


ſtrongly refuted thoſe two ſorts of gods, ſome where- 


of are beneficent and others miſchievous. ibid. But 


"mined. 


he went too far. ibid. His notion touching the ſoul 


nature 


o 


of man. 903. 3. 904. a. A paſſage of his exa- 
hid. What he obſerves 3 the 


- 
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nature of God. V. 146. 4. 
makes with reſpect to thoſe. who deny the Deity, 
or a providence. 217. a. 6. 218. a. What his 
view was in ſaying that the Pagans had the Am- 
phytrion of Plautus ated in order to appeaſe Ju- 
Piter. 309. b. His anſwer to ſuch. of the Pagans 
as — ſome of Cicero's books to be prohibited. 
06. 6. R 
rl. * tranſlation of a paſſage of his cenſured. 
48. a. 6. | 
A the treaty of Arras relating to the ſubmiſſion 
of Charles VII King of France. II. 212. a. 6. 
Arria kills herſelf to give an example to her huſ- 
band. 4 | | 
4 quoted. V. 223. 6. IV. 545. a. 5. V. 611.4. 
518. 4. | 
Arrian, his extreme credulity for fables. I. 85. a. b. 
Arrow : the flying arrow. I. 4. a. 6. | 
Arfinoe cauſes Achillas to be put to death. She is re- 
ceived into Megabyzus's houſe. Marc Antony 
cauſes her to be killed out of complaiſance to Cleo- 
patra. IV. 791. @. 6. | * 
Art. The Civil Law requires that a perſon who ex- 
cels in any art ſhould have his life given him, 
altho' he may have deſerved to loſe it. III. 197. 6. 
198. &. | | | : 
Art T Lowe: Ovid's books on that ſubject were leſs 
the cauſe than the pretence of baniſhing him. IV. 


Art of Writing : A man ſtyled the firſt of all the wri- 
ters of the kingdom. III. 123. 


Art of Slandering : there is one according to Scaliger. 


Thoſe who are ignorant of it hurt themſelves more 
than they hurt others. I. 343. 6. 


Art of Var; it was formerly very far from the ſlate 


of perfection to which it is come now. I. 162. 
Art of Poetry; one of its rules examined. IV. 744. 


a. b. | | | 

Art of French Poetry: Des Accords promiſed that 

Work. I. 66. a. Daniel d'Auge's book upon that 

ſubject. 562. 4. 1 

Art of Thinking : that book referred to. I. 791. 4. ». 

436). e 

1 : the Memoirs publiſhed under that name 
are ſuppoſititious. III. 881. 4. 10 + 

Artemidorus Cited on the ſubject of dreams and their 
ſignification. I. 6. 2. 

Artillery, by whom invented. I. 183. 6. 

Artiſts. Famous artiſts are liable to be 


capricious. I. 
| 77.6. And have often reaſon to repent it. bid. 

Arundel, (Earl of) his Marbles. IV. 771. a. 6. 
 Afiatics were the aggreſſors in the firſt wars which 

they had with the Europeans. III. 372. a. 6. 
Their readineſs to believe the moſt ridiculous tra- 
"ditions. 376. % 
Aſcribe : ſeveral perſons aſcribe to others, pieces which 
they themſelves have compoſed. II. 353. a 
Aſeing people often meet with a refufal, becauſe 
they are too free in aſking. I. 418. 5. | 
Aſmodeus transforms himſelf. into an angel of light, in 
order te ſurprize devout women. II. 110. a. | 

Apaſia abuſed by the Poets, and upon the ſtage, IV. 
509. a. Her Hiſtory. 578. 6. 579. a. ö. 580. 
a 


Apaſia, Cyrus's miſtreſs, an abridgment of her hi- 

ſtory. W543 513. &. b. 514. a. 5. 515. a. 

Aſprenas accuſed of NHR 

thirty gueſts with one diſh. II. 354. 6. 

Aſs: An aſs that had a wonderful attention for Poe- 
try. I. 267, 268. A ſtory that is told of a Collier's 

| al. III. 804. 4. 

Aſs (Buridan's), the original of that proverb. II. 


226. 5. 227. a. b. 


Aſs (golden), who is the author of its firſt tranſlation 


into French. I. 355. 6. It is a continued ſatire. 
396. a. One might draw up a very good com- 
mentary on that romance. ibid. a. ö. Some per- 
ſons believe t hat it contains the myſteries of the 
grand operation. ibid. a2. pint 
Aſs : TP, firſt brought aſſes-fleſh into vogue. IV. 
e | 
Aſeacan : eldeſt ſon to Cleophis an Indian Queen. II. 
23. 4. | Sond wie 
Aſſes, or murderers of Kings, their panegyriſts re- 
warded by the Spaniards. II. 103. 6. | 
Aſjaſfins, ſuch as John Chaſtel, diſcover as much 
- conſtancy as the moſt illuſtrions martyrs. II. 459. 
2. The proceed from the ſchool of the Jeſuits. 
ibid. b. 
VOL. V. 


I ND E x. 
The confeſſion he Aſembiy, one ought not ſlightly to believe all that 


4. 6. | | 
| Afglums very ſcarce. An enquiry made 


poiſoned an hundred and 
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is charged upon the religious aſſemblies of the He- 
retics. I. 111. 6. | 
Aferites, a ſtone which the rays of the ſun can ſet on 
fire. IL 834. | | | 
r what people blame in that romance. III. 866. 
. 807. 4. | | 8 
Aftrohgy (Judicial) the vanity of that ſcience. I. 164. 
165. a. Whether the birth and miracles of 
Chriſt could have been foretold by it. ibid. Ac- 
cording to its rules a man ought ſometimes to die 
ſeveral years before his death. 194. 6. Perſons that 
have been infatuated with it. 599. a. III. 591.6. 
$92: a. b. 619. b. 804. a. b. V. 254. B. 255. 4. b. 
ts rules prove falſe. II. 321. a. 5. The judgment 
which Caſtellan makes of it. III. 401. a. There 
are ſome fortuitous conjunctures which hinder peo- 
ple from ſeeing the vanity of it. 438. a. It's fatal 
effects. 499. 4. 5. The greateſt men ſuffer themſelves 
to be infatuated with it. IV. 260. 6b. 261. a. 6. 
262. a. A reflexion on its horoſcopes. 369. a. b. 
370. a. It would be a kind of Magic, if it could 
foretel future events. 938. a. 5. 939. 4. II. 391. a. 
Aſtrolbger. An Aſtrologer who ftarved himſelf to 
death, to confirm his prediction. II. 320. 5. An 
Aſtrologer who frightens the Duke of Guiſe. III. 
873. The greateſt part of Aftrologers are not cau- 
tious enough in their prediftions. 436. 3. They 
can turn their horoſcopes to the advantage of their 
religion. 935. 4. 5. Aſtronomers ſent to the Gal- 
lies, and for what reaſon. IV. 936. a. Their va- 
_ nity and tricks. 261. 6. Their ſubterfuges. 264. 
a. b, They rather chuſe to relate facts which are 
little to their credit, than to conceal the reaſons 
which they can aſſign for them by their principles. 
267. 5. Aſtrologers expoſed by Gaſſendus. 531. 6. 
532. a. 6. Aſtrologers confounded. V. 243. a. 6. 
to 246. a. 6. It is not an eaſy matter to diſcredit 
them. 245. a. ö. Few of them venture to draw re - 
trograde horoſcopes. 295, 296. 4. b. Why they can- 
not ſee the gallantries of their wives in the ſtars. 
322. 4. 6. They threaten a deluge for the year 
1524, and cauſe a general alarm. IV. 380. 
Aſtronomers muſt needs have been free from ſenſuality. 
I. 295. 6. 296. 4. In what manner Ovid and 
Pliny ſpeak of them. III. 462. 4. 6. Ls 
Mr, Socrates diſſuaded the ſtudy of it. I. 311. 


at Rome into 

falſe ones. IV. 555. 6. 556. 4. * 

Atellanæ, what ſort of Comedies they were. IV. go. 

Atbeiſin, does not give us more falſe notions of the na- 
ture of God than the Pagan religion. I. 132. a, 

Whether it be a leſs evil than the worſhip of the Pa- 
gan deities. 382. a. Whether it be not a kind of A- 
theiſm to admit a firſt mover, and to maintain at the 
ſame time that the world is eternal. 562. 6. It isalmoſt 
without example among women. 639. a. It requires 

a certain degree of force and furious ſtrength of mind 
to fall into Atheiſm. II. 450. 5. 451. 4. B. 452. a.b. 
648. 5. It is not by ſatires that Atheiſm muſt be 
combated. III. 132. * There are three degrees 
of it. V. 324. a. 6. en it began to a in 
France and - Italy. 286. we. 6. ere 

Atheifts, what, according to them, was the cauſe and 

origin of the laws that are eſtabliſhed among men. 

II. 571. 5. Their ſyſtem. 552. a. b. 553. 4. b. 
Thoſe who are ſo by perſuaſion do not amuſe them- 
ſelves with preaching up impiety. III. 648. 6. 
Whether it is poſlible for them to be Magicians. 
IV. 938. 5. 7 940. a.b, One is accuſed of being 
an Atheiſt, whenever he refuſes to adopt all the par- 

ticular articles of his ſect. III. 470. 6. 471. a. 
When and how men begin to turn Atheiſts. 768, 
5. An Atheiſt ed and burnt at the Greve. IV. 
845. 6. Who, as ſome ſay, write the beſt againſt 
Atheiſts. III. 132. 4. 6. An explanation concern- 

ing the remarks which are diffuſed thro' this Dictio- 

' nary, touching their good morals. V. 811. 70 
814. It is leſs ſurprizing that they ſhould have 
lived like honeſt men, than that Idolaters: ſhould 

have done good actions. 811. Self. love was the end 

of their good actions. 8 12. Examples of their bad 
morals cited by the author, who had enquired after 
more. 813. Theoretical Atheiſts, Diagoras, Vanini, 
Spinoza, &c. ibid. bun 2 

Atbenæus is cenſured for a fault againſt good ſenſe. I. 
116. 4. 6, To whom the public is indebted for the 

He makes 

Herodotus 


folk ng of that author. IV. 295. 
10 —- 
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Herodotus ſay what he does not ſay, with reſpect 

to the Egyptian prieſts, 789. b. 790. a. 

Atheneus the Philoſopher, what he ſaid after he was 
ſet at liberty by Auguſtus. I. 537. 6 


Athenagoras, whether as Deputy for the Chriſtians he 


- preſented his apology to the Imperial Court. I. 531. 
: b. 532. a. "He had heterodox opinions. ibid. b. 


a. | 
Al. offer ſacrifices in behalf of all the Greeks. I. 
. a. The worſhip which they paid to the god 
8 II. 81. They introduce fictions and idle 
ſtories into their ſyſtem of religion; ibid. b. 82. a. 
3. When and by whom they were delivered from 
the dominion of the thirty tyrants. 548. 4. What 

value they ſet upon the freedom of their city. 5 5 8. 5. 
They aſſiſt Ariſtagoras, and help him to burn the 
city of Sardis, 599. 5. What they do againſt Dia- 
goras. 652. a. 65 3. a. b, 654. a. 5. An explica- 
tion of their decree, touching the Tragedies of A1- 
chylus. 826. 3. A law of theirs which prohibited 
women and ſlaves to ſtudy Phyſic. 453. A cu- 
rious piece of Hiſtory on that ſubject. ibid. a. 6, The 
Athenians cenſured for their want of courage, by 
Demetrius. 714. a. Their laws abrogated by Chri- 
ſtianity. IV. 128. a. How they were cured of a 

panic that was occaſioned by an eclipſe of the ſun, 
565. b. 566. a, I hey put fix of their generals to 
death moſt unjuſtly. 581. a. Plunder Apollo by ſea 
and land. 621. b. 622, a, Forbid their Sophiſts to 
plead cauſes. 784. a, They ſuffered a man to mar- 
ry his fiſter by the father's fide but not by the mo- 
ther's V. 49. 5, Baniſhment the common fate of 
thoſe who governed them. II. 259. 

Athens, a conteſt between Neptune and Minerva, 
which of them ſhould give a name to that city, I. 
445. A man was in danger of loſing his life there, 
when he entertained certain notions touching the 
properties of the ſtars, 307, 6. It was fertile in 

producing informers. 468. a. We have no- 
thing but a fair repreſentation of that Republic, 

Which in truth was enſlaved by the Demagogues. 
IV. 581. 6. It was propoſed there to add a new tribe 
to the ten old ones. 5 57. 6. A collection of the 
decrees of the people of Athens, a work that is loſt, 
and the loſs of which is to be regretted. II. 562. 4. 
The Areopagus of Athens, was formidable to A- 
theiſts and impious perſons. 572. a. b. 5 73. à. 


Athenion, by what means he became very powerful in 


Athens. V. 379. 6. 8 8 

Athletics, their abſtinence. I. 142, a. The antient 
Greeks and Romans made them wear girdles, III. 
964. a. | 


- Atia, the mother of Auguſtus, what country ſhe was 
of. IV. 397. a. She durſt not go into a bath, and 


for what reaſon. 407. 6. 


Atlas, the coaſt of Teuchira is called the manſions in- 


habited by him. IV. 25 2. 6. 
 Atomiſts, are not ſo abſurd in their ſyſtem as the Spi- 


noziſts in theirs: the reaſon of it. II. 644. a. They 


admit an infinite number of firſt principles. V. 
827. $4; Þ 7 


Atoms, the difference between the atoms of Democritus 


and thoſe of Epicurus. IT. 779. a. The advantage 
that may be drawn from the ſuppoſition of their 
being animated. ibid. 6. 790. a. b. 791. a. b. 792. 
a. b. III. 790. 5. 791. a. 6. 792. a. Their mo- 
tion of declination did no ways ſerve the two pur- 
poſes for which Epicurus deſigned it. II. 791. a. 6. 
792. a. The abſurdity of ſuch a motion. 76:4. 
Who was the inventer of atoms. III. 788. 4. 
They are admitted with a vacuum, by a ſect of 
Philoſophers in the Eaſt. 792. a. An obſervation 
upon that Hypotheſis. IV. 437. b. 438. a. The 
bare motion of atoms, is not able to produce that 
regularity which is to be ſeen in plants. 266. 6. 
267. a. 5 
. the greateſt generals, and thoſe who are ap- 
pointed by Heaven to perform the — exploits, 
do — take all the towns which they attack. 
dunes 97 a profound and ſingular kind. II. 597. 6. 
637. b. 638. a. | | 
Atticus (Pomponius) the longer his epiſtles were, the 
finer they were. I. 427. 5. Statues were erected to 
him at Athens. 539. . He was of the ſect of E- 


paicurus, and nevertheleſs a man of great worth, 


541 
Alle kills himſelf on his wedding-day, by too much 
drinking. III. 482. 4. „Being ſoſtened by a ſpeech 


Aubertin, 


he marches back beyond the Danube, 758. b. 759 

wy His ſeverity to one of his Panegyrifts. IV. 
Attilins, whether he ought to be ranked among the 

Tragic or Comic writers. I. 60. 5. | 


Attorneys: There never was a faint of that profeſſion. 
AV. 4%. % ä 


Avarice, a ſentence of Bion's touching that vice, cano- 
nized by St Paul. II. 15. Bad excuſes for that 


vice. V. 147. 6. 148. a. b. 'The ſordid avarice of 


a Profeſſor of Phyſic. 136. a. b. 137. a. - 
Avaux (the Count d') ſends ſeveral copies of the book 
intituled, Lux in Tenebris, &c. to Paris. III. 
679. 4. | | 
i _ plan of his book on the Euchariſt. I. 
545. 4. b. 
Aubeterre (the Viſcount d') what trade he followed at 
Geneva for a livelihood. V. 187. 6. 

Aubignac (the Abbot d') his academy was compoſed of 
perſons of merit and erudition. V. 444. 6. = 
Aubigne (d') has improved upon a paſſage of Thuanus. 

I. 119. a. 6. A paſſage of his criticized. 711. 4. 
Examination of a ſtory which he relates. II. 148. 
a. 5. He renders his other ſtories ſuſpected by his 
ſatirical ſtrokes. ibid. 5. His miſtake as to the 
place where Goudimel was maſſacred. III. 197. a. 
Whether he was deſcended from Joan d'Albret, 
Queen of Navarre. IV. 331, 332.a. b6. What he 
ſays of a book of taxes. 649. b. 650. a. Remarks 
upon two paſſages of his. V. 733. He is deputed 
by the King of Navarre touching the affront offered 
3 8 wife. IV. 341. 5. Cenſured on that head. 
z01d. | 7 
Aubigne (Conſiant d') ſon to the foregoing : his chil- 
dren. I. 546. 6. f N 
Audebert, a Jeſuit, offers in the name of his commu- 
nion to give up many things for the ſake of peace. 
I. 263. 6. He enters into Tecret negotiations with 
ſome miniſters for the re-union of the two reli- 


gions. III. 123. a. 5. Gives in a project of re- 


union to Cardinal Richelieu. V. 804. | 
Audiguier (d') quoted. II. 128. 5. 129. b. III. zoo. 5. 


oy a. 857. a, 859. b. Two authors of that name. 
548 ps 


Auditors, their memory is a terrible thing to preachers, 


and advocates who contradi& themſelves. I. 35 1. 6. 


Avein, the ſmall advantages that were reaped from 


that victory. III. 829. 6. 


Awentine (John) The Proteſtants publiſhed his annals 


from an entire manuſcript. I. 549. a. His fate 
may be compared with that of Father Paul. 551. a. 


He is accuſed of having forged ſeveral ſatirical re. 


flexions, in order to ſlander the Popes. III. 233. 


6. 234. a. He reſolutely denies the ſtory of the 
She-Pope, and paves the way for all thoſe who have 


denied it ſince. IV. 731. 6. 732. a. 710. 6. He 

is cried down by the Cardinals, Baronius and Bellar- 
min. 732, 4. | 
Aventinus (Mount) the mntinous populace withdraws 
to it. III. 490. 6. SR 


| Averrois was Avicenna's rival and enemy. I. 553. 4. 


His opinion touching the ſoul, or univerſal intellect, 


common to all particular underſtandings. 554. a. 5. 


8535 a, b. II. 316.6. IV. 913. a. At preſent no 
waſtes time in reading him. I. 5 56. 4. His 


irreligion. ibid. 6. 5 5 7. a. 6. He wiſhed his ſoul 
might be among the Philoſophers. IV. 704. 6. 


N. Vernias, and A. Niphus maintain his opinion 


on the unity of the intellect. 377. 3. 
Aug ſburg, the magiſtrates of that city erect a ſchool, 
which they call St Ann's, III. 145. 3. When and 
how their library was enriched with good manu- 
ſcripts. 478. a. What office is that of Dauumwir, 
and that of Prætor in that city. V. 447. a. Popery 
is baniſhed from thence. IV. 285. 3. 286. a. 
Auguries, reaſons againſt the ſcience of Auguries. II. 
__ b. The Roman ladies went to ſeek for nup- 
tial Auguries or preſages. IV. 200. 5. 


Auguſtin (Saint) the reaſon he gives why Adam did 


not conſummate his marriage till after his fall. I. 22. 
a. 6. He is cenſured for his looſe 5 on a 
capital point. 91. a. 3. In what he makes the 
opening of our firſt parents eyes to conſiſt. 101. a. 
5. He is called an Mrican, violent and full of 
| heat. 106, a. is called auf in his writings, and 
fickle in his- notions with reſpe& to the doctrine of 
Grace. ibid. He is ill treated by ſome Proteſtants. 
- 109. 5. He approves of Cicero's raillery upon a 
religious worſhip which conſiſted in weeping. 114. 4. 


TT. 
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His exclamation on Abraham's concubinage. 1 23; 4. 
He found an apology for perſecution in Sarah's, 
treatment of Hagar. ibid. Is deſervedly repriman- 
ded for it in the Philoſophical Commentary. 76:4. 
A paſſage of that Father againſt perſecution. 287. b. 
288. a. What he ſaid of Apollonius Tyanzus. 
282. a. and of Apuleius. 394. a. His authority 
with the Roman Catholics. 470. a. The picture 
which he has drawn of his youth. 562. a. b. 563. 
a. 5. He gave himſelf up betimes to debauchery. 

63. a. 5. His ſyſtem, for which the Church of 
2 has engaged her reſpect, caſts her into per- 
plexity. 564. 4. 6. to 566. a. He aſks of God the 

ift of continency, but is afraid of being taken at 
fis word. 108. a. Has ſolidly refuted the doctrines 
of Democritus. 643. a. And has ſhewn us the 
difference between that Philoſopher and Epicurus. 
ibid. He begs of God the grace of being delivered 
from certain dreams. III. 73. a. He 1s ſeverely 
reprimanded by a modern author, on account of 
ſome notions touching the practice of the Cynics. 
458. 5. By what arguments he ſupports the mira- 
cles of the Scripture againſt the Heathens. 578. 6. 
Reflexion on one of the effects of prejudice. ibid. 
and 579. a. He throws the blame of an ignominious 
peace which Jovian had made, upon Julian. 586. a. 


Ridicules Paganiſm. 642. 4. One of his objec- 


tions examined. 912. 6. 913. a. It was an happy 
thing that he abandoned the Manichean Hereſy. 
IV. 95, 96. He is unjuſtly cenſured by Tana- 
quillus Faber with reſpect to the licentiouſneſs of 
the ſtage. 568. a. 5. Was more fortunate than 
wiſe in his notions touching the ſoul of beaſts. 
901. 6. His exaggeration of Sarah's decay. V. 


53. 6. He has not made a good apology for the 


conduct of Sarah and Abraham. 54. 6. 55. @. 
People have no great opinion of the learning o 
St Auguſtin's Friars. 235. a. He made an impro- 


per choice of examples to convince the Heathens, 


that the mother of Jeſus Chriſt was a virgin. 772. 
a. b. His maxim touching the neceſſity of ſpeaking 
about obſcene things. III. 135. 6. What he faid of 
the gods Stercutius and Cloacina, and of ſome peo- 

| rn who ſeemed to ſing when they broke wind. 
ibid. | 


Auguſtin (Antony) cenſured upon the ſubje& of the 


Familia Hortenfia. III. 490. a. He is ſent by the 
Pope to Philip II. IV. 200. Is a friend of John 
Metel's. ibid. | 


| Auguſtus remits an hundred talents to the inhabitants 


of the iſland of Coos, for the Venus Anadyomene. 
I. 369. a. One of his jeſts. II. 356, 5. He 
was the firſt who took cognizance of Defamatory 


Libels, in order to you the authors of them. 


353- 4. b. 354. @. 6. 358. 4. b. 356. 4. His 
deſign was to marry his daughter Julia to Cotiſon, 
King of the Getz, and that he himſelf ſhould 
marry the daughter of the ſame Cotiſon. 560. a. 
He makes choice in the enemies army of thoſe 


whom he intended to admit to his greateſt familia - 


rity. 632. 5. The Poets of his court were anima- 
fed with the ſame ſpirit as the Poets of the preſent 
time. 715. 4. He had a ſingular tenderneſs for 
Druſus. 717. a. How he would have the ſupreme 
authority called. 718. a. He cauſes a library to be 


erected in the temple of Apollo Palatinus. III. 8. 2. 
To what length his weakneſs, touching dreams, 
proceeded. IV. 73. 6. The empire was foretold 
to him when he was an infant, 369. a. Refle-. 


xion on that prediction. ibid. B. and 370. a. It 
was under him that dancing came to its perfection. 


646. 5. A fine edict of that Emperor for preſer- 


ving the chaſtity of maids. V. 337. a. His treat- 
ment of Ovid. IV. 445. Idolized literally by that 
Poet. ibid. and 446. a. 6. His grief and his anger 
muſt have been awakened when Ovid mentioned 
what he had ſeen, and what was the cauſe of his 
baniſhment. 443. 5. Suetonius ſays nothing to in- 
ſinuate his amours with his daughter or grand- 


daughter. 444. a. Reaſons againſt the conjecture 


of his being guilty of inceſt with his grand-daugh- 
ter. ibid. þ His policy in not recalling Ovid from 
baniſhment. ibid. and 445. 4. He orders all inſtru- 
ments concerning debts, which occaſioned calumnies 
and quarrels, to be burnt. III. 278. a. 
Avignon ſold to the Pope for a very inconſiderable 
ſum. IV. zor, 304. 


a. 6. Examination of his apology for Virgil. II. 


Aulus Gellius, a whole chapter of his quoted. I. 127. 


n 
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234. 4. 6. His opinion touching the abſurdities 
that were aſcribed to Democritus. 649, 6. He did 
not underſtand a graſbopper by the word ſaltatricula. 
III. 491. 5. He is falſely correQed upon the ſub- 
ject of Lævius. 699. 4. 6. Cenſured. II. 259. a. 
The difference of that author's chapters according to 
the diflerent editions. 385, a. | 

Aunoi (Madam d') quoted. IV. 365: a. 6. 

Aurelian, the ſeverity of his morals was only fit for 
the ſect of the Montaniſts, I. 571. a. What fir- 
name was given to him. ibid. 6, The judgment 
which Vopiſcus paſſed upon that Prince. 576. 6. 
His elogy. 575. b. 576. a. In what manner he 
rac himſelf for having led a Queen in triumph. 

003. a. | Ip 

Aurelius (Marcus), the piece attributed to that Em- 
peror is not the hiſtory of his life, as Naude be- 
lieved it was. II. 321. His anſwer to thoſe who 
adviſed him to divorce his wife. III. 793. a. 

Auſonius, whether or not he was a Chriſtian. I. 582. 
6. 583. a. b. He was cenſured with reſpect to 
the dead body of Hector. 81. 6. To what a de- 
gree an epigram of that Poet was admired. II. 
619. 5. He ingeniouſly obviates an objection in 
his acknowledgment to Gratian. III. 107. a. 

Auſpices, reaſons againſt the ſcience of Auſpices. II. 
629. b. 630. a. Who invented it. V. 386. 

Auſterities of tome Indian Philoſophers. II. 115. a. B. 
116. a. 6.. III. 312. B. 313. 4. l. 

Auſtralians, their particular make. V. 4. a. B. 5. a; 
Their notion of eternal reſt. ibid. a. b. Why they 
never ſpeak of God. ibid. b. Their origin, and 

the notion they have with refpe& to that of the 
Europeans. ibid. 6. a. Who the author is that 
ſpeaks of the Auſtralians. 7. a. 6. 


b. Auſtria (the houſe of), from whence it derives its pe- 


digree, according to the Benedictine Monks. I. 
341. 4. 6. Who reſtored that houſe to all its for- 
mer ſplendor in Germany. II. 692. It carries on 
the negotiation at Munſter with great policy. 
691. 6. Its proſperity notwithſtanding the threaten- 
ings of ſome pretended Prophets. 5 37, 538, 539. 
690, 691, 692. III. 682. 4. 5. 683. a. Riche- 
lieu formed a deſign to humble it. I. 785, 786. a. 
Cardinal de Berulle oppoſes it, and is ſeconded by 
Marillac, Keeper of the Seals, c. ibid. a. It 
caufes the troops of the Circle of Burgundy to enter 
the Electorate of Cologn. II. 224. 4. b. 


Auſtria (Anne of) her anſwer to a Bookſeller, I. 


544. b. See Arne. | 
Auſtria (Don John of) headed a party that oppoſed 
the Queen-Regent. IV. 365. 8 
Authority (the way of), people come back to it after 
having cried it down. I. 242. 5. 243. a. IV. 
474. a. Without it every ſect is liable to be ſplit 
into a great variety of ſubdivifions. I. 287. Whe- 
ther the Roman Catholies and Proteſtants differ in 
that reſpect. IV. 65. a. The difficulties — | 
the faid way. 361. a. b. to 364. @. 535. 4. b. 
536. a. It neceſſarily leads every particular man 
to be of the national religion. 792. a. To make 
a right uſe of the ſaid way in our ſearch after truth, 
we muſt firſt examine where it reſides. 536. a. to 
38. a. | | | | 
2 of the Pope: John- Thomas Rocaberti writes 
N volumes in defence of it, and cauſed to be 
printed at his on nce a collection in twenty 
volumes in folio under the title of Bibliotheca Ponti- 
Jets. In es e ns cit on 
Authors: An author divided into three, and his works 
in the ſame manner. I. 12. When a perſon has 
a mind to deſeribe an author by his relations, he 
ſhould ſpeak. of relations that ate known. 652. 6. 
At what time an author may be faid to flouriſh 
and become illuſtrious. II. 396. 3. His age may 
almoſt be as eafily known the ſtrokes of his 
pen, as by the features of his face. IV. 689. 4. 
Authors who quote no body hope to be quoted 
themſelves: I. 20. 4. They copy after each other. 
23. 6. Ought not to be cited for conjectures 
which other perſons have advaneed. 63. 5. Ought 
to make their retreat in time. 1 20. 4. 6. II. 619. 
They are very'unwilling'to confeſs a miſtake. 161. 6. 
No authors cite themſelves ſo often as thoſe who 
ſuppreſs their names. 181. 3. Several of them fal- 
ſify facts in „5 ſerve their pur- 
-poſes. 198. a. b.' Some perſons, thro' too much 
= of —— authors, never become au- 
:thors at all. 200. 3. Authors that were only rich 
8 in 
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-ſtances of a fact. 372. a. It would be of great 
uſe to criticize on their falſe Logic. 394. 6. They 
ſometimes put off their creditors with an aſſignment 
on the next dedication. 442. 4. Their addrefs 
and policy. 451. 460. 6. II. 643. 6. Their rude 
and unpolite behaviour in former times, when they 
were at war with one another. I. 514. 6. They 
occaſion a great deal of obſcurity by their neglect- 
ing to put the words in their natural order. 602, 6. 
They change maxims as their occaſions * 
but chiefly Divines do ſo. 616. a. 617. a. 6. A 
moral reflexion which may ſerve to comfort au- 
thors of a low rank. 701. a. It is very uſeful to 
collect examples of their inſincerity. 799. 6. Au- 
thors ought continually to be on their gaard againſt 


diſtractions of mind. 759. a. Profane authors may 
be conſulted in order to explain the chronology of 


the Scripture. 775. 5. They ought to be ac- 
uainted with the moſt common books, and 
* moſt ſcarce pamphlets. II. 94. a. There are 
things which authors never publiſh when they 
rightly underſtand their duty. 266. b. There are 
| ſome who would never have been authors if they 
had not been attacked. 328. a, Many falſely brag 
of having been familiarly acquainted with an au- 
thor that is grown into reputation by his writings. 
284. b. 404. b. Severe tribunals ſhould be ſet up 
againſt ſome authors. 451. 6. An author who is 
a Layman is more at liberty than a Preacher to 
ſpeak his ſentiments. 454. 6. There are ſome au- 
thors who do not publiſh every part of a work ac- 


cording to its order. 484. 5. They relate what 
the Antients tell us, with a thouſand alterations. 


535. 6. It is hardly poſſible that future ages 
ſhould not put ſeveral quite different conſtructions 


upon what authors ſay. 595. 6. III. 447. 6. The 


different circumſtances in which they are, contribute 
much to make them more or leſs famous. II. 
518. 6. Their diſputes never fail to produce effects 
that are fatal to the reputation which they had as 
men of worth. 583. 5. Perſons who have wrote 
books concerning authors of the ſame name. 633. 
a. b. They do not love that another ſhould inter- 
fere with them. 683. a. The groſs artifice of thoſe 
who make a merit of being hated by people of 


other perſuaſions. 695. 5. Whether ſome Prote- 


ſtant authors were hated by the Romans Catholics, 
becauſe they defended the good cauſe well. ibid. 
Authors that quote no body do not deſerye to be 
quoted. 778. @. b. 779. a. The moſt effectual 
method of reſtraining ſuch of them as are 
ſlander. 800. a. 6. Thoſe of the firſt rank ought 
to die, as ſoon as their glory is arrived at its meri- 

dian. 825. @. It is ſometimes dangerous to be too 
laviſh in beſtowing praiſes upon them. III. 249. 5. 

Their tenderneſs for their own works is immode- 
rate. 377. @. 378. 5. 384. a. 3. Their fate is 
deplorable : for even when they think that they 
apply their utmoſt attention, they miſtake the ſenſe 
of the —— 838. 5. They forget in 

one place of ſame book, what they have ſaid 
in another. 14. 6. There are ſome who compoſe 
treatiſes which are only fit to be poſthumous ones. 
175. 6. 176. a. There are ſome who ſeem to 
compoſe with a wonderful facility, who neverthe- 


leſs take great pains in writing. 261. b. 262. a. 5. 
5. @. b. 86. a. They ought ſometimes to 


IV. 8 


prefer their own K Iefrey the judgments of 
others. 337. 6. What they oo 


to obtain rewards from the public. 340. a. b. A 


proverbs. V. 199 


iven to 


tomata. 


ought to do in order 


IN DO x. 
in words. 330. a. Thoſe who amplify what _ 
quote cannot be too much cenſured for it. 338. 5. 
They ought never to ſuppreſs the principal circum- 


without firſt conſulting over again the books where 


they had read it. 568. 3. They ſeldom give any 


thing for nothing, in point of praiſes and compli- 


ments. 595. 4. 5. Have a right to coin new-words. 
743. a. 5. It were to be wiſhed that they were 


neither poor nor rich. 894. 6. 895. a. In what 
ſenſe thoſe who traffic with their works are to be 


commended, and in what ſenſe to be blamed. 


What authors have wrote collections of 
. a. 6. One is ſeldom at a loſs 
to find out the religion of the preſent authors. 


843. a. 


235. 4. Their bad way of quoting. 1 2 326. a. 
re 


Famous authors get honour by indifferent perfor- 
mances. 340. 5. Reflexion upon the conduct of 


| thoſe who procure the prohibition of their adver- 


faries books. 343. a. And upon the conſequences 
that may be drawn from their writings to their 
morals. 420. a. ö. &c, There are ſome of them 
whom it would be very difficult to enrich. 403. 5. 
Modern authors ſhould advance nothing but what 

they have credible witneſſes for. II. 639. a. A 
maxim which they ought carefully to ſtudy. V. 
738. a. There are no authors ſo ſubject as Poets 
to forget their promiſes not to print any more. II. 


83. 4. Fontaine's verſes upon that ſubje&. 76:2. 


Menage's chapters upon the ſame ſubject. ibid. B. 
Tt is a method of obliging an author in the moſt 
agreeable manner, to adviſe people to buy his 
books. 314. A * author of little books, who 
was ſo called, and in what ſenſe. 528. An author 


who ſuffers ſome things to be inſerted in his works 


ives a handle for ſaying that they are not his. 688, 
889 The ſmalleſt change of letters in their proper 
names multiplies them without reaſon. III. 534. It 
is a crying injuſtice to deſpiſe authors who had great 
obſtacles to ſurmount at a time when literature was 
but beginning to revive. IV. 166. 2. Some au- 


thors ſurpaſs them at preſent, who would not have 


equalled them, if they had lived in their time. ibid. 


It is not without example, that a lacquey has be- 
come a diſtinguiſhed author. 173. 6. 
Phical errors multiply them. 193. One cannot 


Typogra- 


do an author a greater diſſervice than by pro- 
claiming his works under too pompous a character. 
284. a. Several are negligent in correcting their 


works, and give it over. 451. a. The ableſt au- 


thors rather chuſe to be filent than to attack a book 


that is too ſtrong for them. V. 179. 6. 180. 4. 


It is allowable for them to contrive the matter ſo as 
to make their books acceptable. 810. 


Automata: The hypotheſis of Automata is the only 


way to get out of the plunge. II. 779. . Whe- 
ther or not, and how far, Des Cartes was the in- 
venter of them. IV. 546. 6. Whether the An- 
tients taught that the ſouls of beaſts were only Au- 
552. 4. B. to 554. @. 5. The greateſt 
difficulties which attend that ſyſtem. 908. 5b. og. 
a. 5. The Automata of Des Cartes are very 
advantageous to the true religion. 901. 3. & 


fg. I 
Autumn of age, how far it reaches. IV. 163. a. 
Auvergnates (in Latin Arverni) boaſted to have Julius 


Cæſar's ſword. II. 419. 6. When and by what 


means they appeared at the court of France in the 
higheſt poſts. I. 482. a. 1 


Auvergne (the Count Dauphin of) killed in the 
King's preſence, and in full council. II. 463. 


a. b. | 
Auxerre, the rebellion of that city. I. 258. 65. 
The ſervice which the Sieur de Chaſtelux per- 


formed to the Chapter of that city, and what 
privilege was granted to him by the Chapter. II. 


61. a. | 


cauſe of their miſtakes, that ſpreads "itſelf farther / {xtius (the Phyſician) condemned to make a public 


than is imagined. 451. 5. There are ſome who 
correct their writings too much. 836. a. 6. 877. a. 
There are ſome who are harder to be pleaſed in 
the beginning than in the ſequel of their work. 
ibid. b. There are others, who, reviſing a' work 
they deſire to reprint, are at 
the firſt compoſition. ibid. ere are ſome who 

are only learned in their collections. 195. a. 6. 
One of the cauſes which have produced chimerical 
authors. 402. 3. There are ſcarce any who do 


not complain of the ingratitude of the age. b 
b. to o—_ 4. It is impoſſible that thoſe Shs — 


a great many adverſaries ſhould not contract an ha- 
bit of reproachful language. 475. a. They ſhould 
not alledge any thing 


miſtruſt their memory, and 
: S 


ibid. 


— 71 of a calumny which he had vented. IV. 
504 bn 


mende cranks hinfalf to be 


circumciſed, to marry a Jew. II. 701. 


1 Axotus, the length of its ſiege. I. 590. IV. 790. 
ter pains, than at Axrun, twin- ſiſter to Cain 3 the death of 


Abel, and how. I. 24. 4. She marrics Cain. 


Babylonian | 
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Ballet, 


1 N D E X. 


B. 


Abylonian numbers, Horace would not ſuffer them 
to be conſulted, II. 125. 

Babylmians : They boaſted of an antiquity which far 
exceeded the age of the world. I. 595. a. 5. Fa- 
ther Hardouin's correction of a paſſage of Pliny 
touching the antiquity of letters among them, ex- 
plained. $590: a. J. 

Bacchus, the celebration of his feaſt required conti- 
nence the preceding-night. III. 934. a. He was 
adored by the Pagans under an infamous name. 
V. 134. a. 6. He encroaches leſs upon Venus in 
the ſouth, than Venus upon Bacchus in the north. 
IT. 823. 4. 6. 

Bacon: his new Atlantis. III. z. 

Baden, how the Swiſs bathe there. V. 423. 3. 

Baden (the Marquis of) introduces the reformation in 
his dominions. III. 256. 

E his quarrel with William Bigot. II. 8. 


Bagnio- eepers. The Bagnio-keepers of Paris had a 
mind to aſſaſſinate James des Parts, becauſe he for- 

bid TH uſe of baths in time of peſtilence. IV. 
484. 

Baiard fought a duel with Alphonſo de Sotomajore, 
in the year 1503. V. 139. 6. 

Bajaxet ſets the Count de Nevers at liberty upon his 
paying his ranſom. II. 206. a. b. 207. a. He 
ſends to Rome the iron of the lance, which pierced 
the body of our Saviour. III. 566. a. 6. He loved 
Philoſophy. 729. a. 6 


Bai, (Lazarus de) goes as far as Rome to attend the 


leflons of a Greek Profeſſor. IV. 295. 6. 


Baif (John Antony de), what he lays of his poverty | 


and education. V. 462. a. 5. 
Baillet quoted. I. 219. 5. 220. 4. b. III. 662. a. B. 
& paſſim alibi. Praiſed for his civility and equity. 
I. 796. 4. His judgment upon what paſſed in 
the Conference of Ratiſbon. III. 536. 4. He has 
forgot an Anti in the collection that he has made. 


701. 6. His civility to the author of this DiRio- | 


. nary is an exceſs of ceremony, prejudicial to the 
liberty which every body ought to; enjoy in the 
commonwealth of 3 IV. 548. 5. His diſ- 
courſe of the life of the ſaints. V. 433. 5. 
Bains, the Emperor Charles V is magnificently feaſted 
there. III. 5 30. a. Henry entirely burns down 
the magnificent palace which was there. ibid. b. 
Baldus, a, quick repartee which he made. I. 


616. a. 


Baldus Lupatinus, upon a ſuſpicion of Hereſy i is thrown 


into the ſea, after he had been impriſoned twenty 
years. III. 557. 4 
The ule of ballets. was eſtabliſhed. in France, 


before Mary de Medicis bronghe Rinucetns there. 
IV. 879. a. 6. 


| Ball . to chaſtiey, V. 23. a. B. to 25. 


a. 

e a noble family i in Scotland. II. 784. 

Baltaſarini, Ses Beaujoyeux. _ 

Baluzius, the hiſtory of his diſpute with the Abbot 
Faget. IV. 102. 5. 103. a. 6. He has furniſhed 
the author with divers memoirs. 427. 1. (a). V. 

111. 2. (a). 4. u. (1). 


Bahra, a river of the Pelopanneſus, whence ſo called. | 


V. 326. 6. 

Balxac, his pleaſant reflexion on Alexander ab Ale- 
xandro. I. 224. a. Balzac and Balſac are very 
different. 622. 4. A curious piece, which gives 
_—_ to ſuſpect that Balzac had once a mind to turn 

5 in Holland. 623. a. 5. Very ill uſed 
heophilus, zb. 5. His jokes. on the  impa- 


2 of modern women who have. too cold huſ - 


bands. II. 79. a. 3. Quoted. 350, 4. V. 2 
a. b. n. 4% (2). He looked 6 it as a 27 4 
niſhment to be obliged to praiſe all new printed 
books. II. 620. 6. 
who hectored the Deity. 648. 5. 649. 4. His cri- 
ticiſm on Alexander cenſured by Coſtar. 667, 6. 
What he ſays of ſome devout women in Spain. III. 
$2. a. 6. „One plainly perceives, that his produc- 
tions coſt him a great deal of pains. 262. 6. IV. 
85. a. 3. The ſource of his difference with Phyl- 
larchus. III. 204. a. How much. he contributed 
to the politeneſs which is ſpread. over the kingdom 


ef France. 8 . a, He inveighs againſt Montmaur. 


VOL. 


He ridicules a Grammarian 


is 


IV. 249. @. 5.6250. . 5. He would fain have 
been thought the author of a work Which he did 
not write. 279. . 5. 280. a. 6 What he ſaid 
of the contrariety of ingredients in the human _ 
| Ea ese 4. He had too much vanity. 4 2 
1 himſelf too eloquently upon the 
of his  liſeaſes, 461. a. How he r the 
Prince of Conde with reſpe& to a civil war. 488. 
5. He ſays that he loved the. Proteſtants much. 
528. 4. Could not endure the word Panglaſſa. 
31. 6. He tells a witty faying of Cato the Cen- 
or. 754. 6; 755. 4. He is guilty of a ſmall piect 
of plagiariſm in making uſe of the words which 
Famianus Strada applied to Quintus Curtius. 811. 
5. A judgment paſſed upon his works. V. 345: 
b. 346. 4. 6. | His character of d' Audiguier. 1 
348. 5. He brings a ridiculous charge againſt 
| ſome anonymous: perſons. 801. 4. 6. He ridicules 
the vain diſplay of reading, which was a cuſtom 
that formerly prevailed at the bar. II. 105. 6. 


A trick which he made uſe of to give one a great 


idea of his reading. 398. 6. A ſupplement to the 
hiſtory of his diſpute with Father Goulu. IV. 284. 

. 5. 285. 4. b. Jokes upon his works. 284. 6: 
He beſtows hyperbolical praiſes on the Abbot de 
St Cyran. V. 15. 6. 

Bandel _ 2 elogy given to Luther by Leo X. 
III. 

1 learned Dane, would not accept the place | 
of Hebrew Profeſſor, but upon condition that he 
ſhould go. to Paris by perfect himſelf under Gn | 
Sconita. IV. 493. | 

Baniſoment 3 ſome. 3 have looked | it as 2 

piece of good fortune. I. 637, 6. The common 
fate of thoſe, who had the —_ ſhare in the go- 


vernment of 0 commonwealth of Athens. II. 
289. 
Banquet of the eviſe-men 1 is 2 defamatory Libel com- 


— by Father Garaſſe, againſt the honour of one 
of the firſt Magiſtrates of F rance. II. 134. Ale- 
_ gambe does not deny it. ibid. 

Banquets, there are ſome which are as dangerous to 

3 people, as a ſet battle to a Colonel. III. 
840. a. 

Baptiſm, in the Primitive Church, people received it 

naked, of what age or ſex ſoever they were. III. 
331. 4. And ſeveral put off receiving it al the 
laſt moment of their lives. V. 257. 6. 

Bar, its tireſome wranglings. II. 724. 4. 3. The 
vain bw g which people formerly. diſplayed there. 
10 

ME Interpreter. of dreams at che court of che King 

of Perſia. I. 87. 

Barbaraſſa (Frederic), whether he was trod under foot 
by the Pope. II. 406: 2. 

Barbaroſſa, King of Algiers, rakes: F ondi. by. aſlault, | 
and what was his motive. III. 189. 3. 

Barbo N 1 noble Wee father to Pope 


Paul II. IV. 5 
Barchobebus paſſes * 8 Mefliah. 1 173. Akiba de- | 
clares for — ibid. _ 
Bark, * that powder was. alled. at firſt, I.. 
31. | 
Barnes, editor of Euripides, his explication of Lucian: 9» 
Balance examined. II. 865. 6. 866. 4. 
Barnevelt, what he i ſaid to Gomarus and as 
before the States of Holland. III. 174. a. One of 
bis ſons was beheaded at the Hague, and for what 
reaſon. 802. 6. 
Baeint (Petrus), his gentle remonſtrances to Nicole- 
tus ne and A Nin. IV. 377. 
. 
Baronius dares not decide the point between Theodoret 
and Socrates, touching one of the Kings of Perſia. 
I. 13. a. Is cenſured with reſpect to St Anne. 
342. 4. Deceives the Proteſtants in the idea of 2 
' book of Damian's, to the diſadvantage of his own 
communion. II. 589. 5. Why he never named, 
even while he confuted, che centuriators of Mag- 
deburg. 643. . Whence it comes to paſs that he 
conſirms certain ſlanders of the Pagan authors. III. 
20. 5. He commits a fault in Chronglogy' which 
was not known. to Mr du Pin. 219. 4. Is an 
enemy to ſoyereigns; and his annals: are full of 
lies. V. 93. 6. Expected to be made Pope after 
Paul V. 96. 4. Continuation of his annals. IE. 
241. * is cenſured for. what he. ſays of Flori- 
mond de Remond's hook touching the She Pope. 
IV. 732. 
10 M 
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Barieme|t : The Jeb ſay that. an luiſband ought not 
to cohabit = his wiſe, after he has 2 ber 
barren for the ſpace of ten years. I. 122. 5. An 
obſtacle to a widow's marriage. 393. 6. Philoſo- 
- -Phers who ded to cure it. III. 311. 5. 
Barriere: (Don John de la) firſt Abbot of the Feuil- 
lants, his condùct during the troubles of the league, 
and his attachment to Henry III repreſented by 
Father Pradhilon. IV. 764. 4. 3. 1 
Bartas (du) his Week is attacked with ſome ſort of re- 
ſpect. III. 128. 4. 6. | E 
Barth (John) beats the Dutch men of war, and faves 
the corn which was in the ſhips under his convoy. 
I. Mn TT "= FR | 
Barthius cenſured. I. 538. 3. He paſſes a reaſonable 
judgment upon the works of Marſas. IV. 166. a, 
3. The juſtice which he does to authors who lived 
in the time that learning began to revive. ibid. He 
- engages himſelf in a ſuperfluous refutation touching 
the marrow of lions. I. 76. 4. He is not conſi- 
ſtent with himſelf. 118. a. His cauſeleſs fear of 
» dying without'poſterity. 664. 2. He cenſures ſe- 
veral great men for ranking : 
the antient authors. IT. 5 24. 6. His blunder touch- 
ing a courtezan, whom he takes for another. III. 
701. 6, He is cenſured with reſpe& to Patricius 


of Siena. IV. 50%. a. 6. | 
Bartholomew (Maſſacre of St) Charpentier's apology 
for that maſſacre. II. 446. 4. b. 447. a. The cauſe: 
of it falſely related. IV. 700. 5. 701. 4. b, An 
author who was not aſhamed to make an ode in 
it, , „ 
Bartolus defites ſome time to anſwer an objection. I. 
| — 4. Cinus was his maſter, not his ſcholar. II. 
eee. enen ener CRY. 95074 | 
Baſtarians, : queſtion whether there ever will be ſuch 
a ſect among the Anabaptiſts. IV. 87. 6. = 
Baſil, all its relics were, in the time of the council, 
carried and placed in the room of the abſent Bi- 
- ſhops: I. 178. The memory of Eraſmus is ve 
much reſpected there: proof of it. II. 804. a. 6. 
They "ſew his cloſet, Wc. there. ibid. b. Twelve 
cart- loads of images are burnt there before the 
_ town-houſe. 813. a. | | Face 
| Baſil (St) would not have people truſt to the mutila- 
tions of eunuchs. II. 533. 6. A compariſon which 
he alledges for that purpoſe. ibid. He makes a bad 
anſwer to the Manichees. IV. 112. 6. 113: a. 


ROT WI OT ONT 8 
Baſlliths (the 2 Duke) plunders the country of the 


Livonians. II. 42. a. — a; ge 
Bajnage quoted. II. 301. 6. III. 943. 6. IV. 91. a. 
97. See the Diſſertation upon Junius Brutus. V. 
D BN Gt OE 
Bajnage Sieur de Beauval : his deux 


Der mont de My Furien. V. 642. 4. b. His Lettre 
fur les Differens de Mr Furien, & de Mr Bayle. 
645. b.'n. (53). His Mr Furies convicted of In- 
poſture and Calumny. 646. b. 647. a  —©_ 
Baſſompierre quoted. III. 301. 4. 6. 302. a. V. 531. a. 

32. a. The head of that family is ſprung from 
the commerce of a'woman with a ſpirit. IV. 408. 
5. The Hiſtory of ſome of his gallantries. V. 391. 


5 5 : 
A. 5. 


Baſſora (the Prince of) pretends to be Mahomet's chief 


favourite, and by his credit with him' to give ſuch or 
ſuch a place in Paradice. IV. 123... 
Baſtard, whether it is à diſhonour to be one. III. 

722. @. 1 
Baſtards have commonly a good ſhare of wit. II. 228. 
Bath : it was againſt de | 


o 


I. 563. 4. 2. (6). See Baden,” e e 
Baths were in uſe at Paris in the time of Charles VII. 
rr LEFT SUR 
Bats (Violente de) -canſes her huſband to be aſſaſſina- 
ted by her adulterers. V.,107;'@.'6. 108. 4. 
Battle, it is ridiculous for a man to boaſt of having 
won a battle, when he draws no advantage from it. 
IT. 413. 4. 3. The moſt common cauſe of its uſe- 
leſſneſs, is when the commander of the victorious ar- 
my fears peace. ibid. n. (6. 
Battles ; the gaining of battels more ſubject to Hiſto- 
rical Pyrrhoniſm, than the taking of fortified places. 


| — ib bY | 
Bavaria (Lewis of) excluded from the rank of Em- 
perors, but reſtored to it by x pulls retractation. 
I. 238, 4. His reign counted for nothing by Rai - 
1 ö 5 
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a modern Poet among 


among the Pagans, that 
a father and a ſon ſhould bathe in the Bend aides. 


IN D E X. 


naldus, who affects to call him by no other nat 
than the Bavarian. ibid. His thts by „L 
is condemned by the Inquiſition, and for what rea- 
ſon. 238. a. b. Who the true author of the an- 
nals of Bavaria is. III. 43. 4. 3. . 
avaria (the Elector of) Auris Ulm by an ad- 
mirable ſtratagem which was well executed. V. 


Bauderon, the ſon, accuſes John de Renou of Plagia- 
riſm. IV. 864. : x 
Baudouin, Kos. of Jeruſalem, is poiſoned by his own 
Phyſician, IV. 383. | 8 
Baudouin (the Civilian) changes his religion as often 
as his linnen. I. 690. 5. What he adviſed to be 
done for defeating the conference of Poiſſy. 692. a. 
He has writ a treatiſe of the means of attaining to 
a good reformation. 697. 5. His anſwers to Cal- 
vin and Beza. III. 523. a. B. 524. 4. | 
Baudrand cenſured with reſpect to Antinoe. I. 346. 4. 
3. The change which happened to the city of A- 
_ was juſt the reverſe-of what he makes it, 
590. 5. 5 
Baudri (Paul) Profeſſor of ſacred Hiſtory at Utrecht, 
_ himſelf very much eſteemed by his Lectures. 
I. 572. | | | my 


= 


Beans, who was the firſt that abſtained from them. I. 


277. 6. The Egyptians abſtained from them: IV, 
670. a. 6. The Pythagoreans likewiſe abſtained 
from them, and for what reaſons. ibid. b, 671. a. 
The Schola Salernitana forbids the eating of them; 
5 ws b. Whether they can be converted into blood. 
672. a. . | | 
Bearn, put in a better condition than it was in before. 
IV. 317. a. 6. The progreſs which the Proteſtant 
religion makes there. 325. a. 5. 10 327. a. b. The 
_ of the Catholic religion is aboliſhed there. 
ibid. i 80 | 


o 


Bearnois (or He of Bearn) a name which thoſe con- 


eerned in the League gave te Henry IV. III. 
276. 4. 3.94 | HO 


Bra. A diſcovery which was made of the number | 


- of the beaſt. I. 719. 5. 720. a. 


_ the great diſadyantages that attend moral re- 


ons ade on their conduct. I. 640. a.. 5. 
641. a. 6. Theſe moral reflexiqns are liable to be 
be turned into a jeſt and ſo to be eluded. 640. a. 
Whether they could determine themſelves, if two 


objects were preſent, which drew them with equal 


force, one one way, and the other another. II. 226. 
6. 227. a. Anaxagoras attributed to them an in- 
| 2 ſoul, to which he gave the ſame name as 

to God. I. 301. 4. Their actions perhaps are 


one of the moſt profound myſteries, on which our 


reaſon can be exerciſed. 641. 5. Several of them 
have been celebrated by the wits. III. 209. 5. 
Whether Des Cartes may be looked upon as the in- 


venter of the opinion which he had about them. 
opinion of the an- 


IV. 548. 4. 3. What was the 
tient Philoſophers about the ſouls of beaſts. ibid. b. 
549. 4. b. 550. a. b, Whether the Antients taught 


that they were no more than Automata. 551. 
6. 10 5 54: a. ö. The facts which concern the ca- 
ity of beaſts are no leſs puzzling to the followers 


of Ariftotle than to thoſe of Des Cartes. gOI. @. 
3. A catalogue of thoſe who have believed that 


- - the ſouls of beaſts were rational. 902. 5. 1 go. 


a. b, The ill conſequences of the opinion which 
gives beaſts a ſenſitive ſoul. 905. 5. 906. a. b. &c. 

Beaſts expoſed for a ſpectacle after their death, in 

order to — other beaſts in awe. 908. 5. Authors 
. who have maintained that they have rational ſouls. 

911. 6. 912. 4. b. &c. Their actions imputed to 
an external principle. 913. a. Authors who have 
maintained that beaſts are mere machines, or who 
have confuted that opinion, bid. b. 914. 4. 5B. &c. 

N opinions about their ſouls. V. 115. a. 
6. 116. a. 6. | | | 


Beaujoyenx renders himſelf famous at the Court of 


France in the reign of Henry III, by his inven- 
tions of ballets, concerts, c. IV. 879. 5. 
Beaume Montrewil (Francis de la) was fo learned that 
4 * K ted a Rabbin in a regular diſputation. V. 
298. 856. _ Et age | 
Beauty, the picture of a perfe& beauty. I. 399. a. Of 
a a laſting kind. 401. 2 1 Fr 24 Xp a. III. 
371. 4. 5. 372. a. It wounds us at a diſtance, 
65. a. Thirty things neceſſary to make it perfect. 
363. 6, Wherein its force conſiſts. 377. a, 6. _ 
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their huſbands leſs. 646. 4. Not only the ſpring 
but likewiſe the autumn of beauty is agreeable. 
IV. 236. 2. There have been cities where not on- 
ly the women, but alſo the men diſputed about 
beauty. V. 312. 5. 3. (15). | 
Beauvais, privileges "RS, were dude to the women 
of that city. II. 217. 
Becanus, his calumnies, add his fall conſequences a- 
gainſt Calviniſm. V. * 4. 6. 
Bees, what we are told of their ak ſmell. II. 6 36. a. 
Bebme was an Enthuſiaſt. Hl. 689. 4. 
Being: whether the idea of Being may be applied 52 
nonimouſly to God and his creatures, I. 488. 5. 
The general doctrine of Philoſophers enn the 
idea of it. V. 221. a. b. to 223. a. b. 
Bela, King of Hungary, in what manner he recom- 
penſed the Frangipani's who had afliſted him with 
money. III. 101. a. 6. 
Believe. Des- Barreaux pretended chat there was nothing 


ſo difficult to a man of wit as to believe. II. 
649. 6. 


49. 
Belino (Gentile) a famous Venetian Painter retutns from | 


the Sultan's Court loaded with preſents. IV. 54. a. 

Bellai : Meſſieurs du Bellai concern themſelves extreme- 
1 in the good ſucceſs of Henry VIIIch's divorce. 

7 16, a. b. The Cardinal's conſcientious mar- 

| . 724. a. The art which William du Bellai 
aſd with the Proteſtants of Germany. 721. a. 6. 
Facts that concern Martin du Bellai. 721. 6. _ a. 
They are the patrons of William Bigot. II. 8. 4. 6. 

Tarcagnota tranſlates into Italian a treatiſe "of the 
Militas Art, which is aſcribed: to William du 

Bellai. 1 
Bella's Memoirs. I. 722. 4. 

Bale (the Biſhop of) is puzzled about the power 
that is attributed to the Holy Virgin. III. 84. 6. 


Bellantes (Antony) a Nobleman of Siena, how he 
2ot off when accuſed of ſeveral miſdemeanors. IV. 


463. 


Bellarmin, his contradictions. I. 132, 2. A Proteſtant 


Profeſſor makes a recantation of what he had charg- 
eld him with. 727. 6. 728. a. One of his uſual 
ſayings. 732. 6. The vow which he made in caſe 
the Papal dignity ſhould be conferred upon him. 
733. b. 734. a. Said there were too many Chri- 
ſtians. V. 525. 6. - Acknowledges and reckons up 
two hundred and thirty-ſeven contrarieties of doctrine 
- among 75 Romiſh Divines. III. 343. 5. Cenſured. 
I. 769. 
Belle fore, deut to tranſlate what an Italian Monk 
had writ about love. I. 630. by + 


Baller (Peter) tranſlates into . part of Philo's 


works: the verſion is reviſed and augmented by 
Frederic Morel. III. 623. 


| Belliewre, his embaſly to fave the life of Mary, Queen 


of Scots, was a meer farce." II. 760. a. Sent by 

_ Henry III to the _ of Navarre, about the affront 

given to the Queen of Navarre, IV. 34r. a. 6. His 
negotiation in that affair. ;bid. 


Biellicure (Pompone de) Firſt Preſident in the parlia- 


ment of Paris, - reſtores to the ſtudents of the Canon- 
Law the privilege of pleading. III. 346. 4. 


Bellona; what her prieſts had in common with the 


- prieſts of Cybele. II. 531. 6. 
Bebi (John) repreſents to the Leaguers that the Ca- 
non Laws excommunicate thoſe who engage in in- 
- trigues about ws en in a Prince's lu time. 
III. 955. 4 
Belaniks Gited: IV. 35. 4 His W III. 719. 
b. 
Bekiedirenfs (Theodorus) his writings againſt the Vau- 
Lon, and the refutations of them by Peter Gilles. 
* 162. 6. 
Bembus (Cardinal) the Ates; which he put to Sabi- 
nus. IV. 193. 6. Confounds himſelf in ſpeaking of 
thoſe who go round the world eaſtward or weſtward. 
r 
Bends: four brothers of that name, Jeſuits. T. 747. 
Benedict XII (Pope): The taxes of the Penitenti 
Rome, appeared under his Pontificate. I. 629, 


Benedickines, of what family the founder of their order | 


was. I. 3 
Beneficed. . Ae man deprived of all his re- 
yenues for not pronouncing the letter 7 as others 
did. IV. 837. 4.6. \ 
Benefices, the Venetian miniſters at the Court of Rowe 


durſt not pt of any. I. 634. What anſwer * 
1 VI made to thoſe who objected to 


V. 918. Different editions of Martin du 
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- Tome time tlie beauty bf wives begins to affect 


him his inconſiſtent conduct with. * to their 

plarality. III. 330. a. Eccleſiaſtical Beneficts gi 
ven to Poets as rewards ſor the leud and bc 

verſes which they had eompoſed. IV. 95 6. 7 

John du Tillet is the author or promoter ** the 

_ edit, which prohibits the remitting money to 
Rome for Un in * 'Benefices. V. 3545 
355» 

* Bends, 7 To receive a benefit is ts loſe one 5 's liberty 


Fa A 252 Where the fieighbours meet in arms 

on the 2 25 of April. IV. 511. 5. 

Bengy, Profeſſor at e particular facts that con- 
cern him. IV. 652. 4. b, 

Beniwvenius (Dominic) writes a book of the miracles and 
prophecies of Savonarola. V. 66. b. 

Bennon, his miracles. I. 749. 4. 

Benoit (Renatus) : whether he is the author of a bole 

which clears the Proteſtants from the charge of He- 

reſy. IV. 373. . 

Benſerade ; the anſwer he made wh he was but ſe- 
ven or eight years of age. I. 749. a. Another an- 


{wer which he made to a courtier. 753. a. He 


contradiets himſelf in his ſonnet” upon Job. 967. 
6, red 4. One of his Roundels quoted. V. 
401 

Bibra, a gest Cabaliſt, bow be was conceived in 

his mother's womb. II. 114. 4 

Benxonius (Rutilius) defends the tory, that Trajan's 


foul was deliveted from Hell by the Prayers of 


St Gregory. V. 397. 6. 


Berault (John) his tranſlation of Barclay" « Euphorniio, 


with a key and commentary ſubjoined. I. 647. 6. 
Quoted. II. 163. 5. ». (21). 

17 (de la) Memoirs ſent for that Preſident's life 
I. 264. a. 


Berenice, her leudneſs. I. 765. 4. b. 766. a. b. Titus 


ſends her away. 766. 6. Her Jedtouly a inſt hey 
ſiſter Druſilla. 767. B. II. 761. b. 25 


Berenice, a play, the judgment chat was paſſed upon 
it. I. 569, 68; 


Bergamo (Matthew de) created a Count Palatine by | the | 


Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. I. 469. a. 5. 
Bergier, his treatiſe on the Point of Day. V. 776. 


Bergins (John) his diſpute with Micrælius. IV. 


210. a. 
Ber igardus looked upon as a great fivotiet of Pyirhos 
niſm, and a propagater of impiety. I. 770. 6. 


771. 4. 6. 
Ber conferences which give occaſion to the refor- 


mation of that Canton. I. 235. The churches of 

that Canton diſapproved pF; their aboliſhing unlea. 
vened bread, the ba tiſmal fonts, and the feſtivals 
at Geneva. II. 264. b 


* (St) one of his maxims. I. 126. a. His cha - 


racter. 758. and a. 6. & ſeq, He preaches up the 


cruſade, and promiſes very different ſucceſs from 


that which attended it. III. 796. a. : 
Bernartias ( John) injucdicivully denſures Pliny, with 
regard to an Egyptian King. IV. 667. a. | 
Berneggerus (Matthew) aſeribes to a Jeſuit, the ſpeech 
which came out againſt the Unite n under 
the name of Herimannus Conrad. II 
Bernier (Francis) miſtakes à word in a pine 2 Gaſ- 
ſendi. IV. 763. a. 6. Quoted 42. 6. 264. 
Aale . his character and works. It, 967. 
IV. 8 
Beroaldus Philip): how ridiculous he makes himſelf, 
while he endeavours to juſtify: Martial and others 
lee unto him. V. 421. a. He obſerves that Boc- 
 cace has taken one of his beſt tales from Apuleius. 
II. 37. B. 39. % © 
Beroaldus (Matthew) cenſared. J. 538. 

— a Fo confutation of his pretended 20. I. 
783. 5 84. a: 3. II. 61. 35. 5 
Bertier, Beokteler, what OW the Quren-Moter | 

made to him, I. 544. 4. 6 
Bertrade, Queen of France, ber Hiltory. III. 62. a 
3. Her death. bid. . 


7 of 1 (the Prefident) is very much out with rega ard 


to the Caffius'that was ſo renowned for his wagte 
II. 347. ans. 

Berulle : perſons of that family. I. 758. 

Beſa, the name of a city, and of à particular deity 
that was adored there. I. 348. 3. The oracle of 


8 tus. 37: and d. i 
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keln. Thomas Buyrete admitted Miniſter at nine- 
Er of ag, } founds a N church there. 
1 94 A, "2 

Beſarin (Cardinal) aid that the new ſaints made bim 

Call in queſtion the old ones. III. 740. 4. How 
he was hindered from being made Pope. IV. 587 
4. 5. Being threatened with excommunication by 
Paul II, he gns a decree which he had not ſeen. 
IV. 511. 6. 

10 ; Abſolution from it, what it colt. I. 62 8, 


| Beto (David), Archbiſhop of St Andrews, is killed 


in the. revolutions of Scotland. III. 666. 2. 
Betuſſi (Joſeph) his book intituled Inagini del Tempio 
della Signora Donna Gievanna Aragona. I. 402. 4. 


Beuningen (Conrad van), what he ſaid in favour of the 


toleration which was granted to the Mennonites in 
the United-Provinces, I. 288. 6. 289. 4. His 


opinion of a book which the 8 Fg of put out, to 


diſprove the pretenſions of che 


a III. 
850. a. 6. 


Bexa (Theodore) treats Joſephus 10 be deſerves... I. 


39. 4, One of his letters was by ſome thought to 
be the foundation of the pretended Mahometaniſm 
of Paul Alciatus, 198. 6, He is cleared from the 
abominable calumny which had been charged upon 
him. 546. 4. 6. 547. a. and 795. 6. 796. a. His 

diſputes with Baudouin. 695. a, Whether he own- 
ed that Bellarmine had overthrown all the Prote- 
tant authors. 726. 2. A cruel and impudent in- 

vective of Scioppius againſt him. 74 5. 5. 746. a. 
Hle is calumniated. 790. and a. b. 795. a. 6. 798. 


2. 6. Whilſt he was young he kept a woman 


under the promiſe of marriage, which he performed 
at laſt. 791. 6. 792. 4. and 795. a, He does not 
explain al his reaſons for leaving Lauſanne. 792. a. 
II. 274. a. 5. Is reproached on account of the 
frequent corrections which he made in the editions 
of his New Teſtament. I. 792. 6. A little Maca- 
ronic book is aſcribed to him. 791. 5. As like- 


wiſe the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos. V. 735. Bol- 


ſec's accuſation of him is not to be credited. II. 60. 
B. 61. a. b. He deſerves more credit than Maim- 
bourg and Varillas, as to the hiſtorical order of Cal- 
vin's travels, in ſuch things as neither tend to in- 
creaſe nor diminiſh the reputation of the latter. 

236. a. b. He is upbraided with having too eagerly 

| Picked up the flying reports that were ſpread about 

| his enemies. 364. a. His epigram on the picture 
of Eraſmus criticized. 810. 5. He preſerves a com- 
mendable moderation in ſpeaking of the death of 

Henry II. III. 400. b. Is ſtruck with the Pla 


1151 A ſtanza made on that occaſion. hid. 


e looks upon the Ecclefiaſtical Hierarchy as a 
fundamental corruption. obs _ What he ſays 


of Marot's morals. IV. Fg wy .. 155. 4. His ver- 


ion of 100 Pſalms. 1 * not give a 
fair anſwer to Dodithins, — — the ſentence of 
Zurich againſt Ochinus. 389. 4. 5. Broughton 
aims particularly at him, and writes him very 
rough letters. II. 150. He is "blamed by Colo- 
mies for altering a paſſage in the French verſion of 
the Pſalms. IV 164. 5. He expreſſes a proper in- 
- dignation againſt Simon Simonius. V. 150. 6. 151. 
a. He writes the life of Calvin in Latin and in 
French. II. 274. There are ſome things in the 
one which are not in the other. ibid. He retired 


from Lauſanne: for reaſons that have not been well 


explained. bid. a. b. His narrative touching Ca- 
raccioli different from that of Peter Martyr. 313. 6. 

314. 4. 5. He refutes the doctrine of Harchius 
upon the Euchariſt. III. 35 2. an a. 6. He is 
miſtaken about Marot's age. Iv. 162. 6, How he 

mentioned the ſtory of # She · Pope at the confe- 
rence of Poiſſi. 735, 736, 737. What he re- 
Ee of a woman. and her two. daughters. 882. 
a 

Bias, a maxim of that Philoſopher. UI. 601, . His 

dilemma non marriage may receive a different turn. 

IV. 844. 

Bible, the Hebrew text of i it altered i in what = Bak to the 
age of the Patriarchs, I. 173. a. Thedeſign of pub- 
liſhing it tranſlated; into the Iriſh language meets with 

great oppoſition. 718. 4. A queſtion which Bochart 
is ſaid to have been aſked touching that ſacred 
book. II. 41. 4. It is tranſlated into the vulgar 
language in Spain. 379. A commiſſion ſent to 
Druſius, empowering him to go upon a new tranſla- 

tion of the Bible into the Dutch tongue. * 

| I 
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Luther's tranſlation, and that which the Churches 

F wi - _ Countries made uſe of judged defective. 

9] be N icandalouſly retorted againſt 
_— —— that holy book. IV. 373. and a. b. 

/» What Politian is charged with ſaying: of it. 704. 
4. 6. Tranſlated into the Poliſh language. 825. 1 

Bible (French) firſt printed at the defire of Charles 
VIII, I. 1. a Falfified as well by the way of 
| ſuppreſſion, as by that of addition. 767d. 5. 

Bible of Zurich, by whom it was reviſed and correct. 
ed. I. 802. a. 

Bible, tranſlated into the Sclavonian tongue by. George 

.  Dalmatin. II. 585. 

Bibliotheca Maxima Pontificia. See Autboriy of the 
Pope. 

Biblatbqu of of the Feſuit authors ; by whom it was be- 
gun, and by whom continued. I. 219. and à. 5. 
- Qualities requiſite to make a good Bibliotheque, 
and the ordinary fault of thoſe who are employed 

2 I OY of that nature. ibid. ö. 220. 4. b. 221. 

1.8 

Bibliothoque Univerſell quoted. I. 116. 6. | 

Biblus, the Egyptians ſend thither every year a paſte- 


board head, without any. other ceremony than 


. throwing it into the ſea. I. 116. 4. 

Bibulus (Conſul) is wholly n up in making Paſ. 
quinades. I. 425. a. 6. 

Bigarrures & Teaches. (i. e. The Mi ſoellany and 


Touches) of Des Accords, books which are too 


free and trifling. I. 63, 64. 4. 6. 65. a, The edi- 
tions of them. 64. 5. 65. a. The Touches com- 
poſed in two Lege, what the nature of that 
work is. 65. 
Bigot (Emeric), what ke ſaid to a man who waited 
for the ſecond editions of books. I. 319. 6. 


Bigot (John), father to William. II. 7. 
Bigot (William) promiſed a treatiſe upon the ine | 


of matrimony. I. 603. a. 
Bigots, their artifices to make a great many devout 


women fall into the ſnare. II. 110. a. There is 


no paſſion which they do not juſtify at the expence 

of religion. III. 533. 6. 

Bilia lived to be old without knowing that her huſ- 
band, who had a ſtinking breath was different in 

chat from other men. II. 726, 727. anda. 

Billichius (Everard) defends the Univerſity and Clergy 
_ oy 2 Melancthon, Bucer, and 2 

240 | 
* —_ I. 720. &. b. III. 280. 6. 281. a. IV. 
359. 6. 360. a. b. 

Bindoni (Bernardino) makes additions to the Italian 
_ of FOOD» de Bene 5 Chronicle. 1 
7 

Biner (Stephen) a Jeſait, declares, though not without 

trembling, for the falvation of Origen, while he 

examines the matter in the form of a rehearing of 

his trial. IV. 415. 5. 416. a. 


Binet (Claudius) cenſured for an infipid hyperbole h 


Which he makes uſe of in ſpeakin of the birth of 
Ronſard. IV. 890. 6. , 

Bion, his anſwer to Antigonus, II. 1 1. a, 

* Ser mones, What one is to underſtand 5 that. 

2. „ 11 

Birds that ſwept the temple of Achilles every morn- 
ing. I. 85. a. ». (20). A bird which can take 

up into the air a horſe with his rider. III. 132. 6. 

Birds deſtroy an army of Ethiopians. IV. 177. a- 


Their language underſtood by ſome people. 181, 


182. and a, Worſhipped in Lemnos. III. 755. 


and b. The language of birds. V. 381. 5. 


382. a. 

Biroat convicted of impurities, according to the teſti- 
mony of Jarrige. I. 108. 6. 109. 2. 

Biron (the Marſhal de) receives a terrible reprimand 
from the Duke of Anjou, and the occaſion of it. 
III. 43 7 a, 3. He performed great ſervices to 
l . ibid. b. 179. a. He gives that Prince 

nfible a proof of 12 winking him ſelf a moſt 
neceſſary man. 179. 6. He could not bear to 
ſee the faith given to the Huguenots violated. 1 80. 
a. He was A for all ſorts of employments. ibid. 

| a. 3. He was too much given to wine. ibid. 6. 
And was unwilling to finiſh the war. ibid, and 
| 125 1. 4. He becomes credalous and ſuperſtitious. 
ibid. a. 

2 (the Marſhal Duke de) his impious wiſh. III. 
182. 6. He affects to hate the Huguenots. 183. 4. 
He diſplays an inſupportable vanity. ibid. a. b. 
He is confounded with his father in the paint of 

learning. 
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learning. ibid. b. 184. a. Henry IV faves his life 
three times. ibid. B. That Prince had a mind to 
make him his ſon-in-law. ibid. a. 6. His duel 
With Carency. 856. 4. 6. 5 
irth. Few people care to have the meanneſs of their 
birth talked of. I. 256. 6. V. 125. 4. b. It bas 
ever been common to debaſe the birth of thoſe 
whom fortune raiſes to the higheſt dignities. I. 
50. 5. V. 125. 4. b. 126. a. 189. a. A mean 
both is no crime, I. 360. 6. 3 
Biſhopric : a biſhopric procured by the Muſes. I. 237. 
and 238. a. b 


Biſhoprics the abuſe of giving N to chil dren 
819 | 


_ prevailed in the X VIth century. I 3 
Biſhops of the Eaſt ſubject to the King of Portugal, 
acknowledge no Patriarch. I. 22. There are Bi- 
ſhops, who having once obtained the mitre by 
reaching, preach no more after they are made 
Biſhops. 238. a. Lent-Biſhops; who were ſo 
called, by whom, and for what reaſon. 703. a. 
The dignity. which is poſſeſſed, and the functions 


that are exerciſed by the Biſhops of the Church of 


England. II. 759: 5. A Biſhop that was of an 
_ apoſtolic character. III. 69. and a. Biſhops were 
highly reſpected by the Pagans themſelves when 
their morals were good. IV. 104. b. They diſho- 
nour their Pabel when they ſet up for infor- 
mers. ibid. 105. 4. Good Biſhops faithfully diſ- 
charge their miniſterial office. III. 772. 6. The 
' Proteſtants acknowledged Caraccioli for Biſhop, 
after he had publickly embraced their religion. II. 
| 31 3. and a. b. 314. a. b. By divine right all 
Biſhops are equal to the Pope. IV. 198. 2 
Biſhops of France prevailed with the King to deprive 


. Caraccioli, who was acknowledged for Biſhop by 


the Reformed, of his biſhopric. II. 313. @. 6. 
„„ | | 1455 | 

Bitings (of an immodeſt kind), Orators as well as 
Poets have mentioned them. III. 56. a. 6. 
Bitter, ſtories which the Rabbins tell concerning the 


ſlaughter of the Jews, at the taking of that city by 


the Romans. I. 6495 a. 5 

Blackſmith of Salon: It is not poſſible for private men 
to Ls certainly what concerns him. II. 
386. 8. . 5 

Blæ ſus (Junius) obtains the honour of a triumph from 

Tiberius. V. 277. a. 6. 278. a. 80 

Blanc (William le) tranſlates Xiphilin into Latin. V. 
589. a. | | | 

Blanc (Richard le) tranſlates Cardan's book de Subtili- 
tate into French. II. 322. 6. | 


Blancanas, the Jeſuit, cenſured for a double miſtake. 


| 49. a. FR 1 | | 
Blanche (Queen) expoſed to detraQtion more than one 


way. V. 337. a. 5. 338. a. 
N (Bartholomew) writes the life of Urceus. 
Vo BIS. | 
Blaſdbamins. The horrible blaſphemies of a fanatic. 
III. 815. 4. b. A blaſphemy of a horrid and ſin- 
gular kind. V. 514. 4. 5. 515. 4. | 
Bleeding. The practice of frequent bleeding introduced 
at Paris by Botal. II. 99. and a. 6. A diſpute on 
that head between Botal and the Phyſicians of the 
3 . ibid. The uſe that Averrhoes made of it. 
201d. 6. 

Blif kenius falſely relates ſeveral things of the Iſlanders, 


both with reſpect to witchcraft, III. 580. a. 5. 


and laſciviouſneſs. ibid. b. 581. a. 6. 

Blind. One born blind cured by Hadrian. III. 

$39. 4: 

Blas? A motion made by the States of Blois for ex- 
cluding the King of Navarre from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of France. II. 5. a. | 

Blind (John le) tranſlates Carion's Chronicle into 
French, and writes an appendix to it. II. 324. @. 

Blonael (David), the character of his wit and memo- 
ry. II. 22. a. b. 23. a. He cenſures Suidas touch 

ing the Sibyl Lampuſa unjuſtly. 252. 3. What he 
ſays of the Fathers. III. 55. a. 5. Omits ſeveral 

authors who have affirmed the ſtory of Pope Joan. 
8. 3. Is miſtaken as to the time when Lucidus 


flouriſhed. 904. What he ſays of the ſtory of the 


She-Pope. II. 24. 4. b. 25. a. b. IV. 729, 730. 
Is not for loſing time in enquiries about its origin, 
and cenſured on that account. 739. Finds that 
the faid ſtory in a manuſcript of Anaſtaſius the li- 
brary-keeper is framed in the very words of 
Martinus Polonus. 725. 5. 726. 4. 738. 6. 
739. 4. | ih | 
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Blondus (Flavius, certain works of his tranſlated into 
Italian by Lucio Fauno. III. 8. 
Blount (Charles) his writings* condemned, I. 383. 4. 
my + 5 vl of Philoſtratus. ibid. His tragical 

end. ibid. 5 


4 


Boarders : the avarice of thoſe who | Toes Boarders in | 


__ univerſities. III. 167. 6. TY 
Bobowſki, in Latin Bobowius and Bohonigs, is the ſame 
with Halibeigh in the Dictionary. III. 241. 
Boccace falls in love with a Princeſs, and writes two 
excellent books for her ſake. IV. 302. 6. 304. 6. 
What he relates of Guido Cavalcante. II. 398. 
a. b. His Decameron univerſally known. ibid. Of 
a thouſand perſons who read it, ſcarce two or three 
remember any thing that is not an adventure of 
llantry, or pleaſantry. ibid. What he ſays of 
ope- Joan. IV. 730. 6. 731. 4. How far his De- 
cameron is to be condemned. V. 837. 
Boccalini, againſt what kind of authors he ſhould have 
made Apollo hold his extraordinary feſſion, and 


ſummon all the forces of Parnaſſus. II. 528. a. 


Does not follow the advice which he himſelf gives 
to Hiſtorians. 65. 4. 6. Complains with great 
wit of thoſe who brought in the Neopolitan diſeaſe. 
IV. 284. 3. | 55 

Bochart has read a paſſage in Strabo, concerning 'Tel- 
meſſus, wrong. V. 311. 6. His conjecture upon 

a a paſlage of Suidas; where that author ſpeaks of 
the cray-fiſh of Tenedos, is one of the beſt that he 

has made. 312. a. | 


Bodies, an explication of the doctrine of ſome of the 


Carteſians concerning the formation of bodies, II. 
251. a. b. The difference between living Bodies 
and Bodies void of life according to Des Cartes. 
660. 5. 661. a. 6b. u. (51). Bodies are incapable of 
thinking. 661. 6b. x. (53). 662. a. 6. The quali- 
ties of Bodies which ſtrike our ſenſes are only mere 
appearances. IV. 654. a. b. 655. a. b. 
Bodies (dead) that have remained exempt from corrup- 
ruption. I. 183. @. 6. II. 442. b. III. 233. 
a. 6. 5 os Te 
Bodin, one of _ 3 which he wrote his De- 
monomania. I. 385. 5. 386. a. His panegyric. 
II. 48. a. 6. 3 a. He has wrote a dialogue 
about religions, in which he gives the advantage to 
the Jewiſh. 45. a. Is taken for a man without re- 
ligion. 50. a. b. 51. a. 6. An ingenious anſwer 
which an Engliſhman made to him. 53. 4. He is 
cenſured for what he ſays of Cato's lending his 
wife. III. 495. a. Quoted. 403. 6. 404. a. b. 
IV. 502. a. His prevarications to ſave the ho- 
nour of the Aſtrologers. V. 244. 6. to 246. a,b. 
A groſs miſtake charged upon him by la Mothe le 


Henry II. III. 4 55 . 
eotia, what puniſhment was inflicted there upon 
bankrupts. II. 863. a. | 


Bohemia, all the Miniſters of that kingdom proſcri- 


bed. II. 536. Facts which concern the revolution 
that happened there. V. 102. a. 6. to 104. a. 6. 


Bobemia (the King of), EleQor Palatine : his exercifes 


are to be ſen in the Vatican library at Rome. I. 


239. 4. | 
* — divided into three ſects. IV. 629. a. 6. 
Laſicius writes a book on the confeſſion of faith of 
the Proteſtants of Bohemia. III. 732. 6. 733. a. b. 
They degenerate from from their anceſtors. ibid. 


1. (6). I; . 1 
Boboritſch Adam): he and Dalmatin tranſlate the 
22 into the Sclavonian tongue. II. 565. and 
A. 5. & * | Þ 
Boikeau (Dr), complaints againſt two of his books, 
V.8 ; 


. 


333 : 155 
Boiſleduc ; an edict prohibiting the public exerciſe of 


the Romiſh religion in that town. III. 548. a. 
Diſputes occaſioned by the ſaid edit. ibid. and b. 


Its Magiſtrates tolerate a fraternity of the Virgins | 


and enter themſelves into it. IV. 121. a. 
122. a. _= 


Boiſſu (the Preſident of) juſtly cenſures 7 1 e 


and Corradus for what they ſay about Pyrrhus, 


and the place of his interment. IV. 660. 3. A 
character of his commentary on Ovid's againſt 
Ibis. 45 2. 4. 6. £ 


Bolduc, a Capuchin. Nothing can be more ſcanda - 


lous than what he ſays of Job's diſtemper. 111. 
: $73 a. ad} | 
Boleyn (Anne), her bad qualities. II. 57. . 
10 N Bolagna, 


Vayer. 112. 6. He relates a ſingular anſwer of 


20 | 
Bologna, its colony was ſettled f 
of Piſaurum. I. 62. 6. 
Bolſec, a witneſs not credited even by the Roman Ca- 
tholics. II. 61. 6b. 62. 4. b. Inſults Calvin for the 
frequent corre@ions of his Inſtitution. 262. 6. All 
his fooliſh ſtories againſt Calvin are given out as 
matters of fa& b rdinal Richelieu. 62. a. And 
will be fo eternally by thoſe who write againſt the 
Calviniſts, if we except 
gravity. ibid. and. 61. 4. 5. What concerns the 
proſtitution of his wife is not to be found in the 
rench life of Calvin. 274. 1. (p). A more particu- 
lar account of the differences bets 
him given in that life. ibid. 5. 
Bona (Cardinal). An author undertakes to criticize 
him, becauſe he had never quoted him. IV. 2. a. 
Bona Sforza, 
room to talk of her. I. 405. 56. She is very angry 
with her ſon for marrying Barbara Radzivil. III. 
847. and a.b; Their mutual reproaches on that 
head. 848. Mm 
Bonanni (a Jeſuit) ſets about compoſing a catalogue of 
the writers of his ſociety. I. 219. a. Quoted. V. 
164. b. Maintains a kind of paradox about Moſ- 
B „ 

Bond, the elogy of his Commentary upon Perſeus. 
IV. 598. a. 6. | 3 
_ 1 * Jews tell us of a ſmall bone. I. 649. 

6. 050. a. 6. . | 
Bonet e Doctor of the Canon- Law, is the 
author of a book, intituled, The Tree of Battles. III. 
78. 5. Affirms the ſtory of Pope-Joan. ibid. Se- 
veral miſtakes which concern that writer. 79. 4. 6. 
Bonjires. What are the fineſt Bonfires that can be 


lighted up to pleaſe the people. III. 317. 6. 318. a. 


Bongars quoted. II. 69. a. 6. What Velſer wanted to 
have Him reproached with, is probable — 
70. a. The author of the new tranſlation of his 

letters, cenſured. III. 155. b. V. 538. a. 6. Bon- 

gars was ſomewhat credulous. III. 696. 5. Falſely 
accuſed 1 being the author of the Jdo/um Hallienſe. 
838. a. 6. | | | 

Boniface VIII, being ſollicited by one of the parties 

which divided the commonwealth of Florence, 
prevails with Charles de Valois, to compoſe the con- 
fuſions of that city. II. 296. 4. ej | 

Bonifacius (Balchaſar) raſhly attempts to criticize A- 
thenzus touching Democritus, and the manner in 
which he prolonged his life. II. 637. b. u. (38). 

Bonni vet (Admiral) his attempt upon Margaret de 

Valois. I. 724. @. IV. 322.6. 

Book of the Creation, the Cabaliſts 
miracles by it. I. 173. 4. | 

Book.” A French book formerly was no more than 
a certain 'number of Latin pages, with a few lines 

of French. II. 105. 6. 0 TIO 

Book of ſentences condemned to be burnt under the name 

of Abelard. I. 761.5. 

Book de tribus Impoſtoribus, it is not probable that there 
ever was ſuch a book. I. 437. 4. IV. 86r. a. 

V. 536. 5. 537. a. Some ſay that Averroes ſup- 

pulied the materials of it. 557. 4. | 

Books, their faults ought to be carefully remarked, 

when they may miſlead a great many readers. I. 

77. 5. A book that ſhould treat of the religion of 

_ a ſoverereign would fell well. 130.6. Some books 
are taken no notice of by zealots for a long time. 
153. a. Authors who enlarge them, ſeldom take 
proper care to alter the dates. 154. 4. They for- 

get to make the proper alterations, when they 
abridge or tranſcribe paſſages, 158. a. The firſt 

editions of books only ſerve to make an author's 
works appear in a fairer character. 318. 4. 6, There 
is no by 57a ſo bad» but ſome advantage may be 

_ reaped from it. 31 

down the titles of books in the language that the 

author made uſe of. 344. 5. Suppreſſions that are 

made in them only ſerve to draw one's attention 

the more. 498. @. b. 499. @. II. 94. a. 5. Books 

deceive people ſometimes, by the falſe prints that 

are put into them. 100. 5. The faults of books are 
not excuſable when they concern the principal ſub- 

zeR. I. 579. a. The faults of great men lead other 

great men into r 5. Are like ſparks of 

re. 671. b. A conſideration which ſhould oblige 

authors to avoid the very ſmalleſt miſtakes. II. 22. 

a. Books called Gentlemen in a compliment. 626, 

b. A perſon may very eaſily be miſtaken as to thoſe 

whom he fancies to be authors of ſuch and ſuch 

I 


authors of reputation and 
betwixt Calvin and 


cen of Poland, gives people large 


pretend to "work. 


. 2. 6. One ſhould always ſet 


5 years before that 


books. 682. b. V. 396. 5. There are many b 
againſt which nothing would: be ſaid, if Fin = 
obliged to inſert them at length in their anſwers. 
II. 8 a. A book of admirable uſe, if we judge 
of it by the title. 236. and a. ö. Bochart quotes it 
ſometimes. ibid. b. Some books become more ver- 
fect by being reviſed and printed; 279. a. A beau- 
tiful paſſage of Mr Smith on that head. 744, a. 5. 
Books can never be good, when an anthor writes 
them purely for bread. 321. a. Faults that are 
often to be found in them. 323. a. 5. Books con- 
demned to be burnt. 355. a. b. 356. a. Callima- 
chus faid that a great * is always a great evil. 
526. 6. A book dedicated to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
578. a. There is no book ſo deſpicable, but ſome 
advantage may be reaped from it. 5 82. a. The 
firſt that a man publiſhes is ſometimes an accom- 
pliſhed piece. ibid. a. 6. Some books are publiſh- 
ed under the names of celebrated authors, chiefly 
ſuch books as concern magic. 640. 6. 641. a. Con- 
fiderations upon books that are full of quotations. 
778. b. 779. a. Examiners of books Train ma- 
nuſcripts long, and ſtrike many things out of them. 
809. a. Some have been ſuppreſſed, others forged, 
and others fitted up as people had a mind. III. 67. 
a. What a man expoſes himſelf to, when he only 
judges of a book by the title of it. 134. a. How 
dangerous impure books are. V. 38. and a. b. &c. 
It is of great uſe to publiſh ſeveral books upon the 
_ fame ſubjects, when they are important. III. 335. 
a. 5. Whether the condemnation of a book by a 
ſynod hinders it from being read. 377. 6b. 378. a. 
They are moſt of them extracts and copies of 
others. 471. 3. Are often ſpoiled by too much po- 
„ a. b. 837. 5. The riſk that — 2 
mous books run. 848. 5. The blind zeal of thoſe 
who retrench whatever diſpleaſes them in books. 948. 
4. 5. It is a more difficult taſk than people imagine 
to make additions to books. IV. 79. 5. A book that 
contained nothing but the reproaches which two pro- 
feſſors divulged one againſt the other. 122. a. Inwhat 
manner thoſe of the antient Arabs were made. 177. 6. 
A man that ſeeks to paſs for the author of a book 
which he did not write, is guilty of a wilful cuckol- 
dom. 280. 6. Reaſons which ſhould hinder the greateſt 
part of authors from publiſhing many books. 493. 5. 
They generally contain nothing new. 590. b. Thoſe 
who write books ſhould firſt of all read Quintilian. 
$14. What Pliny fays of the pompous titles of 
ſome. V. 2. 3. Whether every word that cannot 
be ſpoken before a modeſt woman ſhould be baniſhed 
out of them. 132. 5. 133. a. 3. There are ſome. 
which have been printed a great while, and which 
nevertheleſs remain unknown to the moſt learned 
authors. 462. a. Whether ſingle men ſtudy better, 
and compoſe more good books, than thoſe that are 
married. 524. b. 525. a. 6. A great author of lit- 
tle books; who was called fo, and in what ſenſe. 
II. 528. The multiplicity of books debauches the 
mind. I. 65. 2. The title of a book which alarmed 
the Court of Rome, and in conſequence thereof was 
reformed. III. 122. Nothing is more apt to make 
them be looked upon as bad, than the pompous idea 
under which they are repreſented. IV. 284.a. A 
book too hard ; the moſt underſtanding authors ra- 
ther chuſe to be filent, than to attack it. V. 179. 
b. Several books which are deſpiſed by men of 
parts ; ſeem to the author: how he read 
them. 802. How Antony Arnauld read them. ibid. 
Character of Jurieu's books, ibid. and 803, Why 
the States of Holland grant privileges to them. 804. 
The difference between a good and an uſeful book. 
806. Great books are long expected, and meet 
with a thouſand ftorms, when they firſt launch forth. 
808. 809. A reflexion of la Bruyere upon the 
way that people judge of books. 809. | 
Books of Devotion, it does not belong to a vicious 
man to write them. I. 439. a. 6. | 
Books of Heretics : whether thoſe who prohibit the ſale 
of Heretical books, ought to permit the objections 
of Heretics, to ap in the writings of the ortho- 
dox who confute them. II. 488. 2. 4 489. a. 
Books (Apocryphal) the objections made to theſe books 
are retorted. III. 601. a. | 
Bookſellers, what they do in order to enhance the price 
of books. I. 521. 6. II. 23. 4. 6. 38. 5. $cg. 6. 
Bookſellers oh impoſe upon Alexander VII. 476. 
b. 477. a. b, They have a cuſtom to pou many 
titles for one and the ſame book. 5 24. a. III. 274: 1 


t 


It is not of them that we ought to complain, 
if they print bad books. II. 562. 6. Some of their 
fly tricks. 621. 4. 5. $09. 3. Whether we can re- 
ly upon the commendations which they procute to 
the authors they print. 763. 3. They give cor- 
rected editions of the French authors, with reſpect 

to the antiquated phraſes. IV. 427. 5. 428. 4: 

The confuſion which they cauſe, by reprinting the 
title pages of books. 476. 42. The German Book- 
ſellers generally add good indexes to the books they 
reprint. 498. 5. Bookſellers are often ruined by 
authors. 834. a. 6, A cuſtom which they have, 
impoſes on the Bibliographers. V. 547. 5. An au- 
thor who had ſworn never to have any thing to do 
with them. II. 82. 4. 5. 83. a. The extream ne- 
gligence of a Bookſeller. 322. 5. | 

Boreas was very warm in his love. II. 79. a. 5. 80. 
. . 

Boreel (Adam) tranflates Broughton's Commentary on 
the Prophet Daniel into Latin. IT. 150. 4. 

Borel (Peter) * miſtake with reſpect to Deſpauterius. 
IV. 538. 4. . | 
Borello mill takes a great deal of pains to prove 
in a book, that the ſentence of Pilate found in the 
city of Aquila is fictitious. II. 5 56. 6. 8 

Borri (the Cavalier) had a ſtrange thought concerning 
the conception of the Virgin. III. 571. 4. 5. 

Borſel (Francis de) facts that concern him. II. 90. 4. 

Borſtel: perſons of that family. II. go. 4. 6. 

Boſe (du) a miniſter ; what a Catholic gentleman did 
at his return to Caen. II. 91. a. . ; 

Baſſa (the Count de) his treachery. II. 841.5. 842. a. 

Why he was not puniſhed for it. i649. 

Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, his error m_ Ubiquity, 
and the firſt authors of that tenet, V. 549. 5. 
Quoted. IV. 65. 5. & paſſim alibi. | 

Bouchawanne (Mr de) takes the Preſident de la Place 
privately to the caſtle of Couſſy. IV. 682. 2. 

Bouchel, his Bibliotheque of the French law quoted. IV. 
806. | | | 

Boucher (John) thought to be the author of the apology 


for Fohn Chatel. II. 101. 4. 103. a. n. (15. 


459. 6. 


 Boucherat receives an extraordinary commiſſion to pre- 


ſide at trials for poiſoning and witchcraft. II. 
22 5 Ss 

Bouchet (Peter) takes the poiſon which a neighbour's 
wife had prepared for her huſband, and dies. II. 


104. 

A his judicious advices touching the French 
tongue. II. 775. 6. Quoted. V. 361. 4. 6. 

Bouillon (the Duke of) promiſed to abjure his religion 
when he married Mademoiſelle de Berghes. IV. 
120. à. 


Boulai (Du) commits faults, upon the ſubject of Faunus 


and Omphale. III. 934. 5. His miſtake touching a 
Roman lady, whom he took for a Veſtal Virgin. 
V. 516. a. b. Quoted. 1 30. a. | 
Boulduc (Father) laughed at for the monaſteries which 
he ſuppoſes to have been erected at Haran. I. 


1 | 
* (Claudius Dormi Biſhop of) is treated as a 


rebel, and caſt into priſon. IV. 258. 
Bouraque, what ſort of an animal it is. IV. 42. 6. 


Bourbon (Antony de) King of Navarre, follicited to 


procure an agreement in religion. I: 691. þ. See 
Antony. | 


Bourbon (the Conſtable of) animated to the of 
Rome by predictions. I. 147. and b. 148. a. Makes 
his eſcape upon horſes ſhod backwards. 482. Con- 
ſpires againſt the ſtate. IV. 694. 4. 3. How this 
conſpiracy was diſcovered. 695. B. 696. 4. At what 
time he entered into the party of Charles. V. II. 


345. 
FS. (Cardinal de) ſets up, at the ſollicitation of 


the League, for the lawful ſucceſſor to the crown of 
France. III. 520. 4. 6. 
Bourbon (Frances de) eldeſt daughter to the Duke of 
Montpenſier, ny profeſſes the Proteſtant religion. 
ITE. 864. and b. | | 
Bourbon (James de) impriſoned by his wife in the 
caſtle of Ovo. IV. 307. J. Eſcapes to Taranto, 


where he is beſieged : he ſurrenders the place, and 


goes to be a Monk in France. ibid. 
Bourben (Nicholas) quoted. IV. 247. 6. 3. (19). Praiſes 
2 ly the poem ds Cruciſiæo, wrote by James 
inon. 651. 
Bourdeaux. The parliament of Bourdeaux reprimand- 
ed. III. 512. 4. 6. Rejects the claim of two Pro- 
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teſtant cuptains, whom it had cohdetiitied to death, 
not allowing them the privilege of being tried by a 
 Judicature of half Proteſtants and half Cätholics, IT. 
7 2. 6. And condemns a libel on that ſubject 
to be burnt. ibid. 6. 
Binrel, who that author is in the tranſlation of Thu- 
anus's Hiſtory, II. 237. 6. | 
Bourg (Antony du) Lieutenant-Civil of the Provoſt of 
Paris, and afterwards Chancellor. II. 556. 4. 
Bourg (Anne du) what Henry II ſaid to him. III. 
400. a. He diſowns the concluſions of his advocate 
who tried to fave his life by an officious lie. IV. 
139. 5. 140. 4. | ca 
Bourg * Breſ, when its citidel was razed. I. 
. 5 
Bourg-Foritaine, the chimerical aſſembly of Bourg-Fon- 
taine. I. 486. 491. 4. | | 
Bourgoign (Edme) Prior of the Dominicans ; direQs his 
diſcourſe in the pulpit to James Clement, and calls 
him the holy martyr of Jeſas Chriſt. III. 601. 4. 
5. Is treated as a confeflor and martyr by John 
Guignard. 276. 4. | : 
Bourgoign (Francis) General of the Oratory, colle&s 
the works of Cardinal Berulle, and adds a preface 
to them. I. 786. 5. | 
Bourignon (Antoinette) her viſions touching Adam. I. 
102. b. 103. 4. 5. The ſpirit which governed and 
led her. II. 111. a. 5. Who was the learned man 
that ſhe eſteemed moſt. 540. a. How the diſcover- 
ed that John Rothe was no more than a falſe pro- 
phet. III. 690. 2. Whether ſhe had foretold the 


mbarding of Bruſſels. IV. 889. a. 5. What her 


notion was of the perfect ſtate of man, with reſpe& 
to his generative faculty. V. 4. 2. 6. 
Bourignoniſin, makes ſome noiſe in Scotland. IT. 114. 
| "5 | 


p a. 0 5 

Bourſaut, a paſſage quoted from one of his letters, II. 
647. b. 648. a. TV. 906. A. b. EN) 

Bonthiller de Rance (Armand) Abbot de la Trappe, 


underſtood the Greek Poets at ten years of age. 


I. 293. a. 5. What he ſaid upon hearing of the 
death of Mr Arnauld, Doctor of the Sorbonne. 
498. a. | 


Box on the ear; Edeſius gives a governor of Egypt 


one. III. 445. a. 8. | 
 Bozius (Thomas) his errrors touching the Loœſtrigons. 
III. 786, 787. | | - = 
Braccis, the inhabitants of Perugia, choſe him for 
their Prince on account of his valour. IT. 292. a. 
Brachmanis always carry a ring and a ſtaff. I. 5. a. 
Braggadocio (in learning) his character. I. 373. a. 6. 
II. 253. 4. 6 | 


Brandenburg (the Elector of) what he wrote to Ri- 
chard Cromwell touching the invaſion of Poland by 


the Swedes. II. 539. 5 


Prandm (Charles, Duke of Suffolk) his intrigue with 


the Princeſs Royal. III. 88. a. | 
mn —_— his work intituled, Navis Stultorum. 
I. 602. 6. | 
Braniome quoted. I. 256. a. b. 592. a. 5. 723. à. 
724. 4. 6. II. 207. b. 208. a. V. 36. a. 337.6. 
What he ſays of the beauty of Donna Maria of A- 
ragon. I. 401. a, And of Don John of Auſtria's 
birth. II. 20. 4. B. 21. a, His falſe way of rea- 
ſoning about the children of great Lords. ibid. He 
ſpeaks with too much diſdain of the other Princes, 
wh oppoſed 2 ambition of Charles 5 43 5. B. 
le improperly alledges the of the Prince 
of Cos as 1 of Aa fifth's ſenti- 
ments in point of religion. 441. and a. 6. His 
narrative touching Mary of England, Queen of 
. France, is different from that of Mezerai, and Varil- 
las. III. 88. 4. 5. According to him it is poſ- 


ſible that a Queen may ſuppoſe a child in the midſt 


of a numerous Court. 89. a. He is miſtaken in 
two things with reſpect to a cup which Helen cauſed 
to be made by the pattern of one of her breaſts. 
363. 4. A curious paſſage of his, touching a certain 
Prince and a certain Lady of a very good family. 835. 
a. 6. What he ſays of the Cardinal de Lorrain's libe- 


rality towards the poor and the ladies. 872. a. What 
he thinks of the ladies who accompanied their huſ- 


bands in the holy war. 795. 6. 796. 4. n. (25). 
He affirms four things wang fo of Naples, 


which are all four falſe. IV. 305. a. Applauds the 


complaiſance of Henry II, for the Ducheſs of Va- 
lentinois. 698. #. 699. a. His miſtake touching 
Laurenza Strozzi, a Dominican Nun, V. 252. 6. 


Braſil, 
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Hog, the Savages of that country have no religion, 
III. W | 


81. 4. 6. s 2315 n 0 
== whether there be any connexion between 
bravery, and luſt. III. 414. 6. 415. 4. 6. Of 
all virtues it is the only one that is ſubject to 
fanatical tranſports. IV. 664. 4. Joined with effe- 
minacy and a ſtrong inclination for pleaſure. V. 271. 
a. b. 272. a. b. 


' Brazen : Some popular ſtories about certain brazen 


heads. I. 598. 4. . 
Breafts ; the ſeverity of the Anabaptiſts againſt a man's 
handling of his miſtreſs's breaſts. IV. 87. 6. 
Breda — . with Bretta. V. 357. 6. | 
Bredenbourg ( John) accuſed of being a Spinoſiſt, and 
for what reaſon. V. 207. 5. 208. a. He dies ne- 
vertheleſs with lively ſentiments of religion. 208. a. 
Bread. What is meant by chapter-bread. II. 815. 6. 
Bregi, the French Embaſſador at the Court of Poland, 
what his pretenſions were. III. 264. a. . 
Bremen, in what manner Calviniſm was introduced 
into that city by Hardenberg. III. 352, 353. 


. 


Brentius, a zealous Ubiquitarian, forewarns all ſtates 


not to allow the Zuinglians a toleration. II. 196. 


Brerley, whether he and thoſe he quotes have calum- 


niated John Knox. III. 668. a. b. 669. a. 

Breſman (Gregory) a Profeſſor at Leipſic, praiſes Ba- 
duel, and his diſcourſe on the marriage of men of 
learning, which he cauſes to be reprinted. I. 

„ . | 
Ne (the Duke of) neglects his wife, who was 
daughter to the King of Scotland, and falls in love 
with Antoinette de Mailleze, wife to the Lord Vil 
lequier. II. 464. 6. One of his moſt faithful ſer- 


vants makes remonſtrances to him, againſt it in vain. 


ibid. 

Bretagne (Anne of) becomes barren, and at length 
loſes her life by the ignorance of the midwives, who 
aſſiſted at her laſt delivery. III. 28. a. 


Breviary of Burgos, the correction of it. IV. 76. 


335 | | + | 
Breuin (William) the circumſtance which he added in 


the ſtory of Pope Joan. IV. 729. 


Brexi (the Marſhal de) deſires to be prayed for in the 


Proteſtant Church of Saumur. I. 263. 5. Draws 
his ſword againſt the Marſhal de Chaftillon, and 
for what reaſon. III. 821. a. | 


Breꝛ (James de) punifhes his wife's infidelity. II. 


132. a. 6. | 


Brianville (the Abbot de) invents the Heraldry cards. 


III. 51. 


8 Bride: a bride whom a man carried to Church in his 


arms, to be married. IV. 324. 2. 
Briefs, ſome compoſers of briefs.” I. 361. a. 6. 
Briet (Father) his faults with reſpe& to Collatius. II. 
524. b. 52 5. a. In ſpeaking of Lucretius, he com- 
mits eight faults in eight lines. III. 917.6. 
Brin, ran relating to the ſiege of that place. 
V. 1023. . | | PA 
Brinvilliers (the Lady de) among other proofs, her 
judges made uſe of her written confeſſion, in order 
to condemn her. II. 460. 6. | 


Briſac and Friburg, remained in the poſſeſſion of 


France by the peace of Nimeguen. III. 720. 4. 

Briſſac, his zeal for the glory of the 

III. 396. 4. | 

Briſſon (Barnaby) quoted. V. 17.6. 

Britons, the barbarities which they exerciſed upoh the 
Romans. V. 260. a. 5. | | 

Brixen (a town in Tirol) the aſſembly there declares 


that Gregory VII, had forfeited the Pontificate. 


III. 231. | | 
Brochard 1 the age in which he lived. 
II. 529. a. 3. Writes a deſcription of the Holy 
Land. bid. — 
Brodeau, perſons of that family. II. 145. 6. 146. 
5 


a. 9. | | 
Broekhufius, oy conjecture upon a paſſage of Propertius. 
IV. 585. 6. : | | 
pan the Pontificate of Peſſinus, and is put 


in poſſeſſion of it. II. 628. 5. But he was driven 


E 


. out as an Uſurper. ibid. 


Brofſe (René de) condemned to loſe his head by an 


Arret of the parliament of Paris. II. 840. a. How 
his ſon John entered again upon the poſſeſſion of his 
father's eſtate. ibid. 5. | 
Broſſier (Simon) diſputes with Villegaignon, and con- 
founds him. V, 478. 6. 
I 


Brother. A lay-brother that occaſions a whole con- 


French monarchy. 


1 


vent being ſet on fire. III. 284. 6. 


Brothers, à proverb of the Antients touching the hatred | 


of brothers. II. 701. 6. 


Broukolakas, what the Greeks underſtand by that word. 


I. 508. 5 | 
Brown (Thomas) his thoughts concerning the manner 
of human propagation. V. 6. 4. | 
Bruce (Robert) in vain ſollicited by William Criton to 
put the Chancellor of Scotland to death, and accuſ- 
ed to the governor of the Low-Countries, II. 597. 
Brueys, in what manner he attacks Mr Jurieu upon 
his propheeies. II. 683. 6. 0 685. a. b. Wherein he 
is blame-worthy on that head. 684. B. 685. 4. His 


gy mad upon Mr Jurieu's gay humour. 954. 


a. b. ER | 

Brugen/is (Lucas) what he ſays of the Scribes. V. 8. 
a. 6. An obſervation which he makes. 11. 6b. 

Bruyere (La) quoted. II. 118. a. 6. 119. a. 452. 6. 


Delicately touches the curiofity of the fair ſex for 


nudities. III. 964. a. The character he gives us 
of children. 815. 6. n. (7). He ridicules the pro- 
fuſion of reading which certain authors ſhew. II. 
105. 6. | 
Brun, in Latin Braunius, his anſwer to Mr Stoupp's 
book. V. 204, . | 
Brune (La) was not ſufficiently guarded in what he 
5 N N the Nuncio Chigi. II. 474. 
«478-8. e a 
Brunchaut extravagantly commended by Gregory the 
Great, II. 2283. 3. £23. @: 


| Brunſman (John) refutes the Polygamia triumphatrix, 


of Lyſerus, by a book intituled, Monogamia Victrix. 
III. 973. 


D frhe: Before af) named to: ſnceihd to the 


crown of England. V. 194. 6. 


« 


Bruſquet, a King's Jeſter, famous in his way. II. 668. 


8. . [32h 7: -: | 
Bruſſels, whether the bombarding of that city was 
foretold by Mademoiſelle Bourignon. See Bon- 
rignon. DARE 
Brutum Fulmen, a miſtake of Thuanus and Deckher, 
touching that book. III. 521. a. How the author 
was rewarded for it. ibid. E205 


\ 


Brutus (Decimus) was a good judge of Poetry, and, 


was well verſed both in the. learning of Rome and 
Greece. I. 60. and a. . | 
Brutus and Cicero had not the ſame taſte in Orato- 
ry. II. 166. a. 5 
Brutus (Lucius Junius) does himſelf condemn his own 
children to death. II. 162. 4. 35 5 
E (Marcus Junius) his intrepidity. IV. 746. 
"ls | 


| Brutus (Stephanus Junius) a diſſertation upon that diſ- 


guiſed author. V. 731. & %. 
Brutus (John Michael) differs from other Hiſtorians 
in his opinion touching Conſtantia, Queen of Sici- 
ly. III. 395. 6. . 
Buccafoco : the family-name of the Cardinal Sarnanus, 
or de Sarnano. V. 57. v3. + 


Bucer ſaid that if Thomas's works were ſuppreſſed, 


he could deſtroy the Church of Rome. I. 472. 5. 
Conjecture upon the pretence there was for accuſing 
him of Judaiſm. II. 175. a. 6. His writing was 
very bad. IV. 285. a. He endeavours to make out 
that the ſentiments of Luther and Zuinglius concern- 
ing the Lord's Supper, were at bottom the ſame. V. 
103. 6. Is recommended by Gropper to Herman 
de Wida, Archbiſhop of Cologne. III. 240. a. His 
_ intimacy with Gropper. ibid. a. b. 
uceriſm, in what it conſiſted. II. 171. a. 6. 
Buchanan, the horrible ſlanders of Garaſſe and Bar- 
clay againſt him. II. 181. 4. b, 182. a. Whether 
his political maxims, are not the maxims of the 
Proteſtants. ibid. and b. His enemies cannot deny 
but that he was at leaſt once in his life a Philoſo- 
pher. 185. 5. He is accuſed of having blackened 
Queen Mary. 282. a. 6. 1 
Budæus (William) compared to Badius. I. 601. and a. 
b. Repreſents himſelf as married to two wives. II. 
189. 6. Makes himſelf feared. 192. Gives a taſte 
for uniting Polite Literature with the Civil-Law. I. 
67. a. How his body was carried to the grave. 
IV. 845. b. He would have kept William Bigot 
at Paris, but Caſtellan prevented. it. II. 8. a. 
Budos (Louiſe de) wife to the Duke of Montmorency, 
hearkens to a propoſal of marriage before her huſ- 
band's death. III. 184. 5. | 
; | | | | Bueil, 
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| Sil, baſtard ſon to the Count de Sancerre, mur ther- 
ed 7 Orleans, by whom and for what. IV. 887. 


. 8. N 

Buyrette (Thomas) falls into the hands of the murderers, 

at the maſſacre of Paris. II. 694. 4. 

Buiffiere, his letter on the real effects of James Ay- 
mar's wand. I. 8. a. 6. and u. (71). His letter to 

the author. 9. a. 1. (75). | 


IV. 512. a. 2 
Bulgarus, a lecture which he makes, raiſes a laugh 
in the audience. II. 193. and 6. | 
Bulls, who it was that was der.oted by the title of Bull- 
Carrier. I. 217. a. A Bull where the placing of 
the words, and the omiſſion of a comma, occaſions 
t obſcurity. 607. a. 6. One which declares the 
King of Navarre, to have forfeited the ſucceſſion 
only on account of his Hereſy. 739. a. | 
Bupali Odium and Bupali Pugna, whether or not 7 
are proverbs, and what they ſignify. II. 203. a. 6. 
Burchard, his Journal. V. 757. Amply quoted, 
| GOT the affair of Savonarola. 63. 6. 64. a. 
„Ke. oe 
Burdeus (Peter Areas) an Auguſtin Monk is hanged 
and quartered for Adultery and Murther. V. 107. 
4. b. | * 
Bare (Idelette de) Calvin's wife. II. 267. 6. Her 
death. ibid. | URL Co 
Burgundy (Adolphus of ) a letter which Eraſmus writ 
to him. I. 782, 6. He died in the year 1558. 
ibid. | We 
Burgundy (James of) Grandſon to Baldwin, a natural 
ſon of Philip the Good, turned Proteſtant. II. 215. 
a. But taking offence at the diſputes between Cal- 
vin and Bolſec, he fell off. ibIde. | 
Burgundy ( John Duke of) after having cauſed the 
Duke of Orleans, the brother of Charles VI, to be 
murthered, is treacherouſly aſſaſſinated himſelf, II. 
462. b. 463. a. II | 


greateſt enemies of the French name. IT. 462. 6. 
463. a. Aggrandizes itſelf very much. 214. 6. 
The States of the province of Burgundy, reſolve to 
difobey the King's edict. I. 720. 4. 6. | 
Burial refuſed from a motive of religious zeal. I. 139. 

b. 140. a. Was a thing indifferent to Diogenes 
the Cynic. II. 668. 5. 669. a. We ſhould' never 

refuſe it to our enemies. IV. 194. 6b. 195. 4. 
Burleſque deferided. II. 603. a. b. 604. a. 
Burman quoted. III. 651. 4. n. (67). 

Burnet, examination of his controverſy with Mr Va- 
E rillas about Camden's Hiſtory. II. 283. b. 284. a. 
I What he ſays of the Proteſtant Divines who were 
named to reviſe the Liturgy of Edward III. — 563. 
24. 5. Makes a convert of the Earl of Rocheſter, 
and writes a book upon that head. V. 804. What 
they make him ſay concerning this Dictionary, and 
a confutation of it. 805. His criticiſm upon Sanders. 
3 | 0 0 
. by what argument he diſſuaded Nero from 
divorcing Octavia. III. 794. 4. Ie erg 
Biſbeguius, his letters are a model of writing well for 
Embaſſadors. II. 232. a. Quoted. V. 5 29. 5. 

Butas made Plutarch by frequent correction. II. 

237. 6. | . e 
Pa” whether that word ought to be taken in a li- 
teral ſenſe, in Dante's fatire againſt the third race 
of the Kings of France. II. 296. a. 3. 
Butter- a men (the thanles of) it is the name of a ſa- 
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III. 207. a. 


zabeth, and for what reaſon. II. 754. a. 6. 
Bzovius, whether a good anſwer has been made to the 
_ cenſurers of his Annals, II. 240. 4. 6. | 


C Abala finds any thing in every text of Scripture, 
reaches concerning the alliance of the elementary 


inhabitants with our ſpecies. 314. 4. Its followers 
have a great eſteem for the book of the creation. 


173. 42. ; E 
8 the ſon of Vulcan; why the Romans ſaid 
that he caſt fire and flame out of his mouth. V. 


. . 
Nor 


Bulgaria, the Manichean Hereſy takes deep root there. 


Burgundy (the branch of) always confederated with the 


tire, which was one of the ſequels of the Anti-Coton. 
Buzznval very ill received at the Court of Queen Eli- 


I. 174. 6b. 175. 4. B. 176. a. b, What it 


ea x i 


Sacher aſpires to an alliance with the royal-blood, 


After a Profeſſor's widow had refuſed to marry him. 
II. 576. 4. 5. 3 5 
Crwlius Apicius, what that book treats of, and who 

Was the author of it. I. 371. and a: b. 372. a, 
Cajads, a Portugueſe Poet, puts an impoſture on the 
public. III. 215. 5. 216. 4. | | 
Cajetan, his opinion about the formation of women, 
ITE. 144. Fd OT 
Caille (John de la), his miſtakes touching Badius. I. 
602. 6. and Wechel. V. 537. 5. 538. a. 
Cayet, a learned man, and a fool. III. 883. | 
Cain, the occaſion of his quarrel with Abel. I. 23. 6. 
24. a. b, In what manner he killed the latter. 
ibid. V. Why God took upon himſelf the imme- 
_ diate cognizance of that murther. IT. 247. 5, A- 
bundance of fantaſtical conjectures about the mark 


which God ſet upon him. ibid. Reaſons for which 


it is pretended that his offering was rejected b 
God. 248. a. St; . 


Calamity (public), exiles who would not return to 


their native country at ſuch a' . II 2 . 
. 180 % £959 39 2403 11 59 


Calais, how long it was in the hands of the Engliſh, 


and when taken by Henry II. III. 2 5. 4. 
Calanus makes away with himſelf in the retinue 
of Alexander, to ſhun diſgrace. III. 312. IV. 


N 8 Eh 
Calcagnini accuſed of falſhood with regard to Venus. 


I. 368. 5. Attacks Cicero. IV. 69. a. Writes 


_ obſcene verſes. V. 422. a. | 
Calchas dies of vexation, and for what. IV. 253, 


#9 _ | 
Calderinus has been undeſervedly placed among the 

e of the truth by the Proteſtants. II. 
6 25 2 . 3 = . : 
Calendar, ſee Kalendar. 


Calepin, his Dictionary compoſed or cotrefted without 
exactneſs. I. 534. a. Pliny is falſely quoted there 


about the Lamiæ. III. 712. 6b. 713. a. 5. The 
judgment that has been paſſed on that Dictionary. 

TV. 586. b. 587. a. | rs ; 
Calf (golden); the Rabbins tell us that the powder of 
that calf which Moſes made the children of Iſrael 


ſwallow, ſtuck upon the beards of thoſe who had 


_ worſhipped it. I. 1. 2. And had almoſt the fam 
effect as the waters of jealouſy. ibid. b. ” 
Caligula takes for a reproach an inſcription which was 
made with ' a deſign to pleaſe him. I. 121.. Is 
charmed with a piece of his own compoſing. ibid. 
a. b, The queſtion he aſked a. Player. 370. and 
a. 5. Surprized in the act of inceſt with his ſiſter. 
358. II. 255. a. b. 702. a. 5. His impiety. 
255. 5. 256. a. And his extravagancies to ho- 
nour the memory of Druſilla. 703. a. 5. He 
makes away with his coheir. 718. 5. 719. a. The 
Jews refuſe to put up his ſtatue in the temple of 
Jeruſalem. I. 374. 5. What he ſaid to his bro- 
ther. 758. 5. He reſtores books which had been 
ſuppreſſed for their inveRtives. II. 357. a. How 
he was killed. 359. 4. b. At what age he took 
the virile gown. 702. 3. Complains that in his 
reign there happened no great misfortunes. III. 
433. 6. Was not ſuperſtitious. IV. 7. 3. How 
' Macro endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf into his fa- 


vour. 20. 6. 21. 2. His ingratitude. ibid. 5. and 


22. a, 6, He ſaid that his mother was ſprung 
from the inceſtuous embraces of Auguſtus and Julia. 
332. 6. In the flower of his youth he falls deſpe- 
rately in love with Czſonia, who was not young. 
IT. 256. 4. 5. IV. 695. b. A falſhood Corwen | 
his nurſe, which Guevara affirms, as if he had 
read it in Dion. II. 339. 5b. 340. a. His whim- 
ſical regard for his horſe. IV. 918. a. 3 
Callimachus had a maxim that a great book is always 
a great evil. II. 526. 5. 5 ee, 
Callipzedia, what judgment ought. to be formed of 
that poem and its author. IV. 808. a. b, 
Calliſthenes, what Suidas ſays of him. V. 360. 2. 
9 Barony erected into 4 Marquiſate. IV. 
5 8 "oy , F 
Calprenede, what he ſays of his Caſſandra: and Cleo- 
patra. IV. 192. 6. Made no memoirs nor col - 
lections for his works. V. ; | 


* 


J. 104. b. 


TI 


10 0 | ED __Cabtvin, 


a. | 
Calvary; it is thought that Adam was buried there. 


24 


Bertelier's teſtimony againſt him of no weight. 782. 
a. b. 783. a. II. 61. 6, What weight Bolzec's 
teſtimony againſt him can have. 58. 4. b. 59. 4. 
5. 60. a. B. 61. a. b. He writes letters . againſt 
Blandrata. 17. 4. 5. Bucer's letter to him. 173. 6. 
174. a. 6. Bein accuſed of making God the au- 
thor of fin, he pleads his own cauſe at Bern, but 
they came to no deciſion there about his doArine. 
60] a. He was never in Prieſt's orders. 260. à. 
Did not know that there were two Seneca's. ibid. b. 
When and why he publiſhed his Inſtitution. 261. 
a. 262. a. b. 263. a. Refuſes to ſubmit to the 
regulations made by the Synod.of Bern. 264. 6. 
Commended for not commenting on the Revela- 
tions. 265. 6. The pleaſant ſtories which they 
ſpread about of his devotion for St Hubert, 266. 
a. 5. His diſintereſtedneſs. 269. b. 270. 4. His 
differences with Caſtalio. 361. 5. 362. a. He is 


upbraided for having too eagerly picked up the 


flying news which was ſpread concerning his ene- 
mies. 364. @. Has not faid much more againſt 
the Popes and the court of Rome than Caſtellan 
has. 370. 6. 371. a. Whether he was ever in 
England. 663. 2. Goes to Paris upon his return 
from his ſtudies of the law. IV. 318. 2. Had 
| ſeverely handled ſome perſons. whom the Queen of 
Navarre protected. 319. 5. 320. a. Judges N 
of the conduct of Sarah and Abraham. V. 53. 5. 
e 5 of the Euchariſt he 
makes uſe of phraſes which ! 
ſtantial preſence. 103. 6. u. (47): Calumniated by 
a Lutheran. 548. 5. 549. 4. 5. His ſermons tran- 
ſlated into Latin by Claudius Baduel. I. 603. He 
had been Maturin Cordier's pupil, and dedicates one 
of his books to him. IT. 554. Divers of his books 
tranſlated by Des Gallars. III. 124. a. 3. A dz- 


mon ſuggeſted to him his falſe gloſſes on the Scrip- 


ture. 538. 6. 539. a. 5. Is not treated as an Arian 
by Hunnius, who ſays no more than that his expo- 
fitions are favourable to the Arians. ibid. His 
Inſtitution tranſlated into Italian by Giulio Ce- 


fare Paſchali. IV. 492. See Peter de la Place at But preferable at the ſame time to that of Mr du 


Poictiers. 681. a. Meſſieurs Du Tillet were his 
Pupils. V. 356. a. He diſputes at Frankfort with 
Juſtus Velſius. 450. 6. r wrongfull 
aſcribe the Anatomy of the s to him. 461. Fd 
He converts Paul Volſius. 507. What he ſays 
about the origin and effects of ſin, 822. What 
God he has introduced, as the Roman Carholics 
pretend. 824. His advertiſement touching the ge- 
neral inventory of relics. II. 274. 6. His nephew 
Prior of the Carmelites at Paris. V. 43. Schul- 
tingius undertakes to refute his Inſtitution. 86. 
His Inſtitution compared to Martyr's Common- 
Places. ibid. 6. The great eſteem in which that 
book is held. bid. b. 87. a. Abridgments that 
are made of it. ibid. A ſupplement to what has 


been ſaid of its different editions. $7. 4. b. Cc. 


How they vary from one another. ibid. a. b. Mar- 
| lorat compoſes the indexes of it. 88. @. It has 
been printed times without number. ibid. b. Faults 
of the author of the Eis de Literature touching 
that Inſtitution. ibid. 5. His Geneva Catechiſm, 
and a remark upon the date of it. ibid. a. 
Calvini/m, the author of the True Hiftory of Calvi- 
_ niſm cenſured for his minute obſervations. I. 796. 
2. 6. Whether Calviniſm favours the paſſions, II. 
843. 4. 6. The judgment which ſome Lutherans 
is upon it. III. 477. a. b. Introduced into Bre- 
men by Hardenberg, and how. 352, 353. 
* violences that were exerciſed upon them by 
the Lutherans. III. 535. a. 5. 536. 4. Their 
martyrdom looked upon as a falſe martyrdom by 
ſome Lutherans. 541. 5. 542. a. Are falſely ac- 
cuſed of deſigning to eſtabliſh an equality of con- 
ditions. IV. 985 a. b. 920. . b. The Luthe - 
rans join with the Catholics againſt them. II. 
121. | 


Calvino-Turcifmus cited. I. 789. 5. 90. 4. 57. 4. 
1 12 was the author of me — * wm 
4. 


Calvinu Tudaizan,, the hiſtory of that book. III. 


Calvifus (Sethus) cenſured as to the time of Ovid's 


+ death. IV. 447. 4.6 


7. à. 5. 
Calumniator (pablic), every one that owns himſelf to 
be ſuch with reſpect to things of conſequence, 
5 2 


eem to imply a ſub- 


Calvin, his . quarrel. with Baudouin. I. 694. 4. b. 
2 


ſhould hide himſelf from the eyes of men. III. 
354. 6. 555. 4. e 
alumniators meet with too much indulgence. I. 327. 
4. Are capable of putting in practice the moſt 
ſhameful artifices. 393. 5. 394. 4. The beſt way 
to be reyenged of them ſometimes is to return them 
no anſwer. 784. 5. The way te diſcover them. 
795. 4. 6. Their knaviſh tricks. 714. b. 715.. a. 

I here are ſeveral Eſcobar's and Banni's who abſolve 
them. II. 154. a. Policy finds its intereſts in let- 
ting them go unpuniſhed ſometimes. 626. 6. 627. 4. 
A good ſay ing of Simonides touching calumniators. 

8 5. How they were treated in the time of 
Gregory I. III. 221. 5. 222. 2. How they muſt 
be filenced, IV. 25. a. 5. They have nothing to 
fear when they are powerful. 351. a. 5. 352. 4. 
Bring thoſe whom they calumniate into great trouble 
ſometimes. V. 249. à. 6. 250. a. Calumniators on 

the ſcore of hereſy, they ſeldom receive the puniſh- 

ment which they deſerve. 512.6. 

Calumny, its ſpirit. I. 393. 5, In what caſe calum. 
nies ſhould be left unanſwered and deſpiſed. 491. 
5. Such as are eaſily refuted do ſervice to thoſe 

they were deſigned to defame. 727. 5. 728. a. 

Plain and diabolical calumnies which have neverthe- 
leſs turned to the advantage of thoſe that were the 
authors of them. III. 90. 5. 91. a. 5. Advan- 
tages drawn from them in religious diſputes. IV. 

101. 3. What thoughts calumny raiſed in St Ba- 
ſil. V. 102. 5. Peoples readineſs to believe it. 
10g. 4. | | 

Calzaveglia (Vincent), a Phyſician at Breſcia, pub - 
1 * a book, which is confuted by Donzellinus. 

Cambyſes, U what he compares new ſtratagems of war. 
I. 129. 4. 3 | 


Cambles eats his wife, and then kills himſelf. IV. 


| ; 5 63 4. 5 o | | , 
Cambray, a powerful league formed againſt the Ve- 


netians there: III. 811. a: | | 
Camden, his teſtimony concerning Buchanan's repen- 
tance is not altogether ſolid. II. 182. 5. 183. 4. 


Puy related by Varillas. ibid. a. The praiſes that 


have been beſtowed upon him. 279. 5. 280. 2. A 


12 breaks off the noſe of his ſtatue. 284. 5. 


n what manner part of the memoirs he made uſe 


of were loſt. ibid. and 285. a. 5. 
Cameleon, who .is the author of the book which 
touts of the occult qualities of that animal. II. 
639. 6. | | aps 
FA x the Turks have a great veneration for them. 
IV. 40. 5. According to theſe a certain camel will 
_ riſe again. 41. 4. WT | 


Camener (Timan) propoſed by Alexander Hegius, 


and choſen director of the ſchool at Munſter. II. 
2242. | 


Camerarius (Joachim) changes the ſtate of the queſtion 


in defending Herodotus, who attributes envy and 
_ jealouſy to God. IV. 575. 4. . 
Camerarius ( Philip) does not find it likely that 
Francis 1, deliberated in his council whether he 
Hong. make Charles V priſoner or not. II. 
437+ 9. 0 
Cameron, his conference with Tilenus. II. 285. 5. 
286, a, What he got by preaching up Paſſive 
Obedience, ibid. and ö. Thought that many things 
in the Reformed Church wanted a farther refor- 
mation. 288. a, 5. It was from him Mr Amy- 
rat had the doctrine of Univerſal Grace. ibid. b. 
289. a. | 
Camillus, the greateſt action of his life. II. 290. 
His deſcendants lived in obſcurity. ibid. 5. 291. 
a, 6. Whether it be true, that he forced the Gauis 
to reſtore the money which had been given to them, 
when they beſieged the capitol. 709. 
Camillus (Ovinius) having aſpired to the empire, is 
aſſociated to it by Alexander Severus, and begs it 
as a favour that he may have leave to reſign. II. 
770. 4. b, Is killed. ibid. bÞ | 
3 (Madam. de), Balzac's niece, the hiſtory 
of her marriage. I. 622. J. 623. a. 6. 
Campanella; his city of the ſun. III. 345. 4. 5. 


| Campanus (John) makes the peaſants of Juliers believe 


o_ the end of the world was near. V. 238. 
4a. . 0 

Wer (Alexander), a Dominican, his tragical end. 
221. 6. ö 


Campian, 
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* r 09a with Whitakers, III. 940. 4. 
| 1. a. b, 

Camp: (che Abbot. of), his diſſertation upon medals. 
V. 122. 4. . 

Camus (John- Peter), Biſhop of Belley, what he ſays 
of the epiſcopal ſee of that town. I. 737. b. 738. 
a. 5. His differences with the Monks of that dio- 
ceſe. ibid. 


Cana (marriage of), who were the two betrothed per- 


ſons. III. 577. 4. 5. And whether they conſum 
mated the marriage. ibid. 

Canathus, what virtue that fountain: had. III. 636. 
a. b. 

- Candale _ Duke of) challenged by Ceriſantes. II. 
408. a 
Canibals ; the cruelty of canibals was exerciſed in 

q America. III. 774. 2. 

Canonizations, the vaſt expence made at them. III. 
330. à. 5. 

: Canons (goſpel) to whom the invention of them is to 
be aſcribed. I. 269. 5. The difference between 
them and the harmony of Ammonius. 1614. 


Cantel (Father) his falſe quotation with reſpect to Lu- 


cius Caſſius. II. 345. a. 6. 
Canterbury (St Thomas, Archbiſhop of), his perſecu- 
tor becomes his votary. III. 797. 5. 
Canterus (Andrew) was a prodigy of oe in his 
younger years. III. 217.6 
Capilupi, his Cento Virgilianus, V. 770 


Capiftran (a Franciſcan) obliges the re to wear the 


letter Thau. IV. 309. 5. 

Capitals or lame Greek letters, who brought them 

again into uſe. III. 732. 

Capitol, the dogs who guarded it were not to bark 
in the day- time, at thoſe who came to pay their 
devotions in the temple. — „73. 5. Application 
of this to myſtical dogs. 76:4. 

Capitulation; the ſudden news of one coming after a 
great m 


7 which people have at being impoſed upon. 


III. 719.5. Should not be granted to thoſe whom 


there is a deſign to puniſh. IV. 278. 6. 
Cappanbela, at what time it became a province off the 
Roman empire. I. 423.4. 

Cappadbcians very ſuperſtitious. II. 304. a. 
Cappel (William) tranſlates Machiavel's Prince. IV. 

"Ig. a. u. (5 


5 90). 
Caprea, the — of that iſland immortalized. TV. 19. 


ii. 
Captains, whae qualities they muſt have in order to 
ſucceed in great enterprizes. II. 413. a. 6. 414. @. 
Several have dreaded the ſovereign judge of the 
world, upon remembring the bloed that they had 
ſhed in wars which they thought juſt. 417. 4. 


Some Captains branded with infamy, and for what 


reaſon. III. 284. There are fome who love their 


pleaſures, but who love glory ſtill more. IV. 414. 


a. V. 271. à. B. 272. a. b. 

Capuchins, when that order of Monks commenced. 
IV. 386. a. 5. How far Pope Paul III was in- 
 cenſed againſt the whole _ and for what rea- 
ſon. 388. . A charge of ry which proved 
I? to the ry hr Paris. III. 896. 
a 


| Caracalle, a perfidious aRion' of his, which may be 


looked upon as the model of the St Bartholomew. 
I. 513. It is not true that he married his ſtep- 
mother. III. 604. 5. 605. a. B. 606. a. He was 
no leſs Julia's ſon than Geta. 606: a. He putz 
four Veſtals to death, one of whom he had enjoyed. 
605. 6. Kills his brother Geta in the arms of his 
mother. 605. When, and upon what occaſion, he 
was proclaimed by the ſoldiers an aſſociate to the 
empire. 607. 5. How far his zeal for Alexander 
the Great went. IV. 7. 6. 
"_— A was de); a Rabbin converted to Chriſtiani- 
bas + a. b. $41 . 
Cas ere are- according to him twelve ſublime 
geniuſes who have excelled in the ſcienees. I. 191. 
2. His heavieſt misfortunes. II. 315. 5. He was 
rather a ſuperſtitious man, than an hardy unbe- 


liever, ibid. Had more of the Fanatic in him than 


the Atheiſt, 316, a. A madman. ' 321. a. He 
abſtained from nouriſhment, that his prediction 
might prove true. 320. 5. What he ſays of the 
Magic ſchools that had been in Spain. IV. 725. b. 
His ingenuity. II. 7, 8, His diſputes with Tart: 
glia. V. 297 and a. 
Cardinal of quality, a competent judge in the air of 


Carlos 


falſe miſrepreſentations aggravates the 


Carranza, his being ſuſpeRed- of hereſy gave | 


beauty. I. 399. 2. Why there are ſo few Cardi- 
nals in the catalogue of Saints according to Bellar- 

mine. 732. 6. They are very ſeldom quite unani- 
mous in the election of Popes. : II. 472. Og to 
be luxurious. 860. and b. 861. a. b. 


Cardinals: the Pope ſhuts the mouths of che new Car- | 


dinals, and' opens them 9 in another conſiſtory. 
IV. 284. 6. #. (5). Obliged by Paul II to ſign 
bulls and decrees which they were e ignorant 
of. 511. 4. 6. 


5 were the firſt who ſet creſts on their helmets. 


IV. 790. 4. b. 

on), a book wrote concerning his Rubborn- 
neſs, caprice, whims, and maggots. II. 96. 4 | 

_— oy oracle of the god ſo called. V. 466. . 
n 

Carmelite-Nuns introduced into France. I. 785. a. 

| bes direction given to the ſuperior of the orato- 

ibid. The Monks of the ſame order who 

an the direction of them, clamour: loudly. 75d. 
Certain Carinelite-Nuns intermeddle with the poli- 
tical differences of Richelieu and Berulle. 786. a. 

Carmelites (Friars), upon what they ground the anti- 
quity of their order. V. 466. 6. 467. 4. 6. They 
bel Cardinal Berulle. I. 785. 4. A narrative of 
that quarrel. ibid. 5. 786. a. | 


Carneades cenſures a common- place of conſolation: 


his objections anſwered. I. 280. 3. He limits in 
ſome degree the doctrine of incomprehenſibility 
which Arceſilas taught. 410. 6. Is very ill uſed b 
Numerius. II. 327. a. 6. Had doctrines for his 
friends, and others for his ſcholars. ibid. a. It 
was impoſſible to diſcover what he thought the moſt 
probable. ibid. 334. 6. It is ſaid that the ſun was 
darkened at the time of his death. 335. 6. What 
he ſaid of Chryſippus. 486. 4. 5. He _ 7 


moliſhes an eech 9 Chryſippus. 494. 4 


In what manner he uſed to joke, when he be 
ed to fall upon any ſubtile diſputes. 675. 4. Whe- 
ther he n at the ſame time with Epicu- 
rus. 7 7. a. How he explained human über 
792. b. He argued againſt juſtice. 3 30. 4. 5. IV. 
752. 4, 


Carnival, to continue it to the firſt Sunday i Lent, 


one needs only go to Milan. V. 8 3. 
Caroli, ſome of his tricks. III. 1 4. 8 | | 
Carpoeratians, they pretended to have the image [of 

| Jeſus Chrift, which was \procured by Pilate, I. 

472+ + 
round 

for ſuſpecting Charles V of the — thing. II. 

336. a. . Reftexion on the juſtice which the peo- 

ple did to his memory. 337- 4. 6. 

1 a law which is obſerved in them. Ul. 
02. 5. 
Carfils, a town in Italy, at this Gay called Caſcina, 

IV. 713. 6. 2. (66). 

Carſulanus (Martinus), the fame with Martinus Polo. 

nus, IV. 8 a 2 
Carteſiani ſin, t retards the progreſs of it. 1. 472. 

b. grin in 8 tes. II. 696. 22 | 
| . on a. Introduced into the — 4 Witti- 

chius. V. 564. Which procured him a great num- 

ber of opponents. ibid. It is the leaſt in fayour 
with the great and in Holland. ibid. 
3 e judgment which la Bourignon paſſes on 
their principles. II. 111. 3. The ableſt among 
them are obliged to admit of mediate intelligences. 
bw a. 5. An explication of the doctrine of ſome 
them concerning the formation of bodies. ibid. 

A Carteſian called /zarned, for ſaying that this pro- 

poſition vo ard two make four, admits of no diffi- 

culty, 389. 5. The arguments of theſe Philoſo- 

phers againſt ſubſtantial forms prove too much. V. 
116. 5. Their principle for proving the immorta- 
lity of 8 ſoul is not evident to all the world. 


IV. 717. 6; „ ON What incommodes 
them moſt in the ſyſtem of ＋ ge 6.909. 
a. b. & ſeq. 912. 3. 913. ai 6. advantage 


which they * to the Pyrrhoniſts. 654; a 
Carthage built an hundred and twenty-ſix years after 
the — — of Solomon. IV. 642 
Carthaginians, who was the firſt of all thy Romans 
that beat them at ſea; II. 726. 


Carifi an: the pleaſant aniwet which a Curthufan 
- made to Philip de'Comines; III. 223. a. Carthu- 
ſians fined in two thouland 1 and 


y whom, 
- for what; 541. 3. | *- wi 


* 


E artigni, 


- Cartigni, a demoniac in Savoy, who was tried in ſix- -Cafello (James de) was of ſuch a ſinall ſtature that 


teen languages. III. 211. 6. T 


Cari- lau; whether a cart-load of ſkins was the ſource _ 


of the war between the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Swiſs. II. 219. 4. 


Carvial (Cardinal) is the only one that withſtands | 


Paul II. Who obliged the Cardinals to fign bulls 
and decrees which they had never ſeen, IV. 
511. 6. | 


ſo much againſt his verſes, IV. 235. 4. He 
writes againſt Vergerius, and why. 410. a. What 
he aimed at in his abominable Capitals del Forno. 


V. 422. a. b. Many have condemned it, with- 


out reading it. 423. a. A poem which he addreſſes 


to the Germans. 458. a. His book againſt Ver- 
c. | | 


gerius. ibid. a. b. | ; 
Caſaubon (Iſaac), a conſiderable omiſſion of his. I. 
$19. 6. His conjecture on a paſſage of Strabo ap- 


5. Had freed himſelf from the ſlavery of writing 
over and blotting out. IV. 85. 5. ContradiQts the 
great Julius Scaliger, but at the ſame time hum- 
bles himſelf with reſpe& at the foot of his throne. 
597. 5. 598. a. His opinion about the four verſes 
that are aſcribed to Nero, is very odd. 596. 4. 
Juſtly cenſured with reſpe& to the place of Pyr- 


krhus's burial. 660. 5. Is cruelly taken to pieces 


in a ſatire. V. 98. a. 5. Laughs at the fable of 
the She-Pope. IV. 739: b. 740. a. Blames 
St Chryſoſtome for telling obſcene ſtories. V. 852. 
and a. 3. Is himſelf cenſured in his turn. 7679. 


Caſaubon (Meric), his | obſcivation on Homer with re- 


| ſpe to the good and evil that there is in nature. 
V. 576. b. In what reſpect he conſidered Euripides 
as an inſpired writer. ibid. 


| Caſtlins, Profeſſor at Helmſtadt ; thoſe who had an 


eye to Eecleſiaſtical preferments, durſt not ſtudy 

under him. IV. 772. a. 6 
Caſpian Sea taken for the Pontus Euxinus. IV. 

678. a. | | I 
Cafenter, his conſultation. I. 691. 6. 692. a. Com- 


poſes a Latin diſcourſe, which is the origin of a 
very ſharp quarrel. 694. a. 6. 695. a. From 


whom he took his conciliating ſpirit. V. 551. 
| Caſſini commiſſioned to find means for preventing the 
inundations of the Chiana. V. 499. a. 69 | 
Caſini (Samuel de) calumniates the Vaudois. IV. 

916. 5. 


Caffius (Lucius), his tribunal was called the rock of the 


aceuſed. I. 351. II. 345. and a. His maxim cui 
bono. 345, 346. and b. 347. a. His ſeverity gave 
occaſion to all rigid judges being ſtiled Caſſiani. 
JJ role Thiele girors. 
' Caſſius Longinus (Caius) harangues his ſoldiers. II. 


en nn n | 
Caſſius Severus (Titus) took pleaſure in accuſing pe 
ple. II. 356. 5. Gave occaſion to the law which 
Auguſtus made againſt defamatory libels. V. 74.3. 
Cafſeck: one ought never to deſpiſe a man in a 
ceaſſock, how low an object ſoever he may ſeem. 
| Caſk could not anſwer the queſtion that was put 
to him. I. 616. 24. | 


Broached ſome very ſingular opinions. II. 360. 6. 
Gave ſignal examples of moderation. 364. 6. His 


ed a Cardinal for the reproaches he had caſf upon 
him with * to Dolet. 683. b. 684. a. What 
be ſaid of Aſtrology. 401. a. 5. 
Caſtellan (John), an account of his martyrdom wrote 
2 — III. 708. A 


N * 


complaiſance. II. 535. and a. b. | 


Pope Boniface VIII ordered him to riſe, thinking 
he was upon his knees. I. 326. 1 

Caſtile, when, and on what occaſion, the Kings of that 
country began to lay hands on the Ecclefiaſtical re- 
venues. II. 378. a. And who was the firſt that 
permitted all the public acts to be drawn up in the 
vulgar tongue. 379. Diſorders occaſioned in that 


. | kingdom by a dream which a woman had. IV. 
Caſa (John de la), why the Proteſtants have exclaimed . N 


456. a. (44 
Caftor and Pollux make an inroad into Attica. I. 52. 4. 
. whether the Caſtor who compoſed many 

ooks, be the ſame with the ſon-in-law of Dejoa- 
tarus, II. 630. 5. 631. a. Three reaſons for the 
negative. ib:4. There was another Caſtor beſides, 
who was an excellent Botaniſt. 631. b. | 
Caſtrate; perſons who caſtrated themſelves out o 


Caſtration, the puniſhment that was inflicted on adul- 
proved. II. 632. a. 6. He wrongfully cenſures 
Niphilin touching Hadrian's Genealogy. III. 316. 


terers. III. 74. a. 6. What other perſons were 

condemned to it. 77. a. 1 

Caſtritius, his anſwer to the Conſul Carbo was like 

that which had been made by ſome others. II. 
384. and b. The meaning of that anſwer. ib. 


Caſiro (Alphonſus de) cenſured for two reaſons, with 


reſpect to Damaſcen and the time in which he lived, 
H. 586. 4 | | ; 


Caftro (Roderigo à) ſeconds Marinello in the compo- 


ſition of his book on the diſeaſes of women. IV. 


148. a. 5. 


Caſtrocaro perſecutes the Vaudois. III. 757, 758. 


Caſuifts, a doubt propoſed to them on an Anatomical 


curioſity. I. 109. @. They are obliged to treat 
of ſubjects full of obſcenity, in order to ſolve caſes 
of conſcience. 182. 4. Their books teſtify that 
there are married women who make uſe of drugs 
to cauſe abortion. II. 314. b. Their books con- 
| tain the art of cavilling with God. III. 894. 6. 
Nothing that concerns matrimonial cauſes eſcapes 
their curioſity. V. 40. 5. 41. 4. b. Looſe Ca- 


| ſuiſts take a great advantage of Abraham's conduct 


with regard to Sarah. 51. a. Write down mi- 


nutely all kinds of immodeſty, which they only 


know by the report of vicious men. III. 135. 6. 
Are obliged to write or ſay things which are ſhock- 
ing to modeſty. V. 853. | 
aſus Regius : whether that book be juſtly aſcribed to 
the Abbot de St Cyran. V. 15.6. 16. a. 2 
Cat. A penſion left to a cat, and a famous law-ſuit 
about it. IV. 918. 5. | 


recovery of Mr de Marca. IV. 100. 6. 

Catalogue of the witneſſes of the truth, by whom col- 
lected. I. 165. b. The occaſion of that book. 
III. 560. a. 6. 7. e 

Catalogues of Heretics, the writers of them follow one 
another like ſheep. I. 760. 5. | 


Catalonia, Lewis Meſplede's book concerning the 


ght which the crown of France has to that pro- 
vm 1). o „ o... ; 
Catechiſm explained according to the method of Ari- 
ſtotle's Categories. I. 472. 4. | | 


Catechiſm Calvin criticiſed by John d'Eſpagne. II. 


837. 4. 6. Does not differ much, in explaining 
the Euchariſt, from the opinion of J. Point, who 


admits a Real Preſence, but which is no more than 
_ facramental at the ſame time. IV. 693. 6. The 


date of it. V. 88. a. | | 
Categories, a queſtion concerning them. V. 436. 4. 
Catherine de Medicis, her conferences with the Duke 


of Alba. I. 119. a. 3. Her terrible rebuke to A- 


 myot. 258. 4. Her own, artifices played againſt 
her. III. 419. 3. The anſwer which Henry the 
Great made to her one day. 422. a. It is faid 
that ſhe made Machiavel's Prince her peculiar ſtudy. 


IV. 15. and b. 16. a. A letter that was wrote 


to her. 160. a. b. 161. a. 5. Fables uttered in 

. her Funeral Oration, V. 36. a. Reflexion upon 

her conduct. 25 5. 4. Her inſenſibility with regard 

to ſlanders. 760, 761. A maxim aſcribed to her. 
o. See Medicis. 


a good Catholic, but à ven bad Chriſtian. III. 
| Catholicon ;. 


Catalans, what they did to obtain from heaven the 
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| 1 N. Dc! | E= „ #5 
Catholiten4 who was the firſt that made uſe: of that 


word for the title of a Dictionary. I. 614. B. 


Catbolicen, a paſſage from that book ; deſcribing a 
proceſſion of the League. IV. 243. 4. . | 


Caibolics and Proteſtants reproach each other with he.) 


ving Adamites among them. I. 712. and a. b. Se- 
veral Roman Catholics have all their life-time made 
profeſſion” of the Catholic religion, although they 
wiſhed for a reformation in many things. 659. 
They are not at all ſcrupulous when the queſtion is 
about the conqueſts which they make upon the Pro- 
 teſtants, II. 246. 6. What their making the ſign 
ol the croſs ſeryes for. 616. 3. Engliſh Catholics, 
their threatenings and imprecations againſt their 
country, III. 521. 6. The reaſon of ringing a 
bell at noon in Roman Catholic countries. IV. 50. 
a. The free exerciſe of their religion is promiſed 
them in Holland. III. 675. 2. | 
Catiline, by what means his 2 began to be 
diſcovered, III. 112. 3. 113. a. How we may ſup- 
poſe E to have pane for one of Fulvia's huſbands. 
WM + 
Catinat (Mr de) did not raiſe the ſiege of Suſa, on the 
contrary he took it, and kept it till the peace. IV. 
210. 6. Was not beaten at Coni. ibid. 211. 4. 
Gains the battle of Marſaglia. ibid. It is falſe 


that he was forced by the allies, to return beyond | 


the Alps. ibid. 
Cato the Cenſor expels one Manlins from the ſenate, 
and why. I. 40. 6. What he faid in order to de- 
ride Iſocrates's ſchool. 615. 4. It is ſaid that no 
one durſt aſk. an unjuſt thing of him. II. 27. 4. b. 
The ofters which he made to King Ptolomy, in or- 
der to engage him to ſurrender up the iſland of Cy- 
prus to the Romans. 507. The reſpect which the 
people ſhewed him, at the Floral Garhes, and Mar- 
tial's raillery. III. 54. a. He vehement 
I againſt the liberty which the women took of run- 
ning in crowds. IV. 769. 
paſſed upon the three Philoſophers that came Em- 
Faſladors from Athens. II. 329. 6. And why he 
. adviſed them to be ſent back immediately. ibid. 
and IV. 751. b. 752. 4. His Origines. 750. a. b. 
His contempt for all the Greek — 75 1. 6. 
He is blamed for indulging the leudneſs of his Do- 
meſtics. 754. 4. His uſury. ibid. and. 6. He is 
rallied. V. 434. 4 
Cato Uticenſis ſays that God does not hear the prayers 
of the ſlothful. I. 94. 6. Deſired rather to be an 
huooneſt man, — to ſeem ſo. _ 20. b. 421. a. 
Part of his Hiſtory, IV. 745. 746. a. His 
ſurprize at a letter which he hows V.-1 23. 4. 6. 
He cenſures Cæſar's opinion touching the puniſh- 
ment of bad men; but he only does it indirectly 
and with moderation. II. 418. 24. 
02 (Angelo) his gift of prophecy. II. 391. b, 392. 
| Reflexions on that head. 76id. a. B. 393. a. 
Cotulles writes: verſes againſt Cæſar. IV. 88. a. 6. 
| Caucaſus (Mount) why ſo called. II. 82. 6. 


Cave (William) treats the ſtory of Pope Joan as a 


mere fable, and maintains that it has been thruſt 


hand. IV. 709. 2. 
Cavern : what uſe the "Soon EE v2 nel of a cavern 
near the mountain Taygetus. III. 2558. a. 6. 


Cauſe, the Schoolmen plagued themſelves to aſſign a 
cauſe for every effect. II. 227. a 


Cauſe (F irſt) the doctrine of ſome Philoſophers con- 4. b. & ſeq. Their Epiſtle Dedicatory to Queen 


2 it. II. 672. 4. 6. 673. a. 5. 

Cauſes, ſome are very eaſily defended, though the De- 
ſendant be a little in the wrong. L 391. 6. The 
Do may be loſt in certain circumſtances... LV. 852. 

853. 4. 
luſcious. 799. 4. 6. to: 802. à. 6. 


G (Occaſional whether the Devil makes, uſe of the .. 
ſtaff as an occaſional cauſe. I. 4. 6. Reflexion up- 


on the Hypotheſis of occaſional cauſes. II. 281. a 

6. Its uſe. 767, 6. 
capable of giving an account of events. IV. 690. a. 
May be of ſame uſe towards accounting for. dreams. 
2. 4. 
nr bodies. 94. 3. Whether they produced the mi- 
racles of the antient law. 609. 4. ö. This ſyſtem _ 
does not bring in God acting miraculouſly. 914. 5. 
Whether it can be of any uſe towards reſolving ſome 

ö — touching Providence. . n. 4. 6. 


cal. a what he compares St Paul and & 22 
VOL. V. : 


5. The judgment he 


There is no Hypotheſis more 


And explaining: the Phænomena relating 


_ os Nl . 


* 72 ' s ” 2 a 


IL. 109. 5. His ſympathy with the ſun, IT. 402. 40 
And Henry the fourth's prognoſtication concerning 
him. ibid. and 40 
ticulars of a ſtory all taken out of his own head. 
III. 19. 5. 20, 6. 
gin. V. 328. B. 329. a 
Cas, the inhabitants of that iſland place Arifteus, ſon 
to Apollo, in che number of the gods. I. 456. 4. 
See Zia. : | 
Cedrenus, miſtaking Xiphilin's meaning falls into a 
groſs erw touching Hadrian's extraction. III. 
31 
Ceylon, a comical opinion of the. inhabitants of that 
iſland, touching the tears of Eve. I. 23. 4. A 
mountain of that ifland, called the Peak of — 
. and for what reaſon. 104. 4. 


Celeflin III, what he did to ſhew that be could 


give the Imperial crown to whom he pleaſed. III. 
a | 

he 3 Agrippa declaimed againſt the law of Celi- 
bacy. I. 156, 6. That law has terrible conſequences, 
and is an inexhauſtible ſource of impurities and diſ- 
orders. II. 554. 5. 588. a. 6. III. 13. 6. 14. 4. 6. 
224. 6. 225. 4. b. IV. 240. and a, b. The yow 
of Celibacy is raſh. III. 13. 2. The number of 
Clergymen who cannot bear the yoke of it is in- 
numerable 235. 4. Whether Philoſophers ought 
to prefer it to marriage. 


3. 4. He gives us the long par- 


Condemns a cenſure of Lon-\ 


382, 5. Whether it be 


Poſſible to be obſerved. 595. 4. b. The ſuppreflion 


of Celibacy was very — to the great 
Proteſtant Lords in Germany. 7 
defended by the diſorders of — married perſons. 
V. 425. 6. 426. a. Joſeph Hall diſputes upon 
that ſubject. 344. 
of the Hiſtory wr Huldric Mutius on the ſame ſu 


ject. IV. 296. a. b. 297. a. Paſlages from others 


to the like purpoſe. 411. a. 6. 


calls laughs at the Chriſtians, and at their Do moe 


. 6. Cannot be 


4. b. 345. a. A curious 2 | 


examine, only: believe. V. yo Confuted by Origen | 


ibid. and 81 N 
Celſut, has raiſed beaſts above men. da 911. 6. 
Celtz, whence ſo called. III. 433. a. _ 
Celtes (Conrad) there were: ſome — Latin Poets 
in Germany before him. III. 724. and b. 
Cenalis (Robert) his ju t on John Bouchet's An- 
nals of Aquitain. II. 103. 4 


d killed in the quarrel between the Centaurs 
and Lapithæ. I. 537. a. 


Cenſor. He who is very gailty, himſelf ought not to 
ſet up for a Cenſor. 210. 6 * 


Cenſors of Books, their little wwe. I. ror. 4. They 


detain manuſcripts too long, and ſtrike many chings 
out of them. II. 809. 24. 

Cenfure 3 ; the inclination which odds have for cenſure. 
1. 696. 4. Cenſures that are groſs and indiſereet, pro · 


duce very bad conſequences, 377. 6. The ineonve- 


niencies which attend thoſe Cenſures. which fall E 


upon a multitude of propoſitions, in a looſe and in- 


determinate manner, and without particularizi 
each propoſition. 340. a. 607. 4. The fatal 2 


465. a. b. 


Centula, city, Why ſe called. I. 10. 4 
Centuriators of Magdeburg, what = 0 . | 
3 the Great, deſerves no credit. III. 224. &. 


225. a. 6. &c, How they were treated. 600. 6. 
Some facts which concern their work. 560. 6. 561. 


Elizabeth. 562. a. ö. 563. 4. 4 


Century, the X VIth and XVIlch, compared in point 
of learning. I. 92. 5. 220. b. 221. 4. . 


eee ; than was in Athens, a fine reet, * 


but for different reaſons. IV. 348.5 
Cerdagne, taken for the iſland of Sardinia, by 2 learn- 
ed Civilian. II. 464. 6. 
Ceremonies (Sacred) ought. not to be dirulged. 40. 
216. 5. It is better to bear with them, than to. dif- 
member the Church. 343. 4. . 
Ceres, for what benefactions the wack Rood 3 


[ru V «333+ 4. In what manner her feaſt.called 


77 ia, was celebrated. ibid. B. How Baubo 
cued her of her melancholy. 336. ab. And. what 


uns the conſequence. of that. ibid. ; 252%, 


Cepio favours the Eni ts cauſo agpindt che tenſions 
Some cauſes which bear che name of — gh oe 


| fects of it, when it is ill managed. III. W a. G. 
into the chronicle of Martin Polonus, by another | {a 


Fg , 


- likewiſe a-ſuburb; which were called by that name, 


SEL. 


Ceſarius, a 
1 


ear (Au | owes the greateſt part of his glory 
to the intereſt he had among the learned men of his 


Court. V. 660. 


Ceſar ( Julius) whether that which Valerius Maximus 


relates concerning Accius, ought to be applied to 
him. T. 59. 2. Was a Poet when very young. 


id. His foul fu 


tq have been changed into 
a ſtar. 348. 6. 


e deſerved death, but it. was not 


the buſineſs of three or four priyate perſons, to un- 


dertake to puniſh him. II. r 3. What wea- 
pons his murderers made uſe. of to kill him, and 
with what weapons they were killed themſelves. 


s of his a ; 

er he ever returned into Gaul after the pallage 
of the Rubicon. 394. 3. An inſtance of his - 
ration. ibid. 4. W ther ſome others in the like 
ſituation could have done what he did. 414. @. b. 
The three celebrated words Which he wrote to a 
friend. 415. 6. Different judgments on his Com- 
mentaries. 41 2 5. 418. a. Some facts relating to 
the ſame book. 425. a. b.. Who was the firſt that 

- Publiſhed it in Greek. III. 620. and a. He does 
not vouchſafe to riſe up to the Senate. II. 421. 6. 
422. a. 6. V. 399. 4. Attempts of his favourites to 
TO him the title of King. II. 420. a. 4 


he „4. Valerius Maximus is the only Hiſtorian who 


e gave no deciſion in Dejotarus's cauſe, 626. 4. 3. 


627. a. Said he had nothing to fear from ſuch fat 
and well - dreſſed men as Dolabella and Marc Anto- 


ny. 679. 3. What ſort of friends he made choice 


of, according to Cicero. 680, a. The effect which 
Cicero's oration for Ligarius had upon him. III. 
831.3. He is too fond of difcourſing'upon the pro- 
feſſion of others. 871. a. Seizes upon the treafure 
Which was kept in the temple of Saturn. IV. 204. 
b. 205. a. 5. Suppreſſes that action in his Hiſtory. 
ibid. Makes Pompey his ſon-in-law, 281. a. Was 
wont to forget nothing but injuries. 488. 5. 1. (48). 
Receives a love-letter in the Senate-houſe. V. 123.6. 
.. Indulged his ſoldiers in all manner of debauchery 


after a great victory. 271« @. _ Wiſhed for a ſudden 


death. 439. 5. The Arverni ſhewed his ſword hung 
up in one of their temples. II. 419. 3. His Com- 


mentaries tranſlated and commented on by Vigenere. | 


I. 631. a. A parallel drawn between him and 
Henry IV, by Antony de Bandole. 7bid. 9 
. thr. of St Chryſoſtome to that Monk. 
5.5. N. HA | TIS A a) 
Ceh- Sancy, on what ter:ns he married the Counteſs de 
-- Moret. III. 266. 2. 6. 


Cgbnia, Caligula's wife, faQs that concern her. II. 


26. 4. ... = 


| Cevennes: it was falſely affirmed that the Count de 


Souches, was born there. V. 192. | 
Chabot (Joan) publickly pro 


the Proteſtant re- 
ligion without quitting the habit of a Nun. IV. 470. 


, Chains; why Kings were loaded with Chains of gold 


or ſilver, I. 5 16. 5. | 


Taye (Father de la) a ſatire againſt him. I. 343. a. 
344. a. EONS r 
| Chalondil has ſpoke of the Bohemians from very bad 


authority. II. 298. a. | $ 
Challenges of a remarkable kind. II. 208. a. 6.- 


| Chamber-maid: a young fellow in the diſguiſe of a 


Chamber-maid. I. 4 


D | 1 
Chambers of the Edi, . granted to the Hugue - 


nots. III. I 6. 3. | | 
Chambers of Medivation : Places into which the Jeſuits 


carry the greateſt ſinners. c. II. 457. 4. Deſcrib- 


Chambre (the Abbot de la) what he took for his text 
Ll the funeral oration on the French Queen, III. 
| I, * 75 | | ; | | 


Chamicr dies like Zuinglius, with his ſword in bi- 


hand. II. 432. 4. 5. 433. 4. His character. 1544. 
and b. r r eee | | 


. 


Poem. III. 77. 0 


Champion des Dames, Who was the author of that 
Chanaan, the cauſe of his wickedneſs, and che firſt | 


ſymptoms of it. II. 431. 3. WAL. 
Change : we ought to continue in the communion we 


were brought up in, unleſs we can be gainers by the 


change. IV. 375. a. | | 
Changes in point of belief, proved by authentic facts. 
IV. 737. 4. . to be impoſſible by the 


pparition to Caſſius. ibid. 6. Whe- 
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Ceriſantes has wrote ſome very pretty Latin verſes, 
Which are quoted by Menage. III. 102. 6. . (18). 


Cervantes (Michael) his novels tranſlated by d'Audi- 


Roman Controverſiſts, wich regard to the Euchariſt, 
by Meſſieurs de Port- Royal, and with regard to all 


the articles of Faith by Langevin. ibid. =. (15000. 


Changy 3 that land is in Burgundy. II. 435. . 
Chanvalan, Queen Margaret's t. v. 


N - 
- 142 


0. 4 3D, 


à. ö. 300. a. 4. The antient Philoſophers went 
back as far as the Chaos, and the firſt original of 
- all things. 302. a. 6. 303. 2. Whether the ideas 
of the Antients, who have mentioned the Chaos 
are juſt, and whether they could pretend with any 
ſhew of reaſon, that this ſtate ſubliſted no longer. 
394: 305, 306. IV. 434. 6.' as far as 442. b. 
ifferent ſignifications of that word. V. 323. 4. 6. 
c. What it was according to Plato. 634. 5. 
hapelet du 8. Sacrement : a piece com —— by a ſiſter 


of 1 Arnauld, aſcribed to the Abbot de St Cy- 


row; . condemned by the Sorbonne. V. 16. 
Chapter of Paris, its tyrannical treatment of the Pa- 
| fouraux puniſhed. II. 383. a. 6. When thoſe kind 
of affranchiſings became very common. ibid. b, 
Chapuzeau (Samuel) quoted. III. 93. a. Convicts 
Mr Jurieu of having reflected on the Dutch, very 
little leſs than Tavernier has done. V. 300. a. 
Character. The true Character of turbulent zealots. 
r to nope s LIE 
Chara#ers (Round) in Printing; who was the firft 
that brought them into France. I. 600. a. 
Charenten, its national ſynod of 1631, charges its 
Deputies not to deliver their ſpeech to the King on 
their knees, but ſtanding as the Clergy of the king- 
dom do. I. 261. a. After a long conteſt, an au- 
dience is obtained in the manner it was defired. 
ibid. Fruitleſs attempts to ſet up a college there. 
II. 686. On what occaſion their was preaching in 
the church- yard of Charenton. 695. ö. 696. 42. 
Cbariclas diſg himſelf by his conduct, with reſpect 
to Pythionice's tomb. III. 357. 4. He BEL 


* 


=— 


| Chaos, who was the firſt of the Philoſophers that fup- 
poſed an Intelligence to reduce it into form. I. 299. 


Chariot (Triumphal) drawn by four white horſes, was 


. Joo 
facred to the ſovereign of the gods. II. 290. 2. 
Chariots (failing) invented by Stevin ; Grotius writes 
a Poem on that ſubjet. V. 236. 4 b, 
Charivari (or Mock-Muſic) which was given to a wo- 

man that was married again immediately after the 
death of her huſband, authorized by law. II. 104. a. 
Approved of by a great many Lawyers. ibid. u. 


upon by the Romans, as a thing peculiarly 


(3). Diſapproved of by Faber Chaſſaneus. 


ibid. u. (3)- Rr | 7 12 | it 

Charlemagne, his liſe aſcribed to Plutarch by Wieelius. I. 
| How that Emperor diſcovered his daughiter's 
- intrigue with his Secretary, and in what manner 
| he behaved after the diſcovery. II. 744. 6. 745. 4. 
Whether he created the Peers of France. III. 336. a. 
The book which John du Tillet publiſhed under 
his name, is as old as his time at leaſt, A diſpute 

on that head. V. 355. à. b. 1 „ 
Charles, Duke of Sudermania, declared King of Swe- 
den, by the States of the Kin V. 655 Pro- 
Poſes to the King of Denmark, that they ſhould 

terminate their quarrel by a duel. 653. | 
Charles V, whether he made uſe of the counſels of 
Agrippa. I. 152. a. Accuſes to the Princes and 
States of the Empire, Henry II, of having enter- 
ed into a League with Soliman. 407. a. 6. A- 
rees with-the Pope to accuſe him in full council. 
ibid. 4. An excellent ſaying of his. 587, 4. He 
diſcovers to _ II the true birth of Don 
_ and charges him to acknowledge him as his 
er. 589, and a, b. What he ſaid of Langey's 
en. 720. a. What occaſioned ue to fay that 
be died a Lutheran. II. 336. a. b. 440. 4. b, He 
offers to fight Francis I, in ſingle combat. 437. a. 
Whether he was very chaſte. 442. 4. B. Who aſ- 
fiſted at his laſt moments. 336. a. And with what 
| ſentiments he died. ibid, Facts concerning his con- 
feſſor.” ibid. and b. The reaſon of his being prefer- 
red to his 'competitor for the empire. 435- 5. 436. 
a. By what intrigues he prevented his being ſtop- 
ped at the Court of Francis I. 841. 2. And re- 
duced the Court of France to ſtrange extremities. 
ibid. J. 842. a. Of which'he did not know how 
to make a proper uſe. 841. 6. His impoſtures 


againſt Francis I, produce all the effect that he could 
expect from them. III. 90. 6. 91. a. ö. Ce. He 
repents of having neglected the Latin tongue. 
. 323. 
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323. 4. b. Does violence to nature two different 
ways in two marriages. 966. a. A Lord in the 
Low-Countries blew up the houſe where he had 
_ entertained that e ogy IV. 40. 5. A generous 
action of his, III. 950. 3. He takes poſſeſſon of 
the Milaneſe. * 12 3 a. Subdues Conſtance. II. 
| Sgt. What it was that chiefly; traverſed his deſign 
of an univerſal monarchy. V. 671. He was ſome- 
a Ty late - pacifying the diflexences in paint 
re 
Charles i Ki Kiog of Fr rance, the miſery and Geer 
of France under that Prince. II. 213. C. 214: 4. 
Charks VII, King of France, the bad reputation of 
the Queen his mother. II. 209. a. d. A ſentence 
paſſed againſt him. 210. a. 6. 211. a. He makes 
a kind of 4mende honorable. 212. a. b. 213. a. If 


he had had courage and genius enough, he never 


Would have proftituted his Honour as he did. 213. 
6. What Mezerai ſays of him. III. 798. 5. 


_ Charks VIII, King of France; Haillan gives out that 


he was ſuppoſititious. HI. 337. a. His education. 
799. a. He was extremely infirm both in body 
and mind; and the reaſon of his being fo. 813. 4. 
6. Before his time the Pox was unknown in France. 
IV. 574. 4. 
and for what reaſon. 1814. Savonarola 7 prophe- 
fied that he ſhould return into Italy. V. 59, 60. 


That Monk's affection to him, and the reaſon of it. 


72. His death. 58. 6. 60. a. It NS no- 
thing towards Savonarola's downfal. His 
3 looked upon as one of the ne miſ- 
fortunes that ever befel Italy. 60. a. Savonarola 

exhorts him by letters to return into Ih. 70. J. 
Charles IX, King of France, what he ſaid to the Ad- 

miral de Coligni. I. 14. a. 5. He harangyes his 
Parliament with a courageous and threatening bold- 

neſs. 256. 4. III. 512. 6. Does not eſteem A- 
myot's Poetry. I. 259. a. And reproaches him 

with his avarice. 250. 

ill qualities. II. 509. a. His policy with reſpect 

to Poets. 617. 3. And witty authors. IV. 894. 

5. Threatens the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Condé. III. 418. 4. 5. Did himſelf, from his 


chamber- window, fire upon the Huguenots that 


It 


were fly ing trom the maſſacre. IV. 471. @. 


women. V. 392. 3. 6. 393. a, 6. 


C hore X, pretended King of France: : what the | , 
Cheeſe, who Een the ſecret of making it. I. 


Hou did for him againſt Henry IV. IV. 


730. 4. 
Clarks I, King of England 3 his death being imputed , 


to the Preſby terian party, occaſions the drawing of 
a thouſand odious 8 againſt the Prote- 
ſtants of France. I. 265. His execution con- 
demned by ſeveral Protetant writers. III. 426. a: 


miſh Church, in a book that was dedicated to his 
fon. IV. 215. 6. Was not the author of a book 
which was aſcribed to him. 221. a. b. &c. His 
Prayer in the Time of Captivity. 224. b. 223. a. 


Charles II, King of England, papers that were found 


in his rong-box concerning the controverſy between 
the Proteſtants and the Church of Rome. II. 700. 5. 
A book _ was dedicated to him by Milletiere. 
IV. 21 


| A 
Charles II, King of Spain to what his recovery was 


aſcribed. IV. 355. 

Charles, Duke of Clabris, enjoins a Neapolitan * 
tleman to maintain an old horſe which he h 
bandoned, after having received conſiderable ſer. 

vices from him. IV. 918. 6. 

Charkwoois, what ſnares were laid to ruin him. III. 

2656. 4 6. 


Charpentier commits a blunder in an harangue which 


he had prepared. III. 649.. 4. 


Charron, placed by by Garafle in the catalogue of A. 
theiſts. 450. a. b. Had a mind to be a Car- 
thuſian. 448. a. Contracted a very ſtrift friend- 
ſhip with Montagne. ibid. and 6. , Quoted. 453. 


a. b. 454. a. What Sorel obſerves concerning 

this author. ibid: b. 455. 4. It has been ſaid ae 
| he was more N than Montagne 
His doctrine n 

the Divine Nature. V. 

approves the doctrine of 

wits. III. 5 28. 5. #. (4). 


8 an, *½. 


mrs of 
i a. . 146. 4. He 
n Huarte concerning 
How the faculties of 


810. 


A Surgeon kneels before his ſtatue, 


„4. To whom he owed his . 


| Chenailles, an 
le is ſuppoſed to have died a member of * Ro- 


in France dealt wel: his Pow? * Wi . 933 (the ' Dutheſs' of), 


29 
Chartier (Alain), ſeverdl pieces hüt conipoſed by him 
were mixed with his works. IV. 163. a. 
Chaſſapeys, what ſtory he relates concerning the Vir- 
gin Mary. IV. 808. a 
aue (John), the apology for bim. II. tot, 4. 104! 
4. 2. (15). His attempt on the life of Henry IV, 
and its conſequences. 456. a. b. & ſq, Who was 
the author of his apology. 459; b. A conjeQure 
upon what moved the Parliament of Paris to involve 
the Jeſuits in his cauſe. III. 280. and a. 6. ; 
ce (du) quoted. III. 818. 4. IV. * 5. 143. 


Chaftity did not continue long upon earth; I { 480. 4. 
A ſurprizing example of that virtue. II. ros. 3, 
109. 4. V. 603. J. 604. 4. Chaſtity not only 
immanent, but tranſitive or penetrative. II. 108. 
b. 109. 4. Why private perſons ſtumble more in 
that reſpect, than with regard to all the other vir- 
tues. 382. 4. The moſt ardent love of it does not 
neceſſarily exclude _ mechanical 8 to 15 
continency. 556. 5. 557: 4. III. 9 | 
order to preſerve it, one ought to wiſh . a og 
lity like that of the Hirpes. 223 6. It is not in- 
compatible with bravery. 414. 5. Attended with 
an incredible circumſtance. 186 a. b, 187. a. 

Some nations have quite loſt the ideas of honour 

with regard to this virtue. 5 80. 6. 581. a. 3. 604: 
a,b. and 773. a. ö. See Continency. It is reported 
that the emerald is a great friend to ehaſtity: a cu- 
rious example on that head. IV, 864. L. 

h of Converſation: a new proof againſt what 

Mr Chevreau 5 concerning it. V. 540. 


Chard (John du), 2 ſoothſayer and ſactanecectier, his 

| l againſt Concini and his wife. III. 

12 

Chatillard, a French gentleman beheaded in Scotland, 

for making an 1% 90 upon the honour of the 

Queen. IV. 8 

Ch&tilln (Marſhal), the firſt ſeed of Arien betwixt 
him and Marſhal Brezs. III. 821. 4. 

Chatills (Admiral) plainly pointed at in a ſeditious 
harangue that was pronounced in the name of the 
Clergy: IV. 815. % 


Cbavag nac, obſervations upon his memoirs. V. 191 6 
was unjuſtly laid to his charge that he did not love 


6. 192. a. 6. 
Chaumont, his negligence when he read the books that 
he went abaut-to Skins II. 580. 4 


455. 

cin Sh herſelf from a nice and difficult juncture. 

| A * 

Chenmitia, treated as 4 anni adverſary by Don 
Nicolas Antonio. I. 323. a. 5. 

. an agteeable hauſe upon the Loire. II. 

47. 4. 

Chereftrata, mather to Epicurus, why _s woman 

could not fail to farm a ſage. II. | 


775. | 
—_— are held in ſuch veneration among he Twks, | 


"OY I ee the green turbant. 
49. 
clogs turns Mahometan out of Hits. 11 « 


cih. (ander dh, it is probable that the world 


| . MT: to him for the edition of Abelard's worl:s. 
249 

Cheſs, a book treating of that my is ſpoken of as 
ready to come out. II. 53. 4. b. 54. 4. 6. A fa- 
mous player at it. III. 163. 

Chevillier, his treatiſe on the origin of * at 
Faris: a curious paſſage of that bodk. I. 780. a. 
Quoted with reſpett to Aretin's ſonnets. 446. &. 

Cheureau (Urban) confounds himſelf while he * 
on the teſtimony of Herodotus. I. 72. a. 6. Is 


put right with reſpe& to the martyrdom of St Ba- 
bylas. 594. 5.595. 2. A very probable conjecture 
touching a mi 1 fs hiſtory.” II. 352. 5 


What he ſays of old men who marry. IV. 88, 5. 
And of a cauſe about adultery. V. 112. 4. b. 113. 


a. His judgment concerning t quarrel between 

Girac and Coſtar. 3 45- and b. His n ions with 

regard to politeneſs of ſtile, and a tation of 
them. 843. ad . b. 856. 


Chevreuſe (the Duke of), as p to the King of 
Great-Britain, marries the greny is che King of | 


of France. III. 300. a. | 
the miſchief the. oogys 
N III. 303. 4. 8. 304. a. 5 = ow 


| Chlabrers 


Pa 


Ee Es rod ate wr Ale BE ora otic er ns 


_ 


Chiabrera (Gabriel) looked upon us the inventer of 
the Anacreontic ſongs. IV; Sg tos = 
hicocius, an author unknown to Guy Patin. V. 74. 


3 wp & ro q 
. g Chitvres, governour to Charles V, whether it be true 
| 5 oa - + he diſcouraged his pupil from ſtudying Latin. 
P a ' I. 323. a. 5. | 4 a” ine EZ 44 
Pi Child (Suppoſititious): Ageſilaus pretends that Leoty- 
* | . -» Chides is a ſuppoſititious child. I. 128. © 


_ Chila-births; French women are not fo ſcrupulous in 


| write much out of envy to Epicurus. 485. 5. Col- 
les ſo many arguments for the Hypotheſis of un- 
certainty, that he could not refute them afterwards. 
. _ 4. 5. 487. a.b. 488. a. b. 489. a. b. 490. a. 
6. 491. 4. 6. Lays down a wrong maxim, and con- 
tradicts himſelf. 486. 6. 487. a. 6. Is accuſed by 
Plutarch of making God the author of ſin. 489. 
4. 5. &c. IV. 519. 5. There never was a greater 
diſturber of all things in the empire of Philoſophy. 


a1 495. a. According to Plutarch, he compares God 
that ſituation as the women of other countries. III. to King Dejotarus. 627. a. 5. He takes a vain 
| | 0 53. 6, Fictions of the Antients touching the 75 Precaution to 'eſtabliſh what was called Fatum. 790. 
K dees that preſided over them. 633. a. 6. 641. 56. 791. a; Amuſes himſelf too much with explain- 
| | 4. 6. What term the Antients allowed for them. ing the traditions of the Poets, III. 648. b. 652. 6. 
I. 128. 4. *. (5). A woman, who, under the 653. 2. | Pi 
44 pains of chiid-birth, diſcovers an extraordinary Chryſepolis, whence that city took its name. II. 
* courage and reſolution. IV. 324. and 5. A ſpiri- 482. a. | | | 
. tual child-birth, which gave the ſame pains as a Chryſaſtome (St) magnifies without reaſon the courage 
* child- birth in a proper ſenſe. II. 110. 5. and prudence of Abraham. I. 38. a. And the obe- 
— - Childeric, the ſtory that is told of him and Baſina. I. dience of Sarah. ibid. Pays the Gentiles in their own 
668. a. 5. 669. 4. b. 670. . 65. cCioin, with reſpect to their renouncing the world. 294. 
Childhood ; an ambition that diſcovers itſelf in one's 6. He is miſtaken about the cauſe of St Babylas his 
childhood deſerves to be feared. II. 711. a. death. 592. 4. 6. It appears that he had but little 
Children, it is their inevitable fate to follow the reli- conſulted Hiſtory on that ſubject. ibid. ö. He errs 
gion of thoſe. who educate them. I. 44. 3. The very innocently in affirming ſeveral falfities. 593. a. 
cuſtom of frightening them is very antient. 63, The general grounds of ſome of his miſtakes. 6:4. 
and b. Songs with which they are lulled to ſleep. 5. His letter to Cæſarius the Monk, expreſs againſt 
69. 5. Formerly people were perſuaded that the Tranſubſtantiation. 672. 4. II. 5. 6. He does not 
ſuckling of children made part of their education. reaſon better than Bion (or Bias) upon the ſubject 
II. 382. 4. 3. A proof thereof taken from a + 1 of marriage. 14. a. III- uſed by Eraſmus, 813. 6. 
ſmmgular fact. ibid. Their education. 49 5. 4. 6. 814. a. Why he did not appear before the Synod 
They are made to believe any thing. III. 645. 5. of Theophilus, IV. 347. 6. His exaggerations on 
Whether it be better to educate them at home, or Sarah's decay. V. 53. 5. His letter to Cæſarius 
| to ſend them to the univerſities. 662. a. Their with the diſſertations of | James Baſnage. I. 
5 cC6.haharacter. 815. 5. n. (70. Some infirm children 672. 4. 1 1 Þ hi © | 
grow ſtrong and healthy. IV. 117. 4. 3. A child Chrif, whether he ought to manifeſt himſelf at the 
| 6. ofa rodigious capacity for learning. II. 707. 4. b. 4 end of about ſix thouſand years. J. 173. 1 | 
1 — 1 <hild who grows three cubits in three years, Chriſtian, Elector of Saxony, far from being ſo rigid 
and decreaſes with the like proportion. V. 283. 6. a Lutheran as his father, III. 972. | 
It is ſuppoſed that Tapperus had never heard how Chriſtian II, King of Denmark, lays ſiege to Stock- 
children come into the world. 294. a, A maxim holm, and obliges the Swedes to acknowledge him 
85 for their education. 573. 6. A Phyfician treats of as their bun, V. 651. Depoſed for his cruelties, 
9 the formalities requiſite in order to beget children and confined in a caſtle, during the reſt of his liſe. 
n | of good capacities. III. 529. 4. 5. Their diſpo- ibid. | | 5 
„ ſitions ought to be conſulted in the choice of em- Chriftian IV, King of Denmark, having a deſign to 
oh HS ployments. ibid. ö. Sacrificed to the Dii Penates, divorce his wife, the Judges give it againſt him. V. 
ns 1 to Mania, the mother of the Lares. II. 163. 6. 80. His amours, his marriage to, and divorce from, 
» 4 ils The cruelty of that ſacrifice aboliſhed by Lucius Þ Chriſtina of the antient houſe of Monch. 500. 3. 
. juunius Brutus. ibid, 1 2 .Chriftianity, treated like an old palace which wants 
Z% Chiliaſts ſuffer a 3 mortification by the peace of praps on every fide. I, 94. 5. What Averrhoes ſaid 
. Piſa. IV. 122. 6. i pt it, when he reflected on the practice of the Ro- 
xis, the fignification of that word. I. 77. 5. miſn communion. 556. 6. The ſcandal of the di- 
' Chymiſts, an order made againſt them by the Parlia- viſions which prevail among thoſe who profeſs it. 
ment of Paris. I. 469. 6. of II. 455. 6. 456. a. It is not always the ſame. III. 
China, the greateſt of Literati there are Atheiſts, 51. 4. Fired with the ſpirit of - perſecution. ibid. 
being idolaters only through diflimulation and hy- Its ſpeedy propagation alone ſufficient to prove its 
- pocriſy. IV. 81. 3. Whether it be prudent to Divine original. 889. 5. Has been eſtabliſhed by 
grant an edict of toleration to the miſſionaries in other methods than it was in the three firſt ages of 
that country. 223. 6. 224. a. The Hiſtory of that the Church. IV. 32. 4. 5. The truth of it not ſuf- 
Empire, which was wrote by John Gonzalio de ficiently 22 from its large extent. ibid. b. and 
_ + Mendozza, tranſlated into French by Luke de la 33. a. Nor from its proſperity. ibid. and ö. An 
+ Porte. 198. and a. b. 199. and a. 5. - + Jnconvenience which happened in its infancy. 41. 
 Ghineſe, a ſett that is in vogue among them. II. 118. 4. 6, A great many abuſes like thoſe of the Hea- 
2. V. 180. 6. 181. 2. How many figures they thens have crept into it. 584. 6. Why impudent 
make uſe of in writing. III. 171. 6. Moſt of ſects have been oftener ſeen in it than under. Paga- 
them are much addicted to the opinion of the tranſ= niſm. V. 415. a. Its Divine inſtitution and cha- 
migration of ſouls. 341. 3. What doctrine the ſect rater. 830, 831, 882. L 
of their Literati have embraced. II. 412.65. V. 180. Cbriſtianopel, a city belonging to the Danes, taken 
3. 181. 4. 217. a. b. 218. a. The Theology of and facked by the Swedes. V. 653. 185 
one of their ſects. 202. 4. b. 203. a. An hypo- Chriſtians, a bloody victory gained over them by the 
theſis that is greatly in vogue among them. 217. a. Saracens. I. 15. a. When they diſputed moſt ſtrong - 
bios, Cicero's anſwer to the inhabitants of that iſland. ly againſt the Jews. 173. 5. What they ought to 
r= V. Ubi | 27 do when they are perſecuted. 264. 6. 265. à. 
C birocmeta; remarks concerning that book. II. 640. Have no right to inſult the Heathen Philoſophers, 
2 e | | 2 Mak touching promiſed fidelity. 380. a. Have left off 
0 Chiron and Phoenix cannot both have been Preceptors patience and ſubmiſſion a great while. ibid. Their 
to Achilles. I. 78. 4. 5. 79. 4. 5. The birth of motto. V. 154. a. In what country they do not 
Chiron. IV. 617. and b. | underſtand one word of the religion they obſerve, 
Chytræus (David) publiſhes the apology for the Confeſ= II. 677. b., Who is the author of an impudent in- 
ion of Augſburg wrote by George Braun. II. 122. vective made againſt them, which is related in the 
6. His Hiſtory of the Confeſſion of Augſburg. ibid. A Minutius Flix. III. 109. a. 6. Ma- 
Tranſlated int French. 14ꝗ4. ny of them, in the time of St Gregory, wavered in 
Cbænix; what it is not to fit upon .a Chcenix. IV. © their belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and tlie 
79 Hoo. a! 5 „ e eee ' - ' reſurreRion of the body. 267. 4. Nothing is more 
+ Choler very fit to ſupport certain maxims. * V. | ſcarce than a Chriſtian worthy of that name. 172. b. 
194. 6. te Whether one may be a Chriſtian without embra- 
+/Qbry/ppus did not approve of frightning us from our cing any particular communion. 246. 4. 6. It is 
fins by Diyine juſtice, and for what reaſon. I. 63. much hapder for them to make a right uſe of riches, 
Refuted by Carneades. II. 328. a. 6. Deſires to than to go without them. III. 738. a. © nr 
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and Ariffides, preſent apologies on their behalf. 
320. Thoſe of the IVth century, made frequent 
mention of the antiquity of their families. 379. 6. 
The prepoſſeſſion of their communions one againſt 
another. 579. a. It is ſtrange that they, whoſe 
ſyſtem is fo pure, ſhould be ſo corrupt in their man- 
ners. 649. a, There were Chriſtians found among 
the Senators themſelves who endeavoured to main- 
tain the celebration of the Lupercalia. 933. They 
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cannot juſtly reproach the Infidels, as to morals. 


IV. 33. 5. 34. 2. Have been infinitely more cruel 
than the followers of Mahomet. 32. a. 5. Were 
accuſed of being the cauſe of all the public calamities. 
V. 454. 4. 6. And in their turn accuſed their e- 
nemies of the ſame thing. ibid. Rallied and laughed 
at by Celſus for their, examine not, only believe: 
$16. Defended by Origen. ibid. and 817. Captives 
to faith, and not judges of doctrines. 822. Every 
good Chriſtian ought to be ſatisfied with his faith 
being founded on the word of God. 829, Their 
diſputes ſhould: only be carried to the tribunal of 
Revelation. 830. r 
Chriſtina de Piſe, what ſhe relates concerning Novella. 
«$26 7 -; Walde 
Chrifin Queen of Sweden, writes to the general 
of the Jeſuits, deſiring that two of their ſociety 
might be diſpatched to her. IV. 3. anda. 6. How 
ſhe was taken out of a lake, into which ſhe fell. 
5 26. 4. n. (122). Never a day paſſed but ſhe read 
ſome pages of Tacitus. V. 281. 4. | 
Chriſtmas Songs. The Catholics reproached with the 


prophane tunes of their Chriſtmas Songs. IV. 


„ by 
Chronicle (Martinian) ſo called from Martinus Polonus 


the author of it: tranſlated into French with the 


additions of Verneron and Caſtel. IV, 713. 
Chronicle-Writers, many of them copy the ſame falſe 
| ſtories, I. 30. a. a 8 4 
Chronologers, ſome of them relate their own Hiſtory 
very confuſedly. I. 389. 4. . | 
Chronology ; whether the Chronology of the Scripture 
could have been diſentangled without the help of 
_ prophane authors, I. 775. 6. There is little Chro- 
nology in moſt of the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. 
II. 309. 5. Several authors have neglected it, 
Where there was no occaſion to give a preciſe ac- 
count of the time in which people lived. 352. 6. 
Chronological Accounts: It would be of great ſervice to 
the compilers of Hiſtory, if Chronological Accounts 


were publiſhed like that of Father de Londel. IV. 


211. b. Chronological Accounts that claſh with 
appearances, are never to be admitted, but in th 
_ utmoſt neceſlity. II. 162. 6. 


Chronologies are very liable to the gloſſes and additions 


of thoſe into whoſe bands they fall. IV. 728. a. 
Church, it was ſaid to have begun in Abel. I. 23. 6. 
Whether, if it had not been for Ariſtotle, the Church 


would have wanted ſome of its articles of Faith. 


469. a. 6. Whether it be true that the Church 
never employed the ſecular arm againſt the ſects. 
476. 5. 477. a. ö. Ihe infallibility of it cannot 

be maintained as to facts. 494. a. Cannot ſubſiſt 
without her liturgy and diſcipline. II. 112. 3. 

Wben it is proper to tolerate abuſes therein. 374. a. 


Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of great dignities in the 
Church, may eaſily give a free ſcope to their paſſions. 


III. 223. 2. A Fanatic taught that there was no 
pure Church upon, earth. 673. a. What rendered 
the reformation of the Church difficult, and even 
| impoſlible. 686. 3. 687. a. What uſe ought to be 
made of its revenues, IV. 271. 3. What it has 
moſt to fear. 474. 4+ 6. Preto tits Koide due 
Church of England accuſed of tarrying ſtill in the 
ſuburbs of Babylon. III. 343. 42. Looked upon as 
an heaven in compariſon of Amſterdam. ibid. 
Church Militant, thoſe who talk ſo much of it, are 
_ oy in the right than they think. II. 149. 6. 150, 


a. . 2 | 88 
Church (New ſyſtem of) whence that book of Mr Ju- 
rieu, which has ſo many imperfections, came to 
be looked upon as his maſter- piece. IV. 363. 6, 
364. 4. | Jt een, | 
C Nach of Rome, whether it may be accuſed of paving 
condemned the doctrine of St Auguſtin. I. 609. C. 
610. a. Receives with open arms any one that of- 
fers himſelf to it. IT. 246, 6. There are ſeveral 
abuſes in that Church, which in all probability 
will laſt as long as it. III. 87. 6. Junius believed 
that ſalvation might be obtained in che Church of 
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religion of the god Terminus. 744. 4. Has the 
_ advantage over the Laity in point of revenge. 567. 
6. 568. a. b. With what vigilance it minds the 
buſineſs of converſions. IV. 373. a. Whether there 
were warrantable reaſons for quitting. the commu- 
nion of that Church. 375. a. b. #. (35). It has not 
been weakened in the laſt ten years of the XVIIth 
century. II. 125. 6. See Pope. 
hurch (Gallican) its origin rendered obſcure by the 
_ falſe zeal of the Monks. II. 94. 4.6. * 
2 the * of ſome Churches in London. 
a ee arfvue: 
Churches of the Vaudbis: Peter Gilles, by order of his 
ſuperiors, compoſes the Hiſtory of them. III. 161, 
162. They ſend Vſe into England. 57. 
Churchmen, great flatterers of Princes. I. 233. 6. 
There are few Churchmen of great abilities, who 
do not endeavour to make a noiſe in the world. 
717. 3. See Eceltſiaſtics. 


* 


Ciaconius writes a treatiſe upon the deliverance of the 


ſoul of Trajan from Hell, by the prayers of St Gre- 
_ gory. V. 397. 


Cicero blames thoſe who deſpiſe their own tongue, 


and the authors of their own nation. I. 60. 4. 6. 
Ridicules the worſhip of Adonis. 114. a. St Au- 
guſtin approves his raillery. ibid. and b. A paſ- 
lage of that Orator corrected with regard to Albu- 
tius. 185. a. 6. Another explained. 186. a. His 
treatiſe De Gloria. 202. and b. &c. How he ju- 
ſtiſies himſelf as to the contradictions he was re- 
proached with. 352. 6. 353. 4. Believed to be 
author of the letters to Cerellia. 395, a. 5. What 
he ſays of his friend Atticus's letters. 427. 5. Ri- 
dicules the interpreters of dreams. 448. a. Was 
afraid of Atticus's nails. 452. 5. His letters to At- 
ticus comprehend the. Hiſtory of thoſe times, and 
in ſome ſort a prophecy of what was to follow. 
$41. 6. A thought of his concerning the dogs of 
the Capitol. 773. 5. II. 372. a. His eloquence 
was not reli | | 
made Governor of Cilicia. 303. 6. Demands 
quarter from Arceſilas, and Carneades. 330. 6. 
There are certain facts with regard to which his au- 
thority is not deciſive. 343. a. 5. It was, ac- 


_ cording to him, a great blemiſh on the family of 


| Fania, to have produced an Orator, who exerciſed 
the trade of an Accuſer. 356. 6. 357. 4. He laughs 
at the notion of hell, 418. 5. 419. a. If he: did 
not believe what he ſaid of Cæſar, he ought to have 
believed it. 423..5. 424. 2. He is reproached as 
gquilty of an unpardonable fault, for ſpeaking Greek 
in a Greek Senate. 516. b. Took many things 
out of Crantor's book of Conſolation, when he 
_ compoſed a book upon the ſame ſubject. 562. as 
Contradicts himſelf. 626. a. b, 627. 4. He diſ- 
plays his eloquence on occaſion of the Pontificate 
of Peſſinus being ſold. 628. ö. 629. a. The judg- 
ment that he paſſes on a tenet of Democritus. 


642. 5. 643. a. His deference to the authority of | 
Dicæarchus. 657. a. b. Either he did not under- | 


ſtand the doctrine of that Philoſopher, or elſe the 
latter contradicts himſelf. 660. a, His Rhetorſal 
| Legerdemain. 678. 4. 6. 679. a. He gives a 
very ill character of Cæſar as to the choice of his 
friends. 680. 2. His wife by order of the Veſtal 
_ Virgins, ſignifies to him that he ſhould put his de- 
ſigns in execution for the good of his country. 746. 
5. The judgment he. paſſes on an hypotheſis of E- 
picurus. 792. a. What he ſays of a ſolution which 
Carneades invented for the Epicureans. ibid. 5. 
To perfect himſelf in the action of an Orator, he 
put himſelf under the diſcipline of two famous 
Actors. 83 5. He was killed while he was reading 
the Medea of Euripides. 871. 3. Whether he was 
confuted in a demonſtrative manner by his friend 
Atticus, on the ſubje& of Fannius the Hiſtorian, III. 
8. 4. 5. His taſte is different from Plutarch's, 
with reſpect to a witticiſm, which concerns the 
birth of Alexander. 59. 4. 3. A baſe and brutal 
vengeance exerciſed upon him. 113. 4. His incli- 
nation for peace. 515. 5. He upbraids the Philoſo- 
phers with having introduced gods that were deſti- 
tute of liſt and knowledge. 65 3. a. 6, His maxim, 
that a doctrine which grows old muſt be true. 744. 
4. His oration for Ligarius. 831. and a. 6. He 
_ contradifts himſelf with reſpect to Lucilius. 907. a. 
The injury which his freed-man did by . 
after his death, a collection of his jeſts, 939. 4. 
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Two pages of his, which St Auguſtin bas pre- 
ſerved to us. IV. 441. 8. His works that are 
Joſt were ſome of the fineſt that he wrote. ® yr 4. 
5. He could not anſwer the difficulties whi 
ſtarted upon the queſtion, Whether the faculty of 
Reaſon in man be a gift of the gods. 516. 5. 517. 
42. He makes Cotta wiſh that his objections againſt 
the exiſtence 4 the gods might be confuted. 516. 
b. n. (34). According to him providence labours 
to 'procure pleaſures to mankind. 573. 4. * 
taſte, with reſpekt to the hiſtory of a 2 
was a very crafty man. 619. 3. 6. Whether 
be taught that beaſts were no more than Auto- 
mata. 552. . þ. Reflexion upon what he 77 
concerning the Divinity of Romulus. V. 77. 6. 
a. He is accuſed of improprieties and barbari C 
by Scioppius. 94. 5. His raillery touching one of 
+ the daughters of Servilia. 123. a. His religion was 
more in his heart than in his head. 208. a. b. Ad- 
mired the verſes of Pacuvius concerning Telamon's 
being angry with Teucer. 317. 4. 5. 318. 4. 
What Pliny relates as a witty repartee of his. 350 


\ 


5. Whom he employed to put his library in or . 


379. and 5. 380. a. b. He divorced his wife Te- 
rentia ſeveral years before his death. 380. a. 6. He 
treats Dotabella tenderly. 408. a. 5. 409. a. Offers 
to go with him to Syria as his Lieutenant. 408. 5. 
He inveighs ſtrongly againft him after the death of 


* 'Frebonius. 409. 4. Is inconfolable after his daugh- | 
ter's death. 1674. 5. 410. a. ö. Is accuſed of having 


had an inceftuous paſſion for her. ibid. 5. Wants 
to build a temple to her. 411. a. 5. Was ignorant 


of the reaſon why God placed us in the world, 412. 


. 5. In his affliction he would have reliſhed Ar- 
wo 8 better than Lactantius. 413. 5. The idola- 
ters required that ſome of his books ſhould be pro- 


l kibited by the Senate. 506. 5. His obſervation 


concerning the antient Greek Comedies. 746, 747. 


' Sentences extracted from his familiar 2 2 by 


Daniel d' Auge. I. 562. a: An analy 
_ orations publiſhed by 151 du Ix, IE 4 
Clcermiens why ſo called. II. Sog. 

ſical faperition of that ſect. IV. 6 


Cid, how that piece was received by t Sh te, IV. 
3 


dias (Painter), how much his Argonauts coſt. pine 


402 | 

Cline + ; whe height of that mountain, TI. 6 59. b. 

& mbalum Mundi, who was fo called. I. 373. 5. One 
* not underſtand the meaning of that expreſ- 


485: when it is oppoſed to Bnpanum fame publice. 
ibia 


cn balun Mound, extracts from that book. IV. $84. 
b. 584. 


| Eimon had b in practice the ſtratagem which Ageſi- 


polis made uſe of. I. 133. 4. 


Eynegirus, we are to believe nothing but what Hero- - 


dotus tells br concerning the action which he did. 
TE. 82 


Cpnics (a ba of Philoſophers), who was their founder. 


IT. 665. They preached up ſome very good moral 
| precepts 671. 2 3. Why called nie. III. 


458. 5. 459. 4. The ſophiſm by which they de- 


fend their infamous practices. i654. 
Cinyras, ſome will have him to be Noah. II. 506 * 
igned in rus when the Grecians made war 
againſt Troy. IV. 641. Had Adonis by his own 
daughter. 642. 
Cyniſta was the firſt woman that obtained the prize 


a = the chariot-races of the Olympic games. I. 
. b. 


Gase. according to the Stoics, was the ſhorteſt way 


to attain to virtue. II. 671. 6. 
Cing Mars, the ſource of his averſion for Cardinal 


Richelieu. I. 826. a. b. Is condemned to death. 
IV. 142. 4. 


ee, his hypotheſis touching Ovid's death. IV. 


Corals, called the V; irgins, and for what reaſon. 1. 


210. 6, Why were formerly put in the 
| houſes of the dead 424. III. 5 3. a. 1. Mn. 


Rt, ; kx ifland waz * is called Acamas. I. 
Oe; ; the firſt * of tyranty b aſcribed. to 


him. IV. 563. 
Cyran (Abbot of 80, what he thought of the Council 


of Trent. I. 36. 5. The eſteem which he ex refles 
for the ſociety of the Jeſuits. III. 133, a. His cri- 
_ticiſm on Garaſſe is an excellent piece. ide. N 


* - 


Circe, the virtue of ber vins; I. 


Cirelt, perſons who pretended to . found out the 
quadrature of it. TIT. 862. 3. 863. @. According 
0 . OORTCNTE: it can only exiſt ideally. V. 

12 

Cireumſtances, of what conſequence it is \ be placed 
in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances. II. 518. 5. 

Cyrenaics, a ſect of Philoſophers. III. 424. b. Where- 
in they differed from the Cynics. 151d. 425. a: 

Cyril (St), his conduct cenfured by the Emperor. IV. 
347. 6. His 1 with reſpect to Nefto- 
rius. ibid. hs te does not deſerve to be uſed 
tenderly, 8 

Cyril Lucar, his conſeſfion was conformable to the 
opinions of Geneva. I. 309. 

Oris, how he liked Aſpaſia. II. 512. 3. 513. a. 6. 
Why he judged himſelf more worthy of the ſceptre 
than his elder brother. 598. a. 


Citeaux, Abbey, by whom founded. II. 383. 6. », 


(12 
Cythere : an iſland of the Archipelago, now called 


Cerigo. IV. 124. . (a). 


Cytheris, ho-) Mark Antony, whoſe concubine ſhe 


was, behaved to her. III. 118. a. 5. 119. 4. b. 
He did not however marry her. 1 19. 4. 6. See 
Heoris in the Dictionary. 

wu 3 one that was reputed holy among the Pagans. 

420. 4. b, Cities that oppoſe burthenſome edits 

only make their condition worſe. IV. 353. 2. 

Clarence (Puke of), 5 what manner he was put to 
death. II. 7 739. @ 

_ who built a gs there to Apollo, IV. 97. 


Claude, Minifter at Charenton, has reproached the 
Janſeniſts with inconſiſtencies. I. 18. 3. His dif. 
— with Mr Arnauld. 493. a. 6. II. 518. 5. 

He accuſes St Auguſtin of having been a turncoat in 
— 28 concerning the penal laws againſt Here- 

: I. 566. 5. His Sid ol that ſabjeR might 
— expoſed him to cenſure. ibid. His Plaintes 
des Proteſtans quoted. IV. $15. a. 3. The advice 
he gave to a Ne who had been a prodigious rea- 
der. III. 70. a. Reflexion upon what he fays 

2 — the Devil's conference with Luther. V. 


78 * 
Cluadia, Queen of France, how ſhe came * a vile 
diſtemper which haſtened her death. III. 89. 5. 


Claudian, Mariangelus Accurſius ſaid that he had cor- 


rected near ſeven hundred faults in that Poet. I. 
69. a. e upon his doubts about provi- 
dence. IV. 33. 4. 5. Ce. 
Claudin, a fon bis cian. III. 197. a. 6. 
Claudius, ſaluted Emperor in the camp of the Preto- 
rian cohorts. II. 359. The Senate was forced to 
| approve this election, whether they would or not. 
1 How his mother treated him. I. 358. 5. He 
knew nothing of the infamy of his wife Meſſalina, 
when all the world knew that ſhe proſtituted her- 


ſelf in the ſtews. III. 382. 4. All the ladies of 


beauty and diſtinction rival one another in their 
pretenſions to marry him. 860. 5. 861. 


forms of plants revive from their aſhes. big. 
3 In what true cleanlineſs conſiſts, I. 
187 
Cleanthes ſaid that Arcefilas deftroyed the duties b 
his words, but eſtabliſhed them by his actions. i. 


| 413. a. What he has related touching Boreas, 
the mountain Niphates, c. II. 82. 3. 


Clarchus, what he relates touching the conferences 


which Ariſtotle had with a Jew. I. 465. 2 Whe- 
ther he deſerves to be credited. bid. 466. 
—_— is pernicious on certain oceaſions, It 528, 


Clemens Alexandrinus, what his opinion was concern- 
ing Diagoras, and ſome others who paſſed for A- 
theiſts. II. 656. @. 6. 
Clement VII ope), the 29 which he made ko 
— Colonna. II. 529. a. 5. And when he 
licited to grant a diſpenſation to ſome la- 
= Ut. 395 5 5. 162. a. When he was created 
he VIII 7 ri in order to. incline Scipio Gen- 
3 to Wi. ER Profeſſor's place at Bologna, pro- 
berty of conſcience. III. 1 


5 22 a. Fog 
ror touching the Scientia Media. 
Climent (James) ſtabs Henry III, prompted y 
by a viſion which was approved by a Monk. ber 
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Clever (de), an excellent Chymiſt of the XVIIth en- 
tury. II. 468. 4. Had the ſecret of making the 
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601. 4. J. It h probable that the Preachers of the 
League had been ac n with the deſign of that 
parricide. II. 101. 3. Some have been ſo bold as 
tu maintain that he did not kill, Henry III. 411. 
3. 412. a. b. 413. a. The Jeſuits commend him. 
IV. 129. 4. His action is looked upon as a gift of 
the Holy Ghoſt by John Guignard, III. 276. a. 
He is inſtructed by Bourgoign, and compared to 
Judith by Guignard. ibid. 

Clenard ſent to Braga to ſet up a ſchool there. Ut. 
4. 
1 wherein the force of ber charms conſiſted. 
„II. 631. a. 5. 632. a. She had a criminal conver- 
* fation with Dellius. ibid. 5. Did not well enter- 
1 5 thoſe who made her taſte the ſweets of love. 
ibid. a. 
Cleopatra, ſiſter to Alexander, had great intereſt with 
12 m likewiſe with their mother Olympias. II. 


cen his cycle corrected. III. 254. a. | 
Cherc (le), his letter to Mr Jurieu concerning Epiſco- 
pius. IT. 795. 5. 796. 4. Reflexions upon that 
letter, and the conſequences of it. ibid. and b. 
Clergy, their debaucheries are agreeable to the court. 
I. 30. 6. It is more dangerous to offend them than 
to offend religion. 468. a. They are a true [mpe- 
rium in Imperio. II. 149. 6. The fame ſpirit, - 
which, under Chriſtianity, has enriched the Clergy, 
prevailed alſo under the Pagan religion. 531. @. 
Their leudneſs in keeping concubines. 545. 6. #. 
(20). And their bad lives. III. 328. * 329. 4. 6. 
See Concubinage and Celibaq. 
Chrgy of Africa ſollicits the focular arm againſt the 
9 of Pelagius. I. 229. 4. b. 230. 2. 
Clergy of France have made great uſe of St Auguſtin's 
reaſons to juſtify perſecution. I. 567. a. See Fe- 
clefiaftics. They make an ilk-grounded complaint 


againſt the Proteſtants. IV. 479. 4. 6. What they 


Propoſe to the court for the extirpation of Heretics. 

815. 4. They accuſe the Proteſtants of having 

blotted out of their Pſalms a prayer for the King. 

2 64. 2 Mr Daille's anſwer to this charye. 
id. 18 | 

Clerg yman, A Clergyman who owns that continence 
is beyond his power, gives people great reaſon to 
- ſulpe& his conduct in the time that preceded his 
marriage. III. 344. 5. See Ecclefiaftics. 

Clermont in Auvergne; the hiſtory of two married 
perſons whom the inhabitants of that city call the 


two lovers. III. 381. a. 6. A ſynagogue of the 


Jews pulled down there. 220. a. 

Chrvant diſpatched by the King of Navarre to de- 
mand the removal of the garriſons from his forti- 
fied places. IV. 341. 6. 

C levis (Lewis de), Bachelor in Divinity, whoſe theſis 
concerning Epiſcopacy meets with difficulties, and 
for Je Flavigny mage a gy. III. 53. ad 
a. 

Clitarebus is not a faithful writer. IV. 9. 4 


Clilomachus, what he ſaid of Carneades. II. 327.4 6. 


33234. 5. His book of Conſolation. 331. . 
 Chaths: a man tears his cloaths, and for what rea- 

ſon. II. 159. and b. 160.4 | 
Cladia, Catullus's miſtreſs. II. 394. Proftituted her- 

| ſelf to the firſt Comer. ibid. Accuſes Ccelius of 
| ſeveral crimes. IV. 202. a. Gets the ſirname of 
Qutadrantaria. ibid. b. Was the ſame whom Ca- 
tullus called Leſbia. ibid. a. 


Chdius ſells the Pontificate of Peſſinus. II. 628. 3. 5 


Which gave Cicero an occaſion to diſplay. his elo- 
quence. ibid. 

Clayſters, what Eraſmus thought of them, I. 272. 4. 3. 
They have occaſioned a proverb. V. 23. 6. ' 

Chſe- Hool: rare pracepts — to the cloſe-ſtool. I. 
1 . A; . | 

Chi, whether Aimonius was the. firſt who loaded 

the birth of that Prince with ignominy. I. 669. 
There is ſcarce any truth in what is told of the 
Kings of France before him. V. 494-6. 1. (13). 

Chwis, an Epic Poem, by whoſe affiſtance it was 
. finiſhed and poliſhed. IV. 114. and 4. 6. | 

Coach : learni — enables a man to roll about in 
his coach. I If 708 

Coliing, a city ay x” 8 Prince John Caſimir, 
n famous ſchool there. * 


Cocctius, his doctrine was the leaſt in favour with ah 
great and powerful in Holland, but was moſt to the 


2 


. * * +. . * p 4 


reliſh. of young people, and of ſuch as ſet up for 
men of wit. V. 564. 

Cochleus, what kind of a machine he employed, cho 
to no purpoſe, again the Lutherans. III. 1431 6. 
144. 6. His accuſations againſt Luther. 942. a. 
A book which he intitles Luther with ſeven Heads, 
Le which he relates all his impurities. 136. 


Cock ; the Jews offer a cock for their fins in the feaſt 
of Reconciliation. III. 125, 3. The ceremonies | 
which attend that oblation. ibid. 

Cock-fighting ; the Antients were exceedingly fond of 
that diverſion, and wagered all they were worth 
that ſuch or ſuch a cock would be victorious in the 
battle. IV. 819. 3. Quinqueran cenſured for being 
too much addicted to ſuch paſtime. ibid. 

Coconas, his crime and puniſhment. IV. 925. 4. b. 
936. a. His confeſſion upon the rack. 939. 6. 
94% a. By whom his head was buried. V V. 526. 


Fo 4 compilation of divers Codes. II. 380. b. 


381. @ 


Codinus, gs firſt publiſhed his book ts Officialibas 


P, Lay 9 & Offciis magne E A e | 
27. 

Corffetean complains of Da Pleſſis Mornai upon the 
lubject of Gregory VII. III. 230. a. Very much 
perplexed in one part of his anſwer to Du Pleſſis. 
565. 5. Makes but a poor anſwer to Du Pleſſis 
with reſpect to the praiſes which Langius beſtows 
on Luther. 723. a. 6. Takes a town for a man. 
IV. 763. 6. Is cenſured by Rivet with reſpect to 
Turpin, and Pope Calixtus. V. 417. 6. Does not 
make a ſolid anſwer to Du Pleſſis, touching John 
de Wefalia. 542. a. 5. 

Celius defended by Cicero againſt the accuſations of 
Clodia. IV. 202. a. 

Coffir, whether it is poſſible „ cron an iron coffa 
between two loadſtones. IV. 43. 

3 Minion to Joan II, Queen of Naples. IV. 
309. | 

Ceifft ; whence comes this proverb, i ef nt . 
III. 591. 6. 592. 4. 


Colbert, his moderation with regard to a ſonnet, 


wherein he was very much abuſed. III. 393. 3. 
He hinders the printing of ſeveral books againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria. 767. 2 

Coligm (Admiral de) refuſes to be a churchman, I. 
754. 6. 756. a. 6. T ꝛ miſtakes of the author 
who wrote his life. IV. 696. 5. 697. @ How 
he was killed. I. 746. end b. Paſſionate verſes 
wrote on his death by John des Caurres. II. 


399. : 

Coligny (the Count de fohts a duel with the Duke of 
_ Guiſe, III. 303. 4. 6. Cc. His brother carries off 
a young lady, 365. 6. 

Colis falls into dis with Francis I, and loſes bis 
office of reader. II. 371. . 372. a. How this 
happened. ibid. 

Collada, or Collnubm, carries his cenſure againſt Laurens 
too far. III. 746. a. b. 

Collection of ſeveral impertinent authors. III. 854. 3. 

Collections, in what caſe they are to be looked 1 as 
precious treaſures. I. 536. 

Collections: The collections of men of letters PR 
Virgil's fame. I. 19. a. Collections of ſpiritual 
. ſongs ſet to the moſt burleſque tunes. 478. a. b.- 

Collection: made for the churches of Germany, and 
particularly for-thoſt of the Palatinate. I. 2414. 

College, the fonadation of that of Navarre. II. 224. 
. The building of its library. I. 164. 2. The 
college della Sapienza at Rome, by whom the 
building of it was: finiſhed, and by whom it was 
—. with a fine library. II. 476. | 

Collenuccio 3 his Netpolitan Hiſtory tranſlated into 
Latin by Stouppa. V. 247, 248. | 

Colletet, what Mr Menage deigned to do with eee 
to him. II. 139. 5. 

Colletet (Francis) makes an abridgment of the Annals 
of Paris. IV. 2701 à. | 

n that is told. of a Colliers afs. I. 

Col n, its Divines confined by Luther on che ſubject 

Ariftotle's doctrines. I. 470. 6. The young 
8 who turn 2 are educated in a college 
there. IV. 35m. 3. 4. The: univerſity of 
2 of Lan 8 
ne 5 . III. 724 4. 
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Colign (the EleQor of), a converſation which he had 
with a peaſant concerning his train. III. 768. 6. 


The laſt EleQor very much exclaimed againſt, and 


for what reaſon. II. 224. a. 3. Laid under the 
ban of the empire. ibid. His method of juſtifying 
. himſelf. ibid. | 


| Cologn : a congreſs held there to make peace in the 


Low-Countries. Il. 223. a. The quarrel which 
its chapter had with Gebhard Truchſes. 224.5. 
Colomits cited. I. 259. 6. Blamed for telling a certain 


| ſtory on the authority of Iſaac Voſſius. 666. 6. 
What he ſays concerning one of Grotius's books. 


III. 247. 6. He 22 aſcribes an oration of 
Broughton's to Druſius. II. 150. 6. Cenſures Blon- 
del touching the ſtory of the She-Pope inſerted in a 
manuſcript of Anaſtaſius. IV. 738. and b. 

Colonies uſually took the arms of their mother town. 
I. 20. a. 

Colonius is ſuſpected of Heterodoxy becauſe of his mo- 
deration, when the Arminian diſputes began to riſe. 
III. 360. ' | 


| Colonna (Antony) ſends Galeacius Florimond to Paris 


in quality of his agent. III. 58. | 
Colonna (Aſcanio) his misfortunes. I. 400. 6. 401. a. 
402, 6. | 


Colonna (Marc Antony) procures his father to be im- 


priſoned for high-treaſon. I. 400. B. 401. a. | 
Colonna (Proſper) at the age of ſeventy years, falls in 
love with Clara Viſconti, and proceeds to public 
extravagancies. IV. 378. 6. 379. 4. | 
Colonna (the Conſtable) his ſon cannot obtain the niece 

of Prince Marc Antony Borgheſe in marriage. II. 


471. He marries a niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 
472. a. Which proved an unhappy marriage. 
ibid. | | | 


Colophon : that city deſtroyed by Lyſimachus. III. 


779. a. Who it was that built it. IV. 97. a. 
Coloſſus of Rhodes, the inattention of Scaliger, when he 
computed the weight of it. II. 390. @. | 
Colours are not in bodies. IV. 654. @. 6. 

Column : a column of marble, erected in honour of Ju- 


las Cæſar, has Divine honours paid to it. II. 680. 


a. What thoſe called Roftrate were. 726. - Mira- 
. cles told of one. I. 274. 4. 


Columna (James) an Hiſtorian whom Antony, Arch- 
' biſhop of Florence copies in ſeveral places. II. 


529, 530. and a. 5. Several authors make men- 
tion of him. ibid. „ 


Cam, a city in Perſia, what Saint is worſhipped there 


by the Muſſulmans. III. 16. @. 5. 17. a. b. Lela, 
is the name given there to the Bleſſed Virgin. 


r | 
Comana, the Pontif of that place was likewiſe its ſove- 


reign. I. 421. 2. 


Combat: a Combat, twenty-two againſt twenty-two. 


II. 128. and a. 


Combats: the inequality of ſucceſs in Combats where 


juſtice ſeems to be equal. III. 3oo. 6. 
Combination: a remarkable Combination of Moral 
and Phyſical things, which Father Malebranch 
ſpeaks of. II. 16. a. | | 

Comedian ; See Player. | 
Comedies; one favoured with a prodigy. IV. 300. and 
2. b, Another repreſented before the King and 
Queen of Navarre. 324. b. 325. a. Wherein the 
difference betwixt the Antients and Moderns con- 
ſiſts with reſpe&t to Comedy. 741.6. 742. a. One 
employed to repreſent the abuſes of Popery. V. 85. 
a. 6. Which is the ſame that was acted before 
the King and Queen of Navarre. ibid. ö. The li- 


- cence. which the Greek Comedy had to vent ſcandal. 


IV. 568. a. 5. 569. a. | 
omenius, his portraiture very like that of ſome other 
Fanatics. II. 538. a. b. 539. a. Some perſons 
have been ſurprized that he lived ſo long. 539. 
and 5. The cordial and ſpiritual eſteem which 
Mrs Bourignon and he had for one another. 540. 
a. How he extricated himſelf from the embaraſſ- 
ment he was in between the fear of God and the 
fear of man. 692. Deputed into Hungary. ibid. a. 
His Fanua Linguarum tranſlated into Greek by 
Theodore Simonis. III. 548. 3. He is ſuſpected 
of Political contrivances. 682. a. | . 
Comes (Natalis) blamed. II. 82. 6. See Noel le 
. Compte, i 
Comets, a ſtrange opinion about them. II; 51. a. Are 
looked upon as evil preſages. 113. It was entirely 
for his book intituled, Thoughts on the Comets, that 
the Magiſtrates of Rotterdam depoſed the author, 
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and there was no mention made of his Advite to the 
—— V. 647. a. 6. The deſign of the Perstes 
ſur les Cometes. 813. Eb 
Comforters, are troubleſome, when they do not take 
a proper time. II. 564. 6. 8 
Comines (Philip de) Haillan's judgment of him. III. 
335. 6. 336. a. He praiſes Savonarola, and aſ- 
- Cribes to him the glory of having propheſied. V. 
58. b. 59. a. 6. Reflexions upon his narrative. 
ibid. b, 60. a. 
affairs than with the conduct of thoſe who deal in 
prediction- makers. 59. 6. Is too good-natured with 
reſpect to Savonarola, and puts too favourable a 
conſtruction upon his prophecies, in order to help 
him out with them; 60. a. He ſerves as a witneſs 
to thoſe who cenſufe that Monk. 157d. b. 61. a. 
Commendon puts a ſtop to a paper-war. II. 605. a. 
Commentaries and marginal notes are very uſeful for 
the right underſtanding of ſatires. I. 35. 6. 
Commentator (Hiſtorical). ſhould compare together the 


reaſons pro and con, with all the impartiality of a 
faithful relater. V. 810. 


Commentators; what they ought to aim at. III. 


"46+ . 

Comminges (Mr de) what he ſaid to Mr Amyraut. I. 
264. a. b. 

Commire Dy his name was Commere. IV. 
854. 0. | 

Commiſſary-General of the Horſe, that office was un- 
* in the Netherlands before the year 1567. 

673. a. | | 

Commiſſioners are ever ſuſpected, and for what reaſon. 
TV. 241. 3. A decree of the parliament of Paris 
relating to them. ibid. 


Commodus, a Roman Emperor, expoſes a man to be 


| devoured by wild beaſts, for reading the life of 


Caligula. V. 265. 5. 

Commonwealth of learning, has a greater number of 
ſubtle men now, than it had in the preceding age. 
I. 92. 5. The liberty which every body ought to 
| enjoy in * and how far that liberty ſhould extend. 

IV. 548. 5. 2 5 M 

Com it is a misfortune to them that ſome 
' Philoſophers have applied themſelves wholly to the 
ſtudy of nature. I. 295. a. An alteration of go- 
vernment will always be inevitable in ſuch as amuſe 


themſelves with conqueſts. II. 165. 5. 166. 2. 
See Republics. | h 


Communion, the effect of diſputes which are raiſed in a 


| Communion. I. 241. 5. It is not for the temporal 
intereſt of any Communion, that all the members 
of it ſhould be men of judgment. II. 708. 2. 
2 * is nothing worſe than bad company. 
r 
Compariſon of the minds of men with apples. I. 60. 6. 
61. a. Of able men with beaſts for ſacrifice. 619. 
5. A remark upon the deſign of compariſons. V. 
360. 6. 361. 4. 6. A compariſon of the author's, 
which gave offence to ſeveral, vindicated. 824. 
Compel * to come in. Reflexion on that maxim. III. 
O. a. b. | 
Compilations, their ordinary defects. I. 219. 5. Thoſe 
who continue and enlarge them oftentimes, occaſion 
confuſion by their neglect. 61 5. a. b. If they every 
| Where pleaſed one kind of people, they would not 
be good. III. 337. 6. Should be calculated to ſerve 
every body. V. 806. What the nature of them 
ought to be. ibid. | | 
Compilers often want exactneſs, and the reaſon of it. 
I. 60. a. Such a Compiler whom our age might 
not eſteem in the leaſt, would be admired a thou- 
ſand years hence. 536. A paſlage that ought to 


ſerve for a looking-glaſs to Compilers. II. 232. 5. 


233. a. An inſtance of the alterations which facts 
undergo, by paſſing through their hands. 802. 4. 
They highly injure the reputation of great men, by 
compiling all that they ſay without any diſcernment. 
III. 939. a. 6. One that relates and comments has 
5 * privileges of the writers that he makes uſe 
„V. : 
. example of the falſities with which 
they are generally ſtuffed. IV. 101. 4. 
Conchini and his wife make uſe of the Cabala, and the 
. Jewiſh books: I. 397. b. 398. a. 
Conclave; there is nothing more rare, than for a Car- 
dinal to be ſure of his EleQion to the Papal Dig- 
- nity, before he enters the conclave. III. 608. a. 
How the beſt concerted intrigues are fruſtrated 
there. I. 361. 6. | | 


I — 


C onclaviſt, 


He was better acquainted with ſtate 


— 


Contlavift, the pleaſant anſwer of one, whoſe allow- 
ance - they wanted to retrench at the council of 
Baſil. I. 178. 2. 6. * a. 

the 


Concord in the Church, earneſt deſire of Joſeph 
Hall to ſee it once eſtabliſhed. III. 343. 8 


Concord: what the book of the Concord is. III. 250. 


a. b, _ 

Concord (the book of) ſternly rejected by the King 
of Denmark. III. 390. a. , A magnificent copy of 
it, which that Prince threw into the fire. 391. a. 
Does more harm in Germany, than if the Turks 
had entered it with fire and ſword. ibid. b. A letter 
from the Reformed Churches in Holland againſt that 
book, and who is ſuppoſed to have writ letter. 
ibid. 392. a. b. * | | 

oncord between the Lutherans, and Calviniſts, why 
it has never been brought about, and why it pro- 


bably never will. III. 526. a. 5. By what emblem 


the Antients, repreſented the power of Concord. 
IV. 232. | ; 
Concordate paſſed between Francis I and Leo X, an 
the abuſes which it occaſioned. IV. 764. a. 5. to 
766. a. b. 1 . 
Concubinage of the prieſts, the time has when it 


was hardly looked upon as ſhameful. HI. 88a. 
Concubint: A concubine and a whore are commonly 


eſteemed two very diſtin charactefs. II. 315. a. 
The power of the concubines of Princes offends none 

but ſuch as hardly read any thing. IV. 455. 5. 
There have been pariſhes which obliged their prieſts 

to keep a concubine, in order to ſecure the honour 
of their wives. III. 34 


. 4. Ph * 
Conde (Lewis I, Prince of ) condemned to be behead 


ed. III. 287. 4. 1. (11). IV. 327. 6. 
Cond: (the Princeſs of) a narrative of the ceremonies 
that were obſerved at her abjuration, and a remar- 
kable particular on that occaſion. V. 319. a. 6. 


| Condi (Lewis II, Prince of) by whom he was arreſt- 


ed, and by whom conducted to Bois de Vincennes. 
I. 184. Whether he married below himſelf, when 


he took to wife the Marſhal de Breze's daughter. 


II. 135. a. 5. 136. a. Particulars that do honour 
to his memory. 137. 5. He writes with his own 
hand a little before his death, to recommend the 
Princeſs his wife to the King. 138. 6. The decla- 
ration which he made of his Orthodoxy at his death. 
IV. 504. 4. b. How he concerned himſelf in the 
buſineſs relating to the author of the Pre-Adamites. 
| $30- 5. The judgment which ſome paſſed upon 


is conduct at the battle of Senef. V. 190. 6. 191. 
a. 5. He ſends for Spinoza, and talks with him. 


e 

| nd? (the Princeſs of) wounded by one of her Do- 
meſtics. II. 138. anda. 6. To 

Conde, Condæus, there was no French General of that 
name in the year 1691. IV. 210. 6. 


Cond (Henry Julius; Prince of) his diſcernment fatal 


to impoſtors. I. 7. 3. He draws, from James Ay- 
mar, a confeſſion of his tricks. 8. 5. E 
Condere, the ſigniſication of that word. I. 252. 6: 


Conditions, there is none more deplorable. than that 
of a man who cannot die when he defires it. III. 
319. 4. 6. Thoſe are often the happieſt which 


ſeem leaſt to be ſo. I. 308. 65. 


Conduct, an example of a very uniform conduct. J. Y 
| 0% which thoſe who aſſert ſuch a thing, fall into. 


580. 4. b. 


Conecto, how he triumphed over the head · dreſſes and 


the attire of the women. II. 544. a. IV. 
667. 5. 


_ Conference, the miniſters once looked upon Every. pro- the greateſt part of the 375. à. b. 376. 2. 
is of a conference as a ſnare. II. 520.6. A Its — 276 a. b, 677. a. b. 72 compariſon of 


. conference, broke off and renewed with regard to 


the Ducheſs of Bouillon. IV. 921. a A conference 


between Cardinal du Perron and Sieur Beraud, and 


the iſſue of it. 923. @. b. 


| Conference of Poi, an intrigue deſigned to break it 


off. I. 691. 3. The minifters of that conference 


conſulted on the queſtion, whether children, bap- 


tized by a woman, ſhould be re-baptized. 704. 5. 
-* Offence taken by the prelates of that conference. 
790. 5. 791. a. 


Cam letters maintained by Suarez, and con- 
e, Clement VIII. I. 661. 2. Ought not 


to be revealed on any account, or in obedience to 


the command of any one whatever. II. 460. a. 3. 


The abuſes of it, and complaints that are made a- 
inſt them. ibid. a. Their own written confeſſions 
Y £ made uſe. of againſt criminals. ibid. 6. Sick 


V OL, V. 


- perſons put it off as a bad omen. IV. 53. 8: 


u. (24). 


Confeſſion of Augtburg 1 remarks upon the variations of | 


it. II. 122. a. 6, Preſented to the Emperor at the 

Diet in that city, in the year 1530. IV; 185. 
Laurens Tuppius tranſlates into Latin a book which 
the Princes of that Confeſſion cauſed to be wrote; 

| —— the Council of Trent: V. 514. a: 6. 515; 
a. b. 


Conf+ſfmaries; what impure caſes are heard there; V. 


41. . 6. 1 | 
Confefors would not be . qualified to remedy the com- 
| — of their penitents; if they had not a thorough 
inſight into all manner of obſcenities. I. 182. a. 
V. 40. 4. B. Whether others beſides them muſt 
not know the obſcenities of the conſeſſionary. 
I. 192. a. Laymen diſguiſed as Prieſts; and 
ſent to confeſs criminals. II. 459. 6b. 460. 4. b. 
Named with a prohibition to apply to others. bid: 


a. Several Prieſts revealed confeſſions to Savona- 


rola. V. 61. a. 


Confucius, is as blind as the other Lizerati of China 


with regard to the true God: IV. 81. 6. 


Congreſi, what an uncertain and ſhameful way it is 


of diſcovering a man's impotency. IV. 801. a. 6. 


Sc. The author's apology for what he has ſaid of 


it in this Dictionary. 803. 5. 804. a: 881. &. 6. 
882. a. 5. The immodeſt practice of it condemn- 
ed. V. - :.. | 


Coni; 


a. It was Mr de Dulonde who commanded the 
beſiegers there, and who was diſgraced for retiring, 
2 e French believed, without any neceſſi ty. 
202d. | 

Conjectures, a perſon may be happier in his Conjectures, 
without being conſequently a man of more ſkill. I: 


148. a. 


Conjun ions of the » how many t Conjunc⸗ 
r have ſince the — the — 
204; 6:5; 5 


Conquerors ; reaſon prompts them both to ſtop, and 
not to ſtop. I. 14. 4. Z 
Conguefts : though the conqueſts of a monatch are not 
the intereſt of his people, yet they ruin themſelves. 
with more ſatisfaction for the fake of a warlike 
Prince, than for the ſake of any other. V. 664. 
onrart, his opinion touching the tranſlations of A- 
myot and the Abbot Tallemant. I. 259. a. Con: 
ſults Laurence Drelincourt on the French _ 


II. 694. 5. The verſes which Lewis de Neufger- 


main made for him. IV. 357. 6. 358. a. is 


_ conſulted by the Sieur d'Ablancourt. 591. a. b. 


Mr Roſe ſucceeds him in the French Academy; 
917: 1 I 8 
Conſcience; a doubt upon a cafe of conſcience. I. 109. 
a. A man ſhould not hazard his conſcience in 


order to puſh himſelf. 224. 5. One is obliged to 


follow its diftates always. 166. 6. The people 
whoſe intereſt it was moſt to defend this mavtim, 


have been for ſome time the oppoſers of it. ibid. 


One cannot be too reſetved in accaſing others of 
reaching again their conſciencies. II. 374. 4. 

hether it can be forced to embrace the true reli- 
gion. III. 220. 6. 221. a. The contradictions 


ibid. The directors of conſeiences ought to have 


but ſhort converſations with devout women. 230. 


The light of conſcience is not able to withſtand 


grieve even for a fault that is purely material. 


Conſcience (erroneous) , the privileges of itz I. 166. "3h, 


Never did any Philoſopher ſay a more ſenſible thing 


An. author who confutes himſelf in writing upon 
that ſubject. II. 476. . 77 
Conſeientiaries, a ſect of Atheiſts. III. 671. and a. 5. 
Conſequences (oppoſite} drawn from the ſame. principle, 
but ſolidly refuted by. Seneca. II. 14. 6. 15. a. 
Conſequences : it is allowed to point out to an adver- 
ſary thofe which reſult from his doctrine, whether 
he rejects or admits' them. V. 644. 5. 645. a. 
Some of them have fuch a cloſe connexion with the 
principle from which they are drawn, that it is 


Mr Catinat was not forced to raiſe the fiege of 
it, neither was he beaten there. IV. 210. 3. 2112 


the Power of coaliiobes with that of the point of 
- honour. IV. 500. a. 6. A tender conſcience will 
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on that ſubject than what Archelaus faid. 418. 4. 
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36 
impoſſible to conceive how a man of ſenſe can ad- 
mit that and reject theſe. 645. a. 8 
| Confiftory (Walloon) ar Rotterdam, their proceedings 
inſt this Dictionary. I. Ixæxix, xxx, Ixxxi. 
Conflation, a common - place of Conſolation examined. 
I. 280. 4. ö. Carneades refuted it. ibid. b. III. 73. 6. 
A pernicious maxim of Conſolation. I. 428. a. A 
common - place of Conſolation. 699. 6. 700. a. 6. 
Another common-place. II. 561. a. 6. 562. a. 6. 
, Another. III. 73; 8: 3 5 4 
onſpir uires diſpatch; ai s ſpoils all very 
1 a. Some perſons ſuffer themſelves 
to be drawn into one by motives which they think 
| 1 553. 5. A law which makes thoſe who 
have notice of a conſpiracy, and do not reveal it, 
. guilty of a capital crime. III. 802. 4. 6. 
Conſpiracy, the not diſcovering one is a crime puniſh- 
able with death. IV. 346. a. 6. 1 | 
C _ Queen of Sicily, is with child at the age of 
77 , and reſolves to be brought to bed pub- 
lickly. III. 394. b. 395. 4. 


Conftantine, the ſtrange and ſurprizing extravagancy 


of his decree againſt the Arians. I. 474. @. 6. 475. 


2. His donation. II. 594. 6. 595: a. 3. His 
cruelties. III. 18. a. b. 19. 4. 6. To what cauſe 
the Pagan authors aſcribe his converſion. 20. a. 


He . orders all contentious libels to be burnt. 


„ „ 2 WEE. 
Conflantine (Copronymus) fouls the baptiſmal font 
Without knowing it. II. 422. 5. 
Cenſtantine (Dame) the midwife, her crimes 


and pu- 
niſhment. IV. 498. a. 499. a. 6. | 


Conſtantinople, its Patriarch ſtrangled during the ſeſſion | 
terrible 


of the Council of Florence. I. 266. 7 
Con ſtantius; why he throws himſelf into a 
 _ paſſion, I. 37. a. . e 
Conſtitution; an effect of the ſtrange power of it. II. 


19. 4. 6 


Conful, whether he re-deſcended to the Pretorſhip. II. 


345. 4. b. Two Conſuls depoſed from their Con- 
ſulate, for ſhewing 
Senate. 291. 2. 


* 


ſame time, a thing which had never been ſeen be- 


fore. I. 341. Who was the firſt ſtranger that was 


honoured with it at Rome, 611. 3. There were 
not two degrees of it. 613. 2. The cauſe of their 
© miſtake who have thought ſo. ibid. 1 
Contempt : one ought not to ſhew 
— I. 366. 376, 377. à. 5. 421. 
* CO, 422. a. | ; | | 
9 (che Prince of), his judgment of two ſonnets. 
„752. à. el | 
Continence, a rare example of that virtue. I. 14. 6. 


3357. Found in a married life, 34. and a. b. Such 


a ſtate between a man and a who have every 


thing elſe in common, is too great a violenee offered 


to nature. ibid. Prejudicial to the health of the 
fair ſex ſometimes. 390. 6. 391. a. The gift of 
it is not a thing on which a man ma 


y depend 


III. 13. 6. How thoſe who make a vow of Conti- | 


nency ought to conduct themſelves. 64. 5. Men 
devoted to it ou 
the Hirpes'had. 72. 6. What it ought to cauſe in 
order to be a true virtue. 620. Is rather a quality 
of conſtitution than of Morality. IV. 332z. «. Whe- 


6. 345. 4. Reckoned im among Proteſtants, 


and among ſome Roman Catholics. po A 
power 


Clergyman who owns that it is beyond 
of man, 
in the time | 344 6. 
This controverſy ought to be handled with circum- 
ſpection. ibid. See Fornication. s. 
Continuation of an hiflory: when authors find one read 
| done, they chuſe rather to copy it, than be at the 
trouble to compaſe a new one. IV. 210, 6. 
Contradictions, Polemic Divines and Lawyers are very 
ſubject to them. I. 35 1. 6. 352.4. Theſe have ſin- 
cerity enough to own it, but not thoſe. ibid. and b. 
353. a. The excuſes which Baldus makes for them. 
616. 6. It is an ill character to be of a ſpirit of 


contradictian. II. 376. 3. Whether they are of / 


any uſe. III. 135. 4. 
Contraries. One may feel one of the Contraries with- 
out having ever felt. the other. IV. 514. 4. b. &. 
Controverſies, thoſe who handle them give too much 
injurious language to their adverſaries, and di 
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diſreſpect to a letter from the 
Conſulate, two brothers diſcharge that office at the 


contempt for any 


ght to wiſh for the fame qualities as 


wes great reaſon to ſuſpect his condut -. 
a | ge preceded his — 


II. 122. 6. 


handling them right. hid. Who has given th 
the beſt form. 734. a. There are 1 —— 
neither peace nor war can be made but to one's con- 
fuſion, III. $4. 2. Cannot be ended by indeter- 
minate, ambiguous, and intricate forms of expreſ- 
ſion, where each party finds its own account. IV. 
287. a. It is chiefly in the matter of controverſy 
that the underſtanding is the dupe of the Paſlions. 
. 5 5 
Controver/ifts, examples which are a little puzzling to 
thoſe of the Roman party. I. 179. 4. 6. Two of 
their greateſt faults. 718. 6. =. (14). Are great 
liars, 790. a. Their zeal very often ſtifles their 
knowledge and their virtue. ibid. 6. An Hiſtorian 
ought to lay no ſtreſs on the abuſive language which 
they give each other. 795. a. Molt of them ag- 
gravate the evil of the other party, and extenuate 
the evil of their own cauſe, as much as they can. 
II. 136. 5. All of them mutually complain of the 
artifices of thoſe who write againſt them. 488. 5. 
Thoſe among the Proteſtants who defended their 
_ cauſe like men of honour have never been hated by 
the Roman Catholics. 695. a. 6. Of what weight 
the tefimony of a Controverſiſt is upon a fact re- 
figgting Hi the 'other party. III. 764. b. One 
muſt take care not to be ſurprized by their air of 
triumph. NV. 56. a. Moſt of them are inclined 


to give things a malicious turn. 137. 5. See 
| Diſpute. They know not how to diſtinguiſh be- 


_ tween what is to the purpoſe, and what is mere 
cavilling. I. 236. b. After they have uſed all their 
ſtrength againit ſome weak part of the oppoſite 
| cauſe, they leave the ſtrongeſt unanſwered, and af- 
ſume a diſdainful arrogance. II. 223. 6. Ought 
not to ſtop at the authors of their own party, with- 
out conſulting thoſe who write againſt them. IV. 
B25. a. b. Are wont to reduce their adverſaries to 
an abſurdity, V. 824. Such as defend their cauſe 
well vex their adverſaries. 846. | 5 
Controver/ſiſts (Roman), their perplexity touching the 
book of Taxes. I. 629. 3. $ LEE Ss: 
Contzen, Jeſuit, deſcribes the violences exerciſed by 
the Lutherans upon the Calviniſts. III. 535. a. 
Refutes the viſions of Braumbom. II. 126. 6. 
127. 


G n e of en whuthed to-the Geil. 


I. 272. a. The ſpirit of the goſpel does not reign 
there. II. 109. A ftrange corruption of morals 
uu in the XVth century. 276. a. 6. 277. 
4. ©s | 


Converſation, thoſe who haye the addreſs to revive a 


languiſhing converſation, are a great help in the 
_ world. 3 702. à. Theto ar ſome who 
write down what they hear there. III. 154. 6. 
Such perſons are dangerous. ibid. People that are 
very agreeable in converſation. IV. 591. 2. The 
| Rtrange ſlavery of thoſe who have the reputation of 

_excelling in it. 707. B. 2. (93)- Things are miſe- 
rably confounded in the indeterminate diſcourſes of 
_ Converſation: we have a thouſand inſtances of it 
in the Scaligengua, and in the Menagiana. 727. 6. 
Converſions, writers who undertake to ſpeak of them, 
are apt to fall. into contradiQtions. I. 477. 6. Con- - 

verſions wrought by ooning will be eternally 
abhorred by honeſt men. IV. 535 


| | Converts are almoſt forced to ſpeak ill of the party 
ther it be poſſible : Reaſons pro and con.” III. 344. 


which they forſake. II. 130. 6. 


cg The hiſtory of a book. of Cookery. I. 371. 


a. 0. | 
Cooks, What Cooks are the moſt excellent. I. 
100. h 
Coos, Auguſtus remits to the inhabitants of that iſland, 
an hundred talents of the tribute which they were 
indebted to his Exchequer, and upon what account. 


I. 369. a. 
Co (Like 1c) trandlates into French the Hiſtory of 
dhe Confeſſion of Augſburg, wrote by Chytræus. 


Copernicus: the beauty of his ſyſtem. V. 827. 
.Copies become imperfe& in proportion as they multi- 
ply. I. 747.6. | 5 
Coppenius (hath lomew) cannot obtain leave to go and 

' diſpute with the Jeſuits. IV. 74. 4. 1155 
Cogueta, the fate of people $ very often upon 
their eaprices. II. 841. 2. A ſign by which one 
may know them. IV. 688. 2. # vs 
Coras, a famous Civilian at Toulouſe. III. 580. 5. 


rn diſguiſe Cora, an apoſtate Miniſter, ſome- of his adventures. 
ſtrongeſt arguments. I. 718. 6, The way of III. 579. 6. 580. 4. J. LOY 
T 


Cordemor, 
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Cordemo?, an examination of what he ſays concerning 
Eudes and Charles Martel. I. 15. a. His reflexion 


upon the boldneſs of ſome modern authors. 16. 5. 


"T3. 
Corderius (Maturinus), his pious fraud with regard to 
his ſcholars. IV. 574. 6. | 
Cords for diſcipline ; two thouſand ctowns were laid 
out upon them in one week. TV. 314. a. 5 
oryciana, a collection of verſes printed at Rome. I. 
68. 5. 69. a. | | 
Corinna ; that name does not ſtand for Julia in Ovid's 
Art of Love. IV. 444. a. 
Corythus raiſes the jealouſy of Paris, and is killed by 
him. IV. 401. a. 
Corinth, in what manner Venus was ſerved and wor- 
ſhipped there. III. 699. 5. 700. a. The women 
of that city, at the tyrant's ſummons, repair to 


| Juno's temple, where they are ſtripped, and their 


cCloaths burnt. IV. 563. 2. | | 
Corinthians, what they do to diſcharge themſelyes of 
the infamy of having killed Medea's ſons. II. 

874. a. 

c (John) has tranſlated a paſſage of Parthe- 
nius ill. I. 52. 5. Tranſlates out of Greek into 
Latin Parthenius's book de Amatoriis Affectionibus. 
TV. 482. 4. Is miſtaken about the motive of the 
dedication to Cornelius Gallus. 7hid. b. 483. a. 

Cornelia, her fidelity to Pompey proved the accidental 

- cauſe of his deſtruction. IV. 282. a. 5. | 

Cornelius Gallus: Parthenius dedicates his book de A. 
matoriis Affectionibus to him. IV. 482. b. The 
falſe motive which Cornarius aſſigns for it. ibid. 
483. a. The reaſon which Parthenius himſelf 
gives for the dedication. ibid. mais 

Cornelius à Lapide, in a great paſſion with certain au- 
thors. I. 40. 5. Attributes his own thoughts to 
the Jews. 104. 5. 105. 4. : | 


Cornelius Nepos, Verona and Cataneus diſpute between 


them the honour of having produced him. II. 


n | 2 wh | 
Cornelius (Antony), a name borrowed to conceal the 
true author of a book, which Father Garaſſe calls 

impious. V. 536. @. 6. | 


the daughter of Dideric de Groot. III. 241. 5. 
Cornuel (Madam), her frank reflexion upon ſeeing a 
man, who ſhe had been told was impotent. II. 
in et MEAL io wen ans wilt, 
Corona Regia, a ſatire againſt King James I. II. 
338. a. | 5 i hes EI 
Cores is got with child by Apollo ; where, and when, 
the. was delivered of Æſculapius. IV. 626. + | 
Corradus commits a blunder in not having rightly 
underſtood Aſconius. II. 347. b. Miſtakes Plu- 
_ tarch's meaning with reſpect to Lucullus, and the 
een e,, 
Correcting: ſeveral authors find the correcting or re- 


viſing of their works too troubleſome, and give it 


over. IV. 451. 4. An author ſhould. be adviſed 

by his friends in correcting his works. 591. 
. 6. 2 S | 3 
Corredneſs. There is a certain degree of correctneſs 


ſtead of perfecting the work, and giving it more 
nerves and ftrength, weakens and diſpirits it. III. 
836. 5. 837. a. IV. 896. 6. 897. 4. : 
Correctors of the | 
faults that are to be met. with in printed books. 
III. 661. a. 6. | 5 
Corrupt : men can never be ſo 

ſame will avoid the contagion. III. 27@ 5. 
Corruption 7 the heart of man : Nothing can be a bet- 
roof of it than ſhewing that thoſe who have 


ter | 
no 1 aſſiſtance, are as wieked under the 


| Profeſſion. of a religion, as others who live in a 
Rate of Atheiſm. V. 812. ee 


een the game at | 


_ Cheſs. II. 53, - 

Carunna, what is faid concerning the foundation of it 
is a mere fable. III. 431. 5. | 

Coſmetic, what is the object and uſe of that art. IL 


. 1 e 

Coſrozs, King of Perſia, what he did to vex the Em- 

peror Heraclius. IV. 350. a. _ N 

Coftar, unjuſtly accuſed of a groſs ignorance by Girac. 
I. 75. a. Took the ground or baſis of his col- 
lections from Bacon's. works. 599. 5. 600. 4a. Did 


ornetz (Cornelius), upon what condition he married 


the abſent Bi 


preſs are oſten very innocent of the 


generally carrapts but 


had criticized Alexander. 667. B. Quoted: III. 
262. 4. 939. z. Has no reaſon to cite Efaſmus 
on the ſubject of Bilia. II. 727. and b. Was igho- 


| rant of what the Antients had faid concerning that 


Roman Lady. ibid. Is cenſured by Girac with re- 
ſpeft to the cuſtom which Pompey had of biting 
his miſtreſs. III. 56. a. Cenſured for making uſe 
of one of W - mar jeſts. 102. @. Is charged 
with treaſon by Girac. 399. a. Cenſured with re- 
2 to Hercules, and the poſture in which he de- 
red to be painted. 430. 4. 5. How he argued 
againſt the Politician, who maintained that the moſt 
dangerous ſovereigns were thoſe who were too much 
ſovereigns. 825. a. He juſtly cenſures Girac, with 
reſpect to the two veſſels of Jupiter. IV. 93. a. 6. 
Is rallied for his way of — ſome verſes of 
Horace. V. 134. a. 5. The Hiſtory of his quar- 
rels with Girac. 341. a. 6. Cc. Is ſtrongly at- 
tacked upon his jokes of Gallantry. 343. a. 6. A 
judgment on his diſpute with Girac. 345. a. 6. He 
does not approve a thought of Longinus. 360. 4. b. 
Endeavours to find out the reaſons why Sylla 
wanted to take the ſirname of Fortunate. 366. 6. 
367. a. Finds himſelf at a loſs when he is obliged 
” account for a thing which he had adyanced. 400. 
401. @. 


Cofte (Mr de 1a) a particular of which he informs the 


author, I. 602, 5.2. b. 
Cotin (the Abbot de) quoted. I. 94. 3. What he ſays 
of an epitaph that Menage had compoſed. III. 


8 739 a. 6. And of Epicurus. 929. 5. 930. 
- 


Coton (Father) great outcries raiſed againſt him with 
reſpe& to a woman poſſeſſed with the Devil. III. 
214. 6. Vindicated from the charge 

891. a, b. Diſcovered by his ſmell thoſe who had 
violated the laws of chaſtity. IV. 125. a. 

Cotta (Pontiff) his objection againſt the Divine pro- 

vidence. II. 713. a. His anſwer to thoſe who 

| Inſtead of arguments only alledged public ſtories. 

* 745: 5. Overpowers with arguments por 
who ſay that reaſon is a gift which the gods have 

beſtowed upon man. IV. 516. 6. n. (34). 517. a. 
Why, according to him, it was dangerous to deny 
the exiſtence of the gods. V. 239. 6. | 


Cottibi (Minifter) writes againſt a certain faſt, Aer . 


having changed his religion. I. 108. 2. (e). A 


' Pleaſant ſtory which he tells. IT. 581. a. 6. Gives 


the epithet of Saint to Origen, for which he is cen- 
_ ſured by Daille. IV. 412. . 5 
Coverdal (Milon) carried always a woman about with 
him, and what name he gave her, according to 
Sanders. V. 42. 6. | | 


Council of Bafil; upon a ſeflion-day, therelicks of Ba. 


fil were _ there, and placed in the room of 

/ ants - 

Council of Conſtance : a project of reformation laid be- 
fore it. I. 165. 6. Cautious not to *diſoblige the 
Duke of Burgundy. IV. 605. 2. 5. 


Council of Piſa promiſed the canonization of Sayona- 


rola to the Dominicans, upon condition that they 


; would take part againſt Pope: Julins II. V. 69, 
beyond which nothing can be done but what in- 1 e 50 


70, 71. | 
Council of Trent, what the Abbot of St Cyran ſaid of 
it. I. 36.6. V. 15. 5. The ſpirit of that council. 
704- a. Who was regarded as the right hand of it. 
IV. 291. 6. Reaſons why it was declared to Ver- 


was held. I. 29. 5. 30. a. Whether many volumes 


of the councils be proper to convert Hereties. 604. 
3. 805. a. A ſatirical deſcription of the council 
Who are the 


which condemned Abelard. 757. a. 
_ fitteſt perſons to draw up the deciſions of one. 703, 
6. 704. 4. The Pope can do nothing” againſt the 
canons of "councils. III. 741. 4. Compared 
with the States General. IV. 139. 3. Why it is 
neceſſary that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould preſide in 
them. 348, a. 3. They have only ſerved to render 
Heretics obſtinate, when they oppreſſed them by 
the Imperial authority. 349. 6. 350. a. Whether 
general councils lawfully aſſembled, can err in points 
of faith. III. 595. a. 6. 
Councils of war, by what kind of proofs people ſome- 
times maintain the opinions' they have given there. 


> EM 


not comprehend Horace's thought with regard to Counſellor: a counſellor who burns the writings of the 


Catius. II. 389.. 6. Juſtly cenſures Balaac, whe 


two contending parties. II. 647. 4. 
En BE” | ha Counjels 


of leadneſs, 


gerius, that he could not aſſiſt there, V. 454. „ 
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Counſels or Precepts (Evangelical) the wrong uſe that 
may be made of them, by the ſpinning out of con- 
ſequences. I. 735. 6. er TO EW 

Countryman, one who makes the preſent of a turnip to 


Lewis XI, King of France. III. $03. 5. 
Whether a man can lawfully be con- 


Conrage, 
demned to death for want of courage. III. 59. 6. 

Court; a remarkable inſtance of the intrigues of Courts. 
I. 100. b. Their uneven conduct. II. 210. 6. 
211. 42. A court without women is ſomething ab- 
-ſurd. IV. 354. 5. It is the great model of moſt 
religions. 355. 5. A deſcription of the different 
parts that are acted there by thoſe who ſollicit af- 
fairs. 460. 3. How nice they are in the choice of 
men there. V. 419. 4. 6. Du Refuge's treatiſe on 
the Court, a very good one. IV. 850. a. b. 851. 4. 6. 

Court. It is often the trueſt policy to pay one's court, 
even when they are in diſgrace, to thoſe whom 

we ſee in the road to high preferment. I. 422. 4. 

Court of Rome, its corruption. II. 370. 6. 371. 4. 
The Cardinals reſent its being diſhonoured in the 
Diet of the empire. III. 329. a. Was deeply dipt 
in James Clement's crime. 413. a. Its tyranny. 
IV. 330. 5. 331. a. Marſilius of Padua, diſplays 
in a lively manner its pride, luxury, and other ir- 
regularities. 198. 58 

Court of France, its corruption. IV. 329. @. 330. 6. 
333- 6 129 


Courtezan ; whether that word be leſs ſhocking than 


the word Putain (W. . ). V. 84989838. 
Courtexans have always been, and ſtill are, the way to 

preferment. II. 426. 5. 427. 4. And to the gain- 

21 of law-ſuits. 466. a. 6. 467. a. Reduce their 


ants ro beggary. III. 71. a. 5. A courtezan 


who honoured and diſhonoured learning at the ſame 
time. 694. and a. How they ought to die accord- 
ing to the principles of the Pagans. 702. 5. Have 


very often a power over mens hearts, even when 
they are grown old. IV. 694. 5. 695. a. Their 
pictures conſecrated in temples. III. 57. a. 6. 


Courtezans conſcientious. IV. 582. 5. 583. a. 


Conrtiers, a remarkable inſtance. of their intrigues. I. 


100. 5. The turn of a fine courtier. 583. B. They 
ought not in their court devotions to imitate the 


Huguenots who invoke none but God. II. 602. 5. 
Compared to the Euripus. III. 585. a. Are com- 


monly more ambitious than jealous. IV. 21. a. 


What talent they ſtand moſt in need of. 397. 6. 


398. &@ ir | 
Coufin (Preſident) denies a thing concerning Preſident 
Ferrier, and the Chancellor de. P Hoſpital, which 


appears very probable. III. 38. a. Quoted. 215. 
a. b 


Cosa, the name of the Sultan's Preceptor. IV. 
. &:- | 1 

Cragius criticized with reſpe&t to the Lacedemonian 
habit. III. 968. 6. 


) 


. Craig (john) the defign of his Theokgie Chriftiane 


Principia Mathematica. V. 835. 
Cramail (the Count de) engages the Abbot of St Cy- 
| ran to handle his Queſtion Royale. V. 16. a. 
Cramier (Daniel) Profe 
Super- intendant of the churches of Pomerania. IV. 
210. . (a). | | | | 
Crantor, his book of Conſolation, II. 561. a. 6. 
Craon (the Baron de) what effect a ſermon had upon 
him. III. 60. E 


St Auguſtin. I. 567. a. 6b. 568. a. I 
ay the Orator, does not defi 
| thould be altogether ignorant or very learned men. 

IV. 593. 4 | 5 


Craſſus rallies Dejotarus ; but his raillery is returned. 


II. 630. 6, His defeat and death. V. 273 


Cratea commits inceſt with her ſon. IV. 5624 * 


563. 2. +; _ 
Crates, what he did to diſſuade Hipparchia from the 
reſolution ſhe- had taken 1 him. III. 


457, 458. Where and how he conſummated his 
marriage. 458. a. | 


Cratippus, bis conference with Cicero and Nigidius. 
IV. 370. 5. oY 
Cray-fjſh, whole ſhell repreſented an ax. V. 312. 6. 
313. 4. | yo 
Creation; there is a book of the creation which was 
aſcribed to Abraham. I. 45. b. All the Philoſo- 
phers are conſtrained to admit of a creation. 304. 6. 
305. a. b, Thoſe who deny it, muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit of miſchievous Genii, as well as beneficent 


or of Divinity at Stetin, and 


of that word in the time of 


fire that his readers 
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ones in the univerſe. II. 251. a. The 1 5 
cy of this doctrine. 151d. — ay fon. cage | 


admit of the creation of matter. III. 650. 4. 6. 


651. a. And of that of motion, if. we would 
conceive that God framed the world. IV. 436. 5. 
437. a. b. &, avs ng 


Creatures, their Obediential power, according to the 


Schoolmen. II. 662. a. 3. Their conſervation is a 
- continual creation. IV. 886. a. 5. iz ER 
Credulity, deſtroyed by her own fruitfulneſs. I. 87, a. 
Is the ſource of the multiplication of miracles. 151d. 
Blame-worthy in the Orthodox as well as in Here- 
tics. 198. a. Reflexions upon the inclination of 
people to Credulity. II. 879. 5. 880. a. | 
Creed (Apoſtles) whether the Apoſtles formed it by 
pieces. V. 435. b. 436. a. 
Cregut, his apology. III. 596. a. B. 597. a. 5. 
Crellius, his opinion about the ſouls of beaſts. IV. 
og. a. 


Cain C ordus, put to death by Tiberius, and for 


what reaſon. II. 355. 6. . (37). 
Cregui (the Marſhal de) his jugment of a Prior after ha- 
ving converſed fifteen days with him. II. 374. 5. 


IST 5 
Crequi (the Duke of) Embaſſador at Rome, receives 
an inſult there which is faid to have proceded ori- 


ginally from a paſſion of gallantry. II. 470. 5. A 
 Legate 2 Latere comes to Paris to make ſatisfaction 


for it. 1574. ». (19). | | 


Craſcentius endeavours to retain to himſelf the ſovereign 


power at Rome. IV. 428. In what manner he 
was puniſhed for it. 429. a. 5. YE | 
Creſty, reaſons which facilitated the treaty of peace 
that was concluded there. III. 95. a. The Dau- 
phin's proteſtation againſt. it. bid. | 
Crevant, the ſiege of that town. II. 461. and 2. 
Creutz (Erneſt John) has tranſlated into Latin Bocca- 
lini's Pietra del Paragoni Politico. II. 39. a. 
Crimes ; whether it be lawful to fave one's life, or 
that of any other, by a crime. I. 91. a. . Crimes 
of ſtate are generally hooked in by Priefts in their 
accuſations. 30. and a. Crimes are maintained by 
crimes. II. 736. 5. No crimes are committed without 
ſome proſpect of advantage. 346. 5. There are 
ſome which can only be committed by t men. 
III, 228, and a. The common excuſe of thoſe 
who commit very great ones. 858. 5. It is a prin- 
 Ciple of the Natural as well as of the Divine law, 
that a man ought not to commit crimes with an in- 
tention to ſerve God. II. 576. a. 3 
Crinitus (Peter) cenſured touching the name of a Tra- 
ged. I. 59. 3. His miſtakes concerning Caſſius 
Severus. II. 358. a. 5. He confounds a paſſage of 
Buetonius with regard to Cæſar and Catullus. 394. 
. 1 —_ verſes in praiſe of an Aſſaſſin. III. 
716. a. 6. | n 
Criſpus, put to death by Conſtantin, III. 18. a. 6. 19. 
a. b. 20. a. i 3 
Critias was an Atheiſt, II. 571. b. Ge. 
Critical . the ſtudy of it is fallen. I. 
220. 6. x | 


Criticiſm, a fatality inſeparable from it. II. 773. 4. 


Tt is permitted to jeſt in Criticiſm, but not to rea- 
ſon wrong. III. 631.5. How dangerous a work 


it is. $53, 5. 


_ Critics are liable to heap chimera's on chimera's. I. 


35. 6. Such as take advantage of an equivocal 
expreſſion, ought not to omit the favourable ſenſe. 
119. 3. The edge of their genius is often greatly 
blunted. 419. a. An inftance of the confuſion 
which they ſometimes occaſion in the common- 
wealth of learning. 543. and a. 6. They ſeldom 
agree on the reading of the manuſcripts. ibid. 4. 
They ſometimes change the readings to ſerve a turn, 
and when they do not underſtand them. ibid. 5. 
It is ſurprizing that two excellent Critics ſhould 
not have known a fact which few men of letters 
are ignorant of. ibid. Nothing contributes more to 
the multiplying of miſtakes in their writings, than 

| the licence which they take of extending, farther 
than they ought, the authorities upon which they 
build. II. 351. a. Such as criticize books, ought 
not to be confounded with the writers of ſatires and 
defamatory libels. 389. a. 5. The reaſon of it. 
ibid. Thoſe Critics who found fault with the book 
- de Uſu Patrum, do really commend it. 582. 4. 
The moſt learned are apt to give us very falſe cor- 
rections. 633. a. Their illuſions. 634. a. They 
were wont to put a piece of wax upon ſuch — 
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of a book as ſeemed obſcure to them. 640. 5. The 
uarrels of Critics are uſeful in ons ſenſe, and ſcan- 
alous in another. III. 253. 6. 254. a. Whether 
ſuch of them as are th elves, be more 
to be dreaded than others. 337. a. 6. Their taſte 
is far from being uniform. 589. a. . 
8 the Peripatetio, ſent to Rome. II. 329. 6. 
Creſus diſmiſſes Solon without giving him any mark 
his eſteem. II. 831. a. Cauſes golden tiles to 
Y 9 in the temple of Delphos. IV. 
22 
Croiſes (or the members of the Cruſade) why they 
did not ſucceed. I. 774. 6. 
Croix (Mr de Ja) his Etat preſent des Nations & E. 


glifes, &c. III. 4. u. (V. 
Craſi, it is ſaid that the inſcription of it was found at 
24 in the Pontificate of Innocent. VIII. III. 
5 
Crotona reformed from its luxury and debauchery by 
Pythagoras. IV. 667. a. 6. 


Crown : 4 woman that recovered, by her leudneſs, 


a 2 which ſhe could not preſerve by her cou- 
Cres lan The States-General in France, will 

not conſent to alienate them, III. 409. 4 | 
Croze (Mr de) cited. I. 47. a. n. (3). II. 398. 1. 

(a). 558. a. n. (3). IV. 809. 4. n. (5). 
N the nocturnal apparitions of one to Bencius. 


747. 
Cruelties Fuſtified. I. 710. @. 


| Cruguizs, his blunder with refpe& to abe, i in a 


paſſage where he mentions Epicurus. II. 7 
a. 6. Other blunders of the ſame author. 775 i 

n proved unſucceſsful, and for what reaſons, 

. 339 

Cuckold, | PROBES IT. 239. a. Such an one excites 
the indignation of all the world againſt him. 60. a. 
A | Tuan: about that word. III. 630. . 631. 
a. 

Cuckoldom, 2 common · place of conſolation for chat 


diſgrace. I. 699. 5. 670. a. It was what the An- 
| _ prayed ight ly ht upon evil-doers. II. 247. 
Wiſhed for in the form of an imprecation. 


2 a. In fo me limats huſbands learn to 
"3 that di 


bond with patience. 743. a. . Whe- 


ther a man ſhould carry it to be regiſtered in the par- 
- lament rolls. 845. a. V. 112. a. 3. In what caſe 
a huſband may publiſh it without . abid. 


| Cucholds, a Comedy writ upon them, intituled,  Neph- 


 elococugy or Chud of Cuckolds, which is very ob- 
. ſcene, but full of invention, and ſeaſoned with a 
2 deal of ſprightlineſs and wit. III. 883. 


**. ; an account of his daughter's conduct. v. 240. | 


b. 241. a. 6 

Cui 1 who was the author of- that maxim. I I. 

346. and f. 347. a. And upon what principle it 

is founded, 346. 5. 

Cunzus abuſes Ariſtotle for a piece of folly, which he 
never was guilty of. I. 466. 4. An anecdote letter of 
his. V. $35: . &. 6. 

Cunilago ; the virtue of that plant. V. 334. a. 3. 

Cups of a, prodigious fize. III. 205. 5. 206. a. 5. 

Curate, one who could not read the church books of 

the faireſt character, and yet diſtinguiſhed the 

ſmalleſt dice. III. 762. 6. How the Curate of 

Midiani was excited to pray y. for the King. IV. 

457. a, 5. One who refuſed to pray for the health 

9 2 ſick perſon, and why. 487. 6. 
Paris at law with the Jeſuits. I. 167. 4. . (2). 

yo! there have been pariſhes which obliged them 
to keep each a concubine, that the honour of their 
wives might be ſecured. III. 345. a. 

Curator of the univerſity of Leyden,” to whom that 
office was commonly given. I. 787. 

Curcellæus cenſured. II. 27. a. b. An extract from 
one of his letters to the Sieur Sorhiere touching 
Pope Alexander. VII. 475.5. He engages to at- 
tack Mareſius. 583. 6. 

ws (Ax ſtin)- confounds himſelf greatly in ſpeak- 

ing of the Saracens. I. 15. a. . 

Curigſiy. A remarkable example of Nun canal) 

I. 212. $ 

Cuſanus (Cardinal) quoted. I. 617. 4. 1 

by 2s notes upon his Cr by Hungerus. III. 


Cujtom, its authority. I. 446. a. b. It concerns eve- 
ry body to conform to the cuſtoms of the places 


where they are. II. bag. Why it blunts the 
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Thoſe 2 1 | 
| berge King of Jalyſus, for what reaſon he aſked 


ſenſation; IV. 514; @ 
one country, that which is contrary to public de- 
cency in another. II. 645. and 4. Its — 


634. 4. 
D. 
D⸗ Arier (Mr) limits the epithet of Achzmenide, to 
the time of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes. 1. 
72. 6. 73. a. Cenſures Voſſius for confounding an 
Orator with a Poet. II. 354. 4. Examination of 
that cenſure. ibid. His inattention. 388. a. 6. 


III. go7. a. What he ſays concerning the genea- 
logy of Druſus and Tiberius. II. 714. 2. What 


he ſays of Lollius. III. 860, a. b. Gives a proof 


of his excellent judgment, in declaring for Horace 
againſt ' Quintilian, with reſpect to Lucilius. 908. a. 

Dacier (Madam) underſtood a paſſage of Plato con- 
cernin Prodicus, better than Creſollius. 
783. 4 

Dacguin, a converted Jew, gives in a depoſition againſt 
Concini and his wife. III. 125. b. 126. a. 

Demonomagia, a book of Elichius's, which the Magi- 
ſtrates of Marpurg had a mind to ſuppreſs ; but 

Which he got publiſhed, notwithſtanding their pro- 
hibition. II. 750. and a. & 

Demons: whether Dæmons can be the paſlive « or active 
ſubjects of any generation. II. 751. 5, Their ori- 
pal according to the Rabbins. 855. b. The 

octrine of the Pagans concerning them. V. 572. 
a. 6. A treatiſe on the nature of Dzmons. I. 
294. Whether their e were related by 
Rhetorical figures. V. 73. 


 Dazlls, his anſwer to Father Aa — remained with- 


out a reply. I. 108. anda. 5. What he ſays of 
the Fathers in general, and of St Auguſtin in par- 
ticular. 109. 6, His books are commended by the 
Archbiſhop of Paris, 264. a. His treatiſe concern- 
ing the right uſe of the Fathers. II. 582. à. 6. His 
quarrel with Mareſius was ſoon end 
had a great ſhare in Balzac's eſteem. 


rans. III. 218. a. 
Whitaker's diſpute. 940. 4. The reproaches which 
are caſt upon him by Cottibi, and Father Adam, 
touching Mr Morus. IV. 274. a. The opinion 
which Mr Morus had of him. 276. 6. What cen- 
ſures he paſſes upon the title of Saint given to Ori- 
r gen by Cottibi. 412. and @. b. 413. 4. 5. &c. 
ha 


t he ſays of Tertullian. V. 142. 5. With 
what view he read the accounts of travellers. 427. 


5. He filled the place of Samuel Durant at Cha- 
renton. II. 787. His anſwers to the reproaches 
of the Catholics touching the alteration of a paſ- 
ſage in the Pſalter. IV. 164. a. 6. 


Daillé, the ſon, quoted touching a book of his father's | 


I. 108. a. 
Daimachus : whether Ephorus could be his plagiary. 
II. 773. 4. 6. 


Dalechamp, a famous Phyſician, and of great practice. 


I. 536. b. Unhappy thoſe who take things upon 

_ truſt from him. 

verſes of Ibicus, cited by Athenzus, is neither free 

ne faults of omiſſion nor commiſſion. IV. 232. 

ri. 55 ge in his wv x of Athenzus cenſu- 
557. a. b. 


e; whether . 5 ers obliged to make it 
p by reſtitution; or ſome other way. I. 13. 6. 


Ariſtomenes to give him one of his daughters in 

marriage. II. 650, 2. 

1 (Peter) 7 anſwer he made to the queſtion 
aſked of him, III. 80. 5. His . Gomorrhzus. II. 
588. 4. 5. 599; a. 5. V. 855. 4. 5. 

Damnation (Eternal) the Myſtics are much exclaim- 
5 againſt, For giving their conſent to it. IV. 943- 


EB. what the opinion of Prudentius Was, 2 
_ their ſtate and number. IV. 788. 5 


Daene; ker ln cage 0 the hawbur of Di- 


ana, IV. 554 
Danai, a 88 being condemned to death, 
when ſhe came to. the place of execution, dropt a 


moſt ow murmur ee . III. 
I 


to 8 Dancin; 


39 
a. 3. Onn render innocent in 


IV. 


© cg a. He 
"2 8 
anſwer to the invectives of ſome a Luthe- 
Has not traced Campain and 


372. 6. His tranſlation of the 


„ widow to. the Emperor Henry III, 
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_ condemned by the Reformed Churches. 
V. 23. 0. 


Danean (Lambert), cabals againſt the authority of the 


States of Holland in favour of England. II. 688. 
a. Commits ſome faults in ſpeaking of Marcion. 
IV. 107. a. 6. 

Danes defeated in Scotland by the valour of a pea- 
ſant. III. 332. 3 1 

Danger: when the danger is over, people are apt to 
forget the vows which they made to God, II. 
649. a. 2-74 

b overthrows the pacific deſign of the Elec- 
tor Palatine. III. 526. 6. od ts 

Daniel, neither he, nor the Angel which inſtructed him, 

| — the ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt, underſtood his numbers. 

122. @. 6. 


Daniel (Father) his hypotheſis concerning the ſouls 


of beaſts refuted. IV. gog. a. 5. Quoted. I. 670. 
His defence of St Auguſtin againſt Mr de Launoi. 


III. 745. 6. 
Daniſh women, what is ſaid of them in the memoirs 
of Beavjeu. II. 821. a. 5 
Dante, the Poet; what revenge he took upon Prince 
Charles de Valois, and the reaſon of it. II. 296. 4. 
5. His Comedy of Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
diſe. 592. 6. 593. a. 6. He affords ſome proofs 


to thoſe who ſay that he was a good Catholic, 


and to thoſe who ſay he was not. 595. 6. The 
_ anſwer which he made to the Prince of Verona. 
596. 6. He boaſts of the ſhare he had in Guido 
Cavalcante's friendſhip. 399. 
Darius, the different anxieties which he undergoes on 


his wife's account. IV. 6. a. 
Darkneſs ; the removal of the darkneſs mentioned by 


Moſes, was only with * to the corporeal eye. 
T. 306. a. The darkneſs which happened during 
our Saviour's paſſion. IV. 624. b. 625. a.b. 


Darmſtad bravely defended, but taken by ſtorm du- 


ring the war of Smalcalde. III. 386. 6. 
Darnalt quoted. IV. 610. b. V. 528.b. 
* called an Heretic in point of love. II. 601. 
6. His zeal for the Ducheſs of Savoy. 602. 6. 
603. a. He is ill uſed by Loret. 604. a. b. Incurs 
the diſpleaſure of the ladies at Montpellier. 601. 6. 
III. 406. 4. : Ps | 
Date ought to be nicely obſerved in prefaces. I. 493. 
2. Ihe date of the ſetting up of a monument, 


taken for that of his death who was to be buried 
"nate. T2. $06". Fe: | 


' Dathenus (Peter) obtains, from the Elector Palatine, a 


retreat at Frankendal. III. 362. b. 363. a. 
Daughter : Tt is not true that a daughter always fol- 
los her mother's example, whether it be good or 
bad. II. 702. 2. Of what uſe daughters are in 
families ſometimes. V. 34. 2. | 
Daughters of Adam, their names. I. 23. 24. 


David, whether two families of his race paſſed into 


Spain at the time of the deſtruction of the firſt 
temple. I. 41. a. The explanation which the au- 
thor has joined to that article, full of ſubmiſſion to 
the holy Scripture. V. 798. 807. The author's 
correction of that article. ib. 
David, Preacher to the King of Navarre, ſome parti- 
culars concerning him. IV. 324: b. 325. a. 
Dawvila, his calumnies againſt Francis I, are unluckily 
too eaſy to be confuted. III. 94. a. He and 
Maimbourg directly contradict each other in their 
narrative touching the Duke of Guiſe. 292. B. 


22093. a, He falſely accuſes a Miniſter of RE D 


preached up, that the French ought not to © 

their King, and that they might lawfully kill him. 

IV. 920. a. Quoted and cenſured. ibid. and b. 
r 0 — 


Danzer renounces Aſtrology, and applies himſelf to 


Phyſic. IV. 258. B. 
Dauphin of France”; they give him Bongar's letters to 
read. II. 68. 4. „ pt 
Dauphint ; what 'a conſiderable place was that of the 
Civil and Criminal Recorder to the Parliament of 
Duauphiné. OE n ae eee 
Daura compares the Parliament of Paris to Plato's 
Androgynes. III. 873. 6. 333 
Day, a Diſſertation upon that ſubject. V. 775. Re- 
marks on the definition of the Natural and Artificial 
Day. ibid. Nations who reckoned by nights. 
776. Of the Civil and Aftronomical Day. ibid. and 


115 Inconveniencies of the line of the point of 


y. ibid. b. 778. a. b, They who go round the 
world, get or loſe a Day. 778, 779. Puteanus has 


ill expreſſed himſelf in ſaying, ' that thoſe who 

| mak the world en lte a Day. 780. 28 

thors who have committed the ſame fault as he. 

_ #bid. Pliny, Bembus, and Scaliger, criticiſed. 781. 

 & ſeg. How two contagious places may differ 
twenty-four hours, as to the beginning of the Day. 


779. 

Dead: Urban Regius was of opinion that we ſhould 

pray for them. IV. 854. 

Death; there is little ſtreſs to be laid on the reports 
that are ſpread about the death of great men, and 
of diſtinguiſhed authors. I. 88. a. 6. 655. and b. 
656. a. 5. Moraliſts ought to be reſerved in their 
reflexions on this head. I. 88. a. 3. What ſhould 

be the diſpoſition of all men at the approach of 
death. 216. a. A thought of Arceſilas concerning 
death. 413. Perſons who promiſed to appear after 
their death. 631. II. 65. and b. 66. a. A com- 
mon- place of conſolation for death. I. 699. b. 700. 
a. b, An extraordinary death which was attributed 
to a juſt judgment of God, both by the Orthodox 
and Heterodox. II. 19. a. Raſh and haſty re- 
flexions are made on the death of Heretics. 373. b. 
374. a. What ſome Pagans faid of death. 418. 2. 
b. 419. a. &c. It is a favour to the wretched. 
III. 643. 6b. 644. a. Lewis XI, King of France, 
had given ftri&t charge that no man ſhould pro- 
nounce that word to him. 803. 5. 807. a. IV. 
320. 5. The grounds of conſolation, which Epi- 
curus and Lucretius alledged againſt death, conſi- 
dered. III. 926. a. b. 927. a. b. The Spinoziſts 
have no ſolid ground of conſolation againſt it. 928. 

65. A reſolution taken that the decrees of death 

ſhould not be executed till the tenth day after ſen- 

| tence. 955. 6. The doctrine of ſeveral Pagans 
concerning the characters of. death. IV. 788. a. 

Reflexions upon ſudden death. V. 439. a. 5. How 

- the Pagans recommended themſelves to God, at 
the point of death. 628. b. 5 


Debauchees raiſe people's contempt and horror, when 


they do not obſerve the rules of decency. IV. 232. 

* J. They deſerve to have no countenance ſhewn 

them, but their books ought to be cried down. III. 
136. a. | 


| Debts : Princes do not always make a conſcience of 


paying their debts. II. 206. b BY 
Decaligue; its laws are oa in the ſtate that 
' mankind is in. II. 65. 5. The ſenſe of the ſeventh 

commandment perverted. 243. a. ; 
Decameron of Boccace, facts concerning that book. II. 
35. 5. 36. a. 6. The old tranſlator of it. 36. a. 
Decamnichus conſpires againſt Archelaus, and for what 

reaſon. II. 869. a. 1 
Decei ve: Sometimes a man deceives people by declar- 
ing his true intentions to them. I. 129. a. 6. 
Nothing is more eaſy than to deceive thoſe who 
never deceived others. 745. a. It is lawful to de- 

ceive children and ſick perſons. III. 319. a. 

Decemvirate abrogated, and for what reaſon. I. 
O. | | 


| Dots. The moſt diſſolute perſons are often religious 


_ obſervers of decency. IV. 407. a. | 
Dechales : his judgment of Peter Nonnius. IV. 382. C. 
Decimator à criticiſm on his faults touching the 

Preceptor of Achilles. I. 78. 4. Statius is not in 
the leaſt favourable to him. 79. a. 5. 
Decifeve authors find themſelves 1 lead into a 


ſccrape. I. 76.6. © 1 8755 . 
ecius was not denied entrance into the Church by 
St Babylas. I. 592. 4. 6. 593; a. b. 

Decius (Philip), to what height the jealouſy of profeſ- 


ſion between him and Mainus was carried. IV. 


67. a. 8 | 
Declber, his miſtake touching the book intituled Bru- 
tum Fulmen. III. 521. a. And touching the wri- 
ting of Optatus Gallus. IV. 100. 5. | 
Deckher (Conrad), accuſed by Father Labbe of havin 
- "confounded Radulphus Flaviacenſis with Ralp 
Higden. IV. 824. . | 
Declaimers: their common fate. V. 798. 6 
Declamatory Speeches that were made on imaginary ſub- 
- . jets. II. 358. 6. n e 
Decorum: a decorum is always obſerved by the moſt 
profligate men when they can reap no advantage by 
\ IN inſt it. V. 160. 2. ; 
Decrees (Academical, Synodal, Ec.) the manner in 
which they are extorted ſometimes. I. 137. 6. 138. 
4. J. 715. J. rm”. 


© Decrees 
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Decrees often contain honourable things, which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, are nothing but compliments, IV. 
147. 5. Were formerly ſtuffed with Greek and 
Latin. II. 10g. 6. | 

Decrees (the compilers of). The contempt and indig- 
nation which Mr de Mauſſac expreſſes againſt the 
modern compilers of Decrees or arrets. II. 562. 4. 


Dedication ; one that was rewarded with a penſion of 


three hundred crowns. I. 428. | 
Defe:: ſome defects have given names to illuſtrious 
families. I, 610. a. | 
Us (Poetical) of an illuſtrious lady. I. 398. a. 
All forts of languages were employed in it. 
399. 4. 


Dejotarus conceals his true ſentiments from Cæſar. II. 


625. 5. A verſe which he applied to two pieces 
of news which he had received at the ſame time. 
627. a. He refuſes to acknowledge that the ſcience 
of Auguries, to which he was extremely addicted, 


had deluded him. 629. a. Cicero's Reflexions up- 


on that head. ibid. n. (43). The ingenious anſwer 
which that King made to Craſſus's raillery. 630. 6. 
His Embaſſadors over-reached by Mark Antony. 
III. 116. 5. | | 

Deiſm, when it began firſt to be talked of, V. 482. 
b. 483. a. See Impious. 5 

Deity : The moſt profligate wretches mentioned in Hi- 
ſtory have acknowledged a Deity. II. 257. b. A 
Deity which was ſo much the more reſpected by 

being unknown. 418. a. It requires a certain ma- 
niac force of mind to deny the exiſtence of a Deity. 
450. b. 451. a. and 648. a. b. 649, a. There 
are two ſorts of unbelievers, with regard to the 
exiſtence or non- exiſtence of the Deity, 648. a. 
Why Lucan imagined that. the Deity was better 
known in Greece and Italy than at Marſeilles. 


678. a. The Pagans laid great weight upon tra- 


dition, when they were to prove the exiſtence of a 
Deity. 872. 3. Whether a perſon that has loſt 
all ideas of this may not ſtill retain the ideas of 
virtue. III. 671. a. Some Heathens maintained 
the mortality of the deities of the ſecond rank. 
349. 2. Numa would not have the Deity to be 
repreſented by any images. IV. 675. a. The fear 
and love of the Deity are not the only ſpring. of 
human actions. V. 811. 


Dilicaty.: Iba ridicalove delicacy. of Garalle, wi 


regard to the word lavement. III. 136. 6. | 


Delivered: a ridiculous cuſtom obſerved in ſeveral 


countries, with reſpect to women newly delivered, 
V. 346. and a. b. 347. a. b. | | wy 

Delbs, = inhabitants were the firſt that crammed hens. 
III. 6. 4. Vase 


Dae, what they did in coder: to deliver them- 


lves from the Peſtilence and Famine with which 
they were puniſhed for the death of Eſop. II. 
831 . | | | 


Delphos, its temple ſeized upon and pillaged. IV. 
| 621, 622. The gold and filver taken out of it, 


when turned into current money, amounted to ten 
thouſand talents. 623. a. Its temple burnt by 
Phlegyas, and the puniſhment which Apollo inflict- 


cd upon him. 626. Ip | 
Diel. Rio confuted touching the Magic art of Agrippa. 


I. 152. 4. 6. 153. @. 


Deluge; it is impoſſible to penetrate beyond it without 


the aſſiſtance of Moſes. II. 854. 6. Mechlinius, 
diſciple of Albertus Magnus, maintains, that it was 
cauſed by the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, &c. 
IV. 940. b. 941. a. 6. 45 | 
Deluge: the alarms that were occaſioned by the pre- 


diction of an univerſal deluge. V. 243. a. B. 244. 


a. b. A prophecy that it was to happen in the 
year 1524 cauſes a mighty conſternation. ibid. | 
Demades propoſes to the Athenians that Alexander 


ſhould be put in the number of the great gods. IV. 


„ 4. | | 
er how that word ought to be tranſlated. 
714. 6. 

4 = kept the Republic of Athens in a ſtate of 

true ſlavery. IV. 581. 6. | | 
Demeſn - there is not any more inalienable than that 
which is founded upon mechanical paſſions. II. 53 1. æ. 
Demetrius cenſures the Athenians for their want of 
courage. III. 714. a. His thought has been diſ- 
by Athenzus's tranſlator. ibid. He demands 
250 talents of the Athenians, to be laid out in 
buying ſoap for his courtezans. ibid. Was eaſily 

induced to new marriages. IV. 662, @. 


Democritus, the judgment which the Abderites formed 

of him. I. 20. 6. II. 638. a, He neglects his tem- 
ral concerns, 63 5. a. 6. A ſtory that is told of 
is ſagacity. 636. 4. b, Was thought worthy of 

divine honours on account of ſome of his predic- 
tions. 641. a. What we are to think of his opi- 
nion about nature, which he calls God. 642, 6. 
Whether it be very different from the opinion of 
Father Mallebranche. ibid. Whether a man of 

mean parts is capable of forming ſuch an opinion. 
ibid. 643. a. His ſyſtem of Atoms is not by 
much fo abſurd as Spinoziſm. 644. and a. How 
he defines the Venereal Act. ibid. a, b. He attri- 
buted all things to a neceſſitating deſtiny. 790, a. 6b. 
Seems to have aſſigned a foul to every atom. III. 
790. b. 791. a. b. | | 

Nr N (moral), the true nature of it. I. 707. 
a. b. Cc. | . 

Demonſtrative : why the brighteſt orations have been 
aſcribed to the demonſtrative kind. IV. 783. a. 

Demoſthenes : the longer his orations were, the finer 
they were. I. 427. 6. A witty ſaying of his to 
thoſe that were praiſing Philip as a great drinker. 
II. 598. a. He feigns a ſore throat npon a cer- 
tain occaſion, that he might not be obliged to 
ſpeak. III. 355. 6. His apoſtrophe to Minerva. 
IV. 582. 6, fle is told in jeſt that his orations 


melt of oil. 678. 5. Calliſtratus induced him to 


dedicate _ entirely to the ſtudy of Eloquence. 
I. 259, Some pretend that he was a diſciple of 
Plato. ibid. 


Demoſthenes (Poliſh), Staniſlaus Orichovius was ſo 
called. IV. 411. N : 

Dempſterus; there is no relying upon the authorities 
which he cites. IV. 542. @. | | 

Denier Royal: a book wrote by Scipio de Grammont 
under that title. III. 210. What Naude ſays of 
it. ibid. a. 6. 

Denis the Carthufian anſwers Gerſon's Critical Diſſer- 
tation upon the ſpiritual marriage of Ruyſbroeck. 
IV. 942. Is not one of thoſe who turned into 
Latin the works of Ruyſbroeck. 943. 6. 

Denmark ; what the power of the High-Steward was 
there. V. 00 a. 6. | | 

Denores abuſes the authors of Tragi- Comic Paſtorals 
very much. III. 259. &. : | 

Derpt, 2 univerſity founded by Guſtavus Adolphus. 
V. 660. | 

Des- Adrets ; the reaſon why he embraced the Prote- 

_ ſtant party. I. 712. 4. 713, 4. He imitates 
St Paul's Evangelical Salutation. ibid. b. 


 Des-Barreaux was a famous Libertine- II. 649. 6: 


6co. a. 6. 16 q | e | 
Des — his epitaph. I. 309. a. Accuſed of A- 
theiſm. 327. a. Has juſtice done him. ibid. His 
argument for the exiſtence of . 5. V. 
495. 5. 496. a. His followers have diſcoyered a 
want of moderation. I. 472. 3. From whom he 
borrowed ſome of his notions. II. 158. 6. Des- 
Barreaux comes from Paris to Holland on purpoſe 
to ſee him. 647. a. His is praiſed. in a Funeral 
Oration, by order of the firſt Magiſtrate of Utrecht. 
766. 5. His diſintereſtedneſs. III. 340. 5. 341. 4. E. 
The judgment he paſſes upon Aſtrology. * b. 
Who was his maſter in Optics. 659. 6. 660. a. 
In what he has only revived the notions of other 
Philoſophers. 788. 5. 789. a. Reflexion upon the 
. doubting which he requires, in order to come at the 
certainty of truth. IV. 81. b. His modeſty truly 
— era _— 5 6. His you = | 
the ſu | our judgment ought not to be ad- 
mitted in the affair of religion. 363. a. His no- 
tion of the manner in which the world might have 
been made. 437. 6. His ere againl a pi 
of Mr de Fermat. 485. a. Mr de Roberyal anſwers 
theſe objections. ibid. Whether he may be looked 
upon as the inventer of the opinion which he had 
concerning the ſouls of beaſts. 546. and a. b. 547. 
a. 5. &c. Whether the ſeeds of his doctrine about 
the Automata are to be found in the Antients. 


551. 6. to 554. a. 5. He acknowledges that his 
maxim, God can neither deceive nor be deceived; 


_ admits of à great many exceptions. 875. and 5. 
876. and a. 2 N. His doctrine about the ſouls 
of beaſts rids us of a hone many difficulties. got. 
3. =- a. b. C. He is nevertheleſs deſerted 
in this point by ſeveral of his followers. 902. 4. 
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Deſerters : oy buſineſs is to pleaſe by agreeable lies. 
M 5 5 
Deſerters of a ſect are generally not to be credited in 

what they ſay againſt it. II. 782. 5. 
Defiderius (Archbiſhop of Vienna), ſharply reproved 


by St Gregory, and for what reaſon. III. 223. 5. 


224. à. 

Defres ;. one ought to confine them within narrow 
bounds, II. 200. #4. | 

D#/landes (the Abbot) has related an apocryphal ſtory 
concerning Charnace. IT. 446. 5. Touching Fer- 

nelius. ibid. III. 25. a. | 44 

Deſlyons (John), Dean and Theologal of Senlis, has 

bliſhed ſome treatiſes againit the rejoicings of the 

twelfth-day. IV. 299. "1 | 

Deſpauterius ; ſome of his verfes taken for violent ex- 
orciſms. II. 147. 4. | 

Deſpene, a title of honour which the Greeks * to 
the eaſtern Chriſtian Princeſſes. IV. 52. a. 5. 

Defpreaux ; his ſatires ſtand in need of a commentary 
already. I. 35 5. u. T. II. 600. 6. His ſatire on 
the fair-ſex. I. 639. a. His rutting hind a falſe 
compariſon. 641. a. He has perfectly well tran- 
ſlated what Horace and Juvenal have ſaid of the 
war which men make with one another. 639. b. 
640. a. What it is he puts among the moral im- 


poſlibilities. II. 650. @. b. Cenſured by De "Me, 


rets on the ſubject of Alexander, IVZ. 4. 4 
cannot come into his opinion touching 
verſes which he aſcribes to Nero. 596. #: 
ſervation in his Art Poztzque examined. 744. a. 6. 

He makes an excuſe for not celebrating the King's 


victories. V. 361. a. Has not contradicted himſelf 


with reſpe& to Moliere. IV. 744. @. 6. 
eftiny. See Fate, 


Devil. The Devil mimicks God in all his works. 


I. 5. a. Whether he makes uſe of a rod as one of 
his occaſional cauſes. ibid. In what caſe it would 
be better to harangue the Devils than men. 491. 6. 
Two Devils examined. 698. 5. 699. @. Several 
have been of opinion that the Devils could. beget 
children. II. 113. 6. 114. a. A compact entered 
into with the Devil. 243. a. b. The conqueſt 
which he obtained over the firſt woman was not a 
very glorious one. 852. 5. It is aſtoniſhing that 
Chriſtian Judges ſhould admit the teſtimony of De- 


vils as true, and reje& the exceptions made againſt 


them. III. 213. a. The Devil oppoſes the truths 
which God declares to men, IV. 46. a. How he 
came to oppoſe. the eſtabliſhment of Mahometiſm. 
ibid. B. Whether it can well be concluded from the 


exiſtence of Devils, that there is no God. 938. 6. 7 
939. a. The denying that the Devil has any | 


power cannot be reconciled with the Scri 

38. 5. The great extent of his kingdom. V. 577. 
65. Sc. How far the progreſs of his arms goes. 
578. a. b. He reigns much more in the time of 


war than in the time of peace. ibid. Martin del 


Rio does not argue conſequentially upon certain ex- 


traordinary facts which he aſcribes to the Devils. 


| 597: and a. 5. The Devil incapable of . Atheiſm, 
and the promoter of all the fins of mankind. 
813. The ſquabbles which the Devils had with 
Savonarola, of whom they were afraid. 72. 6. A 
dramatical writer who oſten brings the Devils hos 
the ſtage. II. 478. a. 6. The Devil ſuggeſts falſe 
24 lofles on the :Scripture to Calvin, according to 


unnius. III. 538. b. 539. 4. Diſcovers all his 


malice in Pareus's book. ibid. and bz. 
evotees ; thoſe who are fond of them, aſcribe many 
more things to them than they themſelves pretend 
to. V. 72. 42. 5. 1 8 


Devotion; what is the moſt powerful motive to keep 


it up in the heart of man. II. 783. 3. 784. a. 

There is nothing more dangerous to the mind, 

than W e and too abſtracted devotions. IV. 
8 ly 5 | 5 yl : 7 

Bond The Jargon and myſtical phraſes of ſome de- 

vout women. IV. 926. 4. b. &c. A devout life 

- ſuitable even to the temporal intereſts of men. V. 


754.5. 755. 4. 


Deuteroſes, or Jewiſh traditions, by whom compiled. 
I. 273. 3. The obſervance of them reaches even 
to the cloſe-ſtool. 174. a. 353. 
N his love for his native - country. IV. 
1 1 . 2 Fs " of ö . 1 n 
Dla, an illuſtrious houſe. V. 194. . 
Diabolus Sacramentarius: the title of a book compoſed 
by the Lutheran John Schntzius. V. 89. 


* 
42 * , 


IN D E X. = 
Diacettin conſpires againſt Cardinal Julian de Medicis 


IV. 11. 6. 


Diagoras (the: Rhodian) a famous Athlet. I. 552. J. 
A compliment which a Lacedemonian made to him, 


differently related by Cicero and Plutarch. II. 
175 a. 5. He was the ſon of Mercury. 
52. 4. | 


Diagoras, ſirnamed the Atheiſt, what it was that hur- 


ried him into his impiety. II. 652. a. 8. He pub- 


liſhes the motives of his apoſtacy. 654. a. Was real. 


ly an Atheſt. 656. 6. 

Diallacticon, a book writ by John Poinet upon the 
ſubje& of the Euchariſt. IV. 692. Printed together 
with Bertran's treatiſe de Corpore & Sanguine Chriſti, 
ibid. b. And with the book of the Phyſician Har- 
chius. 693. 6. 1. (15). And inſerted in the firſt 
volume of Beza's Opuſcula. ib. a. Tranſlated in- 

to French, and aſcribed to Antony Cooke. ibid. 


The Doctrine of it explained by Andrew Rivet, and 


John Couſin. %. 5 5 
Dialogue ; the rules of it. II. 809. 5. 810. a. The 
title of a very pleaſant dialogue, againſt thoſe 


writers who love to make uſe of obſolete phraſes. 
I. 89, S. 70. 6. | 


Diamond; one fold at a very low price. II. 


219. 6. 


Diana had not a Virgin-facrifice, in the perſon of 
hint, I. 84. a. An admirable ſtatue of that 


_ goddeſs. II. 203. Several Pagan cities boaſted that 
the had the true ſtatue of Diana. 530. a. b. 531. a. 
What place her prieſteſſes boaſted of being able 
to walk on burning coals without hurt. 3874. a. 
An Hiſtorian's reflexion on the way how ſhe 
came to let her temple at Epheſus be burnt. III. 
59. a. 5. IV. 405. 6. V. 360. a. Where and 
when it was that they ſung the hymns, which Da- 
mophila had compoſed to the honour of that god- 
deſs. IV. 554. | | | 9 859 8 


Diana of Poitiers : facts that concern her. IV. 160. "= 


b. 161. a. | = 


Dias (John) in what manner he was maſlacred by his 


brother. II. 697. a. 6. | | 
Diczarchus oppoſed the immortality of the ſoul. II. 
657. 6. A reaſoning againſt his ſyſtem. 658. a. 


5. The objections to that reaſoning conſidered. 


660. 6. 661. 4. 5. Kc. | 
Di#ator ; who was the. firſt Roman that died in that 

office. III. 490. VS TO 523 Of DUANET - 
Di#ionary ; what an hard matter it is to compoſe a 

Dictionary of Authors. I. 547. 6. | 
Dictionaries, nothing ſhould be ſuppreſſed in them. 
I. 80. 3. Advice to thoſe who make Supplements 
to them. 86. 53. It is a great misfortune when 


people that compoſe them, have not all the neceſ- 


ſary books. 331. 3. An unpardonable omiſſion 
cenſured. 398. a. The Italian Dictionary of the 
Academy della Cruſca meets with almoſt as many 
Critics as Readers. 748. 2. Hiſtorical Dictionaries 
do not ſufficiently clear the chaos of facts, which 
they relate, 768. b. It is the fate of Dictionaries 
to improve by being often printed. II. 279. 2. 

Dictionary of the Bible; a remark on one of its ar- 

ticles. 615. b, 616. a, 5. The author of this 
Dictionary thought himſelf obliged to pleaſe ſome- 
times one ſort of people, and ſometimes: another. 
III. 173. 6. Why he gives ſometimes a greater 
extent to his remarks than the text requires. 871. 5. 

The author of a Dictionary is ſometimes tranſcribed 
by perſons who know more than himſelf. IV. 496. 
3. A general obſervation againſt thoſe who cenſure 


this one. 744; 6. 745-8: Of all writers, thoſe of 


Dictionaries ought. to be over ſcrupulous. V. 
133. 5. The nouns adjectives of inhabitants ſhould 
be inſerted in Geographical Dictionaries. 235. 
The reader ought not to be ſurprized, when the au- 
thor ſometimes make it appear in this Dictionary, 
that with reſpect to the moſt myſterious —_—_— 
ſubjecta, reaſon puts us to a ſtand. 615. a. If the 
gentlemen of the French Academy, would give us 
an univerſal Dictionary of all arts, they would 
engage in an endleſs Work. 753. a. The writers 
of them take more pains to compile new. things, 


than to mend the faults of their predeceſſors. 767. 


+ The nature of this Dictionary. 810. 854. Com- 
plaints made againſt ſome parts of it, and the au- 
thors conduQ thereupon. 811. Had no right to 
repreſent people, otherwiſe than they actually were. 
812. Remarks on a pamphlet intituled, The Jug 
ment of the. Public, an particularly of ” _ 
enaudast, 
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| Renonder, nM Bie Critical Diffdnary. 797: ts Diigenes the Sic fant to Rome. II. 635; . Prad 
809g. How that libel ſhould have been 2 . | — example upon patience. 674. = 


| and its character. 797. The idea which the author 
had formed of his Dictionary. 800. &c. It is 
not true that the Chancellor of France. burnt it in 
his houſe, or that he cauſed it to be burnt by the 
hand of the hangman. 806. Advertiſement con- 
cerning the reprinting of part of this Dictionary. 
808. Proceedings of the Walloon Conſiſtory of 
Rotterdam againit it. I. Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxi. How 
that of the French academy was received. V 
809. | & 


 Difionary of French rhimes; who the author of that 


book is. I. 65. ö. 66. 4. | 


Didius (Julianus) Emperor, cauſed all thoſe to be burnt = 


who conſulted the Diviners, upon the Emperor's 
fortune, III. 955. a. | 4 
Dido no ſooner ſaw Eneas, but ſhe forgot all her fine 
reſolutions. III. 189, a. An application of that. 
ibid. Was otherwiſe called Eliza. IV. 642. She 
was married to Sicharbas, ibid. Retires to Car- 


Die: it is a miſerable thing not to have it in our 


power to die when we earneſtly long for it. III. 


319. 8 5. A young lady who died jeſting. 


5 - 
Dying, Whether the oaths of dying perſons ought to 


be taken for proofs,” II. 55. 6. They are often 
made to ſay things which they never ſaid. III. 289. 
a. The Pagans applied their mouths to that of 
dying perſons. IV. 135.6. | 
Dieppe; the precaution of Lewis XIV, was of no 
ule to the inhabitants of that city. II. 31. b. 


Dieu (Lewis de) in what manner he excuſed himſelf to 


Prince Maurice. II. 663. 4. 

Difficulties ; it is only ſhallow wits that find dif- 
ficulties no where. IV. 690. 6. 

Digby (Sir Kenelm) praiſed by Anglus. I. 339. 4. 


Dignities; when an honeſt man ought to refuſe them. 


540. a. People deſpiſe thoſe who ſhew an in- 


1 
differency about them, and admire thoſe who court 


them. II. 201. 4. 2 F 
Digrefſions. Eſſects of the ſpirit of digreſſion. III. 
373. 5. They are a fault of which a very good 
uſe may be made. IV. 619. 6. 620. a. People are 
not always reaſonable in the cenſure which they 


paſs upon them. V. 329. 6. 330. a. | 


Dijon; à miracle which is told of a Senator of that 
city. III. 386. 5. | 


Dilemma againſt marriage, who is the author of it. II. 


13. 6. 14. 4. | | 
Ding, a Daniſh woman, convicted of ſlander, and as 
ſuch condemned to loſe her head. V. 501. a. | 
Dinant; _ town treated with the utmoſt rigour. II. 
216. a. b. 
Diocles 3 his ſurprize the firſt time he ſaw Epicurus in 
a temple, II. 784. a. | EN ; 
Dioeleſian uſed to ſay that there is nothing more dif- 
- ficult than to reign well. I. 573. 6 


 Diodorus Siculus ; what he ſays of the faults of Hiſto- 


rians. V. 358. 4. 359. 6. What Pliny ſays of him. 
II. 82. 4. | 


Diodorus the Sophift, a witty anſwer which Herophilus 


the Phyſician made to him. V. 618. 6. 619. a, 
Diogenes Latrtius 2 did not know what he 
ſaid, when he abridged the opinions of the Philo- 
ſophers. I. 298. 3. Although an Epicurean, he 
does not blame the peccavi of Bion. II. 13. b. Was 
not acquainted with all the ſtratagems of authors. 
643. 6. COT 1 1 0 
. of Apollonia ; his doctrine touching the firſt 
- cauſe. II. 672. a. b. His ſyſtem hardly differed at 
all from Spinoziſm. ibid. 5. How he philoſophized 
upon the production of the world. ibid. fc. 


Diogenes the Cynic 3 his anſwer to Antiſthenes, when he 


took a cudgel to turn him out. II. 665. a. And 
to Alexander. 667. 6. 668, a. His eloquence. 669. 
a. b, He ſtood up in defence of the moſt abomina- 
ble impurities. 669. 6. III. 458. 5. 459. 4. 6. 
Whether he was an Atheiſt. II. 670. and a. 6. 
671. a. He is taken by a Pirate, and draws an 
argument againſt providence from his ſlavery. III. 
357. 4.6, What muſt have been his ſentiments 


touching the ſouls of beaſts. IV. 547. 4. 6. He 


was not ſo far from Platoniſm, as it is commonly 


thought. ibid. 5. Laboured to make himſelf inſenſible. 


ibid. Whether he made a good anſwer to the Philo- 
ſopher who denied motion. V. 617. 6. 618. @ 
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Diomedes ; the explication of the fable which makes 
him to haye fed his mares with the fleſh of his 
gueſts. III. 712. 85. 117 
Dion; a wrong obſervation which he makes upon 
 Hadrian's omitting the common preamble in his 
letter to the Senate. I. 649. 3. Dion and Tacitus 
do not agree, upon the reaſon, which induced Au- 
guſlus to make a law againſt defamatory libels. II. 
356. 4. Dion ſpeaks either as a bad Geographer, 
or as a bad Hiſtorian, touching the journey of 'Tide- 
rius, towards Druſus. 716. 5. He aſcribes to Ci- 
cero a ſpeech which he himſelf had forged. III. 
114. 6. He ſalſifies two things there, which ought 
to make us ſuſpect his veracity in many others. 
ibid. An idle ſtory which Guevara falſely warrants 
by his authority. II. 399. 5. 400. a. | 
Dionſius the tyrant, how he expreſſed himſelf when 
he had a mind to ſay that a tyrant ought never to 
renounce his tyranny. IV. 564. 6. | 
Dionyſius e Hg his good taſte with reſpect to 
narratives. II. 635. 6. What he relates touching 
on _— which Romulus eſtabliſhed. III. 914. 
9. 915. 4. 6. | ELF ot god a 
9 falſely believed to be the Areopagite. II. 
78. 6. | 


Dionfius the Areopagite ; who was called the ſecond. 3 


IV. 942. 
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had tranſlated him into Italian, before 
publiſhed a like verſion. III. 867. 
Directors of conſciences are pretty often can_ 
ſeldom obeyed by the Chriſtians. IT, puln_— 
ſeldom weary of the company of devot 
IV. 827. 6b, Have a great deal of bufineſs on Their 
hands. V. 525. 6. 5 | 
Diſagreement between Joſephus and Tacitus, in the 
main circumſtances of matters, that were near their 
time. I. 614. % N e | 
Diſcipline ; the terrible effects of that inſtrument, II. 
700. &. 1 ; | 
Diſcipline (Eccleſiaſtical) fallen into a very great re- 
f tion. I. 223. a. . 2 pak, 
Diſcipline (Military) of a very ſtrict and ſevere kind. 
L905; #0 
Diſcover : not to diſcover a plot againſt the Govern- 
ment: a crime of itſelf capital. IV. 346. 


a. 6. 3 | 

Diſcourſe : 7 omg who find it much eaſier to diſcourſe 
well off-hand, than to write a good book. II. 
566. a. b. IV. 251.6. | | 


Diſcourſes : the ill of ſuch diſcourſes as are too 


free. III. 966. a. | 
Diſcuſſions (Philoſophical) one ſhould conſult in them 
the ideas of order. V. 827. | 
D'1%, or rather d'Yſe, Minifter. III. 594. His diſ- 
putes with Cregut. 596. a. b. & | 
Diſeaſe 3 the Philoſopher Pherecydes died of 
it. I. 211. 6. 3 | | 
Diſgrace. It is policy to pay one's court, even when 
they are in diſgrace, to thoſe whom we ſee in the 
road to high preferment. I. 422. a. The diſgrace 
of cuckoldom and death have the ſame common- 
place of conſolation. 669. ö. 700. a. Men endea- 
vour to comfort themſelves in their diſgraces, by 
— the glory of the enemy, who has beat 
em. * . ; 
Diſpenſation of 1 abſtracts of the reſult of a 
| n held at Rome for that purpoſe. IV. 
33. a, 6. | 
Diſputation, what the laws of it require. IV. 
934+ @. 


Diſpute: what was the Diſpute between Cain and 


Abel, according to the Targum of Jeruſalem. I. 
23. 6. The effects of heat in a Diſpute. go, a.. 
309. 6, Men who engage in Diſputes, are com- 
monly ftronger in the offenſive, than in the defen- 

ſive. 598. a. Among all the Philoſophical exer- 
. Ciſes, there is none w moderation is more ne- 

ceſſary than in this. IT. 847: a. We loſe fight of 

truth by too much diſputing. 848. 6. and u. (33). 
A Diſpute between two Divines, which laſted 1e- 
venteen years. III. 972. a. There is not a more 
commodious way of coming off in a Diſpute than a. 
_ witty jeſt, IV. 713. a. b. The ill effects of Diſ- 

putes. V. 229. 4. ö. In what the ſcandal of Diſ- 

putes ſhould be made at preſent to conſiſt. I. 44: b. 
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Their fate is ſuch that one is ſcarce ever at full li- Divjaitics, The Pagans imagined hit ene here 


berty to make uſe of maxims that are purely uni- 
| verlal. 494. a. It is a great misfortune for ſome 
perſons to engage in perſonal Diſputes, One would 
think that their evil genius brings them to thoſe 


unlucky circumſtances. II. 584. 5. Whence it 


comes that thoſe about univerſal grace, are not con- 
ſidered now as Diſputes of importance. ibid. The 
misfortune in Diſputes of religion is, that the ſame 
| perſons are ju and parties. IV. 231. 4. See 
_ Controverſies. What a number of them would ceaſe, 
would but the diſputants underſtand one another. 


4% a. The humour of diſputing, is what. ſeems 


the leaſt approved in the œconomy of the Goſpel. 
V. 816. A difreliſh for Diſputes, and the love of 
eaſe induce Thomas Grynzus to retire from his em- 
ploy. III. 256. When a perſon mentions the Diſ- 
putes of authors, he ſhould not forget to take no- 
tice of what firſt occafioned them. V. 352: 6. 
'Thoſe between Calvin and Bolſec, ſcandalize James 
of Burgundy, who falls off from the doctrine of the 
Reformed. II. 215. 4. The odious conſequences 
which they force one to draw. III. 504. 6. 505. 
@. b. | | | | | 


Diſpute (Philoſophical) the defign of one. V. 
816 | | | 


Diftempers : the mind is ſubject to Epidemical Diſtem- 
pers as well as the body. I. 19. a. III. 948. 5. 


oer they made part of the primitive ſcheme 


CS vidence. II. 496. 5. 497. a. Phyſicians for- 
; = * Wn * 
4 * pend much upon the influence 


ee been the means of preſerving the 
ES: people. IV. 767. 3. 
the meaning that word when it is 
taken for a diſtemper. I. 619. 4. = 
Diftruft is often neceſſary. I. 71. 5. 


Dyteutas ;. a very generous action which he performed. 


II. 532. 6 | 


Dien (public) are frhooks of leadnefs, 11]. 


261. a. 


| Divination; how Cratippus reaſoned upon that ſubject. 


II. 565. 6. 566. a. $a deck 
Diviners are generally ramblers. I. 6. a. The dif- 
_ ference between thoſe who foretel things after the 
manner of an Oracle, and other Diviners. 276. 6. 
A Diviner who performs greater ſervices to a Prince 
than any of his Generals. 447. 4. Is happy when 
he ſerves a Prince whom providence deſigns for great 


ſes. ibid. 6. It is not to be wondered at, if 


ey ſhould boaſt of being maſters of the ſcience of 
dreams. 5 20. 6. How vain their anſwers are, 5 42. 
3. 5. In antient times an army never marched 


without having ſome Diviner to go along with 


them. II. 251. A falſe argument which is alledged 


| to prove that they certainly foretold future things. 


IV. 182. 3. The fad fate of ſome Diviners. 


254. @. = | 
Divines, a judgment that was paſſed upon their de- 
bates. I. 242. b. 243. a. Their diſputes. occaſion 


a great many miſchiefs. 261. a. 6. Their anſwers 


cannot always be ſo. ſtrong as the objections of a 
Philoſopher. IL 455. 5. 456. a. 5. Their Contro- 
verſies have always very much embarraſſed the 
Princes and Magiſtrates, III. 504. a. 5. 505. a. 
3. In an aſſembly where a re-union is naw of, 
they ſhould/ be reduced to the bare plain function of 


Advocates. 5 26. 5. They will always be worſted 


in a diſpute wherein people ſhall only have recourſe 


to the light of nature. V. 815, Maxims of the 


modern Divines concerning myſteries. 817. 


| Divine: (Polemic): apt to contradift themſelves. I. 


2. &. 
nales, Court - Divines concern themſelves too much 
with Political affairs. V. 103. 6. 
Divinity and Philoſophy are two faculties, which can- 
not well agree about their juſt boundaries, I. 472. 
. Human ſciences. are the handmaids of Divinity. 
II. 698. Zealots would have a man to be more 
_ determinate and reſolute than Bartolus in matters of 
Divinity. 706. a. Whether a thing that is true 
in 8 can be falſe in Philoſophy. III. 479 4. 
> bi 952. a. b, 953. &. 970. a. See 


Divinity (Myſtical) a ſpecimen- of that doQrine. V. 
302. 4. B. IV 5 — a. b. 927. a, 6; Ruyſbroeck 
- paſſed for one of the greateſt maſters in that ſcience. 
942. and a. b, [98 en 4 
1198 4 | | 2 


_. Divinities jealous of the proſperities of mankind. 
II. 289. 4. An heroic prayer on that head. ibid. 
and b. See God, Gods, and Deity, _ bes! 
Diviſchili in infinitum would hinder all manner of 
contiguity. V. 611. 6. & ſq." Several difficulties 
againſt the Geometrical proofs of a divifibility in in- 
. Jinitum. 612. a. ö. 613. a. It would ſuppoſe the 
penetration of dimenſions. 611. 6. 612. a. 
Diviſion; there are ſome caſes wherein ſocieties are 
not deſtroyed by it. IV. 271. 4. 5. 
Divorce; whether it be true that all the antient and 
modern Divines are agreed about that matter. IV. 
217. 6. 218. a. , 
Divorce (ſatirical), a book wrote by the Sieur d' Au- 
- bigne, quoted. IV. 334. a. b. 340. 2. 5 
Doctors would often be taken for great Comedians, if 
it were lawful for one to judge of the thoughts of 
others. I. 564. 5. It is happy for ſome of them 
that the people never trouble themſelves to demand 
of them any account of their doctrine. ibid. Some 
of them may be compared to thoſe Engliſh maſtiffs 
which Father Maimbourg ſpeaks of in one of his 
ſermons. 773. b. IV. 64. a. 3. Do not deſerve to 
be blamed if their minds are not. always bent in 
converſation. II. 566. a. IV. 25 1. 3. Doctors in 
Law; when, where, and upon what occaſion, the 
_ cuſtom of creating them was introduced into the 
_ univerſities. III. 594. Paſſionate Doctors, what 
revenge their adverſaries take of them. 542. a. 6. 
It is. very rare to find among them a 2 that 
is * exempt from avarice and ambition. 
737. 6. Many Doctors forced to renounce a theſis, 
in which they maintained that Ego amat was as 
good a phraſe as Ego amo. IV. 837. b. 838. a. 
Doctors (Eceleſiaſtical), whether they have any reaſon 
| 3 in fear of the capacities of the people. I. 
_ E | . 
Doors Degree: Laurens is obliged to paſs through 
all his exerciſes again, in order to take his Doctor's 
Degree a ſecond time. III. 745. 4. | | 
Do#rine. 'There are a great many authors who can 
_ diſcover the weak fide of a doctrine to admiration, 
but never where the force of it lies. I. 506. 5. 
There is hardly a better way of attacking a doc- 
trine, than by turning it into ridicule. V. 20. a. 
; 3. Thoſe who are over-fond of particular 
ines, conſider all thoſe who oppoſe them as 
falſe brethren. I. 739: 5. Doctrines very oppo- 
ſite to the true faith. II. 156. a. What a perſon 
muſt know in order to judge of the nature of a 
doctrine. V. 231. 5. | 
Degmatiſts; the ordinary and inevitable rock which 
they ſplit upon. I. 410. a. Did not propoſe the 
arguments of both parties with the ſame force. II. 
487. 6, Have too much preſumption to be good 
Chriſtians. IV. 65 5. 6. | | | 
s. Whether Agrippa's dog was not a natural one. 
. 150. 6, 151. a. A thought of Cicero concern- 
ing the dogs of the Capitol. 773. 6. III. 372. 
a. 5. IV. 74. b. Never enter into the churches 
or moſques of Miſitra. III. 430. 6. 43 1. a. Good 
dogs bark againſt all ſtrangers, though they may be 
the greateſt friends of their maſter's honſe. IV. 
74. 6. A ſermon upon the different kinds of 
dogs. 64. 4. 6. - 
Hows its raging heat abated by Ariſteus. I. 456. 


. a, | 

Dolabila, why thwarted by M. Antony. III. 115. a. 
His manners, his conduct, and the troubles of 
of which he was the'cauſe. V. 406. 5. He ne- 
vertheleſs performs a fine action for which he is 

highly praiſed. 408. a. b. | 

Dolet (Stephen) his Epiſtle to Marot, and his Anno- 

- tations on that Poet's Hell. IV. 163. a. The 
friendſhip between theſe two men. ibid. b. 

Domeſtic Affairs; a rule which every body ought to 
obſerve in the management of them. I. 241. 5. 
242. a, Thoſe who have the moſt intereſt in 
knowing how they proceed, are the laſt who re- 
ceive notice of it. 28. III. 382. a. | 

Domeſtics ; one ought to take pains to marry them. 
III. 193. 2. How Cato the Cenſor regulated his 
domeſtics, IV. 753.6. 754. 4. 

Domine nom ſum dignus, &c. The words of the Cen- 
turion, with which a Spaniſh Embaſſador received 

a a viſit of James I, King of England, I. 725. 4. 


Dominic 
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Dominic (St), 3 to Mayer, had the knowledge 
of the Philoſophers ſtone. I. 182. 2. Whether or 
not he gave blows with a ſpit to Francis of Aſſiſi. 
III. 82. 2. A Nun in an extacy ſees him come in- 
to her chamber, and bring an ointment wherewith 
be rubbed her leg. IV. 137. a. 6. L575 
Dominitans are ever at war with the Franciſcans. II. 
239. a. The earneſtneſs of their Generals to get 
the Pugio Fidei publiſhed. IV. 167. 3. Their diſ- 
ſenſions. 199. 4. ö. See Facobins. | 
Dominion ; two things neceſſaty to acquire and keep 
it. II. 421. 6. 


Dominis (Marcus Antonius de), Joſeph Hall writes a 


letter to him repreſenting the neceſſity of remain- 
ing ſeparate from the communion of the Church of 
Rome. III. 344. 
Domitian returns the dignity of Empreſs to a woman 
who had proſtituted herſelf to a Player. II. 685. 
a. Employed others to compoſe his letters, ſpeeches, 
and edicts. III. 317. a. What is told of Apollonius 
Tyanæus, with reſpect to the perſon who aſſaſſina- 
ted Domitian. V. 731, 732. A decree of the Se- 
nate againſt his memory. IV. 729. 6. 
Domna; what that name was, III. 606. 6. | 
Donatifts ; their error about Baptiſm condemned in a 
general council. III. 742. 6. 


Doricus, ſon to Diagoras, the hiſtory of him. II. 


651. b, a 

Dorotheus; whether there was at == a Biſhop of 
_ name who ſuffered martyrdom. II. 752. 
a. | | 


| Dort; its Synod would not admit the Remonſtrants 


as members, but only as perſons cited before them, 
i 793. * 75. 4. 6. V. 5 10. 4. 6b. 511. 4. 513. 
$14. 4. „ | 
Des facts which relate to the eſtabliſhment of 
Lutheraniſm in that city. II. 121. 2. 6. 55 
Doukan (the Sieur Count de), Conſtable of Scotland; 
is defeated and taken priſoner by the Sieur de Cha- 
_ ftelax. II. 461. 4. | 4 | 
Douza (George), affectionately received by Simon Si- 
monides. V. 149. and a. b. 150. a. b. | 
Dowry. To receive a great dowry is to loſe one's 
r! Eo 
Drabicias ; ſome people expected that he was to bap- 
tize the grand Turk, II. 693. a. Whether the 


nate of bicius was unknown in France, in the 


year 1690. III. 679. 2. He ſays nothing of 
Tekeley. 680. a. His tragical end. 681. a. | 
Draco wrote his laws in blood ; the meaning of that 
expreſſion. III. 969. 4. 


| Dragoming will eternaliy be abhotred by honeſt men, 


whatever country or religion they be of. IV. 


rade, Cicero ridicales the interpreters of dreams. 
I. 448. a. Very judicious reaſonings upon that 
ſubject. 510. 4. 5. The vanity of them. 520. a. 6. 
Are ways of inſtructing not at all worthy of thoſe 
 intelligences to whom we impute them. ibid. a: 
Divers authors who have written on the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. ibib. 5. 521. a. Remarks upon a 
dream. III. 877. 5. 878. a. b. 879. a. 6. How 
much they employ the mind ſometimes. IV. 63. 5. 
A reflexion on the truth or falſhood that may be 
contained in dreams, and whether they are ſent to 
| advertiſe us of future things. 72. a. 6b. 73. à. b. 74. 
a. 5. There are dreams which confound unbe- 
lievers more than they are willing to own. 78. 4. 
5. The dream of a woman produces ſtrange con- 
ſuſion through a whole _— 456. a. A Phi- 

| loſophical dream. V. 242. B. 243. a.b. 
D relincourt (Charles), Miniſter, the anſwer which he 


made to a Biſtiop. I. $05: 3. Preached ſeven 


times in one day. II. 695 Deſends the Prote- 
ſtant Ritual by the ſentiments of a famous Franciſ- 


can. III. 43. a. Auſwers a complaint of the 


. Clergy of France. IV. 479. and a. 6. His re- 
proachful words to the Biſhop of Belley. 650. a. 


An extract from his anſwer to Prince Erneſt, Land- 


gave of Heſſe. 826. b. 827. a. Quoted. III. 
267. a. B. IV. 356. 6. 8 | 
Dydlinconre, Profeflor of Phyſic, his Elogium. I. 74. 


The information which he gave the author, touch⸗ 


ing one of the Akakia's, 172. 4. 5. His character. 
335. 4. II. 140. 6. 694. b. 695. a. 696. IV. 497. 
#. ( 
alibi. | 12) | 
Dreſs : women forbid all ſuperfluity of dreſs. II. 98. 
4 G. 99. a. b. | 


qq. Fog. 4. n. (56). V. 504. and a. b. & paſſim 


went (Vincent) ſets up for a prophet. I. 

654. 4. | | 

Drink. * way of drinking at Lacedæmon. II. 

Drinker. What Demoſthenes faid to thoſe who praiſ- 
ed Philip, King of Macedonia, as a great drinker. 
II. 598. 2. Hard drinkers were eſteemed among 
the Perſians. ibid. | 

Drunkenneſ; : the horrible prevalency of that vice 
in the univerſity of Franeker. I. 247. à. 6. 
Who put a ſtop to it. ibid. a. More deteſted than 
fornication. II. 823. 3. A freſh proof that it be- 
comes faſhionable among women. V. $40- 1 

N a ſmall part of the hiſtory of that people. 

„ | 5 

Dorf, Juoghier of Aprippa, whether ſhe renounced 
the Jewiſh religion. II. 701. a. 

Drufilla (Julia), her inceſt with her brother Caligula. 


II. 702.4. 6. Impieties committed after her death 


to honour her memory. 703. a. b. | 

Druſius, the judgment which Father Simon paſſes upon 
him. II. 704. a. 6. Accuſed of not being a ſin- 
cere Proteſtant ; and what anſwer he made to this 
charge. 705. 6. 706. a. b. His only daughter is 
reduced to great miſery. 707. 6. 708. a. He is 

taken for the author of a letter of Broughton's, by 
Roſweide and Colomies. 150. 6. 


Druſus (Marcus Livius), the fine anſwer which he 


made to an Architect. II. 713. and 714. &.b. _ 

Druſus, brother to Tiberius; it is ſaid that he pre- 
ſerved his conjugal fidelity. I. 357. 5. His elopy. 
II. 714. 6b. 715. a. B. 717. a. FA 2 

Druſus, ſon to Tiberius, his friendſhip for Germani- 
cus. II. 719. a. 6. wal | 

Druſus, the ſon of Germanicus and 5 gi 1 a re- 
port preg that he had eſcaped out of priſon. II. 

981 030.5 ang: 

Dualiſis, Magi who admit of two cb - eternal princi- 
ples. V. 636. 4. 5. | 8 


Duaren was reported to have been a Proteſtant. II. 


722. Gives a reaſon why he perceived the paſſion, 
which he had for going over to the Proteſtants, di- 
miniſh. 726. 5. Cited. III. 768. 6. 


' Dubravius ; what he tells us of the modes which a 


King of Bohemia brought from France. III. 
969. 4 


Ducherius (Gilbertus) his epigram againſt Julius II. 


III. 610. a. 6. 


Duel; the effects of a ſermon againft that way of 


fighting. III. 18. 2. A book 2 the true and 
antient uſage of duels. I. 547. 4. B. * 
Duelifts, what reaſon induces them to right themſelves. 
IV. 887. a. 5. | 5 
Duncan; particulars concerning that family. II. 408. 
. . 
Du.-Pleiæ (Scipio), ſee Pleix. | 
Du Prat, the prudent advice which he gave to the 
Count of Angouleſme. III. 88. 4. | 
Duræus not being able to unite the Reformed and Lu- 
therans, undertakes to re-unite all the ſeas of Chri- 
ſttians. II. 731. b. His conference with Ferri and 
Ancillon. III. 34. 4. 6. He becomes a ſort of 
viſionary. ibid. b. 35. a. Mr Amyraut's miſtake 
touching the time of his death. 34. a. b. The 
Oxford catalogue confounds him with a Jeſuit. IT. 
731. 3. A yu pacificator, publiſhes ſeveral pieces, 
II. 343. 6. 344. 4. 5 | 
Durel; his book in defence of Epiſcopacy, and the 
anſwer which was made to it. II. 313. 4. | 


Duvet, Phyſician ; playing on the equivocal meaning 


Saigneur (Bleeder) uſed to ſay that he was a very 
little Seigneur (Lord). II. 99. a. | 
Duronius, while he was tribune of the people, repeal- 
ed a law, reſtraining the immoderate expences of 
_ feaſts, I. 351. 05 e 
Duraxzo; oi of the Princes' of that name, IV. 
305. 4. b. 306. 4. 6. 5 =O 
Durazzo (Charles of) put to death, and for what rea- 
ſon. IV. 305. a. n 
Durazzo (Lewis of) impriſoned and poiſoned in the 
caſtle del Owo. IV. 306. a 25 
Duraxzo (Robert of), Prince of the Morea, comes in- 
to France, where he is killed fighting. IV. 306. 5. 
Duty (Conjugal), rules touching that duty. I. 504. 4. 
b. III. 86. b. 81. 4. 3. What the Cynics taught 


upon that head. II. 669. 6. 670, 4. III. 458. 5. 


459. 4. 6, 


Zart; 
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| | my Edie : what the Edict of January 1562 was, and in 

» „ | £73, what ſituation the affairs of the Romiſh religion 
La catalogue of perſons who had the faculty were then. III. 507. 6. Cc. The parliament of 
, | of moving them. III. 4 1 Paris refuſes to regiſter it. 509. 5. 513. 4. Edict 


29. 6. by 
Earth. Ariſtarchus was one of r 0 firſt who main- 
tained that the earth turned round upon its center. 
I. 449. a. 5. Whether it be animated. III. 659. 
2. 6, Whether its bowels are divided like the air 
into three regions. IV. 258. 2. 

Earth ; a kind of Earth which had great virtues. III. 
51. 3. 752.8. 8. | | | 
Earthquakes ; ſacrifices which the Romans offered up 

on thoſe occaſions. V. 185. 6. 
Eaſe. There is a real and an apparent Eaſe in wri- 
ting. III. 261. b. &c. IV. 85. a. b. 86. a. 
Eaſtern people, a ſmall ſpecimen of their legends. I. 
49. They are extravagant in their commendations. 
51. The reaſon of it. ibid. It was their cuſtom 
to conſecrate golden figures, which repreſented thoſe 
parts of the body in which they had ſuffered any 
inconvenience. 116. 6. They uſed to ſay that thoſe 
who recovered from a great fit of ſickneſs, or eſcaped 
any imminent danger, were raiſed again out of the 
grave. ibid, They turned their faces towards one 
rticular point of the Heavens when they prayed. 
\i- SVs Qt #1 a. Conſiderations upon their religion. 
| . 5. | 
| Bat Fo die of exceſſive eating, is ſcandalous in any 
one, much more in men of letters. I. 443. a. It is 
'a folly for people to adore what they eat. 556. 6. 
Renaud de Beaune could eat a vaſt deal without be- 
ing thereby made heavy or drowzy. V. 35. 5. 
Eaters. We have I know not what natural averſion 
for great Eaters. II. 598. a. o 
Eberard, a pretended Prince of Weſtphalia ; what is 
told of him. III. 166. 5. 167. a, 6. | s 


4 


Eburones; what people we are to underſtand by that. 


1 | Es 
Ecclefia (Auguſtin ab) writes the Hiſtory of the Bi- 
ſhops of Piedmont. IV. 772. a. Another book 
of his intituled, Corona Regia Sabaudica. ibid. 
Ecclefiaftics ; their irregular lives turned to advantage 
by the ſovereigns. I. 30. 5. 31. a. Love to change 
their poſts. 56. a. Thoſe of the XVIth century 

_ exerciſed their tyranny over the minds and con- 
| ſciences of men. 149. 6. Are much to be dreaded, 
when they turn Accuſers. 468. a. It is happy for 
them that the people under their direction have no 
reat capacity. 564. 6. Some Eccleſiaſtics who 
5 writ love - verſes. 630. 3. Of what conſe- 


quence it is to keep a cloſe rein on them. II. 95. 


4. 5. 96. a. The ſame ſpirit which has procured 


them ſo much wealth and honour, prevailed alſo 


under the Pagan religion. 531. a. The rigour of 
the antient Canons with reſpe& to them. III. 221. 
a. 6. They praiſe all thoſe who are liberal to the 
Church. 223. 2. Many of them chuſe rather to 
be excommunicated by the Pope, than to part with 
their wives. 229. a. Thoſe of the northern coun- 
tries ſubmit to the law of Celibacy, more unwillingly 
than thoſe of the ſouthern. ibid. Thoſe who cannot 
bear the yoke of Celibacy are innumerable. 235. a. 
Their vices incurable. 329. a. 6. Who it was that 
introduced the cuſtom of depoſing ſuch as lay with 


their wives after their ordination. . 378. They 


- ſhould not be ſuffered to keep young ſervant maids, 
when they are not married. 736. 4 
rous to attack them. V. 434. 5. 435. 4. For 
what ſum they obtained abſolution from Fornication, 
Sodomy, Beſtiality. I. 628. a. 5. See Clergy. 
The artifices which they make uſe to excite ok 


beral piety. 738. 5. 739. 4. b. Thoſe who former- 


ly abſtained from Adultery and Fornication, were 
looked upon as Eunuchs or . Sodomites. III. 


348. a. | | 
Ecki 3 his Obeliſks againſt Luther's theſis on In- 

dul * publiſned by Luther himſelf. IV. 
„, RO . 88 
Eclipſes who was the firſt among the Greeks, that 


could foretel the time of them. III. 462, a. An 
_ eclipſe of the ſun which happened "ag our Sa- 
n 


viour's paſſion. IV. 624. 6. 625. 4. b. eclipſe 
of the moon occaſions the ruin of a fleet to the 
Athenians, 5 66. 4. 6. 25 


4 


Eaiſſa (Joſſelin de Courtenay, Count of ) dies in irons 


at Aleppo. IV. 383. 


It is dange - 


of July 1561, its reſtrictions. 507. 6. u. (28). 


Edict of Nantes, by whom drawn up. II. 433. 
and b. W 0 Yo | 

Edict: frequently contain honourable things which 
muſt not be taken in a literal ſenſe. IV. 
147. b. ; | 

Editions: what Mr Loyſel uſed to ſay of firſt edi- 

tions. I. 318. 6. The indolence of thoſe who wait 
for the ſecond. 319. a. 6. There is no edition 
which ſome advantage may not be reaped from. 
ibid. b, There are authors who beſtow more pains 


upon the ſecond edition than they did upon the 


firſt. III. 837. 6. Francis I, praiſed for having en- 
couraged the printing of excellent editions. 97. 6. 
The taſte of preferring the moſt ample ones, has al- 


ways prevailed. IV. 544- 6. 545. 4. 6. There are 


perſons who dare to falſify ſecond editions, even in 
the author's life- time. 711. 6. 


Education ſinks under the weight of nature. I. 


So. a. 5. 5 | 
Edward (Saint) his ſimplicity contributed much to 
his obtaining a place in the Kalender. II. 707. a. 


le undergoes the penance of being ſcourged, and 


for what reaſon. ibid. and b. | 

Edward I, King of England makes an irruption into 
Scotland, III. 332. à. OT POTS 

Edward III, King of England, offended at an in- 


| ſcription that was put upon Windſor caſtle. V. 559. 


a. 6. His miſtreſs could do every thing with him, 


and her power ended only with the life of that 
Prince. 556. a. 6. 11 


Edward VI, his death occaſioned great joy at Rome; 


but the reaſons of that joy ceaſed in a little time. 
III. 617. 6b. 618. a. The Court of Rome offended 
at the title of King being given to him. 6222 
Efigy: ſome perſons have ſaid that they had never 
been ſo cold as they were that day on which their ef- 
figy was burnt. II. 85. 5. mY 
Egg, according to the doctrine of the Antients, ſerved 
for the generation of things. I. 101. 4. 444. 4. 6. 
Compared with the words of Moſes in his account 
of the creation. ibid. a. Another Egg, which, 
hatched by a dove, produced Venus, or Love. ibid. 
The myſterious meaning, which Dr Burnet finds in 
it. ibid. and b. 9 | 
Egypt, prieſts in the nature of Deans or Superiors there 
were called prophets. I. 347. a. Who built the 
moſt celebrated pyramid in Egypt. III. 57. 6. 
When and upon what occaſion people of a different 
language came firſt to ſettle in that country. IV. 
790- Which of their Kings drank wine firſt. 
202d. | 


Egypt (the going out of ) Tragedy ; r 


__ thor of it. 


880. and 5. | 
Egyptians deſpiſe Ageſilaus. I. 129. a. 130. a. 
Egnatius (Baptiſt) what anſwer he gave to the criti- 


ciſm which Robortellus had writ upon his works. 


III. 464. 6. | 


" Ubud: every Proteſtant has received an order like un- 


to that which he received. II. 123. a. | 
Eid what hs x we underſtood by - that term. 


II. 388. a. And how it was interpreted by the 
Schoolmen. ibid. | 5 . 


„ & 


Elictus; that word taken for a proper name, and for 


a _ by Foes de Remond and by Bodin. IV. 
. 10 A. * f 5 
Elegy. An Elegy compoſed in honour of thoſe who 
| ang laß their lives at the battle of Marathon. II. 
25. 6. | | | 
Elements : whether the war of the Elements ceaſed 
after the chaos was diſentangled IV, 438. b. 439- 
a. b. 440. a. = | 
Eleanora (Heireſs of Guienne) is divorced from the 
King of France, and married to the King of Eng- 
land. III. 794. 4. 6. Her gallantry with Saladin. 
ibid. b. 795. a. Her jealouſy, vengeance, and pu- 
| niſhment on that account. 796. a. 6. Her death. 
7. 4. ö. She has been put in the catalogue of 
women. ibid. 6b. 
Flat. The Elect among the Manichees were not al- 
lowed to exerciſe Agriculture. IV. 97. 4. 6. 


| Elephants ; 
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Elephants ; the chaſtity of thoſe animals. I. 641. B. 
hite ones are held in great veneration in the eaſt. 
HI. 549. 3. When ſeen by the Romans for the 

_ firſt time, IV. 663. a. | | | 

Elipbantis was a Courtezan, who had compoſed a book 

all of obſcenities. III. 703. 6. | 

Eleuſina Sacra 8 who is the author of that 

book. IV. 648. 5. n. (3). Quoted. 88. a. 

Elian (or rather Ælian) excuſes Anacreon. I. 292. a. 
Vents a corrupt maxim of morality, II. 654. b. 
His unjuſt partiality as an Hiſtorian. ibid. He or 
his EY wrote Pericles for Epicles. IV. 
571. 6. | 

Elias ; whether his complaint was that of a man in- 

ſpired. I. 106. b. 107. a. DT; 

Eliot (Thomas) wrote a book which he falſely aſcribed 

to Encolpius. II. 770. a. 

Elis. The ſevere law which the inhabitants of Elis 
made againſt all women, who by ſtealth ſhould be 
preſent at the Olympic games. I. 762. That city 

| pa Y privilege of immunity to all Philoſophers. 


Eliza, ſiſter to Pygmalion, King of Tyre, is infinite- 
9 better known by the name of Dido. IV. 
2. ; 


| Elizabeth, Queen of England; how ſhe called Bodin. 
II. 49. 6. Why in her reign no endeavours were 


uſed to juſtify her mother. 55. a. The difference 
there was between her and Agrippina. 757. 6. 
758. a. In what manner ſhe diſcourſed about the 
Earl of Eſſex. III. 182. a. A Fanatic curſes her 
with all manner of imprecations. 315. 6, What 
Prince the moſt deſired to ſee. 397. b. The refor- 
mation which ſhe eſtabliſhed. 562. b. 563. a. b. She 
commands William Criton the Jeſuit to be ſet at 
liberty. II. 576. 6. More policy than ſincerity in 


what ſhe ſaid upon that occaſion. ;5;d. Thoſe who 


made her head of the Church, ſaid to be more cri- 


minal than the electors of the She-Pope would be. 


TV. 735. 4. #. (126). Called Jezabel by a preacher 
of the League. V. 273. | 
Ellebodius (Nicaſius) his Latin verſion of Nemeſins's 


| book de Natura hominis. IV. 345. a. 6. He treats 


| 2 Valla's tranſlation with the utmoſt contempt. 
ibid. 5. 346. a. 
Elagies; lying is not any more allowable in a wri- 
ter of Elogies, than in an Hiſtorian. I. 693. 3. An 
_ Elogy which is a mixture of good and bad. 754. 6. 


An ill cuſtom of thoſe who write them. II. 253, 6. 


See Encomiums. 


Eloguence. The jealouſy of Eloquence. I. 317: 6. 318. 


4. III. 492. 6. 493. a. 6. It generally ap 


finer to one's auditors than readers, IT. 358. ö. The 


ſurprizing effects of it. 299. a. 6. 300. 4. b. 374. 6. 
375. a. How great the force of it is. IV. 566. 5. 
567. à. b. 568. a. The talents of Eloquence, and 
a vaſt erudition ſeldom meet together. 757. b. 758. 
a. 5. Calliftratus's force of Eloquence, raiſed in 
Demoſthenes a ftrong deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 

the ſame way. II. 259. | | 

Elequent. A perſon may be Eloquent, tho' he does no 
more than pronounce the diſcourſes which have 
been compoled by others. III. 410. a. 6. 


Eqinice; why ſhe met with a refuſal, when ſhe ſolli⸗ 


cited for her brother Cimon. IV. 578. 6. Kept 

by her own brother. 67d. | 

Enbaſſador of the United Provinces; who was the firſt 
that was acknowledged for ſuch at the Court of 
France. I. 3. > 


 Embaſſadors ; an inſtance of their little ſincerity. I. 


721. a. An article of their Catechiſm. ibid. They 
as much occaſion for their ſwords as for their 


tongues. 724. 6. A compliment which a Spaniſh 
bs Embaſlador made to James I, King of England. 


725. a. Embaſſadors are of the ſame make, be 
their religion what it will. II. 70. a. Do not ſeru- 
ple to divulge falſe news, and calumnies forged by 
themſelves. 154, a. Buſbequius's letters are to them 
a model of writing well. 232. 4. Embaſſadors 
who refuſe to make their court to ladies of pleaſure. 
427. a. 6. Their children are reckoned natives. of 
the place where their fathers would reſide, were t 
not Embaſſadors. III. 930. b. They ought to 
cautious in writing news. V. 19. 4. Tricks which 
ate common with them. 20. 6. 21. 4. b. 22. 4. 6. 
The definition that has been given of them, viz. 
that they are men ſent abroad to lie for the good of 
the ſtate. 667. | 
VOL. V. 
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47 
Embaſſadreſs extiavrdinary, what lady was inveſted 
with that character. III. 263, 264. and a. b. 
Enbaſ). The denomination of an Embaſſy, is not 
taken from the town where the Embaſſador has his 
audience, but from the court to which he is ſent. 
II. 3230. . ; | a 
Embezzling: whether the embezzling of the public 
3 ought to be puniſhed with death. IV. 
143. 6. 144. . J 4 
Embroidery (Gold) by whom invented. IV. 561. 5. 
Emerald preſerves from the falling - ſickneſs, ſtreng- 
thens the memory, and enables one to reſiſt carnal 
concupiſcence. IV. 864. 5. N 
Emeritus 3 no man ſhould be declared ſuch, while he 
| ts children. II. 618. 3. by | 
Emilius, or Emilins, author of an Hiſtory of France, 
cannot be put upon the ſame level with the Sallufts 
and Livys. II. 764. b. 765: a. NG 
Emilia, or Emilia Lepida, her crimes and death. IT. 


A | OT 
Emilius, or /Emilius, (Antony) refuſes a profeſſorſhip» 
III. 477-6 | Eb bo . 
Emmerick was formerly a good ſchool. II. 194. 
Enpedocles divided into two. III. 157. 5. Was mi- 
ſtaken in annexing to the four 4 | 
enmity. IV. 439. 6. What Ariſtotle ſays of him. 
V. 3 „% | INE | 
Empire (Roman) there were not ſo many diſorders as 
people fancy, committed there, after the ſoldiers 
| took upon them to create and kill their Emperors. 
I. 572. 6. In all the Roman empire there were but 
three Cities, which were permitted to have ſchools 
of law. 771. a. | 


Empire and Emperor did not concern themſelves with 
the troubles of the Low-Countries. II. 222. a. 6. 


223. a. 6. The Emperor acted only as a mediator 
between the King of Spain and the revolted Pro- 


vinces. ibid. The empire is diſcharged of what 


concerns the circle of Burgundy. ibid. 


Logic. IV. 655. b. 656. a. 6. His ways of ſuſ- 
pending the judgment. ibid. | 
 Employments, the author did not deſire any, and 
_ refuſed ſome. V. 800. How he came to loſe his 
employment, and his behaviour thereupon. 801. 
Employments (Public) when a public employment is to 
be conferred, the vigour of a man ſhould be con- 
| ſidered, and not his age. IV. 784. 5. Great appli- 
cation to ſtudy generally diſqualifies a man for them. 
II. 314. 2. They do not leave an author time to 
finiſh his writings. 515. a: It were to be wiſhed 
that every man had an employment aſſigned to him, 
| ſuch as beſt fitted his natural diſpoſition and capa- 
city. III. 529: b, 1 | 1 
*Eyy£:pav voy; the meaning of that phraſe. I. 
27. a. Berg 4 
2 , many do not know the difference between 
them and Hiſtorians. V. 804. 


Encomium ; we ought to be paring of them. III. 


. 896: 5. 897. a: See Panegyriſis A great abate- 

ment ſhould always be made with regard to public 
Encomiums beſtowed by friends. IV. 651. 35. 

Encomiums (Poetical) Expreſſions made uſe of in them, 
are not to be conſtrued literally. II. 309, 310. 


End. In what Anaxagoras and Carneades make the 


chief end of man to conſiſt. I. 295. II. 332. 4. 
" The principle of Chriſtians, with regard to the chief 


end of life, is a principle only in Theory. 200, 5. 


See neſs. | ; b 
i Se jg are no enemies worſe than thoſe who 
_ praiſe immoderately. I. 469. a. An author is not 

to be underſtood too rigorouſly, when he is ſpeaking 
of his profeſſed enemy. 2, 6. We ought never to 
condemn any man upon the teſtimony of his ene- 
mies. III. 551. 5. It is not always policy to op- 


poſe their conqueſts: 806. 6. There is nothing 


more dangerous than to defpiſe them in hard an 
2 difficult times. V. 22. 4 | 1 

age; if it be an imprudence to engage in certain 

— it is ſtill a greater one to abandon. them 


after being once engaged. I. 365. 6. 


Engaſtrimiths ; what they can do; III. 854. 2. 
Zagland; the number of Heretics that were daily 
burnt there, ſo great, that it raiſed the price of 
wood. I. 272. 6. The Parliament of England ex- 
erciſes an arbitrary power. II. 56. a. The Lu- 
therans and Papiſts burnt there at the ſame time. 
180. A project there to reform the colleges of 
1a | tze 


ements amity and 


Empiricus (Sextus) the ſubtilty and uſeleſſneſs of his 
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Epicharmus, an excellent doctrine of his. I. 275.6. 
Epicles, what health he drank with Antocles. IV. 
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the nation, hindered by the civil war. 536. In 
what reſpect the Engliſh nobility ſurpaſſed in for- 
mer times, and to this day ſurpaſſes all other na- 
tions. 803. 5. What difference there was between 
the feaſts of the churchmen there, and thoſe of the 
nobility. ibid. The learned men of that count 
have not been ſo eaſily impoſed upon with reſ 

to Euripides, as thoſe of France. 871. a. The 
Emperor Hadrian cauſes a wall to be built there, 
and for what end. III. 318. Richard Smith 1s 
ſent there in quality of Ordinary over all the Ca- 


tholics, but the Jeſuits force him to leave the 


kingdom. 665. a. Cruelties which the Romans 
and Britons exerciſed there by turns. V. 260. a. 6. 
An encomium upon the univerſities there. 513. 6. 
Engliſh; how they were converted to Chriſtianity. 
III. 219. 5. 220. a. Taken for gods by the in- 
habitants of New Albion, and why. IV. 572. 6. 


Whether the Engliſh did almoſt conquer France. 


II. 463. b. Whether they made it tributary. 739. 
b. 740. a. Their Divines accuſed of inclining to 
Pelagianiſm and Socinianiſm. I. 6 6. a, The En- 
glim Catholics throw out a thouſand imprecations 
againſt their country. III. 521. 3. It had not be- 
gun to be an uſual thing amongſt them in the year 
1613, to publiſh diſcourſes in the form of letters. 
344, 345. Joſeph Hall did not approve of Engliſh 
' gentlemen travelling in foreign countries. 345. and 
5 Sanders's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Schiſm. An 


account of that book, its editions and tranſlations. 


V. 41.6. 42. 4. 5. 43. 4. B. 3 3 
Engraving ſometimes is the means of falſifying Hiſto- 
ry. II. 100. a. 6. 98 
Ennius, what Quintilian ſaid of him. IV. 161. 3. 
Enoch. The Hebraizers may ſay that the Pagans al- 
luded to the hiſtory of Enoch. I. 276. à. 
Enochia; that city compared with Poneropolis. II. 
„ | | 
"Evens Nele, a word eflential to Ariſtotle's Natural 
Philoſophy, but almoſt unintelligible. I. 636. a. 
Enterprize. An enterprize diſcovered by a very ſur- 
prizing accident. II. 577. a. | 


_ Enthuſiaſts, whether their extaſies be compatible with 
the opinion of thoſe who ſay that the ſoul is not 


diſtin& from the body. IT. 660. 2. 


Entremangeries Monachales ; a book wrote in oppoſi- 


tion to the Entremangeries Miniſtrales of Feuardent. 
V. 5 | | 


| 7. B. 3 | 
Enay, its tortures. III. 643. 5. 644. a. 


Enzinas, author of a Spaniſh tranſlation of the New 

Teſtament. II. 697. 6. 698. 4... | 

Epaminondas, his grave reply to Calliſtratus. II. 

29. LY i 

e Biſhop of Corfu, had made a collection of 
excellent manuſcripts, with which the library of 
Augſburg was enriched. III. 478. a. 6. 

Epernon (the Duke d') maintains his haughty ſpirit 


even on his death-bed. III. 289. a. A preſent 
which the city of Roien makes to him. 409. 2. 


| He was ſatisfied with his good fortune. V. 
169. 5. ws Se 8 
Ephemeris of Cæſar, a work wholly diſtin& from his 

Commentaries. I. 613. a. | OS 
phefians, one of their laws. I. 318. a. Their readi- 
neſs to believe the moſt abſurd traditions. III. 
5676. . 


Epbori, the fortune of the Lacedzmonian Kings de- 


pended upon their caprices. I. 135. @ 


Ephorus, an Hiſtorian 3 the character of his genius. 


V. 327. B. 318. . LIE | 
Epyaxa behaves with all manner of courteſy to Cyrus. 
II. 512. 4. | : 
Epic Poetry formerly admitted childiſh meanneſſes. I. 
81. 7 Does not allow of them at preſent. 
333. 9. | | 


571. 6. | 25 
Epidtetus; at what price his lamp was ſold. III. 
939. a. | 4-4 3 


Epicureans would not acknowledge any thing ſuperna- 


_ tural in dreams. I. 85. 6. ether one Epicurean 
was allowed to rally another, and on what. II. 
389. a, Some of them lived up to the rules of 

Morality with more exactneſs than the greateſt 

art of the Heathens. 347. V. 398. Their union. 

II. 599. 4 .. | 

Epicurus z no antient Philoſopher came nearer the 

truth than he. II. 63. b. Some of his followers 


were very regular in their morals. 3 co. a. 
What was the voluptuouſneſs that he 2 f 
ed. 388. a. The hypotheſis of reſages and for- 
tune is directly oppoſite to the ſyſtem of that Phi- 
loſopher. 419. 3. He did himſelf wrong in not 
owning his obligations to Democritus. 642.6. III. 
789. a. His Tt touching the compoſition of 
the ſoul. 790. 5. His civility and extreme meel:- 
neſs. II. 776. b. 777. a. Whence proceeds the ill 
opinion which people have of him and his ſect. 
781. b. 782. a. 5. 0 786. b. A fiftitious diſpute 
tween him and a Platonic Philoſopher. 787. a. B. 
Another between him and a Pagan Prieſt. 789. 3. 
790. a. He takes unneceſſary precautions. 7b. b. 
Epicurus ſhould have allowed ſpirits, if he had rea- 
ſoned conſequentially. III. 919. b. 920. a. Whe- 
ther he could poſſibly have reconciled his ſyſtem to 
the public worſhip, and deceived the Athenians, 
993: a. 5. Cenſured by Plutarch. 926. a. 3. And 
y Muretus. ibid. The hypotheſis of the exiſtence 
of the gods is the weakeſt part of his ſyſtem. 929. 
a. b, Whether he owned a Providence. ibid. 5. 
930. &. 5. His objection touching the evil which 
appens in the world ill refuted by Lactantius. 513. 
5. 514. a. 3. He rejected Geometry and the other 
branches of the Mathematics. V. 620. a. b. 
Epidemical diftempers j the mind is ſubje& to them as 
well as the body. I. 19. a | | 


Epigones, how that word ſhould be tranſlated. I. 


117. a. 


Epigrams. An epigram rewarded with five thouſand 
quarters of corn. I. 428. Another cruelly cenſur- 
ed. 654. 5. 655. a. b. An epigram of Auſonius 
admired by Daurat. II. 619. 3. What ſhould be 
the qualities thereof. IV. 364. a. b. 
Epilepþ : who defined the pleaſure of love a little epi- 
lepy. IT. 644. a. b. I”; | | 
Epinac (Peter d), Archbiſhop of Lyons, a famous 
CT Ins at the conferences of Surenne. 
„ | . ET a 
Epiphanius (St) does not ſay that acts of uncleanneſs 
were committed in the aſſemblies of the Adamites. 
I. 111. 3. Has no other ground but a falſe tradi- 
tion for the bellowing of a golden calf. II. 752. 4. 


5. 753.4 _ 3 
Epirotes almoſt deſtroyed by famine, and for what 


cauſe. IV. 665. | 
Epiſcopacy, as diſtin& from the prieſthood, is no ſacra- 
ment. III. 53. and 6. 
Epiſcoparians (Engliſh), a Monk undertakes to ſhew ) 
that the thirty-nine articles of their Church may be 
reconciled with the Council of Trent. V. 2 " FEW 
1 Dedicatory ; a common- place topic which is 
| ſeldom omitted in that kind of epiſtles. I. 346. 5. 
No longer produce any thing. III. 16. a. Are 
prepared for thoſe who are Tikety to reward the 
author beſt. IV. 843. a. 5. It is a fault not to 
date them. V. 256. a. When an Hiſtorian addreſ- 
ſes an Epiſtle Dedicatory to ſome powerful patron, 
he gives room to ſuſpe& that he has not ſtrictly 
adhered to the laws of Hiſtory. II. 311. and 6. 
312. a. 5. That of an Hiſtorian to a Prince, 
whoſe conduct he had juſtly blamed, would be im- 
prudent. 312. a. 6. The deſign of ſuch Epiſtles. 
ibid. Nothing is more neceſſary to the author of 
ſuch a work as this, than to conſult them. II. 8. 3. 
The editors of books do wrong to leave them out. 
I. 225. 6. IV. 164. a. A piece of raillery upon 
_ thoſe who affirm, in their Epiſtles Dedicatory, 
that their works have, in a manner, been taken 
out of their hands by force. 173. 5. 174. a. B. 
Epiflole obſcurorum Virorum 3 an effect which the 
reading of them produced. II. 812. b. Who the 
author of that book is. III. | 


. a. 
_ Epitaphs. Deceitful epitaphs. 3 Og. - One not 


well underſtood. 216. 4. b. That of an Actreſs 
buried in holy ground. 328. a. 5. When an au- 
thor cites one, he ought not to change the leaſt 
letter, III 697. a. An epitaph full of preſump- 
tion and orthodoxy. IV. 468. a. Many of them 
are only mere fallies of wit, and were never en- 
graved upon tombs, I. 437. 4. 5. Rules to be 

| obſerved by thoſe who cite them. ibid. 5. 438. a. 

They are more to be relied on than Hiſtories, as 
to the day of a perſon's death. II. 698. 5. 

Epoch. 'The epoch of an event ſhould not be marked 
with the indefinite term of 2hjs year. I. 50. 4. b. 
329. &@. 
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Epoch; to whom the invention of it is to be aſcribed. 
I. 409. 6. The opinion of the Academics concern- 
ing it. II. 325. 4. b. 326. 4. B. 327. a. b. 

Equivecations ; Prierias Sylveſter's doctrine on that ſub- 

ject is very looſe. IV. 772. and b. &c, 

Eraſiſtratus; how he diſcovered the diſtemper of An- 


tiochus, who was deſperately in love with his mo- 


ther-in-law. V. 45. 4. 
Eraſmus cenſured for his explication of a Greek pro- 
verb. I. 17. a. 6. And for the meaning he gives 
to a 8 of Cicero. 19. a. Why he did not 
embrace the Proteſtant religion. 1 39. 4. What A- 
gricola prognoſticated concerning him. 144. 4. He 
confidered Luther in the beginning as a deliverer. 
149. b. Abuſes Alexander. 216. 5. Paſſes for a 
favourer of Lutheraniſm. ibid. 217. a. b. His 
letters are often ill dated and miſplaced. 271. a. 
II. 325. 3. The advice he gave to one of his 
friends concerning the proper ways of puſhing his 
fortune. I. 271. 4. 6. He did not hate wine. 272. 
a. b. Cenſures the poems of Andrelinus. 330. a: 
Miſrepreſents a fact which lian relates in ſpeaking 
of Alexander. 367. @. 3. His conteſts with Beda. 


714. 4. 6. TE 5. 716. a. b. The judicious ad- 
vice which he gave to Berquin. 777. a. b. Quoted. 


781. 4. 6, 782. a, One of his letters which had 
never been made public. II. 7 | | 
never obtain the favour to be quoted by Budzus. 
191. 5. 192. a. Is ill uſed by Egnatius. 25d. 
and b. His works were corrected by Caſtellan. 
369. a. 5. His ſtrength did not lie in Greek lan- 
' guage. ibid. a. Employed too little time in com- 
poſing his books. 1514. His miſtake touching the 
' impure practice of Diogenes. 669. 5b. 670. 4. His 
diſpute with Eppendorf. 797: and a. b. 798. and 
a. b, and a. An effect which the reading of 
a book, intituled, K obſcurorum Virorum, had 
upon him. $12: 5. | 
him. 814. 4. 5. His heroic ſentiments towards one 
of his adverſaries. III. 47. a. 5. Turns a coward 
with regard to the court of Rome. 146. a. Was 
not of opinion that Princes ſhould be exhorted to 
take away from the Monks the great eſtates which 
they poſſeſſed. 147. 2. 6. How he explained this 
proverb, Take heed of a man with à black breech. 
429. a. 5. His Printers play him a malicious trick. 
531. 2. 6. It is ſtrange he had not read what au- 
| thors ſay of Jupiter's being transformed into a 
cuckoo, to lie with Juno. 


of Luther's wife. 947. 6. Opens the way for the 


Reformation by his railleries. 948. a. 954. and B. 


Underſtands a ſentence of Ariſtophanes, better than 
Valerius Maximus: IV. 57 
Magiſtrates of Baſil offer to buy his ſtatue. 926. a. 
3. What he fays touching the uſefulneſs of Hi- 
ſtory. V. 265. 5. Endeavours uſed to deſtroy all 
his works. 293. 4. He does an action which 
\ ought to ſerve for a model to all authors. 494. a. 


'The reproachful ny Polydore Virgil ſaid of him. 
497. a. 5. Noel charges, as a crime upon 


him, his giving the title of King of France, to the 
King of England. I. 715. @. 801. 35. 
Erfort; the Augſburg. Confeſſion, and Hebrew, are 


taught in that univerſity, by the conſent of the 


Profeſſors, who were all Roman Catholics, except 
one. II. 697. tet 0 
Erbardus (George), his cenſure on a very obſcene epi- 
gram of Campanus. II. 293. 6. | 
Eric, King of Sweden, is dethroned. III. 138. 

Makes William Lemnius his Phyſician. 7 50. 
Exit. ſen (Guſtavus) drives the Danes out of all their 

rriſon towns in Sweden. V. 651. Is proclaimed 

King of that country. ibid. | 
Eryngo (white), the virtue of that herb. IV. 607. 

fl 1 Ak | 


A, Os | a 
Erythreus (Valentine) was the firſt who enjoyed the 


ReRorſhip of the college of Altorf. 105. wy 
Erpenius did not underſtand a paſſage of Elmacin. I. 
2. 5. | En 
Bro. It requires a ſuperiority of reaſon and genius, 
to know how to pity thoſe who err. IV. 323. 4. 6. 
A Monk favourable to ſuch as err with a' good in- 
tention. V. 25, ., _ 0 
Errata. In what part of the book a perſon that acts 
fairly, ſhould place the Errata. III. 257. a. 
The yo! large Errata of a very ſmall book. V. 


1 ; whether thoſe of the Antients be more excu- 


7. 4a. 6. He could 


hy old-age was agreeable to 


| 32. a. He writes a 
flalſe piece of news touching the too haſty lying- in 


7. 5. 578. a. The 


| F 34 49 
ſable than thoſe of the Moderns. I. 61. a. 3. 502: 
a. The ſervile caution that is oblerved with re- 
2 to errors. II. 94. 5. A pleaſing error is in 
ome caſes better than a diſagreeable truth. 369. 3. 
370. 4. OT particular man has the right of 
the ſword with reſpe& to error. 389. a; How 
difficult it is for men to avoid it. fy. 538. 4. 
0 they are, or when they are not, to be feared. 
- 810, 
Errors (popular), whether a man ought to regulate 
his conduct by them. I. 680. B. 

Errors in religion, by accident, take deeper root when 
they are attacked. IV. 353. 24. 
Errol, an eminent family in Scotland, its greatneſs and 
original. III. 332. 5 
Erudition. France ſeems too much diſguſted with all 

that favours of erudition. V. 428: a. See 
Learning. 
Eſelylus, or AÆſelylus; for how much his table- book 
was ſold. III. 939. 4. 


Eſchines, or AMſchines, Oey reproached, and 


for what reaſon. II. 
tells. V. 77. a. 5. uit os 
Efcodega (Peter d'), although a Huguenot, and mar- 
ried man, was Abbot of St Sulpice of Belley ; his 
conduct with the Monks, &c. is aſſaſſinated by 
. thoſe of his own party. I. 737. a. b. 738. a. B. 
Eſeulapius, or Aiſculapius, is born near Epidaurus : 
his mother was Coronis, the daughter of Phlegyas. 
"IV. 020: | ves | 
Eſculapius of Germany ; Gregory Horſtius had that fir- 
name given him. III. 487. | 
Efſop, or Æſep, a Player; his ſon ſwallows a pearl of 
great price. IV. 200, a. | 
Eſpenceus (Claudius), takes upon him to publiſh a 
filly ſtory againſt Calvin. II. 267. a. 
Efpence (Claude d'), exclaims loudly againſt the enor- 
mities of the book of Taxes of the Romiſh Chan- 
© cery. I. 629. 3. The Inquifition cauſes this paſ- 
ſage in the Doctor's book to be expunged. ibid. 
His fix books of Continence tranſlated into French 
by Creſpet. II. 567. a. 5. | | 
Efprit de Mr Arnauld ; the Hiſtory of that book. I. 
490. a. 5. Its calumnies. 492. 5. The author of 
it did not underſtand what good raillery was. II. 
527. a. He reflects upon the Epiſcopal Clergy. 
ibid. B. The promiſe which he makes to the King 
of France in the name of Drabicius, and in that of 
all the Proteſtants. 537. B. and n. (8). He did not 
know his Scaligerana well. 706. 4. Makes no 
ſeruple to lye. V. 176. a. 2. (72). He is accuſed 
and convicted of Socinianiſm by his own reaſon- 
ings. 177. 4. 5. 178. a. Could bring no proofs 
to ſupport the heinous accuſation which he publiſh- 
ed againſt the gentlemen of Port-Royal. 178. a. 6. 
It is aftoniſhing that the author of ſuch a book 
| ſhould have remained without anſwer. 300. 5. 
 Efprit des Cours de I Europe, the author of that book 
cited. III. 234. a. b. 235. a. : | | 
Efprit (James), when admitted into the French Aca- 
demy. V. 419. 4. A paſſage of that author ex- 
amined. IV. 441. a. 3 e eee 
Eſſays on Literature; the author of that book commits 
groſs blunders in ſpeaking of Ruyſbroeck. IV. 
943. 5. 944. a. b | 1 
Eſars (Charlotte de), her Hiſtory. III. 307. 5. 308. 
4. 517. 4. B. 518. 2. + a 
Eſex (the Earl of), whether Queen Elizabeth ſhewed 
huis head to the Duke of Biron. III. 182. 4. | 
Eftampes (the Ducheſs of) deſires Francis I. to take 
from Madam de Chateau-Briand the jewels which 
he had given her. II. 462. a. Reflexions upon her 
Calviniſm, and the motives, which, according to 
 Varillas, induced her to embrace it. 843. a. 5. 
Her pretended Lutheraniſm. ibid. 5. Her huſ- 
band cauſes a judicial enquiry to be made after 
her conduct, and for what reaſon. ibid. 844. 
a. Juſtification of the Duke of Eſtampes concern- 
ing the enquiry againſt his wife. bid. 5. 845. a. 
She forms a faction to oppoſe that of Diana de 
Poitiers. III. 401. 4. ee oni_gs 
Eftate : an anſwer very like that of a Philoſopher, who 
* n 170 he carried about him his whole eſtate. 
V. 146. 6. | | | 
Eſte (Borſa d') was the firſt who had the title of Duke 
of Ferrara and Modena. V. 57. 1. (0: 
Eſfthonians, a people of Livonia who adored a pine- 
tree. IV. 928. 4. 3. 


775. 5. A ſtory that he 


Eftrix, 
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rum, IV. 849. 4. if P 
Eternal duration of puniſhment, conſiderations upon that 
doctrine. V. 175.6. 


Eternity z/ the definition which Boetius gives of it, is 


more incomprehenſible than the doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation. V. 596. 4. 5 a. 6. 


* 597 | 
Ethelred, King of England, refoled to hear the Pope's 


Miſſionaries but in the open field, and why. III. 
219. 6, Is converted to Chriſtianity, and the 
greateſt part of the Engliſh follow his example. 
ibid. | 

Ethiopia; Lucian pretends that the ſcience of the 
ſtars had its beginning there. III. 311. 

Erolinns often at war with the Acarnanians. I. 


EF „ (Gabrielle d') what ſhe faid upon ſeeing the 
pictures of two Princeſſes, when it was reported 
that Henry IV would marry one of them. V. 


2. 4. 13 | i; 

Eu (the Count d') his amiable and oe qualities. III. 
86c. a. His marriage. ibid. His inhdelity to his 
wife. ibid. 5. His — ibid. ä 

Ewagrius, what he tells of certain Monks. I. 
112. à. | 5 

Ewarigus, King of the Goths; one of his Counſellors 
compared with Apollonius. I. 383. 6. 

Eubates ; his wife erects a ſtatue to him, to recompenſe 

his fidelity. III. 704. 6. | | 

Eubulides was the inventer of divers ſophiſms. II. 846. 
b. 847. a | 


7. 4. | | 
Euchariſt. The Church of England has given no po- 


ſitive definition of the manner how the body of 
Chriſt is preſent in the Euchariſt. I. 718. 5. Beza 
calumniated on this ſubject. 797. b. Ac. 10 800. a. 
The manner how God preſerves accidents without 
a ſubje& in the Euchariſt. IV. 59. a. b. 60. a. 
Expreſſions of Calvin on this head, which ſeem to 
admit of a corporal preſence. V. 103. 6. n. (47). 
The advocates for Tranſubſtantiation make a wrong 
uſe of the words Change, Converſion, or Tranſele- 
mentation. 209. 5. Bucer's ambiguous way of ſpeak- 
ing on this ſubject. II. 177. @. 5. After thirty- 
four years labour, the miniſters could not agree in 
this point. ibid. 6. Harchius attempts to find out 
a middle way in the doctrine of the Euchariſt, be- 
| tween the Catholics and Proteſtants, but his project 
is laughed at by both. III. 352. John Poinet tries 
to reconcile the controverſies about it, and particu- 
larly thoſe of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. IV. 
| 698; That author's opinion. 693. 6. The opinion 
of the Calviniſts in this point extreamly ill uſed b 
ohn Schutzius, and a reflexion thereupon. V. 89.6. 
Ihe warmth of diſputes on this ſubject, between the 
Lutherans and Calviniſts is over. ibid. 
Euchrocia: a Heretic gets her with child. IV. 780. @. 
She is put to death. ibid. 5 
Eudes (Duke of Aquitain) acts a cunning part with 
Charles Martel. I. 15. a. Did not favour the ir- 
ruption of the Saracens. 16. a. There was much 
more room for ſuſpecting Charles Martel than him 
in that affair. ibid. and B. To which of theſe two 
chiefs, the , honour of the victory belongs. ibid. 


Eudoxia ſends privately to Giſeric, and conjures him 


to N and revenge the death of Valentinian. III. 
759. 6. 12 


Seth to one of her ſons. I. 23. 2. 5 | 
Ewents : what thoſe ought to do, who relate myſte- 
rious events. II. 386. 4. b. 392. a. 5. There are 

ſome which occaſion much ſpeculation, and are lit- 
_ tle ſpoken of. 400. a. The moſt conſiderable may 

depend upon a trifle. 422. a. It is of the laſt con- 
ſequence to find them ranged in their natural order. 

756. 5. The difference between the accounts of 

Catholics' and Proteſtants chiefly conſiſts in the 

order of events. ibid. Great events hit our taſte 

exceedingly. III. 433. b. 434. a. The Antients af- 
firmed that a man's prudence had a leſs ſhare in 

them than his good or ill fortune, IV. 460. 4. 6. 

We hardly ever judge of things but by the event. 
V. 104. 4. 6, We cannot read with pleaſure a de- 
| ſcription of thoſe events wkich were diſagreeable to 

us. II. 311. 5. e 
Eugene of Savoy (Prince) is not a brother's ſon of the 
Duke of Savoy, but Charles Emmanuel's great- 

grandſon. IV. 210. 3. Commanded only the Em- 
uy troops of Italy. ibid; Did not force the 
ines of the beſiegers at Coni. ibid. 211. 24. 

I 


. IND E X. 
Eftrix, a Jeſuit, writ the book de Fraudibus Heretico- Evidence; whether it be the mark and meaſi 


Eve, what her reaſon was for giving the name of 


| ark 1ure of truth. 
IV. 654. b. 65 5. a. 5. V. 586. . 

Evil. Chimerical evils forged by the Poets, have 
ſerved as an apology for real evils. I. 54. a. 5. 
How it fares with people who judge of compli- 
cated evils. 95. a. Such is the condition of man- 
kind, that they can only chuſe between the leſſer 
and greater evil. II. 211. 3. Whether there is a 
greater proportion of evil than of good in the con- 

ditions of men, 832. a. b. IV. $44: a,b. V. 415 


4. 423. l. 424. a. 576. 4, J. & ſig. Whether 


it be nothing. II. 846. a. Many people complain 


of the evil which they ſuffer, and ſay nothing at all 
of that which they themſelves did bates, III. 42: 
2. b. A reflexion upon the Heathens ſaying that 
the gods er men on to do evil. 374. 4. 6. 
IV. 441. 6. 442. a. A phyſical evil ought never 


to be remedied by a moral evil. III. 965. a. The 


difficulties about the origin of evil are very antient. 
-IV. 92. a. b. 93. a. 4 It is impoſſible to ſolve 
them without having recourſe to Revelation. 94. a. 
5. Ce. 112. 6. 113. a. b. The origin of evil is 
incomprehenſible. 513. 4. b. &c. 524. b. 525. a. 
b. Sr. 788. 4. b. 932.6. 933. a. b. &c. V. 212. 


5. &c. How ſome excuſed providence with reſpect 


to the origin of evil. 576. a. 5. See Principles 
(the doctrine of two). 'Thoſe who approve it de- 
ſerve the ſame puniſhment as thoſe who commit it. 
764, 765. 824. The queſtion about its origin, ve- 
ry difficult. 815, 816. 830, $31. The introduction 
thereof with the doctrines annexed to it, is one of 
the moſt impenetrable myſteries of religion. 822. 
830. 831. 6 | 
Eumenes, King of Pergamum, lived in a ftri& friend- 
ſhip with his brothers, IV. 558: 4. b. 559. a. 


 Eumenius, the Rhetorician, had a yearly penſion of 


_ fifteen thouſand crowns. I. 196. a. +7 
Eunapius ſaid that the Hiſtory of Apollonius ſhould 

have been intituled, The Deſcent of a God upon Earth. 
I. 382. a. | 


Eunuchs ; whether women may be fafely truſted to 


their keeping. I. 31. 6. II. 533. a. B. What 
St Baſil ſays of them. III. 22 b. Two ſorts of 
Eunuchs. 254. Compared to oxen, whoſe horns 
are cut off, and who nevertheleſs do not ceaſe to 
ſtrike with their heads. 383. 5. II. 533. 5. Their 
Impotence with d to women, is no obſtacle 


ene 
* * * 


to their having the other qualities of great men. III. 


414. 6. Tu may be very brave. ibid. 
Eunus, the tric 

to raiſe an inſurrection. I. 647. and. b. 648. a. 
Euphorbia, -y herb; whence it had that name. III. 
598. &. 8. 5 | 
Eupbormio that book ſeverely cenſured. I. 646. a. 

Condemned by the Inquiſition. ibid. Which did 
not hinder the author from being much careſſed at 
Rome, and receiving favours on account of that very 
book. ibid. Tranſlated into French by John Be- 

rault. ib6i4., Two other tranſlations which leave the 
work at leaſt as difficult as they found it. 647. 5. 
uphorus 3; whether there has been any author of that 
name. II. 772. 6b. 773. @. | 


Euphrates, when it was the boundary of the empire. 


III. 317. and a. ö. | | 
Ewvremont (St) author of a ſatire againſt the French 


academy. I. 59. 4. u. (7), (8). Quoted. IV. 492. 6. 


615. b. 797. b. 
Eurymedon; how he was puniſhed by Jupiter, and 
for what. III. 630. 6. 


Euripides was delighted with a maxim of Agathon. I. 
126. 6. The energy of one of his ſentences. ibid. 


Said that God concerns himſelf only' with great 
things, and leaves the leſſer to chance. 310. a. 6 


His cuſtom was to introduce perſons upon the ſtage, 


in whoſe mouths he put impious ſentiments. II. 
$72. a. b. 573. a. 5. An argument ad hominem 
which a courtezan alledged to him, III. 705. a. 
Europe. The Chriſtians in Europe are addicted to 
drunkenneſs and lewdneſs. II. 819. 8. 
Europeans; it was only by way of repriſal, that they 
| ole away the King of Tyre's daughter. III. 
372. 4. + | 
Euſebius ; what, he fays of Apollonius Tyanæus, ex- 
amined, I. 381. b. 382. a. 5 He makes an impro- 
per uſe of a paſſage of Porphyrius, which he has 
preſerved to us. it. 773. 6. How he refuted the 
{landers of Hierocles againſt the Chriſtian religion. 
III. 448. a. 3. What he quotes from Phlegon. 
HY UTE 
W Euſibius 
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Euſebius Captivus, a controverſial work of Jerom Maſ- 


ſarius, under that title, where he feigns that a true 


believer gives an account of his faith before the Po 
and the Inquiſition. IV. 173. a. 6, 
Enthymenes ; how much his ſon grew in three years, 
and 255 happened to him afterwards. V. 
„ | 
Euthymius Zigabenus ; the ſtory which he tells of a 
ſtone. I. 124. 4. | 
Eutychius; his narrative concerning the quarrel between 
Cain and Abel. I. 24. 4. 


Eutropius; whether a paſſage of that author has been | 


* tranſlated by the Abbot de Marolle. II. 255. 

4. 0. | | 

2, impoſed under divers pretences. II. 
421 . . ; TRE 

Examination (the way of) when people have no fur- 
ther occaſion for it, they return to the way of au- 
thority. I. 241. 6. The difficulties which attend it, 
IV. 361. 4. 6. 362. 4. b. 363. 4. 535. 4. b. 536. 


2. There are ſome who affirm that no body makes 


uſe of that way. ibid. and b. What are the greateſt ob- 


ſtacles to a proper examination. 537. a. A common 


place againſt the way of examination. V. 441. @. b. 
See Authority. 32 | 
Example. An example which a modern author al- 
ledges to prove that a ſincere ignorance is a good 
excuſe. I. 206. a. An example of the bad cuſtom 
which prevails of intereſting religion in the diſputes 
of learned men. II. 141. a. 6, Thoſe who ſet 
bad examples, ought to be ſeverely puniſhed. IV. 
18. 2 The contagion of bad examples. V. 


755. 6. 


Eæ communication, a ſeverer puniſhment ſometimes than 


the afflictive pains which the civil magiſtrate im- 
Poſes. I. 96. a. Againſt what authors it is made 
uſe in the Proteſtant churches. V. 806. How Sa- 
| vonarola behaved, when he found himſelf lying un- 
der the ſentence of excommunication, and the opinion 
of the Proteſtants upon that head examined, 70. b. 
Eh, : e | 
Excuſes ; however good they may be, it is till better 
not to ſtand in need of them. II. 794. a. 6. 


89% | | 
Exerciſes of the 1 of Bohemia, preſerved in the 
Vatican Library. I. 239. a. | 

Exerciſes (public) Oecolampadius does not trouble him- 


ſelf about the honour that is to be gained by them 


in the univerſities. IV. 400. | | 
Exile. An Exile is not qualified to write an Hiſtory. 
e | | 
E ein Deſpauterius's Grammar preſented to a 
woman poſſeſſed with a devil, as a formulary of 
-exarciin. 10.3469. 4... 
Exorcifts, and mean and mercenary employment 
among the Pagans. II. 775. a. b. In what man- 
ner it was exerciſed. ibid. n. (15). What ſort of 
_ queſtions they generally put to the poſſeſſed. III. 


214. 6. Die | 
Exploits ; ſeveral give the glory of them to God, 


only out of policy. V. 366. 4. 5. 367. a. 6. 
Expreſſions. Some expreſſions offend us, though they 
import no more than other expreſſions at which we 
are not at all offended. I. 790. 5. 791. a. We 
are apt to be deceived, when we ſtick to the firſt 
ſenſe, which they offer to our mind. 595. 5. 
Extempore. A boy of ten years of age. who compoſed 
verſes extempore. I. 360. anda. 5. 
Extenſion. Whether we we have any idea of an ex- 
tenſion that is immaterial. V. 143. 5. 144. a. Exten- 
ſion is made up of parts which are each a particular 
ſubſtance. 208. 5. 209. a. Objections againſt its 
exiſtence. 608, 6. 609. a. 5. 610. a. b. & ſeq. 
Whether there can be two ſorts of it, the one di- 
' viſible, moveable, and impenetrable, and the other 
immoveable, indiviſible, and penetrable. 615. 5. 
616. a. b. 617. a. 6. 
Extra#s., Unfaithful extracts. I. 714.4. 715. a. 
Extravagancies: to what extravagancies the human 
mind 1s liable. I. 103. a. 6. 
He- bros (joining each other) paſſed for a beauty 
among the Phrygians. II. 140. ; i 
Exekiel; what a Rabbin affirms concerning his tomb. 


V. 544% 


vol. v. 


* 
F 0 | : 


| Ts (Antony) his judgment concerning the greateſt 


Lawyers of his time. III. 201. a. | 

Faber Stapulenſis delivered out of the hands of the In- 
quiſitors by the Queen of Navarre. II. 261. 

Faber (Tanaquillus) who are the perſons qualified to 
judge of his books. I. 189. a, Cenſured for quot- 
ing Plato and Herodotus, on the ſubject of Ana- 
creon. 290. 6. 291. a, What he ſays to a Journa- 
liſt. 452. 2. Gives us a piece of ſecret Hiſtory. 
675. 2. A common-place which he made uſe of. 

45. a. 5. Cenſured by Mr Dacier with little 
ſucceſs. II. 388. a. b. In what he has very well 
ſhewn the miſtakes of the interpreters of Horace, 
with regard to Catius. ibid. b. 389. a, He wrong- 
fully pronounces a definitive ſentence upon a paſſage 
of Plutarch, touching Critias and his Atheiſm. 573. 
b. 574. a. Unjuſtly cenſures St Auguſtin touching 
the liberties which the Comic Poets gave themſelves. 
IV. 568. a. 5. He and Madl/e his daughter criti- 
cized on the ſubject of Anacreon and his cotem- 
raries. V. 44. a. 5. | Fg 

Fables of the Antients very ill concerted. I. 80. a. 
They applied the unravelling of them to too many 
ſubjects. 115. 5. People are unwilling to be un- 
deceived as to Fables, when they find their account 


in them. 362. Who invented, and who brought 


them to perfection. II. 828. a. 6. The difference 


between a Fable and a fabulous narration. 829. a. 


Freinſhemius's miſtake upon this head. ibid. Which 
are the moſt uſeful of all the Fables of antiquity. 
831. 5. 832. a. The apology which Strabo makes 


for them. ibid. How Seneca could ſay that the 


| Romans had never attempted this ſort of compoſi- 
tions. 833. and b. They ſhould never be made uſe 
of to explain the myſteries of religion, IV. 896. 
a. A conjeQure about the origin of the antient 


Fables. V. 288. a. Jewiſh Fables with reſpe& to 


a falſe Meſſias. I. 648. a. 6. I | 
Faces. Some women have disfigured their faces, leaſt 
they ſhould occaſion a temptation, II. 109. 4. 

n. (5). 8 TEE 
Facienda; re; an old French word which is very ex- 
reſſive, and which deſerved to have been kept up. 
We . 155. 
Factions. It is ordinary for all factions to produce li- 

bels. III. 517. 5. There is nothing more advan- 

tageous, according to the notions of the world, than 
to be always for the ſtrongeſt faction. V. 250. a. 


It commonly happens that men of a peaceable diſ- 


poſition, are carried down with the torrent of a 
faction. 6 Oh 3 e 
Fa#s ; there are ſome which one may pronounce to 
be falſe, purely becauſe they are doubtful. I. 67. 5. 
To make one a credible witneſs in certain facts no- 
thing more is neceſſary than the trath of the. rela- 
tion. 75. a. A fruitful ſource of falſifications in 
matters of fact. 186. 3. Whether it be ſufficient 
on all occaſions to deny a fact, when an adverſary 
does not prove it. 199. 2. b. 200, a. b. The rea- 
ſon why they come to be ſo variouſly reported. 
308. 5. An exactneſs in relating them is inſepara- 
ble from a tireſome prolixity. 335. a. Contrarie- 


ty in matters of fact. II. 28. 5. 29. a. 5. There 


are many remarkable facts for which we have but 

a ſingle teſtimony. 349. 5. One ſhould forbear to 
ſpeak of facts till time has ripened them. 65. @. 
There are ſome which reduce Philoſophy to a non- 
plus. 391. 5. 392. a. 6. There are others the 
publiſhing of which only offends, becauſe they are 
true. III. 148. 5. We ſhould in matters of fact 
follow the advice which Des Cartes gives with re- 
ſpe& to philoſophical. ſpeculations.” 204. a. The 
ill-placing of circumſtances makes a fact doubtful, 
though it be never ſo certain and true in itſelf. 226. 
2 Hor the ane 00. cone to be 
n 14. 4. 6. ere is ſometimes a great 
illuſion * — a fact by a reaſon of . 
11. 4. 6. are exa ted in paſſing from 
mouth to mouth. I. 747. 5. Should not be affirm- 
ed as certain, when one does not ſind them in cre- 
dible authors. III. 779. 6. Thoſe which are to 
be found every where, have leſs need to be ſapport- 
ed by quotations than fingular facts. ibid, The 
probability of a thing does not warrant the affirm- 
Ar certain fact. ibid, Hiſtorical facts are 
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very ſubject to a metamorphoſis. IV. 89. 3. A 
world of tranſcribers and great authors confound 
them with their conjectures. 609. a. A compiler 
of facts ſhould not negle& to engage the reader's 
attention to thoſe which have ſomething ſingular 
in them. V. 642. c. | ; 
Fznefle (the Baron of), one of his adventures plea- 
fantly related by d'Aubigne. II. 243. 6. 


Fairmis, his fables. IV. 613. a. 6. 


Paget (the Abbot), a diſpute between him and Balu- 
Zius. IV. 102. 5. 103. @. 6. 


Fagnanus, his intimate acquaintance with Pradilhon, 


General of the Feuillants. IV. 764. #. 


Fay (du), a new remark upon his writings. III. 516. 


b. 517. a. B. | ES 
Fayait (Abbot) uoted. III. 739. 6. After what man- 

ner he ſpeaks of the author of the memoirs of 

M. L. C. D. R. V. 84. a. A very ſtrong invec- 


tive which he makes on the ſubject of the Trinit7 
* the explications of the Schoolmen. 820. 


e inſuperable perplexities to which he reduces 
them. ibid. x. (30). A long paſſage of his Telema- 
comanie cited and cenfured. IV. 643. a. b. 644. a. 

Fair : whether any thing is lawful and fair againſt an 
open enemy. II. 154. 4. | 
Faith. There is a local, and a temporary faith. I. 
477. a. Bucer's judgment on this theſis, Ve are 
juſtifed by faith alone. II. 178. a. . What makes 
it become a true act of religion. 662. 5. IV. 592. 
b. 593. a. 5. 717. a. b. Se. to 720. a. 5. No- 


tting but Faith can convince us that bodies do really 


exiſt. 654. a. 2. (12). All the articles of Faith 
| defended and attacked by the arms of Philoſophy 
alone, do not come off honourably. V. 815. The 
firſt thing required by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 816. 
It is a gift of God ; and is not to be acquired by 
reaſonings, and a train of Philoſophical diſcuſſions. 
ibid. herein the Faith of a Chriſtian, and the 


Science of a Philoſopher differ. ibid. It ought to 


ſatisfy every good Chriſtian, that his Faith is found- 


ed on the word of God. 829. It is the way by 


which it has pleaſed God to conduct Chriſtians, 
$31. The moſt precious Faith is that, which, up- 
on the Divine teſtimony, embraces the moſt oppo- 
fite truths to Reaſon. 834. A raillery upon this 
notion. 154. Confutation of that raillery. ibid. It 
| ſerves for a ſword and buckler againſt the knots of 
difficulties. 835. Few people ſeriouſly examine the 
nature of it. $36. It is proper to enumerate the 
arguments which reſpect the difficulties of the Chri- 
"Ro FR. ̃—— 8 
Fall of Adam: it is one of the greateſt myſteries. V. 
821. 2 | | | Wh 
Fajhood. There are ſeveral things the falſhood where- 
of is ſufficiently expoſed by barely relating them. 
I. 245. Whether it may appear in the lame guife 
. as ny 410. 3. People are ever publiſhing noto- 
_ rious falſhoods. 343: a. b. 344. a. Whether time 
deſtroys them. II 744. 2. 1 
Famagoſia; the Turks take that town. IV. 23, 24. 
Families; there are few which may not be reproached 


with ſome adventure. I. 490. 5. An antient Ro- 
man family that was illuſtrious for chaſtity. II. 


291. 3. Fabulous traditions that are kept up in 


old families. 709. 4. V. 400. The fabulous ge- 


 nealogy of ſeveral families. 468. u. 5. 469. a. 6. 


See Genealegifts. 


Families (Patrician), ſome of them became Plebeian. 


If. 167. 24. 
Fanariciſn; its prodigious variety. III. 692. Is a 
more contagious evil than is imagined. ibid. A 
proof of Savonarola's fanaticiſm. V. 1 b. 
Fanatics of Amſterdam who ran about ftark-naked. I. 
' 112. How dangerous thoſe perſons are to a ſtate. 
647. b. 648. a. They are perfect incendiaries. 
II. 143. and a. B. 537. Ther uſual faults. 538. 
' @. 5. Their firſt works overthrow their laſt. ibid. 
2. They are touched to the quick when they are 
upbraided with contradictions of that kind. ibid. 
Are watchful over events, in order to amend their 
predictions according to the news of the Gazette. 
ibid. b. Have often no other aim than to ſtir up 


_ ""the people. 539, a. | Chuſe rather to expoſe the 


authority of the Scriptures, than to own them- 
ſelves. in the wrong. ibid. Loſe nothing of their 


credit, though they have deceived the public a 


hundred times. ibid. Are never at a loſs. 27 a. 
Their obſtinacy in finding out. evaſions. ibid. 6 
693. 4. J. 3. (23). They will never want pa- 


IN D E X. 


trons, pfovided they have cunning enough to ac. 
commodate themſelves to the — of 5 . 
There are two ſorts of them: which are the 
moſt ſuſpected. III. 682. a. A touch - ſtone to 
diſcover whether they are ſincere Fanatics. IV. 46 
a. They cannot anſwer for themſelves, and why. 
115, 6, Do not trouble themſelves about the 
| greateſt difficulties. 116. 2. 3. The XVIIth cen- 
tury was fruitful in Fanatics, 269. a. The ſect of 
the Fanatics very well characterized. I. 241. 5. 
Fannia ; at what time the law, which goes by that 
name, was made. V. 386. and ö. 387. a. 
Fano (Barthelemi Denys de) continues the Hiſtory of 
Tarcagnota, and of Mambrin Roſco. IV. 918. 
Farces. The preſent farces are more dangerous than 
thoſe of our anceſtors, and for what reaſon. V. 847. 
Fardella, his Logic. V. 614. b. 615. a. 
Farel ſent with the character of a Heputy into Ger- 
many. I. 790. a. His diſpute at Bafil. III. 10. 
a. His too paſſionate zeal. ibid. and 3B. His in- 
trepidity. ibid. Eraſmus has uſed him very ill. 
ibid. 11. a. and 14. a. His marriage. 13. a. B. 


Farellifts : a chimerical ſect. 15. 6. 


Faret; his Honnete Homme tranſlated into Latin 


Charles Oginſki. IV. 402. Tranſlated into Spaniſh, 


Italian, Engliſh, and High-Dutch. 7634. 

Fargis, the French Embaffador in Spain, makes a diſ- 
advantageous treaty. I. 786. a. Ed” 
Farmers f the Taxes are very ſeldom honeft. V. 465. 

i 6. Would have affefſed moſt of the gods if they 


* 


d been ſuffered to go on. I. 280. 3. 281. a. b. 


Furnaly criticized on the ſubject of an epigram againſt 


Fulvia. III. 163. 8. 


Farnace (P. de) writes the life of Peter de la Place. 


IV. 681. a. 6. . (2). | 
Farts : ſome people could diſpoſe of them in ſuch a 
: aye that they ſeemed to make them ſing. III. 
135. 9. | | 
Faſting is a thing which the Northern nations cannot 
eafily bear. III. 231. 2. May be of a very long 
continuance. 582. 5. An objection propoſed to 
Laurence Joubert about the faſting of Moſes, Elias, 
and Jeſus Chriſt. ibid. A ſyſtem, according to 
which one might elude the laws of the Church with 


reſpe to faſt-days. V. 777, 778. | 5 


Fatality annexed by the Pagans to certain inanimate 
things. II. 254. 2. | 

Fate. The a0 
made God the author of Sin. II. 489. a. 


4. 5. 491. a. IV. 519. b. &c. How they endea- 


voured to reconcile it with human liberty. II. 490. 
6. 491. @. This doctrine does not exclude all 
wiſhes, III. 924. a. Invectives of the Pagans 


againſt Fate. IV. 811. a. 3. They believed that 

2 word was ſufficient to change it. II. 253. 

a. . | e a Fro 352 
Father. A father who gives his ſon a very good edu- 
cation. IV. 754. 6. ' Nature has given a great 
deal of force to the affection of a father. 637. a. 


Fathers of the Church: ſome of them were ignorant 
that it is unlawful to ſave either one's own life, or 


another's, at the expence of a crime. I. 38. a. 6. 
Have inſerted the moſt ſhocking impurities in their 
works. 103. 3. Generally believed that Adam 
was buried upon mount Calvary. 104. 3. Whether 


thoſe of the firſt three centuries taught Arianiſm 


implicitly. 477. a. 5. People are more or leſs 
tender of them in proportion as they are more or 


leſs of their way of thinking. 564. and a. ö. 


They ſometimes alledge very weak arguments againſt 
the Gentiles. II. 498. a. III. 55. 2 "Had Rite 
to reproach the Pagans with the infamous amours 
of Jupiter. 130. a. 5. What anſwer they made to 
the railleries of the Heathens upon the adventure of 
Jonas. 578. a. b. The doctrine of thoſe of the 
firſt three centuries concerning the Trinity. IV. 
601. a. b. 602. a. 6. When the Proteſtant Divines 
of France began to read them. I. 756. The Fa- 
thers have publiſhed the impieties and obſcenities of 
the antient Heretics. III. 135. b. 136. a. 6. Are 
blame-worthy, if at bottom it was a pernicious and 
ſinful thing.. 136. a. Whether it be true that they 
wrote only for the learned, and in a language not 
underſtood by the vulgar. ibid. What they re- 
your of believers in a particular manner. V. 816. 
id not diſcuſs the myſteries of religion by the 
rules of Logic and Metaphyſics. 817. u. (17). 
Faula, Hercules's whore, has Divine honours paid to 
her . III. 5 5 b. ; 
Faults: 


rine of the Stoics, N Fate, 
490. 
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Faults, A reflexion 2 wr faults. I. . 6. 8 
requires a great of dexterity to people 
their faults, without giving them room to. be an- 


r a. Men do not love to be told pub- 
Tickly of their faults. II. 311. 5. 8 


Faults in books. See Books. 


Fawour ; what Regnier ſays of it. V. 370. 6. 
Fawoarites; people court their daughters, however 
ſmall their fortunes be. I. 460. 5. The judi- 
cious reflexion of a great wit on that head. 76:4. 
They labour to procure to themſelves, or their rela- 
tions, the moſt profitable and honourable employ- 
ments, III. 826. and a. A favourite can bring in- 
to faſhion not only ſuch cloaths, but alſo ſuch meats 


as he likes. IV. 768. a. People take a pleaſure 


in charging them with more crimes — — they are 
really guilty of. V. 370. 5. 
Fauſta; her leud practices. IV. 201. a. 6. 
W how far ſhe carried her immodeſty. III. 
794. b. . (5). 

Feafts, The ae ſumptuouſneſs of a feaſt made 
at Rome by the Pope's Financier. II. 469. a. 
Another of a vaſt expence. 835. a. b. A law, 
which reſtrained the immoderate expence of feaſts, 
repealed by Duronius. I. 351. A magnificent ſeaſt 
which was given by a gentleman of Lombardy. 
402. a. b. Regulations for moderating the expence 
of them. III. 6. a. The Romans did not ſuffer 
maids to be preſent at feaſts; and the Greeks did 
not even allow women to be there, 966. 5. 
967. a. | 

Felix . not go into Judza, till after the condemna- 
3 of Cumanus. II. 702. 6. Married three Queens. 

bid. 


Feliri (Victorinus of), one of the firſt reſtorers of an- 


tient Latin. IV. 408. 


Ferdinand I. beſieges Buda, and his army is cut in 


pieces by Soliman. III. 532. 


Ferdinand II, ſucceeding to the —_— ſaw himſelf 


diſpoſſeſſed of two kingdoms. 819. 6. 

Feria (the Duke of) dies of grief, occaſioned by the 
ill conduct of Aldringer. I. 211. 6. 

Feronniere, miſtreſs to Francis I, why infected by her 
huſband. III. 89. a. 6. 


Ferrand is to be pitied for having engaged to apolo- 


| uy St Francis. III. 83. 4. b. Quoted. IV. 
. 6b. 110. &. 


| Ah (Renée de F rance, Ducheſs of) lang: as 


Mw nb nt. e e eee ws. V. 


Ferrier f (F ather), Confeſlor to the King, writes a little 

book concerning probable opinions. IV. 64. a. 

Ferrier (Arnoul du), a famous Profeſſor. of the Civil- 
Law at Toulouſe. II. 687. 

Feuardent ; the impertinence of that Franciſcan. IT. 

751. a. The apology he makes for the worſhip 

of the bleſſed Virgin. III. 85. a. 1. (49). The 

eren 3 he beings agus Calvin. V. 53. 
a 

Joor tins, James des Parts was the firſt that 
wrote upon that ſubject. IV. 484. 

Feuillant (the little), ſee the article "Mongaillrd, in 
the Dictionary. 

Feuillants: the abbey and chief of the order ſituated 
in the dioceſe of Rieux. IV. 764. 

Feure de la Boderic (Guy le), tranſlates from Italian 
John Andreas's book, intituled ; The Set of Maho- 
met demoliſhed. I. 326. b. 

Fewure (John le), author Lal a Dictionary of French 
rhimes. I. 65. 5. 66. 


Feurier (John), a Jeſuit, wad with Father John 


Ferrier by Southwell. III. 43. 4. 5. 


Fichard (John) publiſhes the writings of Julius Clarus. 


II. 515. 4. 6. 55 7 praiſes which he beſtows on 
him are juſt. i 

Ficinus (Marſilius), what we are to underſtand by his 
Commentaries. IV. 689. a. See Marfilius Ficinus, 
He explains the doctrine of — Cavalcante, 
touching the nature of love. II. 399. 5. 2 

Fi igures (Arichmetical) have both their convenienties 

andi inconveniencies. I. 249. a 

ron, the King's Advocate at Poitiers, ploried in 
perſecuting the Proteſtants upon all accations. IV. 
479. J. His account of what paſſed in the chime- 
rical aſſembly of Bourg- Fontaine. I. 491. 4. 

Fiuancier; probity is a rare thing to be met with in 
that employment. V. 465. 4. 

Fineus (Orontius), Peter Nonnius cortetts ſeveral of 
his miſtakes. IV. 393. b, | 


Finland ; who was the firſt that tränſlated the New 


von into the Woh of that country. J. 


fie — often fallen upon ſacrifices. I. 24. 6. The 
Pagans boaſted of having had this mark of 
bation from heaven. 25. 3. Who invented divi- 
nations by fire. 277. 6. Trial by fire. 465; 
Prieſteſſes who boaſted that they could walk upon 


it without receiving any damage. II. 531. 4. A 


lucky preſage, when it kindled of itſelf upon the 
altars. 746. a. 6, Which nevertheleſs had not 
always that conſtruction put upon it. ibid. 5. The 
ſtory of a people who trod upon' fire without being 


burnt, III. 466. and a. b. 467. and a. b. Was 


the principle of all things ee to Heraclitus. 
„V. $£©Þ 3 (23). 

Fiſh: a fiſh adorned "ot ear- rings. I. 

Fitz- Simon, a Jeſuit, quoted. I. 756. 2 II. 937. 6. 

945. . l he a0 with Uſher. V. 
525. @. b. 

Pee, a ſirname to be found in ſeveral Cities of 
Italy. IV. 599. 6. 

Flacius (Matthias) : a Roman Catholic having praiſed 
him without knowing him, repented of it after he 
came to know him. V. 124. 6. See Thricus. 


Flaminius had like to have been refuſed the honour of 


a triumph, for not opening a letter from the Se- 
nate, till after he had routed the enemy. II. 
291. a. 

Flaminius (Lucius) confel a criminal to be put to death 


in his preſence, while he was at dinner, and for 


what reaſon. IV. 17. 35. 

Flatterers do not regard a mere title. I. 23g. 6. Theit 
ſharping tricks. IV. 430. @. 6. 

Flattery ; the effect which it muſt —_— have upon 
the minds of Princes. II. 256. 6. 7 a. A 


ſtrange inſtance of that vice. III. 222. 19 7 * 
Is one of the plagues of Hiſtor 77 IV. 1 . | 
4 


a. A ſuperannuated piece of flattery. I 


Fled. Perſons who owned that they had 0850 ahn 


their arms and ifled. I. 189. a. 6. 


Fleece | (golden), on what occaſion that order of Knights 


was inſtituted; II. 215. a. 6. 


| Flemings ; whether or not their e are paſſlonate. 
II. 437. 5. What Comines ſaid of them. III. 
80 


Fleſh : the Brachmans eat no fleſh, II. buy” N b. 


116. a. 


Fluri (Abbey). When the Proteſtants plundered it, 


they found there a great many good manuſcripts. 
II. 69. a. Some of them were fold to the Queen 


of Sweden, and che reſt fell to the TOE 


ibid. 

Flbyd, the Jeſuit, quoted; I. 748. 4 n. 9). 

Floral Games; after what manner they — 4 ds 
ted. III. 53. 5. What paſſed one day between 


the people and Cato with reſpect to that celebra- 


tion. 54. 4. When, and by whoſe authority, 
they were exhibited for the firſt time: ibid. B. 55. 
a. How a fund was raiſed to defray the charges 
of them. ibid. 

Flarenct, in Savonarols's time, was ſplit into factions. 


V. 61. The great anthority which that Monk | 


had there.. 5 575 

Fhrentines, thei ridiculous clue and motions Npre- 
ſented in a Comedy. 10. 4. 3. ares 1+ 
' tended that they ras = eſſoctually 


Savonarola's Sermons, * the Niners were b 
the preaching of Jonas <8 
Florilegium, its author. and aſe. I. 725. a. b, 
Floron (a ſpirit of the order of Cherabinis), his anſwer 
when he was aſked what the ſpots in the moon 
were. II. . 499. 


Horus a for a 2 th fault which had not been 


taken notice of in the Vuriorum of Holland. II. 
161. 4. Commits a fault in raphy, with 
br to che town of Heraclea. IV. 664. b. 

4. 


Fluſhing, 4 city in Zealand, drives out the Spain 
garriſon. IV. 453; 


Ficariaz the uſe which the Latin of the lower age 


has made of that word. III. 936. 6; 


Bo, was the firſt founder of a ſeft among the Chineſe. 


V. 202. 4. 6. 204. 4 
Fetus: the formation of it is the _ exquiſite pro- 
| duction of an intelligent Being. I. 305. 3. and n. 
(1 
Pole, L collegs at Toulouſe, has adicher Profedtors nor 
1 I. 99. a: £ - 
* 


5+ 
Foix (Paul de) why he refuſed to ſee Francis Patricius 
- | at Ferrara. I. 472. : B84 -QYiLt 2 
1 Fix (Gaſton de) a true thunderbolt of, war. III. 
812. a. 3 T. 5 * 
Folembray, a N built by Francis I, entirely 

burnt, by whom, and for what. III. 530. 6. 

Folly. Eraſmus's praiſe of it is very well received by 
the public; eſpecially by people of diſtinction. II. 
$10. a. It has been printed t a hundred times, 
more or leſs. ibid. | 

Fondi'; Barbaroſſa, King of Algiers, beſieges and takes 

it by aſſault. III. 189. 6. 1 

Fontaine (la) quoted on the jealouſy of fifters. II. 701. 
5. Makes a ſophiſm in defence of his works. III. 
260. a. Is cenſured on the ſubject of Æſop's life, 
written by Planudes. II. 829. a. 6. Has not ad- 
juſted his reckoning in an Hiſtorical performance, ſo 
well as Madam Scuderi has done in a romance. 
830. a. He might have given a better account of 
the tranſlation which Socrates made of Eſop's fa- 
bles. ibid. b. Whom he owns for maſters. IV. 
156. a. One of his tales is taken from Boccace and 
Apuleius. II. 38. a. b. He does not always point 
out the fountain he draws from. ibid. ö. His verſes 
on the vain promiſes which Poets make to print no 
more. 83. a. 5. His tales, how far to be con- 
demned. V. 837. Condemned by the ſentence of 
a magiſtrate of Paris. 807. 838. 2. (10). So much 
the more pernicious, as the expreſſions made uſe of 
in them, are not groſsly obſcene. 847. 

Fontanus (Petrus) an Adulterer meets with the puniſh- 
ment of Abelard. II. 8. 5. | | 
Fontevraud; the complaiſance that was ſhewn to an 

Abbeſs of that abbey. III. 67. a. The family of 
| - - its Abbeſſes. V. 298. And her death. IT. 
oy” (John) ſee in the Dictionary, the article Le/ley. 

«TU: - | | 40-6] 
Force (James de la) how preſerved in the maſlacre of 
St Bartholomew. III. 180. a. | bo 
 Porefti; Philip de Bergamo was of that family. I. 
769. a. | 55 Jes 1 9 85 
Foretel. Thoſe who take upon them to foretel things 
to come, are happy when they ſerve a Prince, de- 
ſigned for great purpoſes. I. 447. 5. Whether it 
be poſſible to foretel things to come, which have 

no * upon a neceſſary cauſe. II. 

332. 9. | LS 

 Formiz the capital city of the Læſtrigons, built by 

Lamus. III. 786. 1 25 | F 

Forms (Subſtantial) a reflexion upon that doctrine. II. 
250. a. b. 251. 4. b. The inexplicable difficulties 

of it. III. 196. 4. 5. 362. a. Into how many ab- 
ſurdities they lead thoſe who maintain them. IV. 


them. V. 594.6. 595. a. b, Sc. 


calculated are they to prevent ſchiſms. I. 718. 5. 
It is difficult to draw up one that ſhall cut off all 


every day againſt their conſciences, in order to a- 
void impriſonment, exile, death, &c. V. 811. 


niſh it. I. 222. 4. b. 223. a. 5. The indulgence 


for what reaſon. ibid. See Uncleammeſſ. 2 
Fortune ; one ought not to abuſe her favours. I. 71. B. 
Her favours are ſooner — by unlawful than 
by lawful means. 224. 6. Fraudulent ways of 
making one's fortune. 271. a. 6. People debaſe as 
much as can the birth of thoſe whom ſhe 
_ raiſes to the higheſt 2 350. 5. People often 
complain without reaſon of what they call her ca- 
prices. 698. a. 3. The ſyſtem of the Atheiſts is 
inconſiſtent with the account that is given of ſuch a 
being. II. 419. 6. 438. 4. IV. 55: 6. 6b... She re- 
ſembles women in this, that ſhe prefers young per- 
ſons to the old. II. 438. a. Scioppius unſeaſona- 
| bly acts the of a Divine upon this head. ibid. 
She loves to have her favours: ſnatched from her. 
736. a. Is never ſo much honoured, as when curſ- 
and reviled. III. 428. 5. 429. a. What Pliny 
ſays of Fortune. IV. 933. 6. 934. a. She has 
* among her creatures ſome that are ele, and ſome 
| COA 8 en 
| to her. ibid. ints agai 5477. 
4 and b. 478. a. A facrifice which the Roman a. 
*. | dies offered to her. V. 130. a. What the An- 
tients ſaid of her influence. 367, 6. Ce. Whe- 
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266. a. 5. Conſequences that may be drawn from 
Formularies; the more general they are, the better 


occaſion of diſpute. III. 390. 5. People ſign them 


Fornication; whether the magiſtrate has a right to pu- 


which is ſhewn to that vice. 222. 6. 223. a. And 


ther ſhe favours ſome in a manner independent on 


their prudence, and perſecutes others in a manner 
independent on their imprudence. 368. 4. B. Ec. 
It is hard to know what to make of her. 369. 5. 
370. a. 5. The idea which the Pagans formed of 
her. 367. b. 368. a. b. 369. a. b. People often 
impute to her what they ought to charge on their 
own imprudence. 372. 4. But on ſeveral occaſions 
a man that is unhappy by his owy fault, has as 
much right to complain of Fortune as an unfortu. 
nate man, who has punctually diſcharged his duty. 
ibid. | | | 
Forum ; there was a time when people could not have 
their ſtatues placed there without a ſpecial privilege. 
IL 290. 6. 


Faſeuſe; her intrigue with Henry the Great. IV. 


335. b. 336. a. 8 | 
Foucher, Canon of Dijon quoted. II. 331. 6. 332. 4. 


nu. (101), (102), (104). | 


 Fougaſſe has tranſlated into French the firſt century of 


Boccalini's Ragguagli di Parnaſſo. II. 38. . (a). 
Founders of orders, have generally had female votaries, 
who conſtantly attended them. III. 888. b. 
Fountains which had a ſingular property. III. 636. a. 
5. 644. a. b. 1 „ 
Fracaſtor dedicates one of his pieces to Marc Antony 
Flaminius, and to Galeacius Florimont. III. 58. 
France; the Prelates of that country have not the li- 
berty of propoſing what they pleaſe in their aſſem- 
blies. I. 157. 4. 6. Carried on a correſpondence 

with Count Tekeli. 171. a. Choſe to wage war 


with the edi& of Nantes, rather than with the 


houſe of Auſtria. 305. 6. From whom its Kings 
are derived according to ſome. 529. a. 5. 530. 
a. 6. Has been full of ſeditious preachers. II. 9g. 


101. 6. 102. a. And expoſed to horrible factions. 


208. 3. 209. a. Was formerly a ſtate like the 
empire of Germany. 222. @. The court of France 
| ſends an Embaſſador extraordinary to the States 
General, in favour of the houſe of Orange. 153. 6. 
Formerly its Kings were not of age till twenty-one 
years complete. 381. Was bubbled, and ſhameful- 
ly betrayed in a treaty of peace. 443. Its monar- 
chy brought to the brink of ruin, by the immode- 
rate ambition of the branch of Burgundy. 462. 5. 
463. a. Makes a peace which was very diſhonou- 
rable in ſome reſpects. 739 6. 740. 4. 5. Goes 
upon the antient maxim Divide & impera. III. 
85 1. a. Not lawful for its Kings to marry baſtards. 
797. 5. Makes a peace with England, that was 
more uſeful than glorious. 800. 4. 6. More mo- 


ney raiſed in it by Lewis XI, than by any of his 


\ predeceſſors. 800. Why its ſubjects are more quiet 
at this time than ever they were. 815. a. 6. A 
J great ſlavery for the court of France to want the 


very unfortunate in the XVth and XVIth centu- 
ries. 310. a. 5. The office of Prime Miniſter there 
compared to a net, in which all madmen are 
catched. V. 956. 4. There is hardly a word of truth 
in what is related of its Kings before Clovis. 494. 
3. n. (13). France is become more Popiſh between 


the year 1690, and the year 1701. II. 125. 2. . 


A new plan upon which John du Tillet under 
takes to write the Hiſtory of France. V. 


r ales 

Francfort ; the magiſtrates of that city order a ſpeech 

to be ſtruck. out of the catalogue of their fair. III. 
169. 5. The Dutch congregation there is entirely 


_ diſperſed by perſecution. 173. The Jews are dri- 


ven from thence -by popular commotions. 387. 
The 2 of the Reformed Ohurch there. V. 
450. 6. 1 vet 9 — | 
Noe po the Oder, when its univerſity was erect- 
III. 539. | ; 
Franche-Comte and the ſeventeen provinces of the 
_ Low-Countries, | made up the circle of Burgundy. 
IT. as 45 | Conquered in the year 1674. IV. 
Francis I, King of France, an extemporary harangue 
made to him. by Alciatus. I. 194. 6. 195. a. Whe- 
ther he enquired what an Ariſtotelian Phiſopher was. 
II. 6. 3. Makes a progreſs to the coaſts of Nor- 


mandy in hopes of finding a cool air. 189. The 


evaſion which he made uſe of to curry favour with 
the Proteſtants, I. 721. II. 261. 5. 262. a, His 
1. indignation vpon reading a paſſage of Dante. 296. 
b. His ſoul goes directly to Heaven without ſtop- 
| | | | ping 


ope's bull for the making of Biſhops. IV. 100. a. 
Its limits in the county of Rouſſillon. 102. 6. Was 
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IN D E X. | * 


ping at Purgatory. 372. f. 373. 4. The m 
= on which his feward ved for it to the yd 
ties of the Sorbonne. ibid. He boaſted that he had 

never ſeen any learned man, whoſe knowledge he 
had not exhauſted in two years. 374. 6. III, paid 
for all his cabals, to favour the amours of Henry 


VIII. 435. a. Deſires one of his miſtreſſes to re- 


turn ſome jewels, which having received in ingots, 


he ſends back again to her, and approves of her 


conduct. 462.4, 5. What we are told concerning 
his amours with the Counteſs of Chateau-Briand. 
ibid. What we ought to think of the proteſtation 
which he is ſaid to have made, with regard to the 
Ducheſs of Eſtampes. 845. and a. 6. His com- 
plaints againit providence. III. 89. and 6. The 
prudent advice which was ag him, before he 
came to the crown, by Gouffier Boiſy, or Du Prat, 
or Mr de Grignaux. 88. a. 6b. 89. a. III ſerved 
by his own mother. 90. 6. The calumnies with 
which he is blackened. 76:4. ꝙ1. a. b. 92. a. 6. 
93. 4. He charges his children to revenge him on 
pain of his curſe. 95. 6. Judgment of the Hiſtories 
that have been writ of him in his own time, or in 
that of his ſon Henry. 334. 6. 335. a. He grew 
worſe humoured as he advanced in years. 395. 6. 
Was very unhappy in the choice of his miniſters. 
ibid. Diſgraces his favourite the Conſtable de Mont- 
morenci, at the ſame time that Soly man diſgraces 
and puts to death his favourite Ibrahim Baſha. 5 88. 
6. Approves Marot's verſion of the Pſalms. IV. 157. 
a. 5. 160. 5. 161. a. Deſires Melanchthon to 


come into France. 185, 186. and a. b. 191. b, Re- 


| ceives ſignal ſervices from his ſiſter, and has an ex- 
traordinary friendſhip and eſteem for her. 316. à. 
5. 317. a. Is ſomething ſhaken with the propoſal 
of a maſs of ſeven points. 318. 6. Whether his 
love for the Ducheſs of Eſtampes, began before his 
confinement, or after it, II. 845. When he was 
ſet at liberty. ibid. _ - e 
Francis II. The Proteſtants had been entirely ruined 
in France, if he had lived two years longer. III. 
400. and b. 3 
Francis de Paula; a falſe miracle that has been aſcribed 
to him. III. 95. 5. 96. 2. 1 
Francis de Sale has a great eſteem for Peter Fenoillet, 
and gives him a benefice. III. 22. Said of 
Lewis XI, that he was a good Catholic, but a bad 
Chriſtian. 809. . 
Franciſcans; a continual jealouſy reigns between them 
and the Dominicans. II. 239. a. Very much puz- 
zled about a book. III. 84. a. 6. * a. Do not 
obſerve the rules of their order. ibid. ö. 86. a. 
Preach abſurd things concerning their founder. ibid. 
and 5. Can have no property in any thing. IV. 
198. The concern they had in Savonarola's affair, 
and the generous and open proceeding of one of 


them, in what related to the challenge about the 


trial of fire. V. 62. b. 63. a. b. 64. a. b6. The 


advantage was wholly on their ſide in this affair. 


64. a. b. 1 | 
Frankenflein faulty in his notes upon Priolo. III. 
266. b. * Dk 


 Franco-Gallia ; a judgment paſſed on that book. III. 


519. 6. 520. à. | 2 7a 
Franeler; by whoſe care the garden of that univerſity 

was. enlarged. V. 442. Who was the firſt that 

read lectures there. ibid. a. The "diſputes of that 
univerſity ſilenced by authority. 817. 
* Cordelier, would have been puzzled to an- 


wer Spinoza. I. 26. a. 5 


Fraternity : a fraternity or brotherhood, founded upon 


adoption, was no leſs an obſtacle to marriage than 
a natural fraternity. V. 49. 6. 50. a. 


Fraud (pious). I. 726. 5. 727. 4. 777. b. 778. a. 


793. 4. 796. 6, 797. 4. II. 176. @a. 6. 


177. à. "| 
Beall ie II, King of Denmark, rejects the articles of 
Union. III. 390. k. 3 i 
Frederic Barbaraſſa, and Lewis of Bavaria : Hungerus 

writes an apology for theſe two Princes. III. 


Froderke, Elector Palatine, created King of Bohemia, 


V. 677. Accepts that crown with the conſent of | 


the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, 678. Whether, 
in accepting it, he acted contrary to the rules of 
prudence. ibid, and 679. 3 
Freedom of Rome; thoſe who obtained it, took 
them the name of him who procured them that ho- 
Nour, | 610. . : 
VOL. V. 


Fret-wvill ; the different ideas that people form of it. I. 
661. 4. 6, There are certain articles which it is 
difficult not to adopt, when once the doctrine of 
Free -will is embraced. 759. a. The definition of 
Free-will properly ſo-called. II. 226. 3. Does not 
hinder all the actions of man's will from being una- 
voidable conſequences of Fate. 496. a. Was not 
poſſible to be explained by the ſyſtem of Epicurus. 
790. a. ö. 791. 4. His motion of declination did 
not mend the matter. ibid. b. 792. a. 5. Carne- 
ades invents a more ſubtle ſolution. ibi. B. Some 
perſons have made it a doubt whether. a man was 
endowed with it. III. 374. 5. The Thomiſts, the 
Janſeniſts, and the Calviniſts, maintain the ſame ſide 
of the queſtion here. 548. a. Difficulties upon this 
head. IV. 94 a. b. g5. a. b. 96. a. Whether 
it can be of any uſe, to ſolve the difficulties con- 
cerning the origin of evil. 112. 6. 113. a. 6. 
414: 415. a. 6. 416. à. 517. 4. b. to 521. 4. 
788. a. b. 789. a. Ochinus's labyrinths upon 
this ſubject. 390, 5. 391. a. A doctrine which 


ſeems to deſtroy it. 782. . Whether it be a good 
proof of the ſpecific difference between the fouls of 


men and thoſe of beaſts. 907. a. b. to gog. a. 5. 
Victorious objections are made pro and con. d. 151. 
a. 5. to 156. a. 5. Reaſon is againſt it. 208. 
a. 6. One cannot ſee how to reconcile it with the 


quality of a being that is created out of nothing. 


212. 6b. | 


ons are forged and aſcribed to him. III. 


repoſe, the French Embaſſador, is killed, and falſe in. 
9 


I. 4. 288 8 
Freher (Marquard) it is ſaid that the Jeſuits played him 


a ſhameful trick, and that he complained of it 
in a Manifeſto which is not to be ſeen now. IV. 
720. b. 727. a | 


Freher (Paul) his contradiQtion with reſpe& to Gelden- 


| haur. III. 148. and b. 149. a. 6. 

Freigius (Nicolas) particulars concerning him. III. 
105. a. GET” 

en! are very apt to let the liſe of an illuſtrious 
kinſman fall into oblivion. I. 705. II. 433. It is 


not true that they obtained a victory over the Dutch 


at Bodegrave. 43. and a. Beſieged in little Leith, 
are forced to capitulate, and leave Scotland for 
ever. 146, 147. After having rendered themſelves 
odious there. ibid. So disfigure proper names, that 
they cannot be known. III. 722. 6. 723. 4. Are 
driven out of Italy. 766. a. Have extremely mag- 
nified the part they had in the defeat of the Turks 
at the paſſage of Raab. 793. 5. Their folly ſet 
in oppoſition to the wiſdom of the Venetians. 814. 
b. They do not idolize their monarchs, ſo much as 
they are ſaid to do. 815. 4. Their genius full of 


vivacity and variety. I. 64. 5. It is againſt their 


inclination to be tied down to one ſcience, ibid. 
Whether a Frenchman may give the title of King 
of France to the King of England. 800. 6. 801. a. 
Whether by ſo doing he declares bis maſter an uſur- 
per, and renders himſelf guilty of Felony and Trea- 
ſon. ibid. St Romuald, Balzac, and N. Beda af- 
firm it, and are confuted. ibid. and 801. b. They 
are to blame for having eſteemed Guevara's Dial 
of Princes. III. 270. and a, ö. Compared to the 
Romans by Langolius. V. 417. 
Friburgh and Briſac remain in the poſſeſhon of France 
by the peace of Nimeguen. III. 720. a. | 
Fricius (Andrew) Orichovius diſputes with him. IV. 
411. | | | 
Friderickſburg ; the Unitarians who had obtained leave 
to reſide there, are ordered to depart by the Duke 
of Holſtein. III. goz. 
Friends, What judgment we ought to form of thoſe 
| perſons who keep even the leaſt notes of their 
friends, with a deſign to take advantage of them, 
in caſe of a rupture. III. 5 5 3. 2. The illuſions to 
wich friends are liable. IV. 272. a. 6. Good 
advice that was given to a couple of friends. V. 
148. 6. 149. 4. 6. 


Friendſhip ; an inſtance of a tender friendſhip. I. 825. 


a. b. 5 26. 4. It is ſeldom of a very long conti- 
nuance. II. 5, 3. A rare proof which the wife of 
Auguſtin Niphus gave of it. IV. 379. 6. 
Frie/land ; the writers of that country publiſh a thou- 
ſand fables. II. 769. a. Fi: 
Froila, King of the Aſturias, whether his wife was 
rr to Eudes, Duke of Aquitain. IV. 283. 
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8 Faro (Aaron), a Po 


= I ND E NX. 


Froiſſard; the harangue which he puts into the mouth 


of Joan, Queen of Naples, contains divers falſities. 

IV. * 5 1. (49). Quoted. 897. a. 6. 898. a. 

1. (1), (4). | 

ALD a ſeQ of Orators. III. 107. | 

Frugality. The extraordinary frugality of Ageſilaus. 
I. 130. a. A remarkable inſtance of that virtue. 
III. 1. a. 6. | | 

Fruterius ; the uſe that was made of his manuſcripts 
after his death. III. 159. 6. 160. a. 

Fugitives for Religion; nothing more common than to 
ſee them ringing the alarm againſt the ſets, III. 

| 8. ö 

Hulle, a ſmall town, erects a ſchool. II. 536. Is 
plundered by the Spaniards. bid. 


Fulwia receives the Roman ladies, who had recourſe 


to her interceſſion againſt the Triumviri, in a very 

rough manner. III. 489. 5 1 
Fulvii; the origin of that family. III. 114. 4. 6. 
Fumbling is more uſed in the little towns, than in the 
great ones. IV. 461. 6. 


| Funds: a kingdom cannot poſſibly preſerve its repu- 


tation abroad, and keep its neighbous in awe, if 
the ſovereign has not the funds in readineſs. V. 
659. | 


Furetiere has committed a groſs blunder in ſpeaking of 


Caſſius. II. 348. 6. 349. a. The fatirical ſtrokes 
which he levels at thoſe writers who live by their 
pen. IV. 843. a. His Dictionary corrected and 
improved by the Sieur de Beauval. I. 672. 6. 
Furius. The Furius of Catullus is very different from 
the Furius mentioned by Horace. II. 395. 4. 6. 


Vooſſius cenſhred'on that head. 761d. 
Furmerius; the fact which he alledges to prove that 


the antient Kings of Frieſland were very long - lived 
is altogether improbable. I. 542. 5. 543. a. | 
Furſtembergh (the Prince of), his being forcibly car- 
ried away diſſolves the conference about the ge- 
neral peace which was treating at Cologn. IV. 


122. à. 


Future events ; thoſe who venture to foretel them, are 


happy when they ſerve a Prince whom the provi- 


| dence of God defigns for great purpoſes. I. 447. 5. 


A wiſe man ought to be extremely reſerved con- 


cerning them. 749. 6. II. 749. 6. The difficulty 


of foretelling them, when they have no dependance 
upon a neceflary cauſe. 332. ö. Thoſe who take 
upon them to foretel future events are the moſt 


dangerous peſts of mankind. III. 321. 42. 


G. 


e Jew that was 
converted to Chriſtianity. V. 539. 2. (4). 
Gabalis (le Comte de), whether that piece ought to 
paſs for an original. II. 87. a. A fragment of it 
concerning Noah and his wife. 431. 5. 432. 4. 
Gaguin does not defend Joan, Queen of Navarre, 
well againſt the calumnies with which ſhe is black- 
ened. II. 224. a. b, 225. 4. Unjuſtly put upon a 
level with Paulus Amilius. 764. 5. 765. & 
Gaillard (Giles) turns Proteſtant, and publiſhes the 
motives of his converſion. IV. 884. a. | 
Gain: the love of gain occaſions a great deal of mean- 
neſs. I. 194. a. 6. | 
Galatinus (Peter), a Franciſcan, accuſed of having 
ſtolen from Porchettus Salvago. IV. 168. and a. 


| Galba would have been thought worthy of a crown, | 


if he had never wore one. III. 405. and a. His 
complaiſance to Mzcenas. IV. 21. 2. | 
aleaxxo (John) dies by poiſon, and not by over ca- 
his wife. I. 404. 4. 6. 


Galen, bis objection againſt animated atoms. II. 779. 


6. He thinks it ge that Chryſippus ſhould 

trouble himſelf to give a ſerious explication of 
poetical traditions. U. 

that tranſlated his works into Latin. 775. 
_ — Firſt 9 to chr _ 
T Vs . His y 

and — by Viviani. ibid. F 
Galifſard is guilty of two overſights concerning John 

Damaſcen. II. 586. 4. 
Gallant, one that meets with the puniſhment of Abe- 


lard, II. 8. 5. 
Gallantry ; what is the fin that can be com- 
. mitted in its empire. II. 602. a. 55 


Gallantries of the Kings of France; the author of that 


Work has adopted all the miſtakes of Varillas, and 


648. 3. Who was the firſt 


even pace toe) worſe. IV. 697. b. The firſt edi- 
tion of it has more the air of a true Hiſte 
the ſecond. V. 393. 5. oY 


Gallois (le) cenſured for ſeveral errors with reſpe& to 


Aretin's plagiariſm. I. 435. a. B. 

Gall-nut, certain inſects produce it by pricking the 
oak, V. 499. 6. | | | 

Gallucci (Father) confounds himſelf in the deſcription 
of a fight. II. 130. 6. | 

Gallus Rome Hoſpes: a book compoſed under that 
title by Lewis de Mont-jofieu. IV. 245. a. B. 


TT (Hanard), who that author was. V. 236. 
u. (a). | _ 


Games (Compital) re-eſtabliſhed by Tarquin the Proud. 


II. 163. 6. 


Games (Olympic), women were forbid to be preſent 
at them. I. 761, and à. b. III. 964. a. 
Gammut ; from whence that word comes. I. 633. 


_ es (King) put to death by the Gymnoſophiſts. 


III. 311. 
murther. 76:4. | 
Gantois. The Gantois reduced to reaſon by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy. II. 214. a. 6. 
Gap ; its national Synod orders that a new article 
| ſhould be inſerted in the Confeſſion of Faith, im- 
porting that the Pope is properly Antichriſt, III. 


The evils which happened after his 


39. @. F 
Garamont (Claudius) makes puncheons, and prepares 
moulds for the Roman capitals. V. 388. He was 
Tori's diſciple. ibid. 8 
Garafſe ; a paſſage concerning alabaſter quoted from 
him. I. 174. a. 3. One of his calumnies againſt 
Beza refuted by a Roman Catholic. 798. a. The 
pitiful ſhift he made uſe of. 799. 4. b. His cha- 
racter. ibid. b. and 800. a. An impertinent ſtory 
in his Doctrine Curieuſe, II. 180. a. 3. Another 
that is ſtill more impertinent. 181. 4. 3. He vents 
a falſhood againſt Calvin with reſpect to Servetus. 
265. 4. Is a calumniator. 361. a. A train of 
his impertinences. 666. 4. b. His judgment of 
Democritus and Diogenes ſeverely cenſured. 667. 
a. b, His ſcurrilities with reſpe& to the Antino- 
mians. III. 597. a. b. 598. 4. 5. The liberty he 
takes to change facts in the Hiſtory of Athenais. 
780. a. b6, How he abuſes the authority of Pra- 
teolus to blacken the Calviniſts. 936. a. 5. Cen- 
ſures Paſquier, and takes occaſion to give examples 
of a ridiculous ignorance. 908. 6. Is guilty of ſe- 
veral miſtakes 1 ſome Magicians. IV. 
939. 6. 940. a. 6. Publiſhes two violent ſatires un- 
der the name of Andreas Scioppius. V. 98. a. 5. 
Is convicted of a groſs miſtake, with regard to Lu- 
can and Tacitus. 282. a. 6. Treats as an Atheiſt 
the anonymous author who concealed himſelf under 
the name of Antony Cornelius. 536. 4. 5. A ſug- 
geſtion of this Jeſuit i 523. &c. His 
N aj NY the Querela Infantium. II. 
556. 4. 5. | | 
Garcia (Martin) cauſes the Alcoran to be tranſlated in- 
to the language of Arragon. I. 326. : 
Gard (Guy de la) tranſlates into French Baduel's diſ- 
_ courſe on the marriage of men of letters, and gives 
it a wrong title. I. 604. a. 6. . 


| 2 (George) writes the life of John Forbes. III. 


9. Z 8 | 
Gardens of Adonis paſs into a proverb. I. 114. b. And 
| thoſe of Aleinous likewiſe. 201. a. | 
Gardie (de ” traduced by Typotius. V. 374. a. 6. 
375. 4.6. | | 
. depoſed in the reign of Edward VI, for not 
ſupportiag the rights of the crown. IV. 692. 4. 
And reſtored by Queen Mary. ibid. b. A jeſt con- 
cerning John Poinet aſcribed to him, but falſely. 
694. a. 5. 8 Gi 
Garlick; thoſe who had eat of it were not allowed to 
enter into the temple of the mother of the gods. 
V. 240. 4. N | 
Garnier (Giles), a man who transformed himſelf into 
a were-wolf, condemned to be burnt by an arret of 
the Parliament of Dole. I. 562. 6. 
Gaſſarus (Achilles), a Phyſician, was a true Heluo 
Librorum. III. 110, 4 
Gaſſendus drops his deſign of writing a criticiſm up- 
on Ariſtotle for fear of perſecution. I. 470. a. ». 
80). Cenſured for taking an ironical praiſe in 
orace for a ſerious one. 12 389. 6. His elogy. 
ibid. Whether he ſuffered himſelf to be deceived 
by the Latin tranſlator of Plutarch, with reſpe& to 
Carneades and Leontium. 782. a, None has * 
| | ® 


EN DE 


ſo well as he in behalf of Epicurus. 783. a. B. 

| Wherein he differs from Des Cartes. III. 790. a. 
He was never in better health, than at the time 
when he ſhould have died according to the predic- 
tions of the Aſtrologers. IV. 264. a. Was a 
dreadful adverſary to that fort of men. 531. 6. 
532. a. 5. Peireſkius deſires him to write upon 
the Aſtronomical operation concerning Marſeilles 
678. a. Uſes all his ſkill to enervate Des Cartes's 

arguments for the immortality of the ſoul. 718. a. 
Hrs doctrine relating to the conſervation of the 
creatures abſurd. 886. a. b. What he obſerved 
with reſpe& to Mathematicians, and particularly 
Geometricians. V. 620. 6b. | 

Gafſion (the Marſhal de), a panegyric on him forbid to 
be ſpoke. III. 438. a. How he refuted the refle- 


xions of the Abbot de la Riviere at the ſiege of 


Courtray, IV. 460. a. A faying of his. V. 


326. b. | | | 
Gauden is the author of Icon Bafilike. IV. 221. 6. 


222. 8. | 
Gaulard (Sieur), tales under his name. I. 64. @. 


Gaultier (James) multiplies the ſes of the Proteſtants 


as much as he can. II. 434. 6. Enlarges his ca- 
tologue of Heretics with the Melchiorites, an ima- 
ginary ſect. IV. 193. | 


Gauric (Luke), what he declared to Henry II, in 


his horoſcope. III. 401. 5. 402. a. | 
Gautruche (Father), his faults remarked the more care- 
1 becauſe he is in every body's hands. I. 77. 
„ | 
Gaza, what he did for Argyropilus. I. 442. 
Gazetteers, their relations not to be truſted to. I. 15. 
5. The moſt ſcurvy ones may promiſe themſelves 
immortality for the groſs lies they invent. IT. 265. 
5. 266. a. 296. a. It is as difficult to reconcile 
the Gazetteers with themſelves, as to reconcile thoſe 
of different parties. III. 718. 5. 719. a. The ig- 
norance of the Paris Gazetteer. ibid. and b. Their 
ſhifts to augment and diminiſh the troops of a place 
| beſieged. ibid. Thoſe of the Imperial towns ge- 


nerally great liars. V. 504. | 
azettes ; the former are more to be truſted than the 


latter in certain caſes. I. 15. 5. The invention of 


them was not the firſt way that was made uſe of to 


deceive the public. 129. Whether the Catholic 


Princes do right in ſuffering their vows and their 
3 Pilgrimages in order to obtain a glorious campaign, 
to 

ſterdam are not uſed to celebrate the praiſes of the 

Popes. II. 475. 6. They neyertheleſs praiſe Ale- 

xander VII. ibid. An obſervation upon the news 
which they contain. III. 271. 6. The uſefulneſs 
of an office that might be ſet up with reſpect to the 

Gazettes. V. 751. a. The judgment which Guy 

Patin paſſes upon the Paris Gazette. 7 52. 6, Their 
uſe with reſpect to dates. IV. 211. 6. | 
Gediccus has not rightly comprehended the true inten- 


tion of the author, who made it a doubt whether 


women were human creatures. III. 143. a. b. 
Gela; by whom that city was built. III. 157. 4. 
Its inhabitants ſend a colony to Agrigentum. 
ibid. 18 


Celle (Theophilus) tranſlates the Anatomical Hiſtory, 
and ſeveral other pieces of Du I Tos 


| 
| Canis, (Livius), his infamous flattery, and his hor- 


rible imprecations. II. 703. 6. 


Genealogies; thoſe of the Jews attended with inſur- 
mountable difficulties. 1. 41. a. Figures are not 


much more neceſſary in matters of Geometry than 

in matters of Genealogy. II. 133. 4. | 
Genealgifts, their impertinences, IV. 650. a. 6. V. 
468. 6b. 469. a. | 

Genebrard treats Joſephus as an impious perſon for 
having compared Alexander's paſſage through the 


ſea of Pamphylia, with that of Moſes through the 


' Red-Sea. IV. 608. 5. 609. a. A difficul ting 
to the firſt edition of his Chronicle. 509. 6. 510. 4. 
He treated thoſe who were not Catholics with ſe- 
vere calumnies. III. 733. 


Gener, that word is taken indifferently in antient wri-- 


ters, for father-in-law and brother-in-law. IV. 
644. 6. 
Geneal of armies ſometimes ſupply the enemy with 
an after-game. I. 764. a, There are a great many 


of them whoſe victories turn only to the profit of 


| thoſe who deal in mourning cloaths. II. 413. 6. 
The Romans changed their Generals often. ibid. 


put in the Gazettes. 161. a. Thoſe of Am- 


| 37 
How much it concerns them to be diligent. 414. 5. 
A political craft proves ſometimes more uſeful to 
them than all their {kill in war. 547. 3. Their 
tricks to render themſelves always neceſſary. V. 
126, a. It concerns no body ſo much as them to 
be free from the ſuperſtitions of Judicial Aſtrology, 
255. a. 3. Too much circumſpection is hurtful to 

them ſometimes. 261. a. b, 

Generation. 'The moſt excellent Naturalifts before A- 
riſtotle admitted no generation, properly ſpeaking. 
I. 470. b. The relations which Phyſicians pretend 
to find between the organs of generation, and the 
throat. II. 636. 6. 


Cy a very ſingular example of that virtue. I. 
482. b, | 
Geneft (St) ended his days by a tragedy, IV. 487. 6. 
A. . | 
Geneva; a falſe preſage of — ty with reſpe& to 
that city. I. 794. a. 5. Diſorders prevailed there, 
notwithſtanding the reformation of doctrine. II. 
264. The Italian Conſiſtory draws up articles of 
Faith there, III. 152. a. Its academy reſolves to 
admit no other (em but that of Ariftotle, IV. 
840. 5. When, and upon what occafion, a ſchool 
for the languages, &c. was erected there. II. 274. 
a. An oration which Broughton addreſſed to the 
inhabitants of Geneva. 150. a. A Greek and 
Latin copy of that oration. ibid, and b. 1 85 
Genevois (the Prince of), why fo called. III. 142. 
In attempting upon Beauvois he becomes his mo- 
ther's priſoner. ibid. | 
Genii; whether they may not 2 their ſpecies by 
generation. II. 66. 5. Whether any ſuch beings 
really exiſt. 350. a. 5. The doctrine of the Hea- 
thens touching a particular genius that attends every 
man. 249. 6. 250. a. What Cardan ſays of his 
particular genius. 318. 3. A ſmall pattern of the 
Platonic doctrine concerning them. IV. 689. 5. 
690. a. | | 
oe an men of an extraordinary genius. II. 661. 5. 
662. a. That kind of genius which inclines to 
ſport and toy with the Muſes, is generally a pre- 
| fovative againſt the ill eſſects of too ſtrong an ap- 
plication to fludy. III. 883. 5 | 7 
Gennadius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, receives the 
croſier from the hands of Mahomet II himſelf. 
. f EO SIG 7 | 
Genoa ; that city, from Luitprandus's time, was rather 
called Fanua than Genoa, and for what reaſon. I. 
614. a. Deſires to have Charles VII for her Lord. 
II. 464. 4. SI | | 
Gentiles ; one does not know what the Fathers dream- 
ed of, in ſome of their arguments againſt them. II. 
8. a, | | 
Gentilis ; his differences with Calvin are more parti- 
cularly deſcribed in the French than in the Latin 
JJJJJJCCC0ç0]ù 38 
Gentius, King of Illyricum, is led in triumph at Rome. 
I. 340. 6. 341. 4. „ | 
Gentlemen: moſt of the gentlemen of France come 
from a village. III. 137. 2. 1 1 
Geometrical exerciſes, a ſaying of Plato, that God is 
continually employed in them. V. 621, 5. 
Geometricians ; the ſmalleſt degree of inattention may 
occaſion a great many miſreckonings in their calcu- 
lations. II. 388. 5. | | 
Georgians; their manners. IV. 33. 6. TY 
Gerard (Balthazar), what example encouraged him to aſ- 
ſaſſinate William I, Prince of Orange. III. 601. a. 
He aſſaſſinates that Prince. II. 459. 4. 2. (27). 
III. 601. 4. | | 
Germain (St), Biſhop of Auxerre, reſtored to the Ca- 
* 2 by a decree of the Parliament. III. 897. 
a. b. 


Germanicus ; to whom that firname was given, and 
for what reaſon. II. 716. What Tacitus fays of 
him in deſcribing his triumph. III. pat. b. | 

Germans; they require that the very hour of a per- 
ſon's birth ſhould be inſerted in his elogy. II. 429. 
a. But Roland Des-Mareſts blames them for it. 
ibid. u. (1). Who is the moſt antient Hiſtorian of 
that nation. . The Germans, at a time, 
tricked by Pope Julius II. III. 614. 5. Refuſe 
to follow more than one profeſſion at once. I. 64. 
b. The loſſes which they ſuſtained at the ſiege of 
Landau. III. 718. 5. 719, a. 8 

Germany ; ſeveral Citholie Princes of that country ſend 
Deputies to Lewjs, XIII, to recommend to him the 
intereſts of their religion. II. 134. . What py 
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was called the paradiſe of Germany. 816. 5. What 

was the ſource of the war, which deſolated Germa- 
ny from the year 1618, to the peace of Munſter. 
IIT. 657. a. It produced ſome famous Latin Poets 
before Conrad Celtes. 724. 6. TY 

Gerſon criticizes Ruyſbroeck's treatiſe of the ſpiritual 
marriage. IV. 942. John de Schoonhove and De. 
nis the Carthuſian, write anſwers to his Critical 
Diſſertation. 254d. | 

Gerwaſe of Tilbury makes mention of the She-Pope, 


in his Otia Imperialia. IV. 738. b. 739. a. Martin 


Polonus takes from him the materials of his Chro- 
nicle. ibid. and h. | 
Geſner has expreſſed himſelf ſo ill in ſpeaking of Tor- 
tellius, that he might eaſily occaſion ſeveral groſs 
faults. I. 433. 6. 434. a. His inattention. II. 142. 
a. The books of an author which Geſner gave 
hopes would be publiſhed, have been miſtaken for 
books actually printed. IV. 544. a. 6. 

Getz; their Embaſſadors who were ſent on a treaty 
of peace or a truce, to perſons whoſe wrath was pro- 
voked, preſented themſelves playing on the lyre. I. 
83. a. They were the moſt warlike of all men, 

and for what reaſon. III. 312.6. Are in this re- 
ſpe& a ſhame to the Chriſtians. ibid. Treat Ovid 
with a great deal of humanity and civility. IV. 
448. That Poet writes a poem in their language 
to the praiſe of Auguſtus. 445, 446. a. 6. 


Ghoſt. A Ghoſt which was faid to have haunted a 


| Perſon every night. II. 522. and a. 6. 127 

Ghoſt (the Holy) why he deferred his coming into 
the world for ten days. I. 652. 2. A mean and 
unworthy anſwer to that queſtion. ibid. Among 
the Turks certain perſons born of a virgin-mother, 
are called ſons of the Holy Ghoſt. IV. 346. and a. 
6. The Popes moved Cardinal Pallavicini's pity, 


when they had no other aſſiſtance but his. V. 


826. | Ree 
Gibbets ; the extraordinary height of ſome, and for 
What end. I. 591. anda. b. . 
 Gibieuf (Father) enriches the works of Cardinal Be- 

rulle, with arguments and ſummaries. I. 786. 5. 
Gieſſen ; the Landgrave of Heſſe erects a college there, 

on which the Emperor did the year following be- 

ſtow the title of univerſity. III. 386, 387. The 
| —y of that town tranſported to Marpourg. 
. 80. | | 
Gifanius ; a ſolution of the difficulties propoſed about 
him. III. 158, 159, and a. b. 160. a. 6b. 161. a. 
It was he 
76. &. 


Gifts are commonly ſeparated, ſome fall to one man's 


ſhare and ſome to another's. IV. 758. a. b. 
Gyges ; what his maxim was touching women who ftript 
themſelves naked. III. 331. 4. Sh 
Gil (Father) a Jeſuit, never knew any woman by 
fight. IV. 125. a. | EY 
Gilles (Peter) compoſes, by order of his ſuperiors, an 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the churches of the Vau- 
_ dois. III. 161, 162. + 
Gymnoſophifts, there were two ſorts of them II. 


117. 


| Girac cenſures Coſtar moſt injudiciouſſy, I. 75. a. 


Does not act the part of an exact Critic. ibid. 
Does not reaſon conſequentially. ibid. Is ignorant 


of what he ſhould have known. ibid. and B. Ex- 


plains Plutarch ill. ibid. 6. Does not take the right 


way of confuting facts borrowed from the Pagan 


Mythology. ibid. 5. 76. a. Quoted. 259. 4. II. 
813. 5. 814. 42. The judgment which he paſſes 
upon Amyot's tranſlation of Plutarch. I. 259. a. 6. 
e conſtrues into treaſon a paſſage of Coſtar's reply. 
III. 399. a. Juſtly cenſures Coſtar with reſped to 
the two veſſels of Jupiter. IV. 93. a. b. The Hi- 
ſtory by a \ with Coſtar. V. 341. a. b. Cc. 
to 346. a. b. | 
Giraldus miſerably confounds things with reſpe& to 
Parthenius. IV. 483. 6. 
Girardus 8 Albertus) tranſlator of Stevin's works. 
V. 236. a, 
Girl. Whether a girl that ſhould read lectures, would 
omote or retard the improvement of her hearers, 
y hiding her handſome face. I. 325. a. 6. 


'The behaviour of one that was a novice in the af - 


fairs of love. II. 313. 4 5. A girl who contra- 

_ 1 "_ ag to a promiſe which he 
E in er name. 2 „A. . 6. . 

See Maia. 8 *. #5. 7 72 * 
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wrote the life of Lucretius. IV. 


Giſeric, King of the Vandals, takes Rome, c. III. 


. | 

G — 4p their ſhews aboliſhed by Honorius. I. 
230. a. They hired themſelves to the firſt comer 

to kill one another, II. 196. 24. | 
Glandorpius cenſured for making three Conſuls out of 
one. I. 612. 6. For dividing one Poet into two. 
II. 354. a. 6, He cenſures Ratilivs unjuſtly with 
reſpe&t to the Parthian war. 348. a. 6, His notion 
about the time when the law Fannia was-made, does 
not at all agree with what Pliny ſays of it, III. 6. 
a. b. 7. a. b. He impoſes upon the reader twice, 
in ſpeaking of Fulvia. 119. 6. His error in 
taking 8 for Sylla's Lieutenant-General. 

1. 4. B. 

Ge her dream; with the moral reflexions 
4 Joſephus has added to it. III. 164. 


a. 6. | 

Glaſs. Tt was a cuſtom with lovers, in drinking to 
apply their lips to the ſame part of the glaſs, to 

Which their miſtreſſes had applied theirs. III. 867. 
a. b. | | 

Ghcera, a courtezan, rallies Stilpo. V. 242. b. 

Ghry ; men are extremely greedy of it. II. 298. 3. 

3. 299. a. It is inſeparable from what is uſeful 
in affairs of war. 413. a. 6. Thoſe who aſpire 
to the ſame glory, may very well eſteem, but can 
never love one another. 867. a. 6. The deſire of 
it is the laſt thing which a man parts with. V. 
325. 5. There is nothing more uncommon than 
for a man to know how to enjoy quietly the glory 
that he 1 3655 5. T5 , 3 

Gh phers ; the t authority of thoſe who com- 
— upon the Civil-Law. I. 68. 4. . 5%. 4. 
Their ignorance of good literature made them fall 
into divers miſtakes. 67. a. Who was the firſt of 
the French Lawyers that exploded their barbariſms. 
H. v8t.-- RP: | 

dhe of Frangipani, whence ſo called. III. 102. 
a. 6 


Gnoftics ; one need not ſcruple to believe that they ad- 
mitted thoſe powers and principles which it is ſaid 

they did. II. 251. a. The impertinent ſtories which 
they told about the ſouls that aſcended up to Hea- 
ven. 751. 6, They ridiculed thoſe who ſuffered 
martyrdom. IV. 108. 6. 


Goat. A Goat ſacrificed to a Poet by his friends, in 


a carnival ſport. III. 574. and a. 6. What con- 
ſtruction was put upon it. 575. . b6, A ſhe-Goat, 
the miſtreſs of an Italian General. I. 675. a. The 


ſhe-Goats of a whole country burnt, and for what 


reaſon. ibid. 3. Whether the blackneſs of a ſhe- 
Goat can give any particular quality to her milk, 
and whether it be poſlible for a man to diſcern 
that quality. II. 636. 4. 6. The drinking of 
Goat's blood makes a man look pale. 712. a. | 


| Gobelin (John) his judgment of Flavius Blondus. IT, 
23. #: - 
| Goble of the world ; what the Arabian Philoſophers 


underſtood by it. I. 469. 6. | | 
GO D. The doctrine of the School-men, touching the 
diſtinguiſhing character of God, and of his crea- 
tures. I. 136. 3. His name called the Tetragram- 
ma. 244. b. 245. a. 5. What the Heathens thought 
of a God that had died. 281. 43. 6. God has the 
ideas of an infinity of worlds, different from each 
other, but regular to the laſt degree. 311. a. An 
argument to prove his exiſtence. 345. 6. Not to 
know him is a leſs evil than to attribute to him 
what the Pagans attributed to their gods. 382. 4. 
His vengeance is leſs dreaded than that of men. 
435. b. 436. a. One cannot perceive his great- 
226 better than by deſpairing to comprehend it. 
461. 6, Whether the incomprehenſibility of his 
nature, is a reaſon for neglecting the worſhip of 
him. 462. a. A maxim of ſome people, that we 
never have recourſe to him, except when we diſtruſt 
the valour and prudence of the Princes of this world. 
573. 4. His fore-knowledge is ſo far from deſtroy- 
ing man's liberty, that, on the contrary, it eſta- 
bliſhes it. 661. 6. Whether the things which ne- 
ver were, nor ever ſhall be, are le to him. 
759. 4. 760. b. 761. a. God in the Scripture acts 
ter the manner of men, and this his behaviour is 
anſwered in ſuch a manner as if he were really taken 
for a man. II. 247. 4. To obey his laws out of 
a due regard to his majeſty, and againſt the 2 
eſt inclinations of nature, is the moſt acceptable 
2 wor ſhip 


worſhip that can be paid to him. 315. 5. 316: 4. 
A bold and blaſphemous cenſure paſſed on his works 
379. 6. In what manner the author of that cen- 
| ſure was puniſhed for it. ibid, 380. 4a. The uncer- 
tainty of tradition upon that head: ibid. Every body 
does not agree that there is a neceſſary connexion be- 
tween his providence, and the immortality of the 
| ſoul. 419. a. The Sadducees are a proof of this. 
ibid. It is poſſible to believe in him, and at the 
ſame time be perſuaded that ſname is only founded 
on a poſitive law. 670. a. Every objection againſt 
his exiſtence, does not convince a man that there 
is no God. ibid. B. How far his glory was profti- 
tuted by the Pagan Poets. 742. 6. The moſt per- 


fect way of loving him, is to love him for his 


own ſake. 780. a, In what ſenſe it may be faid 
that he is ſubject to laws. III. 462. 3. Thoſe who 
deny his exiſtence have leſs right to deny Magic 
and Sorcery than others. 471. a. The great effica- 
cy of his word. 625. a. 5. Some nations are igno- 


proved. 791. 6. The belief of his exiſtence, with- 
out the belief of his providence, can neither be a 
motive to virtue, nor a reſtraint to vice, 923. 6. 
'The anſwer that was made to a Prince who aſked 
the definition of God. V. 141. 4. 6. to 145. a. He 
could have made things otherwiſe than he has made 
them. 155. a. 5. An objeQion againſt this, and 
the anſwer to it. bid, As ſoon as he declares a 
new doctrine to men, the devil oppoſes it. IV. 46. 
4. 5. It has always been lawful and even neceſſary 
to prove his exiftence. 80. a. b. He is perfectly 
good. 416. 6.417. a. 6. 418. a. b. 419. 4. 572. 
a. b. 788. a. b. The way to be like him. 675. 
6. He 1s incapable of envy and jealouſy. I. 311. 
5. IV. 574.6. &c. It is infinitely more advan- 
tageous to believe that he exiſts, than to believe that 
he does not. 489. a. The deſire of vindicating 


„„ * 


him has obliged the Divines to turn themſelves a 


thouſand ways. 523. a. 6. Whether the doctrine 
that ſhould make him the author of fin, would 
lead to Atheiſm. id. 6. That ſyſtem which places 
him in the higheſt degree of glory and elevation, 
- ought to be preferred to all others. 524. a. Two 
oppoſite things lead men to the knowledge of him, 
572. 5. An examination of what is uſually ſaid, 


that we muſt not meaſure his privileges and duties 


by the line of ours. 655. a. Whether it be às eaſy 
for him to produce a new ſoul every moment, as 
to reproduce the ſame. ibid. 6. None but he is 
wiſe. 675. a. Whether he can lie or deceive. 876. 
2. 5. Whether it can well be concluded from the 
exiſtence of God, that there are dzmons. 938. 5. 
939. a. 6. A reflexion on the incomprehenſibility 
of his nature. V. 5. 6. His immutability ineonſi- 
- ſtent with the nature of extenſion. 209. 6. He 
- Cannot be the ſubje& of inherence of the thoughts 
of men. 210. a. 6. He muſt neceſſarily be happy. 
211. 3. Whether he be the immanent cauſe of 


* 


the alterations in the univerſe. 588. 5. A reflexion 
upon the conſequences from the eternity or of the 


beginning of motion with reſpect to his exiſtence. 


593. 56. 594. 42. Whether nothing but the eternity, 


of motion can prove the exiſtence of a mover di- 


ſtin&t from matter. 7b:i4. a. ö. Facts ſhewing that 


it is lawful for the Orthodox to diſpute about the ar- 
guments for his exiſtence. 595. 5. 596. a. He 


is continually employed in Geometrical exer- 


ciſes, according to Plato's maxim. 621. 5. The 
opinion of Divines touching his eſſence and ſub- 
ſtance being diffuſed through all bodies, is liable to 
a thouſand difficulties. II. 100. 3. He may be 
- preſent in imaginary ſpace. ibid. It was pretended 
that Savonarola converſed with him. V. 72. a. 6. 
What the God of Calvin is, if we believe the 
' Catholics and Bertius. 824. What the God of the 
Socinians is, according to Mr Jurieu. ibid. It be- 
comes his Majeſty to ſpeak with authority, and not 
to argue. 833. 8 | OY 
Goddeſſes 3 a tradition that prevailed concerning mor- 
" tals that lay with them. I. 314. a4. | 
Gedeau; what he ſays of the facility in compoſing. 
III. 262. b. Attacked by a Critic on the ſubject 
i of an hymn. 823. and b. 824. a. 5. 
Godfroy (Theodore) publiſhes John d'Auton's Hiſtory 
of Lewis XII. I. 589. : 
Gods 3 their amours. I. 454. 4. 5. Their Pederaſty. 
II. 482. a. b. 483. a. Reflexions upon the Hea- 
then ſyſtem of a multitude of gods. 250. 4. b. The 
VOL. V. 
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Hebraicians pretend that they have all betri taken 
from the Jewiſh' tradition. 431. 3. The falſe ar- 
guments which the Fathers alledged to defttoy their 
worſhip. 498. 4. Chimera's touching their original. 
673. 4. 6. The Pagans accuſed their gods of for- 
cing them to evil. III. 374. 6: 375. a. b. 376. a. 
Their condition was very miſerable. 64.1. 4. b. II. 


788. 6. 789. a. Great Philoſophers have aſſigned 


for the cauſe of their exiftence, a being that was 
not God. III. 649. a,b. 650, a. b, Others have 
deprived them of life and knowledge. 653. a. b. 
Cicero ſays that they were formerly men, V. 411. 
5. See Divinities, Knowledge their chief privi- 
ledge. 5 87. 5. 588. a. I. 311. 4. 3. The Romans 

waere leis jealous of the honour of their gods than 
of that of their countrymen. 761, 762. The Pa- 
gans repreſented them under the notion of beings 
which puniſhed one crime by inducing the ofender 
to commit another. IV. 229. 


ſiegers, when they thought it likely that they 
would be obliged to ſurrender. V. 185. a. 6, 


Golaaſt (Melchior) his brother murders a gentlewoman 


in the high-way near Straſbourg. III. 168. 6. 169. 
a. He inſerts the Defenſor Pacis of Marſilius de 
Mambrino, in the ſecond tome of his monarchy. 


IV. 198; | 


Golius (James) was a good Proteſtant. III. 389. His 
profound knowledge of the Oriental tongues: ibid. 
. | | 8 

Call (Peter) his voyages to the Levant, where he 
is treated with great civility on his brother's account. 

III. 389. a, B. ; | 

Gomarus ; what Baudius prognofticated, would be the 
iſſue of his controverſy with Arminius. I. 687. 6. 
688. a. What Joſeph Hall ſays of it. III. 343. 5. 
He procures an edition of the Defenſor Pacis writ by 
Marſilius of Padua, IV. 198. a. b. 

N is rallied on his being ill lodged. V. 
401. 6. * | 


Gomez (Ruy) by what device he acquired the friend- 


ſhip of Philip IT. V. 326. 6. 2. (10). 
* 3 what book it is. II. 588. a. b. 589. 
A. Os 5 


Gonzaga (Cecilia of ) defpiſes the pleaſures of the 


world, and conſecrates herſelf to God, II. 


e 1 8 | 

Gonzaga (Louiſa Mary de) an Aſtrologer promiſes her 
2 crown, and the prediction was fulfilled. III. 
8326. 5. See Poland (the Queen of). BEE, 


Good ſurpaſſed by Evil according to Xenophanes. II. 


834. 6. Whether it ſurpaſſes evil in the nature of 
things. V. 576. a. 5. Sc. | | 
Good. fortune, one of the three qualities of a good Phy- 
fician. III. 487, 488. and a. Reflexions on this 
head. ibid. and b. Whether good and bad fortune 
are the effect, one of them of prudence, and the 
other of imprudence. ibid. and 489. a. 6. Whether 
there be in human life good - fortune independent on 
0 pong V. 367. 5. 368. a. 6. 370. a. B. 371. a. 
6. 372. 4. b. 373. a. 5. People call by this name 
and impute to fortune that which is ſometimes the 
effect of prudence. 371. a. 5. WR. 
_ Public) a cloak for avarice. II. 259, 
200. 8 


Goodneſs, What is the idea that we ought to have of 


rfe& goodneſs. IV. 416. 5. 417. a. 5. 418. 4. 
5. Taken for ſimplicity. II. 164. a. 5. 


Goods, Whether it comes nearer perfection to have 


a a community of s, or to keep every man his 
- own, in order to ſupply therewith the neceſſities of 
others. II. 776. a. 5. oe. People aſcribe to world- 
ly good all the defects which the Pagans aſcribed 
to fortune. 369. 5. OM 5 
Good fouls take it ill that a book which attacks their 
party ſhould remain unanſwered; and they are 
not able to diſcover the weak ſide of a bad con- 
futation. V. 180. a. ; N | 
Gooſe. A gooſe in love with a boy. I. 282. 5. 283. 
'a 3. Another in love with a Philoſopher, III. 
697. b. | a 
Gor 1 (Emperor) Philip cauſes him to be depoſed, 
and afterwards to be Killed. I. 593. 5. | 
Gordius, what preſage he had of the crown. V. 310. 
And a.b. nf. ĩ Fe ons 
Gorgias ; to whom he ſerved as a model for the loftt- 
neſs of writing. II. 571. 4. Haravgued without pre- 
paration, and for what reafon. IV. 784. 4. 


10 Z 3 


* 


Gortynians, 


Gods (tutelar) of towns were called forth by the be- © 
rant of his exiſtence. 781. a. b. His ſpirituality 
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Geriynians, an Atheiſtical people of Phocis, the ſame 
with the Phlegyans. IV. 626. 4. | 


Gortys, a city of Crete; by whom it was built. II. 
D TR LT pre 1 date | 
O5 ; Jeſus Chriſt was willing it ſhould claſh not 


only with the religion of the Pagans, but likewiſe 
with their wiſdom. V. 831. 


Goſpel according to St John; a Pagan quotes the be- 


ginning of it, to confirm Plato's octrine. J. 


255. 

Gopal (New), ſeveral of Cardinal Palavicini's maxims 
are cenſured in it. III. 326. 5. | 
Goſpels publiſhed in the Anglo-Saxon 1 III. 629. 

a. What Luther is charged with ſaying of the 
firſt three goſpels. 940. a. 942. 24 
Go/ſelin (William), French tranſlator of Tartaglia's A- 
rithmetic. V. 297. 4. 6. 
Goudron (the Marquis de) marries a proſtitute enriched 
by the great gifts of the Duke of Vitry. IV. 499. 


a 4 a | 


| Gouffier de Boiſy put for Duprat in ſeveral relations. 


III. 88. 4. 1. (6). 


Goulu; his anſwers to a criticiſm on a paſſage of his , 


tranſlation of Socrates's apology, examined. I. 514. 
a. 5. A Supplement to the Hiſtory of his diſpute 
with Balzac. IV. 284. a. 6. 


| Governors beſieged always ſend to know where a King 


fixes his quarters, when he aſſiſts at a ſiege. III. 
718. &. 6. | | 
Gown : an action of damages brought againſt a man 


for diſordering the pleats of a gown. III. 492. a. 
_ Gracchi ; they transfer all the courts of judgment from 


the Senatorian to the Equeſtrian order. II. 710. 
a. 5. 5 : | 
race; St Auguſtin, Calvin, Janſenius, the Thomiſts, 
were, at bottom, of the ſame way of thinking on 
that head. I. 106. a. III. 548. a. Bellarmin was 
likewife of the ſame opinion. I. 729. a. 5. There 
is no ſyſtem which can remove all the difficulties 


. 


Which are to be met with on that ſubject. 481. 5. 


482. a. The inamiſſibility of Grace determined 
by the Synod of Dort. II. 70. a. 5. It has been 
ſaid, that the doctrine of Grace is a ſea that has 
neither ſhore nor bottom. III. 548. a. The weak 
ſide of this doctrine. IV. 846. 5. 847. a. A per- 
ſon may err in this point through good motives. 
V. 153. a. 5. It is a ſcandal that the diſputes 
about Grace ſhould -produce ſo many diviſions. 153, 
42. The cauſe of theſe diſputes. 821. 


Grace (Univerſal), whether that hypotheſis be far from 


ſatisfying reaſon. I. 261. 6. 262. a. The diſputes 
which it occaſioned. ibid. and 5. Theſe diſputes 
are lodked upon now with another eye than they 
were formerly. II. 584. 5. See Predeſtination. 
Gracian ; two ſorts of readers complain of his works. 
IV. 457. à. 6. 8 5 
Græwius is miſtaken about the death of Francis Ju- 
nius. III. 629. 


Grammar; the not knowing one of its rules by heart, 
_ occaſions a learned man being ſent back to his ru- 


diments. II. 404. 4. 


Crammar (French) more exact than the Greek or 


Latin grammar. I. 74. 6. V. 327. 6. 


Grammar (Iriſh), who wrote the firſt. I. 718. 4. 


Grammarians: one that was made Emperor. I. 375. 
Another who thought that diſputing on any mate- 
rial queſtions of Divinity, was ſo much time ill em- 
ployed. IT. 190. b. Cenſured for looking after the 
"misfortunes of other people, while they are igno- 
rant of their own diſorders. 671. a. 6. Gramma- 
rians and Philologers are eaſily provoked, and difh- 
cultly appeaſed. IV. 476. a. 


Grammont (Marſhal), how he talked of the Proteſtant 
religion. IV. 276. a. It was thought that he loſt 


a battle on purpoſe. III. 59. 6. oper 
Grand (Mr le), his vindication of Sanders againſt Bur- 
net. V. 43. 6. 


Crandeur. Our minds are not very capable of know- 


ing true grandeur. IV. 669. 6. "1 
Grandier ; what is affirmed of him in Mr d'Artignan's 

memoirs. III. 880. b. 881. a. 3 
Grangier (Bonaventure) writes again e frequent 

practice of Bleeding introduced by Botal. II. 


. 4. 7 
o lee, Anacreon choaked by one. I. 292. and 
. 


Gras (Henry) publiſhes Antony Saporta's treatiſe de 
Tumoribus preter Naturam. V. 44. | , 


Gratituds is not ſubject to the ſame laws among Princes 
as it is among private perſons. II. 755. a. 6. 4 

Great men are not ſo happy as people imagine. IT. 
219. 5. 220. 4. V:-581. 6. 582. 4. ö. 583. 4. 5. 
In all places one ſhould ever ſpeak of them with 
reſpect. II. 754. 6. It is neceſſary to watch the 
favourable moments for preſenting one's ſelf before 
them. III. 281. a. 6. They eaſily make up their 
differences. IV. 698. 4. | 

Greece deſerves the epithet of ing, of fabulous, and of 
male feriata. I. 74. 4. The General Hiſtory of 
Greece is a book full of faults. IV. 581. 3. 


582. &. 


Greek language, what work deſerves to be called the 
treaſure of it. IT. 295. | 

Greeks; what title they gave to the King of Perſia. 
I. 130. 6b. 514. b. A precept addreſſed to them 
to live in peace, to honour the Muſes, and to com- 
poſe their differences, according to the rules of equi- 

ty. 208. 5. They are reproached with being al- 
ways children. II. 82. a. Decried for their falſe 
evidences. 303. 4. Their affection for their own 
tongue. 517. 5. In what reſpe& the Trojan war 
was uſeful to them. III. 317. a. Being ingenious 
and voluptuous, they ſtood in need of a religion 

burthened with ceremonies. V. 814. 

Greeks (modern) complain of the little affection which 

the Church of Rome has for them. I. 508. and 
a. 5. Follow the opinions of John Damaſcen more 
than thoſe of any other Father, II. 587. 3. Their 
Prieſts falſely boaſt of a miracle every year at Eaſter. 
746. a. What was the cauſe of the evils which 
they ſuffered at the taking of Conſtantinople. IV. 
55. @. 6. Four learned men of that country fled: 
for refuge into France, under the reign of 
Charles VII. 169. 56. | EY 

Gregory Nazianzen ; an apology for him with reſpect 
to what he ſays of the kind of death which Ariſtotle 
died. I. 473. a. 6. What he faid of his father. 
III. 729. a, b. See Naxianxen. ns 

Gregory NyſJenus ; ſome think him author of the book 
e goes under the name of Nemeſius. IV. 
340. | | Dey ASD 

Gregory the Great; whether he was a Benedictine 

Monk. III. 126. a. 5. &c. By what means he 
was found out in his ſolitude. 219. a. Whether 
he was obliged to revoke the law of Celibacy. 225. 
a. 6. He once doubted of the reſurrection. 267. 
a. A book of Raduſphus Flaviacenſit aſcribed to 

him. IV. 824. The ableſt men of the Church of 
Rome confute now-a-days the ſtory that is told of 
this Pope's having delivered the ſoul of Trajan from 
Hell. V. 397. and a. VB. 

Gregory V, Pope, how he was a near relation to Otho: 
IV. 428. a. 5. _ | | 
Gregory VII, Pope; a ſupplement to one of the re- 
marks in his article. III. 517. 6. Another ſup- 

plement. IV. 296. 4. b. 297. and a. b. 

Gregory XI, Pope; complains to the Deputies of the 

Faculty of Theology at Paris, againſt the French 
tranſlation of the Defenſor Pacis of Marſilias of Pa- 
dua. IV. 198. 6. ; | 

Gregory (Peter) did not underſtand the author he cites 
in ſpeaking of Diagoras. II. 65 5. b. 7 5 

Grim (Egbert) quotes the teſtimony of 135 writers for 
the ſtory of Pope Joan. III. 78. 6. 

Gryneus ; famous men of that name. III. 255. 6. 

Grind; what the ſignification of that word is among 
the Hebrews. V. 37. a. b. 

Griſons ; their edit againſt Heretics. III. 757. a. 
They E an edict againſt the Heretics, and 
Scipio Lentulus writes an apology for it. 758. 

Groendal ; Ruy ſbroëck founds a convent of Canons- 
oo of the order of St Auguſtin at Groendal. 

942. | | 

Groningen, Who firſt preached the reformation in 
the territory of Groningen. I. 238. a. And in 
the great church, after = reduction of that place 
to the power of the States-General. ibid. 5. The 
Lutherans. there drive out all thoſe who followed 
the Reformation of Calvin. II. 768. That city 
aſſociates itſelf with the United-Provinces. bid. 
Erects its college into an univerſity. ibid. Defends 
itſelf vigorouſly __ the Biſhop of Munſter, and 
when. LY. 211. 6. | | 


Gropper 


* 


Cropper betrays his maſter. V. 559. 6, 
to Judas, and accuſed of having 


ſtrangled himſelf. 
ibid. 


Gros (Valerius) defends the Vaudois againſt the Prior 


 Rorenco. LV. 917. 6. | * als hs 2 
Grotius; whether one has reaſon to be ſurprized at his 
taking Caligula for that man of ſin whom St Paul 
deſcribes, II. 257. #. (i). He was in the wrong 
not to have ſent a copy of his hiſtory to his 
friends. 283. a. 6. What made King Guſtavus re- 
ſolve to make uſe of him. III. 247. a. His book 
de Veritate Chriſtiane Religionis. 394. a. What 
he ſays with reſpe&t to the ſuccours which the 
Spaniſh Embaſſador ſollicited in England for the 
Duke of Rohan. 397. 5. The confeſſion which he 
makes ule of to refute Mahometaniſm. IV. 28. 
a. b. He is accuſed of not ſpeaking with reſpe& 
enough of the rights of Kings. 120. a. It was 
ſaid that he followed the religion of learned or 
prudent men. 860. a. What he ſays of an exter- 
nal intelligence with regard to ſome of the actions 
of beaſts. 913-@. An incident of his diſpute with 
Rivet. I. 235. 4. B. 236. a. 5. Cenſured by Ri- 
vet, anſwers nothing to the purpoſe. II. 173. 6. 
178. 5. 179. @. b. | 5 
Gruterus treated unkindly by Baudius. III. 254. a. 
And ſcandalouſly by Philip Pareus. ibid. B. How 
many cruel reproaches he threw out againſt one of 
his adverſaries. IV. 476. b. | | 
Gua (du) an arrant villain. III. 858. . 
SGuaſto (the Marquis del) exhorts Aretin not to ſpare 
his faults. I. 436. 6. 
Guaſtala (the Counteſs of) founds a fraternity, where 
a very ſingular method was taken to overcome the 
Meſh. V. 426. a. 1 
Gueinceſtre; his fury and ſcurrilous invectives againſt 
Henry III. III. 294. 4. | 
Guelderland (the province of) eres an univerſity at 
| Harderwic. III. 361. | | | 
 Guerche (Sylveſter de la), though not learned himſelf, 
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had a great affection for learned men. III. 60. 
a. 6 | | | | 


Guerchi (Mademoiſelle de), the hiſtory 
and death. IV. 498. 5. 499. a. 6. AAS 
Gueret (John), a Jeſuit; the Profeſſor under whom 
John Chaſtel had ſtudied Philoſophy. II. 456. a: 
5. 457. a. Is put to the torture, confeſſes no- 
thing, and is baniſhed for ever. ibid. 5. = 
Guevara (Antony de) impoſes upon men of ſenſe by 
his falſities. III. 705. 6. His ſevere rebuke to the 
Biſhop of Zamora. IV. 456, a. 5. He has pub- 
liſhed an infinite number of falſhoods. 927. @. 6. 
A Spaniſh impoſtor. II. 400. 4. Fathers upon 
Dion a falſhood touching Caligula's nurſe. zbid. 
Des Caurres robs him of ſeveral things without 
naming him. ibid. He trumps up an hiſtory of 
Marcus Aurelius. 770. a. III. 270. a. 6. . 
Guibelet (Jourdain) confutes Huarte's Trial of Wits. 
III. 528. 6. 529. a. 6. | 


of her amours 


| Guicciardin (Francis), his Hiſtory put in the Index, 


and for what reaſon, III. 273. a. Was naturally 
averſe to jeſting, 274. 6. He ſhews too great an 


inclination to excuſe Sayonarola. V. 62. 6. 63. a. 
Amply quoted with reſpect to that Monk's affair. 


58. 5. 64. 5. Cenſured on that head. 65. a. 6. 
Guicciardin (Lewis) impriſoned. III. 275. a. 6. 
Guichenon refutes a pious fraud concerning the founda- 
tion of a monaſtery. I. 739. a. V6. 

Guienne (Eleonora, heireſs of ) is courted in marriage 
by the King of England, after ſhe had been divor- 
ced from the King of France on account of her 
leudneſs. III. 794. The ſequel of her adventures. 
ibid. b. 795. 4. b. 796. a. b. 797. a. 5. Is put 
in the catalogue of learned women. 797. 

Guignard (John), a Jeſuit, is looked upon as a mar- 
tyr. II. 459. a. u. (31). ; | 

Guilleminot (John), his vain efforts with regard to 
ſubſtantial forms. III. 362. 6. . (6). | | 

Guillet vindicates two great men ill from the reproach 

of jealouſy. II. 299. a. Should not have attempted 
to apologize for the nakedneſs of the Lacedemonian 
maids. III. 967. b. 968. a. 28 | 

Gion (Lewis), his raſh judgment concerning the de- 

feription which Niphus gives of Joan of Arragon. 

I. 399. &. b. h 
G adam) „an obſcene ſtory of that viſionary. 

V. 857. n. (114). 


Gui/e (Meſſieurs de), the title of Prince is refuſed to 


them. III. 285, 3. Whether they had ever any 
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thoughts of turning Proteſtants, 286. a. 3. 287. 4. 
The hatred which the Proteſtants had conceived 


| againſt them. 286. 3. 287. a. The perſecution. 
which they exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants. V. 


l 478. 5. Re” tit +: | ; | 
Guiſe (the Chevalier de) kills the Barons of Lux, fa- 
ther and ſon. III. 300. a. 6. | 

Guiſe (Francis, Duke of), why his death wrought a 


great alteration in the Council of Trent. III. 871. 
a 


| Guje (Henry, Duke of) killed at Blois. III. 408. a. 
857. a. 6 


Guitant arreſts the Prince of Conde. I. 184. What 
he ſaid to Madam de la Trimouille. 264. 6. 

Guitmond, author of three books againſt Berengarias 
9g Too with Guy Aretin by Voſlius. I. 433. 
2. 


Guns : what great guns are in kingdoms. V. 62. 


. . 

Gl belere that Babylon ſhall fall in the courſe of 
the XVIIIth century. II. 125. . 1 
Guſtavus (Adolphus), King of Sweden; a ſtory that 
is told of him. II. 135. 5. Grants a truce of fif- 
teen days to the Princes of the Catholic League. 
ibid. a. The eſteem which he had for a book of 
Grotius, III. 247. a. He calls an aſſembly at 
Leipſic, of Lutherans and Calviniſts, in order ta 
endeavour at an accommodation. 4.76. a. Received 
ſome checks in Germany. V. 581, b. His victo- 
ries give weight to Braunbom's prophecies, which 
were neglected before. II. 123. 6. His death finks 
their credit again. ibid. See the Hiſtorical Diſſer- 

tation on his life. V. 651. &c. 


Guſtavus (Charles), King of Sweden, had no deſign 


againſt the Catholic religion, when he entered Po- 
land. II. 539. 6 RY 


K. 


H. u his Auti- Valerian. V. 741. and a. b. 
Habit, how that of the maids of Lacedemon was 
made. III. 968. 5. 969. a. b. The faſhion of 
wearing ſhort habits. ibid. L. 8 
Habit (of a Monk) does not cure a man of his inclina- 
tions. I. 345. 6. IH 5 
Habſburg (Rodolphus, Count of) is elected Emperor 
by a re-union of the —_—_— which had been di- 
vided betwixt two other Princes. II. 377. And 
acknowledged by the Pope, who by threatenings 
obliges Alphonſus, King of Caftille, to a renuncia- 
tion of his rights. ibid. and 378. * 
Haddarſchan ; what he relates concerning Abraham. 
I. 44. 5. 45. 4. | | 0 | 
Habit (a 3 Emperor), reliſhes an old piece of 
flattery. I. 349. 4. Roughly ſpoken to by an 
Architect in preſence of Trajan. 376. Diſperſes 
the Jews in a very cruel manner. 648. 6. 649. a. 
Looked upon by that people as one of the greateſt 
deſtroyers of their nation. 649. a. 6, Whether he 
was perſonally in the war againſt them. ibid. 5. 
In what manner he travelled. III. 320. 5. His 
| gratitude to his benefactreſſes. IV. 692. and b. 
He cauſed his wife to be poiſoned. V. 266. 5. 
267. @. | | HY 
Hadrian VI, how he was elected Pope. III. 272. 6. 
Was too ſcrupulous. I. 733. 4. III. 326. 5. Per- 
ſiſts in his firſt opinion, that a Pope may err even 
in matters belonging to faith. 328. a. Was fo far 
from running into the luxury of his predeceſſor, 
that his charge was not above twelve crowns a- day. 
327. a. How he was diſſuaded from demoliſhing 
the ſtatue of Paſquin. V. 758, 759. | : 
Haemſted; from whom that family is deſcended. III. 
542. 4. b. 543.4, 3 
Haerlem beſieged and taken by the Spaniards. III. 
622. 1 FE rp 12d 
Hagar is introduced into Abraham's bed by his wife. 
V. 54. 6. 55. a. 6. 3 
Hagenau: Which were the ten towns that made up 
what they call the Prefecture of Hagenau. III. 717. 
à. 5. Subject to France. ibid. The French made 
it ſerve as a rampart in 1675. IV. 211. 6. | 
Hay (Alexander), a Jeſuit, is baniſhed by an arret of 
of the Parliament of Paris, and why, III. 333. a: 6. 
Hailbrunnir pretends to be ſick, and for what reaſon, 


ITI. 656. a. | 
Haillan 
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Hain the loſs of & prejudicial to beauty. I. 292. 4. 
III. 346. 3. A man who had the power of mov- 
ing his hair without any motion of his hand or head. 
429. b, Whether it be lawful for men to wear long 
hair. IV. 22. 8. | | 

Halicarnaſſeus (Dionyſius) his own miſtakes, in cenſur- 
ing thoſe of Fabius Pictor, concerning the Tarquins. 
V. 290. B. 291. 4. 6. 3 

Halicarnaſſeus, who were the tyrants of that city. IV. 


114. 6. 
| Hell (joſeph) Quoted. III. 947. 6. 3. (126). What 


he wrote againſt Lipſius concerning his Hiſtories 
of the miracles of the Holy Virgin. 846. 6. 847. 


a. b. | 


Hallier (du) forced by the Duke of Lorrain to re- 
tire from before La Motte, IV. 278. a. 


Hamburgh, it's magiſtrates are very much troubled, 


on account of the diſputes of their miniſters, that' 
divided the people. III. 504. 6. gog. a. When 
that town began to have ordinary Syndics. 686. a. 

Hameſton, the only ſanctuary of the faithful, during a 
certain time. III. 666. a. | 

Hamilton, (Patrick) the elogy of that martyr. I. 
„„ 

Hamilton (John) an Archbiſhop, whether it be likely 

that Cardan foretold him he ſhould be hanged. II. 
. 417- 8: | 

Hammon, that god adviſed King Tementhis to be- 

ware of cocks. IV. 790. a. ; 

Hand: what Anaxagoras ſaid of our hands. I. 301. 6. 
Several people ſend the picture of their hands in or- 
der to get cine fortunes told. V. 285. and a. 

Handfome : it is thought that Ageſilaus IT, forbid his 
picture to be drawn, becauſe he was ſenſible he 
was not an handſome man. I. 130. 8 | 

Hangeſt (Claudius) Calvin dedicates his Commentary 
upon CY treatiſe de Clementia, to him. II. 260. 
a. 274. 6. | 

8 when, as it is pretended, they begun to be 
known at Rome. IV. 561. a. 6. 


Hanover (the Ducheſs of) diſcovers the impoſtures of 


James Aymar. I. 8. 5. | + 
Happineſs of man, what is the formal and efficient 
cauſe of it. II. 780. 5. Examination of Mr Ar- 
nauld's opinion concerning it. 781. 4. 6. It is one 
of the moſt evident Attributes of God. V. 828. 
Wherein Anaxagoras and Carneades made it to 
conſiſt. I. 295. II. 332. a. 6. Wherein Epicurus 
placed it. 780. b. e 
Haran, the brother of Abraham, how he died, and 
for what reaſon. T. 45. a. OOO PT EET, 
Haranguers very often diſpleaſe thoſe whom they praiſe. 
III. $23. 4. : 
Harangue, who was the firſt that wrote his Harangues 


before he recited them. IV. 567. b. An indiffe- 


rent one recited by an excellent Orator, may 
- charm the hearers. ibid. The effect which one 
ſpoken by Calliſtratus had upon Demoſthenes, II. 
259- . 3 
Harangues formerly too much ſtuffed with Latin 
and Greek. II. 104. 5. 105. 4. 5. 106. 
a. 5. | | 


Hardouin (Father) did very well to correct a paſſage 


of Pliny, relating to Lucilius. IV. 593. 6. Makes 


a ſuppoſition concerning Pythagoras, that is incon- 
ſiſtent with the account given by Herodotus. 667. 
2. Prefers Plutarch to \ ri and Verrius, with 

_ reſpe to ſome monuments, V. 288. 6. 289. a. 

Harlai (Achilles de) firſt Preſident of the parliament 
of Paris, brutally uſed. II. 459. a. 

Harhtry of Rome,: the authors of ſuch ſort of books, 
are not original authors. I. 267. 4. 

Harma, what was ſaid of that village in relation to 

 Amphiarias, I. 274. 4. 6b. 275. 4. 

Harmony of the Goſpel, which goes under Ammonius's 
name, different from the Goſpel-Canons. I. 269. 5. 
270. a. Whether Ammonius wrote it. zbid. 

. the ſon of Boreas and Chloris. II. 
n i 

Harphius (Henry) his character. IV. 942. 6. 943. a. 
Borrows a great deal from Ruyſbroeck. 1514. 

Harpocration, a paſſage of that author corrected b 
Mauſſac, which Voſſius mentions as his own. I. 

267% "#8... | | a | 

Hart (Von der) his opinion of Cham's crime. II. 


432. 6. If believed might do hurt to the narra - 


tives of Moſes. ibid. 
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; Jͥͤ ae I 
Haillas (dv) the e which Du Pleix cafts up- | 
on him. III. 338. z 5 


Harmaceio (Daniel) writes- che Hie or Micratics. IV 
210. 4. #. (2), Continues his Syntagma If i 
Ecclefiaflice, and his Syntagma Hiftorig Poliricæ. 
ibid. A criticiſm upon that continuation.” ib;d; and 
b. 211. a. 3. Found fault with concerning 
dulphus Flaviacenſis. 824. b. 825. 4. 65. 
Hajenmullerus (Elias) left the order of the Jeſuits, 
to turn Lutheran. III. 555. a. 6. 25 
Hatred. That of fiſters more violent than that of 


- 
* 
: 
136 


brothers. II. 701. 6. A long digreſſion on the ac- 


cuſation of a new Hereſy, relating to the hatred of 
our neighbour. V. 642. a. b. & ſeq. An abſtract of 
that accuſation, 154. a 

Hautefort (Madam d') Calumniated by a ſatirical au- 
thor. V. 83. 5. 84. a. But vindicated by the Ab- 
= 2 80 84. a. The ſequel of her Hiſtory. 
ibid. b. | A | 

Hazart (A Jeſuit) his intereſt againſt the Janſeniſts, 
III. 245. 6. 

Head, a paſtboard head ſent every year by the Egyp- 

tians to Byblus. I. 116. 2. 


Heads brazen, an account of ſeveral that are alledged 
to have ſpoken. I. 182. 6. 183. a. | 


Heads of garlic and poppies offered in ſacrifice inſtead 
of the heads of children. II. 163. a. 6. 

Health : better a little learning than no health. III. 
342. a. Ought net to be neglected through a mi- 
ſtaken zeal for the ſervice of the public. 7b. 

Hear ſays ought never to be reported, but in two caſes. 
I. 615. 6. We ought to be diſtruſtful of ſtories 

which have no other foundation. II. 475. . What 
ought to be done with regard to ſuch ſtories as 
are only grounded upon Hearſay. IV. 379. a. 

Heart, the marks of a kind one. I. 464. a. 6. It is 
malicious to ſearch the intention of the heart, in 
order to judge of an action that is good in itſelf. 

"IF. $9. & © N | | 

N . the 3 men of Rome make à lottery of it. 

713. 0. PENS 3 

Heavens, objection againſt their motion. II. 29. 5. 

Whether they are animated. IV. 872. a. 5. 

Hebe, what employment ſhe had among the gods, 

and why ſhe loſt it. III. 131. a. 637. 

Hebraicia ns, according to them all the gods of the 

Pagans were taken from the Jewiſh tradition. II. 
4 1. 6, The proof which they alledge for it. ib:4. 
Hebrew text of the bible, when and why it was alter- 
ed by the Jews. I. 173. a. 5. 5 0 5 
Hecatomythium, what it is. I. 47. 


Hedge Parrot, Juvenal gives that name to a young 


fellow 'whoſe wife was unfaithful to him, and why 

he does it. III. 631. 4. 2. . 

Hegefippus attempted perhaps to enſnare the oracles. I. 
132. 0. 133. e 

Hegira, what that word ſignifies. IV. 27. 5. 28. a. 

Is the Era or Epoch of the Mahometans. V. 
780. . (10). WS". | 

Hegius (Alexander) teaches at Deventer. II. 242. De- 
clines the direction of the ſchool of Munker, and 

propoſes I. Cæſarius. ibid. 

Heidegger did not well underſtand the thought of Fa- 
ther Merſenne concerning Hottinger. III. 525. 6. 
Relates a pleaſant ſtory concerning St Germain and 
Loyola. 965 a. b. 1 3 

Heidelberg, diſorders committed in that town, when 
Tilly took it by aflault. I. 239. and a. b. Its pro- 
feſſors retire to Newſtad, ad why. III. 173. z. 
(a). The ,univerſity there is reſtored. 7bid. u. (6). 
The plundering of the Electoral library there. 252. 
4. The Pope's Commiſſioner has orders to tran- 
ſport all the manuſcripts from thence to Rome. 

ibid. Ruined for oppoling the Emperor, and for 
being faithful to him. IV. 475. a. Sacked by Til- 

1s troops. 492. 7 

Heifer : a brazen heifer which raiſed luſt. V. 769. 
and a. b. 770. a. b. | | 

Helen, a conduct worſe than her's. I. 669. a. A thou- 

| ſand people talk of her, who know nothing of her 

being hanged. III. 367. 4. Is guilty of a mon- 
ſtrous inceſt, which few writers have mentioned. 

IV. 402. a. 3. | 

Heleneion, The qualities of that herb. III. 367. a. 

Helinand, a Monk of Fromond, when he lived. IV. 
$24. n. (6). 

Heliogabalus gave beautiful youths to his Magicians to 
be ſacrificed, I. 348. a. Often eat peacocks and 
nightingales tongues. 370. 6. 371. 4. 

Hell, the road to it as ſhort from one place as from 

another. I. 308. 6. All that was ſaid —— 

| the 
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the torments of Hell called fables and dreams by 
Cicero. II. 418. b. III. 743. 6. And by Urceus. 
V. 515.6. Leſs than its porch, IV. F501. a. 6. 
Prudentius believed that the damned have a day of 
reſt every year, and that it is the day on which 
Our Saviour came out of Hell. IV. 787. a. If Spi- 


noxa had ' reaſoned conſequentially, he would not 


| have treated the fear of it as a chimera. V. 216. a. . 
Ruy ſbroeck's reſignation with regard to its torments. 
IV. 942, 943. and a. B. Whether Trajan's ſoul! 


Was delivered from Hell by the prayers of St Gre- 


gory- V. 397. a. 6. 

Hellebore taken to render the conception free and ſe- 
rene. II. 328. a. 6. A kind of it called Melam- 

podium. IV. 183. 4. | 


Hehoiſa, the greatneſs of her grief, when ſhe heard of 


Abelard's loſs. III. 75. b. 76. a. What the Nuns 


of Paraclete do, that it may not be forgot, that 


ſhe underſtood Greek. IV. 470. | 
Hemithea purſued by Achilles, and how the deſigns of 
the latter were prevented. V. 315. anda. 
Hemſbach, on what occaſion the Reformation was 
ſettled there. IV. 472. a. 4. 
Henas (Gabriel) his conjectures on the happineſs of 
Paradiſe. III. 895. 4. 
Hennius, an head-dreſs of a prodigious height, which 
the women of the Low-Countries wore in former 
times. II. 544. a. 5. What means a preacher 
made uſe of to put it out of faſhion. ibid. b. 
Henry IV Emperor deprived of the Imperial Dignity 
by the Pope. III. 229. 5. Forced to ſubmit to the 


moſt unheard of 2m 230. b. 231. a. De- 


poſed a new. ibid. a. b. But at laſt prevails over 
his enemy. 231. and 6. 232. and a. 5. | 


Hen IT, King of France ſends his proteſtations againſt 


the Council of Trent. I. 257. a. 5. In vain courts 
the Swiſs to renew an alliance. II. 195. Makes 
himſelf maſter of the city of Metz. 445. b. Un- 
dergoes interrogotaries in favour of the Duke of 
Eſtampes. 843. Takes the title of Protector of the 
German liberty. III. 397. 6. 403. 6. Burns the 
fine houſe of Binche. 530. 6. 531. a. And why. 
ibid. Is willing to give one of his daughters in 
marriage to John Sigiſmund. 533. 5. Particulars 
relating to him. IV. 160. a. b. 161. a, His Dif- 


ferences with Pope Paul IV. 632. 5. 633. a. b. 


Makes an edict againſt clandeſtine marriages. 636. 
2. 5. To whoſe counſels the perſecution of the 
Reformed under his reign ought to be attributed. 699. 

a. Employs againſt the Pope, a man whom he 
would have cauſed to be burnt in Frarice. V. 457. 
. According to John Bouchet, and the Baron S 

Villars, he was not the firſt who broke the truce of 
1556. II. 104. 4. 6. | | 
Henry III, King of France, a diſcourſe on the juſtice 
ol deſpoſing him. II. 100. 3. Reprimands the Di- 

vines of Paris. 102. 3. Provokes the Ducheſs of 

Montpenſier by his indiſcretion. 257. 6. Endea- 
vours to diſcover the author who diſguiſed himſelf 

under the name of Stephanus Junius Brutus. III. 

201. Some curious pieces relating to the action 


brought againſt him. 294. 5. 295. 4. 6. Called 


nothing but Brother Henry in a certain Conclave. 


410. a. Myſteries which were found in the cir- 


cumſtances of his death. 412. a. 3. Particulars 
concerning the houſe where he was aſſaſſinated. 
413. a. 5. Forty-five gentlemen choſen for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon. 857. a. Knew how to ſhew 
reſolution and greatneſs of mind. ibid. b. 858. a. 
Was obliged to recompenſe the treaſons of his 
ſubjects. ibid. b. 859. a. No Prince ever became 
more unlike himſelf than he did. IV. 132. 6. 133. 
His inconſtancy in point of religion. 333. 4. Puts a 


barbarous affront upon his ſiſter Margaret Queen of 


Navarre. 337. b. 338. 4. A ſatire on his court, 
under the fiction of an iſland of Hermaphrodites 
newly diſcovered. V. 33. 6. One of the moſt 
ſhameful paſſages of his reign, 254. 4. 5. An ac- 
count of his death. II. 459. a. Acquaints the 
King of Navarre that his wife's behaviour had 
iven him ſome uneaſineſs, and removes from about 

Fer the Ladies de Duras and de Bethune. IV. 


266-8: 
Hemy IV, King of France, the apology 


3. a 
monies of his abſolution. II. 100. 4. J. III. 418. 
4. he * d'Aubigne's railleries upon it. II. 
V £8 


that was 
wrote for him, called a libel by the Leaguers. 

I. 739. a. b. Perefixe's miſtake in ſaying that 

this Prince entered into Geneva. 793. 4. Cere- 
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100. 5. Yeditions ſetmons made againſt him. 101. 


6. 102. a. How he was prevailed upon to follow 


the advice which had been given him to go ſpeedily 
to Paris. 553. 4. His apology on account of the 
edict of Nantes. III. 209; . A witty ſaying of his 
upon the Venetian Embaſſidor burning ſome pa- 


pers before him. 317. 6. 318. a Brings the Duke 


of Savoy to reaſon. 406. 6. His eonyerſation 
with Mr de Roui, about the qualities he thought 
Proper in a wife. 417. a. 6. What he is made to 
ay concerning his wife. IV. 334. a. 339. l. 340. 
a. Did not deſerve a faithful one. 336. a. De- 
mands ſatisfaction for the affront given his queen. 
38. a, 6. And does not obtain it. ibid. 339. 4. b. 

hrough what motives he pardoned ſome of the 
Leaguers that deſerved death. V. 27. 3. Could not 
procure from his ſubjects the liberty of ſerving God 
according to the light of his own conſcience 35. 4. 
A parallel between Cæſar and him. I. 63 1. Wound- 


ed by John Chaſtel. II. 456. What he ſaid when 


he heard that that aſſaſſin was a diſciple of the je- 
| fuits. bid. Looked upon as an excommunicated 
and relapſed Prince, a profaner of things ſacred, a 
public enemy, an oppreſſor of religion, and conſe- 
3 a tyrant and an uſurper. 458. a. The ab- 
olution of the Pope not ſufficient to re-inſtate him. 


ibid. B. How many degrees he was diſtant from 
the crown. ibid. John Guignard refuſes to ac- 


knowledge him for King of France. III. 276. and 
a.b. Accuſed of negligence and even of fear with 
reſpet to the accuſations againſt Guignard. 
278. | | 


a. | 
Henry II, King of England, in what manner he pro- 


miſed to expiate his ſhare of the crime committed in 
the murther of Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
III. 425. 5. Breaks his promiſe, and why. ibid. 


426. a. | | 
Henry VI, King of England, proclaimed King of 
France. IV. 730. a. 5 
Henry VII, King of England, a mad freek of his. 
| III. 835. 3. Deſires Polydore Virgil to write the 

Hiſtory of England. V. 496. 5. 497. 4. 


Henry VIII, King of England, cenſured in a paſſage 
of The wanity of Sciences. I. 150. a. Proteſtants 


and Papiſts ran equal hazard in his reign. 272: 6. 
Opinion of the Divines of Wirtemberg, on his 
divorce. 657. 5. 658. a. The deſign which Fran- 
cis I. had to cauſe the Sorbonne to give a favoura- 
ble opinion for it. 716. a. b. 715. 4. 5. Calvin 
complains of his being called the ſupreme head of 
the Church. II. 921 
divide France between them. 435. a. Francis I 
is ſenſibly affected with his death, which he ſhould 


have looked upon as very lucky to him. III. 
94. e 
Henry d Albert II, King of Navarre, begins to like 


the Reformation. IV. 318. a. b. 320. a. 
Henricias, a judgment of that work. IV. 808. 5. 


Henricus (Lewis) his thoughts on the pleaſures which 


the ſaints enjoy in Heaven. III. 895. 4. 


Hen, what people firſt introduced the cuſtom of 


cramming them. III. 6. a. Es 
Heraclides, a paſſage of his treatiſe of Republics ex- 
plained. I. 427. a. | 


Heraclidæ were forbidden to have children by a fo- 


reign woman. I. 135. a. 


 Heraclitus ſaid that one and the ſame thing is and is 


not. I. 507. a. Conceals his writings in the tem- 
ple of Diana, and why, II. 865. a. Says that the 


arts of the world live by the death of each other. 


V. 525. a. Admits only fire for the principle of 
all things. V. 323. 5. n. (23). 

Heraclius recovers by a treaty of pos the croſs 
which the Perſians had carried off. III. 425. a. What 
he did to vex Coſroes; King of Perſia. IV. 


350. a. 5 | 

Herbelot (Mr de) Regius Profeſſor of Syriac, who it 
was that ſucceeded him. I. 756. 

Herbert (Baron) a great deiſt. I. 383. 4. Scandalous 
2 borrowed from a manuſcript of his. 

201d. a 


Hercules, different accounts given by the Antients, of 
. What he did with Diomedes and his mares. I. 17. 


b. 18. a. His ſtature judged of by the length of 
his foot. 104. 4. Is fea The Lion of three 


Nights, and why. 206. 4. A Greek Poet intro- 
duces him decrying virtue. II. 164.4. 5. An idol 
of him put into the fire by an Atheiſt. 654. a. The 
zeal which the Agrigentines had for his Ratue. III. 

1 138. 


11A 


274. 4. He and Charles V, 
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a. 5. There have been fix heroes of this name 
according to Cicero, and forty - four according to 
Varro. 426. a. 5. 427. a. Upbraids the Argonauts 
with their giving themſelves over to their pleaſures. 
054: a. hilſt he digs the ground, he cauſes the 

ead of a river to ſpring out of it. V. 76. 6. 
The places where he was honoured moſt. 350. 6. 
351. a. 6. 


Heretical Teachers, whether it ought to be imputed. 


as a crime peculiar to them, that they make uſe of 
methods ſuited to the capacities of the ignorant, in 
inſtructing them according to the falſe lights of their 
conſciences. I. 478. a. 6. | 


Hereſy, whether obſtinacy be its character. I. 477. 6. 


Heretics, all ſtories reported to their di 


478. a. A contradiction, into which writers, who 
undertake to ſpeak of converſions, are apt to fall 
in this reſpect. ibid. What Hereſies were formerly 
the moſt dangerous in the opinion of the court of 
Rome. II. 545. Faults which are found in the 
catalogue of thoſe of the XVIth century. V. 231. 
a. A common-place to aſſign them as the cauſe of 
the heavy ſtrokes of Divine Juſtice. 47 $0, | 
advantage are 

ſwallowed down, and numberleſs fables are raiſed 

about them among all ſe&s, an hundred pious 

frauds are practiſed at their death, and many refle- 

xions made thereupon. I. 51. a. b. 198. a. b. 726. 

b. 727. a. 780. a. 796. b. II. 373. b. 374. 4. 

Heretics who jumbled together the doctrines of the 

goſpel and of the Philoſophers. I. 253. Some peo- 

ple are ſatisfied, provided they can defame them. 

290. 3. Whether orthodox Princes can make al- 

| Hances with them for the ſecurity of their States. 
407. a. b6, What methods were uſed againſt them 


by the orthodox Emperors. 476. 6. 477. a. The 


ignorance or contradiction of a Proteſtant Divine, 
in relation to this point. ibi. It is dangerous to 
diſpute with Heretics that are ſubtile and eloquent. 
563. b. 564. a. Whether the Magiſtrates ought 
to puniſh them. 789. a. b. The reproaches which 
the French and Spaniards mutually 1 each 
other concerning their alliances with Heretics, II. 
338. a. b. Upon ſeveral occaſions a man appears 
to be an Heretic only by his manner of expreſſing 
himſelf. 455. 4. Reflexion on the puniſhments 
which ſome pretend ſhould be inflicted on them. 
III. 147. a. b6. Whether they ought to be tolera- 
ted in the ſame manner as Infidels are. 220. a. b. 
Scruples of the Church of Rome about the praiſes 
beſtowed upon them. 438. b. 439. a. Thoſe who 


write catalogues of them are commonly guilty of 


three pieces of injuſtice. 443. 6. 444. 2. 6. Tole- 


rated by the Emperor Jovian. L 5. 4. ba The uſe 


of penal laws againſt them. I 6. a. b. 97. a. 
A diſpute between Mr Jurieu, Mr Maimbourg, 
and Mr Ferrand, concerning the number of their 
martyrs. 108. 5. as far as 112. a. Examination 
of all the pieces of this diſpute. ibid. The uſeful- 
neſs of ſuch an examination. 112. 4. 5. An ac- 
count of the methods put in praQtice to convert 
Heretics. 373. b. as far as 376. a. Cuſtomary to 
ſuppoſe that they all come to a tragical end. 349. 
a. Whether they ought to be excuſed by the 
- compariſon taken from Judges and Phyſicians. 930. 


a. b. 931. 4. 3. Whether it be permitted to write 
againſt them in a fair, genteel manner, and to ac- 
Knowledge their good qualities. V. 258. a. Princes 


do not preſerve a conſiſtent conduct with regard to 
Heretics. 457. 4. Hoſius would have them extir- 
pated. III. 501. Accuſed of having corrupted the 
manuſcripts of the Scriptures. 733. Accuſed of be- 
ing almoſt continually guilty of ſome enormous 
crime. V. 388. and a. | 
Hermandowilla (Henry de), chief Phyſician of Philip 
the Fair. II. 399. | 
Hermaphrodites ; whether Adam was one. I. 102. 4.6. 
Their origin, and the moral reflexions which may 
be drawn therefrom. V. 31. &@. 6. 32. a. An 
e Saban Monk that was brought-to.bed. 4. 
. a. i 
ermaphroditus, an abominable piece. IV. 468. 6. 
469. a. | 


D 


 Hermeſianax, an antient Poet, writes love-verſes, III. 


779- a. And a Poem upon the city Colophon. 


1 N 
158. 5. The prodigious bigneſs of his cup. 206. Hermonymus took upon him to explain authors which 


* 


Flt vn not underſtand. II. 186. 4. 

Terodotus never indulges his imagination mo 

when he makes Atrabrits args. I. TY Ne f 
$11. 4. Attributes envy and jealouſy to the Di- 
vine Nature. IV. 574. 5. 575. a. b. 576. a. b. 
577. 4. 5. What Cicero ſays of him. V. 330. 4. 

Horoines, thoſe of romances are very often raviſhed. 
III. 36 . 3. 

Heroiſin, Homer had no idea of it. I. 81. 3. 

Herold (John) publiſhes Marianus Scotus from the ori. 
ginal ſent him by Latomus. IV. 728. 4. 2. (28). 
And Martin Polonus. 709. a. Accuſed raſhly and 
ignorantly by Florimond de Remond of having 


thruſt the ſtory of the She-Pope into his edition of 
that author. 17d. and B. 3 


Hero of an Epic Poem ought not to be buried in the 


Poem itſelf. I. 81. 6. Antient Heroes, dangerous 
fellow travellers. V. 305. 6. 


Heræuart (John- Henry) encourages Xylander to tran- 


flate Dion Caſſius into Latin. V. 588. 6. 
$59. „. | | 


He/oufins, a man of a turbulent ſpirit. I. 98. The 


8 which was handed about againſt him. 
201. | | | 


Heſjeaftes, Monks of Mount Athos. I. 89, 90. Are 


like the Quietiſts. ibid. 
Hefiod becomes a Poet whilſt he feeds his ſheep. IV. 
818. a, His genealogy of the gods. III. 649. a. 
b. 6 O. . 5. | | 5 
Hege, Fr. Lambert was one of the principal inſtru- 


ments employed to introduce the reformation there. 
III. 709. 5 | 


Heyge (Philip, Landgrave of) his conſtitution obliges 


| him to aſk permiſſion to have two wives at the ſame 


time. III. 942. a. 6. The conſequences of that af- 
fair. ibid. 6, 943. ein e | | 


Hf n 
of a book of epigrams with an epigram. III. 880. 
5. See Aal * | * | 
Heucourt (Marquis of ) diſclaims a letter which was 
wrote in his name againſt Mr Arnauld. I. 
485. à. „ 1 

Hyccara (a town of Sicily) taken, and its inhabitants 
ſold. III. 699. a. | | 

Hide (Profeſſor at Oxford) has wrote upon the religion 
of the antient Perſians. V. 635. 4. 

Hierarchy, Bucer did not condemn that in England. 

H. 11. . 8.19%: . 1 

Hieres, iſles, called the golden iſles, I. 407. Erected 

into a marquiſate by Henry II, for Gabriel d' Ara- 
mont. zbid. 5 | 

Hierocles, why he gives Ammonius the name of Theo- 
didactus. I. 269. a. Draws a parallel between je · 
ſus Chriſt and Apollonius. 380. 5. | 

Hiero, King of Syracuſe, founder of the city of Ætna. 

II. 823. a. 825. 5. | 

Hyginus, a paſſage of that author propoſed to the rea- 
ders, in order to find out the meaning of it. III. 
633. 42. What advices he would have it Minerva 

gave to Penelope. IV. 543.4. 

Hilarion de Cofte, his omiſſions in relation to Queen 
Margaret. V. 532. 6. 533. 4. b. Quoted. III. 
185. 6. 186. u. (a). and a. u. (2). 5. n. (6). 
187. a. u. (1). 188. n. (c). and a. u. (7). B. a. (13). 
189. u. (6). (4). and a. n. (1). ibid. n. (5). 530. a. 


32. 6. u. (4), (6), (7), (8). 533. 4. 3. (10), (13). 

z 1. (15), (17), (18). & paſſim alibi. 1 F 9 

Hylobians. A ſort of Indian Philoſophers. II. 117. 4. 
Why ſo called. ibid. 


Ege, John Pincier was his brother-in-law. IV. 


47- 
Hypecrites. Nothing is to be got by drawing their 
pictures and making them known. III. 204. 5. 
205. 4. The moſt impious find Apologiſts. V. 


58. 

Hypoftafis, the modern Apothecaries have profaned 
that word by applying it to the urine of their pa- 
tients. III. 136. 6. % 

Hippias, all he had about him was his own handy- 

work. II. 779. a. 5 

Hippocrates, whether the letters that concern Demo- 
critus, which are among his, be genuine or not. 
IT. 638. a. A paraphraſe upon one of his letters 
by Alardus. V. 583. 4. . (105). Owns that he 
was miſtaken. 791. 2. (aa). | 


Hippodamie, the wife of Perithous, I. 538. a. B. 
| Hippomantis. 


andgrave of) rewards the dedication 


1. (5). 5. u. (13). 531. 6. n. (26), (27), (28), (30), 


Hippomants. 
Hipponax. A Poet of a contemptible figure. II. 
202. Repreſented in a ridiculous form. bid. 
3 its inhabitants oblige Pinianus to promiſe 
them that he would embrace the prieſthood in their 
city. I. 229. X | 
Hired mourners who cried more than the relations of 

the dead. III. 842. 4. | 
mo a people that walked upon fire. III. 466. and 
a | | 


A diſſertation on that ſubject. V. 


Hir, regulations to reſtrain their fury. IV. 
/ 


46. b. | 
Hyſtaſpes, * of Darius, applied himſelf to Magic. 
V. 631. 5. es | 
Hiſtory, its privileges. I. 103. 3. III. 460. 4. V. 
747, 748. &c. Qualifications requiſite for wri- 
ting a good one. IV. 861. 5. 862. 4. b. 863. a. 
Writers of Hiſtory are diſpenſed from taking an 
oath, their word being ſufficient. I. 343. a. V. 
748. Might clear up a great variety of particu- 
lars, without conſiſting of many pages. I. 422. 
b. 423. a. The undertaking of a general Hiſtory 
a very difficult matter. 594. A proof of this. 
ibid. 595. a. 5. The common fault of thoſe who 
write one. V. I. a. 6. Whether it be permitted 
to relate infamous and abominable actions in a Hi- 
ſtory. II. 31. a. 5. A ſmall matter ſuffices to me- 
tamorphoſe it into fatire. 160. 5. 161. a. The 
knowledge which is acquired by travelling, is ve 
uſeful to thoſe that compoſe a Hiſtory. 168. a. 6. 
In many caſes Hiſtorical truths are not leſs impe- 
.. netrable than Phyſical ones. 543. 35. We ought not 
to truſt one written by a Domeſtic that has receiv- 
ed great favours. HI. 148. 3. What rules ſhould 
be followed in order to diſtinguiſh true and falſe 
fas in a Hiſtory. 269. a. The inconveniencies of 
writing that of monarchs lately dead. 334. 6. 
335. a. In what caſes it is lawful to write a Hiſto- 
y already handled by others. ibid. Reflexions on 
ſome facts that render it uncertain in a thouſand 


things of importance. 856. 3. Wherein the art of 


writing it well conſiſts. IV. 126. a. 5. Whether 
flatterers corrupt the truth of it more than ſatirical 
writers, 142. 5. 143. a. Is nothing elſe but a 
reſentation of the miſery of mankind. 424. and 


3. Whether the art of Oratory be of uſe in its 
. compoſition. V. 328. a. 6. There are authors who 


never would have dreamed of writin 


one, if they 
had not been prompted to it by pe 


nal diſcontent 


and modiſh paſſions. 362. 5. By whom it ought 


to be written: great abuſes in this reſpect. 747. 
748. & ſeg. The reſpe& which the antient Ro- 
mans had for it. 752. The difficulty of writing 
it. IT. 310. a. 3. A paſſage of Salluſt on this ſub- 
+ jeR. 311. a. More particularly that of our own 
country, and of our own times. 310. 6. 
If he who compoſes one ought to be void of all 
paſſion, he who judges of the work ought to be ſo 
too. 311.:a. 3. Books of Hiſtory above all others 
verify that obſervation, pro captu lectoris habent ſua 
ata Libelli. ibid. b. Cannot give pleaſure in deſcrib- 
ing thoſe things which gave pain when they happen- 
ed. ibid. Is quite otherwiſe true than the reports 
of the people. 770. 6, Writers of romances are 

_ obliged to follow it when they tell in a preface the 
foundation of their fictions. III. 166. 6. Ought 


not to be handled, but by clean hands. 345. 5. 


Its perfection conſiſts in being unacceptable to all 

ſects and nations. V. 846. 

Hiſtory Ecclefiaſtical. There is little order and exaQ- 
neſs in it. I. 476. 2a. mY 

Hiſtory nn full of contradictions. I. 78. 4. 5. 


79. 4. 0. : 
Hiſtory of France, who was the firſt that compoſed a 
body of it in French. III. 334. a. 5. 

Hiftory (Genealogical) commonly preceded by fabulous 


times, is often interrupted by ſome periods of ob- 


ſcure times. I. 750. a. 
Hiftory (Roman) Paterculus's abridgment of it is very 
curious. IV. 495. 4. ORD | 
Hiſtorian Commentator, we ou ht never to cenſure one, 
till after being inſtructed in the laws of Hiſtory, 
and the privileges of a Commentary. V. 799. 


Hiftorians. Thoſe who ſuppreſs certain faQts, ought | 


to be treated like thoſe ſellers who conceal what 

they ought to acquaint the buyers with. I. 13. Do 

not always ſtick cloſe enough to the truth. 16. II. 

763. b. 764. a. The antient Hiſtorians took too 
| 1 


861. 6. 862. 4. 5. 863. a. 


. 5. 105. . 


311. as 


them per 
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great a liberty in altering and embelliſhing thei 
memoirs. I. 39. 5. III. 19. b. And accuſtomed 
themſelves too much to relate things only in the 
groſs. I. 422. 6. An Hiſtorian ought to diſtruſt 
pious frauds, 780. a. Hiſtorians deny all the facts 


by which they find themſelves incommoded. II. 


552 6. The laws which are preſcribed to them are 
mpracticable. 65. 5. It is dangerous for them to 


ſpeak truth. 284. 5, There is little 2323 


in moſt of the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. 309. 
Are found to have contradictory opinions ſometimes. 
Which the Commentators have ne- 


2855 a. 6. 
glected to clear up. 352. 4. Fall oftner into the 


ſophiſm à non cauſa pro cauſa, than the Peripatetics. 
403. 6. 550. a. 5. Particular Hiftorians of a pro- 
vince are more to be credited than others, except in 
what is Apologetic. 463. a. Hiſtorians by their 


' neglecting to circumſtantiate things aright, throw 


us into inextricable uncertainties. 615. 4. 6. III. 
485. 4. ba The antient Hiſtorians do not equal 

ſome of our Moderns, II. 550. « Hiſtorians ſome- 
times contradi& one another ſo much, that it is dif- 
ficult to chuſe the beſt account. 635. 5. Ought ne- 
ver to ſuppreſs any thing that may ſerve to diſcover 
their Actors characters, and mark the extent of 
their virtues and vices. 685. a. It is good to ac- 
cuſtom young readers to ſeek among their variations 
for the ground of the greateſt probabilities. 727. 
a. Are guilty of an unpardonable crime by ſup- 
preſling ſome facts. 759. 6. Deſerve but little cre- 
dit when they relate prodiges. 771. 6. There are 
people among them as well as among the populace. 
850. b. It fares with them as with travellers. III. 
121. 2. Their duty in relation to facts which 
they do not believe to be true. 226. b. 227. a. 


Have been very bold as to the ſpeeches mentioned 


by them. 274. a. One of the cauſes of the varia- 
tions which creep into their accounts. 314. a. 6. 
The true character of an Hiſtorian. 336. a: b. IV. 
Moſt of them are cre- 
dulous and liars. III. 416. a. b. Very often vent 
the fancies of their own brain, in order to make 
uſe of their collections. 418. 4. b. 419. a. Love 
to deſcribe great events. 433. 5. People ſeldom di- 
ſpute about what religion they were of. IV. 104. 
Ought to be difintereſted. 25 8. 
a. 5. Their variations about the moſt memorable 


adventures. 746. a. Ought not to diſguiſe things 
through an affected modeſty. V. 420. a. 5. 421. 


a. 5. That which charms moſt in an Hiſtorian. 
263. a. 5. And what is the moſt difficult part 
of his taſk. 264. 3. Whether he ought to ſuppreſs 


the obſcenities of thoſe whoſe Hiſtory he writes. 


265. a. b. 266. a. b, When their miſtakes ought 
to be excuſed, and when not. 359. &. 360. a. 6. 
A ſatirical genius is incapable of diſcharging the 
duties of an Hiſtorian well. 362. a. b. Sometimes 
miſrepreſents the moſt eſſential qualities of an 
action. ibid. ö. The modern ones are too prolix, 
and the antient ones too conciſe. 744. Many of 
petuate falfities. 748. and 2. b. One of 

the cauſes of their illufions. ibid. Whether they 


- ought to have gratitude. 531. 4. b. Are often ac- 


cuſed of being partial for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe thoſe who accuſe them are remarkably ſo 


themſelves. I]. 310. a. 5. It is more difficult to 
appear a faithful Hiſtorian, than to be ſuch in 


reality. ibid. b. The imprudence of an Hiſtorian, 
who ſhould dedicate his book to a monarch, whoſe 
miſconduct he had taken the liberty to cenſure. 
311.5. 312. 4. 35. Ought not to follow popular 
opinions, when they agree not with authors. 770. 6. 
Ought to be perfectly diſintereſted. III. 345. 4. 6. 
Whoever conceives a reſentment againſt a nation, 


ought to abſtain from writing its Hiſtory. ibid. b. 


An exact Hiſtorian always chufes his words with ſo 


much care that he does not leave his readers to 


gueſs. IV. 211.4. Morally and even naturally im- 
poſſible, that they ſhould all be filent upon ſome re- 
markable adventures. 734. 6. Ought to relate not 


only the actions of Heretics, but likewiſe the ſtrong 


and the weak fide of their opinions. V. 810. 
Cogn 6 people as they really were, and 
to ſuppreſs nothing. 812. Their higheſt glory is 
to do juſtice to their greateſt enemies. 801. A great 
many people know no difference betwixt them and 
Encomiaſts. q E 


 Hiftories general, it is the cuſtom of thoſe who re. 


rint them, to add ſuch things as have happened 
prin : io ad es. tie - 


8 
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between the former editions. IV. 210. b. And 
when they find a continuation ready done, they 
chuſe rather to copy it, than be at the trouble to 
compoſe a new one. ibid. | 

Hiftories Sacred, at the ſame time that the people 
were forbidden ' to ſee them in the book which 
contains them in purity, they were allowed to ſee 
them upon the ſtage, ſullied with a thouſand groſs 
inventions. II. 477. 6. 478. a. | | 

Hiftoriographer, is not to be truſted to. II. 131. 5. A 
famous one who confeſſed ingenuouſly, that he did 
not know in what age Philip the Fair lived. 

. b. | 

Hula, his principles of Philoſophy were not proper 
to rid him from the fear of the apparitions of ſpi- 
rits. III. 471. a. 5. What he did to put the En- 
gliſh out of conceit with the republican ſpirit. 467. 
and. a. b. 468. a. IV. 581. 6. 


Hofman (Caſpar) cenſured with reſpe& to du Laurens. 


III. 746. 6. 1. (12). | 

Hofman (Melchior) Prateolus and Gualtier pretend 
that he was the founder of an imaginary 
led Melchiorites. IV. 193. 

Hog (Trojan) what the antient Romans underſtood by 
that. V. 387. 6. 


Holland (Philemon) tranſlates Bauderon's Pharmaco- 


pœia into Latin. I. 677. 5. 678. a. 

Holland, if Horace had ſeen the exceſſive care that is 
taken by the people of that country, in keepin 
their houſes clean, he would have called it a falſe 
neatneſs. I. 187. 6, Its ſtates order a theſis con- 
cerning the ſovereignty to be condemned. II. 688. 
a. Holland and Zeland offer to acknowledge Queen 
Elizabeth for their ſovereign. 753. The Roman 

_ Catholics are 
ligion there. III. 675. @. 

the Fugitives. 688. 
of it. 806. a. 

except in two caſes, IV. 476, 6. 477. a. 5. 


It is the great ark of 
What a Turkiſh Emperor ſaid 


u. (7). | ES 
Hollanders, how vindicated from the accuſation of ha- 


ving ruined the French army. III. 822. @. 6. 
Had rather have the Spaniards for their neighbours 
than the French. 829. 6. 

Homaoomeries. The true idea that ſhould be formed 

of them. I. 296. 5. 297. a. b. Have conſequences 
full of difficulties. 297. a. 5. The very founda- 
tion of this hypotheſis may be deſtroyed. 297. 6. 
It _—_— many contradiftions. ibid. Whether 

their formation requires an intelligence. 304. 6. 
305. à. 

Home: cenſured for the ſpeech of Phcenix. I. 79. 5. 
One of his epiſodes has ſerved Virgil as a model 
for one of the beſt paſſages of the Eneid. 80. 5. 
Had no manner of idea of Heroiſm. 81. 5. Ob- 

tains by his offerings a fight of Achilles, but can- 
8 _ _ ſplendor of the glory which ſurrounds 

m. 85. 5. 
which it is pretended are not his. 157. Anaxago- 
ras was the firſt, who ſuppoſed that bis were 
moral works. 306. He was too talkative and too 
downright. 333. 6. 

be contained in the two firſt letters of his Iliad. 
374. a. Recourſe is had to Magic, in order to 

_ diſcover his country. ibid. us called him 

his miſtreſs. 408. a. His poems reviſed by Ari- 
ſtarchus the Grammarian. 450. and b. 451. a. 
And his two great works divided by the ſame au- 

thor, 451. 6. 452. @. The tradition concernin 
his death. 47 | 
ter him, have made uſe of his inventions. II. 58. 

2. 5. The ideas of reaſon were very much con- 

fuſed in his time. 139. 5. Introduces a thouſand 

miſchiefs by his poetical impieties. III. 134. 5. 

Deſcribes no body by names borrowed from the mo- 

thers. IV. 232. a. His ſimplicity. 344. 5. Does 

not make Telemachus ſpeak with reſpect enough 
to his mother. 540. 5, Two great provinces ſtrive 
which ſhall have him. 594. a. Com men to 

the leaves of trees, to birds and to flies. 657. 4. 5. 

| Whence it happens that there has been ſo much dif. 
ficulty in 2 upon the place of his birth. 92 
a. J. Whether he has mentioned the Jews. V. 
309- a. 3. Was ignorant of the globe. 

III. 787. J. Spondanus is the firſt that writes 

notes upon him in Latin. V. 224. a. 

Homonymi, the meaning of that word. I. 232. a. An- 

tient authors have wrote de Homonymis as well as 


ſet, cal- 


romiſed a free exerciſe of their re- 


It is difficult to find Printers there, 


There are three verſes in the Iliad 


Myſteries which are ſaid to 


3. 5. The Poets that have come a. 


Honey, who invented the ſecret of extracting it. I. 
455. * Its virtue for preſerving health. II. 
638. 5. 

Honorius, Alypius preſents to him the requeſt of the 
Clergy of Africa. I. 229. a. b. 230. a. 

Honour, its laws looked upon as mere chimeras by a 
_ I. 496. a. Some people want to enjoy it, 
and to have the glory of deſpiſing it at the ſame 
time. 680, 6, What power the point of honour 
has over women. IV. 502. 4. 5. &c. 


Honſdorf, or Hondorf, compiler of examples of the Di- 


vine Juſtice, III. 573. 6. 574. 4. 
x. (a), (d), (III. . : | 

Hoornbeeck, that Divine's juſt complaint againſt the An- 
titrinitarians. II. 19. 6. 


Cited. 165. 


Horace gives elogies to Homer which he does not de- 


ſerve. I. 79. 6. Cited with regard to Poets, that 
write in their old-age. 120. a. z. (2). Juſtified in 
his cenſuring Agamemnon for having left Ajax un- 
buried. 161. a. 3. Whence it is that he was ſo 
ingenious as to confeſs that he fled from battle, and 
threw down his arms. 189. . 5. Ridicules a Poet 
that made two hundred verſes in an hour. 665. 
2. Makes uſe of a pitiful argument. II. 139. 5, 
140. a. 342. a. Is miſunderſtood concerning the 
laws againſt ſatires. 35 7 a. 6. Whether, being 
himſelf an Epicurean, he could laugh at his bre- 
thren. 388. b. 389. a. Falls upon the admirers 
of the Antients with a Sorites. 494. a. Why he 
inſults the Jewiſh nation, where he ſpeaks of the 
miraculous ſtone at Egnatia. 745. 4. 6. A paſ- 
| ſage of this Poet concerning Fannius very difficult 
to be underſtood. III. 8. a. b. 9. a. b. A thought 
of his applied to the Guiſes, 292. 6. u. (3). What 
he would have preferred to the reputation of be- 
ing a fine writer. IV. 743. @. u. (16). What he 
ſays of thoſe who affected to make uſe of old 
words. 830. 6. u. (49). | 
Horantius writes a piece againſt Baius. I. 609. a. 
Horne (John van), his notes upon Botal's works. 
II. 99. | | Wy 
Pane a miſtake of that author's. II. 16. 5. 


17. @. 
Hors (metaphorical), the Antients prayed that they 
might light upon evil-doers. II. 247. 6. A ver 
curious diſpute about them. III. 631. a. . 
632. à. | 1 
Horoſcopes, Aſtrologers who made hare Jeſus Chriſt. 
I. 164. 6. II. 319. b. 320. a. Their uncertainty, 
III. 401. 4. 6. „ 
Horſe which Pliny ſpoke of. I. 120. 6. Mares which 
neighed at the fight of a painted horſe, 369. a. 6. 
A fatality which was faid to attend the horſe of 
Sejanus. II. 348. 5. 349. a. Horſes that grew 
better as they grew older. 309. 5. A brazen horſe 
that ſtirred up luſtful deſires. V. 767. A horſe 
thirty-eight years old, whoſe maſter leaves him a 
penſion, with a meadow, and his liberty. IV. 
917, 918, Other examples of gratitude to horſes. 
98 8. a. 5. Others. ibid. A contrary example. 
ibid. | 
Hoſmannus, 2 chimerical Hereſiarch which Moreri has 
given us, having been deceived by an error of the 
preſs. IV. 193. | | 2 
Hoſpinian (Rodolphus) gives a very large detail of the 
variations of the Confeſſion of Augſburg. II. 122. 6. 
Hefpital (Michael de J), his maſs becomes a proverb. 


III. 506. 5. Called an Atheiſt by ſome men. 


510. a. Approved the doctrine of the Proteſtants 
in his heart. zbid. 5. Diſcharged the duty of a 
Chancellor well. 513. 5. 514. 4. Supported the 
French monarchy by his extraordinary qualities. 
865. Reſembled Ariſtotle, IV. 504. 6. 
Hoft, a miracle which is ſaid to have been manifeſted 
upon a hoſt. III. 840. a. ö. — 
Hoſtienſis, the advice which he gives to midwives, 
touching the women they inſpect. IV. 800. 6. 
Hitel de Flandres, the place where they exhibited dra- 
matical repreſentations of the ſtories of ſacred Scrip- 
ture, II. 477. 4. 
Hot- headed 2 how apt they are to judge raſhly. 
III. 42. 4. 6. | 
eee affirms, that the method of waſhing 
women who are to be inſpected at a congreſs is de- 
ceitful. IV. 800. 3. | | : 
Hotman (Francis) ill-defended by Beza. III. 523. 6. 
24. 4. Turns into ridicule a queſtion which Cal- 
_ derini aſked his wife, and the anſwer that ſhe gave 
him. I. 325. 6. Criticized concerning an epigram 
1 upon 


I N D FE X. 


Julius + III. 610. 3. 61 * His com- 
plaints 8 touppa for want of religion. V. 
247. 4. 6. Thoſe that anſwered his France-Gallia 


417. a. b. | 


Houliere (Madam. des) cited. III. 393. a. What ſhe 


ſays of Reaſon. IV. 440. a. 2. (69). A ballad of 
her's. 503. 6. 504. a. u. (64). The elevation and 
depth of her morality. 687. a. b. Gives way her 
ef to the vanity which ſhe blames in others, 
. | 
Houſes (Noble), a book of John le Feron upon that 
ubject. III. 27. and a. | 
Houſſaie (Amelot de la) refuſes to reform Offat's lan- 
guage. IV. 427. a. 6. - ORR | 
Howard, Admiral of England, is the cauſe of the Earl 
of Eſſex's death, and why. II. 759. a. 6. 
Huber, his apology for the Hollanders in anſwer to 
the accuſations of Cavalier Nani. III. 822. a. 
Huberus (Samuel), Miniſter of a village near Bearn, 


ts himſelf expelled by his boldneſs in contradiQ- 


| ing ſome of the doctrines of Beza. III. 535. a. 5. 
Retires to Wirtemberg, and is expelled from thence 
for teaching that God has elected all men to eter- 
nal life. ibid. 3. Retires to Ratiſbon, where, con- 

tinuing obſtinate in his errors, he is deprived of his 


place. ibid. Had the two chief qualifications of a 


good Diſputant. V. 102. 4. 
Hut, Biſhop of Avranches, why he did not finiſh his 
Latin tranſlation of a Greek romance. III. 866. a. 
What he thinks of the character of theſe kind of 
| writings. ibid. and b. | | 
 Huguenots, what ſort of 
| 12 5. Party- Huguenots, and State-Huguenots. 
III. 39. 4. 2. (7). 5 
each of them in the aſſembly of Saumur, and who the 
heads of thoſe opinions were. ibid. a. An Abbot 
of the monaſtery of the order of Citeaux, who was 
2 Huguenot. I. 737. 6. 738. a. 6. tae 
Humility is not always found with the ſtaff and the 
wallet. IT. 665, 666. and 6. - 
Humouriſis, how much their academy is eſteemed at 
Rome. IV. 531.4. | | 
Hunaud ſubmits to Charles Martel, and has the Duchy 
of Aquitain granted him. II. 851, 
Hungary (Lewis, King of), loſes a battle againſt the 
Turks, and is ſmothered in a bog. III. 871. 4. 
Hungary (Andrew, ſon of Charles, King of), ſtrangled, 
bow, and for what reaſon. IV. 300, 301. a. How 
. uſed after his death. 309. a. 6. 
Hunting, the Biſhops of the XVIth century gave them- 
ſelves to it very much. IV. 819. 5. It was forbid 
 _ them by the canons. 1616. . 
Hurtads, his writings are full of ſoleciſms. IV. 
829. 2. 3 | 


Hus (John), the advice that was given him before 


his condemnation. I. 165. 2. 6. By whom he 
was condemned to death. ibid. An account of 
his puniſhment given by Poggius. II. 277. 2. 6. 

Alledges the adventure of the She-Pope before the 
Council of Conſtance, and is not cenſured for it. 
IV. 710. 6. | 

Huſband, in what caſe it is a piece of leudneſs in 

him to come near his wife. IV. 761. @& A 
huſband that is an author, may be either an 

_ eaſy huſband, or a troubleſome one. V. 380. 6. 
81. a. 

Habana. : our laws do not ſuffer them to revenge the 
unfaithfulneſs of their wives, by putting them and 
their galants to death. II. 133. 5. Should not be 

too long abſent from their wives. 743. 6. Anti- 
quity repreſents thoſe who were diſhonoured by their 

Wives as extremely good-natured. III. 306. a. 
Are very often unacquainted with the tries of 
their wives when they are the town-talk. 381. 6. 
382. a. Are no longer affected with their wives 
beauty at a certain period of time. 646. a. 6. Love 
their wives beſt when they do not approach them 
but by ftealth. 964. a. 5. Are kind to their 

| ſpouſes. IV. 220. 5. Thoſe who are impotent 
ſhould, at leaſt, be civil and complaiſant to them. 
760. 5. The right which they had over their 
wives in antient times. V. 427. a. 5. 


Huſſites reproach the Roman Catholics with the ſtory - 
of the | -Pope. IV. 710. 6. © 


Hutten (John) killed by Duke Ulric of Wirtemberg. 
III. 539. Is di up four years after his mur- 
ther, and b when they touch him. bid, 

4. b. | 1 : . „ Wor 


VOL. 


ſermons they like beſt. IT. 


What opinions they were of 


Fanſeniſm, what place it pr 


— 


Hutten (Ulric publiſhed an invective againſt Alcander. 
T. 215. 6. rn” i 

Hutterus loads Bucer with reproaches for his ſenti- 
ments concerning Juſtification. II. 178. a. 6, . 


Fe 


Acheus, a ſubtle Peripatetic, brings the queſtion con- 
cerning ſubſtantial forms into great repute in the 
univerſity at Leyden, III. 361, 362. and a. 

FT acobins of Cologn, how they were forced to give ſa- 
tisfaction to the Count of Nevenar, III. 473. a. 6. 
Launoi ſaid that he feared the Jacobins penknife 
more than their pen. 742. 6, Thoſe of Florence 
make a ftout reſiſtance when their convent is at- 
tacked in order to take Savonarola from thence. 

V. 66. a. 5. The Council of Piſa promiſed them 
the canonization of this Monk, provided that they 
would declare themſelves againſt Pope Julius II. 
69, 70, 71. Their behaviour in the affair of Sa- 
vonarola, when challenged to the trial of fire. 62. 
. e, ee 

Faldabaoth, what that is, according to ſome antient 
Heretics. II. 85 1. 5. 85 2. a. 5 

* a ſort of verſe, by whom invented. III. 

464. 4. | | 

ames (Epiſtle of St), what Luther called it. III. 

939. 5. Was ſuſpected by a great many in the an- 

tient Church. 941. 5. Althamerus attacks it with 

the utmoſt brutality. I. 235. and a. b. 236. 
a. 6. 3 
ames I, King of England, is extremely angry with 

* Thuanus 7 his Hitory. II. 281. Fug as 

Camden to ſend him a catalogue of errors con- 
cerning the troubles of Scotland. 5. Whether 
Camden's Annals were patched and curtailed by his 
order. 280. 6. 281. a. Cauſes Pareus's Commen- 

_ tary on the Epiſtle to the Romans to be burat by 
the hands of the hangman. IV. 473. a. 5. Is 
cruelly treated in a ſatire. 795. 4. 6. His zeal 

_ againſt the Heretics. V. 509, a. 6. How he uſed. 
Dn book concerning N. D. of Hall. III. 

Fan of France, prodigies which Father de Bony ſays 
were obſerved upon the diſſolution of her marriage. 


III. 810. 6. 
ed from in Holland, 
and who was its apoſtle. I. 499. 5. What is its 
weak ſide according to the Moliniſts. IV. 846. 5. 
u. (6). 7 
Fanſenifts, the complaint that one of them makes 
_ againſt the Archbiſhop of Aix. I. 35. b. The 
reaſon of this complaint. ibid. and 36. a. b. Pub- 
| liſh a pamphlet againſt Father Adam. 106. 4. 
Thoſe who cenſured Odoricus Raynaldus are them- 
ſelves liable to cenſure. 179. 5. 180. a. b, War 
_ raiſed betwixt them and the Jeſuits, 498. a. 5. 
99. a. Some of them are drawn into Noord- 
randt, which is attended with great law-ſuits, II. 
111. a. The origin of their war with the Jeſuits. 
III. 133. 4. 5. The bulls of the Popes do not 
hinder them from proceeding in their diſputes. 390. 
5. Their Deputies, in their return ſrom Rome to 
Paris, paſs by Zurich, where they viſit Hottinger. 
526. 4. Are very zealous in cauſing two decrees of 
the court of Rome to be printed. 567. a: 6. Fa- 
ther le Tellier's Reflexions thereupon. ibid. The 
Janſeniſts compared in a ſermon to bull- dogs. IV. 
64. a. 6. De Marca ue them greatly. 101. 
a. b. 102. a. Are accuſed of Calviniſm, for what 
reaſon. 123. 5. Denote themſelves commonly in 
French by on, and why. 492. 4. 5. Are looked 
upon as the beſt Moraliſts. V. — 4 | . 
Janua (Joannes de), whether he and Jacobus de Vo- 
ragine are one and the ſame author. I. 614. 4. 
Miſtakes about this. ibid. and 6. | is 
Fanua Cahrum reſerata, what is made to appear in 
that book concerning Arianiſm. I. 476. 3. Its au- 
thor attacks The Syſtem of the Church in the tile 
of a Peripatetic Philoſopher, and quite overturns 
it. II. 540. 6. What pretence was made uſe of 
for leaving it unanſwered. ibid. DER 
Fanua Linguarum reſarata, how many times * 
and in how many languages. II. 536. 2. 3. 
Japoneſe, whether there is any thing ſurpriſing in their 


having perſecuted the Chriſtians. III. 551. 
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N DEX. 


Taqueline of Bawaria. Her Hiſtory. II. 211. 6. 212. Feſters, what thoſe who have wit do. I. 128. 3. 


a. Marries Francis de Boiſel. go. a. 5. Gives all 


her dominions to the Duke of Burgundy to fave 


her huſband's life. 54. Died in 1436. ibid. 6. 

Faquemot (Theodore) tranſlates ſeveral of Joſeph Hall's 
books into French. III. 342. 

Fardins (La Demoiſelle de) cited. I. 460. 6. 

Jarrige cited. I. 108. 6b. 109. a. 

Faſon chief of the Argonauts. III. 465. 4. b. The 
conqueſt of the Golden Fleece is propoſed to him. 
IV. 532. 6. 533. 4. 5 

Faſon, a Civilian, has given the Doctors of Law a 
very bad example. I. 196. a. * 

Fawverſac, railleries on him. IV. 284. 5. 

Faureguy (John) aſſaſſinates the Prince of Orange. II. 
459. a. u. (27). A Jacobin chuſes rather to be 
ſtrangled than reveal his confeſſion. 460. 5. 

cus, why he called the Lacedzmonian maids Phæ- 

nomerides. III. 968. 6. . 

Bis: no piece ever diſcovered more gall than Ovid's 
poem againſt Ibis. IV. 451. 6b. 452. a. 5. The 
beſt commentary extant upon that ſatire is Mr Boiſ- 
ſeu's. 452. a. The Abbe de Marolles dedicates 
* 11 N tion of that Poem to James Pinou. ibid. 

N | | 
Tearius erects a ſtatue of modeſty. IV. 538. 


„ . | 
the (d') Governor of la Motte is taken off by a canon- 
ball, whilſt he defends it. IV. 278. a. : 
leon the author of that book. IV. 221. 
LIconoclaſts. Their proceedings againſt images, leſſen 
the er of the revenge which their enemies took. 
II. 512. a. 5. Thoſe that have wrote againſt them, 
have made the truth of their Hiſtories ſuſpected by 
their idle ſtories. 587. a. 6. | | 
Ideas: Mallebranche's doctrine, that our ideas are di- 
ſtint from our underſtanding, is an old one. I. 
2 . 4. H.. hat difference there 
is between our ſenſations and our ideas. 781. 
4. 5. Nothing is more difficult for a Prince than 
to anſwer the high ideas which a whole people have 
| ee of him, and nothing more blaſting to 
> reputation, than not to anſwer them. V. 

3 


4 | | | be 
1dem ; that word is ſometimes uſed for Smile. V. 214. 


a. b 


Idolaters, it is more ſurprizing that they have done 


good actions, than that Atheiſts have lived like ho- 
neſt men. V. 811. | | 


Idols, who was the firſt that made them of clay. I. 


44. 6. What Democritus and Epicurus underſtood: 


by that word. II. 388. 4. ny. 
Jealous, thoſe that are moſt ſo, truſt their wives to 
the care of eunuchs. I. 31. 5. | | 
Jealuß, a ſingular example of its force. II. 277. a. 
The jealouſ 


y of men 1s not ſo copious in inven- 


tions as the love of women. 533. 4. Diſpoſes men 
to rail againſt the fair ſex in general. 8 


_ ſuffer. III. 643. 5. Whether it be neceſſary in 
| ſociety. 965. 4. Is not always uniform, in its 
_ cauſes and effects. IV. 48. a. Some conſiderations 
on this n. V. 110. a. 6. | | 
Feniſon (Robert) a Jeſuit, challenges Sir Humphry 
"Linde, and anſwers his Safe 5% III. 971. 
* 1 
Jeremiab, a paſſage of his letter, as it is inſerted in 
the book of Baruch. I. 597. a. 3. (14). 
Ferom, his friendſhip for Paula, makes ill-natured 
people ſlander him. I. 31. 5. Said that the ſnares 
cf beautiful women ought to be avoided by flight. 
III. 65. 4. 6. His maxims concerning marriage 
in general, and ſecond marriages in particular, 192. 
4. How he explains what is ſaid of David's tak- 
| ing the Shunamite to bed with him. 281. @, 6. 
What he athrms concerning the ſhame that people 
| ought to have of their own nakedneſs. V. 130. 6. 
Was againſt young girls being ever abſent from their 
mothers, in devotional watchings. 337. 4. His 
invectives againſt Vigilantius, 471. 4. } Whether 
we ought to truſt the repreſentation which he gives 
us of that man's opinions. ibid. 6. | 
Jeruſalem, its deſtruction is a powerful argument a- 
inſt the Jews. I. 173. 3. Its temple is tried to 
re-built in vain. 228. The deſcription of its 
temple is a very difficult thing. 618. 4. 
Feſt, the ſtory which the Rabbins tell of him. II. 
605. . 3. b 1 


7. 4. 5. 
The rack which thoſe who are polled with it 


o1. 5. Prefer their jeſts to their frauds. 187. 4. 


ever ought to rally upon a falſe fact. II. '527. a. 


Thoſe who ſet up for Jeſters, find themſelves obliged 
to divert people at their own coſt. 599. 4. Sacri- 
fice every thing to their paſſion for putting off a 
jeſt. III. 137. a. 6. | | 

Fefting : the power of the habit of jeſting. I. 
T1: a. 28 

Fefts: a jeſt ſaves a ſoldier's life. I. 709. a. Some 
jeſts examined. II. 527. a. 6. See Rail. 
leries. | 

Feſuits, why they are more diſagreeable to the Senate 
of Venice, than the other Monks are. I. 3o. 5. 
Some of them ſpeak diſreſpectfully of St Auſtin. 
106. a. 109. a. 3. Entice away young men, 
whoſe education is committed to them. 169. 64.2. 

The anſwer made by their Provincial. 169. @. 5. 


Their ſociety has been hitherto the moſt learned 


of all regular ſocieties. 220. 4. Authors of a great 
many libels. i6i4. 5. Whether they are as learned 


now as formerly. ibid. 221. a. 6. Very ſevere. 


ſpeeches made 9. * them. 251. From whoſe 
en their Catechiſm came. 484. 6. Were formida- 
le, notwithſtanding the decree of their baniſhment. 
ibid. The war betwixt them and the Janſeniſts 


breaks out again. 498. a. Whether they ated 


imprudently in cauſing the elogies of Mr Arnauld 
and Mr Paſcal to be ſuppreſſed. ibid. and b. 499. 
| a, It is doing them ſervice to publiſh calumnies 
againſt them, which may eaſily be confuted. 726. 


5. 727. a. The ſmall number of Anti-Moliniſts | 
which they ſuffer in their great body is of ſome 


uſe. 728. a. 6. Who was the firſt of their order 


that taught dons at Paris. II. 590. A certain 


Jeſuit does a kind thing to a Proteſtant, 663. a. 
There are very few univerſities with which the 
Jeſuits have not had ſome diſpute. 700. 5. u. (2). 
Their cabals to hinder the examination of their 


books. III. 133. 4. 5. A fatire againſt them. 


563. b. 564. a. 5. Diſpute with the other Ca- 
tholics concerning Epiſcopal juriſdiction. 665. @. 


5. Whether their inſtitution, as well as that of 


other Monks, be founded on Fanaticiſm. 885. 6. 
Were called Theatins, and why. 887. 4. 6. Have 
been calumniated from their firſt eſtabliſhment. 
888. 3. The moſt horrible things that can be ſaid 
_ againſt them become probable without any proof. 
891. 4. b. 892. 4. b. They turn the hatred of 
| the world againſt them to their advantage. ibid. b. 
893. a. . The doctrines which have rendered 


them odious, were hatched before their time: they 


have only raiſed conſequence upon conſequence. 
ibid. b. 894. a. Why they have been formally 
and expreſsly charged with theſe doctrines. ibid. b. 


Whether there be two ſorts of them, the one mar- 


ried and the other unmarried. 897. 5. 898. a. 6. 
And whether they have great credit with the Im- 
perial Court. 898. a. 5. What their motive is 
h for teaching the immaculate conception of the Holy 
Virgin. 932. a. How they attacked Stephen Paſ- 
quier, concerning his plea againſt them. IV. 80. 
a. b, How far ſome of them have carried the love 
of chaſtity. 125. 4. b. 126. a. And by what means 


they ſaid in Spain, that they kept themſelves always 


chaſte, though converſing familiarly with fine wo- 
men. 125. ; 126. a. How the faults in the go- 
vernment of their ſociety were publiſhed. 131. 5. 
'They decry the fathers of the Oratory in Mons and 
Liege, as Neſtorians. 350. 4. 6. How they vin- 
dicate themſelves from the accuſation of corrup- 
ting Chriſtian Morality. 475. a. 6. Very few of 
them turn Proteſtants. 855. 5. 856. a. Their 
plea, that the knowledge of the true God has laſted 
among the Chineſe, for a great many ages, and 
that the Divine honours paid to Confucius, were 
purely civil, may be ſupported by what Mr Hyde 
affirms concerning the Perſians. V. 637. 6. 638. 4. 
Their Chamber of Meditations, what it is. II. 
457. 4. Say that it is lawful to kill the King, as 
being out of the Church, and not approved of by 


the Pope. ibid. Suſpected of being $66 a hand in 


the aſſaſſination committed by Chaſtel. 456. a. 6. 

457. à4. 155 5. The difference there is in the ac- 

counts of this aſſaſſination. 460. 6. 461. a. 6. Ba- 

niſhed from France by an arret of the Parliament 

of Paris. 457. Spread about an advertiſement in 
Latin and 1 nch againſt that arrét. ibid. b. It is 

from their ſchool that Aſſaſſins proceed. 459 11 

The 
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dred thouſand, to 


INDE X. 69 


The hardſhips to which they reduce their Father 
William Criton. 577. a. 5. Articles propoſed to 
Lewis XIII, for their reformation. ibid. a. Jo- 
ſeph Hall bore a great hatred to them. III. 342. 

| a. 6. Their colleges riſe every where, ibid. b. 
Fare beſt when they are moſt curſed. ibid. A pro- 
phecy 1 them. ibid. An examination of 
what Salmaſius ſaid touching the edition of Anaſta- 
ſius, publiſhed by the Jeſuits of Mayence. IV. 726. 

5. 727. a. b. Their diſputes with the Proteſtants 
were never ſo violent, as during the firſt thirty years 
of the XVIIth century. 727. a, A conjecture 
upon one of the reaſons which obliged the Parlia- 
ment of Paris to involve them in the cauſe of Cha- 
ſtel and Guignard. III. 279. and b. 280. and 
a. 5. What they anſwered when they were re- 
proached with giving j Guignard a place in their 
Martyrology. 277. a. 6. Extenuate the outrageouſ- 
neſs of his tenets. ibid. b. 278. a. 5. Do not pre- 
tend to vindicate him as to his propoſition about 
killing the King. ibid. Antimonarchical maxims 
are attributed eipecially to them. 279. 6. 280. a. 
Four brothers who were Jeſuits. I. 747. 

Jeſuiteſſes, a ſociety of certain women and maids who 


took that name. IV. 26. a. 5. Aboliſhed by the 


bull of Urban VIII. ibid. 5. 
Feſus Chriſt, according to Antoinette Bourignon, his 
human nature was produced by Adam. I. 102. 6. 
103. a. Whether his birth and his miracles could 
have been foretold by Aſtrology. 164. 5. 165. a. 
IT. 319. 5. 320. a. b. Explication of his remain- 
Ing three days and three nights in the bowels of the 
earth. I. 174. a. 5. The Pagans drew a parallel 
between him and Apollonius Tyanæus. 380. 5. 
They compared his miracles likewiſe with thoſe of 
Apuleius. 392. a. 3. The Carpocratians had his 
| Image, which they ſaid was procured by Pilate. 
472. a. Whether his birth impoſed filence on the 
oracles of Paganiſm. 592. a. What authors have 
prophanely attempted to calculate his nativity. II. 
319. 5. 200; a. In what ſenſe he is called the 
Word an 


the Image. 434. 5. Arnobius ſays that 


he ſpoke but one language, which every one of his 
auditors took to be his own natural tongue. 517. 
a. 5. The hiſtory of his life written in the Per- 
fian language, by the Jeſuit Jerome Xavier. 663. 
. Some have taught that he died both as to his 
human and divine nature. IV. 288. 3. Whether 
he be our Mediator only as he is man. V. 228. 5. 
229. a. ö. 230. 5. His ſoul did not underſtand 
the numbers of Daniel. II. 122. a. 5. A pretend- 
ed letter of Lentulus, containing a portrait of Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, is given as an authentic piece by J. Huarte. 
III. 528. Ruffilian ſays that he was ſubje& to the 
influences of the ſtars. IV. 940. a. 6. 


Fewels., The Apoplexy of which the Emperor 


Leo IV, and Pope Paul II, died, was occaſioned by 
their weight or coldneſs. IV. 512. 4.65. 
Fews, the fabulous accounts which they have publiſh- 
ed upon the ſtory of Abimelech's diſtemper. I. 38. 
5. 39. a. Are * to the number of three hun- 
epart out of the diminions of 
the Catholic King in one day. 41. 5. Believe that 
Adam, Abraham, and David, have had the ſame 
ſoul, which will likewiſe be that of the Meſſiah. 
46. Their fantaſtical opinion about Adam's crea- 
tion. 102. a. b6, Plutarch pretends that their reli- 
ion, their feaſts, their ceremonies were much the 
ſame with thoſe practiſed in Greece to Bacchus. 115. 
4. Think that an huſband yy, 0s not to cohabit 
with a woman after he has found her barren, for the 
ſpace of ten years. 122. 5. The people of Alex- 
andria complain agginſt them to Caligula. 374. 
and b. Are the only ſubjects who refuſe to honour 
that Emperor as a God. ibid. There were ſome 
who gave them the ſame original as the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts. 466. a. What proof of their courage thoſe 


that followed Barcochebas were obliged to give. 


648. a. Are diſturbed on account of circumciſin 
their children. 647. a. Their cuſtom at the bi 
of # ſon or daughter. ibid. and 5. The great 


ſaughter of this people. 649. 4. 5. Their abhor- 


rence for the fair of the turpentine-tree. 648. 5. 
Are prohibited from returning to Jeruſalem. ibid. 


And even from coming near it. ibid. And which 


is ftill more from entering into the country of Ju- 


dea. ibid. Have their ears cut off, and are tran- 


ſported into Spain. bid. What they ſay of Ari- 
ſtotle. II. 644. a. Their abſurd whims concerning 


Elijah and Eliſhah. 752, 753. and B. And con- 
cerning Ezekiel and his 1 75 and a. 5. 880. 
and a. V. 544. 6. 545. a. The invocation of 
the ſaints has been long ſince practiſed by them. 
II. 879. 2. The Jews of the VIth Century who 
only quote traditions handed down by word of 
mouth, are no more to be believed, than the Jews 
of the XVIIth, in things which concern the Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets. 829. 5. Are all ordered by 
Tiberius to depart from Rome, and why. III. 119. 
b. Forced to be baptized. 220. a. What ſyna- 
gogues the laws permit them to poſſeſs. ibid. Dri- 
ven from Francfort by popular commotions. 387. 
Are falſely accuſed of having pricked an hoſt with 
needles, in order to draw blood from it. 840. a. b. 
The difputes which they pretend Alexander deter- 
mined in their favour, are chimeras. IV. 8. 5. 
Why the Turks deteſt them above all other people 
in the world. 50. 3. 51. a. Are made to wear 
the letter Wau. 309. 5. Whether they believed 
the doctrine of a future ſtate as an article of faith. 
V. 8. a. 6. Had a Sadducee ſometimes for their 
high-prieſt. 12. 6. What a Rabbin has related 
concerning their antient library. 544. b. 545. a. 
32 Hiſtory of the Jewiſh religion by J. Baſnage. 
A 

Enatius (St), Vedelius's notes upon his letters, what 

character they bear. V. 445. 6. | 
_ (de — his conformity with St Auguſtin. 

nn | 


Ignorance. What Heſiod ſays of it. I. 411. a. Is 
one of the impenetrable ſhields againſt the darts of 
the Pyrrhoniſts. IV. 654. a. Whether that which 
they call invincible will excuſe. 874. 4. 6. 875. 
4. 6. 929. a. b. 930. a. May do a great deal of 
miſchief. V. 229. b. 230. a. Diſtinguiſhed from 
error. 372. 6. c. Is the cauſe that Ruyſbroeck 
is looked upon as inſpired. IV. 942. 4. 6. 

Ignorance (invincible) a Monk who excuſes it. V. 


25. | 

Wands Cyclades, Dicæarchus attacks them againſt all 
right and juſtice. IT. 662. Wort 

Hliad, Andromache's dialogue with Hector, is one of 
the belt paſſages in it. I. 333. 3. Which however 
has too much ſimplicity. ibid. Myſteries contain- 
ed in the two firſt letters of this Poem. 374. a. 

Obſervation upon the two Poems of the Iliad and 
1 ibid. and b. HUN 

Liad (i er) Pindarus Thebanus is the author of it. I. 
81. 6. | | 

Ilhricus, his omiſſion in his Catalggus Teftium Peritatis, 

made amends for by other compilers. III. 687. @. 

Would not have facrificed a ſurplice for the ſake of 
peace. IV. 185. 6. | | 

Images, the objects of devotion are repreſented by thefe 
in the air and ſhape which workmen pleaſe to give 
them. II. 729. 4. b. III. 57. 4. 6. John du Tik 
let, Biſhop of Meaux, inveighs with great force 
againſt the abuſe of them. V. 356. 4. : 

Images of wax, made uſe of to caule love or ſickneſs. 
2 936. a. 5. 937. 4. 6. 939. 5. 940. 
3 

Imma, daughter to Charlemagne, her amours with the 
Gy rp the Emperor her father. II. 744. 4. 

„ | 

2 The received opinion of the Immenſity of 
God, productive of many empty and conceited no- 
tions. III. 100. 4. 6. 101. . 6. 

Immortality, it is not the quantity of a man's works, 
that procures it. IV. 598. a, Increaſes miſery, III. 
643. 5. Whether he Immortality of the ſoul can 
— of ra by Ariſtotle's principles. V. 593. 4. See 


' Immutability, the idea we ſhould form of it. V. 219. 


' a. 5. &c. | 
ety 3 acts of impiety. I. 160. 5. 161. 4. 701. a. 5. 
9 pieties mud» opt miracles of Moſes, and ge- 
nerally touching the whole Scripture. II. 156. 4. 
Great piety and great impiety are equally uncom- 
mon, 451. 5. Diczarchus erects an altar to it, up- 
on which he celebrates the Divine ſervice. 662. 
The Fathers of the Church relate the impieties of 
Heretics. . 135. 6. | * 8 8 
Impious men bely their courage, wh lie on their 
ande II. 12. . a. 647. and 5. 648. 
a. b. 
Ipofition of hands, burleſqued in tbe Aut of the Apoſtles 
in verſe, II. 479. à. J. | . 
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70 END 


Impoſſible : whether all that is not, all that never was, 
_ all ot never ſhall be, is impoſſible. IT. 495. 6. 
. J. 
7 * 2 (public) the puniſhing them ſeverely would 
ve 2 good effect. I. 790. a. 6. The advan» 
| 15 * 1g factious people make of Impoſtors. 
71. K . | | 
Tmpotency reckoned a v reat misfortune, II. 315. 
LY * A wife he en this infirmity in her 
huſband, and comforted him under it. III. 187. 
a. b. How diſhonourable it is for women to enter 
proceſſes of impotency. IV. 799. a. b. Cc. 
Tmpotent, whether the devil can make people impo- 
tent, by doing what in French is vulgarly called 
nouer Paiguillette, I. 38. 5. 39. a. A French Phyſi- 
cian pretends that there is daily experience of this, 
and 2 quotes Tacitus thereupon. IV. 
385. a. 6. | 


* 


Inprecation: a ſingular effect of an imprecation. . 


60. a. 5. 


Imprudence : ill ſucceſs ſhould not be always attributed 


to imprudence. I. 365..6. | 

Impunity "4 oa people more fierce and inſolent. 
II. 195. &. 6. | | 

1 pio nes the Cynic endeavoured to juſtif 4 
this vice. II. 669. 5. 670. a. Its connexion with 

good chear. 822. a. 5. A method made uſe of 
at Rome to hinder its exceſs. V. 268. a. See 
Leudneſs. 


| Impurities ; there are ſome that ought never to be de- 


ſcribed under any pretence. V. 39. @. 6. 40. a. 6. 
41. 4. 5. d 


Inpute a rule which thoſe ought to follow who 


impute certain things to an author. I. 652. 4. 
Tnattention ; remark upon the effects of inattention to 
which even the greateſt men are liable. II. 388. 6. 
389. a. 6. 390. a. b. &c. . : 
carnation, the firſt prelude to it. I. 102. a. Whe- 
ther Ariſtotle had glimpſes of it. 471. 4. 6. An 
argument ad hominem in favour of the incarnation 
againſt the Rabbins. IV. 94- 6. 0: | 
orcerers. II. 243. 6. 


a book deſerves that name. 848, 849. | 
Incomprehenfibility of things taught by Arceſilas more 
_ expreſsly than was ever done before. I. 410. 6. 
How far puſhed by the Academics. II. 325. a. 6. 
326. 4. 6. 327. a. A ſtory which is told in op- 
ition to this doctrine. III. 697. 5. 698. a. It 


1s not men of a mean capacity who give into this 


opinion. V. 587, 5. A remark which may 


ſtrengthen this opinion. 610, 6. & ſeq. It is nota 


ſufficient reaſon for rejecting a doctrine. 820, 821. 
See Pyrrhoniſts, Pyrrhoniſm. „ 
Incontinency is the ſtrongeſt pillar of the empire of 
2 II. 602. a. Is a quality of conſtitution. 
V. 332.'a. See Chaſtity. 8 
 Incontinent : an example which is propoſed to all in- 
continent perſons, I. 686. 5. 


Incredulous: there are two ſorts of incredulous people, 


with reſpect to the exiſtence or the non-exiſtence of 
a Deity. II. 648. a. b. The myſteries of the goſ- 
pel being above reaſon, the objections which they 
make thereto cannot be anſwered. V. 815. Our 
_ confefling this gives them no manner of 3 
818, 819. 829. | of 


Incubus s, hypotheſes concerning thoſe ſpirits. II. 113. 


b. 114. 4. 


| Independants are againſt the Church's having the power ' 


of Excommunication. I. 96. a. 


Index of the Inquifition of Rome ; the wrong judgment 


of its cenſors. IV. 719. 6, Ordereth to expunge 


all praiſes given to Heretics. III. 438. 6. 439. 4. 


See Iaguiſit ion. | 
Indexes have been called the ſoul of books. I. 319. 6. 
A thought on Indexes. 362. a. Should be compo- 
ſed by the authors themſelves. ibid. 
_ indians, their inclination for wine, IV. 7. a. The 
Indian Hermits drive away all impure thoughts, 
5 cane which they hold in their hands. 


126. 4. 
Indies, how far known before Ptolomy's time. IV. 


308. 4. b. 809. a. 
Indi ference in point of religion ſhocks more than a 
worſhip, and why. I. 97. . | 
Indiſcretion of boaſting to have received favours is never 
rgiven. I 


| IC. a. 
Inglence : What Grantor laid againſt the indolence 


* was a doftrine of the Stoics. II. 561. 5. 
2. &. 2 | | | 
11 a ſtanza on that ſubject. I. 139. a. Their 
credit is very little leſſened in the Romiſh Church. 
III. 87. a. How far the abuſe of them was car- 
ried in the court of Rome. 766. 6, Were the firſt 
thing which Luther attacked. IV. 772. à. | 

Infallibili of the Church cannot be maintained as to 
facts. I. 494. 4. | 

Infamy : Magiſtrates ought to be extremely cautious in 
infliting a note of infamy. IV. 500. 6. 

Infant Baptiſm ; in what manner Caſſander proves the 
doQrine of Infant Baptiſm to be apoſtolical. I. 
288, a. | 

Infatuated Agents are a neceſſary evil to a party. II. 


708. a. 


Inferni (gli), a book of Doni with this title, where 


the different conditions of life are repreſented. II. 
688. b. 689. a. | | 
Tnfidels leſs dreaded than the promoters of Orthodoxy. 

I. 199. 4. 6, Whether Chriſtian Princes ought to 
make alliances with them for the good of their 
States. 407. a. 5. Whether they ought to be 
converted by force as the Heretics are. III, 220. 
3. 221. 4. | 
Informers, the only victory that an innocent and wiſe 
man ſhould defire over them, is to eſcape whole and 
ſafe out of their hands. I. 777. a. Their cha- 
racter. ibid. Some of them will neither retra& nor 
make good their accuſation. II. 253. a. Compared 
to dogs, who for the ſake of the public good are 
left to bark againſt every body. 372. a. 6. Which 
makes the fate of mankind to be lamented. ibid. 6.. 
Take notice of the manner how people talk of news. 
II. 627. a. See Aceuſers. | Y 
Ingratitude chiefly appears in the behaviour of chil- 
dren towards their fathers. II. 439. 3. Produced 
by 8 which cannot be acknowledged. 737. 
a. b. | 
Injuries : a treatiſe about the bearing of injuries, wrote 
by Donzellinus. II. 690. a. 5. It was a rule of 
Bion's, that we ſhould bear injuries and civilities 
with the ſame tranquillity. 15. a. Princes are ex- 
tremely nice and punctilious on this head. 445. b. 
An injury that is deſpiſed, falls of itſelf, V. 746. 
Injurious reflexions which occaſioned the deſtruction of 
a town. IV. 278. a. 6, RA | 
Izjuſtice; it is uſual for thoſe who commit one to ju- 
ſify it by another. I. 718. 2. Whether it be a 
means of proſperity. II. 165. a. 6. Argued for by 
Carneades. 330. a. b6. Diczarchus erects an altar 
" it upon which he celebrates the Divine ſervice. 
662. | . | 
Inlaudatus, N remarks on that word. II. 
234. 4. 6. | 
Pe. proved by the fiery trial. I. 4ox. Oppreſſed 
Innocence ſooner or later finds 3 it „ 
No innocence can be proof againſt the choice of 
judges. III. 212. 6, Is the moſt neceſſary qualifi- 
cation of an accuſer. IV. 781... 
Innocent X, the Duke of Guiſe ſaid that he was a very 
t diſſembler. II. 472. 3. | 
Innocent X1, his ill humour againſt the court of France 


was ſufficient to make him ſay that he did not ap- 


prove of dragooning. II. 475. 6. Feared the increaſe 
of the power of France more than he defired the 
progreſs of the Catholic religion. 758. 5, His par- 
tiality againſt France has infinite ſervice to 
the Proteſtants. IV. 430. | 4 
Innovations are prejudicial to the public and academical 
tranquillity. I. 242. 6. 243. a. People ſhould be 
contented to oppoſe fundamental innovations. 243. 
a. There are ſome which laſt long, and ſome 
which do not, IV. 353. 6. 354 — —„—-— 
Innovators boaſt of doing nothing but in imitation of 
the Antients. III. 230. 3. A terrible maxim 
againſt them. V. 315. 6. They are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary. I. 577. a. They affect to have devotees, 
and to make uſe of their intrigues. IV. 27. 6. 
1 has been ſilent with reſpect to a book full 
of abſurdities. I. 138. 3. How people ought to 
behave towards this tribunal, whenever they paſs 
a a ſentence like that which was paſſed by it upon 
Carranza. II. 337. a. 6. Is a real abomination 
introduced into the holy places, ibid. ö. Its unjuſt 
proceedings are ſometimes condemned. 656. 4. 6. 
G57. a. J. Hindered from being introduced into 
France. III. 506. 6. 07. 4. A certain author 
3 „ proves 


. 


INDEX mn 


proves the jule of this tribunal by ſeripture, and 
places the Arlt inſtitution of it in the terreſtrial para- 
diſe. IV. 3. 3. On what account chiefly it ma 
be always turned into ridicule. ag a. - Its cotidek 
is by no means uniform. V. . b. Condemns 
the book of the Taxe de la and Romaine 
only as it is corrupted by the Heretics. I. 628. 6. 
Brochard ſays that it is the abomination of deſola- 
tion foretold by Daniel and St Paul. II. 145. a. 6. 
See Index. 

Ingeifitors, of whatſoever reli gion chey are, make all 
the cities where they grow powerful, enemies to 
learning. I. 147. The people will not ſuffer any 
recrimination to be uſed againſt them. 154. 5. 
Their partial indulgence. bid. It is a great 
triumph to eſcape out of their hands. 777. a. A 
reflexion of Mr Arnauld's on their behaviour with 
reſpect to certain books. IT. 37. a. 5. Whether 

| Indulgence ſhould be uſed towards them for the ſake 
of the public good. 372. 4. 5. Their immenſe 
power. III. 473, 6. 474. 4. Are often impoſed 
upon with reſpect to ſuch books as people have a 
mind to put out. V. 293. a. 6. The quarrels 
which Valla had with them. 435. 4. 5. 436. 4. 6. 
Their villany and injuſtice:453. 6. 454. 4. b. Their 

_ Direoy by Nicolas Emeric, of which Francis 
Pegma publiſhed two editions. II. 749. 

Inſcription, a proud one. III. 237. 6. 

Hnſcriptions, the es which = have occaſioned 

— ſometimes. V. 552. 6 e a. 

inſets, their organs are infinitely — nice than thoſe 
of men. II. 636. a. 


| Inſtiration, whether it muſt be allowed with regard 


to the expreſſions in Scripture as well as the doc- 
trines. I. 106. @. 3. 107. a. b. Thoſe perſons 
who pretend to it are dangerous to a ſtate. 647. 6. 


648. a. No coherency muſt be expected from one 


that aſcribes every thing to inſpiration. II. 112. 
| Exceflive pride is the general fault of thoſe who 
pretend to it. 538. a. 6. There is no great go 
acquired by confuting them. III. 388. 4. 6. 
broeck, by reaſon of his ignorance, was wallet 
upon as one who wrote by inſpiration. IV. 


942. 
Taftabiliy, an example of the inſtability of human 
things. I. 566. 6. 


| ee (Calvin's), the Epiſtle Dedicatory of that 


book is one of the three or four prefatory diſ- 
- courſes that are admired the moſt. II. 261, 3. An 


account of its different editions and correCtions. 


262. 4. ö. 263. a. For which Bolſec inſults Cal- 
vin. 262. 6. Compared with Martyr's Common- 
Places. V. 86. 6. The extraordinary eſteem which 
people have for it. ibid. 87. a. Abridged. zbid. 
A ſupplement to what has been ſaid of its dif- 


- ferent editions. ibid. 5. & ſeg, Variations that 


are fouud between them. 87. a. 6. Marlorat 


makes Indexes of them. 88. a. It has been printed 
an infinite number of times. 76:i4. a. b. Faults 
of the author of the Eſſay on Learning, touching 


this Inſtitution. ibid. 
Inflitutes of Fuſtinian, the beautiful order, and the 


2 0 chat work are deſervedly admired. V. 
ke. its unity in all men a taught by ſome Philoſo- 


phers. I. 553. b. 554. 4. 6. 555, @. 6. II. 41 


4. B. 4712. 4. 5. 565. wr 566. a. 5. The abſurdity 


of that doctrine. 12 555. a. 6. Which 
nevertheleſs eould only invented by great ge- 
nius's. ibid. a. Averrhoe's opinion on its unity 

maintained by Vernias and en Niphus. IV. 
377. and b. See Spirit. 

Intelligence : Anaxagoras ſuppoſes an intelligence to be 


a _ mover of all things. I. 299. a. 6.. 300. 
— — ms with different employs throughout 


the univerſe 25T. 4. 


Intereſt of party, is pony pu redominant over the 
e 


love of truth. II. 24. public intereſt is 
the law of Policy, an A law of State. 755. 5. 
Interim, by whom drawn up. I. 141. and b. It was 
neither ſatisfactory to the Proteſtants nor the Ca- 
tholics. ibid. Couragiouſly rejected by the Mini- 
ſiters bordering upon the Earldom of Hanaw, III. 
875. A new interim. 672. and a. b. 673. 4 


Interpreters, the Merchants of Rome kept a hundred 
and thirty of them i in one of the towns of Colchis. 


II. 8 


Interpreters of the Canon- Law, Cinius was no friend to 
them. II. 50%. | 

Intrigues, an inſtance of ſome of the beſt contrived 
ones. II. 417. 24. 

. 985 authors who have made them. V. 438: 
_ 

Invention: two perſons may pretend to the invention 
of the ſame thing, though the one is not aſſiſted by 

the other. III. 62. 6, 


Inventiohs, it is n to know their original and 


| Progreſs. IV. 879. a. 6. 

Invocation of the dead very much uſed 1 among the Pa- 

gans. II. 716. 3. 

Joan II, Queen of * 2 the manner in which ſhe 
diſcovers her love. II. 312. a. The fable of the 
mare may be applied to her. IV. 309. 6. | 

Joannes Fanuenſis, fee Fama. 

Foconde, the judgment of a good Critic upon two 
pieces which bear that name. I. 752. a. n. (31). 

Jew (St) would not enter into the bath where an 
Arch-heretic was. II. 405. b. The beginning of 

his goſpel cited by Amelius. I. 252. 

Fohn the Faſter, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, his am- 


bition gives riſe to a very great your betwixt the | 


Biſhop of Rome and him. III. 223. a. 

7. XXII, Pope ; the taxes of the Romiſh Chance- 

ry began under his Pontificate. I. 629. 6. Excom- 

2 Marſilius of Padua. IV. 198. 

Fohn XXIII, Pope; his depoſition 3 in a 

Council, V. 590. 

John without Land ſuccours his mother, who was be- 
ſieged in Mirebeau, takes Prince Arthur 9 N 
and murthers him ſome time after. III. 797. 

Fohn Cafimir, Duke of Saxony, erects a famous ſchool 
at Coburg. III. 660. 

Foy, a ſingular effect of that paſſion. IT. 676. 4. 
They who die of it, die ſuddenly, III. 766. 4. 


Joys of this world, a pleaſant 5 of a Princeſs | 


' thereupon. V. 383. b. 384. 4 
Fojeuſe (Admiral de) gave an Abbey for a ſong. I. 


428. 2. (c). 


Foinville, they have done us an injury in changing 


many of the old words in his book. IV. 428. a. 
Foke : an obſervation on a Latin joke. II. 702. a. 


Foly (Claudius), his reflexions on he life of Lewis XI 
are very judicious, III. 809, and 'b. 8 10. a. Seems 


to think that the Roxier des Guerres was compoſed 
| by Lewis XI. ibid. and b. 
For (William du) ennobled for his good ſervices. ur. 
23. 4. 
You (Denys du) performs a bold action, for which he 
- incurs the hatred of the Franciſcans, and is, at _ 
maſſacred. III. 623. a. 6. 
Jonas, in what manner he remained three days and 
three nights in the whale's belly. I. 174. a. _ 
Fopoli, a city in Calabria; Auguſtin Niphus was a 
_ of that place, and not of Seſſa. IV. 


377- 

Forden (William) tranſlates "FS of Ruyſbroeck” 4 
books. IV. 942. 

FJornandes, his e of the Goths tranſlated into 
French. III. 581 

Joſepb (the Patriarch), the place where it is ſaid. = 
was buried. I. 37. 6. 

Tolph (St) had the gift which they call infeightition. 

II. 108. 3. Has been made a martyr of a new 
kind 338. b. 339. a. Refutation of ſome i impious 
Opinions vented thereupon. 339. 4 

Foſephus, a Jewiſh Hiſtorian, contradicts Moſes. I. 
39. a: 5. Several Critics riſe up againſt his Jewiſh 
Antiquities. 374. 5. 375. 4. Aſeribes an anſwer 

to Samuel's mother quite different from what the 

Seripture aſcribes to her. 342. 5. Mr d' Andilli's 

tranſlation of him. 487. 5. Has ſuppreſſed a mi- 

racle in the book of Numbers. 2. 6. Reaſons like 

a Jew that ſeems to have forgot the elements of his 
religion. II. 248. Thinks'that a tory of Moſes 


is not ſufficiently GO a 10 IM 133. a 


Cenſured for havin my + pallage of — 
Kander with that Mol es. 3. 609. a. 
that God commanded Sarah = — Hagar i in eo 
ham's bed. V. 51. a. What he relates concerning 
rn between the Jews and a 314. 
n. (1o). 
Form (King), whether Elijah wrote a letter to him 
from heaven. II. 752, and h. 
Joubert (Claudius) forgets: himſelf when he fancies that 
he knew war rn at _ IT, 284- b. 


11 © . | : 2 Faubertus 
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Joubertus (Laurence) what he ſaid. concerning his learn- 
ing. 4 U 582. 6, Reſtores Cauliac's Surgery. II. 

7 (Emperor) whether before kim neither Em- 
peror nor Conſul gave up an inch of ground to the 
enemy. III. 317. 3. The Chriſtians endeavour. to 
clear him, and the Heathens to condemn him with 
1 to the ſcandalous peace which he made. 58 5. 

86. a. 

Fovitg refuted in relation to-the Magic of Agrippa. 
I. 150. 6. 151. 2. Condemns Savonarola with mo- 
deration enough. V. 62. 4. See Paul Fovins. 

Journal, it is neceſſary to conſult a good one, in 
order to rank things according to their dates. IV. 
211. 

Journal des Sravans, cenſured. I. 48. a. 3. Has 
ſpoken of the treatiſe. de Eguuleo too haſtily. _ 
620. @. 5. Who its authors are. IV. 505. 6 


Fournal de Trevoux, the remarks which is made in 


it concerning the - analyſis of quantities infinitely 
ſmall. M. 620. 5. 62 1. 4. Cited. 596. a. u. (37). 
& paſſim alibi. 

Fournaliſts cited in relation to a bock of the life of the 
Holy Virgin. I. 136. 4. 6. 1 


37+ 6 
| Fourney: a journey remarkable both for ſpeed and 


 Nowneſs, II. 716. a. B. 

Tobigenia, was not a virgin when offered in facrifice to 
Diana. I. 84. a. Iwo cities of Capyopech Doaſ- 
eld to have her true knife. II. 530. 6. 


Treland, what a certain perſon ſaid after it's re- 


duction. I. 366. a. 5. 

Tron (hot) in what manner it was made uſe of to 
find out the truth of an accuſation. II. 767. a. 
Neſlexion upon that cuſtom. ibid. b. 


| Irregularity, is ſometimes a happy fault in an ingenious 


work. IV. 619. 3. 620. a. 
Irreligion, its ſource, I. 639. a, Robs us of a thouſand 
comforts. II. 786. a. 6. 


Jaac makes his wife paſs for his ſiſter, and why. J. 
40. His trick found out. ibid, and a. St Auſtin 


_ Juſtifies his behaviour. ibid. 6. 
Yael of —_—_— Queen of France, her ill reputation. 
I. 209. 4 
Jabella Pillamarini, Princeſs of Salerno, the love ſhe 
bore her huſband. II. 297. 6. 
E King of Perſia, favourable to the Chriſtians. 
I. 13. Perſecutes them at laſt, and why. 76:4. 
and a. Reftexion thereupon by the author of this 
Dictionary. ibid. 5. 14. a. 6. 
Jelanders calumniated by Bloſkenius. III. 5 80. 
bh 3 


maol, al what kind of people he was an emblem. I. 


123. a. Conjectures upon the mocking, by which 
he offended Sarah, ibid. bo How old e was when 
baniſhed by Abraham. ibid. 124. a. There is a dif- 


| ficulty attending what the Scripture ſays of him. 


_ #id.. There is a ſtone at Mecca which paſſes for 
his ſepulchre. 125. 6. It is faid that a ſpring of 
water was produced under his feet, when he was 
dying with thirſt. IV. 179. 24 

Jhmaelites : what y the antient Iſhmaelites wor- 

ſhipped. I. 124. 2 


| Hecrates the reaſon he gave for not. faying fo 2 


when he was deſired. I. 453. 2 had 
deſign of making a Bot. on Buſiris. Il. 235. 
4. b. Seryius's Want of ExaQneſs with reſpect to 
this. ibid. 5. 

Ian, ſtories which ſome Egyptian writers tell of 
them. IV. 679. and a. 6. 


Nil. Who it was that joined that river to the Rhine. 


IT. 
Ioutn, hes ſuperior of the Franciſcans of that town, 
Rm impudentty againſt the Queen of Navarre. 
I. 622. &, In what manner he was puniſhed. 
;bid. The Catholics there commit a thouſand vio- 
lences againſt the Reformed, bid. ö. Its walls are 
ordered to be demoliſhed, but Cipierre by his inte- 
reſt gets the decree changed. ibid. 
hah, was the Land' of Promiſe, which the Deſtinies 
commanded Eneas to go in ſearch of. I. 316. 
Who was the firſt who reſtored the purity of the 
Greek tongue there. 434. 4. The greateſt part 


of the Monks in Italy think of nothing leſs than 


of God. II. 649. 6. 650. a. When Leandro Al- 


derti's deſeription of it was publiſhed. * 


165. 6. 

Halians ſent into France by the Pope, their leudnefs; 
I. 675. a; 6. Some of them have made themſelves 
nd ous hy an ar dd way of making uſe only of 


ſuch e Latin au- 
 thors. 741. 4. B. 742. 4. II. 68. 5. Do not in 


"he leaſt W themſelves by being ene 


Tthacius, his Sasser IV. 780. b. 781. a. 3. De- 
clared innocent in a conventicle, bid, b. ; 

Fabilate, what a Jubilate religious among the Monks 
1 2 53. 5. A Jubilate author. ibid. and 


754. 
Jubilee. "It was Paul II, who reduced it to twenty- » 


five years. IV. 511. Guy Patin ridicules Jubilees. 
V. 781. J. 762. 4. &. 

Judicium, the letters of that word, which are all 
numeral, and make 1613, induced ſeveral Divines 
to think, that the laſt judgment would be in 5 
year 1613. II. 124. @. 

Judith, a woman who took. it into her head to imi- 
8 her, is puniſhed with death. IV. 723. 
a, 

Fudge : there is a vaſt 3 of 3 who judge 
of N neighbour by themſelves. I. 744. b. 745. 


7 he a Judge who fell aſleep ſometimes on the bench. 
75794 

Judgment (laſt a great many make their will, tho”. 
they firmly believed that this was to happen in — 
ſame year. III. 780. 3. Several Divines though 
it would be in 1613, becauſe they found . 
number in the word Judicium, all the letters of 
which are numeral. II. 124. a. 

Fudgments (raſh) the two ſources from whence they 
proceed. I. 5 50. 5. 

Fuages are not all of the fame humour. I. 61. 6. 
Whatever pains a man takes in ſtudying the Civil- 

Law, it will avail nothing againſt the raſhneſs of a 
corrupt Judge. 224. Men of honour always de- 

_ cline the office, when they are excepted againſt by 

the parties accuſed. 489. 6. How rigid judges were 
called. II. 347. 4. 6. Ought to be miniſters of the 
law. III. 802. 3. People have no great opinion of 
the integrity of ſuch as are created by commiſſions. 
212. 3. IV. 142. a. b. Sc. 241. a. 6 Whether 
thoſe whoſe ſentences are unjuſt contrary to their 

intention, deſerve excuſe. 929, 930. and a. b. 931. 
a. Judges in point of wit, diſagreed formerly as 
well as now. V. 360. 4. 6. 361. a. b. Learning 
diſplayed profuſely in a plea, ſerves but to withdraw 

their attention, and _ the true ſtate of the cauſe. 

II. 105. 5. 106. @. b. Judges who are men of 

honour, exclude — when they are infhreſt- 
ed in a cauſe. III. 345. 6. A Judge, that meet- 

ing with a ſharp conteſt between Bartolus and: Bal- 
dus put in the margin of his book, @ queſtion far a 
friend. IV. 733. 6. 

Julius II. Pope, compared to Jelics: Cæſar. III. 

615. a. 3. An enemy of France. 814. By what 
artiſices he ſaved himſelf after the F rench had won 
the victory at Ravenna. 812. a. 5. 

Julius III. Pope, ſummons Henry II, King of France 
to appear before God, who anſwers that he would 
appear there, but chat the Pope would not . 
III. 46. N 

Julia, the origin of that nn II. 424. a. 6. 

32 wife of one Marc Antony, unha py in huſ- 
rey I. 354. 5. What ſhe did to ſave her brother. 


Julia, daughter of Auguſtas, her FITS to- thoſe 
who were ſurprized, that her children ſhould be like 
her huſband. V. 78.5. Had like to have been 
_ drowned in a river, ibid. Was ſeveral years =_ 
from Rome, and become the obje& of her fa 
indignation, before he baniſhed Ovid. IV. 443. 4. 

5. 444. 4. b. 445. a. 3. 

Julia. Grand- daughter of Auguſtus, her exile, and 
_- of Ovid happened much about the lame time. 

444. 4 


Julias the Apoſtate, e to rebuild the temple 


of Jeruſalem, but is obliged to defiſt from the un- 


. dertaking. I. 228. 
Fulis, a a town of the iſle of ta, has been the native- 


country of many great men: III. 608. 


Tulizs ( (Canus) what Seneca relates of him, I. 


Funia, Cicero's raillery in relation to her. II. 347. @ 
b. 348. a. | 


E Majuw, was the Artomadirns of his age. 


47. 
Fanta! the praiſe which Joſeph Hall below on him. 
III. 3453. 4. 1. 9... 


Fuse, her tetple at Argos, wholly burnt. IT. 498. | 


t 


What ſhe did out of affeftion for Combabus. 
b. Juno Lacinia, the wonders of her temple. 
40. a. 


NI. 


 Tvory, whether it can be made of any thing beſides E- 


lephants teeth. V. 350. 4. . "I 
Jupiter, which was the firſt, and which the laſt mor- 
tal whom he lay with. I. 206. 6. What was his 
employment according to Eſop. II. 832. a. Stole 
away Ganymede to gratify his pederaſty. III. 130. 


23. The Celtic Jupiter is the moſt antient of the 


Jupiters. 433. a. Where and how Jupiter calmed 
the tranſport of his paſſion. 630. 4. 6. 


- Hammon, why he had horns upon his head. 7b:4. 


Z. 631. a. What Stratagem Jupiter uſed to make 


Juno return to him. 632. 5. That which made his 
adulteries more inexcuſable. 646. a. Whether he 
turned the whole rabble of the gods out of heaven. 
739. 6, How he ated in the caſe of benefits and 
rewards. IV. 355. @. b. 572. a. Moſt people 
knew his Divinity better by thunder and lightening 
than by the diſtribution of benefits. III. 651. 4. 
5. IV. 672, a. Throws Saturn from Mount Ni- 


phates into Tartarus, orders that mountain to be 


| > rye Caucaſus, and faſtens Prometheus to it. II. 
32. Fe. . | 
Faret, criticiſed by Father Sirmond, and defended in 
relation to Hildebert. III. 454. 4. 6. 
Farieu, his ſentiments concerning the inſpiration of the 
Prophets, criticiſed. I. 107. a. b. Difficulties to 
which he has reduced himſelf in his True Syſtem of 
the Church. 476. a. b. In his Preſervative againſt 
2 Change of Religion. ibid. b. 477. 4. And in 
his Pafforal Letters. 477. a. b. Has very well re- 
futed the Calumniators of Theodorus Beza. $46. 1. 
(c). Changed his opinion 98 Penal Laws 
5 1 Heretics. 566. 6. 567. a. Why he chang- 
d it. ibid. Declamation of Father Tellier againſt 
. Him. 784. a. 6. Supplies the Infidels with wea- 
| ns y his manner of rejecting a certain miracle. 
F. 587. a. 3. What he thinks of the ſentiments 
of the Remonſtrants, and of their condemnation by 
the Synod of Dort. III. 174. a. His Paralogiſm 


touching the authority of Councils, for the decifion 


of controverſies. IV. 65. 2. Diſpute between him 


and Mr Maimbourg, concerning the pretended mar- 


tyrdom of Heretics. 108. b. 109. 4. 6. 110. a. 6. 


What he thinks of thoſe who give the title of Mo- 


tber of God to the Holy Virgin. 351. a. Is in- 
to fin and 


' volved in a thouſand difficulties, relatin 
the Preſcience of God. 518. 4. 3. Ridicules in a 
very {mart manner, thoſe who write chimerical things 
concerning relics. V. 252. 5. Aſeribes to the Fa- 
thers a ſentiment as impious as that of Spinoza. 
588. 3. u. (165). His prophetical calculations re- 
uted. II. 124. 5. Finds miracles every where. 
852. a. May cry out as long as he will, Princes 
will not ſtir an inch in the matter. ibid. ö. Criti- 

- Ciſed touching the time when perſecution was hot- 


- teſt. IV. 158. a. b. &c. Touching the manu- 


| ſcripts, and the editions of Martinus Polonus. 709. 
2. ; His doctrine concerning the love of our 
neighbour, (V. 642. a. b. & ſeq.) is one of the 
- looſeſt maxims of the Jeſuits. 645. 4. ». (51). His 
anſwer to the accuſation that was brought againſt it. 
ibid. b. 646. a. b. Commends his own great feats. 
643. 4. Favoured by the Walloon Synods. ibid. 6. 
Th Walloon Confiſtory grants him every thing. 
644. 4. His letters to the Duke of Montauſier, 
and how they became public. 645. 5. 646. a. A 
choleric, paſſionate, and dangerous enemy. 151d. 
His 
which he accuſes his adverſaries, and which he 
does not fail to make his advantage of, ibid. a. b. 
'The hypotheſis of Auguſtin and Calvin concerning 


Predeſtination, is to him an inſupportable burden, 


and yet he ſticks to it. 822. A libel of his under 
this title, The Judgment of the Public, &c. concerning 
the Difionary of Mr Bayle. 797. to 809. Part of 
his character. 800. 7 804. Character of his books: 
802, 803. He paſſed his judgment on the Critical 
Dictionary, without having read it. 805, His ma- 
lice to the Bookſellers. 808. -- 
Fuſtice. Whether in war it gives reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs. I. 280. a. The ſeverity of the laws ſome- 
times tranſgreſſes the bounds of juſtice. 313. 4. 6. 
IV. 502. a. Enjoins all things which become pro- 
| per to the times. I. 616. 5. 617. 4. 6. Whether 
is a real being, and not a fantom. IT. 164. 6. 
8 5 


Jul. 
| apology 
' Ariſtotle's death. 1 473. 


Fuſtin is an Hiſtorian of little judgment. 


* | 


policy. 648. a. Chimerical conſpiracies of 


6 * How Carneades argued agaiaft it. 340. a. 
IV. 2 & . FREE" | 

es: Wenn judgment of this theſis, that we 
are . juſtified by faith alone. II. 172. 4. 6. 


J . 
Cr \ 


th 


. [= 


4. ü 
Juſtin Martyr, an for him, with relation to 
a. b. 474. 4. 6. 
at. I. 510. 4. 
Vindicated from the accuſations of Freinſhemius. 

763. 4. 5. Is guilty of an Anachroniſm, with re- 
gard to the famous battle of Cnidus, and the time 
when the Athenians began to recover their liberty. 
II. 547. 6. 548. a. B. &c. 8 0 | | 
Fuftinian compared to an aſs, and why. III. 429. 5. 
F i VEIN, 
Juvenal a paſſage of his ſatires explained. I. 191. a. 
Another. 768. 4. 5. His ſatires more apt to put 
one out of conceit with leudneſs, than the moſt 
chaſte diſcourſes againſt it. V. 487. | . 
Juvenile Wort _ obſervations concerning them. V. 
340. a. B. | | 
Ixion, for what reaſon and in what manner puniſhed 
by Jupiter. III. 636. 6. 637. a. | | 


E 


F Alendar. In what it has moſt need to be reformed. 
1 . 739. 6. 740. a. Reformed. V. 247. 


a. b. . | 
Nana, what the Jews mean by that word. III. 
126, a. 2 85 e e ARS 
Karmatians, a ſe& which having riſen in Arabia, laid 
waſte Mecca, and profaned its temple. I. 48, 49. 
I. to raiſe ſcruples in mens minds. 49. 
and b. : Rena] 
Kerry, the ſignification of that word. IV. 182. 


3. 183. 4. 


 K2a7aquvyer, ought not to be preferred before Ka- 


: . in a paſſage of Nicander. I. 116. 
* 4 | 


Keys, the power of them never falls to the petticoat 
in the Church. I. 442. 3. Thoſe of St Peter 
throw into the Tyber. III. 610. 2. . 
Kempis (Thomas a). his imitation of IEsus CHRIS 
tranſlated into Arabic, and by whom, III. 171. a. 
Kill : whether it be lawful for a man to let himſelf to 
hire, to kill thoſe who have done him no wrong. 
II. 196. 2. In how many caſes a celebrated au- 
thor pretends that people may kill themſelves in- 
nocently. V. 14. 4. 
Kingdom divided againſt itſelf, &c. How far that 
maxim of JesUs CHRIST is true. IV. 271. 4. 
Kingdoms, thoſe which fall to the diſtaff are ſubje& to 
_ ſeveral inconveniences. IV. 309. a. V. 519.6. It 
generally happens that a kingdom which acquires 
| . glory abroad, is exhauſted and miſerable at 
ome. 656. 5 
Kings, a great many have aſſumed the title of the 
great King. I. 513. 4. G. 514. 4. 5. The pride of 
ceaſtern monarchs was not ſo well flattered with the 
title of King of Kings, as with that of the great 
King. 514. 5. Their very enemies have had a ve- 
neration for them. 273. a. Their authority very 
little regarded ſometimes in France. 720. a. 6. A 
people that could not be without them. II. 303. 
| 6, 304. a. The reaſon we do not ſee them oftener 
dethroned, is, becauſe the people have not been ſol- 
| licited to revolt by intrigues well enough managed. 
608. a. The ſervices which they cannot acknow 
ledge commonly make them ungrateful. 736. ö. 
| The facility and goodneſs of Kings is more preju- 
dicial to their kingdoms than rigour and 2 : 
III. 403. 6. 404. 4. 409. 4. 5. A King whoſe 
condition was very miſerable. IV. 276, 277. a. 5. 
It is hard to judge of their conduct. 328. 5. See 
Sovereign. It is more difficult for a King who 
has brothers and children to govern his family, than 
to govern his kingdom, 558. a. b. People chan 
their principles concerning the right of Kings. V. 
740. A kate which has been abſerved for a 
„„ (Hoy wha SNG-a%.#' finge. ITT 
718. a. Ae 
Kircher. A conteſt between him, and Father Maig- 
nan. IV. 61. 6. 62. a. 6. 


Kiſs :. in ſome countries it was ſuppoſed. that the. firſt 


kiſs a maid received from her galant, was that of 
her berrothing. IV. 73 3. The Romans had a 
cuſtom of kiſhng their Kinſwomen, to know . 

| | ther 


* * 
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The power which Socrates aſcribed to a ki 


 Knmobt 


"Kiow: the manner in which we know thin 


* 1 
I 
| Labienus, his books condemned to be burnt. II. 355: 
5 


74 3 IN D 
"ther they had drunk wine. 756. 4. ö. 257; ©: 


796. 
b. 797. 4. 6. When, and on what occaſions, it 


is allowed to kiſs other peoples wives, and maidens, 
- zbid: Parallel between the cuſtom of kiſſing and 


illiam) bliſhes Joſeph Hall's Mundus alter 
idem. III. 345. a. SH wy 

Knight : by what means, and at what time the Roman 

Knights were admitted to the Senatorial dignity. 
II. 712. 3. Their order diſhonoured two manner 

of ways. III. 696. b. A Knight who confers the 
title upon another. 282. a. An Italian author did 
not acknowledge any out of the Romiſh commu- 
nion. V. 388. e 

Kinobius (Chriſtopher) praiſes the King of Denmark 
for having thrown this book of Concord into the 
fire. III. 391. 4. 5. 1 | 


Koa? V. 24. 6. 2 .a.b 


is very 
obſcure, I. 555. a. 5. Whether it be likely that 


any Philoſopher could be ſo extravagant as to main- 


tain, that he knew not whether any thing exiſted. 


IV. 206. a. b. 73 | 
Knowledge : it is a crime to have more knowledge 
than the people. I. 307. 6. Knowledge puffeth up, 
- but there is another talent which puffs up yet 
more. 479. 6. The bounds of human knowledge. 
III. 582. and b. It rendered people ſuſpected at 
the court of Rome. II. 187. and b. 188. a. Is 


the principal characteriſtic and privilege of the gods. 


V. 587. b. 588. 4. : 3 
Knox accuſed of inconſtancy in the diſpute concerning 
the government of women. III. 670. a. 5. 
Konig cenſured for referring his readers to books 
which he had not ſeen himſelf. 1. $47. 6. Has 
made three men of one. II. 243. 5. . (13). 

Cenſured in relation to Patricius. IV. 507. a. and 


Pereira. 546. a. Cenſured touching Rozarius, and 


his native country. 911. 3. 5. Blained. I. 603, 

à. 1. (i). Thinks oftentimes that a book is com- 

poſed the year in which it is printed, or ſome 
tranſlation of it. IV. 919. a. 6. | 

Konig ſberg, when its academy was erected. I. 223. 


Kortholt (Chriſtian), his book 4 tribus Impoſtoribus | 


magnis. V. 208. 6. 


Kortholt (Sebaſtian) quoted. V. 206. a. 3. (66). 216. 


. n. (140). 3 | 
Kue. &., a Pagan author has given that name to God. 
II. 833. 4. > e uy 


> "uh 


I Azadi, a ſchifmatic preacher, and followed as 


| if he had been another apoſtle. I. 4. 6. By 


what ſpirit he was led, according to Antoinette 


Bourignon. II. 111. 4. 3. A ſtory which is told 
of him. IV. 87. a. Aſſerts that God will and 
can deceive. $77. à. hy l 


Labbé (Father), his Pharus Gallie antique almoſt 


ruined. I. 11. a. 3. He exclaims againſt Rivetus. 
21. a. 5. Cenfured touching Ammonius. 269. 4. 
5. A paſlage of Zanchius related by him. V. 602. 
a. n. (38). Puſhes Mareſius in an unmerciful man- 
ner, touching the curtailed edition of Anaſtaſius, 
with which the Jeſuits are reproached. IV. 727. 
à. 3. A ſingular — 2 — is made to his 
jections by D. Francus. 76:4. z. (23). N 
Laberius, reflexion upon the 1 which, accord- 
N ing to him, moved Democritus to blind himſelf. 
. 641. 6. 642. a. 5 1 
6. Reſolves to die that he may not ſurvive 
productions of his wit. be. p 
Labyrinths, „ of that kind. III. 750. 6. 
Labyrinth of the Free-will. IV. 390. 6. 391. 2. 
Labyrinth of love, a new French tranſlation of that 
f net Tore, 1215 
Laboureur (le), a of that writer criticized. I. 
"whe 5. Oenſured in relation to Dolet. II. 684. 4. 
3. Has not given an impartial account of the 
French Embaſſador in Poland. III. 264. 4. What 
be ſays of the impertinencies of Genealogiſts. IV. 
Gro. a. b. 651. a, Reflexion of his upon ſome 
preachers, 722. a. Says ſomething very remark- 
able concerning Poltrot's conſpiracy. V. 186. 6. 


er. «. Toons By ROY Fe ans 


— * 


againſt Diczarchus. II. 658. 6, 


X. 
X. S 4 . 


N | poſſeſs. 1 87. 4. 3. 


Lacedemon, its Kings deſcended from Ariſtodemus. I. 
130. 4. The veneration which its enemies had for 
them. 273. a. 6. The courage of the women of 
Lacedæmon. II. 522. 5. 523. a. The cuſtom that 
was obſerved. there with reſpect to their feaſts, 574. 
b. The reaſon why the women and girls of that 
city were ſo immodeſt. III. 962. a. b. 963. a. 
In what manner diſobedient children were puniſhed 
there. 965. 5. Sc. In what terms its decree for 
the deification of Alexander was conceived. IV. 
=. VV 
Lacedemonians took away a crown for trifling reaſons. 
I. 128. @, 6. Were the beſt huſbands in the world. 
134. 5. Their diale& was harſh. 205. 3. Who 
was the only man of their country who had two 
wives at once. 312. When they began to conquer 
the Tageates. ibid. and a. b. and why. ibid. Pre- 
| tended to be beholden to Apollo for their glory 
and proſperity, and yet joined in a confederacy with 
thoſe who plundered his temple, IV. 622. a. Had 
| liberty to marry their ſiſters by the mothers, but 
not their ſiſters by the father. V. 49. 6. 
Lacgaey : it is not without example thac a lacquey has 
become a diſtinguiſhed author. IV. 173. 4. 6. 
Lactantius produces a teſtimony in proof of the wor- 
ſhip, which was ſtill paid to Apollonius, in the be- 
pinning of the IVth century. I. 381. 3. What 
e ſays of Apollonius 'Tyanzus, and of Apuleius. 
394. 4. b. In what manner he pretends to deſtroy 
all Philoſophy. 411. a. 5. 412. a.. And particu- 
larly Acatalepſy. 411. 6. Pretends to have demon- 
ſtrated that there is no ſcience among men, and 
confeſſes this with relation to Phyſics. 412. a. His 
anſwer to Carneades in the behalf of juſtice. II. 
330. a, 6. Upbraids the Pagans with paying infa- 
mous worſhip to a proſtitute. III. 53. and a. b. 
Makes uſe of a fallacious ſyllogiſm of Ciceros 
d miſtaken as to 
an objection which he makes againſt the Heathens. 
III. 53. a. Rallies them upon the greateſt of the 
ods at laſt ceaſing to beget children. 431..6. 
ow he anſwered Hierocles, touching the ſlanders 
which he had publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. 444, 4. b. 445. a. Does not ſeem to have 
_ underſtood the meaning of Ariſtippus in theſe words, 
| Habeo & non habeor. 701. a. Makes bad objec- 
tions to the ſyſtem of atoms. 789. a. 6. 790. a. 
Had no reaſon to charge Lucretius with contradict- 
ing himſelf, 928. 5. 929. a. His anſwer to Epicu- 
rus concerning the evil which happens in this world 
is weak and full of errors. IV. 513. b. 514. a. 
His opinion about the ſoul of beaſts. 903. 6. n. (28). 
What he thinks of Cicero's book de Conſolatione. V. 
411. 6, 412. 4. Finds fault with the thought 
| which is in the beginning of it. 25. Laughs at 
Xenophanes for believing that the moon is inhabi- 
ted. 576. a, How he endeayoured to convince the 
Pagans that the mother of Jeſus Chriſt was a virgin. 
. J. 5 
Lakes, when they fall in love with their inferiors, 
they are obliged to make all the advances. I. 315. 
4. It is uncommon for great ladies, who do not 
marry a ſecond time, to live without giving occa- 
ſion to cenſure their conduct. 358. a. The poeti- 
cal deification of a lady. 398. a. ö. 399. a. The 
' tranſcendent merit of another. 781. a. 4 782. 4. b. 
The Roman ladies dedicate all their jewels in order 
to make a veſſel of gold, which the Senate had re- 
ſolved to ſend to Delphos. II. 290. 4. The honour 
that was allowed them in conſideration of this. 
ibid. One of the moſt e principles where- 
with ladies can be prepoſſeſſed, is, that there are 


conjunctures which permit them to neglect the out- 


ide of their honour, 38 1. 5. A Spaniſh proverb 
concerning them. 515. a. Explication of that pro- 
verb. ibid. The young ones do not commonly 
make the greateſt noiſe in the courts of Princes. 
632. a. Whether they entertain thoſe well, who 
make them taſte the ſweets of love. ibid. When 
the cuſtom of their going to court was introduced, 
and the miſchief ariſing therefrom. III. 93. a. 6. 

Corruption which they brought into the court of 
France. ibid. Our modern ladies are not of the 
ſame temper with Dido. 141. a. B. Are the plagues 
of a court, when they intrude into ſtate-intrigues. 
304. 5. 305. a. See Momen. What kind of af- 
front gives them the moſt ſenſible pain. 405. þ 
AE LAL AY 


488. 4 


406. 4. Are addicted to all the fortune · telling ſu- 
perſtitions with which the citizens wives are infa- 
tuated. IV. 200. 6. 201. a. A ſcandalous cuſtom 
that was practiſed by the Roman ladies. V. 130. 
a. 6. Immodeſt ladies turn devout women at laſt; 
and the effect which this produces. 533. 6. 
534. @. 


Ladoder, an Engineer that betrayed the Governour of 


Landau. III. 721, a. 6. | 

Lelius, his chaſtity. IV. 745. B. 746, a: 

Laertius (Diogenes) not very exact in his reaſonings 
and narrations. II. 777. b. 778, a. 


Lætus (John) cenſured. II. 17. 3. (). IV. 803. a. 


Layette (a Drawer) taken for a man. IV. 2. 2. 


Laymen diſguiſed like Prieſts, and ſent to confeſs cri- 


minals. II. 459. 6. 460. a. Whether it ought to 
be believed that recourſe was had to'this artifice in 
the proceſs againſt J. Chaſtel. 460. b. Have no 

3 with things appertaining to the altar. V. 

2. f. | p 

Lats, a famous Courtezan, was a model for the fineſt 
Painters to copy after, I. 367. 5. The anſwer A- 
pelles gave in relation to her. ibid. In what man- 
ner ſhe uſed Diogenes, II. 670. a, Her favours 
to Diogenes the Cynic. ibid. Whether Apelles got 
her maidenhead. III. 702. b. 703. 2. 

3 whoſe water bore up men that could not ſwim. 

158. &, | 

Ladle (John) borrows a deal from Rataller, 

in his Latin verſion of Sophocles. IV. 848, 


849. : 
Lamb (Paſchal), when it was flain according to Lewis 
de Leon. III. 772. b. 


Lambert (St) murthered, by whom, and for what rea- 


ſon. I. 233. and a. b. 
Lambinus corrects a paſſage of Plutarch unneceſſarily. 


I. 129. b6. Had no very nice taſte upon the ſub- 


ject of _—_— III. 920. 6. Did not underſtand 
a paſlage of Paufanias concerning Sappho. 


| Lame man in the Afts of the Apoſtles, his cure, and 


| Langius explains 


* 


| what followed after it, burleſqu'd in the Acts of 


the Apoſtles in rhime. II. 4 


79.b. . 
Lamy (William) accuſed of Hereſy becauſe he diſputed 


againſt the motion of the heavens. II. 29. 6. In 


a lecture of Anatomy, ſpeaking of the virginity of 


thoſe whom his auditors ſhould marry, he fortifies 
them againſt all events. 370. 4. Cited. I. 311. 
2. u. (200). Examination of a notion of his about 


the Epicurean hypotheſis. IV. 438. a. Gives an 


account of two ſigns by which one may know whe- 

ther a woman has had any children. $03 | -” * 

Lampagia, the wife of Aimon, King of Saragoſſa, 
cs ſhe was the daughter of Kudo, Duke of 

 Aquitain. IV. 282. 4. b. 283. a. 6. 

Lampridius, his judicious obſervation upon the duty of 
an * pon with reſpect to popular opinions. II. 

770. 6. | 

Lamus, King of the — built the city called 
Formiæ. III. 786. and 6. | 

Lancafter (the Duke of) ſuſpected to be guilty of ſome 
ſiniſter deſign. V. 554. 4. 6. Whether he was 


ſuppoſititious. 555. 4. 6. 


Lance, which became a tree. I. 274. a. The iron of 


the lance that pierced the body of our Saviour 

ſent to Rome. III. 566. and a. b. V. 469. and a. 
b. 470. a. ö. | | | 

Lancelot (Mr), his remark upon the edition of Abe- 
lard's works. I. 249. a. 6. n. (17). _ a, (c). 
740. b. n. (15). Memoir concerning William Bi- 
got, communicated by him. II. 7. 6. 8. a. 6. u. 
(15). Informs the-author of a memoir concerning 
Antony Cornelius. 556. 53. Memoir concerning 
Simon Morinus communicated by him. IV. 269. 

| 6. 270. a. 6. n. (13). Concerning Francis Hot- 
man. V. 417. 6. 3. (2). Concerning James San- 
ſon. 43. 4. n. (2). 


80. a. 
Langres, the King's council oppoſeth the eſtabliſhment 
of a Proteſtant Church there. II. 694; a. 


Language, whenever the old is made uſe of now-a-days 


it is by way of pleaſantry. I. 63. 4. 3. Is impo- 

veriſhed by being too much changed. III. 208. 5. 

IV. 743. 4. 5. Nothing ought to be altered 'in 

that of the old French writers. IV. 428. The old 

ought not to be altered in the leaſt when antient 

—_—_ 8 or republiſhed. II. 838. 
Fo 


Lama, Cardinal. III. 390. 35. ; 
regulations with 


and b. The teal of ſeveral Princes for the lan- 
guage of their country, I, 543. 6. II. 516. 4. 6, 
yo 4. 5. 518. a. Judgment of ſeveral es. 
I. 436. b. There is not one which is | not mobe 
or.leſs barren. IV. 842. 4. The judgment which 
Cicero 2 on thoſe who deſpiſe their own lan- 
unge. I. 60. 4. 8. | *7 
Language (unknown), it is not true that the Fathers of 
the Church wrote the impieties and obſcenities of 


the antient Hetetics in an unknown language. III. 


136. a. . 6954; p 
Language (Latin), authors who are fond of its oldeſt 
phraſes. I. 62. 3. 63. 4. 6b. 741. #. 6. 742. 4. 
Who was the Vaugelas of it. III. 319. 6. Whe⸗ 
ther thoſe who ſpeak it eaſily, ſpeak it likewiſe 
litely. IV. 408: a. 5. Greater liberty was taken 
in the uſe of the words of this language than there 
is in the French. II. 140. 3. It 1 
write very clearly in Latin. I. 644. 6. II. 681. b. 
Plutarch affirms that there were few people in his 
time that did not ſpeak it. 517. a. From whence 
derived. III. 309. | 00 
Language (French) puzzles us when the- uſual order of 
the words is altered. I. 602. 6. II. 134. 4. 6. Has 
been a long time in vogue amongſt foreigners. 228. 
a. b, Is very much eſteemed. 436. a. 6. Its ad- 
vantage over the Greek. 628. b6. 1 
Language (Gothic) is the mother of all the other Teu- 
tonic languages. III. 628. a. b. 629. a. | 
Language (vulgar), whether it ought to be uſed in 
works of learning. I. 741. 6 a 


Languages (dead) loſe a great deal of their force and | 


grace in a tranſlation. I. 216, 6. Are obſcure, 
Languages living, their inconſtancy. III. 208. a, 6. 
209. a. 6. | | 


Lanfius (Thomas) declaims on the bad effects of travel - 


ling. III. 345. 6. | 
Lanuvium, its inhabitants made Roman citizens. III. 

SS | 20 
Laodice puts Danae to death. III. 779. 5. 
Laodicea, daughter of Priam, falls in love with Aca- 
mas, the ſon of Theſeus, and finds means of enjoy - 


ing him. I. 52. and b. 53. 2. 


Laomedon refuſes to recompenſe Neptune, and is pu- 


niſhed for it. III. 432.6. 


was their King. IV. 626. 

Larebonius demonſtrates, in his Fama Cæbrum reſe- 
rata, the faults of the new ſyſtem of the Church. 
IV. 363. b. Had he thought of Mr Saurin's re- 


flexion, he would have charged his adverſary home. 


414. 5. 415. 2. 29 
Laſeus (John), Miniſter of the Flemiſh Church at 
London, is baniſhed from thence. V. 550. a, 
Latin, the want of that tongue hinders 
being Sub-preceptor to the Dauphin. II. 115. 
The Spaniards are generally too negligent when 


oy write in Latin: an example of it. III. 774. 
Latin (antient), Victorinus of Feltri was one of its 


firſt reſtorers. IV. 408. 


Latomus compared the Chriſtian Church to a bear's | 


cub. V. 294. a. | . 
Lavardin, a noble family of Vendomois. III. 
Lian fignifications of that word. III. 136. 5. 1. 


(57). Formerly ſignified only gargles. zbid. 5. 


Ridiculous delicacy of Garaſſe about it. 76:9. 
Laudice poiſons five of her ſons. II. 305. a. 
308. a. | + g ; 
Launoi (John de), clamour of the Provengals againſt 


him. I. 362. Some miſtakes of that learned man. 


II. 9. a. 6. He did not underſtand Greek. ibid. 5. 
The unſucceſsfulneſs of his labours for crying down 
falſe devotion. III. 742. 6. 743. 4. 6. 744. a. 15 
very much to blame for having beſtowed fo many 
encomiums u 
and ſome other writers who oppoſe ill. grounded 
traditions, diſpleaſe many, and do/ credit to their 
Church. 739, 740 V 


Lauſexne, the Synod held there makes regt 
which Calvin refuſes to comply: H. 264. 5. 


Law : there were but chrer cities in all the Roman 

empire, which had ſchools of law. I. 9 ng a. 5. 

Who was the firſt that renewed the profeſſion of the 
112 


 , Roman 


t is difficult to 


Lapithe, four modern authors affirm that Phlegyas 


It from 


| a prelate who had made the 
. Amende honorable. IV. 917. and a. 6. u. (a). He, 


*8 


ſe 
1 3 


. * 
* 
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. | Roman law, interrupted ever fince the invaſion of faults of their youth. 1 618. 3. One that was fa- 
the Barbarians. III. 593, 577 The Civil- Law mous while he was a beardleſs boy. 664. 5. They 
I. | 


has been debaſed ſometimes. 846. 6. - ought to print books. II. 96. a. 5. A perſon is 
Law of Lamego, Princeſſes of the royal blood of Por- not the more fit to negotiate nice affairs, becauſe he 


tugal are excluded from the crown by virtue of that is one of the moſt learned of his age. 188. 5, Some 
law, IV. 762. Babs cc | 


lence of the preachers of the League. II. 37 101. 
III. 


Law (Salique) is founded on good reaſons. IV. ob. a. 
Whether it was inſtituted by Pharamond. III. 336. 
2. 3. Thoſe kingdoms where it is not of force, 


are ſubje& to great diſturbances. V. 519. 6. 

Law (unwritten) who it was that taught it the Jews. 

I. 173. 6. 174. 4. | | | 

Lawyers, their . qualifications deſcribed in verſe. II. 
309. a. 6. 310. a. Write down at length robbe- 


tries which they neither approve nor practiſe. III. 


1 135. . 


. 


Laws, there are none which factious perſons will not 
- ,. evade to come at their ends. I. 128. a. 5. Com- 


| pared to bread and eggs. 223. 4. And to the 
maxims of Phyſicians in their mutability. 616. 6. 
Exceed the bounds of juſtice ſometimes. 313. @. 6. 

Were the ſpring and origin of moral good and 


. - evil, according to ſome Philoſophers. 416. Their 


power. 446. 4: b. There was a very odd one at 
Babylon. 597. a. 56. There are three ſorts of men, 
who make almoſt no uſe of the laws they preſcribe 
to others. II. 38. a. 5. When, by whom, and 
with what deſign that called Lex Agraria was pro- 
poſed. 344. a. 3. That called Lex. Tabellaria, 
. what the deſign of it was, and by whom 2 
345. a. u. (6). The laws by permitting 
- ticular things, do not free from blame thoſe that 
commit them. 501. 5. 502. 4. 5. 503. à. b. 504. a. 
What pretence was made uſe of at Rome, to abro- 
te ſuch as were diſliked. 713. 3. The benefit of 


ws ſhould not be ſtopped under pretence of ſome 


inconveniences, IV. 500. 5. 501. a. 637. a. 6. 
. Laws are overturned for a little time, in order to 
make them laſt a very long time. 881. b. Are 
_ oftentimes not executed, becauſe of the greatneſs of 


the evil. V. 17. 3, A preamble makes them in- 
fipid-: they ſhould not diſpute but command, 


% uric £he 74 | 
Laws (Penal) in matters of conſcience, are the Ratio 


. Ultima of Divines. I. 285. a. J. 286. a, Whe- 
ther the Church never made uſe of them againſt He - 

retics. 476. b. 477. a. Enacted againſt the Papiſts 
in England. III. 345. Odious concluſions drawn 


from them. 501 rel: es. 
Laws (ſumptuary) how they were hindered from paſ- 
_ ting, III. 492. | | 
Laws of the Union of the ſoul and the body, diverſities 
_ they occaſion in men. II. 451. 6. 452. 
a. ©. | IT 4 
Lead, Philetas put ſome to his ſhoes, leſt the wind 
- ſhould carry him away. IV. 616. 4. N 
League, who was called it's Poſtillion. I. 718. a. Vio- 


a2. 5. What ſerved as a pretence for it. 407. 

b. 408. a. That which the Deputy of the League 
Was ordered to repreſent to the Pope. 411. 6. 412. 
4. 0.413. 4. Th 


Puts it into Cardinal de Bourbon's head to ſet up for 


the lawful ſucceſſor to the crown of France. 5 20. 


2. 6. Who were its Advocate-Generals. ibid. 
Who was called its Lacquey. IV. 243. a 


[ Leaguers in France, call -the apology for the King of 


Navarre an infamous libel. I. 739. a. 6. In the 
time of Henry IV, obtain more preferments than 

his old ſervants. II 443. . Make the Duke of 
Mayence their bead. (IL. 297, a. 6. | 
Leah, whether ſhe committed Adultery the firſt time 
that Jacob knew her, and whether Jacob did not. 

IV. 540. 4. ENT «14 
Learned: a perſon may be learned, tho' he cannot give 
an immediate anſwer to a great many queſtions. 


II. 374. 6. n. (57). Reflexion upon the poſterity 
of lea 


; men. III. 155. a. 5. Sometimes deny 
things the moſt eaſy to be known. I. 76. a, Peo- 
ple through policy may affect not to paſs for learned 
men. 353. a. 6, Learned men, poor or unfortu- 
nate. 600. 4. ö. II. 365. b, 366. a. 617. 6. 686. 
. 5. III. 50. 5. 862. a. IV. 17. a. b. 294. 6b. 
295" a. V. 400. a. b, 401. a. 6b, 402. 4. b. 403. 
- a, b. 589. anda. b. It is the misfortune of thoſe 
who make themſelves eminent, that ſooner or later 


"they will be publickly reproached with the leaſt 


ry 


7 


* 
* . 


ome par- 


e crime of James Clement, was 
the crime of the whole League. 412. 6. 413. 4. 


Legends. The origin of the falſe 


of them are niggard of their learning. 287. @. It 
is a common thing enough for thoſe who are born 
in ſome village, to pretend themſelves natives of 
the next neighbouring city. 367. 5. No perſons 
are more to be feared by them, than great lords 
who love learning. 374. 6. Some of them will not 
confeſs, that they are indebted to their cenſors for a 
little information. 503. 6, One whoſe only daugh- 
ter is reduced to a miſerable condition. 707. 5. 708. 
4. Which of them may be compared to rough 
diamonds. 646. a, Few of the learned will expoſe 
themſelves to raſn judgments. 708. 2. They ne- 
ver ought to have a curioſity for the town news. 
III. 254. 6. Marks of a ſtudious diſpoſition in 
ſome of them. 322, a. 6. Learned men diſappoint- 
ed in their hopes of gratifications. 328. a. 5, In 
their elogies and epitaphs, it is generally affirmed, 
that they lived well with their wives, but this is 
not to be depended upon. 437. a. Women may 
fall in love with them upon account of their learn- 
ing, without being in love with learning itſelf. 460. 
5. What value they ſometimes ſet upon their pro- 
ductions. 658. a. It is a great misfortune for them 
to have to do with the intendants of the Finances. 
ibid, and b. There are learned men who know 
every thing but what they ought to know beſt. 
882. a. Moſt of them are only fit to cultivate the 
lands, which have been already tilled. IV. 104. 6. 
Why ſome learned men decline the ſpeaking of 
Latin. 409. a. 6. Too many trifling circumſtances 
are inſerted in the journals of their lives. 493. 6. 
Who are the authors of the Fournal of the Learned. 
Fog. 5. Learned nien-diſhonoured by the impu- 
rities of their wives or their daughters. V. 240. 5. 
241. a. Hunt after remote things, and negle& 
that which they have as it were under their very 
noſes. 734. What ſort of writings ought to be 
_ conſulted in order to find the particulars of their 
lives. II. 8. 5. To excel both in buſineſs and learn- 
ing, is a very rare talent. 314. 5. Thoſe who write 
the lives of learned men, never fail to praiſe their 
wives for conjugal affection. I. 796. 2. Arrogance 
is ill becoming them. II. 50. 4. Their mercena- 
ry ſpirit. III. 339. 5. 340. a: b. It is a great hap- 
pineſs for them to be free from ambition and ava- 
rice. IV. 187. b. See Authors and Writers, 
Learning, whether it be in a deelining condition. I. 
220. 5. 221. a. 5. The character of a braggadocig 
in learning. 373. 4. 5. The decay of learning. IV. 
209. a. 6. Some men would be glad that the key 
of learning ſhould not be imparted to the people. 
629. b. A thing that muſt needs create a con- 
tempt for it. 859. a. Learning cannot diſpel the 
_ darkneſs of Idolatry. V. 77. b. 78. a. Complaints 
againſt it. 229. 6, Accuſed of having a bad in- 
fluence on religion. 286. and a. b. France ſeems 
to have too great an averſion for every thing that 
| looks like learning. 428. a, 5. Too much learn- 
ing diſplayed at the bar, only ſerves to withdraw 
the judges attention, II. 106. b. NT 
Leer. The ſchool there becomes more famous than 
that of Norden, and why. II. 768. | 
Legate. The ignorance of the Legate, who condem- 
ned HS I. 760. 3. A Doctor's raillery upon 
it. 1514. | - 


Legendaries, their falſe zeal has ſtuffed the Hiſtory of 


the ſaints with fabulous ſtories. III. 708. 6. The 
judgment which Melchior Canus gave about them. 
IV. 554. 6. Aſeribe extraordinary actions ſome- 
times to one faint, ſometimes to another. II. 770. 
| 6. Ought to follow the example of Lampridius 
in what regards popular opinions. 26:4. 
Legends of mar tyr 8. 


V. 432. a.6. 433. a. . | 
Leger (John) reproaches Quichenon with having ab- 
abjured the Proteſtant religion. III. 275. 6. u. 
(5). Juſtifies his uncle Antony Leger, 76:9. | 
Legiſlators order and forbid the ſame things accord- 
ing to times and ſeaſons, I. 616. 6, Are more wor- 
thy of, admiration than the greateſt conquerors. 
IV. 669. 5. Intended the good of the public, 
when they made it be believed, that they con- 
verſed with the deity. V. 69, 6, A _—_ 


2 
5 a... 
*. 


of Machlavebs toncerning that which makes them 
ſucceed or miſcarry. 73. 6. 
Lehman (Chriftopher) obſerves that there are abun- 
dance of lies in William Eyſengrein's Centennrii 
XVI, againſt Flacius Illyricus. II- 750. a. 5. 
Leibniz. Is a very extraordinary man. IV. 535. 4. 
It is ſurprizing that he writes ſo good French as 
he does. ibid. Whatever fine inſights he has given 
us into the ſouls of beaſts, his Hypotheſis cannot 
well be preferred to that of Des Cartes. 90g. 5. 
910. 4. 5. 911. a. Obſervations upon his re- 
flexions. 914. 4. 6. as far a 916. a 5. Re. 
flexions upon his anſwers. ibid. His letter con- 
cerning the divining wand. I. 8. 3. 9. a 
in (Earl of) forms a faction in Holland, and 
aſpires to the ſovereignty. II. 687. 5. 688. a. 
Leyden, the judgment which its Divines gave. I. 242: 
and b. 243. a. When its univerſity was founded. 
III. 241. See Univerſity, The Curators of that 


univerſity make a decree that is criticized. III. 358. 


a. 6. When the college of Divinity there was 
erected. 574: A preſent of rarities made to the u- 
niverſity of Leyden. V. 561, a,. 
Leipfic, its univerlity at variance about the Philoſophy 
. of Ramus. II. 696. The great Guſtavus calls an 
. aſſembly at Leipſic, of Lutherans and Calviniſts, 
in order to endeavour at an accommodation. III. 
476. a. The Journal 7 Leipfic, or Acta Erudi- 
torum Lipfienſia, its praiſe. I. 493. a. Quoted. 
V. 202. a. u. (25). & paſſim alibi. 1 
Lela, a name which is commonly given to the great 
ladies of Africa. III. 17. a. It is alſo the title of 
honour which the Mahometans gave to the bleſſed 
Virgin. ibid. | | 
Lemnos. A maſſacre of all the men of that iſland, 
and the cauſe of it. III. 465. and a. 
Lent, a thing which the Clergymen that preach du- 
ring that time, are often reproached with. IV. 616. 
A ſuppoſition that would ſhorten it a little. V. 
777. Does not begin at Milan till four days after 
Aſhwedneſday, 778. 6. woe 1 | 
Lentulus, a pretended letter of that Proconſul's con- 
taining a portrait of Jeſus Chriſt, given as an au- 
thentic piece by John Huarte, III. 2 
Leo Fudz, what Thuanus meant by 
802. 6. | | | 
Teo the Hebrew, what he ſays of the two ſexes of 
% IP OO PET 
Leo I, (Pope) confutes an opinion which had been ap- 
proves by the Church in. St Auguſtin. IV. 
- 288, &, | 


ole words. I. 


Leo IV and Benedictus III. The She-Pope cannot be 


- Placed between theſe two Popes, the one of which 
was elected immediately after the death of the other. 


IV. 726. @. J. 738. a. 
Leo X. Whether it be true that he publiſhed a 
; threatning monitory againſt the Elector of Saxony. 
III. 272. 5. By what means people got into his 
_ favour. 327. a. He was ſometimes preſent at a 
Comedy. IV. 11. a. Was the firſt that threaten- 
ed thoſe with excommunication, who read a pro- 


| Hibited book. 13. 6. His bull againſt ſuch as af- 


\ firmed that there was but one ſoul in all men. V. 
1 ; PW TIS 
Leo Jſauricus, abuſes the credulity of the Calif of the 
| Saracens by a remarkable trick. II. 586. 5. 
87. a. | | | 
2 a Courtezan, her letter to Lamia is a forged 
piece. II. 781. 5. 782. a. Was at worſt the con- 
cCubine of Metrodorus. 782. 4. we” 
_ wy martyrdom in Veſpaſian's reign. III. 
"x76. & | e 
Lehel (Jerome Beck of) brings the Turkiſh An- 
nals from Conſtantinople. III. 774. 6. 


Leotychides, the Lacedzmonians exclude him from the 


crown with great injuſtice. I. 128. 4. 6. 2% 
Lepanto, Raſario receives an order from the Doge 
of Venice, to make an oration upon that victory. 
IV. 848. and a. b. Zarlino compoſes airs which 
are ſung at the rejoycings made for it. V. 
602. | | 
Lepreus, a great eater. III. 427. b. 428. a. 


Lerida (the Biſhop of) makes a clamour againſt the 


> 


| Catechiſm, II. 337. 6. 2 . 
Lerma (the Duke of) Paul V, in favour of him, de- 
parts from the cuſtom of not ſending the red hat 
to the Cardinals newly elected. I. 604. 56. 
g | | 


congregation of the Inder, on account of a Spaniſh 
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Celer. IV. 202. a. 6, | Metell 


Le/edlepier (Father) alledges a fact which is nothing, 


to the purpoſe, and reaſons againſt himſelf, whil 
he is feaſoning againſt Diogenes. III. 387. 5, 
What he means by the ſacred diſeaſe. 789. 4. 


1. (10). His remark upon God's Incomprehenſi- 


DU -, Mor 1% . . (62) bis td i of big 
Le/diguieres, by what intrigues he endeavoured to de- 
prive 4 Proteſtant aſſemblies of a good head. II. 
ei. $+ + aid fo 210 e hae „ 
Leſua, N town, burnt by the Poles, and why. II. 


3539. 6. r 

— (Paſtoral) ſuppreſſed. V. 748. 5. 

Letters, the antiquity of their uſage among the Aſſy- 
rians. I. 595. b. 596. a. The changing of one 
ſingle letter has diſhonoured the memory of a great 


man. 611. 6, 612, a. The ſuppreſſion of two by 


an error of the print has robbed an author of four 
years glory. 633. a. A treatiſe of their propor- 
tions by leer) Tori. V. 388. The capital let- 
ters of the Greek, by whom brought again into 
uſe; III. 732. | 


Letters: too great a correſpondence by letters, over- 


powers the learned. I. 625, 6. Difference between 
thoſe that are wrote to a perſon's ſelf; and thoſe 
that are wrote to others concerning him. 330. 6. 
IV. 276. 6. V. 566. 5. Letters that paſs be. 
tween friends, ought to be kept in inviolable ſecre- 
ey. III. 553. a. 844. 6. The ſlavery which thoſe 


are under, who have the reputation of writing fine 
letters. IV. 707. b. Even the Pagans deteſted the 


practice of publiſhing of what people wrote to one 
another in confidence. V. 797. It was not uſual 
in England before the year 1613, to publiſh diſ- 
courſes in form of letters. III. 344. An author 
that inſerts letters in a book, which are not of his 
own writing, leaves room for the authors of thoſe 
letters to arrogate the merit of the whole perfot- 
mance to themſelves. II. 688, 689. . 
Letters (men of) a reflexion upon their faults. IV. 
859. a. b6. A diſcourſe on the marriage of men of 
_ by Claudius Baduel, I. 603. a, 5. 604. 
Aa. . 


Letters (Hiſtorical) quoted. V. 753. a, u. (28). & 


paſſim alibi, | | WS. 
Letters (Provincial) divers particulars concerning that 
book. IV. 489. b. 490. a. 6. IS 
Lettres (the Belles) charged with cauſing a great dea 
© . of confuſion, V. 286, 5. Their revival in Italy. 


III. 258. 4. 6. Their decay. IV. 209. a. 6. The 


reſtoration of them opened the way for the Reforma- 
tion. V. 286. b. 


Leucas, people were cured of the paſſion of love, by 


leaping from the top of its promontory. III. 787. 


5. 788. 4a. Names of thoſe that took the leap. ibid. 
Its promontory was called the Lover's leap. V. 


7+ a. 3 8 Mrs bt . 
| 8 a plant which hinders women from com- 


mitting Adultery. IV. 609, Its effect upon drunken 

people. 610. 4. Its virtue more remarkable than 
that of the Anus Caſtus. ibid. b. 8 | 
Lewe (Antony de) whether he had a correſpondence 
with Agrippa. I. 151. 4. 6. From whence he took 
money to pay his ſoldiers. IV. 456. 5. 
Levis, the houſe of that name is one of the moſt no- 
ble in all France. IV. 585. 4 


* 


e, what the deſign of that book is. III. 469. 


4. 6. as : 85 
Levites, why they were ſo called, according to Nu- 


tarch. L 11 8. 4 
Leudne/i, whether it prevails more in hot countries 
than cold. II. 820. a. 3. 821. a. 6. Cc. The 
toleration granted at Rome for this ſin, compared 
with that granted in other countries for drunken- 
neſs. 820. 4 821. a. The way to baniſſi it. III. 
186. 4. 6: 814. a. 5. V. 98. 5. 99. a. 6. A 


| Queen recovers by her leudneſs, a crown which ſhe | 


could not preſerve by her courage. II. 523. See 
Incontineficy. #* F: vr 
Lewis VII, King of France, his ſcruples of conſcience, 


III. 797. 5.798. 4. Diſpoſſeſſes himſelf * 


of the territories of his. divorced - Queen. 
518. 4. | . 
to which he ſubmits himſelf, in order to pleaſe 
the Queen his mother. II. 382. 6. 383. 4. The 
bath which it ſeems: they would have required 

3 „ from 

* * 


* 


is IX, King of | France, the. ſtrange ſervitude | 


Ve 


+» 


- From him, III. 55. 4 6. (45). And which he re 
fuſes to take. 98, 6 1 | 5 


- "oppoſite to thoſe of Charles, Duke of Burgundy. 
II. 215. a. 3. Would not marry his for to the 
heireſs of Burgundy. 221. 2. b. 222, 4. Had leſs 


| courage than policy. 221. f. 222. 4. His little 


pad carried him and all his court. 131. 5. Let 
many years paſs, before he re- imburſed the ſums 


which were advanced for the funeral of Charles VII. 


64. a. Ave thought of his. 737. a. B. 
ts a0 leſt NO tk Mould repent of their ha- 
ving made peace. 740. @. Threatens the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. V. 443. 4. 3. Is not the firſt who 

made it a capital crime to conceal a conſpiracy, IV. 


1 XII, King of France, a generous ſentiment of 
his. I. 421. 6. III. 896. 5. Kills himſelf by careſ- 
fing his Queen too much. 88. a. A witty faying 

of this Prince's. 814. 3. For what reaſon he faw 

the forces of England, Swiſſerland, and Spain againſt 
him. 613. 6. 614. 4. Is preſent at a lecture of 
Civil-Law, and embraces the Profeſſor. IV. 67. a. 
His hiſtory wrote by John d'Auton, and printed by 

Theodore Godfry. I. 589. : | 


Lewis XIII, King of France, exhorts the Catholic 


Princes of Germany to forſake the Emperor. II. 


134. b. 135. @. b. His conduct towards the Queen, 


his mother. 400. 4. 6. 401. a. bo Who it was 
' that undertook to take away the barrenneſs of the 
Queen, his wife. 401. 5. And to reconcile him 
with her. 151d. III. 816. a. 6, His ſervitude under 
the Marſhal d'Ancre. II. 542. 4. 6. Declares that 
he did not mean to comprehend the Proteſtants in 
the oath made at his coronation, of employing his 
| ſword for the extirpation of Hereſies. III. 209. 6. 
Is very much afraid of the Devil. 212. a. 6. Con- 
fuſions to which the kingdom was expoſed under 
- His minority. 301. 42. A witty ſaying of his. 
823. a. 5. The hiſtory of him promiſed to us. 
IV. 257. b. A falſe prediction concerning the day 
of his death. 260. 6, Has a fall, and will not let 
it be told to his 1 ibid. Reſpects his 
miſtreſs, and is jealous of her at the ſame time. 
V. 84. 6. Capriata beftows ſo much praiſe on his 
2 that he has been copied by a Frenchman. 
II. 311. a. | 1 
Lewis XIV, makes himſelf protector of the Heretics 
at the capitulation of Landau. III. 721. 6. 


| Lenwis of Bavaria, Bzovius razes him out of the cata- 


logue of Emperors. II. 238. He, and Frederic 
Barbaroſſa: an apology for thoſe Emperors by 
Hungerus. III. 534. 4. 5. Marſilius of Padua 


writes an apology for him. IV. 198. and a. 6. 


Perſecuted by three Popes. ibid. b. 


Liar: the ſophiſm called the Liar, is a mere childiſh 


ſubtilty. IV. 616. 6. 617. a. b. 
Liars, their ordinary fate. I. 198. a. b. | 
5 a mount where Venus had a temple. II. 
Libelt (defamatory), it is a favour to believe writers 

of them even upon their oath. I. 343. a. An ad- 


vice to thoſe that write libels. ibid. b. 344. a. 


What was ſaid concerning thoſe of Aretin. 436. a, 


Auguſtus was the firſt that ordered information to 


de taken againſt this kind of writings. II. 355. a. 
5. 356. 4. And who involved them under the 
- crimes of high-treaſon. V. 743. & ſeg. For what 
cauſe. 744, 745. Tiberius continues this innova- 
tion of 1 ibid. Why it is unlawful to pub- 
liſh them. II. 389. a. 5. They do a great deal of 
- -miſchief. III. 290. b. 291. a. Moſt. of them are 
compoſed by perſons very little known, and of bad 
Characters. 291. 4. It is of great uſe to diſplay 
the impudence of thoſe that write them, and the 
credulity of thoſe that read them. V. 103. a. A 
thing which the authors of them do not confider. 
' 459. a. See Slanders, Thoſe of ſome private 


[* perſons diſowned. 738, 739. Diſſertation con- 


cerning defamatory libels. 743. &s far as 765. 


Should never go unpuniſhed. 746, . The an- 
e that write 


© vet which ſhould be made to th an 
- apology for them. 747. All Legiſlators have agreed 


in puniſhing them ſeverely. 758. The Council of 


Trent aſeribes the puniſhment of them to the tri- 
| bunal of the Church. 762, Whether they be the 
| cauſes of ſedition and war. 763, 764. Remarks 

 +-againſt thoſe that ſpread them about, or approve 
I 


is 


den. 764, 765. It is ondinaly y for all factions to 
ib IL. $19.4; IP | 


” 


uce 


Lewis XI, King of Fratice, his inelinations always Liberaliy; ſingular e of liberality. I. 412. 8, 
dot ti 413. 4. III. 315. 6. 318. a. Should be practiſed 


towards our enemies. I. 659. a 80 
Liberty: there are ſome who love not liberty, but the 
perſon of him who declares for it. II. 167. a. 
The liberty of indifference is not an effential attri- 
vign fg creatures. IV. go7. 2. 6. 908. a. 5. gog. 
a. b, | | | 
Liberty (human), ſee Free-avill. 0 ; 
Liberties of the Gallican Church, the hiſtory of that 
book. IV. 98. 6. 99. @. 6. 100. a. 6. Receive a 
terrible blow. II. 125. 4. 6. All that was done 
for 2 them under Innocent XI, overturned 
in 1693. ibid. | 
Libertines, in the affair of religion, are of two kinds. 
II. 648. a: 3. Thoſe who write againſt them 
ſhould be very careful not to afford them any ſub- 
ject for laughter. III. 132. a. A reflexion on the 
complaints of ſome perſons, againſt thoſe who re- 
preſent the objections of the Libertines with all 
their force. V. 537. a. 5. See Mockers in point of 


| Religion. 


Library: by whom the library of the college of Na- 


varre was built. I. 164. a. Reflexion on the fate 


of ſome libraries. 319. a. 5. 320. a. A ſpeaking 
e 


library; who was called ſo. II. 646. a. A library 
erected by Auguſtus in one of the temples of Rome. 
III. 8. a. A library that had as many books as 
tere are ftars in the firmament. 110. 5. A fault 
which the overſeers of public libraries are guilty of. 


250 5. Some very noble libraries. IV. 555. 
a. 6. | VVV 
Libraria del Doni, how it is divided, and what it con- 


tains, according to Teiſſier. II. 689. a. 5. 
Librarii, the ſignification of that word. V. 798. 
Lycens, miracles which are related concerning that 

mount. IV. 205. a.b. cs iP 
Lyceum, Ariſtotle's ſchool, its doctrines will always 


triumph over all others. I. 469. 4. It is taught 


in Perſia, and in the dominions of the Great Mo- 
gul. ibid. 5. 1 | 5 
Lychettus (Franciſcus) treats Niphus with good man- 
ners. IV. 380. 6. eee ISH%] | 
Lycians loved to wear long hair. IV. 174. a. | 
Lycophron, his Caflandra is very obſcure. IV. 598. a. 
Different readings of a paſſage in him. I. 538. 3. 


Liebaut, his work on the diſeaſes of women is not a 


tranſlation of that work of Marinello's, which has 
the ſame title. IV. 148. 4. b. Accuſed of plagia- 
riſm by Lazarus Pe. ibid. 23 
Liebler (George) tranſlates a homily of Martin Eyſen- 
5 and writes notes upon it in order to refute it. 


I. 749. 4. 5. THY | 
Lize, a town, treated cruelly. II. 216. b. 217. a, 


Lies: there is no lie, how abſurd ſo ever, but will 


be handed down from book to book, and from age 
to age. II. 296. a. There are ſome lies which 


make people angry and others which make them 


laugh. 181. a. 3. Whether it be permitted to tell 
a lie. V. 748. anda. b. How they are perpetua- 
ted. „ ,, n 


Life, reaſonings of an uncommon nature upon the 
| ſhortneſs of it. I. c11. a. 3. Philoſophical ſenti- 


ments about long life. IT. 185. 6. The principle 
of Chriſtians, touching the chief end of life is only 
a principle in Theory. 200. 3. A few years of 
life remaining, are not worth the making a falſe 
| ep. 384. Was a ſtate of penance and puniſh- 
ment for a fin committed before men came into the 
world, according to ſome Philoſophers. 561. a. 6. 
562. a. 5. IV. 441. 6. V. 412. a. b. c. De- 
mocritus laughed at human life. II. 642. a. Whe- 
ther the _ of life 2 2 the evil. 832. 
a. 5. IV. 844. a. 5. V. 414. 6. 103. b. 424. 4. 
576. 4. 6. 577. a, The limits of its duration, 
according to Heſiod. III. 348. 5. 349. a. The 
immoderate deſire which Lewis Xl King of 
France, had to prolong his life. 803, 6. 804. a. 
806. b. 807. a. b. 808. a, Life is ſhort and mi- 
ſerable. ibid. Few wiſe men would chuſe to begin 
the race of life afreſh. V. 423. 5. 424. 4. Life 
does not confift in living, but in enjoying health, 
III. 342. a. Perſons who delighted ſo much in 
retirement as to ſay, that during the whole of their 
life wy, they had by no means lived. II. 430. 
and - | | mY | 
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IN D E xX. 


Life to come, what the Japaneze believe about it. III. 

550. anda. b. According to Lucas Brugenſis, the 

Jews = the doctrine of it from the Pagans. V. 

8. a. b. | 7 

Light of nature: Divines will always be worſted in a 
diſpute that is carried on upon no other principles 
than thoſe of the light of nature. V. 815. The 
myſteries of the goſpel neither can nor ought to 
be ſubjected to its dictates. 816. 829. It is eaſy 


to reconcile the moral precepts of Jzsus CHRIST 


with it. 815. 2. (2). 
Like : 48" th aphoriſm concerning what is likely. 
I. 126. a. 3. 
Lilly : a ſtory that is told of a lilly which Charles V 
had planted. II. 444. 6. 445. 4. | 
Limbo of children, is the porch of hell. IV. 501. 4. 
6. Virgil owned it. 76:4. 5. 502. a. 
Limbourg, to whom it belongs. II. 223. a. 
Lindanus created a great many ſects. I. 790. a. b. 
1 was enraged againſt Wouwer. V. 565. 6. 
666. 6. | 
2 by what means he mounts to the chiefeſt 
places in the government. IV. 807. a. 5. 808. a. 
Lions, whether they are without marrow. I. 75. 5. 
. 76. a. The Hiſtory of the Lion of Androcles is 
known only by the relation of Apion. 375. a. 
Notwithſtanding - what Tertullian ſays, lions are 
more than once fathers. 448. a. 5. Who was the 
firſt among the Romans that yoked lions in his 
chariot. III. 959. 6. In Africa ſome of them were 


nailed to a croſs, in order to frighten others. IV. 


908. 6. 
Lipfius (Juſtus), advice which he gives to young men. 
I. 61. a. And to Baudius. 678. a. 5. 680. 6, His 
judgment of Paul Emilius's Hiſtory of France. II. 
763. a. 6. What is thought to be one of the prin- 


Cipal reaſons of his having turned _ III. 673. 
wers nothing. 


6. Is ill-uſed in a book, and an 
838. a. 5. Is ſaid to have compoſed books to 
convince the world that he was not lukewarm and 


indifferent in religion, as many ſuſpected he was. 
842. a. Addreſſes verſes to the planet Venus in 


behalf of his garden. 922. 6. Writes a letter full 
of malice againſt Holland. IV. 795. a. Approves 


of Roulliard's Capitulary concerning the validity of 


a a marriage. 804. a. b. 805. a. His miſtakes 
with regard to Tacitus. V. 281. 5. 282, a. 6. 
_ His declaration touching his reading of Petronius. 


485. b. Approves of travelling, and has given 


very good inſtructions concerning it. III. 345. 6. 
Lyre, the Embaſſadors of the Getz preſented them- 
_ ſelves playing upon the lyre. I. 83. 4. | 


 Lyſander, his character. I. 128. @. 3. Wreſts the 


ſenſe of an oracle. ibid. 5. | 


Lyſerus conceals himſelf under the fiftitious name of 


Theophilus Alethæus. III. 973, 
Lyfimachus, the ſon of a daughter of Ariſtides, got his 
living by interpreting of dreams. I. 521. a. 


Lyfimachus puts two Princes to death for deſtroying 


their mother. II. 676. 6. | 
Lyfemachus fights with a lion, and receives ſeveral 
wounds. III. 713. a. 6. | II a 
Liſle, the ſiege of that town. III. 718. a. 6. 
Lifola (Baron) affirms, that the States of the empire 
are obliged to defend the circle of Burgundy, II. 
223. and b. | | 
 Lyſtrius, his commentary upon the praiſe of Folly 
is diſliked by a great many, and why. II. 810. 
Aa. 6. | 
Litanies, the expreſſions which indiſcreet zealots had 
inſenſibly introduced into them, condemned by Bel- 
larmin. I. 728. 6. | 
Live: to live a quiet life is all we 


ſhould aſpire at. 
II. 200. a. 6. | 


Lives, thoſe who write them ſhould write the lives of 


great criminals. V. 519. @. 6. 


Lives of learned men, where we are to ſeek for the 


particulars of them. II. 8. 6. 

Livia (Empreſs) carried her complaiſance to Auguſtus 
too far. I. 332. 2. a 
Livia, daughter of Nero Claudius Druſus, her Hiſto- 

ry. II. 718. 4. 5. 
Livilla, her death. I. 358. 6. 359. a. | 
Livins (Titus), fee Titus Livins. ; 
Lizet (Peter) is Advocate-General in the Parliament of 


Paris. II. 429. 
Lind aſcribes to the Scholiaſt of Apollonius, a great 
many things concerning the i of Taphos, 


which are not to be found in him. V. 307-4. 
VOL. v. | 
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79. 


Locke, his anſwer to thoſe who blamed him for ha- 
ving ſaid, that natural reaſon does not prove the 
immortality of the ſoul. IV. 592. 5. 593. 4. 
Wherein he makes the difference between men and 
3 conſiſt. 912. 6. 913. a. Cited. V. 
616. 3. 


Locrians, how they appeaſe Minerva. II. 340. 5. In 


what _ they expiate the crime of Ajax. ibid. 
341. a. 6. x | 

Locufts : the water-locuſts at Minturnz are as large as 
thoſe upon the coaſts of Africa. I. 372. b. A 
pleaſant ſtory concerning this. bd. 

Loeffenius makes collections of the ſeditious things 
that are to be found in the writings of the Jeſuits. 
III. 656. 5. 


Logic is a great help to the other ſciences. I. 163. a. 


6. IV. 189. a. 6. It would be of great uſe to 
criticize on the falſe Logic of authors. I. 394. 6. 
395- 2. Logic compared to Penelope by Chryſip- 
pus. II. 495. 4. : 
Logicians, a good Logician is ſcarcer than is imagined. 
II. 655. 5. The Iriſh and Spaniſh Logicians make 
diſtinctions that are too obſcure and abſtracted. V. 


645. 6. 4 

Loi reſigns the canonry of Notre Dame at Paris, to 
Claudius Joly. III. 577. | 

Lombard (Peter), the firſt who was made Doctor of 
Divinity, in the univerſity of Paris. III. 594. 
How much Stancarus eſteemed him. V. 193. 
228. @. 

Londel (Father du), his Faſt: criticized. V. 755. a. b. 
The E of his Chronological Tables. IV. 
211. 6. EE 5 

Longiano ( Fauſto da), his criticiſm upon Queva- 
ra's Marcus Aurelius, is good and learned. III. 

> 270. 6. He promiſes the life of that Prince, 
compoſed from the teſtimony of the antient Hiſto- 

| _ ra The ſtudies to which he applies him- 
ſelf. ibid. | | 


* 


Longinus, his judgment of ſome Philoſophers. I. 255. 


a. Had an exquiſite judgment and penetration. IV. 
690. a. 5. What he ſays of Theopompus. V. 
328. 3. A paloge where his good taſte does not 
appear. 360. a. 6. 3 Re | 
Longitude, a great many have believed that they had 
diſcovered it. IV. 262. 5. 263. a. | 
_— his oration concerning the praiſe of the 
French, compared with the Romans. V. 417. He 
praiſes Peter 'Turel in it. 1514. | 3 
Looking-g/aſ5 was one of the principal parts of Otho's 
equipage of war. I. 392. a. Fables concerning 
looking-glaſſes. IV. 672. a. b. Sc. A ſtory con- 
cerning one in which Cardinal Mazarin ſaw every 
thing that paſſed in Portugal. 676. 6, The faſhion 
which women had of wearing them over their bel- 
lies. II. 400. à. 6. . 3 
Looſe ſheets, it is their fate to be thrown aſide amon 
the rubbiſh of libraries. V. 800. | | 


Lopex (Dominicus), a fictitious name which Fauſtus 


Socinus aſſumed, when he publiſhed his treatiſe 

de Auctoritate S. Scripture. V. 180. 6. 
Loredana (Leonard), Navagiero makes his Funeral 

Oration. IV. 315. 


Loredano, his work of the life of Adam. II. 857. 8. 


858. a. 6. Cenſured. V. 432. 4.6. 

Lorenzo (John) writes libels againſt Alexander VI, 
in Greek, his brother tranſlates them into Latin, 
* is thrown into the Tyber. IV. 89. 5. go. 
a. b. 2 Ong 

Larrain approves the revolt of ſubjects, and the at- 

tempts of the court of Rome againſt the temporali- 
ties of Princes, I. 642.6. "a | 

Lorain (Charles, Cardinal of), what has been ſaid of 
him. I. 121. 6. 704. a, 6. What Brantome fays 

of him, III. 287. a. 874. 5. Glories in being 
hated by the Huguenots. 290. 2. A ridiculous 
deſcription of this Cardinal's tribulations. V. 29. 6.” 
30. 42. His behaviour with reſpe& to J. du Tillet. 
353- 6. 384. 4. 6. : e 

Lot: a Painter in Pruſſia having read in Luther's tran- 
{lation of the Bible, what Lot did to his daughters, 
behaved in the ſame manner to his own. IV. 


723. à. 


* 


 Lotharius allows the Stellingi to profeſs Paganiſm, 
* turns Monk to do 1 | wei. 
234. &. b. | 
Lots : the book of the Acts of the Apoſtles in rhime 
Say that the drawing of lots was 


V. 233. @. 


made uſe of 
* of St Matthias. II. 478. 4. 
11 | * 
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Lo I N PD E X. 
Toulun (la Cordonniere de), a libel againſt Cardinal 


Richelieu. III. 212. . 
Loden: all the devils- craft of the nuns of Loudun 
confounded by Quillet. III. 2 12. 6. | 
Loitvath, who founded the college of three languages 
in that univerſity. II. 236. and b. And who 
was the firſt that taught the Hebrew tongue there. 
ibid. 5. | 

Love, its origin according to Plato. I. 102. 3. Who 
was the firſt that introduced the cuſtom of ſinging 
love-ſonigs in company. 205. When love adven- 
tures began to be brought upon the ſtage. 313. 
The Nite of ambition, ſecure women againſt the 
follies of love, better than they do men. $23: a, 
A lively deſcription of love, II. 1. 6. 2. a. 6. 3. a. 

Reigns in the moſt icy climates. 80. a, Is the 
cauſe of the blackeſt treacheries. 333. a. Of all 
declarations of love, none coſts a Queen ſo dear as 


a verbal one. 312. a. Heroic love, what is called 


ſo. 318. a. Love of women, why people ſtumble 
much more in that regard, than in all the other du- 
ties of Chriſtianity. 382. a. And why this holds 
true with reſpect to Princes, much more than to 

rivate perſons. ibid. How exceſſive ſoever the 
Featouſy of men may be, yet it is not ſo copious in 
inventions as the love of women. 533. a. The 
work of love deteſted by Democritus. 648. 3. The 
pleaſure of love has been called a little epilepſy. 
544. a. B. III. 81. 4. b. 82. a. A man who has 
always his pen and books in his hand cannot find 
time to devote himſelf to it. II. 814. a. ö. 815. 2. 
| ——— of its empire. 822. 5. 823. a. B. One 
of its caprices. 857, a. 6. What is its great mo- 
ver. III. 13. 5. 14. 4. b. The Heathen Poets phi- 
Idſophized = nothing ſo profoundly as upon 
love. 28. a. 3. Its rage and brutality. 56. 4. 6. 
57. a. An inſtance of its triumph and power. 165. 
J 166. 2. Commonly leaves honour in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all its rights. 383. a. People were cured 


of this paſſion by leaping from the rock of Leucas. 


7. B. 788. a. 5. Names of thoſe that took the 
eap. ibid, The difference between a poetical love 
and a real one. IV. 82. a. b. V. 420. b. 421. a. 
5. There is no need of any other witcheraft to 
make people guilty of a thouſand diſorders) IV. 
454. b. Creeps in every where. 635. 5. Whether 


all would go to ruin in its empire if women were 


td attack; and men to ſtand upon the defenſive. V. 
1. b. 32. a. 3. Love is a divine fury, which 
produces the moſt violent Enthuſiaſm. 45. 6. The 
- Evils Which this paſſion draws after it. 110. a. 
Guido Cavalcante's fong on terreſtrial love, has 
been commented on by ſeveral learned men. II. 
398. 3. 399. a. b. An explication of the doctrine 
of Cavalcante, touching the nature of love, by Mar- 
filius Ficinus. 297 3. A very * K* character 
of that of A. Niphus. IV. 378. 6. 379. 2. A 
| . of Parthenius, concerning this paſſion. 482. 
e diſtemper of love ſometimes ends in madneſs, 


vr a confumption. 54. a. What a Spaniſh author 


| faid of virtuous love. V. 225. 5. 

Love (elf,) a fefinement upon felf-Jove. I. 134. a. 
NT, upon ſelf-love. 460. a. 5. Makes peo- 
ple deſpife riches fometinies. 151d. 

Lowe of our neighBhur. A Portugueze Monk preaches 
that we are bound to love alf men, of whatſoever 

— religion, ſect, or nation, they be, even the Caſti- 


Hans. V. 319. - 


Lowers ought to make uſe of the key of the heart 


to cbme at the enjoy ment of their miſtreſſes. I. 


35 n. 3. Their impertinent gallantries. III. 867. A 


The Hiſtory of two married yang who were 
always called the fa lovers. 386. 4. b. A lover 
who by his amorous embraces cured his miſtreſs 
that Was infected With the Plague. 3. a. 6. 

Low-Comtries loſt by the jealouſies, and other hidden 
paſſions of Philip II. I. 588. a. A project of 

peace which is propoſed to them. III. 120. 4. 5. 
121. 42. Have furniſhed a theatre of war for two 
Ages. 806. a. * 

Eulhertus brings fifty heads of accuſation againſt one 
of his Colleagues before the Synod of IV. 
75. a, 5. A great enemy to innovations. 


474. #. DE 
Lake 75 ſchool there decays, and why. III. 
663. 1 | 
Lib Father) his complaints againſt the gentlemen of 
the French academy. V. 234. 6. And againſt the 
Dutch, ibid. 235. 4. | 83 | 


Lucan affirms in a profane manner, that the Gods 
are only angry with the unfortunate. IT: 418. b. 
For what reaſon he imagined that in Greece and 
Ttaly, the Deity was better known than at Mar- 
ſeilles. 678. a. b. His miſtake in this reſpe&. 
ibid. Why he joined with the conſpirators againſt 
Nero. IV. 597. a. | 

Lutar (Cyril of) a great many of his letters were 
depoſited in Rivetus's hands. V. 560. 6. 

Lucian, the anſwer which he puts into the mouth of 
a Courtezan. I. $4: b. 55. a. What he affirms to 
have ſeen at Byblos. 1 16. a. What he ſays of the 
thunder that was darted at Anaxagoras. 30). 3. 
308, a. Cenſured for a blunder, in relation to 
the picture of Calumny, which is attributed to A- 
pelles. 367. 6. 368. a. 3. Let a man turn him- 
ſelf all ways imaginable, he will never avoid the 
ſatirical ſtrokes of ſuch a man as Lucian. II. 117. B. 
Does not ſhew much judgment on the ſubje& of 
Sthenobæa and Phzdra. 535. a. Tells a pretty 
ſtory concerning Democritus. 638. a. The cha- 
rafter which he gives of that Philoſopher. 639. 6. 
640. a, Tho' he ridicules falſe gods, he deſerves 
notwithſtanding to be deteſted. IV. 584. b. A dia- 

logue which has been accounted one of his pieces. 

V. 446. 5. : | | 

Lucilius, a Satiric Poet did not get ſatisfaction of the 
Comedian who had offended him, by naming him 
on the ſtage, I. 61. 5. Did not deſire that his 
readers ſhould be altogether ignorant, or very learn- 
ed men. IV. 593. a. 4 | | 

Lucretius, one of the arguments which he uſes againſt 
the doctrine of the Homcovmeries. I. 297. 2.6. 

Was not aware of an objection, which would have 

— 2 the very foundation of that hypotheſis. 

ibid. 5. Refutes an anſwer of Anaxagoras tolera- 

bly well. 303. 5. His ſentehce, that men pull off 
the maſk, at the point of death, is not always true. 

III. 288. 5. ». (26). What he ſays about ſeeing a 

ſhipwreck. IV. 34. 6. . (93). ©. | 


Lucullus courts à lady of pleaſure, in order to ob- 
| tain an employment. II. 426. a. 3. LT - 


Lucumin, from what preſage his wife aſſured him 
of good fortune. V. 287. . e 


| Lade (Count de) what kind of ſhots he ſhot upon the 


government. III. 265. 4. ä 
Ludolphus (Job) acquired a wonderful knowledge of 
Ethiopia. III. 527. a. 0 | | 
Lafnen (Herman) a Phyſician of Rotterdam, his letter 
upon the ſympathetic virtue. I. 9. 5. ». (76). 
Lugoly, the Provoſt de YHoſtel's lientenant, diſguiſed 
as a prieſt, and ſent to confeſs John Chaſtel, plays 
his part ill. II. 459. 6. 460. 4. 5. = 
Lufignan (Brother Stephen of) rallied upon his extra- 
ordinary learning. I. 53. a. | 10 
Luſſon (Biſhop of), ſee Cardinal de Richelieu. He 
writes a letter to Marſhal d' Ancre in very ſubmiſ- 
five terms. III. 209. 4a. . 


Luft : whether _ and luſt flow from the ſame 


principle in the conſtitution, III. 414. 4. b. 415. 


„ 

Luther. His reputation was every body's concern in 
Saxony. I. 140. a. 3. Looked upon as a Hero 
by ſome great Geniuſes of the Romiſh communion. 

149. 6. Accuſes Aleander of being a Jew. 215. 
a. 6. Called thoſe Divines Anaxagoriſts, who find 
every thing in every text of Scripture. 304. 4. Diſ- 
approves of the rebellion of the Anabaptiſts. 284. 
a. b. 285. a. What he reproaches the Divines of 

Cologn, and thoſe of Louvain, with. 470. 5. Re- 
exions upon What ſome people affect to ſay, that 

Luther marrried a very handſome Nun. II. 72. a. 

5. 73. a. Facts relating to his marriage. 73. 

and a,b. 74. and a. b. 75. and a. b. 76. and a. 5. 
77 and a. 5. A reſolution is taken of anſwering 

im in a vigorous manner, to make him more 
moderate for the future. 195. and a. 5. 196. a. 
His tranſlation of the Bible. 705. 42. In what diſ- 

oſition he was, When he ſaw himſelf put to the 
of the empire. III. 272. 3. Theefficacy of his 
preaching foretold about thirty years before it hap- 
pened. 456. 4. 6. Accuſed by Cochlaus of hay- 
ing publiſhed prefaces that were injurious to the 
Scripture. 942. a. Whether it became him to di- 
vert himſelf with jeſts and banters. 954. 2. He 
diſperſes the ſchools of Magic in Spain and Ger- 
many. V. 385. 5. His conferences with Verge- 
rius. 452. a. 6. Favoured by the enormity of 
abuſes. I. 126. . A book intituled, Luther avith 


fevven 


IN DE X. 


Benn ads, in which Cocklees relates all lis im 
ities, III. 136. a. 5. Compoſes a preface to 
. Lambett's book de Minoritarum regula. 709. b. 


Silveſter Prierias ſucteeds very ill in writing againſt - 


him. IV. 772. a. Controverſial writings between 
that Monk and him. 154d. and b. Reflexion upon 
what Mr Claude has faid concerning his conference 
with the Devil. V: 73. a. b. 

Litheraniſt# ; what made Caſtellan ſuſpected of Lu- 
theraniſm. II. 372. 6. Who was called its ſword 
and ſhield. III. 218. 3. Its prefervaticn amidſt 
the ſchiſms which diſtracted it. IV. 271. a. 6. 
When, and how introduced, and eftabliſhed in 
Dortmund. II. 121. a. 5. Introduced into Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, and the territories of the Grand 
9 by the Sclavonian tranſlations of Truberus. 

405. ; 
kan, a great number of them refuſes to com- 
municate with the Church of Ireland. I. 718. 2. 
3. The hiſtory of their eleventh ſchiſm. III. 442. 
a. 5. Meet at Leipſic with the Calviniſts, by or- 
der of the great Guſtavus, to endeavour at an ac- 
commddation. 476. 2. What gave riſe to the 


thirteenth ſchiſm which happened among them. 


178. 4. 5. 


ſchiſm. 5 35: b. 
Lutherans have of Calviniſm. 841. a. Treat the 
lviniſts, that were baniſhed out of England, ve- 
y ill. V. 5 50. 3. Join with the Catholics to re- 
10 the Gal niſts. II. 121. 
cerning the Euchariſt, ſeemed to Bucer to attribute 
tod much to the Real Preſence. 177. a. The di- 
ſturbance which their book of concord produces, and 
How. it is treated by the King of Denmark, and by 
Queen Elizabeth. III. 390. 4. 391. 4. 6. 
\Buxiyy, by what Gradations it crept in amon 


What was the cauſe of their fourteenth 


The opinion which the rigid 


the 


Romans. II. 710. 4. When it is at the heighth, 


they treat what is faid of the antient fru 
fabulous. 114. Pope Innocent XI attempts to re- 
form it. III. 569. 2. 3. An author wiſhes that 
all thoſe women who addict themſelves to luxury 
| Wet called whores. II. 400. 6. People are readiet 
to give it over at the commandment of the King, 
than that of God. ibid. | 


Lux, the incorruptibility of that bone, according to 


the Jews, and its virtue towards the reſurrection of 
the body. I. 649. * 4. 6. | 

Laa, the witnſhg of that battle very much con- 
2 by the writers of both ſides. III. 719. 5. 


mM 


4 


great ettot. II. 42. a. 5. 
Nun (Father) his indighation at ſeeing a famous 
min bufied without at epitaph. II. 257. 5. 278. 
4. 5. A curious fact which he has related to us, 


and which had been chit off from a manuſcript. 633. 


3. B. Oenſured for priifins Epiſcopius. 795. 4. 5. 
There is an untruth concerning the Turks in the 
Hiſtory of the Holy War publiſhed by him. IV. 


: Sy 
Miearits, four of his Homilies tranſlated 
d' Ange. I. 552. a. 11 
Mereruta, at What time its academy was founded. V. 
167. 5. 8 | | 
Marble! cited. III. 798. 5. What ke ſays of Pe- 
ter and Jerome Riario. V. 163. @. 5. A thought 
of his concerning that which makes Legiſlators ſuc- 
ceed or _— ' Ls | 
Matyinas ſends Catacalla's aſfies to Julia, and writes a 
very obliging letter to her. III. 606. 3. But at 
laſt orders her to depart from Antioch. ibid, 
Macrb$iu3 conſigns over all ſuch romatices as he Gol. 
An A, to nürſes. I. 395. a. Confounds the plates 
of the Knights with thofe of the Senators. III. 
695. 6. 698. a. 5. What judgment ought to be 
made of the ſtories which he relates. IV. 769. 6. 
Madneſi. The greateſt wits have all a mixture of 
midneſs. . II. 321. a. As likewiſe madneſs bas 
ſometimes a mixture of great wit. ibid. It is wil- 
dom to feign it on ſome occaſions. V. 373: b. 
Madmen, perſons who 5 feigned themſelves to be 
ſo. I. 422. 5. They have a privilege to fin- with 
impunity. II. 254. 4. 33 


Their doctrine con- 


gality as 


M That letter's being ill printed, occaſions a a 


by Datict 
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Mzcenas, what argument he made uſe of to petſuade 
— to keep the empire in his owh hands, IV. 
564. 4. | oy | 1 

Mænius puniſhes his freedinan ſeverely, for having 
kiſſed his daughter. 797. 2. 

E ſubdued in the year. 1673. IV. 
211. 5. 

Maffrus (the Jeſuit) repeated his Breviary in Greek, 
for what reaſon. IV. 409. 4. 6. 

Magalhtti, Cardinal Mazarin's nephew, beſieges la 
Motte. IV. 278. | 

Magdeburg, whether the facking of Magdebutg was 
oretold by a Poet. III. 877. b. 878. a. b. 879. 4. 

A book publiſhed under the name of the inhabi- 
tants of this town. V. 736. 

Maglalines (the convent of) G N for receiving de- 
—_ 285 who ſhould be reclaimed. IV. 
„„ | 
lagi of Perſia, the impoſtures which they ufed, to 

engage their King to deſtroy Chriſtianity. I. 13. 


. 0, | | 
Magia Diabolita, Elich maintains a public diſpute, 
and writes a book upon that ſubject. II. 


750. | | Ee 
Magit. Perſons that have been acctiſed of it. I. 145. 
a. 182. 4. b. 384. b. 385. a. b. 392. 5. 393. 
a. b. 598. and a. b. II. 51. b. III. 211. 23t. 5. 
nn . 2 IV. 369. 4. 5. 370. a. 533. 5. 
| 534: a. V. 100. Whether books of Magic be 
faty. I. 182. 5. Who are thoſe that have 
touched upon natural and lawful Magic. 192. Their 
was a tine when Magic required that beautiful 
youths ſhould be facrificed. 347. 3. 348. a. Who 
was the inventer of it, and how it was tranſmitted 
from the old world to the new. II. 431. 4. b. 432. 
2. n. (15). IIluſtrious names are prefixed to books, 
eſpecially to ſuch as treat of Magic. 640. . A 
good many Chtiſtians laugh at it, and yet continue 
to own the Divinity of the Scriptures. V. 12. 5. 
Called Ars Atraciz, and why. I. 538. a. See 
Witchcraft,” oe | VN 

Magicians: whether a man's poverty may be uſed as 
an argument to prove that he is 4 Magician. I. 
152, a. 5. Their accuſers fall into contradictions 
ſometimes. 395. 5. 386. 4. Are vefy guilty of 
romancing. II. 639. a. 3. Attack one another's 
reputations. 64 1. 4. 5. Whither they can be c- 
cuſed without aty danger, and when this may be 
done. III. 211. 3. 212. 42. Whether the ſtorfies 
which are told of them be true or chimerical. V. 
100. What difference there is between them and 


ſorcerers. 385; 5. | 


Magiſirutes: the Magiſtrate has a right to puniſti for- 


nication; I. 222. fl. 6. 223. 4. IIluſtribus Magi- 
| tritts, and good Catholics called Hetetics, in the 
- Bibliotheque of the ſociety of the Jeſuits. 220. a. 


Make ſeveral edits againſt the Anabaptifts. 285. 


a; b. 286. a. Whethier they ought to puitiſh He- 
retics. 789. a. B. Their readineſs in letting them- 
ſelves be led away by cabals. II. 141. 4. B. There 
is no better way to gain the applauſe of the mob 
than to declaim apaihſt them. 387. a. Mankind 
could not pw abfiſt without thetti. III. 671; 4. 


Ought to be extremely cantious in . a note 
ö of Ram. IV. 500. 5. and why. ibid. e who 
maintain that men ought to be puniftied by the 
Magiſtrate for their opinions, fall into a thouſand 
contradictions. 782. 4. When authors have re- 
courſe to them, to get their adverſaries writings 
ſuppreſſed, it is a plain ſight that they ate con- 
vinced of having the worſt in the diſpute. . 


343. 4. | | 
Mz 55 (Valerian) his Failicium de Atatholitotim & 
Cntbolicurum regald tridindi. V. 741. 4. 6. | 
Mabomet of glorious memory, Whether a Chriſtiàn can 
ſpealk of that impoſtor in ſuch honpurable terms. II. 
1 A tteaty of e between him and the 
briftians. IV. 38.5. Was not of a baſe ex- 
traction. 2 3. Subdues Mecca. 177. 6. 178. a. 
Could neither read nor write. 177. J. Commands 
his followers to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. 178. 
a. 5. Propheſies upon his death-bed, and not at 
all like a falſe prophet. 349. 6, Lewis de Leon 
applies the predictions of the apoſtl& concerning An- 
tichriſt to Him. III. 7/2. 3. Some hold him to 
be Antichriſt, and appropriate to him the number 
666, in the Revelatiotis. 733. A book intituled, 


| 733 
the ſet of Mahonet amol bedr I. 326. 
"i 


Mahomet 


Mahomet IT. His letter to Pope Pius II. I. 54. 6. 
Reproached with illegitimacy. 338. | 
Mahometans, their religion ſuffers a great calamity. 
I. 49. 4. Cannot think it poſſible that a man of 
genius ſhould die a Chriſtian. 51. a. 5. Some of 
their ſectaries call themſelves men of truth. 52. a. 
Whether it be true that their women have no hopes 
of entering into Paradiſe. IV. 34. 5. 35. a. 6. Are 


greatly alarmed by a certain prediction. 43. a. 5. 


44. a. b. 45. a. Leave legacies to an unknown 
Prophet, who is to come and deliver the world 
from the tyranny of Antichriſt. 123. a. _ 
Mahometi/m honours the aſſumption of virgins as well 
as the Romiſh Church does. III. 17. 5. Muſt be 
deſtroyed very ſoon, according to the prophecies 
of a great many perſons. IV. 43. a. 5. 44. a.b- 
45. 4. Through what motives theſe prophecies 
were publiſhed. 44. 5. 45. a. There is ſome rea- 
ſon to wonder that it ſhould be ſo little advanta- 
geous to the female ſex. 48. 3. The influence 
which that ſex had upon its foundation. bid. 


Maid: the advantages of a maid above a widow. I. 


393. a. 6 Old maids are pleaſed with telling that 
they have been courted for marriage. II. 109. 6. 


Ihe Greeks and Romans called a married woman, 


or one that had children, by that name. 140. 6. 
Whether maids ſhould be allowed to marry very 
young. III. 965. 3. The Romans would not ſuffer 
them to be preſent at feaſts. 966. a. Fc. Signs 
by which one may know whether a woman that 
_ Paſſes for a maid has had any children. IV. 52. 6. 
5. 53. a.b, &c. See Ladies. A maid, when ſhe 
18 ed, is like palled wine that has loſt its 
value. III. 112. a. What Agur ſays about a 
. maid. II. 369. 6. 24 N 
Maid of honour to a Queen, is a function very difficult 
to execute. III. 832. DIE Wt 
Maid of Orleans, her hiſtory. III. 336. 4. 3. 
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 Mayenne (Duke of) makes himſelf the ſtrongeſt in the 


council of the League. III. 297. a. 6. : 
Mayer (John Frederic), Profeſſor of Divinity, his Diſ- 
ſertation upon Catherine Bore. II. 76. a. 6. 77. a. 
Cited. I. 730. @. u. (37). 


32. à. 
Maimbourg, a great falſity of his. I. 709. 6. Cen- 
ſured on what he ſays concerning Beza. 795: a. 2. 
17 K. 


(80). Anachroniſms of this author. 
His violence againſt the Calviniſts in relation to 
Cayet. 244. 5. Is guilty of a great fault, in point 
of Chronology, concerning Gregory the Great. 
III. 219. 2. Animadverts upon a fault of Peter 
du Moulin concerning the ſame Pope. ibid. and 5. 
His character. 224. 5. Confutes a falſity of Da- 
vila's, in relation to the Duke of Guiſe, that was 
murthered at the caſtle of Blois. 292. 5. 293. a. 
An exceptionable witneſs in whatever concerns the 
Proteſtants. 397. a. Cenſured injudiciouſly by the 
author of the News from the Republic of Letters, in 
relation to the hatred which the ladies bore Hen- 
ry III. 405. 5. 406. a. Stuffs in an epiſode up- 
on the of the Regale, in his hiſtory of Luthe- 
raniſm. 454. 5. 455. a. Cenſured in relation to 
John Sigiſmund. 533. 5. Is miſtaken in a notable 


fact concerning Luther's burial. 947. a. Falls into 


the ſame contradiction with Paul Jovius, whom he 
tranſcribes, concerning the Atheiſm of Maho- 
met II. IV. 52. 3. Cenſured in relation to the 
miſchiefs which the Greeks ſuffered under Maho- 
met II. 55. a, 6. Has not acquitted himſelf like 


a a faithful Hiſtorian, with regard to Joan I, Queen 


of Naples. 304. 4a. 5. Is by no means exact in 

what he ſays of Ochinus. 388. 3. Criticized in 

relation to thoſe among the Calviniſts that were ac- 
cuſed of having betrayed their cauſe. 924. 5. And 
in relation to Lelius Socinus. V. 167.6. A paſ- 

ſage of his Hiſtory of Calviniſm examined. 474. 

4. 5. 475. 4. 5. Cenſured and defended, touch- 

ing the manuſcripts and the editions of Mar tinus 

Polonus. IV. 709. a. 6. Wo | | 

Maimonides (Moſes) ſhews himſelf too nice in reject- 
ing the 2 of the unity of God alledged by the 
ſect of the ſpeakers. V. 828. fats 

Maine (la om du), Daurat's opinion of his works. 
IT. 617. 6. 

Mainferme (Father de la), a She-Pope would find her 
apology in that which he has made for the founder 
of Fontevraud. III. 63. a. ; 

Major (John) writes verſes againſt the Divines of Wit- 
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 Maldonat cenſured for the wrong 


N oe which he is expelled the univerſity. 
972. 5. . 
Majorca (James, Infant of ), his wife cauſes his head 
to be ſtruck of for adultery. IV. 302. a. 35. 
Maire de Belges (John le) quoted. III. 609. a. l. 645. 
a. IV. 156. a. 5. Teaches Marot the eliſion of 
the e feminine. ibid. 5. 163. 5. | 
Maitland (John), Chancellor of Scotland, hinders the 
Biſhop of Dublin from ſucceeding in his negotiation 


for the marriage of James VI, with the Infanta 


of Spain. II. 577. William Criton endeavours. to 
engage Robert Bruce to kill him, but cannot bring 
it about. 1014. | | 


Malateſta (Paula), a lady of learning. III. 185. 4. 
E 


niſts in aug that their principles lead to Atheiſm. 


440. a. b. 441. a. b. 445. a. Sent to Metz to 
make proſelytes. IV. 921. f 


Malefafors, there is not an Atheiſt to be found 


among fo many who paſs through the hangman's 


hands. V. 813. 


Malberbe, a miſtake of his imitated | by Sarrazin, and 


corrected in the latter by Menage. I. 80. 5. 81. 4. 
Expreſſes himſelf like one who is well ſatisfied that 
Achilles had but one preceptor. 78. 5. Introduces 
the god of the Seine curſing Marſhal d' Ancre. II. 
| 543: a. Never praiſed, nor hardly efteemed any 
dy. III. 855. a. A blunt expreſſion of his con- 
eerning a book of Meziriac's. IV. 208. a. b. Would 
have n offended at ſome verſes where Boileau 
mentions him. 596. 5. On what account he was 
moſt inconſolable. 82. 6, V. 384. a. His epi- 
402. 6b. | | 


taph. bh | 
Malkbratche. his doctrine that our ideas are diſtinct 


from our underſtanding, and that we ſee all things 
in God, is an antient one. I. 255. It is Democri- 
tus's doctrine unfolded and mended. II. 642. 5. 


He eſtabliſhes a principle of which Chryſippus had 
given the firſt draught. 496. 5. 497. a. Refutes 
thoſe who deny the creation. 789. 6. What he 


ſays of the exiſtence of bodies. V. 614. a.b. 
Malo, a Miniſter, refuſes to adminiſter the ſacrament 
to the lady of Montpenſier. III. 864. 5. And 
why. ibid. | 8 dls} 
Mamaca, an imaginary caſtle into which it is ſaid the 
Kings of the Merovingian. race retired through 
ſlothfulneſs. IT. 744. . 1 
Mamilians, there were two ſaints of that name, ac- 
cording to Maraſcia. IV. 988. Bf 
Man : the Pagans owned that man was compoſed of 
two parts, each of which re-unites itſelf to its 
rinciple. I. 275. a. 5, The opinion of ſome 
hiloſophers concerning the formation of the firſt 
men. 416. @. 6; II. 411. 4. 5. 412. a. 5. HE 
649. a. 5. 650. a. b. 651. a. It is the nature of 


man to run into extremes. I. 527. 4. In what 


manner he may be defined. II. 126. 4. Men ſold 


very cheap. 303. 5. How diverſified by the laws 


of the 2 of ſoul and body. 45 1. 5. 452. 4. 5. 
They give their neighbours falſe reaſons for their 
4. reſerving the true ones to themſelves. 


hs 3. Man is an undiſciplinable animal. . | 


To how high a degree men are wicked. III. 
469. a. Their 8 render the fineſt ſyſtems of 
politics uſeleſs. ibid. By what method a man may 

ee a god. IV. 572.6. Man is like a little 
republic, that changes its Magiſtrates often. 657. B. 
Fiis ſtate and condition is one of the moſt incompre- 
henſible myſteries. 187. a. 468. a. 6. His de- 
plorable condition. V. 230. 4. 287. a. Suffers a 


perpetual conflict within himſelf. IV. 440. a. 3. 


441. a, Whether he be leſs perfect than the plants, 
as to the manner of producing his like. V. 4: 


4. 3. Nothing is more mortifying than to con 


der that one is a man. 145. 4. B. 146. 4. His 
prerogatives deſcribed by Socrates. 583. b. 584. a. 
Great men do not like to ſpeak of their mean ex- 
tration. I. 256. a. 6. eir memory fails them 
very often. 369. 3. The ſtars of ſome men have 
wer to immortalize a ſtory, however improbable 
t be. II. 7. a. Men deſerve ſatire more than wo- 
men. V. 426. b. 427. a. The two handles by 
which man is moved, are the fear of puniſhment, 
and the deſire of reward. 812. . 
Mancionus (Jerom), Czfar Borgia orders his tongue to 
be cut out for his ſatirical ſtrokes. IV. 90. 5. 
Mandeville, the-account of his travels is fabulous. I. 
46. b. 471.6, | 


Manducation 


does the Calvi- 
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Manducation (oral), J. Poinet does not allow of it, 
though he allows of the word Tranſubſtantiation. 
IV. 693. a. 5. 5 | 
anducus, what uſe the Romans made of that word. 
' i] 7 of 7 

Manes fleed alive, and why. IV. go. b. 91. a. 

Mania, a 5 to whom children were ſacrificed. 
II. 163. 2. Her effigy aun up at the doors of 


the houſe to avert dangers. ibid. Preſided at births. 


. #bid. 


Manichees revive one of the principal tenets of Zoro- 


aſter. I. 444. Become powerful under the name 
of Paulicians. IV. * Are grievouſly perſecuted. 
ibid. Their Hereſy ſpreads itſelf into all the parts 
of Europe. ibid. They cannot eaſily be refuted, 
except by reaſons a poſteriori. 512, 513. and a. 
An explanation, as to what the author had ſaid 
concerning them. V. 815. % 829. Their objections 
are unanſwerable, ſo long as they are diſcuſſed only 
at the bar of reaſon. 815. Why the author has 
not refuted them. 825. People cannot but abhor 
their hypotheſis : it goes upon a ſuppoſition which 
is repugnant to our moſt diſtin ideas. ibid. 
829. Their doctrine is deſtructive of all religions. 
827. Reaſonings againſt their tenets. ibid. and 
828, 829, Objections of Simplicius. 826, 827. 


 Manicheiſm aroſe from the contrariety of paſſions 


which toſs and pull men ſometimes one way, ſome- 
times another, III. 261. a. People have been ſur- 
prized to find it faid, that they could raiſe puzzling 
objections. IV. 187. a. ns | 


o 


Mankind, proofs of their bad taſte. III. 433. a. b. 


434. 4. | | 1 | 
Manlius expelled from the Senate by Cato, and for 


what reaſon. I. 40. 6. 
Manlius, how he believed that the gods aſſiſt us. V. 
373. *. | | 


| Manners, whether they change with our fortunes. IV. 


71 . 5. | : : | 
Mansfield (Count), how delivered from the trouble of 
a moſt unlucky marriage. III. 696. a. 5. 
* whether he is the ſame with Meſue. II. 
587. 6. 3 7 0 

ante : the conference of Mante between Perron and 
Berault. I. 756. f | 
was that framed them. II. 654. b. 655. a. 
Mantua, by whom founded. W. 98. 5. 
Mantreville put for Eſmandreville. II. 828. b. 
Mantuanus, his poem intituled Aþphonſus, what it is. 
"Wa TOTO, ” | © | 
Marais, (Aldus), an inſcription which he cauſed to 
be put upon the door of his ſtudy, V. 521. 6. 
Cenſured touching the cauſe of Ovid's diſgrace. IV. 
443- 6. 444. 2. And touching the time of his 
death. 447. a. | Es 
Manutius (Paulus), refutation of his opinion concern- 
ing the meaning of this phraſe, Quærere conditiones. 
III. 116. b. 117. a. 6. Is under a miſtake when 
he ſays that Atius and his daughter were not of 
Aricia. IV. 397. a. Troubles which his daughter 
brought upon him. V. 241.4, | 
Manuſcripts are the ſport of fortune. I. 525. a. IV. 
833. 6. People alter the reading of manuſcripts, 
according to the model of their own underſtandings. 
I. 543. 6. Some antient ones do not contain all 
that is to be found in others, and yet no blanks 
have been left in them. II. 572. 5. Catalogue of 
thoſe of the Emperor's library at Vienna. III. 707. 
5. Application of Peraxylus in the ſearch of them. 
IV. 544. Conſideration on the cauſes of their dif- 
ference. 710. a. 6. &c. Are corrupted by addi- 
tions and ſubſtractions. 710. a. Want of ſincerity 
does not always occaſion their difference ; ſeveral 
innocent cauſes may contribute towards it. 711. 5. 
A rule whereby to judge whether they are altered 
from motives of intereſt. 7674. 5 
Manuſeripts of the Scripture altered and corrupted by 
the Heretics. III. 733. 
Mar, the ſignification of that word. I. 51. 5. . 
Marais (Mr), extracts communicated by him to the 
author, concerning the affront which the Queen of 
Navarre received. IV. 341. 4. 6. | 
Marble, a diſpute betwixt Arnauld and Jurieu, whe- 
ther it may be worſhipped. III. 100. b. 101. 
a. b. Son | 
Marca, the judgment which has been paſſed on him 
with regard to one of his books. IV. 100. 5. 
VOL. V. 


Marcellus (Claudius-Marcus) his untimely death, Vir- 
gil's reflexion thereupon. III. 921. b. His elogy, 
and the conſequence inferred from it. ibid. _ 

Marcellus, by his venerable preſence hinders the com- 
mon people from killing the Heretic Manes; IV. 

111. &. | | 

Marcilius Ficinus ſends an account of himſelf from the 

other world, II. 65. 5. 66. 4. | 

Marcion, neither he nor his followers did well under- 
ſtand the ſtrength and weakneſs of the orthodox. 

LV. 1036,6.; 8 | | 

Marcus Aurelius (Emperor), the ſpurious life of that 
Prince by Guevara. II. 770. a. III. 270. a. 5. 
Fauſto da Longiano writes a criticiſm upon it. 
ibid. b, And promiſes a life of M. Aurelius, com- 

| pore from the teſtimony of the antient Hiſtorians. 
01d. 

Mare Hiftoriarum, or the ſea of Hiſtories, a work under 
that title compoſed by John Columna. II. 529. 4. 
5. Called by miſtake Mater Hiſtoriarum, and the 
mother of hiſtories. ibid. a. Divers things have been 
inſerted into it, and the œconomy of it has been 

changed. ibid. b. . 

Mareſcot, for what things he was indebted to the pro- 
feſſion of Phyſic. IV. 504. 5. 505. a. | 

Mares, their exceſſive luſt. V. 768. Some ladies paſs 
a whole night in watching a mare. 773. Mares 


that took wind, and which people believed to be 
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with foal. 771. a. 5. 752. 4. 5. | 

Marefius (Samuel), his method of teaching, and his 
authority. I. 242. Prolegomena of his diſpute 
againſt Daille. II. 583. 4. b. 584. a. b. His Hy- 

dra Socinianiſmi expugnata. V. 505. b. &c. Blames 
3 for their indulgence to the Socinians. 
500. . | 

Mareſis (John des) a viſionary, his tricks to draw 
2 viſionary into a ſnare. IV. 268. 4. 5. 
269. a. 

Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England, falls into the 
hands of a company of highway- men. II. 131. a. 
Margaret de Valois, Queen of Navarre, fiſter to Fran- 
cis I, intercedes for a Franciſcan who had preached 
_ againſt her. III. 623. a. Transformed into a Fury 
in a comedy. IV. 318. 5. Her Heptameron. 321. 

b. 322. a. Her Heroiſm. 323. a. 5. 


| Margaret, ſiſter to Henry II, and wife to the Duke 
Mantineans, what ſort of laws they had, and who it of 


Savoy, was a learned woman, and loved learned 
men. III. 200. b. Suſpected to have imbibed the 
new opinions. 397. 6. 398. a. Suſpected likewiſe 

to have feigned herſelf with child. 398. 2. She 
bubbles the court of France very advantageouſly for 
her huſband the Duke of Savoy. ibid. and 5. Every 
body murmurs at it. 6:4. 5. 5 
Margaret de Vals, Queen of Navarre, ſiſter to 
Charles IX, was very averſe to the marrying Hen- 
ry IV, by reaſon of the difference of religion. IV. 
333. 5. Her temper. 334. 4. 5. Common fame 


makes her loved criminally by two of her brothers. 


335. 4. 3. Almoſt did the office of a midwife to 
her huſband's miſtreſſes. 336. 42. The counter- 
artifice which ſhe employed againſt Catherine de 
| Medicis. III. 419. 5. Her gallanting humour: 
IV. 339. b. 340. a. 5. 5 
Margaret, daughter to the Emperor Maximilian, who 
was her actual huſband. III. 323.4 
Mariamne, a tragedy which coſt a Player his life. 
V. 400. 3 DIES. 
Marianus Scotus, what he ſays of the She-Pope, IV. 
725, 726, 727, 728. Many think that he is the 
A rt who ſpoke of the She-Pope; others maintain 
he ſaid nothing about her. 727. 6. 728. 4. From 
what manuſcript the edition of Marianus was print- 
„ * | 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, how we ought to 


judge of the ſatires that were wrote againſt her. II. 


181. a. That which encourages hiſtorical Pyrrho- 
niſm in relation to her adventures. 282. &. 6. 
| 1 publiſhes a book concerning her leudneſs. 
Mary f N had a deſire to be married to the 
Dauphin of France. III. 805. a: Dies of a fall 
from her horſe at hunting. II. 222. 6. | 
Maty de Medicis, Queen of France, ſeruples raiſed in 
the mind of Lewis XIII, with relation to the hard- 
ſhips exereiſed towards that Princeſs. II. 400. 4. 6. 
Thoſe who formed factions with her were altogether 
inexcuſable, IV. 143. 5. Anſwer which ſhe cauſes 


| to be publiſhed. 256. a. 


11 F Mary 


Mary Magdaleit, whether the be the ſame with Mary 
the ſiſter of Lazarus, and the woman who was a 


ſinner. III. * a. pr vr e e 
Mariendal, Marſhal Turenne is defeated there. IV. 
. | 
Marini gives teſtimonies very favourable to the 

Prince of Conde's virtue. II. 137. 3. The inſen- 

ſibility which he attributes to a governour of the 


Low-Countries, with reſpe& to the ladies. V. 


. 
Marillac, Keeper of the Seals, ſeconds Cardinal Be- 


rulle in oppoſing Cardinal Richelieu's deſign of 


humbling the Houſe of Auſtria. I. 786. 4. 


Marillac (Marſhal de) whether he was put to death 


for any other cauſe, than his having diſpleaſed Car- 
dinal Richelieu. III. 818. 4. 5. IV. 141. 4. b. 142. 
a. b, 143. a. 5. &c. 


Marini (Chevalier) his thought concerning the ſpots 


in the moon. I. 113. 5. oa 
Marius (Hieronymus Vicentius) the fiftitious name 
that Maſſarius gives himſelf, and which Placcius 


has not mentioned. IV. 173. a. 


Marhrat makes Indexes for Calvin's Inſtitution. V. 


88. a. | | 
Marolles (the Abbe de) tranſlates Ovid's Poem againſt 
This into French, and accompanies it with notes. 
IV. 452. 5. Dedicates this tranſlation to James 
Pinon, and a long paſlage in praiſe of that man. 
Ber: a $i EK 
Mardi declares that he had learned in Italy never to 
ſpeak of God, IV. 154. a. 6. Whether the Pro- 


teſlants ought to be reproached with the public uſe 


of his verſion, ſuppoſing he had been puniſhed for 
his adulteries. 154. b. 155. a. What Cayet ſays of 
him is not probable. 154. 6. His falſe propheſy. 
II. 9. 9:30. . : 
Marpurg : when the univerſity of Marpurg was found- 
ed. III. 709. 6. ». (10). And when opened. 


I N D E X. 


V. 49 b. Scandalous cuſtoms which were obſerved 
in relation to it. 129. 5. 130. @. 6. 131. &. 6. 
What are the inconveniencies of marriage. 425. a. 
5. 426. a. 5. Whether it be a good remedy againſt 
incontinence. 426. a. It is dangerous to men of 
learning. 604. a. Edict of Henry II, concerning 
clandeſtine marriages. IV. 636. a. b. Is the moſt 
difficult of all things to determine with judgment. 
I. 603. a. The impatience of youth hurries us 
into it without reflexion. ibid. It is neceſſary to 
begin with earneſt prayer, when we deliberate upon 
a point ſo nice and hazardous. 151d. 5. William 
Bigot promiſes a treatiſe to prove the neceſſity of 
marriage. ibid. a, A diſcourſe on the marriage of 
men of learning, by Claudius Baduel. 261d. a. b. 
This diſcourſe full of good inſtructions. 1514. ö. And 
tranſlated into French by Guy de la Gard. 604. 
4. 6. A common argument, that marriage diverts 
too much from ſtudy. III. 344. 42. It does not 
deaden the ſpirits nor ſlacken the hands. 7big. 


There ought to be marriage-makers in a well or- 


dered commonwealth. 529. 3. Leontium wrote a 
book againſt Theophraitus, becauſe he had publiſh- 
ed ſeveral good things relating to marriage. 779. 
Fine pieces on the ſubjet of marriage, muſt diſ- 
ew a Courtezan. ibid. 35. The anſwer which 


ome ladies made to thoſe that propoſed a ſecond 


marriage to them. III. 189. 4. 191. 4. 6. 192. a. 
Thoſe who gave their daughters in marriage, de- 
manded a wedding-preſent from their ſons-inglaw. 
IV. 180. 6b, 1 

Marriages: the primitive Chriſtians declared ftrongl: 

againſt ſecond marriages. I. 533. a. 6. That which 
St Jerome ſaid againit them. III. 192. a. They 

have been ſubje& formerly, and are Kill to canoni- 
cal penalties. ibid. 5. Sentences againſt ſecond 
marriages. IV. 747. a. | 

Married. The firſt woman in Peloponneſus that was 


23 


£4 


0 


148. 6. married a ſecond time. III. 194: The advantage 
Marry - whether a wiſe man ought to marry. J. 633. of thoſe that are ill married. II. 14. a. Whether UN 
5. Formerly people were prohibited to marry after thoſe who are not married ſtudy better, and write 
a a certain age. 120. a. Thoſe who marry a ſecond more good books than thoſe that are. V. 524. 


time excluded from the miniſtry by the canons. 


. N 

Marviege join with continency. I. 34. a. What 
is its principal character. ibid. and b. Formerly 
the Legiſlators prohibited it to women of fifty, 
and men of ſixty years of age. 120. a. Its effica- 
Cy. 223. a. b. 446. a. 6. What it is a remedy 
for. 390. 6. 391. a. Gives an opportunity of mak- 

ing experiments. 549. 5. 550. a, Sentiments of 


Socrates, Diogenes, and Euripides, concerning mar- 


| Triage. 549. a. 6, Reflexion upon the beauty and 
riches, or the uglineſs and poverty of the woman 
that one deſigns to marry. 549. 5. 550. à4. b. A 
falſe dilemma againſt marriage. II. 13. 3. 14. a. 


Whether it is forbidden to make choice of a hand- 


ſome wife. 72. 4. b. 73. a. Whether it was a re- 


commendation among the pry , at the beginnin 
of the Reformation. 174. 6. 175. a. III. 13. a. 4 


14. a. 5. Is a neceſſary troubleſome ſtate. II. 


384. a. Speech of Metellus to recommend mar- 
riage. ibid. The Athenian laws allowed a man to 
marry his ſiſter by the father, and forbid him his 


| fiſter by the mother, the Lacedzmonian laws per- 
| mitted the latter, and prohibited the former. 503. 


4. b. 504. a. b. Several extravagant fancies con- 
cerning the marriage of Adam and Eve. 853. a. 6. 
Deluſion of Heretics that proſeſſed to abſtain from 
It. III. 63. 3. The Theory of it is well known 
. before a woman be marriageable. 187. a. Whether 
it is convenient and, proper for Philoſophers. 382. 
2. The Divinity that preſided over it, according 
to the Poets. 641. a. 5. A cuſtom relating to it 
which was obſerved among ſome nations. 773. 
4. 5. Strange ſuperſtition of the Roman ladies, in 
ſeeking after omens for marriage, IV. 200. 6b. 
201. a. Is ſometimes ſo irkſome, that a man to 
free himſelf from it would go to the end of the 
world. 313, 6. Clandeſtine marriages ſhould be 
declared void, 636. a. b. 637, a, The Canon- 
Law countenances the abuſes of marriage. 748. a. 
5. Thoſe who marry 'a poor wife to be quiet at 
home, do not obtain their ends, 753. a. Reflexion 
on its conſequences. 844. 4. 45 
St Paul's words, wherein he ſeems to command the 
Biſhops to marry. 856. 5. 857, a, Could not be 
contracted between brother's and ſiſters by adoption. 


Reflexion on 


Marrow, wiz. whether lions have any. I. 76. a. 5. 


It is in the marrow, that the ſpecific parts of the 
animal are contained. ibid. 5. n 
Mars was the Patron of the countries which the Alains 

inhabited. I. 177. b. In what action the Romans 


retended that this god had fought viſibly for them. 


III. 1.8. * . 
Marſaglia, the Tucceſs of that battle is not doubtful, 
— Marſhal de Catinat gained it. IV. 211.4. 
Marſeilles. A poiſoning liquor was kept there for thoſe 
Who wanted to kill themſelves. V. 628. a. 6. The 
ple of Marſeilles could not but know what 
| Natboans was. I. 11. 6. They rejoiced at Cæſar's 
having ordered a ſacred wood to be cut down, think- 


wi 


ing that ſo great an impiety would not remain un- 


| puniſhed. II. 418. 3. A profane thought of Lu- 
can's with regard to this. 154. They were inſpired 
with greater reverence and fear for their unknown 
deities, than for thoſe whom they fancied they 
knew. 678. a. They are queſtioned concerning 
Britain. I. 10. @. IV. 677. a. 5. op 
Marſus P a wretched Roman Senator. II. 
680. 5. 681, a | 
Marteau (Peter) obſervation concerning the books 
printed by that chimerical Printer. II. 441. b. 
Martel (Charles) and his ſon Pepin found it a very 


- 


R hard matter to ſubdue the Duke of Aquitain. $30. 


a. The ſuſpicion of having invited the Saracens 
into France, ſhould fall upon him rather than up- 
on this Duke. ibid. and b. It has been publicly 

affirmed that he was damned. III. 707.6. 
Martel, Profeſſor of Divinity at Montauban, II. 
518. | . 

Martic goes to Cato, after Hortenſius's death, to 
whom Cato had lent her, and intreats him to take 


her again. III. 495. 6. 4 


Martia, puniſhed with the ytmoſt rigour, for having 
violated her veſtal vow. III. 830. 4. 6. : 
Martial ſuppoſes a falſe fact in relation to Catullus. 
IT. 395. 3. 396. @. Juſtly laughs at the beha- 
viour of Cato with d to the Floral Games. III. 
54. 4. n. (9). A Venetian Gentleman burns his 
works in a ſolemn manner, as a facrifice to the 

_ Manes: of Catullus, IV, 433. 4. Martial's wiſh 
in relation to a wiſe. 793. 4. Who was the 1 
that 
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the Euchariſt, but at laſt leaves it, II. 17 


INDEX 


that tbok it into hib head, to clear him of his ob- 


ſcenities. V. 136. a. 5. Navagiero had a great 


averſion againſt him. IV. ix. 
Martin (John) a famous Phyſician. I. 171, 172. 
Martin (St) refuſes to communicate with ſome Bi- 

ſhops, and why. IV. 781. and b. He yields to 

it at laſt, and why. ibid. 


Martin (Bernardin) author of ſeveral books on Phy- 


fic, _ Wrote a relation of his travels. V. 
442. . | 1 1 
Martyr (Peter) conforms himſelf for ſome time to 
Bucer's ambiguous way of ſpeaking, paris 


178. 4. His account concerning Caraccio 
\ ferent from that of Beza. 
England to aſſiſt in the Reformation. IV. 381. 6. 
His Common-places compared with Calvin's Inſtitu- 
tion. V. 86. 6. tz 3 
Martyrdom is a doubtful ſign that truth is on the fide 
of that religion, which it is ſuffered for. IV. 108. 
B. 109. a. b. 110. a. 6. &c, 2 SALE) 
Martyrology, there are ſome Anabaptiſts in that of 
Geneva. I. 287. 6. | Rents | 
Martyrs, many pious frauds are handed about con- 


cerning their death. I. 780. a. There is one who . 


was a Comedian. IV. 487. 6. 1. (37). The origin 
of the falſe legends of martyrs. V. 432. 4. 6. &c. 
Diſorders which happened in their churches, whilſt 
the Faithful were aflembled there. 472. a. Acts of 
the Proteſtant martyrs- publiſhed by Claudius Ba- 
duel, I. 603. Savonarola has been looked upon as 
one. V. 66. b. 67. a. Whether he deſerves that 
title. 69. 4. 5. 80 
ibid. The public records ought to be carefully con- 
ſulted before ſuch and ſuch a perſon, is declared to be 

a martyr, 70. 4. 6. & . | 
Martius goes from the burial of his ſon to the Se- 
. NY | | 
Maſcati. The advantage which its inhabitants have 

over the other Mahometans, IV. 48. a. b. - 


| Maſs, called the public error, and by whom. II. 


252. 5. Whether thoſe who have no faith in it 
may be preſent at it, as at a Comedy. IV. 391. a. 
It is the Lord's ** diſguiſed, which has turn- 

ed a Nun. bid. What Stuppanus thought of it. 
A book intituled the Anatomy of 


V. 247. a. B. 
the Maſs. 461. a. B. 13 8 
Maſſatre of St Bartholomew. See Baribolmeau. 


4 (Papyrius) ill tranſlated by le Laboureur. v. 


392. 6. | 


are not very devout. IV. 487. 6 


Mathematics ; perſons that learned Mathematics with- 


out any one's 
ſcience. IV. 61. a. b. 
well as other ſciences. V. 621. 4. Their object. 
622. a. 3. | 


V 7 lectures to them in that 
3. 


"Mathias (Corvinus) King of Hungary, invited all 


ſorts of learned men to come to him without ex- 
cepting the Magicians. II. 68. a, Roughly treated 
by Bonfmius. 67. 3. 68. 4. | 


Mathilda (Counteſs) her liberality to the Popes. III. 


$03. 4. 


Matignon puts a garriſon into Bazas, and ſome other 
places near Nerac, where the King of Navarre re- 


fided. IV. 341. 4. . | 
Matrimonial duty, precepts concerning it. I. 504. a. 
b. 505. a. b. II. 80. 6. 81. a. 447. 6, Whether 


it was ſuperſeded and ſuſpended in the ark. 431. 


a. 6. 5 
Matrons (ſworn) curious atteſtations made by them, 
in obedience to an order of the judges. III. 581. 
4 NS 
Matter, a compariſon of its three dimenſions with the 
Trinity. I. 29. 6. - What Philoſopher ſuppoſed firſt 
that an intelligence put it into motion. 299. @. 6. 
Thoſe who maintain it to be increated, are very 
much puzzled. 300. 4. III. 447. 4. 6. Is uncapa- 
ble of thinking. II. 661. 5. 662. a. 5. III. 649. 
4. b. 650. a. 5. 651. a. 790. b. 791. 4. 6. IV. 
718. a. 3. 719. a. b. All the Philoſophers of an- 
tiquity believed it to be increated, II. 786. 3. V. 
218. a. Upon the ſuppoſition of its eternal 
exiſtence, natural e menk cannot admit of a 
. providence, without reaſoning worſe than thoſe 
that deny it. II. 786. b. 787. a. Ariſtotle acknow- 
ledges the ſuppoſition of its eternal motion to be 
abſurd. 787. 5. Had a real defect, according to 
I 


coli, dif- 
313. 6. Invited into 


Some Proteſtants give it him. 


Mathematicians are not commonly well verſed in the 
knowledge of matters of fact. III. 461. a. They 


5. Have their defect as 
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the Platonics, which was an obſlacle to God's pro- 
Jeet, 788. 4. 6. Had likewiſe, according to 
the ſame Platonics, a ſoul before the formation of 
the world, 792. 5. If it is ſel ,. exiſtent, we cannot 
well conceive that God either could or ſhould give 
it motion. IV. 435. 5. And if it moved itſelf in- 
dependently of God, there is no need for employ- 
ing him in the conſtruftion of the world. 437. 4. 

hether phyſical evils be an unavoidable effect of 
the diſpoſition of matter. 525, 4. 5. Whether one 
can comprehend that it is eternal and diſtin from 

God, and that it was created out of nothing, v? 

211. 6. 212. 4. 3. In what ſenſe diviſible in inf- 

nitum. 609. a. b. Abſurdity of this opinion. 611. 

5. Its exiſtence cannot be proved by any good 

_ demonſtration, 614. a. 5. 615. a. " | 
Matthias (St) the apoſtle, his election burleſqued in 

the Acts of the Apoſtles in rhime. II. 478. a. B. 


79s Ge Be. 50 - 

Matthieu (Peter) his reflexions upon the holy Scrip- 

ſe, in relation to the conference of Ratiſbon. III. 
536. 4. | 


- Matthiolus, it is believed that Fauſtus de Longiano 


bad tranſlated Dioſcorides before him. III. 
_ | t 
Maicroix, his French French verſion of Sanderus's Hi- | 
ſtory of the Schiſm of England, is a very polite 
one, and has undergone three editions. V. 
43. 4. E 
Maurice, Emperor of Conſtantinople, is delivered to 
Phocas. III. 222. a. 6. | 3 
Maurice, Landgrave of Heſſe, makes verſes in honour 
of the youth, who took the degree of Bachelor. 
II. 818. a. What healths he drank with other 
Princes. ibid. and b. | 


| Mauſoleum, was one of the ſeven wonders of the world. 


I. 524. anda. © 3 = 
Mauſſac cenſures Dalechamp juſtly upon the tranſlation 
of a paſſage of Athenzus. II. 558. a. 563. 5. 
Maximilian I, deceived by Pope Leo X. III. 540. 
a. Fights a duel. IV. 184, @. eat) SAR 
Maxims claſh with each other no leſs than errors 
and truth. I. 784. 5. II. 27. 5. A collection of 
en IV, 5 
Maxim of flate. Their appurtenances. I. 682. 2. 
Maæimus is defeated by 'Theodofius, and killed by 
the ſoldiers at Aquileia. IV. 781. 5k. 
Maximus Prius, what he relates concerning Achilles, 
and the place where he refided.” I. 85. a. His 
| — of the origin of evil. IV. 525. 
a 


Mazarine (the Ducheſs of] an expreſſion in ber 
memoirs imitated, and properly applied. II. 692. 


. | 


Mazarine (Cardinal) deſires to be acquainted with A- 
myraut. I. 264. 4. 3. One of his maxims, 619. 
3. Juſtified as to the accuſation of having made an 
auction of books in the palace d'Eftree. IV. 172. 
a. 5. Uſed to ſpin out the execution of his pro- 
miſes to a great . of time. 417. a. His rea- 
dineſs to forgive an injury. 808. a. Why he did 
not anſwer all the letters which were wrote to him. 
V. 94. 5. 95. a. Would not be complimented 
with a falſe genealogy. 469. a. 3. Cauſes Fa- 
ther Cauflin to be baniſhed into Britany. II. 
403. There was not one ſtory which people did 
not believe, when it defa him. IV. 


511. 4. | | | 33 
Ms (the Biſhop of) ſeems to have tranſcribed a 
| * of Mr D 


aille, and made it the principle of 
one of his books. II. 583. a. V. 294, a. See 
Boſſuet. A paſſage of his examined. II. 708. a. 6. 
A reflexion of his. III. 20055 Upon the prodi- 
gal ſon. V. 534. 6. Takes a great deal of pains 
to ſet forth the alterations of the Lutheran confeſ- 
ſion. II. 122.6. 3 
Mecca, who began to build its temple. I. 46. 4. And 
who profaned and laid it waſte. 485 49. Upon 
what model the Oratory of the temple of Mec- 
ca was built. 46. 2. A ſtone which hung in the 
air there. 49. 124. 5. 125, a. b, 
Mc havies, a ſurprizing effect of that ſcience. I. 474. 


a. b. 5 Bs + 
Mechlinius was a diſciple of Albertus Magnus. IV. 
949. 6. * opinion concerning the deluge. ibid. 
| 1. 4. © | 2 8 
Modal, there are authors who forge falſe ones. III. 
195. 5. Medals which have two faces upon the 
ſame neck, what they ſignify. V. 314. 4. 2 
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Mede (Joſeph), a Viſionary : his prophetic calculations 
ſeem infpired to Jurieu. II. 124. 6. 125. a. 
Medea, what ſhe did with her children. it. 874. 4. 
The enchantment which ſhe uſed 15 order to make 
people young again. IV. 533. 4.6. 534. 2. 
Mediana, os iel of * Müsge 5 2 himſelf 
in the ſedition that was raiſed in Caſtille. IV. 
e 5. 8 . . 
Mediators ſometimes hurt the parties which they en- 
_  * deavour to reconcile. I. 578. a. 6. 
'Medicis (Cardinal John de) diverted himſelf with the 
\ "feuds of the learned. I. 202. a. Was but fifteen 
_ years of age when he was named to the Cardinalate. 


II. 97. a. By what accident he was choſen Pope. 
III. 761. and a. b. | 


 Medicis (Cardinal Julian de), a conſpiracy is formed 


againſt him. IV. II. 6. | | 
Melicis (Lorenzo de) filled with confuſion and deſpair, 
how, and for what. IV. 232. 5. 233. a. His 

library. III. 729. 4. b. 730. a. He, and his bro- 
ther Julian attacked by aſſaſſins in a church, in the 

middle of divine ſervice. V. 157. a. 6. J. Savo- 

narola ſent for to prepare him for death. 57. 
Medicis (Peter de), what he did to make his equipage 
appear the more magnificent. III. 1 5. Con- 
trives a plot againſt the government. 

a. 5. Perſons that were executed for being con- 
cerned in it. ibid. a. 5. Driven out of Florence. 

V. | 


: 69.8. | Tom | 
Medicis (Alexander de), Duke of Florence, aſſaſſina - 


ted. V. 251. 3. 252. 4. And when. IV. 379. 
Medici: (Catherine de) cured of her barrenneſs, and how. 
HI. 24. and a. Her huſband's liberality in reward- 


ing this cure. ibid. Cauſes the Duke of Alencon, 
and the King of Navarre to be kept at Vincennes, 


and why. III. 416. 5. 417. a. Did not puniſh 
the debauchery of her maids of honour, but the 
Want of art to conceal it. 832. 4. b. 833. a. Was 
very near being a Calviniſt. V. 186. 4. 5. Bore 
with fatires. 760, 761. Deſpiſed injurious refle- 
xions. IV. 278. 5. Introduces the firſt Rucellai 
into France. 410. Frightened with a ſermon of 
de Menot's. V. 298. @. Baniſhes the lady de Mor- 
temart for having given her advice. ibid. 


Medicis (Mary de), during the four years of her Re- 


ncy, ſhe never kiſſed, not ſo much as once, the 
| King, her ſon; IV. 544. 6. Diſtruſted by her ſon. 
III. 816. . Jealous of her authority. IV. 143. 6. 


her. 878. 4. 


Medina (Michael) ſuſpected for having defended Fe- 


rus. III. 43. 6. 44. 4. Retrenches ſeveral things 
from the writings of that Franciſcan. 44. 4. 6. 

| Megabyzes reproved for having talked of a thing 
Which he did not underſtand. I. 367. a. 

Marin (St), by whom a 
r fr. 


Meibomius, his collections concerning tyranny. IV. 


564. 4. 1. (26). „** | 
Meynier, the Jeſuit, an harangue which he was thought 
to be the author of. II. 877. a. 3. Accuſes the 
gentlemen of Port-Royal of holding intelligence 
with Geneva. V. 16. 6. | | | 
Melac, whether he had a doy that was a familiar ſpirit. 
I. 151. 42. Suſpected of dealing with the Devil. 
III. 718. 3. A witty anſwer which he made in 
relation to this. ibid. His behaviour at the ſiege of 
Landau. 720. f. b. 721. 4. 5. 
Melampus, how he aq the gift of underſtandin 
the ha Suage of birds. II. 340, a. IV. 182. à. Ti 
3. the 2 | | | 


Melanchthon, whether it became him to divert himſelf | 


with jeſts and banters: III. 954. a. Was of a 
peaceable diſpoſition. IV. 185. 6. 186. a. b. 187. 
4. b. 188. a. b. 189. a. 6. Determines to retire 
into Paleſtine. 188. 6. His opinion concerning 
Grace, was contrary to that of Luther and Calvin. 
V. 151. 4. 4, 152. a, 6. Wiſhed to die. 250, 6. 
Prints the Confeſſion of Augſburg in Latin and Ger- 
man, and varies from the original. II. 122. 4. 
The long friendſhip between him and Simon Gry- 
næus. III. 255. Pezelius publiſhes ſome extra 
of his works, in which he puts the objections and 
anſwers in a very good method, and interlards ſome 
mort obſervations. IV. 606. 5. 

Melanopus, an Athenian, ſuffered himſelf to be gained 
over to Calliftratus by money, and ſaid to the peo- 
ple, that he ſubmitted to him for the good of the 
public. II. 259, 260. . 

: I 


* 


V. 346. and 


inuccini, a gentleman of Florence, in love with 


ted, and why. III. 


Melifſus could not have anſwered. the obje&i 5. 
roaſter againſt thoſe who e 2 
r of 'q 1 LY. CI0: 4s Argument 
which he made uſe of againſt the exi 
EOS Cn 

Melchiorites, an imaginary ſect. IV. 19 3. \ 

Melchites, a name which the Eutychians gave the Ca- 
tholics, and for what reaſon. IV. 349.4, 


Mellerftat, a celebrated Phyſician to Frederic, EleQo 


of Saxony. V. 562. a. . 


Melos, all the people of that iſland had the reputation 


of being Atheifts, and why. II. 65 3. a. b. 
Melvil quoted. V. 273. a. ; 9 1 


Melun, Amyot was mortified at that City. I. 256. b, 


Some Prelates and Doctors aſſemble there to pre- 
pare the inſtructions of thoſe who were to be depu- 
ted to the Council of Trent. II. 372. Varillas re- 
_ in relation to this aſſembly. 375. 8. 376. 
=_ . 5 | | 
Memoirs of Mr L. C. D. R. publiſhed in the year 
3 their author canes II. 136. a. . 
. | | 8 5 „ 
Memory: the ſurprizing memory of Alcander. I. 215. 
a. That of hearers is to be dreaded by Lawyers 
| who contradi& themſelves. 352. a. Men of the 


greateſt memory often forget what others remember 


commonly enough: an inſtance of this. 551. 4. 
Examples of a great many, who for -want of me- 
mory were at a ſtand. II. 191. a. b. People whoſe 


their life. 624. 6. Perſons of a prodigious memory. 
I. 215. 4. II. 22. a. b. 23. 4. 266. a. b. 645. b. 
646. a. 747. b. 748. a. I 5. III. 60. a. 491. 
b. IV. 196. 5. 197. a. b. 198. a. 248. a. 289. 
4. b. 290. a. V. 140. 5. Is the firſt thing that 


dies in a learned man. IV. 196. 6b. 197. a. May 


create us enemies. 248. & Local memory, to 
whom the invention of it is aſcribed. V. 140. b. 
Men of Letters, ſee Authors, Writers, Letters. 


Menage has made a falſe obſervation on Malherbe's 
Poems. I. 78. 6. Juſtly cenſures Malherbe for the 
ambiguity of an expreſſion. 80. 5. His genealogy. 


168. 5. Knew how to make the moſt of his read- 
ing. 441. @. b. Thinks it ſtrange to ſee a preacher 


in the pulpit with a hat on his head. II. 93. 3. 


Forms a criticiſm upon Horace that is very well 


nn: 139. and 5. Accuſes Mr Baillet wrong- 


ly in relation to Daurat's age. 621. 4. Quoted 

as to the proofs produced againſt Robert Abit 
ſelles. III. 66. 6. 67. a. Did not know all the 
Ecclefiaſtics who have written love-verſes, and of 
whom he has publiſhed a lift. 106. and a. ö. Says 

it is falſe that Father Sirmond ever repented the 


ubliſhing a letter of Geoffry of Vendôme to Ro- 
— d' Arbriſelles. 66. 3. Cenſures Voſſius in "4 


tion to the Poet CO 27- a. Sounds the 


alarm againſt Montmaur. IV. 246. 4. 25 1. a. 
Excuſes himſelf for having 0 a ſctirical 
iece. 248. 6. Judgment concerning ſome of his 
Poems. 250. . 251. a. Cenſures Marſilius Fici- 
nus with great reaſon, in relation to Prodicus. 782. 
3. Beſtows two chapters to prove, that Poets, 


after they have {wore to write no more, do ſtill 
write on. II. 83.5, | 


Menagiana, thoſe who publiſhed it forgot a good jeſt. 


I. 605. a. A witty ſaying in that book. II. c34. 
b. 535. 4. Elogy of that work, and of thoſe bs 
ubliſhed it. IV. 195. 4. 5. That collection cited 
in relation to a congreſs. 803. 4. x. (43). Cited 
again. V. 112, 4. n. (i), 655 What is related 
re of one Blunet. 381. a. 3. (8). A fault in 
the Continuation of that work: 739, 740. A 
ou many things are miſerably confounded there. 
2014, 1 5 5 
Menetrier (Father) cited. III. 302, 53. 3. (47). IV. 
134. 4. u. (8). ibid. b. n. (11). V. 269. 15 (1). 


Mergot, a celebrated Phyſician, expreſſes himſelf in 


very obſcerſe terms, in his treatiſe de Sterilitate. 

III. 920. 2. Character of his diſſertation upon the 

Furor Uterinus. V. 799. | | 
Mennonites, ſee Anabaptifts. 


Menot, one of his ſermons frightens Catherine de Me- 
dicis, and makes her cry. U. 298. 4. 


Mentæ receives a French garriſon; and the French loſe 


it after a long ſiege. IV. 211. 3. Deſtroyed b 
the Pope. V. 541. 4. re Ed 


| Mercerus underſtood nothing but Hebrew books. IV. 


842. 6. 


Mercure 


memory was much decayed in the laſt years of 


b po” 
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III. 718. 6. 719. 4. | 

Mercure Suiſſe, a book wrote by Frederic Spanheim. 
II. 551. a. A paſſage of it concerning the pre- 
tended miracles which happened during the ſiege of 

Conſtance, ibid. b. | 3 

Mercure Hiftorique & Politique, its author has acted 
like an honeſt man, and ought. to be imitated. V. 
84. a. b. | 

12 a deſcription of his rod, and its virtues. I. 
Fi 5. a. Gets a woman with child. II. 652. a. 

. His memory ſlips him in a ſurprizing manner. 

IV. 542. b. | | 

Mercurialis cited. III. 782. b. 783. a. 

Mere (the Chevalier de), obſervation upon one of his 
letters. V. 621. 4. 6. Cited. III. 374. 4. 2. 
(150). 376. 6. u. (172) a 

Merit is very often prejudicial to thoſe who aſpire to 
great offices. I. 354. 4. 733. 6. II. 436. a. Ex- 


amples of extraordinary merit. I. 5 80. a. b. 581. 


a. 6. 781. a.b. 782. a. 5. The being ſuperior 
to another in merit, does not make one ſuperior 
likewiſe in reputation. 459. a. 6. 
Merklinus, an error of that author's in Lindenius reno- 
 watus, touching Myrepſus. IV. 764. 6. 
Nas, according to the Jews, he ought to diſcern 


by the ſmell, whether a perſon accuſed be innocent 


or guilty. I. 680. Whether he is not yet come 
under the principal characters which the Prophets 
attribute to him. IT. 175. b. A collection of paſ- 
ſages which ſhew, that the antient Jewiſh Church 
believed his Divinity. IV. 880. a. What Lauren- 
tius Valla faid of him. V. 437: &: 3 
Meſina, whether it be true that the holy Virgin 
wrote to the inhabitants of that town. III. 
63. a. | 
Marea, his treatiſe concerning our communion with 
_ Tzsvs CuR IST, tranſlated into Italian by Vincent 
Paravicin. IV. 471. ; 
Meſue, whether he be the ſame with Mauſur. II. 


587. 6. When, where, and under what name his 


oks were printed. 151d. | 8 
Metamorphoſis, Ovid threw that book into the fire; 
but there were ſome copies of it in private hands. 
IV. 447. b. 448. @. | 1 
Metaphors : whether there is nothing real in meta- 
pPhors. II. 434. 6. b 


Metaphoriſts, a chimerical ſect. IT. 434. 6. | 
Metapontines, their ſacrifices were eſteemed to belong 


in common to Apollo and Ariſteas. I. 459. 4. 
Metals and minerals, how formed in the earth. V. 
117. 5. 118, a. 6. | 
Metempfzchofis, ſome Jews believed it. I. 46. 2. (J. 
Different from that of Pythagoras. 52. a. Is at 
the bottom the ſame thing with Spinoziſm. 52. 
and a. 5. Deſtroys hell. IV. 669. a. Pythagoras 
learned it of the Egyptians. 674. a. 
Metharme, wife of Cinyras, and mother of Adonis. 
IV. 641. „ | 
Methodius, his revelation is a mere invention. I. 23. 4. 


| Methods : divers methods of converting Heretics. IV. 


373. b. 374. 4. b 


Met deprived of its liberty by Henry II. II. 445. 


3. The King permits the demoliſhing of its tem- 
ple. 525. The juriſdiction of the Judges, which 
were called the Thirteen, is ſuppreſſed there. III. 


4. | | 
Masa confounds two Pygmalions together. IV. 
642. a. 
Isi criticized in relation to the ſiege of Aiguil- 
lon. I. 162. 3. 163. a. Judgment of the firſt 


and ſecond edition of his abridgment. 319. 5. Con- 


duct altogether unworthy of this famous Hiſtorian. 
794. b. 795. a. Is often miſtaken in Chriſtian- 
names. II. 828. 3. Rejects, as a mere ſtory, the 
reaſon which is alledged why Charles V was not 
ſtopped in France. 841. a. His obſervation upon a 
quality that recommends us to the fair ſex. III. 
296. 6. 415. 6. Is miſtaken about Munuza and 
Abderama. IV. 284. 6. Criticized in relation to 
oan IT, Queen of Naples. 307. a. Perhaps it will 

be wondereSſome time hereafter how he came to be 
ſo much eſteemed. zg. 3. His miſtake in rela- 
tion to the Baron du Pont, and the ſuit of impo- 
tency which he had upon his hands. 482. 6. 799. 
a. TCenſured in relation to the Ducheſs of Valenti- 
nois. 699. 4. 5. Injudiciouſly blamed for obſcenity. 
V. 841. Did not mind politeneſs of ſtile, bid. 


hy 8951 v 
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IN D E X. 
Mercure Galant, ignorance of the author of that book. 


» 87 
Meziriac anſwers weakly to an objectien which he 
raiſes himſelf, concerning the praiſes which Homer 
beſtows upon Penelope. IV. 543. 5. Conduct of 
the author in quoting p 
V. 805. | 
haviour towards the Preſident de la Place. 
682. a. 


Michael (Captain), Arquebuſier to Charles IX, his by. 


Mycillus dies Profeſſor of Greek at Baſil, in 1 558. 8 


589. 

Midwives, why called Sages-Femmes in French. V. 
46. b. A midwife hanged at Paris for having 
made ſeveral women ſuffer abortion. IV. 498. 5. 
499- @. | | 1 

Migonitis, a name given to Venus, and why. III. 

| 368. 5. A temple built to Venus under that name. 

3 Io 

Milan (the Duke of) ſhut up in an iron cage, with- 

out having ſo much as the comfort of being able to 
read or write. III. 814. 24. : 

Milaneſe abandoned by the French. III. 611. 6. 


Milanſe look upon the Cardinals of the aſſembly of 


Piſa with averſion. III. 761. a. Ruin their deſign 

of ſetting themſelves at liberty. V. 128. a. 
Milefians enter into one of the mouths of the Nile, 

make a deſcent, and build a wall there. IV. 342. a. 


Miletus, ſtrange madneſs of the virgins of that town. 


. 
Milichius cited. V. 630. b. n. (12). 783. 2. (ww). 


Millenarians have no other aim than to ſtir up the 


people. II. 539. a. Whether their doctrine is 
conducive to this. IV. 122. 5. 123. a. Loſe no- 


thing of their credit though they deceive the people 


a hundred times. II. 539. 2. | 
Millennium: Cerinthus's doctrine touching the Mil- 
lennium. II. 405. a. 5. When the reign of the 
| Fr Capt ought to begin, according to Comenius. 
0 a. b. 


Millizus, his deſcription of Moſes's ſong. IV. 134. 


Milo vexed at loſing the ſtrength of his arms. I. 82. 


TX: | 

Milton, his toleration-principles. IV. 223. a. b. Ex- 
_ cludes the Papiſts from the benefit of it. ib:4. b. 
Mimes, what they were deſigned for. III. 695. 6. 
Mind liable to epidemical diſtempers as well as the 


body, I. 19. a. And to firange extravagances. 
103. @. III. 315. @, Its inequalities and caprices. 


II. 210. 6. 211. 4. 6. A particular turn of mind. 
317. @. 6. 318. 6b. 319. a. The mind undergoes 
the ſame viciflitudes with the body. IV. 689. 4. 
It is not in our power to calm it. 811. a. b. Some 
heavy minds unfold by little and little. II. 500. 6. 
Whether by denying that Free-thinkers have any 
ſtrength in their turn of mind, they might be 
brought to acknowledge it. 452. b. 
Minerva, the virtue of her rod. I. 5. a. Who edu- 
| cated her. 178. and a. How ſhe took revenge 
upon a woman. ,200. Cotys pretends to marry 


her. II. 557. a. 5. Gives advices unworthy of a 
543. 6. Miraculous | 


goddeſs, to Penelope. IV. 
image of this goddeſs. I. 6. and a. 5 


Miniſters, ſeveral of them, recommended only by the 
credit of their eloquence or learning, have married 


to great advantage. I. 503. a. 5. Taken to taſk 
whenever they took upon themſelves the title of 
Paſtors. 544. @. 6. II. 39. 6. 40. a. 6. In what 
caſe it is permitted them to go to war. 433. a. 
They could not be beloved by their churches, and 
pleaſe the court of France at the ſame time. ibid. 
They looked upon all propoſals of diſputes or con- 
ferences, that were made to them in France, as a 
ſnare. 5 20. 6. The Miſſionaries did ſooner vex a 
Miniſter of great parts and learning, than one of 
leſs note, III. 36. a. A paſſage which has been 
ſtrained to make the world believe that the Prote- 
ſtants deſpiſe them. IV. 288. 5. 289. a. Mini- 
ſters accuſed of going about a deceitful project. 923. 
b. 924. a. What qualities Miniſters of the Goſpel 
_ ought to have. I. 241. b. 242. a. b. 321. a. b. 
II. 200. 5. 201. a, 6, Nothing can blacken them 
more than a proud and vindictive ſpirit. IV. 272. 
. a. 3. When thoſe of France began to-read the 


Fathers. I. 756. A book where it is maintained 
that they have a call to bear arms. ibid. a. b. Are 
always in the wrong to meddle with politics, but 


| * in a ſtate Which is divided into factions. 
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ges from his writings. 
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Ant her of State, whatever inttinſie greatneſs they 
| 55 in It is an advantage for A e 
one time rather than at another. II. 414. 4. 5. 
' Their duty. III. 513. 5. 314. 2. When they are 
hated by the ole, it is ſcarce ever believed that 
thoſe whom they puniſh are guilty. IV. 20. B. 
Miniftry 7 the Goſpel, they Who devote themſelves to 
it ſtand in need of all their time. I. 321, a. 
Minutius Feliz, what he ſays of the nature of God. 


„„ 

Irak. credulity multiplies them, and their multi- 
plication deſtroys them. I. 87. 4. 3. The Romiſh 
Church has behaved in this reſpe& juſt like the 
Pagans. ibid. A mere relation of ſome miracles 
makes their falſity evident. 245. The Pagans com- 


| pared thoſe of IEsus CikisT with thoſe of A- 


pollonius and Apuleius. 380. 5. 382. a. 394. and 
. 5. A miracle of humility oppoſed againſt all 
the miracles of Leſſius. 607. 5. What Montagne 
ſays of ſome miracles. II. 149, a. b. A falſe mi- 
_ racle refuted by an argument which holds as good 
_ againſt the true miracles of Moſes and Jzav's 


WO! 5 8 

occafion of the will of a creature. 609. B. 
we ought to underſtand by them, and if they are 
ſſible. V. 215, 6. 216. a. Thoſe which are 
ſuppoſed to have happened during the fiege of Con- 
ſtance. . 8. a. Criticized upon by the author 
of the Swiſs Mercury. ibid. and b. In all reli- 
_ pions, people are ſtrangely inclined to think them- 
ſelves favoured by them. 552. a. There are ſome 
_ Miniſters who ſee a miracle in all events, and who 
find one every where. ibid. Are an object of faith, 
and conſequently an obſcure object. ibid. . How 
the Fathers of the Church proved the miracles of 
the Scripture againſt the Pagans. III. 578. 4. 6. 


5 79. a. Bo 
repſus (Nicolas), his antidotary. IV. 764. @. 6. 

en with Nicolas Alexandrinus by Merkli- 
nus. ibid. 5 | | 5 

Myron, what he did to obtain favours from a Courte- 

ran which had been already refuſed to him. III. 


os. 5. 706. a. b. 
.3%s, 


. 
Mirth 3 at the feaſt of the good goddeſs. II. 
237. &-. | 
Misfortunes, whether there be any in human life that 

are not occafioned by imprudence. V. 366. a. 6. 
$07, . 5. 368. a. 6. 369. a. 5. 370. a. b. 371. 

a. B. 372. a. B. 373. a. ö. That which ought 

to be aſcribed to imprudence is called by this name, 

and aſcribed to fortune. 372. 4. WES 

. Mijtra, the dogs do not enter into the moſques, 
nor into the churches of that city. III. 430. 6. 
1. 4 


Miſſionaries, the gi which they go in their 
navery. II. 585 From whence they draw 
their ſharpeſt inveRtives againſt the Proteſtants. III. 
Be 1 9 OY f 5 
Myſteries, the greateſt part of allegorical 1 youu ought 
to be unknown to the world. I. 40. 8. Myſteries 
expoſed to the railleries of profane men, by the 
impertinence of ſome Divines. II. 338. 5. 339. 4. 


EV 


5. Whether the anſwers of a Divine about myſte- 
ries may be as clear as the objections of a Philoſo- 


Pher. 456. 5. The explication of them increaſes 
their obſcurity. 588. 5. The Pagans would not 
ſuffer them to be divulged. III. 216. b. Whether 
the rejection of them be a good way to get a great 
many followers, V. 172. a. What the Pagans 
ſaid of them. 173. a. Above, or even contrary to, 
reaſon. 815. Ought not to be ſubmitted to the 
rules of natural reaſon. 816. 829, There would 
be no more myſteries if reaſon could ſolve the dif- 

ficulties of them. ibid. The Fathers of the Church 
did not examine them by the principles of Logic 
and * an (pes 817. #. (17), The Catholics 
and Proteſtants equally reject reaſon, in their con- 
© troverlies concerning them. 817, 818. The expli- 
_ cations of myſteries have rather perplexed than 
cleared them. 819. Neither Herely, nor Heathe- 


* 


viſm can draw. any advantage from the unanſwer- 
ableneſs of their objections againſt myſteries. 


825. | 
Diſtr (dramatical), the life of Ixus Cur 15T acted 
3 | | - 


- 
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ſome ſay ſhe made uſe of the artifice of 
Lot's daughters, in order to lie with her father. I. 


and repreſented by myſteries and perſonages at Poi- 
_Qiers. II. 104. The myſtery of the Acts of the 
| Apoſtles, and of the Apotalypſe printed and acted 
at Paris. 477: a. b. Ce. Full of groſs inventions, 
and expreſſed after a low manner, they were ſuf- 
fered upon the ſtage, at the ſame time that the peo- 
ple were forbidden to read the Bible. 154. B. 458. 
| a. Devils are very often introduced in them. 478. 
4. b. 479. 4. b. of na of this kind of theatri- 
cal pieces. 480. 5. 481. a. B. Italy had public 
theatres for the repreſentation of theſe myſteries 
__ the middle of the XVIth century. 481. 
8. 09. 2 
Myftics took their unitive way from the Platoniſts. 
IV. 690. 5. There is no doctrine for which they 
are ſo much exclaimed againſt as for that of conſent- 
ing to their own eternal damnation, 943. a. 
Tiftreſs : à lover excuſes the imperfections of his mi- 
ſtreſs. I. 77. a. The addreſs and arts of a mi- 
ſtreſs between thirty and forty will ſecure her em- 
pire far better than the Irtlefs beauty of a girl of 
_ fifteen, II. 256. a. b. A lady who would think 
it a ſcandal to be a private gentleman's miſtreſs, 
will glory to be the miſtreſs of a King or Emperor. 
I. 586, a. Thoſe who marry the miſtreſſes they 
have diſhonoured are nevertheleſs ſubje& to ſatire. 
II. 503, 4. Marks of bravery in a lover are very 
acceptable to a miſtreſs. III. 296. 5. 297. 4. 415. 
a. B. The quality of miſtreſs is more grateful than 
that of wife. 385. a. b. A great many are loved 
merely for their name and quality. IV. 201. 


. 5. 
Mythology : in what manner facts borrowed from the 
Pagan Mythology ought to be confuted. I. . 
76. a, Is very uncertain. 160. a. 5. IV. 180. 
5. 533. a. 6. 534. a. The principal difference 
| betwixt it and our modern romances, III. 465. 2. 
Mythological obſervations, the author's reaſons for thoſe 
which he has made. V. 80g. TS | 
Mythologifts, their moſt common faults, III. 348. 4. 
3 Sc. Their varying from one another. 364. 6. 
365. a. | 
Mitre, wy honoured by the antient Perſians, V. 
. | x 
Nabe date, his treachery. II. 305. 3. 306. 2. 
Mixiere (Francis) gives us the beſt edition of Marot's 
works. IV. 163. 5. 164. a. 5 LD, 
Mockery, what that of Iſhmael was. I. 123. 5. 
124. 4. | 
Ace find ** ſubject of ridicule in every thing. 
TY „ | 3 
Mockers in point of Religion, a ſerious reſutation does 
not near ſo much harm as their jeſts do. II. 12. 6. 
When they fall ſick, they run into another extreme. 
"$014. . 14. -@: | | | 
Moderate meaſures ordinarily diſpleaſe both parties. III. 
506. 5. 507. a. | | 
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Modern, a reflexion upon the parallel between the An- 8 
tients and the Moderns. II. 553. a. 6. The dif- 


ference between them and the Antients, with re- 
gard to comedies. IV. 743. a. 5. | 

Modes have their ebbing and flowing. II. 544. a. 

Modes, what the Philoſophers underſtood by that word. 
V., 231.8, Rr | © 

Medefly, a virtue rarely to be found among men of 

great abilities. I. 717. a. 5. Is of no uſe to the 
making of one's fortune in the world. III. 624. 6. 
When it is once turned out of doors it ſeldom re- 

turns again. II. 110. a. There is a kind of mo- 
deſty, which, carried to exceſs, deſerves our admi- 
ration. 222. 6, Icarius erects a ſtatue to it, and 
why. IV. 538. a. b. 539. a. $ 

F Prone require diſtin ſubjects. v. 

209. &. b, W 

Moien de parvenir, the title of a book cited. III. 
386. a. n, (74). IV. 574. a. 4. (100). 

Mane (Etienne le) goes out of France with leave from 
the court. II. 42. a. His remarks concerning 
Scaliger and Salmaſius. III. 603. 5. 604. a. 

Mole 55 his crime and puniſhment. IV. 935. a. 6. 

936. a, 5. Cc. His anſwers when he was put to 
the rack. 939. 5. 940. a. By whom his head 
was buried, V. 77 a. 5. | 

Moliere, author of Polyxena, aſſaſſinated. I. 548. 


n. (a). 1 t 
Moliere preferred to Plautus for his fine turns, I. 283. 
a, 5. His own genius could eaſily furniſh him with 
nr 4 « 234. 3. 235. 4. Cited, V. 485. 6. 
4 


n. (198 
"0M Moliniſin 
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Maliniſm oppoſed by three ſorts of people, who, 
| * unwilling to own it, are at the bottom of 
the ſame mind. III. 548. 2. 


Moelinefi/m, the abjuration which a Monk who was 


uilty of it was obliged to make. III. 853. a. 5. 
Its conformity with carnal Origeniſm. IV. 420. 5. 
421. à4. 3 | 4s 
Mollerus, his reflexion againſt thoſe who make their 
enemies ſuſpected of Atheiſm. III. 671. 5. 
Monarchy, the weak fide of that form of governinent. 
IT. 211. a. 5. Which a mixed monarchy cannot 
help. ibid. To be preferred before Democratical 
government in certain caſes, 165, f. 166. a, Com- 
pared with a Republic, as to diſorders and confu- 
Hons. which may happen. III. 467. a. 5. 468. a. 
Whether it be the public intereſt that parliaments 
ſhould have a great deal of authority in a monar- 
chy. 5 12. 5 a. b, | - 
Monarchy: (French) on the brink of ruin, by the fault 
of the Princes of the blood. II. 462. 5. 463. a. 
The Queens there preſerve almoſt always the foreign 
heart which they bring with them, 542. Which 
| = very near overthrown it a great many times. 
zbid. | 5 85 | 
| Monarchy of women, there was a diſpute concerning it 
in the XVIth century. III. 670. a. 5. | 
Monarchs, contradictory doctrines concerning their au- 
thority. II. 5 1. 5. 52. 4. 5. Are ſubject to a fu- 
rious jealouſy towards thoſe of their own blood. 
717. a. 5. Whether it be a good — that the 
power ſhould be divided between them and the great 
Lords. III. 301. a. 5. 302. a. Inconveniences 
in writing the Hiſtory of Monarchs lately dead. 
334. 6. 335. 4. Their ill qualities are ſometimes 


compenſated with others. 801. 6. 802. a. Their 


paſſions do not always turn with the wind of their 
intereſt. 805. 3. When a Monarch is hated by 
the people, it 1s ſcarce ever believed that thoſe 


whom he puniſhes are guilty. IV. 20. 5. How 


Monarchs ought to behave themſelves, with reſpe& 
to the puniſhments which they inflit, and the fa- 
vours which they diſtribute. 354. 5. 355. a. 573. 
5. See Princes and Kings. ODS OO | 
Monaſteries, their ſtrange corruption in the X Vth cen- 
tury. II. 276. a. 6. 277. a. 


Monconis in his travels, names an hundred perſons 


who taught him receipts and ſecrets for cures, I. 
78. 5. Cited. 104. a. ». (40). Finds out the 


cheat of the ſuperior of the Urſulines of Loudun. 
III. 213. 5. 214. 3. The idea which he had of 


God. 471. 4. 


lawful means of getting it. V. 163. 5. 164. a. 


5. A piece of money changed into a ſerpent, which 
wreathes itſelf about a gentleman's neck, and why. 


III. 487. a. 6. 


Mongifore (Antony) cauſes Maraſcia's book concern- | 


ing the two St Mamilians to be printed. IV. 98. 


a. 3. „ | 

Monks, what Pliny ſaid of the Eſſenians is every day 
applied to them. I. 34: 5. There have been fome 
Monks who wore no! 
made themſelves inſenſible to women. 112. 4. 6. 
The Monks of the XVIth century were ignorant 
and voluptuous, and would not ſuffer that any one 
ſhould ſtudy polite literature. 149. 5. The habit 
of a Monk does not alter the inclinations of him 


that wears it. 345. 6. The falſe zeal of the Monks 


was the firſt cauſe of fabulous traditions. II. 94. a. 
3. A Monk of St Sabas at Jeruſalem, orders one of 


his diſciples to keep a perpetual filence. 587, 588. 
How he puniſhed him for not obſerving that order, 


588. Good offices which they mutually do one 
another. III. 87. 4. 5. Perſuade their Devotees 


to whatever they have a mind. 331. a. Parallel 
betwixt thoſe of the Eaft and thoſe of the Weſt, 


549. a. They have no privileges by virtue of 
which they ought to refuſe to j r the ju- 
riſdiction of Biſhops. 739. a. What muſt be done 
in order to obtain teſtimonials of a good life from 
them. 797. a. There is no example of any con- 
verted Monk, who continued a bachelor for want 


of finding a woman whom he might marry. IV. 
393. 5. Compile the chronicles of their orders 


with very little judgment. 394. 6. Some of their 
impoſtures. 393. b. 394. 4. 5 It 'does not be- 


long to them to put their hand to the helm of go- 


vernment. V. 61. 6. 62. a. 5. The life which they 
led in the convent of St Sulpice at Belley, and the 


Quoted. III. 5 


Money compared with pitch. III. 596. 2. An un- 


ing but a girdle, and who 


. * diffeulties which the Biſhop of that city met with, 
in endeavouring to make them reform it. I. 7 7 


5. 738. 4. 6. 739. a. b. There have been Mo 


der to get a complete victory over their coheupiſ- 
cthce. III. 66. . .f 2 


Monkey, what Cardinal was called by that name, and 


for what reaſon. III. 616. a. 

ZMonkeys ſometimes ſmother their young ones with 
careſſes. I. 113. b. A fable of a monkey. IV. 
600. a. 5. 3 8 

Monliard the Hiſtorian, a paſſage which he had been 

forced to ſuppreſs, is reſtored. III. 413. a. 5. 

Monluc, Marſhal of France, compared with Des. Adrets. 

I. 711. 4. 6. His impudent ſayings concerning the 
Queen of Navarre. IV. 327. 6. 328. a. Makes a 
great ſlaughter at Mont de Marſan. 328. 5. 329. a. 


. b. 
Menluc, Biſhop of Valence, what means he made uſe 


of in his negotiations with the Poles about the 


election of the Duke of Anjou. IV. 839. 4. 


Monmouth (Duke of) There were people in England 


who maintained that he was not taken. II. 
M DT 5 
Monod (Father) confeſſor of the Ducheſs of Savoy. II. 

40. a. ö | 2 . 
Mons (the verſion of) cenſured by Mallet. III. 576. 
5. | | 


a. ©. | | FE 
Monſters, there are five which ought to be proſecuted 


to the utmoſt. IV. 669. B. 

Montagne (Michael de) cited in relation to Maho- 
met II. I. 54. b. Cited again in relation to du 
Bellai's memoirs. 722. a. Cited again. IT. 366. 


8. a. His reflexion upon the. education of 
children. I. 80. a. His judgment on an elogy 
given to Aretin. 436. a. A good obſervation of 
this writer's againſt falſe miracles. IT. 149. a. 6. 

Had an intimate affection for Charron. 448. 4. ö. 
What he ſays of the ill effect of diſputing. 848. 5. 
What he thinks of women who marry old men. III. 
64. 6. How he ridicules the Catholics, in relation 
to certain maxims that change according to the 
times. 521. 6. Did not well know the origin of 
an adventure which he takes from Plato. 633. and 
6. 634. a. Had naturally an averſion for a lie. 


IV. 778. 6. 2. (42). What he ſays of kifles of 
civility. 797. 5. And of the power which the 
ſoul has to put itſelf alternately in oppoſite fitua- 


tions. V. 272. 3. Laughs at thoſe who called 
the epiſtles of Guevara golden ones. III. 270. 6. 
In what manner the faculty of Divines in France 
dealt with his eſſays. V. 810. Dedicated to Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and kept in all libraries. 798. 
There is not near ſo much licentiouſneſs in this 
Dictionary, as there is in his Eſſays, either with 
regard to Scepticiſm or obſcenities. 2514. . 
Montagne (John de la) tranſlates two books of Sir Hum- 
phrey Lyndes, intituled rhe Sure Way, and the Wrong 
Way. III. 971. and a b. 2, TT. 
Montalio (Cardinal de) ſaid that he would never de- 
ſpiſe a man in a caſſock and little band. I. 361. 
His letter to the council of the holy Union. II. 
Moztalto, a famous Jew, reſolves to make an open 
profeſſion of Judaiſm at Paris. III. 125. a. - 
Montargis, The Proteſtants find harbour there. III. 
30. a. 5. But however are obliged to leave it. 
ibid. | 
Montauxier (the Marquiſs of) his elogy in two verſes. 
I. 397. 6. Wants to know from whom Balzac had 
what he ſays of Penelope. IV. 543. 6. 544. 4. Has 
a great affection for Bourſault, and recommends him 
for Sub-Preceptor to the Dauphin, IT. 115. How 
his letters to Jurieu, and that miniſter's letters to 
him, came to be publiſhed. V. 645. 5. 646: a. 


Montauzier (Mr de) compared with A. M. Aqua viva. 


I. 397. 3. 

Monthelliard, the conference which was held there pro- 
ceeded from political reaſons more than from any 
thing elſe. I. 792. 4. K 

Montbriſon, the ſoldiers of the garriſon there thrown 
down headlong, I. 709. a. 8 

* (Saſkia) poiſons the eldeſt fon of Fran- 

cis I. 94. 5. eee . | 

Montecuculi diſappoints all the deſigns of Mr de Tu- 
renne. V. 191, 3. What he brought abotit by 
the taking of only one town. 5 % 0. 

Monte- Major cited. I. 354. #. 


Montenay 


who have paſſed whole nights with women, in or- 
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90 
Montengy (Matthew de) a great and experienced Ma- 


 Monteferrat, two wars carried on there. II. 


440. a. 6. 


9 
*. 


gician. III. 126. 42. 

11. 4. 
2 C. V. 
Monigomery recovers the dominions of the Queen of 
Navarre. IV. 327. 3. An article of the capitula- 

tion which he made was not obſerved. 328. 6. 

329. a, 6, Paſſionate verſes made on his puniſh- 


ment, by John des Caurres. II. 399: | 
Montjoy (William) a great friend of Eraſmus's. III. 


Its miſerable condition in the year 1551. 


. | ; 

12 worſe treated by Feramus, than by any 
other who wrote againſt him. IV. 246. 6b. 247. à. 
People were not able to make head againſt him with 
their tongue. 248. a. His good and bad qualities. 
250. 5. 251. 4. b. 252. a. 6. 

Montmor, or rather Mommor, an epigram which he 
made on a Poet. V. 410. a. 6 


| Montmorenci, from whom that family is deſcended. I. 


Montmorenci (Anne 


341. 4. 1 | 
4 de) Conſtable, his want of abili - 
ties, and the miſchief he did to France. III. 395. 
a. b. 396. a. b. His conduct with to the 
Ducheſs de Valentinois, very much blamed by 
Thuanus. IV. 699. a. Was of opinion that learn- 
ing made men effeminate, and gave riſe to Here- 
ſies. V. 3 | 
Mont morenci 
marriage 


. @. = oh 
Francis de) ſollicits a diſpenſation of 
at the Court of Rome. IV. 631. a. 6. 


632. a. 6. His unfair dealing. 634. a. 6. 635. a. 6. 


Is croſſed by the Houſe of Guiſe. 637. 5. 


Mont morenci (Henry de) Conſtable, his wife hearkens 


to PI of marriage while he is alive. III. 
184. &. - | 


for his wife. III. 210. a. Beheaded at Toulouſe 


for treaſon. 817. 4. 6. To how high a degree he 


was beloved. ibid. Whether his judges could have 
| coup _ otherwiſe than condemned him. 819. 
„ | 
Ameri, that which is called ſo. IV 


246. 6. | | 
Montpellier is one of the principal cities of France, in 
which the Roman law was read publickly. I. 68. 
a. 3. Its univerſity obliges du Laurens to paſs 
through all his exerciſes again, in order to take his 
Doctor's Degree a ſecond time, before he is ad- 
mitted. III. 745. 4. This Phyſician founds a 
Phyſic garden there, where he places this inſcrip- 
tion, Argos eflo non Briareus. ibid. and b. 
Montpenfier (the Duke of) in what manner he uſed 
his priſoners. I. 592. a. ö. Cauſes a conference of 
Doctors and Miniſters to be held, in order to re- 


claim his eldeſt daughter. III. 864. 6. His daugh- 


ter Charlotte eſcapes into Germany, where ſhe ab- 


jures Popery. 864. He uſes the Proteſtants with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. 865. Believes that the Du- 


cheſs of Bouillon would renounce Calviniſm, pro- 


\ LF 


| | « 510: a. - | 
Moors, a prodigious number of them are converted 


: 


* 


vided ſhe would hear Dr Vigor. IV. 920. 6. 
921. 42. F | 
Montpenfier (the Ducheſs of) the true 

hatred to Henry III. II. 

that ſhe was in love with her nephew the Duke of 


can af her 


. . . Guiſe. III. 299. a. 


* 


Monuments (public) particular care ought to be taken 
not to let Printers falſify them. II. 698. 5. There 


deavour to prove by them. III. 165. a. 6. 
Moon, a thought of the Chevalier Marini, concerning 

the ſpots that are ſeen in it. I. 113. 6. 
men of that region lay eggs, from whence are 
bred men fifteen times big 
bit the earth. III. 369. 6. Whether it be true 
that people can read in it what is written on a 
| N IV. 672. 6. Whether it be inha- 


by the ſermons of John Andreas, I. 326. 
Mopſus: Ammianus Marcellinus confo 
us with another. IV. 
Moral: combination of 
IT. 16. a. | . 
Morale Pratique: whether Mr Arnauld be the author 


author was obliged to alter, III, 122. 
: 1 
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257. b. It was ſaid | | 
 Moſcowy (the Czar of) in what manner the choice of 


The wo- 


than thoſe who inha- 


s one Mop- 


253. a. pt | 
Moral and Phyſical things. - 
Mot he te 


* | Mother, one who hindered her ſon and her daughter- 
of the ſecond volume of the Morale Pratique. I. 


„ | 7 
 Moralis Diabolica, | the title of à book, which the 


F * he 2 . * 
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Moraliſts ought to be very reſerved in their. reflexiorr 
on the fickneſs and death of illuſtrious — I 
88. a. b6, Ought not to regulate their opinions by 
the practice of the Civil-Law, in points concerning 
the relaxation of manners, III. 944. 6. 
_ which the too rigid ones fall. V. 797, 
798. 


Morality, maxims which overthrow it, I. 35. 3. 36. 
a. 6. Abominable morality 3 taught a- 


mong Chriſtians, III. 54. 4. It is a blot on 
the perſon who is the firſt that introduces a relaxa- 
tion in the practice of morality. 194. In what 
manner people ought to ſtudy it, in order to know 
it aright. 894. 6. It is neceſſary that all men 
| ſhould be taught a morality, which admits of the 
direction of a good conſcience, acknowledged by the 

- Heathens themſelves. I. 35. 6. 

Morals: Silveſter Prierias carries the relaxation of 
morals too far, IV. 772 and b. 773. a. We 
muſt not judge of a man's morals by his writings. 

95. They are not at all concerned in the ob- 
cenities which the author relates. V. 846. Whe⸗ 
ther ours be more chaſte than thoſe of our An- 
ceſtors. $55. Cc. | | 

More (Sir Thomas) his verſes againſt an Aftrologer 
who was a cuckold. V. 322. a. 5. Favours which 
he grants to Grynzus, at the recommendation of 

_ Eraſmus. III. 255. @. 6. 

Morel (Frederic) reviſes and augments P. Bellier's 
tranſlation of Philo's works. IV. 623. | 

Morellus. was of the cabal which wanted to change 

the diſcipline of the Church. V. 738. 

Moret (the Counteſs de) a diſtich on the loſs of her 
ſight. I. 206. b. u. (17). On what condition 


: 5 me marries the Count de Ceſy-Sancy. III. 266. 
Mont morenci (the Duke of) defires unuſual honours 


. 6. | | 

Mergues (Matthew de) what opinion a fine wit had of 
him. IV. 257. 6. Was very unfit to write the 
Hiſtory of Cardinal Richelieu. 258. a. 6. 

Merhoff, his words are not rightly underſtood in an 
extract that is given of his book. IV. 795. 6. 


. Morgard (Leon) an Almanack-maker, condemned to 


the Gallies on account of his predictions. III. 
5 AS 0 de ee RE 
Mornac : the leaps of Mornac. I. 709. 6. | 
Mornai (Da Pleſſis) cited. II. 594. Refutes in a 


ſolid manner the anſwer of Cocffeteau, in relation 
to Gregory VII. III. 232. a. His letter to Mon- 
tagne. IV. 338. 5. Cruelly uſed in a ſatire. V. 
93. a. The wrong which d'Aubigny does him 


733+ 3 
Morocco (the King of) admires a petition which was 


reſented to him by the Ambaſſador of the United 
rovinces. III. 171. 2. Shews himſelf particular- 
ly well pleaſed with the preſent which Erpenius 
ent him. ibid. | 3 | 


 Mortemar, fee Rachechouart. | 


Morus (Alexander) a witty ſaying of that Miniſter's. 
II. 520. b. #. (30). A paſſage of his againſt 
the Univerſaliſts, and particularly Amyraldus and 
Spanhemius. V. 822, 823. Quoted. 786. x. (i). 

Moſcbus, whether he was the inventer of atoms. III. 
788. &. | 


the a whom he is to marry, is made. III. 
117. 6. 


| Moſes, what the Poets have feigned of a great many 
are abundance of ridiculous ſtories which people en- 


rods, was all borrowed from the Hiſtory of his rod. 
I. 5. a. Accuſed of oyerthrowing the religion of 
nature. 96. a. What wood he made uſe of to 
ſweeten the bitter waters. 105. a. Some aſſert that 
he was maſter of the profoundeſt ſecrets of Chy- 
miſtry. 2. a. It is ridiculous to penetrate be- 


___ yond the deluge, without the aſſiſtance of this Hi- 


ſtorian. II. 854. 5. A parallel betwixt him and 
Hercules. III. 432. 6. In what manner his mo- 
ther was choſen to be his nurſe, by the daughter 
of Pharaoh. IV. 133. a. Stories which ſome E- 
gyptian Hiſtorians relate of him. 679, According 
to Machiavel, in order to give force to his laws, he 
was obliged to put to death a vaſt number of men, 
who Ny” Al him in it. V. 73. 3. . f. 

ayer. See Japer. 


in-law, from performing the conjugal duty. II. 382. 
3. 383. a, A mother, who never ſuckles, breeds 
the more readily. IV. 449. 5. 
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Motion : objections againſt motion. I. 82. 5. V. 608: 
5. 609. a. b, 610. a. B. 613. a. 6. To which 
| Ariſtotle makes an inſufficient anſwer. 610. a. 3. 
Cannot be produced but by creation. I. 304. 6. 
3059. a. If God was not the firſt and the only prin- 
ciple of it, there would be no need for ſuppoſing 
that his interpoſition was neceſſary in the con- 
ſtruction of the world. IV. 436. a. b. 437. a. 6. 
438: a. 6. 439. a. 5. Reflexion upon the conſe- 


quences of its eternity, or of its beginning, with 


reſpect to the exiſtence of God. V. 594. a. Whe- 
ther its eternity be. the only thing that can prove 
the exiſtence of a mover diſtin& from matter. ibid. 
a. b. 595. 4. 6. There has not been a right defi- 

- nition of it as yet. 610. 4. 5. Reflexions upon the 
incomprehenfibility of motion. 614. a. b. A 
proof from the impoſlibility of a vacuum, that there 
is no real motion. 617. a. 6. 

Motive : thoſe who deſpiſe riches are more commenda- 

ble than thoſe who are covetous, tho' they act from 
the ſame motive. I. 460. a, 6. Motives ſingular 
and —_ againſt giving charities. II. 110. 4. 6. 
112. à4. 6. 

Matte- Aigron declares that he could not endure to have 
his books made for him. I. 624. 6. Elogy of this 
author. IV: 279. a. b. | | 

. Peter du) his conference with Cayet. II. 244. 

245. @. | | | 

Moulin Per du), the ſon, cited. V. 426. a. 


n. (72). 4 
Moulin (Lewis du) what he affirmed concerning the 
+ Hiſtory of Camden. II. 280. 5. 281. a. Cauſes 
a letter of Dury's, to Peter du Moulin his father, 
do be printed. 732. 
Mountain dug quite through, by the orders of 
Francis I, to open a paſſage into Italy, III. 97. 
5. 98. a. 5. Mount Genevre more convenient. 
98. 2. | EN 
Mufti the fate of the Sultans depends upon him. 
IV. 425. 6. 426. a. 6. s 


Mugwort, whence that herb had the name of Arte- 


miſia. I. 523. a. dns gets 5 
Mules which were not barren. II. 302. A mule 
kept by the Athenians at the public expence. 

HI. n | . | 
2 . Jeſuit, inſults David Paræus. II. 173. 
6. 1. (14). ? 10. 7 | | 
Mulieres non eſſe homines, a diſſertation which raiſes a 
terrible outcry.” I. 88. and b. 89. a, 6. 


- Mulius killed by Neſtor. IV. 585. 


Munckerus (Philip) publiſhes a Poem of Marcus Mu- 


ſurus. IV. 295. a 


Mundus alter & Ae an allegorical book of Joſeph 


Hall's: the Court of Rome is not ſpared in it. 
BL $45: a. 5. Mr Naude's opinion concerning 
it. ibid. 6. | | 


Munitus, his birth, and by whom he was brought 


. up. I. 52. and a. b. Is made known to his father, 
ibid. a. His death. ibid. 5. 


| Munſer: fas reling to the peace of Munſter, II. 


472. 4 Its Canons pique themſelves upon their 
nobility, and ſkill in war. V. 13. 42. A ſchool 


founded in that city about the end of the XVth cen- 


tury. II. 242. A ſchool and library eſtabliſhed in 
that city. III. 724. This ſchool ſerves Germany 
zs a nurſery of literature. ibid. 


Munus Adventitium, what that book contains. IV. 


122. à. 6. 15 | 
Munuza, a Mooriſh General, revolts againſt the Sa- 
racens, who had truſted Cerdagne to him. II. 
$50. Is reduced to the neceſſity of killing himſelf. 

1. 4. | 


| Muretus makes Scaliger believe that a copy of verſes, 
which he had compoſed himſelf, were compoſed 


by Trabeas. V. 394. 4. 5. 395. 4. His invective 


againſt Sueton. 264. b. 265. a. A trick which 


he puts upon Scaliger. . a,b, 395. a. b. 396. 
4. b. 1 by 3 was his 
_ ſcholar. I. 747. 6. Dedicates his Latin verſion of 
Ariſtotle's Rhetoric to Bencius. ibid. 
Murtola, how he revenged himſelf upon the Che- 


valier Marini, for a ſatire which, he wrote againſt _ 729. a. 5. | 
| Nani (Chevalier) Judges of the manners of the Hol- 


him. III. 464. 6. | 


Muſeeus (John) a Lutheran profeſſor, why he took - 


upon him to refute an Atheiſt, III. 671. 

vi it | : 
Muſarium, the anſwer which Lucian puts into the 
mouth of that Courtezan. I. 54. 6. 55. 4. | 

| V O L. V. | 


0 ** 


12 1 = 5. by Js 7 1 _ 
uſculus his books are no read by any body. 
II. 286. 5. 2 ok +. bat 
Muſes ſometimes procure penſions for thoſe who 
engage in their ſervice. I. 329. b. 330..a. The 
men of learning in the city of Alexandria met in 
their temple; 534. 5. The ſervice of the Muſes 
is in many things like the ſervice of the ladies. II. 
620. a. Ought to inſpire their votaries with a 
true generoſity. III. 340. a. Great warriors and 
the Muſes ſtand in need of one another. 434. a. 
b. To whom they owe their birth. 652. 42. Let 


out for hire. V. 148. 4. 6. 751, 752. Natu- 


rally tatlers, but moſt of all ſo in adverſity. IV. 
449. r nay | 
Muforooms : four perſons die by eating muſhrooms, 

IT. 868. b. | 


Mufic, who it was that invented its ſix notes. I. 433: 
And from whence they were taken. ibid. Its ſur- 


prizing effects. III. 197. 4. 5. The paſſion which 
Nero had for it. V. 466. a. b. Rinuccini, or Cavele- 


ri; looked upon as the inventers of Theatrical 
pieces ſet to muſic. IV. 878. and a. 6. 879. 
and a. nes, | 
Muficians, what a Muſician ſaid one day to Phi- 
lip. I. 448. 5. Are lucky fellows. IV. 
398. 6. 8 . | 
Muſſo was called the Chryſoftome of the Italians. IV. 
290. b, Looked upon as the right arm of the 
Council of Trent. ibid. 291. a. 5. REST 
Muſtapha, Emperor of the Turks, how raiſed to the 
throne, IV. 425. a. 6. And why depoſed. ibid. 
5. and 426. a. 6, 8 


N Aerden ſacked by the Spaniards. III. 498. 
Nagelius, a viſionary who foretold ſurprizing revolu- 
tions. V. 237. a. b. 1 


Naled: there have been Solitaries who went naked. 


I. 112. a. Why the impudence of going naked 
is ſo often put in practice again among Chriſtian jans. 
V. 415. a. | 


415. &. 
| Nakednt)5 opinion of ſome Solitaries about nakedneſs. 


I. 112. a. A ſort of nakedneſs of ſome women. 
II. 593. 4. 645. a. A horror for nakedneſs even 
in a picture, inſtilled into the female ſex by all 


civilized nations. III. 963. 5. 964. a. The curio- - 


ſity of women to view nakedneſs in the original. 


964. a. Scandalous cuſtoms with reſpe& to na- 


kedneſs. V. 129. 5. 130. a. 6b. 
Name: what Altingius ſays of the name Tetragramma, 
I. 244. B. 245. 4. F | 
Names: the Kings of certain countries affected all to 
take the ſame name. I. 40. a, The leaſt miſtake 
In proper names, is enough to lead the reader in- 


to an error. 108. a. The ſmalleſt change of the 


letters in proper names, multiplies writers without 
| reaſon, III. 534. Milantia faid, that if names 


were to be fold, the fineſt . to be bought. 


I. 325. Names untractable with reſpect to rhim- 
ing. 620. 4. 3. Unfit for Poetry. II. 866. 4. 5. 
A plain name may prejudice an author. I. 622. 4. 


3. A name changed through vanity. II. 367. 4. ö. 
The cuſtom which people formerly had of taking a 


name to themſelves. I. 170. a. 5. 171. 4. And of 


changing it. ibid. and IV. 47. There are ſome 
names which ought to be changed. III. 202. 6. 
- 203. 4. 5. And there are ſome which ſeem to 
| have an influence upon the manners of the perſons 

that bear them. 604. 5. Prohibition of changing 


names. IV. 853. 5. 854. a. 5. Ought to be made 
uſe of in a free manner, according to. the Stoics. 


706. 5. The French authors disfigure proper 
names. III. 722. 4. ö. 723. 24 . 


A 


Nangis (William de) inſerts all the chronicle of Sige- 


bert into his gyn. IV:,728..5..729. a. 6. 


landers, by the manners of the Italians. III. 821. 
My is rat foe: oa 5 
Nannius (Peter) Juſtus Velſius gives lectures for him 
in the college of the three languages at Louvain. 
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Nantes ledig of), who it wes that drew it up. II. 
433- and. What Cardinal Mazarin ſaid concern- 
ing this edict. I. 264. 5. See Edie. 

N. kin wore about the left arm, was the ſignal taken 

the maſſacrers at St Bartholomew. IV. 682. 4. 

Naples (Joan IT, of that _ Gor of), by what 
ſervices le obtained oy loyments from 
{oh — Lis How ſhe — her paſſion one 


van, (i (Ladiflans King of ) dies of poiſon which he 
received in the boſom of 1 IV. 308. a. 
Naples, who firſt began to practiſe Printing there. 
IV. 71. 4. An attempt to ſet up the Inquiſition 
there occaſions troubles. 387. 4. 6. What was 
called the Portico there. 456 b. hy op a. Fables 
concerning that city. V. 489. = a. b. 
| 2 Libertines have perl there. iv. 719. 


Nei ne who is the author of the tranſlation 
* his ſermons. II. go. and a. 


afſan wage of) had great {ill in Mathematics. 
2 


Me 3 1 are ſome that one would take for brute 


beaſts. I. 157. 3. Their boundaries have been 


often altered. . Free nations are eaſily accu- 
ſtomed to ſlavery, provided it have not that name. 
II. _ a. In what all nations are alike. III. 
172 
we Philfophers did not admit of an intelligent Be- 
$2 the firſt mover before Anaxagoras. I. 
ELL . a. B. 303. a. The reaſon of it. 302. 


Netkeat PhBfophy, it would be ridiculous to pretend 
to confute, from the principles thereof, the fables 
of Antiquity. I. 76. a. An event which is ex- 
_ plained thereby cannot be the 1 of a future 
cContingent. IV. 565 a. 5. See P 
Nature obſerves no laws. I. 313. 


ſtrongly inclines to any one thing, the Monk's 


habit never cures a man of it. 345. 6. Corrupt 


nature, when ſhe cannot plunge men into pl 4 
frequently makes it up by other faults. III. 223. 
a. The effects of nature cannot be preſages of fu- 
ture contingents, unleſs they be appointed for that 
end by a particular intelligent Being. IV. 565. 4. 
b. 566. a, 3. Her ſeerets are impenetrable, 653 53. 
4d my ought not to be foreed by ſtudy. II, 


Navagite, or Nagier, dies of the fever at 
Blois. IV. 316, He follows olomew d' Al- 
mg to the wars, and makes his Funeral Oration. 


Nawdittes the Duke of), his behaviour to the De- 
* the Imperial towns of Alſace. III. 717. 


| A (the King of) had law-ſuits and a Council 
* In three of the Parliaments of France. III. 37. 6. 
See Hen IV. 
Nævurre (Margaret, Queen of), how far her novels 
are to be condemned. V. 837. 
Naar (Jane, Queen of) elunniand and ill defend- 
me HS a. B. 225. a 75 | 1 
awarre (Ma » Queen of), ſpouſe to V, 
charms ” mbaſſaders of Poland with — RAG 
IV. 40. 5. Loved Mathematics. V. 297. a. See 
Margaret. 
Navarre opens a wa 2 
French army to paſs into Italy. III. 98. a. 6. 
Naudt, it does not A that he ever believed the 
takes of Sorcerers and Magicians. If. 243. 6. 
Quoted. 432. B. V. 755. 5. (ww). What he 
relates roving the exaltation of Hadrian 
VI. III. Cenſated on the head of Ale- 
ander's Alcan. IV. 4205. 5. 405. a. Who 
was his favourite author. 465. He cenſures 


highly the conduct of Savonarola. V. 60. 6. 61. 


— flultarum mulerum : 2 book. i en 2 a- 
fcribed to Badius by Valerius Andreas. I. 602. 
Navis Narragonie or Stulivrum of Sebaſtian Brandt. * 


602. 8. 
Nazianzen ry of], the opinion which he en- 
tertains Kah. W. 370 pi See 


Nearchus, ty rant of Elea; the — Kntitments of 


authors touc ing' what happened to him with Zeno. 


V. 606. a: 97. 2. B. 

"Necklace fatal eo all that wore it. II. 257. a. 5. By 
whom it was made, and of what matter. ibid. a. 
The fatal effects of that which Menelaus conſe- 


through a mountain for the 


LN DG Ex; 
crated in the temple of Delphos. III. 352, 3. 


373. . 
Ne#anebus, when driven out of his kingdom. IV. 


404. a. 


' Nemean Games were games inſtituted in honour i in Ar- 


chemorus. I. 446. 

Nemeſis, why called Adraftea. I. 118. and 5. 

Nemours (the Duke of), a Prince of an admirable ta- 
lent to win men over to his fide. I. 510. b, He 
leaves France, and for what reaſon. III. 141. Is 
recalled and ſerves againſt thoſe of the Reformed 
42 ibid. In what manner he was rewarded 

for it by the court of Rome. #634. 

Nepenthes, what it was. III. 373. a. 5. 374. 2. 

Nephehcocugie, or The Chud of Cutholds, a comedy 
wrote by Father le Loyer, where there are abun- 


dance of coarſe expreſſions. III. 882. 4. 883. C. 


It is full of invention and ſpirit. ibid. a. 

Nepos, what it ſignifies in good Latin. I. 632. C. III. 

194. 4. It may have the ſame ſignification in 
Italian as in good Latin. 258. 6. 

Nepoti/m ; there are times when the greater and the 
lefler Nepotiſm are not both in vogue at once. I. 
343. hen it gathered all its force. IV. 430. 


Nero, ſeveral perſons have falſely taken that name. 
I. 513. 4. 5. The laſt dying words of thoſe 


whom that Prince had put to death, by whom 


compoſed. III. 9.#. 3. He did not himſelf com- 


poſe the Funeral Oration of Claudius, which he re- 


cited. 317. a, For what reaſon wiſe men connived 
at his diſorders. IV. 398. 5. Whether the four 
. — 2 with Torva Mimalloneis, are of his 


ofition. 596. 4. 5. 597. a. 8. His paſſion 
for Maſic v. V. 466. à. 4 He bore libels ſome- 


| — tient! 45 . | 
Nerva, bis reg 2 Lo 8 2 oa that of Domitian, and 
W ſhe 


for what a. III. 109. &. 
thegm of which he made a 

| dies a little after he had ado 

flexion upon 


A very ſolid apoph- 


Trajan, Pliny's re- 
that head. 431. 6. 2. (67). 


Neflor, what the fize of his cup was. III. oy: * 


206. a. He kills Mulius. IV. 585. 


Neftoriani/m, the 1 2 Moni believes that it is only 


a verbal Hereſy. . IV. 356. a. 
Newvenar (the . of ), the pleaſant manner in which 


he obliged the _— of a convent to give him ſa- 


tisſaction. III. 473. 

Newers (the Duke of) bo: reproached with affecting to 
ſignalize himſelf at the King 
III. 398. 3. Who was the firſt Duke of Nevers. 

; 18. 4 . 

Neville (la) affirms that Grotius had 
his work anew in Holland. III. 248. 6. 

Neufroille 3 Marot was page to one Nicolas de Neuf- 
ville. IV. 162. 5. He dedicates the temple of Cu- 
pid to him. ibid. 


Neubasfi yielded to the Turks by a treaty III. 793. 


News (Stephen de), after being poſſeſſed of the Preſi- 
=o la Place's office, 4 in vain to hinder his 


reſtored to it again. IV. 682. a. Made 


— 


See Neutrality ; the inconveniences that attend it during 
the civil wars either of church or ſtate. II. 799. 


5. The Imperial towns of Alſace cannot obſerve it. 
III. 717. 6. 718. 4. It does not not hinder an 


 Hiftorian's favouring one party more than another. 
wr HSE 311. 4. J. 312. 4. 6. 


1 &c. to whom that libel is afcribed. V. 


731. . 
Miter, what motives induced a Prince of that fa- 


mily to change his religion. 2 | 

News ; a falſe piece of news, be DE on, 
is capable of deſtroying * or of faving it. II. 
216. 6. V. 749. @. 6. There are people who 
know all the news of a town, except what diſho- 
nours their own family. III. 381. 6. 382. a. Com- 
pared to the bidding at an auction. 414. . It is 
a vice to know too much news, V. 820. 

" News-aorittrs * not to be credited, I. 15, 3. IV. 


2 179. 6. Do not ſtand in need of being ex- 


ed to acknowledge the 6. of God. III. 
3. a. Magnify things. 36. 6b. V. 493. 6. 
Ought to — a 7 of Agathon. I. 127. 


a. Carry on a kind of war with their Ama An- 
750. &. 5. The artiſice they make uſe 


ſerina. V. 
of to inſpire . with a * eredulity. 78 
71 


bad 


uſe. ibid, He 


his maſter's . 


begun to mold 


© os" Mord by he Duke of Mayeane. 
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| 718. b. 719. a. b. 720. 2. The perplexities into 


which their inſincerity throws them. 719. 4. ö. 
The ſiege of important places will always be a 
troubleſome rock for them. 719. 3. 720. a. 6. 
721. 1 5. Their prepoſſeſſion and partiality. IV. 
. . 
Nicarete, a Courtezan; illuſtrious for her birth and 
learning. V. 239. 4. | | 
Nice ; the moderation of the Council of Nice, with 
reſpect to Arius. I. 475, a . 
1 is a fabulous and injudicious writer. III. 
572. 6. | 


- Nicias, the fright he was in on account of an eclipſe 


of the moon. IV. 566. a. 
Nicodemites do ſometimes more harm than an open 
enemy. II. 48. 6. | 


„ Nicolas, Biſhop of Mirra, gives Atius a box on the 


ear in the Council of Nice. II. a. u. (15). 

Nicolas Tollentin, the particular devotion which Philip 
de Bergamo had for him. I. 769. 

Nicolle makes uſe of all the ſame objections as the 
meaneſt miſſionaries. III. 945. a. Why he only 
anſwered one part of a book of Mr Jurieu. IV. 
535. a. 6, His objections lead to Pyrrhoniſm, 
zbid. It is not true that the author has blackened 
him as having wrote certain doctrines which he did 

not believe. V. 80 | 

Niem (Thierry de), wh 
Joan. IV. 72 


reſented himſelf before him to ſpeak a panegyric 
in his praiſe. III. 335. a. | 
Nymphs, there were ſome that ſurpaſſed for length of 
life all other mortal natures. III. 348. 5. 349. 


a. b 


Ninus, which was the laſt of his victorits. V. 


630. a. | 


| Niphates, a mountain where Saturn took refuge, and 


from whence he was thrown into Tartarus. II. 82. 
. Jupiter orders it to be called Caucaſus, in ho- 
nour of a ſhepherd of that name whom Saturn had 
killed there. bid. | 9 


Mpbur was of a very amorous complexion. I. 399. 


6. Is cenſured for the want of judgment. 151d. 
And for contraditing himſelf. ibid. He writes 
againſt Pomponatius. IV. 715. a. a 
N:fmes, the Synod of that place gives all manner of 
explications to the Church of Zurich. II. 196. 
Noah, by what means he could know that it was 
Cham who had diſcovered his nakedneſs. IT. 431. 


3. What was the injury which he received from 


Cham, according to Mr Vonder Hardt. 432.6. 


Nobilis Familia, how theſe words are to be underſtood 


in Latin elogies. I. 250. e. = 
Nobilis and Phheius were not inconſiſtent words in an- 
tient Rome. III. 490. a. 


Nobility, an invective againſt thoſe who value them- | 


ſelves upon it. I. 360. 6. It is generally more 
eaſy to nh that of 23 * that of the 
grandfather or grandfather. 750. a. An ora- 
tion of Philo, E nobility, tranſlated by Da- 
niel d' Auge. 562. 4. e 
Noble (le) confounds all in his romance of Zulima, or 
Pure Love. III. 166. b. 167. a. 6. . 
Noble families generally give chimerical accounts of 
their firſt founders, IV. 888. a. 3. 


| Noel bs Compte blamed. I. 402. 6. 


Noyon, the Canons of that place make a ſolemn 

ceſſion to thank Gop for Calvin's death. I. 783. 5. 

x. (8). II. 265. 4. 5 | | 
Nonnus, the Hiftory of the Adultereſs, which was 
wanting in his Paraphraſe, has been ſupplied by 

Father Abram. I. 47. . | | 
Nonnus or Nonnes (Duard), particulars touching that 
man. V. 319. 6. * | 
Non-toleration, in affairs of religion, the Lutherans 
exerciſed it againſt Altingius. I. 240. 6. 241. 4. 
The advantage that __ from — is ſmall, in 
compariſon of the evils which it produces. 789. a. 
5. Condemned. III. 675. a. 676, a. 6. 677. a. 
6. In what caſe it ought to be allowed. IV. 522. 

a. b. Ce. 2 
Non-toleration (the Advocates for), the inconveniences 
which they expoſe themſelves to. I. 1 35. 14. a. 
b, They reſemble Cæſar, who could bear no 
maſter, and then Pompey, who could ſuffer no 
partner. ibid. a. They would have been very 
2 that Jesvs CuN T1 had allowed them to fol- 
w Elijah's example as a precedent. II. 750. 4. 6. 


* 


at he adds to the ſtory of Pope 
8 Niger (Peſcennius), what he ſaid to an Orator who 


Theit unjuſt extravagthey. IV. 337, a. bee Low: 


(Penal) in matters of conſcience. Being reduced to a 
non-plus, they have recourſe to unfair means, in 


order to render their adverſaries odious. V. 28. a. 


6. Their principle overthrows all the rules of na- 
tural equity. III. 238. 2. 3 
Noradin, his daughter falls in love with a Prince of 

Weſtphalia, makes her eſcape with him, and be- 

comes his ſecond wife. III. 166. 5. 
wr” > its ſchool was ſurpaſſed by that of Leer: 
„JI. 768. 

Notables aſſembled at Fontainbleau. IV. 138. 
Notary ; in the XIVth century a Notary's place was 

not reckoned unfit for a gentleman. III. 747. 

Notes, or Scholia, added to a book in order to con- 


ute it. II. 749. 4. 


Not long fince, we ought never to make uſe of that 
phraſe, withogg/ ſetting down the year in which we 
thus expreſs ourſelves. IV. 165. 6. 8 
Novara "ae of), General of the Auguſtins. I. 
9. 


Novella, why John Andreas calls one of his Com- 
mentaries by that name. I. 325. 4. | | 
Novella, daughter to a Profeſſor of Civil-Law read 
lectures for her father. I. 325. 4. She hid her face 
while ſhe was in the chair. 11%. Which may oc- 
caſion a diverting problem. ibid. 


Novelties : as Princes are diſpoſed, they rarely embrace 


_- _ novelties, when they hate one another. 

. 652. i 

Novice: ou a novice ſaid one day to Charles V. II. 
1 | | 

Nes, why Anaxagoras was ſo called. I. 297. 6. 
208. a. £2 

Numa Pompilins forbad all leud women to enter into 
the temple of Juno. III. 639. 5. Reſtrained 
maids to the decency of their ſex better than Ly- 
curgus. 962. 6. Whether he introduced the com- 

munity of women. 965. a. He would not have 
— Deity to be repreſented by any images. IV. 

675. a. 2 1 0] | 

Namber (Golden); who is the author of that cycle. 

III. 254. 4. 


. 


Numenius fays that Arceſilas fixed himſelf in the Pyr- | 


rhonian inconſtancy. I. 408. 4. And abuſes him 
very much. ibid. He has nevertheleſs ſaid very 
advantageous things of him. -412. 6. | 


Nuns, whoſe diforders Pope Sixtus IV endeavoured to 


correct. II. gy. a. For what ſum they obtained 
abſolution from fornication. I. 628. a, The direc- 
tion of Nuns by Monks is held in abhorrence at 
| Rome, for reaſons which experience ſufficiently 
evince. 785. 42. Monks who maintain that the 
Pope cannot give the direction of Nuns to any but 


Monks of the ſame order. ibid. 6, A Biſhop was 


_ obliged to nip their dugs in order to examine their 
virginity. III. 344. 5. 345. 2. The ſingular 


reply. I. 738. 5. Ala | : 
Nuns, whethey they may be allowed to hear a leQure 
of Anatomy, on thoſe parts which ſerve for genera- 


tion. I. 109. a; They ought to be divided into 
two claſſes according to ſome Fathers. III. 61. 5. 
What condition thoſe who have had to do with 


Nuns are in after their death. IV. 125. 4. 


O. 


FN AK of Manre, what has been faid of it. J. 
46. 6. | 


Oaths, one of u fingular form. I. 70. ö. Whether 


the oaths of dying perſons ought to be taken for 
proofs. II. 5 ö. 3. 57.6. They ought to be made 
without equivocations. 871. 5. 87. a. The Ma- 
giſtrates of Athens exempt Xenocrates from an 
| oath. V. 570. a. An author who had ſworn 
never to have any thing to do with Bookſellers, 
breales his oath, and s himſelf in this to 
women in the pains of child-birth. II. 82. a: 8. 
Obedience ; how perſons may be ſaved in two diftin& 
kinds of obedience. I. 179. a. ö. ; 
Ohedience (Paſſive) ſtrongly defended. I. 264. 3. 
265. a. | | 
Objections, it were to be wiſhed that we had a general 
rule to diſtinguiſn thoſe whieh proceed only from 
fleſh and blood. I. 708. 53. Complaints were 
made that Bellarmin propoſed thoſe of the Heretics 
better than he confuted them. 730. 6. The pan 
| 5 | | 0 


anſwer of a Nun to the Biſhop of Belley, and his 
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of a Divine cannot be ſo clear as the obje&ions of 
a Philoſopher. II. 456. 5. An objection founded 
upon very diſtin notions remains alike victorious, 
whether no anſwer is made to it, or ſuch an anſwer 
as no body can underſtand. V. 815. | | 
Obliged; there are few men who can love thoſe to 
| whom they are too much obliged. IV. 22. 5. 
Obſcenities, whether it be not _ allowable to relate 


them. II. 684... b. 685, 4. V. 132. 6. 133. 2. 


6. 264. 3. &c. An apology for thoſe which are 
to be found in ſome parts of this Dictionary. III. 
460. a. b. IV. 803. 5. 804. a. 5. 805. a. b. 
806. a. 5. Neceſſity obliges a man ro ſpeak of 
them ſometimes, but decency requires him-to ſpeak 
of them with eircumſpection. III. 135. 6. 136. 
a. 6. The Fathers of the Church have related 
thoſe of the antient Heretics. ibid. The greateſt 
part of the Poets ſucceed beſt whgg they turn their 
Poetry this way. IV. 156. 5. Obſcenities writ by 

a wiſe and virtuous Queen. 322. a. 6. A preſer- 
vative againſt thoſe of the antient Poets. V. 99. 6. 

La Mothe le Vayer makes an apology for thoſe 
which he had diffuſed through his works. 420. à. 
b. &c. Accords is reproached with them, and 
juſtifies himſelf. I. 65. a. 5. Groſs obſcenities are 
| leſs dangerous than ſuch as are delicate. ibid. b. 
V. 845. 7 848. Give one a diſguſt at the plea- 
ſure with women. I. 65. 6. Garaſſe cenſured for 

- quoting them, and how he defended himſelf. III. 
135. 6. 136. a. b, There are obſcenities in the 

Examen des Eſprits of John Huarte, and in the 
tranſlation which Chappius has made of. it. 528. 

Naudè endeavours to excuſe. thoſe of Niphus. IV. 
380. a. 6. The boundleſs liberty which many au- 

thors have taken in this reſpect. ibid. An expla- 

nation touching thoſe made uſe of by the author. 
V. 837. to 858. The different ways they are 
made uſe of in books. 837. General remarks on 
thoſe which are to be met with in books. ibid. and 

838. Sc. Obſcene writings do not diſtinguiſh be- 
between honeſt and diſhoneſt men. 838. Honeſt 

authors who have writ of ſuch. 807. 837. 839. 
Two parties with reſpe& to theſe authors. 838. 

Remarks vpon thoſe which are to be found in this 
Dictionary. 840, 841. &c. What method the 

_ Inquiſition uſes in proſecutions, where obſcenities 
have a place. 848. 4. 6. It is impoſſible to ex- 

_ clude them abſolutely, 850. Examples of thoſe 

which are in the Bible. 851. and a. B. &c. And 
in profane Hiſtorians. 852, 853, And in the Fa- 
thers of the Church. ibid. Whether they thock 
modeſty the leſs for being writ in Latin. 854, 855. 

The author's apology is to be found in divers parts 
of his work immediately after thoſe which he re- 

| lates. 858. Whether our modern Poets are leſs 

| guilty this way than the antient Poets were. 388. 


4. 3. | 10 5 

Ob/equens (Julic), a prodigy which he relates, V. 

| 269. a. 6. | | 

. Obſlinate men, what is their fate when they fall into 

. © ._ groſs miſtakes. IV. 80. 6. | 15 

Ocean (Northern), who was the firſt Roman General 
that embarked upon it. II. 715. 


5 | | 
Ochin ; ſome of his books tranſlated by John Poinet. 


IV. 693. 12 . 121 

Ocrifia ; how ſhe was got with child, and of whom 
ſhe was brought to bed. V. 288. a. 7 

_ O&avius ſwears that he had not conſummated his 
marriage with Fulvia's daughter. III. 112. a. 

O#avius of Minutius Felix; that book has been 
aſcribed to Arnobius. I. 502. a. | 


Odes; a law-ſuit carried on about ſome odes that were 


- ſtolen. IV. 895. a. | | 

Odium Thealogicum: that paſſion finds Hereſies wher- 
ever it pleaſes. I. 605.65. One of its moſt cunning 
touches. 644. 6. 1 act 

Oecolampadius, his advice to Farel. III. 10. 4. 6. 

He did not trouble himſelf about the honour that 
is to be gained by the public exerciſes in univerſi- 
ties. IV. 400. | 

Oenomaus reproaches Apollo for acknowledging Ar- 
chilochus as a ſon of the Muſes. I. 427. 4. 

Officers: hiſtory of the great officers. of the kingdom 
of France by John le ; Zeng III. 27. a. 

Offices; merit, credit, power, are often great obſtacles 
in a man's way to them. I. 354. a. b. 733. 8. b 
II. 436. 4. It is better to renounce them, than 

to obtain and exerciſe them at the expence of one's 


conſcience. I. ** 4. 3. 540. @. $87. 4. The 
mercenary ſpirit of thoſe who poſſeſs them. III. 

339. 6. 340. a. b. 341. a.b. „ 

Ogier (the Prior) cenſures Father Garaſſe. I. 798. a. 

II. 190. 4. 3. One of his funeral orations quot- 
ed. IV. 40. 6. 

Ogier (Charles) what he ſays about the incontinence 
of the people of the North. II. 821. 5. The 
relation of his voyage to Denmark and Sweden is 
curious. V. 503. 5. That relation quoted. IV. 

247. à. 6. 928. a. n. (1). 

Old age; there are few people who find it ſo a- 

. greeable as Eraſmus. did. II. 814. 4. It finds 
comfort in reading. IV. 630, a. 5. Some of the 

inconveniencies that attend it. V. 147. 6. 
148. a. 


Old men never incline to die. I. 121. 6b. 122. a. 


Marry as much for the benefit of their neigh- 


bours as for their own. II. 618. 3. Their bed 
is contagious to a young woman. III. 869. a. 
The imprudence of thoſe who marry. IV. 88. a, 


5. A law which ordered them to be thrown head- 
long from a precipice. V. 347. 


- 


4 | 5 
Older: few people like to be accounted older than they 


are. V. 333. 6. | 
Ohmpias, what ſhe faid to a pretty lady that Philip 
was in love with. I. 392. 6. e 
Oliva, a treaty of peace carried on there. III. 
OI. | 


9 | . | 
Olivarez (the Duke d') favours the amours of Phi- 


lip IV. I. 589. 3. Compared with the Cardinal 

de Richelieu. V. 373. 6. I 

Olive- tree: how and upon what occaſion Minerva 
produced an olive-tree. I. 445 | 


Olivier, Chancellor of France, ſaid that the F rench 1 
reſembled apes. III. 515. a. A funeral oration on 


that Chancellor by Daniel d' Auge. I. 562. a. 
Olivier (Antony) Biſhop of Lombes, brother to the 
Chancellor. I. 562. l ys 9 2 
Olanne (Madam d') her amours afforded matter to 
the authors of the XVIIth century. IV. 202. 5. 
Omiſſions; there are ſome which are unpardonable 
_ crimes in an Hiſtorian, II. 759. 6. Pure omiſſion, 
T1 _— «on maintain that it is never free. 
en Ve 37S % . 


On, why certain French writers generally denote 


_ - themſelves by that word. IV. 492. a. 6. 


Oneficritus was much eſteemed by Alexander, follow-_ 


ed him in his wars, and had great poſts beſtowed 
upon him. II. 669. 8. e ee 


Opera ; the firſt eſſay of Opera's. II. 5 57. 3. Who 


was the firſt author of them. V. 269. a. b. In the 
XV th and XVIth centuries the Opera's were the 
pfſalms and the proſe devotions of the Church. II. 
481. 5. Rinuccini, or Caveleri, looked upon as 
the inventers of them. IV. 878. and a. 5. 879. 
and a. 6 {hs 7235 
D what ſort of people they are. IV. 362. 
3. 363. . 


Opinions, their diverſity very often occaſioned by mi- 
ſtakes. I. 284. a. 6. It is by opinion alone that 


we judge of all things in this world. III. 57. 6. 


The infatuation of men, in favour of the opinions 


commonly received. II. 141. 5. | 
Oppidum ; that word is equivocal, and ſignifies ſome- 
times a borough, ſometimes a town. I. 


5 . b 
Oracles of Paganiſm, ſeveral of them were conſulted 


upon the ſame points, I. 132. 2. And the great- 
eſt of the gods did not preſerve his ſuperiority in 
this reſpect. ibid. The difference between ſooth- 


ſayers that foxetold things after the manner of an 
Oracle, and other ſoothſayers. 276. 6. Plutarch 
obſerves that all thoſe of Bœotia were ceaſed. 
ibid. 277, a. That of Amphiaraus was very much 
revered. 276. a. ö. 277. a. Whether they ceaſed 
upon the planting of Chriſtianity. 281. a. Whe- 
ther one ought to acknowledge any diabolical ope- 
ration in them. 594. a. 6. They did nothing gra- 


tis. II. 258. a. They were full of balderdaſh. 


III. 783. a.b. An oracle ſilenced. V. 386. Ora- 


cles that were conſulted among the Pagans. 350. &. 


1. a. 6. | . | 

Pt (Funeral) when and upon what occaſion the 

honour of them was granted to the Roman ladies 
by the Senate. II. 290. 4. Ka 

Orange, the cruelties that were exerciſed in that town 

preceded the leaps of Mornac and e 

| ** l 709. 
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J. 709. b. The horrible cruelties that were commited 
2 when Serbellone took it by Aſſault. V. 120. 
a. 6. 

Orange (William I, Prince of), Brantome improperly 
alledges the apology of that Prince with reſpe& to 
Hhilip II, and his ingratitude towards his father. II. 
441. 4. 6. Goes to Straſbourg to ſell all his plate 
and moveables there. V. 82. 5. 83. a, Twice al- 
ſaſſinated. II. 458. a. 459. a. u. (27). How he 
was treated by Richard Hall. III, 345. a. 6. 

Orange (Frederic Henry, Prince of ) how he ſtood af- 
fected to Cardinal Richelieu. III. 821. a. The 
Princeſs, his wife, being diſpleaſed with Cardinal 
Mazarin, labours to procure a ſeparate peace with 
Holland. 13. 16302. „ 

Oratory (the fathers of the) cried down at Mons and 
Liege. IV. 350. a. b. The founder of that order 
in France. I. 785. | 8 

Orators, whether they ſhould affect to paſs for learn- 
ed men. I. 353. 4. 5. They are not much con- 

* cerned whether the facts they advance be true or 
not. II. 166.6. 167. a. Were rare in Cappadocia. 
309. b. They make no ſcruple of extenuating or 
amplify ing things according to the intereſt of their 
cauſe, to which they make whatever they can 
ſubſervient. 343. 6. 502. 3. Are often guilty of 
falfifications. 406. 6. Have great influence in 
cauſing a war to be begun or continued. 547. b. 
Are not ſubjected to ſuch narrow rules as Hiſtorians 
are. 548 a. An Orator who made a ſtrange pother 


to ſatisfy the deſire he had to harangue. III. 151. 


a. ö. Their art depends almoſt wholly upon action. 
IV. 567. 6. The definition of an Orator. 581. 
b. 863. a. They are eaſily bribed with money. 
III. 355. Their tongue can do a great deal of 
miſchief in a commonwealth. ibid. It is a kind 


of a miracle, when two famous Orators live toge- 


ther as good friends. 492. b. 493. a. 6. They are 
always ready to declare for the party that is up- 
ny" 647. a. 'Thoſe who are vehement, excite 
ſtorms for nothing. IV. 479. a. 6. 

Orchomenians : two nations ſo called. IV. 626. 5. 


Order; it is very conſiſtent with order that ſome 
things ſhould be done out of order. I. 126. a. 


Order of the Holy Ghoſt, who drew up the office of that 
order. I. 258. 6. 


Orders (Holy), who were thoſe that might be admit- 


ted into them according to the antient canons. III. 
221. 4. 6. apts bo 

Orders of Knighthood, a treatiſe on their origin and 
inſtitution by Peter de Beloy. I. 740. 6. | 

Oreſtes, the length of his tomb and bones. I. 312. 6. 


313. a. The founder of the city of Adrianople, to 


which he gave his name. 331. 3. 5. 
Organization, whether the general laws of motion are 
ſufficient for it. V. 114. 5. 115. 4. | 
Orichovius confeſſes that he had married a wife while 
he was a prieſt, but not that he had broke with 
the Church of Rome. V. 232. b. 233. a. 


Origen, his opinion touching the hidden works of 


the Prophet Elias, rejected by St Jerome. II. 751. 
b. 752, a. What he anſwered to the Manichees 
concerning the origin of evil. IV. 112. 5. 113. a. 
416. a. 6. 417. a. b. 418. a. b, 419. a. b, 420. a. 

. 421. a. 6. 422. a. Had a grain of Spinoziſm. 
421. 6, Whether it be proper to put him in the 
hands of all the world. 422. 6. He and the other 
Fathers looked upon the queſtion concerning the 
origin of evil, as one of the moſt perplexing. 
524.5. He choſe his proofs ill to maintain the 
virginity of the Mother of Jeſus Chriſt. V. 772. 
5. His anſwer to Celſus, who laughed at the 
faith of the Chriſtians, 816, 817. Nemeſius eſpouſed 
ſome of his errors. IV. 346. A 

Origeni/m ; there were two ſorts of it, the one carnal 
and the other ſpiritual. IV. 421. a. 

Original pieces, the confuſion that thoſe fall into who 
do not conſult them. II. 229. a. 5. 

Original: whatever helps to ſhew the original and 
rogreſs of things, deſerves to be taken notice of. 
II. 99. 6. | | 

„ ſtrange diſorders of the prieſts that were 


in that dioceſe. II. 373. a. 5. Who was the firſt 


that ſettled the German library there. III. 158. 

Orleans (Lewis of France, Duke of) aſſaſſinated in 
Paris by his uncle the Duke of Burgundy. III. 
810. à. 


Orleans (Lewis d') the Advocate of the League, 
V 


L. V. 1 


— 


what he makes the Engliſh Catholics fy. III. 


521.6. 522, 4. | 


Orleans (Father d') much more reaſonable than San-. 


ders. II. 57. a. 5. Quoted. 736. J. n. (25), (28). 
737. 1. (G. 4. n. (31), (32). 738. 4. (0), (i), (#); 
(74), (0), (. (r), (). 4. 6. u. (42), (43), (45)- What 
he ſays of a late repentance. V. 556. b. 
Oropus was a long time a matter of diſpute between 
the Athenians and the Thebans. I. 274. 5. Its 
inhabitants were the firſt who deified Amphiaraus. 
| « a. ö. Pillaged by the Athenians. II. 329. 5. 
Orpheus torn in pieces by the women of Thrace, and 
for what reaſon. I. 115. a. 5. 
Orthodox, every orthodox perſon ought not to engage 
himfelf in diſputes. I. 564. a. Nothing makes a 
man ſo much out of conceit with being ſo, as to 


ſee himſelf perſecuted by other orthodox men. V. 


513. a. In what ſenſe the Orthodox ſeem to ad- 
mit of two firſt principles. IV. 520, 521. 
Orthodoxy, the great inconveniencies to which thoſe 
people expoſe themſelves who make uſe of the ſe- 
_ cular arm to eftabliſh it. I. 14. 5. The Promo» 
ters of it are ſometimes more to be feared than 
Infidels. 199. a. Three things, none of which 
can be a mark of Orthodoxy. 287. a. Whe- 
ther it be a right maxim that provided Orthodoxy 
triumphs, it matters not by what means, or how. 
II. 451. a. 5. There is a Philoſophical Ortho- 
doxy and a Theological one. 662. 4. b. By what 
means it is preſerved againſt the attempts of He- 
reſy. III. 902. a. 6b. * | 
Orthography, how neceſſary it is to obſerve it exactly. 


II. 838. and b. The antient Orthography ought 
to be preſerved in the firſt or following editions of 


old books. IV. 427. and a. b. 428. and a. 


Orthography (French) Laurence Joubertus was the firſt 
that innovated in it. III. 582. 


Oriz, one of the Pope's Penitentiaries ſent to Ferrara 


on purpoſe to convert the Ducheſs. III. 31. 4. 
Oſanna, a ſaint who is held in great veneration at 
Mantua. III. 32. 5. N 
Ofander, what he taught concerning the mediation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, V. 230. 5. 231. . 


Ofiris, where his tomb was. I. 37. There was no 
Muſic employed in the ſacrifices that were offered 


to him. ibid. a. b. They facrificed all the red- 


haired people, that they could find to his ghoſt. 


II. 233. 

Oſerius (Jerome) takes John Metel, his friend, and An- 
tony Auguſtin for interlocutors in his dialogues 
de Gloria. IV. 200. th . 

Oferius writes the life of Jerome Oſorius, his uncle. 
IV. 426. | : | 

Oat (Cardinal d') prevailed with the Jeſuits to fide 
with him in the affair of Martha Broſſier, who pre- 
tended to be poſſeſſed by the devil. IV. 883. a. 5. 

Oftentation, few learned men keep themſelves free fro 
it. II. 338. a. 6. | 
that puni 
502. a. 6 | + 

Otho, the Roman Emperor, his looking-glaſs was one 


Oftraciſm, who was the inventer it. I. 73, 74. Why 


ſhment was inflicted. II. 501. 


of the principal parts of his equipage of war. I. 


392. a. Overcome by Vitellius. V. 262. a. 6. 


The inequality of his life. 273. 5. A maxim 


which he quoted at his death. 628. 5. 

Othe I, Emperor, died in the year 973. II. 90. 6. 

Otho III, Emperor, loved pilgrimages. II. 58. a. 6. 

Ortho IV, Emperor, was charmed with the chaſte an- 
ſwer of a girl. III. 258. a. IV. 87. 6. 

Ottoman the word Ottoman does not ſtrike the com- 
mon people ſo much as that of Turk ; Jurieu's ar- 
tifice in the uſe he makes of theſe words. V. 803. 

Ottoman Emperors, nothing can be more precarious 
than their authority, although it ſeems to have the 
ſureſt foundation. IV. 426. 4. 5. A hiſtory of 
them in medals promiſed. V. 223. u. (c). 

Overcome; there are captains who know how to 
overcome, but not how to make uſe of their 
victory. II. 413. 4. 6. 414. a. 

Ovid quoted with reſpect to Alcmena's lying-in. I. 
207. 6, Was a maſter Painter in the affair of 
love. II. 1, 2. Does not ſufficiently obſerve the 
rules of probability in ſpeaking of Oenone. IV. 

o1. a What he ſays of Ceneus and of Hippo- 


amia. I. 537. u. C. 538. 4. Cenſured concerning 


Pygmalion, hom he is not careful to prevent his 
readers 3 5 taking for a meer ſtatuary. IV. 2. s 
11 | | a. 6, 


i i 
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4. 3. What he ſays of the proftitutioh of the wo- 
men of Cyprus. ibid. 5. 642. 4. 3 
Our lady of Hall and of Zichem, judgment which 12 

ſeph Hall forms of them, as well as of their Hiſto- 

ries wrote by Lipfius, III. 846. 5. 847. 

„ BINS | 

Oxenſtern (Axel) made Great Chancellor of Sweden 
by Guſtavus Adolphus. V. 654. One of the ableſt 
men that ever appeared in Europe. ibid. 

Oxford, who was the firſt profeſſor of Hiſtory in that 
univerſity. II. 283. The title of Maſter of Arts 
is conferred there on thoſe who have run through a 
courſe of ſeven years. 278. a, The foundation of 
its college. V. 554. 6. hee ga 

Oil, who invented the ſecret of making it. I. 


STYLE ak F 5 
Oyſters ſent to Trajan into Parthia. I. 371. 


* | 
Adua is obliged to ſubmit to the Republic of Ve- 


P nice. V. 590. | 


| Paets, his great merit. I. 787. a. 5. 
Paganiſm is founded on notions of the Deity as falſe 
as Atheiſm. I. 132. a. The Philoſophers and not 


the Priefts writ in favour of it. 255. 5. Whether 


it be a leſs evil than Atheiſm, 382. a. Who 
Was the cauſe of its oracles being put to filence. 
594. a. Its prieſts feared nothing ſo much as 
the eyes of the incredulous and curious. ibid. and b. 
It preſerved a monftrons alliance between the wor- 
. ſhip of the gods and the moſt filthy paſſions. 597. 
' a. 5. Was formed upon the witty conceits of ſome 
Poets. 65. 4. b. III. 642. a. b. 652.6. 653. a. b. 
Nothing worſe concerted than its ſyſtem. II. 339. 4. 
Wherein it made part of its Divine fervice conſiſt. 
531. 6, Who were the Phariſees of it. 780, 781. 
Arnobius gives it a home thruſt. III. 647. a. The 
venality of its oracles. IV. 405. 4. Its religious 
_ Ceremonies were rather appointed to avert misfor- 
tunes, than to draw down favours from Heaven. 
5 72. 4. Its prieſts heartily received the offerings 
of Courtezans. 869. a. 6b. . 
agans underſtood the nature of virtue thoroughly. I. 
278. 5. 279. a. 5. What ſeveral have believed 
concerning the ſalvation of Pagans. 471. 6. They 
| reaſoned very inconſequentially on the reality of 
virtue. II. 164. b. 165. a. Their doctrine with re- 


ſpe& to guardian angels. II. 249. 5. 250. 2. Re- 


flexions upon their ſyſtem of a multitude of gods, 
ibid. a. B. They could anſwer the objections of the 
Manichees better than the Chriſtians. 251. @. 6. 
IV. 519. 4. 6. 520. a. 5. 521. a. 3. The greateſt 
part of them lived as the Chriſtians do, who have 
faith without charity. II. 418. 6. 419: a. 5. Their 
diſtinction between the known and unknown gods, 
reſembled very much the diſtinQion that was made 
in the ſchools of Ariſtotle, between occult and ma- 
nifeſt qualities. 677. 6, Their gods were ſo ridicu- 
lous, that a man might laugh at them without be- 
- Ing an Atheiſt. 872. 6. he contradiction that 
appeared in their conduct, with reſpe& to theſe 
ſame deities. 873. a. They have been juſtly re- 
proached, on account of the utmoſt villany of the 
greateſt of their gods. III. 130. a. They are afraid 
left Chriſtianity ſhould be publickly tolerated, and 
for what reaſon. 320. B. 321. a. b6. One of the 
effects of their prepoſſeſſion. 578. a. b. 579. a. It 
may be ſaid to their honour, that ſeveral of them 
were wiſer and purer than their gods. 649. a, Thoſe 
who pretended to the pureſt Orthodoxy, were at 
bottom no better than Atheiſts. 654. a. 5. The 
could not throw the blame upon the Poets of thats 
abominations, which were publiſhed of their gods. 
65 3. a. b They have been more eaſy to be convert- 
ed than the Turks, IV. 41. a. The notions which 
the antient Pagans had of the Deity, agree with 
ſound Theology. 572. 5. The Pagans committed 
as great a fin, in plundering the temple of Apollo, 
as the Jews would have done, in plundering the 
temple of Solomon. 622. 5. 623. a. They can 
beaſt, as well as Chriſtians, of having had Kings 
who cured diſtempers. 664. J. 665. a. Muſt have 
taught the Jews the doctrine of a life to come, 
according to-the Hypotheſis of Lucas Bragenfis. V. 
8. a. 5. Took 1 of thoſe paſſages of 
Scripture, which ſeem to aſeribe ſome im eden 
to God. 13. 6. Their opinion about the ſtatues 
I 


_ 647. 4. 6. Diſguiſe what is 


of the gods. 239. b. It does not appear that the 
aſked os gods 8 forgive their ſi a 
were at the point of death. 628. 5. 

Page, the bold action of a page. I. 712. a. 

Page (- le) miniſter at Dieppe, and afterwards at 

otterdam ; author of the book intituled, L' In- 

piete des Communions forctes, dies in the year 1701. 
IV. 243. 4. u. (2). 3 | 

Pain; the diſpute between the Stoics and Peripate- 
tics about the nature of it, a meer diſpute of words. 
III. 423. a. One may feel pain, without having 
ever felt pleaſure. IV. 514. a: 6. | 

Painters, whoſe pictures 100 men and beaſts, are 
not the more excellent on that account. I. 369. 
4. 5. V. 624. B. 625. 4. 6. Who made the god- 
deſſes like their miſtreſſes. III. 57. a. 

Palace (Engliſh) a houſe near the Vatican, why fo 
called. III. 322. b. 

Paladins, the fables that are writ of them, have been 
introduced into religion. I. 166. 

Palatine (the Elector) reſtored to his dominions by 
the treaty of Munſter. III. 247. a. Promiſes a re- 


treat to the Socinians in the town of Manheim. 903. 


_ Cauſes the acts relating to the affair of the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, to be publiſhed, on account of the 
need in which he himſelf ſtands of them. 943. 5. 
944+ 4. 6. . 12 

Palatinate, where the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of that 


country is to be found. I. 241. a. The revolution 


which happened there upon the death of Frede- 
ric III. V. 521. | 

Palavicin (Cardinal) a thought which he borrows 
from Ariſtotle. I. 126. b. 127. a. What he ac- 
knowledges with reſpect to the deciſions of the coun- 
cil of Trent. 704. a. A diſappointment that hap- 


pens to him. II. 473. 4. 3. Much leſs prudent in 
refuting Father Paul, than Baronius, in refuting the 


Centuriators of Magdeburg. 643. 5. He did not 


know that Preſident Ferrier had changed his reli- 
gion. III. 38. 6, Several of his maxims cenſured 


in the New Gofpel. 326. 6. He pitied the Popes, 


when they had no other aſſiſtance, beſides that of 


the Holy Ghoſt. V. 826. 


Paleſtine, ſome Monks there had abandoned the cloaths 
and ſentiments of men, I, 112. a. There is a 
mountain of gow 8 there to the Chriſtians, 

when they {hall have conquered the Turks. V. 
95. a. 3 

Palingenius (Helias) a name which John Pincier bor- 

rowed. IV. 647. a. | 5a 


Palladium, by whom made, and of what materials. 
16 &. ** 


Pamphlets ; ſmall Pamphlets, however good they be 

are eaſily diſſipated. IV. ven. 's. - 15 * : 

Pan puniſhed by Venus, for giving the prize of 
beauty to another. I. 74. a. His Virth, IV. 541. 
a. 5. 542. a. Whoſe ſon he was, and how he 
comes to have goat's feet. ibid. 5. 

Pane, a great Philoſopher of the ſe of the Stoics. 

.. i | 


Pancrates, the baſe complaiſance of that Poet for 


Hadrian, and' the reward which he received for 
it. I. 348. &. a | 


Pandects: firſt book of the Pandects neglected by the 


Doctors I. 477. a. Contains the fineſt laws of 
_ and of Moral and Civil Philoſophy. 
201d. | | 
Panegyrics, an eaſy way of compoſing one. IT. 819. 
5. A multitude of them only ſerves to disfigure Hi 
ſtories. III. 708. 5. 3 
Paneg yriſts ; extravagant Panegyriſts do more harm 
than good to thoſe whom they praiſe, I. 469.'a. 
Are too apt to make uſe of po words. 646. 5. 
iſadvantageous to the 
memory of their heroes. 690, a. Thoſe who 
| praiſed the murtherers of Kings, rewarded by the 
Spaniards. II. 103. a. 5. Panegyriſts who praiſe 
wicked things, Iſocrates not one of their number. 
235. 3. b. The modern Panegyriſts carry their 
ideas farther than the Antients did. 715. 4. Are 
very apt to contradict t hemſelves. 10. 495. a. 
Love to exceed one another. 589, a. See Enco- 
miums. Panegyriſts are much more ingenious than 
the Princes whom they praiſe, in heightening every 
thing that may tend to their honour. IV. 608. a. 
We ought not to imagine that the diſcourſes of a 
Panegyriſt, ſhould influence either his converſation, 
or the Moral and Hiſtorical books he writes, V. 
331. 4. 6. | 


Panghſfſia, 


ns, when they 
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Panghſſia, Balzac expreſſes ſome contempt for a book 
which had that title. IV. 531.6, 
Pamonius (Johannes), his a concerning the ſearch 
which the Popes were obliged to undergo before 
their election. IV. 730. b. And upon the baſtard 
l of Paul II. 5 10. a. | | 
Pan/ophia, the author of that book, and the ſubjeR it 
treats of. II. 536, 537. | 
Panſtratia, a book. of Chamier's, how called by the 
author of the Bibliothegue de Dauphint, II. 434. 
a, b, 
Pantaleon corrects his error with reſpe& to Bibliander's 
death. I. 803. 5. | | 
Pantomimes, when introduced upon the ſtage. I. 676. 
a, Zoſimus places the introduction of the dances 
of the Pantomimes, among the cauſes of the deſtruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, ibid. They were great 
provocatives to luſt. 676, 677, It was under Au- 
guſtus that theſe dances came to perfection. IV. 


646. 6. How the Antients have repreſented the 


manual language of the Pantomimes: 647. a. 6. 
Papacy, how difficult it is to exerciſe it. III. 


594+. 9. 13 | 

Papebroch has ſtruck ſeveral ſaints out of the Kalen- 
dar. II. 740. a. Quoted. III. 330. a. 441. 6. 

V. 4078: x 9 | 

Papers torn in pieces and thrown into the ſea, pre- 

| ſerved by a very ſingular accident. II. 577. a. 

Pafer-wars are ſometimes violent and of a long con- 
tinuance. I. 322. 5. 5 | . 

Fans converts 4 woman of pleaſure, V. 
[© 3 6 Ws „ | 

Papiſts formerly joined with the Turks and Pagans in 
the public prayers of the Proteſtants. IV. 199. 6. 
Their divifions. III. 343. 6. 2. (30). 

Pappus, Profeſſor at Straſburg, what he aſked of God 
for the Proteſtants of France, and for all the perſe- 

cuted churches. V. 258. a. 2 | , 
7 his notion about our firſt parents. I. 

e | PE. | | 

Paraclete, how that word ought to be pronounced. 

. IV, 4704.8 471-44; 5 | 

Paradiſe, the great men of Rome diſtribute the places 

thereof for money, II. 713. 6. It is pretended 

that Machiavel faid in one of his works, that he 
| had rather be ſent to hell after his death, than go 
to Paradiſe. IV. 15. 6. Whether that which Ma- 
homet promiſed, was one of the cauſes that drew ſo 
many followers to him. 3o. 6. 31. a. 5. What 
has been ſaid concerning the occupations of Para- 
diſe. III. 895. a. What town was called the Pa- 
radiſe of Germany. II. 816. a, 3 
Paradiſe of Seneca, a kind of union which may be ſo 
called. II. 119. 2. | 
Paradiſe Loft, an Engliſh Poem which is greatly 

 _ eſteemed. IV. 219. 4. 6. 

Paraſite, one that runs after a good bit. IT. 469. 5. 
470. a. The moſt famous Paraſite of his time. 
IV. 246. a. b. 247. a.b. 248. a. b. 252. a. 6. 
2 is the compaſs and polar-ſtar of a Paraſite. 
ibid. b. 

Parchment, the invention of it. IV. 555. a. 

Pardaillan (Segur) undertakes a deputation to the Pro- 


teſtant Princes, and the cauſe of that deputation. 


II. 143. %. | | x 
Pardies 1 why it was ſuſpected that he had no 
real deſign to confute Des Cartes. IV. 902. 6. 
Pardon; people do not ſo eaſily pardon reflecting 

words as injurious actions. V. 364. 3. 365. a. - 
Parent (Francis), his Majeſty's Greek Profeſſor in the 

univerſity of Paris. I. 562. 65 
Pareus (Daniel) his Medulla Hiftorie Profane is a 

work. of Altingius. I. 241. a, The Devil expreſles 

all his malice in that author's Calvinus Orthodoxus. 
III. 539. 2. 6 | | — | 
Pareus (David) inſulted by the Jeſuit Mulhuſinus. II. 

173. 6. n. (14). | ht © 
Paris was very effeminate. III. 297. a. His judg- 

ment concerning the beauty of the three goddeſſes. 

644. a. 6. He grows jealous of Corythus and kills 

him. IV. 401. 6. 402. 4. | 
Paris, the Comedian, was killed by Domitian's or- 

ders. II. 684. a, 


Paris, what is ſaid of that city in the Saint-Evreme- 


niana. IV. 439. 6. How far the corruption of it 

oes with reſpect to the women. 498. 6. 499. a. 
A e. It is nevertheleſs thought to be leſs 
impure than the greateſt part of the capital cities in 


the Weſt. 800. a. The fabulous ſiege of it by 
the giant Iſaurus. 738, 6. | 
Pariſhes ; every pariſh ſhould be ſummoned to produce 
the proofs of its devotions, IV. 556. 4. , 
Parifians, what judgment they paſs upon books that 
are compoſed by an author who never went out of 
his province. IV. 458. @. The ſedition which 
they carried on in the year 1648. 488. 5. 
Parliament of Paris ; the order which that Parliament 
made againſt the Chymiſts. I. 469. 6. And con- 
cerning the theſes which attacked Ariſtotle's doc- 
trine. ibid. An act which was purloined from its 
records. III. 297. b. 298. a. Refuſes to regiſter 
the edict of January. 509. 5. 510. a. 512.6. In 
what ſtile Charles IX harangues it. I. 256. 4. III. 
512. 6. Severely mortified. 825. a. 6. Makes 
a very remarkable decree with reſpe& to com- 
miſſions, IV. 241. 6, Remonſtrances which it 
makes to Lewis XI. V. 443. a. 6. A conjecture 
upon the reaſons which moved that Parliament to 
involve the Jeſuits in Chaſtel's affair. III. 279. 6b. 
280. a. 5. Its conduct juſtified in that reſpect. 
ibid. In what manner it treated Francis Surgier, a 


ſeditious preacher. V. 273. and a. b. 274. and 


@, b. Es 

Parliament of Bourdeaux, Chancellor Hoſpital gives 
_ Parliament a ſmart reprimand. III. 512. 
A. 6. 

Parliaments have too much grandeur for the trifling 
cauſes which are decided therein. II. 724. 6. Par- 
liaments of France, their ſtiffneſs is 3 pre- 
judicial to the ſtate. III. 828. a. 5. V. 443. 6. 
Ought never to differ from the King in affairs of 
ſtate. 444. a. 3. Whether the intereſt of the 


kingdom requires that they ſhould have more 
power than at preſent they enjoy in France. III. 


512. 6. 513. a. b. They have been long ex- 
cluded from a ſhare in the ſovereignty. 825. 5. 
826. a. 55 
Parma (the Duke of) endeavours to amuſe Queen 
Elizabeth with ſecret propoſals of peace. II. 
662. a. | | EEG | 
Parmenides, his opinion about the univerſe. V. 575. 
6, What his ſyſtem was. 587. 1 8 
Parrbaſiana quoted. III. 248. 5. u. (91), (92). An 
examination of what is advanced there that an Ori- 
geniſt can reduce a Manichee to ſilence, in diſ- 
courſing _ the origin of evil. IV. 416. a. 6. 
421. 8. 6. | | 
Parry (William) being convicted of having deſigned 
to Hal the Queen, is puniſhed with death. II. 576. 
a . 


Parthians, a piece of conduct which ſhews, that they 
deſerved the name of Barbarians, that the Greeks 
and Romans gave them. V. 273. a. Beſiege An- 

tioch, raiſe the ſiege, and their General is killed. 
IT. 348. Fought as they fled. III. 521. 6. 


Party; it is difficult to preſerve the affection and eſteem 
of two contrary parties. I. 538. a. 5. If any one 


fairly repreſents all the force of. the oppoſite par- 
ty's arguments, he draws down reproaches upon 
himſelf. 730. @. 5. II. 456. 6. 487. 6. Whether 
a man ought to ſet the arguments of the oppoſite 
party in a weak light, ibid, 488. a. b. Whether 
it does ſervice to a party to employ, in its defence, 
all ſorts of reaſons, good or bad, 708. a. Each 
party makes falſe ſteps which reciprocally ſerves to 
llance and ſupport the other. III. 954. 6. The 
ſame things appear to us true or falſe, according as 
they favour our own or the oppoſite party. IV. 
753. b. 734. a. 6. 735: a. b. 736. a. b. 737. 4. 
5. A ſtrange eſſect of the ſpirit of party. 711, 6. 
Party at all times determines the fate of dramatical 
performances. I. 867. a. 6. Its ordinary artifices. 


774. 4. 5. —— | | 5 — | 
artial, oftentimes people accuſe an Hiſtorian of be- 


ing partial for no other reaſon but becauſe they 


are remarkably ſo themſelyes. II. 310. a. 6. 
Particles, thoſe which are termed cau/ales expoſe peo- 
ple to great illuſions. V. 184. 6. | 
Particular perſons are no more exempt from diviſions 
than communities. III. 343. 6. 
 Particulariſm, 4 great diſpute raiſed on that ſubject. 

I. 261. @. 6. | 
Partridge, a ſtory that is told of the partridge. II. 


725. a. | 


Parts 
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Parts (James des), Nicolas Præpoſitus ſteals from his Paſfoureaux, the name of certain Fanatics ; people did 


Diſpenſatory. IV. 764. and a. b. Particulars 

which concern him. ibid. and n. (1), (2). 

Paſcal, the happy turn which he had naturally for 
the Mathematics. IV. 61. a. What the Abbot du 
Mas ſays of him. 491. @. One of his apologiſts 
would perhaps be puzzled by ſeveral remarks in 
the hiftory of the five propoſitions. 492. a. Why, 

after having confeſſed himſelf in a diſtemper, he de- 
layed communicating. 537. 6. n. (24). What he 
eſteemed moſt in Mr Des Cartes's Philoſophy. 548. 
5. He deſpiſed Mathematics even before he gave 
himſelf up to devotion. V. 621. a. | 

Paſchalius quoted. I. $77: b. | | 

Paſquier cenſured for ſeveral conſiderable blunders. I. 
25. 6, Did not at all underſtand a paſſage of Abe- 
lard. ibid. A quarrel that was commenced with 
him, 670. a. 6. WT 792. 6. n. (58). III. 


399. 6. u. (52), (53). 411. a. n. (82), (83), (84), - 


(85), (86). V. 405. a. 5. n. (a), (1), (2). 443. 6. 
n. (4), (5), (6). Cenſured for the manner after 
which he tries to excuſe Dante, with reſpe& to the 
word Butcher. II. 296. 3. He does not reaſon 
juſtly in the application he makes of a general 
theſis to Pyrrhus and Cæſar, to Pope Leo and Pope 
Nicolas. 414. a. His ſons revenge his quarrel on 
a Jeſuit who had traduced him. III. 132. 6. 133. 
a. His judgment concerning thoſe who have writ 
upon the Civil-Law, 201. þ. He ridicules a man 
who was ſoon after canonized. 896. 3. What 


account he gives of the Jeſuits, 897. 6. Is guilty of 


an anachroniſm which is cenſured by Garaſſe, and 
but ill defended by his ſons. 908. J. og. 42. A 
paſſage of his plea againſt the Jeſuits confuted. IV. 
80. a. 6. $1. 4. b. 82. a. Cenſured by Garaſſe 
with reſpe& to the word Paraclete. 470. b. 471. 
\ a. 6. What he ſays of clandeſtine marriages, and 


of rapes. 636. a. b. 637. a. 6. What he anſwers 


in defence of Mercerus who was accuſed of being a 
caballing man. 842. 6. He diſapproves of Tabou- 

- rot's making additions to his Miſcellany. I. 64. a. 
5. The judgment which he paſſes on le Feron's 
books of Heraldry. III. 27. a. 6. 


Paſſage : a remarkable paſſage left out in a ſecond edi- 


tion, but preſerved by Uſher. II. 94. a. b. The 


fate of paſſages which people copy from the firſt 
modern writer that comes in their way. 334. 6 


A curious paſſage of a manuſcript left out in the 


printed edition. 633. a. 6. One ought to diſtruſt 
ſuch as are cited by halves. V. 350. a. | 

Paſſaw (the treaty of) gave full liberty of conſcience 
to all the States of the empire. V. 672. 


Paſſulaigne (John de), Biſhop of Belley : Lewis XIII 


| geen him the antient privileges of his dioceſe. 


2737. | | 
aſſer, what the Paſſer of Catullus ſignifies in Mar- 


tial. II. 396. @.- | 
-Paſſeratius, what he ſays againſt a certain faction of 
Grammarian Antiquarians. IV. 830. b. And 
againſt thoſe who contemned Ovid. 432. 6. 


34. „. | 
Poon reſemble animals which ſeek their food. II. 
3. a. Cover themſelves with a ſpecious pretext. 
30. &. 6. Whoever deſigns to cure them muſt 
take a proper time for it. 564. 6. Their firſt mo- 
tions are not voluntary. 676. a. Their uſefulneſs 
after fin. 855. a. 6. They make us ſuppreſs cir- 
cumſtances which we do not like. III. 304. a4. 
The greateſt part of them, as well as their effects, 
are involuntary, and reaſon is too weak to deſtro 
them. 376. a. IV. 440. 6b. 441. a. b. 442. 4. 6. 
857. b, There is almoſt as much neceſſity for be- 
ing above the paſſions to come to the knowledge of 
| ſome kind of truths, as to act virtuouſly. 323. 6. 
If they were once rooted up people would find no 
difficulty in the practice of virtue. 441. 4. b. 442. 
' a.b, Beaſts are not capable of them, according to 
pt of the Stoics. 552. 5. 553. 4. b. 554. 


a. b. | 
Paſtor Fids has produced bad effects. III. 259, 6. 
* 260. 4. 5. 261. a. | WK 
Paftorals r e „pieces invented contrary to 
the rules of antient Poetry. III. 259. a. 7 
Paſtorali, a romance upon the amours of Daphnis and 
Chloe, what are the faults of it. III. 866. 4. 6. 
Paſtors, wicked Paſtors abuſe their authority to brin 
about their own ends. III. 772. 5. Good Chri- 


ſtians are perſuaded that they ought to hide their 


faults. V. 648. a. See Miniſters, 


not at firſt diſcover their pernicious errors. II. 383. 
a. The moſt judicious reftexion of an Hiftorian, 
upon that head. ibid. | | 
Patience ; examples of an extraordinary patience. T, 
559. a. II. 674. a. IV. 487. 5. 488. a. A patience 
which went beyond the neceſſary bounds. I. 734. 


b. 735: a. b. | 

Patin (Guy) his Cynical Liberty. I. 171. 3. His 
miſtake touching certain verſes of Paſquier. 792. 6. 
Quoted. II. 138. a. b. 268. a. 1. (101). 2 4. 
n. (23), (24), (25). IV. 89. a. n. (8). His judg- 
ment with reſpect to Calvin's wit and learning. 
IT. 268. a. We are obliged to him for the publi- 
cation of that Reformer's Fife writ by Papyrius Maſ- 
ſo. ibid. a. b. In what manner he ſpeaks of 
Mr Tardieu and his wife. III. 40. b. 41. a. The 
neceſſity of rectifying his letters by notes. 266. a. 
A confutation of what he has ſaid of Thuanus's 
death. 827. a. b. His invective againſt Joſeph du 
Cheſne. II. 468. 3. Cenſured for a particular he 
relates of Auguſtin Niphus's Life. IV. 380. 


Patin (Charles) the cauſe of his diſgrace. IV. 500. 


6. 506. 4.6. | | 

Patriarch of Conſtantinople, ſtrangled during the {e\- 
ſion of the Council of Florence. I. 266. 

Patricius is an equivocal word. IV. 638. 6. 


Patrimony : there were Philoſophers that renounced 


their patrimonies before the preaching of the Goſ- 
pel. I. 294. a. b. The contempt of one's patrimo- 


ny, is a more valuable poſſeſſion than the patrimo- 


ny itſelf. 390. 6. The laws of Abdera put a 


mark of. infamy upon thoſe who had ſpent it. 


II. 635. a. 6. Eh, SE 
1 women that wore very large ones. II. 599. 
a. 6. 1 1 
Pavia: the battle of Pavia foretold to the Queen- 


Regent by Turrel, according to Paradin. V. 


417% ; | 
Pavia (the Cardinal di) obliged to ſign briefs which 
he had not ſeen. IV. 511. a. 6. g 
Pavia (St) a famous Libertine, whoſe converſion has 
— put among the moral impoſſibilities. II. 650. 
4 


Paul (89 whether he ded that a huſband had 


power to diſpoſe of his wife's body, in favour of 
another man. I. 91. 3. Accuſed of ſtraining his 


' expreſſions. 106. a. b. 107. a. 5. Compared to a 


great ſea which ſwells by the impetuoſity of the 
wind. 109. 5. And treated with great irreverence 
by the Italians. ibid. 110. a. 5. How Bembus treat- 
ed his epiſtles. 743. a. He ſtood in need of a 
ſtrong check and ſevere mortification, leſt the ex- 
gellency of the revelations that were communicated 


367. 5. Simon Simonius affirmed that he could 
ropoſe objections, which that apoſtle would not 
Live been able to anſwer. 150. 5. 151. a. He ac- 

| knowledges that his doctrine is obſcure, and that 
he knows it but imperfeQly. 816. Gets out of the 
_ difficulties of Predeſtination, no otherwiſe than by aſ- 
ſerting the abſolute power of God over his creatures. 


821. This Apoſtle's aim, when he forbids us to 


name any thing that is filthy. 857, 858. 


Paul (Father) his extream joy in beholding Mr Som-. 


merdyk at Venice. I. 3. a. His jeſt upon one of 


the ſeflions of the Council of Trent. 469. 5. More 


imbued with the Proteſtant than the Catholic faith. 
17. a. His friendſhip for Mr Daille. II. 580. 
. 581. 4. Criticized by Palavicini with reſpect 
to the letters, which the Council of Trent was to 
diſpatch. III. 51. @. 3. A thought of his concern- 
ing the circumſtances which favoured the reforma- 
tion. 948. a. A ſtrange maxim of this great man. 
V. 14. 2. His narrative of the interview, which 
Vergerius had with Luther. 452. a. 5. And of 
the former's aſſiſting at the aſſembly of Worms. 
453. 4.6, It is ſaid that he made great uſe of 
Vouniens libels. 456. a. 6. His Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, tranſlated into Latin by Adam 
Newton. IV. 360. Conſiderations which hinder 
him from confuting the Squi/tine della Liberta Ve- 
neta. V. 449. a. b. 5 e 
Paul Jovius, takes too much pleaſure in collecting to- 
gether popular traditions. II. 878. a. Quoted im- 
N on the ſubject of Hadrian VI. III. 327. 
3 


the pillars of Hercules. 431. a. His faults with 
reſpect to the book intituled, OH eurorum Firorum 
| Epiftole. 


to him, ſhould have puffed him up with pride. v. 


28. a. Cenſured by Nonnius with reſpect to 
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Epif ble. 474. b. 475. a. Cenſured for the cha- 

he gives Ajacetus and Alamannus. IV. 11. 
5. Blamed for his negligence, on the ſubje& of Al- 
| Phonſo, King of Naples. IV. 311. 6. 312. a. 


Paul II (Pope) treats a company of learned men 


cruelly, and for what reaſon. II. 877. Turns all 
the abbreviators out of their places. IV. 683. They 
preſent a petition to him, but he returns a very 
rough anſwer. 684. and a. In what ſenſe he con- 

demned the word Academy. 685. a. b. Laments 
the rigour of the law which binds prieſts to celiba- 
cy. 411. 4. 6. | 

Paul III (Pope) his indignation againſt the whole 
order of the Capuchins. IV. 388. 6. What Al- 
ciatus ſays of him. III. 590. 5. 591. a. Accuſed 
of Magic, and of holding intimate converſation 
with Magicians. II. 499. a. 6. 

Paul IV (Pope) refuſes a diſpenſation of marriage from 
a regard to the private intereſt of his family. IV. 

632. 6. 633. a. 6. The acknowledgment which 
he made. ibid. 5. 634. a. 

Paul V (Pope) in favour of the Duke of Lerma, de- 
parts from the cuſtom of not ſending the hat to 
Cardinals newly elected. I. 604. b. : 

_ Malateſta, a very eminent lady. III. 185. 

"th . 

Paullina wore in her dreſs and on her head, jewels to 
2 "= of four millions of Crowns. III. 

* Samoſatenus protected by Zenobia. V. 

wa | | 

Pasta, aſſaſſinates Philip, King of Macedonia. IV. 
404- a. What were the conſequences of that aſ- 
aſſination. ibid. S5 

Pauſanias, a paſſage of that author miſunderſtood by 
Romulus Amaſzus. II. 826. a. 

Pe (Lazarus) tranſlates Marinello's book on the diſ- 

| eaſes of women, and accuſes Liebaut of Plagiariſm. 
IV. 148. a. 6b 95 457 | 

Peace; there are circumſtances, in which each of the 
Princes, that conclude a peace, incur a general 

blame. II. 740. a. A puniſhment which in an- 
tient times was imprecated on thoſe who ſhould 
violate a treaty of peace. 742. a. Is eaſily con- 

| claded, when both parties find themſelves under a 
neceſſity of ending the war. III. go. a. They break 
the peace, not who firſt make war, but who frau- 


dulently carry on ſecret practices. II. 104. a. 5. 
The proper time for a Prince to make peace, is the 


time of his enemy's ill-fortune. V. 661. 


Peacocks, who was the firſt among the Romans, that 


introduced the cuſtom of cating peacocks in enter- 
tainments. III. 492. Thoſe birds were 3 
valued by the antient Greeks. IV. 569. 


2. (440. 5 
Pedant, his character. I. 373. a. 5. 376. a. 6. 


Pederaſty, in antient times, that ſort of love was not 


branded with infamy. I. 292. The Heathen gods 
reproached with it. II. 482. a. b. 483. 4. 
Peers of France, whether the creation of them ſhould 
be aſcribed to Charlemagne. III. 336. a. 6. | 
Pegna (Francis) publiſhes two editions of the Directory 
of the Inquiſitors. II. 749. | | 
Peyrat reproaches the Lutherans with ſuppreſſing all 
the copies they could find of a certain Miſſal. 


III. 558. 5. 559. a. The reaſons which he al- 


| ledges to ground that reproach upon, are not ſolid. 
ibid. a. 6. ; | bye 
Pelagians, ſevere decrees againſt them. I. 229. @. 6. 
230. a. Nothing can be more acceptable to them, 


than to ſay, that the fear of the falſe gods, was 


able to induce men to repent. V. 812. 
Pelagius II (Pope), ſends to Conſtantinople to demand 
ſuccours againſt the Lombards. III. 21 9 a 
Pelaſgi carry off the Athenian women. III. 754. 6. 


| 755. à. by | 
feld the height of that mountain. II. 659. 


a. 6. 
Paliſſn, a reflexion upon four verſes of his making. 
II. 420. . What he ſays of the difficulty there 
is in compoſing with an eaſy air. III. 262. a. 6. 
His reflexion upon the injuſtice of ' thoſe who con- 
demn the occupations of others. IV. 843. a. While 
he was at Toulouſe, he formed the plan of a club 
of wits, V. 394. 4. 1 | 
Pellevi (Cardinal) an unlucky thing that ha 
to him with reſpect to an harangue which he had 
pared. V. 778. 
nge the expedition in which the Heraclidz 


_ retook it, 4 the Hiſtorical time. 1. 241. 4. 
Whether all the cities thereof were maritime ci- 
te. 4B. 

n the cauſe of it was not known. IV. 
6786. „ $71. . Ag a3 5 

Pehps, the wonderful qualities that are aſcribed to one 
of his ribs. V. 289. a. | 


Pen, one that had laſted forty years. I. 231. b. 232: 


a. A e dipt in good ſenſe. 469. a. Pens con- 

ſecrated to the Holy Virgin. 617. 6. III. 841. 5. 
There is nothing ſo execrable, which mercenary 
pens will not attempt to juſtify. II. 100. and b. 
101. * a. 6. The great effects of the pen. I. 
720. 6. | | 

Pen of gold: a witty jeſt of Henry IV, upon an Hi- 
. oo boaſted that he had a pen of gold: 

1. 339. 2. | 

"7 by way of bravado, ſaid to be made with a ſword, 
548. 

* : an example of a rude penance. I. 96. 
a. b. | | 


Pere (Dii) children were acrificed to them. Il. 


163. bes | | 
Penelope governs herſelf much more prudently than 
Helen. III. 367. 5. 


Penetration: ſeveral people make themſelves ridicu: 
lous by their affecting too great a penetration. IV. 


687.a.b. 1 5 
Penitence put off to death-bed, as well as extreme 


unction. I. 701. 5. Is liable to be ſuſpected. . 


556. 5. A remarkable abuſe of this ſacrament, 


and the complaints that were made of it. II. 459. 


b. 460. a. b. 

Penitentiaries, their complaints to the firſt Preſident of 
Paris. IV. 499. a. > 

Pennafort, General of the Dominicans, cauſes it to 
be decreed in a chapter held at Toledo, that they 
ſhould apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Hebrew 

and Arabic. IV, 167. Is deſirous of purging 
Spain from Judaiſm and Mahometiſm. ibid. 


Pennetier | (Henry) an apoſtate Miniſter. III. 735. 6. 
Penfioners : State-Penſioners do not enjoy their penſions 


without care and trouble. III. 176. a. 5. 


Penſions aſſigned on the revenues of the Church. I. 


751, a. 6. Whether large penſions procure eſteem 
to men and their productions. III. 340. a. 6. 
People; their folly. I. 154. 53. Often puniſhed for 
the faults of Princes. 158. 5. 159. a. II. 340. 4. 
b. 341. a. 5. Have a ridiculous fondneſs for every 


thing which they find eſtabliſhed. I. 349, Would 
be formidable to the Clergy, in caſe they had a 


ſufficient capacity to demand of them an account 
of their dc&rine. 564. b. 565. a. Demand no- 
thing but bread and public ſhews. 573. b. 574. a. 
Stand in need of being nouriſhed with a blind and 
artificial hatred to the enemies of the ſtate. 681. 5. 
682. a. Their rights ſtrongly maintained by Bo- 


din. II. 46. b. 47. a. b. 48. a. They ſometimes g 
do juſtice to oppreſſed innocence. 337. a. There 


are certain things in which they love to be de- 
ceived. 539. a. When they are mutinous, there 
is no poſſibility of making them hearken to reaſon. 


542. a. There is no ſtreſs to be laid on their fi- 


delity. 608. a. They will remain quiet, if not 


agitated by ſome external force. 741. a. 5. Their 


capricious and uneven diſpoſition. III. 452. a. 5. 
467. a. b. 468. a. IV. 603. a. 5. They are fated 
to ſuffer for the follies of many others. III. 530. 5. 
How far their weakneſs goes, when they are pre- 
poſſeſſed and impoſed upon by perſecutors. 626. 
and a. Their ordinary diſpoſition, with reſpect to 
treaties of peace, and to war. V. 104. a. 6. The 
people likened to coquets. III. 798. a. 6. Are 
more tender of their private intereſt than of the 
fundamental laws of the State. IV. 603. 5. The 
rights of the people have fair ſides, they have like- 
wiſe ugly ones. V. 740. What a Cardinal ſaid of 
the people. 748, 749. They eaſily believe what 
flatters them. 749. 4. 6. 
Pepin, whether he divorced Plectrude and married 
Alpaide. III. 707. 6. 708. a. | 
Peraſia, the prieſteſſes of that place boaſted of being 
able to walk: on burning coals without hurt. II. 


3. „ | 255 
Pasa (Charles) is miſtaken with reſpect to Cardinal 
Berulle. I. 786. 6. His judgment 
mes e665 Mat cllignt: 20. Manna 

e. 333. 6. e is obli to * 
ſome elogies. 498. a. 3. Laughs at a place of the 
2 nd 


between Hector and An- 
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Iliad. II. 481. 4. 6. His lines upon the diſadvant. 
age our lawyers lie under, compared with thoſe of 
antiquity. 724. 5. As yet there has been no an- 
ſwer made to his parallel. IV. 741. 6. | 
Perhaps : it is a very common fault to change into an 
affirmation what an author has only delivered with 
a perhaps. IV. 381. WY 
Pericles affiſted Anaxagoras with his riches. I. 295. 6. 
The ſuſpicion of irreligion is faſtened upon him. 
307. a. The anſwer he made when he ſuffered an 
old woman's remedy to hang about his neck. II. 
649. 5. Being thrown ** the ground in wreſt- 
ling, he perſuaded the ſpectators that he did not 
really fall. III. 390. 3. IV. 567. 3. An offer 
which he makes to the Athenians. V. 552. 6. 
Perimede, according to the Scholiaſt on Theocritus, 
is the ſame with Agamede. IV. 585. _ . 
Pering ſkioldus (John) cauſes the Hiſtory of Theodoric 
by Cochlœus to be reprinted with additions and 
notes. II. 523. a. | 
Periods : two periods bordering upon one another, and 
beginning with the ſame word eaſily eſcape the 
tranſcribers. IV. 711. 6. There are half-periods, 
which may be taken out of a book, and ſtill leave 
a tolerable ſenſe behind. ibid. 
Peripatetic Philoſophy, why it finds ſo many protectors. 
I. 472. 6. Could not prove the immortality of the 
ſoul. IV. 717. a. 6. & ſeg. | 
Peripatetics, reflexions upon their ſubſtantial forms. II. 


251. a. 


Perjury unpuniſhed changed a ſuperſtitious man into an 


Atheiſt. II. 652. b. 653. 4. 
Perpetuity of the Faith, who is the author of that book. 
Lek | by. 


s q- F — . « 
. Perron Cardinal du) always had his works twice 


printed. I. 318. 6. What he thought of Bellar- 


min's controverſial books. 730. @. b. His excuſe 


to a Princeſs before whom he was obliged to ſpeak 
ſitting. II. 422. 6. Particulars concerning him. 
Iv . 240. a. 5. His invidious reflexion upon the 
Proteſtants. III. 42. b. He gives Mrs de Gournai 


+ a moſt ſatirical rub. 206. 6. 207. a. He had not- 


withſtanding a regard for her. ibid. a. b. Diſputes 


with Michael Berault in the conference of Mante. 


I. 756 


Pienſilalion for religion's ſake, how unjuſt it is. I. 240. 


5. 241. 2. A fine paſſage of St Auguſtin againſt 
perſecution. 287. B. 288. a. Whether in time of 
_ perſecution it be not neceſſary to make outward 


proſeſſion of the truth. 663. 4. 6. Perſecution 
ſharpens the wit, and makes a man wonderfully 


clear-ſighted in diſcovering the myſtical ſenſe. III. 
772. b. See Non-toleration in affairs of religion. 

Perſecutor: of religion, their cunning. II. 30. a. 6. 
The fineſt maxims of Chriſtian morality, when 
alledged by them, become trifling. III. 289. 4. b. 
The conformity between Pagan and Chriſtian —4 
ſecutors. 446. a. 6. An inſtance of their perfidy. 
623. 6. 624. a. Their different conduct according 


to the difference of times. IV. 815. 4. 6. They 


are very much puzzled how to juſtify their conduct, 


_ eſpecially when they themſelves complain of the 
_ perſecutions that they have ſuffered. V. 22. 6. 23. 


4. According to Jurieu we fulfil the command that 
enjoins us to love our neighbours, when we wiſh 
ſpiritual felicity to them. 648. 6. 
Perſepalis, who was the cauſe af its deſtruction. V. 
320. à. 6. | 
Perfia, the Chriſtians are perſecuted there. I. 13. 
a, b. The artifices made uſe of by the Magi 
in that country to deſtroy the Chriſtian religion. 
ibid. The epithet that was given to the Die of 
Perſia. I. 130. 5. 514. 4. 5. II. 513. 3. n. 
(11). What the Kings of Perſia did for their 
language. III. 172. 4. ». (14). The women there 
are handſome. IV. 35. 6. What notion the 
learned men in that country have of the Supreme 
Being. V. 201. 4. 6. | 
Perſians, whence ſo called, and what was the origin 
of their firſt Kings. I. 72. @. 6, They are iy- 
debted to Zoroaſter for their Philoſophy. 444. 
What was the happineſs that they expected from 
their principal deity, ibid. They very much 
eſteemed thoſe who could bear a great. deal of 
wine. II. 598. a. They believe that Mahomet 
Mahadi'is not dead, and that he is one day to re- 
unite all men in the ſame belief. IV. 123. 4. 
'Their antient religion. V. 635. 4. 6. 636. 


4. b. 


Pejayius (Father) why he refuſed to 
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Pea (owinic d6) a, Jagbine, hanged with Save 


narola, and for what reaſc 4 


II. 578. 4. Has contradicted himſelf in repreſent- 
ing the doctrine of the three firſt centuries. IV, 
601. 3. 602. a. EF | | ; 
Peter (Saint); à viſionary pretends that he was the 
Janus, the * the Romulus, of whom Ge 
Sibyl ſpoke, III. 529. a. 6. | 
Peters (Father) a fatire againſt him. I. 344. 6. 


Petition of the Dictionaries, Menage ſuppreſſed that 


petition. I. 620. a, Quoted. III. 208. 4. 6. 

Petitions: an infinite number of petitions of the Pro- 

teſtants of France, have been printed without ever 
being preſented to the King. . 532. 4. 3. The 
qualities with which they muſt be accompanyed, if 
the petitioners would obtain any thing at court. 
III. 341. 8. 6. 

Petra Sanda (Sylveſter a) a Jeſuit, his notes upon a 
letter of du Moulin to Balzac, &c. IV. 280. 
a. 6. | 

Petrarch was not born when Guido Cayalcante died, 


II. 399. He may paſs for Cinus's Scholar, and 
ſteals ſome thoughts from him. 508. 


Tait. Abbeſs of the order of | ontevraud, ſome- : 


times accompanyed Robert d' Arbriſſel in his travels. 
III. 64. 4. 6. | 

Petronius leſs dangerous with all his groſs obſcenities, 
* is in the nice dreſs of Count de Rabutin. 

n 

Peucer, what he ſays concerning the death of Paul II. 
examined. IV. 5 10. 4. 6. 511. a. | 

Phalaris, the letters which bear his name are a ſup- 
poſititious work. I. 5 a. V. 607. a. On what 
conditions he was willing to abdicate. IV. 563. 6. 
The advice which he gave Steſichorus. y. 149 


4 His bull. 358. 6. At what time he lived | 


607. a. 

Phalerum was the port of the Athenians before the 
Piræus was built. II. 832. 6. | 
Phantoms, there were ſame that haunted a houſe. I. 

225. Another appears to Brutus. II. 350. a. 6. 
May occaſion a mortal diſtemper. 715. b. 716. a. 
Whether it be not poſlible that a man may believe, 

When awake, that i 
ſtory concerning them. IV. 725. Whether 
Spinoza had reaſon to deny that there were any. V. 
215. a. 6. See Spirits. | 3 
haramond ; whether he inſtituted the Salic Law. 
III. 336. a. b6. We have but little certainty that 
there ever was ſuch a man in the world. 338. 4. 
Phariſees were leſs honeſt men than the Sadducees. 


V. . 4. . 


* cunning deyice of him that built it. V. 


: 553. 2 N 
1 torn in pieces by ſome young men. IV. 
23. . | | 


 Phawyrinus, the raillery which he made uſe of againſt | 


a young man that was a great lover of old-faſhioned 
words. IV. 830. a. 8 | 


Pharfma, the feigned name of a maid of honour to 
| the Princeſs of Salerno whom Auguſtin Niphus was 


in love with. IV. 380, 6. 
Pherecydes died of a pedicular diſtemper. I. 211. 6. 


Pheraras was in love with a ſervant maid, II. 
140. a. | 


Pbidias, his maſter- piece. III. 756. 4. Under 


what pretence, and with what view he drew the 
ladies to his houſe. IV. 569. 5. | 

Philammon, killed by the Phlegyans, while he ftrove 
to defend the temple of Delphos. IV. 626. a. 

W the advice which he gives to Laurence 


V all $35: . 
Phileterus ; the Hiſtory of him. IV. 554. 6. 


555. 4. | 0 
pai 1 of NO, the dream which he 
| ter marrying Olympia, differently expound 

by his Diviners. r 448. <4 5. Whether 9 bo 
reaſon to ſurmiſe, that he had read the holy ep: 
tures, ibid. He is praiſed as a great drinker. IT. 
598. 4. A joke of demoſthenes on that head. 
ibid. An author. undertakes to write his Hiſtory 
for the uſe of the United Provinces. 768. aq By 
whom killed, and for what, IV. 404. a4. 
Philip, another King of Macedonia, an Ode writ 
againſt him. I. 191. How he defended himfelf 
a ſt Alczus. ibid. a, ö 
Philip, the Conſul has a great violence committed upon 
him, I. 711. 6. 714 4 : 
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Pbilis. che Emperor, whether he was B Chriſtian. I. 


3 
PB I. King of France excommunicated in the 
councils of Autun and Clermont, and for what rea- 
- ſon. III. 62. a. , | 
Philip de Valbis, King of Prance, confirms a knight- 
hood conferred on another perſon by a knight. III. 
202. &. RI 
Philip of Burgundy, natural ſon to Philip the Good, 
was not very chaſte, III. 148. a. 6. | 
Philip II, King of Spain, his jealouſy and his my- 
ſerious politics did him harm ſometimes. I. 588. 
a, What people thought of him after he had 
cauſed Conſtantius Pontius to be burned in effigy. 
II. 336. 3. Upon what conſideration, after having 
thus tarniſhed his father's memory, he would not 
however ſuffer him to be indicted as a Heretic. 
ibid. His anſwer to Cardinal de Granville touch- 
ing the retirement of Charles. V. 439. 4. His 
ingratitude towards his father. ibid. 5. He cauſes 
his father's ſcourge to be brought to him, and gives 
it to his ſon. ibid. Makes a diſhonourable peace. 
III. 419. 5. 420. 4. b. Aſpires to the Imperial 
crown. fi. 223. Conquers Portugal from D. An- 
tonio. V. 319. | | 
Philip III, King of Spain, cenſured as a lazy Prince. 
IV. 127. 4. Renounces all his rights to the 
hereditary countries of the houſe of Auſtria, ſituated 
in Germany. V. 673. : 
Philip IV, King of Spain falls in love with an 
actreſs. I. 589. 6. | | 
Philipſburg is left in the poſſeſion of France by the 
treaty of Munſter. III. 720. a. 


Philiflines muſt have been terrible folks in love-mat- 


ters. I. 40. b. Had nevertheleſs a great regard 
for marriage. zbid. | 


III. 204. and a. So | 
Philo would diſcover myſteries which we ought not to 
pry into. I. 122. 6. His embaſſy to Caligula. 
374. 6. He condemns three ſorts of legiſlators 
with reſpect to Nuß II. 504. 5. His oration 
on true nobility tranſlated by Daniel d' Auge. I. 
„ . 


Pbililgers are eaſily provoked, and difficultly appeaſed 


IV. 476. a. b. V. 92. a. 6. 
Philoſaphers : the antient Philoſophers had tenets for 


the vulgar, and tenets for diſciples initiated into 


their myſteries. I. 472. 6. ahem - 
Philofophers (Heathen) were not impious men. 1 66; 
3. Were the only writers whom the Chriſtians had 
to oppoſe. ibid. Some of them parted with all 
their worldly goods. 294. 4. 5. 295. a. b. The 
antient Philoſophers went back as faras the Chaos, 
and the firſt origin of all _ 302. 6. Com- 
plain that every thing is involved in darkneſs. 
2305. 3. Who was the firſt Philoſopher that pub- 
liſmned books. 309. 5. It is an axiom with the 
 ſchoolmen that a Philoſopher ought not to have re- 
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Phyllarchus, the original of his quarrel with Balzac. 


courſe to God in order to explain the effects of na- 


ture. 310. 4. Are not qualifyed to judge of the 
e of the world. ibid. J. 311. 4 SW hether 
the Philoſophers who. uſed all their induſtry to come 
at the knowledge of the true God, and to honour 
him religiouſly, bad that faith by which the juſt 
live. 323. 3. The true deſcription of a perfect 
' Philoſopher, 383. 6. Among their diſciples, there 
was always one that was his maſter's fayourite. 


08. a. The antients have left the Hiſtory of the 


hiloſophers in a wretched ſtate. 415. 6. 416. 4. 

A Philoſopher by practice and not by profeſſion. 
464. a. They ſhould dip their pen in good tenſe. 
469. a. It has been ſaid that there is nothing ſo 
KA but has been maintained by ſome Philo- 

_ ſophers. IL 31. 5. Antiquity had two forts of 
Philoſophers ; ſome were like the advocates, and 
others like thoſe who report a cauſe. 487. 6. 
Their Hiſtory has been intermixed with as many 

| igious adventures as that of the Knights er- 
g prod 37. Nothing was more worthy a Philofo- 
pher, fully perſuaded of the exiſtence of the true 
God, than to laugh at the ſuperſtitions of the Pa- 
gans. 670. a. Philoſophers and Rhetoricians ex- 
pelled "ut Rome. III. 6. 4, There are ſeveral 
things which the laws tolerate in the p ple, and 
which would not be allowed in a Philoſopher. 
12. K 313. 4. þ, Bore the uniſhment of the 
ly of the prieſts. 642. 5. The difficulty they 
have in explaining the conduct of providence. 
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19. 

dale of men to be material, as well as thoſe of 
beaſts. IV. 54g. 6. 549: a. b. 550. a. Some of 
them made no diſtinction between thought and ſen- 
ſation. ibid. b6. The people would not ſuffer them 
to treat of natural cauſes. 566. 5. Philoſophers 
who were of no particular ſect. 860. 2. Philoſo- 
phers always accuſed of irreligion. V. 286. a. ö. 
Undertake to give an account of their doctrine to 
all the world. 815, $16. St Paul does not challenge 
them to a diſputation, on the contrary he exhorts 
believers to ſtand well on their d againſt 
Philoſophy. 816. Their diſputes Jooked upon 
= the Fathers as great obſtacles to faith 
101d. x 


Philgſopbers (Indian) the auſterities of ſome among 
them. II. 115. 4. 6. 116. a. 6. We 
Philoſophy will deſtroy both errors and truths, if ſhe” 
be. allowed to have her full ſeope. I. 97. a. II. 
848. a. 6. III. 459. a. 5. 460, a. b. In what 
ſenſe it ought, and ought not, to have recourſe to 
God in order to explain the effects of nature. I, 
310. 6. 311. a. By what means Lactantius pre- 
tends to deſtroy all Philoſophy. 411. 4. b. 412. 4. 
And particularly that of the Acataleptics. 411. 6. 
Who was the firſt that brought it over to Athens. 
414. a. 5. &c. Philoſophy and Divinity are not 
well agreed upon their proper boundaries. 472. b. 
Philoſophy can carry a man no farther than to 
make him confeſs at laſt that he is only aſſured of 
one thing, wiz. that he knows nothing. II. 202. 
a. Whether Divinity can ſubſiſt without it. ibid. 
5. It's diſputes reſemble that about the oyſter. 
485. 6. 486. a. Strabo fays it could not lead us 
to faith. 832. a. It has been ſometimes debaſed. 
845. b. 846. a. Whether a doctrine that is falfe 
in Philoſophy can be true in Divinity. III. 479. a. 
951: a. b. 952, a. 970. a. 3. See Reaſon. The 
ripatetic Philoſophy is only fit to foment the 


diviſions of the Divines. 558. a. Whether Theo- 


logy ought to be ſubjected to it. IV. 419. 6. 
Philoſophy is at a ſtand in anſwering the objections 
of the Manichees, with reſpe& to their two prin- 
ciples. 522. a. It is a remedy. for impiety and 
ſuperſtition. V. 287. þ Is disfigured by the vain 
ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen. 339 à. b, It is eſſen- 
tial to the truths of the Goſpel, not to be- conſiſtent 
with Philoſophy. 815. e 
hilofophy ( Ciæil and Political) a book of Politics by 
Arrerac. I. 505. 4. b. Judgment which is paſſed 
upon it. zbid: b. GEN 


Philoſophy (Soldier's) a work of Audiguier's. I. 


7 "8 | 
Philfophy ( Occult ) the Hiſtory of that book. I. 154. 
a. And the key to it. 7bid. and 155. a. b. 156. a. 
Philfophize ; it is impoſſible to philoſophize juſtly 


without the evidence of ideas. I. 470. 6. One 


- ought to obſerve a juſt medium in it. II. 847. 4. 
5. 848. a. 6. The natural conſequences which a 
diſputing and dialeQician ſpirit produces. 848. a. 6. 
$49. #: © | | 
Philo prepared for one perſon and taken by another. 
III. 876. anda. | 
Phineas, whether he be ſtill living in the terreſtrial 
paradiſe. II. 750. a. Kills a Midianitiſh woman 
whom he ſurprized in the a& of fornication, V. 


133. 4. ; 

Phe it's ſucceſs depends on the bleſſing of Heaven, 
III. 664. 5. The Faculty of Phyſic at Paris were 
formerly very moderate in the practice of drawing 

blood. II. 99. a. They oppoſe the practice of 
frequent bleeding introduced by Botal. 254d. 6. 

ot a Phyſical receipt. II. 197. a. 6. 198. 

4+ | | 


Phyfcal : combination of moral and Phyſical things. 
II. 16. a. | | mo | 
. ought to profit by the ſentence of Agatho. 


. 127. a. An oath which they take upon re- 


ceiving their degree. 399. 3. What are the 
privileges of their profeſſion. ibid. a. Formerly 
exerciſed the Apathecaries trade. 465. a. A 
Phyſician who laid a ſurprizing wager. 526, 527. 
and a. In what manner the common people made 
| uſe of Phyſicians formerly. III. 23. 4. =. (5). 
Their conſtant practice in the XVIth century was 
to bleed in the oppoſite ſide to where the pleuriſy 
was. II. 141. A civil war raiſed among the 
Phyſicians of Portugal to 
ibid. a. The Emperor's inclination to fayqur * 


4. b. The antient Philoſophers believed the 


to ſupport that practice. 
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i it had not been for, the death of Charles III, 
Duke of Savoy. ibid, 6. Who was the firſt Phy- 
tician.. that ever came to Rome. 353. 4, The 
practice of the Paris Phyſicians is to bleed 


brary in their ſchools. III. 497. The Phyſicians 
formerly. were wont to aſcribe much to the influence 
of the ſtars, in diſcourſing upon diſtempers. 621. 
3. A multitude of Phyſicians kill the patient. 
318. 6. Baniſhed from Rome. IV. 752. @. 6 
Whether thoſe whoſe remedies prove mortal, not- 
withſtanding their honeſty and learning, deſerve 
to be puniſhed. 931. a. 5. It is an infamous thing 
in a Phyſician to make himſelf work. II. 259. 6. 
260. a. b. The three qualities of a good Phyſician. 
III. 487, 488. Reflexions upon the queſtion whe- 
ther they have good or bad fortune. 488. a. 
Phyſicians who wrote in verſe : a liſt of them publiſh- 
ed by Bartholinus. III. 351. 8. as 
Phyfics ; it is thought Alcmzon was the firſt who 
wrote upon that ſcience. I. 210. Lactantius con- 
feſſes that With reſpet to Phyſics, there is no 
ſcience. 412. a. What is the ſource of the defe& 
in Ariſtotle's Phyſics. 470. a. 6. 


—— — 


P bocas, his uſurpation and cruelties. III. 222. . . 
Pope beſtows upon him. 


The praiſes which the 
ibid. 5. | 
Phaceans ſeize wn the temple of Delphos, to enable 
* * them to make war with the Thebans. IV. 621. 
and a. b. fc. They are ſupported in that war by 
the Athenians and Lacedzmonians. ibid. 
Phecion, what he ſaid to the officers that attended him 
when a fellow ſpit in his face. I. 460. b. His in- 
_ tegrity. III. 355. | OC 
Pheacians led a voluptuous life. I. 201. 35. 
Pborbas, King of the Phlegyans, his cruelty : he is 
. conquered by Apollo. IV. 626. a. Divers perſons 
of that name. ibid. a. 6. 92 
oe rtr reer, ill rendered by the 
Rt. = 8 
Photius, what he relates concerning a man, whoſe 
name was Oe. I. 101. a. He makes Joſephus ſay 
things, which he has not ſaid concerning Antipater. 
349. à. 6. 350. a, His tranſlator , 5 not en- 
tered into his thought, with Yeſpe& to the chaſte 
loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. III. 379. a. 6. 
Who firſt publiſhed his Bibliotbeca. 478. a. 
Phraſes ; young ſcholars take more notice of ill 
8 and barbarous expreſſions, to divert them - 
4 than of ſuch as are polite. II. 555. 
5 5 


word importunius. 


Phngiant adored a plain ſtone for the mother of the 
gods. 1. 124. 5. | 

 Phryne, a Courtezan, makes an offer to the Thebans. 
V. 553. 4. b. Could not triumph over the cha- 
ſtity of Xenocrates. 568. 4. 6. ff 

Pianeſſo (the Marquis de) obliges Guichenon to inſert 
in > works whatever he thinks fit. III. 
275. 6. 
Pibre: his ſpeech ill received in the Council of 

Trent. I. 235. Was in love with Margaret de 
Valois, the en of Navarre III. 419. 
340. 6b. 341. a. Extracts of a ſpeech which he 

made to Henry III, to juſtify the King of Navarre's 


conduct. III. 341. @. 6. 55 

Picardy, all put to fire and ſword there. II. 
217. &. 

Picighiton : the caſtle where Francis I. was ſhut up 

after the battle of Pavia, before he was carried in- 
to Spain. III. 97: b. | 

Picinin maſſacred by the order of Ferdinand, ng 
of Naples, and with the conſent of Paul II. IV. 


og. 

Piles (Fabius) his negligence, with reſpe& to Tana- 
quil and two of the Tarquins, cenſured by Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. V. 290. a. | 

Pifure'; Ageſilaus II, by his laſt will, forbad his 
picture to be drawn. I. 130. What people con- 
jecture to have been his reaſon for it. ibid. Other 

perſons that would not ſuffer their pictures to be 

drawn. II. 191. a. V. 97. 6. 98. 4. 449. 6. 
$50.4. 3... 

Pits of Adam and Eve, two verſes writ in praiſe of 
it. II. 728. 4. 971 bp, | 

Picus (Johannes) Count of Mirandola, is reproved 
for having entertained a fayourable opinion of Ori- 
gen's ſalvation. IV. 412: 4. 5. 413. 4. Ruſſilia- 
nus tries to imitate him, and renews ſeveral” of his 
propoſitions. 949. 4. 6, He dies, notwithſtanding 
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35 contrary prediction of Savonarola. 

1. 4. . Po. $5. 

Picus (Johannes Franciſcus) writes the life of Savo- 
narola, and is extreamly warm in his defence. V. 
66. 5. 67. a. Divers extracts of that life, diffuſed 
through the whole article of SavonaroLa. Fas 
ther Quetif publiſhes it in the year 1674, and 
Dr Bates cauſes it to be reprinted. ibid. 

Piety; it does not belong to a profane perſon, to 
compoſe works of piety. I. 439. a b. Great pie 
and great impiety are equally uncommon; II. 
451. 5. To labour at bringing about a coalition 
of religions, is an undertaking that requires a great 
deal of piety. I. 689. a. 6. = 

Piety (liberal) the artifices which the Clergy make 
uſe of, in order to raiſe it. I. 738. 6. 739. 


a. 6. | 

Pigenat, how far he carried his ſeditious fury againſt 
Henry Al. III. % , 204. @- _ | 

Pighius falls upon the Council of Conſtantinople, and 
for what reaſon. IV. 350. a. Whether he was or- 
thodox on the article of Juſtification. 638. 6, 639. 

a. b. 640. 6. 641. 4. 6. 

Pignerol, France was happy in poſſeſſing that place, 
at the time of the alliance which the Duke of 
Savoy entered into with the houſe of Auſtria, &c. 

in the year 1690. III. 407. a. Beſieged by the 
allies, who were not able to take it, and -whoſe 
bombardment did no great miſchief to it. IV. 

- MEH; 38: 5 | 

Pylades, he and Bathyllus were inventors of a new 

manner of repreſenting all forts of Dramatic pieces 
in dances. I. 676. a. 5. An anſwer which he 
— ,, ES ES: 

Pilate, the ſentence that is aſcribed to him, found at 
Aquila. II. 556. A book in which they have 

taken a great deal of 8 to prove that the ſaid 
ſentence is fictitious. 1 ã r. 55 

Pylatus (Leontius) what he was. II. 34. a. 5. 

Pilgrims gave occaſion to the devout repreſentations 
that were exhibited on the ſtage, in the XVth and 

 XVIth centuries. II. 480. 6. 481, a. 6. 

Pillar: the pillar of fire which went before the Iſrae- 
lites, had nothing in common with the fire which 
Timoleon ſaw in a dream. V. 364. a. 6. 

Pin, Secretary to the King of Navarre, how he treat- 
ed the Catholics. IV. 336. 6. | 


Pin (Lewis Ellis du) the judgment which that Doctor 


paſſes on the miracles related by St Gregory. III. 
226. a. 3. His diſpute with the Abbot Antelmi, 
touching ſome of St Proſger's writings, that were 
aſcribed to Pope Leo. 760. 6. His recantations. 
IV. 356. a. Some people were. offended with 
Mr du Pin, for publiſhing in French, a new Biblio- 
. theque of Ecclefiaſtical writers. 457. 6. Cenſured 
for ſome obſcure expreſſions, which he makes uſe 
ol in ſpeaking of Hceſchelius and Perſona. - 599. a. 
He believes that the ſtory of Pope Joan has been 
added to the chronicle of Martin Polonus. 
og. a. 0 6 
Peta was looked upon as the Athens of Poland. 
IV. "us 6. Two reformations in that city. V. 
233. | | 
Pines | e is the author of the leſſer Iliad. 
I. 81. 6. EE ee. , 
Pine: a pine - tree adored by the Eſt 
of Livonia. IV. 928. @. 6. 


Dnians, a people 


Pineda, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, his ſcandalous reflexion upon 


Job. III. 573. 4 


Pinedo cenſured for his explication of a proverb. 1. 


17. à. b. 15 
Pinet (Antony du) makes two Roman gentlemen of 
two forts of marble. IV. 651. 6. Cenſured. v. 
135. 4. 6, His edition of the taxes of the Ro- 
miſh Chancery, is different from the others. I. 
6 bay 192 The author's conjecture on that head. 
ibid. 6. 7 
Pinianus, a promiſe is extorted from him, but he does 
l. . Ser 
Piraq 1 is not in all things like to that of 
Privateers. II. 1757 FV 
Piræus, when built. II. 832. 3. ; 
Pyramid: a pyramid or pillar, raiſed to perpetuate the 
memory of the parricide, attempted on the perſon 


of Henry IV, by John Chaſtel. II. 457. 3. 
Pyramids, 1. 1. 800. one was built before the reign 
869. a. | 


without the Pope's in- . 
| Pirot 


of Amaſis. 
Pyrenean peace was concluded 
tervention. II. 474. 4. 
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1 ND 


doctrines, than to anſwer the objections contained 
therein, III. 894. 6. 


Dictionary, contains Libertine Ar the au- 
3 eons V. 830. & 836. . 
Jrrhon;ſm is ſometimes poorly attacked, and as poor- 
ly defended, I. 462. a. 5. Prevails in moſt diſ- 
putes. II. 27. 5. Pyrrhonian objections. III. 
416. 4. b. 424. 4. 6. What is ſufficient to male 


| Pius V (Po 4 
Eyrrbo, it has been objecded that his article in this * of his os — 


Place bas erh ge of the Rabelai 1 
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Piret (Father) it is eaſier to perceive. that his book Pius IV 2 
intituled, Apologie des Caſuiftes, contains dangerous | (Pope) .why heaefulel to terminats himſelf 


diſpute P 1 * 
bn 


Fereties. . N. 7 46 . Hi 1 es 
in. is 
children Re. hs. 0). Hi br . 


is ie; which has lod him into a miſtake. 


133. 5. 13 Was ignorant 
touching Aged names; IV. 83 . 6. 833 


one give into it. IV. 188. @. ö. 189. a. The ad- Place Tom de la) cenſured with report to 1 * 


vantages it draws from the New Philoſophy, =_ 
from Divinity. 653. 5. 654. 4. 6. 6 


23 * King's Majority. V. 352. 
353. a. 6. 


5 b. 
Whether it be a good means to make us 2 to Place (Gehn de gel on of. Lanes FIR 
III 


the authority of faith. 655. 5. 656. a. What 
_ ſeems to have given birth to it. V. 886. 5. Seneca 


. witk reſpect to the faſting of Moſes, Eu 


and Jeſus Ch 582. 6; 


relates all the degrees of it. 607, . 608. a: See Place (Native) why that of great men who are means 


——_— of all things. 
Pyrhoniſm (Hiſtorical) — chat might ftreng- 


. then it. I. 118. a. 6. II. 260. a. III. 485. a. 
V. 608. 2. In what caſe it is the wiſeſt courſe. 
IT. 829. a. 6. An abuſe that fayours it. 4 
753. Battles are more ſubject to it than fi 
III. 719. 3. Why we are ſo often obli to 
_ . IV. 562. . 363. 4. . $04. 


Pyrrhonifts are expoſed to the raillery and inſults of 
banterers. I. 410. 4. Had a theory favourable to 
virtue. 413. 5. Took advantage of an invention of 
Chryſippus. II. 495. a. An example which they 
make uſe of. 630. Democritus ſupplied 
them with all that they faid againſt the teſtimony 
of the ſenſes. 642. People have always endeavoured 
to turn them into ridicule. III. 698. 5. Favoured 
by thoſe who demonſtrate a vacuum. 793. 4. 6. 
Sometimes forgot themſelves in the exerciſe of their 
—_— 3 6. 658, 2. 1 — 
confuting only the arguments of the Dogmati 
they actuel undermined the doctrine of the 
_ exiſtence of a God. 935. 5. An explanation con- 
ceerning what the author has faid of them. V. 830. 
to 836. Their character. 830, Pivines ought not 
to be aſhamed of refuſing 22 with _ 
them. i5id. The author's anſwer to thoſe who 
aſk what need there was to ſet forth their difficulties. 
833. 1 836. 
Pyrrhus what he ſaid upon his viewing the Roman 
army. I. 511. 6. Com to thoſe gameſters, to 
whom chance gives a. ir game, but who know 
not how to make uſe of it. II. 414. a. Beſieges 
Lacedæmon without ſucceſs. 522. His Phyſician 
makes an to the Romans of poiſoning him : 
the different accounts which authors give of that 
affair. III. 2. 42. 6. How battles were 
fought between that Prince and the Romans. ibid. ö. 
| ve chimerical foundation of his hopes. IV. 662. 
"© 
Piſa : the Council of Piſa ſends Cardinal Cajetan's 
book to the Faculty of Divinity of Paris, to be con- 
futed by them. I. 232. That Council declared to 
be a pretended Council by Lewis XII. III. 611. 


a. 6. 
— the Colony of Piſaurum was not ſettled till 
four years after that of Bologna. I. 62. 6. 
Piſcopia Cornara (Helina) ſtudied to tread it in the ſteps 
of Minerva. III. 662. 6. 
Piſqueton. See Picigbitone. | 
 Pythagoras extorts a confeſſion from Abaris by a trick. 
I. 4. 5. His prophetical ſpirit, and his to 
work miracles. 6. 3. What he ſays of tranſ- 
b N in which be had a ſhare. IV. 
80 
5 what he das. I. 10. 6, IV. 676. a. b. & 


ſeg. 
Feb the Orator, his quick repartee. IV. 
8. 
bla. a „ Rs, the anſwer ſhe made to 
Tigellinus. IV. 398: 
Pitbeis had been a Friar Minime, and was profeſſor of 
Philoſophy at Seflan : he is the author of the 4- 
5 ahpſe de Meliten. V. 57. a. n. (2). 
Priben is commended at Athens for a murder which 
he had committed, but he aſcribed all: the. glory 
of the action to a deity, ing that he had 
been no more but the inſtrument. II. $58. a. 
Pitiacus, his moderation. I. 190, 6. 
| 2 (Pope) his letter to Mahdtnet. IV. 85. 3. 
56. a. . 
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y born, is uncertain, I. 570. a. 
Plates (important) their fiege will always be a twable · 


ſome rock for the News- Writers. III. 719. 6. The 


taking of them is not ſubject, like the gaining- of 
-battles, to. Hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm. ibid. 

Platette, his judgment upon Mr Nicole 5 method. 
IV. 536. 4. u. (13). 


Plagiary, that term taken in an 1 ſenſe. II. 


39. * are com- 
monly ** 685. a. b. 686. 4. 3. The My 


a. b, The faults which 


giary of 7 book who got a penſion by it: V 
474- 4. b. 


Plagiariſm in the affir of books, when is a perſon 
9. 4. 


guilty of it, and when not ? II. 168. 5. 1 
ſervations upon the various ways of it. 775 b. 
774. 4. The; juſtification of a perſon that was 


accuſed of Plagiariſm, conſidered. IV. 375. 6. 
376. 4. Plagiariſm approved of by Strigelius. V. 


250. 5. The remarkable of Alcyonius. 


I. 202. 5. Of Alſtedius. 234. Of Daniel Pa- 


reus. * 4. Of John Andreas, of Durand. 


4 Vous. II. 276, A great e a theft of 
that kind. 00 ah 3. 3 it be a ſin, and 


if an hokeft N may 


ee neee 


— 

. a: Player puniſhed for ha 
Acgjus-on the ſtage. I. 61. The extrava- 

| we god ln of anther k . $35. and 

| The riches he left at bn _- . 
336. To bst Pen be Rd ligt, un be wen,, 

: ſported. ibid. B. Players may be buried in hol 

ground. I. 328. a. 6. Have furniſhed a martyr  , 
Sig gion. iv. 487. b. 1. (37). 

Plays : — ſort of men are 
repreſentation of — I. — c The Romans 
were apt to apply entiments of a 

Play * Ts times. 60. 5. Politian's verſes 

againſt thoſe who condemned the Plays that wen 
| acted in colleges, V. 752. b. 753. 4. 

N de la) what ſort of a man he was. 
IV 


Plane: x. mw from which every banks defired 
to have plants. II. 876. a,b. 
Planets : thoſe perſons confuted, as Wie that my 
a 


1 V. hour og 572. 
573 
3 with a piece of negligence. III. 


779. 6. 

Plant, de dae of milng un gene of bes 
from their aſhes. II. 467. a. 6. 468. a 

2 n a poim of Chrago- 

8 

2 his — in ſpeaking of the Councils 
of Soiſſons and Sens. I. 29. 5. 30. a. Queted, III. 
223. bon; _ * 1. 7 4 What he adds 
to the ſtory he-Pope. 729. 712. 4. n. 1: 
"Barge Tür the Gig ftogr has been added 
to his book. 71. 6. 713. &., That Pretenſion 
ſiſtod. ibid. 

3 a very tender dich which he: compoled. I. 
127. 4. 6. His doctrine confirmed by the begin- 
—— AS 

as' a e 

9 Why — — II. 643. 
3. He poſes that matter had a ſoul even before 
God had the world. 792. 6. V. 634. 4. 5. 
635. @. «. What be * ligence which the 


Poets 


fignilize the beginning 


ot Soom things, ." 7 8 


— re. _ 
, nr | 


having mentioned 


moſt affected with the | 
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Poet take; III. 134. . 634. a. 6. | Whether he 


admitted two principles collateral, eternal, and in- 
«dependant of one another: 447. 4. J. His con- 


tempt for the dexterity of Anniceris. IV, 10. 4. 


3. Quoted. 568. 4. u. (29). His laws concern. 

ing the two ſexes. 802. 6, His judgment of 
* Ariſtotle and Xenocrates. V. 568. He is in the 
wrong to accuſe Zeno of having been Parmenides's 
Minion. 605. 2. For which he is cenſured by 


Athenæus. ibid. a. 6. His ſentiments touching 


Palamedes. ibid. 3. 606. a, He admitted two 
' ſouls of the world. 634. 5. 635. a. Demoſthenes 
quits his academy to attach himſelf to Calliſtratus. 
II. 259. His Republic tranſlated and reduced to 
a more diſtin order by John Sozomenes. V. 


1 3. s 5." ; 
Plan- , the r between that ſect and the 
Ariſtotelians, 1 ; 
Genii what people now a days only aſcribe to bad 


e 


© ones. 390. a. Said that there was in matter a 


real defect, which was an obſtacle to __ - 
je: II. 788. a. 5. Their hypotheſis about 
the origin of evil. IV. 524. 6. 525. 4. 

5. -&c. 25 5 | 

Plautus, an unluckly alternative for him. I. 207. @. 

Quoted. V. 577. a. 3. (54). 


n : there afe ſome which, without counting 


the Greek and Latin verſes, have almoſt as mucl 
Latin as French in them. II. 104. 6. 105. and a. 

3. When too much learning is mixed with them, 
it can N e to withdraw the judge's attention. 
106. 6. | | | 


 Phaſure: one may feel pleaſure without _—_ » wg 
enſes, 


felt pain. IV. 514. a. 6. Pleaſures of the 
Whether they can be ſpiritual. II. 781. 4. 6. 


Plebeians, in what year of Rome they obtained to 


be admitted to the Conſular dignity. I. 343. 


Plebeius and Nobilis were not inconſiſtent words in 


_ Antient Rome, III. 490. @. 


| Phiad imagined by Ronfad, IL.” 619. e. b, Who 


are the perſons that were comprehended in it. 
ibid. e wo | 


© Pheix (du) his recantation touching Antony Arnauld 


the Advocate. I. 484. 5. 485. a. He is ill rewarded 
for having been ſo partial to the Jeſuits. 1514. 
What he has publiſhed concerning the wife of 
Henry IV. V. 530. a. 6. Vindicated in that 
point againſt thoſe who cenſured him. bid. b. & 
| ſeq. Cenſured with reſpect to what John Chaſtel 
_—_— to his judges. H. 460. 6. 461, and 


a. 6. : | | . 
Plenipotentiam, one at the age of ninetydfive years is a 


much rarer thing than a man of a hundred years of 
e. H. 6 > | | 8 


l HE | | | 
Puli: Mornay (du) writes to Father Paul, and recom- 


- mends his grand-children and their governour to 
him. II. 580. 5. 581. 4. He meets with a ver 
cold reception at the court of England, and for 

. what reaſon. 754. 4. 6. Quoted. III. 231. 6. 

u. (30). 232. a. n. (32). & alibi paſſim. Re- 
flexions on one of his Epiſtles Dedicatory. II. 126, 

5. 127. a. b. Cenſured, and ill defended by 
Rivet. ibid. Looked upon as an incendiary. ibid. 

Deputed by the King of Navarre to Henry III. 
IV. 341. a. Held intelligence with all the Pro- 

teſtant world. 727. a. The weak confutations of 
his book on the Euchariſt cauſe it to be eſteemed. 
V. 179. 3. His extracts from Mutius touching 
the Celibacy of Prieſts. IV. 296. 4. b. 297. a. 

Pleſis Pralin (du) for what enterprize he was made a 
"Marſhal of France. IV. 919. A Toa 

Pliny, quoted. I. 306. 4. n. (138). II. 253. n. (a). 

254. b. 1. (4). V. 579. C. n. (73). & paſſim 
alibi. Only glanced upon the ſubjects which he 

treated of. I. 212. A paſlage in him corrupted. 
595. 5. 596. 4. 6. Hermolaus Barbarus corrects 
near five thouſand of that author. 633. 

+ and b. 634. a. b. The place of his birth. 637. 
a. What he calls, Magical romancing. II. 639. 

- a, 6. Ought not to have believed that Democritus 
was the author of ſeveral works that went under 

his name. ibid. 5. In what manner he ſpeaks of 

' the- Aſtronomers. III. 462. a. 6. What he re- 
- lates ee Apelles. 836. 5. And concern- 
ing the cauſe of Sappho's love for Phaon. V. 47. 
a. He ſeems to condemn thoſe who write annals. 
133. a. Cenſured with reſpect to the time in 
which he places Zeuxis. 622. 6, Several of his 

y * ö 


313 


. 268. @ 5. Aſcribed to good 


5 * - 


K K. 


faults in a few words. 781, 782. Six books of 
him tranſlated into French by Peter de Changy. 
II. 43 55 a. The ſummary of his firſt ſixteen 
books by the ſame de Changy. bid. Wd 
Pliny the Younger has almoſt exhauſted in his pane- 
- gyric all the ideas of the perfection of a Prince, 
I. 819. 5. 820. a. Very poſſibly he may have 
one beyond the truth in ſome things which we 
nd there. IV. 691. a. 6. Was one of the preat- 
. eſt wits, and one of the worthieſt men of his age. 
V. 840. His juſtification with reſpect to ſome 
looſe verſes which he had writ. 1574. Quoted. I. 
121, 6. . (10). | | | 
Plutarch relates two ridiculous facts. I. 54. 5. Ap- 
plies facts ſometimes one way and ſometimes ano- 
ther. 83. a. The reaſon he aſſigns for the Jews 
abſtaining from ſwine's fleſh. 115. a. Makes a 
reflexion that is both impious and contradictory. 
300. a, Contradifts himſelf touching the death 
of Caſſius. II. 349. a. Is no good guide in Chro- 
nology. 506. 5. Quoted. 414. a. x. (14). 785. 
. 6. n. (148). 786. a. n. (150), (151). He aſcribes 
to a King of Libya things which only concern 
Dejotarus. 630. a. Made the fame Hiſtory ſerve 
| ſeveral ends. 869. a. 5. His judgment concerning 
the Poets. III. 135. a How he came to under- 
ſtand the Latin Hiſtorians. 195. 5. He did not 
underſtand a paſſage in Livy concerning Camillus 
and Juno. 638. 2. 5. Wherein he contradicts 
Ariſtotle, while he is ſpeaking of the laws of 
Lacedæmon. 967. 6. 968. a, Full of ſophiſms. 
ibid. His paralogiſm with reſpe& to Sylla, and the 
reaſon for which he had divorced Czlia. IV. 201. 
5. 202. a. He pretends that it would be better 
to ſay that Jupiter wants power, than to fay that 
he wants goodneſs. 5 19. b. Solidly confutes the 
paradox of the ſtories concerning the uſefulneſs of 
vice. ibid. 520. a. b. He was of opinion that 
| beaſts do reaſon. 550. 4. 3. That paſſage examined 
where he ſays poſitively, that, in the opinion of 
Diogenes, beaſts had no ſenſe. ibid. a. 552. 6. 
553. @, He defends the vulgar opinion concern- 
ing preſages in a ſpecious manner. 565. a. 5. His 
reflexion on the difficulty of finding out the truth 
in Hiſtory. 570. b. 571. a. He aſcribes only a 
- bountiful providence to God. ibid. b. 572. a. 
But his opinion in this reſpe& was not the moſt com- 
mon. ibid. He accuſes Herodotus of Impiety. 574. 
6. 575. 4. 6. Cc. Plutarch cenſured, with refpect 
to certain monuments that were to be ſeen in the 
temple of Sancus. V. 288. 3. 289. a. What idea 


he gives of Zeno's Logic. 605. 5. James Pinon 


procures an edition of his works tranſlated by 
Amyot. IV. 6 C. . 

Plutarch (French) who had that name given him. V. 
419. a. And for what reaſon, ib:4. 


* Pocack, it is hard that we cannot depend upon him as 


a fure guide in the eaſtern learning, I. 49. 3 


What he relates concerning the black ſtone which 
the Saracens honoured. 124. 6. Select 


Poem, one rewarded with a bag of money which the | 


author had much ado to carry upon his ſhoulders. 
I. 329. 6. Poems in which there was wanting 
but one ſyllable, 330. a. A Poem muſt be very 
good when it is aſcribed to an excellent Poet. II. 
572. 5. A Poem for which the author received no 
more than half the price that was agreed upon. V. 
140. @. i | 
Poems (French) the Bookſellers are very ready, to 
make collections of ſuch as had the good fortune 
to pleaſe ſeparately, but they are not ſo with re- 
ſpect to Latin Poems. IV. 652. a. 5. 

Poet ( Heteroclite) to Monſeigntur only brother to his 
Majefly, who ſtyled himſelf ſo. IV. 357. a. 
Pong Fate who was honoured with ſuch a title. II. 

618. a. _ 92 
Poetry, contrary to the acquiſition of riches. II. 33. 
a. 3. A new 8 which has been 
added to the antient. I. 752, 3. Whether its 
only aim ſhould be to divert us. II. 377. 4. 6. 
The judgment that Daſſouci made of the moſt im- 
pertinent Poetry. 603. 6. 604. 4. It has intro- 
' duced a thouſand impieties. III. 134. a. 6. 135.- 
à. 5. Impieties expreſſed in Poetry are as criminal 
as thoſe which, are ex in proſe. ibid. The 


antient 1 _— burnt at the inſtigation of the 
Prieſts. I » 348˙ EK | 


** 


Poetry 


1 * D E * 


Poetry (genteel) who was looked upon as the father 
of that kind of Poetry. I. 20g. and 6. Its pro- 
fane licence. 752. a. Was not in Auguſtus's time 
an enemy to all groſs ideas. V. 68. 
Poetry (Iambic) by whom invented, I. 427. and 6, 
Poetry (Italian) is greatly obliged to Cavalcante. II. 
399. a. Lyric Poetry receives a grace from 
Cinus. 508. Enriched by the inventions of 
Rinuccini. IV. 878. 4. b. 879. 4. 6. 
Peatey (Eph) 3 did not keep up the majeſty of 
it. I. 79. 6, | 
Poets: the antient Poets adjuſted their Chronology 
very ill. I. 80. a. They ought to quit betimes 
the ſervice of Apollo, I. 120. a. 6b. II. 620. 
a4. 6, Formerly carried their fictions very far on 
the ſtage. I. 158. . A Poet who furniſhes a 
ſingular example. 329. 5. 330. a. All thoſe who 
are lovers of Poetry are not Poets. 375. b. They 
every where find flowers to crown Princes with. 
516. 6. Whether they formerly recited their 
verſes in a hired houſe. 535. a. b. The poverty 
of their trade. ibid. b. Their are ſeveral of them 
who have a two-handed pen. 653. a. They very 
often exaggerate their neceſſities. II. g. a. 6. The 
affection which they have for their works. 232. b. 
The liberties which they take in them. 234. 6. 
235. a. Give themſelves a great juriſdiction over 
time. 388. 6, Their fondneſs for their own pro- 
ductions. 395. 4. They are not fit authors to 
prove a fact. 502. b. They give themſelves the 
liberty to touch upon great myſteries under too 
bold metaphors. 543. How Charles IX treated 
the Poets. 617. 3. A French Poet who prepared 
| ſonnets for books that were to come out. 620. 6. 
nu. (58). A court Poet does not avoid fabulous hy- 
perboles, but when he does not want them. 715. 
a. A Poet whoſe verſes did a ſignal ſervice to 


. ſoldiers that had been overcome. 866. 6. 867. a. 
They ought never to ſet up for Prophets. III. 29. 


b. 30. a. Gambara lays a heavy yoke upon them. 


128, They produce bad effects in France. IV. 


322. 6. They are eaſily put in a paſſion. 323. 4. 
Are always ready to declare for the party that is 
uppermoſt. III. 647. 4. Their fiftions were tran- 
ſplanted into the Pagan ſyſtem of Divinity. 642. 
4. 5. 652, b. 653. a. 6. Whence it comes that 
they appear to be ſo much inflamed with love in 
their verſes. 876. b. 877. a. 6. Poets that are 
natural Philoſophers have a greater liberty than 
others, to ſpeak of natural things. 920. a. 6. 
What judgment we are to form of their miſtreſles. 
IV. 82. 4. b. 83. a. They have always taken 
the liberty of praiſing themſelves. 86. a. ö. The 


greateſt part of them never ſucceed better than 
when they lay aſide all modeſty. 156. b6. The 


oſtentation of learning has often drawn impertinent 
things from them. 181. a. Make no ſcruple of 
- anachroniſms. 183. 3. They ſometimes boaſt of 
their good fortune in love intrigues, which are only 
fictions of their brain. 332. a. Poets that hit up- 
on making the ſame verſes. 822. a. 6. Can 
write paſſionate verſes, without being in love with 
the perſon that is the ſubject of them. 894. 4. 
It often falls out that their ſecond thoughts are not 
ſo good as the firſt. 896. b. 897. a. The antient 
Poets were not aſhamed of praiſing their own 
wives. V. 76. 5. A preſervative againſt their 
obſcenities. 98. 5. 99. a. 6. It is a common 
thing to jeſt upon their poverty. 400. 4. 5. Ce. 
What it is that reduced ſeveral of them to poverty. 


402. 5. 403. a. Whether ſuch whoſe. verſes are 


not chaſte, ought. to be looked upon as. leud per- 
ſons. 4.20. 4. b. &c. There are no authors more 
ſubject to forget that they promiſed to print no 
more. II. 83. a; La Fontaine's verſes on that 
ſubject. ibid. a. 5. Two chapters of Menage on 
the ſame ſubje&. ibid. B. Good Poets reſerve the 
moſt exquiſite ſtrokes for the fifth act of their 
' tragedies. III. 720. 5. The vicious liberty which 
they gs to write obſcene verſes. V. 840. and 
n. (16). | vx Hun | wy fl 
Poets (Chriſtian) : there are ſome, who, though they 


| are: baniſhed for their religion, do not not ceaſe - 


their leud courſes. IV. 448. 

Poets (Greek and Latin) the reading of them neceſſary 
towards forming the refined taſte of a complete 
Poet. II. 399. a. 6. | | 

Poets (Latin) there were ſome famous ones in 

| * ' | FE: 


tog 
Germany before Conrad Celtes, III, 724. 6. 
; 725. Nr ine | 4 
Poets (Italian) there once reigned a great licentiouſneſs 
among them. IV. 235. a. 6. 236. a. 
Poggius (John) writes a book upon the falſe predictions 
of Sayonarola. V. 61. a. b. bl 
Poggius (Florentinus) one of his facetious tories, I. 
324. 6. 325. 4. Laſhes on all ſides in his dialogue 
againſt hypocrites. II. 275. 4. 6. Gives an ac- 
count of John Huſs's puniſhment. 277. 5. 
Pryet (Chancellor) the cauſe of his diſgrace. II. 841. 
a. Accuſed of having baſely offered incenſe to 
Fortune. 761. A ſevere ſatire againſt him. ibid. 
Point : ſome have pretended to ſhew that it is not 
poſſible to find the fixed point, which determines 
preciſely the nature of every thing. II. 493. a. 
Pointing: the falſe pointing of a paſſage has given 
occafion to its being ſaid that Ariſtotle was a Jew. 
I. 466. b. A perſon cannot be too exact in it. II. 
703. a. b. | 55 
Points; whether the points of the Tetragramma are 
proper to that name. I. 244. 6. 245. a. b. | 
Poiret, what he has writ on the diſpute about the 
eternity of the world. V. 596. a. 6. Quoted. 
IV. 910. a. 6b. u. (82), (83), (84), (85), (86). 
Poiſfſy, See Conference of Poifſy. 
Paitiers beſieged by the Proteſtants. II. 300. 4a. 
Poitiers (Diana of) the chief of a faction oppoſite to 
that of the Ducheſs of Etampes. Ul. 401. a, 
See Diana of Poitiers. | . 
Poitiers (Apology of the Biſhop of) who is the author 
of yo piece, and how it was called. V. 13. 


a. b. yy | 
Pol (St) killed by the Duke of Guiſe. III. 299. 
„„ | | 3 
Poland erected into a kingdom. II. 58. and b. In- 
trigues formed to place the crown of Poland on 
the head of the Duke of Longueville. I. 171. a. 
5. Thoſe who began the work of the reformation 
there, made a ſtrange falſe ſtep in oppoſing the 
marriage of Sigiſmond Auguſtus. III. 847. a. 6. 
Poland (the Queen of) takes upon her to elect a ſuc- 
ceſſor in the King's life-time. III. 852. a. She 
gives two thouſand crowns towards the charge of 
- Publiſhing a book of Aſtrology. IV. 265. 4. 6. 
Polemo, his converſion. V. 570. a. 55. 
Polyander, Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, was the 
; mob 2 adverſary that the Arminians had. I. 
54. 4. 0, cf ? 349 bp | | 
e the Hiſtory of that work. III. 725, 


PX „ HA 
Pohbius, what he relates of Pruſias. IV. 556. à. 6. 
The judgment which Caſaubon paſſes on Perot's 
tranſlation of that author. 585. 6. 586. a. What 
he ſays of the duty of an Hiſtorian. V. 359. 6. 
Farah publiſhes an edition of him. IV. 
Pali makes uſe of the moſt ridiculous pretences. I. 
54. a. 6. Frequently occaſions the breach of pro- 
miſe. 419. 5. It is oftentimes the trueſt policy 
to pay one's court to perſons in diſgrace. 42 2. a. 
Every thing is ſacrificed to it. II. 103. a. 5. The 
policy of Princes, has ſomething that is capracious, 
when it conſiſts in debauching each other's ſubjects. 
360. 5. It requires ſometimes that perſons ſhould 
declare themſelves betimes enemies to the ſtrongeſt 
party. III. 569. a. __ & 
Pahycrates cauſes Smerdias 


4 7 


to be ſhaved. I. 
, 292. nid | * | | | $1 
Polygamy : there is a ſpiritual Polygamy which church- 
men fall into. I. 56. a. Polygamy allowed by a 
Pope. III. 166. a. Made a capital crime by 
Henry II. 404. 5. 405. 4. 4. The nations 
which practice it, have à frightful idea of the 
"Wann doctrine in this point. IV. 57. 
a. 6. 8 
Posgamia Tri ix, how: the author of that 
book explained theſe words, req and multiply, 
III. 709. a. 5. It was condemned, and the au- 
thor banimed from Denmark. 973. 
Polygamites never formed a ſect. IV. 


930 „„ e eig 1 
4 —— 8 his fall Amphiaraus obtains the victo- 
ry. I. 440: a. „ alias / 
Politian, his retrograde Latin verſe. II. 248. 4. A 
thing which John Laſcaris reproaches 

IV. 705. 6. How his: vanity was checked. V. 

165. 4. Quoted. 265. 6. 266. 4. . (29). 
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106 I N D E X. 


Politents very much neglected. V. 540. a. 
Palins Woe a language peculiar 4 Themſelves. V. 


a. 

Polit : a diſorder unavoidable in Politics. IT. 224. 
3. Why the fineſt ſyſtems of Politics fail in practice. 
III. 469. a. How defined by ſome body, V. 
751. z. &c | | 


Politics of the Clergy of France, a character of that 
book. I. 490. a. 6. ht. 
Polyxena took care to ſpread her gown about her 
feet, that ſhe might fall decently. IT. 56. a. 
Polio (Afinius) his judgment of Cæſar's Commenta- 
ries. II. 417. 6. By pleading well he acquired the 
facility of pleading, and by pleading often, he 
rendered himſelf the leſs capable of pleading well. 
_— 408. @. 6. | 1 rope 
0Jonus (Martin) enlarges upon the ſtory of Pope - Joan. 
IV. 728, 729. Takes Nis materials from the Oria 
Inperialia of Gervaſe of Tilburi. 738. 6. 739. a. 
5. Remarks upon the editions and enlargements of 
his Chronicle. 708. a. 3. The manuſcripts of his 
Chronicle very different: ſome of them contain 
the ſtory of the She-Pope, others not, the teſtimo- 
ny of ny authors on that head. 7b:d, b. to 
12. 4. 3. | 
Poles it was thought that he would not have made 
a good uſe of the victory, in caſe he had obtained 
it. II. 167. 5. From a defire to ſpare blood-ſhed, 
he loſt an opportunity of putting an end to the war. 
416. a. It has been obſerved that he did not be- 
gin to be unfortunate, till ſuch time as he defended 
the beſt cauſe. 565. a. What Flora faid of him. 
III. 56. The women were fond of him. 57. 
Marc Antony orders his goods to be fold by 
inch of candle. 119. a. He knew nothing of 
his wife's intrigues, ' tho' they were publickly talked 
of. 382. a. What he did in order to aggrandize 
himſelf, IV. 281, a. He was not very happy 
in his marriages. ibid. 5. Flies to Egypt for re- 
fuge. 282. a. 5. His ability, as a „ Was 
eclipſed in the battle of Pharſalia. V. 372. a. 5. 


Cæſar ſaid that he had acquired the firname of 


Great, for having vanquiſhed ſome people, that 
knew nothing of war. 180. @. 5. | t 


| Ponheia placed Cæſar in the ſame category, wherein 


he _ put ſo many other huſbands. II. 

"224-6: . | | 

Pomponacius treats Auguſtin Niphus, with a deal 
of reſpect and good manners. IV. 380. 6. 

Pompone, Anne of Auſtria liked the fruit which came 
from that place. I. 487. 5. 3 

Pomponius Letus, impeached at Rome, for changing 
the names of young men. IV. 685. a. 


Ponceau (James) cauſes the works of James des Parts 


to be printed. IV. 484. 2. 


Pone#, what he preached at Paris againſt a new fra- 


ternity. III. 410. @. 


Poneropolis, a city which a King of Macedonia cauſed 


to be built. II. 248. 4. 

Pons (the Biſhop of St) eſteemed by the Proteſtants, 
and for what reaſon. IV. 243. @. 1 
Pon, (Antony de) Count de Marennes, the change 

that appeared in him, after the death of his firſt 
wife. IV. 480. a. 5. His family deemed as an- 
tient as that of Aeſt. ibid. 5. 
Pontanus (Jovian) the ſtory that he tells of a Spaniſh 
Monk. II. 386. b. 387. a. 5. What he ſays of 
Fortune. V. 371. 6. 372. a. Verſes which he 
= upon a lady that ſhewed her breaſt. 421. 
Jy © e 
Ponthies, who is the author of the Genealogical Hi- 
ſtory of its Counts. I. 11, 
Pontifical, Graſſis is ſorry at its being made public. 


—IiT. 217; 
E ert great power among the 


Heathens. II. 531. 4. 
Pontius (Conſtantius) his conviction gave nd for 
ſome ſuſpicions relating to Charles V. . 336. 6. 
Whether he was that Emperor's confeſſor. ibiw. 
+ His death. ibid. Facts that concern him. 440. 6. 
74 1 5 | 1 
3 4 (Herennius) what he declared in relation to 
the conduct of his ſon. I. 732. @. * 
Poor; Michael Savonarola took no fee for preſcribing 


to them. V. 57. | 


Pope Foan, the book which Blondel publiſhed concern- 
ing her, gave offence. II. 24. a. 5. Matters of 
fact concerning that book. ibid. 25. a. J. Mr Span- 
heim writ a book, to re-eſtabliſh Pope Joan. 25. 4. 

I 


Verſes in old French about her. III. 77. a. B. 78. 
a. b, John des Caurres, a Roman Catholic au- 
thor, tells the ſtory of Pope Joan, without the leaſt 
doubt of the truth of it. II. 400. A little part 
of the controverſy concerning that woman. 5 30. 6. 
The Proteſtants now-a-days write books to main- 
tain the ſtory of Pope Joan. IV. 732. This Con- 
troverſy has been thought an affair of the utmoſt 
conſequence, but when all is done, it is a trifle. 733. 
Conjectures about the origin of the ſaid ſtory. 
738, 739: It was forged by Prieſts and Monks 
in the breaſt of Popery. 728. 6. 736. a. 6. 737. 4. 
709. a. 3. And el by a vaſt many others. 
709. a. 5. &c. The ſtory of Pope Joan, accord- 
ing to the moſt circumſtantial account that is given 
of it. 730. a. b. 731. a. 5. Proteſtant authors 
who maintained the truth of it, after Florimond de 
Remond's book, and that of Father Labbe, came 
out. 732. 4. b. 733. 4. Proteſtant authors who 
have not believed it. 733. a. 6. Whether the 
faid adventure, reflects ignominy on the Church of 
Rome. 736. a. b, The moſt antient author that 
has mentioned it, is poſterior by two hundred years, 
and inconſiſtent with the cotemporary authors. 
738. a. 3. It was a proper ſtory for all ſorts of 
authors. ibid, * The Proteſtants accuſed of ob- 
ſtinacy, with reſpect to it, 739. 5. 740. a. 5. It 
is 8 found in the Chronicis of Martin Polonus; 
although ſome learned men do not believe that 
| of the Chronicle to be his. 2 and b. 7og. 
a. 6. & ſeg. Peter du Moulin did not believe the 
ſtory of Pope Joan. 280. and a. b. Its partizans 
reckon Radulphus Flaviacenſis among their evi- 
| dences. 824. a. 6. 5 
Popeliniere (1a) draws a bad parallel. II. 764. a. 5. 
Had like to have been cruſhed to pieces, for ſome 
things which he had related. IV. 862. 5. N 
V. 496. 4. 3. n. (38). Promiſes to publiſh the 
memoirs - Villegaignon's life, and does not do 
it. 478. 5. * | 
Papers Tak repaired one of its breaches in France. II. 
125. 4. 5. The conduct of the Romiſh Clergy, 
contributed much to its deſtruction. V. 482. a. A 
digreſſion againſt thoſe who have ſo often foretold 
its fall in vain. II. 122. 4. 5. 123. 4. 6. 124. a. 5. 
125. 4. 5. 126. 4. 5. 127. a. 3. No body ima- 
gined that it would fall by its own crazineſs. 123. 
a. 5. 1 —— * weakened a 26 — ten 
years of the Ith century. 125, 3. The in- 
trigues and plots of the Jeſuit William 
re-eſtabliſh it in Great Britain. 576. Joſeph Hall 
was zealous againſt it. III. 342. a. 3. Two 
. 88 alike fooliſh, wrote the one upon the 
deſtruction of Popery, and the other upon the de- 
ny 2 of the Proteſtants. V. 237. 4. 5. 238. 
4. 3, | | 1 0 
Popes ; how perſons may be ſaved, that obey two 
Aikrent pu I. 179. a, 6, Privileges which 
their flatterers aſcribe to them. 231. a. 3. An in- 
ſtance of great ſubmiſſion to their cenſurers. 606. 
a. 6. It is an article of the Roman faith, that the 
Pope may depoſe ſovereigns. 656. a. 6. The me- 
dium which Bellarmin choſe, with reſpect to the 
Pope's power over the temporalities of Kings, pleaſ- 
ced no party. 731. 5. 732. a. Whether it be ne- 
ceſſary that a Pope ſhould be ſcrupulous and de- 
vout. 732. 6.733. a. The interval of time between 
the death of one Pope, and the election of another, 
roduces a thouſand diſorders. II. 238. b. 239. a. 
They concur with the Princes, in extending the 
Latin tongue. 517. a. Ought not to o the 
Emperors with temporal arms. 588; a. Nor uſ 
a power over the temporalities of Kings, 7 4. a. 6. 
595. 4. 5. As ſovereign Princes, they follow the 
inciples of the religion of a ſovereign. 758. 6. 
e authority which they have acquired in Rome, 
is much more ſurpriſing that of its antient Em- 
perors. III. 228. a. 6. Who it was that freed 
them from a ſervile dance on the Emperors. 
ibid. 5. Whether the eſtabliſhment of their exceſ- 
five power, muſt have been a difficult undertak- 
ing. ibid. 234. 4. B. 235. a. b. 236. a. I. To be 
a good Pope, it is not enough to have all the vir- 
tues of a good Clergyman. 326. 5. The corrup- 


tion of morals that appeared in the perſons of 


ſome Popes.” 328, 329. What glory they may 
— 2 if they ſet up to reform abuſes. 

30. 6, Who was the firſt Pope that gloried in 
havi g baſtards. 565. 4. They can do nothin 
again 


Criton, to 


a e * 1 
© _ vill 14 4 * 3 A 1 
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againſt the Canone of Councils, 741. 4. The 
_ cuſtom of ki their hand, into that of 
kifling their feet. 760. a. The acknowledgment 
which a Pope made. IV. 633. b. 634. a. When 
a perſon may lawfully exhort the Princes who are 
not Catholics, to make war upon the Pope. II. 
127. 6, Their authority reſtored to its firſt ſplen- 
dor. 125. 4. 5. Verſes upon the ſearch, which they 
were formerly obliged to undergo, before their e- 
lection. IV. 730. 6. | 
Popes and Cardinals accuſed of making a jeſt of the 
Chriſtian religion. II. 274. b. 275. a. 6. Prieſts 
A ' an Pope's palace, make a jeſt of it likewiſe. 
101d. ; | 
Poppza, Nero kills her by a kick on the belly. 
IT. 256. 4. | 
Populace: to what lengths the populace, when in a 
mutiny, are capable of carrying their fury. III. 
39. b. 40. a. | 
Porcien (the Prince of ) what he defired of his wife, 
not long before he died. III. 296. a. 
Porphyry, his prepoſſeſſion. I. 268. a. Upon what it 
was grounded. 269. a. He ſpeaks only of Am- 
monius's Philoſophical doctrine. ibid. a. 6. Whe- 
ther he believed that beaſts were no more than Au- 
tomata. IV. 553. a. Having reſolved to kill him- 
ſelf, his maſter diſſuaded him from it. 690. a. He 
believed that beaſts had the faculty of reaſoning and 
ſpeaking. 911. 6. What he ſays of Theopompus. 
V. 332. 4. 6, He accuſes the Chriſtians of forging 
ſeveral books. 638. 6. | | 
ortail (Mr) Advocate-General in the Parliament of 
Paris, marries Mr Roſe's daughter. IV. 917. 5. 
Portico : there went a proverb, that without Chry- 
ſippus, there would be no Portico. II. 
492. K. 8 | 
Port-Royal, Hiſtorical facts relating to that monaſte- 
mo, i. 485. 5. 486. a. 5. Whether the children 
of quality, of twelve or thirteen years of age, 


were ſuffered there to read the Socinian books. 


492. 5. What arguments the gentlemen of Port- 
Royal made uſe of to perſuade Mr de Turenne, 
to change his religion. II. 518. a. 5. 519. a. They 
had once ſchools, but thoſe have been ſuppreſſed. 
IV. 364. 4. 5. Accuſed of having intelligence with 
Geneva, by Father Meynier the Jeſuit. V. 16. 5. 
Reflexions on the Controverſy between the gen- 
tlemen of Port-Royal and Mounſier Claude, about 
the Devil's conference with Luther. 73. 4.6. 
Portugal (Sebaſtian, King of) upon the perſuaſion of 


the Jeſuits hazards a battle with the Moors, who 


were three times ſtronger than he. III. 871. 6. 
Portugal (the Infanta, daughter to Dom Pedro, King 
of] dies a maid in the year 1690. IV. 762. Her 
marriage with the Duke of Savoy, had been con- 
cluded upon, reaſonings which that occaſioned, and 
aà conſutation on that head pointed out. %. 
Portus (Francis) his anſwer to Peter Charpentier, con- 
tains many particulars that are greatly to the ſhame 
of the latter. II. 447.6. 5 
Pofidonius, we muſt not rely on his teſtimony, as to 
what concerns the invention of the Atomical ſyſtem. 
III. 788. a. 3. What honours he had paid to him 
by Pompey. IV. 67. a. 8 | 
Poſſefſed perſons, who neither underſtand Greek nor 
Latin. II. 148. 5. 149. a. An obſervation upon 
the knowledge of tongues, that is aſcribed to them. 
III. 211. 4. 6. | | 
_ Pofſevin, an anachroniſm which that author is guilty 
of. I. 651. 2. He gets a book, which he had ne- 
ver read, to. be condemned by the inquiſition. IV. 
13. 5. 14. 4. Sets up for a Converter in the val- 
lies of Piedmont. III. 944. 4. b. Sometimes judged 
of books which he had never read. V. 68. 6. Cen- 
ſured. I. 769. @. a: 
_ Poffible : whether a thing that never was, nor ever 
ſhall be, is poſſible. I. 759. 4. 760. 5. 761. a. II. 
495 b. 496. a. 5. | 
Pofiel, a learned man, and a fool. III. $83. 
Poſthumous : a model propoſed to thoſe who publiſh 
poſthumous. books. IV. 59 4. | 
Poſts, who ſettled them in France. III. 801. 


Poverty obliges ſeveral perſons to cultivate learning. 


V. 589. a. 6. 3 
Pours (Jeremiah de) a Walloon miniſter, quoted. 


| 9. 6. | e 
I. 1. 4. 2. (3). III. 357 a. n. (92). IV. 158. a. Preachers ditious) France was full of them in the 


4 n, S * $ b. u. (By (9), 
, » (91), (92), 100. . 3. (94), (95). 
— at 


preached ſeven times in one day. 695 


of the people, are to be feared, 722. a. 
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Poxwer : the Civil and Ecclefiaſtical power, ſtand in 
need of each other. I. 244. 4. V. 514. 5. 
Power (Regal) Althuſius quoted as one that had ſpo- 
ken diſreſpectfully of it. I. 237. . 
Poxwerful : the benefit of mankind requires that no 
Prince ſhould become too powerful. V. 670. 
Powers (Eccleſiaſtical) deſigned by the Watchmen of 
the city, in the Song of Solomon, an explanation 
. occaſioned by the author's impriſonment. III. 772. 
&. 6. 91 22 
Poxed: who is the Patron of ſuch as are poxed in 
the Church of Rome. III. 573: * 9 
Pragmatic Sanction, the abuſes under it, were not 
fewer than they have been ſince the Concordate. 
IV. 766. a. ö. | . F. 
Pray: it was the cuſtom of the Eaſtern people, to 
turn their faces towards one particular point of the 
heavens when they prayed. IV. 176. a. 5 
Prayers are oppoſed by counter-prayers. I. 161. a. 


The doctrine of the Peripatetics, concerning prayers 
The prayers of the ſlothful 


and ſacrifices. 468. a. 
are unacceptable to God, II. 691. a. There are 
difficulties to be examined touching their efficacy. 
V. 181. a. b. A perſon ſhould begin with them, 
when he is deliberating upon ſuch a dangerous 
point as that of matrimony. I. 603. 5. 


P raiſe 1 the deſire of praiſing people, occaſions man y 


_ faults, III. 489. a. | | 
Praiſe is ſeldom the only end of thoſe, who are not ſa- 
tisfied with the teſtimony of their own conſciences 
I. 279. a. Extravagant praiſes do more hurt than 
honour to a perſon. 601. 4. ö. It is not an eaſy 
matter to renounce praiſe. II. 298. a. b. 299. a. A 
rſon cannot be ſaid to be worthy of praiſe, when 
he only abſtains from doing a perfidious action. 
437.6. We ſhould delay beſtowing praiſes on peo- 
ple till they are dead. IV. 431. 6. The praiſes 
that are beſtowed on people, are not always in a 
juſt proportion to their merit. II. 515. 5. 


Praſſicizs (Luke) behaves handſomly to Auguſtin Ni- 


Pphus. IV. 380. 6. 7555 ak 
Prateolus cenſured in point of Chronology. I. go. 
a4. b. Aſcribes an extravagant doctrine to the Ana- 
baptiſts. 290. a. 6. He put in his alphabet a great 
many ſects that never exiſted. 790. a. Trumps 
up an imaginary ſect of Melchiorites. IV. 193. 
Pratum Spirituale, its viſions. IV. 415. 5. 416. a. 
Preach : a ſingular manner of preaching. II. 287. 5. 
_ Formerly it required a prodigious deal of learning 


to preach very ill, and now a man needs but 


* 


little to preach well. 107. 6. 
Preacher : the ignorance o 


_ patience of his hearers. II. 287. 6. Another pro- 
duces ſurprizing effects. 299. 4. b. 374. b. 375. a. 
One that was prodigiouſly followed. 544. a. A 
Preacher, who upon an extraordinary occaſion, 

. 6, One who 

2 exactly at ſuch and ſuch a period. III. 18. 

a. One who compoſed in Latin, the ſermons he 
was to preach in French. 839. a. 5. A turbulent 
and factious Preacher, does not deſerve the name 

of Orator, and why. IV. 581. 5. One that drinks 
in the pulpit. 725. a. Another . whoſe way of 
preaching was ſomewhat comical. 722; ö. Preachers 


have a great advantage over Lawyers. I. 61. 5. 


Are to be feared. 89. 5. They are very ill uſed. 
654. a. Nothing more fatal to a State, than hot- 
headed Preachers. II. 
like much to ſee the churches full of hearers. 11 2. 6. 
They get nothing by being obitinate againſt the 
torrent of the faſhions. 544. 6. 545. 4. 6. Whe- 
ther one ought to take every thing they ſay in a 
literal ſenſe. III. 895. 5. 896. a. There are ſome 
of them who may 
IV. 290. 6. Whether thoſe that are famous ſhoul 
print their ſermons. 315. 5. Tycho Brahe wiſhed. 
that a good many of them were Mathematicians. 
680. a. Preachers who can enter into the intereſt 
e moſt 
famous Preachers, generally ſpeaking, are not very 
rofound Divines. 757. 6. 758. a. b. There are 
ome of them, who rather oh to'be baniſhed, or 
not to preach at all, than to cut ſhort their ſer- 
mons. 7 | „ I Ps. 0:6 


year 1594, and in the year 1595. II. 95. and a. 6. 
96. a. 101. 3. 102, @. A pallage of Cardinal 
11 M . d'Oſſat, 


a Preacher. Le A- . 
nother is mortified at being told that he -hived« the fiat 


5. and a. b. 96. a. Preachers 


compared to the nightingale, 
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+ POffat, and of his Su — head. 
III. 279. 6. Supported „they are 
7 S 0 bringing about any . whatſo- 

ever. ibid. The adventure of one who had foretold 
the end of the world. V. 236. and a. B. 237. and 


a. b. 
Pre-Adamites, ſome of their difficulties. IT. 246. 4. 6. 
247. 4. b. | 


Pre- Adamites, who is the author of that book. IV. 
529. a. And what happened to him and it. #614. 
De. 
Predeſtination; there is no Hypotheſis, touching the 
duodctrine of Predeſtination, which removes all dif- 
ficulties. I. 481. 2. 5. 482. a. The doctrine of 
St Auguſtin, of Janſenius, of Calvin, and of the 
Thomiſts, is entirely the ſame on that ſubject. 
564. a. 5. Bellarmin did not follow the doctrine 
of the Jeſuits on that ſubject. 728. #. b. Bolſec in- 
veighs agal | 
the conſequences of Predeſtination, had a being a- 
mong the antient Philoſophers. 332. 6. 333. a. Had 
the Be putes which it occaſions at this day, prevailed 


in the time of the Manichees, they would have gi- 


ven great advantages to them. IV. 517. 4. 6. 518. 
4. b. 519. a. Abſolute Predeſtination is not a fit 
ſubject to begin with, in preaching the Goſpel to 


Inñdels. 845. 5. 847. a. One may err in that 


point, through a good motive. V. 153. a. 6. 154. 


3. It is a ſcandal, that the diſputes about Pre- 
deſtination, ſhould produce ſuch an invenomed ha- 
tred. 154. a. St Paul has no other way to rid 
of the difficulties that attend it, but by having re- 

-* courſe to the abſolute er, which God has over 

| his creatures. 821. It is one of the myſteries 

that bear hardeſt upon reaſon. 822. The diſ- 
putes on that ſubje& have only 
that people have handled them, as if they could be 
reconciled with reaſon. ibid. and 823. Paſſages of 
Morus and Mr Pectet, touching the incomprehenſi- 
bility of it. 7b:4. and 824. See Grace. 

Prediftions : what Poetical predictions reſemble. I. 

794. a. Aſtrological predictions, tho in themſelves 

they be no more than chimera's, do nevertheleſs 
produce real evils. II. 380. a. 5. Philoſophy is 
nonpluſſed by what is ſaid of them. 392. a. 6. 

Thoſe who cry them up have too much oy 


to guard againſt an incredulous reaſoner. ibid. b. 
393. 4. * Dilemma againſt the authors of pre- 
| IiAtions. III. 232. a. b. The moſt chimerical have 


had ſome parts of them confirmed by the event. 


481. 3. What is the univerſal ſpirit of the ma- 
kers of predictions. IV. 116. 4. 5. The anſwer 
that one of them made to an objection, ſtarted by 
the Queen of Poland. ibid. 6. The weakneſs of 
the argument that is made uſe of to prove the 
certainty of them. 182. 5. Reflexions on what is 
| faid of them. 369. 3. 370. 4. It would be of 


great uſe to keep a regiſter of ſome prediftions. 


431. 3. We ought not to be ſurpri 
ral of thoſe which have been made by falſe Pro- 

phets, come to paſs. 899. a. Whether Savonaro- 
| Es predictions were grounded upon his knowledge 
in Scripture and human reaſoning, or on Divine re- 
velation. V. - b. 65. a. 6. | 


„if ſeve- 


- Prefaces and Epiſtles Dedicatory, ought never to be 


out in the editions of books, cam Notis Va- 

' riorum. I. 225. b. Should be dated with exnctneſs. 
V. 256. a. There are falſhoods in prefaces, which 
* ought not to paſs for venial ſins. I. 496. 6. 497- a. 
It Va greater fault than is commonly believed, not 

to read them. II. 142. 5. There is nothing more 
| to be conſulted by the author of ſuch a 
work as this. 8. 5. Prefaces that are moſt admired. 
261. 3. They ought not to be left out in the new 


 . editions of books. I. 225. b. IV. 164. 6. b. A 
th 


of millery upon thoſe who affirm in their pre- 


; that they have been forced to ppbliſh their 


_ works. 173. B. 174 4. b. Peliſſon's eto the 
_ works uf Saraſin, is a maſter-piece, 538.- Excellent 
- Prefares. ibid. u. (c). | 
Prejudice: : things are praiſed or blamed, according to 

the different prejudices of men. I. 294. 3. How 
© difficult it is for a man to 
in his ſearch after truth. n „7. 4. R 

conſequences. V. 153. a. 5. 154. 4. 

rh of prejudice. IV. 46. 4 | * 
Prejudices in rtligion, their bad effects. I. 784. 


3 a. 5. * 


inſt it. II. 59. 2. 5. The diſputes about 


ed from this, 


the better of them 


INDEX. 


"reudices : who is the author of the book intituled 
* Prejudices againſt - the Catvinifts. I. 


Prelates : the advice that was given to a Prelate one 
day by his miſtreſs. I. 743. 3. At what time they 
began to frequent the Court, and the ill effects it 
© an III. 93. 5. Their reſidence in their 

ioceſes, has no manner of influence towards the 


reformation of manners and abuſes. 591. 6. They 


are often made a ſacrifice to the Pope, in the quar- 


rels that Princes have with him. 611. 6. 
Premonſtratenſes, the founder of that order, converts 
a great many Heretics. V. 292. 
Preſages, the y_ of them. II. 4 
ſons _—_ the 


a. Reflexions on what people c ly think 
them. IV. 565. 4. b. © eB apes iy 


Preſcience: God's Preſcience is no-ways inconſiſtent 
with the liberty of the creature. I. 661. 6. 


Preſcription is ſometimes an invincible proof that a 
fact is falſe. II. 61. 2. c 


Preſence (Real): John Poinet admits a Real Preſence, 
but he will fe. to be no more than ſacramental 


45. a, b. Rea- 


at the ſame time. IV. 693. b. SEE 
Preſents ought to be made by the perſons who love, 
and not by thoſe who are loved. II. 508. a. 
Preſs : famous men that have been correctors of the 
preſs. II. 293. and a. b. III. 731. 6. 732. 4. IV. 
295: a. 843, 844. The abuſes of the preſs. V. 


764. 2 
Preſter John, why the Emperors of the Abyſſines hare 


been called by that name. I. 36. 
Pretor/bip, when that office was inſtituted in Rome. 
II. 290. a, Whether a Conſul ever deſcended to 


that employment. 346. a. b. In what caſe this 


happened ſometimes. ibid. 


Preuil (St) whether he was B 1 8 other 
ad diſpleaſed Cardinal 


reaſon, but becauſe he 
Richelieu. III. 818. a. 6. 819. 4. 


Priam, wherein his happineſs conſiſted, according to 


Tiberius. IT. 719. a. Where, how, and by whom 
he was killed. IV. 659. 4. 6. 
Pride, it may have ſome ſhare in our moſt commend- 


able actions. I. 460. 4. 5. It is the ordinary paſſion 


of thoſe who are not addicted to pleaſures. III. 


223. a. Called he Sacred Difeaſe. 789. a. It is 
the failing of moſt great wits. ibid. *' 
Prideaux, Quoted. IV. 47. b. n. (267), (269), (270). 


48. a. b. n. (271), (273), (274), (275). 176. 
4. b. n. (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), . (7). 177. 
18 (8), (9), (10). 178. 4 5. n. 
Prierias (Sylveſter) confounded with Ferrarienſis. 
Prierio, þ village in Italy, where ſituated. IV. 772. 


1. (a). 


Prieft : a reflexion on the Jewiſh High. Prieſt not 


being ＋ 15 to marry unleſs with a virgin. I. 
533. 4. 6. PT | 
Priefthood : what excluded people from the prieſthood, 
even at the time when married perſons were not ex- 
_ Cluded from it, I. 533. a. 6. | 


Prieſts are the moſt terrible of all accuſers. I. 468. a. 


According to Montagne, there is nothing more ri- 


— 


octrine of Preſages. 629. a. B. 630. 


diculons than their ſquare caps. II. 93. 3. A Prieſt 


turns informer againſt an Abbeſs whom he was in 
love with. 277. a. There are a great many of 
them who go about, and offer themſelves from 


_ door to door, to ſay Maſſes at a low rate. 373. a. 


| 6. What they oppoſed to Farel's eloquence. III. 
11. a. 3. The Prieſts of the North are more 
_ difficultly brought to undergo the yoke of Celibacy 
than thoſe of the South. 229. a. There was a 
time when concubinage was not looked upon as 
ſhameful among them. 887, a. A Prieſt who beat 
Viret in ſuch a violent manner that he was left 
for dead. V. 481. a. 3. George Braun's oration 
againſt the Prieſts that kept concubines. II. 121. 

E. 1 03 ian) what Quintilian ſaid of them. IV. 
161. | 


Princes, A reply that a Prince made. I. 130. 3. A 
Prince cannot expreſs any ſort of a command more 
abſolute than that of a requeſt, 583. b. People 

ay dear ſometimes far attacking a Prince by libels. 

II. 216. 3. Their goodneſs contributes more than 

their wickedneſs towards dethroning them. I. 273. 

5. II. 100. a. b. 739. a. They are not acquainted 

with every thing that is contained in books ee. 
b cat 
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tious how they behave to young Princes. 377. 6. 
What we look upon as their unhappineſs, is only 
a leſs evil. II. 220. a. We ought not to be ſur- 
2 at their being leſs deſerving than they ſhould 
256. 6. 257. a. Their politics have ſomething 
that is capricious, when it conſiſts in debauching 
one another's ſubjects. 360. 3. The negeſſity to 
which they are reduced of doing certain things is 
more the cauſe of their unhappineſs than glory. 
416. 6. 417. a. They have no greater enemies 
than Flatterers, Poets, Panegyriſts, Soothſayers, and 
Aſtrologers. 437. a. They negle& thoſe whom 
they think themſelves ſure of, and labour chiefly 
to gain thoſe whom they diſtruſt. 443. 4. b. III. 
421. a One word from them will have a greater 
influence towards reforming the faſhions, than all 
the ſermons in the world. II. 545. 6. It is not 
ſufficient to make our court to them in order to 
obtain ſomething from them, if we do not likewiſe 
make our court to their favourites. 602. @. 6. 
| G03. a. They are ſerved with more zeal than 
God, and are nevertheleſs very often the ſlaves of 
their ſlaves. ibid. The moſt part of great Princes 
are unfortunate in their own families. 607. b. 608. 
a. They play upon the Public. 675. 5. They 
1 the people, but intereſt governs them. 754. 
6. 755. a. A man ought to wiſh for good Princes, 
and bear with thoſe that are bad. 785. a, Their 
honour is very often ſacrificed to the intereſt of 
a Miniſter, III. 59. 5. Their perſecuting ediQs 
— — them to great inconveniences. 397. a, Their 
inſincerity diſapproved of by Henry the Great. 422. 
2. 5. They dom end their quarrels with the 
Pope, but to their own confuſion. 611. a. 6. They 


have few enemies whom they ought to look upon 
They have had a 


as inconſiderable. 715. 
power to make laws concerning the obſtacles of 
marriage, and no body has taken it from them. 
74: 5. Whether it is proper that they ſhould be 
t pulous. 797. 5. 798. a. Their interviews do 
more harm than good, 809. a. 6. Their jealouſies. 
816. 5. 817. a. n. (22). They cannot always 


vern their ſtates with their beads in their hand. 


IV. 13. a. It may be ſaid with reſpe& to them 
that people generally forſake the ſetting ſun, and 


ſhew r _ to the riſing ſun. 21. a. b. Their 


edits often contain honourable things which are 
nothing but lies. 147. 6. There are Princes, who 
are much more at a loſs than other men, what re- 
ſolution to take when their wives are — 
339. a. 5. They ought never to expoſe their 
Majeſty unguarded. 429. May ſhare the cares of 


the government with a Miniſter. 494. 5. 495. a. 


It is ſcarce poſſible to be ſincere when we ſpeak of 
thoſe that are living, or of thoſe whoſe ſons do 
ſtill reign. 7bid. Good Princes take pleafure' in 
_ diſtributing their favours themſelves, and intruſt 
their Miniſters with the care of puniſhing people. 
573. 6. They make war upon one another, and are 
reconciled when they pleaſe. 698. a. See King,. 
It is dangerous to adviſe them. 795. a. They 
ſhould never offend any body with railleries. V. 
278. a. b. 279. a. . A book where there are 
ſome good things concerning the qualities which 


they ought to have. II. 403. Different authors 


who have writ for their inſtruction, and the different 
methods which they have taken. IV. 918. @. 6b. 
People rather chuſe to commit a fin than to diſ- 
pleaſe thoſe who have it in their power to make 
or ruin their fortune. V. 811. We cannot form a 
certain judgment of them from the writings that 
are publiſhed againſt them in the heat of factions. 
III. 516. 4. 5. The attachment of their enemies 


to a new religion, is to them a ſtrong argument 


of the falſhood of it. V. 652. There are a 
many occaſions, when they have the diſadvantage, 
without deſerving to be blamed for it. 655, 


Princeſſes are obliged to make the firſt advances in 


love to their inferiors. IT. 312. 4. 6. Cannot con- 
ceal their age. IV. 333. a. Could never ſucceed 
in any intrigue of gallantry, if they had not their 
. confidents. 335. 4 | 


Principalities (EleRtive) generally thoſe who are raiſed | 


to them are men of very aſpiring minds. I. 
64. 4. 2 2 
Priveiph divers opinions concerning the principle of 
all things. II. 298. 6. 299. 4. | 
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cated to them, I. 338. People oupht to be n 


Principles; to embrace one we muſt not wait till it 


be free from all difficulties. I. 241. 3. Moſt 11 


ſons alter their principles as they change 
country and intereſts. . -q b. "Men are little 
governed by their principles. IV. 39.6, 

Principles (the doctrine of two) the one good, and 
the other bad: the origin of that doctrine IV. 

517. @. 5. 518. a. b. 10 522. 4. 571. B. 572. 
a. Empedocles was the firſt who ſuppoſed two 
principles. IV. 584. 3. See Evils. 

Printers (famous). 1. 602, a. 6. Their errors are 
ſometimes of great conſequence. 633. 4. Ho the 
multiply writers. II. 541. 3. Which may lea 
compilers into ſtrange miſtakes. ibid. The con- 
fuſion that one of their blunders occaſioned. 734. 
b. 735. 4. 5. Authors are greatly diſturbed there- 
at. V. 582. 6. They are not to be charged with 
all the faults that are to be met with in books. 

III. 661. 42. 5. Authors ſhould not apply to a 
Printer the moment they are paſled their childhood. 
IV. 164. 5. 165. a. 12 . 

Printing, when it was invented. I. 166. a. Was not 
uſed in Europe, till about the middle of the 
XVth century. 578. 6. Illiterate perſons. judged 
incapable of exerciſing that art. 755. b. 335. 6. 

336. 4. Tori contributed greatly to the bringing 
the Printing types to perfection. V. 388, A book 
which he writ on that ſubje&. ibid. | 

Prints: authors ought not to put falſe prints into 
their books. II. 100, 5. Is 

Priolo (Benjamin) what he fays of the Princeſs of 
Condé. II. 137. 6. 138. 4. And of the lady de 
Guebriant. III. 265. a. 6. 266. a. And of four 
court ladies. 265. b. 266. a. 

Priorato (Galeazzo Gualdo) what he ſays with reſpect 
to ese of the victory of Avein. III. 
829. | 


Priſcianenſis (Franciſcus) publiſhed the firſt edition of 


Arnobius's works. I. 503. a: LN 
Priſcillian is put to death for his hereſies. III. 758. 
2 75 


Privileges to Books, why the States of Holland grant 
them. V. 804, The privilege to this Dictionary 
was not granted, till after a long examination of the 
* which the Printers of Moreri made to 
it. ibid. oy | 

Probity, how Seneca the Father defines it. I. 185. 

Proceſs : A ſingular proceſs raiſed about a penſion left 
to a cat. IV. 918. 6. | | 


Proceſſim : A proceſſion made by Francis I, to ex- 
piate the wicked attempt of the Heretics. II. 


191. u. 1 75 
Proclus, whether he believed that beaſts were no more 
than Automata. IV. 553. a. 6. | 


Procopius, who firſt publiſhed his Hiſtory in Greek. 


III. 478. a. | | 
Proculus, his laſcivioaſneſs. III. 415. 2. 

Prodicus was the founder of the ſect of the Adamites. 
I. 110. a. 6. 111. 6. A n 
Prodigies multiplied through the facility of the Pagans. 
I. a. 6. Frequently make more noiſe in remote 
countries than in thoſe where it is pretended that 


they happened. III. 487. 5. 


IIęonęsc las, ſacrifices which the Athenians offered in 


half of all the Greeks. I. 5. a. And for what. 
ibid. 9 5 | | TOS 

Profanation:* an horrible profanation of ſeveral holy 
things under Hadrian. I. 648. 6. 649. a. 

Profeſſons : an important advice to thoſe who exerciſe 
any particular profeſſion, I. 337. a. A man ought 
to keep himſelf within the bounds of his profeſſion. 
V. 367. 6. The Germans learn but one. I. 64. 
6. The French apply themſelves readily to ſeveral. 
ibid. | | 


| | | * 
Profeſſors, the meanneſſes of ſome, and their Wrdid 
love for gain, which makes them run from one 


— to another. I. 56. a. b. 193. 5. 195. a. 6. 
II. 628. a. 5. A profeſſor who makes an extra- 


ordinary acknowledgment. I. 488. 4, 3. The 
* 1 of Philoſophy in the univerſities . of 


rance do not explain Politics. II. 6. 6. The 


death of one may. reftore peace to the 
ſocieties. 29. 6. There are ſome profeſſors who 
reſerve the ſolution of the greateſt ties, for 
thoſe who give them moſt money. 287. 4. 
The greateſt part of t | 
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ſchools. 861. 4, Some of them permit their boar- 
ders to do what they pleaſe, and for what reaſon. 

III. 663. @. 6. A book which contained nothing 
but the reproaches which two famous profeſſors 
divulged one againſt another. IV. 122. a. Com- 

| 2 againſt the multitude of profeſſors. V. 229. 

230. 4. | 

Progufites, the credulity with which people collect 
and apply them. III. 811. a. | 

Prometheus, how puniſhed by Jupiter, and for what. 
III. $30. a. Faſtened to mount Caucaſus. II. 
82, 6. | 

Promiſes, which are often made, but very rarely kept. 
V. 659. : 

Pronunciation: a profeſſor ' whoſe pronunciation was 
exceeding agreeable. IV. 477. a. The country 
1 ue] does prejudice to a man's eloquence. 

. 183. and a. b. 1 0 

Propertides, women that Venus inſtigated to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves, becauſe they would not own her 
to be a goddeſs. IV. 642. a. 


Properties of things, no reaſon can be given for them, 


but when theſe things have been made freely by a 
cauſe, that had ſome reaſons and motives in pro- 
ducing them. II. 644. a. There are many natural 


roperties which are aſcribed to miraculous cauſes. 


IT. 645. 6. 646. 4. 


| Propertius criticized. IV. 181. a. 


Prophecies, thoſe who explain them will never own 


themſelves to have been in the wrong. I. 7. 6. 
What excuſe St Bernard made for his falſe pro- 


phecies. 774. 6. Are trumped up for political 


ends. II. 387. 4. 6. An example of prophetic 
cheats. ibid. A ſpecimen of the frauds which are 
committed by the help of prophecies. 444. 4. 6. 


The moſt chimerical may bring about great revo- 


lutions. 693. 6. Prophecies have at all times been 


forged by thoſe who had a mind to induce people 


to a revolt. III. 684. a. Braunbom's new diſ- 


coveries on the explication of them. II. 122. To 


talk of accompliſhing them is endeavouring to in- 


troduce ſlaughter and maſſacre every where. 127. b. 


Thoſe who have the ſovereign authority among the 
| Proteſtants have no regard to the vain interpretations 
that are put upon them. ibid. 


Prophets, the imperfection of their knowledge. I. 280. 


a. In the colleges of the Egyptian Prieſts, they 
were called prophets, who were in the nature of 
Deans or Superiors. 347. a. The illuſions and 


evaſions of the modern * * 1 8. n ho ; 
em moſt, do neverthe 


Princes who laugh at t 
make uſe of them with great ſucceſs. 693. 3. How 
they come to be ſo often miſled. III. 436. b. A 
good touch-ſtone to know whether they be true 
_ prophets. IV. 36. a. 6. Some people endeavour 


to vindicate the new prophets, at the expence of 


the old ones mentioned in the Scripture. 889. 6. 
890. a. Their end and deſign in balloting the 
numbers of the Apocalypſe. II. 123. 3. Are as 

bold as ever, when they find themſelves contra- 
dicted by the event. 124. a. One of their arti- 


fices. V. 72. 73- Thoſe who are not ſupported by 


the ſecular arm, are expoſed to terrible changes of 


fortune. 73. and b. 


ropofitions that are condemned ſhould be each of them 

particularized. I. 340. 4. b. A reflexion on the 

indeterminate .way of cenſuring them. ibid. and 
| 607. 4. The method of extracting them when 

there is a deſign to have a book cenſured. 606. 4. 

b. r two contradiftory propoſitions are 
| ſometimes true and ſometimes falſe, 506. ö. 507. a. 
Whether it follows that every propoſition being 

either true or falſe, all things happen by the force 
of deſtiny. II. 790. 5. 791. a. 


| Profits whether it be a mark of the true church. 


. 31. 6. 322. &. b. 33. a.b. 50.6. 51. a. b. 
| 52. 4. An inſtance of the vanity thereof, III. 815. 
. $16. a. The inconſtancy of mens reaſonings 
with reſpe& to adverſity and proſperity, IV. 51. 
a. The falſe conſequences that are drawn from 
. Proſperity and adverſity. 55. a. b. 216. a. 6. 
Protagoras looked upon religion as a problematical 
thing, Il. 652. 5, | 
Protection, gratitude towards a Prince that affords it, 
renders a man unfit to write of thoſe things in 
"_—_ that Prince is intereſted. III. 345. and 
a. b. 


 - Prote&tor, a name given to Hugh Capet's ſon-in-law 
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Protectores Domeſtici; to enter into that body, it was 
1 ſor a man to be of a family. 
104. NYE 
Proteftant Religion, there are ſome perſons, who could 
wiſh that we had the Hiſtory of the growth 
and progreſs of it, written neither by a Roman 
Ps nor by a Proteſtant. IV. 862. 
. . | 
Proteflants ; when and where their ruin was projected. 
I. 119. a. b. It has been ſaid that after they had 
ſhaken off the Pope's yoke, they found that the 
| pw of the Secular Power is not eaſier. 214. They 
ve always maintained, that there was no need of 
miracles to juſtify the Reformation. III. 737. 5. 
An aſſembly of them is detected at Paris, in the 
year 1557, to the number of four hundred perſons, 
| ſeven of whom were burnt. I. 790. a. They ob- 
tain almoſt every thing they pleaſe, after the flight 
of Charles V, before Duke Maurice. II. 440. 4. 
Thoſe whom the Emperor had baniſhed out of his 
dominions, were always in hopes of being reſtored. 
691, 5. Their affairs cannot fail to be in a happy 
ſituation, and why. 758, 6. How uſeful the emu- 
lation of Charles V, and Francis I, proved to them. 
III. 94. 2. 6. The Duke of Orleans, Francis the 
firſt's Bond ſon, offers to allow them the free ex- 
_ erciſe of their religion. 96. a. 3. Favoured by 
the Roman Catholic Princes. 94. 4. b. 397. 6. 403. 
a. 6. Their deſign to form a kind of league againſt 
the enterprizes of the Jeſuits. 504. 42. They do 
not calumniate the Catholics, when they reproach 
them with the miracles that are to be found in 
their Legends. IV. 28.56. Their re- union is treat- 
| ed of. 286. 5. Should leave off writing controver- 
ſial books againſt one another, 680, a. 6. 681. 
a. b. They very much miſtruſt the Jeſuits that are 
willing to embrace their religion. 855. a. Informa- 
tions againſt ſome of their meetings at Paris. 882. 
a. 6. There was nothing captious in the clauſe of 
the confeſſion, which they preſented to the King 
at Poiſſy. V. 28. a. Why a Pope prognoſticated 
that their religion would be of no long continuance. 
172. a. Penſioned by the Cardinal of Lorrain. 
III. 874. 3. Every one of them has received an 
order like that which Ehud received. II. 123. 2. 
They become maſters of ſeveral cities. ibid. b. 
Weakened and oppreſſed by the Catholics, during 
the laſt ten years of the XVIIth century. 125. 5. 
When a man may lawfully exhort them to make 
war upon the Pope. 127. 6. Thoſe who have 
the ſovereign authority among them, do not mea- 
ſure their conduct by the predictions of their writers. 
ibid. They ſtill write books to maintain the ſtory 
of Pope Joan. IV. 732. Have not underſtood the 
intereſt of their party, in relation to that ftory, 
which is of little moment to them. 449 Are not 
equitable in their behaviour to Blondel, whom they 
ſhould have imitated. ibid. Their diſputes with the 


_ Jeſuits were never ſo violent, as during the firſt _. 


thirty years of the X VIIth century. 727. a. Pro- 
teſtant authors, who maintained the ſtory of Pope 
Joan, after Florimond de Remond's book, and 
that of Father Labbe came out. 732. a. 6. 733. a. 

' Proteſtant authors who have not believed it. 733. a. 
They ſpeak very diſadvantageoufly of Pope Paul. 
II. 509. Did not add the ſtory of Pope Joan, to 
the Chronicle of Martin Polonus. 709. a. Eſteem 
Ruyſbroeck's works. 942. 6. Their way of pro- 
ceeding, with reſpe& to the obſcenities related by 
their own writers, or by the Papiſts. V. 857. Have 
declared for Savonarola, but they only conſidered 
him on his fair fide. IV. 67. a. 6. 68. a. 6. Gave 
him the title of Martyr. 69. 4. 5. 70. @. 6. Ac- 
cuſed of a violent and ſeditious humour. 89. @. 6. 
Two authors, both equally mad, write the one 
upon the ruin of the Proteſtant religion, the other 
upon the ruin of Popery. 562. and a. b. 563. and 
a. 3. They make uſe of Windeck's maxims, as 
a handle to throw the blame of the wars in Ger- 
many' upon the Court of Vienna. 263, 264. 


a. 6. | 
Protogenes, a Painter who was never ſatisfied with his 
own works. III. 836. 6. V. 135. 6. ; 
Provengals, their clamours againſt Mr de Launol, 
upon his attempting to cure them of ſome errors. 
. 362. 
Provence; Peter de Quiqueran, writes a book on the 
praiſes of that Province. IV. 818. 


Proverb, 
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Proverb, the original of the Proverb Gracum oft, non 

poteſt Ii. I. 67. a. 

Providence, the vanity of man makes him doubt of 
it, I. 24, a, The axiom of a modern author on 
Providence. 94: b. Is ſuperior to all our deſigns 
however well concerted. 361. 3. Whether a man 
may be virtuous, without fearing it. 541. II. 783. 
b. 784. a. People diſpoſe of it a little too raſhly. 
J. 776. 42. And are too ready to ſearch into its 


counſels. IV. 55. a. b. 73. a. Whether the Pro- 


vidence that made the world, made alſo the diſeaſes 
and vices to which men are liable. II. 496. b. 497. 
a. The Poets ſpeak of it under too bold metaphors. 
543- The proſperity of wicked men, never makes 
thoſe queſtion a Providence, who ſhare in that 
| Proſperity, or who at leaſt receive no damage from 
it. 652. 6, The reaſons which are drawn from 
the common courſe of Providence to prove it, are 


been ſaid that the puniſhment of ſome impious per- 
ſons, was a ſentence of abſolution for Providence. 
670. 5. u. (93). We very often ſee thoſe, who 
fancy themſelves inſpired, diſtruſting it. 691. 4. 6. 
Providence does not — the prayers of the ſloth- 
ful. ibid. Whether ſuch as deny it are not capable 
to live in ſociety. 776. a. b. 777. a. b. In what 
reſpects it is eaſy for Providence to pleaſe every 
body. III. 2. 5. 3. a. Its decrees break through 
all obſtacles. 293. a. A complaint againſt it, on 
account of the proſperity of the wicked. 357. 4. 6. 
A ſe& which denies it, and 
Epicurus. 550. and a. 5. How far Providence 


raiſes and depreſſes men, when it pleaſes. 747. The 


ill qualities of men, are at ſome ſeaſons more pro- 
* than their good ones, to execute the decrees of 
Providence. 945. a. Whether it can be faid that 
Providence overthrows worldly greatneſs and proſ- 
perity, to ſhew it is a power. IV. 575: a. b. 576. a. 
Is called in queſtion, on account of the proſperity of 
wicked men, II. 670. 5. n. (93). IV. 932. 6. 
9233. a. b. 934. a. b. 935. a. 6. Confidered one 
way, it is of no great uſe to lead worldly people to 
virtue. V. 181. 4. 5. 182. a. How much the 
doctrine of Providence can contribute towards mak- 
ing us virtuous and happy men. 326. @. 5. It 
ſometimes blinds men. 373. a. vr 
Province: on what the glory of a Province 
at certain times. I. 482. a. It is a ſign that a 
man is of a mean extraction, when he the 
name of his Province. IV. 173. a. 6. 5 9 
r their boundaries have often been altered. 
* 53 a 


7. EY | 
Provinces of the Low-Countries, together with Franche 


Comte, formed the circle of Burgundy. II. 222. 
Charles V had a deſign to erect them into a king- 
2 and give it the name of Regnum Leoninum. 
_ "80. 2243- X | 
rovinces (United) who was their firſt Ambaſſador at 
the Court of France. I. 3. And what rank was 
given to their Ambaſſadors there, after that time. 
ibid. The affairs of the United Provinces went on 
better and better every day, from the time that a 
Viſionary had threatened them with the vengeance 
of heaven. III. 690. 3. They are the bulwark of 
the empire, the ſtrongeſt ſupport of the Netherlands, 
and the mediators and guarantees of peace. 851. 6. 
Very ill treated in a ſpeech, under the name of He- 
rimannus Conrad. II. 550. See States General. 
Provincial (letters to the) See Letters (Provincial). 
Provincials (or country Squires) ridiculed by Moliere, 
and 1 what. I. 188. a. Are great fumblers. IV. 
* whether it allows us to reſiſt violent ſpirits. 
I. 195. 6. Human prudence is, properly _—_—_ 
the ſport of the Providence of God. 
„ | | | 
Prodentins, a ſhort account of that Poet's life. IV. 
786. b. 789. 2. | | 


Pruſſia erecled into a kingdom. V. 194. hw 


P/alms tranſlated into French verſe, to what tunes 
they were ſung. I. 478. 3. Facts concerning Ma- 
rot's tranſlation of them. IV. 157. a. b. 158. 4. 6. 

159. a. b. 160. 4. b. 161. a. b. And concerning 
Beza's tranſlation. ibid. The church of Geneva, 
which was the firſt that made uſe of Marot's and 
Beza's verſion, was alſo the firſt that forſook it. 161. 
b. 162. a. Reckoned inferior or equal to Pindar. 

04. 5. 705. 4. Sainte-Aldego 
— ee fe with that of Conrart. V. 20, . An 
VOL. V. 
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to theſe ſpiritual 


alteration of taſte, with ref 
| ſongs. 446. 4. 5. Tranſlated into Italian verſe by 
Giulio Cæſare Paſchali. IV. 492. 0 
they were the 
_ of the XVth and XVIth centuries, II. 
481. 6. Ny IV Y 
P/alter, the' Proteſtants reproached with an alteration 
which they had made in their's. IV. 164. a. 6. 
When the Pſalter of the Proteſtants was printed with 
a licence. ibid. — | 
P/ammenius weeps not for the misfortune of his chil- 
—_ wi weeps for that of his friends. IV. 570. 
„. (F). 
Pfanmii ba brings the whole kingdom of Egypt 
under ſubjection to himſelf. IV. 343. a. 
Pterelaus, obſervations on his cup. V. 307. 6. 
308. a. 2 | | | 


with reſpe& to the celeſtial ſpheres. II. 379. 6 


255. b. | | 
Public was impoſed upon, long before the invention of 
the Gazette. I. 129. The ingratitude of the 
Public. 212. a. 5. For the inſtruction of the Pub- 
lic, it is neceſſary to diſcover both the good, and the 
bad, of great men. 5 = The capricious humour 
of the Public, with reſpe&t to the works of the 


learned. 625. 5. II. 523. 4. 6. 524. 4. Deſerves 


reſpect. I. 668. 3. Whether vices are ſometimes 
more beneficial to the Public than virtues. III. 
293. 3. The mercenary ſpirit of thoſe who ſerve 
the Public. 339. 6. 340. à4. 6. 341. 4. 6. With 
what boldneſs people impoſe upon the Public. V. 


643. 4. A girl married at the public expence. 


113 1578 
publica; the character of a Publican decried in the 
Goſpel, and profane authors. V. 465. 4. f 
Puer; in good Latin authors, a perſon goes ſometimes 
__ _ denomination, at twenty years of age. 
V. 171. 6. 4155 


Puis (Madam de) leaves a penſion to her cat, and 


there y occaſions a remarkable Iaw-ſuit, IV. 
1. 55. | 8 9 

* Marinus, what it is. IV. 677. b. 678. a. 

Pulpit, formerly a prodigious deal of uſeleſs reading 
was diſplayed there. II. 105. 6. 5 | 

Puniſh : a whole people puniſhed for the crime of a 
particular perſon. I. 158. 5. 159. a. What Bion 
ſaid with reſpect to the common obſervation, that 


Divine juſtice puniſhes the faults of the Fathers in 


their children. II. 12. 5. The Pagans; repreſented 
their gods under the idea of Beings, who puniſh 
one crime by —_— the offender to commit 
another. IV. 229. and 6. it 
Puniſhment : conſideration on the eternity of paniſh- 
ment. V. 175. 6. 
Puns 2 at preſent quite out of doors. II. 
616. a. 8 . 


Purgatory: what a banterer ſaid of Francis I, wich 
| reſpect to Purgatory. II. 372. 6. 373. a. 85 


Puriſis have impoveriſhed the French language too 
much. III. 208, a. ö. 209. a. Their ſtrange prin 


ciples. V. 840, 841, 844, &c. Do not conſult the 


intereſt of modeſty in their affected expreſſions. 846. 
There have been ſome ſuch in all ages. 851. The 
inconſiſtency of their conduct. 856, 3575 

Puritans, whence ſo called. I 256. a. 6. 


Purum Putum, the meaning of that expreſſion. I. 


227. 4 


Puteanus (Erycius) has written concerning the point 


of day. V. 779. Has expreſſed himſelf ill in 
ſpeaking of thoſe who go round the world eaſt- 
ward. 780. Confuted by Michalor, who, forgets 
to object one thing to him. ibid. 00 


Q 
A beneficed- man is deprived of his revenues, 


for his manner of pronouncing that letter. 
IV. 847. a. 6. 


Qualities: the effect of the proportions and diſpro r- 


tions, between the qualities of one and the 
man. I. 698. a. 5. The difference there is between 
manifeſt and occult qualities. II. 677. 


b. 
nde's tranſlation had 2wa/ities (Corporeal) are not in the objects. IV. 


684. a. 6. 
12 11 N 5 Luarterr: 


Ptolomy, the intricacy and confuſion of his ſyſtem, 
not good for all ſorts of unbelievers. 655. 5. It has pe” 4 your | 


Who firſt publiſhed his Almageſt in Greek. III. 
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718. 4. 6. VI 


Queen of France : 4. title given to Elizabeth, Queen 


"of England ; and 'Beza ridiculouſly | with 


it as a crime. I. 800. a. 6. 


Queent, what they _ to do, in order to place their 
00 


"ſex upon a good foot. III. 814. 4. Confidera- 
tions upon * 

309. 4. = Queen that was nurſe to her ſon. II. 
383. a. 5. 5 u dh | 
PS. the Dowagers often raiſe cabals to the prejudice of 
their children. IV. 958. a. E 
2ucens of Spain, that have been educated in France 

or Germany, fall into a kind of fervitude. IV. 
7 A id mh tos | 
4A has a very bad character given him by Pa- 
tin. IV. 58. 2. 575 n 
Querela Infantium, there are divers copies of that 
book in the libraries of Paris. II. 556. a. 6. 
Quernus promoted to the dignity of Poet Laureat, and 

| crowned. III. 763. a. 

Nueſtion : it is almoſt impoſſible to determine any 
queſtion by verbal diſputes. IV. 688. 5. 

Queftion Roiale & ſa Deciſion: an explanation touch- 

ing that book. V. 15.6. 16. a. 6. 

Qu ſlonſbip, perſons that had been Conſuls, did not 
decline that office, though it was a dignity inferior 


do that of a Prætor. II. 346. 6. 


Quid pro quo: nothing is more frequent among au- 
thors, than Quid pro quo s. I. 78. 5. 3 
Nuick commended for his collection of the Synods of 
France. I. 671. 5. 2. (60). Rs 0 
Puietiſm, notions that come very near it. I. 155. 4. b. 
Its peeing te ſpiritual Origeniſm. IV. 421. 4. 
We find the feeds thereof in Plato. 690. ö. 'Taught 
in the eaſt as well as in the weft. V. 202. b. 203. 
. 302. 4. 4. | "UI 
2uietifts, a ſpecimen of their viſions. II. 118. 4. 6. 
678. a. 3. They pretend that their principles 
are as antient as 'myſtical Divinity. ibid. 5. What 
they ſay of the falſity of the notions, under which 
the Deity is commonly repreſented, approved of 
by ſome Philoſophers. 1544. N * 


pry verſes wrote upon him. V. 400. 4. B. 


vintilian, the judgment that he paſſes on Pacuvius 


and Accius. I. 61. 2. Has erved a reflexion 


full of good ſenſe, ibid. 5. What he fays of a pro- 
felled accuſer. II. 356.56. And of facility in wri- 
ting. III. 262. 5. And of a writing which the au- 
thor is continually mending and 8 837. 
à. u. (21). He cenſures thoſe authors who can 
never be ſatisfied with themſelves, IV. 85. 6. 
„ | | ee ee 
Duintin Hens his * of the annals of Aqui- 
tain, by John Bouchet. II. 103. 4. b. 104. a. 
Quintus Curtius had a greater effect in curing a ſick 
rſon, than Avicenna, and the other writers upon 
yiic. IV. 311. a. A tranſlation of that author 
into the Turkiſh language promiſed. V. 223. 6. 


2 uifterpius blamed without reaſon by Mr Arnauld. III. 


kh. , 


o 


Quatation: ſometimes thoſe who undertake the cor- 


rection of a work, ſtrike out certain things in one 

place, and leave elſewhere a quotation of the very 
ſame things, V. 276. B. 

Quotations, reflexion on thoſe that are falſified, III. 


203. a. It would be a very uſeful thing to make 


a eolteftion of falſe quotations. IV. 108. b. It is 
dangerous to truſt them, when they have not been 
compared with the 7 V. 255. 3. The ri- 
' diculous practice of thoſe who heaped quotations 
on quotations, and intermixed the ſacred and pro- 
fane. II. 105. 5. 106. a. ; 
Quote: people ſhould ſtick religiouſly to the words of 
the authors whom they quote. I. 338. a. 6. 610. 
a. V. 307. b. 308. a. 4 is a bad cuſtom not to 
quote authors. I. 453. a. II. 324. 5. Balzac's ar- 
tifice in this point. 398. 6, What a perfect exact- 
neſs requires of us in quoting a book. 634. a. The 
impertinence of thoſe who quote Plato and Ariſtotle, 
to prove a thought common to all ages and nations. 
IV. 209. B. n. (24). An advice to thoſe wha 
| authors. 231. 3. A reflexion upon a certain 
-way- of quoting. p76- a. Rules to be obſerved in 


uotin O 770. A. A wrong way of au- 
ore, 's: 325, b. „ Sine quoung 
8 


unlawful amours. IV. 308. 5. 


112 e 
 Byerters: an anſwer which has been made at dif. 
the King's Quarters. III. 


779. 8. 
ompoſing, 


Quoters reduced to two claſſes, II. 778. 8 
Whether they have more trouble in c 
+ than authors that do not quote, ibid. 


R. 


ABBI: a famous Rabbi converted 2 
4 3 woman in a regular diſputation. V. 
298. 6. | 
Rabbins, their idle ſtories with reſpect to Adam's 
lamenting the death of Abel, and abſtaining from 
any carnal commerce with Eve. I. 23. a. How 
ſome of them explain the ſeventh verſe of the 
Fiſt Palm. II. 612. a. Their explication of that 
verſe does not well agree with the doctrine of Ori- 
- ginal Sin. ibi4. What they have imagined in order 
to explain the variations of nature. IV. 94. a. B. 
What they ſay about a ſmall bone which is in the 
Human body, and which they call Lax. I. 649. b. 
630. . 5. IV. 376. 3. 5 a Thoughts of 
$ © 


ſome Rabbins upon the ſou 
. $os. a. 5. 906. a. 5. 
Rabec ſuffers martyrdom. V. 197. a. 5. 


Rabelais, what Girac ſays of him. IV. 542. 6. 


The author was not much pleaſed with him: he is 
- nevertheleſs read and eſteemed by many people of 
- - honour and worth. V. 802. NNE 


 Rabelais Reformed, what that book is, and by whom 


compoſed III. 133. b. 134. a 
Rabutin (Buſh) quoted. I. 446. 4. u. (2). V. 76. a. 
uv. (8). What an Abbot wrote to him. III. 166. 


a. A Latin epigram writ againſt him. IV. 196. a. + 


Facts that concern him. 753. b. Sc. What he 
ſays about the contrariety of ingredients in the 
human compoſition. IV. 441. 2. Whether he be 


author of the book intituled Amours du Palais 


Real. V. 753. 5. 754. a. An acknowledgment 
that he makes, 756. : His Amours des Gauls more 
dangerous than the ſatire of Petronius. 847. 


Racan, what thing about him he ſet the greateſt value 


upon. V. 384. a. 


Rack, the inconveniencies that attend the uſe of it. 


III. 238. 5. 2 
Racovia, when and upon what occaſion the college 


which the Unitarians had erected there, was de- 


-»moliſhed. V. 168. @. 173. b. 174. 4. | 
Rogguagh 4 Parnaſſo, who is the author of that 
Ragotſei (Sigiſmond) what commiſſion he received in 
the name of God. II. 691. 3. His perplexity 

with rd to the war that he was ſollicited to 


make. 692. Revelations are publiſhed after that 


Prince's death, which ſuppoſed him ſtill alive. 
ibid. a. 


272 (George) initiated into the myſteries of Dra- 


bicius, IT. 093 4. 5. e 
Raguenau, a ſatire againſt him. II. 604. 2. 
Railleries of perſons that were burnt in effigy. II. 

85. 5. Cannot be good if they have no other 

| foundation but lies. 527. a. III. 378. b. 379. a. 

631. 6. See Jie. There are ſome raillieries ſo 
' Ingenious that though a perſon be nettled at them, 

he 12 not a good pretence to complain. IV. 

; 777. . | 

Raynaud (Theophilus) concealing himſelf under the 
name of $. Emonerius, writes againſt John Barnes's 
treatiſe of equivocations. I. 660. a. Accuſed of 

having cenſured the Apoſtles creed. III. 144. 2. 


Raynold; (William) what is reported of him and his | 


other. V. 275. 4. L. 

Ralph Higden, a Benedictin Monk, confounded with 
„ Havi acemfis. IV. 924. a. 6. 

Raſph the Black, otherwiſe called Radulphus Flavia- 
cenſis. IV. 824. 9159 oat 

Rambouillet-Houſe, an encomium upon it. III. 177. a. 

Rambouillet (Madam de) her virtue. IV. 83. a. 

Ramiſm involved in Theological diſputes. II. 696. 
a. 5. a. Flouriſhes in Swiſſerland. IV. 
842. K | 

Rami/tz, their diſputes involved in the diſputes of 
Divines, II. 696. 3. 3. 697. 2. We juftly 
laugh now. a- days at their quarrels wtih the Peri- 
patetics. 697. 4. | | | 

Rampalle (the Sieur de) what he tells us of a King of 
Lydia. IV. 563. a. n _ g 
ws, an epigram writ agat im. IV. 474. 6. 
475. a. He was one of the heads of —_—— 


beaſts. 904. 6. 
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which endeavoured to change the form of church 
by William Adolphus Scribonius. 100. ; 
apes puniſhed with death in France. IV. 636. 6. 
Cannot be juſtified. ibid. 637. a. b. Reflexion 
upon the rapes of fair damſels in romances. III. 
365. a, b. 366. a. 

Rapin (Nicolas) Lieutenant of the ſhort robe, his 
converſation with the Jeſuit Guignard, as the latter 
was going to be executed. III. 276. 6. 

Rapin (Father) is of opinion that the X VIIth century 
is ſuperior to the XVIth, in knowledge and inge- 
nuity. I. 92. 3. Cenſured for ſeveral errors 
touching the ſtudies and different employments of 
Ariſtotle. 464. a. 5. 465. a. 5. He did not give 
himſelf the trouble of conſulting originals. 472. a. 
A fine reflexion which he makes upon great men. 
619. 5. His error with reſpe& to a paſſage of 

Plutarch where Epicurus is mentioned. II. 775. 6. 
776. a, Quoted. 849. a. 5. n. (40), (42). 
Ratan, a very malignant ulcer. I 4 | 


"$9. 6: 
Ratiſhon : the Hiſtory of the conference of Ratiſbon. 


III. 535. 5. 536. 4. b. 537. a. Baillet's judg- 
. upon 1 paſſed in that conference. 538 
. 
Ravaillac, whether he could have been induced by 
the doctrine of the Jeſuits to aſſaſſinate Henry IV. 
IV. 128, 5. 129. a. 6. 130. a. What moved 
him to commit ſuch a Parricide. 131. a. 
Ré, the confounding of that iſle with the iſle 
of Rie, occaſions an anachroniſm. V. 188. a. 


Readers are ſeldom mortified when they do not under- 


ſtand an author, and why. I. 218. a. b. The 
moſt part of them are ſeldom ſenſible of an error 
in reaſoning. 419. 2. What ſort of readers are 
moſt prone to criticize. III. 337. a. 6. An au- 
thor ſhould wiſh for ſach as are neither ignorant 
nor very learned, 905. 5. 906. a. Are ſometimes 
more prejudiced than the author whom they accuſe 
of partiality. II. 310. a. 3. Are not candid 
enough. ibid. b. 311. a. There are ſome readers 
ſo warm that they tear out of their copies ſuch 
things as are ignominious to their ſect. IV. 711. 
35. Many of them do not compare one whole 
| book to another whole book. V. 180. a. There 
are fome who in the margin of their books write 
abuſive reflexions, or give the authors the lie. 
846. | | 5 
Reading 3 one of the greateſt uſes that may be drawn 
from it, is to learn the weakneſſes of the heart of 
man, and the ill effects of prejudices in point of 
religion. I. 784. 3. Too profuſely diſplayed to- 
wards the beginning of the XVTIth century. II. 
10g. 3. 106. 4. b. A paſſage of Ia Bruyere on 
that head. 105. b. A 


| pleaded thus, pleaded more for himſelf than for his 
Client. ibid. ö. It could only ferve to withdraw 
the Judge's attention. i674. | 
Real (the Abbot de St) unjuſtly cenſured, with reſpect 
to the Sguittinio della Liberta Veneta. V. 449. a. 
5. Quoted. III. 808. a. 5. u. (124), (125), 
126), (127), (128), (129). IV. 657. a. 3. (36). 
V. 366. a. 5. u. (26), (27), (28). he, For 
Reaſon has different faces. I. 681, 5. Whether the light 
of reaſon ought to be confulted. II. r11. 3. The 
vanity and weakneſs of it. 799. @. 6. IV. gs. 
b. 96. 4. 323. 4. b. 513. 4. b. 514. 4. 6. 515. 
a. A reffexion upon its weakneffes. III. 459. 5. 
It can only diſcover to us our ignorance and weak- 
| nefs, and the neceffity of a revelation. IV. 96. a. 


It wages a continual war with the body and the 
ſenſes. 440. a. Is not able to make us do what 


ſhe makes us approve. 442. 4. The Philoſophers 

obſerved the flavery of reaſon, and 1! the 

cauſe that produeed it; they were not ignorant 

that the power of reafon is Ioft, and its light 

nevertheleſs preferved. 441. a. 6. How deplorable 

its fate is. bs hg org. a. It is ufeful to humble 
A. 


it. 579 weakeneſs ſhould' conduct us to 


the light of revelation. ibid. What Cotta ſays of 


it. 516. J. 517. 4. Is a ſource! of deception as 
well as the fenſes. 592. 4. V. 441 14. 5. It is not 
reafon but faith that makes us Chriſtians. IV. 
59 1. 5. 592. a. Whether evidence which is the 
Non plus ultra of reaſon can be what they call 
Criterium Veritatis. 654. b. V. 586. 3. Whether 
by following the light of reaſon," and ſhaking off 
the yoke of tradition a perſon is led to Atheiſm, 


diſcipline, V. 738. His method greatly eſteemed” 


A paſſage of Balzac on the 
ſame ſubject. ibid. 106. a, An advocate who 


441. a. 6. See Philopty. The beſt reaſohs loſe 


+ their weight, when they are alledged by a 
- in miſerable clecunifiances. IV. N. J. on 8 


The myſteries of the Goſpel are above it, or even 
contraty to it. V. 815. Divines will always have 
the wort in a diſpute where they ſhall only appeal 
to the light of reaſon. ibid. It cannot furniſn an- 
ſwers to its own objections, we muſt have recourſe 
to the authority of God. ibid. The Catholics and 
Proteſtants agree to reject it in the controverſies a- 
bout the myſteries of religion, 817. Such Prote- 
| Rants as ſtudy to make more room for it in Divi- 
nity, are ſuſpected of Socinianiſm, i5;4. Its ſtrange 
miſtakes, when it treats of divine matters. $20. 
A perſon ſhould renounce it, in order to receive 
faith. 834. The ludicrous way in which this re- 
flection has been expreſſed, and the authors con- 
futation. ibid. Reaſon ſhould be filent when the 
word of God ſpeaks. 817. 830. 


Reaſonings, there are ſome which one may elude 
by . them into a jeſt. I. 639. 5. 640. 


a. 6. 
Re-baptize : whether children, baptized by a wo- 
man, ſhould be re-baptized. I. 704. 5. 


| Rebellion: the head of the rebellion, requires a grea- 


ter ſubmiſſion than the true maſter. III. 299. . 

Rebels, whether they do all that they can, whereas 
| thoſe who fight for their Prince do no more than 
they ought. I. 711. a. 5. Their artiftces. 265. 


a4. Their common proteſtation that they have no 


deſign againſt the King. II. 735. 4 


Rebenftack, his Colloquia Menſalia, the Hiſtory of that 


book. III. 938. 5. | 
Recolles ; Aloiſio de Leon draws up their rules. III. 
772. 3 | | 
Recommend : it is very dangerous to recommend an 
e perfor G cls ef I. 5 
Reconciliation, a feaft which the Jews ſolemnize by 
the _ of a cock and other ceremonies. III. 
A 5 ag 
1 People facrificed to the ghoſt of King Ofiris. 
25 | 
Redi, his book on the generation of infefts, quoted. 
IV. . h 8 
Reform : an attempt to reform abuſes may ſometimes 
have criminal motives. V. 459. 3. 460. z. 
Reformation of the Charch, what it was that gave 
ſeveral perſons à diſlike to it. I. 139. a. b. And 
_ retarded the progreſs of it. 285. a. Perſons who 
all their life-time made proſeſſion of the Catholic 


religion, though they wiſhed for 2 reformation. 


G59. Baudouin writes a treatif* of the means of 
" attaining to a good reformation. 697. 3. Cameron 
found many things in the Reformed Church, which 


wanted a farther reformation. II. 298. and a. b. 


A perfon may believe that the Church ſtands in 
need of reformation, without approving a certain 


. manner of reforming it. 374. a. What judgment 


ſome paſſed upon it in the beginning. 799. 4. 6. 


810. b. 811. a. 6. Perſons that were not far from 
it in their hearts, but who diſapproved of the con- 


da& of thoſe that were eftablifhing it. 799. a. It 
was ſupported by the emulation of Charles V, and 
Francis I. III. 94. 
Queen Elizabeth eſtabliſned. II. 754. 5. Attacked 
in Holland. III. 675. a. 5. It could not have 
been undertaken at a more favourable time. 947. 
5. 948. a. 6. 954. 6, V. 482. a. 6. Incon- 
veniencies that ſprung up at its birth. IV. 46. and 
a. 5. What faults Eraſmus obferved in the mea- 
| ſures that were taken againſt it. III. 954. 5. 
Melanchthon did not approve all the manners of 


it. IV. 188. 5. Favoured by Margaret de Valois 


Qgeen of Navarre. 317. J. 318. 4. b. 319. a. B. 


320. 4. 321. a. 5. And by Joan Queen of 


Navarre. He 5. 325. a. 5. 326. a. B. 327. a. 
5. &c. The progreſs it made by means of the 
King and Queen of Navarre. 325. 5. 326. à. 6. 
327. a. 6, The reſtoration! of polite literature 
made way for the Reformation. V. 286. 5. The 
project of reformation which was drawn up at 
Cologn. 557. 4. K. 558. a. 5. 
Reformation of Manners is of a ſhort continuance. 
JJCͤ;᷑.dwd TS 
Reformed ; Thuanus calls them a ſuſpicious people. I. 
119. 4. Some of them would have adopted the 
ſlanders that were publiſhed againſt Beza, if he had 
written againſt their party. 797. 4. 6. They Had 
very near got the upper band in France: * 50 
. 508. 


a. 5. The reformation which 
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5. Fog. a. 3. Whether they behaved at that time 
in too oſtentatious a manner. ibid. 5. 509. 4. 
To what they aſcribed the perſecution which the 
. . ſuffered under the reign of Henry II. IV. 698. 6. 
'The libel which George Boſquet writ 2 them 
condemned to be burnt. II. 95. 4. 6. They laughed 
- at Brocard's Prophetical viſions. 144. 5. Acknow- 
ledged Caraccioli as a Biſhop, after he had publickly 
Ja Ar their religion. 313. 4. 6. 314. 4. J. An 
Arret of the Parliament of Paris, by which any 
one is permitted to kill them. 458. 5. Cenſured 


with reſpe& to an alteration made in their Pſalter. 


IV. 164. a. 5. Their affairs were not in a bad 
ſituation at the time of the conference of Poiſſy. 
ibid. a. Baniſhed out of England, and cruelly per- 
ſecuted in Germany. V. 550. 3. They are very 
Jealous in the point of a total ſubmiſſion to the 
myſteries of religion, and defend it zealouſly againſt 
the Socinians. 817. Accuſed of a violent and ſe 
ditious humour. 89. 4. | 


 Reformers; they clamoured loudly againſt the Peri- 
patetic Philoſophy, and for what reaſon, according 


to Father Rapin. I. 472. b. 473. a. The keen 
ſtyle of two among them did them great ſervice. 
II. 60. 6. 61. 2. A reproach caſt upon them, as 
if they warred againſt Rome for the ſame reaſons 
the Grecians did againſt Troy, for the ſake of a 
woman. 266. 5. The violent diſpoſition of ſome 
of them has been looked upon as neceſſary. III. 11. 
a. The calumnies publiſhed againſt them are de- 
ſtitute of all probability. 935. a. 6. 936. a. b. 937. 


4. 6. 938. a. b. 939. 6. 945 50. 5. 946 a. 5. 947. 
a. The 


a. b. 948. a. b. fabulous imperti- 
ack That were Publiſhed againſt them. ibid. b, 
Refuge, See Afjlums. | | 
Refugees, Abraham is their Patriarch. I. 44. a. They 
hoped that their re-admiflion would be made an 
article of the peace of Munſter. II. 691. 6. 


Refutation a light refutation of a book does only 


_ ſerve the more to recommend it. V. 179. 6. 


| Refutations : certain refutations have contributed to 


the increaſing of Socinus's ſect. V. 179. 4. b. There 
is no refutation ſo pitiful as not to diſcover ſome 
defects in the book of an adverſary. 180, 4. 


Reute: there are people who take a much greater 


pleaſure in refuting what was advanced by others, 
than in laying down any thing certain of their own. 
I. 620. and B. The moſt frank and fair way of 
refuting an adverſary's book. V. 505. 6. 506. 2. 
Regius, his maxim, when the queſtion is to ſpeak of 
God exactly. IV. 876. 6. | 
Regiſter to the Parliament of Paris, that office was en- 
joyed by 8 Tillet family for above a century. V. 
ze Profeſſor at Utrecht, brought into trouble for 
a "Theſis concerning the union of the ſoul and body. 
III. 177 and a, b. 196. a. 5. 
Regius (Raphael) frequents Greek lectures at ſeventy 
years of age. IV. 292. a. 6. 


293. a. 
| Regnier, ſome of his verſes. It. 517. b. 518. a. 
An examination of what he ſays, that every one 


is the author of his own fortune. V. 368. 5. 369. 
. 5. Cc. Quoted, 402. 5. n. (26). 
Regnier Deſmarets (the Abbot) quoted. V. 582. 6. 
u. (102). SF | 
b Leoninum ; Charles V, had a deſign to erect 
the provinces of the Low- Countries into a kingdom 
under that name. II. 222. 223. | 


' Regulus, his maxim ought to be followed in a ſpecial 


manner when the queſtion is how Heretics are to be 
dealt with. I. 789. a. 6. 

Reign : it is not always ſure to judge of the reign of 

_ a Prince by the firſt years of it. V. 655. 

Reign: _ the deſire of reigning ſtifles all ſentiments of 
humanity. II. 381. and B. Why it is a difficult 
matter to reign well. I. 573. 6. | 

2 compoſes the elogy of james Horſtius. 

487. | 


Relations; whether ſuch truths as may appear ſhock- 


ing to modeſty ſhould be ſuppreſſed in them. II. 
S a. b. 31. a. 3. Aﬀer what manner people 
ouriſh upon them, II. 405. 6. 406. a. b. Cc. 

The falſe relations that are given of public miſ- 

_ ſerve as a foundation to Hiſtorians. 749. 

a: 6. | ' | | 

Relations in Proſe, it would be often neceſſary to 


„ 0. 029: 6. of wich. pooioat 


I. 747. 6. 
2 


- 


IN D E X. 


Relicks, ſeveral Pagan cities boaſted of haying the 
fame. II. 530. a. 5. 531. a. What Pomponatius 
ſaid of them. IV. 716. 6. Certain relicks loſt, 
and others ſubſtituted in their place. 826. a. 6. 

827. 4. A collection of relicks that was made 
with great pains: the price of them falls aſter 
Luther's reformation. V. 457. 6, 458. a. Calvin's 
advertiſement concerning 1 general inventory that 
it would have been proper to make of them, II. 
274. 6. The deſtruction that was made of them in 

France. ibid. Le eh : 

Religio Medici, the religion of a Phyſician z a book 
which according to 9 might be intituled : The 
Phyſician 1 Religion. V. 835. Paſſages of that 
book. ibid. The author of it: what his notion 
was concerning the manner after which men pro- 
pagate their ſpecies. 6. a. | 

Religion is ſo far from making the ſovereigns maſters 
of their ſubjects, that it gives their ſubjects a power 
over them. I. 13. 4. It is not a mere human in- 
vention. ibid. Diſputes in religion cauſe terrible 
diſorders. 23. 5. 24. 4. Policy dares not commit 
the ſupport of it to God only. 94. 4. 6. In- 
difference in the point of religion is a very odious 
thing. 97. 5. It is the fate of all religions to be 
the worſe for age. 223. 4. 6. Religion often 
ſerves for a pretence to accuſers. 307. 4. Mockers 
at religion are apt to miſlead young perſons. II. 
12. 6, Whether a man deſerves praiſe for re- 
fiſting temptations to change his religion. 27. a. 
5. It comes in every where, and even in the moſt 
fierce duels. 128. 3. The ill cuſtom of e 
religion in the diſputes of the learned. 141. 6. 
The goodneſs of a religion is not to be judged of 
by the good or bad ſucceſs of a battle. 195. 
What Charron ſaid of it. 453. 5. 454. a. A 
piece of a paralle] between different religions. 465. 

466. It cannot be concluded whether a man has 
any religion or not, from his witty ſayings either 
for or againſt it. 670. a. b. 671. a. It is a more 
common thing than people imagine, to be wholly 
ignorant in matters of religion. 677. B. 678. a. 6. 
Revolutions in religion ſeldom happen, but when 
people at firſt aſk for themſelves a toleration which 
they refuſe to others. III. 147. a. 5. Religion is 
divided into factions, juſt as commonwealths are. 

172. 3. The inconveniences that attend the dif- 
1 which Divines raiſe about religion. 360. a. 
361. a. Religion alone can furniſh us with 
ſtrong weapons againſt the Sophiſtry of the Cynics. 
459. 3. Many people leave their country for it, 
without renouncing their vices. 586. 6. An in- 
conveniency ariſing from the unity of religion. 642. 
b. a about religion that were carried on in 
Holland. 675. 4. b. 676. a. The maxims of a 
Latitudinarian on that head. 1814. b. 677. a. 6. 
There are nations which have no religion at all. 
781. a. 3. Whether the great changes that hap- 
pen ſometimes in religion ſhould be attributed to 
the conſtellations. 948. a. b. Controverſies about 

religion make but few Sceptics. ibid. b. 949. a. 
Who thoſe are, that ought carefully to conſider the 
miſchiefs which are produced by civil wars on 
account of religion. IV. 18. 4. 5. 19. a. In the 
affair of religion heaven has been repreſented as re- 
ſembling the earth. 354. a. 3. A man ſhould 
never change his religion, unleſs he can be a gainer 
by the change. 375. a. b. It is more advanta- 
geous to believe than not to believe what it teaches. 
489. a. n. (55). The diſorder in which it leaves 
the hearts and minds of men, when it is falſe, 

62. 4. 6. There is one which is called the re- 

gion of prudent men. 859. 5. 860. a. Falſe 

religion in ſome ſort degrades a man to the condition 


of a brute beaſt. V. 77. 5. There are ſome men 


whoſe religion is in their mind, and not in their 
heart, and there are others whoſe religion is in 
their heart, and not in their mind. 208. a. 6. 
Perſons accuſed of abſtaining from the public exer- 
ciſes of religion, 257. and a. b. 258. a. The de- 
ſign of changing one's religion carries with it 
ſomething aſtoniſhing, and even thoſe who are fully 
reſolved to execute it, can hardly bring themſelves 
to do ſo. 539. a. How remarkably Lucius 
Junius Brutus mitigated an article of religion. II. 
163. 4. 5. The United Provinces accuſed of 
taking no cary of religion, but as far as it appears 
uſeful to them to aggrandize themſelves. 550. a. C. 


3 | We 
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We ought not to affect fubtilties in matters of re- 
ligion. III. 343. 5. Perſons who have fled for 
their religion: nothing is more common, than to 
ſee them ringing the 5 Fo againſt the ſects. 758. 
Perſons that have no religion, by what they are ex- 
cited to a good moral life. V. 811. The end and 
ſubſtance of religion, is to imitate God. 812. With- 
out the true religion, there is no true virtue. i514. 
Reflexions upon the ſlanders that are publiſhed 
againſt thoſe who change their religion. 225. a: 
b. 226. a. The extravagancies of romances have 
crept into religion. I. 166. 
Religion (the preyailing) has its ſtate-tricks as well as 
temporal Princes. III. 948. 4. b. A maxim a- 
_ gainſt a man, who goes about to oppoſe it. V. 
Foo 8 ns 


Religion if the Sovereign. See Sovereign. | 


Religion (Natural) a falſe way of reaſoning, may bring | 


a ; wy to deny it. I. 97. a. What it is. ibid. 
a b. | | 
Religion (Chriſtian) the Celſus's and Porphyry's would 
have attacked it with the weapons which Mary 
d'Agreda furniſhes them with. I. 137. 3. What 
Hierocles wrote againſt it. III. 444. a. b. 445. a. 
The Popes and Cardinals accuſed by Calvin, of 
making a jeſt of it. II. 274. 5. 275. a. Eraſmus 
quoted on that head. ibid. a. b. u. f. (189). There 
are good proofs of the truth of it, in Socinus's trea- 
tiſe de Audoritate S. Scripture. V. 180. 6. Its 
principle. 830. Its diſcuſſions, diſputes, and con- 
troverſies cannot be carried to the Tribunal of Phi- 
loſophy, but only to that of Revelation. 76:4. 
Religion (Romiſh) the exerciſe of it is abſolutely for- 
bid in Bearn. 
Rome. 5 
Religion (Reformed) the teſtimony which a Libertine 
finds himſelf obliged to give to it. II. 649. 6. 
Religion (Jewiſh): Bodin in his dialogue concerning 
religions, gives the advantage to the Jewiſh. II. 


2 Ku 
Religion (Mahometan) profaned. I. 49. a. How much 
larger the extent of it is, than that of the Chriſtian 
religion. IV. 26. 2. 
Religions: a treatiſe on the toleration of Religions by 

Mr de Beauval. I. 672. a. A work deſigned to ef- 
fect the coalition of Religions. 689. a. 6. In all 

Religions, people are ſtrangely inclined to think 
_ themſelves favoured by miracles. II. 552. a. 
Remedy: it is a remedy for ſome people to diſcharge 

their choler upon paper. I. 43. There are reme- 
dies which do more harm, than the diſorders which 

they are deſigned to cure. IV. 578. a. A Phyſi- 
cian who implored the bleſſing of God upon his 

remedies. III. 486. a. 6. 5 ; 1585 
Remond (Florimond de) what he relates touching a 

roject, to re- unite Sweden to the Church of 
— III. 138. 5. 139. a. Quoted with reſpect 


to the Pſalms. IV. 157. a. b. n. (69), (70), (71), 


(72), (73). The anſwer that was made to him 
concerning the conformity of the tunes of ſome 
 Pfalms with thoſe of ballads. 159. a. 6. 160. 4. 
Is the Purveyor-General of. the Roman Catholic 
writers, who ſpeak of the Reformers of the XVIth 
century. 393. a. What he ſays of Brocardus. II. 
144. 4. 6. 145. a. A groſs blunder which Blondel 
 reproaches him with. IV. 106. a. 3. What he 
ſays with reſpect to what Beza had advanced, con- 
cerning the She-Pope, at the conference of Poiſſi. 
736, 737. The Proteſtants were not confounded 
at his work concerning the She-Pope, they deſpiſed 
it. 732. 4. b. & ſeg. The work is not bad, but 
too full of digreſſions and declamations. 733. 6. 
Many aſcribe it to the Jeſuit Richeome. ibid. He 
unjuſtly accuſes Heroldus, of having added the ſto- 
ry of the She-Pope, to the Chronicle of Martin Polo- 
lonus. 709. &. | 

Remonſtrants, their five articles are no fundamental 
Hereſies. III. 174. 4. Accuſed of having troubled 

the Church. 343. a. 6. LOW. 

Renatus, King of Sicily, was a Painter. IV. 307. and 
b. 308. a. _ 

Renaud (la) harangues his accomplices, III. 285. 
4. 3. The cauſes of John Du Tillet's averſion 
him. V. 363. and a. 6. 354. 4. . 

Renaudot' (the Abbot), reflexions upon his judgment 
concerning this Dictionary. V. 797. 1 809. The 
characters of him, and of the judgment which he 
paſſes. 797, 798. There are falſities in that judg- 
ment: the reaſon for which the author does not 
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IV. 327. a. 6. See Church of 
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point them out. 804. What ſorts of faults he im - 
putes to the author. ibid. and go Porch ha. 
Rennes, the diſorders of that dioceſe otcaſioned by 
the Clergy. III. 60. | 12 jd 
Renou (John de) his wt 64 60) noted. I. 677. 4. 6. 
u. (1), (2). He pretends that there are certain 
words, which prevent a man's enjoying a woman. 
IV. 385: a. 5. u. (2). Cites Tacitus ill; 1674. 
The cenſure which he paſſes upon Nicolas Præpoſi- 
tus. 764. a. 6. | 5 
Repentant maids * a houſe where perſons ate ſhut up, 
who very often are neither the one nor the other, II. 
37 | 
Report; : town reports are little conſiſtent with truth. 
I. 243. a. Hiſtorians ought not to follow popular 
reports, when they agree not with authors. II. 
770. 5. A judicious obſervation bf Lampridius 
upon that ſubject. ibid. Truſting too raſhly to 
common reports, is the general fault of thoſe who 
ſuffer perſecution for their religion. V. 42. | 
Repriſals neceſſary in war. I. 709. 6. 710. 4. 
Reprobation (abſolute) why Arminius would needs infiſt 
upon it, in his diſpute with Gomarus. III. 
- 1766 . | 24 
Republic of Rome, to what Cæſar had reduced it. II. 
420. &. | h 
Republics become corrupt as they grow old. I. 223. 
a. 5. Cannot endure a diſtinguiſhed merit. II. 
547. 3. Have an advantage which kingdoms 


want. III. 420. 5. Are liable to horrible conſus 


ſions. 452. 4. b. 467. a. b. 468. a. IV. 581.6. 
How it is poſlible to retain ſome ſhadow of liberty 
in them, after they have been reduced to a Monar- 
chical form of government. 204. 6. We ought 
not to be curious in a foreign Republic. V. 820. 
See Commonwealths. | 


| Reputation: a ſtratagem, to ſhew of what conſequence 


a good reputation is. I. 432. 6. A great reputa- 
tion for integrity in a perſon, diſpleaſes many. 
460. a. Its influence is of great efficacy, either in 
advancing or retarding events. 498. 6. Is an in- 
cumbrance to men of letters. 626. 6. It is diffi- 
cult to have a great reputation, without being ex- 
poſed to = laſh of cenſorious tongues. V. 337. 6. 
$30. . #7 | PS, 
Res, what was the ſignification of that word, among 
the Latins. III. 691. 3. 692. a. | | 
Reſcius (Staniſlaus) publiſnes the works of Cardinal 
Hoſius, and affirms that they had been printed 
thirty-two times. III. 501. 5. 998 
Reſentment: whenever a man conceives a reſentment 
againſt a nation, he 2 to abſtain from writing 
its Hiſtory. III. 345. 6. N 
Refident : the Reſident of a Court, who quarrels with 
a perſon, and ſends him a challenge, II. 408. 
a. b. ED. 6 a3 510 | 
Reſtitution! whether any pretence whatſoever, can 
excuſe a man from making Reſtitution. 1. 
13. 4. | £1 
Reſurrection; the Jews reckon that there is a ſmall 
bone in us, out of which God will reſtore our bo- 
dies at the Reſurrection. I. 649. 6. 650. a. 6. IV. 
376: a. b. ww 5. The poſſibility of it taught by 
Chryſippus. II. 496. 6. It ſeems that Democritus 
promiſed a Reſurrection to bodies buried in honey. 
638. 5. A ſingular notion concerning it. IV. 
376. 5. Believed by learned men among the Hea- 
thens. V. 332. 4. | | 5 
Retreat: few perſons know how to retreat in time. I. 
120. 4. Poets and Orators ought to be moſt care 
ful of doing it. ibid. a. 5. II. 620. a. 5. 
Reuchlin, the Hiſtory of his differences with Hoch- 
ſtratus. III. 473. 6. 474 a. 1 
Revelation, without it, reaſon can avail us nothing, 
with reſpect to our getting over difficulties in point 
of religion. IV. 95. 6. 96. a. The diſputes of 
Chriſtians ſnould be carried to its tribunal only. V. 
830. Accuſations againſt the author, with ref] 
to it, and his juſtification. 807. | | 4 
Revelation of &t Fobn, what we have ſeen concerning 
an explication of that book. I. 7. 3. Thoſe who 
promiſe the greateſt ſucceſſes, as if they were fore- 
told there, are apt to be miſtaken. 127. a. It 
would be difficult to ſind ſureties to warrant the 
explications of it. 188. a. 3. The needleſs la- 
bour of the Commentators upon it. ibid. Calvin's 
opinion concerning this book. II. 265. 5. Some 
have believed that St John was not the author of it. 
405. 6. * 595. 4. The Commentators h 
11 0 


loſe nothing of. their credit, e have de - Riario (Cardinal) aſfiſs Marſus in the reviſal of his 


ceived people an hundred times. II. 539. a. The 


Commentary on Tully's Offices. IV. 165. a. 


reaſon of it. ibid. The moſt chimerical explica- Ribadeneira retracted what he had ſaid about the 


tions of it, may be of great uſe to ſtir up the peo- 
ple. 693. 5. | Sovereipns generally mages the in- 
terpreters of that book. III. 476. 5. e judg- 
ment that we ought to paſs upon thoſe who vary 
in their explication of it, according to the dif- 
ferent turn which affairs take. IV. 47. a. 3. The 
whole Rory of it embroidered upon a garment. 430. 
There has always been people, who pretended to 
know the ſecrets of this book. 899. a. Thoſe 
who pretend to explain it, would have Miniſters of 
State neglect all their affairs, to hear them, or 
read their writings. V. 94. 6. 95. 2. The firſt 
Reformers did not underſtand it. II. 122. a. 6. 
The deſign of thoſe who ballot the numbers of it. 
123. 3. The ill ſucceſs of the Commentators on it, 
does not reſtrain the temerity of others. 124. 4a. 
The explications of it are oil to the fire. 127. 6. 
_ in 1 8 rhime, and fitted for the ſtage. 477. 
a. 6. Cc. 15 | 
Revelations Divine); Savonarola pretends to partake 
in them. V. 57. 


Re. uniun of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, attempted 


in vain. II. 731. a Dury faid that only ſome 
miniſters oppoſed that work. III. 34. 6. | 


Re-union of the Catholics and Proteſtants, a book wrote 


for the bringing it about. III. 595. a. 6. | 
Re union of the religions, perſons who have been full 
of that ſcheme. IV. 213. a. b. 214. a. b. 215. 
a. 231m. a. | _ 
Re. united: the new re- united were ſcandalized at the 
weak and timorous cenſure that was paſſed upon 
* city of Mary d' Agreda. I. 138. 6. 139. 


A. 6. 
Revolutions of State, the greateſt commonly 
from a. trifle. II. 711. 3. Their principles and 
: ſprings. 741. 4. b. 742. a. 5. The ordinary pre- 


ratives towards them. III. 138. b. 139. a. b. 


What is almoſt continually the chain of the greateſt 
Tevolutions. IV. 281. @. The tricks that are em- 
ployed to make them ſucceed. IV. 467. 6. 
. 


Neabard: a man muſt ſeek the reward of a fine 


action in the action itſelf. I. $59. a. 5. How an 


author ought to behave, in order to obtain rewards 
from the Public. III. 339. 6. 340. 4. 6. 341. 


a. b. 


Rhadamanthus marries Alemena, who was tranſport- 
ed for that end, to the fortunate iſlands. I. 


208. . 80 5 

Rhan (George) his apo for the confeſſion of 

_ Augſburg, publiſhed by Chytræus. II. 122. 6. 

Rheſcuporis, his perfidiouſneſs. II. 559. a. 6. 

Rhetoric has rules that are little conformable to the 

laws of Hiſtory, or to ſincerity. II. 341. 6. 342. 
a4. Demoſthenes quits Philoſophy, to apply himſelf 
to Rhetoric. 259. 


Rhetorical: a Rhetorical figure occaſions the loſs of 2 


cauſe. I. 185. &. 6. 


| Rhetoricians: who was reckoned the moſt famous Rhe- 


- torician of the XVIIth century. II. 499. An ex- 
ample of their Legerdemain. 678. 4. 6. Com- 
mentators ſhould take notice of their artifices. 


679. a. The Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ex- 


pelled 'from Rome. III. 5. 6. | 


Rhimes: a Dictionary of French Rhimes, I. 65. 5. 


66. 4 1 5 5 e > 
Rhinfeld: John de Wert taken priſoner at the battle 
of Rhinfeld. V. 539. 


| Rhodes; an error in computing the weight of its Co- 
loſſus. II. 390. 4. Its form of government chang- 


ed by the authority of Mauſolus. III. 359. T 
Hiſtory of the violences and debaucheries that were 
committed there afterwards. ibid. and a. b. 360. 


and a, 5. Its Democracy changed into an Ariſto- 
eracy, during the confederate war. IV. 174. 


Rhodian: ſend Ambaſſadors to King Ptolomy. I. 71. 


4. Thought themſelves ſo ſure of defeating the 

Romans, that they had chains for thoſe 
they ſhould take priſoners. II. 349. 6. Their tem- 
ples pillaged by . ibid. aa 
Rhidiginus (Lewis Ccelius) uſes: the labours of Eraſ- 

_ _ _—_— 5 81 3.6 | * r 
of a wi to Euripides. Com- 
mits a = 2 V. 624. à. N 


| Riario: what has been ſaid of Peter and Jerome Ria- 


tio. V. 163. 4. 3. 


miracles of the founder of the or | 
III. 889. a. 5. 890. a. 5. 905 e . 

Ricaut, his error touching the hopes of Mahometan 
women. III. 341. 3. He miſunderſtood Buſbe- 
quius with reſpe& to the ignorance of the Turks, 
in point of Chronology. 572, 6. 


Richard (the Abbot) quoted. II. 589. 4. b. 1. (8), 


(9). UL. 954. 6. 3. (173), (174), (175), (176), 
(178), (179). V. 542. 6. n. (18). Hts 254 
to Jurieu, with reſpe& to the taxes of the Romiſh 
Chancery. I. 629. 5. The inſufficiency of that 
anſwer. ibid. | | 

Richardus (Stephanus) Nivernenſis deſigned to have 
compoſed forty-two chapters upon Ovid's invective 

_ againſt Ibis. IV. 452. a. . 

Richelieu (Cardinal de) deſires to confer with Amyraut. 
I. 261. a. Did not love to be aſked. 418. 5. 

Never forgave any one. 488. It is reported that 
he was continually reading the Argenis. 645. 5. 
He paid an author well for his elogy. 653. 5. 2. 
(3). It is ſurprizing that he ſhould lay any ſtreſs 
on Bertelier's pretended act, with reſpe& to Calvin. 
ho cb 784. 4. IT. 62. a. And on Bolſec's ca- 

umnies againſt the ſaid Calvin, 265. 6. He makes 

| uſe of ſome of the rhapſodies of Beza's calumnia- 
tors. I. 800. and a. Required a great deal of 

complaiſance from thoſe who belonged to him. II. 
134. 5. Secret practices to expel him from the 
court. 401. a. 5. His method. 518. a. What 

Lewis XIII faid to him, after the Marſhal d'Ancre's 
death. 542. 6. His amours with Marion de Lorme. 

647. a. His deſign to reconcile both religions, 
hindered by his death. III. 34. 2. His friends 
and enemies loſt battles, the latter with a view to 

hurt, and the former with a view to ſerve him. 
9. 6. The Miniſters of Languedoc wait upon 
im, and tell him that they ſaw but little probabi- 
lity of effecting a re- union in matters of religion, 

123. 4. He was very liberal to the Muſes. 176. 
a. The reproaches he caſts upon the Proteſtants, 

with reſpect to the majeſty of Kings, and the an- 
ſwers which have been made to theſe reproaches. 

668. a. b. 669. a. Whether under his miniftry 

people were put to death, whoſe only fault conſiſt- 

ed in their misfortune to diſpleaſe him. 818. a. b. 

819. 4. IV. 141. @. b. 142. 4. b. 143. a. b, 
144. a. His * laſted longer than his life. 
III. 8-7. and b. He was vaſtly hated, IV. 141. 
4. 6. Cc. Was of a delicate taſte and haughty 
ſpirit. 85. a. How he employed himſelf, after he 
had ſpent ſome hours in ſettling affairs of ſtate. 114. 
4. It was for the good and ſervice of Lewis XIII, 
that his troops ſhould be commanded by the friends 

of that Cardinal. 146. 4. He was extreamly af- 
tected by ſatires. III. 212. IV. 256. a. Was oblig- 
ed to ſpread his ſnares every where. 257. a. The 
ſpeech which Gueret puts in his mouth. bid. b. 
'Thoſe who have had to do with that Cardinal, 

have left us wretched pictures of him, 258. 3. All 
the misfortunes of Europe are imputed to him. 

260. a, He makes uſe of Silvius's writings, for 

finding out the Philoſopher's ſtone. 262. 6. What 
he ſaid to a Captain of the guards. V. 370. 6. 

He would not allow any other cauſe of unhappi- 
neſs _ 1 — 373. 5. Procures a penſion 
toap y Genealogiſt. . &. 6. ſed 
in his Jefen of 83 the Houſe of A0 by 
Cardinal Berulle. I. 786. a. Charged with having 
poiſoned that Cardinal. ibid. 5. Mr le Vaſſor does 
not adopt this calumny. ibid. There was no ſtory 
* people did not believe, when it defamed him. 

511. 4. 7 | 
wag _—_ a —_ advantageous to his de- 

ſign. IV. 79. a. 6. Quoted. III. 956. a. 6. 3. 

(418), (19). IV. 81. a. 3. (51). 930, 6. 3. (8). 
Looked upon as the author of Florimond de Re- 
mond's book, intituled, / Anti-Papeſſe. 733. b. 
The Jeſuits looked upon him as their beſt French 
writer. ibid. Diſguiſes himſelf under the name of 
Francis de Montagnes, in his anſwer to the plea of 
Antony Arnauld. III. 278. 6. . (24). Divers 

- extracts from his books touching the affair of John 
Guignard, 277. a. 5. 278. 4. 6. 279. 4. : 

Richer, John Boucher was one of his adverſaries, II. 

3163. 1{1 + 


Richerians, 


FNDE x. 17 


Acton a chimerical ſect. 1V. 870. 6. 871. 


a. b. 

Riches, there were Philoſophers who renounced them, 

before the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt; I. 294. a. 6. 
Sc. Some deſpiſe them from a principle of ſelf- 
love. 460. a. b. It requires a great deal of mag- 

nanimity to deſpiſe them. II. 269. 6. It is much 
eaſier for us to renounce riches than praiſe. 298. 6. 
They have ſometimes been the cauſe of the perſecu- 
tion of great men. 351. 6. 352. a. An anſwer of 
Simonides, wherein he ſaid that riches were better 
than learning. V. 146. 6. 147. a. 

Ride: the only thing young Princes are inſtructed in, 

is how to ride the great horſe. II. 334. | 

Ridiculous: a perſon can never be ridiculous who fol- 

* lows only the common cuſtom. II. 527. a. 6. 

Riga, the capital city of Livonia, beſieged and taken 
by Guſtavus Adolphus. V. 657, 658, 659. 

Right: the only meaſure of right (or law) in ſtates is 

the advantage they can get by it. I. 130. a. 6. 

Some Philoſophers did not admit a natural right. 


416. What it, is. II. 30. a. 3. Whether there 


is a natural impreſſion which enables all men to 
diſtinguiſh between right and wrong. III. 581. a. 
5. 604. a. ö. Certain nations are ignorant of it. 
781. a. b, | | | 


* Rigoriſm, what it is. IV. 874. and a. b. 


Ring; the reaſon why the Antients wore a ring on 
the finger next to the little finger of the left hand. 
I. 375. « A ring fold at an audion had almoſt 


_ occaſioned the ruin of the Roman Republic. II. 


711. & ; | | 

Rio (Martin del) cenſured for ſeveral falſities touching 
Agrippa. I. 152. a. 6. Quoted. V. 597. u. (a). 
and b. n. (2). 


; Riolan writes ſome books againſt Joſeph du Cheſne. 


II. 468. : 

Ripeneſe : when the regulation of the ripeneſs of girls 
and boys by inſpection, was forbidden. IV. 802. 5, 
See Maidenhead. 1 

Riſe: the Egyptians or Phœnicians uſed to ſay, that 

they who recovered from a great fit of ſickneſs roſe 

Again out of the grave. I. 116. 6. 


 Riſhtm (Edward) publiſhes Sanders's Hiſtory of the 


_ Engliſh Schiſm, and adds a preface of his own to it. 
V. 41. 5. 42. a. Dies at St Menehou in the year 
tes. ale. 5 | | 


Rifwick: the treaty of Riſwick advantageous to the 


Allies. III. 683. 2. 
Ritual, that of the Jews contains rare obſervances. I. 
174. 4. 5. 


Riverius, Phyſician to Henry IV, treated as a moun- 


tebank by John de Renou. IV. 864. 


| Rivers : a river whoſe water makes thoſe immortal 


who drink of it, but which is always covered with 
2 dark night. II. 465. Rivers at this day may be 
very unlike what they were in antient times. V. 
78. b. 2 


River (Andrew) harſhly cenſured by Father Labbe. I. 


21. a. 5. His opinion about Abimelech's diſtemper. 
38. b. 39. 4. His reflexion _—_ St Auguſtin 
for his looſe morality. 91. 6. It is ſurprizing that 
ſuch a man as he ſhould have been ignorant that 
Calvin was a father. II. 267. a. His judgment 


upon a work of Sedulius. III. 84. a. How he re- 


futes Coeffeteau's anſwer to du Pleſſis Mornai, with 
reſpect to the praiſes which way e beſtows on 
Luther. 723. 5. He has not exactly traced Cam- 
pian and Whitaker's diſpute. 940. a. Is one of 

thoſe who quote from the modern writers, without 

- - conſulting the originals. V. 183. 6. Was the depo- 
ſitary of ſeveral of the Patriarch Cyril's Letters. 

560. 35. An incident of his diſpute with Grotius, 
where he cavils ridiculouſly. I. 235. @. 6. 236. 4. 
3. His defence of the two Epiſtles and Preface of 
Mr du Pleſſis. II. 127. @. 5. He does not bring 
him off in one particular. ibid. 6. Endeavours to 
juſtify Robert Stephens. 173. 4. 3. Is miſtaken 

with reſpect to the ſtatue of Pope Joan. 530. 6. 

noted, and N 43 for what he 1 — Har- 
chius. III. 452. 6. n. (8). A partizan of the tra- 
dition of © She-Pope. IV. 280. b. The moſt 
curious man in the world about books of contro- 

verſy. 727. 4. : dg! 89 

Rivinus makes his complaints to the magiſtrates againſt 

* Reineſius. IV. 858. 6. 359, a. 

Robbers, two famous ones. V. 198. 4. 1 
ſpeaking, they may deſerve ſome eſteem. IV. 
843. 4. | 

F 


Robert, the King's Attorney at the Chatelet of Paris, 
his * concerning James Aymar's wand. I. 8. 
a. 6. | , | 

Robert d Arbrifſel ; ſee Arbrifſil. Mo 

Roberval anſwers the objections of Des Cartes againſt 
a piece of Mr de Fermat. IV. 485. a 


* perſons of note in that family. V. 298. 
and b. 800 


Nochęfoucaut (the Duke de la) his memoirs will ever 


be efteemed better than thoſe of Cæſar. II. 
418. a. 

Rochelle, its national Synod. II. 196. 6. That city is 
not allowed to have any others paſtors than ſuch as 
are born there. 694. a. It is beſieged by the Duke 


of Anjou. III. 178. 2. The tumultuous reſolu- 


tions of its aſſembly. IV. 212. | 5 
Rochemaillet took care to have the arrets of George 
Louẽt printed, from the manuſcript which Antony 

Seguier had given him. III. 882. 

Rocheſter (the Earl of), a famous Atheiſt, converted 
by Dr Gilbert Burnet; particulars that concern 
him. V. 820, 821. . (35). : 

Rochus (John), General of the Auguſtins. I. 769. 6. 


Rock of the accuſed, who and what was ſo called. I. 


167. II. 3468; 4. 


Rod, that of Moſes was the model of the Devil's 


 apiſh tricks, I. 5. 4. | 

Rodon (David de) taught certain ſophiſms only to the ſ- 
who paid him for it. IV. 783. B. x. (18). 

Rodriguez ; his book of Chriſtian Perfection tranſlated 
by d'Audiguier. I. 548. a. | 


Redriguez (John), ſee Gabay Taro. 


Rohault deſcribes the natural conſequence of the me- 
thod of philoſophizing contracted in the ſchools. 


II. 848. 5. 849. 4. What he ſays of the Guiſes. 
III. 298. 6. 299. a. 6 | 5 


| Roi (Lewis le), Greek-Profeſſor in the univerſity of 


. his death. I. 562. 5 
Royalty is a very chargeable thing. IV. 755. a. 
Roye (Eleonor de) dies of grief. IIT. 83 * | 


Roland, where ſtatues are erefted to him, III. 


EW: ; 


Romance of Theagenes and Chariclea, an original and 


plan for almoſt all other romances. III. 377. @. 
The author, of it ſeverely rallied. 378. a. 5. 


Romances, their extravagancies have crept into religion. 


I. 166. Reflexion upon the rapes of fair damſels 
in romances. III. 365. a. b. 366. a. IV. 636. 6. 
637. a. 5. Wherein conſiſts the chief _—_— 
between Mythological authors, and the writers of 
| romances. III. 465. b. Thoſe of the new faſhion 
ſpoil the taſte of young people. 552. a. b. IV. 


365. 5. 366. 42. The authors of them very often 


ſhew a want of judgment in their fitions. III. 
296. a. u. (32). The new romances make true 
hiſtory 'extremely obſcure, IV. 366. a. How tender 
the author of a romance {hould be of his heroine's 
virtue. 114. 6, The heroine of a romance, with 
a big-belly, or lying- in, is a ſtrange image. III. 


866, 5. The writers of them are obliged to fol- 


low Hiſtory, when they tell in a preface. the foun- 
dation of their fictions. 166. 3. Thoſe of the 


Counteſs d'Aulnoi have been univerſally read. I. 


569. 6. 


Romans were very apt to apply particular ſentiments 


of a play to the preſent times. I. 60. 5. Their 
firſt conqueſts cornpared with thoſe they made after- 


_ wards. 163. 4. 6. They did not approve, that a 


ſuperior magiſtrate ſhould be accuſed by his Subal- 


tern. 186. 4. J. Are cruelly inſulted by the Par- 
thians. 515. Who were called the laſt Romans. 
II. 164. 4. What perſon had this encomium 


given him, that he was called the laſt of the Ro- 


mans. 447 The antient Romans had not laid 
down thoſe 
which prevail now-a-days. 394. They ſhewed 
much leis regard to thoſe who gained battles, than 
to thoſe who finiſhed a war. 413. 6. It was for 
that reaſon a part of their good policy to change 
_ Gene 5 often. ibid, j Their ambition with 
| to the propagation of their lan 516. 
a. 5, a. 3 By what . 
from frugality to luxury. 710. a. 5. Would ra- 


ther have choſen to loſe their lives than their viri- 


lity. III. 75. 3. Were not very religious obſervers 
of treaties. 584. a. 5, Allowed the honour of a 
triumph only to thoſe who extended their frontiers. 
ibid. 586. a, Their policy to extend their con- 

queſts. ibid; 'Called Ravenous Wolves, by 1 
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_ General of the Samnites, 686. 3. The antient 
Romans were as ridiculous in point of Genealogy, 
as people are at preſent. 711. a. The difference 
between the antient and modern Romans, and the 


. occaſion of that difference. IV. 50. 5, To fave 


Italy, the Romans carry the war into Africa. 193. 
a2. They forbad the Poets to abuſe their magiſtrates, 
and permitted them to ridicule their gods. 568. 5. 


certain noQurnal feaſts, V. 336. 5. Called forth 
the tutelar gods of the towns which they beſieged, 
and which they expected to take. 185. a. 5. Their 
cruelty to the Britons. 260. 4. 35. They had re- 
courſe to Venus Verticordia, that a ſtop might be 
put to the prevailing leudneſs of the times. 268. 


and a. 5. Were more jealous of their honour, than 
of the honour of the gods. 761, 762. 


Rome, the end of a war is ſooner heard of there, than 


the beginning of it. I. 340. a. Who was the 
firſt Senator there that embraced the goſpel. 341. 
| a. Changed from a monarchy to a commonwealth. 
II. 161. Its firſt inhabitants had need of a mo- 


march. 163. a. It could not be any longer with- 


out one, when Julius Cæſar was murthered. 165. 
5. Who was called her ſecond founder. 289. 
Who firſt practiſed Phyſic there. 353. a. Who 
was the firſt of its Generals that embarked upon 
the northern ocean. 715. The limits of its em- 
pire ſhrink contrary to the preſage of idolaters. III. 
317. @. St Auguſtin's raillery on that head. 2bid. 
a. 6, It ſubmitted to the will of Cæſar at the 
very firſt. IV. 203. and a. b. 204. a. The con- 
formity between the foundation of Rome, and that 
of the univerſe. 424. 5. A judgment concerning 
the moſt celebrated writers of antient Rome. 778. 
b. 779. a. b. The ſtatues of its deities in the be- 
ginning were made of baſe materials. 925. 6. It 
had two names, the one known, and the other un- 
known. V. 184. @. 5. 185. a. 5. Was ſearce 
| known to the Greeks in Alexander's time. 329. 6. 
Why the maids who married there, were followed 
by a perſon who carried a diſtaff and ſpindle, with 
wool and yarn upon them. 288. 6, To what an 


exceſs they had carried the vice of Drunkenneſs 
there. 387. a. 5. 5 


Rome (Chriſtian), who was the firſt Greek that taught 


Philoſophy there. I. 443. and a.” The harſhneſs 
of that court with reſpect to the Patriarch of Ba- 
bylon. 105. The rewards wherewith the court of 


Rome pays the zeal of thoſe who declare for her. 


157. b6, Thoſe who had been courageous enough to 
exclaim againſt the uſurpations of that court over- 
thrown. II. 125. a. b. The ſtrange corruption of 
its Popes and Cardinals deſcribed by an unſuſpected 
author. 370. 5. 371. a. That court is no leſs 
concerned than others to preſerve the ballance of 
power between all the powers of Europe, whether 
Catholic. or Proteſtant. 758. 5. 759. a. Its avarice 
and impurity. III. 76. a. 3. The monarchy of 
the Popes there is more to be wondered at than 
that of the Cæſars was. 228. a. b, We may 
apply to New Rome what Virgil obſerves concern- 
ing the Old. 235. 5. That city alarmed at a bull 
that was going to be publiſhed againſt Sodomites. 
327. a. b6, A very ſmart letter writ againſt the 
court of Rome. 455. a. A deſcription of that city 
in verſe. ibid. The mode, with reſpect to women, 
has very much changed there. 458. 3. The court 
of Rome has as much to fear from certain Catholic 
Princes, as from the Proteſtant ones. 568. 3. Rome, 
notwithſtanding the reſidence of its Biſhops, is more 
corrupt than other cities. 591. 3. Rome ſacked by 
the troops of Charles V. 615. a. The court of 
Rome maintains its rights with greater policy than 
the court of France. 742. 4. A. conſternation 


cauſed at Rome by the victory of Ravenna. 812 


a. The partizans of the court of Rome alarmed at 
the volume of the liberties of the Gallican Church. 


IV. 98.6. 99.6.6. 100. a. That city preſents a 
woman with th ab 


privilege of its freedom, on ac- 
count of her rare qualities. 237. and 6b, 238. a. 6. 


Io what the yearly income which the Pope draws 


from the Courtezans there, amounts, V. 162. 6. 
Its acquiſitions in the Indies, by the vaſt number 
of Chriftians that were in that country. 267. a. 
3. With what violence its inhabitants diſcovered 
their partiality for the Emperor or France, II. 310. 
b. n. (5). No peace with Rome, a treatiſe of Joſeph 
Hall under that title. III. e 
1 8 5 * " #9 


fe al 


Romiſh; Divines, Cardinal Bellarmin | reckons up two 
hundred and thirty-ſeven contrarieties of doctrine 
among them. III. 343. 5. 3 | 


Rommelin (James de) takes Simonetta, a gentleman of 


Milan, priſoner, and afterwards gets the better of 
him in a duel. V. 139. 3 3y 
Romorantin, the edit of that name. III. 506. 


and a. 


569, a, When they attempted the abolition of Romulus, laws which he eſtabliſhed for divine ſervice, 


according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. III. 914. b. 
915. a. His retrograde horoſcope. V. 295. and 
a.b | | 


Rondel (du), the author of this Diftionary propoſes a 
point of Chronology for him to clear up. II. 15. a. 
What is his profeſſion, and what his works are, 
782. 6. He deſerves the praiſes of all the Jour- 
naliſts. 151d. Two obſervations that he makes exa- 
mined. III. 914. 6. 915. 2. 6. 916. a. 3. He 
ſends a memoir touching the ſouls of beaſts to the 
author of this Dictionary. IV. 547. a. 6. n. (20). 
His objection againſt the neceſſity of believing a 

| providence, in order to embrace virtue and ſhun 
vice, and the anſwer to that objection. V. 180. 4. 
8. 181. a. b. 182. a. His judgment of Balzac. 

345. 6. 346. 4.6 

Rondelet truſts Joubertus, - his favourite diſciple, with 
his manuſcripts, and deſires him to publiſh them, 
III. 582. | 3 
Ronſard, his ſonnet on the privileges which Phyſicians 


have with the fair ſex, I. 400. a. His Trowel 


Croſiered. III. 868. a. 5. On what occaſion he 
wrote a poem againſt the Atheiſts. IV. 845. 6. 
Roque (the Abbot de la) aſcribes to Father le Tellier 
a thing which he does not ſay of Quintus Curtius. 
IV. 809, 4. b. n. (6). Cenſured. 242. a. 5. 
Quoted. V. 122. b. & alibi. | 


| Roquelaure, what he ſaid upon hearing a ſatire againſt 


Henry IV read. IV. 482. 5. SEE 
Rorenco, his books againſt the Vaudois. III. 


162. a. 


Roſe (the romance of the), who is the author of it. I. 


28. 3. Was written an hundred years after Abe- 
lard. III. 381. 6. | | _ 
Roſeo (Mambrin) makes an imperfe& tranſlation of 
Nec oh Dial of Princes into Italian. III. 

270. 6. . . 

Roſes, whence they ſprung. IV. 45. 4. 5. 

Rofier (du), a Miniſter, changes his religion during 
the maſſacre of Paris. IV. 76. b. And contributes 
a great deal to the abjuration of ſeveral perſons of 

the firſt quality. 77. . 8 

Raſui does all he can to diſengage Henry IV from 
Mademoiſelle d' Entragues. V. 391. 2. 

Roſſano (the Princeſs of), widow to Prince Borgheſe. 
I. 471. a. 6. | 


Rofwveide aſcribes to Druſius a letter of Broughton. 


IT. 150, 6. His miſtake cenſured by Sixtinus A- 


mama. 01d. | 
Rothe (John), a Fanatic, who was firſt a proſelyte of 


' Labadie's, but afterwards ſeparated from him. III. 
689. a. b. 690. a. | 


\Rowere, an illuſſrious family in piedmont, which poſ- 


ſeſſed a ſtrange prerogative there. V. 162. 5. 
163. a. | r 
Rouillard (Sebaſtian) confuted, as to what he ſays of 
Amyot, and his journey to Trent, I. 257. a. 5. 
His capitulary concerning the N of a marriage. 
IV. 804. 4. 5. 805. a. b. 806. a. b. | 
Roxier des Guerres, what that book is. II. 838. a. 6. 
A remark concerning it. III. 809. 5. 810. a. 5. 
Ruarus, his conjectures about the pretended Maho- 
metiſm of Alciatus, I. 198. a. 6. . 
Rubenus . what he ſays of Blandrata's death. 
II. 20.6. 3 
Rudolph IT, his weakneſs in giving credit to the pre- 
ditions of Tycho Brahe. V. 672. | 
Rufinus (Cornelius) degraded from the dignity of Se- 
nator for his luxury. II. 710. @ J. III. 2. 


Rays (the Monks of) their poſſeſſions. ſeized on by a 


. Britiſh Lord, on account of their vicious lives. I. 


„ | Is 9 
Rule of equity which thoſe ought to follow, who im- 
pute certain things to an author. I. 652.4, A 


rule to know whether it is out of weakneſs or con- 


. tempt, that a perſon does not anſwer an adverſary. 


difficult than the art of 


II. go. J. 91. a. The ap lication of rules is more 
0 38. 4. 1 fy : 


” , 


Rumours ; 


courling well of them. 


Rumour; + the ſectet rings which excite certain ru- 
-  mours, II. 721. 2. V. 

Ruſbach and Ryſberur, two chimerical authors formed 
| _ the corrupted name of Ruyſbroeck. IV. 944. 


. -$; 
Rutilius, his generous way of thinking, with regard 
to _ countrymen who had baniſhed him. II. 259. 


a. 5. | 
Ruz# (Dr) would not allow ſome Miniſters to begin a 
conference with a prayer. IV. 921. 4. 


8. 


Abbathi Txebhi, a falſe Meſſiah, a book where we 
find ſome very extraordinary particulars touch- 
ing his impoſtures. V. 539. | 
Sabbatical Aſſemblies, a confutation of thoſe who 
doubt of 1 being really carried to them. II. 
50. a. . | 
Sabina (a Roman Empreſs) poiſoned by her huſband's 
orders. V. 266. 6. 267. a. | 
Saci (Mr de) ſucceeds Mr Roſe in the French aca- 
demy. IV. 917. | 
Sacraments, ſome people put. off that of Penitence to 
their laſt hours, I. 701. 3. Laymen have a right 
to adminiſter them in certain caſes of neceſlity. HI. 
267. and a. B. When the cuſtom of _ — 
in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper was aboliſhed 
at Geneva. 343. 4. u. (16). e 
Sacrifices : the Pagans boaſted that fire from heaven 
fell upon their ſacrifices. I. 25. 5. A tenet of 


the Peripatetics concerning ſacrifices and prayers. 


468. a. See Viftims. 
Sadducees, whether they wholly denied a providence. 
V. 9. à. 5. 11. 4. 6. 12. 4. 6. The Jewiſh High 
Prieſt was ſometimes one of their ſect. 12. 5. 
Sadi, the Prince of the Perſian and Turkiſh Poets. IV. 
. | 
Sadolet (Cardinal) writes a letter to the people of 
| Geneva. II. 264. ». (4). 1 | | 
Sarge : proofs of an extraordinary ſagacity. II. 636. 
à. b. 637. a. If there were any ſuch thing as a 
certain ſagacity, it would be odious to all man 
| kind. 646. l. | 8 | 
Sage of the Stoics exiſts only in idea. IT, 310. 6. 


ayings : remarkable ſayings are aſcribed ſometimes to 


one perſon, ſometimes to another. II. 770. 6. 


People cannot bring themſelves to loſe a witty ſay- 


ing. 671. a. People are apt to report a good ſay- 
Ing, not as it was ſpoken at firſt, but according to 
the form which they believe to be the beſt. I. 460. 


6. Perſons that excelled for witty ſayings. 308. 2. 


699. a. 753. and a. IV. 754.6. 755. a. Bion's 
ay ** 8. II. 12. a. 6. "The general fault of 
moſt witty ſayings. ibid. 5. V. 152. 6. 

Saints: a flint created by ignorance and chance. I. 
230. 6. 231. a. 6, There are numberleſs ſaints in 


Turkey, who have each of them a particular 
office. II. 466. @. b. The invocation of them has 


been long ſince the practice of the Jews. 879. 6. 
They are always beautiful according to their pic- 
tures. III. 57. a. b. Their credit is very little di- 


miniſhed in the Church of Rome. 87. 4. 5. The 


precipitation wherewith miracles upon miracles are 
crowded in their legend. 95. 5. 96. a. IV. 556. 
a. The compilers of their lives have been the 
boldeft of authors. III. 577. 6. Not long fince 
. the queſtion was diſcuſſed at Rome whether the ſaints 
of the Old Teſtament deſerved the worſhip that is 
paid to the canonized ſaints. 573. 6. There is 
eſs certainty in the antient than in the modern 
ſaints. 740. a. It is not by their miracles, but by 
their charity that we are to judge of their ſanctity. 
889. 6, An unlucky inconvenience which ſome- 
times attends the worſhip that is paid to them. 
896. 3. How the worſhip of faints has been in- 
troduced. IV. 353. b. 354. 4. B. 355. 4. b. A 
notion upon the invocation of ſaints. 376. 4. b. 
There have been ſaints of all profeſſions, excepting 
that of an attorney. 487. 6, The invocation of 


them is ſtill exceſſive. II. 126. 4. 3. (40). . 


Sainte-Aldegonde writes to the States the falſe news 0 
the Duke of Alengon's marriage with Queen 
Elizabeth. V. 19. 4. See Aldegonde. 

Saint Brigitt : the fort of St m_ was beſieged in 


form, and the French defended it many days, IV. 
211. 4. 
ö VOL. V. 
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Saint-Evremoniand; See Evremond, . 
Saint Romuald (Peter de) brings a ridiculous charge 
* Beza. I. 800. a a. 5. His errors. 
ibid. 44259 | 
Saint Sulpice,, an abbey of the order of Citeaux at 
Belley: the diſorders which the Biſhop of that city 
found there. I. 737. 6. 738. 4. b. The pious 
fraud that was publiſhed concerning the foundation 
of it. ibid. b. 739. a. 5. | 
Sais, a city, where ſituate. IV. 342. 4. | 
Saladin, his gallantry with Eleanora of Guienne 
ſpouſe to Lewis VII. III. 794. 5. 7 4. 6. 
Salamina, a town in Cyprus, why fo called, and 
when the cuſtom of ſacrificing men to Jupiter was 
_ ſuppreſſed there. V. 318. a. 6. | 
Salamis, how that iſland came to be the property of 
the Athenians. V. 304. 5. 3 
Salernitana: the Schola Salernitana forbids the eating 
of beans. IV. 671. 6b. | | | 
Sales (Francis de) propoſes the elephant for an example 
of chaſtity. I. 641. 6. . 
Salian (Father) cenſured for ſeveral epitaphs. I. 105. 


5. Cenſured by Noldius for what he ſays of Juba. 
III. 164. a. 5 


Salian Priefts, what Quintilian ſaid of them. IV. 


161. 6. | 
Salic . Law condemned to caſtration flaves taken in 
adultery and theft, III. 77. a. | | 
Salld, what he ſays of Allatius's taſte. I. 232. a. 

A thought of that Journaliſt, II. 643. 5. His 
reflexion on that book of the Liberties of the 
Gallican Church. IV. 100. a. | 
Salluft, the lie given to one of his maxims by the 
manner in which Sanches King of Caſtile exerciſed 
an uſurped authority. II 378. 3. How he was 
treated at Fauſta's houſe. IV. 201. a, Has been 


_ cenſured perhaps too ſeverely for making uſe of 


old words. 831. a. It does not become him to de- 

claim againſt the corruption of his age, V. 420. a. 

-; Why Accurſius called him his countryman, I. 
9. a. | 


Salmaſius has learnedly corrected an epigram inſerted 


in Plutarch. I. 205. 4. Is often miſled by truſtin 
too much to his memory. 369. 5. Cenſures Soli- 

nus for one blunder, and falls himſelf into another. 

424. b. 425. 4. A great miſtake which he men- 


tions. 656. 6. Did not anſwer Blondel's treatiſe 


concerning Pope Joan, after he had promiſed to 
do it. II. 25. a. Was of opinion that Æſchylus 
is more obſcure than the Holy Scripture. 827. a. 
His contradiftions with reſpect to Grotius. III. 
246. 6. 247. a. To whom he was a ſcare-crow. 
310. 6. He chuſes rather to reaſon ill than to loſe 
his diſcoveries. 319. a. How one of his adver- 
ſaries boaſted that he had made him loſe his life. 
IV. 217. 4. 6. His Latin verſes on a thing that 
has been ſaid of monkeys. 600. a. b. He believed 


that Brutes were endowed with reaſon. 912. a. 


An examination of what he ſaid touching the 
edition of Anaſtaſius by the Jeſuits of Mayence. 
T Ev 3 ny 
almeron accuſed of Plagiariſm. III. 44. 5. 
Salmuthus (Henrieus) cenſures a very obſcene epigram 
of John Antony Campanus. II. 293. 5. 


Salt of Agrigentum, its qualities, and the uſe that 


St Auguſtin made of them. III. 175 5. 158. a. 
Saltatricula, that word of Aulus Gellius is very ill 

rendered Graſhopper. III. 491. 6. | 
Saluces (the Marquiſate of) is a part of Piemont. II. 


16. a, 


Salvian, his epinion- touching the impurities of the 


| ſtage, V. 40. 6. 

Samael falls in love with Eve. II. 855. 6. 

Sammarthani ſuppreſs in their Gallia Chriſtiana the 

1 which they had made on the Abbot of 
St Cyran. V. 16. 6. 1 5 

Sammarthanus (Abelius) writes an elogy on the family 

of Schomberg. V. 83. 2. (Y). | 

Samos, iſland, why called Parthenia. III. 635. a. 

Mr ſolidly confuted by Laſicius. Iti. 732. 


a. b. | 

Sanar, Sultan of Egypt, diſpoſſeſſed by Dorgan. 
IV. 383. | | | 

Sancerre, the memorable Hiſtory of that town by 
John de Leri, III. 781. OL 


Comdien crnme itn wantel bn nodithes, 


2 to ſee thoſe of another perſon. I. 
112. 6. | e 
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Sandion : there were as 


abuſes under the Prag- 
ve been ſince the Con- 


- matic ſanction, as there 
cCordate. IV. 766. a. 6. 3 
Sanctuary, whether it be more exempt from the ca- 
- Prices of fortune, than other things. I. 607. 5. 

| Sanus, whoſe were certain monuments that were 
to be ſeen in his temple. V. 288. 5. 289. 4. 
Sanders, his calumnies againſt Anne Bullen. II. 56. 


&. b. 7. a. 1 Re | | 
Sandis (Edwin) quoted. I. 109. J. n. (35.) 730. 6. 
1. (46). | de 
Sandoval is not comparable to Thuanus in the praiſes 
which he beſtows on Charles V. II. 442. . 
Samazarius, his Poem intituled Chriſti Lamentatio 
is printed with notes by Daniel d' Auge. I. 362. 
„ | 
Sanſeverino (Robert de) invites Auguſtin Niphus to 
Salerno. IV. 378. a. 
Sanſon (Nicolas) his miſtake touching the capital of 


Ponthieu. I. 10. a. Attacked by Father Labbe. 


ibid. B. 11. a. 6. Cenſured on a point of Chro- 
nology, in relation to Pytheas. IV. 677, a. 6. 
Anſwers Father Labbe. ibid. 54. 
Santeuil writes verſes which bring him into a quarrel 
with the Jeſuits and Janſeniſts. I. 497. 4. 6. 
498. 4. | | | 


Savcondarins, how his chief city was called. II. 


628. a. | 

Sapores, King of Perſia, his ſon dies in the arms of 
| Manes. IV. 91. 4. 

Saracens, how vaſt their dominion was. I. 14. a. A 
| prodigious victory which they obtained over the 
Chriſtians. 15. @. They honour a ſtone, which 
they call Brachtan. 124. 4. 
'Thoulouſe. II. 850. Deſtroy the city of Aix. bid. 
3. Spilt lefs blood in all their 
Chriſtians, than was ſpilt in the maſſacres alone 


-— on St Bartholomew's day. IV. 


9. 4. 
Sarah, her diſſimulation . by the Fathers 
of the Church. I. 38. a. 5. It is pretended that 
ſhe was a converter. 45. a. Compared with the 
. wife of Dejotarus, II. 630. a. 6. i 5 
Saramita (Andrew) an impious fanatic. III. 281. . 
Sarraſin, his famous ſonnet. II. 857. a. Quoted. III. 
366. a. ». 39. The preface to his works by 
Peliffon is a maſter- piece. IV. 538. 
Sarravius ſuppreſſes a circumſtance 
favourable to the Count de Coligni. III. 304. 4. 


Concludes, after a careful examination of the 


manuſcript Anaſtaſius in the King's library, that 


the ftory of the She. Pope had been tacked to it. 


IV. 726. 4. | . , 
 Satires ance tim the time that they are 
compoſed. I. 35. b. ». 1. It is a favour done to 
the writers of them, when they are believed upon 
their oath, confirmed by witneſſes. 343. a. The 
fatal effects which they produce. 426. 4. III. 464. 
a. b. 465. 4. 5. Satire may eaſily 
phoſed into Hiſtory. II. 160. 5. 161. a. 
of the plagues of Hiſtory. IV. 142. 5. Who 
were the firſt authors of ſatire. III. gog. 3. They 
publiſh a thouſand thi 


ledge. V. 755. A general anſwer to thoſe perſons 
who complain of the ſatires that are publi in 
Holland. ibid. and 756. As to the profit which 
may ariſe from the art of being formidable by 
ſatire, it is a diſputable pou 225. 6. 
Satirical ; it is a ſatirical ſtroke to mention the parti- 
culars of ſome peoples eſtates. II. 543. 5. 
Satirifts are too ſparing in the article of ſpy-money. 
I. 682. 6. Neceſſary 282 for a 
ſatiriſt. 727. 42. They vent ſlanders which 
may very eaſily be confuted. II. 56. a. b, 57. 4. 


Their impudence in lying. 136. a. Their method. 


148. a. They ſhould not be let go unpuniſhed. 
528, a. 5. Ought to be no leſs ſubject to the laws 
of reaſoning than others. IV. 136. a. Do not 
pretend to any exactneſs. ibid. B. Are not to be 
| upon. ibid. It often happens that magi- 
ſtrates who neglect to puniſh them, are puniſhed 
for their. unconcernedneſs. 251. a. They put cri- 
minal interpretations upon moſt pious actions. 
V. 459. 3. See Calumny, A true picture of theſe 
Writers. 756, All legiſlators concur in puniſhing 
them Y. 758. They would attempt upon 
the lives of their adverſaries, if- they had fame 
opportunities which they have to attempt upon 
their honour. 765. 
= AW: 
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Are defeated before 


tions of the 


that was not 


be metamor- 
Is one 


hings in them, which it was 
impoſſible ſhould have come to the writers know- 


Saturn was dealt with according to the Lex Talionic, 
in being dethroned. III. 646. a. His leudneſs. IV. 
61 7 4. 6. He eſcapes to the mountain Niphates, 
and kills there the ſhepherd Caucaſus, from whom 
_ mountain afterwards took its name. II. 
2-0, ö 4 | . SE 
Saul, King of Iſrael it was thought ſtrange that he 
did not know David, when he was going out 
againſt Goliah. II. 606. . be 
Sawvey, one of its Dukes ſpent an hundred thouſand 
crowns to find inchanters. II. 243. 5. There is a 
diſpute concerning the precedence between the 
7 * Savoy and the Republic of Venice. 
216. | 
Savey (Charles Emanuel Duke of) a medal which he 
| cauſed to be ſtruck, III. 406. 5. 407. a. 
Saweyard (the) a famous finger of the Pontneuf, II. 
600. a. 5. V. 540.6. 
Saurin (Elias) quoted. I. 107. a. #. (12). 501. 6. n. 
(09), (10). 502. 4. . (11), (12). Cenſured. V. 
155. a. 6, His diſpute about the principle of faith. 
I. 706. a. J. u. (12), , (13), (14). 707. a. n. 
(18), (19 » (21). 708. 5. n. (28). What he ſays of 
invincible ignorance. IV. 875. 3. . (10), (12), 
(13). The particulars of his diſpute with Jurieu. 
V. 642. a. 6b. to 648. a. 35. Declared orthodox 
by the Synodal aſſembly of Brill, notwithſtanding 
Jurieu's accuſations. 800. | | 
Saxon (John) Rector of the univerſity of Wittenberg, 
publiſhes in a Programma, lies unworthy the 
Gazette. III. 93. a. | LS. 
Saxons: Lotharius grants leave to thoſe Saxons who 
were called Stellingi, to make profeſſion of the 
Pagan religion. V. 233. and a. b. 234. a.b. 
Scaliger (Julius Cæſar) does not ſpeak in a very com- 
plaiſant manner of the Neapolitans. I. 237. 5. 238. 
a. The judgment which he. paſſed on Cardan. II. 
317-6. 318. a. He is cenſured for writing only 
to gratify a ſpirit of contradiction. 321. 5. 322. a. 
And for ſeveral other conſiderable faults. ibid. The 
original of his hatred to Dolet. 683. a. A book 
which he boaſted to have read. 765. a. 3. His ex- 
. treme warmth in defending the Ciceronians. 804. 5. 
805. a. b. 806. a. 6. e valued himſelf upon 
having been in the wars. 805. 3. The Hiſtory of 
his orations againſt Eraſmus. ibid. 806. a. He 
did not well underſtand Horace's meaning, with. 
reſpe&t to Laberius's Mimes. III. 695. 5. His in- 
vective againſt the government of Athens. IV. 582. 
3. In the letters of his naturalization he bears only 
the character of a Phyſician born at Verona. V. 
463. u. (e). and a. b6, Confounds himſelf in ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe who ſurround the world eaſtward and 
_ weſtward. 781. futes Cardan's book de Sub- 
tilitate. II. 322. 5. | 
Scaliger (Joſeph) has collefted a great deal of curious 
learning touching Jacob's Stone. I. 124. 3. Every 
thing that he ſays is not to be depended upon. 139. 
3. His 1 in judging of the thoughts of 
the heart. 731. 5. His prediction proves falſe. 794. 
a. 35. His inattention when he computed the 
weight of the Coloſſus of Rhodes. II. 390. a. He 
- commits groſs faults in ſpeaking of Helen. III. 371. 
5. 372. a. Is called the top-critic. 837. 5. His 


judgment was not always to be relied upon, ibid. - 


Being ready to give up the ghoſt he declares the 
abhorrence he had for an affected ſtyle. 846. 5. 
A thought of his examined. IV. 331. 3. He is 
miſtaken when he ſays that after the paſſage of the 
Rubicon Cxſar went no more into Gaul. II. 394. 
5. Tells a ridiculous ſtory. 707. 3. He relates 
things of his father, which are confuted by public 

and original pieces. 805. 5. 806. 4. 5. Is to be 
commended for ſup certain of his father's 


letters againſt Eraſmus. ib:4. a. Has writ about 
50. a. Cenſured 


the ſquaring of the circle, III. 
by Father Morin and Mr de Mauſſac, for what he 
ſays of Raymond ini, IV. 168. 3. He writes 
with his own hand groſs abuſes in Junius's 
books. III. 627. . What Scioppius reproached 
him with. V. 79. 5. Intrapped by Muret. 394. 
a. b. 395. a. 6. 396. a. ö. 

Scaligerana, there is little exaQneſs in that book. II. 
617, a. 5. Several things are miſerably confounded 
in it. IV. 727. 6. 

Scandalize : are not ſcandalized enough at the 
1 : ich authors publiſh againſt one another. 
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Scanderbeg lays fiege to Belgrade: IV, 313. 4. 
Scarron r 1 ſubjects. I. 3 17 4. . III. 
644. 645. 4. N 5 | | 
Scazons, a kind of verſe, who was the inventer of 

them. III. 464. a. 1 
Sceptics, Scepticiſm. See Pyrrhonifts Pyrrhotiſm. 
Scepuz, the Baron Gregory Horwath, 2 up a new 

college there. III. 218. 4. | 
Scevola (Mutits) his jeſt. I. 185. 4. J. 
Scbedia, a town, where ſituated. IV. 342. 4. 
zee, his diſputes with Simon Simonius. V. 

151. 6. | 

2 7 en by the Count of Embden. III. 
3 

Schluſſelburg (Conrad) calls the change from a Lu- 

theran to a Calviniſt, apoſtacy. III. 841. a. Quoted. 

I. 799. a. u. (27). III. 600. b. V. 258. 4. 

2. (26). 3 
Scholars, maſters who deſire to have a great many, 

ſhould not ſet up for authors, I. 337. a. A ſcholar 
who has wit, and loves diſputing, gives a great 
deal of trouble to his maſter. II. 622. 4. For- 
merly a ſcholar, that learned Philoſophy before 
he was twenty, was thought very forward. III. 

26. a, A good leſſon to encourage their ſtudying 
hard. IV. 103. 6. | | 
_ : who among the Greeks began to handle 

a k ubject according to the Scholaſtic method. II. 

587. 0. 588. a. 

Tx 88 in Ariſtotle's time, was not uſed to ſig- 

uy 1 Scholar, a Diſciple, or a Student, I. 
Schomberg, his memorial. III. 411. 4. 5. 
1 = Marſhal de) a ſtory that is told of him. 
_ Schoockius (Martin) proſecuted by Des Cartes for 


roſs ſcandal. I. 327. a. Cenſured for a miſtake. 

18. 5. Quoted on the ſubject of dancing. V. 23. 

4. n. (63), (65), (67), (68). 24. 6. u. (81), (82), 
_ (25). @. B. u. (83), (84), (86). 

School-maſfters, who did not become Pedants. II. 
183. 3. The ſervitude of their condition. V. 738. 
7. 739. 4. 
| us action. II. 645. a. 

School. men: what Democritus and Epicurus call I- 
Ac, the School-men call intentional ſpecies. II. 
388. 2. Religion does not ſtand in need of their 

Jargon, for the defence of its fundamental doctrines. 
III. 196. 2. Their chimerical qualities baniſhed. 
790. a. They debate very needleſs queſtions and 
things that never ha V. 41. a. Retort againſt 
the Carteſians, the a 
forms. 116. 3. They only ſtudied the art of 
raiſing objections and anſwering them. 339. a. 
Their wrangles neglected by O padius. IV. 
400. Their ſubtleties an Tranſubſtantiation, the 


Trinity, &c. V. 819. Have more confounded than 


A School -maſter, who does a coura- 


rguments about ſubſtantial 


explained the myfleries of religion ibid. The 


ſtran lexity to which the Abbot Faydit has 

| — SS _ (30). Their anſwers only 
ſerve to render difficulties more obſcure. 821. 

Schools, thoſe who teach and diſpute moſt in them, are 
not the moſt ſtrongly convinced of the truths of 

Chriſtianity. I. 51. 4. 3. In order to raiſe a great 
ſchool, a man muſt apply himſelf entirely to his 
profeſſion. 337. 4. 


Scotch: a Ef La beaten for Paſſive Obedience. - 


II. 286. a. 6. | 
Scotland delivered from the Daniſh yoke, by the va- 


lour of a countryman. III. 332. How many Kings 
have reigned there, and what treatment they met 


'with. 669. a. The Catholics of that country form 
a deſign, II. 577. | | 
Schattus (Andrew) ridicules the Frenchmen for eſteem- 
ing Guevara's works. III. 270. b. ee 
Schucker cuts off his brother's . I. 286. 4. 
Schultingius (Cornelius) publiſhes a letter of Brough- 
ton to * Beza, and ſeveral other things. 
II. 151. & 6. 5 
1 the modeſty of that lady. IV. 148. and 


a. b. 1 
Science or Learning : better a little of it than no health. 


NA | 
Sciences: Lactantius pretends to have: demonſtrated, 
that there is no ſcience in men. I. 411. 2. An at- 
tempt to run down all ſcience, is the boldeſt that 
ever was formed. 412. 4. The trial of wits pro- 
per for the ſciences, a book of John Huarte. III. 
528. and 4. b, See Knowledge and Learning. 


8 * * le 
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Scientia Media does not mend the matter againſt the 
objeftions of the Manichees. IV. 518. a, 5. A re- 
flexion upon that head. 519. a. How it was look- 

ed upon by Pope Clement VIII. 824. 

Scioppius acts the p 
reſpect to a witty laying that is aſcribed to 
Charles V. II. 438. 2. Rallies Strada for ſaying 
that the whip of Charles V, is yet ſtained with his 
blood. 439. 5. Inſults the two Scaligers. V. 99. 
3. Was very ſatirical. II. 817. 6b. 818. a.5. 819. 
4. 6. His tricks and plagiariſms with reſpect to 
Gifanins. III. 161. a. 3. His exaggerations. 
169. 3. His blaſphemy againſt the Holy Scripture. 
500. 42. His jeſt upon a part of Peter Deza's 

rmon. 896. a. He writes a moſt abuſive fatire 
againſt King James I. IV. 795. 5. Is traduced by 
Ogier. V. 91. 4. 5. | 


Scipio, Abderame is compared to him in point of con- 


tinence. I. 14. 6. | f 
Seythians, what they told Alexander. IV. 572. 6. A 
ſtupid people, needed only to deſpiſe pleaſures, or 
not to know them. V. 814. OW | 
Scythianus, an Arabian, his impieties. IV. go. @. 6. 
1. 4. | 
Sclawonian : the Bible tranſlated into the Sclavonian 
tongue by George Dalmatin, and Adam Boho- 


ritſch. II. 585. Truberus was the firſt who taught 


the art of writing in it. V. 405. A book which 

he tranſlated into that language. wid, 
Scatifts, their opinion concerning the nature of Uni- 

verſals, is only a bs all Spinoziſm. I. 26. a. 
II. 412. 6. 413. 4. 6: an 4 | 
Scotus, his ſubtilties deſpiſed by OEcolampadius. 
IV. 400. | 


Scourge : who was called the Scourge of Princes, ard 


for what reaſon. I. 435. and a. 6. | 
Scribere, what is to be underſtood by that word. 
I, 351. a. 5. 


Scripture (Holy : a doctrine, which attacks the autho- | 
rity 


1 it. I. 106. a. b. 107. a. Alabaſter's me- 
thod of explaining it. 174. @. 6. 175. a. Whether 
the materials 


in the intention of the Church of Rome, the Laity 
were excluded from reading it. 495. a. The fim- 


plicity of its ſtyle, diſguſts St Auguſtin. 563. Whe- 


F it in the 
originals. 599. a. 3. According to certain Contro- 
verſiſts, the interpretation of it ſhould be accom- 
modated to the time. 616. 6. 617. a. 3. Whether 
the Divinity of it can be proved. 706. 4. 5. 707. a: 
Bedell ſets on foot a tranſlation of it into the Iriſh 


language. 718. 4. Salmaſius declares that the Holy 
Scri 


| is leſs obſcure than Zſchylus. II. 827. a. 
Unworthily treated by ſome Roman Catholic 
Doctors. III. 500. @. b. A thought of the Hi- 

ſtorian Peter Matthieu, concerning the manner of 
teaching it: 536. a. How a viſionary. would have 
| had it read to the people. 672. @. 5. 673.4. It 
is not always to be explained according to the 
rules of Grammar. IV. 857. 4. Has been handled 
by the Chriſtians, much after the ſame manner- as 
Juſtinian's Code. ibid. There are certain thi 
and expreſſions in it, which will confound 
deepeſt Metaphyſicians. 876. a. 5. What free- 
thinkers ſay of the ſpirit that dictated the Holy 
Scripture. V. 35. a. 1s not afraid of ſhocking mo- 


defty, by expreſſing things naturally, and without 


circumlocution. 133 a. See Bible. A ſingular 
example, to prove that the letter of it killeth. IV. 
723. 4. 6. The Socinians ſhould be attacked by it, 
ſince they acknowledge its authority. V. $20. 
Should be the 1 of the diſputes among Chri- 
ſtians. 830. The variations and corruptions which 
the Heretics have introduced into the manuſcripts of 
the Holy Scripture. III. 733. | 

9 what he cites from Scaliger. V. 395. 
a. 5. Cc. 

Scuderi, his complaints that his penſion was: ill paid. 
III. 176. a. = | | a | 
Scuderi (Madam de) writ all her works out of her 
own head. II. 778. 3. Delivered romance from an 


„ to nord — 2 ta degorum in 
general. III. 867. a. AF author: 
who love to dedicate their books. = B43. 6. Is 


called the Sappho of our days. V. 44. 2. .,» 


balls: the tory, of a. cen wth * 


Lewis XI. King of France.. III. 803, 6. ; 
.% . Sculptors 


* . * 


part of a Divine unſeaſonably, with 


principles of all arts and ſciences 
may be fetched from it. 234. and a. B. Whether 
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aer who were never pleaſed yith their vn works 
« 1 + to Mo: 


Scultetu was extreamly deſirous to ſee the Lutherans 
and Reformed re- united. IV. 681. 5. 2 
Sea, whether it ought to be ſubject, as well as the 
earth, to the dominion of ſome States. III. 
A1. 6. 1 
Sea sf Hiſtories, See Mare Hiftoriaram. _ 
| Sebafta changes its name into that of Eleuſa. I. 421. 
5. A conjecture concerning that alteration. big. 
Seckendorf, a particular which he found concerning A- 
leander. I. 215. 6. | | EE 
Secret: a ſecret diſcovered, which was pleaſing to 
many. I. 36. 3. It is a great misfortune to know 
ſecrets that are diſagreeable to one's ſovereign. IV. 
443. a. ö. Cc. The beſt courſe a man can take 
is to behave, as if he had entirely forgot them. 


. b. 
= a new ſect think themſelves happy at firſt, if 
they can obtain liberty of conſcience, but they ſoon 
want to be upon an equal footing with others, 
and laſt of all to be maſters. I. 13. J. 14. a. B. II. 
121.4, 6, Nothing is more common than to ſee 
| Perſons, who have fled for their religion, ringing 
the alarm againſt the ſects. III. 758. . 
Sectaries, when they quarrel, hate one another more 
than they hate thoſe from whom they have ſeparated 
_ themſelves. I. 198. 6. | 
Se#s, a prejudice which 
and a. b, A ſe& may very ſoon become unlike 
its founder. III. 5. The means employed to hin- 
der their growing powerful, are Pry much alike 
every where. 288. a. 5. 289. a. b. 290. a. 
tolerated by the States-General. 288. 5. 289. 4. 
The defire of revenge may induce a man to embrace 
a ſe. III. 29. 5. Sets that are tolerated, have 
generally this injuſtice done to them, that they are 
fulpected of ill deſigns. 42. 5. It is natural for a 
ſect that is ill ales, to rejoyce at the troubles in 


which the State is involved. 396. 5. 397. a. There 


js no ſe& which entirely triumphs over the others. 
IV. 908. b. They change their ſpirit and maxims, 
in proportion as they change their ſtate and con- 
dition. V. 454. 4. b. 473. a. The diviſions that 

| reigned among thoſe which are ſeparated from Po- 
pery. 450. 5. Several ſects are formed among the 

© Proteſtants at Lyons. 483. and 5. Viret employs 

the authority of the Papiſts to curb them. ibid. and 
u. (25). | | 


lol Hoover, when the 56k wen colebrated. II. 


397. a. Voſſius affirms without any foundation, 
that they were celebrated in the beginning of the 


VIIIth century of Rome. 396. 6. 397. 4. 
Seditions: a fedition quelled by the * of a Py- 


thaporean. I. 379. a. 6. 380. a. What they are 
in Republi V. 62. 12 | 
$editious : how criminal ſeditious perſons are in the 

fight of God. IV. 488. a. 3. The Catholics and 


Proteſtants mutually accuſe one another of a ſeditious ' 


ſpirit. V. 89. 4. 6. 

dend, whether that of all living creatures be animated. 
V. 114. 4. b. 115. à. 3 ? 

deem: perſons who rather choſe to be virtuous, than 
to ſeem virtuous. I. 278. b. 279. &, 6b. II. 420. 

5. 421. 4. III. 697. 4. b. 729. and a. 5. 

 Segrais V. 488. 4. 3. (39). 490. . (d). 

Seguin ( eter) a famous Phyſician in the faculty of Pa- 
ris. I. 172. 

Ser. Ferdl ted to the Proteſtant Princes. II. 
1.42. 5. 143. 4. b. Cc. He revered Brocard as 2 
ſecond St Paul. 144. 6. ae 
Sejanus, a fatality which was ſaid to attend a horſe 

of that name. II. 348. 6. | 
Sang hope up a criminal correſpondence with the 
wife of Druſus. II. 718. a. 5, His artifices. 719. 
7 5. 720. a, Is praiſed immoderately. IV. 494. 
495. @& 
* Fd of that river curſes the Marſhal d'Ancre. 
II. 543. 4. 
S. Hsiber. III. 911. 4. J. 912. 4. 6. 913. 4. 6. 
A furious doftrine concerning it, and the murther 
of our neighbours. V. 14. a. 6. Authorized by the 
laws of a — 71 4 628. a. 10 3 
Selim, 7 s, was a Painter. IV. 
. 0. 308. a. 


8 el? we! ones not to take advantage of his 
FANCE, not know the 1 his 
| merchandize, J 40. & 6, A law to puniſh 


* 
» » 


prevails in all ſects. I. 51. 


Why 
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dose ſellers who conceal what they ought to 6. 


quaint the buyers with. I, 13. 1 
Selwaggi (Ricciarda de') we are obliged to her for 
2 N of Cinus's Canzoniere. II. 508. 
1. . * 1 
Semiramis was prodigiouſly laſcivious. I. 523. a. 
Whether ſhe built Babylon. 96. 8 
Senate (Roman) diveſts two path 51 of their office, for 
the diſreſpect which they had ſhewn to a letter 
from them. II. 291. a. Makes Cæſar proud by 
the honours which they confer upon him, and then 
hate him for being proud. 422. a. Was ſubje& 
to = the laws made by the people. III. 490. 
a. 6. WW | 
Senators cenſured for 1 
dreſs. II. 384. b. 385. a. 3. Deprived of all 
their tribunals of juſtice. 711. 3. Reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of them. 712. 5. Rog 


in an unbecoming 


Senf: particulars of the battle of Senef. V. 190. B. 
191. 4. pI 
4 makes uſe of a thought of Agathon. I. 126. 5. 
How he defines probity. 185. An excellent rule 
which he preſcribed. 278. b. 279. a. A thought 
of that Philoſopher. 453. 4. Is cenſured for having 
_ aſcribed to Ariſtides what he ſhould have applied to 
Phocion. 460. 5. Recommended poverty in the 
midſt of opulency. 75 1. 5. A judicious criticiſm 
of his, II. 483. 4. 6b. 484. a. He looked upon 
what the antients have ſaid of Jupiter's thunderbolt 
as a pious fraud. 573. b. His anachroniſm, with 
reſpect to Alexander, and his converſation with 
Diogenes. 667. a, What he ſays of Ephorus, and 
in general of all Hiſtorians. 771. b. 772. a. Quoted. 
847. B. 848. a. n. (31), How he could hy it 
down for matter of fact, that no Roman had applied 
_ himſelf to write fables. 833. b. His rules concern- 
ing the chaſtity of women. III. 601. b. 602. a. 
In what caſe he thinks a man commits adultery 
in lying with his own wife. IV. 540. a. He has 
_ refuted himſelf in his writings, as to what he ſays 
of the ſouls of beaſts. 549. 5. According to him, 
none can be a good man without the affiſtance of 
God. 573. a. 8. He laughs at the great number 
of books which had been writ on the Sophiſm called 
the Liar. 617. a. b6. Diſplays all the degrees of 
Scepticiſm. V. 607. 5. 608. a. Some fine maxims 
Which he Jays down. II. 259. 4. 5. 
' tranſlated into French by 
430. and a. 


His works 
atthew de Chalvet. 
| The judgment that was made of that 
tranſlation. ibid. a. Ss com 
Seneca (Chriſtian) : a good piece of Joſeph Hall under 
that title. III. 345. 35 | | 
Seneſcay, Prevoſt de Hotel; his behaviour to Preſi- 
dent de la Place. IV. 682. 6. 683.4 
Senſation: why cuſtom blunts the edge of our ſen- 
ſations. IV. 5 14. a. 3. If it be a modification of 
body, then all bodies are ſenſible ſubſtances. IT. 
658. 4. 3. 660. 5. 661. 4. b, It cannot be the 
0 of the ſole diſpoſition of the organs. ibid. 6. 
Is diſtin from all the modifications of body that 
are come to our knowledge. ibid. and 779. 6. 
2 it depends upon our free will. V. 
704+ 705. TONS 
Senſe (common) there are perſons who loſe it with re- 
gard to ſome things, and who nevertheleſs ſhew 
* Jn through all the reſt of their conduct. 
405. 6. | | 
Senſe (Myſtic) perſecution makes a man wonderfully 
| _— in diſcovering it. III. 772, 6. 
Senſes : whether the pleaſures of the ſenfes are not ſpi- 
ritual. II. 781. a. 3. Whether the evidence of 
the ſenſes is proved by theſe words of Ixsus 
CHrIsT, Handle me, and ſee. V. 614. 3. 615. a. 
Sentences ſtrongly affect the mind. I. 461. 4. Should 
be incorporated with the thread of the diſcourſe in 
an imperceptible manner. V. 327. and 6. 
Sepher Fexirab, a book of great weight with the Caba- 
liſts. I. 173. 4. | 
Sequar, a ſtrange accident occaſioned by the pronun- 
ciation of that word in a tragedy. I. 175. 
Serarius (Nicolas), a Jeſuit ; Broughton communicated 
to him copies of very harſh letters which he writ 
— Peza, _ full liberty to publiſh them. II. 150. 
151. 4. 6. | | 
2 Petrus) depoſed from the miniſtry for his 
errors. IV. 123. . | 
Sertes, diſcourſes ſuppoſed to have paſſed in evening 
ey | a book writ by William 17 5 
* 103. 


. on 
* 


IL 10f. There is u gred dial or leaming in it, 
| 92 many jokes, puns, and groſs obicenities. 


Ia. 

Serena (Stilicon's wife) marries her two daughters to 
the 7 2 who both die maids. III. 482. a. ö. 
483. a. 6. 1 | 

Sermons, what Peter Aretin ſaid of them. I. 436. 4. 
What kind of ſermons are moſt approved by the 
Proteſtants. II. 520. 3. Bloody ſermons, III. 
874. a. 5. Sermons preached upon the letter O. 
IV. 828. b. The great ſucceſs of Savonarola's ſer- 

mons. V. 57. 4. 6. 

Serpents : divers reflexions on the ſerpent which tempt- 
ed our firſt parents. II. 851. 4. b. 852. a. 5. A 
faculty that is aſcribed to them. IV. 182. 4. Ser- 

ts that grew tame and familiar with women and 
children. 403. 6. Several have paſſed for the fathers 
of ſeveral great men. 407. 5. 408. a. 6. A ſingular 


ſtory about a piece of money that was changed into 


a ſerpent. IIL 487. 4.6. 

Serranus (Joannes), a falſe name taken by Francis 
Lambert. III. 709. a. 6. CO | 

| Serres (John de) adds a particular to the ſtory of Pope 

Joan. IV. 731.9. | | 

Serres (Lewis de) tranſlates into French John de Re- 
nou's tracts. IV. 864. and a. 5. Was of Dau- 
Phine. ibid. 3. | 

Servant-Maids : perſons that have married their own 

| ſervant-maids. I. 446. a. 6. II. 139. 5. 140. a. 


618. 5. V. 403. 6. Are more liable to be debauch- 


ed than other women, and are likewiſe in great 

danger of being puniſhed. IV. 503. a. One that 
lies with her maſter, is not puniſhed, but rewarded. 

II. 508. 4. | 
ervetus, in what year he was burnt at Geneva for his 
Hereſies. IV. 388. 4. Strange conſequences are 
drawn from an axiom of his concerning the preſence 
of God. III. 100. OPS Ak 

Services, that cannot be rewarded, produce ingrati- 
tude. II. 737. a. 6 


Servien (Mr) loſes his temper in an aſſembly of the 


States-General. II. 153. 4. 
Serwin (Lewis) Advocate-General of the Parliament of 


Paris, treated in a brutal manner. II. 459. a. Cen- 


ſured for diſplaying too much reading and learning 
in his pleadings. 106. a. 6. | 


| Sefterce, its value reduced to the French Coin. II. 


837. 4. 3. | | 

Sethians, Heretics, vented an Apocalypſe of Abraham. 
I. 46. a. 8 

«ns (the Emperor) complains to the Senate of the 
honours paid to Clodius Albinus. I. 395. a. What 
enquiries he chiefly made, when — 2 " 
marry again. III. 603. a. Why he ſo patiently 

bore wick his wife's leudneſs. 604. 6. 
Severus (Sulpicius) highly diſapproves the puniſhment 
of Heretics. III. | 


758. a. b. 1 
Severity: the ſtrange ſeverity of a father to his own 


ſon. II. 343. 5. 344. a. Different accounts of that 
matter. 101d. 
Seville, when the admiralty was eſtabliſhed there. I. 
| 62. I | 
W a Monk that had both ſexes. V. 4. 6. 5. a. 
_ Sfirza (Lewis) his wickedneſs and cruelty. I. 403. 6. 
4. a. He falls into the hands of the French. 
IT. 811. a. 3. (17). 814. 2. Would have no ſol- 
dier that ſet up for a wit in his ſervice. IV. 
460. 4. | | 
Sforza (Bona), Queen-Dowager of Poland, dies in 
5 _ and infamy. I. 405. 3. Rewards a dedica- 
tion with a penſion of 300 crowns. II. 462. 
Sforza (Galeazzo) aſſaſſinated, by whom, and for 
What. III. 715. and a. b. 716. anda. ö. 
Sforza (Blanche) is killed by a fall from her horſe 
while ſhe was a hunting. III. 530. a. 
Shame is no leſs ſubjeRt than other things to the ca- 
price of the faſhion. III. 453. 4. 6. 454. 4. 6. 
She-Pope, if ever the Church of Rome ſhould make 
one, ſhe will find her a logy ready drawn up in 
Father Mainferme's works. III. 63. a. 

Ship ; what the antients ſaid of the tree that ſerved 
to build the firſt ſhip. IV. 363. 4. ; 
Shipevreck ; it is pleaſant to ſee a ſhipwreck, which 
we are not in fear of. IV. 34. 6. 
Shock : men know not whom they ſhock when they 


reprehend the ignorance of thoſe, who would 
aſs for artiſts in the preſence of greater maſters. - 
Woll v. | 


Shunanitle 5 how we ate to inderfiand the Hiſtdiy of 


the Shunamite, according to St Jerome. III. 281. 
. b, 869. 24. N yo. 
Siam (the King of) is pulled down from the throne 
for having too much favoured. the Chriſtian miſ- 
ſionaries. I. 13. a. and u. (6). _ es oe” 
Siameſe acknowledge no Deity, though they believe 
the apparition of ſpirits. IV. 939. 4. By what 


| motives they may be prevailed upon to embrace. 


virtue and fly from vice. V. 180. a. b. 181: a. 6: 
182. 2. They believe that Jesus CnRISsT and, 
* are the ſame. 183. 6. 1 x 

of Cume tempted by Apollo. II. 339. 42. | 
Sicharbas marries his ara Dido, and is Auel by his 

brother-in-law Pygmalion. IV. 642. and 22. 
Sick People, the tricks which are put upon them ſame- 
times. III. 614. 3. Whether we ought to pray to 

God for their recovery, when ſickneſs makes them 
. 3 _ IV. 487. 6. | 

ickneſs ; there are people who put off believing in 

God till rv re ogy 12. 6. 5 4. 

647. b. 648. a. 5. 649. a. 


Siege: a cuſtom which has been obſerved for a long 


time with reſpect to Kings, who aſſiſt at a ſiege. 
HI. 718. 4. 6 $4 | 0 

Sigebert, what he ſays of the She-Pope. IV. 728. 
6. 729. a. 5. It is not to be found in ſome manu- 
ſcripts. 728. 5. Spanheim owns that it is a 
parentheſis, which may be taken away without in- 
juring the thread of the diſcourſe. 729. a. 6. 

Sigeth beſieged and taken by Sultan Solyman, in the 
ſight of the Emperor. III. 780. a. 

Sigiſmond (Auguſtus) gives over his project of a re- 
formation in Poland. IIT. 848. 849. Whether he 
baniſhed all the Antitrinitarians out of Poland. 


got. | 

* * (John) embraces the doctrine of the Socinians. 
1 7. a. . 8 

Silence quells a ſedition. I. 379. a. 6. 380. a. Juſtified 

to keep ſilence, when we have to do with people 

of an impetuous temper. II. 195. 6. It is the moſt 


difficult thing in the world to an author that is 


attacked. IV. 839. a. FE 
Silenus, what he thought of life. V. 414. a. 5. 


S:/k-aworms, ..who invented the art of ſpinning their 


roduRtion. V. 627. a. 
Hila ſends Apellicon's library to Rome. I 335. a. 
His library-keeper permits the Bookſellers to get 


Ariſtotle's works tranſcribed. ibid. b. What he ſaid 


of Cæſar. II. 417. a. Though he was very far 
from Atheiſm, he paid no regard to things facred, 


when his intereſt was concerned. 419. a. He knew 


nothing of the gallantries of his wife, when they 


were the town-talk of Athens. III. 382. a. Treats 


the city of Athens very harſhly, and for what 


reaſon. IV. 200. Boldly tranſgreſſes the Sumptuary 


laws which he himſelf had enacted. 202. Thought 
- to aſſume the ſirname of Fortunate. V. 366. 6. 
307. 4. | | 
Sy/logiſm, what is the foundation of it; II. 32. 6. 
Carneades ſtrongly oppoſed it. ibid. Chryſippus 
undermined the foundation of it. 494. b. 495. 4. 
Suva Nuptialis, the Hiftory of that book. IV. 358. 
and a. b. 359. and a. 5. ; 
Syfvanus (Plautius) being accuſed of the murther of 
his wife, puts himſelf to death, in order to eſcape 
condemnation. V. 516. His wife being accuſed of 
having occaſioned his diſtraction by witchcraft, is 
declared innocent. IV. 385. anda.b. 
Sylveſter IT, Pope, his genealogy. II. 240. 6. 


241. 4. 


Slugſter of Florence, a Jacobin Friar, hanged with 
Ge 5 


Savonarola, and for what reaſon. V. 

SyFoefter de Laval, a Capuchin, reproaches the Prote- 
ſtants with their obſtinacy in the article of Pope 
Joan. IV. 739. ö. 740. 4. b. 


Sein, 4 Chymiſt, condemned for his crimes, IV. 


262. 6. Cardinal Richelieu makes uſe of his 
_ writings. ibid. 3 5 
Sykvins (Aneas) who was aſterwards Pope under the 
name > the-firſt who called the ſtory 
of the 8 in queſtion, and that too very 
faintly. IV. 731. and b. 732. a. 710. 5. 
Similis, his epitaph. II. 430. 6. [3s 
Simon (Richard) quoted concerning the Dutch. tran- 
ſlation of the bible. I. 246. 4. His judgment of 
St Auguſtin, 565. 4. 6. 566. a. And of, le Feyre's 
112 commentaries 


by ſhameful nonſenſe. 758. a: Whether we ought 
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S of Dort, its decifion. IV. 64. ö. 


Synodieon in Gallia 


"on 


124 


commentaries on the Bible. III. 48. 4. 3. And 
of a book of Father Petavius. IV. 601. a. 6. 

What he ſays of the Benedictins. III. 126. a. 6. 
127. a. 3. And of a pretended diſciple of Port- 
Royal. V. 178. 5. 179. a. Quoted. IV. 77. 6. 

1. (20), (22). 78. 3. n. (26). 79. a. n. (32), 
13). 391. a. . (56). & paſſim alibi. Praiſed and 
- afterwards abuſed by Jurieu. V. 802. 

Simoneta' adviſes the Pope not to ſend a new Legate to 
Trent, and why, III. 499. a. b | 
Simonides, one of his ſayings. II. 726. 5. IV. 654. 

4. n, (9). 0 21/5 2 
_ Religio; a conjeQure concerning that book. 
151. 4. N Nen 
Sympathy : an inſtance. of a ſurprizing ſympathy. III. 
305. b, 306. a. | {45s 
Simplicity without elegance is much better than a fine 
| * ſtile which corrupts the ſenſe of the original. 
60. a. | 15 
Simplicius, the difficulty about the origin of evil was 
thought by him to be of great importance. IV. 
97 5 His reaſonings againſt two principles. 
„ a whole nation puniſhed for that of a particular 
perſon. I. 158. a. 5. 159. a, What was Eve's 
"firſt fin. II. 856. 4. B. 857. a. How the fin of 
uncleanneſs is ſucceſsfully reſiſted. III. 64. 6. 
- Whether it be an accident of. the ſoul. 


plained by a new hypotheſis. 904. a. The 
difficulty of finding the origin of it. IV. 513, 4. 
6. 514. a. b. 516. 2. b. 516. a. b. 517. a. 
What uſe is to be made of the diſpute on that 
ſubject. 519. @. There is no ſect which does not 
abhor the doctrine that makes God the author of 
ſin. 522. 5. 523. a. 6, The queſtion about the 
in of ignorance is ſurrounded with precipices on all 
ſides. 874. 4. b. 875. a. b. People rather chuſe 
to commit it, than to difoblige a Prince who can 


make or ruin their fortune. V. 811. See 
zin (Original) an explication not agreeable to that 


doQrine. II. 605. &. b.'606. a. A tenet which 
differs from the doctrine of Original Sin, in its 
circumſtances only. V. 412. @. 6. &c. | 


sin (Philoſophical) a maxim that would carry it to the 


utmoſt point. III. 705. 2. 60 | 
Sin againſt nature, who is {aid to have been the firſt 
inventer of it. V. 325... 5 
Sin: whether a man that fins mortally, ceaſes to 
believe the truths of the Goſpel. II. 176. 4. 
Synagogue, a ſpecimen of its ceremonies. I. 96. 4. 6. 
What are the ſyna which the laws ſuffer the 
Jews to poſſeſs. III. 220. a. 6. 125 | 


Synagogue of Amſterdam is ſuppoſed to have writ a 3 


letter to Mr Jurieu. II. 175. 6. 5 
Sneſius, his inſtitution of a Chriſtian Prince tranſlated 
by Daniel d' Auge. I. 562. . | 
Singers: a famous ſinger of the Pontneuf at Paris. 
II. 600. 5. 601. a. How they lived in former 
JJC 


_ correſpondence with the court. V. 513. 6. 514. 4. 
| 6. The Arminians except 2 it. II. 793. 
Synod (Walloon) complains to the Synod of the iſle of 
France, and for what. II. 583. a. b. No longer 
looks upon the doctrine of Univerſal Grace as a 
dangerous opinion, and why. 584. 6. | 
; Reformata, remarks on that book. 
A. 671. a. 6. He 


V. 839. 6. 840. a. 0 


 / Synds of France; their decree relating to the Oriental 


Fe ds attempts made to ſtrip them of their authority. 
 _ tongues. I. 246.6. 247. 4. There were four per- 


ſons in them, who formed what was called the 
Table. 265. 5. The national Synod of Charenton 
gives a particular charge to its deputies, not to 
deliver their ſpeech to the King on their knees. 
261.a. And after ſeveral conteſts an audience, 


ſuch as they deſired, was granted. ibid. A great 


difference between the Synod of Rochelle in the 
year. 1581. And that which was held at Mid- 
+ delburg in the ſame year. II. 144. 4. Calvin re- 

fuſes to comply with the tions of the me 

of Laufanne. 264. 5. The Synod of the iſle of 
| France makes an act, forbidding all flights of 
imagination, in expounding the word of God. IV. 


5h @ Its 


IN D E X. 


Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and a city of Pontus 
at the ſame time. IV. 113. 6. 
Sionita (Gabriel) a Maronite, his quarrel with one of 


his brethren. II. 733. a. Whether it could be of 


any ſervice to Mr Claude in his diſpute with 
Mr Arnauld. ibid. ö. 734. a. When he was a 
profeſſor at Paris, he had not three auditors, 


though his reputation was great in foreign countries. 
IV. 493. a. 


Syracon cauſes Sanar to be aſſaſſinated, and makes him- 


{elf maſter of Egypt. IV. 383. 


Sracuſe, confuſions that happened there, III. 452. 4. 


6. 467. b. 468. a. 


Syracuſiaus put two tyrants to death. V. 365. a. 


Hricius; Orichovius remonſtrates to Pope Paul III, 
the injuſtice of his law touching the celibacy of 
Prieſts, IV. 296. 4. 6. 411. 4. 6. 8 ; 

Sirmond (Father) what he called Blondel. II. 27. a. 
Whether he repented of having publiſhed a certain 
letter of Geoffroy of Vendome. III. 66. b. 67. a. 


unjuſtly attacked by Mr Tollius, and defended by 


the Jeſuits. 85 3. 4. 6b. yo 
Syrnacham was an interpreter of dreams. I. 87. 
Sirname, what was the uſe of it among the Romans. 


I. 357. a. Several families have taken their ſirname 
from ſome defect. 610. 2. 


Sirvela (Martin Vaſques) had a fine library at Seville. 
558. a. 5. 
The unnatural fin. 612. 6, The origin of fin ex- 


IV. 615. 2. (c). 5 
Siſenna, an Orator affected to make uſe of obſolete ex- 
Preſſions. I. 63. a. u. (62). 5 


Siem of the Church, that book fully juſtifies the 


Church of Rome. I. 476. a. b. | 

Syſtems : falſe ſyſtems are incoherent. I. 210. If we 
depart from the ſyſtem of a God who freely created 
the world, we muſt neceſſarily admit of a multi- 

plicity of principles. II. 644. a. What it is that 
makes the ſyſtem of Atoms leſs abſurd than Spi- 
noziſm. ibid. The uſefulneſs of the ſyſtem of oc- 
caſional cauſes ro ſolve. certain difficulties. 767. 6. 
The inconveniences and motives of the reformation 
of ſyſtems. III. 863. 5. They require two things 
to make them good. IV. 94. a. Their reaſon- 
ableneſs conſiſts in including nothing repugnant to 
evident ideas. V. 825. . | 

Siſters, their hatred is more violent than that of bro- 
thers. II. 701. a. 


Sixtus IV, Pope, one of his firſt cares after his ex- 


altation. II. 97. a. 5. His anſwer to Weſſelus, 
who cnly aſked him a copy of the Bible. V. 545. 
5. 546.4 © | | 


Sixtus V, a witty ſaying which is attributed to him. 
I. 34. 5. His bull againſt the King of Navarre 


and the Prince of Conde. II. 71. a. 6. His eſteem 

and deſire with reſpect to Queen Elizabeth. 758. a. 

5. How he ſtood affected to the King of Spain 
and the League. ibid. b. 759. a. What he ſaid of 
Henry III, III. 408. 3. He 

countenance Henry IV, and Queen Elizabeth, 
than to ſuffer the King of Spain to grow too power- 
ful. 568. 3. Introduced the cuſtom of not ſending 

the hat to Cardinals newly elected. I. 604. 5. 
Cauſes an offer to be made of the Infanta of Spain 


to James VI, King of Scotland, and upon what 


conditions. II. 57 
Size (Francis) tran 
Du Laurens. III. 745. 5. Why that tranſlation 
has no figures, 746. a. + Au 1 3 
Slauder does not even ſpare the greateſt actions. I. 
14. 4. That of Archilochus occaſions proverbs. 
4425. @. 6, Every body has reaſon to be afraid of 
it, and why. 490. 5. It is impoſſible that perſons 
of different ſexes ſhould have frequent converſations 
together, without being expoſed to it. II. 767. a. 
The mortal effects of it. III. 567. a. b. 465. a. b. 
Ir ſpares certain women. 601. 6. 602. a. 3. Great 
men deſpiſe it out of policy and a greatneſs of 
fowl. IV. 569. a. 5. It is a very difficult matter 


to confute ſlanders that have the air of probability. 


692. 4. 6. Slanders ought not to be ſlightly credited. 
V. 34. a. b, See Satires. Princes that have de- 
ſpiſed them. 759. &c. They are to be feared 
When they are accompanied with witty ſayings. 
759. Reflexions upon thoſe that are publiſhed 
againſt men who change their religion. 224. 5. 
226. 8. 6, 226. a. e Fora. 
Slanderers do not even ſpare themſelves ſometimes. I. 
426, 4. b. | 
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Siu ves, the practice of the antient Romans in enfran- 

chiſing them. II. 100. a. Slaves who gave occa- 
fion for a proverb. 302. b. 

Neidan juſtified againſt Father Maimbourg's accuſa- 
tions. I. 721. a. 5. His Hiſtory, V. 255. 6. u. 
(10). 293. a. Cenſured on the head of Gauricus's 


country. II. 499. 5. Confuted as to what he 


ſays of Gropper's having once inclined to Luthera- 
niſm. III. 240. and a. b. Tranſlates ill a paſſage 
of Philip de Comines. V. 60. a. Pezelius writes 
a Commentary intituled, Mellificium Hiftoricum, on 
his treatiſe de Qu,ũůZ Monarchiis. IV. 606. 6. 
Shane (Sir Hans) a Phyſician of London ; his fine li- 
brary. II. 477. à. n. (1). —_ 
Soth offends Heaven, which does not hear the prayers 
of the ſlothful, I. 94. 6. 
Smalcalde (the League of) their army overcome b 
Charles V, at the battle of Mulberg. ut. 
878. 4. | ER, 
S ſhaved by an effect of jealouſy. I. 
0 | r 
2 (Martin) runs over all Italy, to make a col- 
lection of inſcriptions. III. 251. a. Is hanged at 
Bruſſels by the ſoldiers. ibid. a. b. 
Smiglecius, a Jeſuit, unjuſtly ranked among the Soci- 
nians. III. 661. . | 
Smith (Richard) Biſhop of Chalcedon, being ſent into 
England, is obliged to leave it, and for what rea- 
ſon. III. 665. 4. 


Smyrna, a woman of that city poiſons her huſband, 


and for what reaſon. II. 681. a. 5. There is a 
wild cherry-tree there, which the Greeks ſay was 
the ſtaff of St Polycarp. III. 431. 4. 0 
Sober : whether a man may be ſo, and yet drink a 
great deal. I. 567. 4. 5. 568. a. V. $76- «+ - 
Sobieſti, King of Poland, two or three hundred leagues 
off, deſtroys a book which was juſt ready to be put 
do the preſs. III. 680. 4. | 
Societies: in all Societies there muſt be a tribunal, to 


give ſentence without appeal, in the diſputes of 


private perſons. IV. 65. a. 


Societies (Religious) how they are kept pure. III. 903. 


ä Socinianifm begun to take root in Poland and Tran- 


filvania. II. 16. 2. Why there is no reaſon to fear 
that Princes will embrace it. V. 171. 6. It is on- 


ly fit for ſome perſons. 172. a. . Whence it took 


its riſe in Poland. 229. a. 5. Thoſe who are for 
making uſe of reaſon in matters of Divinity, become 
ſuſpected of it. 817. 
acinians, the difficulties into which they involve 
themſelves by denying the ereation. II. 789. 4. 6. 
Their ſe& not calculated, to anſwer the objections 
of the Manichees, touching the origin of evil. IV. 
419. b. By denying the Preſcience of God, they 
reduce him to a pitiful form of government, without 
removing the grand difficulty, which makes him 
the author of ſin. 518. a. They have drawn 
great advantages from a book of Father Petavius. 
601. 4. b. Their ſentiments touching the ſouls 
of beaſts. 905. a. They commend in the Dutch, 


a conduct which Socinus had very much blamed. 
V. 170. 6. 171. a. A general objection that is 


_ raiſed againſt them. 178. They take advantage 
of their adverſaries forbidding the reading of their 
writings. 506. 6, Their ſentiments. touching the 
mutability of an eternal nature. 588. 6. fler 

| ſucceſsfully employed Logic in refuting them. III. 
660. a. 5. 661, a. 5. The difficulty of confuting 
their Philoſophical objections: we mult attack them 


by Scripture, the authority of which they acknow- 


ledge. 820. What. their God is, according to Ju- 


rieu. 824. 


a. He ridicules the Sophiſts of his time, 294. 
a. b. Says that the Fanatics reſemble Poets. 303. 


a. His cenſure on a book of Anaxagoras. 309. 


b. 310. a. And the anſwer to that cenſure. ibid. 
a. b. 311. a. His way was to diſpute pro and 
con. What he ſays. on occaſion of the palace of 
Archelaus being beautified. 417. 5. 418. 4. He 
refuſes to go to the Court of Macedon. ibid. a. b. 
His maxim, quod ſupra nos nibil ad nos. 462. a. 
The faults of — of his ſcholars unjuſtly imputed 
to him. II. 569. 6. We a. Why firnamed the 
Melian, 65 3. a. b. What he did to obey the god 
of dreams, who had ordered him to apply himſelf 
2 0 | 


Soldier, one who ſaves his life 


Socrates played with his Children. I. 131. 3. The 
way that he propoſes for attaining to virtue. 279. 
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to the Muſes, 830. a. 6, Whether Euripides had 
an eye to him in his Palamedes. 874. l. What 
- he ſaid of Beauty. III. 65. a. What he did, in 
order to lay in a good ſtock of patience. 312.6. 
WI, he ſaid of 3 Fa given to a fine face. IV. 
796. 6, 797. a. Why his marriage with Xantip 
42 not 1 his lectures. V. 165. 4. The 
deſcription which he gives of the prerogatives of hu- 
man nature. 583. 6. 584. 4. | 
Sadomy committed in temples, as a pious action. III. 
773. 6. Whether it be true that a petition was 


preſented to Sixtus IV, for leave to exerciſe it, 


during certain months of the year. V. 157, 158. 
and b. 159. a. b. 160. a. b. Sc. Whether John 
della Caſa intended to make an encomium upon it 
in his deteſtable Capitolas del Forno. 422. a. b. 423. 
a. b, Abſolution from that crime, what it cofls. 


I. 628. a. b. The Dominicans take a reſolution 


to exclaim loudly againſt it. 855, a. b. 
5 a jeſt. I. 709. 4. 
vx prefer ſoldiers to all other men. V. 
4+ | 2 | 
Solyman cuts in pieces Ferdinand's army, which be- 
ſieged Buda. III. 532. Puts to death his favourite 
Ibrahim Baſha. 588. 5. | 


Solipfians, or Monarchia Solipforum. III. 563. b. and 


1. ()- 564. a. b. | | PRs 
Solitar, an abbey in the county of Hanaw, how 
reformed. III. 87 


Solitude (the love of . what judgment ſome people 


have made of it. I. 5 83. a. 


Sollicitors in the affair of love, en pay themſelves 
with their own hands. II. 632. 5. 

Solomon, the Jews and ſeveral Mahometans maintain 
that he underſtood the 1 of birds. V. 


382. a. His views in cauſing A 
to death. 838. 7 9 
Solon, his anſwer to Piſiſtratus. II. 384. 3. Unac- 
ceptable to Crœſus, and why. 831. a. His anſwer 
to thoſe who repreſented to him, that his tears 
could be of no ſervice. III. 73. 5. One of his 
maxims examined. 777. b. 778. a. | | 
Son : a ſon reproached on his expoſing his mother's 
love-letters. I. 388. a. Sons, to whom their father 
left no portion of inheritance, and why. II. 32. 
Son of ow 3 a man burnt for taking that title. IV, 
... 209, „ | 


onijah to be put 


Song of Songs (the book of ) Caſtalio's judgment upon | 


that piece. II. 361. 6 | ig 

Songs may be uſeful to States. V. 20. a. 5. A ſong 
rewarded with an abbey. I. 428. 2. (c). Thoſe of 
which John de Wert was the burthen, have been 


_ revived ſeveral times, and the original of them. V. 


40>: . | | 
Songs (ſpiritual) ſet to the moſt burleſque ballad-tunes, 
by whom compoſed. I. 478. 6, Whether we are 


to condemn ſuch as are ſet to the ſame airs with 


prophane ballads. ibid. a. . 
Sonnet, what Boileau ſays of it. III. 177: 3. The 
Sonnet of Job compared with that of Urania. I. 


752, a. 6. Sonnets prepared for books that were 


to come out. II. 620. 3. A devout Sonnet. 647. 


a. 6. Sonnet of the Abortive, by whom compoſed 


III. 392. 4. 
Soothſayers. See Diviners. 


| Sophiſms, that called the Liar, was only a vain ſub- 
* II. 846. 5. 847. a. IV. 616. 6. 617. 


a #.. -. - 
Sophocles, the circumſlances of his triumph over Al. 
chylus. II. 825. a. 6. Why he brought none 
but good and honeſt women on the ſtage. 868. 4. 
He eſteemed it a great pleaſure, that old age had 
delivered him out of the hands of the fair ſex. IV. 


tin tranſlation of him. 848. a. 5. 849. à4. 5. 
Sorafte, a mountain where the Hirpi walked once 
every year on fire. III. 466. b. 467. 4. 
Sorberiana, a falſe. thing advanced there concerning 
Bagni. I. 604. 5. 605. a. _ oa 


Sorbiere quoted. II. 87. à. 5. 2. (13), (14), (17). - 


Complaints occaſioned by his. account of England. 
278. 5. He fees nothing at Rome but what e- 
difies him. 475. 5. An extract of a letter which 
he wrote on that ſubject, ill told by the author of 
the Preſervatif contre le changement de Religion. ibid. 
476. a. What he ſays of the abE&nce of mind, 
for which Poets are remarkable. V. 402. 6. 


403- 4. "Sor | : 


84. a. u. (24), (25). Rataller makes a fine. La- 
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Sorbonne e the cenfure which the Sorbonne paſſed on 
the works of Mary "I betrays a want of re- 
ſolution. + 137. a. A little book on that ſub- 
ject. ibid. b. 138. a, Had not the courage to 
publiſh the cenſure without qualifying it. ibid. 
. 5. Cenfſured by Agrippa, on occaſion of Hen- 
ry the eighth's divorce. 150. 5. Taught as an ar- 
ticle of faith, the immaculate conception of 
Bleſſed Virgin. IV. 77. 5. 78. a. Cenſures the 
book intituledd, Curiofitez inoutes, c. III. 122. 5. 
Its decree againſt Henry III. 294. 3. Strongly 
cenſures three ſermons, upon the beatification of 
Loyola. 895. 2. 6b. 896. a. 5. Marot's verſes 
apainſt that ſociety. IV. 153. a. 5. Who are al- 
lowed to propoſe arguments againſt the Theſes 
that are maintained in the Sorbonne. 276. 5. 
Sorcerers are much more numerous than Inchanters. II. 
243. 3. What is the difference between them and 
Magicians. V. 385. 3. A diſcourſe on their im- 


poſtures. I. 64. 5. See Inchanters, Magic, Magi- 


ciant, Witchcraft, and Witches, 

Sorcery, what a Roman citizen, that was accuſed of 

"Rt; UV. £24. 8. -- 

Sorel, the cenfure which he paſſes on the obſcene 

Collections of the Poets. I. 65. 5. And upon 
Padhus Emilius's Hiſtory of France. II. 763. 6. 
764, a. He blames thoſe who alter the language 

of the old French authors. IV. 427. b. 428. a. 
8 I. 65. 6. u. (18), (19). His judgment 

of d' Audiguier. 548. and a. n. (1). And of John 
Huarte. III. $89. b. 529. a. 6. 

Sorites, a ſophiſm which puzzled the Philoſophers 
much, II. 492. 5. 493. a. b. Sc. 
phiſm was. 846. 6. 847. a. | 

Setades, an antient Poet treated with contempt, and 
why. I. 478. 2. | | 

Cotuel [or Seuthwwell] (Father) latinizes a name after a 
wretched manner. I. 108. a. Read but few books of 

Controverſy. ibid. Is inferior to Alegambus. 219. 


@. 6. Confounds two Jeſuits, Father Fevrier with 


Father Ferrier. III. 43. 4. 6. 


| Souches (de) was a Frenchman indeed, but not Gene- 


ral of the French. III. 793. 6. | 


— religion enervates their authority. I. 13. 


4. III. 624. a. Whether a perſon be obliged to 

- "reſtore to them what he has taken from them. I. 
13. 6. A good book might be wrote on the re- 
—_ of ſovereigns. 130. 5. 460. 4. II. 440. 4. 
h 
puniſhed. I. 158. 5. 159. 4. In puniſhing tranſ- 
Fgreſſors, are not di 
Action. 223. 4. The taking up arms againſt them 
condemned by Amyraut. 264. 5. 265. a. 5. We 
ought never to ſlight thoſe, who have a chance 
for riſing to that dignity. 421. 5. 422. 42. Au- 
thors engage them in their petty quarrels. 670. 6. 
An article of their religion. 721. a. What their 


religion is. II. 754. 6. 755. a. III. 94. a. 6. 
They are often wicked by chad Generals. I. 764. 
a. The neceſſity of the times diſpenſes them from 


the os even of an oath, according to the 
laws of policy. II. 213. @. III. 182. 4. IV. 
698. a. Their unavoidable dependence on the 


clergy. II. 149. 5. Whether a private perſon 


may lawfully bear arms againſt his ſovereign. 
196. a. . A caſe wherein it is lawful to depoſe 
ſovereigns. 254. a. They are often unfortunate 
In their e e 607. 4 608. a. —— Bir 
ought to upon the fidelity of their ſubjects. 
225 Their gratitude is not ſubject to the ſame 
laws, with the gratitude of private perſons towards 
one another. 755. 6. There is a great difference 
between their paſſions and thoſe of private men. III. 
182. a. IV. 698, a. They ſacri 
poral intereſt that of their religion. III, 234. 6. 
235. 4. 397. b. 403. a. 5. V. 457. a. They 
do not always ſuit themſelves in their rewards, to 
the extent of their dominions. III. 275. a. Have 
at all times been curious to know the ſecrets of 
families, 320. a. 6. The Proteſtants and Catholics 
have been obſerved to change maxims with reſpect 
to the right of ſovereigns. 670. 4. b. See Mo 
narchs. ey may be good, if we confider them 
as ſovereigns, and bad, if we conſider them as 
men. 767. 6. 768. a. It is a crime to conſult the 


future events of their lives. 95 5 a. 6. They are 
generally unhappy at home. IV. 691. 6. Whether 


they have children, or no children, their condition 
is ſtill to be pitied. 758. 6. 759. a. What their 
I 
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What that ſo- 


commit faults, for which their ſubjects are 
by the ſinfulneſs of the 


to their tem- 
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prerogative is, when their" lives are concerned V. 
| For. a. It is become cuſtomary to flatter them in 
- dedications. II. 312. 6. 

Sovereignty, Whether the rights of it belong to the 
people. I. 236. a. 6. 237. a. b. 499. a. B. 
500. a. a | 

Sou! (human) converted into a ſtar by the Pagans; I. 
348. 6b. 349. 4. b. Is an acreal being according 

to Anaxagoras. 311. And according to Diogenes, 
the Natural Philoſopher. II. l Is part of 
the ſubſtance of God according to Ceſalpinus. 
412. 5. The doctrine of the propagation of ſouls, 
ſubſiſted to the end of the XIth century. I. 345. 
a. An inquiry into the original of the ſoul, is a 
very obſcure ſubject. 555. a. . The mortality of 
the ſoul taught by Averrhoes. 557. 6. 558. a. 

What it is acccording to the ſame Averrhoes. II. 
316. 5. What St Bernard believed concerning the 
ſtate of the ſoul, when ſeparated from the body. I. 
774. The nature of the proof, drawn from the ap- 

ition of a ſoul, to evince the immortality of it. 
I. 66. 4. b. 67. a. 5. All the world does not 
admit of a neceſſary connexion between the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the providence of God. 
450. 5. 451. 4. b. Notable diverſities of the 
ſtrength of the ſoul. 2d. b. 152. 4. b. The ſtrongeſt 
proots of its immortality, are taken from the 
word of God. 455- a. Whether the eternity of it 
can be maintained, in caſe Ariſtotle's opinions were 
to be followed. 567. a. 6. An invincible objection 
againſt Diczarchus, who would not allow the foul 
to be diſtin& from the body. 658. a. b. Objections 

to the objection againſt Dicæarchus. 660. b. 661. 

- &. Is diſtin from all the modifications of body, 
that are come to our knowlege. ibid. b. Where 
you muſt find the principles of the greateſt ſouls, 
without the help of Revelation. 673. 5. Whe- 

ther it be poſſible for a ſoul, ſeparated from the bo- 

dy, to feel the ſame pain that a perſon feels when 
burnt. 781. 4. 6. Impious ſentiments touching its 
mortality. III. 392. 6. Moſt of the Pagan Philo- 
ſophers ſuppoſed that it was material. 650. 3. Was 
compoſed of ſeveral parts, according to the doctrine 
of Epicurus. 790. 5. 791. 42. Other Philoſophers 
are divided on that head. ibid. 5. He who denies 
it to be a ſubſtance diſtin from matter, reaſons 
childiſhly, unleſs he ſuppoſes that all the univerſe 
is animated. 919. 6. What becomes of it, when 
the man dies, according to Epicurus's ſyſtem. 929. 
4. Luther's opinion touching the ſtate of the ſoul. 
949. a. Whether it be ſubject, as well as the bo- 
dy, to certain diſtempers. 948. 3. Whether it ſe- 
parates locally from the body, at the moment the 
man expires. IV. 320. 5. It has ſtrange inequa- 
lities. 322. 3. The antient Philoſophers believed 
that the ſouls of men, as well as thoſe of beaſts, 


were material. 548, 5. 549. a. 5. Reflexions con- | 


cerning the immortality of the ſoul. 591. 5. 592. 
a. b, Whether God creates a new ſoul, or re- pro- 
duces the fame. 655. 6. Whether — immortali- 
ty can be proved by good natural reaſons, 714. 4. 
5. 715. 4. 6. yk -o 5. Whether the doctrine 
of its mortality, would induce men to all manner 
of crimes. ibid. What idea the Pagans had of it. 
787. 6. 788. a. Whether the ſoul, being united 
with matter, can form to itſelf an organized habi- 
tation. V. 114. a. 6. gs a. Tts unity in all 
men taught by ſome Philoſophers, 214. 6. 215. 4. 
Whether a Spinoziſt ought to believe that it is im - 
mortal, and ſubject to the caprice of ſome i viſible 
perſecutor. 216. 6. 217. a. Its capacity, whereby 
a man may turn his mind ſometimes one way and 
ſometimes another. 272. 5. Francus pretended, 
that not only beaſts, but the inanimate creation 
rtook of a general ſoul, that was Divine. III. 100. 
oo much ſubjected to corporeal qualities, by 
John Huarte. 528. 6. 529. 4. 


Soul of the world, the doctrine of it is not new. It 


made the principal part of the ſyſtem of the Stoics. 

V. 200. 6. 201. a. b. 3 
Souls of beaſts, Anaxagoras ſaid they were iutelli- 
gences, and gave them the ſame name which he 
ave to the firſt mover of matter. I. 301. 4. 
Celalpians affirmed that they were part of the 
ſubſtance of God: II. 412. 6. Authors who be- 
lieved that they are endowed with reaſon. IV, 911. 
b. 912. @. 6. 913. 4. n 


* 


Space, 5 


* 
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Hat, whether It be nothing elſe but the intmenſity of 
God. V. 616. a. 3. Suarez endeavours to explain 


how God may be preſent in imaginary ſpace. III. 


100. 3. 2 | 8 
Spain, ſeveral falſe Chronicles have been publiſhed 
there, to impoſe upon the credulity of people. I. 
362. 3. The women of that country are very 
to be alone with a man, who defires the laſt favour 
of them. II. 
Ambaſſador of that Court made to the Pope. 474. 
5. Its Ambaſſador ſollicits ſuccours in England, 
for the Duke of Rohan. III. 397. 3. There is 
a certain convent in that kingdom, which every 
year furniſhes a Monk that ſhuts himſelf up in a 
hot oven, and comes out in the ſight of a multitude 
of people. 467. 6. 
the XVth and XVIth centuries. IV. 310. a. 5. 
Who were the firſt that diſcovered the darkneſs of 
Spain. 723. 4. 3 8 
Spanheim (Ezekiel) his learning and conſiderable em- 
ployments. V. 194. a. 7575 h 
Spanheim (Frederic) his Swiſs Mercury. II. 55 1. a. B. 
He refutes there the pretended miracles, which were 
ſaid to have happened during the ſiege of Conſtance. 
ibid. b. 5 5 2. a. b. If he had wrote the Hiſtory of 
a aße ſuſtained by a Proteſtant town, perhaps he 
would have made obſervations, not unlike thoſe 
which he confutes. ibid. a. Inherits the books of 
Samuel Durant, whoſe ſermons he prints. 727. 
He does not anſwer the queſtions which Father 
| Labbe propoſed to Mareſius, touching the maimed 
edition of Anaſtaſius, which the Jeſuits were re- 
proached with, IV. 727. a. 6. 
8 their complaints againſt France, for con- 
udin 
338. 4 5. And the anſwer that was made to their 
complaints. ibid. They are reproached with doing 
the very ſame thing, which they had found ſo much 
fault with in France. 755. a. The cauſe of the 
antipathy between them and the French. III. 809. 
a. 5. The ſtratagem they made uſe of, when they 
re· took Maeſtricht. IV. 373. a. The Spaniards 
taken for gods by the Americans. 572. 6. Are 
ſtill more to blame than the French, on account 
of their eſteem for Guevara. III. 270. 5. The 


4 


barharity with which they treat Chriſtopher Mar- 


cellus. IV. 106. An expreſſion which diſcovered 

Texera's ſtrong hatred againſt them. V. 319. 

They are generally negligent, when they write in 

Latin: an inſtance of it. III. 774. à. 6. 

| Sparrow, one that gives notice to the other birds, by 
his ſinging, that a cartful of - millet was broke near 

Porta Maggiore. III. 232. 6. n. (40). 

Sparta, Spartans. See Lacedæmen, Lacedemonians. 

| Speakers, a ſect of Philoſophers, who give five proofs 
of the Unity of God. V. 828. 

Speech, one abridged in a very ſhort time. I. 633.. a. 
5. Another ſtruck out from the catalogue of the 

fair of Francfort. III. 169. 6. | 

Species (Intentional) how called by Democritus and 

_ Epicurus. II. 388. a. Are the ſhame of the Pe- 
ripatetics. 643. 2. 0 | 

Spedtacles of Devotion. See Myſteries (Dramatical). 

Spectres, how the Pagan Exorciſts uſed to drive them 
away. II. 775. a. 6. 
on as mean and mercenary. ibid. 

Sperlingen (John) defends du Laurens againſt the ex- 
travagant cenſure of Colladon. III. 746. 4. 6. 

| Speufippus, his zeal for Plato. I. 467. a. | 

Spies have at all times taken notice, of the manner 

| how people talk of news. II. 627. @. 

Spigelius tranſlates into High-Dutch the Turkiſh An- 
nals which Jerome Beck of LOG brought 
from Conſtantinople. III. 774. 6. | 

Spinoza, his conformity with Ariſtotle, I. 499- IT. 
$I: 5 And with the Scotiſts. 61d, hat he 


ys of a man that ſhould be in the condition of - 


Buridan's ſhe-aſs. 227. 6. There is no ſyſtem 
which can leſs diſpenſe itſelf from 5 
What is ſaid of good and bad angels, among the 
people, than his. 251. 4. 412. b. There is ſcarce 
any age, wherein his doctrine has not been taught. 
IV. 688. b. 689. a. A liſt of thoſe, perſons who 
had the ſame opinion with him. V. 199. 4. 6. 
200. 4. b. 201. a. 6. And of thole who have 
confuted him. 207. 4. 5. 208. a. 6. 213. 4. 6. 
His ſhifts and equiyocations. 208. 5. 209. @. 6. 
210. a. b. 211. 4. b. 212. a. According to him. 
God and Extenſion are the ſame thing. 208. 6. 
VOL. V. 


IN D E X. 


29. 6. A ſmart repartee which an  @. . $74: 4. 6. 575 a. 


Its aſcendant over France in 


alliances with the Proteſtant powers. II. 


That trade was looked up- 


Sponges: three 


209. a. b. Cc. He deprive us as uch in 
has lies, of a principle, 6 which al — rea- 
ſonings would be inſignificant. 223. 5. A demon- 
ſtration againſt his ſyſtem, taken from the principles 

. of Xenophanes. 8 Sn 93s ar; 

pinozi/ſm: a diſguiſed Spinoziſm. I. 26. 4. 


52. a. 6. II. 672. a. 5. 2 a. 6. V. 186. 


more dangerous than it. 587. 5. How it is unan- 
ſwerably confuted. I. 553. b. 554. 4 6. 555. 4. 
6. , Is more abſurd than the ſyitem of atoms. II. 
644. 2. Was at bottom taught by ſome Philoſo- 
12 and almoſt in all ages. III. 649. 5. 650. 4. 
65 1. a. IV. 688. 5. 689. 2. Origen had a 
tincture of it. 421. 6. It is incompatible with 
the hypotheſis of a vacuum. V. 617. 4. 


Spinoxiftr, wherein their fallacy lies. I. 26. 4. An 


abſurdity to which their hypotheſis reduces them. 
II. 496. 3. A thought of Seneca, which they 
woul | 
_ ſtrangely puzzled, if they were forced to admit 
Mr Newton's demonſtrations:*III. 793. 5. Have 
no ſolid. conſolation againſt death. 928. 5. May 
take advantage of the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, - nay perhaps, they will have recourſe to the 
myſtery of the Trinity. V. 223. a. Fo hs 
Spirits: perſons who lodged in rooms that were haunt- 
ed with ſpirits. I. 225. II. 522. and a. b. 638. a. 
Whether it may be ſaid that there are ſpirits of a 
more limited nature than man. I. 520. 5. In what 
their motion conſiſts according to the Carteſians. 
IV. 288. a. 3. Hobbes's principles are no ways 
. Proper to make one deny the exiſtence and ope- 
. rations of ſpirits. III. 471. a. 5. 919. 6. 920. 8. 
Nor yet Spinozx's principles. V. 215. 2. b.* _ 
Spirits (familiar); what was Plato's doctrine concern- 
ing ſuch ſort of ſpirits. IV. 689. 5. 690. a, _ 
Spiritual ſubſtances, whether among ſuch as are created, 
the ſoul of man only is ſubje& to change. II. 767. 
The Carteſians maintain that we can form no idea 
of a ſpiritual ſubſtance. V. 144. a. See Soul, un- 
derſtanding. . 


n opinion that is 


4. 8 
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eaſily approve. 573. 5. They would be 


Spiritualia (Heteroclita) che title of a book. IV. 


833..0 
Spixeli 5 
ſome idea of his impiety. V. 138. 6. 

Spon (Dr) was unwilling to have it believed, that he 
| 2 the ſtudy of antiquity, his principal employ. 
537. . "Ou 
Spondanus (John) his anſwer to Calvin, touching the 

ſmall regard which the Popes and Cardinals had for 

the Chriſtian religion. II. 275. a. bs 
Spondanus (Henry). confuted, as to a premeditated de- 

ſign, which he imputes to Theodore Beza. I. 776. 
| @. Is as much accuſtomed as any one, to af ſe 


of the particular providence of God. ibid. hat 


he did, when he perceived the artifice of the Spa- 
niſh Hiſtorians, with reſpect to Charles V, and 
Carranza. II. 336. 4. Appears altogether Ultra- 
montane. 594. 4. His mittake touching Illyricus, 


4, what he tells of an impious perſon, to give 


and his Catalogus Jeſtium Veritatis. III. 559. 5. 


560. a. He | 
. Tian, as to what he ſays of the advice which King 


22 to his ſon. 667. a. His negligence 
w_h * to Ochinus, and his adventures. IV. 
388. a. 6, 


holy . Sponges ſent by the Pope to 
Tam Duke of Fn. = og and for what uſe. I. 
Squittinio ella Liberta Veneta, opinions concerning the 
author of that book. V. 448. 5. 449. a. 5. 
Staff, whether the Devil has choſen. it for one of his 
. occaſional caules. I. 4. 5. 7. a. 5. 
Stage: it was neceſſary to condemn. the impurities of 
the ſtage, without deſcribing them. V. 40. b. 
When they began to introduce lave-adventures on 
the ſtage. I. 313. | 
not ſtaining it with blood. II. 824. 5. No piece 
could be recited on the ſtage at Rome, without 
being firſt approved. V. 295. anda. The French 


goes beyond the bounds of an Hino- 


Who firſt practiſed the rule of 


ſtage is more nice than that of Athens. 304. a. 


the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage. e a 


St Auguſtin is unjuſtly with reipect to 
1 oy,” 
ents that ſhew what, it was 


Stage (French) ſome f 


in the time of Francis I. II. 477. 4. 6. 478. a. 


b. 479. a. 6b. 480. a. b.. A paſlage of Boileau on 
that head. 480. 6 2. (18), | 

11 R 2 Stancarus, 
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lad theſes which differ not at all, or very little, from it. ö 
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1 


Stancarus, Calvin and r another the ſame 
hard words. V. 230. 3. He married a wife being 
4 Prieſt. 232. b. 233. a. Staniſlaus Orichovius 
diſputes againſt him. IV. 411. neee 
Stars, the antient Poets made them often the ſubject 
bf their metamorphoſes. I. 348. 5. 349. 4. In 
what part of the world the ſcience of the ſtars had 
its beginning. III. 311. What the longitude and 
the latitude of the ſtars are. 461. 5. Whether 
fevolutions in religion are to be imputed to them. 
948. a. b. The ſtar which led the wiſe-men to 
hlehem has nothing in common with the burn- 
ing torch which Timoleon ſaw in a dream. V. 
364. 6. | £ 55 
State of Innocence, the duration of it. I. 22. @. 6. 
State-Catholic, a book highly eſteemed, who is the 
author of it. III. 41. 4. 6. 3 | 
States: it is generally ſpeaking the maxim of ſtates 
to obſerve no other law but what tends to aggran- 
dize them. I. 130. 4. 3. Thoſe who govern them 
find themſelyes oftentimes obliged to commit acts 
of injuſtice. 448. 4. 3. The great revolutions 
which happen in them often proceed from a trifle. 


II. 711. 3. A temperature that is often to be 


obſerved in the government of ſtates, III. 506. 5. 


507. a. Their temporal good is generally preferred 
to religion. IV. 621. a. b | 


Stater-General of France limit the royal authority in 


ſome reſpects. III. 409. a. Whether it be for the 
intereſt of France that they ſhould meet. IV. 139. 
. 3. | 5 | | 
States General, or the United Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, make an edi, prohibiting the public 


exerciſe of the Romiſh religion in Boiſleduc. III. 


"548. 2. A diſpute which that edict occaſioned. 
Bid. and 5. Send an Ambaſſador to Muley Zidan 

King of Morocco. 170. 6. 171. a. What they 
did in favour of the Grecians. 172. a. How 
they juſtify themſelves with regard to libels. V. 
755+ a 

Statics, Stevin's treatiſe on that ſubje& is excellent. V. 
236. 6. TT EO 

Statius congratulates himſelf on having writ 278 


Hexameters in two days. I. 664. 5. A commentary | 


on that author, in uſum Delphini. 756. Navagiero's 
| averſion againſt him, which was ftrange and full of 
prejudice, IV. 315. @. 6. 316. a. | 
Statius (Achilles) may very poſſibly have made the 
ſume trial of the public taſte, that Muretus made 
of Scaliger's. II. 353. a. ES els | 
Statner: A Ratue which appeared with a quite different 
countenance to thoſe who came into the temple, 
than it did to thoſe that _ out. II. _ It 
was a very rare privilege for great men to have 
their 0 — in = — during the firſt 


of the Roman Republic. 290. 5. Cities have 


Ja ravaged for inſulting the ſtatues of a ſovereign 
Prince. 665. 5. Statues hung in the air by virtue 
of the load-ſtone. IV. 41. 6. 42. a. Cato the 
cenſor's anſwer to fome who wondered that there 
| was no ſtatue erefted to him. 750. 2. ion 
falls in love with one, and how he behaved to it. 
641, — A Clemens Alexandrinus and Arnobius 
t, 


alledge to ſhew the Pagans the vanity of their 
idols. 641. 4. 


Stature : 1 of a very ſmall ſtature. I. 
184. 4. 326. 6. | 
Srep-Mothers, there is à certain fate which inſpires 


them with a great deal of ill-humour. III. 


189. &. 4 
Srephens (Charles) paſſes an error us, Which has 
— bandied from one Diftionary to Mother. II. 
258. 5. Dies in the Chatelet, greatly in debt. III. 
$30. 6. His miſtake concerning Pyrrhus. IV. 660. 
a. 3. Did not underſtand a paſſage of Philoſtratus. 


84. a. 
| 8 cage his houſe was always full of people 
who ſpoke nothing but Latin. I. 602. a. 6. Pro- 
_ reted by Oaſtellan againſt the Sorbonniſis, and 
after en up to them. II. 372. 3. Being 
| | roar the Sorbonniſts, he retires to Geneva. 
III. 830. 5. Accuſed of having altered a oy 
in Bucer's commentary on the ſecond Pſalm. II. 


173.8. | ; 

aul. (Henry) how he expreſſes himſelf, in ſpeak- 

| * the Food tables of the Clergy. II. 815. 4. 6. 
1 1 Is 


912. 4. 6, He a makes bad defende for Herodotus, 


I 
CP 


and thoſe of Branden 


cavillings on the death of Lucreti.. III. 91 1. 5. 


1 N DE x. 


Who had aſcribed envy and jealoufy to God. IV. 


5756. u. | RR 
Subs (Nicole). a learned woman: III. 8 30. a. _ 
Stefichorus loſes his fight, and recovets it again, for 
What, and how. III. 368. 2. n 
Stetin beſieged in vain by the troops of the Emperor 


| ; urg. III. 901. a. 
Stevinus (Simon) cenſures Peter Nonius, whom he 


nevertheleſs acknowledges to be a great Mathe- 


; 3 IV. 382. a. 1 40 
teaus, Cayet accuſed of having writ an apology for 
them. 242. . 243. a. 246. A * X * 
She: affeftations in point of ſtyle. I. 63. a. 5. There 
was a time when a barbariſm of ſtyle was much 
in vogue. 432. 4. 6. An author does not much 
entertain the world, when by changing his ſtyle, 
he gets out of his element. 438. a. 3. The pom- 
pous ſtyle is generally not the ſtyle of a man of 
_ quality, 722. a. 3. Who boaſted that his ſtyle was 


of a high ſtrain and glittering. II. 191. 3. The 


deceitfulneſs of proofs: drawn from a likeneſs of 
ſtyle. 808. 2. We ought to avoid a ſtyle that is 
too conciſe, and for that very reaſon obſcure. III. 
248. 35. There are ſeveral d of decency with 
reſpect to the ſtyle. V. 841. The author declares 
that he did not pretend to politeneſs of ſtyle, which 
was likewiſe neglected by Mezerai and le Labou- 
reur. ibid. and n. (24). 
Stoc l. ſſb; ſome people at 


Rome valued that fiſh, in 
complaiſance to 


e Pope. IH. 327. ah. 


 Stoics, no Philoſophers were farther from the truth 


than they. II. 63. 3. Confuted with reſpect to 
religion. 331. 4. 5. Accuſed by Plutarch of per- 
verting the common conceptions, more than the 
Academics. 495. a, Said that Cyniſm was the 
ſhorteſt way to attain to virtue. 671. 6. The pain 
which they feel from their evils, is the beſt objection 
that can be made to them. III. 423. a. They 
| ſpoke too pompouſly of the empire of Reaſon. IV. 
441. 4. b, Are firongly refuted by Plutarch, with 
reſpect to the uſeſulneſs of vice. 520. 42. b. Were 
more orthodox than Arnobius, with to 
matter conſidered as one of the principles of all 
things. 521. a. Their maxim concerning the uſe 
of words. 706. 6. Their ſage exiſts only in idea. 
II. 310. 3. They __— at the diſtinction of 


words. V. 847. An objection which they made 
uſe of. 858. 


Stones : a black flone carried away out of the temple 


of Mecca by the Karmatians. I. 49. The ſame 
ſent back. ibid, How it was proved to be genuine. 


ibid. The author's reflections upon that head. ibid. 

2. 3. A ſtone honoured by the Saracens 124. 4. 
5. Another worſhipped by the Arabians. ibid. 5. 
Falls of ſtones foretold and reverenced. 306. a. 6. 
Tranſparent ſtones. II. 303. a. 6. Miraculous 
ſtones which people formerly pretended to have in 
ſeveral places. 745. and a. b. 746. and a. 5. 

The Ligurians are knocked on the head by a 

ſhower of ſtones. III. 434. a. b. 435. a. b. 

Stories: little ſtories are very proper to entertain a 
company pleaſantly. I. 666. 5. Some men have 
the power to immortalize any. tory, whether it be 

true or falſe. II. 7. a. However ridiculous the 
ſtory may be that a perſon confutes, he ought to be 

exact. 267. 4. Stories that were forged in the 

times of ignorance, for good ends. IV. 615. 2. 6. 
It is not allowed to alter any thing in thoſe that 
are to be found in the beſt antient writers. ibid. b. 
How a perſan ought to behave, with regard to 
ſuch ſtories as are grounded only upon hear-fay. 
379. a. 5. | 8 | 

Stoupp, author of a book intituled La Religion des 

Hellandois. V. 203. a. Was killed at the of 
Steinkerken, ibid. | 

Strabo, what he ſays of fables. II. 832. a. His 
jadicious reflexions on the miraculous ſtatues which 
cities boaſt of having. V. 156. a. 6. 

Straſburg, the indulgence of its Magiſtrates for forni- 
cation. I. 222. 4. Its ſchool. V. 256. a. 6. 
257. 4. That city neither will, nor can always 

- preſerve its neutrality, III. 718, a. 6. 

Stratagems of the Devil, what is faid of that book and 
the author of it. 1. 92. 4. | 

$tratocles perſuades the Athenians to offer a facrifice 

to the gods by way of thanks for the defeat of 
their enemies, the news- of which he knew to be 
falſe. V. 749. 6. „ 


| Stratonice, 


Suffridus Petri, his credulity. I 
Suidas, that author is ſo mutilzns and corrupted that 7 
there is no depending upon him. I. 44.6. His 


$9 atenice, Quien of dyita 3 what reaſons induced her 

to make:herſelf drunk. II. $33, © 

Srratonice adviſes Dejotarus, her huſband, 16 make aſe 
of another woman. II. 630. 

Syreinius, why his book, incltuled; 4a Arti: ulla, 

has never been printed, I. 341. 4. 6. 

Strong: there is nothing more advantageous than to be 
always for the ſtrongeſt faction. V. 230. a. 


$r0zza (Charles) dies, notwithſtanding 'Savonarola's 


cap and contrary prediction. V. 61. 4. | 

otuart (Mary), Queen of Scotland; the Hiſtorical Pyr- 
rhoniſm that one has reaſon to chuſe, with reſpect 
to her adventures. II. 282. a. 5. How ſhe eluded 
the deſign which her uncle had of keeping her 
jewels. III. 873. 6. 

Stacy, the moſt libertine youths, and thoſe who have 
no inclination for it, do not fail to ſucceed therein 
ſometimes. I. 562. 4. 6b. 563. a. Extreme appli- 
cation to ſtudy. II. 370. 5. 637. b. 638. a. The 
ſtratagem that a father made uſe of to make his ſon 
reſume his ſtudies. 687, and 4. Whether ſtudy 


raiſes leud thoughts. III. 260. a. b. Happy are 


they who can ſtudy fourteen or fifteen _ a day, 
without being ever ſick. 342. 2. 

Studying : a method of eh 

Stupid people, a man of wit is ſo 
deceive them. V. 147. a. 

Stupidity is not ſuch a great misfortune as people 3 ima- 
gine. I. 480. 6, | 

Star mins writes things to the diſadvantage of Hotman. 
III. 523. a. b. Had been ſeveral years without re- 
ceiving the communion. V. 257. 6, What he 
tells us - Cæſarius, and ſome other Saxons. II. 

ee e, 

_ went through his courſe of Philoſophy with ſo 


I. 319. 6. 320. a. 
metimes uncapable t to 


little ſucceſs, that he thought he never ſhould 'be 
able to attain to any competent knowledge in it. II. 


802. b. Endeavours to explain how God may be 
preſent in imaginary ſpace. III. 100, 6. 


| Subjefts are not pleaſed to ſee their prince beſtow his 


_ treaſures and favours on his friends, in an extrava- 
nt manner. I. 571. a. 

| obedience propeſed with too much indiſcretion. 
687. a. 
. deliver themſelves from tyranny, or wait till their 
neighbours come and deliver them from it. II. 52. 
5. Maxims about their obedience. 423. a. 5. Loyal 
ſubjects are generally neglected. 443. a. 6. III. 
421. a. It would not be a hard matter to make 
them approve of conqueſts and battles, provided 
they eoſt them no money. V. 656. A ſubject can- 
not make himſelf formidable to his maſter, without 


having committed a thouſand acts of injuſtice. II. 


541. 4. 6. 


Sub ſtance: the 7 which the Philoſophers form of a 


ubſtance. V. 221. a. b. &c. 


| Bubtilties (ſophiſtical) are only fit to corrupt the mind. 


V. 241. 4. 6. 242.4. b. We ought not to aſſect 
ſubtilties in matters of religion. III. 343. 5. 
_ that of an enterprize is not always anſwerable 

to appearances. I. 365. b. 366. a. 5. Vanity does 
not Rinder men from allowing God to have been 


| the cauſe of a good ſucceſs,” II. 298. a. b. 299. a. 


Several have aſcribed the glory of a happy ſucceſs 
to God, only for a political end. V. 366. a. 6. 
367. a. b. People often judge of matters by the 
ſucceſs. 369. b. 370. 4. b. Cc. 
Suęſſa, there were two towns of that name. III. 
0 


| 6 ae (Tranquillus) his candour and ſincerity. V. 


263. a. b. 264. a. b. 


36. U. 769. a. 


groſs ignorance, with reſpect to Dejotarus. II. 
828 5. He is ill underſtood, as to the cauſe which 
obliged Aſchylus to retire into Sicily. 825.6. 

Sulmo reſpected by A King of Naples, and 

Sabie Servi er exceeded his maſters. I. 67 35K 

Sultans, who was the only one amongſt them that 
_ ſend a body of regular troops into Italy. IV. 

0. 

2 10 what it is, according to Anaxagorss L 307. 4. 6. 
An example of a very particular ſympathy with the 
ſun, II. 402. 5b. 403. 4. The Spaniſh Hiſtorians 
ſay, thus the ſun ſtopped its courſe in favour of 
Charles V. 443. 5. 444- 4. There are ſeveral 7; 

| Perſons to whom the fun is a ſenſible god. 449. 8. 


1K b. nix 


Supplements: 


Surena, what concluſion _ may 


The doctrine of their 
Whether they ought to take up arms to 


Superſeration 4 bes of in 


rs often 
quoted, I. 263. Who was a rr ert of 
it. #bid. 


Swperintendant of the Finances ; the FRA * 
en 2 omgoY of ſuch. a ſuperintendant's *. 
I | 
* their bad life is imitated, but not their good. 
385. a. 
Superflition ; nothing is accounted too coſtly, when once 
are intoxicated with ſuperſtition: I. 2. How 


* 


uſeful it is to a General, when he employs it either 


ts rouze or moderate the ardour of his ſoldiers. 
542. a. 5. Thoſe who are infatuated with it, 
generally make no ſcruple, to commit the greateſt 


crimes, II. 629. a. 5. It is difficult to be extir- 


pated when it is a ſource of gain to private perſons. 
IV. 178. 4. b. It deſtroys good ſenſe. V. 7. 


5. Tt is a misfortune that we do not know all the 


| ſuperſtitions of the antient Romans. III. 646. 5. 
There are two ways of ridiculing it, the one good 
and the other bad. IV. 584. 5. 


an Hiſtory or Calendar, a great many ſupplements. 
1 V. 728. . 


Supralapſarians and Infralapſarians maintain the fame | 


thing at the bottom. IV. 524. a. 
Sura compoſes orations for = III. 3 4. 
from his 


perfidious behaviour to Craſſus. * . 4. 


Sur iu: . tranſlates all Ruyſbroeck's works. 


IV. 942 
Suſpicions : people are very ready to give the reins 
to ſuſpicion. I. 479. 6. 
who are apt to — ſuſpicions. 745. 
Their bad effects. 588. 4. 


Sutcliffe is miſtaken, as to the time in which Ciechus 


lived. II. 499. 4. 6. Falſely aſeribes to Agrippa 
ſome things 


which he has not ſaid n 

Sixtus IV. V. 164. 6. | 

Suſa; it is not true that Catinat was s obli 
the ſiege of that place; on the contrary he took 

it, and kept it till the peace. IV. 210. 6. 

Sweating-Sickneſt in Eng 1 what kind of ficleneſs 
it was. I. 271. 6. A. dan us diſtemper which 
has frequently made great havock in England: V. 


42. 5. Confounded with the pox by a perſon who 
tranſlated Sanders into French. ibid. 


Sweden, what Maimbourg 


tells us of «treaty about 


ſome readers write, in the margin -vf 


Prejudices againſt —_ ; 


to raiſe 


the reduction of that 155 to the obedienge of 


the Church of Rome. II | 
Swedes invade Poland. III. 
conqueſts upon the Kitg of | 
force him N Kg of wee — 
ibid. Had no good opinion of the Emperor's in- 
tentions, when he offered them his mediation. 851. 
3 Conſtance without ſucceſs. II. 551. 
and a. b. © 


Soutiar taken for 8 Grid and! cinbunted 
with the author of the Athenee Batavus. IV. 


b. 
Safi in running was antiently an heroic quality. 


ms rt ren i ts 
not eating it. I. 115. 24. 


? 


* 


. 


5. 4. v. (6); 


Tableau de Þ Amour t dans tat du 
who is the author of that book. III. 581 1 
Quoted. IV. 801. & ».-(24). 
Tat (Alphabetical) See Indexes. 
Is Genome. 


called — colt the author 
5 — the empire of Germany. 


Y 


. ſo & many" 


; the deign of the Lex E. It 
of Alcinous paſſed into a proverb. I. 


Tables „ as ins Faber. 


III. 388. 24 


- William) Father ather to Des Accords. I. 66. 


. gre were —ͤ—é—b the antient 
Tacherd q —.— "2G a. 6 4 . 13), 114) 


, 5 - * , 
nate 5 (19. 193. 200, (2 I. = 
"Span * 22 iran I. 180. 4. 5. 


9 


* 


 Tarphan an 


| *: 


2 be fays, on the ſtatues of Brutus and Caffus 


” 5. n. (11), Swallowed the marvellous. I. 518 

1 His ſtyle * too conciſe and obſcdre. III. 248. 

* Wb according to him, is the ſtrongeſt in- 
clination of the Deity with reſpe to man. IV. 572. 
5. 573. 4. Whether he was much more ſcrupulous 

than Suetbnius in deſcribing obſcene actions. V. 

264. b. 265. @. b. 266. 4. 6. A judgment upon 

that Hiſtorian. 330. a. Althamerus publiſhes notes 
upon his Germania. I. 235. 

Tacitus, Emperor, the ſpeech that he made i in the 
ſenate. I. 575. 5. 576. a 


Tun, Miniſter of Merz, conſis the Minifters of the 


3 of Poiſſy, touching the baptiſm of chil- 

baptized by women. I. 704. 4 5 . 

ee — and improves the chirurgery o 

oy, de Cauliac. 399. a. His Latin oy as 
e of — ibid. 5. 


tl (ridicule the Arod ical 
vg 1 Peter BY ACS 4 75 


Talents : the ſtory of talents ee I. 47. 4. 5. 
Talents : there is a certain mixture, which hinders the 


fineſt talents from advancing us. I. 698. a. 3. 


It is a very conſiderable and a very uſeful talent 
to be able to receive a languiſhing converſation. 
701. b. 702. a. 


* 'ount) takes Trerbach in the year 1702. 


V. 

Talmadifts,. | their opinion concerning Adam's ſtature 
before and after he had tranſgreſſed. I. 103. 5. 
py oe e that rig to be under- 
ſtood. IV. 598. a. 


Tala, Adee en taxes the Janſeniſts with 
having zealouſly adhered to * cauſe of the 3 . 


III. 567. 8. 


Tamerlane cauſes his daughters to learn Magic, in 


order to facilitate his conqueſts. IV. 940. 5. 


Tammus in Ezekiel was the _ with Adonis, a0. 


cording to St Jerome. I. 125. 3. 116. 4. 
8 the head of a ſect. IV. = 


Teal, (Tobias hisharange 4 Foſcno & eme, 


and his anſwer to Elich. II. 750. 4. 6. 5 
Tapeftry Garaſſe y cenſured — ibliſhing the 
tale of ee of Queen Joan d Albret. III. 

134. IV. 332. 


| Tapyri had a law, be which the huſbands gave their 


wives to others, when they had two or three chil- 
+ dren by them. III. 495. 24. 

Tapper (Ruard) how. be cried out one day, on account 
of Baius's doctrine. I. 608. a. 


Tena: Lewis, ſon to Philip Prince of Taranto, 


"kills himſelf by. immoderaly careſing his wife 
IV. 301. 3. 302. a. 


| Tareagnata, Mambrin Roſeo continues his Hiſtory of 


the world. IV. 918. 


| Tardies , Lieutenant- Criminal at Paris, murthered with 


his wife. III. 40. 


 Tarentines fall out 8 without a cauſe, 


IV. 662. 6. 


| Targum of Jeruſalem relates to us what the diſpute 


was between Cain and Abel. I. 23.5. 
42 of dreams at the King of 
1 court. 


uin, King of —4 was a tyrant i in two reſpects. 
* 162. 6. 163. a. He and his brother were very 
different in their manners. V. 290. a. He re- 
eſtabliſhes the Compital games. II. 163. 3. Cauſes 
children to be ſacrificed in honour of the Dii Pe- 
nates, &c. ibid. | 
45 was ſubject to fits of madneſs, whig 
inder his writing excellent verſes. I 
Spoiled his Poem by too much correcting 
a. Whether he lived in lod pings: V. 401. 4. 
Tafſoni (Aleſſandro) quoted. III. 700. 5. 701. a. n. 
(35): 773. 4. 1. (7). IV. $35. a, u. (8). 
Tafte, an inſtance of its capriciouſneſs, V. 394. 


a. 6. 

Tatian reaſons ill againſt the Gentiles. II. 653. 5. 

Tavanes, Confident to the Duke of Orleans, brother 
to Henry II, performs a e, 5 loit againſt 
= garriſon of Calais. III. 401. a. IV. 17. and 


Mals praiſed immoderately by Luther. V. 301. 6, 
Taxation, that for which Cyrenian had a Peil 
commiſſion, IV. 820. 

„ of the Romiſh Chancery, facts concerning that | 


1 IV. 609 wth 5d. a. The edition * J 


at a ſolemnity. 498. 6. * | 


130 | _ SEN DEX 


| Gr by Laurence Banck. I. 62 pi 
628 „a. 5. Other editions of ie, Aud 
among the reſt, that of Rome, in 1 14. 628, 6. 
The difference of thoſe editions. ibid. Put in the 
Index Librorum Probibitorum. ibid; The Juſt re- 
roaches of the Proteſtants, - with regard to that 
| k. ibid. 629. a. The Romith Controverſiſts are 
much puzzled what to ſay about it, ibid. b. A 
Chancellor of Bois-le-duc, who promiſes to abjure 
his Catholieiſm, if any one could ſhew him thoſe 
abominations which the Proteſtants quote, as taken 
from that book. ibid. a. There are ſeveral obſer. 
vations upon it, in a work tranſlated by Laurence 
Tuppius. V. 415. a. 5. 
Taxites, a cuſtom that they obſerved, with reſpe& to 
their daughters, V. 131. 4. n. (39). | 3 
Teachers are obli 570 to avoid ambiguous _— and 
to prevent falſe gloſſes. I. 463. a. | 
Teeth, ne Bigot was born with two. II. 


Teians built Abdera. I. 17. a. 5. 

Teiffier (Antony) cenſured. I. 747. a. b. u. (1), (10). 
IV. 848. and a. n. (3). Should have added cor- 
rections to the paſſages, where Thuanus is miſtaken, 
3 wx elogies he beſtows on learned men. 
ibid. | 

Teheli, the correſpondence which 2 carried on 

8 I. 171. 4. 6. His misfortunes. III. 

82 8 

Telamon never la 

Telemachus, an rn . 12 called, his 3 
1 courage, and his martyrdom. 1. 0. 
a. 


Telemachus, the as of his n cenſured 


for the character he gives to Pygmalion. IV. 643. 
a. b, 644. a. b. 645. a. b. 


Tele #s, General of the Samnites, for what reaſons 


4 1 to deſtroy the city of Rome. III. 

8 | 

Tellier (Father) takes advantage of ſome ſtories, 
which are ſpread abroad, without knowing whether 
they be true or falſe. I. 727. 4. His reflexions on 
the zeal which the Janſeniſts ſhewed to have two 

2 of the Court of Rome printed. III. 

Faves adviſed — the god Hammon, to beware 

of cocks. IV. 790 1810 

Temenus, one of the chiefs of the Heraclidz in the 
expedition, in which they retook the Peloponne- 
ſas. II. 240. b. 241. a. 

Temerity, whether a lucky raſhneſs deſerves that 
name. V. 370. 6. | 

Temermans (Antony Antonine) ſuffers himſelf to be 
ſtrangled, rather than he would reveal the confeſſion 

of Jaureguy. II. 460. 5. 

Temper: a man's temper has a great influence upon 
his mind. II. 452. 4. b, It is almoſt always the 

_ firſt and principal ſpring, even in perſons who are 
God's inſtruments. III. 11. 4. 

Temperance, a diſcourſe on that virtue converts a 4 
mous Debauchee. V. 570. a. 6. 

Tempeſt, an Atheiſt's anſwer to thoſe who 
him with — 4 the cauſe of one. II. 65 5. 6. 

Temple of Feruſ⸗ Julian che Apoſtate could not 
rebuild it. I. 228. Ezekiel's deſcription of it is a 
difficult matter. 618. a. 

Temple of the Earth, fafts concerning it. II. 344. 5. 


Temph of of Epheſus, the reflexion which an Hiſtorian 


"OG; 1 Diana's W it to be burnt. III. 
2 2 * 2 . a. How the Ephe- 
. Ab e * which Alexander had, to 


; — 55 the whole inſcription of that temple to 
| — f. 5 3. % 
* "Temporal character generally abſorbs 


Eccleſia], when they are joined an 
Il. 768. a. 6. 
Tennis, the antiquity of that play. IV. 344. 
Terah, ſome Fathers of the Church, have . 
that he neither was a 0 in his liſe, nor at 
the point of death. I. 4 ä 


Tercera Iſles, a bloody — which the French re- 


ceived there. V. 254. 4. 6. No ſatisfaction was re- 
auired for it. ibid, . Which is a ſhameful paſſage 
of Henry the third's rei n. ibid. 
Terebinthus, heir to the eſtate, money, and impieties, 
of me e comes to & tragical end. IV. 90. 
4. 


| Terence 


Names, in lefs than nine hours, ebbs and flows three 282. 3. l 
' __ Theſſaly was very much cried down for witchcraft, 


Theocritus, the Poet, a 


T ragedies. J. 
59. 5. Who is the author of the verſes, prefixed 
to his Comedies. 375. a. How he wrote his Co- 
e | 
Terentia divorced by Cicero. V. 380. 6. 1 
Terminus, a Heathen god, ſtands more in fear of Ha- 
_ drian, than of Jupiter himſelf. III. 317. a. 6. 
St Auguſtin's raillery on that head. 1014. 
Tertullian makes uſe of a miracle of Achilles againſt 
the Epicureans. I. 85. b. His imaginary triumph 
over the wiſe Heathens, conſidering the fact he goes 
upon. II. 642. a. What he ſays of the connexion 
between gluttony and luſt. 822. a. And of the 
privileges which the Heathens granted to women, 
who had married but once. III. 192. a. An exa- 
mination of a propoſition which he affirms, wiz. 
That the meaneſt Chriſtian tradeſman, finds God and 
declares him. V. 141. b. & ſeg. A thing that he 
reproaches the Pagans with. 454. a. 
Ter-Veer. See Pere. | 6 
Teftament (the New) ſome body ſaid that there is not 
a jot in it, but what is taken from the Jewiſh 
_ antiquities. IV. 880. 4. 6. 
Tetragramma : whether the points of the Tetragramma 
are proper to that name. I. 244. 6. 245. a. Abu- 
five reflexions on that head. 7:9. | 
Text (Hebrew) whether the Jews altered it. I. 


94. 


a. 8 | 
Texelius (John) is the perſon who wrote firſt againſt 


Luther. IV. 772. 6 


Wales, whether he acknowled ed a God, who had 


formed all things. I. 300. 5. V. 321. a. b. 322. 

a. He taught that water was the principle of all 

things. III. 650. 2. An anſwer which is aſcribed 

to him, touching the definition of God. V. 141. 6. 
1 5 
Wala, a Poem, what the matter and form of it are. 
% “ N 


times contrary to cuſtom. V. 42. 6. 1 
Thargalia gains the affection of the principal Grecians 
by her wit and beauty. IV. 578. 6. 2 
Thaumaſius (Mount) the wonders that were told of it. 
IV. 205. 5 1 | 
Theagenes, * hero of a romance, gives his heroine 
a box on the ear. III. 378. 4. 5. See Ro 


" mance. N 


92 eee 
Theatins, their quarrel with the Jeſuits. III. 887. 
"TE | FO? 


Theatrum Urbium, who is the author of that work. 


IL 121. | 6 | 
Mebans were forbidden to ſleep in the temple of Am- 
phiaraus. I. 277. a. Paid Divine honours to 
Alcmena. 208. | | 1 
Thebes called the City of the Sun, by the Egyptians. 
| F - © | . | 


Den was allowed among the antient Egyptians. I. 


464. b. 3 
Thelin, his Divine eſſays. I. 562. a. 


II. 414. 3. The envy which people bore him, 


was one of the cauſes of Cimon's advancement. p: 


O4. b. Ot. . | | 2 * 
2 hs 3 to the queſtion, why he did 
not write. I. 453. @. 5 mY | 

a paſſage in him, corrected by 
Mr de Longe-Pierre. I. 113. 6. | 


| Nheocritus of Cbiar, his judginent o Anaximenes's 


ſpeeches pleaſantly expreſſed. I. 330. '#. 


Theocritus, the Sophiſt, his raillery upon þ ” * 


Alexander's death. IV. 404. 6. . 
Theodidaftus, why that name was given to Ammonius 
Saccas. I. 269. a. i * 
Theodorus, the Atheiſt, boldly denied there were any 
gods. II. 652. 6. After what manner he anſwer- 
ed the objection which a woman made to him at a 
feaſt, III. 460. a. 6. 
Theodorus Studita, his teſtament tranſlated by Father 
Sirmond, and by Livineius. III. 853. 4. 6. 
Theoderet decides a point like a bad Divine. I. 13. 6. 
14. a, 6, He ſhould have built upon the authority 
of Iſocrates, when he reproached the Pagans with 
the Divine honours which they paid to Helen. III. 
368. a. Alledged an author who is againſt him, 
with reſpe& to the impurities of Prodicus. IV. 784. 
a. J. 785. a, What he ſays _ Plato's laws, 
concerning the two ſexes. 802. 56. ; 
Theodoric, King of the Oftrogoths, his Hiſtory wrote 
by Cochlceus. II. 523. a. 6 | 
VOL. V. 
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Theodoffas, Emperor, was offended, when he found 
his ſon ſitting at his leſſon, while his maſter ſtood. 
I. go7. How St Ambroſe treated him. 593. @. 
An edi of this Emperor. V. 760. 
Theodofeus the Younger, Emperor, his ſudden change 
with reſpe& to Neſtorius, gives room to believe 
what Acacius of Bercea ſays. of it. IV. 348. 6. 
Theology, what Accurſius ſays of it. I. 67. and 6. 
Cannot ſubſiſt without Philoſophy. II. 202. 5. 
Ramiſm and Carteſianiſm involved in its diſpates. 
696. a. It ought not to be ſubjected to Philoſo- 
phy. IV. 419. b. See Divinity. 
Theology (Pagan) what it made a tyrant expect. II. 
$87: @..#..688.- &..: 


Theon, the Sophiſt, a precept of Rhetoric which he 


gave. II. 341. 6. 

Ephorus. 772. 6. | 
Theophilus, a French Poet, reproaches Balzac with two 
or three unpleaſant adventures. I. 623. 5. It is 
pretended that he was in love with Des-Barreaux. 

I. 646. 5. Of what kind his impieties and ob- 
ſcenities were. III. 135. 6. 136. a. | 


What he tells us concerning 


Theophraſtus, a leud woman wrote againſt him, which 


occaſioned a proverb. III. 779. a. b. The reaſon 
which Vives gives, why Leontium wrote a book 
againſt him. ibid. 5. | | | 
Theopompus, his. double dealing, in ſaying one thing 
with the tongue and another with the pen. IV. 
174. 5. His vanity. V. 332. 6. 333. a. 5. He 
and Timzus are looked upon as a couple of ſatirical 
and fabulous Hiſtorians. 35 8. b. | 
Theory, oppoſite to Practice. I. 130. 5. 131. a. A 
Theory which engages a Doctor to practice. II. 
193. and a, b. Y 
Theſeus, one of his wives has been multiplied into 


four. V. 305. a. He is obliged to prove his Di- 


vine original. bid. ö. 306. a. | 
Toons fo" a good life after his reſurrection. I. 
282 | 


V. 310. &@. 


Thetis pimps for her ſon. I. 84. a. Is at variance | 


with her huſband the Ocean. III. 634. 6. 
bevathat; ann of that man. V. 182. 4.6, 
183. 4. 5. 3 | | | | 
Thevet confuted, as to the Magic art, of which he 

accuſes Agrippa. I. 151. a. 6b. 152. a. His want 

of n in recommending certain books. 165. 
a4. His diſhoneſt — 736. a. He cenſures 

the ingratitude of g 

ing 2 perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning. 
2 : 50. 9 > ; ! . 
Thomas Aquinas, his authority among thoſe of the 


Church of Rome. I. 470. a. Cenſured. IV, 877. 


b. 878. a. 6, | | Eg | 
Thomas & Becket, his perſecutor becomes his votary. 
III. 797. 5. | 


Thomaſius, (James) his harangue concerning the pre- 
4 .  , diftions of the new Prophets. III. 436. 6. 
 Themiſtocles, his anſwer to an inhabitant of Seriphus. 


a. $37: % Lk 15 | 
Thomaſius (Chriſtian) is about an apology for thoſe 
who have been unjuſtly accaſed of Atheiſm. III. 
671. 5. V. 323. a. u. (16). . 
Momaſin (Lewis) one of his ſentiments examined. 
I. 302. a. 5. His reflexion touching the original 
of the Manichees, Neſtorians, and Eutychians, that 
are in Aſia. IV. 513. a. OR 
Tips their Hypotheſis about Tranſubſtantiation. 
P | 
b Courtezan, ſummoneth a young man 
beforethe Judges, and for what. III. 714. 3. 
Thornax, à mountain of Laconia, 'why 
or Coceyx. III. 632. a. | D 
Thorns (fabulous) whoſe flowers were of the ſhape of a 
crown. I. 37. and 6. | | 
Thought, the formation of it is a very diflicult ſubject. 
I. 555. 5. If it be a modification of the body, 
then all bodies are thinking ſubſtances. II. 658. 4. 
3. 660.6. 661. a. 6. V. 215. a. b. It cannot be 
the ſole effect of the diſpoſition of the organs, II. 
661. 5. Is diſtin from all the modifications of 
body that are come to our knowledge. ibid. and 
779. 6. Can only be found in an indiviſible Be- 
ing, a 298; b. 706 8 B. P 4 
Thoughts, there is not leſs wit required in applyi 
1 — right, than in being the firſt authors of < cy 
IT. 779. a. A thought muſt be true in order to be 
fine. 527. 
be ſofpea „ as thoſe which are put off in an a{- 
11S | | ſuming 


* 


reat men, who overlook the 


* 


Cocoygius, | 


a. 'There are no thoughts ſo much to 


817 


% 


"= 


ſuming manner, and with a majeſtic tone. III. 809. 
a. re are thoughts, which being eſſentially 
good, are reliſhed every where, and at all times. 
TY Rs Oy On | 
Thoughts of Morinus, a book which brought its author 
to the ſtake. IV. 269. b. 270. a. 6 


* 


Throne, thoſe who fit upon it, have more need than 


other: of the aſſiſtance of a happy temper, to be- 
come ſaints. II. 767. 4. | 
Thuanus (James-Auguſtus) a fault which muſt needs 
have crept bees the Hiſtory, corrected. I. 22. 6. 
He calls the Proteſtants a very ſuſpicious people. 
119. a. 3. His ſon was ſo ſharply reproached by 
King James, that it threw him into a fit of fick- 
neſs. II. 183. a. He forgets an eſſential thing, in 
ſpeaking of Buſbequius. 232. a. An examination 
of what has been ſaid, as to Camden's having fur- 
niſhed him with memoirs different from what he 


(Camden) publiſhed afterwards in his Annals. 283. 


b. 284, a. A precaution which he took to hinder 
his Hiſtory being ſuppreſſed. 283. a. b. He ad- 
mired the judgment which Julius Cæſar Scaliger 
paſſed upon Cardan. 317. 5. 318. a. One page 


of Thuanus, upon Charles V, is to be preferred be- 


fore a volume of Sandoval. 442. He is miſtaken 
in his judgment of the Brutum Fulmen, III. 521. 4. 
His contradiction with regard to Charlotte, daugh- 
ter to the Duke of Montpenſier. 864. 5. 865. a. 
He would not ſpeak Latin. IV. 409. @. b. Dil- 
$pured proper names. III. 722. 6. 723. a. He 
- inveighs ſtrongly againſt the conduct of the Con- 
ſtable de Montmorency, with reſpect to the Du- 
cheſs of Valentinois. IV. 699. a. Cenſured. II. 
3099. IV. 848. 3. Did not ſufficiently enquire into 
» what concerned the lives of the learned. ibid. 
Thuanus (Francis), ſome particulars relating to his trial. 
III. 802. a. b. 827. a. 6. | % 
Thucydides, whether or not his ftile was imitated by the 
| writers of his time. II. 570. 6. 578. a. He has 


gained immortal honour by doing juſtice to his and kept up, IV. 562. a. One of the greateſt, 


greateſt enemies. V. 801. 


Thuringia, the Archbiſhops of Mentz renounce their 


right to that country. II. 815. ; 
Jana, the inhabitants of it built a temple to their 
countryman Apollonius. I. 380. 6. | 


Tiara (Pontifical), whether the word My/fterium was 


writ upon it. II. 708. 4. 3. | 
Hard (Pontus de) cenſured. IV. 609. 2. 5. 
Höber, projects formed to prevent its inundations. V. 


„ | 
Me, (the Emperor) conceals a moſt dangerous ſnare 


under the 2 of frankneſs. I. 422. a. 6. 


Is very ill- uſed by Artabanus IT, King of Parthia. 
are Hy . Puts an author to death for 
— praiſed Brutus and Caſſius. II. 355. 5. Is 
flattered in full Senate. 3 56. a. One of his beſt- 
conducted intrigues. 559. 5. Was deſtitute of all 
. natural afſection. 719. a. Lays aſide his ordinary 
-diflimulation. 720. b. 721. a. Rejects a petition 
very harſhly, and his ſeverity is diſliked by the Se- 
nate. III. 497. What he did to conceal his being 
the death of the accuſed. IV. 21. 3. Praiſed im- 
| moderately. 495. and a. b. Grants the honour of 
a triumph to Blœſus, and refuſes it to Dolabella. V. 
277. 4. b. 278. a. His conduct with reſpect to 
Sejanus's daughters. 824. , | 


0 1 was a Pagan deity. V. 350. 6. 


Helo Brahe ſettles in Bohemia. III. 657. Wiſhed 
that the nymber of Mathematician Preachers wag 
7 IV. 680. 4. 5 | ;, - _ 
;granes put to death by Tiberius. IH. 164. 3. Ano- 
a T. made King of Armenia by Nero. 


Here (Le), a ſatire which occaſioned the death of two 

2 III. on. a. l. _ 8 

ilbury (Gervaſe of ) quoted. TV. 738. 5. 739. @. 

Tas, confers with — 2 II. 285. 4. 915 ad- 
hos rags to the aſſembly of Rochelle. IV. 212. 

2. 6. | | 

Tillet- (Lewis, de) engaged Calvin to. compoſe ſhort ex- 
hortations, which were read as homilies in ſome 
pariſhes. II. 261. 2. Was only Canon and Arch- 

- deacon of Angouleſme, and not a Biſhop or Arch- 
biſhop. IV. 681. 4. u. (1). V. 356. and a. 6. 


Dh, General of an army, was very chaſte. III. 414. 


b. V. 357. Acquired honour, partly by his own 
good conduct, and partly by the bad conduct of his 
enemies. 180, 4. 


'S 


* 
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Timeus, what he faid of Ariſtotle's ſlidp. I. 465. 4. 

= does not 1 juſtice to Agathocles in his Hiſtory. 
8 3 | 

Fibres, how he drew the face of Iphigenia's fa- 
ther, in order to repreſent his grief. IV. 505. 5. 

Time; a Grammarian was of opinion, that diſputing 
on any material queſtions of Divinity, was ſo muc 
time ill employed. II. 190. 5. It is difficult to 
averr things which paſſed in remote times. 386, b. 
Whether time be diviſible in infinitum. V. 609. a. 

Time to come, God has very wiſely covered it in thick 
darkneſs. II. 126. | 

Time (unſeaſonable), all thoſe who are to preſent their 

works to great men, ought to avoid unſeaſonable 
time. III. 281. 4. 6. | 

Timocrates, the calumnies which he vented againſt Epi- 
curus. II. 782. 6. | 

Timoleon, the elogies which Timæus beſtows upon him. 
V. 360. a. A dream that he had. 364. 6. What 
anſwer he made when ſome perſons in Syracuſe pub- 
lickly accuſed him. 365. a. 6. 

Timotheus, how he anſwered thoſe who reproached him 
with his mother's ſcandalous life. IT. 548. 6. What 
ogg relates concerning that Athenian General. 

367. 4. | | 
Tndarides, a ſtory that is told of their apparition. V. 
140, a. BY 
indium ; whence it came that the thorns which grew 
about the temple of Tyndium, were thought to be 
always in bloom. I. 37. b. | 

Tpographical errors in names multiply perſons. IV. 

193. An error of that kind is the reaſon that 
=o Moreri has given us a chimerical Hereſiarch. 
701d, r | 

Tre, the cruelty which Alexander exerciſed upon the - 

inhabitants of that city. IV. 7. a. be 

Tranmy ; in deſtroying one, people very often eſtabliſh 

| a greater. III. 452. a. b. 467. a. 5. 468. a. Who 

Invented moſt of the ways by which it is eſtabliſhed 


misfortunes that attend it is, that there is no way 
to renounce it. 563. 5. 564. a.b. Tyranny exer- 
ciſed without arms. 566. 1 T_— ĩͤ 
Brant, whether faith is to be kept with them. II. 
164. 4. There are who hate the tyrant, but 
not the tyranny. 167. a. 6. They would have us 
fear leſt the walls and floors of our chambers ſhould 
witneſs againſt : 7 627. a. Can lay no ſtreſs up- 
on the fidelity of their ſubjects. III. 139. 4. It is 
"lawful to put them to death. I. 237. b. Authors 
who maintain that doQrine. II. 458. a. b. 459. a. 
Tiraquellus produced every year a book and a child. 
III. 662. 5. 663. a. V. 380. a. Quoted. 129. 
5. u. (26), (27), (28). He was one of the moſt 
illuſtrious men of the XVIth century. 799. The 
character of his Commentary on the laws of matri- 
mony. ibid. OTE OR 5 


Title. of a book, which alarms the Court of Rome, 


and which the author reforms. III. 122. ET 

Niles: how fond people are of pompous titles. II. 

170. a. 6. Titles given to Princes, are only ac- 

. cording to the uſage. I. 800. 3. A private per- 
ſon who gives Princes the titles which they uſu- 
ally aſſume, does not ſet himſelf up as a judge of 
their pretenſions. #bid. 8 

Titus Livius, what he ſaid of the Republic of Rome. 
I. 138. a. &. The difference there is betwixt him 
and Valerius Maximus, with reſpect to the marble 
tiles; which had been taken from the temple of Ju- 
no Lacinia. III. 640. a. b. 641. a. He contra- 
dicts himſelf in ſpeaking of Alexander, IV. g. a. 
An eſtate ſold to 1 him. 467. 6. 468. a. 
Quoted. 749. 4. 6. u. (18). His maxims incor- 

orated in the body of the diſcourſe. V. 327. 5. 
le my Ovid die in the fame year. IV. 
447+ . 

Tobacco, when and by whom made known in Italy. 
V. 26. and a. A Poem on that ſubject. ibid. a. 5. 
and 346. a. | 

Toledo, flies do not enter into the ſhambles there, and 

Why. III. 430. 3. The fifth Council of Toledo 
malces decrees againſt thoſe who are inquiſitive about 
the ſucceſſion, in a Prince's life-time. 955. 4. 

Tokeratios in point of religion, a juſtification of that 

which the States-General grant to the Mennonites. . 
I. 288. 5. 289. 2. A compariſon between the to- 


leration of the Mahometans, and that of the Chri- 
ſtians. IV. 39. 4. 5. 349. 4. 6, Milton's principles | 
R | PD IE on 


on that head. 223. a. b, Whether the Roman Ca- 
tholics ſhould be excluded from it. ibid. b. 224. 
a. b. That which the Jews granted to the Sad- 
ducees, was an exceſſive toleration. V. 11. 6. 12. 

4. The Sieur de Beauval's treatiſe on that ſubject. 
I. 672. a. 6. Oppoſed by Viret, who employed 
the authority of the Papiſts, to curb the fects of 

Lyons. V. 483. an . 77 

Joleration (the Advocates for), it is not true that they 
pretend to take from Princes the power of the 
ſword, which they hold from God. III. 147. 5. 

Tollius, the blundering miſtake of that Critic, with 
reſpe& to Father Sirmond. III. 85 3. a. 5. 

Tombs ; ſome miraculous adventures have been related 
concerning Ajax's tomb. I. 161. 5. And concetn- 
ing that of Alcmena. 208. 3. The Pagans believed 
that it was not ſafe to remove them. ibid. A 
memorable tomb. 210. 5. Lightning falling upon 
them, is looked upon as a glorious accident. II. 
870. a. ek famous Lawyers in the ſame tomb. 

507. 4. 6. | | | 

Tongue a boy who continued to ſpeak, after he had 
loſt his tongue. II. 410. 5. It is a fine victory to 

be able to command it. 438. a. 6. | | 

Too much: the maxim tos much of nothing ſuffers infi- 
nite varieties, when the queſtion is to fix the bounds 

between too much and enough. I. 766. 4. | 

Tooth (golden): it was a meer impoſture. III. 486. 4. 
Horſtius was groſsly deceived about it. bd. | 

Top-kmots, _ antiquity. I. 333. a. 6. II. 544. 4. b. 

45. a. 6. Is | 

FE confident to Margaret de Valois, Queen of 
N is removed from that Queen. IV. 335. 

= - | | | | 

Torflenſon beſieges Brin, loſes 4000 men there, and 

| abandons the ſiege. V. 192. 6. 35 

Torture, whether the uſe of it ſhould be allowed. III. 

98; af ²˙ & AE 

e Ha the fictitious name of Des Accords. I. 

Tetan (William) believed to be author of the Forta- 

_ Fidei, of which he publiſhed a new edition. 

| « 197. 42. 


Totila, the Hiſtory of him wrote by Cochlæus, was 


never publiſhed. II. 523. ; 
Toulouſe, the Inquiſition there, puniſhes certain He- 
| =_ on account of their leudneſs. III. 
280. 6. | oy | 


Tour (Count la) ſeizes on the ſuburbs of Vienna, and 


beſieges the city. V. 677. - 
Tournament, it does not ſuit the majeſty of a 

King, to be one of the Combatants. III. 
hb 


399- 
Dourneur 


into Latin. V. 464. 4. | 585 
Jouronenſis (Gregorius) cited about a ſon Ham. V. 632. 
b. 633. a. „ E | 
Tours was not plundered by Abderame. II. 
851. a. . 2 
Touches. See Bigarrures. | | 
Tower of | wood, which defended. the Pyreum. | 
424. @ 6. 
proof againſt fire. ibid. An Architect who could 


tranſport an entire ſtone tower from one place to 


another. 474. and a. 5. | 


Towns (Imperial) of Alſace, whether they can retain 


their immediate holding of the empire, under a 


protector or guardian that is King of France. III. 
717. 6. 718. a. Cannot preſerve a neutrality. 


ibid, | 
Trattatus de Libertatibus E ceefiee Gallicane, who 
is the author of that book. I. 157. a. 5. 
Trade, what is the ſcience neceſſary to make one ſuc- 
ceed in it. II. 33. a. 6. 4 1.56 
Traditionaries, who was the chief of them among the 
Jews. I. 173. 6._ | 


Traditions, we cannot be too diſtruſtful of ſuch as 
are only grounded upon hearſays, II. 473. 6. 474. 


b. 475. a. 5. Whether they ought to be credited, 


when they concern things that are ſuppoſed to have 
happened a great while ago. 829. . What weiglit 
the Pagans laid upon them, when they were to 
prove the exiſtence of a Deity. 892. 6, Whether 
we ought to have any regard to fabulous traditions. 
III. 743. 6. 744.6. 6. The long. duration of the 
moſt fabulous. 751. 6. An author who carefully 
followed them in his Dramatical repreſentations of 
the myſteries, II. 480. 5. | 


(le) was the name of the family of Verſoris, 
Which is no more than that French word turned 


And which was ſaid to have been 


Traditions (ill grounded) Launoi and ſome dther wri- 
ters who * them, do credit to their Church 
and diſpleaſe many. IV. 739, 546. Baronius and 
Bellarmin maintain with might and main, ſeveral 

_ traditions as ill grounded as the ſtroy of the She⸗ 

Pope. 734. 2. does not much examine thoſe 
that may ſerye for an ornament'to the ſubject one 

| treats of. 738. 3. Sometimes people blame and re- 
jet them, at the ſame time that they admit very 
childiſh ones. 864. and 6. 

Traditions of Slander are more to be miſtruſted = 
traditions of praiſe, IV. g11. 2. At the end 


three or four generations they ought not to be re- 


ceived. 1554. 

Tragedy: the laſt word of a tragedy occaſions a terrible 
accident. I. 175. The alterations which the antients 
made in tragedy. IT. 824. 4. b. Several women 
with child miſcarried at ſeeing the tragedy of the 
Eumenides acted. ibid. B. What was the fineſt 
part of the antient tragedy. $72, 4. It is un- 

_ reaſonable to charge the author of a tragedy with 
all the ſentiments he puts in the mouth of the 
actors. 873. a. Plato is againſt any tragedies bein 
afted, wherein the gods are abuſed. 825. a. We 
are not to place what we find there among Hiftorical 
facts. IV. 660. a. How it was defined by Gor- 
gias. V. 147. a. Tragedies upon religious contro - 

verſies. IV. 299. a. 5. Rataller repreſents in a 
very noble manner the uſefulneſs of tragedy in the 
Epiſtle Dedicatoty of his Latin tranſlation of Sopho- 


cles. 849. b. Some Poets do wonders in the four 


firſt acts of a tragedy, and ſucceed very ill in the 
laſt, for which good Poets reſerve their moſt exquiſite 
ſtrokes. III. 720. 5. p: 

Trajan, what was the moſt magnificent of all his 


buildings. I. 376. An extraordinary action attri- 


buted to him by Lampridius. II. 770. 6. Though 
| _ of the Hiſtorians of that Prince ſpeak of it. 
Tranſeribers : haſty: tranſcribers fall into the 33 
miſtakes. I. 209. 3. To how many faults they are 
liable. 536. a. The author mentions divers things 
only to ſerve for a warning to tranſcribers. II. 232 
5. A ſtory that is told of the fault of a tranſcriber. 
V. 106. 5. 10%. a. They introduce alterations. 
I. 538. 6. Confound facts with their own con- 
jectures, &c. IV. 609. a. 8 
Tranſlations ; one ſingle point, either taken away, or 
added, or altered, produces quite oppoſite things 
in a tranſlation. I. 525. a. They require more 
capacity than one would think. IV. $93. and &. B. 
Ho difficult they are. V. 409. 4. is 


Tranſlations of the Bible intoube Vulear Tongae, a ſur- 


prizing inſtance of the abaſe that may be made of 


them. IV. 723. a. b. Blamed by Mr Ponect; his 


advice on that head to Peter de Gondy Biſhop of 


Paris. ibid. a. The book which Ponect writ on 
that ſubject is extremely trifling in Mr Arnauld's 
opinion. zhid. 5. A collection of authors who 


of that collection. 2514. 0 


have diſapproved them, and Mr Arnauld's judgment 
Tranſlators often aſſume a right which they have not. 


I. 77. as Some times ſow diſſenſion, when they 
leaſt think of it. 205. a. A rule which they ought 
to follow. 5 10. 4. They 
phraſe, nor depart in the leaſt from their original, 
without being thoroughly 
yriſts of the authors whom they tranſlate. 5 90. 
— well be truſted. IV. 169. 4. 6. How 


liable they are to commit great blunders. V. 384. 


3. Their miſtakes. 820. 


Tranſitions, how difficult it is to manage them well. 


IV. 619. 6. | | 
Tranſubſtantiation, John Poinet admits that word, but 
ſo as not to include Oral Manduration. TV. 693. b. 


Thoſe who maintain it, confound the notion of 


things, and the figniflcation of words, V. 219. 4. 
3. 220. 4, 5. N 


Trappe (Abbot de la) his prodigious progreſs reſs in the 
4235 of the Greek Poets. I. 293. 4. B. 


| 3. &. b. | | 
Travellers: what a traveller ſhy + lat to thoſe who _ 
made a jeſt of his unſettled” temper : and the anſwer 


that was made to another traveller. I. 540. a, 


Their relations ordinarily ſhew us what is their 


prevailing taſte, whether they are Aptiquaries, 
Phyſicians, Geographers, g. III. 342.56. 
Travelling, the bad effects of it co 

345. 6. Condemned by Joſeph 


Appravg 


t never to para- 


6 acquainted with the mat- 
ter in queſtion. II. 43. 5. Are generally the Pane- 


. 
omplained of, m. 
„ Eanſius, &. 
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Approved of by: Lipſius, who gives good inſiruc - 


tions concerning it. ibid. 


Treack, who invented it. I. 334. and a. B. 33 5 


a. 5. 
0 


Treaties of Peace, it is their fate to be found fault 


With. III. 420. 5. The antient Romans made no 
great ſcruple to violate them. 583. 6. 584. 24 
We treacherouſly put to death at Smyrna II. 
. 8 2 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, what the pro- 
hibition to eat of it ſignified, II. 856. 4. 


Trees : an extraordinary. tree planted by Abraham. I. 


46. a. 5. The great age of certain trees. 281. 6. 
b. The Gentiles had a religious veneration for 


ſuch as they believed to be very antient. III. 


349. 5. | 
Trent (the council of) they were willing to conclude 
it by acclamations. III. 870. 5. 871. a. See 
PTFE 0 9 OT ETON ANTON MW 
Tre/lon incenſed againſt the Duke of Alba, and for 
what reaſon. IV. 45 3. and u. (G). | 
Treus (Servilius) a Venetian Lawyer, excelled both in 
buſineſs and learning. II. 314. 2. . 
Trexenians eat their fruits too green, that oracle ex- 
plained. III. 965. 6. | | h 
Tribes: one of the tribes of Athens was named Aca- 
mantis. I. 53. and b. Another of them bore the 


name of Ajax. 161. 6. 


Tribunal; favourable to fornication. I. 222. a. B. 223. 
4. 6. In all ſorts of tribunals men of honour de- 
. Cline fitting as judges, from the moment that they 


are excepted againſt. 489. 3. The people generally 


: preſume in fayour of tribunals. 610. 5. A tribunal 
which was called the Rock of the Accuſed. II. 245. 


and a. 


Pibunes of the people, the ordinances made at their 
.. requeſt, were not properly called laws but Plebiſcita. 


I. 400. „% | hong. 
Tribune/hip of the people, an employment peculiar to 
- Plebeian families. I. 356. a. 5. | 


| Tribunitian Power, a name given by Auguſtus to the _ 


_ ſupreme authority. II. 718. @. 


Tribute, it ſometimes has the ſpecious name of a 
| | | no rule to diſtinguiſh it from falſehood. 327. a. b. 


_ penſion. I. 541. 4. 6. | | 

Triceſſius (John) a man of learning and quality, clan- 

_  deſtinely ſows the ſeeds of the Reformation at 
_ Cracow. III. 147. Des 


F 


of youth. I. 64. a. 15 
Trifling partiallars do not want their uſe. II. 309. 4. 
5. Are inſeparable from criticiſm. 773. 4. 


Trimouille, the pretenſiogs of that houſe to the king- 


dom of Naples. IV. 313. 6b. 314. a, b. 


Trinity, moſt people are not ſatisfied with words upon 


that myſtery, I. 29. a. The doctrine of the Trinity 
compared to the three propoſitions of a Syllogiſm. 
| ibid. b, And to the three dimenſions of matter. 
ibid. According to ſome authors ' Ariſtotle was 


not ignorant of it. 471. a. What was the belief 


of the Fathers of the three firſt centuries concern- 
ing it. 477- a. 5. A collection of paſſages, which 
ſhew that the antient Jewiſh Church believed it. 
IV. 880. a. The Spinoziſts will perhaps have re- 
. courſe to that doctrine, in order to fave their hy- 
potheſis. V. 223. a. 6. What it was that opened 
a door in Poland for the overthrow of this myſtery. 
228. 5. 229. a. J. The ſubtleties of the ſchool- 
men on this head. 8 19, 820, 821. Some Pro- 
teſtant Divines could wiſh that the whole doctrine 
of it had been expreſſed in five or ſix lines. 819. 
A ſtrong invective of the Abbot Faydit on this 
| ſubjeR, againſt the explications of the ſchoolmen 
820. and n. (30). There is no ſubject that has 
been more - perplexed by the Spaniſh ſchoolmen. 
820. The anſwer of the leſſer Catechiſm of the 
Reformed Churches on this ſubject. 826. 
Tripoli beſieged and taken by the Turks. I. 406. 
Triſtan falls into two groſs miſtakes in a paſlage of 
. Lampridius touching the Emperor Hadrian. III. 
318. 5. His miſtake, with reſpe& to Julia, 
of Septimius Severus. 603. 4. 3. Cenſured by 
. Perizonius, for what he ſays of Marcellus's mother. 


IV. 397. 4. 6 


Pinkemias (Abbot) bis catalogue, III. 559. b. 560. 


a. Convicted of a falſeh th reſpect to Platina 
and his impriſonment. IV. 685, 5. 


- + Triumph : who was the firſt ſtranger honoured with a 
triumph at Rome. 4. | 


611. 3. A taſte different 
va * 


# 


- 
# - 


Trifies ; a perſon ought neither to dwell upon them, 
nor return to them: they ſhould be the amuſements 


Turenne (the Marſhal de) is fond of re-uniti q both 


from that of an antient Father, who wiſhed he had 
ſeen a triumph at Rome. III. 646. . 

Triumph (Naval) who was the firſt Roman that had it 
_ decreed to him. II. 726. 

Triumvirate diſpoſſeſſed of their lands, thoſe who had 

_ cultivated them. I. 319. a. 5 

Triumvirate mentioned in the Nouvelles de la Republique 

dies — of whom it was made up. III. 269. 

c. 6. n b f 

Triumviri condemn 1400 Roman Ladies to declare 
what eſtates they poſſeſſed. III. 489. and a. 

Trivulcio cauſes a paſſage to be made through a 
mountain for the introduction of the French army 

into Italy. III. 98. " if 

Trey: all the misfortunes of the war of Troy were 
occaſioned by women. II. 481. 5. 

Trojans, how they treated the daughters of the 
Locrians. II. 340. a. 5. 341. a. 5. | 

Trophy, religion forbad the violation of it. I. 525, 5. 

Truchſes (Gebhard) Elector of Cologn, under what 

name the Spaniards are employed againſt him. II. 
224. 6. His complaints on that head. 187d. 
Waramund writes in his defence, and Gonſalez 

4 Pontius de Leon confutes him. pk 774. 

rue: what appears true to us to day, may not appear 
ſo at 0 time. IV. 188. 6. ONT n 

Truquis (the Preſident) obliges Guichenon to inſert in 
his works whatever he pleaſes, III. 275. 5. 

Truth, is centered in an impenetrable abyſs. IV. 653. 
a. B. 654. a. Evidence cannot be the rule and 
meafure of truth, or what they call its Criterium. 

ibid. 5. V. 586. b. Whether it be not neceſſary 


to make outward profeſſion of it in time of perſe- 


cution. I. 663. 4. 5. There are truths againſt 
which the moſt prejudiced and the moſt paſſionate 
men will not diſpute. 708. 5. The depoſitaries of 
truth compared to the dogs of the Capitol. 773. 
5. Thoſe truths, which are called maxims, no 
leſs claſh with each other, than errors and truths. 
784. 5. They are two very different things, to 
ove truth in itſelf, and to love the party which 
one takes for the true one. II. 24. a. b. It avails 
little that there ſhould be ſuch a thing, if we have 


Whether it ought to be ſupreſſed. 451. 3. We 
loſe it by Giſppting too much. 485. 5. It does not 
need to be ſupported by ill means. III. 55. a. b. 
There are ſome who preſerve it as they do a piece 
of China-ware. 902. 6. The ſoul is more ſtrongly 
faſtened to it by the weight of the paſſions than 
by the charms of light. IV. 188. b. Whether 
we ought to own diſadvantageous truths, V. 
824. 825. | 
Truths (Evangelical) it is eſſential to them not to 
be (quared by the rules of Philoſophy. V. 
815. | | | 5 
Truths (Hiſtorical) are not leſs impenetrable than 
Phyfical ones, on many occaſions. II. 543. 5. 
Who were called the three pillars of truth in Spain. 
IV. 723. 4. The ſuppreſſion of a truth is a real 
lie, when it is done with an intention to deceive 
him who aſks a queſtion. V. 51. 5. 52. a. | 
Tots (Benjamin) makes David the co-temporary 
of Romulus, IV. 763. 5. | | 
Tudeſque, the ſignification of that word, according to 
Menage and Bouhours. V. 540. a. 2. (2), (3). 
Tullius (Servius) what was the preſage of his riſe to 
the kingly . V. 288. 4. | 
Tunic 0) | th HRIST, Bajazet boaſted that he had 
it. V. 469. 4. 6. 470. a. 6. | : 


religions. I. | 12 5. The gentlemen of Port- 
Royal are very buſy to make him change his reli- 
ion. II. 518, a, 3. He did not pretend to learn- 
ing. 520. 6, The impertinence of a country ſquire 
in ſpeaking of that great Captain. 774. a. On 
what occaſion his gallantries were talked of. III. 
265. b. 266. a. His meals reckoned too ſhort. V. 
. 6, Killed. IV. 211. 3. Maſcaron compoſes 
funeral oration. 1724 Beaten at Mariendal. 
917. 3. Puts Colonel Roſen under guard. ibid. 
Tyrenne (Madam de) her character. IV. 331. 5. 
Turin, by whom and when its citadel was built. IV. 


Tk? that word ſtrikes the common E more 
than the word Ottoman; wy 's artifice in the uſe 

he makes of theſe words, V. 803. 
Turks cannot forbear laughing, when they ſee the 
image of St George in the Chriſtian 1. 
% XN « 4009, 


II. 466. Very: much in conceit wich their own. 
language. $17. 6. Are not ſo deſtitute of books 
as people imagine. III. 171. a. ö. Some of them 


believe the tranſmigration of ſouls. 341. 5. They 


introduce the miniſtry of religion into the deſign 


of making conqueſts. 566. a. Their defeat. 682. 


5. 683. a. They are defeated at the paſſage of 


Raab. 793. 5. Have a greater averſion to = 


Jews, than to any people in the world. IV. 

4. Several among them pull out their eyes, 
having ſeen Mecca, ibid. 5. Haye à great venera- 
tion for a camel. ibid. Who was the firſt of their 


Emperors, to whom the weſtern nations gave the 


title of Grand-Seignior. 49. 2. Who are thoſe 
| called among them the ſons of the Holy Ghoſt. 
346. They have no ſort of moderation in their 
paſſions, with reſpect to their Princes. 425. 4. 


Sacrifice to the reigning Prince, the life or the 


liberty of all his brothers. 55 8. 2. When and for 

what reaſon they ſolemnly curſe the Chriſtians. V. 

390. 6. Conceive a jealouſy againſt Fakkreddin, 

and put him to death. III. 3. 

Turn : the turn which ſometimes popular injuſtice 
gives to things. V. 188. 6. 

Turnebus, in what ſuperior to Bodin. II. b. 


445. 
Makes a ſpeech 


againſt an Atheiſt. IV. 845. 6. 


Turreau (Peter) Regent at Dijon, tried for a conjurer, 


but defended by Caſtellan, and abſolved by the 
Judges. II. 368. 4. 
Teerelas, the emily name of Tilli. V. 3 1. 
Tzetzes is too modern an author to deſerve to be 


followed in a matter of fact, which can neither be 


eo 5 with Homer, nor with * antient 
authors. 1 79. 6. h 


V. 


POR a ; Van and the Eypotheſis of atom 


III. 
doctrine by degrees. ibid. b. Thoſe who demon- 
ſtrate a vacuum, do a pleaſure to the Sceptics. 
793. a. b. Reaſons againſt the exiſtence of a va- 
cuum. V. 615.6 616. 4. 6. 617. 4.6. 

Foyer (la Mothe le) cited upon the Pagan Oracles. 
I. 132. b. a. (3). Cenſured for what he ſays of 

Socrates and Alcibiades. 131. 6. He commits ſe- 

veral faults, in 


babus. II. 535. 4. 6. His anſwer. to Garaſſe's 


invectives — two Philoſophers. 667. 6. 668. 
a. Cenſured with reſpe& to Auguſtus's ſucceſſor. 


III. $16. 4. He tranſlates ill a pa of Quin- 


tilian 2 contempt which Alexander had J 
extraordinary fkill. IV. 9. 6. 10. 4. 


for a man o 
Blunders in explaining a paſſage. of Homer con- 
cerning Ulyſſes and Penelope. 540. a. 6. Is miſ- 
taken with reſpect to Pyrrho. 658. 5. His blunders 
in ſpeaking of Tacitus, and his Anachroniſm with 


| reſpe& to Thucydides and Demoſthenes. V. 282. 


6. He makes a ftran 
and Ferret, for what 
ibid. 283. a. b,) 

Yair (du) one of the d decrees oronguned by that pre- 
ſident. IV. 747. 4a. What he y_=” from St Je- 
rome. 9. a. 

Va (du) the Phyſician, ſent to. the gallies and for 
what reaſon. III. 954. 56. 


clamour againſt Alciatus 
hey w 4 of Tacitus 5 Ladin. 


Va (Joſeph) a Phyſician | in Breſkia, is driven 


from thence, together with his deffader Donzellinus. 
II. 689. 
Valenciennes taken by 232 
but not by treachery 
Valentina of "Milan 


peoples lives by poiſon. II. 
Valentinian, (Emperor) althoug h A — chaſte man, 
_ oſes a moſt laſcivious Poem. I. 583. 6. 584- 


= 


211. 4. 


Valintineis (the Duke of) orders the hand and the 
end of the tongue of a man, who had ſpoken ill 
of him, to be cut off. IV. 89. 6. Cauſes —— 


Lorenzo to be thrœwn into the Tiber. go. 3. Or- 


ders the tongues: .of Jerome Mancionus to be cut out. 
+ ibid. 


Valera (Cyprian 40 his Spaniſh rranſlatign of Calvin! 3 


inſtitution. II. 262. 6. 2. (39). 
VOI. V. No. Vin. 


admitted by ſome Philoſophers in the ons ; 
792. a. 6. Gets the ſtart of Des Cartes's 


' Vanini, what he would have to be done in great 


in ſpeaking of Stratonice and Com- 


eighth day of the ſiege, 
Aren of deut againſt 


35 
r how: the eſtate of came into the 

of the Princes of x of Vale 832. 24 _ 

Valeriam, Emperor, durſt not _ his ſon under the 
direction of Aurelian. I. 570. 5. 

Van 9 why firnamed Corvinus. UV. 00. 

n. ( Kn, Fo 
Valerius Maximus, we find a thought of his i in a ſatire 
againſt the French Academy. I. 59. 4. He is far 
from being an exact compiler. II. 343. 4. 3. 
Speaks too negligently of the temple of the earth. 
344. Cannot be excuſed for what he Pu: of 
the riches. of Democritus's father. 635. 5 a. Has 
taken Diagoras for Protagoras. 652. His miſ- 
take concerning Ariſtophanes. IV. 577. 6. What 
+ he does to improve a jingle of Antitheſes and 

arallels for his purpoſe. V. 569. 6b. 570. a. 

Va efrana quoted. III. 569. a. 6. n. (29). 740. 6 
u. (44). IV. 246. a. . (4). & paſſim alibi. 
Valtgſius (Henricus) cenſured. I. 100, 6b. His defence 
of Herodotus, who had attributed to God a jealous 
humour. IV. 576. a. b. His character. V. 80g, 
Valette (the Duke de la) condemned to loſe his head, 

and for what reaſon. III. 59. 6. 
Valiere — de la) what family ſhe was of. V. 


JV. 


— 1B 


390. 

Valla (George) his tranſlation of Nemeſius's book 4 
Natura Hominis, treated with the utmoſt contempt 
by Nicaſius Ellebodius. IV. 345. 6. 346. 24. 

Valla (Laurentius) to be commended for his modeſty. 
II. 432. 3. A ſtory that was applied to him. IV. 
600. b. An ill - natured jeſt that was made upon 
him after his death. V. 434. 4. 6. 

Vallier (St) what family he was of. IV. 694. a 
Where and by what means he received his ts | 
after being condemned to loſe his head. ibid. a. b. 
His puniſhment of death changed into a perpetual 
impriſonment. 700. 4. b. 

Valis (Prince Charles de) is prevailed upon by the 

| Pope to compoſe hs confuſions of Florence. II. 


296. a 
= Valour : 


"the 2 valour of a a af 15 
price © fighting, I the Saracens. 


Van Dale, . 281. B. 


He ſupplies the author with dame remarks, IV. 
424. 6. V. 536. a. 


+ Cities, II. 627.6. A profeſſed Atheiſt. V. 813. 
Vein: the fooliſh vanity of men, with reſpect to 
providence. I. 24. a. In whit the vanity of hu- 
man occupations chiefly conſiſts. II. 671. 4 f. It ; 
does but too much prevail among the moM pious a 5 
perſons. IV. 331. 5. How many crimes it is the 
cauſe of. 684. 6. A vanity that bought flattery by 
a teſtamentary . 566. a. 
Vanity of Sciences, a book which gave great offence to 
many. I. 153. 4. b. 154. 4. 
Vannzzi ſays that the Italian writers ſhould not diſ- 
cover their mether's nakedneſs. III. 273. 5. 
Vardes, Governour of la Cappelle, condemned to 
death for contempt of the court, and afterwatds. 
declared innocent. III. 263. 2 : f 
Vardes (the Marquis de) diſgraced by reaſon. of be - 1 
intrigues mentioned in a book. III. 263. a. | 855 
: Variations, the Hiſto 
full of them. IV. 
Varillas cenſured for his 33 on a paſſage | 
Paul Jovius. I. 57. 3. Commits ſeveral r cable 
| blunders in ſpeaking of Agricola. 144. © | 
about the learned men whom he has 2 — | 
his Anecdotes of Florence. 2g1. 4. What he fays 
there concerning the book de Gloria, is inconſiſtent 
with what he has ſaid of it in the liſe of Lewis XI. 
202. 5, 203. a. 6. He has tranſlated ill a paſſa 
of Jovius. ibid. Quoted. 403. 4. b. n. (4), (5), 3.0, 
(7)- 404. a. u. (9). 405. 6. u. N III. 151. 4. 6. 
ux. (2), (4), (5). & paſim alibi, Hie moderation 
ö Ae and the liberty taken by the author of | 
the ſecond edition of the Menagians, cenſured. I. „ 
586. 6. = a. He is cenſured for 2 "wif | | DN 
takes, to Calvin. II. 62. 4. % . Abdi... ' | | 
ther. 76. a. Iu the r 
which * Ake: _ à fault, he commiey _- _ * 2 8 
— wy — A for * nia ? 
in a point o in a t of right. 
185. 2. His errors . Cabrin's ö 928 
260. a, 6. They are ſo enormous, tha . 
5 2 * one renaun the ny FFliſtof 
11 . * 


wo of the Xth nnn is quite 


ibid. a. He advances ching 

to be confuted. 266. 5. 

” | publiſh his ſentiments of a 
Calvin. 267. 3. A paſſage of 


bo ie Sion 


ROMO fp examined. 268. 5. 269. a, His manner of reading 


the books which he conſulted, muſt be unaccountable. - 


id. His diſpute with Dr Burnet about Camden's 
Hiſtory, examined. 283. b. 284. a. He is cenſured 
for two faults, which he commits in x #74 
of Caſtellan, and the Aſſembly of Melun. oF 16-04 
376. 4. 5. Reflexions on his account of 
viniſm of the Ducheſs of Eſtampes. 843. @. His 
miſtakes touching the motive ve from which that lady's 
Þ huſband cauſed a juridical enquiry to be made a- 
45 inſt her. 844. 4. 5. He is . with reſpe& 
4 Calvin's going to ſee the Ducheſs of Ferrara. 
III. 28. 5. 29. a. 5. And with reſpect to the mo- 


ry. ibid. 5. Commits ſeveral faults in ſpeaking 
1 Mademoiſelle de Rohan, and the Duke of Ne- 


all thoſe who have wrote the conſpiracy of the 
Count of Fieſque. 196. 3. Makes a curious obſer- 
vation upon the maſſacre of Goudimel, whom he 


Maintains againſt the Spaniſh Hiſtorians, . that 
Charles V was not ignorant of the Latin — 
323. 6. Cenſured with reſpect to the correſſ 


up with the Conſtable of Montmorency. 395. 4. b. 
Is liable to cenſure, with reſpect to a certain ſpeech 
which is ſaid to have been pronounced by Pompey 
Colonna againſt the Popes. 614. a. . Whence 
come all his different Hypotheſes. 864. 2. He 
would have no reaſon to complain that his Hiſtory 
of Hereſy had been taken for a romance. IV. 
192. 6. His Romantic flouriſhes on the ſtory of 
| « Muſurus. 293. ö. 294. a. He takes one Alphon- 
. fo for another, in the preface to his Anecdotes. 
312. 6. 313. a. He relates, a very fingular fag, 
tho” a little doubtful, touching Macrin. 19. @. 6 


Platina. 8; 6. And of che reaſon why the Cal - 
Ducheſs of Valentinois. 696. 6. 
fit A woke Doggy 697. @. 
Does not Eee the moth wb Charles IX. 803. @. 
| oy why he has ſtruck the 
5 
made him deſcend from it. 


learned men. 920, 6. Is criticized with reſpect to 
— IX, and xhe cauſe of his death. V. 392. 5. 
393. 4. Loves v0 fay whats not to be found in 


people had ſeen in 
| 12. 4. 
2 Abies: the . fy = Notis Pariarum, 
3 ſhould never leave out the Epiſtles Dedicatory, and 
| the Prefaces. I. 225 | 
 Farro, what he faid . 


manulcriptyy and why. IV. 


$3 "DS «+: the nuptials of widows. IV. 192. B. 8 
=” "4 reckoned not inferior to him. IV. 368. a. Stories 
—_— that are attributed to him. 370. a. 
Pan, the Tragic Poet, recites, for his own perfor- 
„ 2 — e e e V. 485. 4. 
4 52 . I A. (13). 

2 ot Vati. w whom the maſſacre, „ eee 
3 « Rn Ras, ought to be imputed. HI. 287.6 
F — rr the Duke of 
B 8 f Orleans, Francis the de d . III. 96. 
—_- _ . its thunders highly contemned. II. 978. 
. + 5 = „ ne atican 
„7 | 1 


t that author alls inte 
—_ CO: I. 350. a. 6. 


Joſt che 


URS concerning * | 


life of that Reformer, wrote by  Papirius Maſſo, 


tives which engaged that Princeſs to renounce Po- 


mours. 142. 4. 5. 143. @. 3. He did not know 
improperly calls Claudin. 197. and b. 198, a. 


dence which Henry II, while he was Dauphin, ept 


ry IV. z. , Cenſured for what he fays of 


once 
$87. 8. has put in his Hiſtory of Herefy a 
marginal note, has been a ſnare to ſome 


common Hiſtories Crap Did not publiſh all that - 


that do not deſerve YVaudeis, the Hiſtory of their Churches by Peter 


Gilles. III. 161, 162. Traduced by G on. 
275. 6. Send Yle into England. 3 Teaued 
by Poſſevin, and perſecuted by 757. 
and a. 6. 758, and a. 6. Feber n by Mes; 
Aurelio Rorenco. IV. 916. a. b. Calumniated by 
Samuel de Caſſini. ibid. b6. And defended by the 
Sieur Valerius Gros. 917. 3. Sums of money raiſ- 
ed for them. III. 595. 6. 596. a. 

V augelas, his 11 _ with reſpect to the 
French language. 1 . . _ was the Vau- 
gelas of the Latin to 40 Il. 319. 

Vautier propoſes the erecting a place 1 Court -Aſtrolo- 
ger. IV. 260. 6. n. (26). 

Uberti (Farinata de gli) lodged in the ſhades by Dante, 


II. 399. 6. Guido Cavalcante married his daugh- 
ter. ibid. 


UVhiquity, who were the firſt authors of that doctrine. 


IV. 288. a. 6b. V. 549. 8. The troubles which 
it occaſioned in Germany. III. 391. a. 6. 


PR his letter deſerves to be rejected. III. 225. 


Vedelius (Nicolas) confutes Elias Schiller, and does i it in 
eleven days. V. 81. and 6. 

Venator, the deſcription he makes of Divines. III. 
250. b. 251. 8. 

Vendime (Geoffry; Abbot of) whether it be true that 
he put Robert d' Arbriſſel in mind of his fault 
75 ut, with reſpect to women. III. 63. a. 6. 66. 

7. a. 


Vendime (the Duke of ) Henry IV deſigns him for. 
his ſucceſſor. III. 184. a. a 


Venetians order their Ambaſſadors to make very ad- 


vantageous offers to the Emperor Maximilian. III. 
274. 4. Several States confederate to humble them. 
811. and a. 5. Cc. They repulſe the 7 * 
Maximilian, who had beſieged Padua. IV. 293. a 
Being animated to wage war with the Turks, they 
hinder the peace which the Emperor was defirous 
of concluding *with the Porte. 430. It is not the 
cuſtom of their nobles to have private miſtreſſes. 
775. 4. 5. Complained of being ill uſed by Capri- 
ata in his Hiſtory. II. 311. 3. How he juſtified 
' himſelf in that point. ibid. Digby takes ſeveral 
Prizes from them, and beats their fleet near Scande- 
roon. 664. 
V cance, that of men is oftentimes more dreaded 
the vengeance of God. I. 435. b. 436. a, 
Venice: why the Senate of Venice is pleaſed with the 
irregularities of the clergy. I. 30. 3. That Senate 
is offended, becauſe Pope Innocent VIII, beſtow- 
ed the Patriarchate of Aquileia, without conſultin 
them. 634. The laws of that Republie forbid 
her miniſters at Rome to accept any benefice. id. 
Its Senate inflexible on that head. ibid, The Re- 
blic of Venice diſputes the precedence with the 
Duke of Savoy. III. 216. Its Ambaſſador burns, 
before Henry IV, all the papers in which he own- 
ed himſelf indebted to that Republic. 317. b. 318. 
a. Its Ambaſſadors arrive in Holland, to 3 
1 King Willliam. IV. a. u. (77 
Fug riſin 1 of the ſea, painted upon 4 / of 
| of Alexander's miſtreſſes I. 368. 3. Auguſtus 
_ the inhabitants of an hundred talents, 
which they were indebted to him, for the purchaſe 


of that picture. 369. a. A — t concerning the 


 faid Venus. ibid. Fault ſound with the temple of 
Venus built by age 377. a. She had a temple 
on mount Libanus. 4. 3. How people were 
initiated in her | a th O7. a. 6, What the 
Fathers faid of the Venus that was adored in Cy- 
prus. ibid. The Paphian Venus, when, and for 
what reaſon her prieſthood begun to be in the hands 
of a Prince of the blogd. 50%. Her vengeance | 
_ 1 Diomedes and Clio. 742. 3. A 2 
performed in one of her temples _ 
. 2 upon Bacchus in he” North, 
Bacchus dots upon 'enus\in the South. 823. a. 27 
Venus Migonitis, where, and by whom, a temple 
was built to her. III. 368, J. 369. 4. bh original of 
the pretended Divinity of Venus. 1 e ob- 
tained the golden apple. 644. a. B. 645. a. There 
was a Venus ſirnamed-Melznis, 700. 4. 6. — 


the beſt ſerved of deities. 3 
The temple of Venus beuge What it was. 


4. ram, JV. 790. heh "hs po by 4 | 
Scythians 90. t is N way t 
mortify A facrifice 


Te b. 


— the 3 d die 


3 
: An 


I EA: 5 


An honour which was done to her, that ſhe might 
put a ſtop to leudneſs. 268. a. 6. 

Percel, the capitulation of that town faithfully LY 
ſerved. V. 504. | 

| "ol wee of! ) an impious Fanatic. III. 

281 


Vercingentorix comes to the relief of Alexia with 


300000 men. II. 413. a. Defeated by Cæſar. 


ibid. A fine obſervation which Plutarch makes on 


that defeat. ibid. 

Verdier (Antony du) Sieur de Vau-Privas, cenſured for 
his negligence, with reſpect to the Acts of the A- 
. in 4 rhyme, and fitted for the 

e 

Verdier (Claus V4 Cenſor-General, is angry with 

Ps 1 2 » for what he fays of Penelope. IV. 
42. 6. 

va. a Lordſhip in Zealand, vulgarly called Ter-Veer. 

I. 781. @. II. go. 4. 

Vergece: See the article VerGERIVs (Angelus). 

Vergerius (Peter- Paul) challenges an Apoſtolic Nuncio, 
to a public diſpute. III. 840. b The reaſon why 
it was declared to him, he could _ take his place 
in the Council of Trent. V. 454. 6. His abridg- 
ment of the Anatomy of the Maſs. 455. 6. 456. a. 
His book againſt the proclaiming of the Council. 
ibid. His books quickly loſt their credit. 457. a. 
They very much galled the Court of Rome. 456: 6. 
A book is dedicated to him, to congratulate him 
for having abandoned the party of Antichriſt. II. 


749- 
Vernias (Nicoletus) Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Padua, 


his dangerous opinions. IV. 377. He maintained 

the opinion of Averrhoes, on the unity of the Intel- 

_ Ie. ibid. b. 

Veron, a Miſſionary, according to Rivet, was ignorant 
both in Greek and in Hebrew. II. 40. 6. 

Verſes : amorous verſes, and well ſung, have a great 
efficacy in touching the hearts of women. I. 27. 
5. Verſes upon the loſs of a battle, which offend- 
ed the victor as well as the vanquiſhed. 191. To 
be fond of verſes, is not enough to make a man 
a Poet. 3 
fire. 560. 5. Eccleſiaſtics who have wrote ſuch 
verſes. 630. 3. It does not follow that a man who 

writes ſuch is a Pagan. 584. a. 6. A wonderful 
facility in making verſes. 664. C. 665. a. III. 573. 

a. b, Ephorus writes a verſe in the ſame p 
where he condemns the cadence and numbers of dif- 
courſe. II. 772, b. The recital of ſome verſes in- 
fpired conquerors with humanity. 866. 6. 867. a. 
Hexameter verſes were not uſed in Tragedies. IV. 
596. 5. The ſame verſes wrote by ſeveral Poets. 
822. 4. 5. Verſes compoſed — — livres a hun- 
dred, and others at forty . 6, Profane 
and leud verſes, ' reward with n 
896. a. 6. Making verſes which we can read to 
no body, and walking in the dark, is the very 
ſame thing. 450, 45 1. Who firſt to com- 
ment on the verſes of another in the 
vulgar tongue. II. 398. 5. 

Fax for 2 Benſerade was an original in that 

ind. I. 

Verſiont, N are authors who only conſult them. I. 
200 6: _ * 

Peru (ZElius) Emperor, what were the books he read 
moſt. III. 260. a. 

Veſalius (Andrew) Borgarutius finds the manuſcript of 


his — . * publiſhes it. II. 83. 
and b 
N an, Orators were pretty well paid in his time. 


© 


196. a. 
Fe efſels : ** fine veſſels of earthen ware broke, and 
for what reaſon. II. 558. 5. 
Veſtal Virgins condemned for Inceſt, Il. = b. A 
oft. ibid. 


to ha mm 


big 
6, It is — 1h that wy ſhould ever 


1 


6 
764 and of mind. II. 817. 4. 


Vic 5 


Vicontinus, the meaning of that word. III. 777. 
2 1 


375. 5. Amorous verſes thrown into the 


Villana (Henry de), a ſtory, that oes in Spain 


* there is a'leſs affinity between them than peo: 
imagine. I. 232, 6, II. 719; 
— benefits which ariſe from them do not. 
1 in their .own nature evil. I. 159, 6. 
IV. 188. 3. Some prevail in all countries, reli- 
gions, and ages. I. 561. a, There are ſome Which 
are vices of the * and not vices of religion. 


II. 820. a. 6, Whether, without vice, there could 


1 


not be ſuch a thing as yirtue: IV. 519. 4. B. 520. 


a. 5. 521. a. 5. Whether vice is always puniſhed 
with adverſity in this world. V. 11. 4, b. 


"I of human affairs, how ſurpriaing it is. III. 


547 

Viet (the Marquis del) cauſes the Anatomy of, th 
oe nt tranſlated from Italian into French. V 
461. a. 

Victim, (human) were acceptable to the gods. I. 
65 1. 5. See Sacriſtes. 


Victoria, or Victorina, called i ” her armies: the mo- 


ther of the camp. III. 531. 
Vicbories, few. of them can by thaie- conſequences. de- 
cide the diſputes of Gazetteers, II. 413. 2. Many 


obtain victories, but few know how to make a good 


uſe of them. 414. a. b. IV. 3. a. 

Vidal (Mr du) complains of the oppreſſion which the 
Proteſtants ſuffer in the Palatinate, Cc. II. 1852 5 L 
1. (34). 

Vienna: a Biſnop of Vienna changes his maxims, on 
his becoming a. Miniſter of State, . IVI 1g. 6. 


Vigenere (Blaiſe de) tranſlates and comments on Cefar 


Commentaries. I. 631. Miſtakes the: meaning of 

a pa in Martial 18, b. And of another, in 

Plotarc, 75. B. A curious paſſage of his con- 

cerning an enterprize of the Amazons. 85. 5. 
. 

Vigneul| Marwille quoted; III. 145. and a. b. 5 (1 
& paſſim alibi.” What he 2 of a certain P ply. 
loſopher. IV. 913. 5. Judges too harſhly 7 La 
Mothe le Vayer's works. V. 427, 6. 428. a, 6 

Vignier (Nicolas) not to be excuſed: for: a fact he re- 
lates concerning Franciſca. III 9, 5. 


824. a. Cenſured on that head. ibid. a, 5. 
Villars (Francis de Boyvin Baron du) his maxim, that 
| they. break the peace, not who. fin make. war, but 
who arm privately, and; uſe; ſecret-prattices in award! 
of treaties. and alliances. IL. 104. a. 5. 
Villars. (Abbot de), ſee: Gabalis. 

Villawicentius accuſed of plagiagiſm, III. 456, b. 
Villigaignon, his character. IV. 870. a. He puts three 
Proteſtants to, death. V. 477. a. ; 

ing 


to that Marquis. V. 480. a, 


Pillumes (the Marquis de) — * to Altdogy. 2 


IV. 263. a. | 

Fillevoi (che Marquis ds) obliges the governour of La 
Motte to capitulate, and 
not obſerve the capitulation. IV. 278, 

Fillers; (the Marſhal de) priſoner in = caſtle. of Am- 
bres. II. 97. 6. 


Villiers (Peter de), Chaplain to William 1 Prince of 


Orange, reckoned the author of the apology for 
that Prince, and of a letter the book of 
Concord. III. 392. a. 6. Gerap 
prints the ſaid letter with notes. 3917 6, 


n againſt Ariſtotle's doGuing: IV. 


262. a. 


Vincent, Miniſter of Rochelle, his anion u A ad 
hy rar n b. 325 a. u. [;), Y.,8*. . 


author 3 
— Nowell de 4 e 92 . i 


657 

3 bare nods on 8 . 
tary ad tit. 2, e. IV. 528. 4. b. 4 

Nilas: in what caſe; Violence be uſed toy 
people. IV. 526. ab. 

Viret — 


ar ebe 


8 So concerning the = tu 9 

A precept o applied to rs. 120.7. . 
7 r 375. 4. 5. Ae 
criticized and defended, with r co the the word 
illaudatus, IT. 234. a. b. Cento 


& Revells ze. 


Confounds 
Radulphus: Flaviacenſis with Ralph. . IV. 


* 


the Queen-Mother: does 5 


af him. 298. aa. Wet hes X 


399- d. 


5 , y; 


was of, and who was his maſtex- 


i. 
* 


5 | 
138 IN D 
deſign, to-juſtify him at any rate, III. 427, a. It 
Nas pretended that ſome of his words had the power 
+06 driving out devils. 890. 5. 891. a. A ſupple- 
ment to his * V. 446. 5. Malateſta cauſes 
his ſtatne to be down. 451. 4. B. The ho- 
nour Which the Roman people did him one day. 
487. a. © Parthenius taught him Greek. IV. 


Ji. rei) doe his book A Irrventoribus Rerum contains 
1 things which the, Inquiſition diſliked. V. 
| nr 1 pe 
Views, the Antients uſed that word in a more general 
enſe than we do. II. 140, 5. The Turks call cer- 
tain perſons, born of a _— the ſons of 
the Holy Ghoſt. IV. 3419. 
Virgin (the bleſſed) the Monks are not her only indiſ- 
Creet yotaries. I. 36. A book full of viſiouns con- 


* 


cerning her. 136. a. Whence it comes that no 


one has yet ſaid that ſhe governs the world alone. 
137. a. b, To what danger they expoſe them- 
ſelves, who diſapprove the errors that magnify her 
honours. 138. 4. 3. Her epithet of Mother of God 
leads one to troubleſome conſequences, ibid. and 
IV. 356. 5. One is ſometimes more ſpeedily ſaved 
by invoking her name, than by invoking that of 
Jssvs CnRIsr. I. 198. a. The expreſſions of her 
indiſcreet votaries condemned by Bellarmin. 728. 6. 
She is put as a fourth perſon of the Godhead, II. 
856. and a. 5. Had a penetrative chaſtity. 108. 6. 
Of what efficacy the prayers are, which are ad- 
dreſſed to her, the firſt of April, at eight in the 
morning. 316. a, Her immaculate conception 
received as an article of faith, by the Faculty of 
Divinity at Paris. IV. 77. 6. 78. a. 366. 6. 367. 
4. 5. Drawn after the model of women, ſuch as 
8 ue the Painters. II. 729: a, b, III. 57. 3. 
_ "- How much people are puzzled to defend her wor- 
"ſhip. 84. 5. Whether ſhe wrote a letter to the in- 
habitants of Meſſina. 563. a. And to St Ignatius. 
ibid. A book wherein Oriſons are addreſſed to all 
the parts of her body. 569. a. Idle traditions 
concerning her father and mother. We. and a. B. 
571. and a, b. 572. and a. 5. Whence proceed 
the extravagant honours which ſo many Chriſtians . 
pay to her. 636. 42. A contract made in her fa- 
pour, by Lewis XI, King of France. 808. a. 6. 
Whether exemption from Original' Sin be compre- 
hended in the quality of the Mother of God. 931. 
a. From what motive the Jeſuits teach her imma- 
culate conception. ibid. The Proteſtants enter them- 
ſelves into one of her fraternities. IV. 121. 2. The 
abuſes that have been committed, with reſpe& to 
her, were equally to be feared, whether ſhe was 
_ called the Mother of Jzsvs Cxr1sT, or the Mo- 
| ther of Gob. a4; a. b. 352.b. 353. 4. Conjec- 
tres upon the*cauſes of the progreſs of her worſhip. 
354. a. b.355.0.b. People are obliged to her for all 
the benefits they receive, and not to God. 354. 6. 
355. 4. 5. What Clemens Alexandrinus fays of 
her. 805. a. She has not been able to eſcape ca- 
- Jumny. V. 84. a. It is not probable, according 
to Mr Patin, that St Luke drew ſo many pictures 
of her as he is ſaid to have done. 156. 5. Stiled 
. i und by whom. 679. How the Fa- 


* 


N » 


thers of the Church proved her virginity. 772. 6. 
FVirginig; Whether the loſs of it makes any alteration. 
in the outhide; II, 636. 4. 6. A Biſhop that was 
Fan to explore the virginity of certain Nuns by 
-"ſþ FR. pe pen = * 2 5 
0 ; N 2 riue, A TEPUMLION a . uence. 
of it. 1. 2 


£6, Virtue and vice are ſometimes 


„ fails to raiſe envy. ' 460. 4. 1 — — an 
Athenian in ownin It muſt be ac- 
1 * he ſwe 1 rows. 573. a. Whe-. 
"ther i than an * nam: the com- 
f „Pint of Drops examined. II AA. 4. 5. 165. 4. 
= * V. 9. 5, 10. 4. 11. 4. 5. of the greateſt 
- +* 4 ©. victories which it 


„ 5, Cannot De Without a conflia: III. 620. 889. 
It is | 


„ | 2 to. have the reality o_ 


tl paſſions. $89. 4. It is diſcourag- with which the Jeſuits have not had ſome diſpute. 
rob it of iti temporal .recompence. #700. 5, #. (2). Luther tarned che univerſities and 
- a, "Its bad conſequences on ſome occaſions. their doctors into ridicule. III» 953. a. J. Com- 
IV. 188. 5. Whor are thoſe. who maintain, that plaints againſt the multitude of them. V. 229, 6, "4, TT 
_ virtue ought to be followed by- reaſon of its excel - Univerftice of | Eny/and, an encomium on them. V. 
 Jency. V. 204, J. hy 513. 6. N 1 
1 2 Fottius, 


Viwves (Ludovicus) what he ſays 


obtain over nature. II. 269. - 


* . 
Virtuous; it ſigniſies nothing for. a man * Vit- 
tuous, if he is not maſter of a noiſy luſter, * 


715. 5. 716. a. 


quence; I. 459. 4. V6. . 
15 a viſion may occaſion a mortal diſtemper, II. 


Vifon ratified, what is meant by it. II. 113. _ 


Viſſonaries (les) a dramatic 
& 4 or Ii „ 
Vifunariei, the chimerical notions of a viſionary. II. 

84. 5. 85. 42. Viſionaries and interpreters of pro- 


phecies are very often impoſtors and incendiaries. 
143. and a. b. Their true character, 538. 4. 5. 


piece, who is. the author - 


They will always be well received, provided they | 


have cunning enough to accommodate themſelves to 


the paſſions of the times. 693. Are never at a loſs. - 


692. 4. Our age ſeems to be more terrible to 


them than the preceding ones. III. 691. a. What 
lengths they carry their knavery or folly. ibid. b. 
And their extravagance, 27 80 SY <4 Bat 


Viſis are an incumbrance. to learned men. 1. 


626. 5. 


Vitellius foreſaw the advancement of thoſe whom for- 


- tune had a mind to favour. IV. +. 3Q8. 4. 
Gains the battle againſt Otho. V. N. and . | 
Vitex, what name it has at preſent. V. 334. a. 
Vitruvius, his ſepulchre found near Formium. IV. 
311. 4. Particulars concerning his book. V. 269. 


. , 290: 6; >. 4 FFF Ie fra FD 
of the falſe zeal of 
the Legendaries. III. 708. 3. His Inftitution of a 
Chriſtian woman tranſlated into French by Peter de 
_ Changy. II. 434: and 435. a. 3. Tranſlated alſo 


by Lewis Turquet. ibid. 5. The reaſon he gives 


why Leontium wrote a book againſt Theophraſtus. 
III. 779. The tranſlation of his work de Fæ mina 
Cbriſtiana is defective. ibid. 5. 


72 what puniſhment- he inflicted on Penelope's 


maids. IV. 542. 6. 
Ulme \\ l kan 7 
III. 719. 5. It is faid that Spinoza lived there, 
and there begun his Tractatus Theologico- Politicas. V. 
225. and u. (c). | 
Ulmus (Marc-Antony) author of 
humana, quoted, III. 81.6. n. (21). | 
Unbelievers are not always induced: to unbelief by the 
motives of ſelf-love. II. 350. Perhaps there never 
were ſo many as in the XVIth and XVIIth centu- 


ries. III. 267. a. See Libertines. 


Uneafineſs, a paſſage of St Evremond on that ſubject. 


V. 585.5, A criminal remedy. that is often made 


_ uſe of to remove it. 584. a. 


V : 
by the Elector of Bavaria. 


a treatiſe de Barba 


Unheard : no man ought to be condemned unheard. I. 


Unitarians excluded out of the amnefty granted to 
others that were not Catholics, . in Poland. III. go1. 
The hiſtory of their eſtabliſhment, growth, and de- 

ſtruction in Poland. V. 168. a. 5. 169. a. 6. & 


ſeq. The different attempts which they made to 


ſettle in Holland. 173. 6. 174. a. 5. 175. a. 5. 
Unitarians, in what ſenſe the author takes that word. 
V. 825. and n. (67). Their ſyſtem preferrable to 
that of the Dualiſts. ibid. ne | 
Univer/ſalia, the danger there is 
of them. V. 542. a. 


Univerſity of Paris, the Hiſtory of it. IT. 106. a. 


Verſoris pleads for the Jeſuits, in the trial they had 
with that univerſity, and gains the cauſe. V. 464. 


and b. u. 4. 1. 7 


Univerſity of Leyden revives the degree of Doctor. I. 


239. Pronounces a judgment worthy to be' taken 


: © notes of: ae z. A reflexion upon that judg- 
in alliance. 413. 3. A*diſtinguiſhed viftue never ment. ibid. 243. 4. | | 


Unive Up/a ru Adol us's liberalities to 
oo 


It. 


niverſities, the debauchery which prevailed in ſome. 
I. 247. 4. 5. Their intereſt ſhould be preferred to 


that of the churches. 260. A good agreement there 
among the colleagyes 


the univerſity-with ſuch or ſuch an one, who is 
wn into reputation for his writings. II. 284. 3. 

| greateſt part of 'the quarrels which divide-uni- 
verſities, afe ridiculous. 


in denying the reality 


is a thing rarely to be met 
with. 261. A great many brag of a familiarity in 


+ 


697. 4. There are very few 


ü N D E X. bw 139 
Nutlur, * Ar wich Matefius. IV. 121. a. 3. Urraca, the eternal diſgrace of Spain. V. 


. 583. 4. 1. (3). 584. 4. 6. n. (7), 


122, 4. 0” 
Fs ib 
* 1 explication of Wolzogue, IV. 
8. a 
7 been ſaid of him, that he had a fimple 
nevertheleſs agreeable. IT. 617. a. The 
eaſe which appe rs in his works coſt him no 
| pains, III. 262. a. What he writ to the 
Duke of Enguien. — 4 4. u. (2). What he would 
have done, . he bimelf had publiſhed his works. 
939. 4. His friends threatened with military exe- 
.. cution thoſe Who ſhould dare to cenſure him. V. 
344. 6. The he takes in his Poems. 840. 
n. (1 6). Charged with uſing obſcene expreſſions, 
8 


Prices a. a fine voice has a great influence upon the fair 
ſex. I. 27. 3. One of the fineſt in the world. 
662, 663. and a. B. 

Volaterran, what he relates of Fracctſca, a Roman lady. 
III. 98. 5. 99. a. The table of his book is not 
good. ibid. He roundly affitms that Savonarola 
was a cheat, c. V. 60, 61. 

Volumnius, facts concerning his life. III. 958. a. b. 


59, 4. ö. 


Volabiuous perſons, it is a matter indifferent to them 


what way they obtain pleaſure, provided that 
do obtain it. TV. 30. 6. 31. 4. 5. How they u 
their riches. $7: How they erideavour to juſtify 
_ themſelves, 30 % Ta may be brave and la- 
borious. 271. 4. 
Voragine (Jacobus 9 of he and Joannes de 


* are one and the ſame author. I. 614. and 


Verfitas (Conrad) gives an account of his faith before 
an aſſembly of Ho Faculty of Theology at Heidel- 
berg. IV. 606. Cauſes us's treatiſe de Aucto- 
ritate S. - pts to be reprinted, with his notes. 
V. 180. 6. 


 Voſiue is very particular in his apology for the Abde- 


rites. I. 18. 3. 19. a. Cenſures Pliny. 82. a. 
His inattention. 57: 4. 62. 4. 5. He refutes him- 


ſelf in writing againſt Corradus. 59. 4. 5. Com- 
mits a fault in cenſuring that of Sigiſmund Gele- 


nius. III. 711. Conſults * 0 a an ob- 
jection againſt one's changing his religion 375. 
a. Cenſuring Quintilian, 5 reſpect to the queſtions 
that were 3 to Xenophon's wife, he is miſtaken 

in his turn. 580. a. " Compliine of the great num- 
ber of overtght which he found in antient and 
modern authors. 594. 4. 6. Is cenſured for a 7 
which Sandius has taken no notice of. 600. 4 
Cenſured for the liberty he takes in quotations. 
= a. 5. He follows Rhodomannus in what he 


ays of Cointus, and commits the ou miſtakes. 


817.6, Very 8 cenſures the re hu- 


mour of Julius Cæſar Scaliger. II. 321. 6. 322. a. 
Advances a conjecture touching CHE? which is 


not probable. 563. 4. 5. For want of attention he 


falls into a mi touching a paſlage of Lactan- 


tius. III. 55. 3. Why he would not juſtify his 
father-in-law againſt the miſtakes of Thuanus. 1 
b. 628. a. Quoted with reſpect to the ſeverity of 
the Lutherans 15 Nu Ale 196-4 Nori + baniſhed 
from London. 3. (24), (25), (26). 
Found faut with. I. . 
— as 1255 5. u. (72). iv. 713. and b. u. (69). 
Voſffius (Iſaac), Francis Junius dies at his houſe. III. 
6 


You mak at fea are too commonly forgot on ſhore. 
II. $9. 4 An Italian proyerb on that head. 


ibid. 
Vows — are prejudicial to the ſtate, II. 

| 4+ 
Ur, thas word has given occaſion to ſeveral fables. I. 


Urdes VI (Pope) is pleaſed with the news of Charles 
of Durazzo's death. IV. 305. @: 
Urben VIII (Pope) writes verſes in praiſe of Aldro- 
_ vandus. I. 213. 6. 7 29 1 2.1.0 
| ———_—_ him for his impudence 465. 
be — t Bo Ag, of France of his al- 
lance with the Swedes. Ls No 
Aftrea for expoſi 


E the Mar d') cenſ 
fer qi kts te ey Celadon. 11 5 


de), an inſtance of the fingula- 


* BET n, 


18:2. 
a, b The French Ambaſſadors RO 22 
6 519, 
2 


131. 4. 460. @ IV. 618. 
621. 4. 7 28 a. 

Upeer, 1 miſtake touching Lollia Taulina. If 
256. 

Uſurper, it-is ſeldom ſeen that thoſe who raiſe one to 
the throne, do long enjoy his favours. II. 737. a. 

Utrecht, the French carry — a book out of its. 
library. IV. 235. 2. 

Vulcan, upon what conditions he made a fait of ar- 

mour for Achilles, I. 80. 5. Is thrown headlong 
from heaven to earth. III. 751. 4. 6. What the 
veſſel was which he made a preſent of to Pelops ay 
his marriage. 373. 6. 

Vulgar: the vulgar ſuffer themſelves to be eaſily im- 
Poſed upon. II. 148. 6. 

Vulgate, its authority is not preferred to that of the 
originals, I. 246. The author of it commended 
by Lewis * Dieu. IT. 663. 6. 


3 


Wu. at what time they left off . uſe 
of them in the Sacrament of the es 
Supper at Geneva. III. 343. 4. . (16). 

Wagerers, what is a good bait to draw them in. I 


2. 


70. | 
Wagnerus (Tobias) Chancellor of the Univerſity of 


Tubingen, writes againſt Hottinger's book about the 
Re: union. III. 526. b. 527.4. 

Way (Milky) how formed. III. 637. b. | 

Wand, the cauſe of ſeveral fine diſcoveries. I. 4. 3. 
5. 4. A reflexion on its uſefulneſs. 6. b. 7. a. Whe- 


ther that of James Aymar * ibid. b. 8. 


a. B. 9. a. 6. 
War, what are its uſual fruits. I. 239. 4. 5. The 
conſequence of a war raiſed in a communion. 241. 


| 6. Whether in a war juſtice gives us reaſon o 


hope for good ſucceſs. 280. 4. Its laws are very. / 


cruel. 518. 3. Which Saks pay deteſt - * 
cauſes of it. ibid. An unfair war occaſioned by the 


vengeance of the Duke of Montpenſier. 591. One 
of its calamities. II. 159. 3. An advan poſſeſſed 


by the widows of thoſe who had been ſlain in the 
wars. 289. There is nothing like the tongues of 
, oratory to cauſe a war either to begin or to dontinue. p 


547: 6. To conduct a war according to the laws 
of religion, is a Platonic idea. 511. 6, Diczar- 
chus ſaid that it more men than any 
other thing. 657. 5. Thoſe whoſe profeſſions * 
to lead — diſſuade from war, are often the 
inſtigators of it. $11. @. 3. The, wickedneſs of 
ſome particular perſons, and the folly of the people 


are the ſource of almoſt every war. ibid. 4. It 10 
| pup 708. wy oe long war with 3 


III. 


wc nll adviſe. 871. 6. The Cardinats | 


war, what it was. 873. 3. A perſon that has 
11 


learnt the art of war only 4 
bis @ the iy, IV. 166 The cred wars 


by whom occaſioned. 621. 9 War has maxima 
which become 
affairs of religion. 178. a. 5. 179. a: 


| Waramud (Leonhart) writes in defence of Gebhard 


Truchſes Archbiſhop of Cologn, and is refuted by 
Gonſalen Pontius de Leon. III. 794. 


| S a2. o nct. cnn y who know, how to 


conquer, but few w how to make uſs of 
their victory. II. 413, 4.6 » 
* * 


* itſelf 


Ul; people 8 ou What is uſeful. to juſtice and re- 


pernicious, when applied to the 
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| Wi 


— whether t 


ill: fel f 
omen. 


committed in them. II. 

nuch thoſe of Princes. 
— Guſtavus Adol 
tes of that city. V. 


28 e 

Church, V. 337. a. and n. (35). 472. 4. 

Watch of the City, in the ng © of Solomon, ex- 
plained by the Eccl*fiaftical po 


rocky runny 

NE by the author's imprifonment 772. 
2 

Water, who taught men to ak it with their wine. 

I. 284. 6. A certain water, which had a wonder- 

ful property. IT. 276. 5. It was the principle of 

all things, ng to Thales. III. 650. a. V. 


es makes incurſions u the 


23. a. 6. A health drunk and pledged with a 
„ The proof of 


water in the proſecution of witches hel lawful 
by William Adolphus Scribonius. 100. 

Wares is a Priory of Benedictins, and not a monaſtery 
of Canons regular. IV. 943. 5. 

Weeks of CY Peter de Beloy's expoſition of them. 
I. 740 \ 

Were-Wolf: a diſcourſe on the ſentence that was paſſed 
on a man accuſed and convicted of being a were- 

wolf. I. 562. 5. A man who transformed him- 
ſelf into one condemned to be burnt by an Arret of 
the Parliament of Dole. ibid. 


Wert, a villa age of the province of Guelderland, 
V 5, keg neral, who bore that name, — 


my bus, "his life is little known. V. 544. 5. Albert 
Hardenberg writes his life. III. 353. 

Whitaker retracts pt of your he had 11555 in 
giving Campian the lye. 40. b. 941. 4. 6. 

Whole + BG ed all or whole "4.0 both 20 ecti 

and a diſtributive ſenſe. I. 298. 6. 


| Whore, whether that word be more ſhocking than the 


5 V. 848. 

Mhore (Royal) what perſon was ſo called. IT. 381. 
magiſtrate may and ought to 
uniſh it. I. 222. 4. 6. 223. 4. 3. What the 


- abſolution of it coſt. 628. 42. See Fornication. 
Whores occaſion a 


that name publickly to all women who are 
2 of luxury. II. 400. 6. 


 Wieked Men, their Tad the has at all times kde 


le murmur a the providence of God. IV. 
2 a. 6, Se. 


_ 932. 9 4 
e in What manner God reſtrains it 


riger, a the t of his. I. 129. 4. #. (16). 


The judgment which he paſſes on t E 
t 


of thaſk who attempt to write the Hi 

United Provinces without permiſſion. 
1. (1). ee great deal purer and 

» more | than that of fone Divines. II. 


hy "REY of their riches muſt be abated, 
3 22 had no children. I. 393. 3. An 
_ fled by © thoſe whoſe huſbands had 


| ley wp on day Such as would 


y again, have dacht been moſt admired. 
„ 6 


2K 5 Fravce, whit they were ok 
Widen of e their huſbands wars hee. 


teſtimony a black which 

Agrippa had. I. 161. 4. go tg fourth 
book attribtued to the ſame Agri grips. 154. 4: 

Will: the will is not diſtinct from che 3 
according to'Spinoza, and ag an V: 20 


b. 207. 4. 


154. 2 


alles I, Prince of 7 Orgs, 5 
692. 3. His manifeſto. III. 674. 5. 
William ul, "never beſiege 


ay wv 
"pa 8 age - - 
g N 8 2 


im Purictes were committed in the devo- 


general war in Greece. IV. 579. 
2. An author wiſhes that it were permitted to 


In. 
i cpa from the Univerſity of @xfordi V. 


Wolfus ( jerom) cauſes the Rector 


8 dee eee . f 


I N D E x. 
5 4. b. &e, Reſemble 


incor, the bannen of in ahr, v. 550 5% 


Warts it has bees found by: bende Sac: Givre 
reigns. BR 
Torrid Zone. V. ts 


Winda nfs the French and Engliſh cranſlations of 
the Alcoran. IV. 872. 6.- 


Windſor, who had the direction of che building of dae » 


caſtle. V. 552. 


Wine, who raught men to mix water with ie; I. 284. 
b. Made ſerviceable in the cure of diſtempers. 
526. The faculty of bearing much wine, is, 

_ phyſically ſpeaking, a good quality, but it is moſt 
commonly attended with a moral irregularity. II. 

| =o a. Prieft-wine, what it is. 815. 6. Effects 

wine with relation to impurity. 822. 2. The 

Romans forbid their women the uſe of it. ibid. 

2. 6. 823. a. b, III. YOu» 4. IV. 756. a. 6. 
757. à. 

Wings that a perſon EPR uſe of to fly with. II. 
598. and a. b. 


NEL: © of life, when it begins. I. 125. 3. IV. 
163 : 
Wirte (Ulric Duke of ) kills the Marſhal of his 


II. .  'Seizes the Imperial town of 
Reutlingen, which occaſions his being driven out 
of his dini. ibid. 

Wirtemberg (the Duke of) promiſes to chain the 
Calviniſts of France. III. 287. 5. 288. a. Kills 
a gentleman, whoſe wife he was in love with. + oh 

Wife : whether none but wiſe men live free from 

vitude. II 5. Whether a wiſe man ought 
to marry. i 382. 6, What the inſenſibility of 
a wiſe man ought to be. IV. 669. 3. The 
different fignifications of that word. V. 46. 5. 

Wie, one becoming a Philoſopher. I. 560. b. 

Wifgoths had a law which condemned Sodomites ta 
caſtration. III. | 

Mit; a bar ſhould . d ind all the ſubtilities 
of human wit. I. 481. 2. Whether leſs wit be 
required to apply than to invent-a thought. II. 
778. a. b. 779. a. Wit may prevent the effects 

of uglineſs. IV. 869. 5. Your greateſt wits have 

a mixture of madneſs. II. 321. a. 

Wi tchcraft, -a woman accuſed of it, and put to the 
torture. I. 147. 3. Little credit is to be given to 
it. 621. @. 6, The moſt incredulous Philoſophers 
are puzzled on that head. III. 214. 6. There are 
ſome e who believe nothing that is ſaid about 
it. IV. 716. 4. 6. A poſture that was taken for a 

kind of witchcraft, I. 207. b. 208. a. See Magic. 

Witches : a witch tiled a broomſtick rider. I. 4. 4. 


They ſteal children, and Conſecrate them to the 
Devil. II. 838. a. A confutation of thoſe who 


. of what is ſaid of them by 
Elich. 750 


Witneſſes : — is ſaid of the witneſſes of ſome 
countries. II. 302. 5. 303. a. There is a great 


difference between a hear-ſay witneſs and an eye- 


_ witneſs. 708. 5. Their retractations d not | 
be admitted as an evidence, and why. IV. 761. 4. 


A perſon is not obliged to produce more than one 


_ witneſs, after — uſe of * phraſe, there are 
who have ſaid, &c 


Witneſſes of the Truth : „% 

- authors, to whom the Proteſtants have given that 

title. II. 252. b. V. 71. 6. | 

upon the diyorce of Henry VIII. 

. . 88. a. b. "Who e th 
ymiſtry into that Univ 113 

Wie there are ſome who make uſe of drugs to 

wife is not at all convenient for a traveller. IV. 282. 
4. Diſloyal wives generally make ſome amends for 
and ſubmiſſion. 760. 5. An uncommon 8 

of a wife's affection for her huſband. 379. 


= 2 Divines do not reaſon at all 4 
ſtudy of Ck 

cauſe abortion. II. 314. 5. A and beautiful 

the injury they do huſbands, by their flatteries 


„ 
bf. a axis John-Thomas Freigius. 
106. 


. Walzague gdvariced th poſition, - that God might 
deceiy@, I he would. 6 876. J. Ce. 


"Woman in Lala the ftory of one who cauſed the 


bleſſed candle to be put out, in order to make it 
. ſerve her anather time. IL. 83. 4. An author who 
compares himſelf to one, after having * 


do with the Bookſellers. 82.4.6. The. —_— 


" 4 


bt . 
4 1 
? "A $ 1 5 4 * 0 | 0 
» , ; 


ſhe may have ſworn on ſuch an accaſion. 2 8 


Womb 2 4 ſeal fixed to all the wombs of the houſe of 


Abimelech. I. 38. b. MN 0 Scri * 
by the openin oſin womb. 448. 5. 

Ioken have in all ages bee the occaſion f Ken 

wars. I. 24. a. 3. Are eaſily gained by verſes and 
muſic. 27. 3. A woman who proſtitutes her ho- 
nour, with her huſband's conſent, in order to ſave 

his life. 90. St Auguſtin's looſe principle of mo- 
_— that head. 91. and a. 5. A woman put 

to torture, purely becauſe ſhe was ſuſpected 

to be the daughter of a witch. 147. 6. Women 
are ſometimes obliged to hear very diſagreeable 
things in certain judicial proceedings. 391. a. 6. 
392. 4. b. 393. a. 6. What are the parts of their 

- happineſs. 392. 6. 393. a. 6. What is the moſt 
dangerous rock for their honour. 405. A doctrine 
more extravagant than the community of women. 
290. a. 3. Ihe ſtory of the woman that was twice 
carried to be buried. 526. 5. 527, a. A reflexion 
upon the qualities of handſome and rich, or poor 
and ugly, with reſpect to marriage. 550. a. 6. 
What puniſhment. the antient Romans inflicted 
upon women taken in Adultery. 592. a. 6. They 

- ſeldom fall into Atheiſm. 639. a. Were not per- 

' mitted to aſſiſt at the Olympic Games. 761. and à. 

5. Are very fond of fine cloaths and ornaments. 

II. 98. 4. 6. 99. a. 6. III. 185. 6b. 569. 6. 570. a. 
Whether it be praiſing a woman, to ſay that ſhe 
rejected an immodeſt propoſal, I. 27. a. b. How 

a modeſt woman was revenged upon her ſeducer. 
220. 4. b, There are ſome who are neither young 
nor handſome, and who nevertheleſs inſpire men 
with as much or more paſſion, than thoſe who have 

- theſe qualities. 256. 5. Thoſe of high quality are 
forced to make the firſt advances in love to their 
inferiors. 312. a. 6. They occaſion a great many 
misfortunes. 481. 6. The courage of thoſe of La- 
- cedzemon. 522. 5. 523. a. It is a mortal offence 
to them, to ſee adyances which they make 
to men deſpiſed. 535. @. III. 20. b. 21.a,b. A 
woman that makes uſe of a ſtrange remedy to kill 
her concupiſcence. IT. 556. 4. 6. 557, a. b. III. 
a. Another bites her tongue off, and ſpits it 


15 the tyrant's face. II. 557. a. A kind of naked- 


? 


"ed in their hands, 308, 5. 309.0, 


* 


E X. GY... 111 
5. A ſerere law againſt thoſe thatſhould onceal 
either their WS; or their dying: in. IV. 499 

r 750 


6. Ce. W r religion has more power Her 
them, than the point of honour, to engage them to 
Continency. 500. 4. 6. An admirable Plant which 
hindered them from committing Adultery,. 610. 
a. b, They are ſuſpected of loye-intrigues ſo ſoon- 
as they ſhew their affection td à man. 692. 4. A 
poor woman that a man marries, is very oſten not 
the leſs proud on that account. 753. 4. The Ro- 
mans were obliged to repeal a law which forbid 


the women to wear any ornaments. 769, 6. 770, 4. 


Privileges granted to them. II. 217. 4. 6. How 
they ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by leud He- 
retics. 779. and a. b. 780. a. hb, An impudent 


$ 


action of ſome women, V. 131. and a. B. A wos? 
man that ſwam quite naked over the Seine. 393. a. 


6. A ſuppoſition concerning their ſouls. 139. 4. 4. 


A collection ſhould be made of. ſuch as were a ſcan- 


dal to their ſex and country. 519. a. See Maid. 
They would ſeldom do evil, if they were not ef- 
ticed to it by the, men. 426. 5. The confeflion 
of their ſins is always defeRtive. 533. 4. B. A 
time when they wore looking-glaſſes over their bel- 
lies. II. 400. a. 6. An author who wiſhes that 
it were permitted to call all thoſe Whores, who 


give themſelves up to luxury. ibid. 5. They would 


rather abandon their luxury for the King than for 
God. ibid. 5. There is ſuch a one, that debauches 
as many women as he can, that yet would cruelly 
uſe his fiſters and fiſters-in-law, and even his mo- 
ther, if he catched them in the fact. IV. 60g. 6. 


They can fo ſtraiten themſelves that no man can 


have to do with them: examples. 800. 6. 801.4. 
A woman that lies with Te | 

be puniſhed. II. 508. 2. Drunkenneſs, a com- 
mon vice among them. V. 540. 4. 5. Why a 
virtuous woman is not offends with veiled expreſ- 

| ſions, and is angry with a filthy words 8go, 856. 
It is not for their honour; to enter into ſuch. pro- 
ceedings as the congreſs is. IV, 799. a. b. 880. 4. 


5. Sc. V. 76g. Tee EAT. 
Wood, the price of it raiſed in England, by the great 


neſs for which ſome were blamed. 593. 4. 645. a. 


Of a very ſmall ſtature. 599. a. b. The Romans 
forbid them the uſe of wine. 822. a. b. 823. a. 6. 


III. 967. a. IV. 756. 4. b. 757. a. And left the 


Word of God is to Divines, the foundation 


puniſhment of their crimes, to the diſcretion of their 


- Huſbands and relations. 756. a. Such of them as 
are cruel and ambitious, exceed men in thoſe two 
. vices. II. 862. 3. One muſt fly them, in order 
to avoid temptation. III. 65. a. b. 66, a. The 
complaint which one made at a time. 75. B. 76. 
2. One of the ſureſt ways to draw them, is to ſet 
- up fraternities of an auſtere reformation.. 103. a. 6. 


Men who lay with them, in order to prove their 


continence. ibid. b. 104. a, In what manner the 
women of Mentz expreſſed their grief for the death 
of an author, who had beſtowed great praiſes on 
their ſex. 105g. and a. b. It has been maintained 
that they are not of the human ſpecies. 144. a. 6. 
And that they are not made after the image of 
God. 145. a. b. , A Pope grants a diſpenſation for 
a man to have two at the ſame time. 165. and a. 
$. What influence they have towards eſtabliſhing or 
- -overthrowing religious, opinions. 220. a. There 
are ſome very learned women. 249. a, 6, Thi 
things requiſite to make them perfectly handſome. 
364. a. 5. French women are leſs ſcrupulous in 


Words, 


number of Heretics burnt there. I. 272. 3. What 


_ thoſe Heretics were. ibid. Whether allum can 
make wood incombuſtible. 424. a. 5. 


of their proofs and ſolutions. V. 818. It ought to 
ſatisfy every good Chriſtian, that his faith is founded 
on the Word of God. 829. 85 


people run more eagerly after the new than 
the old. I. 63. 2. Words that were made uſe of to 
frighten little children. 63. and b. Their fignifica- 


tion may vary from time to time. 568. 4. Com- 


their child- births, than thoſe of other countries. 


453.3. What is the teſt encomium that can 
be beſtowed upon a woman. 601. 3. 602. 4. 6. 


They dre capable of reigning well. 530. a A 
| —_ woman frights — calumny. 601. 5. 


When they have a ſhare in the government, 
they are more honoured and reſpected, than their 
+ huſbands them . 636. a. Who was the firſt. 


_ woman that propheſied among the Greeks. 712. 
The antient would not ſyffer them to be 
preſent at feaſts. 966. 3. Such 4s love ſtudy, ought 


not to 2. They ſell their modeſty 
ſometinms — dear rate to their huſpands. 
$814. 6. Are very ill taken care of by Mahomet's 


147. and a. J. 148. 


2. 6. The ſovereigu power ought not to be lody- 
„ 2 *. ” 80 


* 


Works, when an 


the diſtinction of words. 847. 


plaints which have been made againſt the change 
that happens to them, and which are very ill 
2 III. 208. a. 5. 209. a. 5. They will 
ometimes go as far as the ſword. IV. 663. 5. The 
p age is a good forge for new words. 744.4. 6. A 
dialogue wrote to ridicule thoſe who make uſe of 
antiquated words. I. 69. 5. 70. 4. IV. 831. a, 
They ought to be ranged with great nicety. V. 
327. 5. Some of them are obſcene in certain books, 
and not obſcene in others. 844. What makes them 
obſcene. ibid. and 845. The Stoics laughed at 
The niceſt ſully 
the imagination, as much as the moſt obſcene. 
840. | —_——— 
* : the Civil-Law requires that a workman 
who excels in any art, ſhould have his liſe given 
him, though he may have deſerved to loſe it. I. 
197. 6; 198. a. | SO 
adverſary attacks them by. way: of 
arm, it only ſtrengthens the good 


opinion which people had of them before. I. 544. 
There are ſome excellent ones whichahave g . 
perfections. 752. 2. The poſthumous of an 


author are ever faulty, when enlarged 


author a enlarged by. means of 
his undigeſted memoirs. IT. 429; 3. A work, how 
ever ſtrong in itſelf, will hard appear ſo in the 
an adverſiry-alledges: out of it. 488. 


ents | 
4. 5 A work, the loſs whereof ought to be regretted. 


562. a. . They ought-notto be compared with one 
nànother by bits, rs 9 4 | 


” © law. IV. 34 . 35.4. 6. "Books publied upon 
the excellency hab ſex 


work compared with a , 
whole work. 6% a+ 6.” The firſt work than 
liſnes may ject 


t ought to ſpeak with great eaution Av A, chat 
EEE 


and ſource 


* 


footman, deſeryes to 


2 moſt accompliſtied. pieces? 582; . 


| | 1 N 5 
5 74 Ay miſtaken about the naches 'of * 
_ ear: fu bo 808. a. Wor by which 


e are e upon. III. 236. 5. A man 
- pool ſtudy the rules mA, I, he pronounces 
that a workt is good or bad. 337. 5. There are 
. Works of ſuch a nature, that there is no avoiding 
miſtakes in them. 622. 5. Eaſier to be under- 
+ ſtood by the ghſtrafts which are given of them, 
than — themſelves. 344. 4. 6. 
Workve *of the merit of good works. II. 172. a. ö. 
Baker's ambiguous expreſſions and variations, on the 
merit of works. 178. a, J. 179. a. 3. The dif- 
lties to be met with in that matter. 178. Peo- 
ple would - eaſily agree on that ſubject, according 
oak if they would but baniſh Chicanery. 
2 
World, the calculation of its Anmien, according to 
the Greele Bible, preferred before the calculation 
of the Hebrew text. I. 165. 4. How many great 
* there have been ſince its creation. 164. 
06:2 
| *Alerandria i in the VIth century, by a Pagan Philo- 
ſopher. 270. 6. We cannot demonſtrate by parti- 
cular md ons, that each body in the univerſe is in 
the beſt ſtate i * could poſfibly be in. 310. 5. 311. 
, An egg had been employed in the production 
of it, g to the Pagan Theology. 444. a. 6. 
Was too je x. for two cor bg IT. 249. 6. 
theſes touching its origin and production. 119. 4 
9 5. 787. 4 a. B. 788. 4. B. 
789. a. One half of the world laughs at the other. 
697.4. The world is a true wheel of fortune. 
832. 4. IV. 435. 4. 6 Had not two principles 
collateral, eternal, and independent of one another. 
III. 447. a. b. A tradition about its end. 780. 5. 
"79 1 A mark of its depravation. IV. 83. 
It does not grow worſe and worſe. 305. a. 
To reaſon well upon the production of it, we muſt 
acknowledge that God is the author of matter, and 
the firſt and ole principle of motion. 436. b. & 
 fq. Its end foretold on Jeſus Chriſt's being born 
under the watery triplicity. III. 780. a. An A- 
ſtrologer foretels the end of it, after which he af- 
firms that all the powers will fall into the hands of 
the Turks. V. 246. b. The principles of the Pa- 
gan Philoſophers, touching the production of the 
world, were incoherent. 324. a. Ambiguities that 
are to be met with in the controverſy, concerning 
the eternity of the world. 596. @. b. 597. a. 6. 
— its council declares the election of Fope Hil- 
daͤebrand to be void. III. 229. 
Worſhip : a religious worſhip that conſiſted in weep· 
ing. I. 114. a. 6. And where the mourning end- 
ed in joy. ibid. B. and 116. a. What is the moſt 
acceptable to God. II. 315. 6. 316. a. How dit- 
ficult a matter it is to correct the abuſes of worſhip. 
III. 743. 6. 744. 4. 65. 
N the W of the ſeven Worthies. I. 


Wotton Dr) convitts Thomas ** of a fraud. II. 

. 

1 diſliked — things in the reformation of 

Luther and Calvin. V. 565. @. 

. Write: an expedient which the antient Arabs made 
uſe of for writing. IV. 177. 6. Perſons who could 
write a whole ſpeech, though the Orator ſpoke 
never ſo faſt, 811.5, Perſons who excelled in that 

art. 883. 6. The reputation of writing will, is a 
great burthen upon a man. 707. 6. 

Writers : antient writers have been made to fa _ 
ral things, which they never thought of. I. 309. 
"a. b. of.them make uſe the property of 
other men, without mentioning their beneſactor. 
296. « a. II. 78. b. Give us inconſiſtent accounts 

1 25 one and the fame perſon I. 525. 4.6. : 

them pleaſe at firſt for ,their novelty, and at laſt 

| Yor their ankiquity. 556. 4. They ſhould relate 
matters ſo, that * may be no need of having 


II. 180. a. One of the faults Ae 
— A wyiter is very negligent, when 
EI Eran manner. 
2 her the French nor Spaniſh writers 
to come, in what they 
338 4. Aline of Vir- 


The eternity of it taught publickly at 


Aenophanes, his principles in their 


| Young 


recourſo to conjectures, in order to underſtand them. 


own party. 520, 4. There feb tary of en 

| quoting voting an author, make him ſay. whatever 2 
think he ſhould have 'ſaid. 636. fl They. of 
baniſh moderation and ſincerity from their ny - ; 
when they are of a different religion. IV: 54. 2 
How we ought. to explain their complaints againſt _ 
the ingratitude of their own time. 459. 5. 460. 
a, A judgment concerning the moſt celebrated 
writers of antient Rome. 778. 6. 779. a. 6. Some 
of them are glad to hear that their works have 
been put into the Index. 827. 3. A ſpecimen of 
the fidelity of ſeveral. V. 569. ö. 570. a. Many of 
them add divers . things to the teſtimonies which 
they quote. 234. 6. How thoſe ought to do, who 
are =_ bigotted to their own 9 811. See 
Authors. 


Writing (Greek) which was made uſe of as an original 


or pattern, by thoſe who engraved the ty pes of 
that language: V. 461. | 
Writings which may be called inlaid work, I. 188.5. 
How we ought to judge of ſome ſort of writings. 
II. 279. a. 3. We cannot give much credit to 
poſthumous writings, eſpecially when they come 
from remote countries. IV. 833. 5. The good for- 
tune of ſome writings. V. 779. What ſort of 
writings are neceſſary to be conſulted by the author 
of ſue a work as this. II. 8. 6. 


X. 
12 ippus is 94 firſt 5 to ſpeak ill of his own 
father. 


* 


Aeniades, what he a aber he bad bought Diogenes. WE 


II. 669. a. 
Xemcrates, his continence a his being called a 
ſtatue. III. 704. 3. Rallied by Atiſtotle. I. 


Kemnocrates (the Carcha ginian) did not 20 that beaſts 
had the knowledge . God. IV. ace 1 
na connexion. 


V. 585. 6. 586. 4. 6. 2 b. 588. a. 6. 
His genius unjuſtly deſpiſed Ariſtotle. n 

Aenopbon makes an end of the len notwithſtand-" 
ing the news of his ſon's death. I. 683. a. Said 
that W the great and raiſes the little * | 
575. & 6. 

Nees, witty ſaying of that Prince. I. $2, 


Xiphilin ſhould not have ſuppreſſed the feigned mad- 
neſs of Archelaus. I. 422. % 


* 
v * AR, the Engliſh do not t begin it in their pub- 
lic records till the 25th of March. II. 576. 
2. . (3). According to Albategni and Lucidus, 
every hundred and fix years occaſions the difference 
of a * in the Solar and the nn. A.. 
90 3 
Tong whether it be the part of a wiſe may, to wiſh 
to grow young again. IV. 755. 6. 
men ought to have many ſupetfluities, which | 
might be pruned. I. 61. a. | 
Youth ; perſons that come to diſtinguiſh themſelves, are 
* * with the follies of their youth. 
2 
Youths: 8 author to be added to the famous 
youths of Mr Baillet. III. 33. a. A perſon who 
has been juſtl 7 reckoned among illuſtrious * 
IV. 184. 4. | 
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1 
Abarella (F — "bis: book 4 Scbiſmate. V. 


591. 4. 
Zachary, (Pope) ranks the antipodes amon the chi- 
mera's Ore udicial to religion. V. 493. — 6. | 
Zaleucus, his law againſt thoſe who propoſed any 
innovation. V. 314.6, . 
Zanaſti (John) the greateſt Hero chat was in Polan 
cChuſes Simon Simonides for his Secretary, 
him the honour of Knighthood. V. 


Zan * (Jerom) . uſe, of a mental reſervation, 
in ſigning a formulary. V. 599, 4. b. Wo, 4. b. 
The confeſſion which he drew up. 601. & A | 
ſage quoted by Father Labbe, where Zane ius 
f very ill of the Proteſtant 

2. 4. 6, e 2 
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Te | as | 1. 5 . 
za, efehs). 95 the news Fo the birth of a (in; 
drank to ſuch excels,” as dccaſioned his death. III. 
53. ahd a. Soliman had an inclination to fee that 
child, made im rich Preſents, and careſſod him 
much. ibid." a. 5 | | 
„aaf: unſeaſonable zeal, bow fatal to the Chuck. K 
5. 11. 4. b. The effects of falſe zeal. T4. 
a. 6. 548, 5. 546. 4. 790. ab. II. 246. B. IV. 
. a. JG '518. 4. 6. $56. a. b, It ſometimes 
21 rs real Ci pretended impiet ies to lie dormant a a 
eat while. I. 468. 2. Religious zeal, to what a 
0 Far urioug” exceſs it proceeds ſometimes. 54.5. 6. „ 
Moſt of ch6ſe Who have a great zeal, 
en and ſuſpicious. 758. a. What Gat 
| _ Prop le believe to the prejudice of Heretics. 
| A reſlexion upon the effects of falſe 
| 24 II. 624. 4. m tous zeal, to What exceſs 
does it not proceed, When it is falſe. 947. 4. ö. 
What is ſuffic ient to ne it. IV. 188. 5. An 


of inſtance of a furious zeal. 270. 4. B. 2915 4, A- 


ſtrange inſtance of its extravagance. 698: 5. 


Teal, in point 1 religion, are dangerous enemies. 


I. 29. b. 30. 4. J. 31. a, Falſe Zealots have re- 
courſe to accuſations of im iety, in order to ſupport 
themſelves in a moſt unjuſt authority. 374. 5," The 
greateſt part of them fear nothing more than the 

| Orthodoxy of thoſe, whom they accuſe. 491. b. 
The character of many of them. 716. 3. They 
would have people to be determinate and reſolute, 
when the queſtion is about epbracing, or, anathe- 
matizing an opinion. IT. 706. a. The paſſions. 
Faiſed by them is more formidable to Prices than 
k. Of Lafidels.” III. Be» a. Their uſual 
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attifce. IV. I 1 They condemn in their . 1 2 
 nefghbour Thc * = they, .therffe]yes do. V. 471. „ 
472, a. Tbe Hof honeſt fidd accuſerb. 58. 


Zen tem, the 125 well of Mecca. IV. 129. k. 33. 
2 chief of the Stoics, maintained opinions directly 
SE! to thoſe of Arceſilas. I. 40 3 42. 

- One of. his tenets was far from being Juſt.ug62. 5. why 
Zho of Elza, a difficulty . wp he propoſe againſt = 
the reality of motion, I. 82. 4 
Ze, the Epicurean ; it is ,pre nded- hat, the Pott - 
Lucretias was his diſeiple. III. 924. 5. 925. at 
Zig Py got r by curtailfng Aventine's Annals. ; 


9. 

 Zinalge . (a Mahometan ſe) whence ſo called, and ny 
what their ſentiments ate. V199,%a, .* ( 

Zocotora, an iſland, the — ibn of its inhabitants. 1. | 
677. and a. b. 678. 4, 5. | 

Zones are all rrrid with, beſpect to, love, I 80. a. 
823. 

Zoroafter teaches the ke Philoſophy! 00 444. 
He lays down two firſt , one of goed 
and the other of evil, bid, $2. 

Zofirianus," an antient Heretic.” I. r 

Zuinglians, to procure peace between ek 6+ 1 

Lutherans, Bucer choſe general and ambiguous 
expreſſions. II. 177.» Bucer thought their doctrine * a 
concerning the Euchariſt too narrow, ibid. a. b. 

John Schutze's rancour ap-inſt them. V. 89. 4. 6. 
ae, the diſputes occaſioned by the agreement, 

* which the 8 and Calvininiſts entered into 

t re. V. 548 4 
K 2 (Bab) Great Pale of Muſcovy, is hs þ 
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